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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

This fifteenth volume of a Re-issue of the DICTIONARY 
OF National Biography comprises the forty-third, forty- 
fourth and forty-fifth volumes of the original edition, 
viz., Volume XLIII (Owens- Passele we) published in July 
1895 ; Volume XLIV (Paston-Peicy) published in October 
1895 ; Volume XLV (Pereira-Pockrich) published in January 
1896. Errors have as far as possible been corrected, and 
some of the bibliographies have been revised, but otherwise 
the text remains unaltered. 

Three supplementary volumes, published in the autumn 
of 1901, and now forming the XXIInd and last volume of this 
Re-issue, supply (with a few accidental omissions) memoirs 
of persons who died while the original volumes were in 
course of quarterly publication. The death of Queen Victoria 
(22nd January 1901) forms the limit of the undertaking. 

**• The Index and Epitome of the Dictionary, which is pub- 
lished in a separate volume, gives, with full cross-references, an 
alphabetical list of all memoirs in both the Dictionary (1885-1900) and 
the Supplement to the Dictionary (1901). 
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OWENS, JOHN (1790-1846L mBrchimt, 
and founder of Owens College, Manelieater, 
the Aral and for four years the only ooUogo 
of the Victoria University, was horn in Man- 
chester in 1790. Ilia father, Owen Owens, 
a native of Holywell in Flintshire, went to 
Manchester when a young man, and started 
in husinoss os a hat-lining' maker, ultimately 
becoming, with the aid of his son J ohn, currier, 
furrier, manufacturer, and shipper. He mar- 
ried in his twenty-fifth year Sarah Huni- 
phroys, who was six years older than himself; 
and he died in 1844, aged 80. John was the 
oldest of three children, the other two— also 
sons — dying in childhood. Ho was educated 
at a private school (Mr. HothersaU’s) in the 
township of Audwiok, Manchester. He was ad- 
mitted oarly into partnership with his father 
(1817). and the business greatly increased. 
According to his minoipal clerk, ‘he was 
considered one of the best buyers of cotton 
in the Manchester market. A keen man of 
business, it was also his custom to purchase 
calicoes and coarse woollens, which were 

f uelled on his premises and shipped to China, 
ndia, the east coast of South America, and 
New York, importing hides, wheat, ondpther 
produce in return. He opened agencies in 
London nud some of the provincial towns, and 
in Philadelphia, U.S. A. He also speculated 
in railway and other shares, and lent money 
on them aeseonrity.’ Owens’shealth was doli- 
eate, and he led a private and almo.st secluded 
life, taking no ostensible port in public ques- 
tions. Ho had, however, from his youth up- 
ward deeply interested himself in the siilyeot 
of education, and strongly disapproved of all 
university tests. Accordingly, when, towards 
the end oftts life, he offered his fortune to bis 
friend ampid schoolfellow, George Faulkner 
(1790 P^02) fq. V,] (with whom he was 
voii^v. 


Owens 


in partnership as a producer of cotton yarns), 
the latter made the generous suggestion that, 
instead of leaving it to a man who had more 
than enough, ho should found a college in 
Manchester where his principles might be 
carried out. He died unmamed on 29 July 
1846, at his house, 10 Nelson Street, Chorl- 
ton-upon-Medlook in Manchester, aged 68 
years, and was buried in the churchyard of 
St. John’s, Byrom Street, Manchester, where 
the whole family rest. By hie will, dated 
SI May 1845, he bequeathed the residue of 
his personal estate (after bequests to rela- 
tives, friends, charities, and servants amount- 
ing to 62,050i.) to certain trustees, ' for the 
foundation of an inetitutiou within the par- 
liamentoiy borough of Manchester, or within 
two miles of any part of the limite thereof, 
for providing or dimng the means of instruct- 
ing and imx>roving young persons of the male 
sex (and being or an ago not less than four- 
teen years) in such branches of learning and 
science as are now and may be hereafter 
usually taught in the English universities, 
but subject, nevertheless, to the fundamental 
and immutable rule and condition that 
the students, professors, teachers, and other 
oMcers and persons connected with the said 
institution elmll not be required to make any 
declaration os to, or snbmit to any test what- 
Boevur of, their religious opinions ; and that 
nothing shall be introduced in the matter or 
mode of education or instruction in refeivnoe 
to any religious or theological subjecl which 
shall be reasonably offensive to the conscience 
of any student or of his relations, guardians, 
or friends under whose immediate care he 
shall be. . . . Subject as aforesaid, the said 
institution shall ho opon to all applicants for 
admission without respect to place of birth, 
and without distinction of rank or con- 

B 
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Owens I Owens 

OWENS, JOHN (1790-1846), merchant, in partnership as a producer of cotton yarns), 
and founder of Owens College, Manchester, the latter made the generous suggestion that, 
the first and for four years the only college instead of leaving it to a man who had more 
of the Victorio University, was horn in Man- than enough, he should found a college m 
cheater in 1790. Ilis father, Owen Owens, Manchester where his principles might he 
a native of Holywell in Flintshu'c, went to carried out. He died unmarried on ^9 July 
Manohealcr when a young man, and started 1846, at his house, 10 Nelson Street, Ohorl- 
in huainoss os a luit-lining maker, ultimately ton-upon-Medlock in Manchester, aged 66 
becoming, withtheaidufhisaanJohn,currier, years, and was buried in the churchyard of 
furrier, manufacturer, and shipper. lie mar- St. John’s, Byrom Sti-eet, Manchester, where 
ried in Ins twonty-flfth year Sarah Hum- the whole family rest. By his will, dated 
phrnvB, who was six years older than himself; 31 May 1846, he bequeathed the residue of 
and he died in 1844, aged SO. John was the hie personal estate (after bequests to rela- 
eldcst of throe children, the other two— also tives, friends, ohorities, and servants amount- 
sons — dying in childhood. lie was educated ing to 62,0o0i.) to certain trasteee, ‘ for the 
at a private school (Mr. IIotherBall's) in the foundation of an institution within the par- 
township of Ard wick, Manchester. Howasod- liameutary borough of Manchester, or within 
mitted early into partnership with his father two miles of any part of the limits thereof, 
Q817), and tho bueinesB greatly increased, for providing or aiding the means of instruot- 
Aocording to his nrinciptu clerk, ' ho was ing and improving young persons of the male 
considored one of tne heat buyers of cotton sex (and being of an age not less than four- 
in tho Manchester market. A keen man of teen years) in such branches of learning and 
business, it was also his custom to purchoss science os are now and may be hereafter 
calicoes ond coarse woollens, which wore usually taught in the English universities, 

I nched on his promises and shipped to China, but suojcct, nevertheless, to the fundamentid 
ndia, the oast ooast of South America, and luid immutable rule and condition that 
New York, importing^^liidos, wheat, and other the students, professors, toachers, and other 
produce in return. He opened agencies in oificers and persons connected with the said 
London and some of the provincial towns, and institution shall not be required to make any 
in riiiladolphia, U.S. A. lie also speculated declaration as to, or submit to any test what- 
in railway and other shores, and lent money soever of, their religious opinions ; and that 
on them asseenrity.’ Owens’shealth was doh- nothing shall be introducea in the matter or 
oalo, and lie led n private and almost secluded mode of education or instruction in refei-tmce 
life, taking no oetonslhle part in public quee- to any religiaue or theological subject which 
tions. He had, however, Aoni ms youth up- shall oe reasonably otfensive to the'oonsoience 
word deeply interested himself in tho subject of ony eludent or of his relations, gutirdions, 
of education, and strongly disapproved or all or friends under -whose immediate care he 
university tests. Aocoiflingly, when, towards shall be. . . . Subject as aforesaid, the said 
the ond ofipB life, he offereu Ms fortune to his institution shall be open to all applicants for 
Mend an^ld sohoolfellow, George Faulkner admission without respsot to place of birth, 
(1700 P^02) [q. v.] (with whom he was and without distinction of rank or con- 
vouj^v. 
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Owtram 


dition in sociotj.’ The net amount realised 
from the legacy was 90,6o4f. lie. G<2, Ac- 
cordingly Owens College was founded, and 
wasopenediu 1 S51. The first premises, which 
were inQuay Street, Deansgate, hadfonnerly 
been the residence of Itiche^ Cobden, They 
were at first let to the college by George 
Faulhner, the first chairman of the trustees, 
and were in 1S54 presented by him to the 
institution. In 1871 the Owens College was 
incorporated by act of parliament, and in 
1878 the college was installed in the fine 
buildings in Oxford Street, which were erected 
by public subscription from the designs of 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 11.A. Owens’s 

f enerous bequest has been largely increased 
y later endowments. In 1 880 Owens Col- 
lege became, with colleges at Liverpool and 
Leeds, a chief constituent of the newly- 
founded Victoria University, and in 1902, 
when Liverpool and Leeds obtained charters 
as independent universities, Owens College 
was re-conatituted as Victoria University, 
Manchester. 

[Thompson's Owens College, Manchaater, 
1888 ; personal infiirmation.] J. T. E. 


Alley theatre, Dublin, Henry Mossop[q,v.1, 
whom he was held as Zanga in the ‘ Revenge ' 
to have nearly approached. He enjoyed a re- 
putationfor persistent inebriety. Coining on 
t^he sta^e asPolydore in the ‘Orphan,’ he was 
hissed lor obvious intoxication. Advancing 
to the front of the stage, he delivered with a 
BMwl the following words in his soliloquy 
‘^Here I'm alone and fit for mischief,’ and put ^ 
himself in a fighting attitude. Owens was 

allowed to finish hisperformauce. His failing 

gradually drove him from the stage. On 
weing John Kemble announced for Zanga, 
he begged some money of a stranger, who on 
astang his name was answered with tragic 
solemnity, ‘Have six years’ cruel absence ex- 
tmgmshed majestvso far that nought shines 
here to teU you I'm the real Zanga ? Yes 
John Lennergan Owens, successor to 
■Henry Alossop.’ 

[Th^an Dictionary; Duran’s Annals of the 
Mage, ed. Lowe.] ^ 

OWENS, OWEN (J.16gdV divine.' rSeo 

ftaSr' Wshop of 

OWBNSON, ROBERT (1744-1813), ac- 
tor, was born in the barony of IVrawley oo 
Pwents^wer^Cr 


neighhoui'ing landowner. Having acquired 
a taste for theatricals, he communicated to 
Oliver Goldsmith his desire to go on tho 
stage, and the latter introduced him to Qai> 
rick about 1771. He had a handsome and 
commanding figure and song well, having 
received tuition from Worgan and Arno, and 
was quite successful when he appeared in 
the provincial theatres. Of his many parts 
the best was Teague in tho ‘ Committee ’ 
end Major O’Flaherty in the ‘ West Indian,' 
and he was aheady popular when he made 
his London dtbut at Covent Garden in 1771, 
He was admitted a member of the famous 
'Literary Club ’ on Goldsmith’s recomiuon- 
dation, and in 1774 married Jane Mill, tho 
daughter of a trodesman of Shrewabuiy, 
and a distant relative of the Mills of 
Hawkealey in Shropshire. Tho first child of 
the marriage was Sydney, the afterwards 
celebrated Lady Morgan [see MoRaAK, 
STDims]. OwBuson appeared on the Diib- 
I lin stage in October 1776, and romainud 
there some years, becoming pavt-propriotor 
of Grow Street Theatre. In 1786, after a 
quaiTel with his manager, he opened tho 
Fishamble Street Theatre, hut returned in 
less than a year. Subsoqueut attomiils to 
carry on theatres at Kilkenny, Londoiuloriy, 
Md Sligo were failures, and in 1708 ho re- 
tired from the stage, lie died in Ihiblin lit 
the house of his son-in-law, Sir Arthur 
Olarke, at the end of May 1813, and wiis 
buried at Iriahtown, outside tho city. Ho 
^8 been placed only a little lower than John 
Hen^ Johnstone [g. v.j as an Irish oomodiiin, 
and he was also a capable composer, tho 
well-known airs of ‘ Rory O’Moro * and ' My 
Love’stheFairest. Creature ’ being ottrilintua 
to him. His kindness of heart is illiistriilod 
by the generosity he exteudod to Thomas 
Dermody [q.v.] His only litorory prodiio- 
twns are a song preserved in T, 0. Croknr’s 
Popular Songs of Ireland ’ and ‘ Thiintrieiil 
^ars ’ (13mo, Dublin, 1804), a long “ 
after the mannei- of the ' Rosciad,’ ' 
under the signature of ‘R. N. 0.’ 

[toit. Mus. Cat. ; Thespian Dictionary ; Fite. 

, Patrick 8 Lady Morgan, 1880 { Biirriuglon’sPor- 
soD^ Sketcho.^ lu 207 ; O’Kooffo's Rocollcrl ions, 

I. Sot ; Life of Dormody, 1808.1 D. J. O' I), 

SYDIsiHY (I78f)p. 
SroKBT°LADT^*'*^ travellor. [Sue Mokoan, 

OWT^M, WILLIAM, D.D 


vyucGibariimu. 
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where lie graduated Ji.A, in 1646. He was I 
from 1648 to 1667 fellow of ChrUt’aColleffe ' 
■whore he proceeded M.A. in 1649. In 1666 
lie was junior proctor, and in 1660 ha was 
created !D.D. His first church preferment 
was the rectory of Navenby, Lincolnshire, I 
which he held from 17 May 1660 till his pre- 
soiitatiou in 1069 to the rectory of St. Mary 
WoolnoUi, London, which he resigned in 
1006. lie stayed in London during the 
plnguo in 1 C6C (^AdAit, MS. 6810, p, 290) . On 
SO J Illy 1 669 he was installed archdeacon of 
J.,eioostor. On 30 J uly 1670 he was installed 
pruhoiidary of Westminster, and he was 
Irom 1004 till his death in 1679 rector of 
St. Margaret, Westminster. He died on 
23 Aug, 1679, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, whore a monument, with 
a Latin iiiscripiion, was erected (Dabi. 
Wtintmotmterium, ii. 620). His will, dated 
6 Nov. 1077, was proved in London 8 Sept. 
1679 (P. 0. 0, 1 10, King). He heq^ueathed 
luiids ill porhysliiru and LincoInahiTe, and 
left legacies to the children of his brother 
li'vaucis Owtram, deceased, and of his sisters 
Harlmra Buvloy and Mary SprenthaJl, both 
dccnased, and Jane Stanley, then living, An 
elaborate oateloguo of his library was com- 
piled by William Cooper, London, 1681, 4to. 
Owtram’s widow livod forty-two years after 
him, until 4 Oct. 1721 (Oiiebtbb, TV'esiminater 
Alibcj/ Jief/iiit<‘rs, pp. 197, 304). 

( ) wlvom wii H a ‘ nervous and accurate •writer,* 
and an oxci'llont preacher, and he wos re- 
imlcd to have extraordinary skill in rahhi- 
iiiuiil learning. Baxter spsaus of him as one 
of tho host and ablest of the conformists. 
His priiioipal work is ‘ BoSacrifleiia libri duo ; 
quorum altoroexplicantur omnia Judseomm, 
iionuitlla (ioiitium Prolanariun Sacrificia; 
iiltcro iSacrifloium Ohristi. Utroque Eoole- 
sliu Oatholicm his de robua Seiitentia contra 
Kaustuin Sociiium, musquo seclatores de- 
foiulitur,’ Loudon, 1077, 4to, dedicated to 
'I’homas Osborne, earl of Banby. An Bng- 
liali translation, entitled ‘Two Dissertations 
on SaoriliooB,’ with additional notes and in- 
dexes by John Alloin was published in 1817. 

After his death Joseph Hindmorsh pub- 
lished under his name six ‘ Sermone upon 
.ii'oith and I’nividouce, and other enbjeots,’ 
ijOndon, 1680, 8vo, It was stated that those 
disco nrsi'S lit^d boon taken down in sborthond, 
but, they are not gonuiuo. In order to do 
jusbico to his memory, his relatives coused 
'‘Twenty Sormonspi'oaohed upon several ooco- 
sions’ to be pnblisnod from ‘the author’s own 
copies,’ liy James Uardinor, D.D., afterwards 
bishop ol iinoolii (1682, 2nd ed., corrected, 
Loudon, *97, 8vo). Prefixed to the volume 
is a poi'^tofOwtram, engravodbyB. White. 
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_ [Biogr. Brit. v. 3289 ; Cooke's Preachers' As- 
eistant, ii. 261 ; Life of Thomae Pirmin, p. 11; 
Sranger's Biog. Hist, of England, 6th ed. v. 41 j 
Kennett KS. 62, f 228 ; Eennptt's Eegi&ter and 
Obronicle, p. 813 ; La Neve's Eaati (Hardy), ii, 
68, lii. 381 ; Newcourt’s Eepertorium, i. 463, 
922; Nichole's Lsice8tersluTe,vol.i pt,ii p,46G; 
Autobiography of Symon Patrick, 1839, pp. 82, 
246, 246 ; Peck’s Pesiderata Curiosa, vol. ii. 
Ub. ziv. pp. 6, 37 ; Sharp’s Life of Archbishop 
Sharp, i. 16, Silvester’s Life of Baxter, iii. 19, 
78, 131 ; Ward's Life of Dr. Henry More,p. 78 ; 
Hist, of Westminster, ii. 62. J T. 0, 

OWTRED (1816 P-1896), Benedictine 
theologian. [See Uhtbed.] 

OXBEBRY, WILLIAM (1784-1824), 
aotor, the son of an auctioneer, was born on 
18 Dec. 1784 in Moorfields, facing Bedlam. 
According to a memoir supplied to Oxberry’s 
‘Dramatic Biography, he was well educated, 
and placed at the age of fourteen under the 
care of Stubbs, declared to be ‘ an artist of emi- 
nence.’ Showing no aptitude for design, he 
was transferred to a bookseller’s shop kept 
W one Bibeau, and thence to the office m 
Tottenham Court Road of a m'inter named 
Seale, an amateur actor. Hero his die- 

f esition for the stage was fostered, and 
e is depicted studying Douglas in one 
corner, while in another his master was 
rehearsing Gtlsnalvon. At a stable near 
Queen Anne Street, and subsequently at the 
theatre in Berwick Street, betook ports such 
OB Hossan in the ‘ Caetle Spectre ’ and Bosse 
in ‘ Macbeth.’ After he had made a public 
appearance in a malthouse in Edgwarehis 
indentures were in 1802 cancelled^aud he 
appeared under Jerrold, at the Watford 
theatre, as Antonio in the ‘ Merchant of 
Yenice.' A performance of Dan in ‘John 
Bull ' revealed some talent in low comedy, 
and, after appeorii^at Sheeniees, and playing 
Richard III at Godalming, he joined, ae 
low comedian, the company of the Worthing, 
Hyth& and Southend theatres, under Trot- 
ter. nor some time subsequently he made 
an occasional appeerance in Shylook, Has- 
ean, and other characters. More Irei^nly 
he was seen in parts such os Lope Tocho 
in the ' Moimtaineera,' and Old^ost in 
the 'Bishman in London.’ In 1806 he mar- 
ried, at Southend, a young actress playing 
subordinate parts in the conmauy, named 
Catherine Ehzaheth Hewitt. In the follow- 
ing year he attracted the attention of Henry 
Siddons [q.T.], by whom he was recommended 
to the Eemblemamgement at OoventQarden. 
At a salo^ rising irom 61, to 82. a ■week, he 
made his nrst appearance on 7 Nov. 1807 as 
Robin Roughhead in ‘ Fortune’s Frolic.' His 
performance was ‘ cold, constrained, and 

■B 2 
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in»ffeftive.' The ‘Monthly Mii-ror,’ which [ ‘Every Man in hi? ITiimoiiri Moses in the 
he •.ubsequentlv edited, described him as ‘a ‘School for Scandal; Don Ferolo m Ihe 
wholesale dealerinMr. Linton’s quality,' and , ^ntjc; Blender in 

predicted that the public would not get used ^ndsor ; Dominique in Deaf and l^nib , ^ 
to Mr. 0.vb“rrv’s fece, for, ‘ though he die- Simon Pure in ‘ A Bold Stroke for a Wife ; 
played some knowledffe of the art of_ a | Bullock in the ‘iteqruitmg OJneer; and 
player, it was not sufficient ’ to render him 
‘ a desirable acquisition to the London 
boards ’ (new ser., ii. 860h On 14 Nov. he 


Job ThornbeiOT in ‘ John Bull.’ lie ‘ created ’ 
many original parts in plays, dramatic or 

^ musical, by Arnold, Dibdin, Kenney, 

pUved Lord buherly, alias Daniel Dowlas, in Soane, and others. Among the most notc- 
the'-Heir at Law,' a part he substituted for worthy were Sapling m ‘First Imjiressions, 
that of Zekiel Homespun. After this he dis- Iw Horace Smith; Isaac in the ‘ Maid and 

the Magpie;’ Friar Francis in ‘Flodden 


that of Zekiel Homespun 
appears from the hills. At the close of the 
'eason he was released from his engagement, 
audw ent to Glasgow, wliere he made a euccess 
as Sir David Daw in the ‘ Wheel of Fortune.’ 
His benefit hrought him 701. Os. Id., and the 
name of Sir David clung to him in Scotland. 
In Aberdeen he accepted, with some reluct- 
ance, the character of MichaelDueaa in ‘Adal- 
githa,’ with the result that he was accepted as 


Field,’ an ad^tation of Scott’s ‘ Mormion;’ 
Humphrey Gull in Soane’s ‘Dwarf of 
Naples;’ Jonathon Ourry in Moncriotf’s 
‘ Wanted a Wife ; ’ Dominie Samson in 
‘Guy Mannering;’ and Friar Tuck in the 
‘ Hebrew,’ Soane’s adaptation of the ‘ Talis- 
man.’ Upon Ellistou reducing the snlarioa 
at Drury Lane, he refused an oiFor of 1 21. 


tragedi.in, and played Glenalvon, Macbeth, a week, and ‘ starred ’ at the minor thciii res, 
■^hylock, and Richard. After returning to the Surrey, the East London, and Sadler’s 
ilasgow he accepted from Raymond an en- Wells. 

iogement in London at the Lyceum, then Oxbeny was for a long time manager of 
confined to operatic performances, and known the Olympic, but the experiment collapsed. 
astheEnglishOperaHouse, and appeared in In December 1831 he took the Oravon’s 
apieeehyHanrySiddonSjOaUed'TlieRiisBian Head chophouse at Drury Lone, a liouso 
rmpostor,' in which he mads a success. He of literary and theatrical resort. O.^borry 
was then angled for the Lyceum by Arnold, told hia guests, ‘ We vocalise on a Friday, 
at a solarv rising from 7/. to 01 An engage- conversationise on a Sunday, and ohopiso 
ment at brur^ Lane followed, and he played everyday.’ Here he died 0 Juno 183-1, of 
for the first time with the humt-out com- an apoplectic fit, due in part to froci living; 
pony at the Lyceum, 25 Sept. 1809, as the according to another account, of delirium 
Lay Brother m the ‘Duenna.’ He was, tremens. His remaina are in a vault in St. 
20 Nov., the ori^al Cuffee, a black ser- Clement Danes Church, Strand, 
vant, in ‘Not at Home,’ by R. C. Dallas; ' Oxberry was a useful comic actor, aocond 
and ^ayed, 24 Feb. 1810, John Lump in only to John Emery [q. v.] in Tyke, John 
the ‘ Review.’ The following season he was Lm^, Robin Roughhead, &c. Ili’e Slondnr, 
the original Laglast in Allingham’s ' Trans- Sir David Daw, and Petro arc hold to have 
formation, or Love and Law;’ Daniel, a been unsurpassed. His brogue wn 8 not very 
country feUow, in Masters’s ‘Lost and efiective, and in many parts he failed to rise 
Found Fabian in Dimond’s ‘ Peasant Boy; ’ above mediocrity. 

Zedekiah in Arnold's ‘Americans!’ nii8 nrViarrTrnroa or 


Zedekiah in Arnold's ‘Americans;’ and Oxberry was anlhor of: 1. ‘The Tlioatrioal 

mi Cl T e t wn • n ^ _« .. •. 



Dick in 
Kenney’s 


Rmht 
‘ Turn 


or Wrong ; ’ Gregory m and Memoirs of Persons who have ^istin- 
out!’; Abrahamides in guished themselves in that Science,’ 1814, 
Quatoped,’ an alteration of the ‘ Tailore ;’ 1 12mo. 4. ‘ The Flowers of Literaturo,’ 2nd 
“i m Arnold’s 'Devil’s Bridge.’ I edit., London, 1824, 4 vols., 12mo. 6. ‘Ox- 
Ifler the openmg of the new Drury Lone < berrj’8AneodotesoftheStago,’London.l837, 
theatre his name is not traceable until the 12mo. He also edited ‘The ISfcw Englisli 
n j V ? T®? played, for Miss Drama,’ consisting of 113 plays, with pFefa- 

KeUy’s benefit, Lord Listless m Rich and toryr6maiks,&o.,22vols. 1818-24 ; and wrote 

Ioor,andGregarymanaotof‘KaingnoMuis I'TheActress of All Work,’ played in Bath 

cw nntUtho ' on 8 May 1819, in which Miu Elisabeth 

ose of the season of 1819-20, playing parts Rebecca Edwin ^q. y.] assumed half a dozen 


^ T1 n r 7, ' , O t ~ Aau>y All lu, V,J UbBUinuU naii, a (1055011 

S^udfen^ * xr I characters ; converted Ulo would 

^ 2^ Massmger’s ' Duke be a Soldier’ of Pilon into ‘ The Jlf *h Road 1 o 

Ilian. Master Stephen in Jonsons|Suooess,'andprodueeditatthe01yi^i^pro. 
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Bumobly duTiug the peiiod of hia ill-staned 
managemenl. He is responsible for an adap- 
tation of Scott’s 'Marmion,' played at an 
outlying theatre. For a short period he edited 
the ‘ Monthly Mirror,’ to which, and to the 
‘ Cabinet,’ he contributed fugitive pieces. Ox- 
berry was over five feet nine inches in height, 
and iu his later years obese, dark in com- 
plexion, and with a small and piercing eye. 
Passionate and unoonoUiatorjr, ha was yet 
held, thanks to his powers of mimiory and his 
readiness to drink, a popular man and a boon 

S auion. A portrait of Oxberry by De- 
I, in theOarriok Olub, shows him asPetro 
in Arnold’s ‘ Devil’s Bridge.’ An engraving 
of him as Leo Luminati in ‘Ohl this Love’ 
is in the ‘Theatrical Inquisitor’ (vol. i.) ; and 
a second, presenting him in private dress, is in 
Oxberiw’s ‘ Dramatic Biography,’ a work pro- 
ieoted by Oxberry, and edited after his death 
by his widow ; it was published in parts, be- 
ginning 1 Jan. 1825. After the completion 
of the first volume iu April 1826 the issue 
was continued in volumes, and was completed 
in five vols. in 1820 (Advertisement to the 
Dramatio Eiographif ; Notes and Queries, 6tk 
ear. i. 376, 418, 467). Among other occupa- 
tions, Oxherry was a iirinter and a puhliaher. 

[The best accoimt of Oxberry is that given 
in Osberry'a Dramatic Biography, vol. i. 1826. 
Further particubirs are supplied m the Theatri- 
cal Inquisitor for Nov. 1812, Lives appear in 
the G-oorgian Dra and in the Biographical 
Dictionary of Living Authors, 1816.] .T. K. 

■ OXBERRY, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1803-18D2), actor, son of WilUam Oxberry 
[q. V.], was born on 21 April 1808, and re- 
ceived his preliminary education at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, which he entered in Septem- 
ber 1810 (Roniirsoir, Negister qf Merchant 
Taglors' School, ii. 203). At a school in 
Kentish Town, kept by a Mr. Patterson, he 
received eome training m acting. On leaving 
there hia education was continued under John 
Clarke, the author of ' Ravenna,’ and the 
Rev. R. Nixon, First placed in his father’s 
printing-oftico, he became afterwards, like 
him, ' the pupil of an eminent artist.’ He 
was then apprenticed to Septimus Wray, a 
Burgeon of Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
whoi'e he remained until his father’s death. 
About the beginning of 1826 he appeared at 
the private theatre in Rawstorne Street as 
Abel Day to the Captain Careless of Frank 
Matthews. After -paying Tommy in ‘ AR 
at Coventry,’ he made his first professional 
appearance at the Olympic on the occasion of 
tho benefit of his stepfather WUliam Leman 
Rede [q. v.]#n 17 March 1826, as Sam Swipes, 
Listoirs T^t in ‘ Bxdiango no Robbery,’ 
Ue wasymon employed by Leigh Hunt, who 


was conducting the ‘Examiner/ but soon 
returned to the stage, playing in Chelmsford, 
Hythe, Manchester, and Sheffield, and join- 
ing Hammond’s company at York and Hull. 
In the _ autumn of 1832 he acted at the 
Strand in the ‘ Loves of the Angels and the 
Loves of the Devil*,’ both by Leman Rede. 
He went with Miss Smithson to Paris at the 
close of this season, and played low-comedy 
parts at the Italian Opera. Returning to 
Wglond, he accepted a four years’ engage- 
ment at the English Opera House (Lyceum), 
of which, with disastrous effect upon his 
fortunes, he became manager. He was sub- 
sequently at the Princess’s. In the autumn 
of 1841 he succeeded Keeley at Oovent Gar- 
den, and, as Oxberry from the Haymarket, 
played Flute in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ In 1842 he was ogoin at the Ly- 
ceum, appearing principally in burlesque, 
and winning a reputation as a comic dancer, 
hut taking occasional parts in farce, such as 
Victim in Oxenford’s ‘My Fellow Clerk.’ 
In January 1843 he was at the Princess's 
playing the hero, a jealous husband, of ‘A 
Lost Latter.’ In June he was a rifficulons 
old schoolmaster in Poole’s drama ‘The 
Swedish Ferryman,’ and in September was, 
with Wright and Paul Bedford, at the Strand 
playing in ‘ Dombastes_ Fuimso ' and the 
‘Three Graces.’ Returning to the Princess’s, 
he played with the Keeleye end Walter Lacy 
' in Moncrieff’s farce ‘ Borrowing a Hus- 
band,’ and iu 1844 was Wambain the opera 
of ‘The Maid of Judah,’ a verrion of ‘ Ivan- 
hoe.’ In February 1845 he was Sir Harry 
in ‘High Life below Stairs,’ and in April 
Verges to Mias Cushman’s Beatrice, In 
July he was the original Mrs. Caudle to the 
Mr. Caudle of Compton in ' Mr. and Mrs. 
Caudle.’ Ho was under tho V eat ris maua^- 
ment at Oovent Garden. There were few 
theatres at which he was not seen, and he 
managed for a time the Windsor theatre. 
A very little man, with a quaint, peculiar 
manner, he was a lively actor and dancer in 
biuieaquB, but was said to rarely know bis 

E ort on fi.rBt nights, Oxberry was a mem- 
er of the Dramatic Authors’ Socie^, and a 
Bomeprliat voluminous dramatist. lua plays 
have never been collected, and many of them 
never printed. Dun combe’s collection gives 
‘The Actress of oil Work, or my Country 
Cousin,’ one act ; ‘ Tho Delusion, or Is she 
Mad P ’ two acts ; ‘The Idiot B^,' a melo- 
drama in three acts ; ‘ Matteo Falcone, or 
the Brigand and his Son,’ one act ; ‘ Norma 
Travestio ; ’ ‘ The Pasha and his Pets, or 
tho Bear and the Monkey.’ These are in 
tho 'British Museum Catalogue.’ Other 
plays assigned to him are : ‘ The Throe 
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Clerljs, ‘ The Conscript.’ ‘ The Female Volun- 
teer,' ‘The Uurang Uutang,’ ‘The Truand 
Chief,' ‘The First of September,' ‘ The Idiot 
of Heidelberg,’ -The Lion King,’ 'The 
Scapegrace of Paris,’ and very many bur- 
lesques. He claimed to have left behind 
thirty unacted plays, which he trusted would 
be given after his death for the benefit 
of ms widow and three children, otherwise 
unprovided for. Up to his death ha was, 
with Charles Mathews and Mme. Vestris, 
playing in ‘A Game of Speculation’ and 
the ‘Prince of Happy Land.’ His death, 
tlunugh lung disease, augmented by some- 
what festive habits, took place on 29 Feb. 
1852. By a curious and painful will, printed 
in the ‘ Hra ’ for2l March IS.ofi, and written 
four days before he died, he left such pro- 
perty as he possessed to Charles Melville, a 
tragic actor better known in the country 
than in London, in trust for his children, 
lie espre'sed many wishes concerning his 
funeral which were not observed ; askedthat 
his heart might be preserved in some medical 
museum as a specimen of a broken one, hoped 
that a benefit might he given him to pay lus 
debts, which were moderate ; and left mes- 
sages of farewell to many well-known actors, 
Oxberry is responsible for ‘ Oxberry's 
Weekly jBudget of Plays,’ fol. 1813-4, con- 
sisting of thirty-nine ]^aye edited by him; 
and ‘ Oxheriy’s Hramatio Chronology j ’ fivo 

a This work, which is of little value 
ority, was announced to he continued 
annua^. A portrait as Peter "White in 
' Mrs. White ’ uccompauies a memoir in the 
‘Theatrical Times’ for 20 Feb. 1847 (ii. 
49). 

[Works cited. The list of his characters is 
principally derived from the Dramatic and Mn- 
sical Beview, 1842 stseq. ; Notes and Queries, 
8th aer, vol. v.] J. K. 

OXBUKGH, HENEY (d,1716), Jacobite, 
was a member of a Eomon cathohe family of 
Irish origin. He was bom in Ireland, and 
served for a short period in James II’s army, 
beingacaptain in theregiment of his kinsman, 
Sir Heword Oxburgh of IBovin, King’s County; 
but he migrated to France in 1698, and took 
service under Louis XIV. He returned to 
England about 1700, and purchased an esi ate 
in Lancashire. Eetaining strong Stuart pre- 
dilections, he was unwilling to forego the 
hopes with which the aspect of afilairs during 
the last years of Anue^s reign had inspired 
the Jacobite party. In the spring of 1716 
it was understood that he was to hold a 
command in the English contingent of Mar’s 
Jacobite army. Early in October the Jacobite 
general in Engl and, the incompetent Thomas 
Forster [q. v.j, gi’anted him a colonel’s com- 
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mission in the name of the Pretender. After 
joining the Scottish contingent at Eothbu^ 
on 19 Oct., and dispersing, without blood- 
shed or violence, the posse comitatus which 
had mustered, some twenty thousand strong, 
under the Earl of Carlisle, the small J aoobite 
force under Forster and Derwentwater [see 
Eatolutu, jAiirs, third Eabl,_ 1086-1716] 
occupied the small tovra of Penrith. Thence 
a party was detached under Oxhnr^ to 
Lowther Hall to search for arms, and, if pos- 
sible, to seize Viscount Lonsdale. _ The latter 
bad discreetly left the mansion in the care 
of two aged women. Neither there nor at 
Hornby Castle, the seat of the notorious 
Colonel Francis Charleris [q. v.], whither 
Oxburgh conduoted a foraging party on 9 Nov., 
were any depredations committed. An in- 
ferior Bntish force under General Wills, sub- 
sequently reinforced by General Carpenter, 
was encountered at Preston, and Forster 
promptly surrendered all notion of further 
resistance. On 13 Nov. he sent Oxburgh to 
negotiate the capitulation of the town. Ox- 
burgh proposed that the inem'gents should 
lay down their arms as prisoners of war, 
but he found Wills by no means inolined to 
treat. He would not enter upon terms wit li 
rebels. After entreaty, "Wills only relented 
80 far as to promise that if the rebels would 
lay down their arms to surrender at dis- 
cretion, he would protect them from being 
cut to pieces until he received further orders 
ftom ttie government. This stur^ olfioer 
had only one thousand men under his com- 
mand ; nevertheless Hierebels, numbering 402 
Enriish and 1088 Soots, were finally induced 
by Forster to accept these terms, and in the 
course of the day laid down their arms. 
Colonel Oxburgh was conveyed, with the 
other Jacobite officers, to London, and com- 
mitted to the Mai’slialsea prison. Ho was 
arraigned on 7 May 1716, and, after a purely 
formal defence, he wos found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death. He was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered ntTybiU'n on Monday, 14 May 
1716. The fact of his head being displayed 
upon one of the spikes on the top of Temple 
Bar provoked much indignation among tlio 
tories, and caused a certain amount of re- 
action in the popular feeling towards tho 
remaining Jacobite prisoners. In the docu- 
ment which he left in the hands of tho shorilT 
at the time of his execution, Oxburgh stated ; 
‘ 1 n^ht have hoped from the great chai'actor 
Mr. "Wills gave me at Preston ^lieul treated 
with him for a surrender) of the clemency of 
the Prince now on the throne (to which, lie 
said, we could not better enlilfc ouraolves 
than by an early submission) tbit snob ns 
surrendered themselves Prisoners^ at Eis- 
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cretion, on that Prospect, would ha-ve met 
with more lenity than 1 have experienced, 
and I believe England is the only country 
in Europe where Prisoners at Discretion are 
not understood to have their Laves saved.’ 

Patten described Oxburgh as ‘ of a good, 
mild, and merciful disposition, very thought- 
fed, and a mighty zealous man in his con- 
versation, and more of the priest in his ap- 
pearance than the eoldier.' A rough portrait 
was engraved to adorn his dying speech, and 
this has been reproduced for Gaulfleld’s ‘Por- 
traits of Hemaimable Persons’ (ii. 138-41). 

[Mahon’s Hist, of England, i. 254 ; Burton's 
Hist, of Scotland, viii. 311; Patten's Hist, of 
the Late Bebellion, 1717, p. 115, &c. ; Hihbeit- 
Ware's State of Parties in Lanc.ishira in 171S, 
passim ; D'Alton’s King Jame.-<’8 Irish Army List, 
p. 851; Historical ^Register, 1716, pp. 222-3; 
Cohbett’s Stats Trials ; Doran’s Jacobite London, 
i. 21 4 ; Lives of Twelve Bad. Men, ed. Seceombe, 
pp. 123-7 ; Noble’s Continuation of Granger, iii. 
481 ; A True Copy of a Paper delivered to tha 
Slierifih of London by Colonel Oxburgh, 1718, 
fob] T. S. 

OXENBEIDGE, JOHN (1G08-1674), 
puritan divine, horn at Daventry, North- 
amutooshire, on SO Jon. 1608, was eldest sou 
of Daniel Oxenbridge, M.D. of Christ Church. 
Oxford, and a practitioner at Daventry, and 
afterwards in London. His mother was 
Katherine, daughter of Thomas Harby, by 
Katherine, dau^ter of Clement Throgmorton 
of Hasoly, third son of Sir George Throgmor- 
ton of Coughton. Wood confuses him with 
another John Oxenbridge, a commoner of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1623, anno cetatis 
18. He was, in fact, admitted a pensioner of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on 8 April 
1626, and matriculated in July of the same 
year. Migrating afterwards to Oxford, he 
entered Magdalen UaU, proceeded D.A. on 
ISNov. 1628,andcommencedM.A.onl8 June 
1631 (Wood, Fatti 0.i-on. i. 438, 460). He 
became a tutor of Miwdalen HaU; and in 
order to promote the bettor government of 
the society, he drew up a document which 
he persuaded his scholars to auhsciihe. He 
thus exhibited a contempt for the college 
statutes which led to his deprivation of 
office on 27 May 1634. Laud was chan- 
cellor of the university, end his sentence on 
Oxenbridge is printed in Wharton’s ‘Rs- 
mains of Laud,’ ii. 70. It recites that, both 
by the testimony of witnesses upon oath 
and by his own confession, the tutor had 
‘ been found guilty of a strange, singular, 
and superstitious way of dealing with his 
scholars, bs persuading and causing some of 
them to Vvihscrihe as votaries to several 
articles/ramed by himself (as he pretends) 


for their better gorernmcnl ; as if the statutes 
of the place he lives in, and the authorities 
of the present goternors, were not sufficient.’ 
The vice-chancellor, Brian Dnppa [q. v.], was 
thereupon informed that Oxenbridge should 
‘ no longer be trusted with, the tuition of any 
scholars, or suffered to read to them publicly 
or privately, or to receive any stipend or 
salary in that bebalf.’ Oxenbridge left the 
hall, and subsequently married his first wife, 
Jane, daughter of Thomas Butler, merchant, 
of Newcastle, by Elizabeth Clavering of 
Uallale^ aunt to Sir John Clavering of Ax- 
well. Eor some time he preached in Eng- 
land, showing himself to he ‘very Rchisma- 
tical,’ and then he and his wife, who ‘ had 
an infirm body, but was strong in faith,’ 
took two voyages to the Bermudas, where 
he exercised the ministry. In 1641, during 
the Long parliament, he returned to Eng- 
land, and preached ‘ very enthu=-iaatically in 
his travels to and fro.’ London, Winchester, 
and Bristol arc enumerated in the list of 
towns which he visited. A manuscript me- 
moir quaintly remarks that he and his wife 
’ tumbled about the world in unsettled times,’ 
In January 1643-4 he was residing at Great 
Yarmouth, where he was permitted by the 
corporation to preach every Sunday morn- 
ing before the ordinary time of Bervioe,_ pro- 
vided he made Ms ' exercise ’ by halt-past 
eight o’clock in the morning. He thus 
preached for months without me or reward ; 
hut at his departure the corporation pre- 
sented him with 167. His next call was to 
Beverley, to fill the peipetual curacy of the 
minster, in the patronage of the corporation. 
Hia name occurs in the list compiled by 
Oliver under the date of 1046 (Olivxb, 
Beverley, p. 368). Two years afterwards he 
was nominated by the committee of plun- 
dered ministers as joint preacher with one 
Wilson at St. Mary's, Beverley (Potobos, 
Beverlac, p. 866). Wood, in a venomous 
article, states that while Oxenbridge was in 
the pulpit ‘his dear wife preached in tha 
house among her gossips and others ; ’ and 
the manuscript mepou- remarks that her 
hnsbandj ' a grave divine and of great minis- 
terial skill . . loved commonly to have her 
opinion upon a text before he preached it . , . 
she being a scholar beyond w^t is usual in 
her sex, and of a masculine judgment in the 
profound points of theology. 

From Beverley Oxenbinoge went to Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, where a week-day lecture- 
ship in the gift of the Mercers’ Company, 
London, had been founded by one Fishborne 
in 162S, and a new churcb, commenced in 
1648, was finished in 1652 ay the exertions 
of Colrael George Fenwick, the governor 
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(FutLEB, JSiiit, of Berwick, p. 183). In the 
will of his mother, dated 1 &51, Oxenbridge 
is described as of Berwick, and in April 
1652 he was with another congregationnlist 
minister in Scotland, On S6 Oct, 1652 he 
was appointed a fellow of Eton College, in 
succession to .Tohn Symonds, dece.'iaed {Addit. 
MS. 6848, f. 421 ; Baewood, Alumni JEton. p. 
74). Before his removal to Eton he had formM 
a fHendship with Andrew Marvell [q._v,], 
and among the manuscripts of the Society 
of Antiquaries there is a letter from Marvell 
to Cromwell, dated from IVindsor, 28 July 
1653, bearing his testimony to the worth of 
Mr. and Mrs. Oxenbridge {MSS. Soe. Antig. 
Land. 138, f. 66). Mrs. Oxenbridge died on 
26 April 1658, at the age of thirty-seven, 
and was buried at Eton. In tlia college 
chapel a ' black marble slab near Lupton’s 
chapel, under the arch against the wall over 
the second asceut to the altar,’ once recorded 
her virtues in a Latin inscription, styled 
' canting ' by Wood, and written by Marvell 
(Le Neve, Monumenta Anplicana, 1650-79, 
p. 18 ; Marvell, Woi-kj;, h. 195). 

Oxenbridge offended Wood by marrying, 
‘ before be had been a widower a year,’ a 
‘rriinous vitgiu named Frances, tbe only 
daufhter of Hetekiah Woodward, the schis- 
mutical vicar of Bray, near Windsor j ' bnt 
the lady died in childbed in the first vear of 
her marriage. Oxenbridge still remained at 
Eton, and on 25 Jan. 1658-9 preached there 
the funeral sermon on Francis Rous [q. v.], 
one of Cromwell's lords, who died provost 
of Eton. On the Restoration in 1660 he was 
ejected from his fellowship, and the monument 
to his first wife was defaced and eventually re- 
moved, though another, in memorv of his se- 
cond wife, was allowed to remain, lie nowiw- 
tumed to Berwick-upon-Tweed, and preached 
there until he was silenced by the Act of Uni- 
formity in 1662, Again he ‘ tumbled about 
the world in unsemed times,’ and ‘ in the 
general shipwreck that befel nonconformists 
we find him swimming away to Surinam’ 
in the West Indies, ‘ an English colony first 
settled by the Lord Willoughby of Parham ’ 
OliTllEE, Magnalia Christi Americana, VliSi, 
h'L 221). Surinam was soon seized by the 
Butch, put was retaken by Sir John Herman 
for the English. With him Oxenbridge went 
to Barbados in 1667, and thence proceeded to 
New England in 1669. He married his third 
wife, Susanna, widow of one Abbit, after No- 
vember 1660, and probably at Barbados, On 
20 Jan. 1669-70 he and his wife were ad- 
mitted members of the first church or meet- 
ing-house at Boston, Massachusetts. Shortly 
afterwards he was unanimously invited to 
become its pa&tor, and he was accordingly 
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j ‘ordained’ to it on 4 May 1670 {ColhctioTis 
of the Massachusetts Satorkal Soc, 1804, 
1 p. 103). In 1672 he was appointed one of 
the licensers of the press. He died suddenly 
on 28 Bee. 1674, being seized with apople.xy 
towards the close of a sermon which ho was 
preaching at Boston. His will, dated 1 2 Jon. 
1078-4, 18 printed in the ‘ Sussex Arohseo- 
logical Oolleotions,’ 1860, p. 216. 

By his first wife he had issue Boniel Oxen- 
bridge, M.B. ; Batlishua, who became the 
wife of Richard Scott of Jamaica, o gentle- 
man of great estate ; and two other daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Mary. His daughter 
Theodora, hy his second wife, married, on 
21 Nov. 1()77, the Rev. Peter Thatcher, 
afterwards pastor of Milton, Massachusetts, 
and died in 1607. 

Wood says : ‘ This person was a strange 
hodg-podg of opinions, not easily to be de- 
scribed; was of a roving and rambling liead, 
spent much, and died, I think, hnt in a 
mean condition.’ For different is the cha- 
racter of him given by Emerson, the pastor 
of the church at Boston in 1812, who states 
that Oxenbridge ‘is reckoned hy the histo- 
rians of Boston among the most elegant 
writei-8, as well as most eloquent preachers, 
of his time. Like hie great and good pre- 
decessor, he was sincerely attached to the 
congregational interest ; and the piety which 
he Perished at heart exhibited itself in his 
habitual conversation.’ 

His works ore: 1. ‘A double Watoh- 
wordj’or the Buty of Watching, and Watch- 
ing to Buty; both echoed from Revel. 16. 6 
and .Ter. 60. 4, 6.’ Loudon, 1661, 8vo. 
2. ‘ A Seasonable Proposition of Propagating 
the Gospel by Christian Colonies in the 
Continent of Quaiona : being some gleanings 
of a larger Biscourse drawn, hut not pub- 
lished. By John Oxenbridge, a silly worms, 
too inconsiderable for so great a Work, and 
therefore needs and desires acceptance and as- 
sistance from Above’ [London (P), 1070 (P)], 
4to. _S. ‘A Sermon at the Anniversary 
Election of Governor, &d., in New England,’ 
1672, on Hosea viii. 4. Judge Warren had 
a copy of this sermon in 1860, the only one 
probably in existence. 4. ‘ A Sermon on tho 
seasonable Seeking of God,’ printed at Boston. 

[The Oxenbridges of Brodo Place, Sussex, 
and Boston, Massachussl ts, by William Burrnnt 
Cooper, London, 1860, 8vo, roiirintcd from tho 
Sussex Archieolugical Oollootions, xii, 206 ; 
Addit. MSS. 6877 f. 114, 24490 p. 426 ; Ander- 
son’s Hist, of the Colonial Church, ii. 246-8 ; 
Baker’s Northamptonshire, i. 8 <8 ; Poster’s 
Alumni Oxon.; Kennott'sEegisloranA Chronicle, 
641 ; Lipscomb’s Buckinghambhirl kriv. 487; 
Uections of tho Masaachu&oUs HistoKcal Soe, 
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iii. 257, 300, ir. 217, ri. p. v, Tiii, 277 : Palmer's 
Noni'onfomistb' Memoridl, 1 802, i. 299 ; PouUon’s 
BeTerl<ic, pp. 368, 485 , Wood’s AtU. Oxou. ili. 
468. 593, 1026, Past!, i. 438, 460; Kotes and 
Queries. Sth ser. Tiii. 203.] T. C. 

OXENDEN, ASHTON (1809-1892), 
bishop of Montreal, fifth Eon of Sir Henry 
Oxenden, seventh baronet, -rohodiedin 1838, 
by Mary, daughter of Colonel Oraham of St. 
Lawronee, near Canterbury, was born at 
Broome Parli, Canterbury, on 20 Sept. 1808. 

Educated at IUim<‘gate and at Harrow, he 
matriculated from U uiveraity Oollego,Oiford, 
on 9 June 1826, graduated B.A. 1831, M.A. 
1859, and was created D.D. 10 July 1869. 
In December 1833 he was ordained to the 
curacy of Barham, Eent, where he intro- 
duced weekly cottage lectures. In 1838 
he resigned ms char,>e, and during the fol- 
lowing seven years was incapacitated for 
work by continuous ill-health. From 1849 
to 1869 he was rector of Pluokley with Pev- 
ingtou, Kent, and in 18G4 was made an 
honorary canon of Canterbury Cathedral. At 
Pluokley ha first commenced extemporaneous 

f reaching, and wrote the ‘ Barham Tracts.’ 

n May 1869 he was elected bishop of Mont- 
real and metropolitan of Canada by the 
Canadian provincial synod. Ha was con- 
secrated ill ■'iVestminatev Abbey on 1 Aug., 
and installed in Montreal Cathedral on 
6 Sept. Three-fourths of the population of 
the city were Roman catholics, but the 
church of England possessed twelve churches 
there besides the cathedral. Oxenden pre- 
sided over nine dioceses. He assiduously 
attended to his episcopal duties, generally 
living in Montreal during the winter, and 
visitmg the country districts in the summer. 
Ill-health caused his resignation of the 
bishopric in 1878, and on his return to Eng- 
land he attended the Pan-Anglican synod. 
From 30 May 1879 to 1884 he was vicar of 
St. Stephen’s, near Gani erhury, and from 
1879 to 1884 he ofliciated os rural dean of 
Canterbury. He died at Biarritz, France, 
on 22 Feb. 1892, baving married on 14 J une 
1804 Sarah, daughter of Joseph Hoare Brad- 
shaw of London, hanker, by whom he had a 
daughter, Mary Ashton Oxenden. 

The bishop wrote nmuerous small theologi- 
cal works, which the author’s plain and simple 
languwe rendered very popular. ‘ The Path- 
way oLSofely,’ 1866, was much appreciated 
by the poorer classes, and ultimately reached a 
circulation of three hundred and fifty thousand 
copies. ' The Christian Life,’ 1877, went to 
forty-seven thousand, and the ' Barham 
Tracts' Nos. 1 to 49, after running to many 
editions in iJ^r original form, were collected 
and publish^ as ‘ Cottoge Readings’ in 1860. 
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With Charles Henry Ramaden, he irrole in 
1858 ‘ Family Prayers for Eight Weeks,' 
which was often* reprinted. Oxenden’s 
name is attached to upwards of forty-five 
distinct works. Besides those already men- 
tioned, the most important were ; 1, ‘ The 
Cottage Library,' 1846-61, 6 vols. 2. ‘ Con- 
firmation; OP, Are you ready to serve Christ P' 
1847; tenth thousand, lS*o9. 3. ‘Cottage 
Sermons,’ 1833. 4. ‘ Family Prayers,’ 1838 ; 
Srd ed. 1880. 6. ‘The Fourfold Picture of 
the Sinner,’ 1858. 6. ‘Fervent Prayer,' 

1860; fifth thousand, 1861. 8. ‘Cod's jrles- 
sage to the Poor: Eleven Sermons in PlucUey 
Church;’ Srd ed. 1861. 9. ‘The Home be- 
yond ; op,IInppy Old Age,' 1861 ; ten thousand 
copies. 10. ‘ Sermons on the Christian Life,’ 
1861. 11. ‘Words of Peace,’ 1863. 12. ‘The 
Parables ofourliord explained,’ 1864. 13. ‘A 
Plain History of the Ohristjan Church,’ 1864. 
14. ‘Our Church and her Services,’ 1866. 
16. ‘Decision,’ 1869. 16. ‘ Short Lectures 
on the Suiidav Gospels,’ 1869. 17. ‘ My First 
Year in Canada,’ 1871. 18. ‘A Simple Ex- 
position of the Psalms,’ 1872. 19. 'Counsel 
to f he Confirmed,’ 1878 ; ten thousand copies. 

20, ‘Short Comments on the 6o^els,’1885. 

21. ‘Touchstones ; or, Christian (»aces and 
Characters tested,’ 1884. 

[The History of my Life : an Autobiography 
by the Bight Bev, A. Oxenden, 1891; Plain 
Sermons, 1898 ; Memoir, pp. ziii-lzxxr, with 
portrait; Grraphic, 5 Mirch 1882, p. 298, with 
portrait; Times, 23 Feb. 1892, p. 9 ; Quardian, 
24 Feb. 1882. p. 263.] G. 0. B. 

OXENDEN, SiE GEORGE (1620-1669), 
governor of the fort and island of Bombay, 
third son of Sir James Oxenden of Bene, 
Kent, Imight, and of Margaret, daughter of 
Thomas Nevinson of Eastry, Kent, was bap- 
tised at Winghom on 6 April 1620. The 
family of Oxenden, or Oxinden, has been resi- 
dent in Kent since the reign of Henry III. 

George Oxenden spent his youth in India, 
and on 24 Nov. 1661 was knighted at 
Whitehall. At the time the London East 
India Company, after many imcertainties of 
fortune, bad been strengthened by the grant 
of a new charter by ChaTlesII,hut the king’s 
marriage to a princess of Portagal involved 
the company in a difficult crisis. _ The island 
of Bombay had, under the marriage treaty, 
been ceded by Portugal to England, and it 
lay within the company’s territories. The 
court of directors in March 1061 resolved to 
restore their trade in the East Indies, and 
desired to make the acquisition of Bombay 
by crown serve their own interests. 
Accordingly they appointed, on 19 March 
1G62, Sir George Oxenden to the post of 
president and chief director of aU their affairs 
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‘at Surat, and all other their factories in 
the north parts of Indie, from Zeilon to the 
Red Sea.’ A salary of 300/. per annum and 
a gratuity of 200/. per annum were provided 
for him, so as to remove him from all temp- 
tations to engage in private trade. _ The 
company further obtained from the Mng a 
warrant under the privy seal to Oxenden, 
authorising him, in the company’s name, to 
seize and send to England such persons not 
in their service as might be engaged in pri- 
vate trade. 

Oxenden found on his arrival in India that 
the position of the company was very critical. 
The company’s trade was limited to the pre- 
sidencies of idurat and Fort St. George, and 
to the factory at Bantam. The king’s troops 
were coming fix>m England to keep down 
private trade. Sir George 0.venden was in- 
stnicted to assist them, and to abstain from 
embroiling the company with foreign powers. 
The States-General of Holland were en- 
deavouring to wrest from England the su- 
premacy of the sea in Asia, ana they bitterly 
resented the recent action of the Foituguese. 
The English troops arrived, but were unable 
to obtain the immediate cession of Bombay, 
and Sir George Oxenden was prevented from 
assisting them by increased complications. 
France joined Holland in threatening the 
company’s trade, while the mogul chieftains 
showed themselves jealous of English pre- 
dominance, and formed a new source of 
danger. Aurungzebe, themogui king, wished 
to increase his exactions from both the Eng^ 
lish and the Dutch, and was only hindered 
by his fear of the superior naval force of the 
two powers. 

Sir Abraham Shipman, the commander of 
the royal troops, found Mmself powerless to 
take or hold Bombay, and therefore proposed 
to cede it to the company. Meanwhile the 
government of Acheen offered the whole of 
the trade of that port to the company, in 
return for the company’s aid against the 
Dutch. Both these offers were under Oxen- 
den’s consideration when, in Januatj 1668, 
Surat was suddenly attacked by a force of 
Mahrattas, consisting of some four thousand 
horse, under the command of Sevagee. The 
inhabitants fled, the governor shut himself 
up in the castle, while Oxenden and the 
compands servants fortified the English fac- 
tory, where property estimated at 80,000/. 
was stored. Oxenden and his party defended 
themselves so brave!^ that they preserved 
not only the factory, but also the town from 
destruction. Sevagee, however, carried off an 
immense booty. The moguls were relieved 
of danger by the repulse of the Mahrattas, 
and Oxenden received the thanks of Aurung- i 


zebe, and an extension of the privileges of 
trade to the English, with an exemption of 
the payment of customs for on^ear. 

But both the Dutch and the Erench mavu- 
tained their warlike attitude, and active 
hostilities seemed imminent. Accordingly, 
in March 1667, Charles II ceded Bombay to 
the East India Company. The latter now 
determined to revive theh western trade, 
and commissioned Oxenden to toke posses- 
sion of the island of Bombay. In August 
following the court of directors appointed 
him governor and commander-in-onief of 
Bombay, with power to nominate a deputy- 
governor to reside on the island, but ho was 
placed under the control of the president 
and council of Sm’at. On 21 September 1 667 
the island was formally ceded by the royal 
troops to the new governor. The English 
officers and privates there were invited to 
enter the oompan 5 ^s service, and thus the 
flrst military establishment of the East India 
Company at Bombay was created. 

On I'i July 1669 Oxenden died at Surat, 
'a man whose probity and talents had 
enabled the presidency [of Surat] to preserve 
the company’s rights and commerce, and 
who, to the esteem of their servants, united 
the respect of the Dutch and French, as well 
as of the native government and merchants 
of Surat.’ The conmany erected a stalely 
monument over Sir George’s grave at Surat, 
There is a portrait at Broome Park, Kent, the 
seat of the family from the seventeenth con- 
tT^, representing him in a long flowing white 
wig and a blue coat with the company^ brass 
buttons, and a bdton in his hand. In the 
background is an Indian scene. 

Su’ Georgfe Oxenden left a legacy of 800/. 
for the erection of the monument to the 
branch of the family at Dene, Kent. His 
nephew. Sir Henry Oxenden, third baronet 
(d. 1700), who was for a short time deputy- 
governor of Bombay, was second son of 
George Oxenden’s elder brother Heiuy, who 
was knighted on 9 Juue 1660, was M.P. 
for Sandwich, and was created a baronet on 
8 May 1678. The latter’s third son, George, 
is separately noticed. 

[Bruce’s Annals of the East India Company ; 
Duff's History of the Mahrattas, i, 198 ; Diary 
of (8ir) William Hedges, ed. Yule, ii. 223, 303, 
807 j Philipot’s Visitation of Kent in 1619; 
Betbam’s Baronetage, iii. 28 j Brit. Mns. Add. 
MSa. 28006-9, 33896 ff. 66, 120, SilOS f. 200, 
and Harl, MS. 6832 f. 208.] B. H. S. 

OXENDEH, GEORGE (1661-1703), civil 
lawyer, baptised on 31 Cot. 1661, was the 
thirf son of Sir Henry Oxen^n of Dene in 
Winghom, Kent, by his seoon^vife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir William ifferedith of 
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Leeds Xent. His uncle Sir George, sliip of the same kind. Ilis Trife Elizabeth, 

governor of Bomhaj', and his distant cousin, daughter of Sir Basil Dixwell of Broome, 
llenry Oxenden, the poet, ore separately Xent,WBSone of theiuaidsof honour toQiieen 
noticed. He was entered at Trinity Hall, Mary, and died at Bath on 18 Sept. 1704. 
Cambridge, as a scholar on 8 .My 1667, gra- Their eldest son, Henry (rf. 1720), and his 
duated 1 jL.B. 1073, M A. per Itteraa reffias , next brother, George, both succeeded to the 
1675^ and LL.D. 1679, and on 14 July 1674 family baronetcy. 

was mcorporated at Oxford.^ Having been SiBGE0EeE0xBKT)BN(1694r-177o),an‘ex- 
for some time a fellow of Trinity HaB, he was tremel}- handsome’ man, married the eldest 
elected its master and admitted on 21 Feh. daughter and coheiress of Edmund Bunch 
1688-9, remaining in that position until his v.], and was notorious for his profligacy, 
death. In 1692 he was appointed vice-chan- He seduced his sister-in-law, Bell Bunch, 
celloroftheumTersity,andfroml696tol698 wife of Mr. Thompson, and was thought to 
he represented it in parliament. On 12 July he the father of the third Earl of Orford. 
1679 he was admitted to the College of Ad VO- Sir George represented in parliament for 
cates; he became the regius professor of civil many years the borough of Sandwich in 
law at Combrldee in 1684, and succeeded Sir Xent, and was in turn a lord of the admiralty 
Thomas Exton Mv.], who died in 1688, as and of the treasury. His character and his 
oi'ncial or dean oi the arches, dean of the pecu- gallmitriea are painted in Lord Hervey’s 
liars, and vicar-general to the Archbishop of ‘ Memoirs ’ (ii. 346 J, Lady Mary Wortley 
Canterbury; but the date of his admission to Montagu’s ‘ Works ’ (ii. 196, iii. 409), .and 
those posts is given by Newcourt and others Horace Walpole’s 'Letters’ (ed. Cunning- 
RS ' 2 Feb. 1CD4.’ He was also chancellor of I ham,i. 842, vii. 484). A half-leng;th portrait 
the diocese of Loudon. All these offices he of him was at Ximbolton Castle, the seat of 
retained for his Ufa. the Duke of Manchester, He died at Dene 


0.venden contributed Latin verses to the 
collections of poems by members of Cam- 
bridge University on (1) the marriage of the 
Princess Aime, 1683 ; (2) thedeath of CWles 
and the accession of James, 1684-5 ; (3) the 
birth of the prince, 1688 ; (4) the accession 
of William and Mary, 1089 ; (5) the death 
of Queen Mary, 1094^; (6) the death of 
the Duke of Gloucester, 1700 ; (7) the death 
of William and the accession of Anne, 1702. 
His conduct in the proceedings against 
Watson, the bishop of St. Davids, was cen- 
sured in the address to the reader, ^eflxed 
to ‘ A large Review of the summary view of 
tlie Articles against the Bishop of St. Davids,’ 
which is usually attributed to Robert Fer- 
guson (ei.l714) fg.T.l, andfurther disclosures 
were promised in a later tract. The reader 
was specially requested to compare Oxen- 
den’s lines in the Cambridge poems on the 
birth of the prince with his subsequent 
remarks on him and King James, who had 
previously forgiven and preferred him, Oxen- 
den advb>ed TiUotson, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, on the legal points arisi^ out of 
Burnet’s consecration as Bishop of Salisbury 
(BmOH, L^e of TiUotson, p. 331). 

Oxenden died at Doctors’ Commons on 
20 or 21 Feb. 1702-8, and was buried with 
Lis ancestors at Wingham, in a vault under 
the south or Dene chancel. He gave 40f. for 

Hafj and intended to have i'oimdeii a scholar 
ship for a Keslish clergyman’s 8on,_ hut died 
before the Matter was settled, His widow, 
however, Irit 1502. for an additional scholar- 


in January 1776. 

[Easted's Kent, iii. 696; Archmologia Can- 
tiaua, vi, 277 ; Coote's Civilians, p. 101 ; Is 
Neve’s Fasti, iii, 60B, 660, 657, 680; Beuys 
Kent Genealogies; Betham's Baronettigs, iii, SC- 
SI ; Foster’s Alumni Oxen. ; Wood’s Athens 
OxDD, ii. 837 ; Newconrt’s Bepertorium Bed, 
Xiond. i. 446; information from Mr, C. £. S. 
Heodlnm of Trinity Hail.] W. P, 0. 

OXENDBlSr or OZINHEN, HENRY 
(1609-1670), poet, eldest son of Diehard 
Oxinden (168^1629), of Little Maydekm in 
Barham, Kent, by Katherine, daughter of 
Sit Adam Sprakeling of Canterbury, was 
bom in the parish of Bt. Paul’s, Canterbury, 
on 18 Jan. 1609. Sir Henry Oxinden (d. 
1620) of Dene in Wingham, in the same 
county, was bis grandfather [Benton Begis- 
ter\ of. Bent. mag. 1796, i. 466) ; and Sit 
Henry Oxenden (d. 1686), who was M.P. for 
Sandwich in 1660, and who was created a 
baronet on 8 May 1678, and Sir George 
Oxenden [q. v.], governor of Bombay, were 
his first cousins (see HASTrn, ’Kmt, iii. 696). 
He matriculated from Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, on 10 Nov. 1626, and graduated 
B.A. 1 April 1627. He was appointed rector 
of Dadnage in Buckinghamshire in 1603, and 
held that benefice until his death in June 
1670. He was buried on 17 June at Denton 
in Kent. He married, first, on 28 Dec. 1632, 
Anne (d. 1640), daughter of Sir Samuel 
Peyton, by whom he hud a eon Thomas, bap- 
tised on 27 Feb. lOSl) ; secondly, on 16 Sept. 
1042, Katherine (d. 1698), daughter of James 
Cullen, by whom he left no mate 
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Oxindeo was author of: 1. ‘Eeligionia 
FunuB et HypooritJe Finis,’ 1647, 4to. A. 
satirical poem upon the growth of mushroom 
sects, in Latin hexameters, to which is pre- 
fixed an engraved head of the author, 3. ‘ Jo- 
hns Triumphans,’ 1651, sm. Sro, a poem of 
similar character to the foregoing, but of much 
greater merit. It has commendatory verses 
by Alex Ross, 'William Netheraole of the 
Inner Temple, and others. The author was 
much flattered by a report that this poem 
was read in foreign schools. 8. ‘ElxAv 
iiiairiXiK^ ; Or an Image Royal,' 1660, 12mo. 
4. ‘Charles Triumphant: a Poem,* 1600, 
13mo. He also indited an epitaph in English 
verse on Sir Anthony and Dame Gertrude 
Perceval (this is printed from the tombstone 
in Denton Church in Brydges’s ‘Censura 
Literaria,'x.2o), and prefixed some commen- 
datory verses to Ross’s ‘ lluses Interpreter’ 
(1663). 

[Aichsologia Cantiana, vi. 276-283, where 
are given Oxinden's arms and seal, with some 
directions respecting his fnneral, and a pedigree 
of the tamily of Oxendan or Oxinden ; Wood's 
Athens O^on. ed Bliss, iii, 923 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon, 160fl-17H ; Hunter’s Chorus Vatum, vi. 
f. HI, in Brit. ilus. Addit. MS. 24492; Brydgra’s 
Censura Lit. x. 369; Gent jVIag. 1796, i. 466; 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Man. (Bohn), 1766; 
Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of England, 1779, iv, 88.1 

T.a 

OXENEDES or OXNEAD, JOHN de 
( d. 1233 is the reputed author of a chro- 
nicle publmhed by Sir Henry Ellis in 1869 
in the Rolls Series. The sole evidence in 
favom: of Oxenedes’s authorsliip is based on 
the title of the manuscript (Cotton MS. Nero 
D. 11), which was then believed to be the only 
one extant. But the fact that the title is not 
in the handwriting of the original scribe, 
which is that of the early part of the foui^ 
teenth century, but in a hand of the middle of 
the sixteenth century, considerably weakens 
the statement. It has been regarded, how- 
ever^ as satisfactory by many writers. 'tVhar- 
ton in ' Anglia Saora’'^(i. 405) and Smith in his 
‘ Catalogue of the Cotton MS.’ treat Oxenedes 
as the author. Tanner has given hiTn n 
rfaoe in his ‘Bibliotheca '(Jiii. Britannico- 
Mibemtca, p. 687), and Sir Henry EUis 
seemed to have no doubt as to ths author- 
ship, though his edition was not very oare- 
fully compiled, and ha is especially negligent 
in Ins account of the sources fimm wMcu the 
Hulmeian Chronicle is derived (of. Intro- 
duction, pp. vi sq. with Mon. Mist. Germ. 
Scriptt. xxviii. 698). Moreover, the dis- 
covery of another manuscript, belonging to 
tfe Dube ofNewcastla, just after Ellis’s edi- 
tion was printed off, has somewhat vitiated 


his coudusions. This manuscript is m a four- 
teenth-century handwriting, and is regarded 
as having been transcribed, not from the Cot- 
ton MS., but from a common lost original. 
A collation of the Duke of Newcastle’s MS. 
with the Cotton MS., made by Mr. Knowles, 
was published as an appendix to EUis’e edi- 
tion. It is not clear from the printed edition 
whether this manuscript also ascribes the 
authorship to Oxenedes. 

Nothing is known positively about Ox- 
enedes. His name is plain^ derived from 
the little village of Oxneafi, on the Bure 
in NorfoUt, about four miles south-east of 
Aylsham, and it is therefore usual to assume 
that he was born there. It is clear that the 
chronicle ascribed to him is the work of a 
monk of the great Norfolk Benedictine 
monastery of St. Benot’s, Hulme, which is 
situated in the marshes lower down the Bure, 
about ten miles from Oxnead. It is note- 
worthy, however, that Oxnead did not be- 
long to the monks of St. Benet’s, and its 
name is not mentioned either in the chroniblB 
or in the cartularies of that house. 

The chronicle of Oxenedes extends ftom 
the time of Alfred to 1293. The earlier por- 
tion is a compilation of no gi'eat value. Dp 
to 1268 the writer mainly follows John of 
■Wallingford. Between 1268 end 1292 the 
narrative is derived from the Bury St. Ed- 
munds chronicle of John de Tayster and his 
continuators. Up to 1280 there is prootioally 
nothing fresh added by the Hulme writer 
except some details of the barons’ wars in 
1264. and 1266. After 1280 a good deol of 
Norfolk history is mentioned which is not 
found elsewhere, but very little of any im- 
portance that affects general history. The 
chronicle deals fully with the aft'aira of St. 
Benet's, Hulme, and breaks off abruptly in 
the middle of a sentence announcing the 
election of Robert Winohelsey as archbishop 
of Canterbury in March 1293. It is thought 
to be evident, from the hack of the leaf being 
left blank, that the abrupt conclusion is duo 
to the author having ceased his labour, so 
that the death of the writer probably took 
place iu 1298. A short chronicle of St. 
Benet’s, which is appended to the Newcastle 
manuBoript, also ends in 1294. 

['The latroduction of Sir Henry Ellis to his 
edition of the Chronicle in the Bolls Series should 
be comporad with the brief but viiluahlo Intro- 
duction by Dr. Lieberniann to the oxtniets eon- 
Mming imperial affairs printed by him in 
Monamenta Germanics Historica, Soriptorca, 
xxiviii. 698 sq.] T. F T 

OXENFOBD, JOHN (18:12-1877)^ dia- 
matic author, critic, and trau^tor, born ot 
Camberwell on 12 Aug. 1812^08 almost 

V 
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entirely self-educated, though for upwards 
of two'years he was a pupil of S. T. Friend 
(cf. Times, 20 Feh. 1877). Being intended 
for the legal profession, he was articled to a 
London solicitor ; his name first appears in 
Clarke’s ‘ Law List ' in 1837. It is stated 
that Ilia uncle, Mr. Alaa^er, intended him 
to write the money-market article for the 
'Times,’ and that he assisted in Alsager’s 
oihee in Birchin Lane for some years, and 
that he wrote soundly on commercial and 
financial matters before devoting himself 
entirely to literature and the drama (of. Era, 
4 llnrch 1877). Ue became well neemainted 
with Grerman, Italian, French, and Spanish 
literature in the original, and he translated 
Calderon’s ' Vida es Sueilo ’ in such a manner 
as to evoke a eulogy from Gl. H. Lewes 
(of. Lewes, Zaps Vega and Calderon). 
Among otherworlis, Oxenford also translated 
a large portion of Boiardo's ' Orlando Inna- 
morato,’ Moliere’s ‘ Tartuffe,’ Goethe’s ‘ Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit ’ (London, 1846), Jacohs’s 
‘Hwlos,’ Xuno Fischer's 'Francis Bacon,’ 
'Die Wahlverwandsohaften,' Eckermann’s 
' Conversations of Goethe’ (London, 1860^ — 
of which it was said that the translation 
possessed ' guaUtiaa of style superior to the 
original’ (Atheneeum, 24 Feb. 1877). He 
also edited Fliigel’s ‘ Complete Dictionaw of 
the German and English Languages,’ 1837, 
8vo, and ‘ The Illustrated Book of French 
Songs from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth 
Oenlimy,’ 183A 8vo, and assisted Francis 
Htifier to translate the words of the "Wagner 
selections for the Albert Hall performances 
in 1877, An essay by him on ‘ Iconoclasm 
in Philosophy ’forthe'WeslminsterEeview,’ 
based on Schopenhauer’s ‘ Farerga und Fara- 
lipomena,’ created a considerable amount of 
interest at a time when Schopenhauer was 
little known andleas understood in England. 
Oxenford’s essay ‘may be called without 
exaggeration the foundation of Schopen- 
hauer’s fame both in his own and in other 
countries’ C^rtnightly Seview, December 
1876). 

But Oxenford’s interests were largely ab- 
sorbed bytbe stage, and as dramatist and 
dramatic critic he a^ieved his widest repu- 
tation, His earliest dramatic efibrte were 
‘ My Fallow Clerk ’ (1836) and * A Day well 
spent ’ (English Opera House, 4 April 18S6), 
which passed tluough many editions, and 
was translated into German and Dutch. An 
incomplete list, containing the titlesof sixty- 
eight plays, &o., by Oxenford, ranging firom 
the above-mentioned works to ‘ The Porter 
of Havre ’ (produced at the Frincess’s Theatre 
on 15 Sept. 1876), is given in the ‘ Musical 
"World’ for *10 March 1877 (of.iJrit Mus. 


Cali) A piece by him called ‘ The Hemlock 
Draught,’ which is not generally included in 
the lists of his dramatic works, was produced 
about 1848, when the cast included the elder 
Farren, Leigh Murray, and Mrs. Stirling (cf. 
Era, 11 March 1877). Oxenford also wrote 
a large number of librettos, including those 
to Maefarren's opera a, 'Robin Hood’ and 
' Helvellyn ' (see If v.ce.\bbex, Sir G. A., and 
Bs-SflsTEU, Life of Q. A, Matfarren, pas- 
sim), to Benedict s ‘ Richard Cuur da Lion ’ 
and ‘ Lily of Killamey.’ His farce 'Twice 
Hilled ’ was translated and played in Ger- 
many, and (in the form of an opera, ‘ Bon 
Soir, Monsieur Fantolon,’ the music by A. 
Grisai) at the Op6ra Comloue in Fans in 
1861. 

About 1860 Oxenford became dramatic 
critic to the ‘ Times ’ newspaper, and held 
that position for more than a quarter of a 
centmy. In 1867 he visited America, and 
subsequently made a tour in Spain, From 
each country he sent a series of articles to 
the 'Times.' Oxenford was at bU times a 
voluminous writer to the periodical maga- 
zines of his day, and contributed the artufie 
‘ Moliere ' to the ' Penny Cyclopeedia.’ Owing 
to ill-health, he was compellw to resim his 
professional appointments some time Wore 
his death, which took place, from heart- 
disease, at 28 Trinity Square, Southwark, on 
21 Feb. 1877. Eighteen months previously 
he had joined the Roman catholic church, 
and after bis death a requiem mass, with 
music by Herr Meyer Lutz, was performed 
at St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark. He 
was buried at Hensal Green on 28 Feb. (of. 
Catholic Standard ; Musical World, 7 April 
1877, p. 240). 

Oxenford was amiable to weakness, and 
the excessive kindliness of his disposition 
caused him so to err on the side of leniency 
as to render his opinion as a critic practically 
valueless. It was his own boast that ' none 
of those whom he had censured ever went 
home disconsolate and despairingon account 
of anything he had written.’ ffis literary 
work, in prose and verse alike, shows much 
facility. 

[A sketch of Oxenford appeared in Tinsley’s 
Magazine in March, 1874; Academy, 1877, u, 
194 ; Athenaeum, 1877, i. 2SS ; Walford’s Men 
of the iNms, 9th edit . ; Annual Register, 1877, 
ii. 138 ; English Cyclopaedia, LonA>n, 1867, 
vol. iv. col. 573 ; British Museum Catalogue ; 
Times, 28 Feb. 1877, p. 6 col. 6, 26 Feb. p. 4 
col 4 ; authorities cited in the text.] R, H. L. 

OXENHAM, HENRY NUTOOMBE 
(1829-1888), Roman catholic writer, ddest 
son of William Oxenham, a clergyman of 
the church of England, and second master 
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at Harrow School, by his wife, a sister of “Eirenicon” considered in relation to Oa- 
Thoma-i Thellusson Carter, afterwards hono- thoUc Unity,’ London, 1866, 8vo ; 3nd edit, 
rary canon of Christ Chinch, Oxford, was 1871; and a ‘ Postscript on Catholic Unity ’ 
bom at Harrow on 15 Xov. 1829. He was among the ‘Essays on the Eeunionof Ohris- 
educatad at Harrow and BaUiol College, Ox- tendom,' edited by the Bov. E. Q. Lee, 1867, 
ford, where he obtained a classical scholar- In 1870 he contributed to the ‘ Saturday Be- 
ship on 27 Xov. 1840. He graduated B.A. view ’ a series of papers on the proceedings 
(second-class classical honours) in 1850, and at the Vatican council, which were written 
proceeded M.A. in 1854. An easy and per- witih much pungency in a spirit of intense 
suasive speaker, and an earnest high church- hostility to lutramontanism, and were widely 
man, he aired his views at the union, of which read. In 1872 he published a translation of 
he was president in 18 .j 2, and thus spoiled Dr. Dollinger's ‘ Lectures on the Beunion of 
his chances of a fellowship. Ha took holy the Churches,’ London, 8vo. He attended 
orders in the church of England, and was the synod of ‘ old ’ catholics held at Bonn, 
curate first at Worminghall, Buckingham- under Dollinger’s presidency, in September 
shire (1854), and afterwards at St. Bartholo- 1874, and had at first some sympathy with 
mew’s, Cripplegate. the movement which it initiated, but of its 

During his residence at 'WorminghaU later development he entirely disapproved. 
Oxenham published a thin volume ot re- For the English version of Bishop Hefele’s 


ligious verses, intensely catholic in senti- 
ment and of considerable literary merit, en- 
titled ‘The Sentence of Eaires and other 
Poems,’ Oxford, 1854, 8vo ; 2ad edit. Lon- 
don, 1867 ; Srd edit., with additions and 
snupressions, and the title ‘ Poems,’ Loudon, 
1871. He also edited ‘Simple Tracts on 
Oreat Truths, by Clergymen of the Ohuroh 


iishop : 

monumental work, ‘The History of Ohris- 
tian Councils,’ Edinburgh, 1871-83, S vols. 
8vo, Oxenham edited and translated the 
second volume, which was published in 
187 6. The same year appeared his ‘ Catholio 
Eschatologv and Universaliam,’ a reprint, 
revised ancl expanded, of a series of articles 
. . from the ‘Oontemporary Beview,’ vol. xxvii. 

of England,’ Oxford, 18.54, 8vo, and com- (cf. a reply by the Bev. Andrew Jukes in 
piled a ‘ Manual of Devotions for the Blessed Qmtemporanj Eeviexu, vol. xxviii. July 1876, 
Sacrament,’ London, 1854, 8vo. and Oxenham’s rejoinder in the Chnstian 

In November 1857 Oxenham was received Apologist, October 1876). In 1879 he edited, 
into the church of Borne by Dr. (afterwards under the title ‘An Eirenicon of the Eigh- 
Cardinal)Manmng[q.yJiitBayawater. In the teenth Century,’ a reprint of an anonymous 
following year he justified his secession in a ‘ Essay towards a Proposal for Catholic Oom- 
‘ letter to an Anglican friend ’ entitled JThe munion,’ first published in 1704, and 00 m- 
Tractarian Party and the Catholic Bevival,’ monly ascribed to Joshua Basset [q. v.l In 
London, 8vo. He took the four minor orders 1884-6 he reprinted from the ‘ Saturday He- 
in the church of Home, but scrupled to go view ‘ ‘ Short Studies in Ecclesiastical His- 
further, being unable to rid himself of his tory and Biography,’ and 'Short Studies, 
belief m Hie validity and consequent indeli- Ethical and Beligious,’ London, 2 vols. 8vo. 
hihty of his Anglican orders. After some Tall, thin, dork-haired, dark-eyed, and 
tune spent at the Brompton Oratory, a place with the mien and gait of the reoluee, Oxen- 
was iouM fop hini on the professorial staff ham might hare sat to a painter for 'II 
A ® College, Ware, and he Penseroao/ In fact, however, he was a Iceen 

afterwax^ held a mastership at the Oratory observer of men and things, had little capti- 
School, Bimmgham. In m^dle life he city for abstract l^onght, and still less of 
studied in Germany under Dr. Dellinger, for the BahmiBsiveness characteristic of a lovol 
whom he alTOys retained a mofound vonera- and humble catholio. Throughout life he 
bon. _ In 1865 he published The Catholio retained his affection for the ohuroh of Enir- 
??®*^,‘S!S*®^*'?“™®'^VLondon,8vo(2nd land, his belief in the validity of her orders, 

^ friendship of some of her most dis- 

tinguished clergy, while he ooonsionally at- 

‘'FlMt 5 1 services. He was also an active 

Fnst Age of Ototiirnty Md the Church,’ member of a theological society whicli, from 
3rd edit. 1877. its oompi-ehsnding^ thinkers Kmost aU 

pronmtmg a better under- shades of opinion, was humorously called the 
Sri nl f ‘PanhmretiW’ Oxenham died,^in the full 

appearance communion of theBoman catholic church, at 
‘ E^meon ’ by the pubCcatiou of his residence, 42 Addison Boad, KensiS 
a, sympathetic letter to his faend Father ’WU- on 28 March 188S, and was buried at 
liam Lockhart [q. v.], entitled < Dr. Puse/s | hurst, Kent. ' “ 
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Besides the -worlts mentioned above, Oxen- 
ham, who wns for many years a regular 
contributor to the ‘ Saturday Review/ was 
the author of several religious tracts and 
of a 'Memoir of Lieutenant Rudolph de 
Lisle, R.N./ London, 1686, 8vo. 

[Foster's Alumni Ozon. ; Boase and Court- 
ney’s Bibl. Cornub. p. 1299,and Collect. Cornnb. 
p. 646 ; Obituary signed Vicesimus, i.e. John 
Oakley [q. v.]i reprinted from Manchester 
Guardian 27 and 31 March 1888, Weekly 
Register 31 March 1888, Saturday Review 
31 March 1888, Athenteum 31 March 1888, 
lEimes 26 March 1888, Ghnrch Times 20 March 
1888, Tablet 7 Rov. 1867 and 31 March 1888, 
Guardian 29 Feb,, 21 Match, and 28 March 1888; 
Ward’s Hist, of St. Edmund’s College, pp. 263, 
279 ; Beusch’fi Rep. Renn. Conf. Bonn, English 
translation, ed. E. B. Liddon, p. xzxix.] 

J. M. R, 

OXEiNHAM, JOHN (d. 167S), sea-eap- 
tain, of a good Devonshire family settled at 
South Tawton, was with Drake in 1672 at 
the capture of Nomhre de Dios [see Dbase, 
Sib Fbabois]. He is spoken of os the ship’s 
cook, a rating which in a small privateer 

S robably corremonded with that of the mo- 
ein purser. In the march across the Isth- 
mus, Oxenham, folio wingDrake, mounted the 
tree at the top of the ridge, and in response 
to Drake’s prayer that it might be granted to 
him to sail on the South Sea, which he had 
imt seen, is said to have answered that, by 
Ood’s grace, he would follow him. On their 
return to E^land Drake was for some time 
employed infieland ; and when two years had 
passed away, Oxenham, whose reputation as 
a man of courage and ability stood high, le- 
eolved to make the attempt by himself. He 
accordingly fitted out a ship of 120 tons, 
with a crew of seventy men, and sailed for 
the Isthmus, where he drew his ship aground 
in a small creek, buried her guns and stores, 
and, with his men, marched across the Isth- 
mus, till, coming to a stream which ran to 
the south, they built a pinnace ‘45 foot 
long by tbe keel,’ and in it sailed down into 
the South Sea, having with them six negroes 
as guides, At the Islo of Pearls they lay 
some ten days, and then captured two smaU 
barks carrying gold and silver from Quito 
to Panama, mth this treasure and some 
p^earls found in the island they returned to 
the river down which they had come, stupidly 
dismissing the prizes near its mouth, and 
allowing them to seo which way they took. 
Indians from the island had already given 
the alarm at Panama, and a strong party 
of men, commanded by Juan de Ortega, had 
been sent out to look for them. Search- 
ing along the coast, Ortega was directed by 


the prizes to the river the English had en- 
tered; and when in doubt as to the particu- 
lar branch, he was further informed by the 
feathers of fowls, which the English, as they 
plucked the birds, bad carelessly thrown 
into the stream. Ortega was thus able to 
follow them up with certainty, and coming 
on their camp, &om which they fled at the 
first alarm, recaptured all the booty. Oxen- 
ham made an attempt to recover the pro- 
perty, hut was beaten off with heavy fess. 
He then retreated for his ship, hut this had 
been found and removed by a party from 
Nomhre de Dios, whence also a body of two 
hundred musketeers was sent to hunt down 
the English. Some, who were sick, fell at 
once into their hands; the rest, including 
Oxenham, were handed over by the negroes. 
They were taken to Panama, and, being un- 
able to show any commission or authority, 
were, for the most part, put to death there 
aspirates; hut Oxenham and two others, the 
master and the pilot, were sent to Lima and 
there hanged. That O-xenham was a man of 
rude courage would appear certain, but the 
whole conduct of the adventure shows him 
to have been without tact or discretion. He 
excited the ill-will of his own. men, and 
made them suspect him of intendingto cheat 
them out of their share of the plunder ; he 
failed to win the affection or loyalty of the 
negroes ; and a succession of blunders, such 
as those by which Ortega was informed of 
the line of his retreat, could have no other 
result than defeat and ruin. The later 
fiction of his intrigue with a Spanish lady 
has been worked with advantage into 
Kingsley’s ‘ "Westward Ho !’ 

[Hakluyt’s Principal Kavigations, iii. 626; 
Purchas his Pilgiimes, iv. 1180; The Obsarva- 
tions of Sir Richard Havkins in The Hawkins’s 
Voyages (Hakluyt Soc.), p. 322 ; Southey’s 
British Admirals, iii. 108.] J. H. L. 

OXFORD, Eabib op. [See Vebe, Eo- 
BEBt EE, third Eabl of the first creation, 
1170 P-1221 ; Vebe,Josn eb, seventh Eabl, 
1313-1860 ; Yebe, Bobebt ee, ninth Eabl, 
1362-1392 ; Vbbe, Aebbetee, tenth Eabl, 
1840 P-1400; "Vbbb, John ee, thirteenth 
Babe, 1443-1613 ; Vebb, Johb bb, sixteenth 
Eabi, 1612P-1662; "Ybbb. Eewabe eb, 
saventeenthEABL, 1650-1604; YBBBfHBaiBT 
BE, eighteenth Eabb, 1693-1626 ; YBBB,A'[r- 
beev be, twentieth Eabe, 1626-1703 ; Hab- 
UBY, Robbkt, first Eabl of the second 
creation, 1661-1724; Hablbv, Eewabe, 
second Ease, 1689-1741.] 

OXFORD, JOHN op (d. 1200), bishop 
of Norwich, presided, according to Roger of 
VVendover (Rolls Ser, i. 26), at the council 
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of Clarendon ‘de mendato ipsius regia,’ 
13 Jan. 1164. Early in February be was 
sent to Sen.«, with Geoi&ey Ridel [q. v.], arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, and afterwards bishop 
of Ely, to ask from Alexander III his con- 
sent to the constitutions of Clarendon and the 
substitution of Roger of Pont I’Evdque [q. v.l 
urchbishOT of York, for Becket as papal 
legate. The former request was refused, the 
latter granted in a modified form (Materiab 
for the History of At ohhisihop Thomas Beeket, 
Rolls Ser. v. 85-6, 91-2, 38). John re- 

turned to England, bearing letters from the 
pope dated Sens, 27 Feb., and was with 
Henry II at 'Woodstock in March (EyioN, 
Itinerary of Henry II, p. 70). In Novem- 
ber, after Becket’s flight, he was sent with 
several bishops and others on an embassy to 
Louis "VII and the Count of Flanders, to re- 
quest that they would not receive the arch- 
bishop (Gebvase or CAWiDKBtiBT, Rolls 
Ser. i. 190). They were not favourably re- 
ceived, and John of Oxford, after again visit- 
ing the pope unsuocesafuUy {Materials, i. 
61), went on to the Empress Matilda, to 
whom he accused Becket of contending for 
church privileges for the sake of personal 
ambition and worldly lucre (li. Rolls Ser. 
v. 146-6). In April or May 1163 he was 
sent with Richard of Uchester [q. v.J, arch- 
deacon of Poitiers, and afterwards bishop of 
Winchester, to negotiate with the Emperor 
ikederic I about the marriage of the king’s 
daughter Matilda to Henry the Lion of 
Saxony. They were present at the council 
of Wurzburg on Whitsunday, 28 May (full 
accounts in Materials, v. 182 sqq.) At this 
council, so Frederic solemnly declared, the 
English envoys swore on their own behalf 
and that of their master to obey the anti- 
pope Paschal. John of Oxford later on as 
solemnly denied that he had taken any such 
oath {ib. V. 460), but he was always hence- 
forth known among Becket’s party by the 
nickname of ‘ Jurator.’ On his return he ac- 
companied the king in his disastrous expe- 
dition against the North-Welsh. Shortly 
after this, on the appointment of Henry of 
Beaumont to the see of Bayeux, he was made 
dean of Salisbury (Lb Neve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, 
ii. 613; Ettoit, Itinerary, v. 89), in spite 
of the previous injunction or Alexander HI 
that no one should be appointed without the 
consent of the canons, the greater part of 
whom were in exile (Materials, iii. 92, 392). 
On Whitsunday, 12 June 1160, Becket at 
"Vfeelay formally excommunicated him be- 
cause he had ‘ fallen into damnable heresy by 
taking the oath to the emperor, and had com- 
municated with the schismatic Ardhbishop 
of Cologne, and had usurped the deanery of 


Salisbury contrary to the pope’s decree’ 
(Materials, v. .383, 388, 393, &c.) This sen- 
tence was confirmed by the pope (fi.p. 392), 
The bishop and chapter of Salisbury were 
at the same time warned not to admit him to 
the deanery. On 24 June the bishops of the 
province of Canterbury appealed to the pope 
gainst the sentence, and Jocelin, bishtm of 
Salisbury, warmly espoused the cause of John 
of Oxford, and was in consequenco suspended 
by the archbishop. John of Oxford appears to 
have abandoned the title of dean for a time 
j (Erioir, Itinerary, p. 102). He was sent in 
November on a mission to Rome. Becket 
wrote at once to warn the Archbishop of 
I Mainz against him (Materials, vi. 62). The 
mission had considerable success. He pro- 
cured his own absolution and confirmation 
in the deanery, after he had surrendered 
it absolutely into the pope’s hands. He 
induced the pope to send two cardinals, 

I Otto and William, to r^ort upon the dispute 
J between Henry and Becket. He appears 
further to have obtained a dispensation from 
the pope for the marriage of Henry’s son 
Geoffrey to Constance, the heiress of Brit- 
tany, which opened a prospect of a vast 
coalition among the holders of great Frank 
fiefs under the English king and hostile to 
Louis Vn(<6. vi. 140, 146, 147, 161-8, 170-1 ; 
Ettow, Itinerary, pp. 102, 103). Protests 
reached Rome from every quarter against this 
change in the papal attitude ; hut the dean 
of Salisbury returned in triumph, boasting 
everywhere of his success (Materials, vi. 240 
et passim). ' Gravissimum in ecclesia Galli- 
canascandalum fecit Johannes de Oxoneford 
qui suo peijurio de Romana tarn facile trium- 
phavit,’ wrote Alice, queen of Louie "yil, to 
the pope (ib. p. 408). In England ho was 
still more vigorous in aotion. In January 
1167 he had an interview with the king in 
Guienne, and was sent into England. Laud- 
ing at Southampton, he found the Bishop of 
H 0 reford_ waiting to cross over to Becket. 

‘ On finding him he forbade him to proced, 
first in the name of the king, and then of the 

E ope. The bishop then inquired . . . whether 
e had any letters to that purpose. He 
asserted that he had, and that tho pope for- 
bade him and the other bishops as well either 
to attend [Beoket’e] summons or obey [him] 
in any particular until the arrival of a legate 
de latere domini pap®, . . . The bishop itf- 
sisted on seeing the letters ; but he said that 
he had sent them ou with his baggage to 
Winchester. . . . When the Bishop of Xon- 
don saw the loiters, he cried aloud as if un- 
able to restrain himself, “ Then Thomas ahull 
no more be my lu’ohbishop " ’ (ib. vi. 161-2). 
On 16 Aug. 1169 the king sent John of 
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Oxford to meet the new legates Grntian and 
Vivian, and he took them to Domfront, and 
was present at the interviews which ensued. 
In November ho was sent to Benevento to 
negotiate further with the pope. In Jannaty 

1170 he returned, bringring letters from the 
pope; he had secured the issue of a new 
commission to compose the quarrel (ib. vii. 
201 seq. 236, &c.) Before many months peace 
had been made, and Becket was escorted to 
England by his old foe, ‘ famoaus ille iuiator 
decouua Saresherienais ’ (MaUriah, iii. 116, 
116, vii. 400 ; GAmfiEB, p. 160). The duty 
was faithfully performed, and the firmness 
of John of Oxford alone prevented outrage 
upon the archbishop by his enemies on ins 
landing {Materials, lii. 118, vii. 403-4; 0.tB- 
NIEB, p. 164). He was not at Canterbury at 
the time of Becket’e murder ; but early in 

1171 he returned to the king, and during the 
next few years remained either with him or 
with his son, the young king Henry (EsTOjr, 
Itine}•anJ^ passim). In 1176 his long sen- 
vices recaived a further reward. On 20 Nov. 
1176 the king, at Eynsham, conferred on him 
the see of Norwich, ' Concorde Norwicen- 
siimi . . . ordiiraiscopi conventia, cardinalis 
auotoritate.’ He was consecrated < bishop 
of the East Angles’ at Lambeth by the 
Archbishop Bichard of Dover fq. v.j on 
14 Dec. (BIxih dd Dioeto, Rolls Ser. iii. 403; 
LBNEVB,Jda!sfi,6d.Hardy,ii. 469). Inll76 
he was despatched, with three companions, 
to escort we kin^s daughter Johanna to 
Sicily. Thu hardships ot the joamey are 
fully narrated by Ralph do Diceto (Rolls 
Ser. i. 418-17). Ha delivered the lady in 
safety on 9 Nov., and returned at once to 
report to the king the success of his embassy 
(to. pp. 416, 417). In the reconstruction of 
the judicial system in 1179 John was ap- 
pointed, with the bishops of 'Winchester 
Richard of Hohester) and Ely (Geoi&ey 
Ridel), ‘ archijusticiai'ius ’ (i6. ii. 436). In 
his later years he appears to have retired from 
political lU'e. He was present at the corona- 
tion of King John (Rooer oe Hovedbn, iv. 
90). He died on 2 June 1200. His life oflbrds 
a striking example of the entire absence of 
specialisation amongthe men whom Henry H 
employed in his great reforms. He was, as 
diplomatist, .judge, statesman, and ecclesias- 
tic, one of the most active of the agents 
through whom Henry II carried out his 
domestic and foreign policy. _ 

Dr. Giles (Joan ms Saresberiensis Opera, vo\. 
i.pref.pp.xiv-xv)attribtttedto John of Oxford 
a treatise ‘ Snmma de posnitentia,' of which 
manuscripts exist in llie Bodleian Library 
and in the Burgundian Library, Brussels. 
Tanner had previously assigned this to John 
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of Biilisbiiry. But there is no e\ idence in- 
ternal or external to support its aecriptioa 
to either author. No literary works are as- 
cribed to John of Oxford by any contempo- 
rary writer, but he was a patron of other 
writers, and among them Daniel of MorW 
[q. V.], who dedicated to him his ‘ Liber de 
Naturis Inferiorum et Superiomm.’ 

[Materials for the Life of Archbishop Thomas 
Becket (Rolls Ser.), eJ. Rohertsoo and Sheppard, 
7 rols. ; Gervase of Canterbury (Rolls Ser.), ed, 
Stubbs; Gamier de Pont Samte-Moiicnce, ed. 
Eippeau. Farts, 1859 ; Lord Lyttelton's History 
of Henry II ; Lives of Becket by Robertson 
(1859), and Morris (2nd ed. 1885] ; Stubbs’s 
Constitutional Hi.‘.tory of England; Eyton’s 
Itinerary of Henry II ; Pipe Bolls; Jones's Fasti 
Ecclesiae SsTesberiensis.] W. H. H. 

OXINDEN, HENRY (1809-1670), poet. 
[See OxEiTDBJJ.] 

OXLEE, JOHN (1779-1854), divine, 
son of a well-to-do farmer in Yorkshire, was 
bom at Ouisboroughin Cleveland, Yorkshire, 
on 26 Sept. 1779, and educated at Sunder, 
land. After devoting himself to business 
for a short time he studied mathematics and 
T.atin, and made such rapid progress in 
Latin that in 1842 Dr. 'Vicesimus Knox 
appointed him second master at Tunbridge 
grammar school. While ot Tunbridge he 
lost, through inflammation, the use of an eye, 
yet commenced studying Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Syriac. Ih i€0-') he was omained to 
the curacy of Egton, near Mliitby. In 1811 
he removed to the curacy of Stonegrave, 
fi»m 1816 to 1826 be held the rectory of 
Scawton, and in 1830 the archbishop of 
York presented him to the rectory of Moles- 
worth in Huntingdonshire. 

Oxlee’s power of acquiring languages, con- 
sidering that he was sw-eduoated, has rarely 
been excelled, He obtained a knowledge 
more or less extensive of 120 languages 
and dialects. In prosecuting his studies he 
was often obliged to form his own grammar 
and dictionary. He left among his numerous 
impublished writings a work entitled 'One 
hundredandmoreYocahularjesofsucbWords 
as form the Stamina of Human Speech, com- 
mencing with the Hungarian and terminating 
with the Yoruba,’ 1837-40. A large portion 
of his time he spent in making himself 
thoroughly conversant with the Itebrewlaw 
and in studying the Talmud. His only 
recreation was pedestrian exercise, and heat 
times walked fifty miles to procure a hook 
in Hebrew or other oriental language. He 
was a contributor to the 'Anti.Jaoobhi 
Keview,’ ‘ Valpy’s Glossioal Journal,’ the 
' Christian Remembrancer,’ the ' Voice of 
Jacob,' the 'Voice of Israel,’ the ‘ Jewit-h 
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Clitonicle/ the ‘Jewish Bepositow,’ the 1886, p. 296; iuformationfrom theEeT. J.A. 0. 
‘ I’cjtkshiremiin,’ and ‘Sermons for Sundays Oxl»,theViosiage,SkiiitonDridge,Thiisk:Not6a 
and Festivals.’ He died at Molesworth rec- “d Queries, 8th ser. vin. 203.] G. 0. B. 
tory onSOJan. 18.51, leavingtwochildren by OXLEY, JOHH' (1781-1828), Australian 
his, ivife, a daughter of John E. A. lYorsop explorer, bom in England in 1781, entered 
of llowden Hull, Yorkshire : .Tohn Otlee (d. the royal nary, in wiSioli he saw active sei> 
]8fl2),Ticar of Over Silton 1848, rector of rice in various parts of the world, and ob* 
Coweshy 1863 (both in Yorkshire), and an tained a lieutenant’s commission on 25 Nor. 
unmarried daughter, Mary Anna Odee. 1807. Ha went out to Australia, and was 
In a minute study which Oxlee made of appointed siureyor-oaneral of New South 
the Hebrew writings he was led to differ on Wales on 1 Jan. 1812. On 6 April 1817, in 
many important points both iixim the Jewish company with Cunningham, king’s botanist 
and Christian interpreters, _ His most im- ^ee CmuranAir, liuir, 1701-1839], 
portent work is ‘The Christian Doctrine of Ohai'les Frazer, colonial botanist, WUliam 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atone- Farr, mineralogist, andeightothers,hestarted 
meat considered and maintained on the on an exploring expedition in the interior of 
Principles of Judaism,’ 3 rols. 1816-60. Australia. They returned on 29 Aug. to 
During the thirty-four years which elapsed j Bathurst, having duringtlieirnineteenweela' 
between the pnhlication of the first and third travel traced the Lachlan and Macquarie 
volumes he was busy collecting materials, rivers, named the Bell and Elizabeth rivers, 
The work contains a mass of abstruse learn- Molle'e rivdet, and Mounts Amyott, Mel- 
ing. He held that the Jewish rabbis were ville, Cunningham, Stuart, Byng, Gtranard, 
well aware of the doctrine of the Trinity, and Bauer. On 20 May 1818 Oxley started, 
and that in the Tahnuds the three persons with8omeoompanions,ona8econdexpedilion, 
of the Godhead are clearly mentioned and Inthisrcmarkablejoumoythopartytraversed 
often refewed to. In his ‘Six Letters to the whole of the country between Mount 
the Archbishop of Canterbury,’ 1842-5, he Harris and Port Macquarie, carrying a 



personality of the devil. During ten years he The results showed the need of Jlndinga track 
coTOsponded with an Israelite respecting the to the Liverpool Plains, and to the problem 
differenceshetweenJudaismandOhristianity, of many mysteriously flowing rivers added 
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trovMsial pamphlets and some sermons: to find a site for a penal settlement north ol 
1. ‘Three Letters to the Archbishop Law- Sydney. They examined Port Curtis on 
^ce of Cashel on Apocryphal Publica- 6 Nov. ond Boyne river on 11 Nov., reaching 
tions of his Grace (Enoch, Ezra, and Isaiah) Moreton Bay on 29 Nov. ; there they found 
on the Age of the ^herZoar and on the a white man named Pamphlet, who gave 
^0 Gene^pM of Christ as pven m the Iheminformationwhichled to the discovery 
Gospels of St.Matthewand St,l^e,'_18o4 of the Brisbane riyer, onwlueli the capilil 
J^Nioholls, regius professor of divinity at of Queensland now stands. A settlement 
Oxfora, expressed his wonder how the im- was formed there in Auffust 1824, On 

‘ 1824 Oxley was made a member of 

and late Jewish .Jeters contain^ in this the legielative council of New South Wales 
Tolime could possiUy have been obtamed by He married the daughter of James Morton 
ascholwwMkmgMone. 2. ‘Three Lettera of New South WalS, by whom he had a 
to Mr. 0. "W eUbeloved, Tutor of the Urn- famfly, He died on 25 May 1828, 

Km tKtw on theFoUy of separat- Oxley was author of <lL-ative of Two 

1 • Expeditions into the Interior of New South 
™der the orders of the British Oo- 
duding an Armenian and an Aiahie lexicon, vemment, in 1817-18 ’ (London, 1820), and 

lEorna’s Manual of Biblical Bibliography, ‘Chart of Part of the Interior of New 
1839, pp, 183, 184; Gent Mug. 1864 pt, i. South Wales’ (1822). His name has been 
p. ^7, 1855 pt i. pp. 203-4 ; Whitby Gazette, adopted as the name of several places in New 
19 Bee. 1357; Church Beriew, 22 March 1862 South Wales and Victoria. 

[Heaton’s Handbook of Austriilian Bioer. 
tod* sWolria a portrait); under ‘Oxley 'and 'Australian Land Explorore;’ 
todes Synopas of Engheh History. 2iid ed. Oxley’s Narrative.] H.M. 0. 
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OXLET, JOSEPH (1716-1776), quaker, 
eldest sou of John Oxley and Anu Peck- 
over of Fakanliam, Norfolk, was born at 
Rrigg in Lincolnshire on 4 Nov. 1715. His 
arents dying before he was eight years old, 
e was brought up by an uncle, Edmund 
Peckover. After five years at a school at 
Snnkay in Lancashire, he was apprenticed to 
a clockmaker nt Scartoongh. 'VVhen about 
twenty-three he took a situation in London. 
Soon after he attended a large meeting 
held hy George Whitefield [q. v.] on Ken- 
nihgton Common, and, being extremely short 
in person, was almost crushed to death, until 
noticed ‘ by a gentlewoman in a coach, who 
fanned him,’ This event, he says, led to his 
conversion, and he shortly became a minister 
of the Society of Friends, making continual 
visits in that capacity to Scotland, Ireland, 
and all parts of England. 

In 1741 Oxley returned to Fakenham and 
opened a shop. On 28 June 1744he married 
Elizabeth Fenn of Norwich, where he esta- 
blished himself as partner in a prosperous 
woollen manufacture. In 1758 lua wife died, 
and on 6 Jan. 1767 he married, at Hunting- 
don, Mary Burr, like himself a minister. 

In July 1770 Oxley sailed for America, 
where he visited the meetings in many states. 
His letters, published by John Barclay as 
No. 6 of his ‘ Select Series,' under the title 
‘Joseph’s Offering to his Children: being 
Joseph Oxley’s Journal of his Life, Travels, 
and Labours of Love in the Faith and Fel- 
lowship of our Lord Je.sus Christ,’ London, 
1837, contain much interesting information 
about the colonies of Yirginia, Maryland, 
and New England. The work was reprinted 
in vol. ii. of the ‘ Friends’ Library,’ Phila- 
delphia, 1888, &c. 

Oxley returned to Norwich in April 1772, 
and died there suddenly on 22 Oct. 1776. 
He was buried in the Friends’ burial-ground 
at Norwich. 

[Journal mentioned above ; Janney’e Hist, of 
Friends, hi. 392 ; Piety Promoted, pt. ix. 179G, 
pp. 43-7 ; Smith’s Cat. of Friends’ Books.] 
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OXNEAH, JOHN of (A 1293 P), chroni- 
cler. [See OXBNBBES.] 

OYLEY [See D’Otobv,] 

OZELL, JOHN {d, 1743), translator, son 
of John Uzell of a Leicestershire family, was 
educated at the free school of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, and subsequently at Christ’s Horoi- 
tal. He chose to enter an accountant’s office 
rather than proceed to Cambridge and enter 
the chuioh; and this preference, though it 
excited the derision of Theophilus Cibber and 
others of his biographers, enabled him ' to 


Ozell 

escape all those vicissitudes and anxieties in 
regard to pecuniary circumstances which too 
frequently attend on men of literary abilities.’ 
He became auditor-general of the city and 
bridge accounts, and also of St. I’nid’s Cathe- 
dral and St. Thomas's Hospital. Notwith- 
standing this ‘nave attention to business, 
he still retained an inclination for, and an 
attention to, even polite literature that could 
scarcely have been expected,’ IIU attentions 
to literature took the form of a series of trans- 
lations from foreign classics which were tole- 
rably accurate and probably useful in their 
day, though, as Chalmers significantly says, 
‘ it was hia misfortune to undertake" works 
of humour and fancy, which were qualities 
he seemed not to possess himself, and there- 
fore could not do justice to in others.’ Among 
his translations was one of Homer’s ‘ Iliad,’ 
done from the French of Madame Dacier, and 
dedicated to Richard Steele (6 vols., London, 
12mo, 1712 ; also 1714 and 1734); this was 
doubtless the cause of Ozell being promoted 
to a mention in the ‘ Hnnciad,’ wmeh pro- 
voked the following extraordinary advertise- 
ment in the ‘"Weekly Medley’ for 6 Sept. 
1729 : ‘ As for my learning, the envious wretch 
[Pope] knew, and everybody knows, that the 
whole bench of bishops not long ago were 
leased to give me a purse of guineas for 
iscDvering the erroneous translations of 
the Common Prayer in Portuguese, Spanish, 
French, Italian, &c. As for my genius, let 
Mr. Oleland show better verses in all Pope’s 
works than Ozell’s version of Boileau'e “ Ln- 
trin” which the late Lord Halifax was so 
pleased with . . . Let him show better and 
truer Metry in the “ Rape of the Lock" then 
in OzeU's " Rape of the Bucket,’’ which because 
an ingenious author happened to mention in 
the same breath with Pope’s, viz., “ Let Ozell 
sing the Backet, Pope tne Lock," the little 
gentleman had like to have run mad, and 
Mr. 'Toland and Mr. Gildon publicly decLued 
OzeU’s translation of Homer to be as it 
was prior, BO likewise superior to Pope’s . . . 
(signed) John Ozell.’ Pope responded in a 
satire of eight lines, called ‘ The Translator,’ 
in whioh Rowe is also ribbeted as one of 
OzelTs chief sponsors, seems to have 
shared his friend’s opinion of OzeU’s merit, 
03 in his sardonic ‘Introduction to Polite 
Conversation,’ speaking of ‘the footing upon 
whioh he stands with the present chief reign- 
ing wits, ’te remarks : ‘ I cannot conceal with- 
out ingratitude the great assistance I have 
received from those two ilhistrions writers, 
Mr. Ozell and Captain Stevens. These and 
some others of distinguished eminence in 
whose company I have passed so many agree- 
able hours, as they have been the great re- 
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fmpra of our lanoniage, so it has heen iny 
chief ambition to imitate them.;’ and Swift 
elsewhere speaks of Ozell’s ‘ Montldy Amuse- 
ment,' generally some French novel or play 
indifferently translated. In 1728 John Bundy 
[q. T,] Commenced issuing a translation of 
Strou and Rnuille's ‘ Roman History/ and 
thus anticipated Ozell, who considered that 
he had been ill-used, and gave vent to his irri- 
tation in some absurd squibs, ‘ The Augean 
Stables cleansed of Historical, Philological, 
and Geographical Trumpery,’ and ‘ Ozell’s 
Defence,' His only other original work was a 
rather amusing little volume, entitled ' Com- 
mon Prayer not Common Sense, in several 
Places of the Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, 
French, Latin, and Greek Translations of the 
English Liturgy. Being a Specimen of Re- 
jections imon the OmLsions and Errors in 
the said Iranslations,’ London, 1722, 8vo. 
Ozell died at his house in Arundel Street on 
lb Oct. 1743. and was buried in the church 
of St. JIarv Aldermanbury. 

'^Diougt in reality,’ says Cibber, ‘Ozell 
■was a man of very little genius, yet Mr. 
Co.veter assarts that his conversation was sur- 
prisingly pleasing, and that he had a pretty 
good knowledge of men and things.’ His 
translations are certainlyof mediocre quality. 
They include : 1.‘ Monsieur dePoroeaugnao; or 
Sq ttiro Trelooby,’ from th e French of Moliere, 
1704, 4to. 2. ‘Characters Historical and 
Panegyrical of the greatest Men that have 
appeared in France,’ from the French of 0. 
Perrault, 1704, 8vo. 3. ‘ Lutrin . . . render'd 
into English ftom the French of Boileau,’ 
1708, 8vo (reissues in 1714 and 1752). 4. ‘The 
Jealous Estremaduian,’ from the Spanish of 
Cervantes, 1710, 8vo. fi. 'Le Olerc’s Ac- 
coimt of the Earl of Clarendon’s History of 
the Civil Wars,’ from the French, 1710, 8vo 
(pt, i. only), 6. ‘ Dialogue upon Colouring,’ 
from the French of R. de Piles, 1711, 8vo. 
r.'TheWorksofMonaieurBoileau, . .to which 
is prefixed his Life by Mr. Des liT niz ca u y/ 
1712, 8vo. 8. ‘ Britannious and Alexander 
the Great,’ from the French of Racine, 1714, 
12mo. 9. ‘ The Oid ; or the Heroic Daughter,’ 
from the French of Corneille, 1714, 12mo. 
10, ‘The Litigants: a Comedy,’ from the 
French of Racine, 1715, 12mo. 11. ‘The 
moat celebrated Popish Ecclesiastical Ro- 
mance ; being the Life of Veronica of Milan,’ 
from the French of Freyre (commenced by 
Qeddes and completed by Ozell), 1716 , 8vo. 


12. ‘Catoof Utica: aTragedyfromtheFreiieh 
of Des Champs,’ 1716, 12mo (‘damnably 
translated,’ according to Pope). 13. ‘ Dis- 
sertation upon, the Whigs and Tories,’ from 
the French of Rapin. Thoyras, 1717, 8vo. 
14. ‘Logic; or the Art of Thinking,’ from 
the French of Nicole, 1717, 12mo. 16, ‘The 
Spanish Pole-CaV from the Spanish of Cas- 
tillo Solorzano (commenced by Sir Roger 
L’Estrange), 1717, 12mo. 16. 'The Fair 
of Saint Germain,’ from the French, 1718, 
8vo. 17. ‘Memoirs and Observations in his 
Travels over England,’ from the French ot 
Francis Maximilian Misson [q. v.], 1710, 8vo. 

18. ' Manlius Capitolinus : a Tragedy,’ from 
the French of De la Posse, 1719, 12mo. 

19. ‘The History of Don Quixote,’ a revi- 
sion of Motteux’s translation, 1719, 12mo (re- 
issued 1726, 1766, 1766, 1803). 20. ‘The 
History of the Revolutions that happened in 
the Governments of the Roman Republic,’ 
from the !^enoh of D’Aubeuf, 1720, 8vo 
(reissued 1721, 1724, 1732, 1740, 1770). 
21. ‘An Essay concerning the Weakness of 
the Human Understanding,’ from the French 
of Ilttet, 1726, 8vo. 22. ‘ Spanish Amuse- 
ments,’ from the Spanish of Oostlllo Solor- 
zano (commenced by L'Estrange), 1727,12mo. 
23. ‘Persian Letters,’ from the French of 
Montesquieu, 1730, 12mo. 24. ‘ The Cheats 
of Scapin,’from MoiiSre,1730,12mo. 26. ‘Tlie 
Miser: a Comedy from Moliere/ 1732, 8vo. 
26. ‘ The Adventures of Telemachus,’ trans- 
lated from F6nelon, 1736, 8vo. 27. ‘The 
Art of Pleasing in Conversation,’ from the 
French ofOrtiguedeVaumoriSve, 1736, 12ino. 

28. ‘The Works of Rabelais (Urquhart's 
translation), revised and compared with the 
new edition of M. Le Du Chat,’ 1737, 12mo 
(reissued 1760, 1784, 1807, 1844, 1849). 

29. ‘ The Life of Cervantes,’ from the Spanish 
of Mayans y Siscar, 1788, 8vo. 80. 'A 
Voyage into the Levant,' from the Freneh of 
PittondeTonrnafort, 1741, Bvo. 81. ‘Smnish 
Rhodomontades,’ from the French of Bran- 
tdme, 1741, 8vo ; 1744. 

[Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. ; Baker’s Biogmplna 
Dramatics ; Nichols’s Illustrations of Lit. Hist, 
ii. 726 ; Cibber's Lives of the Poets, iv. 362-6 ; 
Jacob’s Lives of Dramatic Poets, p. 1 08 ; Swift's 
Works, ed. Scott, vi. 166, ix, 376 ; Pope’s Works, 
ed, Elwn end Courlhopo, iv. 322, 463-86, vi. 
222, viii. 30; Chiiinliois's Cyclopredia of Lite- 
rature, i. 472; Gent. Msg. 1713, p. 564; Brit, 
Mns. Cat] T, S, 
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PAAS, SIMON (1S05 P-1647), engrover. 
rSee Piss.] 

PABO (^.620 ?), NortliBritiali king, was, 
according to the oldest Welsh genealogies 
(narl. MS, 38o9), the eon of Cenuu ap Goel 
Odebog {Cifmmrodoi', ix. 174, 179j. Bater 
documents make him the sou of Arthwys ap 
Mor ap Cenau {Hengwrt MS. No. 636 ; lolo 
MSS. p. 120), but he appears to have be- 
longed to the beginning rather than to the 
end of the sixth ceutuiy. In medieval 
Welsh literature Pabo is styled ‘ post Pry- 
dam ; ’ this title appears in the early genealogy 
as ‘p. priteu,’ and is thus shown to be really 
‘post Prydyn,’ i.e. the pillar of Piotland or the 
north, ‘ Prydein’ for ‘ P^dyn’ being a com- 
mon mediceval mistake (IlHya, Celtic Britain, 
p. 296). Though a northern warrior, Pabo 
18 alleged by tradition to have been burled at 
Llanhabo in Anglesey : the tombstone, bear- 
ing a representation of him in royal array, 
wSh a (now partially defaced) inscription, was 
discovered in the seventeenth century (£V»»- 
brian "Register, ii. 486-7), and is ascribed ly 
Longue ville Jones i^chesol, Cambr. 1661, 
. sob), Westwood [Lapidariutn JFallia, p. 
93), and Bloxam (Arc/usol. Cambr. 1874, p. 
110) to the reign of Edward lU. Llanhabo 

S ' the church of Pabo ') is a chapel of Lland- 
leusant, and therefore is prohamy later than 
Pabo’s time; it may, however, have been 
built to mark a spot already hallowed by 
his grave. Pabo is assigned a place among 
the Welsh saints in two of the printed lists 
(lolo MSS, 106, 126)2 and the second gives 
some particulars of his history, hut both, os 
Phillhnore has shown (Byegones, 1890, pp. 
482, 633-4), ore quite untrustworthy, ^ys 
believes a misreading of ‘ Pabo priden’ to be 
t^ source of the Puomydes of Malory (Ar- 
thurian Legend, p. 298), Paho’s festival 
was 9 Nov. (lolo MS, 162). 

[Karl. MS. 3869 ; lolo MSS, ; Bees’s Welsh 
Samts.] J. E. L. 

PAGE, JOEEN (1623 P-1590 P), profes- 
sional fool, horn about 1623, was probably 
son of John Pace, a brother 01 Bichard Face 
[q. V.1 (cf. Letters and Papers of Henry "Fill, 
vol. IV. pt. iii. pp. 1472-3), The elder John 
Face was ^pointed custumer of Lynn, Nor- 
folk, in 1622 (13 Hen. VHI), and was after- 
words settled in London (ib. p. 2844, vol. iii. 
pt. ii. p. 889), Educated at Eton, John the 


younger was elected a scholar of bang’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in lo30. He apparently left 
I the university without a degiee, although he 
wos popularly credited with being a master 
of arts. That he was soon attached in tie 
capacity of jester to the court of Henry VHI 
is often stated, but the statement rests on no 
contemporary authority, and it is possible that 
those wo credit Face with the distinction 
confuse him with another professional fool, 
Bobert Saxton, ordinarily called Patch, who, 
after attending Cardinal Wolsuy with great 
fidelity until nis death, entered the royal 
service (OAVEroiSIIjiife of IFolsey). There 
seems, however, little doubt that Pace be- 
came jester in the household of the Duke of 
Norfolk before Henry VIII's death, and that, 
in Elizabeth’s reign, he was transferred to 
the court. That a man of education like 
Pace shoidd have voluntarily assumed ' the 
fool’s coat’ often excited hostile comment. 
To such criticism Face’s friend, John Hey- 
wood [q. V.] the epigrammatist, once answered 
that it was better for the common weal for 
wise men to ‘go in fools’ coats’ than for fools 
to ' go in wise men’s gowns ’ (OiiiDBX, J?s- 
maines, ed. 1867, p. 814). Two examples of 
Face’s wit are extant, but neither reaches a 
high level of excellence. Cardinal Allen re- 
lates in his ' Apology ’ (p. 68) that when the 
English government interdicted the circula- 
tioa of catholic hooks in England, ‘ madde J. 
Pace, meeting one day with M. Juel fi.e. John 
Jewel, bishop of Sahsbury], saluted his lord- 
ship courtly, and said, “ Now, my Lord, you 
may be at rest with these felowes, for you 
are quit by proclamation.'" Bacon relates in 
his 'Apophthegms’ (Works, ed. Speddiug, 
EUis, and Heath, vii. 126) that 'Pace the 
bitter fool was uot_ suiTered to come at the 
Queen because of his hitter humour. Tet at 
one time some persuaded the Queen that he 
should come to her; undertaking for him 
that he should keep compass. So he was 
hroi^ht to her, and the Queen said: “ Corns 
on. Pace ; now we shall hear of our faults." 
SalthFace: ‘‘Ido not use to talk of that that 
all the town talks of.’” Pace was dead before 
1692. 

Na8h,in the 'Address to the Printer’ of his 
'Fierce Feimilesse’ (1692), complains that 
the printer’s haste in sending the book 
through the press had prevented him from 
appending ' c^i^e epistles ’ which he had 
written ' to Ike Qhost of POce, the Duke of 
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Xiii'folk'B jester.’ These ' Epistles ’ are not 
known elsen here. 

[Ilarwiiod's Alumui Eton. p. 167 j Cooper’s 
AtncnfpCdiitdbr.i 430; Gent. Mag. 1820,8.410; 
Doran’s Court Eools ] S. L. 

PACE, RICHAUD (1482 P-1636), diplo- 
matist and dean of St. Paul’s, is commonly 
said to have beexi born in or near Winchester 
about 1482. His epitaph, as ^ven in Wee- 
ver, which states that he died in 1332, aged 
about 40, is clearly wrong. The place and 
lime of his birth can he only inferred from 
his ‘ De Fruetu.’ There he tells us that he 
was brought up under the superintendence 
of Thomas Langton [q. v.], bmop of Win- 
chester, in a ‘ domestiea schola ’ which the 
bishop had established ; and that his skill in 
music, as a hoy, attracted the bishop's notice. 
Langton. who was bishop of Winchester from 
1493 till 1300, made bun his amanuensis, 
and in due time sent him to study at that 
‘ nursery of arts,’ Padua. Wood thinks it 
probable that, before going abroad, he studied 
at Queen’s College, 0.vford, of which Langton 
had been provost. Pace passed from Padua 
to Ferrara, where Erasmus, uTitingin 1621, 
speaks of having met him {JEp. dlxxsix.); 
and he also spent some time at Bologna, 
where he was encouraged to continue bis 
studies by a legacy of 10/. a year for seven 
years left him % his old patron (Kehkhtt, 
Mmmtrript Collections, xlv. 102). On his 
return to England he is said to have en- 
tered, or re-entered, Queen’s College, Oxford. 
It was probably about this time that he took 
holy orders; for on 1 May 1510 he was made 
prehendaty of South Muskham, Southwell. 

Towards the close of 1509 Pace went in 
the retinue of Coixlinal Boinhridge [q. v.], 
archbishop of York, to Rome. Bainbridge, 
like Lan^on, had been provost of Queen’s, 
and hence, probably, his selection of Face. 
When the cardinal perished by the hand of 
an assassin, on 14 July 1514, his rival at the 
]^pal court, Silvestro'Gigli fq. v.], bishop of 
Worcester, was strongly, tuougn it would 
seem unjustly, suspected of having instigated 
the murder. Pace exerted himself to the ut- 
most to trace out the author of the crime, 
and thus exposed himself to Gigli’s enmity. 
But his loyalty to his master was noticed 
■with favour by Pope Leo X, who recom- 
mended him to the English king. On his le- 
tum to England in the spring of 1615, he also 
brought with him a recommendation to Wol- 
sey from Sir Richard Wingfield, brother of 
the amb assad or at the court of Maximilian, 
Heniy Pill made him his secretary (Whah- 
Ton, be Decants, p. 237). 

In October iMs Pace was sent by Wol- 


sey on a difficult and somewhat dangerous 
mission. Henry had become jealous of the 
growingpower of France. Her prestige had 
been greatly increaeed by her unexpuotoil 
victory over the Swiss at the battle of Ma- 
rignano (14 Sept.) The Swiss, sore at their 
repulse, might possibly be induced to attack 
afresh the forces of R’ancis I on their side of 
the Alps. Pace was entrusted with a limited 
amount of English gold and unlimited pro- 
mises. There is an interesting letter from 
the English envoy to WoPey, November 
1616, from Zurich, in Cotton MS. Vitoll. B. 
xviii. (printed in Piaitta’s llisLonj of the 
Sehettc Confederacy, ii. 424 sqq. ; and partly 
rmrinted in Qent. Mag. 1816, pt. i. pp. S08- 
309). Pace’s extant letters graphically de- 
scribe the incidents of his mission : the in- 
satiable greed of the Swise, the indiscretion 
of Sir Robert Wingfield, the caprices and 
embarrassments of Maximilian, which com- 
bined to render abortive the scheme of 
wresting Jlilan from the French. Ilis nego- 
tiations with the Swiss led more than oiico 
to his imprisonment, but in the midst of his 
cares he found time to compose his treatise, 

‘ De Frnctu.’ It was written, as he tells us in 
the preface, in a public bath (hypocausto) 
at Constance, far from books or learnod 
society. His friend Erasmus was offeiidod 
for a time by a passage which he inleiproted 
as a reflection on his poverty, but the cloud 
j soon passed away. The people of Constance 
also found fault with some remarks on the 
j drunkenness prevailing among them. On 
the titl^pagethe author desoribes himself as 
‘ primoriuB secretarius ’ of the king, a term 
■f^ch seems rather to denote the king’s cliief 
personal seoretaiy than what we should now 
call a secretary of state (bob BiuawuB, ii. 
64). His tact and untiring energy ■wore duly 
appreciated at home, and on ms return in 
1610 he -was appointed secretary of stale 
(Bedwbb, i. 140), besides being rewarded 
with benefices in the church. 

On Sunday 3 Oct. 1618, when a peace be- 
tween England and France was about to be 
ratified by a marriage contract between the 
French infant heir and the almost equally 
infantine Prinisess Mary of England, Pace 
made, before a gorgeous throng in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, ‘ a good and sulliciently long ora- 
tion,’ ‘ De Pace,’ on the blessings of peace. 
After the death of Maximilian, on 12 .Ian. 
1619, Henry, Francis I, and Cliarles (now 
king of Castile) were all regarded as candi- 
dates for the imperial throne. With a view 
to sounding^ the electors, without appearing 
too openly in the matter, Henry sent Pace 
into Germany. Pace obtained audiences in 
June and July of the electoral princes, but 
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pined no support for his master, and attri- On 2 Dec. 1621 Leo X died. Wolsey 
Wed his failure to his late arriTal on the aimed at the papal throne, and the king en- 
field. He suffered a severe attack of fever in tered cordially into the plans for his minLs- 
Germany, which recurred in Novemher, a ter’s advancement. Accordingly Pace ivas 
few months after his return. His sovereign at once despatched to further Wolsey’s late* 
andWolsey were satisfied with his exertions, rest with the powerful republic of Venice, 
and the deanery of St. Paul’s was one of Henry said that he was ‘ sending his very 
many rewards confereed upon him (25 Oct. heart.’ Pace was a favourite -with the Vene- 
1619). He was prebendary of Bugthorpe, tian cabinet. Their ambassador in London, 
York, 1514 ; archdeacon of Dorset, 20 Alay Giustinian, mentions that he ‘ had already 
1614 j treasurer of Lichfield 1616, resigned received [probably on his return from Swit- 
1622. He was also made archdeacon of zerland, some five years before] greater 
Colchester on 16 Peh. 1518-19, resigned in honours ’&om the republic ‘than became his 
October of the same year; rector of Bar- private capacity ; that he had been admitted 
wick in Elmet, near Leeds, 4 Feb. 1619 mto the bucintor on Ascension Day ’ (Haw- 
(Duehi/ of LawMBter Jiteorda in Public J don Bkown, ii. 142). But, with aU his 
Record Office, communicated by the Rev. | adroitness, Pace could not effect the oUect 
F. S. Colman); prebendary of Exeter on of his mission. On 9 Jan. 1522 Cardinal Tor- 
21 March 1619 j vicar of St. Dunstan's, tosa was elected as Adi'ian VT. Pace con- 


Stepney, on 12 May 1619, resigned in tinned some time in Rome, but inthe inter- 
1527 ; prebendary of Finsbury, London, vals of business sought rest, as he had done 
on 22 Oct. 1619; vicar of Llangwrig, before, at Constance, by translating into 
Montgomery (this PaceP) 1620; prehen- Latin some short treatises of Plutarch. The 
dary of Combe, Salisbury, on 16 Dec. book was printed at Venice in January 1622 
1521 ; rector of Bangor, Flintshire (this ' (i.e. 1622-3), and a second and corrected 
Face P) 1322 to 1627 ; dean of Exeter, 1622, | edition appeared in the same year. In the 
resigned 1627. He was undoubtedly dean prefacetothelater edition, dedicated to Cam- 
of Salisbury for some years ( Cal. <j/ Zetfers peggio, he speaks of the pestilence at Rome, 
and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. iv. pt. iii. p. and of his own infirm health. 

2699, and v. Xo. 364, unW 1620 and 1531 Pace remmned in Italjr for more than a 
remeotively), year. On the death of Adi’ian VI, on 14 Sept. 

Im April 1620 he was made reader in Greek 1623, he was at Venice, but was ordered to 
at Cambridge, with a yearly stipend of lOf. Rome to support once more IVoIscy ’s ca ndi- 

S Letters and Papers ofMenry VIII, iii. 1640). dature for the papacy ; but Clement VH was 
['here seems no evidence of his having dis- elected, and Pace went home. He was wel- 
chorged this office ; Richard Croke was the corned by an ode firom his friend Lelond. 
actual lecturer during that year. There is Pace had soon fireiih employment abroad, 
little doubt, however, that it was largely He had been conunissioned to detach there- 
owing to the representations made to the public of Venice from the side of France^ in 
king by Pace and More that Greek chairs the conflict in which it was expected Francis I 
were now founded both at Cambridge and would soon be engaged with his power- 
Oxford, Erasmus has preserved for us a ful vassal, Charles, constable of Bourbon, 
lively scene in which one of the Oxford Pace’s conduct in these transactions shows 
' Trojans,’ who resented the introduction of to less advantage then before. Vanity and 
the new learning into the universi^, was presimption betray themselves. Wolsey was 
playfully confute in argument in Henry’s believed to he jealous of his influeuce with 
presence by those two congenial spirits the king, and to he keeping him away from 
(Aschah, SchoUmaster, ed. Mayor, p. 246). ' court. It is possible that he was conscious of 
But events more exciting than academic Wolsey’s secret dislike. More probably his 
lectures soon occupied Pace. In June 1520 health was failing, and his mind was sharing 
he was in attendance on his sovereign at the | the weakness of the hody. In October 1526 
FiMd of the Cloth of Gold, and when aU the , the doge himself urged Pace’s recall, on the 
jousts aud feasting were over, he again ground of his ilUhemth (RnrEit, xiv. 90). _ 
preached there on the blessings of peace. No permanent improvement ffiUowed hk 
The strain of incessant work and excitement return to England. On 21 Aug._ 1526 coad- 
told upon him, and he wrote to Wolsey that jutors were appointed for hhnin ^ deaneries, 
he was ill both in mind and body. In the and his mentm malady increased. In 1627 
following year Pace translated into Latin he removed from the deanery of St Panfa to 
Fisher's sermon, preached in support of the Sion, near Twickenham ; and letters written 
papal bull against Luther, whiim was pro* by him from that retreat to a foster-brother, 
midgated in London ou 12 May 1521. John Pace, refute any notion of ill-usage at 
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the bands of Woisey {^Lptfers^-e. Henry VIII, 
ir. No. S225). Equally unfounded, accord- 
ing to Brewer (ii. 383 ?i.), is the statement, 
in 1 629, of the imperial ambassador, Ohapuys, 
that Pace was kept for two years in imprison- 
ment by 'W nlsey, partly at the Tower, portly 
at Sion House. He was probably undw 
some restraint owing to the nature of his 
malady, and he seems to have had enemies 
who used him unkindly in his days of depres- 
sion, His friend Robert Wakefield, writing 
to the Earl of Wiltshire, speaks of the ill- 
treatment Pace endured at the hands of ' an 
enemy of his and mine, or rather a common 
enemy of all.’ The letter was written after 
1632, and the oppressor may have been Gar- 
diner (Miluak, p. 186 ). 

A false rumour of Pace's death was cur- 
rent in 1382, and was generally accepted. 
George Lily, a contemporary, says that he 
died ‘ paulo post Lupsetum,' who died about 
the end of 1630. The true date of his death 
is 1636. On 20 July in that year a dispen- 
sation was granted hy Oronmer to Richard 
Sampson, bishop of Ghichester, to hold the 
deanery of St. Paul’s in commendam, ‘ obeunte 
nunc Ricardo Poceo, nuper illius ecclesiie 
Decano’ (Leiters and Papers, si. 64, ed. 
Qairdner). Pace was buried in the chancel 
of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, near the grave of 
Sir Henry Colet. His epitaph, preserved by 
Weaver, was not to bo seen there when 
Lysons wrote in 1795. 

Pace was an amiable and accomplished 
man. His skill in the three learned lan- 
guages is praised hy his contemporaries. He 
was the friend of More and of Erasmus, and 
Erasmus in his extant correspondence ad- 
dresses Pace more frequently than any other 
correspondent. 

Pace wrote: 1. ' Richardi Paeei, invictis- 
simi Regis Anglim primariisecretarii, eivsque 
apvd Elvetios oratoris, De FrvetT qui ex 
doctrina peroipitvr, Liber. In inclyta Ba- 
silea.’ The colophon has ' Basileoe apud lo. 
Frobenivm, mense viijBKi. An. M.p.xvii.’ 
It isinsmall4to,pp. 114. There aieseTeral 
prefatory addresses. The dedication to Dean 
uolet is at pp. 12-16. 2. ‘ Oiatio Richardi 
Parei in p'lce nvperime composita at foedere 
percusso: inter inuictissimum Anglies regem, 
et Francorum regem Christ! auissimum in 
ssde diui Pauli Londini habits.’ The colo- 
phon has ‘ Impiessa Londini. Anno Verbi 
incumati. ]ti,p,xviij. Nonis Decembris per 
Richardum Pynson regium impressorem.' It 
has ten leaves, not numbered f described in 
the British Museum Catalogue as a 12mo), 
This was translated into French, and pub- 
lished the same year by Jehau Gourmont at 
Paris, with the title : ' Oraiso en la louenge 


do la Paix . . . pnuiicee par Mes8ire _ Richard 
Pacee A Londres,’ &c. (a copy is in the 
Grenville Library of the British Museum). 
S. ‘Plvtavohi Cheronmi Opvsovla De Gar- 
rulitatedeAnarchia . . . etc. . , , pareximium 
Richardiun Paceum Anglice oratorem elegan- 
tissime versa.’ The colophon has ‘ Venetiis 
per Bernadinum da vitalihus Venetum 
mense laniiario u.n.xxii.’ A corrected edi- 
tion of this, or rather of the treatise ‘ Da 
Auoritia’ in it, was issued later in the same 
year by the same printers. Both are thin 
quartos. The dedication of the first is to 
Cuthbert [Tonstall], bishop of London. 
4. Latin translation of Fisher’ssermonagainst 
Luther, printed in ‘ loannis Fisoherii . . , 
Opera. Wircebvrgi,’ 1697, pp. 1372 sq. 

From 1614 to 1624 the dewafehes of Pace 
are at the Public Record Oince. A preface 
lo ‘Ecedesiastes’ is also ascribed to him. 

[Brewer’s Reign of Henry VIII, i, 112 sqq.; 
Miiman’s St. Paul’s, 1860, pp. 179 sqq.; Wood’s 
Athense, erl. Bliss, vol. i. col. 64; ICennett's Manu- 
script Collections, Tol. xlv. (Lnnsdowne MS. 970, 
f. 102) : IiB Neve’s Fasti ; Wakefield’s JCotsur 
Codicis (1628 ?) leaf 0. iv verso and leaf P. iii, ; 
Bilker MS. No. 88, in Uni v. library, Cambridge ; 
Lnp-sefa Epistolm aliqvot Ervditornm, 1620 
(Lupset was Pace’s seereUry) ; Jortin’a ErasmuSj 
i. 136 sqq.; Lily’s Elogia, prefixed to Pauli 
lovii Deecriptionoe, 1861, p. 90; Wharton, De 
Decanis, p. 237 ; Rawdon Brown’s Four Years 
at the Court of Henry Till, ii. 142, &e. ; Ellis's 
Original Letters, i. 100,118; Wilson’s Preface 
to '^anslation of Fisher’s Sermon in Fiseberii 
0pp. 1697, p. 1374; Stow’s Survey, ed. Strype, 
1720, vol. ii. App. i. p. 97 ; Elyot’s The Qo- 
vernour, cd. Croft, i. 168 n.] J. H. L. 

PACE, THOMAS (d, 1683). [See See. 
TIKO'XOE.] 

PAOIFIOO, DAVID (1784^1864), Greek 
trader, calling himself Chevalier Poci- 
fioo and Don Pacifico, was a Portuguese Jew 
by extraction, hut was born a British subject 
at Gibraltar m 1784. From 1812 he was in 
busineBS in the seaport of Lagos, Portugal j 
afterwards he resided at Mertola ; but, owing 
to the aid which he rendered to the liberal 
cause, his property was confiscated hy Don 
Miguel. On 28 Feb. 1836 he was named 
Portuguese consul in Morocco, and on 6 Jan. 
1837 Portuguese consul-general in Greece ; 
but the complaints against him became so 
numerous that he was dismissed from the 
service on 21 Jan. 1842. Soon after this 

? eriod he settled at Athens as a merchant, 
n that city it was customary to celebrate 
Easter by burning an effigy of Judas Isca- 
riot. In 1847, out of compliment to Boron 
Rothschild, then residing there, the annual 
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ceremony was prohibited : but, Paciflco’s 
house bappeiuagto stand near the spot where 
the burning usually took place, the mob in 
a state of excitement tore down and burnt 
the dwelling and its couicnts. Paciflco 
claimed compensation, not only for his fur- 
niture, &c., hut also for lost papers relating 
to his claims on the Portuguese government, 
and laid his damages at the ezag|reTated 
sum of 26,018/. At the same period Dr. 
George Finlay [q. t.], the historian of Greece, 
had ^0 a claim against the Greek govern- 
ment. The Greek ministry delaying to make 
compensation in these and other cases, Lord 
Palmerston, in January 1860, sent the British 
fleet to the Pirtnus, when ail the Cheek ves- 
sels and other ships found within the waters 
were seized. The French government, then 
in agreement with England, sent a commis- 
sioner to Athens to endeavour to arrange 
terms. This attempt at conciliation, however, 
resulted in a quarrel between France and 
England, and the French amhassador, M. 
Brouyn de Lhuys, withdrew from London. 
The House of Lords, on 18 June 1850, by a 
large majority, passed a vote of censure on 
Lord Palmerston for his conduct in this 
matter, but the resignation of the ministry 
was prevented by a vote of the House of 
OommouB on 20 June, when there was a 
majority of 46 in favour of the government. 
Ultimately Paciflco received one hundred 
and twenty thousand drachmas for the 
plunder of his house, and 600f. eterli^ as 
mdemnity for his personal sufferings. &us 
ended on event which nearly evoked a Euro- 
ean wa:^ and disturbed the good relations 
etweeu England and France. 

Paciflco, who finally settled in London, 
died at 16 Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, on 
12 April 185 1, and was buried in tue Spanish 
burial-ground, Mile End, on 14 April. 

5 Hansard’s Debates, 1860, and particularly 
meretun's Speech onPacifleo's claims, 26 Juno 
1860, col. 380-444 ; Correspondence respecting 
the demands made upon the Creek government 
In Parliamentary Papers (18601, 1157,1176, 

1209, 1211, 1226, 1230, 1233, (1861), Nos. 1207, 
1416 ; Finlay’s History of Greece, 1877, vii.2U0— 
214,- McCarthy’s History of our own Time, 
1879,11. 41-02; Gordon’s Thirty Years of Fo- 
reign Policy, 1865, pp. 412-25; Aebley’s Life of 
Lord Palmerston, 1876, i. 176-227; Jewish 
Chronicle, 19 April 1864, p, 16 ; Gent. Mag. 
June 1864, p. 686.] G. C. S. 

PACK, Sm DENIS (1772 P-1823), 
major-general, is described as a descendant of 
Sir Christopher Paoke [q. v.], lord mayor of 
London, whose youngest son, Simon, settled 
in 'Westmeath, Ireland. Denis, born about 
1772, was son of Thomas Pack, D.D., dean 


of Kilkenny, and grandson of Thomas Pack 
of Ballinakill, Queen’s County {Notes and 
Queries, Ist ser. v. 118). On 30 Nov. 1701 
he was gazetted cornet in the 14th light 
dragoons (now hussars), and served with 
a squadron of that rngiment which formed 
the advance guard of Lord Moira's force in 
Flanders in 1794. Pack volunteered to carry 
an important despatch into Nieuwpoort, anil 
had much difficulty in escaping from the place 
when the French invested it. lie was sub- 
sequently engaged at Boxtel and in the win- 
ter retreat to Bremen. After that retreat 
the 14th squadron was transferred to the 
8th light dragoons, to which it bad been 
attached. Pack came home, obtained his 
lieutenancy in the 14th on 12 March 1705, 
and commanded a small party of dragoons 
in the Quiberon expedition, during which he 
did duty for some months os a field-officer 
on Isle Dieu. He received his troop in 
the 5th dragoon guards on 27 Feh. 1706, and 
served with that regiment in Ireland in 1708. 
He had a smart affair on patrol near Pro- 
sperous with a ^arty of rebels, who lost 
twenty men and eight horses (Cahsos', Hist. 
Nee. of Brit. Army, 6th P. 0. N. Dragoon 
Guards, p. 47), and commanded the escort 
which conducted General Humbert and other 
French officers to Dublin after their aurren- 
der at Ballinamuck. He was promoted 
to mmor 4th royal Irish dragoon guards 
from 25 Aug. 1798, end on 6 Dec. 1800 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel 71st high- 
landers. He commanded the 71st at the re- 
capture of the Oape of Good Hope in 1806, 
wWe he was wounded at the landing in 
Lospatd’s Bay, and in South America m 
1806-7, where he was taken prisoner, but 
effected Ms escape. Subsequently he com- 
manded the light troops of the army in two 
successful actions with the enemy, and in 
'Whitelocke’s disastrous attack on Buenos 
Ayres, in wMch he received three wounds. 

In 1808 he took the regiment to Portugal, 
commanded it at the battles of B.oleia(Roliea) 
and 'Vimeiro (Gubwood, WellingtonlJesp. iii. 
92) ; in the retreat to and battle of Ooriuia; 
and in the WaJeheron expedition in 1800, in 
wMch be signalised himself by storming one 
of the enemy’s batteries, during the siege of 
Flushing, with Ms regiment. He became aide- 
de-camp to the king with the rank of colonel 
on26 July 1810, was appointed with local rank 
to a Portuguese brigade under Marshal Beree- 
ford, and commanded it at Busaco in 1810, 
and in front of Almeida inMay 1811. 'When 
the French garrison escaped, Pack pursued 
them to Barba del Puerco, and afterwards, by 
Sir Brent Spencer’s orders, blew up the de- 
fences of Almeida (ef. Growoon, t. 202- 
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204). At the capture of Ciudad_ Rodrigo, 
Pack, who had been named a Rritish briga- 
dier-general (id. V, 487), was sent with his 
Portuguese brigade to moke a false attack 
on the outwork of the Santiago gate, which 
was converted into a real attack (i6. v. 473). 
He distinguished himself at the battle of 
Salamanca, and was honourably mentioned 
for his services in the operations against 
Burgos. Hu became a major-general on 4 June 
1813 i was present with his brigade at Vit- 
toria, and, when in temporary command of 
the 6th division in the Pyrenfies, was woimded 
at Sauroren. He commanded a division at 
tte battles of Nivelle, the Nive, Orthez, and 
Toulouse, where he was wounded and honour- 
ably mentioned. For his Peninsular services, 
in which he was eight times wounded, he 
received the Peninsular gold cross and seven 
clasps. He was offered a brigade in the ex- 
pedition to America (ii. vii, 427-8), but was 
appointed to command at Ramsgate instead. 
He was made ]£.C.B. 2 Jan. 1815. 

Pack commanded a brigade of Ficton’s 
divi-ion at Quatre Bros and Waterloo, 
where he was again wounded (medal) (id. 
viii. 147, 150). This was his last foreign 
service. He held the foreim orders of the 
Tower and Sword in Portugal, Maria Theresa 
in Austria, and St. Vladimir in Russia Ho 
was ajppointed colonel of the York chas- 
seurs in 1816, lieutenant-governor of Ply- 
mouth 12 Aug. 1810, and colonel 84th foot 
9 Sept. 1822. He died at Lord Beresford's 
house in Upper Wimpole Street, London, 
24 July 1823. In 1828 his widow erected a 
monument to him, surmounted by a marble 
bust by Chantrev, in the cathedral church of 
St. Canice, Kilkenuy, of which his father 
had been dean. 

Pack married, 10 July 1816, Lady Rliza- 
heth Louisa Beresford, fourth daughter of the 
second Earl of W aterford, and sister of the first 
marquis. After his death Lady Pack married, 
in 1831, Lieutenant-general Sir Thomas 
ReyneU, K.C.B., who had been one of 
Pack’s majors in the 71st, and who died in 
1848. She died 6 Jon. 1860. 

[Army Lists; London G-azettes; Hildyard’s 
Hist. Rec. of Brit. Army, 71st Highland Light 
l^antry ; Garwood's Wellington Deep. vols. iii.- 
viri.; Napier's Hist. Peninsular War (rev. ed.) 
passim; Gent. Hag. 1823 pt. ii. pp. 872-3, 1828 
pt, ii. p. 478 Philippaxt’s Royal Military Calen- 
dar, 1820, vol. iv., contains a lengthy biography 
of Pack, with a particular account of his services 
in South America in 1806-7.] H. M. 0. 

PAOK, GEORGE (>?. 1700-1724), actor, 
first came on the stage as a singer, and, being 
< 08 they say a "smook-fac’d youth," used to ■ 
sing the female parts in dialogues with that I 


great master, Mr. Leveridge, who has for 
many years charm’d with his manly voice’ 
(Chstwoob, p. 208). In the latter part of 
1099 or the beginning of 1700 Betterton re- 
vived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields the ‘ First Part 
of King Henry IV,' revised W himself. In 
this Pack is first heard of as Westmoreland. 
In 1702 he was the original Stratoolea in 
Rowe’s ' Tamerlane ;’ Ogle, a fortune-hunter, 
in Mrs. UarroU’s (OentUvre) < Beau’s Duel,’ 
21 Oct., where he also sang ‘ a whimsical 
soim and l^ancisco in the ‘Stolen Heiress,’ 
31 Dec. ; and played, says Genest, other small 
parts in trage^. On 28 April 1703 he was 
the original Jack Single in ‘As you find 
it,’ by the Hon. 0. Boyle ; on 2 Feb. 1704 
the first Fetch in Farqnhar’s ‘ Stage Ooaoh ; ’ 
and, 25 March, Sir Niehohis Empty in Cran- 
ford’s ' Love at First Sight.’ On 4 Deo. 1 704 
he was the original Pinch (the biter) in 
Rowe’s comedy, ‘The Biter;’ on 22 Feb. 
1705 Hector in the ' Gamester,' an adapta- 
tion by Mrs. Carroll of ‘ Le J oueur ’ of Regnard, 
and played for his benefit in ‘Love Betrayed, 
or the AgreeableDisappointment.’ At&enew 
house erected for the company by Sir John 
Vanbrugh in the Hayraarketha was, 30 Oct. 
1706, the original Brass inVanbrugh’s_ ‘ Con- 
federacy,' and on 27 Deo. Lopez in ‘Mistake,’ 
Vanbrugh’s adaptation of ‘LeDdpit Amou- 
levx,’ and on 28 Aug. 1706 Jo in ‘ Adventures 
in Madrid ’ by Mrs. Fix. ^ In the following sea- 
son, 1706-7, he played Kite in the ‘ Recruiting 
Officer,’ Sosia in ‘ Amphitryon,’ Foppingtoii 
in the ‘ City Heiress,’ llabby Busy in ‘Bar- 
tholomew Fair,’ and other parts, and was the 
original Robin in Mrs. OarroU's ‘Platonick 
Lady.’ On 1 Nov. 1707 he was the original 
Saunter in Cibber’s ‘Double Gallant.’ His 
first recorded appearance at Drury Lane was 
on 6 Feb. 1708 as Sir Mannerly Shallow in 
Orowne’s ‘ Country Wit.' Here, or with the 
Drury Laue company at the llaymarket, ho 
flayed many ports, including Tattle in ‘ live 
for Love,’ Tribulation in flie ‘Alchemist,’ 
Leucippe in the ‘ Humorous Lieutenant,’ 
Abel in the ‘ Committee,’ Roderigo in 
‘ Othello,’ Beau in ‘ iBsop,’ feush in ‘ Love 
and a Bottle,’ Puny in the ‘ Cuttor of Coleman 
Street,’ and seveim original characters, the 
most import entofwhioh were Marplot in Mrs. 
Centlivre's ‘Busy-Body’ and in ‘Marplot, or 
the second part of the Busy-Body,’ and Caji- 
tain Mizen in Charles ShadweU’s ‘ Fair Quaker 
of Deol.J He was also, on 27 April 171 4, the ori- 
ginal Lissordo in Mrs. Centlivi'o’s ‘Wonder,’ 
With Rich at the rebuilt theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fielcls, he was on 16 Feb. 1716 Sir 
Anthony Thinwit in Molloy’s ‘Perplexed 
Couple, or Mistake upon Mistake,' borrowed 
from ‘ Lo Cocu Imaginaire.’ On 8 Feb. 1718 
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he Tvai the orif>inal Uhadiah Prim in ‘ A Jiold 
Stroke for a Wife,’ anti on 19 April Madame 
rillette in Molloy’s ‘ Coquet, or the English 
Chevalier.’ In Leigh’s ■ Pretenders,’ 20 Nov. 
1719, he was the original Sir Vanity Halfwit. 
On 19 Jan. 1721 he was the first Teartext, 
a sham parson in Odoll’s ‘Chimera.’ This 
appears to hare been his last original part. 
On 10 March 1722, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Bullock, he played Marplot, the bill an- 
nouncing it as ‘ being the first time of his 
acting this season, and the last time he will 
act on any stage.’ He reappeared, however, 
on 21 April 1724 at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and for Mrs. Ehight’s benefit played Daniel 
in ‘ Oroonoko.’ On 7 May 1724 he had a 
benefit, on which occasion the ‘Drummer’ 
and the ' Country Wake’ were given. In the 
latter piece he ployed Friendly. This is his 
last recorded appearance. 

After his retirement from the stage Pack 
took a public-house at the comer of the 
Haymariet and PaU Mall, which he called 
the ‘ Busy Body^’ placing over it his own 
full-length portrait ai Marplot. This, which 
is said to have been highly executed, has 
perished, and no engravingof it can ha traced. 
The period of his death has been asked in vain. 
He was certainly dead in 1749. Chetwood 
says the name of the tavern which Pack took 
was the Globe. His best parts were Mar- 
plot, Maiden in ‘ Tunbridge W alks,’ and Mzen 
in the ‘ Fair Quaker of Deal.' ‘ Indeed,’ siws 
Chetwood, ‘nature seem’d to mean him for 
those sorb of characters.’ Pack went once 
to Dublin, and experienced a etorm at sea, 
by which be was so frightened that to shorten 
the voyage he returned hy the north of Ire- 
land and ccothmd. So lasting were the effects 
of this terror that he chose to go a long way 
round sooner than cross the river by a boat. 
Being asked by a nobleman to go to France 
for a month, he said, ‘ Yes, if your Grace will 
get a bridge built from Dover to Calais, for 
Gads curse me if ever I set my foot over 
salt water again I' He was, says Chetwood, 
unmarried, and left no relatives behind him. 

[Such particulars as eurvive concerning Pack 
are given iu Ohetwood'a General History of the 
Stage, 1749. A list of the characters he played 
longer than is here scpplied appears in Genest’s 
Account of the Bngli^ Stage. The particulars 
concerning his tavern sign are supplied in Notes 
and Queries, fith ser. rii. ISO, in an editorial 
communication, presnmablyiminDoran; Cibber’s 
Apology, ed. liowe, and Doran’s Annals of the 
Stage, cd. Lowe, have also been consulted.] 

J. K. 

PACE, mCHAEDSON (l<382-ir28), 
miscellaneous writer, bom on 29 Nov. 1682, 
was son of John Pack of London, gentleman. 


who settled at Stoke A<h in Suffolk, and 
served askigh skeriff of that county in 1097. 
His mother was daughter and coneirecs of 
Robert Richardson of Tudhoe, Durham. 
After spending a year or two at a country 
school, where his time was wasted, he was 
admitted in 1603 to the Merchant Taylors' 
School, London. On 18 .Time 1697 he ma- 
triculated as a feBow-commoner from St. 
John's College, Oxford, and stayed there 
for two years, when he left without taking 
kis degree. As his father intended him for 
the law, he became in 1609 a student of the 
Middle Temple, and, after eight terms stand- 
ing, was called to the bar ; but he preferred a 
more active life, and joined the army. Ilis first 
command was obtained in March 1705, when 
he was promoted to the head of a company 
of foot. Hia regiment served with Marshal 
Starember^ in November 1710 at the battle 
of ViBa Vieiosa, where his braver v attracted 
the notice of the Duke of Argyll, who ad- 
vanced him to the post of major, and remained 
his B'iend ever after. His subsequent move- 
ments are ascertained from his poems, for at 
every place of abode he indited epistles to 
his fnends on the hardships in the life of a half- 
pay officer. He was at Mombris in Catalonia 
in October 1709, when he addressed some 
lines to John Creed of Ouudle in Northamp- 
tonshire, and daring the winter of 1712-13 
he was writing to the Campbells &om 
Minorca. In .Tune 1714 he was at Ipswich, 
and in the following August was dwelling at 
Stoke Ash, Tie had returned to town in 
1719, and was living in Jermyn Street, St. 
James’s, but by 1723 he was at Bury St. 
Edmunds in Suffolk. There he remained for 
some years, and in the swing of 1724 was 
seized with a dangerous illness, from which 
he recovered by the care of Dr. Mead. Early 
in 1726 he moved to Exeter, but he followed 
Colonel Montagu’s regiment, in which he was 
then a major, when it was ordered to Aber- 
deen. He oiedat Aberdeen in September 1728. 

Curll printed for Pack in 1719 'The life 
of T. P. Atticus, with remarks,’ translated 
&om the Latin of Oomelius Nepos ; and in 
17SS there appeared ‘ The Lives of T. P, 
Atticus, Miltiades, aud Cimon, with remarks. 
^ Richardson Pack. The second edition.’ 
He had intended translating most, if not all, 
of the lives, but laziness, love of pleasure, and 
wont of health diverted his purpose. TVTien 
CuiU issued in 1726 a volume called ‘Mis- 
cellanies in Verse and Prose, written by 
the Bight Honourable Joseph Addison,' he 
added to it ‘ on essay upon the Roman Elegiac 
Poets, by Major Pack, which seems to have 
originally appeared in 1721. The English 
essay was by him, hut the translation into 
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Lalin was Ijy another hand. It was included, 
both in English and Latin, in Bohn’s edition 
of ‘Addison's Works,’ vi. 599-604. Many 
Tersions from the Latin poets were included 
in the ‘ Mi'.cellanies’ of Pack. 

The first volume in the British Museum 
of these ‘ Miscellanies in Verse and Prose,’ 
which was printed by Curll, bears on the 
title-page the date of 1719, hut the dedica- 
tion by Pack to ‘ Colonel William Stanhope, 
en^oy-extraordinary and plenipotentiary at 
Mudi-id,'is dated fi:om London m June 1718. 
In it are translations from Tibullus and 
Propertius, and imitations of Horace and 
Virgil, with many poetic epistles to his 
friends. It also contains prose ‘ essays on 
study and conversation ’ in two letters to 
his friend, Captain David Campbell. The , 
second edition of the ‘ Miscellanies ’ is dated ' 
in 1719, and there were added to it more 
translations, with the essay upon the Boman 
elegiac poets, the life of Atticus, the prologue 
to Sewm’s ‘Tragedy of Sir Walter Kaleigh,* 
and the life of Wycherley. This memoir, a 
very meagre and unsatisfactory production, 
was pre&ed in 1793 to an edition of the 
‘ Posthumous Works of Wm.Wycherley.’ 

Curll was faithful to Pack thro^hout his 
life, and in 1726 issued his ‘ New Collection 
of Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,’ to which 
are prefixed ‘ An Elegiac Epistle to Major 
Pack, signed W. Bond, Biuy St. Edmunds, 
1725,’ and several shorter pieces by various 
hands. It indnded a letter from Dennis 'on 
some remarkable passages in the life of Mr. 
Wycherley,’ which was inserted in the first 
volume of the ‘Letters of John Dennis,’ 
1721. Both sets of ‘ MisceUanies ’ were 
printed at Dublin in 1720, and there ap- 
peared in London in 1729 a posthumous 
volume of ‘ The whole IVorks of Major B. 
Pack, in Prose and Verse, now collected into 
one volume,’ a o<^y of which is in the Dyce 
collection at the South Kensington Museum. 

In March 1718-9 Curll advertised a poem 
by Pack, entitled ‘ Morning,' and priced at 
fourpence; and he printed in 1720 a tale 
called ‘ Beligion and Philosophy, with five 
other pieces. By Mmor Pack.’ Pack’s pro- 
logue to Sewell’s ‘Tragedy of Sh- Winter 
BMeigh ’ was deemed ‘ excellent,’ and Ms 
epilogue to Southerne’s ‘ Spartan Dame ’was 
‘very much admir’d’ (of. Pope, Works, 1872 
ed. viii. 109). Lines to Pack by Sewell are 
in SeweU’s ‘ New Collection ’ (1720 his 
^Poems* (1719), and his * Posthumous \Vorli8* 
(1728). Some of them, including a second 
set, written to him ‘ at St. Edmonds-Buiy, at 
the decline of the South-Sea’ (1722), are 

P rinted in Nichols’s ‘ Collection of Poems’ j 
vii. 146-9) ; and two of Pack's poems are j 


inserted in Southey’s ‘ Specimens of the 
Later English Poets’ (i. 200-70). 

The ‘ Letter fi'om a suppo.^ed N un in Portu* 

f al to a Gentleman in Prance, hy Colonel 
'ack,’ which was added to a volume of 
‘Letters written by Mrs. Manley, 1696,’ and 
reissued in 1726 as ‘A Stage-coach Journey 
to Exeter, by Mrs. Mnnlev, with the Force 
of Love, or the Nun’s Complaint, by the 
Hon. Colonel Pao]c,’has been attributed to 
him, but the date on the first volume and 
the description of the author render the 
ascription improbable. 

[Jacob’s Poets, ii. 128-31 ; Cibbor’s Poets, iv. 
77-80 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxen, j Eobinson’s 
Merchant Taylors, i. 331 ; Notes and Cluorios, 
3rd ser. v. 118, ix. 81 1-12 ; Curll's Miscellanea, 
1729 ; Pack’s Works.] W. P. C. 

PACKE, SiE OnBISTOPHEB C693P- 
1682), lord mayor of Loudon, son of Thomas 
Packe of Kettering or Grafton, Northamp- 
tonshire, hy Catherine his wife, was born 
about 1693. Hs seems to have been appren- 
ticed at an early age to one John Kendrick, 
who died in 1624, and left him a legacy of 
100/. Packe married a Muswomon of his 
master Kendrick, set up in business in the 
woollen trade on his own account, and soon 
amassed a large fortune. Ho was on iufiu- 
eutial member of the Drapers' Company, of 
which he became a freeman, and he served 
the office of master in 1648. On 9 Oct. 1616, 
by on oidinance of parliament, he was ap- 
pointed a trustee for applying the bishops’ 
lands to the use of the Commonwealth (IIus- 
BAEB, Collection of J^liclce Orders, 1640, 
922-6). His connection with municipal 
afiairs began on 4 Oct. 1647, when he was 
elected alderman of Cripplegale word. On 
midsummer 1649 he was chosen one of 
the sherifis of London and Middlesex, and on 
20et. following was elected alderman of Corn- 
hill, but declined to desert Cripplegate ward 

a Secoi'ds, ' Eepertory,’ Beynardson and 
■ews, fol. 604 6). His wealth, ability, and 
zeal for the parliamentary cause soon hrowht 
him extensive public employment. In 1049, 
and perhaps earlier, he waa one of the com- 
missioners of customs (State Papm's, Dom. 
1660, p. 611). He was also a prominent 
member, and subsequently governor, of the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers, and 
probably on this account was frequently ap- 
pointed, with other aldermen, to advise the 
council in commercial controversies (Hi. 1663- 
1664 pp. 04-6, 1664 pp. 148, S16, 1066-6 
pp. 176, 816. 628). According to Thomas 
Buiton’s ‘Diary’ (1828, i. 808-10), Packe 
fought hard at the meeting of the committee 
of trade on 6 Jan. 1666-7 for the monopoly 
of the Merchants Adventurers (of which, he 
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Tra^ then govenun) in tlie woollen trade. 
The committee, however, decided against 
liim. In 106-4 he was 0110 nf the treasurers 
(with Alderman Vyner) of the fund collected 
for the relief of the protestants in Piedmont 
{State Papers, Dorn. 1064, paislm). This 
InTolved him in con3ider>abl8 trouble. The 
money was kept back for several years; 
various instructions were given him by the 
council for its disposal, and nearly 8,0002. 
of the amount was lent by the treasurers to 
public bodies (ii, 1669-00, p. 680). Ulti- 
mately the matter came before the House of 
(Jommons, which resolved, on 11 May 1660, 
that the money should ha paid to the trea- 
surers by 3,0002. monthly from the excise, 
the house also ‘declaring^ detestation of any 
diversion of the money (ib. 1660-1 ; cf. also 
ifi. 1057-8 and 1069-60 passim). Packe was 
also one of the city militia, and treasurer at 
war, receiving in the latter capacity three- 
pence in the pound on all contributions re- 
ceived or paid by him {Myetery of the Good 
Old Cavie, I66O", pp. 44-5). 

Packe became lord mayor on 29 Oct. 1664, 
and on 26 March 1656 the Protector, on the 
advice of the couneil of state, thanked him 
and the rest of the militia commissioners 
of London ‘ for their forwardness iu execu- 
tion of their trust ’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
Ser. 1056, p. 96). lie received orders from 
the council on 8 July to prevent a meeting 
taking place ‘ in the new meeting-house at 
Paul’s ’ at which one John Biddle rch t.] 
was to argue against the divinity or Jesus 
Christ {ib. p. 224). The council also ap- 
pointed him one of the committee of trade 
on 12 July (ib. p. 240), and he was knitted 
by Oromwdl at Whitehall on 20 Sept. 
( State Papers, Dom, 1055, pp. S93-4). On 
31 Oct. he was made an admiralty commis- 
sioner (id. p. 403). Packe was also chosen 
with others on 15 Nov. 1063 to meet the com- 
mittee of council appointed to consider the 
proposals of Manasseh Ben-Israel [q. v.] on 
behalf of the Jews (ib. 1665-6, p. ^). On 
25 March 1666 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners for securing peace in the city 
of London (ib. p. 288). In the following 
August Packe was presented by the haokne_y 
coachmen with a piece of plate to stand their 
friend to keep out the parliament oty soldiers 
who were then seeking civil employment (ib. 
1666-7, p. 76). The sum of 16,(X)02. was 
still due to the state from Packe and his fel- 
low commissioners of customs, and, after 
severalpetitions and inquiries by the treasury, 
Packe and two others were discharged from 
a share in the obligation, but Alderman 
Avery and Hicbard Bateman were not ac- 
quitted (tb. 1660-7, pp. 84, 233-4, 291-2, 


lC.37-8, pp. 8-9, 100-7). In 8 ‘ptemher 1C 67 
Packe appears as one of tliu eommitt'e of 
parliament for farming the cu«toms (ib. 1067- 
lb68, p. 94), and on 25 March b- was made, 
with Sir Thomas Vyner, treasurer of the 
fimd for the relief of prote-stimt exiles from 
Poland and Bohemia. In .Tanuaiy 105.6-6 
Cromwell and hi" council propo"en to s-nd 
Packe, with Whitelocke, on an extraor- 
dinary embassy to the king of Sweden, so as 
‘ to manifest the engagement of the city in 
this business, and in it to put an honour 
upon them’ (WlUTELOOKEj.UejHoria/}, 1082, 
p. 619). 

Packe was a repreo^ntative of the city 
in Cromwell's last parliament, summoned on 
17 Sept. 1666, and on 23 Feb. 1667 he 
brought forward his celebrated ‘remon- 
strance,' afterwards called ‘ a petition and 
advice,’ desiring the Protector to assume the 
title of king, and to restore the House of 
Lords. This was agreed to by the House of 
Commons (Journal, vii. pp. 496, 612). Packe, 
with another city alderman, Robert Titeh- 
bome, was a member of tbe new House of 
Lords early in 1038. The new lords ob- 
tained no right of precedency over their 
brother aldermen (State Papers, Dom. 1663- 
1604, pp. 371-2). On 11 May Packe lent 
4,000i. to the state to pay the wages of the 
fleet lately returned into port (to. 1668-9, 
pp. 17, 290). On the Restoration Pockosigned 
a declaration, 6 June 1660, together with 
the lord mayor, one of the sheriffs, and ten 
other aldermen, of ‘ their acceptance of His 
Majesty’s free and general pardon, engaging 
by (Jou's assistance to continue His Mn]e"tya 
loyal and obedient subjects ’ (City Itecotils, 
‘ Repertory,’ AUeyne, fol. 83 b). But he was 
included by the commons (IS June 1660) iu 
a list of twenty persons who were to he 
excepted from the act of pardon, and to 
suffer certain penalties, not extending to life, 
to be determined by a future act of parlia- 
ment. This clause was thrown out by the 
lords on 1 Aug. ; but ou the next day they 
resolved thot sixteen persona, among whom 
Packe was included, should he disqualified 
from holding in future any public office or 
employment under penalty of being excepted 
from the act of pardon (Parliamentary ^s- 
tory qf Enffland, 1808, iv. 70-1, 91), Packe 
was accordingly, with six other Common- 
wealth lord mayors, removed from the office 
of alderman, his last attendance at the court 
of aldermen being ou 7 Aug. 1660., His in- 
terest nt court, however, nearly availed him 
to procure a baronetcy for Christopher, his 
younger son, a grant for which was issued 
on 29 March 1666 ; but, for some unknown 
cause, the title was not actually conferred 
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[State Fapei'f, Dom. 1663-6, p. 3^,1666-f, 

P.467), . . T> ■ V 11 

PacliV 1 city residence was in Bosingnali 
ritieet, immediately adjoining Blackwell 
Hall, the headquarters of the woollen trade 
(Siowc, Suney of London, 1720, bk. in. p. 68 ). 
lie also had a suburban house at Mortlake 
^LtsoS', Smirom of London, 1766, i. 375). 
On 2 ilaroh 1619-50 the lease of the manor 
of Ptpstwnld in Leicestershire was assigned 
to him by the corporation, who held it in 
trust for the orphan children of John Arton 
{City Mcmdi, ‘Repertory,’ Foot, fol. 74). 
Shortly al'terwerds this manor, with the 
neighbouring one of Cotes, was assigned to 
him by Sir Henry Skipwith, the stepfatherof 
these orphans (,Nichoi.s, Leieeeterahire, yol. 
iii. pt. i. p. 364). After his retirement from 
public niiicB, be spent the remainder of his 
life at the mansion of Cotes. He also pur- 
chased on 19 Jan. lU 4 b- 9 , for8,174/.16s. 6d,, 
the manor of the bishops of Lincoln at Buck- 
den in Huntingdonshire, which wasfor some 
time his occasional residence. 

Packe died on 27 May 1682, and was 
buried in Prestwold church, Leicestershire, 
where theraisaflne monument to his memory 
on the north wall of the chancel (figured 
and described in Niouom'b LeimtenMn, 
Tol. iii. pt. i. p. 300, and plate 63). The Latin 
inscription states that he tras about mghty- 
four years old at his death, 

Packe was thrice married: first, ^to Jane, 
daughter of Thomas Newman of Newbury, 
merchant draper, by Ann, daughter of John 
Kendrick, who was mayor of Reading m 
lo 6 .i; secondly, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
Simon Edmonds, lord mayor of I/ondon; and 
thirdly, to Elizabeth (bom Richards), wMow 
of Alderman Herring. He had no issue by his 
first and third wives ; hut by his second wife, 
Anne, who died in 1657, he had two sons, 
Christopher and Simon, and three daughters, 
Anne, Mary, and Susanna, His portroit is 
engraved by Basiro, and published %Nichol 3 
(History of Leiee^tersiire, yol, iii. pt. i. pi. 60, 
p. 353), from an ori^nal painting by (Corne- 
lius Janssens, still in the possession of the 
family. It represents him in his official 
robes as lord mayor, with laced band and 
tassels, and laced rulfles turned over the sleeve 
of his gown, his right h>ind resting on a table. 

[Nichols’s Hist, of Leicestershiro (where, how- 
ever, Packe’s parentage is iueanectly given); 
G.il, State Papers, Com. 1656-6, passim; Ash- 
mole’s Berkshire; H,issan’s Milton, pssim; 
Visitation of London, 1633-1 (Earl. Soc.], p. 17 ; 
Stow’s Surrey of London, ea. Strype, 1754, in 
251) Harleian Misnellany.iii. 484; information 
kindly supplied by AIM E. Packe, esq., and 
the Hot. A. S. Newmiiii.] 0. W-u. 
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PACKE, CHRISTOPHER (d. 1711). 
chemist, set up his laboratory in 1670 at the 
sign of the ‘ Globe and Ohemic.il Furnaces m 
Little Moorfields, London, and styled him- 
self a prrfessor of chemical madioino. He 
practised as a quack under powerful patron- 
age, including that of the Hon. Robert Boylo 
and Edmund Dickinson [q. v.], phyeiciaii to 
the king, and in 1684 ha circulated a list of 
his specifics. _ „ 

In 1689 he bionght out in goodly folio a 
translation of the ‘Works of the highly ox- 
psriencecl anti famous cliymist; J olmlmdoipli 

Glanber, ’accompanied by the original copper- 
plates, which he hod puTohased at Amster- 
dam. This undertaking oooupiod Mm tliii'e 
years, and he secured a large number of sub- 
BCril^BTSt 

His other publications were chiefly de- 
signed to promote the sale of his specifics, and 
are as foUows : 1. ‘ De Sucoo PanoMaliooi or 
a Physical and Anatomical Treatise of tlie 
Nature and Office of the Paiicreatick .Tnice,’ 
12mo, London, 1674; a translation fcuin tlie 
Latin of R. de Grnaf. 2, Robert Couch’s 
' Praxis Oatholica ; or the Countryman|s Uni- 
versal Remedy,’ with additions by himself, 
12mo, London, 1680. 8 . ‘ One hundred 
end fifty three Ohymical Aphorisms,’ 12inD, 
London, 1088, from the Latin of Evomlla 
SuimrbanuB, with addilioiis from that of 
Bemardus (3. Penotus. 4. ' Minernlogia; or 
an Account of the Preparation, manifold 
Vertues, and Uses of a Mineral Salt, both in 
Physick and Chyrurgery ... to which is added 
a snort Discourse of the Nature and Uses of 
the Sulphurs of Minerals and Metals in ciu’- 
ing Diseases,’ 8 vo, London, 1093. 5. ‘Modela 
Chymica | or an Account of thoVertnes and 
Uses of a Select Number of Ohymical Medi- 
cines ... as also an Essay upon the Aeetnm 
Acerrimum Philoaopliorum, or Vinegar of 
Antimony,’ Sro, Loudon, 1708 ; at lac end 
of which IS a catalog uo of his medicines, with 
their prices. 

A son, Enamin) Paokb (/. 1735), calling 
himself ‘M.D. and chemist,’ carried on the 
business at the ‘Golden Head ’ in Sonthamp- 
ton Street, Oovent Garden. lie published 
an edition of his father’s ‘ Mineraloma’ (un- 
dated) and ‘An Answer to Dr. Turner's 
Letter to Dr. Jurin on the subject of Mr. 
Ward’s Drop and PiU, wherein his Ignorance 
of OhymlcfU Pharmacy is fairly exposed,’ 
8 vo, London, 1735. 

[Pack 0 's works.] G. G, 

PACKS, CHRISTOPHER, M.D. (1688- 
1749), physician, doubtless son of Christopher 
Packe [q. v.] the chemist, was hnm at St. 
Albans, Hertfordshii'e, on 0 March 1686, He 
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Tras admitted to Merchant Taylors' School on 
11 Sept. 1695 {liegiiter, ed. Eol)mEon,i.€5ot). 
He w'as created 3I.D. at Cambridge (comitik 
regiis) in 171 7, andwa® admittedacandidataof 
the College of Phy^ician'3 on 26 Junel723. At 
the request of Robert Romney, the then vienr, 
lie gave an organ to St. Peter’s Church, St. 
Albans, which was opened on 18 .Tan, 1726-6 
( CLTTTTCBBcrf'ic, Et>r^oriishire,L 120). About 
1726 Pneke settled at Canterbury, whore he 
practised with much reputation tor nearW a 
quarter of a century. He died on 16 Nov. 
1749 {Ge?it. Mag. '1749, p. 62.^, and was 
hurled in St. Mary Magdalene, Canterbury, 
He had married on SO July 1726, at Canter- 
bury Cathedral, Mary Randolph of the Pre- 
cincts, Canterbury (Beg. Han. Soo. p. 77). 
His son Christopher graduated M.B.in 1761 
os a member of Peterhouse, Cambridge, prac- 
tised as a pWsicion. at Ganteibury, and puli- 
lished ‘ An Explanation of . . . Boeihanve’s 
.^borisms . . . of Phthisis Pulmonahe,’ 1734. 
He died on 31 October 18( )0, aged 72, and was 
buried by the side of his father. 

Paoke had a heated controversy with Dr. 
John Gray of Canterbury respecting the 
treatment of Robert Worger of Hii^ill, 
Kent, who died of concussion of the brain, 
caused by a fall from his horse. The rela- 
tives, not satisfied with Paoke’s treatment, 
called in Gray and two su^eons, who, Paeke 
alleged in letters in the * Canterbuiy News- 
Letter’ of 8 and 16 Oct. 1726, killed the 
patient by excessive bleeding and trepimning. 
He further defended himself in ‘ A Reply to 
Dr. Gray's three Answers to a written Paper, 
entitled Mr. "Worger's Case,’ 4to, Canterbury, 
1727. 

Packe wrote also : 1. 'A Dissertation upon 
the Surface of the Earth, as delineated in a 
mecimen of a Philosophieo-Ohorographical 
Chart of East Kent,’ 4to, London, 1737. The 
essay had been read before the Royal Society 
on 26 Nov. 17S6, and the specimen chart 
submitted to them. 2. ‘’AyKoypa^ta, sive 
Convallium Descriptio,' an explanation of a 
new phUosophico-choTOgraphical chart of 
East Kent, 4to, Canterhury, 1748. _ The chart 
itself, containing a ‘graptiiical delineation of 
the country fifteen or sixteen miles round 
Oanterbiiry,'waB published by a guinea sub- 
scription in 1748. 

His letters to Sir Hans Sloan e, extending 
from 1737 to 1741, are in the British Museum, 
Additional (Sloone) MS. 4066. 

[MunPs Coll, of Phys. 1878 ; Smith's BibL 
Cantiana; Gough’s British Topography.] 

G. G. 

PAOKE or PACK, CHRISTOPHER 
(yi. 1790), painter, horn at Norwich in 1760, ’ 
was son of a quaker merchant belonging to | 


a familv wliich claimed connection with that 
of Sir Christopher Paoke [q. v.], lord mayor 
of London. Pack '•bowed an early taste for 
painting, but at first was engaged in his 
tather's hu'sineos. On that, however, being 
senousU' injured by pecuniarv looses. Pock 
adoptedf painting ns a profession, and came 
to London. He made friends with John 
Hamilton Mortimer [q. v.l, and aUo obtained 
an introduction to Sir Joshua Reynolds, mak- 
ing some good copies of the latter’s portraits. 
In 1780 he exhibited a portrait of himself 
at the Royal Academy, and in 1787 two 
more portraits. He then returned to Nor- 
wich to practise as a portrait-painter, and 
shortly after went to Liverpool. Having a 
recommendation from Reynolds to the Duke 
of Rutland, then viceroy in Dublin, he re- 
sided there for some years, and obtained 
success as a portrait-painter. About 1790 
he returned to London, and exhibited at the 
Royol -Academv two portraits, together with 
‘ Goiigebarra, the Source of the Hirer Lee, 
Ireland,’ and ‘ Edward the First, when Prince 
of Wales, escaping from Salisbury, is rescued 
by Mortimer.^ He continued to practise 
after this, but did not again exhibit. The 
date of his death has not been ascertained. 

[Hedgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Pasquin’s Artists 
of Ireland j Royal Academy Cat.] L. 0. 

PACKER, JOHN (1670 P-1649), clerk 
of the privy seal, horn in 1670 or 1672 at 
Twickenham, Middlesex, studied for a while 
at Cambridge, but subsequently migrated to 
Oxford, where he matriculated as a member 
of Trinity College on 13 March lo89-M 
(Fosnm, Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, iii.1104). 
He did not naduate. Under the patron- 
age of Lord Eurgbley, Thomas and Richard, 
earls of Dorset, and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, he became a great favourite at court. 
On 11 July 1604 he obtained a grant in 
reversion of a clerkship of the privy seal 
{Cal. State Pa^s, Dom. 1603-10, p. 131). 
Writing to Sir raomas Edmonds on 17 Jan. 
1610, he states that Thomas, lord Dorset, had 
asked him to he his traveUing companion in 
France and Times of James J, 1848, i. 

104j cf. Bnt. Mus. Addit. MS. 4176). In 
August 1610 he was sent as envoy to Den- 
maw (WnrwooD, Memorials, iii. 218) With 
Francis Godc^hin he had a giant on23Marcli 
1614 of the office of prothonotary of the chan- 
ces for life f Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611- 
I 6 I 8 , p. 228). In June 161.6 he was acting 
as secretary to Lord-chambeilain Somerset 
(tb.p. 294), and in 1616 was filling a similar 
office for Bucllngham. On 7 March 1617 
he was granted an annual pension of 116{, 
from the court of wards on surrendering a 
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like pen--inii from the exchequer and treasury 
of the chamber (ib, p. 440). As eridenoe of 
the social distinction to ■which he had at- 
tained, Camden in his ‘Annals’ states that 
the Marquis of Buckingham, Baron Haye,and 
the Countess of Dorset ■were sponsors at the 
baptism of one of his children in Westmin- 
ster Church on 24 J ttnel618. He was nowrieh 
enough to buy from Lord Dorset the manor 
of firoombridge in Speldhurst, Kent. In 
1025 he rebuilt Groombridge Chapel, in grati- 
tude for the safe return of Charles, prince of 
Wales, from Spain, on which account it was 
afterwards called St. Charles’s Chapel, and 
endowed it with 30/. a year (ib. 1060-1, 
p. 347). Charles, pleased with his loyalty, 
granted him at his coronation the manor of 
Slilllingford, Berkshire, where he neeasionally 
resided (ib. 1629-31, pp. 866, 337). He also 
orraed Donnington C.iatle in Shaw, Berkshire 
(ArLbaologia, xliv. 474), and an estate at 
Chilton Foliatt, Wiltshire. In 1628-9 he was 
elected M.P. for West Looe, Cornwall. Ha 
■was one of the commissioners for inquiring 
into the abuses of the Fleet prison in 1635 
( Cal, State Papers^ Dom. 163.6, p. SO). When 
Charles in March 1639-40 asked those of his 
subjects on whose loyalty he thought he could 
rely for loans of money, Packer refused to 
comply -with his request, and forth'with allied 
himself with the parliament (th. 1639-40, 
pp, 511, 622). He may have imbibed sound 
constitutional notions from his friend Sir 
John Eliot, but his refusal was looked u^on 
as base ingratitude. His property, excepting 
Groombridge, was thereafter sequestered by 
the royalist forces. Donnington Oostle was 
garrisoned for the king, and withstood three 
sieges by the parliamentarians (Ltboits, Mag. 
Brit, ‘ Berkshire,’ i. 366). On 19 Nov. 1841 
he paid a ‘free gift’ of 100/. for the affairs of 
Ireland into the chamber of London, and was 
thanked for it (Comrnm/ Journals, ii. 320) ; 
and on 1 May 1^7 he was anointed a'visitor 
of the university of Oxford ((&/. State Papers, 
Dom. 1046-7, p. 661), Packer died in his 
house, ‘within the college of Westminster,’ 
in February 1648-9, and was hurled on the 
16th at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

license dated 18 July 1614 he married 
PhiKppa, daughter of Francis Mills of South- 
ammon (Chcs’CBB, LondonMarriageZiaenaes, 
ed. Foster, col. 1006), and had, with other 
issue, four sons, aH graduates of Oxford, viz. : 
EobertPaeker,M.P,(1616-ie87), of Shining- 
ford ; George Packer (1617-1641), fellow of 
AllSouls College; PhilipPeckeT(162O-i08S) 
of Groombridge, a barrister of the Middle 
Temple and one of the oririnal fellows of the 
Royal Society (Hasted, Sent, fol. ed. 1 432; 
'Twn'MBOS', But, qfJRoy. Soc, Appendix, iy.); I 


aud .Tohn Packer, M.D. (1620-1708), of Chil- 
ton Foliatt, a fellow of the Royal College of 
Pl^sicians (MtrirK, Coll. ofPAt/s. 1878, i. 300 ). 

Packer is represented ns being an excellent 
man of business, but self-seeking, uvaricioua, 
and treacherous. Among the Lansdo'wne 
MSS. in the British Museum (No. 693) w a 
neatly ■written hook of Greek andLa.tin verses 
composed by him while at Cambridge, and 
entiued ‘Elizabeths, siveAuguslissimroAn- 
glorum Principle Encomium.’ It is dedicated 
to Lord Bnr^loy, whom Packer addresses 
as his ‘ Msecenas.’ A valuable collection of 
letters aud state papers formed by Packer 
passed, after several changes of ownership, 
into the hands of Mr. G. H. Fortesoue of 
Dropmore, Buckinghamshire. They were 
calendared in the ‘ Historical Manuscripts 
Commission,’ 2nd Rep. pp. 49-6.3, and a selec- 
tion of them was edited by Mr. 8. R. Gardi- 
ner for the Camden Society in 1871, under 
the title of ‘ Fortescue Papers.’ 

[Chester’s Begi&tera of Weatminstor Abbey, 
pp. 63, 66 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon._1300-1714; 
Nichols's Fiogresses of James I, i. 468, SOS ; 
Bacon’s Works, ad. Spedding, xi. xii. xiii. xiv. ; 
Symonds's Diary (Camd, Soc,)] G, G. 

PACKER, JOHN HAYMAN (1730- 
1800), actor, bom in 1780, was originally a 
saddler, and followed that occupation in 
Swallow Street, London. Hejohiod Drury 
Lane under Garrick, and is found playing 
Agrippa in Capell’s arrangement of ‘An- 
tony and Cleopatra’ on 3 Jan. 1769. He 
was on 21 hlay the original Briton, jun., in 
Mozeen’a ‘Heiress, or Antigallican.’ Green 
in ‘ Arden of Feversham ’ followed, and on 
31 Oct. 1769 he was the orl^al Freeman in 
‘ High Life below Stairs,’ He was assigned 
at the outset second and third rate paits, 
and seldom got beyond them. In his later 

S ets he all hut lapsed into utility parts. No 
t of characters has been given, and no 
part seems to have been specially as.sooiated 
with his name. Inaddii^on to the characters 
uamedj he was, in Reed’s ‘ Register Olfioe,’ 
the original Gmwell, the rascally keeper of 
the office, on 26 April 1761. He also played 
the following parts, some of thorn original : 
Pisanio in ‘ Oymbeline,' Freoman m the 
‘Musical Lady,’ AimweR in the ‘Beaux’ 
Stratagem,’ Eglamoui in ‘Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ Don Rodrigo in Mallet’s ‘ El- 
vira,’ Sensible in Havard's ‘Elopement,’ 
Orsino in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ WeUford in Mrs. 
Sheridan’s ‘ Dupe,’ Don Philip or Octavio in 
‘ She would and she would not,’ Woodvil in 
Murphy’s ‘Choice,’ Dorilant in an abridg- 
ment of Wycherley’s ‘ Country Wife,’ the 
Earl of Suffolk in Dr. Franklin's ‘ Earl of 
War^wick,’ Patent, a manager, in Garrick’s 
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'Peep behind the Curtain, or the New Re- 
hearsal/ Zopiron in Murphy’s ' Zenobia,’ and 
Tery many others. His line in his later life 
was, as a rule, old men in tragedy and senti- 
mental comedy. Ue remained at Drury Lane 
until 1805, when he retired, incapacitated by 
old age, and died on 16 Oct. 1600. His 
private life is said to have been exemplary. 
He was buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
A. portrait in the Mathews collection in the 
Oorrich Club is ascribed to Romney. 

[Ocnest’s Account of the English St^e ; Oil- 
liland’s Drani.itic Hirror ; Thespian DictionAry; 
Catalogue of Mr. Mathews's Oalleiy of Thea- 
tric U Portraits, Ito, 1833; dent. Msg. 1806, 
pt. ii. p. 1894.1 J. K. 

PACKER, WILLIAM (jl. 1644-1600), 
soldier, entered the parliamentary army early 
in the civil war, and was a heutenant in 
Cromwell’s 'ironsides ’ in 1644. In the spring 
of that year he was put under arrest by llwor- 

f eneral Crawford for disobedience to oraeis, 
ut obtained his release by the inter vention of 
Cromwell. Cromwell explained to Crawford 
that he ' did exceeding ill in checking such 
a man, which was not well taken, he being a 
godly man ’(ilfancAcsfer's Quctrrdwith Grom- 
toell, Camd. Soc. 1876, p. 69). Carlyle sup- 
poses Packet to he the officer referred to m 
Cromwell’s letter of 10 March 1643-4, but 
that officer was a lieutenant-colonel (Oab- 
iiTLB, Cromwell, letter 20). In 164G Packer 
was a captain in Fairfax’s regiment of horse 

g iPBieen, Anglia ^diviva, e3.1854, p. 381). 

e sided with the army in its quarrel wiffi 
the pailiameut, and was present at the eiege 
of Colchester in 1648 (Bushwobxh, vi. 471 ; 
Clarke Papen, ii. 33). At the battle of 
Dunbar he seems to have commanded Crom- 
well’s own regiment of horse in the absence 
of its major, and took part in that flank 
attack on the Scottish army which decided 
the issue of the battle (GAunrsfEii, Hut. 
of the Commonwealth, i. 325 j Memoirt of 
Ct^t, John Sodgson, p. 147, ed. 1806). & 
1662 Packer became major of the reg^ent, 
and, as such, was colonel in aU but name, re- 
ceiving the salary and exercising all the 
functions of the office onbehair of Cromwell. 
He was still noted for his ^dliness, and on 
17 July 1668 received a license from the 
council of state authorising him to preach in 
any pulpit in England, if it was not required 
at the time by its legal possessor {Cal. State 
Papera, Dorn. 1663-4, p. 13). In 1660 
Packer acted as deputy major-general for 
Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and Hert- 
fordshire, and bad the honour of proceeding 
against Edmund Waller until the Protector 
interfered in behalf of the poet (ib, 166.5-6 p. 
30.5, 1668-7 p. 163). Several of his letters 
TOl. 3CV. 


concerning his proceedings in this office are 
printed among Thurloe’s ‘ Papers ’ (v. 187, 
222, 409). By this time he W become a 
man of property, and bought, in conjunction 
with some brother officers, the royal manor 
of Theobalds, Hertfordshire. George Fox 
mentions him as a great enemy to the quakers, 
and describes an interview between himscli 
and Packer fFox, Journal, p. 189 ). In Crom- 
wpU’s second parliament he repre'sjnted 
Woodstock ; but he had became discontented 
with the policy of the Protector, and joined 
the opposition in the parliament and the 
army. Cromwell, after failing to convince 
him of the error of his ways hy argument, 
deprived him of Ms command. According 
to Packer’s own account, his opposition to 
the revival of the House of Lords was the 
cause of his dismissal. ‘I thought it was 
not "a lord’s house,” but another hoti«e. But 
for my undertaking to judge this, I was 
sent for, accused ot peijury, and outed of a 
place of 6001. per annum. I would not give 
It up. lie told me I was not apt ; I that had 
served him 14 years, ever since he was 
a captain of a troop of horse till he came to 
this power; and had commanded a regiment 
sevenyears: without any trial or appeal, with 
the breath of his nostrils 1 was outed, and 
lost not only my place^ but a dear friend to 
hoot’ (Bitbiok, Pafliamentarjf Diary, iii. 
166). Packer was returned to Richard Crom- 
well’s parliament as member for Hertford, 
but on a petition he was unseated {ib, iv, 
240, 299). On the restoration of the Long 
parliament that assembly restored Packer to 
the command of his old regiment, regarding 
Mm as a euiferer for republican principles; 
hut having taken port in the promotion of a 
petition which the house considered danm- 
rouB, he was cashiered hy vote of 1 3 Oct. 1659 
{Commons' Journal^ vii. 608, 796). He con- 
sequently assisted Lambert to expel the par- 
liament, and was one of the leaders of the 
army during the two months ofmilitsiy rule 
wMch followed. But the restoration of the 
parliament at the end of December pat an 
end to Ms power ; the command of hm regi- 
ment was given to Sir Arthur Haselrig, and 
Packer was ordered to leave London on pain 
of imprisonment {ib. vii. 806, 812). When 
Lambert escaped from the Tower, Packet 
was immediately seized and committed to 
prison (15 April 1660). The Restoration en- 
tailed upon him the loss of the lands he had 
purchased, and, though he escaped punish- 
ment, the government of Charles II con- 
sidered him dangerous, and more than once 
arrested him on suspicion of plots. His vife 
Elizabeth petitioned for her hushand’s re- 
lease in August 1661, stating that he bed 

T1 
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b'sen for three months closely confined in. the 
(late Houffl without being brought to trial 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, pp. 128, 
4o7). His suteequent history and the date 
of his death are unknown. 

[Authorities cited in the article.] C. H. 

PACKINGTON. [See Pakingtow.] 

PAUABN (fl. 660), Welsh saint, is the 
suWect of a life printed from the Cottonian 
.MS. Vesp. A. xiv. in ' Cambro-British Saints ’ 

( 188-107), and, in a shorter form, in ‘Acta 
Sanctorum,* 16 April, ii. S78, and Oap- 
^rare’a ‘Nova Legends Anglim,’ pp. 268-9. 
It was abridged about 1200, Phillimore thinks 
(Cymmrodor, si. 128), from a fuller narrit- 
tive. According to this account, Pndam ! 
was born of noble Breton parents named 
Petran and Guean, who both took up the 
religious life upon his birth. While still 
a youth he joined his cousins Cadfon, Tyd- 
echo, and 'Hetinlau ’ (Trinio?) in their mis- 
sion to Britain, and with 847 companions I 
founded a church and monastery at a place 
called ‘ Mauritana.’ Thence he visited Ire- 
land; upon his return he founded monas- 
teries and churches throughout Ceredigion 
[Cardiganshire), and set rulers over them, 
Maelgwn Gwynedd (d. 660?) sought to injure 
him, hut was himself struck blind, and only 
regained his sight upon ceding to the saint 
the district between the Clarach and the 
Bheidol. David, Teilo, and Padam journeyed 
together to Jerusalem, and were there con- 
secrated bishops by the patriarch Padarn, 
according to this life, spent the close of his 
career in Brittany, where he founded a 
monastery at Yannes; the jealousy of his 
brothers finally drove him to seek a home 
among the Franks, in whose county he died 
on 16 April. Rhygyfaroh's ‘Life of St. 
David' (Cambro-British Saints, pp. 135-6) 
and the ‘ Life of Teilo ' in the • Inber Laji- 
davensis ’ (ed, Shys and Evans, pp. lOS-7) 
also narrate the Jerusalem incident. 

According to the 'Gen8Bl(vies of the 
Saints,’ Padam was the son of Pedrwn (Old 
Welsh Petrun), the eon of Emyr Lly tow 
{Mi/ryrian Arehaiohgy, 2nd ed. pp. 416, 428; 
Cambro-British Saints, p. 266 ; lolo MSS, 
103, 132) ; the Triads speak of him as one of < 
the three hallowed guests of the Isle of 
Britain (Myoynan Arch. pp. 391, 402). I 

Padam stands for the Latin Patemus, and ' 
the Welsh saint has therefore been Identified j 
with the bishop of this name who was at the 
council of Fans in 667. But this Paternus 
wa.<. bishop of Avranches, not of Yannes, 
and his life, as narrated by Yenantius For- 
tunatus, is not to be reconciled in other par- 
tiouloi's with the Padam legend. Two 


bishops of Yannes in the fifth century bore 
the name Patemus, and it has been suggested 
that Fadarn’s supposed connection with the 
see rests upon a confusion with one of his 
earlier namesakes (Haddan' and Sxttbbb, 
Councils, i. 146 n.) 

Padam has been regarded not only as a 
bishop, but also as founder of a diocese of 
Llanbadarn,which is supposed, on the ground 
of the position of the churches which are 
dedicated to him and his followers within the 
district, to have included North Cardigan- 
shire, with parts of Brecknockshire, Radnor- 
shire, and Montgomeryshire (Reus, Welsh 
&iints,'^. 216). There was certainly a tradition 
in the time of Giraldus Cambrensis (Itine/ror 
rvurn Kambria, ii. 4) that Llanbadorn Fawr 
had been ‘ cathedralis,’ and that one of the 
bishros had been killed by his own people. 
Geomey of Monmouth says that Oynog, St. 
David’s successor, was at first bishop of Llan- 
badam, but there is no other evidence for 
the assumption. The churches dedicated to 
Padarn ore Llanbadorn Fawr, Llanbadorn 
Odwyn, and Llanbadarn Tref Eglwys in 
Cardiganshire; Llanbadarn Ji^nydd, Llan- 
badarn Fawr, and Llanbadarn y Garreg in 
Radnorshire. 

[Authorities cited.] J, E. L. 

PADDOCK, TOM (1823 P-1863), pugi- 
list, was bom probably in 1823 at Redditch, 
Woicestershiie, whence he obtained his so- 

a uet of the ‘ Redditch needle-pointor.’ A 
y pugnacious farmer’s boy, he developed 
a taste for boxing, and became a strong, 
enduring, and resolute fighter, but never at- 
tained to the first rank as a scientific boxer. 
When his professional career commenced in 
1844 his height was five feet ten and a half 
inches, and his fighting weight was twelve 
stone. In 1844 he beat Parsons, and, meet- 
ing various men soon afterwards, acquired a 
reputation for staunch courajn, In i860 he 
was defeated by Bendigo (William Thomp- 
son of Nottingham), a very shifty peribrmer, 
who was declared winner in consequence of 
a foul blow which his conduct had invited. 
Five years later Paddock was declared 
to be champion of England through de- 
fault of Harry Broome, but forfeited the 
position next year (1866) to Bill Perry (the 
Tipton Slasher). He made two unsuccessful 
attempts to regain the honour. Paddock 
was long ambitious to fight Sayers, who was 
ready to meet him ; but when the meeting 
was in process of arrangement. Paddock feU 
iU. Sayers visited him in the hospital, and, 
learning that he was poor, generously gave 
him 61. On his recovery he renewed his 
application to fight Sayers for the champion- 
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ship; but beinq unable to iMi'-e the usual 
stake of 200/., he appealed to his opponent to 
waive oO/., a request which was at once 

f ranted. The fi^lit came oif in 1 S).j 8, and 
'addockwas dellated iu twenty-one ro unde, 
which occupied an hour and twenty minutes. 
It is worthy of record that in the last round 
Sayers, having delivered a crushing blow 
with his left, had drawn back his right hand 
to complete the victory ; but seeing his adver- 
sary staggering forward at his mercy, instead 
of hittmg he oifered his right hand in friend- 
ship, and led him to his seconds, who ac- 
cepted defeat. Paddock’s last fight took 
place iu 1800. His opponent was the gigan- 
tic Sam Hurst, who gamed the victory by a 
chance blow. 

Paddock died of heart-disease on SO June 
1 86S, leaving a reputation for straightforward 
conduct, ‘ real gameness, and determined per- 
severance against all difficulties.’ 

[Miles’a Pugilistici, iii. 271, with portrait; 
FiBtiana (editor of Bell's Life in London) for 
the results of battles, and Bell’s Life for their 
details; obituiry notice in Bell's Life, 6 July 
1863.] W. B-t. 

PADDY, Sib WILLIAM, M.D. (]o64- 
1034 ), physician, was born, in London, and 
entered the Merchant Taylors' School in lo00, 
having among his schoolfeUowa Lancelot 
Andrewes ^ v.], GUea Tomson (afterwards 
bishop of Gloucester), and Thomas Dove 
(afterwards bishop of Peterborough). Inl571 
he entered as a commoner at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and graduated B.A. in July 1673. 
Ou21 July 1580 he graduatedM.D. at Leyden, 
and was incorporated on that degree at Ox- 
ford on 32 Oct. 1691. He was a contemporary 
at St. John’s with his friend Dr. Matthew 
Gwinne [q. v.J, and for many years occupied 
rooms in college. Ho was examined at the 
College of Physicians of London on 23 Deo. 
1689, admitted a licentiate on 9 May 1690, and 
a fellow on 26 Sept. 1691. He was elected a 
censor in 1696, and again from 1697 to 1000, 
and was four times president of the college — 
1600, 1010, 1011, and 1618. His only pub- 
lished work appeared in 1603, a copy of verses 
lamenting the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
beginning with the numelodious line ‘ Ter- 
mmus hue rerum meus hue me terminus 
uxget ; ’ and after praise of her successor, of 
whom he says ' smus eris Solomon,’ ending 
with the wish ‘Sic tamen ut mediefi sis 
sine, salvus, ope.’ J ames I appointed him hU 
physician in the first year of his reign, and 
Imighted him at Windsor on 0 July 1003 (Mni- 
OALFE, Book ofSkighti). When James I was 
at Oxford on 29 Aug. 1605, Paddy argued be- 
fore him ^amst two medical theses, 'Whether 
the moraH of nurses ore imbibed by infants 
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uith tbe milk,’ and ‘Whether umo' lU .<• to- 
bacco is favourable to health.’ Aiuaiiu-.- iiit 
note of Sir Theodore Mayenu- fq. v., w 
that the former was a point on whiel'i J uni'- 
had some per-onal fi-t-lmg, and the latter -v- 
pre-sed one of his beat-known prejudii es: ^o 
It may easily be supposed that Pu.ldy ob- 
tained the royal applause In 1614 the Col- 
lege of Physicians appointed him to plead 
the immunity of the college from arms- 
bearing before the lord mayor, Sir Thomas 
Middleton, and the recorder, Sir Henry Mont- 
agu. He spoke before the court on 4 Oct. 
1614, and pointed out the nature of the acts 
14 and 82 Henry VIII, which state the 
privileges of physicians. A point as to sur- 
geons having arisen, he also maintained that 
‘ physicians are by their science ohirurgeons 
without further examination’ (Goopall, Coll, 
o/BItysioiarte, p. 379). The recorder decided 
in favour of the claim of the college. Paddy 
attained to a large practice, and enjoyed the 
friendship of Sir Theodore Mayeme and of 
Dr. Baldwin Harney the elder. Mayerne 
praises him in his preface to his edition of 
Thomas Muffett’s [see Mttfi ett, Thovas] ‘ In- 
sectorum Theatrum,’ published in 1631. On 
7 April 1620, with Matthew Gwinne, he was 
appointed a commissioner for garbUng to- 
bacco (Rymbh, Fcedem, xvii. 190). It is 
to this office that Dr. Raphael Thoriiis [q. v.] 
alludes in the eulogium on Paddy, with 
which his poem ‘ De Pmto seu Tabaco ’ (Lon- 
don, 1G26) begins : 

Tn Paddeo fave, neo enim pnestastior alter 

Morbifugee varias vires agnoscere plmtEe. 

He was attached to his fellow-collegian 
William Laud [q. v.], and when the puritans 
expressed disapproval of a sermon preached by 
Land at St. Mary’s, Oxford, and persecuted 
him in the university, Faddy called on the 
Earl of Dorset, then chancellor of Oxford, 
and spoke to him in praise of Laud’s cha- 
racter and learning. He sat iu parliament 
as member for Thetford, Norfolk, in 1604-11. 
When in March 1626 James I was attacked 
by the acute illness, complicating gout, of 
which he died. Poddy was sent for to Theo- 
balds, and, thinking the king's case despe- 
rate, warned him of the end, which ensued 
two days later. In Paddy’s o<my of the ‘ Book 
of Oommon Prayer’ (ed. 1616), preserved in 
St. John's College, Oxford, tWe is a mauu- 
Boript note which records the king's last 
solemn profession of faith. Paddy diedin Lon- 
don on 22 Bee. 1634. He was a munificent 
benefactor of his collet at Oxford, to which 
he gave an organ, 1,800/. for the improve- 
ment of the choir, and 1,000/. towards the 
commons, as well as many volumes to the 
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libraiT. He gave 20^. to the College of Phy- 
sician’s. llis tomb is in the chapel of St. 
John’s College, and the college possesses a 
portrait of him in his robes as a doctor. 

[Jlunlc's Coll, of Phys. i. 100 ; Harney’s 
Bubtomm aliquot Beliquis, manuscript in library 
of College of Physicians of Iiondon ; Sloane IMS. 
2149, in Brit. Hus.; Clode’s Hemorials of the 
Cruild of Herehant Taylors, London, 1876 ; Wil- 
son’s History of Meroluint Taylors' School, 2 vols. 
London, 1812 and 1814, in U'htch his poem is 
printed, p. 602; Wood’sAthenaeOxon.; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon.] N. M. 

PADEIG (373-463), saint. [See Pa- 
lEICK.] 

PADUA, JOHN Of {fi. 1642-1549), 
architect, received two royal granta,_in 1644 
and in 15 19 respectively. In the earlier grant 
an annual wage or fee of two shillings per 

a was given to ' onr well-beloved servant 
annes de Padua,’ ‘ in consideration of the 
good and faithful service which [he] has done 
and intends to do to us in architecture and in 
other inventions in music.’ Tho fee was to 
commence from the feast of Easter in the 
thirty-fourth year of Henry VIII ; and ha is 
further described as ‘ Devizer of his majesty's 
buildings.’ Walpole states that ‘ in one of 
the office books wMch I have quoted there 
is a payment to him of 367. 10s. ; ’ but this 
book has not been identified. No docu- 
mentary evidence of any work to which his 
name con be attached seems accessible, al- 
though it is clear, from the terms of these 
grants, that both Hemy Till and Edward VI 
benefited by his skill in architecture as well 
as in music. Attempts have been made to 
identify him with Sir John Thynne [q. v.] 
ofLongleat, John Thorpe [q. v.], the leading 
architect of the Elizabethan period, and Dr. 
John Caius or Keys (1610-1673) [q. v.] of 
Cambridge, but the results reached as yet 
may safefy be ignored. Canon J. E. Jackson 
claimed that Henry VIH’s Johannes dePadua 
was identical either with John Padovani o£ 
Verona, a musician (who published several 
works on mathematics, architecture, &c., be- 
tween 1668 and 1689), or with Giovanni or 
John Maria Padovani of Venice, a designer 
in architecture and musician. 

[Byrner’s Fmdera, fol. 1718, xr, 34, gives the , 
patent 86 Henry VIII, p. 21, m. 30, and the ' 
patent 8 Edward 71, p. 4, ». 21, in *v. 34; [ 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 4ta, 1762; | 
Jaefeson, in Wiltshire Archmological and ^iatui-al 
History Magazine, 1886, vol. xiiii.; Builder, 
20 June 1868. Adam Gielgud, in a paper on 
‘ Cracow,’ mentions the buildings there fay ’a’ 
or ’the’ John of Padua ; see English lUustiated 
Magazine, November 1889.] W, P^. 


PAGAN, ISOBEL (<?. 1821), versifier, a 
native of New Cumnock, Ayrshire, passed 
her life mainly in the neighbourhood of JVIuir- 
kirk in that county. She lived alone, in a 
hut previously used as a hriok-store, and 
seems to have conducted unchallenged an 
unlicensed traffic in spirituous liquor. Con- 
vivial companions frequently caroused with 
her in the evenings, and enjoyed her singing 
and recitation of verses by herself and others. 
Lame from in&ncy, she was an exceedingly 
ungainly woman, and she was misanthropical 
botn from tempsrament and slighted affec- 
tions. Offenders dreaded her vituperation. 
Her quaint character and her undoubted 
abilities kept her popular, and secured her 
the means of livelihood. She died on 3 Nov. 

1 1821, probably in her eightieth year, and 
was buried in Muirkirk churchyard, where 
an inscribed stone marks her grave. 

A ‘ Collection of Songs and Poems ’ by 
Isobel Pagan was published in Glasgow 
about 1806. These uncouth lyrics consist 
largely of personal tributes and references to 
sport on the autumn moors, in which the 
singer delighted. Her name lives, however, 
because legend credits her with the sougs 
‘Oa* the fowes to the Knowos’ end the 
‘ Crook and Plaid,’ which are not in her 
volume. Burns, who hod the former song 
taken down in 1787 from the singing of the 
Bev. Mr. Clunie, seems to have revised and 
finished it for Johnson’s ' Musical Museum ' 

I (iv. 249, 316, ed. 1853). Cunningham (fifan^s 
I Scotland, iii. 270) recklessly attributes it 
1 to ‘ a gentleman of the name of Pagan,' of 
whom there is no trace ; Struthers, in ' TTarp 
of Caledonia,’ gives Isobel Pagan as the 
author ; and the original form of the lyric is 
presumably hers. If, as seems to bo un- 
questioned. she was capable of the ‘Crook 
and Plaid’ — a simple and dainty pastoral, 
not to be confounded with H. S. Itiddell’s 
song with the same title — she clearly pos- 
sessed qualities that would bare enabled her 
to compose ‘ Oa’ the Yowes to the Knowea.’ 

[ContBmporaries of Bnrns, and tho More Be- 
cent Poets of Ayrshire ; Johnson’s Musical Mu- 
seum; Bogeis’s Scottish Minstrel.] T. B. 

PAGAN, JAMES (1811-1870), journalist, 
son of James Pagan and Elizabeth Black- 
stook, was bom on 18 Oot. 1811 at Trailflat, 
in the parish of Tinwald, near Dumfries, 
where bis father was a bleacher. The family 
removed to Dumfries shortly after .Tamest 
birth, and he received a sound education at 
the academy of that town, On leaving 
school he was apprenticed as a compositor in 
the office of the ‘ Dumfries Courier,’ and after- 
wards became a reporter for the paper. He 
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soon left to become partner in a printm;_ 
£rm in London ; but m 1839 he settled in 
Glasgow on the staff of the ‘ Glasgow Herald,’ 
and also edited a little broadsheet, ‘The 
Prospective Observer.’ 

In 1856 he nas appointed successor to 
George Outram [(j. v.] as editor of the ‘ Glas- 
gow Herald,’ which he converted from a tri- 
weekly into a daily paper. Under his editor- 
ship the ‘ Herald’ became one ofthe first pro- 
vincial daily papers. Pagan died in Glasgow 
on 11 Feb. 1870. 

In 1811 Pagan married Ann McNight- 
Kerr, a native of Dumfries, and a personal 
friend of Robert Hums’s widow, Jean Ar- 
mour. He had three sons (two of whom 
died in infancy) and two daughters. 

Fagan was a devoted student of Glasgow 
histo^ and anti^ities, and published: 
1. ‘ Sketches of the tostory of Glasgow,’ 8vo, 
Glasgow, 1847. 2. ‘ History of the Cathe- 
dral and See of Glasgow,’ 8vo, Glasgow, 1861. 
S. ‘Glasgow Past and Present; illustrated 
in Dean of Guild Reports . . .,’ 2 vole. 8vo, 
Glasgow, 1851 (vol. iii. published in 1868; 
another edition, S vols 4ta, Glasgow, 1884). 
4. ‘Old Glasgow and its Environs,’ 8vo, 
Glasgow, 1864. 6. ‘ Relics of Ancient Archi- 
tecture and other Fictureacme Scenes in Glas- 
gow,’ thirty drawings by Thomas Fairbaun. 
With letteroress description by James P:man 
and James H. Stoddort, folio, Glasgow, 1385. 

[In hlemoriam Mr. James Pagan, printed for 
mirate circulatiou; StoJdiirt'e .Mi raoir in ‘ One 
Hundred Glasgow Men ; ’ private information.] 

G, S-H. 

PAGANEL, RALPH (Jl. 1089), sheriff 
of Yorkshire, was probably a member of the 
Norman family which held land at Montiers 
Hubert in the honour of Lieuvin (Obdeeious 
V lTAlils, V. 69). In 1080 he held ten lord- 
ships in Devon, five in Somerset, fifteen in 
Lincolnshire, fifteen in Yorkshire, and others 
in Gloucestershire and Northamptonshire 
Elhs, Bomeiday, i. 464). He received the 
ands which had belonged to Merleswain 

S Pbeemait, William Rufas, i. 31). In 1088 
e was sheriff of Yorkshire, and seized the 
lands of William of St. Calais, bishop of 
Durham, at the command of William H, 
whose cause he defended at the meeting at 
Salisbury in November 1088 {fit. i. 31, 90). 
In 1089 he refounded the priory of Holy 
Trinity, York, and made it a cell to 
Marmoutier ; to it he gave Drax, his chief 
Yorkshire vill {Mon. Angl. iv. 680). His 
wife’s name was Matilda, and be had four 
sons — William, Jordan, Elias, and Alan. 

The eldest son, Williah, founded a bouse 
of Austin canons at Drax or Herlham in . 


the time of Henry I, by the advice of Arch- 
bishop Tharstan (ilfoa. vi. 194). He 
confirmed his father's grant to .Selby (»6. iii. 
501). It was ^bably he who was defeated 
at Montiers Hubert in 1136 by Geoffrey 
Plantagenet (Oepbbious Vitams, t. 69). 
William Paganel appears on the Yorkshire 
pipe rolls, 1160-2, 1164^5, 1167-9, and in 
the ‘Liber Itubeus,' 12 Henry II, as holding 
under the old enfeoffment fifteen knights 
fees, and half a fee under the new. He 
married Avicia de Homeilli and died before 
1140 ; his daughter Alice married Robert de 
Gaunt [see Gauet, Maukicd dbJ. 

_ Another William Paganel, lord of Mon- 
tiers Hubert and Hambie, married Juliana, 
daughter of Robert of Bampton in Devon- 
shire, nndhad a son Fulk {Mon. Anql. v. 202). 

Fulk Pasanbi, {d. 1182 ), baron bl Humbie 
in Normandy, was a constant attendant on 
Henry II when abroad. He is found attest- 
ing a charter at Silverston, 1166, lining a 
claim on lands in possession of Mont St. Mi- 
chel, 1166 (R.de Monte, ed. DcUsle, ii. S41); 
inll66hewas at Fougeres inBrittany,ilG7at 
V alognes,! 170 at Mortain and at Shaftesbury, 
1173_ at Mont Ferrand and Caen, 1174 at 
Falai«e,1176 at Caen, always with the king. 
In 1177 he held an assize at Caen, acting as 
king’s jnstieiar; in 1180 he was at Oxford, 
where the king confirmed his gift of Renham 
to Gilbert de^^re(M6Jrea. P7(io.p. OS, Esses), 
and perhaps in this year he confirmed his 
father’s grants to Drax {Mon. Angl. iii. 196). 
In this year he paid one thousand marks for 
the livery of his mother's honour of Banmton 
(Jffof.Pm.Dei’on. 26 Henry II, quoted by Dug- 
dale). In June 1180 he was at Caea and at 
Bur-le-ioy, and in 1181 at Clipston with the 
king. He married Lescelina de Gripon or de 
SuDligny, sister of Gilbert d’Avraniuies (Sta- 
PLDiON, Rot. Scacc. vol. ii. p. vi), and had four 
sons and three daughters, Gundieda (ii. vol. i. 
p.lzxix), Juliana, and Christiana ( Von. Angl. 
V. 202). His eldest son, William, married 
Alianora de Vitri,and died in 1184. 

His second son Fulk {d. 1210 ?), forfeited 
Bampton, but recovered it in 1199 on payment 
of one thousand marks {Rot. Obi. 1 John, m. 
22). In 1190 he confirmed his father's grant 
to Drax {Mon, Amyl. vi. 19^. In 1203 he was 
suspected of treachery to John (Noi. No«n. 
4 Job. in doTso m. 2), but was restored to 
favour on delivering his son as ahostage {Rot, 
Seacc, vol. ii. p. ccuiv). He died about 1210. 
He married first a Viscountess Cecilia, and, 
secondly, Ada or Agatha de Humez {Mon, 
Anal, V. 102), and had two 6on8,William and 
Fuflt. WilUam {d. 1216 ?) sided with the 
barons agamst John ; his lands were seized, 
and he died about 1216. He married Petrn- 
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nillaroiifnaid(i?o?. &M<*.Tol.ii.p.lv). The Berkley [see Btoley, Jons (Sirii'os) Dn], 
Tounger «on, Fulk, did homage to Henry III His seal is shown in ‘Mona&tioon Angli- 
in Brittany, and tried to induce him to re- canum,’ v. 20S. Nichols {Leicestershire, iv. 
cover Normandy (3Iatt. Pams, Chron. Maj. 220, ii. 10, iii. 116) gives the arms of the 
iii. 197). He was disinherited hy Louis IX Paganell family. 

(/i. p.l98). The Yorkshire family died out [Dngdale’s B.u-onaga; Stapleton’s Botnli 
in the fourteenth century. William Paganel Scaccarii Normiinnise; Syton’s (Jourt and Itine- 
was the last of his family summoned to Par- pa^y of Henry II.! M. B. 

liament as a baron in the reign of Edward II 

(Lteojts, Devon, p. li). PAGE, BENJAMIN WILLIAM (1766- 

AnA:iPAGASEt(rt. 1210), a member of the 1845), admiral, born, at Ipswich on 7 Feb. 
Lincolnshire branch of this family, founded 1766, entered the navy in November 1778, 
a monastic house at Glandford Bridge in the under the patronage of Sir Edward Hughes 
time of John. The Lincolnshire Paynells of [q. v.], with whom he went out to the East 
Booth by were an important family to the Indies in the Superb, and in her was present 
time of 'Henry VIII (Leland, Itin. i. 25). in the first four actions with Siiftren. In 
[Dugd.ale’s ‘B.ironage; Stapleton’s Hotuli December 1782 he was appointed acting lieu- 
ScMuirii Normmniffi ; Ey ton’s Court and Line- ff“ant of the Exeter, and in her took part in 
rary of H,nry II; Archieol. Instit. Proe. 1848 ; the fifth action, ou 20 June 1/88. InAugust 
and authorities cited.] M. B. he was moved into the Worcester; in the 

following February to the Lizard sloop; and 
PAGANELL or PAINEL, GERVASE in September to Iho Eurydico frigate, in which 
( Jl. 1189), baron and lord of Dudley Castle, he returned to England in July 1785. His 
was the son. of Ralph Paganell, who defended commission as lieutenant was then confirmed, 
Dudley Castle against Stephen in 1188 (Roe. dating from 20 Nov. 1784. From 1786 to 
Hov. 1 . 103). and in 1140 was governor of 1700 he was on the Jamaica station in the 
Nottingham Castle under the Empress Maud. Astrsea frigate, commanded hy Captain Peter 
His grandfather tvas Fulk Paganell, whose Rainier [^. v.], whom he followed to the 
ancestry is unknown, but who succeeded to Monarch m the Channel for a few months 
the lands ofWilliamFitzanaculf before 1100, during the Spanish armament. In December 
andfoundedtheprioryofTiokfordjuearNew- 1790 he was appointed to the Minerva, in 
port Pagnell. Gervase appears m the pipe which he went out to the East Indies ; in 
rolls of Bedfordshire 1102-3, and of North- August he was tronsferred to the Crown, and 
amptonshire 1166-8. In 1166 he certified in her returned to England in July 1792. In 
his knights’ fees as fifty of the old enfeoff- January 1793 hewaa appointed to tho Suffolk, 
ment, six and one-third of the new (Lid. again with Rainier, nnd in the spring of 1794 
Lftff. ed. Heame, i. 139). He joined with went out in her to the East ludies. In Sep- 
the yoimger Henry in his reh^ion, April tember Ilaiuier promoted him to command 
1173 (Enos, Court md Itin, p. 172). In the Hobart sloop, a promotion afterwards 
1175 bis castle was dumolisbed (Ralph dd confirmed, but only to date from 12 April 
Diceio, i. 404), and he paid five hundred 1796. 

marks for his pardon (Pipe Tioll Soo. 22 In consequence of Page’s long acquaiiil- 
Hen. II, Stafford). About 1180 he anee with eastern sens, he was ordered, in 
founded a Clumac priory at Dudley in pur- Januory 1790. to pilot the s/iuadron through 
Buance of his father’s intention, and made it the intricate passages leading to the Mo- 
suhject to Wenlock (Enos, iS^/unsAire, ii. luccas, which were taken possession of with- 
52, n. 16). In 1181 he witnessed the king’s out resistance, nnd proved a very rich prize, 
charter to Marmoutier at Chinon (Mon. Angl. each of the captains present receiving, it was 
vii. 1097). In 1187 he confirmed his father’s said, 16,000/. Unfortunately for Page, some 
grants to Tykeford (iS. v, 202), and in 1189 important despatches were found on nonrd a 
was at Richard I’s coronation (Besbdict, Dutch brigwhichwas taken on the way, and 
ii. 801. He also made gifts to the nunnery the Hobart was sent with them to Calcutta, 
at Nuneaton tDiroDAtE, Warwickshire, p. Page was thus absent when Araboyna was 
753). He^ married the Countess Isabella, captured, and did not share in the prize 
widow of Simon de Senlis, earl of Northamp- money (James, Nod. iKs/. i. 416). In Dc- 
ton [q. V.], and daughter of Robert, earl of cember 1796 he convoyed the China trade 
Leicester. His son Robert died under ago, from Penang to Bombay with a core and 
nnd his lands parsed to his sister (not his success for which he was specially thanked 
daughter, a-, she is sometimes called : Mmi. by tbe government, and by the merchants 
A«y7. V. 202), who married John deSomery, presented with five hundred guineas. In 
baron of Dudley, and secondly, Roger do JFebrnary 1797 be was appomtod acting* 
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captain of the Orpheua frigate, but a few 
months later be received his post rank from 
the admiralty, dated S2 Dec. 1796, and was 
ordered to return to England. In January 
1600 he was appointed to the Inflezible, 
■which, without her lower-deck guns, was 
employed during the next two years on 
transport service in the iVIediterranean. She 
was paid off in March 1802, and in November 
Page commissioned the Caroline frigate, in 
which in the folio-wing summer he went to 
the East Indies, where he captured several 
of the enemy’s privateers, and especially two 
in the Pay of Bengal, for which service the 
merchants of Bombay and of Madras seve- 
rally voted him a present of five hundred 
guineas. In February 1805 he was trans- 
ferred to the Trident, as -fag-captoin to 
Vice-admiral Homier, with T^om he re- 
turned to England in October. In 1809-10 
Page commanded the sea-fencihles of the 
Harwich district, and from 1812 to 1816 the 
Puissant guardship at Spithead. He had no 
further service afloat, but became, in course 
of seniority, rear-admiral on 12 Aug. 1819, 
vice-admiral 22 July 1830, admiral 23 Aug, 
1841. Diuring his retirement he resided 
p-rinoipally at Ipswich, and there he died on 
8 Uct. 1646. He had married Elizabeth, 
only child of John Herbert of Totness in 
Devonshire ; she died without issue in 1834. 

[Statement of Services in Public Record 
Office ; O'Byrue’s Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; Marshall’s 
Roy. Nav. Biogr. i. 767; Ralfe's Nav. Biogr. iv. 
256.] J. K. L. 

PAGE, DAVID (1814-1879), geolomst, 
was bom on 24 Aug. 1814 at Loohgelly, 
Fifeshire, where his father was a mason and 
builder. After passing through the parochial 
school, he was sent, at the age of fourteen, 
to the university of St. Andrews, to be edu- 
cated for the ministry. He obtained various 
academic distinctions ; hut the attractions of | 
natural science proved superior to those of 
theology, so that when his university course 
was ended he supported himsdf by lecturing 
and contributing to periodical literature, 
acting for a time as editor of a Fifesbire 
newspaper. In 1843 he became ‘ scientific 
editor ' to Messrs. W. & R. Chambers in 
Edinburgh, and while thus employed wrote 
much himself. In July 1871 ha was ap- 

f ointed professor of geology in the Durham 
iuiversity College of Physical Science at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. But his health already 
was failing, owing to the insidious advance 
of paralysis, and he died at Newcastle on 
9 March 1879, lea'ving a -widovv, two sons, 
and one daughter. 

Page was elected F.G.S. in. 1853, was 


president of the Geological Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1863 and 1865, and was a member 
of varions other societies. In 1867 the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews honoured him with 
the degree of LL.D, 

lie contributed some fourteen papers to 
scientific periodicals, among them those of 
the Geological and the Physical Society of 
Edinburgh and the British A.s=oeiation. 
But his strength lay not so much in the 
direction of original investigation ai in that 
of making science popular ; for he was not 
only an excellent lecturer, but also the 
author of numerous ueeflil text-books on 
geological subjects. Among the best known 
of them — at least twelve in number — are 
'The Earth’s Crust’ (1864, Edinburgh; 6th 
edit. 1872), the tert-books (both elementary 
and advanced) of ‘ Geology ’ and of ‘Physical 
Geography; ’ these have gone through ui.me- 
rous editions, and 'Geolog)’ for General 
Readers’ (1860; 12th edit. 1888). The 
‘ Handbook of Geological Terms’ (1859) was 
a usefiil one in its day. Page is also sup- 
posed to have aided Robert Chambers [^v.l 
in writing the ‘Vestiges of the Natural His7 
tory of Creation.’ He did real service in 
awakening an interest In geology among the 
people, especiaUy in the north , for, as it was 
said in an obituary notice, by his clear method 
and graphic iUustrations ‘ geology lost half 
its terrors by losing all its dryness.’ Indus- 
trious and unwearied, with literary tastes 
and some poetic power, he was a good teacher, 
and was generally respected. 

[Obituary Notices in Nature, ziz. 444; Quart. 
Joum. Geol. Soc. 1880, Proc. p. 39 ; Trans. 
Edin. GeoL Soc.iii.p. 220.] T. 0. B. 

^ PAGE, Sir FRANCIS (1661 P-1741), 
judge, the second son of Nicholas Page, 
vicar of Bloxbam, Oxfordshire, was admitted 
to the Inner Temple on 12 June 1685, and 
caUed to the bar on 2 June 1690. In Fe- 
bruary 1705 he appeared as one of the coun- 
sel for the five Aylesbury men who had 
been committed to Newgate hy the House 
of Commons for the legal proceedi^s which 
they had taken against the returns officer 
for failing to record their votes (Howbll, 
^ate Tnale, 1812, xiv. 8o0). The House 
of Commons thereupon resolved that Page 
and the other counsel who had pleaded on 
behalf of the prisoners upon the return of 
the habeas corpus were guilty of a breach 
of privilege, and ordered their committal to 
the custody of the sergeant-at-arms (Jbur- 
nals qf tie Souse of Oommom, xiv. 562). 
Page, however, evaded arrest, and parlia- 
ment was soon afterwards prorogued in 
order to prevent a collision between the two 
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houses. At the general election in_ May 
1708 Page ■wos returned in the whig in- 
terest to the House of Commons for Hunt- 
ingdon, He continued to represent that 
borough until the dissolution in August 
1713, out no report of any speech ^ him is 
to be found in the ‘ Parliamentary History.’ 
He was elected a bencher of the Inner 
Temple in 1713, and, having been knighted 
by George I on 21 Jan. 1716, was made a 
king's Serjeant on the 38th of the same 
mouth. Un 15 May 1718 he was appointed 
a baron of the exchequer in the room of Sir 
John Fortesciie Aland [q.v.] Pago was 
charged by Sir John Cope in the House of 
Commons on 1 Feb, 1732 ' with endeavour- 
ing to corrupt the borough of Banbury in 
the County of Ozon for the ensuing election 
of a Burgp«s to serve in Parliament for the 
said borough ’ (id. ziz. 733). After the evi- 
dence had neeu heard at the bar of the house 
he was acquitted, on 14 Feb,, by the narrow 
majority of four votes (id. ziz. 744. 746 ; see 
also Pari. Hist. ■vii. 901-6). On 4 Nov. 1726 
Page was transferred from the exchequer to 
the court of common pleas, and in Septem- 
ber 1727 he was removed to the king’s bench, 
where he sat until his death. He died at 
Middle Aston, Oxfordshire^ on 19 Oct. 1741, 
aged 80, and was buried m Steeple Aston 
Church, where he had previously erected a 
huge monument, with tiill-leugth figures of 
himself and of his second wife by Peter 
Scheemokers Hj. vj 

Page has len behind him a most unenvi- 
able reputation for coarseness and brutality, 
which is hardly warranted by the few re- 
ported cases in which he took part. Among 
his contemporaries he was known by the 
name of 'the hanging judge.’ Pope thus 
alludes to him in the ‘ Bundad ’ (book iv. 
lines 27-80): 

Momlrty, by her false Guardians drawn, 

Chicane in Fnrs, and Caeuistry in Lawn, 

Ga^s, as they str.uten at each end the cord. 

And dies, when Sulness gives her Page the word. 

And again in his ‘Imitations of Horace’ 
(satire i. lines 81-2) : 

Slander or poison dread from Delia's rage, 

Hard words or hanging if your judge bo Page. 

Though the name was originally left blank 
in the last line. Page, according to Sir John 
Hawkins, sent his clerk to conmlain of the 
insult. Whereupon Pope ' tola the young 
man that the blank might be supplied by 
many monosyllables other than the judge's 
name. “ But, sir,” said the clerk, “ the judge 
says that no other word will make sense of 
the passage.” So then, it seems,” said Pope, 
“your master is not only a judge, but a poet : 


as that is the case, the odds are against me. 
Give my respects to the judge, and tell him 
I will not contend with one that has the 
advantage of me, and he may fill up the 
blank as he pleases’" (JoHNSOir, Works, 1810, 
zi. 193 ffi.) Fielding makes Partridge tell a 
story of a trial before Page of a horse-stealer 
who, having slated by way of defence that 
he had found the horse, was insultingly 
answered by the judge: ‘Ay I thou art a 
lucky fellow. I have travelled the circuit 
these forty years, and never found a horse 
in my life j hut I will tell thee what, friend, 
thou wast more lucky than thou didst hnow 
of; for thou didst not onW find a horse, but 
a halter too, I promise ’ ( 2%e History of Twn 
Jones, bit. viii. chap zi.) Johnson, in his 
account of the trial of Hichard Savage for 
the murder of James Sinclair, refers to 
Page’s ‘ usual insolence and severity,’ and 

? notes his ezaeperating harangue to the jury 
JoHNSOK, Works, X. W-8) ; while Sav^e 
himself wrote a bitter ‘ character ’ of him, 
beginning with the words ' Fair Truth, in 
courts where justice should preside’ (Oiul- 
MEHS, JEnglish Poets, 1810, xi. 839), As Page 
was tottering out of court one day towards 
the close of his life, an acquaintance stopped 
and inquired after his health: ‘ My dear sir,’ 
he answered with uncmiBcious irony, ‘ you 
see I keep hanging on, hanging on.’ 

Page took part in the trials of John 
Matthews for high treason (IIowbli, Stats 
Trials, xv. 1323-1403) ; of William Hales 
for forgeiy (i6. xviii. 161-210); of John 
I Huggins, warden of the Fleet Prison, for 
the murder of Edward Arne (f6. xviii. 809- 
870); and of Thomas Bambridge[q.v.], war- 
den of the Fleet Prison, for me murder of 
Hobert Csstell (id. xviii. 383-96). Ilisjudg- 
, ment in Ratcliife’s case on appeal to the 
lords delegates firom the oommissioners for 
the forfeited estates is given at some length 
in Strange’s ‘ Reports ’ (1706), i. 268-77. 

Page married, first, on 18 Deo. 1690, Isa- 
bella White of Greenwich, Rent, who was 
buried at Bloxham, Oxfordshire. He mar- 
ried, secondly, on 11 Oct. 1706, Frances, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Wheats, hart., of 
Glympton, Oxfordshire, who died on 81 Oct. 
1730, aged 41. He left no issue by either 
wife. By his will which was the source of 
much litigation beiore Lord-chancellor Hard- 
wicke, he devised his Oxfordshire estates to 
his_ great-nephew, Francis Bourne, on con- 
dition that he took the surname of Page 
only. Bourne, who duly assumed the name 
of Pago, matriculated at New College, Ox- 
ford, on 29 April 1748, and wae created 
M.A. 1747 and D.O.L. 1749. He was M.P. 
for Oxford University from 1768 to 1801, 
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and died unmarried at Middle Aeton on 
24 Koy. Iti03. Suon after bis death the 
Middle Aston estate, -which hod been pur- 
chased by hi<! great-uncle about 1710, was 
sold to Sir Clement Cottrell Dormer, and 
the house in -which the judge had Uvea was 
pulled down. 

Page is said to have written ‘ various poli- 
tical pamphlets ’ in his early days at the box 
(Gbisoeb, ed, jlsoble, iii. 203^, but of these 
no traces can be found. His jud^ents and 
charges seem to have been rema»able more 
for the poverty of their langu^e than for 

anything else. ‘ The charge of J- P 

to the Q-rand Jury of il x, on Saturday 

May 22, 17S6’ (London, 1738, 8vo), a copy 
of which is in the library of the British 
Museum, is probably a satire. There ere 
engra-vings of Page by Vertue, after C. 
d'Agor, and J. Bichardson. The massive sil- 
ver dagon which Page presented to Steeple 
Aston Church on his promotion to the bench 
is stUl in use there. 

[JVing’s Annals of Steeple Aston and Middle 
Aston, 1376 j Foss's J-ndges of England, 1864, 
viii. 143-6 ; Luttrall’s Brief Historic.il Relation 
of State Affiiirs, 1837,7. 318. 324, vi. 20, 118, 810 j 
Historical Register, 1716, Chron Diary, p. 31, 
1718 Chron. Register, p. 22, 1726 Chron. Diary, 
p. 41, 1727 Cmob. Diary, p. 48; Grangofs 
Biogr. Hist, of England, continued by Noble, 
1806, iii. 203-3 : Hone's Year Book, 1832, pp. 
613-14 ; Pope's 'Works, ed. Rlwin and Conrt- 
hope, iii, 284-6, 2id, 482, ir. 181-2, v. 'f67-8, iz. 
143 ; Martin’s Musters of the Bendi of the Inner 
Temple, 1883, p. 63 ; Faster'e Alumni Ozou, 17 15- 
1 886, iii. 1066 ; Ofiicial Return of Lists of Mam- 
hers of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 11, 21, 141, 164, 
167, ISO, 192, 206; Notes and Querios, 3rd set. 
i. 13, 163, 237, ii, 383, zii. 401, 6th set. i. 346, 
618, 8th aei. iv. 68, 276, 613, v. 93.] 

G. F. B. B. 

PAGE, PREDERIOK (1769-1834), writer 
on the poor laws, son of Francis Page of Ne-w- 
bury, Berkshire, horn in 1769, matriculated 
from Oriel College, Oxford, on 14 July 1786. 
Leaving the university without a degree, ha 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 
1792, and became a bencher in 1826. His 
attention was first dra-wn to the poor laws by 
the manner in. which the poor rate affected his 
property. Having been assessed to the whole 
amount of the toOs for the navigation of the 
Eannet between Beading ana Newbury, 
which were collected by nis agent, he ap- 
pealed to the Berkshire quarter sessions, 
wheDre the rate was conflrmea. The case was 
tried in. the king’s 'bench in 1792, with the 
same result. Page served as overseer in three 
different parishes in 1794, 1601, and 1818. He 
communicated the result of his experience 


in 1794 to his friend. Sir F. Eden, -who in- 
1 serted it verbatim in his -work nn the poor 
laws (State of the Foor, i. 670-87). SuDse- 
miently to 1818 Page paid great attentiou to 
the administration of the Select Vestries 
Act, to the principle of which he became a 
convert after three years’ experience. He 
also repeatedly visited the continent and the 
southern counties of Ireland to investigate 
the condition of the poor. He died at 
Newbury on 8 April 1834 

Page published: 1. ‘Observations on the 
present State and possible Improvement of 
the Navigation and Government of the Hirer 
Thames, ^Reading, 1794, 12mo. 2. ‘The Mn- 
ciple of the English Poor Laws illustrated 
and defended by on Historical View of Infh- 
genca in Oivil Society, with Observations 
and Su^estions relative to their improved 
Administration,’ Bath, 1822, 8vo ; 2n(i edit., 
with additions, London, 1829, 8ro. 8. ' Ob- 
servations on the state of the Indigent Poor 
in Ireland and the existing Institutions for 
their relief, being a sequel to "the Principle 
of the English Poor Laws, &o.’’’ London, 
1830, 8vo. 

[Domford and East’s Reports, iv. 543-30; 
Gent. Mag. 1834 j. 664, ii. 669; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886, p. 1036.1 

W. A. S. H. 

PAGE, JOHN (1700 P-1812), vocalist 
and compiler of musical works, -was bom 
about 1760. On 3 Dec. 1790 he was elected 
lay-clerk of St. George’s, "Windsor, and re- 
tamed the post until 1796 (Gbove). Page 
had been connected with St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral since about 1786, when ha described 
himself on the title-page of the ‘ Anthems ’ 
as conductor of the music for the anniver- 
sary meeting of the charity children. On 
other publications, in 1798 and 1800, he 
described himself as ' of St, Paul’s.’ On 
10 Jan. 1801 he was appointed vicar-chorsl 
of St. Paul’s. He -was a professional member 
of the Catch Club between 1792 and 1797. 
He died on 16 Aug. 1812, at 19 Warwick 
Square, Newgate Street. 

Page -wrote little if any oririnal music, 
but was an industrious compile of ‘ Har- 
monia Sacra’ and other less valuable collec- 
tions of sacred music. Among his publica- 
tions are : 1. ' The Anthems and Psalms as 
performed at St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 
Day of the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Charity Children, arranged for the Organ,’ 
&c., 1786 P 2. ‘Divine Ilarmony,’ psalm 
and l^mn tunes by Henley and Sharp, 1798. 
3. ‘Imxmonia Sacra,’ anthems iu score hr 
masters of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, 1800. 6. 'CoUectionof 
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Hymnf by several Composers,’ 1804. 4. ‘Fes- 
tive namony,’ dedicated to members of the 
Catch Club, 1804. 6. ‘ Burial Service, &e., 
for the Funeral of Nelson,’ 1806. He pub- 
lished also several coUections in co-operation 
tvith Battisbill and Sexton. 

[Grove’s Diet. ii. 632, -where a list of the con- 
tents of Harmonia Susra is given; Gent. hlag. 
1812, ii. 196 ; Baptie'e Mnsiaal Biography, p. 
170.] B. M. ai. ^ 

PAGE, SAMUEL (1674-1630), poet and } 
divine, a native of Bedfordshire, was son t 
of a clergyman. He was admitted scholar ' 
of Christ Church, Oxford, 10 June 1687, and 
matriculated on 1 July following, aged 13. 
He graduated B.A. on 6 Feb. 1590-1, and 
on 18 April in the same year became fello-w. 
He proceeded M.A. 16 Jlarcb 1693-4, B.D. 
12 March 1003-4, and D.D. 6 June 1611. 
‘In. hie juvenile years he was axMiounted,’ 
according to Francis Meres, ‘ one of the 
chiefest among our Eoglisn poets to be- 
wail and bemoan tbe perplexities of love in 
his poetical and romantic writings.’ After 
taking holy orders, he served as a naval 
chmikin, and joined the expedition to Cadiz 
in 1696 as chaplain to the admiral, the Earl 
of Nottingham. In 1697 he become vicar of 
St. Nicholas, Deptford or “West Greenwich. 
He held the living with his chaplaincy. He 
died at Deptford, and was buried in his 
church ou 8 Aug. 1630. 

Page’s poetical works cousisted of a poem 
prefixed to Ooiyat's ‘ Crudities ’ (1611), and 
of ‘ The Love of Amos and Laura,’ an heroic 
poem by S. P., -which appeared in the mis- 
cellaneous collection of verse entited 'Al- 
cilia,’ London, 1613; this edition was re- 
printed by Dr. Grosart in 1379. In tbe 
second edition (London, 1610) Page’s work 
has a separate title-page, and to it ore pre- 
fixed two six-line stanzas addressed ‘ to my 
approved and much respected fi:iend Iz[aakj 
Wa[ltou].’ In the third edition, London, 
1628, these lines are replaced by six ad- 
dressed by ‘ the author to his book.’ Both 
CoUier and Sir Harris Nicolas wrongly as- 
simed the poem to Samuel Purchas. 

Page also published uumeroue sermons 
and religious tracts. The chief are : 1. ‘ A 
Sermon preached at the Death of Sir Bichard 
Leveson, Vice-admiral of England,’ London, 
1605; reprinted in Brydges’s ' Reatituta,’ 
ii. 226-37. 2. ‘The Cape of Good Hope; 

Five Sermons for the use of the Merchant 
and Mariner. Preached to the Worshipful 
Company of the Brethren of the Trinitie 
House ; and now published for the general 
Benefit of all Sea Men,’ London, 161G. The 
first sermon is dedicated to SirThomasbinith, 


Page 

f ovemor of the East India Company. 

. ‘ God be thanked : a Sermon of Thanks- 
giving for the Happy Successe of the Bnglishe 
Fleetes sent forth by the Honorable Com- 
pany of Adventurers to tbe Bast Indies. 
Preached to the Honourable Governor and 
Committees, and the whole Company of 
their good Ship the Hope Merchant, happily 
returned at Deptford on Maundy Thursow, 
20 March 1616,’ London, 1616. 4. ‘The 
Allegiance of the Oleargie : a Sermon 
preached at the Meeting of the whole Olergie 
of the Dyocese of Rochester, to take the 
Oath of AJl^iance to his most Excellent 
Majesty at («eenewich, Novemb. 2, 1610,' 
London, 1616 ; dedicated to the bisbop of 
London. 6. ‘ The Supper of the Lord : a Ser- 
mon preached at Hamplon, Sept. 10, 1616,’ 
London, 1016 ; dedicated to Lady Anne 
Howard of ElHngham. 0. ‘ The Remedy of 
Drought,’ two sermons, the first preached at 
Deptford SO J'lily 1016, the second sermon, 
‘ A Thanksgiving for Rain,’ London, 1016. 
Dedicated to ‘ my honoured friend, Sir John 
Scott, knt.’ 7. ‘ A Manual of Private De- 
votions,’ edited by Nicholas Snapo of Gray’s 
Inn, 1631. 8. 'A Godly and learned Expo- 
sition on the Lords Prayer written by Samuel 
Page^ &c., published since his Death by Na- 
thaniel Snape of Grays Inne, Es(^,’ London, 
1631 ; dedicated to Lord-keeper Coventry. 

Watt also ascribes to Page ‘Meditations 
on tbe Tenth Psahn,’ London, 1039, 4to. 

[Grosart’s Introd. to bis reprint of Alcilia; 
Spedding’s Bacon, vi. 167; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; 
Hazlitt’s CoUections and Notes, Ist ser. p. 6 ; 
Foster’s Alumni ; Wood's Fasti, i. 250, 269, ii. 
344, Atbenoe, ii. 208, 486 ; Epistle dedicate^ 
to tbe fnner.d sermon ; Brydgea’s Bestituta, ii. 
226; Corser’s Collect. Anglo-Poet. i. 16-28; 
CoUisr'g Bibl. Cat. of Bridgwater Library, and 
bis Poetical Decameron.] W. A. S. 

PAGE, THOMAS (1803-1877), civil en- 
gineer, bom in London on 26 Oct. 1803, 
was eldest son of Robert Page of N^’s Head 
Court. His father, a solicitor, first in Grace- 
church Street, London, and thou at 34 Mark 
Lwe, went to Peru on business, and met 
-with his death through on accident at Are- 
quipa. Thomas was educated for the sea 
service, but, at the suggestion of Thomas 
TeUbrd, he turned his attention to civil en- 
gineering. His first employment was os a 
draughtsman in some engine works at Leeds, 
where he remained for tw^ears. He sub- 
sequently entered the ofilce of Edward 
Blore, the architect, for whom he made a 
measurement of Westminster Abbey. He 
was elected an associate of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers on 2 April 1833, and be- 
came a member on IS April 1887. In 1833 
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he 'NViib ajipointed oun of the assiiatant-engi- 
neers, under toil I. E Bninel, on the Thame's 
Tunnel -works. On tlie retirement of Richard 
Beamish in 1836, he became acting-engineer 
until the completion of the tunnel, 25 Slareh 

ms. 

In 1842 he made designs for the emhank- 
mant of the Tliames from Westminster to 
Black&iais ; the metropolitan improTement 
commissioners acce^ited his designs, and the 
govemment e‘-tahlished for their considera- 
tion the Thames Embankment othce in 
IVIiddle Scotland Yard in connection -with 
the department of -woods and forests. The 
new office was placed under Page's control, 
and he thenceforth acted as consulting en- 
gineer to the department of woods and 
forests. But ditllculties arose, and the em- 
bankment scheme was for the time aban- 
doned. In January 1844 be made a survey 
of the Thames from ISattersea to ‘Woolwich, 
showing the tidal actiou of the river. In 
184o he prepared plans for bringing the 
principal lines of railway to a central ter- 
minus, to he built upon land proposed to be 
reclaimed from the Thames between Hun- 
gerford Market and 'Waterloo Bridge. In 
the same year, in connection with Joseph 
B' Aguilar Samuda, he designed a railway 
to connect the Brighton system with that 
of the Eastern Counties Company, by a line 
to pass tlirough the Thornes Tunnel and under | 
the London Pocks. 

In 1846 he reported on the relative merits 
of Holyhead and Fort Dinllaen as packet 
stations for the Irish mail service, and pre- 
pared plans for harbours at these places, and 
also for docks at Swansea. At the instance 
of the government he made desigiu for the 
emhankment of the southern eide of the 
Thames between ‘Vnushall and Battersea 
bridges, and for the Chelsea suspension bridge. 
Those works were subsequently carried out 
under his directions. The oridge was opened 
in March 1856, and the Albert Embank- 
ment on 24 Nov. 1869. In May 1854 he 
commenced Westminster new bridge, which 
was built in two sections, to obviate the 
necessity of a tomporaiy structure; the old 
structure remaining while the first half of 
the new one was built, and the second half 
being completed after the first was open 
to traffic (of. JParliamentary Papert, 1863 
No. 022 pp. 1-18, 70, 1866 No. 889 pp. 
1-9, 64-7, 82-9). The result was the most 
commodious of the London bridges. It was 
completed and finally _ opened on 24 May 
1862, Constructed -without cofferdams or 
centres, it caused no inteiruffiion to the 
traffic by land or by water. His plan fra 
Blac^iors Bridge -was accepted, hut not 


carried out. He was engineer for the town 
of Wisbech ; and one of his most important 
reports, written in 1860, dealt with that 
town and hi.'- project of improving the river 
Nen from Peterborough to the sea. As 
engineering and surveying officer he held 
courts and reported on proposed improve- 
ments for Cheltenham, Taunton, Liverpool, 
Falmouth, Folkestone, and. Penzance. He 
interested himielf in gunnery, and invented 
a_ system for firW guns under water. He 
died suddenly in Paris on 8 Jan. 1877. He 
published a ‘Report on the EligMity of 
Milford Haven for Ocean Steam Ships and 
for a Naval Arsenal,' 1869. 

[Min. of Proc. of Instit. Civil Engineers, lS77i 
xlix. 262-S; Times, 20 Jan. 1877, P- 18; Men 
of the Time, 187S, p. 779.] G-. 0. B. 

PAGE, Sm THOMAS HIDE (1746- 
1821), milita^ engineer, was the son of 
Robert Hyde Page (d. 17ii4), by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Francis Morewood, and great- 
granddaughter maternally of Sir George 
Devereux, kt., of Sheldon Hall, Warwick. 
His grandfather was John Page, who mar- 
ried Sarah Anne, sister and sole heir of 
Thomas Hyde; the latter claimed descent 
fitom Sir Robert Hyde of Norbmv, Cheshire, 
ancestor of the Earls of Clarendon. 

At Wool-wich Page received as the first 
cadet a gold medal from George III. He 
was appointed suVengiueer in 1774, and 
lieutenant later in the same year. In 1776 
Lord Townshend, then master-generol of 
the ordnance, requested Page ‘to take a 
-view of Bedford Level,’ -with the purpose of 
improving the general drainage m the 
county. This ho did, and his manuscript 
report to Lord Townshend, dated 31 March 
1776, is preserved in the library of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers. Going with his 
corps to North America, he distinguished 
himself in his capacity as aide-de-camp to 
General Pigott at the battle of Bunlter's HBl 
Q7 June 1776), and was severely wounded 
(PoETEE,J2M^. Corps of Lieu- 

tenant-colonel John Small, who was major of 
brigade to General Pigott at the battle, -writing 
to Page in 1 790, speaks of having witnessed his 
professional intrepidity and skill. In conse- 
quence of his wound he received an invalid 
pension. In 1779 he raised and organised 
one of the first volunteer corps in the king- 
dom, known as the Hover Association. 

Captain Page -was ‘ engineer of the coast 
district’ in 1782, when the board of ordnance 
(LordTo-wnshend being master-general) took 
into consideration the ‘want or w-holevome 
fresh -water where dockyards and garrisons 
■were established,’ The Parade within the 
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garrison of Sheemeas was the first place fixed 
upon for the intended well, and the norks 
were placed under Page’s direction. ne_ de- 
termined to try to sink through the quick- 
sands by means of two cylindrical frames of 
wood of different diameters, excavating with- 
in the small circle first, and lowering it pro- 
gresrively as the large circle was formed 
above it. The experiment failed, and Page 
was much blamed. In the House of Com- 
mons the experiment was said to he ‘ not a 
well for fresh water, hut a sink for the money 
of the public.' A second attempt was made, 
this time in Port Townshend at Sheemess, 
and was snccessful. Page’s report upon the 
Sheernes.<i well is dated 13 May 1783. Flans 
and sections ore published in the ‘Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Eoyal Society,’ 
vol. Ixxiv., together with an account of simi- 
lar wells in treacherous soils at Harwich and 
Landguard Fort. An account of the borings 
will also be found in ‘The Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales ’ flSOS, viii. 708-9). Page 
also constructed the ferry at Chatham, and his 
system of embankments for military works 
and inland navigation gained him the gold 
medal of the Society ofArts. He was cmef 
consulting engineer in the improvement of 
the Port of Dublin, of Wicklow Harbour, of ; 
the inland navigation of Ireland, and of the 
Boyal Shannon and Ivewry canals. He di- 
rected the repairing of the disastrous breach 
in the dock canal at Dublin in 1703, and was 
chief engineer for forming the New Cut from 
Eau Brink to King’s Lynn, a problem of na- 
vigation and drainage that had puzsled en- 
gineers since the time of Charles I. 

On 10 July 1783 he was elected a fellow 
of the Boyal Society, being described in his 
certificate of candidature os ' Capt. Thomas 
Hyde Page, of St. Margaret Street, West- 
minster, one of his M^esty’s Engineers, a 
Gentleman well verseci in Meohanice and 
many other Branches of Experimental Philo- 
sophy.’ He signed the warter-book and 
was admitted into the society on the some 
day. He was knighted on 28 Ang. 1783, but 
states in his ‘Account of the Commencement 
and Progress in sinking Wells at Sheemess,’ 

. 10, that he 'considered the knighthood to 
are reference to his military services, and 
not to the well at Sheemess.’ In the follow- 
ing year (178^ he was tinnaferrad to the 
invalid corps of the Eoyal Engineers. He 
died at Boulogne on 80 June 1821 (Ti?/tea, 

6 July 1821). 

Page married, first, in 1777, Susanna, 
widow of Edmund Bastard of Kitley, Devon- 
shire, and sister of Sir Thomas Crawley- 
Boevey, hart., of Floxley Abbey, Gloucester- 
shire; secondly (in 1783), Mary Albinia (d. 


1794), daughter of John Woodward (for- 
merly a captain in the 70th regiment) of 
Eingwold, Kent; and, thirdly, Mary, widow 
of Captain Everett, E.N. He had issue by 
his second wife only — ^viz. three sons and two 
daughters. Ilio eldest son, Eohert Page, of 
Holbrook, Somerset, was bora 29 Sept. 1793, 
married in 1816, and bad nine children (see 
BuiffiB, Landed Gentry). 

Portraits of Sir Thomas Hyde Page and his 
second wife — the first by Sir Joshua Eeynolds, 
and the second by Sir Thomas Lawrence — 
are in the possession of Sir Thomas Hyde 
Crawley-Boevey, hart,, at Flaxley Abbey. 
Anothei’ portrait of Sir Thomas by LoutUer- 
bourg is in the possession of a granddaughter. 
Miss Page, of 16 Somerset Place, Bath. 

Page published : 1. ‘ Cousidorations upon 
the State of Dover Harbour,’ Oauterbury, 
1784, 4to. 2. ‘ Minutes of the Evidence of 
Sir T. H. Page on the Second Beading of 
the Ean Brink Drainage Bill,' London, 1704, 
Svo, tract. 3. ‘ Observations on the present 
State of the South Level of the Fens ’ [first 
printed in 177^. 4. ‘ The Eeports or Obser- 
vations on the Means of Draiiimg the South 
and Middle Levels of the Fens,’ no place, 
1704, Svo, tract. 6. ‘An Account of the 
Commencement and Progress in Sinking 
Wells at Sheemess,’ &c., London, 1797, Svo. 
6. ‘ Eeports relative to Dublin Harbour and 
adjacent Coast made in consequence of 
Orders from the Marquis Comwdllis, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in the Year 1800,’ 
Dublin, 1801, 8vo, tract. 7. ‘ Observations 
upon the Embankment of Elvers; and Laud 
inclosed upon tke Sea Coast,’ &c., Tunbridge 
Wells, 1801, Svo, tract. 

[AuthoiititiS cited; private information; Page’s 
worts.] H. E. 

PAGE, WILLIAM (1600-1663), divine, 
bom at Harrow-on-tke-IIill in 1690, matri- 
culated at BaUiol College, Oxford, 7 Nov. 
1606. He graduated B. A. 26 April 1610, and 
on 16 Deo. following appears on tke regis- 
ter of peraouB using the Bodleian Library 
(O 1 .AHK, i, 269). He proceeded M. A. in 1614 

S 2 July), was incorporated at Cambridge 
.616, and in 1619 beoamefellow of All Souls’ 
(B.D. 12 July 1621, and D.D. 6 July 1634; 
of. State Papers, Dom. Cor. I, oolxxi. 69). 

In 1628-9 he was appointed, by Laud’s 
influence, master of the grammar school of 
Eeading. _ He was a strong supporter of the 
court divines. In 1681 he wrote a * Justifica- 
tion of Bowing at the Name of Jesus, with 
an Examination of such considerable Eeaeons 
ae are made by Mr. Prynne in a Eeply to 
Mr. Widdowes concerning the same Argu- 
ment,’ with a dedication addressed to Oxford 
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University. Hearing of the proposed publi- 
cation, Archbishop Abbot's secretary -wrote 
to Page that the archbishop ‘is much of- 
fended" that you do stickle and keep on foot 
such questions, and advises you to -with- 
draw from these and the like domestic 
broils ; and if your treatise be at the press, 
to give it a stop, and by no means to suffer 
it to be divulged’ (Lambeth, 81 May 1631). 
On hearing of the prohibition. Laud -wrote 
from Fulham to the vice-chancellor of Ov- 
ford 22 June 1632, commanding the book 
‘ to he presently set to sale and published. 
It is, as I am informed, in defence of the 
canon of the church, and modestly and well 
-written, and his majesty likes not that 
Prynne should remain unanswered ’(Wood). 
InldSO Page issued a translation of Thomas 
i Kempis's ' Imitatio Christi.’ It is largely 
botro-wcd from an English translation pub- 
lished at Paris in 1630 by M. O., confetsor 
to the English nuns at Paris; hut Page 
omits many passages of a Homanist tendency. 
He dedicated the hook to Walter Onrll, 
bishop of Winchester, to whom he was act- 
ing as chaplain. His epistle to the ‘ Christian 
Header’ is practically addressed to the 
Homan catholics, and, in the spirit of Laud's 
views, demands reciprocal charity between 
them and Anglicans. 

Page was suhsaquantly presented to the 
rectory of Hannington, Hampshire. On 
the outbreak in 1642 of the civil wars he 
withdrew from Reading school, doubtless to 
join the royol army. Ho was sequestered in 
1014 from his makership by the committee 
for Berkshire {Hist. MSS. Conim. 11th Hep. 
vii. 189). Eight years later (7 Oct. 1652) he 
claimed arrears for nine months, ' hut it ap- 
peared that he had received all which was 
due at Michaelmas 1042, and in November 
following the school was made a magasine for 
the kings army ’(i5.p. 191). Early in 1645-6 
he -was sequestered from the rectory of Hau- 
uinston by the parliamentary committee for 
Hampshire (Addif. MS. 16670, f. 14), Jp. 
August the rectory was certified to be void 
by delinquency and non-residence (15. f. 360, 
6 Aug. 1646). On 16 Jan, 1646-7 he was 
appointed to the rectory of East Loekinge, 
Berkshire, by his college. All Souls, -which 
had bought the advowson in 1032. ThH 
benefice Page appears to have held till his 
death. , 

At the Eestoration Page made a_ vain 
effort to recover the sohoolmastership at 
Reading (Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. vii. 
194, 223). He died on 24 Feb. 1683, in 
the rectory of East Lockmg^e, and was buried 
in the chancel of his church. 

Besides the works noted, Page wrote s 
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1. ‘Certain Animadversions upon some Pas- 
sages in a Tract ^y John Hales [q. v.J of 
Eton] concerning Schism and Schismatics,' 
Oxford, 1642, 4to. 2. ‘ The Peace Maker, 
or a brief Motion to Unity and Charity in 
Religion,’ London, 1632, lumo. He edited, 
and contributed a letter on non-resi«tance to, 
‘A Sermon preached at Dorchester, Dorset, 
on 7 March 1 632, by John White ’ (London, 
1648). IttBodl.MS. 113 are two unpublished 
tract's : ‘ A Widow indeed. A Book of the 
Duties of Widows, and a Commendation nf 
that State to his Mother ; ' and ‘ Woman’s 
Worth, or a Treatise proving by sundry 
Reasons that Women doe exeal Men.’ 

‘The Land Tempest ... on Abstract 
Epitome, or Effects of the Woes of these 
War®. By W. P., a plundered Preacher in 
the County of Gloucester ’ (23 June 1644), 
does not seem to he by Page. 

[Coates’s Hist, of Belling, p. 337; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit.; Foster’s Alumni; Wood’s Atheme 
Oxon. iii. 653, F,isti i. 337 ; State Papan, Dom. 
Ciir. I, 12 July, 1634, cclxxi. 6S, Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 11th Rep. vi. 186, Addit. MS. 15670; 
Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 334; in- 
formation kindly supplied by the Bev. J. G. 
Cornish, rector of Loekinge.] W. A S. 

PAGEHAM or PAGSAM, JOHN db 
(d. 1168), bishop of Worcester, probably a 
native of Paghnm, Sussex, was one of the 
clerks of Archbishop Theobald, and was con- 
secrated by him to the see of Worcester on 
4 March 1131. He assisted at the consecra- 
tion of Roger to the see of York on 10 Oct. 
1134, and at the coronation of Henry H on 
19 Dec. He gave the churches of Bensing- 
ton, Oxfordshire, and Turkdean, Gloucester- 
shire, to the monastery of Osney, gave the 
prior of Worcester possession of Cutedean, 
Worcestershire, and is stated to have given to 
the see a manor called ‘ Elm Bishop (Gon- 
, WET), said to he a mbreading for Olive or 
' Clev e,with Marston, near Stratford-on-Avon. 
He died at Rome in 1168, it is said on 
SI March (Lb Nbvb). 

[Gorvase, i. 142, 169 ; Ann. of Tewkesbury 
Ann. of Osney, iv. 26, 30, ap. Ann. Monast. i. 
48 (Rolls Ser.) ; Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 
475 ; Thomas’s Account of Bishops of Worcester, 
p. Ill; Godwin, Do Prasolibus, p. 467; Le 
Neve’s Fasti, iii. 49, ed. Hardy.] W. H. 

PAGET, SiB ARTHUR (1771-1840), 
diplomatist, second son of Henry Bayly 
Paget, &at earl of Uxbridge of the second 
creation, by Jane, eldest daughter ot the 
Very Rev. Arthur Champagne, dean of 
Clonmacnoise, was born on 16 Jan. 1771. 
He entered Westminster School on 10 April 
1780, was elected on to the foundation in 
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1783, and thence to Chri'it Churot, Oxford, 1 1840, and was hurled in Kensal Green 
whence he matriculated on 8 June 1787, but cemetery on 1 Aug. 

t'lolt no degree. In 1791 he entered the Paget married at Ileckfield, Hampshire, On 
diplomatic «er\ ice, and on Nov. 1794 was 16 Peb. 1609, La^ Augusta Jane Vane, 
returned to parliament for Anglesey, which second daughter of John, tenth earl of West- 
he continued nominally to represent until morland, within two days of her divorce 
1807. On the abandonment by Prussia of from John, second baron Horingdon, after- 
the defence of Holland, Julyi794, he was wiirds earl of Morley. By her he had several 
despatched to Berlin as envoy extraordinary children who survived him. 
to recall King Frederick William to a sense [Barker and Stenning’a Westminster School 
of lus obligations. Hia conduct of tins Eeg.; Welcli’s Alumni Westmon.p, 416; Foster’s 
licate mission is commended by Lord Hal- Alumni Oion.; MAmoires d’lm H.mime (VlV.-it, 
mesbuiy {Dianes, iii. 100, 148, 184, 199). Paris, 1831, iii. 41, 124, ii. 440; Ann. Eeg. 
Obtaining no satisfactory assurances from 1800, App. to Cbron. p. 169; Gent. Mag. ISOS 
the king, he withdrew to Pyrmont about ' p. 1165, 1809 p. 181, 1815 p. 63, 1840 p. 
Ohristmas, and, on the pass^e of the W aal 657 , Biogr. Nouv. des_ Oontemp. , Paris, 1824, xy, 
by the French, returned to England Iw way ! 314; Sir Gilbert Elliot’s Life and Letters, iii. 
of Brunswick and Holland. Some fetters | 135; Haydn’s Dignidea, ed. Ockerby; Nicolas’s 
from him to the Coiintcis of T.ic.btonan, • British Knighthood, Order of the Bath, Chron. 
written during this perilous journey, in !'***•] d. M. E. 

which, as a last resource, he implores her to PAGET, CHARLES (d. 1612), catholic 
use her influence with the king on behalf of exile and conspirator, fourth son of William, 
the Dutch, are printed in ‘Apologie der first baron Paget [q.v.], and Anne, daughter 
Grafin von Lichtenau,’ 2“ Ahth., 1808, pp. and heiress of Henry Preston, esq., was ma- 
241-51. Paget was accredited succeasivaly triculated as a fellow-commoner of GonviUe 
envoy extraordinary to the elector palatine and Cains College, Cambridge, on 27 May 
and minister to the diet of RatUbon,22 May .1559, His elder brother Thomas, third horon 
1798, envoy extraordinaiyand minister pleni- 1 Paget, is separately noticed. Hewasamember 
potentiary to the court of Naples, 17 J an. 1800, , of Trinity Ilall when Queen Elizabeth visited 
undtothatofVienna,21 Aug.1801. Hisdes- the university in August 1564, but he does 
patches from Vienna, July 1802, after Bona- not appear to have t^eu a degree (Ooopbb, 
parta's reorganisation of the smaller German Aihenm Cantabr. iii. 68). Under his father’s 
states, contained a remarkable prediction of will he became entitled to the manor of 
the eventual acquisition by Prussia of the Weston- Aston and other lands in Derby- 
hegemony of Germany. In 1805 he contri- shire. He was a zealous Homan catholic, and 
huted materially to the formation of thethird quitted England, in discontent with its eccle- 
coalitionagainstFrance.andreporteditstotal siastical constitution, about 1572, and fixed 
discomfiturehythebattleofAusterlitz,2Dec. I his residence in Paris. There he became 
1805. His _gloomy despatch on the day after secretary to James Beaton [n. v.], aroh- 
the battle is said to have contributed to the bishop of Glasgow, who was Queen Mary 
death of Pitt (Yojran, Life of the Second Stuart’s ambassador at the French court, 
Earl qf Liverpool, i. 78, 205). EecaUed in • and he wus soon joined in the office with 
February 1806, he was accredited, 16 May [ Thomas Morgan (lo43-l 606?) [q.v.] Morgan 
1807, ambassador to the Ottoman Porte. On j and Paget were m con.stanb correspondence 
the signature of the peaceof Tilsit on 7 July • with Claude de la Boisseliere Nau [q. v.] 
followmg, he apprised the Sultan of the and Gilbert Curie, the two secretaries who 
secret article by which the provisions in fa- lived with the queen in England, and 'they 
vonr of Turkey were rendered nugatory, and four governedfrom thenceforth ah the queen’s 
exhausted the resources of suasion and afFairs at their pleasure.’ Paget and Mor- 
menace, even bribing the British fleet into gan secretly opposed Archbishop Beaton, 
the Dardanelles, iu the endeavour to detach Mary’s ambassador, and wi'ung from him 
the Porte from the French alliance. In the administration of the queen’s dowry in 
this, however, he failed. In May 1809 he France, which was about thirty million 
was recalled, and retired on a pension of crowns a year. Joining themselves after- 
2,0001 _ wards with Dr. Owen Lewis [q. v.] in Rome, 

Paget was sworn of the privy council on and frlling out with Dr. Allen and Father 
4 Jan. 1804, and nominated on 21 May fol- Parsons, they were the cause of much divi- 
lowing K.B. His installation in the order sion among the catholics (PAHSo:f8, Stoiy 
took ^ce on 1 June 1812, and on 2 Jan. Domestieall Difficulties, Stonyhurst MS. 
1815 he was made G.O.B. He died at No. 413, quoted in Meoords of the LSnplish 
bis house in Qrosvenor Street on 26 July Catholics, ii. 320 «.) Parsons states that 
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the original cause of Paget and 3Iorgan'« 
dhiaion from Dr. Allen and himself ivai 
their exclusion, by desire of the Duke of 
Guise and the Archbishop of Glasgow, from 
the consultation held at Pari? in 1583 rela- 
tive to the deliverance of the Queen of Scots, 
and the restoration of England to catholic 
unity by means of a foreign invasion (ii. 
ii. 392). Thenceforward Paget and Morgan 
inspired ^lary with distrust of Spain and the 
Jesuits. 

During all this time, while apparently 
plotting against Queen Elizabeth, Paget was 
acting the part of a spy, and giving political 
information to her ministers. As early as 
8 Jan. 1681-2 he wrote fromParis to secretary 
'Walsingham in these terms : ‘God made me 
known to you in this town, and led me to 
offer you affection; nothing can so comfort 
me as her Majesty’s and your favour.’ 
Again he wrote, on *28 Sept. 1682 : ■ In my 
answer to her Majesty’s command for my 
return to England, assist me that she may 
vield me her favour andUherty of conscience 
m religion. . . . If this cannot he done, then 
solicit her for my enjoying my small living 
on this side the sea, whereby I may he kept 
from necessity, which otherwise will force 
me to eeek relief of some foreign prince.’ 
On 23 Oct. 1683 he informed 'Walsingham of 
his intention to go to Eouen for his health, 
and to drink English heer. He profes«ed 
dutiful allegiance to Elizabeth, and his 
readiness to he employed in any service, 
matter of conscience m religion only ex- 
cepted. 

In September 1688 Paget came privately 
fromBouen to England, assuming me name 
of Mope. It is alleged that the object of 
his journey was to concert measures for an 
invasion by the Duke of Guise and the King 
of Scots. For a time he lay concealed in the 
house of William Davies, at Patching, Sus- 
sex. On the 8th he had an interview at 
Fetworth with the Earl of Noithumherland. 
He was aflerwarda secretly conveyed to a 
lodge in the earl’s park, called Conigar Lodge, 
where he lay for about eight days. His 
brother, Lora Paget, was sent for to Pet- 
worth, where Charies and the earl had several 
conferences. On the 16th Charles Paget 
met in a wood, called Patching Copse, W il- 
liam SheUey, esq., who was subseqnently 
convicted or treason (Baga ie Secretia, 
pouch 47). 

Lord Paget, writing to his brother on 
26 Oct. in the same year, said his stay in Bouen 
was more misliked than his abiding in Paris, 
considering that he consorted with men like 
the Bishop of Boss. He added that he was 
sorry to hear by some good friends that 


he carried him-elf not oo dutifully as he 
ought to do, and that he would disonn him 
as a brother if he forgot the duty he owed 
to Enghmd. From this letter it -would seem 
that Lord Paget’s interAiew -with his brother 
at Petworth must have been of a more in- 
nocent character than has been generally 
supposed. However, about tbe end of 
vember Lord Paget fled to Pari*, and thence- 
forward became suspected of couMlii Ity in 
all his brother's treasons. On 3 Dec. 1683 
Sir Edward Stafford, the English ambassador 
to France, -wrote from P.iris to Walsingham : 

‘ Lord E-’aget, with Gliarles Paget and Charles 
Arundel, suddenly entered my dining cham- 
ber before any one -was aware of it, and Lord 
Paget says they came away for their con- 
sciences, and for fear, having enemies.’ Thev 
also told him that ‘ for all things but them 
consciences they would live as dutifully os 
any in the world.' 

From this period Charles Paget, in con- 
junction with Morgan and other malcontents 
at home and abroad, continued their ma- 
chinations, which were, of couree, well 
known to the English government ; and in 
Juno 1684 Staffora, the English ambassador, 
made a formal demand, in the name of Queen 
Elizabeth, for the surrender of Lord Paget, 
Charles Paget, Charles Arundel, Thomas 
Throckmorton, and Thomas Morgan, they 
having conspired against the life of the Eng- 
lish queen. The king of France, however, 
refused to deliver them up, although he soon 
afterwards imprisoned 3Jorgan,and forwarded 
bis pajiers to Queen Elizabeth. 

It is clear that Paget was regarded with 
the utmost distrust and suspicion by "Wal- 
singham, who, in a despatch sent to {Stafford 
on 16 Dec. 1684, says ; ' Charles Paget is a 
must dangerous instrument, and I wish, for 
Korthiunberland’s sake, be had never been 
bom.' In May 1686 Paget, on account of 
illness, went to the baths of ^ain. He was 
attainted of treason by act oi parliament in 
1687. 

Although all his plots bad signally failed, 
he appears still to have clu^ to the idea that 
the protestant religion in England could be 
subverted by a foreign force. Writing under 
the signature of Nauris,' from Paris, to one 
N icholas Berden aliaa Thomas Bogers, SlJan. 
1687-8, he observed, in reference to the anti- 
cipated triumph of the Spanish Armada: 
‘ 'When tbe day of invasion happens, the 
proudest CouncilloT or Minister in England 
will he glad of the favour of a Catholic 
gentleman.' In the same letter he stated that 
all 'Walsingham’s alphabets or ciphers bad 
been interpreted by him. 

In Maiw 1687-8 he entered the service of 
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the king of Spain, and went to reside at 
Briisaela. Ilis name appears in the list of 
English exiles in Flanders who refused to 
sign the address of the English fathers of the 
Society of Jesus (l)ouay Diaries, p. 408). 
With his habitual treachery, he continued 
his correspondence with Queen Elizabeth's 
government. To Secretaiy Cecil he wrote 
on 20 Dee. 1697 : ‘ I am incited to boldness 
with you by your favour to my nephew 
Paget, and the good report I hear of your 
sweet nature, modesty, and wisdom. I desire 
ardently to do a service agreeable both to the 
queen and the king of Spam. I am under obli- 
gation to the one as an English subject, and 
to the other as a catholic prince who has re- 
lieved mein my banishment.' He added that 
‘ His Highness ’ was willing to treat with 
allies, and particularly with the queen, that 
the crowns of England and Spain might re- 
turn to their old amity (State Papers, Dorn. 
Eliz. vol. cclxv. art. 63). On 27 J^ril 1698 
he wrote from Li^ge to Thomas Barnes in 
London : ‘ I am unspeakably comforted that 
the queen inclines to listen to my humble 
suit. The profits of my land are worth 2001. 
a year to myself; it is a lordship called 
Weston-upon-Trent. ... I cannot capitu- 
late with the Queen; but the greater my 
ofience has been, the greater is her mercy in 
pardoning and restoring me to my blood and 
living, showing the liberality which makes 
her famous, and obliging me to spend my 
life at her feet (ib. vol. cclxvi. art. 116). 

The Engheh catholic exiles eventually 
split into two parties — one, called the Spanish 
faction, supporting the claims of the infanta 
to the En^sh crown ; while the other, de- 
nominated the Scottish faction, advocated 
the right of J ames VI of Scotland. Faget was 
the acknowledged head of the Scottish fac- 
tion, and in 1699 he threw up his employ- 
ment under the king of Spain, and returned 
to Paris (ib. voL oclxxi, art. 74). Among 
the State Papers (vol. oclxxi. art. 74) is a 
letter from a catholic in Brussels tohis&iend, 
s. monk at Lidge, giving a detailed account 
of Paget and his ‘practices.’ The writer 
says that ‘ from the first hour that his years 
ermitted him to converse with men, he has 
een tampering in broils and practices, be- 
twixt Mend and Mend, man and wife, and, 
as his credit and craft increase, betwixt 
prince and prince.’ 

Animated by intense hatred of the Spanish 
faction. Paget lost no time after his arrival 
at Paris in putting himself in communica- 
tion with Sir Henry Neville [q. v.], the Eng- 
lish ambassador, who forwarded a detailed 
account of the circumstances to Sir Robert 
Cecil in a despatch dated 27 June (O.S.) 


1569. Cecil seems to have been by no means 
anxious to encourage Paget, but Neville was 
more favourable to him. Paget said he felt 
himself slighted by the English government, 
but he nevertheless seems to have given from 
timeto time important intelligence toNeville 
and to Ralph IVinwood [q. v.], the sucoeed- 
ing ambassador at the French court. His at- 
tainder appears to have been reversed in the 
first parliament of James I, probably by the 
act restoring in blood his nephew William, 
lord Paget, and it is presumed that he returned 
to England. Era paternal estate, including 
the manor of Weston and other manors in 
Derbyshire, was restored to him on 13 July 
1603; and on 18 Aug. in the same year 
James I granted him 200/. per annum, part 
of a fee-farm rent of 716/. reserved by a 
patent of Queen Elizabeth, bestowing the 
lands of Lord Paget on WiUiam Paget and 
his heirs. He died, probably in England, 
about the beginning of February 1611-12, 
leaving a good estate to the sons of one of 
his sixers. 

His works ore: 1. A proposition for call- 
ing th^esuits out of En^and, by means 
of the French king, during the treaty, and 
entitled 'A Brief Note of the Practices that 
divers Jesuits have had for killing Princes 
and changing of States,’ June 169S. Manu- 
script in the State Papers, Dorn. Eliz. vol. 
ccLxvii. art. 67. 2. ‘Answer to Dolman 
r^bert Parsons] on the Succession to the 
English Crown,’ Paris, 1600. John Petit, 
writing from Li6ge to Peter Halins, 26 July 
(O.S.) 1600, remarks ; ‘ A book has come 
out in answer to that one on the succession 
to the crown of England, which is all for the 
Scot, but I cannot ^t sight of it. Olitheroe 
was the author, and he being dead, Charles 
Paget has paid for its prinlmg’ (Ozl. State 
Papers, Dom. Eliz. 1698-1601, pp.466, 460). 
It appears that the latter part of the hook 
was written by Paget. 3. ‘ An Answers 
made by me, OWlee Paget, Esqvier, to cer- 
tayne vntruthes and falsityes, toohinge my 
selfe, contayned in a books [hy Robert Par- 
sons] intitled a hriefe Apologie or defence 
of the Catholicke Hierarchie & subordination 
in En^ande, & cet.’ Printed with Dr. Hum- 
^rey Ely's ‘ Certaine Briefe Notes vpon a 
Briefe Apologie set out vnder the name of 
the Priestea vnited to the Archpriest,’ Paris 
[1603], 8vo. 

[Bacon’s Letters (Spedding), i. 195; Birch’s 
James 1. i, IBl ; Collins’s Pi'erage (Brydges), 
V. 185-7 : Fronde’s Hist of England, 1891 xi. 
879. xii. 130; Hnrdwieke State Papers, i. 213, 
2U, 21S, 224. 247; Harl. MS. 288, ff. 161, 165, 
167; Hirleian Miscellany (M.illiam), i.63o, ii 81; 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, quarto ed, iv, 608-11; 
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HotbU's State Trials ; Jenrett’a Reliquary, ii. ' 
185 : Lanad. 3IS. 16, art. 7.3 ; Ling.ird’s Hist, of 
England, 1851, Tiii. 16.3, 168, 169, 189, 199-211, 
390; Miirdin's .State Paper^.^ pp. 436-634; Ifi- ^ 
choWs Progr. Eliz. Ist eii. ill. 171 ; Plotrden's 
Beniarks on Panzini, pp. 104-12; Becorls of 
the English Catholics, i. 435, ii. 472 ; Sadler 
StatePapers, ii. 213, 267, 260 ; Oal. State Papers, 
Dom. Eliz. and Scottish Ser. ; Strype’s Annsls, 
iii. 136, 218, 308, 416, 474, App. p. 44. iv. 183, 
164, fill ; Tambull's Litters of Mary Stuart, 
pp. 100-4, 116, 120-6, 130, 367, .388; Tjtler’e 
Scotland. 1864, It. 115-20, 308, 309, 337, 338; 
■Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Winwood's Memorials; 
Wright’s Elizaheth, ii. 488.] T. C. 

PAGET, Sib CHARLES (177a-1839), 
vice-admiral, born on 7 Oct. 17/8, tvas fifth 
son of Henry Paget, earl of Usbridge, who 
died in 1812 [see under Paget, IlESBr, first 
Eabl oe UvBBinoE, ai fln7\ Henry WiUiam 
Paget, first marquis of Anglesey [q. v.], Sir 
Arthur Paget [q. v.], and Sir Edward Paget 
[q. V.], •were elder brothers. He entered tbs 
navy in 1790 under the patronage of Sir 
Andrew Snape Douglas, and, having served 
in difierent ships in the x^orth Seo and 
the Channel, was on 8 June 1797 promoted 
to be lieutenant of the Centaur guardship in 
theTUames. On2Jnlyl797hBwa8pTomoted 
to the command of the Martin sloop in the 
North Sea, and on 18 Oct. 1797 was posted 
to the Penelope in the Channel. From Oc- 
tober 1798 to April 1801 be commanded the 
Brilliant in the Channel, and afterwards the 
Hydra in the Channel and Mediterranean till 
November 1802. On 30 March 1803 he com- 
missioned the Eudymion frigate, and com- 
manded her for the next two years in active 
cruising in the Channel, the Bay of Biscay, 
and on the coast of Spain or Portugal. He 
was superseded in April 1803. lie after- 
wards commanded various frigates or ships 
of the line in the Channel, and from 1812 to 
1814 the Superb in the Bay of Biscay and on 
the coast of North America. From 1817 to 
1819 he was in command of one of the royal 
yachts in attendance on the prince regent; 
on 19 Oct. 1819 he ■was nominated aK.0.H.; 
on 30 Jan. 1822 he was appointed groom of 
the hedchamber; and on 9 April 1823 was 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. From 
1828 to 1831 he was commander-in-ohief at 
Cork, and was nominatedaG.C.H.on SMorch 
1^2; on 10 Jan, 1837 he was made vice- 
admiral, and commanded on the North Ame- 
rican and West Indian station till his death 
on 27 Jan, 1839. He married, in 1806, Eliza- 
beth Aiaminta, daughter of Henry 3Ionck of 
Foure, co. Westmeath, and by her had a 
large family. 

In 1870 a picture, painted by Schetky, 

VOl. XT, 


■wa^; presented to the Uniti'dSiTTiceCluhhy 
Sir James Hope [q. v.], and by hU authority 
appears to be certified as representing an in- 
cident in the career of Paget. The picture 
was lent to the Naval Exhibition of 1801, 
ind, aparl, from its m‘>rit as a painting, ex- 
cited a good deal of attention ftnm the sin- 
gularity of the subject, which wa'> thus de- 
scribed: 'Towards the close of the long 
French war, Captain the Hon. Sir Charles 
Puget, while cruising in the Endvmion fri- 
gate on the coast of Spain, descried a French 
ship of the line in imminent danger, embayed 
among rocks ■upon a lee shore, bowsprit 
and foremast gone, and riding by a stream 
cable, her only remaining one. Though it 
was blowing a gale, Sir Charles bore down 
to the assistance of Ms enemy, dropped his 
sheet anchor on the Frenchman’s bow, buoyed 
the cable, and veered it athwart his hawse. 
This the disabled ship succeeded in getting 
in, and thus seven hundred lis'es were rescued 
from destruction, After performing this 
chivalrous action, the Endymion, being her- 
self in great peril, hauled to the wind, let go 
her bower anchor, club hauled, and stood off 
shore on the other tack.’ It is impossible to 
say from what source 8chetky got his story, 
wMeh is in itself most improbable ; it may, 
however, be observed that Paget did not 
command the Endymion towards the close 
of the ■war, and thata careful examination of 
the Endymion’s log during the time that 
Paget did command her shows that there was 
no incident resembling what has been de- 
scribed and painted. 

[Marehall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. ii. 864 ; Official 
Doenments in the Pablic Record Office; Foster's 
Peerage, s.n. ’Anglesey.’] J. E L. 

PAGET, Sib EDWARD (1776-1849), 
gf neral, bom on 3 Nov. 1775, was fourth son 
of Heny Paget, earl of Uxbridge, who died 
in 1812 [see under Paget, Hebbt, first EtBP 
OF UiBBiDGE, ad jin.'] EEs brothers Henry 
WUliam, Arthur, and Charles, ore noticed 
separately. Edward entered the army on 
28 March 1702 as comet in the Ist'Ufe- 
guards. On 1 Dec. 1792 he was captain in 
the 64tb foot, on 14 Nov. 1793 major, and 
on 80 April 1794 became lieutenant-colanel 
of the 28th foot. He served in Flanders and 
Holland tiU March 1795, when he was or- 
dered with his regiment to Quiberon, was re- 
called, and ordered to the W est Indies under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby. Twice driven back 
by storms, he finally landed at Portsmouth in 
January 1796, and in July went to Gibraltar, 
and, remaining on the Mediterranean station, 
was present on 14 Feb, 1797 at the action on 
Cape St. Vincent. On 1 Jan. 1798 he was 

E 
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made colonel in the army and aide-de-camp 
to the liinff ; the same year he was at the 
capture of .Minorca, and in 1801 served 
through the Egyptian campaign, hisregiment 
being in the reserve under Sir John Moore. 
He was in the actions oi 8, 13, and 21 March 
1801, and was wounded in the last ; was pre- 
sent at the investment of Cairo and Alexan- 
dria, and was given as a hostage to the French, 
army at Cairo till they embarked in July 
1801. Having returned to England late in 
IbOl, he was in October 1803 appointed bri- 
iradier-geneial on the staff at Fermoy in Ire- 
land; on 2 July 1804 he removed to England, 
and was made major-general on 1 Jan. 1803; 
for most of that year he was stationed at 
Eastbourne, and proceeded in October with 
his regiment to Cushaven and Bremen, re- 
turning in February 1808. In Jiuio he was 
sent to the Mediterranean, and placed in 
command of the reserve in Sicily, whence, in 
January 1808, he returned with the part of the 
army which was under Sir John Moore [q. v.] 
On 23 Feb. he became colonel of the SOth 
foot, and in April accompanied Sir John 
Moore to Sweden In command of the reserve. 
On his return to England in J une he was 
immediately ordered to Portugal, and placed 
by Sir Hugh Dalrymple in command of the 
advanced corps of his army. But again join- 
ing Sir John Moore in Spain, he commanded 
the reserve at Corufla on 10 Jun. 1809, and 
was responsible for the victorions issue of the 
battle. For his part in this victory hu re- 
ceived a medal, and was appointed to the 
staff of the Peninsular army under Wellesley, 
with the local rank of lieutenant-general, and 
command of the left wing of the army. He 
conducted the advance from Coimbra to 
Oporto, and on 12 May 1809, in the action 
before Oporto, lost his right arm. Ho was 
mentioned in the deapatches on this occasion 
as having borne the first brunt of the enemy’s 
attack and rendered most important service. 
On 4 June 1811 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general. After a rest in England, he returned 
to the Peninsula as second in command to 
■Wellesley; but within a few months, while 
reconnoitring alone, fell into an ambush, and 
was made prisoner, so that he lost the rest 
of the campaign. 

On 26 Dee. 1815 Paget was removed to 
his old regiment, the 28th foot. On 31 Oct. 
1818 he was made captain of Cowes Castle, 
where he resided for a time ; but on 4 Nov, 
1820 he received a commission as governor 
of Ceylon, and administered the colony un- 
eventfully from August 1821 to March 1823, 
Meanwhile, on 3 Jnn. 1822, he had been ap- 
pointed cnmmande)>in-cUief of the forces in 
the East Indies, and took up his new duties 
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as soon as he was relieved in Ceylon. Ue 
was responsible for the conduct of the Bur- 
mese campaigns of 1824-6. TIis action in 
regard to the Barrakpur mutiny in 182.5 was 
also severely criticised, and the ministry of 
the day contemplated his recall. The Duke 
of Wellington, however, intervened on be- 
half both of him and Jjord Amherst, defend- 
ing their proceedings {Duke of Welliugtmi’e 
Despatches, 2nd ser. vol. ii.) PttOTt beciime 
full general on 27 May 1826. Tie returned 
to England in 1826, and retired to Cowes, 
where he resided at the castle till his death on 
18 May 1849. He was buried in the cemetery 
at Chelsea Hospital, of which ha was a go- 
vernor, on 21 May. He is described as hand- 
some, courteous in manner, firm in demea- 
nour, and personally very brave. 

Paget received the Portuguese order of the 
Tower and Sword on 29 April 1812, and was 
made a G.O.B. on 12 .Tune of the same year, 
lie was a commissioner of the Royal Asylum, 
and was made governor of the Royal Militory 
College on 23 Slaroh 1820. 

Paget married, first, on 1 May 1805, the 
Hon. Frances Bagot, fourth daughter of "M^il- 
liam, first lord Bagot, who died in 1800 at 
the birth of her child, Francis Edward Paget 

S q.v.l ; secondly, in 1816, Lady Harriet Legge, 
onrCh daughter of the third Earl of Dart- 
mouth, who boro him three sons and five 
daughters. 

Two portraits belong to the family. 

[Cola's Memoirs of British Cenernls distin- 
guished during the feninsulnr 'War, vol. i.; 
Cent. Mag. 1849, vol. ii,; Army Lists; otficial 
records.] 0. A. H. 

PAG:^, FRANCIS EDWARD (1806- 
1882 ), divine and author, born on 24 May 
1806, was eldest son of Sir Edward Paget 
^.v.] by his first wife, Frances, daughter of 
William, first lord Bagot. On 10 Sept.lSlThe 
was admittsd to Westminster School 
ed. Barker and Steuning, 1764-1888, p. 176), 
whence he proceeded to Christ Oliurch, Ox- 
ford, matriculating on 3 June 1824 (Fostbk, 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886, iii. 1067). From 
1825 to 1836 he held a studentship, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1828, and M.A. in 1830. To 
the Oxford movement of 1883 he lent his 
earnest support. lu 183<3 he was presented 
to the rectory of Elford, near Lichfield, and 
for some years was chaplain to Dr. Bagot, 
bishop of Bath and Wells. Elford Church 
was carefully restored under his auspices in 
1848, and its dedication festival was made 
an occasion of annual reunion among Staf- 
fordshire churchmen. He published nn ac- 
count of the church in 1870. Paget died at 
Elford on 4 Aug. 18S2, and was buried there 
on the 8th. On 2 June 1840 he married 
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Fanny, tlanalitt'r i-.f William Chester, rertor 
of Denton. Xorfolk. 

Pn,r>'t'3 most imj)nr<-ant wurlt is a privately 
printed volume mtitli-rl ‘ ."some Iteeoi’fls of 
the Ashtcarl Estate and of it« Ilon-nrd l*o5- 
sessors : ivitli Xoticea of Elford. C.isfle 
Tiising. Level!-, and Charlton,' Ito, Liclitield, 
1873, a vnln.T.hlo but iineril ic.al compilation 
from family papers andothtrpriviite source’. 

Ilis vi -Vs on cliurch and social reforina 
found es.pivs-ion in many jvleasantly written 
tall among which mav he mentioned: 
I . ■ Caleb Ki.i\ eton, tlie Incendiary,’ 12mo, 
( ).\ford, 1833. 3. * St. Antholin’s, or Old 

Churches and New.’ 6vo, London, 1811; a 
protest against building churches after the 
< cheap and n.isty ’ method. 3 . ‘ Miltonl 
Malvoisin, or Pews and Pewholders,’ 8vo, 
London, 184-3. 4. 'The "Warden of Burk- 
ingholt, or Dich and Poor,’ Idmo, Oxford, 
1843. 5. ‘The Owlet of Owlstone Edge,’ 

8vo, London. 18 .j 6. (1. • The Curate of Cum- 
herworth and the Vicar of Roost,’ Svo, Lon- 
don, 18."i9. 7. ‘Lucretia, or the Heroine 

of the Nineteenth Century,’ Svo, London, 
IbtWi a satire on the sensational novel. 
S. ‘The Pageant,’ and many others. To 
vok. is., svi., and xviii. of ‘ The English- 
man's Library,’ 13mo, 1840, &o,, he contri- 
buted ‘ Tales of the "Village ; ' tvhile to ‘ The 
Juvenile Englishman’s Library,’ 12mo, 1845, 
&e., of which he was for some time editor, 
he furnished ‘ Tales of the '\’'illage Children,’ 
two series; ‘The Ilope of the Ivatzelropfs,’ a 
fairy tale, issued separately under the pseu- 
donym of ‘ "William Churne of Staffordshire,’ 
12mo, Eugeley, 1844 (on which an extra- 
vaganza in verse, called ‘ Eigenwillig, or 
the Self-willed,’ was founded, 8vo, London, 
1870), and ‘ Luke Sharp.' A'NTule examin- 
ing the manuscripts at Levens Hall, "West- 
moreland, he came across some letters from 
Richard Uraham (1679-1697), youngest son 
of Colonel James Graham (1649-1 730) [g. v.], 
who died prematurely while keeping terms 
at University College, Oxford, and his tutor, 
Hugh Todd. These formed the materials of 
a volume which he called ‘ A Student Peni- 
tent of 1695.' Svo, London, 1875. He also 
published several volumes of sermons, prayers, 
and relirions treatises. His lost work, en- 
titled ‘ Homeward Bound,’ 8to, London, 187G, 
attracted some attention. In 1840 he edited 
Bishop Patrick’s ‘ Discourse concerning 
Prayer’ and ‘Treatise of Kepentauce and of 
Fasting,’ to rank with the series of reprints 
from the writings of English bishops issued 
by John Henry Newman. 

[Guardian, 16 Aug, 1882, p. 1124; Holkett 
and Laing’s Diet, of Anon, and Pseud. Lit,] 


PAGET, I^p.n GEORGE AUCrSTr.i; 
FltEDEllICK (lSlto-18'-()), gentaal, -ixth 
son (third by the 'cound maimue) oflleni v 
"VVillhiiu P,ig.‘t, iii’t luarijui-, of Anglesuy 
[q. V.]], born 'on 1(1 M,irch l‘*18. was edu'- 
c.ited at We^-tininotpr .School, and on 2->Jul} 
Id-Olwds appointed cornet .mil sub-lieuti*- 
n.mt in the Ut lift'gUitrd’. in which he be- 
came lieutenant on 1 Dec. 1 3:17. On 17 Aiiff. 
1 810 he pureha-ed an unattached eonipanv, 
and exch.mgtd to a troop in the 4th ligfit 
dragoons (now hu-’tral, and was promoted 
major in that regiment on 30 Jan. 1818, and 
lientenant-colonel on 39 Dec. the s luie year. 
Becoming a brevet colonel on 30 .Tnni, IS-'U, 
he went out in command of tho 4th light 
draguons to the East, landed with it in the 
Crimea, and ut the Alma andl!,ilnklava was 
next .senior oflicer of the light cavidry brigade 
to Lord Cardigan [see BETmEsni., 
Thomas]. In the famous charge of the ‘ si" 
hundred",’ Paget’s regiment at flr’t formed 
the third line, and lui appears to Lave done 
his utmost to fulfil Lord Cardig in's dirsire 
that he should give Mm ‘his best support.’ 
With the remnants of his own regimont and 
the 11th hussars (from the second line of the 
brigade), which he held together after the 
ftrst line had melted away at the guns, he 
was enabled to check the'Ilussian pursuit, 
and was one of the last to leave the Valley 
of Death. He commanded the remains of 
the light brigade at Inkennan, and immedi- 
ately afterwards he went home with a view 
to retirement from the service, an arrange- 
ment he had contemplated at the time of hi-, 
marriage before the outbreak of the war. 
Although his bravery was never questioned, 
his return at this critical period exposed him 
to much invidious comment in the news- 
papers, which probably induced him to re- 
consider his plans. 

Paget went buck to the Crimea on 23 Feb. 
1865, was reappointed to the command of 
the light brignde, and was in temporary com- 
mand of the cavalry division during the ab- 
sence of Sir James Yorke Scarlett [q. v.J, Lord 
Lucan’s successor. Together wi& his wife, 
who accompanied him to the Crimea, Paget 
was one of the small group of personal friends 
who gathered round Lord Raglan’s death- 
bed. Paget commanded the light cavalry 
brigade at Eupatoria and in the operations 
under General d’Alloiiville, and until a month 
before the evacuation of the Crimea ((^.B., 
medal and clasps, Legion of Honour, third 
class of the jSdedjidid, and Sardinian and 
Turlrishmedals). He became a major-general 
on 11 Nov. 1861, commanded the cavalry 
at Aldershot in 1860-2, and the Sirhina 
division of the Bengal amy from 1862 to 
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l.SC(5,-wl'en he came home, and -was appointed 
iiiispector-general of cavalry. He ws nomi- 
nated a lieutenant-general and K.C.B. in 
1871 and general in 1877 ; was appointed 
colonel 7th dragoon guards in 1868, and 
succeeded Lord de Ros in the colonelcy of 
his old regiment, the 4th hussars, in 1874. 
Paget represented Beaumaris in the whig 
interest ftom 1847 to 1867. He died very 
une.vpectedly at his residence in Farm Street, 
Mayfair, London, 30 June 1880. 

Paget married, first, on 27 Feb. 1864, his 
cousin Agnes Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
Sir Arthur Paget [q. tM i she died 10 March 
1868, leaving two children. Secondly, on 
6 Feb. 1861, Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Charles Heneage, and granddaughter on her 
mother's side of Thomas North, second Lord 
Craves; she survived Paget, and married 
the Earl of Essex in 1881. 

Paget in May 1862 addressed a letter to 
Lord John RuaseR on the establishment of 
an army reserve, which was printed for pri- 
vate circulation. He proposed that, instead 
of the revival of the militia, a biU for which 
was before the house, a reserve force should 
be established by compelling all soldiers who I 
left the service at the end of ten years, under j 
the act of 1847, without re-engaging, to serve 
five years after discharge in a reserve, which 
was to undergo six days’ local military train- 
ing in each year. Paget’s ‘ Crimean Jour- 
nals ’ were printed for private circulation 
in 1876; but after the appearance of King- 
lake's book he appears to have revised them, 
and, in accordance with a wish expressed in 
a memorandum foundamong his papers, they 
were published by his son in 1881. 

[Foster's Peerage, under ‘Anglesey;’ Hart’s 
Army Lists; Army and Navy Gazette, July 
1880 ; Paget’s Light Cavalry Brigade in the 
Crimea (London, 1881), which contains interest- 
ing information respecting the battles of Bala- 
klava and the Tcbernaya; Kinglaks's Invasion 
of the Crimea (cab. od.), ii. S73, v. passim, vi. 
392, vii. 382, 484, be. 287.] H. M. C. 

PAGET, Sib GEORGE EDWtURD, 
M.D. (1809-1892), physician, seventh son 
of Samuel Paget and his wife, Sarah Eliza- 
beth Tolver, was born at Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, on 22 Deo. 1809. After being at a 
small school in his native town, he was sent 
to Charterhouse School in 1824, and in addi- 
tion to the regular work, whi^ was then, 
under Dr. Russell, wholly classical, he studied 
mathematics; so that when a mathematical 
master was appointed, Paget was top of the 
school in that subject. He entered Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, in October 
1827, and in 1831 graduated as eighth 
wrangler. In 18S2 he was elected to a physic 


fellowship in his college, and at once began 
the study of medicine. He entered nt St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and, after studying 
medicine in Paris, graduated M.B. at Cam- 
bridge in 1833, M.L. in 1836, and M.D. in 
1838. 

In 1839 he became physician to Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital, an office which he held 
for forty-five years; and in the same year 
he was elect ed a fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London. He resided 
in Cains College, Cambridge, was bursar of 
the college, and gradually came into prac- 
tice as a physician. He succeeded in 1842 
in persuading the university to institute bed- 
side examinations for its medical degrees, and 
these were the first regular clinical examina- 
tions held in the United Kingdom. The ex- 
ample of Cambridge has since been followed 
by aU other examining bodies. In July 1861 
he was elected Linacre lecturer on medicine 
at St. John’s College. On his marriage he 
vacated his feUowsnip, and took a house in 
Oambridve. In 1866-6 he was president of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, and in 
1866 was elected a member of the council of 
the senate. In 1863 he was chosen repre- 
sentative of the university on the General 
Council of Medical Education and Registrar 
tion, of which he was elected president in 
1809, and re-elected in 1874. In 1872 he 
was appointed to the regiue professorship of 
physic at Cambridge, which ne held till his 
death . Except Francis Glisson [q. v.], he was 
the most distinguished of the occupants of 
the chair from its foundation in 1640. He 
delivered the Harveian oration nt the College 
of Physicians in 1866, and it was afterwards 
printed. He had in 1649 printed an inte- 
resting letter of Harvey to Dr. Samuel Word, 
master of Sidney Sussex College, and in 1860 
a ‘Notice of an Unpublished Manuscript of 
Harvey.’ The letter to Dr. Word had enabled ‘ 
him to establish thegenuineness of ‘ Gulielmus 
Harvey de Musculie,’ No. 486 in the Sloane 
collection in the British Museum. Soon after 
taking his degree he visited Harvey’s tomb at 
Hempstead, Essex, and had four casts mode 
of the b ust on bis monument, of which ha kept 
one and gave the otheia to the College of 
Physicians, Caius College, and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1878, and received an honorary degree from 
the university of Oxford in 1872. On 19 Deo. 
1836 he was made K.O.B., and in 1887 he 
was asked to represent Cambridge university 
in parliament, Wt declined on the ground 
of ill-health. 

Paget had great infiueuce in the univer- 
sity, due to his upright character, long ac- 
quaintance with university afi'airs, and great 
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pniVLT of lucid statement. ITis lectures 
■were excellent, tliougli he had the di«ad- 
vantacri of having often to lecture to students 
not sulhciently advanced in their studies to 
profit to the full by his instruction. He sves 
alway.s cL nr and interesting, and commanded 
the close attention of his audience. His social 
qualities were of n high order, and his conver- 
sation was always both pleasant and instruc- 
tive. lie never allowed an attack upon Cam- 
bridge, medicine, or Harvey to pass unan- 
swered, and his ability was prominent in such 
a reply, lie -was attached to all the harmless 
traditions of the university. As a physician, 
teacher, and examiner, he -was in the highest 
degree kind and courteous. His first medical 
publication ■was ‘ Cases of Morbid Ehythmi- 
cal Movements ’ in the ‘ Edinburgh Medical 
Journnl’for 1847. In the ‘Medical Times and 
Gazette ’ of :14 Feb. 1865 he published ‘ Case of 
involuntary Tendency to Fall precipitately 
forwards,’ and in the ‘British Medical Jour- 
nal’ for '12 Sept. 1800 ‘ Case of Epilepsy with 
some Uncommon Symptoms’— these were 
peculiar automatic burstsof laughter; lODec. 
1887, ‘ Notes on an Exceptional Case of 
Aphasia ’ of a left-handed man who, having 
paralysis of the left side, had aphasia; 5 Jan. 
1880, ‘ Bemarks on aCase of AltematePartiol 
Anaesthesia.’ In the ‘Lancet’ for 11 and 
18 April 1868 he puhli.«hed ‘Lecture on 
Gastric Epilepsy,’ and on 4 July 1886 ‘ Case 
of Bemarkable Risings and Fallings of the 
Bodily Temperature.’ 

He died on 16 Jan. 1893 of epidemic indu- 
enza, and was buried at Cambridge. Four 
lectures were published by his son after his 
death — two on alcohol, one on the etio- 
logy of typhoid fever, and one on mental 
causes of bodily disease. A portrait of him 
as an old man is prefixed to the memoir of 
him by his son ; and his portrait, in a red 
pown, was painted at on earlier age, and 
IS in possession of his family. His oust, in 
marble, presented by his friends, is inAddeii- 
brooke’s Hospital, Cambridge. He married, 
on 11 Doe. 1851, Clar^ youngest daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Foxdell, vicar of Sutton in 
the Isle of Ely. He had ten children, of 
whom seven survived him, 

[Some Lectures by the late Sir 0eoige £. 
Paget, edited by Charles E. Paget, ■with a me- 
moir, Cambridge, 1898; information from Sir 
James Paget, bark ; personal knowledge.] 

N. M. 

PAGET, HENRY, first Einr, op Ui- 
Bsinen (d. 1743), was son of William, sixth 
lord Paget [q.v.J, hy Frances, daughter of 
the Hon. Francis Fierrepont, He avos elected 
M.P. for Staffordshire m 1696, 1698, 1701, 
1703, 1706, 1708, and 1710-11. In April 


17n4,_whBn Prince Gcorm of Denmark was 
constituted lord high admlial, he was ap- 
pninfptl one of Id'S cuimcil. From 10 Aug. 
1710 to 30 May 1711 be was a lord of the 
fre.asury, from 13 June 1711 until September 
171-5 was captain of the yeomen of the guard, 
and on 14 June 1711 ■»vas sworn of the privy 
council. On 31 Dec. 1711 ho was created 
Baron Burton of Burton, StalTordshire, and 
succeeded as seventh Baron Paget of Beau- 
de^ert on 2,5 Feb. 1713, He acted as lord 
lieutenant of Staffordshire from March 1718 
until 30 Sept. 1715. On 13 April 1714 he was 
appointed envoy extraordinary to Hanover, 
was created Earl of Uxbridge on 1!) Oct,, 
end made a privy counciUoi on 16 Nov, 
He was also recorder of Lichfield. In Sep- 
tember 1716 he resigned his employments. 
He (lied on SO Aug. 174,5. Uxbridge mar- 
ried, first, Mary (d. February 1735-C), eldest 
daughter and coheiress of !rhomas Catesby 
of Whiston, Yorkshire, who brought him a 
sou; and, secondly, on 7 June 1789. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir William Bagot of Blithofield, 
Staffordshire, by whom he had no Lsue. 

In the British Museum are letters from 
Uxbridge to John Ellis, 1698 (Addit. MS. 
28883, f. 169) ; Secretary Vernon, 1700 
(Addit. MS. 38686, f. 834) ; Lord-trensurer 
Harley, 1714 (Addit. 3IS. 8880, f. 161); and 
Lord Strafford, 1719 (Addit, MS. 31141, 
f. 246 ; cf. Tanner MS. ccev. art. 31, in the 
Bodleian Library). 

Ilis only son, Thouab Caiesbx Faoei, 
Lobp Paget (d. 1742), was one of the gentle- 
men of the bedchamber to the Pmee of 
Wales, and on the latter’s accession to the 
throne as George II was, on 4 July 1737, 
continued in the same post. He was elected 
M.P. for Staffordshire on 3 Feb. 1714-16 and 
on 32 March 1721-2, He died at Dr^on, 
near Uxbridge, Middlesex, in January 1741- 
1742. By his marriage at Gray’s Inn Chapel, 
on 3 May 1718, to Elizabeth, second daughter 
of John, third earl of Bridgwater (Fosteb, 
Heg, Graift Inn, p. Ltxvi), he had two sons, 
Henry and George (1731-1737). During the 
interval of bad weather in hunting seasons, 
Paget composed for his o^wn amusement 
sundry pieces in verse and prose. Such 
were; 1. ‘An Essay on Human Life/4to, 
London (1734) ; a close imitation of Pope. 
Two third editions in 1736, 8to and 12mo, 
profess to he ' corrected and much enlarg’d by 
the author,’ who is described in one of them 
to be the author of the then anonmous 
‘ Essw on Man ’ (cf. Pora, Works, ed. Elwin 
and Courthope, ii. 363). Under this pre- 
t(3xt, Paget’s ‘Essay on Human Life’ was 
printed in a supplement to the ‘ Works ’ of 
Pope in 1767. 3, ' An Epistle to Mr. Pope, 
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inAnti-Leruir8,’4to, Loudon, 1737. 3. 'Some 
lleflections upon the Administration of Go- 
vernment’ (tinon.), 8vo, London, 1740. Ilia 
writings were collected in a volume entitled 
‘ JMiscellanies in Prose and Verse,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1741, now vary scarce (Waipolb, Boyal 
and Noble Authors, ed. Park, iv. 177-80). 
Pngel'e letters to liis mother and father are 
in Addit. MS. 8880, f. 161. 

His son, Henuy Paoei (1719-1769), who 
succeeded his grandfather in 1743 as second 
Earl of Uxbridge, was chiefly remarkable for 
an inordinate love of money. Peter Walter, 
the notorious usurer, who had been his 
steward, bequeathed to him in 1746 the 
principal part of his immense wealth (Lips- 
OOJIB, BiioMnghamshiTe, ii. 696). Uxbridge 
is said, however, to have continued to Wal- 
ter’s daughter, Mrs. Bullock, during her Ufa 
the payment of a very large annuity, instead 
of availing himself to the full of the letter of 
her father s will {Monthly Mar/, xii. 37). TTs 
died unmarried on 16 Nov. 1769, and the 
earldom became extinct. 

But the barony-in-foe of Paget devolved 
on Henry, son of Sir Nicholas Bayly^ by 
Caroline, great-granddaughter of William, 
fifth baron Paget [q. v.] Henry Bayly as- 
sumed the surname of Paget ; was summoned 
to parliament in 1770 as ninth Baron Paget ; 
was created Earl of Uxbridge in 1781; and 
W his wife Jano, eldest daughter of Arthur 
Oliampagnfi, doaii of 01onmaonoiBe,was father 
of Henry William, first marquis of Angle- 
sey [q. v.l, Arthur [q. v.], Edward [q, v.], and 
Charles [q, v.] 

[Collins’s Peerage, ed. 1812, iii 207, v. 101-3 ; 
Boyle’s OlEcinl Baronage, iii, 648.1 Cr. G-. 

PAGET, HENRY WILLIAM, first 
MAHatJis OB' Ajjqliisiit (1768-1864), was 
eldest son of Hen^ Paget, earl of Uxbridge, 
who died in 1813 [see under Paodt, Hbh-ht, 
first Eabi OB' UIBBIDGB, ad y?«.] His 
younger brothers Ai'thur, Charles, and Ed- 
ward are noticed separately. Born iuLondon 
on 17 May 1708, he was educated at Wost- 
minsl er School and at Christ Church, Oxford. 
In 1790 he entered parliament as member 
for the Carnarvon boroughs, which ha repre- 
sented till 1796; he was afterwards M.P. 
for Milborne Port in 1790, 1802-4, 1806, 
and 18O7-A0. He served in the Slafibrd- 
shire militia, which was commanded by his 
father ; and in September 1793 he raised a 
regiment of infantry, the Staffordshii'e volun- 
teers, chiefly from his fiither’s tenantry. 
This was one of twelve regiments odded to 
the establishment on the outbreak of the 
war with Prance, and became the 80th of 
the line. Ha was given the temporary rank 


of lieutenant-colonel 12 Sept. 1793. Three 
months afterwards he took his reqimoiit to 
Guernsey, and in June 1 794 they joined the 
army under the Duke of York in Plunders. 

The success of Jourdan at PJuurus and 
Charleroi in that month obliged the allies 
to evacualo the Notlierlands. The British 
army fell back before Piohegi'u from Tournay 
to the Dutch frontier; it eventually had to 
cro'ia the Rhine, and embarked for England 
at Bremen in the following spring. For a 
considerablo part of this time Lord Pnget 
(as be then was), though a soldier of only 
twelve months’ service, was in command of 
a brigade. Sir Harry Oalverl, who was on 
the Duke of York’s staif, says that in the 
autumn there was only one mojor-geiiorol 
available for five brigades of intaniry, and 
this was particularly aetrimenliil to (he ser- 
vice, because ‘ (he field oflicers arc many of 
them boys, and have attained their rank by 
means suggested by govoriimunl. at homo’ 
{Journals and Corretpondenee, j). 885). 

_ In 1796, to give Iiim a permnnont, posi- 
tion in the army, Paget was commissioned 
as licntenant in (be 7lh royal J'usiliors on 
11 klarcb, caplaip in the 23rd fiisiliors on 
26 Moi'ob, maior in tho 66th foot on 20 May, 
and lioutouaiit-eolonul of tho lUth light 
dragoons on J 6 June. lie was made colonel 
in the army on 3 May 1706, and on 6 April 
of tho following year he liouamu lioiitonanl- 
colonel of the Tllidiglit dragoons. 

In the expeditionary force— half English, 
half Russian — which was sent to Holland in 
1709 imder tho Duko of Yoi'k, he bad com- 
mand of the cavalry brigade, whieb con- 
sisted of his own and throe other rogiineuls. 
The operations were confined to (ho pro- 
montory north of Amsterdam, which did 
not give much scope for cavalry action ; but 
in tho battle of Bergun, 2 (.lot., bo made 
good use of an ojiport unity. Viinduinme, 
■who was engaged with Aberovomby’s divi- 
sion on tho sandhills by the const, seeing 
tlint some Brilisli guns were nnsujiported, 
charged at the bond of his cavalry and cap- 
tured (hem just before night, fall ; but ho 
was charged in liis turn by Paget witli the 
16th light dragoons, tho guns wore reco- 
vered, and he was pursued for nearly a mile 
to Effmont-op-Zeo. Pour days afterwards, 
in the afi'air nt Enstricum, tho British 
cavalry again distinguislied itself, and took 
five hundred prisonors. But tho expedition 
had proved a failure. On 1 8 Oct. hostilities 
ceased, and tho army re-ombarkod for Eng- 
land. 

Paget now devoted himself to his nyi- 
ment, of which ho became colonel on 16 klny 
180] , and made it one of tho best in tlie ormy, 
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lie became major-geueval on 29 April 1802, 
and lieutenant-general on 2t3 April 1 808. He 
went to Portugal in 1 oOb, but was imattacbed 
and not engaged. In tlie latter part of that 
year he wasgiven the command of the caTalry 
di\ ision which was sent out to joiu the army 
of Sir John iMoore. He landed at Oornna, 
and, in '-pite of great difficulties from want of 
supplies, succeeded in joining Moore at Sala- 
manca on 24 Nov. fhi 11 Dec. Moore moved 
northward, and on the 20th united with 
Baud at Mayorga. Xoxt day Paget, with the 
10th and loth hussars, pushed ou to Sahagun, 
which was occupied by the French. He 
arrived there befoi'e daylight, and, sending 
the 10th straight on, he led tlie l€th roimd 
the town to ent off the enemy’s retreat. But 
the .diU'm had been given, and he found six 
hundred dragoons drawn up in Ihie to receive 
him. The 1.3th was only four hundred 
strong, and the 10th was not in sight, but 
he charged, routed the enemy, and took 107 
prisoners. 

The retreat began three days afterwards. 
It was fiiU of suffering for all, hat especially 
trying to the cavalry because of the wont of 
shoes for the horses. Half of the horses 
were lost, and those that remained had to 
be destroyed at Coruna, ns there was no 
room for them in the transports. Yet the 
cavalry played its port well in covering 
tho rear of the army and imposing recoct 
on the enemy. At Mayorga, on 26 Dec., 
Paget, seeing a strong body of French horse 
on a hill, sent two squadrons of tho 10th 
against it, who charged up the hill, hilled 
twenty men, and took one hundred prisonera 
Three days srfterwards, at Benavente, General 
Lefehvre-Desnoiiettes, fording the Eslawith 
six hundred men of the chasseurs d. cheval, 
pressed upon the British onvahy piquets. 
The latter kept the French in check until 
Paget brought up the 10th, and then, charg- 
ing with the 10th in support, they drove 
the French hack across the river, and took 
seventy prisoners, lucludingthe general. The 
day before this affair Moore had himself 
written : ‘ The only part of the army which 
has been hitherto engaged with the enemy 
has hsen the cavalry, and it is impossible 
for me to say too much in their praise. . . . 
Our cavalry is very superior iu quality to 
any the French have, and the right spirit 
has been infused into them by the example 
and instruction of their two leaders. Lord 
Pa^t and Brigadier-general Stewart.’ 

Paget saw no further service in the Penin- 
sula. He commanded an infantry division 
in tlie Wolcheren expedition, and remained 
in that island tiU 2 Sept. 1800. For the next 
five 3*6ars he was unemployed, lie became 


Earl of Uxbridge by the death of his fatiier, 
ly March 1812, and was made G.C.B.2 Jan. 
181B. 

A few months later, in the spring of 1815, 
he was ordered to Flanders, lie was appointed 
to the command of the whole of the cavalry 
and horse artillery in the army undertheDuke 
of "Wellington, though, until the mormng of 
Waterloo, the Prince of Orange retained the 
control of the Dutch and Belgian horse. 
The dnlce left him full discretion in handling 
the cavalry. ‘ I felt,’ he says, * that he had 
given me carte blanche, and! never bothered 
him with a single question respecting the 
movements that it might be necessarv to 
make ' ( Waterloo Letters, p. S). On 17 i'une 
he was told to remain at Qnatre Bras as 
long as he conveniently could, to give time 
for the army to retire on Waterloo. lie 
remained there till 1 f .m., and then retired 
in a leisurely way before the French advance. 
After passing through Genappe, he placed 
his old regiment, the 7th hussars, on the 
high, road, some two hundred yards behind 
it, with the 2Srd hght dragoons iu support. 
As soon as the lancers, who headed the 
French advanced guard, issued fromGeuappe, 
they were ohargea by the hussars ; but tho 
latter were not able to penetrate them, and 
the action went on lor some lime with 
alternate success. At length Uxbridge sent 
forward two squadrons of the 1st lifeguards, 
whiob overthrew the lancers and pursued 
them into Genappe. The retreat was then 
continued slowly, unmolested excrot by artil- 
lery fire. 'It was the prettiest field-day of 
cavalry and horse artillery that I ever wit- 
nessed,’ Anglesey wrote. 

On the 18th, when the English left was 
attacked by D’Erlon’s corps, about half-past 
one, Uxbri^e directed General Ponsouby to 
charge the m'euch columns, already shattered 
by the fire of Pioton’s troo^is. While the 
union brigade was dealing with the infantry, 
Uxbridge himself led forward Somerset’s bri- 
gade (chiefiy consisting of household cavolry) 
against a brigade of Mimaud’s cuirassiers, who 
were upon the left of D’Erlon’a corps, and who 
had routed a Hanoverian battalion which 
was advancing to support the garrison of La 
Kaye Salute. Goneral Shaw Henuedy says 
that this was 'the only fairly tested fight of 
cavalry against cavnhy during the day. It 
was a &ir meeting of two bodies of heavy 
cavalry, each in perfect order.’ The French 
brigade, which seems to have been numeri- 
cally weaker, was completely defeated, and 
the English horsemen swept on in spite 
of all the efforts of Uxbrid^ to stop them 
by voice and trumpet. He went hack to 
bring up the second line, to cover the retire- 
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ment of the first, hut it "was too far to the 
rear. lie owned afterwards that it was a 
mistahe on his part to lead the attach him- 
self— a mistake, too, which he had made 
once before, and had had reason to regret. 
The household brigade, like the union bri- 
ade, while brilliantly successful, lost nearly 
alf its strength, mainly from having to de- 
fend itself, when scattered and exhausted, 
against fresh cavalry. U xbridge claimed that 
the effect of this charge was such that for 
the rest of the day, 'although the cuiras- 
siers frequently attempted to break into our 
lines, they always did it mollement, and as 
if they expected something more behind the 
curtain j ’ but other observers hardly bear out 
this impression. 

He received a wound in the knee from 
one of the last shots fired in the battle, and 
his leg had to be amputated. The limb was 
buried in n garden in the village of Water- 
loo ; a monument was placed over it, and it 
is still a source of income to the proprietor. 
A more genuine memorial was erected on the 
summit of Craig y Diuas, Anglesey. ‘ in com- 
memoration of the consummate skill and 
undaunted bravery’ displayed by him at 
Waterloo. The first stone of the column was 
laid on the first anniversary of the battle. 
He was created Marquis of Anglesey ou 
4 July 1816, in recognition of his sarvioos. 
He was made a knight of the Garter in 1818, 
and acted as lord high steward at the coro- 
nation of George IV. He became general in 
the army on 12 Aug. 1810. 

When Canning formed hie raiiiisiry, and 
the Duke of Wellington resigned the masteiv 
generalship of the ordnance, as well as the 
commaudership-in-chief. Lord Anglesey was 
appointed to succeed him iu the former post, 
which carried with it a seat in the cahinet. 
He was master-general from SO April 1837 
till 29 Jon. 1828. lie then succeeded Lord 
Wellesley as lord-lieutenant in Irelond 
(27 Feb.)_ The Duke of Wellington had 
become prime minister in January, and the 
change was supposed to be of his malting, 
but in faot the appointment hiid been settled 
before the new ministry was formed, and 
they merely oonfirmed it. Angleeey’s sym- 
pathies were with the Oauningite portion 
of the government, and when fliey seceded 
in_Muy he intimated to the dulte that he 
might find it necessary to follow thoir 
example. His relations with the duke and 
Peel, not thoroughly cordial to begin with, 
soon became strained. Irelond wn>i in a fer- 
ment, and the Catholic Assoeial ion, under 
O’Connell’s guidance, was forcine forward 
the question of catliolic emancip'itioii, which 
the King would not hear of, and which tho 


ministry was pledged to him not to enter 
upon. ' God bless you, Anglesey I I know 
you are a true protestaiit,’ the king hod 
said, when Anglesey took leave of him before 
going to Ireland. ‘ Sir,’ he replied, ‘ I will 
not be considered either protestaiit or 
catholic i 1 go to Ireland determined to act 
impartially between them, and without the 
least bias either one way or the other’(Grevi7fo 
Menioirt, i. 164). lie soon camo to the con- 
clusion that some concession must he made. 
Writing to the new chief seorutary on 2 July 
to explain the situation, lie said : ‘ I abhor 
the idea of truckling to the overbearing 
catholio demagogues. To make any move- 
ment towards conciliation under the present 
excitement and syatam of terror would re- 
volt me ; but I do most conscientiously, and 
after the moat earnest consideration of the 
subject, give it as my conviction that the 
first moment of ooinposim' and tranquillity 
sliould be seized to signify tho intention of 
adjusting the guestion’ {Wellint/fon Dea- 
patches, Suppl. iv. 681). 

With these views he tried to calm tho 
2 )iiblio feeling. He was averse to iuloi'fcnmce 
with processions and meolingsj and in his 
conversation and his answers to nddroasos he 
showed his wish to have the question w'Uk'd. 
The king wanted to recall him in August, 
but the duke was unwilling to take that 
step without such reasons as would satisfy 
the public, and on 11 Nov. wrote a strong 
letter of remonstrance to him, comjilainiiig 
espeoially of tho countenance hliown by tho 
lord-lieutenant to members of tho Ottuiolio 
Association. A correspoiideiico followed, 
which tho duke regarded as ‘ iiitoinporato ’ on 
Anglesey’s side, and on 28 Dec. tho duke 
informed him that, as this oorivsiiondoiieo 
had left them in a relation which ought 
not to exist, the king Imd decided to recall 
liim. Anglesey’s departure from Irelniid was 
hastened, but it was not caused, by liis 
letter to Dr. Curtis, the Homan catholic 
orohbishop of Armagh, Dr. Curtis had drawn 
from the Duke of Wellington a lot, ter, in 
which he said that lie should not despair of 
seeing a eatisfactory remedy if parly spirit 
disappeared, and rocommonded that tho 
question should he buried in oblivion for a 
time. On seeing this letter, Anglosoy wrolo 
to_ Dr. Curtis dissenting from tho duke’s 
opinion, and advising, on tlio contrary, that 
‘ all oonalitiitioual (in coiitradisliiiction to 
merely legal) moans should ho resorted to 
to forward the cause j but tlmt, at tlio same 
time, the most patient forbeavnnoo, the most 
submissive obodionce to Iho laws, should bo 
inculcated ’ {Annml Iteijkter, 1828, p. 160). 
This letter, written on 8o Doc., was publishod 
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on 1 Jan. 1829, and led to Lis immediate le- 
call, though he continued to hold the office 
of lord-lieutenant till March. Anglesey's 
general attitude, and especially his latest ac- 
tion, had made him very popular in Ireland, 
and the day of his departure was kept as a 
day of mourning in Bublin. The door seemed 
to be closed more firmly than ever against ca- 
tholic emancipation; but the Duke of Wel- 
lington had been gradually breaking down 
the king's resistance, and on 6 Feb. the relief 
bill was announced from the throne. 

When Lord Grey became prime minister, 
Anglesey was again made lord-lieutenant, 
on 23 Dec. 1830; but the agitation for re- 
peal had now taken the place of that for 
emancipation, and he at once found himself 
at war with O'Oonnell. 'Things are now 
come to that pass that the question is 
whether he or I shall govern Ireland,’ An- 

Ipsey wrote, a month later, when it had 

pen determined, after a long consultation 
with the law officers, to arrest O'GonnelL 
O’Oonnell thought it best to plead guilty, but 
the war between them continued, and by 
July O’Connell was writing : ‘ I wish that 
ridiculously self-conceited Lord Anglesey 
were once out of Ireland. I take him to bs 
our present greatest enemy.’ The lord-lieu- 
tenant hod to ask for stringent coercion acts, 
which were distasteful to a section of the 
whig cabinet, and the renewal of which was 
in fact the cause of its break-up in 1834 
But before that time Anglesey had left Ire- 
land. He was succeeded by Lord Wellesley 
os lord-lieutenant in September 1833. The 
most satisfactory work of his vioeroyalty was 
the establishment of the board of education, 
in which he took an active part. This brought 
him into close relations with Archbishop 
Whately. 

When Lord John Russell formed his 
ministry in 1846, Anglesey became for the 
second time master-general of the ordnance, 
on 8 July, and remained so till 27 Feb. 1852. 
It was during his tenure of the office that 
the letter of the Duke of Wellington to Sir 
John Burgoyne drew general attention to the 
defenceless state of our coasts, but little came 
of it at the time. He was made field-mar- 
shal on 9 Nov. 1846, and lord-lieutenant of 
Staffordshire on 9 Nov. 1849. He had been 
lord-lieutenant of Anglesey since 21 April 
1812. After holding the colonelcy of the 
7th light dragoons for more than forty years 
he exchanged it for the horse-guards, on 
20 Dec. 1842. 

He died at the age of eighty-six, on 
29 April 1864, and was buried in the family 
vault in Lichfield Cathedral, His portrait 
was painted by Lawrence, and a copy of it 


(by W. Ross) is in the United Service Club, 
tie was tuU, with a courteous bearing ; im- 
petuous, but not wanting in shrewdness and 
j udgment. He was no speaker, but he showed 
his readiness in repartee on a well-known 
occasion. At the time of Queen Caroline’s 
trial a mob of her sympathisers, who knew 
he was no friend of hers, insisted on his 
cheering her. He complied, and gave : ‘ The 
Queen, and may all your wives be like her I ’ 
Ue had married (26 July 1796) Lady 
Caroline Elizabeth villiers, third duiughter 
of the Earl of Jersey, by whom he had three 
sons and five daughters; but in 1810 she ob- 
tained a divorce, and he then married Char- 
lotte, daimhter of Earl Cadogan,the divorced 
wife of Henry Wellesley, afterwards Lord 
Cowley, by whom he had three sons and three 
daughters. The third son of the second mar- 
riage, George Augustus, is separately noticed. 
His eldest son by his second marriage, 
Lobd Ctirasron Edwabd Pasbt (1811- 
1896), was educated at Westminster School, 
and pined the navy in 1827. He served ns 
a midshipman on board the Asia at Navarino. 
He was captain of the Princess Royal, of 91 
guns, in the expedition to the Baltic in 1864, 
and during the blockade and bombardment 
of Sebastopol in 1866 ; he also took port in 
the expedition to Rertch and Yenikal6 
(medals, Sebastopol clasp, and fourth class of 
we Medjidie). lie attained fiag rank inl868, 
and was made a rear-admiral of the red in 
1868, vice-admiral in 1866, admiral in April 
1870, and was placed on the retired list in 
1876. From 1869 to 1866 he was secretaiy 
to ths admiralty in Lord Palmers! on’s second 
odminietration, and from 28 April 1806 to 
28 April 1869 was commonder-iu-chiefinthe 
Mediterranean. He was a privy councillor, 
and became a G.O.B. in May 1886. He re- 
presented Sandwich in the liberal interest 
from 1847 to 1862, and from 1867 until he 
took command in the Mediterranean in 1866. 
He died at Brighton on 22 March 1895. He 
married, in 1862, Martha Stuart, daughter of 
Admiral Sir Robert Otway, G.O.B.,bj whom 
he left issue. Lady Olarence Paget died at 
Brighton on the day after her husband’s death, 
AnglesOT’s second sou by his second mor- 
riagewas Lobd AiFBBDHBNEr PACiErQ816- 
1888), for many years equerry and clerk-mar- 
slialof the royal household. Hewas educated 
at Westminster School, became a lieutenant 
in the blues on 14 Marcii 1834, purchased on 
unattached compaiw on 20 Oot, 1840, and 
exchanged into his lather’s regiment, the 7th 
hussars, in which he served for several years; 
he rose finally to the rank of general on the 
retired list in 1881, He was (diisf equerry 
to the queen and clerk-marshal from July 
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1846 to Marcli 186:i, fi'om December 1862 to 
March 1868, and from June 1859 to August 
1874, when he resigned the olKce of chief 
equerry only. He represented Lichfield in 
the ■whig interest from 1837 to 1866. He 
died on board his yacht Violet at Inverness 
on 24 Aug. 1888, leaving a family by his 
■wife Cecilia, second daughter and coheir 
of George Thomas Wyndham of Cromer 
Hall,Norfolli. 

[Doyle’s Official Baroucigo; Napier’s War in 
the PeninsuLi; Siborne’s Waterloo Letters; 
WellingtonDespatelies,Trith .^uppl. ; h’itspatviok’s 
Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell ; A Brief 
Sketch of the Marquis of Anglesey’s Adininis- 
tration (Dublin, 18291; Walpole’s Life of Lord 
John Bussell ; Cent. Mag. 1864, pt. i. p. 638 ; 
Statement of Services in Public Record Office.] 

E. M. L. 

PAGET, JOHN (d. 1640), nonconformist 
divine, is believed to have been descended 
from the Pngets of HoLhley, Leicestershire. 
This is the more lilicly inasmuch as Robert 
Paget, minister at Dort, 1838-86, ■who edited 
one of John Paget’s works, and was evidently 
a kinsman, described himsolf as a Leicester- 
shire man (Album Studmorum Lugd. Aead.) 
He viras educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, proceeding B.A. in 1694, and M.A. 
in 1608. In the latter year, oiler having 
held some other henofioos, he was appointed 
rector of Nantwich. Ejected for noncon- 
formity, he went in 1604 to Holland. There 
for two years he was chaplain to an Eng- 
lish regiment, but in IC07 the presbytery of 
Amsterdam appointed him minialer of the 
newly founded English pi'esbyterian church 
in that town, at a stipend of 160 florins, 
lie remained in that post tiU 1637, when 
he resigned on account of age. He emoved 
the friendship of James I’s daughter Eliza- 
beth (1596-1062') (|q. v.] He engaged in 
controversies on iutant baptism and cliurch 

f ovemment with Henry Ainsworth, John 
lavenport, and William Best. Davenport 
denoimcedhim us an ‘unjust docr,'tyraunical 
in government and corrupt in doctrine; but 
he was held in honour by the Amsterdam 
authorities, and found amusement in the dis- 
sensions of his adversaries. He died, pro- 
bably in the viemity of Amsterdam, three 
years after his resignation. His works com- 
prise: 1. ‘ A Primary of the Christian Reli- 
gion’ (rare), Loudon, 1601. 2. ‘ An Arrow 
against the Separation of the Brownists,’ 
Amsterdam, 1618. 3. ‘ Meditations of Death’ 
(dedicated byhiswidowto the pirincess pala- 
tine), Dort, 1639. 4. 'A Defence of Churcli 
Government,’ 1641. 6. ‘ A Censure upon a 
Dialogue of the Anabaptists,’ 1012, 

Thomas Paqjii' (d. 1000), his brother, sizar 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1005, B.A, 
1608, and M.A. 1612, succoodocl him at 
Amsterdam, but roturned to J'highiud aliout 
1639. lie was inoumbeiit of Blackley, near 
Manchester, till 1646, rector of Bt. Chad’s, 
Shrewsbury, till 1656, and rector of Sloek- 
port tiU bis death in 1 600. lie was father 
of Nathan Puget [q. v.] 

[Hogistar of CambridRo ITiiivorsily; ]irof,ico 
to Meditations of Death ; Wnguiiaar's Hist, of 
Amsterdam ; Cal. of State I’.ipors, Dom. 1919 
and lOS.!; Eiirwaker's East Cliushire, 1878; 
Steven's Hist, of Scottish Olrarch at Bulturdaiu, 
1832.] .1. Or. A. 

PAGET, JOHN (1808 1H()2), agricul- 
turist and ■writ(‘r on Hungary, Hon of John 
Puget, by his wife, Anna lluul, was horn at 
Thorpe Satehville, Loioost era hire, in 1808. 
He entered Manchester Collogu, York, aa a 
lay student in J823. In 1820 he proceeded 
to Edinburgh University, studied medicine, 
and graduated M.D., but never practised or 
used the title of doctor, though ho rurlhcr 

P ursued the study of mecliciuo in Paris and 
taly. In Italy he met the Baroness Polyxena 
WesselfinyL (d. 1878), widow of Baron 
Ladislaub Bi'mlly, whom he married in 1 837 
at Rome. Aller travoLliiig in I rung ary Im 
devoted himself to the ilevelopiuteit ei‘ his 
wife’s BSl atea, and gained a hlgli repul ill ion 
as a scioutillc agriculturist and a hiineliennl 
landlord, inlroducing an improvitd liroeil of 
cattle, and paying s])i!eial atlenlion to vini- 
cnltnro. To the Unitarian church of 'IVausyl- 
vauiii, of which ho was a zeiiloiis luuinliur, 
ho rondored iniuiy important sorvicuH, espo- 
oiollyattho lime (1867) wlicn ils nilucii- 
tlonnlsysiem was threatened by the iiuvisurus 
of the Austrian goverumonl. He died at 
Gyfiros on 10 April 1802, and was buried at 
Kolozsvar on 12 Aiiril. Ills elder wni died 
in childhood; his younger son, Oliver (A. 
6 Sept. 1841, d. 10 Oct, 1803), served under 
Garibaldi in Sicily, married in 1801, and loft 
issue. 

Paget published : 1. ‘Hiuigiuy and Tran- 
aylvanuv i&c., 1830, 8vo, 2 vols.; 2nd od. 
1866, 8vo, 2 vols.; translnlud into (lermiiu 
by E. A. Moriiitry, Leipzig, 1812. 2. ‘ Uni- 
tarianism in Triinsylvunia,’ in .1. H, Boiml’s 
‘ Unitorianisin Exiiibitod,’ &c., 1846, Hvo. 
He occasionally contributed to the ‘ IJiiris- 
tiau Reformer.' IJis wife published ‘ Olasz- 
honi 6s Sohweizi Ulnziis,’ &o. (journey in 
Italy (uid Switzerland), Ivolozsvnv, 1842, 
8vo, 2 vols. 

[Inquirer, 30 April 1892, p. 278; Kuriisztiiiy 
Miigvote, 1893, pp, 00 sip (memoir, willi por- 
trait); information from Itev, Denis Pitorfl, 
EolozbvAr,] A. 0. 
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PAGET, NATIIAK, M.D. (1616-1670), 
pliysioian, son of Thomas Paget, rector of 
(Stockport, Cheshire, and nepherv of John 
Paget {d. 1640) [q.v.J, was horn at Manchester 
in 1616. ITe graduated il.A. at Edinburgh, 
and on 36 Nov. 1688 entered as a student of 
medicine at Ley den, where he graduated M.D. 

3 Aug. 1639. lie began practice in England, 
outside London, and was admitted an extra 
licentiate of the College of Physicians of 
London 4 April 1640. He was incorporated 
M.D. at Cambridge 3 Juno 1043, and was 
elected a fellow of the College of Physicians 

4 Nov. 1646. lie was nominated physicimi 
to the Tower by the council of state of the 
Commonwealth on 31 Deo. 1649 (Masson, 
Milton, iv. 161). He was one of the seven 
physicians who aided Prancis Olisson [q. v.] 
in the observations preparatory to the pub- 
lication of the ‘ Tractatus de Uachitide ’ in 
106(1 and ho was a friend of Milton, whose 
third wife was his cousin. He was a censor 
of the College of Physicians in 1656, 1667, 
1069, 1669, and 1678, and he delivered the 
Harveian oration in 1604. He lived in Cole- 
man Street, a locality then much affected by 
purilans (Oowtmt). His will, dated 7 Jan. 
1679, was proved 16 Jan. 1 679, and gave 20/. 
a jrear for thirty years to the College of Phy- 
eicians. He died in January 1679. His li- 
brary was sold by auction 24 Oct. 1681. 

[Mmik’s Coll, of Phys. i. 243 ; Glisson’s De 
Paoliitido, Leyden, 1671, preface ; Gent. Hag. 
1813, pt. ii. p. 14 ; Maeson’s Life of Milton.1 

N. H. 

PAGET, THOMAS, third Babon Pa&ee 
(d. 1690), was second son of William, first 
haron Pnget [q. v.], by Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Henry Preston, esq. Charles Paget 
[q. V.] was his brother ; he matriculated as a 
Mlow-commoner of GonviUe and Gains Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 27 May 1669 (OoorEB, 
AtAencs Cantahr, iii. 4). On the death of his 
brother Henry, on 28 Deo. 1668, he succeeded 
to the title of Lord Paget, and to the estates of 
the family. Being a Boman catholic, and de- 
clining to conform to the established religion, 
he was subjected to imprisonment. There is 
a letter from him to the privy councU, dated 
Windsor, 17 Nov. 1680, in which he states 
that he had been restrained of his liberty for 
fourteen weeks. In a letter to Sii' Francis 
Walsingham, dated 10 Jan. following, he 
desired to be excused from attending St. 
Paul’s on the following Simday at the time 
of the sermon. 

William Overton [q. v.], bishop of Coven- 
try and Lichfiield, in a letter to the oounoil, 
dated 20 May 1 682, coi^lainedthat certain of 
Paget’s servants or ofiiccrs, under pretence 


of serving wiito, came into Oolwich church 
on Easter Sunday and arrested clivers per- 
sons; moreover, Paget being bound to find 
commimion bread for the parishioners of 
Bnrton-upon-Trent, ‘ his officers would have 
forced them to use little singing cakes, after 
the old pmish fashion, varying nothing at all 
in form from the massing bread, sav'e only 
somewhat in the print.’ In a letter from the 
same prelate to Lord Burghley in February 
foUowmsf is this passage : ‘ The Lord Pamt 
also ana hie confederates are not idle, but 
attempt most unjust suits and indictments 
against me and mine.’ 

On the detection of Francis Thro^or- 
ton’s conspiracy in November 1583, Paget 
fied to Pans. On 3 Dec. he wrote thence to 
his mother. Lady Paget. He trusted she 
would not mislike the step he had now taken, 
that he might enjoy liber^ of conscience and 
the free exercise of his religion. He had not 
done this upon any sudden motion, hut after 
a long time and deliberation. To Lord 
Burgldeyhe explained that he had been long 
minded to travel, for two reasons — one for 
cure of the gout; the other, of more moment, 
for the satisfying of his conscience, about 
which he had been with himself at a moi- 
vellous coufiict almost three years. Paget 
spent much time in Paris wlfli his brother 
Charles. 

The queen issued a fruitless prorkmation 
commanding Paget to return to England, 
In Jime 1684 the English ambassador at Paris 
made a formal demand to the king of France 
for the surrender of Paget and others, hut 
the French king declined to comply, 

Paget visited Milan and Borne, residing 
in the English College at the latter place, 
with two servants, from 23 Feb. till 19 March 
1664r-6. His brother states that he met with 
a cold reception in that city. Afterwards ho 
went to Spain, and obtained from the Spanish 
monarch a pension of one hundred and eighty 
crowns a month. In 1687 he was attainted 
of treason by act of parliament, his estates 
and goods having been seized immediately 
after his flight from England. He died at 
Brussels in the early part of 1690. 

He married Nnzaret, daughter of Sir John 
Newton of Barrs Court, Somerset, and widow 
of Sir Thomas Southwell, of Woodiising, 
Norfolk. By this lady, from whom he was 
separated on articles in 1681-2, and who died 
on 16 April 1683, he had an only son, 
liam, fom-th boron Pnget [q. v.] 

[Dlomcfield’s Korfollc, ii, 33S, x. 270, 277 
Camden's Elizabeth, 1636, pp. 261,389; 0 
Topogr. el GeneaV. v. 88 ; Collin a’s 'p 
(B rydges): Fronde’s Hist, of England 
64, 402 ; Hnrdwieke State Papers, 1. 
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241 ; Lanad.MSS. 34 art. 7, 62 art. 60 ; Murdin’fl 
State Papers, pp. 439-631 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Bliz. usd Scottish Ser. ; Stripe's Annals, 
iii. 61, 98, 136, 217, 247, Append, pp. 27, 31 ; 
Turnbull's Letters of Mury Stuart, pp. 104, 106, 
180 , Tytler’s Scotland, 1864, iv. 114 ; Wright's 
Blizabeth, ii. 266.]i T, 0. 

PAGET, WILLIAM, first Bakon PAsm 
01 ' Bbatidesbet (1606-1663), born in 1606, 
at Wedneabnry it is said, was son of Wil- 
liam Pagot, a sergcant-at-mace of the city of 
London. His father -was connected with on 
old Stafibrdshire family, but this socms to 
hare been discovered after Paget’s death, and 
his low birth was often objected to by the 
courtiers. He was educated at St. Paul’s 
School under William Lily [q. v.], and 
at Trinity Hall, Oambridge, presumably 
during the mastership of Stephen Gardiner 

E j. v.J He must have given early proof of 
IS ability, for he tvas one of those supported 
at the university by members of the Boloyn 
family. He is said, while at Cambridge, to 
have been an earnest protestant, to have dis- 
tributed boolts by Luther and other Germans, 
and to have read Melanchthon’s ‘ Khetoric’ 
openly in Trinity Hall (Stevpii, Memonala, 
1 , 1. 430), But it is not probable that he was 
earnest in matters of religion at any time, 
and it is not likely that Gardiner, who, as 
Wolsey’s secretary, had been engaged in pei^ 
secuting heretics in 1626, would have allowed 
any protestant lecturing to go on in his col- 
lege. He does not seem to have taken any 
degree at Cambridge, but he remained a 
good friend to the university, of which he was 
afterwards high steward. In 1647, when in- 
volved in a dispute with the townspeople, 
the university appealed to him for help 
(Stbtpb, Cranmer, p. 238), and this no doubt 
was the occasion of his being appointed, in 
February 1647-8, a commissioner to settle 
the matter. He was also, in November 1648, 
ajipointed one of the visitors of the univer- 
sity, and was present at the disputation in 
the summer of 1640, when Griudal, then a 
young man, argued about transubstaiitiation 
(Stbtpb, Gnndal, p. 0, and Chekf, p. 40). 

On leaving the university he was taken 
into the household of Gardiner, who sent him 
to study in Paris for a time, and received 
him again when he returned. In 1628 he 
was ill of the plague. In 1629, obviously 
through Gardiner’s influence, he was sent to 
l^wce to collect opinions from the univer- 
sities on the subject of the divorce. Ih 1632 
he became clerk of the signet, and the same 
year was sent out to furnish Cranmer, then 
ambassador to the omperor, with instruotiona 
as to what Henry was prepared to do againet 
the Turks who had recently invaded Hun- 


gary (Stbtpb, Cranmer, p. 16). A few 
months later ho oppoiirs to have been sent 
on a mission to the elector of Saxony, and in 
1634 he was ngoin abroad to confor with the 
protestant princes of Germany (for his in- 
structions RueLetters and Papers, Henry VIII, 
vi. 148). He went by way of Franco to Ger- 
many in 1637 with Ulirihtophor Mont [q. v.] 
to induce the Smalcoldic league to reject the 
pope’s overtures. On 18 Oct. 1637 ho was 
knighted. When the mareiogo with Anne 
of Oleves hod been arranged, i’ogot, who 
could no doubt speak German, was appoinled 
her secretary in 1639. On 10 Aug. 16 10 he 
was sworn m as clerk to tho privy ooimcil 
(Acts of the Priiy Cowinl,vn. 4), and in the 
same year his ollicc of clerlt of tho signet was 
secured to him for life. Oil 1 .1 iino 1641 he 
had a grant of arms. On 24 Sept. 1641 he 
I was sent as an ambasBudorto Fi'nncc« in order 
to perform tbe delicate service of us])lainiiig 
the sudden fall of Oathuriiio Jlowai'd, but he 
seems to have given sat ibfactioii, as rm 13 lleo. 
1541 the council inorcaspd his omnlumenls 
^ tun shillings a day (ib, vii. 268, 283, 362), 
He was promoted on his roturn, becoming a 
privy coimcillor and one of the seorotarii'^ of 
state on 23 April 1648, and clerk of parlia- 
ment on 19 May 1643 •, ho now resigned his 
clerkship to the privy oonncil. 

As seci'etary of stale i’aget was brought 
into very close relations witli the king, and 
for the closing years of tho rcigii he and tho 
Earl of Horlfoi'd, to whom he strongly ol- 
tached himself, wore probably Uenry’s ohiuf 
advisors. On 26 June 1644 Puget, Wriolhes- 
ley, and Suflblk wore oommiesionod to treat 
with tho Earl of Lennox as to Scottish allUirs 
and tho marriage of Lonnox with Margaret, 
the king’s niooo. lie wont to Douloiruo with 
the king in the same year, and took part in 
tho subsequent negotiations, and with .lohn 
(afterwards Sir John) Mason [q. v.] ho re- 
ceived tho oflioo of mnslor of tho posts wil bin 
and without the realm. In 1646 lie took 
part in tho now negotiations with the Gor- 
man protest ants. Tie made Edward, ]iriiice 
of Wales, a present of a simdliox in 16 16, and 
was ouo of those who visited Anne Askew 

i q. V.] in tho Towor, and tried to cluiiige 
ler opinions. As Ilonry pw older, ho re- 
lied greatly on Pagot. IIo consultod him 
about his will, left him 300f., and appointed 
him one of the governors of the young 
prince during his minority. Just before and 
just nfter Ileniys death on 28 Jaii, 1646- 
1647, Hertford had conferences with Pagot 
(Stbtpb, Meimnals, n. i. 17), and I’lmot 
gave him advice which Hertford deelinncfto 
follow. Throe doys after Iloiiry’s death he 
read aloud part of Henry’s will in parlio- 
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ment, and lie played the leading part in the 
plot formed to set it aside (of. Dixoir, Hist, 
of Church of HnglanS,, iii. 392). 

In the new reign Paget appears as the 
friend of the Protector, but he inclined to 
courses of greater moderation. He proposed 
a protectorate in the council. He nad evi- 
dently carefully conjiidered the state of Eng- 
land, and wrote to Somerset that for the time 
there was no religion in the country. His 
state paper on the foreign relations of Eng- 
land, written for the instruction of the 
council, also shows how well he could ex- 
plain his views (it is printed in Stbypb's 
Mmiorials, n. i. 87). His own position at 
once improved. He was made E.G. on 17 Eeb. 
1340-7, comptroller of the king’s household, 
on 4 March 1340-7 a commissioner for deter- 
mining the boundaries of Boulogne, and on 
1 July 1647 chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. His friendship for Somerset declared 
itself in several letters of warning as to the 
policy he was pursuing ; one, dated 8 May 
1349, forms Cotton MS. Tit. E. 3. On 8 May 
1349 he was a commissioner to visit Oxford 
University, but ha was not in favour of rigo- 
rous measures against the catholics. When 
the heresy commissions were issued, he dis- 
approved, telling Somerset that to alter the 
state of a nation would take ten years’ delibe- 
ration. Hence he gladly set off in June to 
Brussels to try and persuade the emperor to 
join with the English in an attack on France 
(of. Stbtpi], Memorials, ii. i. 242-9). He 
was respected at the emperor’s court ; but the 
tumults in England, upon wliich he had a 
difficulty in placing a satisfactory construc- 
tion, prevented anything from being done. A 
curious conversation, in which he took part, 
iu the course of the n^otiations respecting 
the prerogative of the Trench crown as com- 
nred with that of England or Germany, 
as been preserved (ib. p. 160). He advise 
a firmer course with tee rebels than that 
which the Protector had taken, although his 
own brother was a leader in the western 
rising (of. Dixoit, Hist, <if Church of Eng- 
land, iii. 03-4). His negotiation with the 
emperor dosed tee same year, and he wrote 
a remarkable letter to Sir William Petre 
[q. V.] (‘ Alas, Mr. Secretary, we must not 
think that heaven is here, but that we live in 
a world ’) explaining his failure. 

Paget, as a Mend of Somerset, suffered a 
good deal for his sake. He remained with 
him during the revolution of October 1649, 
but none the leas he was in communication 
with the lords of the opposite party, and 
showed thorn how Som erset might he captured 
iii. 163). On 3 Deo. 1649 he was created 
Boron Pagnt of Beaudesert, Staffordshire 


{lords’ Journals, i. 3G5). John Burcher, 
writing to BuUinger, 12 Dec. 1,349, said he 
had been made president of Wales (3 Zurich 
Letters, p. 601) ; he also gamed the Lon- 
don house of the bishop of Exeter, and 
other lands bssides, hut ceased to be comp- 
troller. In Januarv 1349-60 he had a com- 
mission to treat with the king of France. He 
was a witness against Gardiner in Decem- 
ber, and Gardiner reproached him withhaving 
‘ neglected honour, faith, and honesty,’ and 
withhaving ' shown himself of ingrate malice, 
desirous to hinder his former teacher and 
tutor, his former master and benefactor, to 
whom he owed his first advancement.’ In 
May 1661 he was appointed one of the lords- 
lientenont for Staffordshire and Middlesex. 

Paget had incurred tho hatred of War- 
wick, who feared him, and the party op- 
posed to Somerset hoped to ruin Paget and 
the Protector together. He was arrested 
and committed to the Fleet on 21 Oct. 1661 
on a charge of conspiring against Warwick’s 
I life, but wae removed to the Tower on 8 Nov. 
The charge was absurd. The murder was 
to have been carried out at Paget’s house. 
But Paget had taken the part of tee council 
against Somerset in many things; he had 
rebuked him for courting popularity, and he 
knew his weakness far too well to join in any 
such adventure with him. 'Phis probably 
every one recognised. Action was conse- 
quently taken against Paget on another 
ground. He bad resigned his comptroller- 
ship when made a peer, but had kept hie 
other appointments. He wae now degraded 
from tee order of the Garter, on 22 April 
1662, on tee ground of insufficient birth, 
really in order that he might make room for 
Lord Guilford Dudley. His accounts as chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster were in- 
quired into, and he was found to have made 
large profits at the expense of the crown. On 
10 June 1653 he was oWged with hie ofFences 
before the court of Star-chamber, and con- 
fessed, as he had already done before the 
council. It seems that he bad sold timber 
for his own profit, and taken fines os renew- 
ing and granting leasee. He was filned 6,0001, 
and all his lands and goods were placed at the 
king’s disposal; Sir John Gates succeeded 
him in the chancellorship of the duch^, and 
tee other courtiers hoped for a shore in the 
epoile. John Ponet [q. v.] wrote tauntingly 
afterwords : ' But what at length becommetn 
of our practising P. P He is committed to 
ward, his Garter with shame pulled from his 
legge, his Kobe &om his hocke, his Coat 
Armour pulled downe, spumed out of Wind- 
sor Ohurte, trod underfoot,’ &e. {Treatise qf 
Politique Power, ed. 1642, p. 64). But Paget 
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was able to extricate himself from his diffi- 
culties. He had been ordered to go down into 
Staffordshire, but, urging his own health and 
that of his wife, was allowed to stay in London 
from June till Michaelmas 1662. In De- 
cember a pardon was granted to him for all 
excepting crown debts, and he was allowed 
to compound for his fine. In April 1663 a 
part of the amount still due from him was 
remitted, ond he was again received into 
favour. 

At the death of Edward he joined Queen 
Jane’s council. lie signed the letter to Lord 
Kich on 19 July 1653, exhorting him to be 
firm in her cause ; but he probably acted under 
compulsion, as on 20 June he sanctioned the 
proclamation of Queen Mary in London, and 
with Arundel eat off to bring her thither, lie 
conducted Northumberland from Cambridge 
to the Tower, became one of Mary’s privy 
council, took, with his wife, a prominent 
port in the coronation, and was restored to 
the Garter on 27 Sept. 1663. He was com- 
missioned to treat as to the queen’s marriage 
in March 1663-4, and was entrusted with 
large discretionary powers. He resisted 
Wyatt, and Strypo seems right in suggest- 
ing that at heart he was a Roman catholic 
(cf. Dixon, JITMt. of the Qhweh of England, 
iv. 182). lie would not, however, agree to 
either the hill which made it treason to take 
arms against the queen’s husband or that 
directed against heretics, nor would he agree 
to exclude Elizabeth from the succession, as 
Gardiner suggested; he thereby, for a time, 
incurred the ill-will of the queen and of Gar- 
diner, and it was proposed to imprison him. 
The fact probably was that ha was of tole- 
rant disposition, and, although he afterwards 
showed some inclination to accept the per- 
secuting policy (cf. p. 171) and ant on 
a heresy commission in January I 661 U 6 , he 
argued for very gentle measures of repres- 
sion. In August 1664 the high stewairi- 
ship of Cambridge LTiiiversity, which had 
been taken from him at Mary’s accession, 
was restored to him. He, Sir Edward 
Hastings, and Sir Edward Cecil went to 
Brussels in November 1564 to conduct Car- 
dinal Pole to London on his mission of re- 
conciliation. 

With Philip, Raget was in high favour, 
and, after Gardiner’s death in November 
1 666, Philip strongly urged Mary to appoint 
him chancellor in Gardiner’s place. But 
Mary refused, on the ground that he was a 
layman, and Heath succeeded to the office 
fsee Mabt 11 Paget, however, was made 
lord privy sem on 29 Jan. 1666-6. In 1660, 
being at Brussels with King Philip, he is said 
to have planned the seizure of Sir J ohn Choke 


[q. V.] and Sir Peter Carew, u hich riMultod 
in Cheko's recantation (see Si'iivi'ii, Chche, 
p. 108, who relies on Ponet; but cf. Oixoir, 
IV. 609). Ho formed one of an uiubasay 
to Prance in May 1.666. Auiu* of Olevee, at 
her death on 17 July 1667, left him a ring. 
At Elizabeth’s accession, according ( o Cooper, 
he desired to continue in office, lint lie had 
retired from the council in November 1668, 
and ho censed to bo lord privy seal in favour 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon at the beginning of 
tlie new reign. He cortainl}' gave Elizabeth 
advice on one or two occasiuns. Piigot died, 
on 9 .Tune 1663 at West Diwton Ifousii, 
Middlesex, and was buried at West Urayton. 
A monument was erected to his memory in 
Lichfield Cathedral. A portrait by Holbein 
was in 1890 in the possession of the Duke of 
Manchester, and has been Bovoriil t imus en- 
graved. llis common-place book was said 
to bo, in 1818, intho possussion of Lord Bos- 
ton. Paget wna a man of ability without 
much character, Ho was careful’ of his oa- 
tate ; Richard Coxe J]q. v. J nom]ilttinod to him 
of the genuial rapacity of the court iors with 
some reason, though ho may not liiivo boon 
worse than the other courtiers of lOdwnrd VI. 
Li Henry VlIT’s time ho had many grunts 
^tEep.-ICeeporof PM, /fcootv/s, App.ii. lOlh 
Rep. p. 247) and bought churoh lands (cf. 
TannhkL The chief grant lui seeurod was 
that of Beaudesort in Stalibrdshiru, which 
has since boon tlm chief seat of the family 
which he founded. He married Anno, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Henry I ’rest mi, wJio oame of 
a Westmoreland family, und by her Juft ffiiir 

sons. Henry, the elde.sl, was imulo a knight 
of tho Bath at Mary’s eovonatioii j married 
Catherine, danghlev ofHir Henry Kuevet of 
Buekenham, Norfolk, and had a daiigliter 
Elizaboth, who died young, lie sneeeeded 
his father, and, dviug iu 1668, was .iiioeonded 
by his brother Thoinns, third baron Pngul 
[q.v.] Charles, tho third son of the first 
baron, is also separately noticed. 

[Stiype’s Works, passim j Dixon’s Hist, of tlio 
Church of Engl. i. 16fi, &c.; I’nrkiir 800. i’ubl. 
(reforonoes in Gougli’s hidox); Oooper’s Atlipiim 
Cantabr. i. 221; Slate Popors, lluniy VllJ; 
Acts of tho Privy Connell, vol. vii., and ud. Dn- 

sont, 1642-68 ; Lottors and Piipors, H, nry VI 11 ; 
Cnl. Sliito Papora, Por, Her. 1617-611; Nicolas’s 
Privy Piirso Bxpoiisos of Prineaso Mary, p, 264 ; 
Lit. Homains of Edward VI (Rnxb, Club), pp. 
Izxviii. &e. ; Staffordsliiro Oollootioiis, vi. li, 14, 
ix. 100-1, xii. 194; Tostamonto Votiista, pp. 
42-3; Shaw’s Slaffoi’dshiro, p, 212; Simnis\ 
Bibliothoea SlaffordiensLs, p. 342; Narratives 
of tho Beforniiitioii, p. 139, Miieliyii’s Diary, p. 
10, &c„ Services of Lord Oroy of Wilton, p. 
4, Chron of Qnonu .lano and (luooii Mary, pp, 
27, &o., Trovolyon Papers, ii. 11, 'Ikoubles eon- 
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nected with the Prayer Book of iri40, pp. 51, 
&c., all in the Camden Soc. ; Tytler'a Edw. VI, 
i. 211 ; Lloyd’a State Worthies, p. 99; Bnrke'e 
Peerage, p. 37; Gentleman’s Mag. 1818, i. 110; 
Pronde’s Hist, of Engl. v. 2, &c., -ri. 30, -vii. 18, 
&c.] "W. A. J. A. 

PAGET, IVTLLIAIiE, fourth Baeoij 
Paget (lfl72--1629), horn in 1672, was eon of 
Thomas, third baron Paget [q. v.], by Nazaret, 
daughter of Sir ,Tohn Newton, of Barr's 
Court, Somerset, and widow of Sir Thomas 
Southwell of Norfolk. lie was a staunch 
prolestant. In 1687 he matriculated at Ox- 
ford as a meraher of Christ Church, and 
graduated B.A. on 25 Feb. 1689-90 (Fostbii, 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, iii. 1107). lie 
was with Essex at the taking of Cadiz in 
1696, being then n knight, and on 22 July 
1597 a portion of the lands forfeited by hts 
father’s attainder in 1580 was granted to Mm 
in fee farm (LtiBOMS, Midillese.r Parishes, 
p. 31; Cal. State Pajters, Horn. 1596-7, p. 
468). In 1598 he was in attendance on Sir 
Ilobert Cecil when omhassador at Paris, and 
afterwards travelled inio Italy (ib, 1598- 
1001, p. 43), James I restored him to his 
lands and honours (ib. 1603-10, p. 83), and 
from 1005 to 1628 he was summoned to par- 
liament as Baron Pnget. In May 1638, 
during the debate in the lords on Weston’s 
clause in the petition of right which had 
been rejected by the commons, Buckingham 
proposed by way of concession to change the 
words ‘ sovereign power ’ into ‘ prerogative,’ 
an amendment which puzzled the house. 
Puget, in a speech of some length, suggested 
tluit the judges should be asked tlieu' opinion 
(GAnEiNBii, Jlist. of England,'^. 281). lie died 
at his house in West minster on 29 Aug. 1639, 
and washui'iod in the church of "WestDray- 
t on, Middlesex (will registered in P. 0. 0. 1 10, 
Barrington), A ourioiis account of the dis- 
section of his body is in Bnwlinson MS. 0. 
402, art. 12 (Cat. Codd. MSS. Bibl. Bodl., 
liiiwl. 5IS., pars V. faso. ii. p. 863). In 1603 
he mamed Lettice, daughter and coheiress 
of Henry Knollye of Kingsbury, 'Warwick- 
shire (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1601-3, p. 
248), by whom he had three sons : William, 
fifth baron Paget, who is separately notice;]^ 
and Henry and Thomas, who both died tm- 
married, Of four daughters, Anne, the 
youngest, married, first, Sr Simon Haroourt 
of Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire j and, se- 
condly, Sir William 'Waller, general of the 
parliament’s forces. In 1048 Lady Paget 
was assessed at COOl., hut, as she had pre- 
viously lent the parliament 200Z., she was 
discharged of her assessment on 26 July 
(Cal, of Cmnmittee for Advanee qf Money, 
p. 193 ; Convmons' Journals, iii. 181), 


[Collins s Peerage, ed. 1812, r. 187; NiohoU’s 
Progresses of James I.J G. G. 

PAGET, Sib WILLIAM, fifth Bakob 
PAO isr (1609-1678), bom in 1009, was eldest 
son of 'William, fourth baron Paget [q. v.] He 
was made K.B, ot the coronation of Charles I 
oii2 Feb. 1626 (MEiCAiri,, Book of Knights, 'y. 
186), and on 18 Dec. 1627 matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, but did not graduate 
(Fostbb. Alumni O.Lon. 1300-1714, iii. 107). 
In 1C39 be was summoned to parliament. On 
tbe question of precedency of supply being 
moved in the House of Lordi, 24 April 1640, 
he voted against the king (Lorrl^ Journals, 
iv. 07), and on 18 Aug. following he was 
among the peers who petitioned the king, 
then at York, to summon a parliament for 
the redress of grievances (Nalsok, Colleotum, 
i. 437). On 9 Feb. 1642 his father-in-low. 
Lord Holland, appointed him keeper of New 
Lodge 'WaUt in Windsor Forest (Cob State 
Papers, Dam. 1841-3, p 279). The same year 
he was constituted by the parliament lord 
lioiiteuant of Buckinghamshire (White- 
Eoexe, Monorials, p. 66), and on 23 May 
addressed a letter to Lord Holland from 
Beaconafleld, ‘sbewingthe great readinosso of 
that county to obey the ordinance of the par- 
liament touching the militia.’ "When, how- 
ever he found that the parliament actually 
meant to have recourse to arms, he joined 
the king at York, and stated his reasons in 
a letter read to the House of Commons on 
20 Jmie. He was accordingly discharged from 
his lieutenancy on 24 June (Commons’ Jour- 
nals, ii. 6.33, 638). Paget’s two letters were 
printed in broadsheet mrm. On 22 June he 
undertook to maintain thirty horse for the 
king (Cal, State Pajjcrs, Dom. 1641-3, pp. 
340-4), but he eventually raised a regiment, 
which did good service at the battle of 
Edgehlll on 28 Oct. (S tEBDEKSOB, Life (f 
Charles I, p. 684). He was one of the lords 
who at Oxford, on 27 Jon. 1643-4, signed a 
declaration, by the king’s command, of the 
most probable means to settle the peace of 
the kingdom (Rtjbhwobth, jffisf. CblZ.pt. iii. 
vol, ii. p. 660). He had his estate seques- 
tered, and was obliged to compound for it 
hy purchasing fee-farm rents of 750Z. upon 
it (of. his petition in Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1060-1, p. 33,D. In 1644 he was assessed at 
2,OOOZ., W the assessment was respited 
imtil further order (Cal. qf Qonun. for Ad- 
vmoe cf Money, p. 476). On 28 Nov. 1644 
the House of Commons accepted 500Z. in 
discharge of part of his fine, and ordered the 
sequestration to be taken off upon payment 
of 600Z. more (Qommmd Journals, m, 707). 
At the Restoration Paget and his wife im- 
Buccessfnlly petitioned the kingfor grants and 
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sineoui’es to make good their losses (J^. M8. 
2649, f. 102). lie died intestate on 19 Oct. 
1078, at his house in Old Palace Yard, West- 
minster, and -was buried at West Drayton. 
By his marriage to Lady Frances Bich (d. 
1072), eldest daughter of Henry, earl of Hol- 
land, he had three sons and seven daughteia. 
His eldest son and successor, William, sixth 
baron Paget (1037-1713), is separately 
noticed. His funeral sermon was preached by 
John Heynes, ‘ preacher of the Niew Church, 
Westminster,’ and published in 1078. 

Evans {Cat. of Engraved EortraiU, ii. 
807) mentions a quarto drawing of Paget in 
colours. 

[Oollina'a Peerage, 1812, v. 187-9; Claren- 
don’s History, ed. Maeray ; Cal. of Comm, for 
Compounding ; Col. State Papers, Dom. 1644— 
1646 pp. 160, 613, 1666 p. 692, 1660-7 ; York- 
shire Areheeolog. and Topogr. Journal, vii. 71, 
lin, 76.] G. G. 

PAGET, WILLIAM, sixth Babos Pacbt 
(1037-1718), boru on iOFeb. 1037, was eldest 
son of William, fifth baron Paget [q. v.] In 
1060 he was allowed to travel abroad {Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1066-0, p. 677). Hetooh 
to seatiu theHouse of Lords on26Nov. 1678, 
and in 1681 signed the petition against the par- 
liament bein^eld at Oxford. lie was present 
at the trial of Edward Fitsharris [q. v.] in 
1681 (LtriTEmL, Brief Mistorieal Belatmi, 
i. 96), and at that of the seven bishops on 
29 June 1088. In November 1683 he was a 
witness in favour of Algernon Sidney {ib, i. 
290), and in February 1084 was a witness for 
John Hampden the younger [q. v.J K6. i. 208). 
On the landing of the Ih'inoe or Orange he 
was one of the peers who petitioned the king 
to call a ‘free parliament.^ He subsequently 
voted for the vacancy of the tlu-one, and for 
settling the crown on the Prince and Princess 
of Orange. On their accession he was, in 
March 1688-9, constituted lord lieutenant 
of Staffordshire {ib. i. 61S)_, and in the fol- 
lowing September was appointed ambassador 
at Yienna {ib. i. 678). lie remained there, 
with the exception of^a brief visit to England 
in the summer of 1692, till February 1693, 
when, being appointed ambassador-extraor- 
dinary to Turkey, he travelled through 
Hungary and the Turkish territories to Con- 
stantinople {ib. vols. ii. and ii.) By his pru- 
dent negotiations the treaty of peace between 
the imperialists, the Poles, and the Turks 
was signed at Carlowitz on 26 Jan. 1699 ; 
and, soon after, the peace between Muscovy, 
the State of Venice, and the Turks. He made 
himself so popular in Turkey that the sultan 
and grand vizier wrote to William HI in 
March, thanking him for his mediation, and 
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asking that Paget might not boreenlled as he 
urgently desired (ib. iv. 404, 492). Much 
against his will, Paget consented to stay. lie 
finally quitted the Turkish court at Adrio- 
nople in May 1702, laden with presents j and, 
reaching Vienna in July, stay ed there till to- 
wards uie end of November, to adjust a dis- 
pute between the emperor and the grand 
seignior concerning the limits of their respec- 
tive territories in the province of Bosnia, 
Having settled the matt or, he had audience of 
leave of the emperor and empress, who gave 
him several rich gifts, and went in December 
to the court of Bavaria to oiler England’s 
mediation in adjusting the differences botween 
the prince and the emperor (ib. v. 252). lie 
arrived in London in April 1703 (ifi. v. 287), 
and presented Queen Anno with twelve fine 
Turkish horses, which the grand seignior had 
given him {ib. v.288). On 21 Juno ho was 
reappointed lord lieutenant of Si afrordsliiiu 
In January 1706 Paget was again gazetted 
ambassador extraordinary to the emperor, in 
order to compose some fresh differences bo- 
tween him and the Porto {ib. v. 612). llo died 
at his house in Bloomsbury Square, London, 
on 26 Fob. 1713, and was buried in the 
church of St. Gilos-in-tho- Fields. He mar- 
ried Frances (<2.1749), daughter of Francis, 
younger eon of llobert Pierropont, earl of 
Kingston, by whom ho had issue two sons— 
William, who died unmarried in his father’s 
lifetime; and Henry, liis sncoossor, oroalod 
Earl of Uxbridge, who is noticed seiinraloly, 

Paget’s despatches and letters, 1689-1700, 
are in Additional MS. 8880 ; his insl riictions 
as ambassador to 'ruvkoy, 1092, arc in Egor- 
lon MS. 918, which also contains letters and 
papers from him to Lord Shrewsbury, Sir 
B. Southwell, and others, dated UM).‘5-4. 
Copies of his credentials and instruetieus, 
dated 1092 and 1698, will bo found in Ad- 
ditional MSS. 28939 and 28942. An account 
of his extraordinary oxponsos in Turkey fl’om 
1693 until 1695 is in Additional MS, 33064, 
f. 30. He maintained a eorrespondcuco with 
Sir W, D. Colt in 1090-1, preserved in Ad- 
ditional MS. 34095; and addressed a letter 
(Addit. MS. 21651, f, 8) to George Steu- 
ney, his temporary successor at Vienna, in 
1701. 

Pimet’s portrait, a lialf-longth miniature, 
dated 1606, belongs to Lieutonaut-oolonol 
Leopold Paget. 

LOollins’s Poorago, 1812, v. 189-01; will 
reeistorsd in P. C. U. 80, Loods ; Luttroll’s liricf 
Historical liolation, ii, 486, 490, 627, 662, 660, 
iii 7, 180, 478, iv. 208, 460, 718, v. 62, 80, 210, 
218 ; Cat. of First JSxiiibition of National Por- 
traits at South Kensington (1808), p. 148.] 

G. a. 
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PAGIT or PAGITT, EPHRAIM (1676 P- 
1647), heresiog^ra^her, son of Eusebius Pagit 
[q.v.], was bom m Nortbamptonsbire, pro- 
bably at Lamport, about 1676. He matricu- 
lated &oin Cmist Cburcb, Oxford, on 26 May 
1693, being eighteen years old. There is no 
evidence of bis graduation, but be is said to 
have been a great linguist, writing fifteen or 
sixteen lang uages. Un 1 9 Aug. 1601 be was 
admitted to the rectory of St. Edmund the 
icing, Lombard Street. InMay 1688 he wrote 
a series of letters addressed to Cyril Lucaris, 
patriarch of Constantinople, and other 
patriarchs of the Greek chm'ch, commending 
to their notice his own ‘ Obristianograpbie/ 
the translation of the English prayer-book 
into Greek by Elias Petley, and Laud's con- 
ference with Fisher. 

On the outbreak of the oivU war Paget 
was silenced, and retired to Deptford, Kent. 
He was always a strong royalist, and in 
favour of the prayer-book ; yet be took the 
covenant, and in 1646 he joined in a peti- 
tion to parliament for the establishment of 
Presbyterianism, probably os a referable al- 
ternative to independency. His standard 
of doctrine be finds in the articles of ‘our 
mother,’ the church of England. He died 
at Deptford in April 1647, and was hurled in 
the churchyard. He married the widow of 
Sir Stephen Bond of Sussex. 

His accounts of sectaries are valuable, as 
he makes it a rule to give authorities ; aud 
they take a wide range, since he treats 
every dellection from Calvinism as heresy, 
and every approach to independency as fac- 
tion. 

He published : 1. ‘ GhrisUanographie; or, 
a Description of the suudrie Sorts of Chris- 
tians in the World,’ &c., 1636, 4to ; many 
reprints ; best edition, 1640, fol. 2. ‘ Here- 
siogranhy ; or a description of the Hereticks 
and Sectaries of these latter times,’ &o., 
1646, 4to ; two editions same year ; many 
reprinla ; sixth and best edition, 1662, 8vo. 
3. ‘ The Mystical Wolf,’ &c., 1046, 4to 
(sermon on Matt. vii. 16 ; reissued with new 
title-page, ‘ The Tryall of Trueth,’ &o.) His 
nine letters to the patriarchs of Oonstonti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, Mos- 
cow, and of the Maronites, also to Prince 
Hadziwil of Poland and John Tolnai of 
Transylvania, are in Harl. MS. 326. All 
ore duplicated in Greek and Latin; two ore 
also in English, and on a in Syriac. 

[Wood's Athenea Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 210 gq. ; 
Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 174 ; 
Brook's Lives of the Puritans, 1813, iii. 62 <iq. ; 
tbe Lamport regisrers do not begin till 1687, 
those of Oundie in 1626 ; Pagilb’s works.'] 

(i O’. 


PAGIT, EUSEBIUS (1647 P-1617), 
puritan divine, born at Cranford, Northamp- 
tonshne, about 1647, was son of lliohardPa- 
gitt, of that place, by Catherine, dauglitcr of 
Euseby Isham of Pytehley and si-ter of John 
Isham of Lamport At twelve years of age he 
entered Christ Church, 0.vford, os a cborls- 
ter. According to his son’s account, given to 
Fuller, ‘ he brake his right armo with carry- 
ing tbs pax ; ’ the liiub was permanently 
disabled, and be was in ibe habit of signing 
himself' lame Eusebius Piigit.’ He was after- 
wards student of Christ Cburcb, and stood 
high in philosophy, being ‘commonly called 
the golden sopbister.’ WbBnaboutl7,bo ma- 
triculated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
22 Feb, 1663-4, was scholar in 1664-6, and 
graduated B, A. in 1667-8. He was ordained 
deacon in Loudon in J une 1669, aged 22, and 
was rector of Old, N orthamntonshire, in 1670. 
In 1671 he was suspended from preaching 
for not subscribing the articles. On 21 
April 1672 be became rector of Lamport, 
Northamptonshire. On 20 Jan. 1674 be was 
cited before Edmund Scamblcr [q. v.], then 
bishop of Peterborough, for nonconformity, 
was suspended, and shortW afterwards was 
deprived. _ Hs subscribed Cartwright’s book 
of discipline (1674), and with John Oxen- 
bridge, B.D., was arrosted and taken to 
London by order &om Arebbisbop Gbindal, 
for taking a leading part in tbo presbyterian 
associations of Northamptonshire and 'War- 
wickshire. 

Subsequently he was presented to the 
rectory ra Kilkhompton, Cornwall, He told 
the patron and the bishop (probably John 
Walton, elected 2 July 1679) that be could 
not conform in all poinls, and was admitted 
and inducted on this understanding. His 
attitude was peaceable and bis ministry 
laborious and popular. lu March 1684 be 
was brought up before his ordinary and en- 
joined to on exact confomity. ' Towards 
the end of 1684 articles of accusation, 
founded on his preaching, were exhibited 
against him before the high commission by 
Fsfmer, curate of Barnstaple, Devonshire. 
He appeared before the commission, pre- 
sided over by Archbishop Whitgift, on 
11 Jan. 1686, The articles were dropped, 
and he was charged with refusing to use the 
prayer-book and to observe the ceremonies. 
In nis written defence be admitted his obli- 
gation to use the prayer-book authorised by 
the Uniformity A.ot of 1669 (this was Ed- 
ward Vi's secoad prayer-book), and denied 
that be had ever refused to do so. He 
allowed that be had not exactly followed 
that book, but pleaded that there was no 
copy of it provided for his church; that 
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gredler liberty in varying from the statu- 
toiy form than he had taken was used by 
"Whitgift himself, by his own bishop (Wal- 
ton), and by other bishops and clergy ; that 
his conscience would not allow him to 
follow the prescribod forms in every parti- 
cular, and that his bishop had promised to 
refrain (as he legally might) fi-om urging 
him to do so. lie claimed a conference with 
his bishop or some other to be appointed by 
the commission, relying apparently on the 
‘quieting and appeasing’ clause in the pre- 
face to the prayer-book. He was imme- 
diately suspended. On his preaching, with- 
out stipend, after suspension (though it 
appears that he had the queen’s pardon, and 
had obtained a release from "Whitgiftj^ but 
not from the commission) he was deprived 
for ignoring the suspension, disusing the 
surplice and the cross in baptism, and omit- 
ting porta of tho prayers. Oounsel’s opinion 
adverse to the legality of the deprivation 
was brought forward without eiFeet, and the 
living was filled up. 

Pagit now set up a school ; but the high 
commission required liim to take out a 
license and sabsoribe the articles. This ho 
scrupled at. On 3 June 1691 he addressed 
an appeal to Sir John Hawkins or Hawkyns 
[q. v.J, who had previously stood his friend, 
a^ing his intercession with Elizabeth. lie 
stated that he abhorred schism, and had 
never been present in any ‘ separate assembly,’ 
but bad always adhered to and communi- 
cated in his parish church. Neal says he 
remained silenced till the death of Whit- 
gift (29 Feh. 1004). On 21 Sept. 1604 he 
obtained the recto^ of St. Anne and St. 
Agnes, Aldersgate Street, Loudon, which ho 
hdd till his death. IIo died in May or 
June 1617, and was buried in his ohuroli. 
His sun Ephraim is separately noticed. Ilie 
name is speUed Pagit and Pagott ; the former 
seems to be his own spelling. 

He published : 1 , ‘ A Godfio and Fruitofull 
Sermon . . . upon , . , what Provision ought 
to be made for the Mynister,’ 5:oJ168() PI, 
8vo, 1683, 8vo (on tithes). 2. ‘Tie ITis- 
torie of the Bible, briefly collected, by way 
of Question and Answer,’ &o., 1613, 12mo 
(often reprinted and translated into Pronch 
and German). 3. ‘A Godly Sermon . , . 
at Betford,' 8vo, 1686, 16mo. 4. ‘ A Oato- 
ebism,’ 1691, 8vo. His ‘ Latin Oateebism ’ 
is mentioned byHaylyn, ‘AeriuaEedivivua,’ 
1670, p. 360. Ho translated Calvin’s hai'- 
mony of the first three gospels with his com- 
mentary on St. John, ‘A Harmonic vpou 
Matthew, Mark,’ &c., 1684, 4to. 

IPallor’s Wortliics of England, 1662, ii. 
290 sq, , iVooil’s Atbenm Oxon, (Bliss), ii. 204 sq.j 


Nswcoxirt’s heport. TOi’H. 1708, i 278; Htrypo’s 
■Wliitgift, 1718, iv. 877, and npppiidix ; Bridges's 
Northiiraplonshiro, 1701, ii. 118,220; Bcuuk's 
Lives of the I’uriliuiH, 1813, ii. 208 wp; Neal’s 
Illat. of tho Puritans, 1822, i. 36 1 Hi] ; Colo’s 
mannaeript Atlioine Caiitaliv. : JIarl. MHH. 813, 
ff. 14 sq.; Morrieo MmuisrriptH, I’liritau Con- 
tiovorsy, ff. 130 sq. (idso copind ut tl’. 261 sq., 
and in Seoond Part of a Rigistor, tV. 670 sq,), 
all in Dr. ‘W’illiams’H Library ; Boiimi mid Court- 
ney’s Bibl. Oornnb. I A. U. 

PAGULA, WILLIAM (/i. 1155()P), llioo- 
logion, whose uume is also given as I’agliain, 
Pagbaner, and Pnglianovus, luul ti great vi^- 
putation among his conleinpnrarioH for piiily 
and erudilinii. After having obtiuued Ida 
degrees in canon mid civil law and in 
Hu>ology, lie bcomno vicar of lliii olmrcli of 
Winkflold, near Wimlsor (1330), xylicri' lie 
devoted his time to study and writing, lie 
wrote: 1. ‘Biimma sumiiiiirmii do jiirn ca- 
nonico paritor ac divino,’ lili. v. 2. ‘ ( hiiiliim 
sacovdotis dexlrum,’ li)i. i. 3. ‘ ( Icii liim siicor- 
dotis aiiiislrum.’ culled iilso ‘ Do igiiorantia 
saoordoiuni’ (efi MS’, in Ilatliol Collogo, <).«- 
fordj Uodox 80, willi an iiddilion nnlitlud 
‘Oilium oeuli sacordol is,’ widcli Iroals of 
coul’oasion, ahsoliilion, and I ho Hacrillco of 
the mass). 4. ‘Sihs'uIuiu Ucligiosonmi,’ 
Ub. i., dodioatc'd to I'Shvavd III. MaiiUMCi-ipt 
BOiiics of his writings are lo bo fmmil hi llie 
college libraries at ( lamhridgo anil ( Itford, 
at Lambeth, and in olbiir ualTicdral librariiM, 
but none oJ’ them sueiii lo liavo laieu iirintial, 
TTo died about I860, and waa buriod in Ids 
church. 

Walter Harris, in Ids edition id’ Ward's 
‘ Works’ (i. M(S),(!onfiiHes I’agnia willi Wil- 
liam do Paul fq.v.|, liiHliopofMcalli. Alcgm, 
ill Ida ‘ llistory of the (Jaruicliliis,' carerully 
distinguishes bolween llin Iwo. OiiiliiiaeekH 
toidoiitify I'ngula with Waller Parltcr (dual- 
terus Porclioro), to wlioui I’ils ascribes I ho 
same works us to I’aguln, but to wUnin ho 

f ivoB a sojiuratii nolieo lii Ids a)iiiciidix, No. 
0. Pits states that ho has been uiialdu to 
ascertain tho time in wliich I’nrluir livetl. 

(Pits, Do llluHlr. Angliai Heripll. ji. 476 ; hV 
bvicius, Blbl. Latin., v. 181 ; Cndin, Do Hi-i'iiilt. 
IScclos. iii. 867; Ware, Do Herqilt. Ilil), nil, 
Walter Ilarris; HimuIihuh Carmtiliiici Occoris 
a Alegre do Oasanatu, Lyima, Klflli; 'raimcr's 
Bibl. Brit.-llib, ]i. 678 ; Nolos and (iuiiriiw, 8Ui 
sor. viii. 203.J ,1. C. F. 

PAIN. [Siio also I’AtNH and I’.iVN'u.] 

PAIN, JAMES (I77»P Ih 77), tho 
youngor, nrchitoct and bnililor, was son of 
James Pain, and grandson of \Villiain I’ain 
[q. v.l Born about 1 770 at Islowortb, Mitldlo- 
Bo.x, ho waa appreiitiood witlt a youngor 
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brothor.G uinjaTiIlTC'JiABD Pain (1 793 P-1S38), 
who (vas ))orii in London nboat/ 1793, to John 
Niish [q. V.], ai'chitect, and subsequontly the 
two bi’othpi'Si entered into businoaa toj^ethav 
as architects and builders.^ George exhibited 
at the [loyal A.cademy designs in the Gothic 
style iu 1810-14, while living at 1 Diana 
Piace, Pitzroy Square. About 181 7, when 
Kush desiguocl Loughcooter Castle, co, Gal- 
way, for Charles Vorelter, viscount Qort, he 
recorameiidi'd the brothers as builders. They 
consequently wont to Ireland. James settled 
at Limorick and George at Cork. While 
praolUing as architeots they often carried 
their own designs into execution. James 
was appointed architect to the board of first- 
fruits for 1 lie province of Munster, where a 
large iiiimber of churches and glebe-houses 
were built, alt ered, or repaired by him and 
his brother. Their clturmios of Buttevunt, 
Midleton, and Corrignlino, with a tower and 
^ire, arc among the beat specimens of the 
Gothic archil ec( ure of the period. The man- 
eion, Miteholatowu Oivetlo, near Cork, for 
the Bari of Kingston, is the largest and por- 
hnps I ho best of their designs j it is in the late 
thirU'onth-century style. An engraving ap- 
pears in Neale’s ‘floats of Noblemen and 
Gent lemon,’ 4to, 1825, 2nd sor. vol. ii. 

Others of thoir works were the gaols at 
Limerick and Gorki Bad’s, Ball’s, or Bawl’s 
bridge, consisling of one aroh, over the 
abbey stream at Limerick (.1831); Thomond 
bridge, over the river flhannou at Limerick, 
between 1839 and 1813; and Atlilunkard 
bridge, about a mile distant, consisting of 
five large olliptic aichos. 

George died in 1838, aged 46, and was 
buried in 1 I 10 churchyard 01 Rt. Mary, Slian- 
don, CO. Wal orford, James retired, and died 
in TAmoriok on 13 Duo. 1877, in his ninoty- 
oighth yoar, and was buried at the cathedral 
of that city. 

[Neale (its above); local information; Dic- 
tionary of Archil eel ure of the Arohiteelural 
Publication bociety, wliich odds the names of 
many other buildings.] W. P-h. 

PAIN, WILLIAM { 1730P-1790P), writer 
on archilocinro and joinery, published a 
series of practical treatises. The earliest 
was ‘ 'The Builder’s Oompanion and Work- 
man’s General Assistant,’ 92 plates, fol. 
1769, cliiofly dealing with work in the Ohip- 
pendale stylo. This wos followed hy ‘ The 
Builder’s Pocket Treasure ; or, Palladio de- 
linoal ed and explained,’ 44 plates, 8vo; 1763 ; 
and compilations of the some description ap- 
pearedin. 1774^ 780, andl782. ‘ThoBritish 
Palladio : or. Builder’s General Assistant,’ 
&c., 42 plates, fol. 1786, was reissued in 1793, 


1797, and 1801. The date 1770, usually 
Rosigned to Pain’s death, is obviously too 
early. A William Paine died in the Isle of 
Thonet on 27 Jidy 1771 (Gent. Mag. 1771, 
p. 378), but the aroliiteetiiriil writer must 
have died after 1790. ‘ W. Pain,’ of 1 Diana 
Place, Bitzroy Square, who exhibited at the 
lloyal Academy designs in the Gothic style 
in 1802 and 1807, was possibly a son. 

Another son, James, a builder and sur- 
veyor, assisled his father iu his latest pub- 
lication, and loft at least four sons, three of 
whom (Ilenry, James [q. v.], and George 
nichord) were pupils of the architect John 
Nash. 

[Dictionary of ArohitocturB; OotHlogue of 
Boyal Aendemy.] W. P-n. 

PAINE. [See also Pain and Paind.] 

PAINE or PAYNE, JAMES (1726- 
1789), archil oot, born iu 1726, is said to 
have become a student in the St. Martin’s 
Lane Academy, whore he attained the power 
of drawing the figure and ornament with 
success (Dtcf, 0 / Arch^ lie states that he 
began as a youth the study of orohileotuve 
under Thomas Jersey (d. 1761), and at the 
age of nineteen was entrusted with the oon- 
struclion of Nostoll Priory in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire for Sir Howland Winns, 
hart., ‘lifter a design seen by his client during 
his travels on the continent ’ (NtjaIpD, Seata, 
vol.iv.; Wooiiraand GmrtOTX, Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicua, fol., London, 1767, vol. i. pi. 07-63, or, 
pi, 70-3). About 1740 ho erected two wings 
at Ousworth House, Yorkshire, for William 
■Wriglitson (NiiAtn, Seats, vol. v.; WooLim, 
i, pi. 80-93), and he refers to ‘several gentle- 
mnii’s buildings in Yorkshire’ as executed 
priorto 1744, when he was employed to design 
and build (as was then the practice witli 
architeots) tho mansion-house at Doncaster. 
Tliis won completed in 1748 ; and he publisW 
a description, with twenty-one plates (fol., 
London, 1761), 

Paine wos, until 1772, a dimotor of the 
Society of Artists of Great Britain, and uu- 
meinus dosigus by him appear in the society’s 
‘ Catologues’ from 1761 onwards. But tJio 
fullest account of his work appears in his 
' Plans, &c., of Nohlomen and Gentlemen’s 
Rosidonces executed in various Ooimties, and 
also of stabling, bridges, public and private 
temples, and otlior garden buildings,’ The 
first volume or part was issued iu 1767, the 
second part in 1783, together with a second 
odition of the Ursl, and tho hook contained 
altogether 17 6 fine plates. Among tho plans 
ore the stabling and some bridges at Ouats- 
worth for, Uie Duke of Bevonshire (1758- 
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1763); Oowick Hall, Toricsliire, for Viscount 
Do-wne; Gosforth, NorthnmLerland, for Oh. 
Brandling, esq. ; Melhourne ^ow known as 
Dover) i^use, Whitehall, for Sir M. Featheis 
stonhaugh, hart. ; Belford, Northvunbcrland, 
for Abraham Dixon, esq. ; Serlby, Notting- 
hamshire, for Viscount Galway; Stockald 
Park, Yorkshire, for William Middleton , esq. ; 
Lumiey Oastle at Sandbeck, Yorkshire, for 
the Earl of Scarborough (Watts, 8eaU of 
the Nobility, ^o., 1779-90, pi. x.) ; Bywell, 
Northumberland, for William Fenwick, esq. ; 
Axwell Park, Durham, for Sir Thomas Ola- 
vering, hart.; Heath, Yorkshire, for Mrs. 
Hopkmson ; St. Ives, Yorkshire, for Benia- 
min Ferrond, esq. ; Tnomdon Hall, Essex, for 
LordP6tre(NnA3m,2nd ser.vol.ii.; Wuioni, 
Nasex, vol. ii. ; Watts, pi. 17) ; Wordour 
Castle, Wiltshire, for iteniy, eighth lord 
Arundel (Nbaxb, vol. iii. ; Builder for 18B8, 
xvi. 648); Stapleton Park, Yorkshire, for 
Edward Lascellas, esq., afterwards Earl of 
Haiewood (Nuale, vol. iv.) ; Brocket HaU, 
Hertfordshire, for Sir Matthew Lamb, after- 
words Lord Melbourne (iJ. 2nd ser. vol. v.); 
Hare Hall, near Homford, Essex, for J. A. 
Wallenger, esq. (WaiaHT, Easea;, vol. ii. ; 
Neaib, vol. i.t; Shrublond HaU, Suffolk; 
and otW smaller works. In London he de- 
signed Lord Petra’s house in Park Lane ; Dr. 
Bfoberden’s house, and another for the Hon. 


Thomas Fitzmaurioe, both in Pall MaU. His 
work also included bridges atBichmond and 
at GhiUington, Staffordshire, besides several 
ceili^ and ' chimneypieces,’ one being for 
Sir Joshua Beynolds, P.B..A., in Leicester 
Square, two at Melbourne House, and 
another in Pork Lane. These were of his 
own peculiar design and execution ('Letters 
of Sir W. Chambers, 1769,' in Journal of 
JRoyal Institute of Britiah Arohiteota, 1892, 
n, 4). The bridges of Chertsey (Bkatley, 
mrre^ ii. 281), Walton, and Kew (FAutu:- 
BEB, Brentford, p. 168) were buUt in 1783 
firom his desig^, and at the same time 
Salisbury Street in the Strand was laid out 
by him. 

His plans are weU arranged and commo- 
dious, and the buildings soundly constructed ; 
but some of the designs are meagre imita^ 
tions of the Italian school. Gwut, in his 
memoir of Sir William Chambers {Civil 
Arehitaeture, 1825, p. xlix), remarks that 
‘Paine and Sir Bobert Taylor divided the 
practice of the profession between them until 
Bobert Adam entered the list, and distin- 
guished himseff by the superiority of his 
taste in the nicer and more delicate parts 
of decoration.’ 

Paine held the appointment under the 
king’s board of works of clerk of the worlrs 


Paine 

(or resident architect) at Greenwich IT ospital, 
and held alike post afterwards at Richmond 
Now Park and Newmarket. Finally he was 
attached to the board of works as ‘ archilect 
to the king,’ but was displaced in 1782, very 
soon ofter his appointment, by Buiko’s lie- 
form Bill, without gratuity or pension. In 
1771 Paine was elected president of the So- 
ciety of Artists of (^eat Britain. ‘ Chambers 
and Paino, who were lending members in the 
society, being both architects, were equally 
desirous that the funds should bo laid out in 
the decoration of some edifice adapted to the 
objects of the institution. This occasioned 
much debate, acrimony, and rivalry among 
their respective partisans’ (Gam, Ltfe o/ 
Weai, ii. 36). At length Paine designed for 
the society the academy or exhibition rooms, 
near Exeter Change, Strand, and on 23_ .July 
1771 laid the first st one {Annual Ror/isler), 
The exhibition in the new buildings was 
opened on 11 May 1772, whou an ‘ ode,' written 
by E. Lloyd, with music by W. Hook, wos 
recited (given in ib, p. 206). The building 
was soon afterwards sold, and in 1700 was 
converted into the Lyceum Thoalrc', In 
1704 Paine was living in a spacious house in 
St. Martin’s Lane, which ho had built for 
himself; he removed in 1766 to Salisbury 
Street, and about 1786 to Addlestono or Say os 
Com’t, near Chertsey, to which hu Is said to 
have made additions in tho Elisabolhan stylo; 
there ho is stated to have forinod a lino col- 
lection of drawings. In 178.1 ho was high 
slieriff for Surrey, and in tho coininiasion of 
the peace for Essex, Middlosux, and Kiirroy. 
Somo months preceding his doaih ho rotirod 
to France, and died Ihero about Novombor 
1789, in the seventy-third year of his ago {ib, 
1789, p. 23^. A son Jamos is soparatoly 
noticed. Of his two daughters, tho younger 
was married after 1777 to Tilly Kottlo [q. v.J 
the painter. 

At tho South Kensington M usomn l.horo 
are two volumos of drawings, one having 
twenty-throe examples of rosettes, &e., and 
tho other hoving forty-four examples of orna- 
ments, vases, mirror-frames, &o., both of 
which may be attributed to Paino, 

There is a stippled portrait of Paine dated 
1798 ; a similar plate ^ P. Falconet, en- 
graved in 1760 by D, P. Pariset ; a small 
one byF. Haymon, engraved by 0. Grinuion, 
prefixed to his publication of 1761. There is 
also the brilliant picture of Paine and hie son 
James by Sir Joshua Beynolds, painted in 
June 1704. This is now in tho University 
gallery at Oxford, the son having bequeathed 
it to the Bodleian Library. It was engraved 
in 1764 by J. Watson, and shows a scroll 
inscribed ‘Ohartor of tho Society of Artists;* 
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but this was only groni ed 26 Jan. 1766 (Pie, 
Patrmage, 1846, pp. 116, 136). 

[Dictionary of Architecture ; Q-eut. Mag, 1789, 
ii. 11S3; Bedgravo’s Diet, of .Artists, Catalogues 
of the Society of Artiets of Croat Britain and 
of the Boyal Academy of Arts ; Pye’e Patronage 
of British Art, 8vo, 1846 ; liiterary Panorama, 
1807-8, iii. 809, 1018, 1220.] W. P-n. 

PAINE, JAMES (d. 1829 P), arohiteot, 
only eon of James Paine the elder [q. t.], 
was instructed at the St. Martin’s Lane 
Acadei^, and exhibited ‘stained drawings’ 
at the Spring Gardens exhibitions of 1761, 
1764, and 1790. lie then appears to have 
travelled in Italy. On his return he sent to 
the exhibitions of the Boyal Academy of 
Arts arohitecturnl drawings in 1781, 1763, 
and in 1788 an Intencud Bridge across 
Lough Foyle at Derry.’ In 1791 he was one 
of the original fifteen members of the ‘Archi- 
tects’ dub’ (Mttltakt, Life <f Oandm, 
1847). 

Ills father, by his wiU dated February 
1786, probably left his sou independent, 
which may account for his name not being 
found in later ‘Gaialoguos’ of Ihe Eoytu 
Academy. In the library at the South Ken- 
sington Museum is a large volume with 
‘.T. Paino, jun. Archt. Bomo, 1774,’ on the 
outside, containing fift^-seven drawings of 
studies at Borne, all signed by him, being 
plans of four palaces, views at Albano and 
Tivoli, measured drawings of the Ponte 
Botto, and a number of statues with thuir 
measurements. In 1788 he had residences 
in both North End, Ilnmmersmith, and 
Salisbury Street. On 12 March 1830 Mr. 
Christie sold the pictures, a few casts, books 
of architecture, &e., ‘the property of J. 
Paine, Esq., Architect (deceased).’ Among 
them were the account and other honks by 
Nicholas Stono, sen. [q. v.], and his son, Henry 
Slone [q. v.], formerlv belonging to Vurtue 
(quoted in ‘Waepoeub Aneadotes), and now 
preserved in Sir John Soano’s Museum, His 
portrait was included with hie father’s in 
the picture painted by Sir Joshua Beynolds 

[Dictiuiiory of Architecture; Sale Catalogue 
in Sir John iSoane’s Museum.] W. P-n. 

PAINE, THOMAS (1737-1800), author 
of the ‘ Bights of Man,’ born 29 Jon, 1786- 
1737 at Tbetford, Norfolk, was Iho son of 
Joseph Paine, by hie wife Frances (Cooke). 
The father was a freeman of Tliotford, a 
Btaymakcr, and a small farmer. He was a 
member of tbe_ Society of Friends, who had 
a small meeting-house at Thetford, The 
mother holougccr to the church of England ; 
and though the register, which is defective 
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at the time of Paine’s birth, does not record 
his baptism, his sister was baptised in 1788, 
and Paine was himself subsequently con- 
firmed. Paine’s father was registered as a 
quaker at his death, and the sou, as he often 
avows, was much influenced by quaker prin- 
ciples. He was sent to the grammar school, 
but did not learn Latin, on account, he says, 
of the Directions of the quokers to the Latin 
hooks used at school. He showed mathe- 
matical ability, and ' rather repressed than 
encouraged ’ a ttirnfor poetry. At the age of 
thirteen Paine was put to his father’s busi- 
ness. The usher at the school had told him 
stories of life at sea, and Paine tells us in his 
‘Bights of Man’ (pt.ii. ch,v.) that he joined a 
privateer when ‘ little more than sixteen.’ He 
entered on board the Terrible, commanded by 
Captain Death, but was brought back by his 
father’s remonstrances. He afterwords, how- 
ever, went to sea in the King of Prussia. W ar 
with France was declared 28 Mayl 766, and the 
Terrible was taken in action 28 Dec. Paine 
must therefore have been nineteen at the time 
of tboso adventures. He soon returned to stay- 
making. Ho worked for two years in Lon- 
don, and (at this period or in 1766-7) showed 
his scientific taste by buying a pair of globes 
and attending the lectures of the self-taught 
men of science, Benjamin Martin [q. v.] and 
.Tames Ferguson (1710-1770) [q. vlj He also 
became known to the astronomer John Bovis 
[q. V.] Li 1768 he moved to Dover, and in 
April 1759 set up as a staymoker at Sand- 
wich. On 17 Sopt. 1760 no married Mary 
Lambert. His business was unsuccessful, 
and he moved to Margate, where his wife 
died in 17C0, 

Paine now managed to obtain an ap- 
jiointmeiit in the excise. He returned to 
Thetford in July 1701^hBrB he was a super- 
numerary oiHcer. In December 1762 he was 
sent to (4rantlmm, and in August 1764 to 
Alford. His salary was 604 a year, on which 
ho had to keep a korse. On 27 Aug. 1765 
he was discharged for neglect of duty by 
cutoring in his books examinations which 
had not been actually made. On 3 July 
1766 he wrote on apologetic letter to the 
hoard of excise begging to be restored, and 
on 4 July it was ordered that be sbould be 
restored ‘ on a proper vacancy.’ Meanwhile 
ho worked for a time as a staymakor at Diss 
in Norfolk. He was then employed os usher, 
first by a Mr. Noble in Goodman’s Fields, and 
afterwords by a Mr. Gardiner at Kensin^on. 
Oldys, a hostile biographer, rmorts that he 
preached about this time in MToorfields, and 
that ho made some applications for ordination 
in tho church of En^nnd. He was appointed 
uxoiee oificor at Grampound, Cornwall on 
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16 May 1707, but asked leave to u-ait for 
another %’acancy, and on 19 Feb. 1768 was 
appointed to Lewes in Sussex. He lodged 
with a ipiaker tobacconist named Samuel 
Ollivp ; liere he became the friend of Thomas 
‘ Clio ’ lliol:iuan [q. v.], afterwards bis bio- 
grapher. Hickman descrihe.s him as a strong 
whig, and a member of a club which met at 
the White Hart. Paine was an eager and 
obstinate debater, and wrote humorous and 
political poems: one upon the death of Wolfe 
Wame popular, and was published by him in 
his magazine at Philadelphia. On 26 March 
1771 he married Elizabeth, daughter of his 
landlord, Ollive, who had died in 1709. Mrs. 
Paine and her mother, who had carried on the 
tobacco huaiuiss, opened a grocer’s shop with 
Paine’s help. In 1772 the e.xci&emen were 
agitating for a rise in their salaries ; they 
collected money, and employed Paine to 
draw up a statement of their grievances, and 
to agitate in London. Four thousand copies 
of Paine’s tract were printed. He distri- 
huted them to members of parliament and 
others, and sent one, with a fetter asking for 
a personal interview, to fioldsmith. The j 
amtation failed, and soon aftoru ards (8 April ^ 
1774) he was dismissed from the excise. 
Oldys says that he had dealt in smuggled 
tobacco, i)ut the official document (given 
in OoKWAT^ i. 29) states eimplv that he 
had left hia business without leave, and 
gone oiT on account of debts. His share in 
the agitation would not tend to recommond 
Mm. to the board, although, according to 
Oldys, one of the commissioners, O. L. 
Scott, had been phased by bis manners, and 
tried to protect him. IHs debts were dis- 
charged by the sale of bis goods, but a peti- 
tion for replacement in his office was disre- 
garded. 

On 4 June 1774 a deed of separation was 
signed by Paine and liis wife. Paine de- 
clined to explain the cause of this trouble 
when Hickiiiau ‘.poke to him, and it remains 
unknown. Hickman declares, however, that 
Paine always spoke tenderly of his wife, and 
sent her money without letting her know 
whence it came! A letter pubbbhed by Oldys 
from his mother to his wife, and dated 
27 July 1774, speaks bitterly of his ‘nnduti- 
ful’ behaviour to his parents, and of his 
‘secreting 30/. entrusted to him’ by the ex- 
cisemen. The letter was produced with a 
view to injuring Paine by Oldvs, and is not 
beyond suspicion. It was published, how- 
ever, when Paine might have challenged it. 
Oldys says that the mother was eocenmc and 
of ‘ sour temper,' and Paine, though speaking 
afibctionately of his father, never refers to 
her. Paine’s wife, from whom the letter must 


have come, survived till 1808 ; and it is stated 
in a deed of 1800 that she did not know 
whether her husband was alive or doad 
(CoswAT, i. 33). 

Paine went to London. O'. L. Scott, ac- 
cording to Oldys, introduced him to Frank- 
' lin, to whom lie might also hove become 
' known through his scientific friends. Prank- 
' lin gave bim a letter, dated 30 Sept. 1774, to 
Baene (Franklin’s son-in-law), describing him 
as an ‘ingenious, worthy youug maii,^ and 
suggesting that he might be helped to em- 
ployment as clerk, surveyor, or usher. Paine 
reached America on 30 Nov. 1774, and oh- 
I tained many friends at Philadelphia through 
Franklin’s introduction. He became con- 
nected with Hobert Aitkin, a bookseller in 
Philadelphia, who was anxious to start a 
magazine. 'The first number of this, the 
‘Pennsylvania Magazine or American Mu- 
aeum,’ appeared ot the end of January 1776. 
Paine contributed from the first, and soon 
afterwards became editor, witli a salary of CO/, 
a year. He wi’ote articles attacking slavery 
arid complaining of tbo inferior position of 
women, and others showing his republican 
tendencies. He mode acquaint aiico with 
Dr.Eush (see Hush’s letter ui OiiDimrAii, p. 
21), who had already written against slavery. 
Hush claims to have suggested Paine’s next 
I perfonnaiicB. The first blood of the Amo- 
1 rican war was shed in the skirmish at Lex- 
ington (19 April 1776), and Paino roaolved 
to express the sentiment, which had long 
been growing up, though hitherto not 
avowed, in favour of independence of Iho 
colonies. Paine had alreaay sjiokon out in 
a letter to the ‘ Pennsylvania Journal,’ signed 
‘Ilumanus’ (18 Oct. 1776). In the same 
month Franklin had suggested tluit he 
should prepare a history of the transactions 
which had led to the war. Paine was already 
at work upon a pamphlet, which he showed 
to Hush and a few friends. BeU, a Scottish 
bookseller, ventured to print it, other pub- 
lishers hoving declined j and it appeared as 
‘ Common Sense ’ on 10 Jan. 1776. Friends 
and enemies agree in ascribing to it an un- 
exampled effect. In a letter dated 8 April 
following, Paine says that 120,000 copies have 
been sold. He fixed the price so low that ho 
wasfinaUyin debt to the publisher. Tlicpam- 

f hlot was anonymous, and was at first altri- 
utedto Franklin, John Adams, and others, 
though the authorship was soon known. A 
controvert followed in the ‘ Pennsylvania 
Journal,’ in wLicli Paine, under the signa- 
ture ‘Forester,’ defended himself against 
‘Cato,’ the Rev. WilHam Smith, tory presi- 
dent of the university of Philadelphia, 

Paine thus become famous. lie was known 
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to Jefferson, and is supposed hy Afr. Oonway 
to have written the suppressed clause against 
the slave trade in the declaration of inde- 
pendence. He resigned his magazine, and 
joined the provincial armj’- in the autunm of 
1776. After a short service under Roher- 
deau, he was appointed in September a volun- 
teer aido-de-cai^ to General Hathoniel 
Greene, then at Fort Lee on the Hudson. 
In November the fort was siu'prised, and 
Paine was in the retreat to Newark (his 
journal is printed in Almon’s ‘ Remem- 
brancer,’ 1777, p. 28). AtNewarkPaine began 
writing his ' Crisis.’ It appeared, 19 Dec., 
in the ‘Pennsylvania Journal,’ and began 
with the often-quoted words, ‘ These are the 
times that try men's souls.' It was read at 
every corporal’s guard in the army, and re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. (In the London 
edition of Paine’s ‘ Political ‘Works,’ 1819, a 
paper with which Paine hud nothing to do 
is erroneously printed beforo this as the first 
* Crisis.’) 

On 21 Jan. 1777 Paine was appointed 
secretary to a commission sent by congress 
to treat with the Indians at Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania j and on 17 April he was made secre- 
tary to the committee of foreign aflah's. On 
26 Sept. Philadelphia was occupied by the 
British forces, and congress had to seek re- 
fiige elsewhere. On 10 Oct. Paine was re- 
quested to undertolre the transmission of 
mtelligence between congress and Washing- 
ton’s army. A letter to Franklin of 16 May 
1778 (given in Oomwat, i. 102-18) describes 
his motions at this time. Paine, after send- 
ing off his papers, was TOoseut at several 
military operations, and distinguished him- 
self by carrying a message in an open boat 
under a cannonade from the British fleet. 
He divided his time between Washington’s 
headquarters at Valley Forge and York, 
where tho congress was sittmg. He pub- 
lished eight ‘ Crises ’ during 1777 and 1778. 
The British army evacuated Philadelphia in 
June 1778, and Paine returned thither with 
the congress. The ‘ Crises,’ vigorously written 
to keep up the spirits of the Americans, 
had additional authority from his official posi- 
tion. 

In January 1770 Paine got into trouble. 
Tho French government hod adopted the 
scheme suggested by Beaumarchais for sup- 
plying funds to the insurgents under cover 
of an ostensible commercial transaction. 
The precise details ore matter of contro- 
versy. The American commissioners, Silos 
Deane, Fronldiu, and Arthur Lee, had written 
from Paris stating that no repayment would 
be required for the sum advanced. Beou- 
marchais, however, sent an agent to congress 


I demanding payment of his hiR ; and Deane 
I was thereupon recalled to America to give 
' explanations. Deane was suspected of com- 

a with Beaumarchais, and made an im- 
stoiy statement to congress. He pnh- 
Ushed a paper, appealing to the people, and 
taking credit for having obtained supplies. 
Paine, who had seen the oiBcial despatches, 
replied in the ‘ Penneylvania Packet' of 
16 Dec. 1779, declaring (truly) that the 
matter had been in train before Deane was 
sent to France, and in a later letter inti- 
mated that the supplies were sentgratuitously 
hy the i'renoh government. This was to reveal 
the secret which the French, although now 
the open aUies of the Americans, desired to 
conceal. The Frendi minister, Gfiiord, there- 
fore appealed to congress, who were bound 
to confirm his statement that tho alliance had 
not been preceded by a gratnitous supply. 

Paine, ordered to appear before congress, 
was only permitted to say ‘ Yes ’ in answer 
to the question whether he was the author 
of letters signed ‘ Common Sense.’ He 
offered his resignation (6 Jan. 1779), and 
applied for leave to justify himself. He 
desired to prove that Deane was a ' rascal,’ 
and had a private 'unwarrantable connec- 
tion’ with members of the house. The let- 
ters were suppressed; and though a motion 
for dismissing him was not carried, the 
states being equally divided, he resigned his 
post. Gtrard, according to his despatches 
(CoNWAT, i, 134), fearing that Paine would 
‘seek to avenge himself with his charac- 
teristic impetuosity and impudence,’ offered 
to pay him one thousand dollars yearly to 
defend the French alliance in the press. 
Paine, he adds, accepted the offer, and began 
his functions. Afterwords, however, Paine’s 
work proved unsatisfaotory, and Gtrard en- 
gaged other writers. Paine stated in the 
following autumn that G6rard had made 
him such an offer, but that he had at once 
declined to accept anything hut the minister’s 
‘ esteem ’ (see Paine’s letter to Fennsyl- 
miiia Packet, reprinted in Aimon’s lie- 
mmbramer for 1779, p. 298, &o.) Paine’s 
conduct iu the affair was apparently quite 
honourable, though certainly very indiscreet. 
Deane was dishonest, and Paine was de- 
nomicing a job. The revelarion was not in- 
consistent with the oath which he had token 
to disclose notking 'which he riioR he 
directed to keep secret ; ’ but it showed a 
very insufficient appreciation of the differ- 
euco between the duty of a journalist and of 
a public official. Discretion was never one 
ofPaine's qualities. 

Paine, who had published his ‘ Crises,’ like 
his ‘Common Sense,’ at prices too low to be 
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remuneratiTo, -wasj no^.' in difficulties. Ilia 
salary, -wliicli had been only seventy dollars 
a month, had hitherto supported him, and 
he TVQS now obliged to become a clerk in the 
office of Owen Biddle. He appealed to the 
executive council of Pennsylvania to help 
him towards a propo.,ud collection of hw 
works. He asked for a loan of 1,600/. for a 
year, when he would be able to propose a 
publication by subscription. The council 
asked Gfrard whether he would be offended 
by their employing Paine. He replied in 
the negative, though making some com- 
plaints of Paine’s conduct. On 2 Kov. 1779 
the Pennsylvania assembly appointed Pame 
their clerk, and in that capacity he wrote a 
preamble to the act for the abolition of 
slaiery in the st.ite, which was passed on 
1 March 17P0. He published three more 
‘Crises’ in the course of this jear. On 
4 July the university of Penn^lvania gave 
him the degree of M!.A. The financial posi- 
tion of the insurgents was becoming amoat 
dc'perate, and Washington addressed a let- 
ter to the aseembly, speaking of the danger- 
ous state of feeling in the army. Paine had 
to read it, and he suggested next day a 
voluntary subscription. He drew his own 
salary, amounting to 1,699/. Is. 6d., and 
started the subscription with a sum of five 
hundred dollars. Mr. Conway (i. 167) gives 
accounts according to which Paine received 
over 6,600/. between November 1779 and 
June 1760 ; hut the currency was so depre- 
ciated that the true value cannot he in- 
ferred, and pounds seem to be confusedwith 
dollars. A subscription was r.iised of 400/. 
‘hard money’ and 101,300/. ‘continental.’ 
At a meeting held soon afterwords it was 
decided to abandon this plan and form a 
honk, which was of service in the autumn, 
and led in the next spring to the constitu- 
tion by Robert Morris of the Bank of North 
America. Paine published at the end of the 
year a pamphlet called ‘Public Good’ in oppo- 
sition to the claims of Virginia to the north- 
western territory. After the war a motion 
in the Virginian legislature to reward Pains 
for his services was lost on account of this 
performance. 

Paine resigned his position as clerk at 
the end of the ^eor, stating his intention to 
devote himself to a history of the revolu- 
tion. He had also a scheme for going to 
England, where he imagined he coiBd open 
the eyes of his countrymen to the foUy of 
continuing the struggle by a pamphlet as 
effective as ‘ Common Sense ’ (see letter to 
Greene in i. 169, and note in Mights 

of Man, pt. ii. chap, v.) Oongress now re- 
solved to make an application to the Preneh 


government for a loan, and entrusted the 
mission to Colonel Laiu’ens, an aide-de-camp 
of WashiMton. Laurens took Paine as his 
secretary, Paine intending to make his expe- 
dition to England after completing the busi- 
ness. They sailed from Boston in Februaiy 
1781, and had a favourable reception in 
France. Paine was persuaded to give up 
the English plan, and returned with Laurens 
in a French frigate, reaching Boston on 
26 Aug. 1781, with 2,600,000 livi'es in 
silver, besides military stores. Sixteen ox 
teams were sent with the money to Phila- 
delphia. Washington was meanwhile ad- 
vancing with Rochambeau upon Yorhtown, 
and the surrender of Cornwallis ended the 
campaign. He had to obtain a loan from 
Rochambeau, which was repaid from the 
money brought by Laurens. Paine refers 
to this mission in bis pubhshed ‘Letter to 
Washington,’ 1706. In. 1808 he asked a 
reward from congress, claiming to have made 
the original suggestion of applying for a 
loan, and stating that the advance upon 
Yorlrtown was only made possible by the 
money obtained ^Letter printed in the Ap- 
pendix to Chudtium). Americans were 
probably capable of asking for loans without 
Paine’s suggestion. _ On Sie virtual conclu- 
sion of the war, Paine appealed to Washing- 
ton for some recognition of his services, and 
stated that he thought of retiring to France 
or Holland. At the suggestion of Wash- 
ington, Robert Morris, and Livingston 
flO Feb. 1782), a salarj; of eight Imiidred 
uollars was allowed to him ftom the secret 
service money in order to enable him to 
write. He received one year’s salaiw imder 
this arrangement (Oonwat, i. 196), and 
wrote five more ‘ Crises ’ in 1782. The lost 
appeared on 19 April 1788, the eighth anni- 
versary of Lexington. Paine took part in 
a controversy excited by the refusal of Rhode 
Mandto join in imposing a continental duty 
upon imports, and was present at discussions 
with a view to the formation of a stronger 
union. He was not proposed for the con- 
vention elected in 1787 to frame the consti- 
tion of the United States. Paine had retired 
to asmall house at Bordentown, New Jersey, 
on the east hank of the Delaware, and was 
devoting himself to mechanical contrivances. 
In 1784 the slate of New York presented to 
him the estate of New Rochelle, of about 
277 acres, the confiscated property of a 
loyalist. Washington wrote letters on his 
behalf, Pennsylvania voted 600/. to him in 
December, and congress in Ocloher 1786 
gave him three thousand dollars. Pains, at 
the beginning of 1786, wrote his ‘Disserta- 
tions,’ mainly in defence of the Bank of 
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North America. He v,'OS now, however, 
devotiug himself to an invention for an iron 
bridge. He consulted Franklin, and his 
plans were considered by a committee of the 
Pennsylvania assembly, who were moposmg 
a bridge over the Schuylkill. At the end of 
March 1787 he wrote to Frankim that he 
intended to go to Europe 'mth the model 
his bridge, and was amrious to see his 
parents. He sailed in April, went to Paris, 
where he was received as a distinguished 
guest, and laid his model before the academy 
of sciences. In August he reached London. 
His father, who had shortly before written 
an affectionate letter to him (Oo3iWA.v, i. 
222), had died in 1786 ; hut he went to 
Thetlbrd, where his mother was stiU living, 
and made her an allowance of da. a week. 
She died in May 1790. Paine had brought 
to London some papers, approved by Car- 
dinal de Brienne, in favour of friendly rela- 
tions between Pi:ance and England, and 
presented it to Burke (Preface to Bights of 
Man). The real purpose of this overture is 
explained by a pamplilet called ‘ Frosxiects 
on the Rubicon,’ which Paine published on 
his arrival. The French were in close alliance 


designs were adopted with some modifica- 
tion. The credit has also been given to 
Rowland Burdon, who actually executed the 
plan (see Encycl. Brit. 9th emt. art. ‘ Xron 
Bridges ’). It would seem that, in any case, 
Paine’s scheme must have helped to suggest 
the work. He wrote about other scientific 
projects to Jefferson, and had a strong taste 
lor mechanical inventions. But his attention 
was diverted to other interests. 

In the early part of 1790 Paine was in 
Paris, where he was entrusted by Lafayette 
with the key of the Bastille for transmission 
to Washington. In November appeared 
Burke’s ‘ Reflexions on the Revolution,’ and 
Paine immediately replied by the first part 
of the ‘Rights of ‘Man.’ Johnson, the racucal 
publisher, had undertaken it, but became 
frightened after a few copies had been issued 
with his name, and handed it over to Jordan. 
Paine went over to Paris, leaving his book 
to the care of Qodwin, Holcroft, and Brand 
Holies. It appeared IS March 1791, and 
succeeded rapidly, Paine, writing to Wash- 
ington on 2 July 1791, to whom the book 
was dedicated, says that he has sold over 
eleven thousand out of sixteen thousand 


with the Dutch lepublican party j but the 
Prussians intervened in the autumn to sup- 
port the stadtholder, who represented the 
opposite politics. Pitt made a secret treaty 
with the mng ol Piussia, and was prepared 
to support hiTvi if necessary in a war with 
France. Paine's pamphlet is directed against 
Pitt’s scheme, and insists chiefly upon the in- 
capacity of England to stand another French 
war, De Brienne naturally wished to stimu- 
late the English opposition against Pitt’s 
policy, which, however, succeeded, as the 
fkunch shrank from war. Paine thus became 
known to Burke, Fox, the Duke of Portland, 
and other whig politicians. He employed 
himself, however, chiefly upon his bridge, 
the construction of which was undertaken 
by Messrs. Walker of Rotherham, Yorkshire, 
It was brought to London and set up in 
June 1790 at Leasing (now Paddington) 
Green for exhibition. The failure of an 
American merchant, Whiteside, who had 
some interest in the speculation, caused 
Paine’s arrest for debt, but he managed to 
paythemon^. The bridge was finaUy broken 
up in 1791 (Oiii>TS). The first attempt at an 
iron bri^e was made, according to Mr. 
Smiles (,£fe of Teyor^, at Lyons in 1766, 
but it failed. In 1779 the first iron bridge, 
constructed by Abraham Darby [q. v.], was 
opened at Goalbrookdale. According to 
Mr. Smiles, the bridge over the Wear at 
Sunderland, opened in 1796, was constructed 
from the materials of Paine’s bridge, and his 


copies printed. It was reprinted in America 
with a preface, stating that it was approved 
by ‘the secretary of state’ — i.e. Jefferson. 
Jefferson and Mollison made some attempt 
to secure a place in the cabinet for Paine. 
The federalists disapproved. Washington re- 
plied diplomaticaUy to Paine’s letter, and 
' Publicola,’ who was supposed to be John 
Adame, and was really his son, John Quincy 
Adams, attacked him in the ‘Columbian 
Sentinel.’ 

Paine went to Paris directly after the pub- 
lication, and gave the worktoLanthenas for 
translation. He was present at the return 
of the long from the night to Yarennes on 
20 June^ and was assailed by the crowd for 
not havmg a cockade in his hat. He was 
one of five who formed themeelvee into 
the Soci§t6 R6puhlicaine. Oondorcet, and 
probably Brissot, published a placard on 
1 July suggesting the ahoUtion oi monarchy, 
and started ' Le Kfpnblicaia,’ a journal of 
which only one number appeared, containing 
a letter from Paine. Paine returned to 
London, but abstained from attendi^ a 
meeting to celebrate the fall of the Bas- 
tille for fear of compromising supporters. 
Another meeting woe to he held on 4 Aug. 
to celebrate the abolition of feudal rights m 
France. The landlord of the Crown and 
Anchor closed his doors. A meeting was 
then held at the Thatched House tavern on 
20 Aug., and a manifesto, signed by Home 
Tooke as chairman, and written by Paine, 
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was issued, espresoinjr sympathy with the 
French revolution and demanding reforms in 
Emdand (see JiiffTiU of Man, App.) 

Paine lodged with his friend llichmon, a 
boohseller, and met mai^ of the reformers : 
Lord Edward FitzGerald, Mary WoUstone- 
craft, Sharp the engraver, Romney, ‘ M'allc* 
ing’ Stewart, Home Tooke, and others, ore 
mentioned by Rickman, lie was toasted by 
the societies which were beginning to spring 
up; and began the .=econd part of the ‘Rights 
of Man.’ His printer. Chapman, hecame 
alarmed, and handed over the sheets which 
he had printed to Jordan. Paine also gave 
a note to Jordan (dated 16 Feh. 1692). In 
it Jordan was directed, if questioned by any 
one in authority, to give Fame’s name as 
author and publisher. On 14 May Jordan 
received a sunimoiic ; he pleaded guilty, and 

f ave up his papers ( Address to Addressers). 

'aine was summoned ou 21 May. He wrote 
to the attorney-general stating that he was 
prepared to meet the case fully, and had 
ordered his attorney to put in an appearance. 
He appeared in court on 6 June, wheu the 
trial was postponed to December. He also 
published letters to Dundas (6 Jima), to 
Lord Onslow (17 and 21 June), who had 
summoned a comity meeting at Epsom, and 
to the sheriff of Sussex (20 Junel, who had 
summoned a meeting at Lewes. He spoke at 
a meeting of the ‘ Friends of the People ’ on 
12 Sept. His friends heard that he would 
be arrested for his speech. The next even- 
ing he was at the house of Johnson, the puh- 
lisiier, when Wilham Blake (GincHBisi, Life 
of Blake, p, 12) told him that he would he 
a dead man if he went home. He started at 
once with John Frost (1760-1842) v.], 

who took him by a circuitous route to Dover. 
They were searched by the custom-house 
officer, upon whom Paine made an impres- 
sion by a letter from IVashington, and were 
allowed to sail, twenty minutes before a 
warrant for Paiue's arrest arrived from Lon- 
don. 

The attorney-general, Archibald Mac- 
donald [q. V.], explained in. the trial that he 
had not prosecuted the first part, because he 
thought that it would only reach the ‘judi- 
cious reader.’ The second had been industri- 
ously circulated in all shapes and sizes, even 
as o wrapper for ‘children’s sweetmeats.’ 
It was said, in fact, that two hundred thou- 
sand copies Lad been circulated by 1793 
(ImpartmlMemoirs). The real reasons were 
obvious. The respectable classes had taken 
alarm at the events in France. The old and 
new whigs had fallen out, and the reforming 
societies were becoming numerous. The 
‘Society for Constitutional Information,’ of 


which Home Tooke was the leading mem- 
ber, thanked Paine on the appearance of each 
part of his hook. The ‘ Coiresponding So- 
ciety,’ formed at the beginning of 1792, and 
affiliated to the ‘ Constitutional,’ with nume- 
rous other societies ■which now sprang up 
throughout the couii'try, joined in commend- 
ing Paine's books, and circulated copies in all 
directions. ‘The Rights of Man’ "was thus 
adopted as the manifesto of the party which 
sympathised with the French revolution. 
Although they disavowed aU intentions of 
violence, the governing classes suspected 
them of Jacobmism, and a prosecution of 
Paine was inevitable. (The trials of Hardy 
and Horne 'Tooke in 1794, reported in ‘ Stats 
Thrials,' vols. xxiv.~v., give a full history of 
these societies and their relation to Paine; 
see also reports of Committee of Secrecy, 
1794, in Pari. JStst. xxxi. 761, &o.) Paine 
on 4 July handed over 1,0001, produced by 
the sale of the ‘Rights of Man,’ to the Con- 
stitutional Society (State 2'rials, xxiv. 491). 
Chapman had ottered him successively 100/., 
600/., and 1,000/., for the second part at 
difierent stages of the publication (ib. xxii. 
40S)j hut Paine preferred to keep the book 
in his o-wn hands. It was suggested (Coif- 
WAT, i. 830) that the money was really to 
be paid by government with a view to sup- 
pressing the book. It is, however, highly im- 
probable that government would guaraulee 
to pay hush-money with so little security 
for permanent effect. The trial took place 
on 18 Dec. 1792. Paine ■wrote a letter from 
Paris (11 Nov. 1702) to the attorney-gene- 
ral, sa^g that he had business of too much 
importance to be present, and cared nothing 
for the result. He suggested that the atto> 
ney-g_eneral and ‘Mr. (luelph ’ might take 
warning from the examples made of similar 
persons in France. Erskino, who defended 
him, tried to treat this letter os a forgery, 
hut oouviction, if before doubtful, became 
now inevitable. 

Se^veral poscciitions for publishing or oir- 
culating the 'Bights of Man’ followed in 
1793, as the alarm in England hecame more 
intense (Conwat, ii. 278 n., gives a list). 
Paine was welcomed enthusiastically in 
France. On 26 Aug. the title of j^ench 
citizen had been conferred upon him and 
other celebrities by the national assembly. 
On 6 Sept, he was elected by the Pas da 
Calais a member of the convention. The de- 
partments of Oise and Puy de D6me also 
elected him. Paine was met hj falutos and 
public addresses, and on 19 Sept, reached 
Paris. He appeared that night at the na- 
tional assembly. Frost reports next day 
(State Trials, xxiv. 636) that Paine was in 
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frood spiritg, tlioiigli ‘rather fatigued by the 
kissing.’ On 21 Sept, the abolition of royalty 
•« as decreed, and on 11 Oct. a committee was 
appointed to frame a constitution, ■which in- 
cluded Paine. Briesot, another member, had 
already become Itno-wn to him in America. 
The king’s trial 'vi'as now the absorbing ques- 
tion. Paine published several papers on the 
subject, lie was unable to speak Prench, 
but guve in translations of his addresses. 
He voted for the ‘ detention of Louis during 
the war, and his perpetual banishment after- 
■wards.’ He suggested that the United States 
might be the ‘ guard and the asylum of Louis 
Capet, and urged, on the final vote for im- 
mediate e.Yecutiou, that the United Stat^ 
■would be offended by the death of their 
benefactor. Paine’s courage exposed him to 
the denunciations of Marat, but his friends, 
the Girondists, were not yet crushed. Paine 
used his influence to obtain the release of a 
Captain Qrimston, by whom he had been 
struck at a restaurant ; and another instance 
of his interference on behalf of on arrested 
person is told by Landor. The constitution 
framed by the committee was ready during 
the winter, but postponed by the influence of 
the Jacobins, and, though adop ted by the con- 
vention in June, never came into operation. 
Paine co-operated in forming it with Oon- 
dorcet, and was instructed to prepare, with 
Condorcel and others, an address to the people 
of England. The fall of the Girondins put 
an end to this and to Paine's influence. He 
had been denounced by Marat for his attempt 
to savo the king's life, and gave some etddence 
at Marat’s trial in April. On 20 April, dur- 
ing the crisis of the struggle, he ■wrote to 
JelTerson expressing despondency, and saying 
that he meant to return to America when 
the constitution ■was settled. Paine, ho^wever, 
was not personally involved in the catastrophe 
which befell the Girondists in Jime. He was 
greatly depressed, and for a lime sought for 
consolation in brandy, He lodged in a house 
which had formerly belonged to Mme. de 
Pompadour, saw a few friends, and rarely 
visited the convention. He now occupied 
himself in -ivnling his ‘ Age of Reason.' He 
had just finished the first port when he was 
arre.<!ted, 27 Hec. 1793. Mr. Conway main- 
tains that his arrest ■n'as caused by certain 
intrigues of the American minister, Gouver- 
neur Morris. Morris was hostile to the re- 
volution, and desired to break off the IVanoh 
alliance for the United States. Certain 
American ships had been detained at Bor- 
deaux, and when their captains appealed to 
Morris, he was slow to interfere in such a 
Way as to remove their grievance. They ap- 
plM to Paine, who suggested a petition to | 


congress, which succeeded. Morris thought 
that Paine was intriguing against Mm, and 
intimated to a Frenou official his objections 
to an influence ‘ coming from the otker side 
of the Channel.’ Shortly afferwards Paine 
was denounced in the convention (3 Oct,), 
and in December it ■was decreed that 
‘foreigners should be excluded from public 
functions during the war ; ’ and Paine, thus 
excluded from the convention, was considraed 
liable to arrest under a previous law os citi- 
zen of a country at war with France. 

Some Americans resident in Paris peti- 
tioned for Paine’s release, hut received p 
evasive ans^wer. Paine applied to Morris, 
who made, in consequence, a veiy formal and 
lukewarm remonstrance. Paine in vain re- 
quested afurther ‘reclamation.’ Heremaiued 
in x>rison, and Eohespierre made a memoran- 
dum for his trial (^tier to Wmhingttm), 
He seems to have Wn marked for execu- 
tion by the committee of public safety, dur- 
ing their struggle with Robespierre, and thinks 
that he owed his escape to a fever wMch made 
him unconscious for a month. He olso says 
(Lettef to Citisens of i/te United States) that a 
chalk-mark placed against the door of Ms 
room as a signal for the guillotine escaped 
notice by an accident. After the death of 
Robespierre, appeals were made to Meilia 
de ThionviUe by Lantheuas, who had trans- 
lated the ‘Age of Reason;’ and Paine him- 
self wrote to the committee of public safety 
and to the convention. Monroe had arrived 
in Paris as Moixis’s successor in August. 
Upon hearing of this, Paine sent him a me- 
morial, to ■wmch Monroe replied cordially ; 
Monroe claimed Paine as a citizen of the 
United States, in a letter (3 Nov. 1794) to 
the ‘ committee of general surety,’ and Paine 
was immediately set free, after an imprison- 
ment of over ten months. He had employed 
port of the time in the composition of the 
second part of the ‘ Age of Reason.’ 

Paine became the guest of Monroe, and was 
restored to the convention. On 3 Jan. 1706 
he was first on a list of persons recommended 
for pensions on account of literary service;. 
He did not accept the offer. The convention 
declined to sanction a proposal from Monroe 
that Paine should he employed on a mission 
to America. He was still in had health, 
but on 7 July was present at the convention, 
when the secretary read a speech of his pro- 
testing against the limitation of the franduise 
to direct taxpayers. This was also the sub- 
ject of his pamphlet on ‘ The first Principles 
of Government,’ published in July. Paine 
was naturally aggrieved by the neglect of 
Ibe American government to interfere on 
his behalf. He wrote a reproachful letter to 
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■Wachington (32 Feb. 1706), which he aiip- 

E ressed at Monroe’s request. On 20 Sept. 

e wrote another, calling upon Washington 
to clear himself from the charge of treachery 
and, having received no answer to this, he 
wrote and published a letter, dated S Aug. 
1796, It IS a long and bitter attack upon 
Washington’s mUitary career, as well as 
upon his policy as president. Paine’s very 
intelligible resentment at Morris’s inaction 
is some palliation, though not an adequate 
excuse. 

Paine’s ‘ Age of Eeasou ’ had strengthened 
the feeling against him in England. The 
chief answerawere: Gilbert Wakefield’s ‘Ex- 
amination’ (1794) and Eishop Watson’s 
‘Apology for the Bible’ (1796). Thomas 
Williams was convicted for the publication 
in June 1797, when Paine published a 
vigorous letter to Erakine, who was counsel 
for the prosecution. During the following 
years the publication of Paine’s books in 
England was a service of danger, and by all 
the respectable writers he was treated as the 
^ical ‘ devil’s advocate.’ Paine remained at 
Paris tUl the peace of Amiena. He atayed 
with Monroe for a year and a half. In 18S1 
a sum of 1,118 dollars was paid to Monroe 
by act of congress for moneya paid to Paine 
or on his account. After finishing the second 
part of the ‘ Age of Eeason,’ Paine had a 
severe relapse in the autumn of 1795. Early 
in 1790 ha went into the country to recover 
his health, and in April published a p^phlet 
wainat the ‘Enghsh System of Finance.’ 
Cobbett, who had fiercely attacked Paine, and 
in his earUer writings defended Washington 
against him, became the panegyrist of his old 
enemy upon long afterwords reading this 
pamphlet, which expressed his own views of 
paper money. Paine was for a time the guest 
ofSirBobert Smith, a banker inParis. Lady 
Smith had made Paine’s acquaintance just 
before his arrest, and they carried on a com- 
plimentary correspondence. Monroe was re- 
called at the end of 1796, and Paine, after pre- 
paring to return with him, was deterred by a 
prospect of British cruisers in the Channel. 
He afterwards took up his abode with Nicolas 
de Bonneville, a French journalist, who had 
translated some of Paine’s works, and been 
one of the five members of his ' Bepublican 
dub.’ Paine wrote a few papers, made sug- 
gestions to French ministers, and subscribed 
a hundred livres in 1798 towards a descent 
upon England, Napoleon, it is said, invited 
him to jom the expedition, and Paine hoped 
to proclaim libe;^ at Thetford under Na- 
poleon's wing. 3me hope of such a consum- 
mation recurred to him in 1804, when he 
published a pamphlet in America upon the , 


then expected invasion, Paine’s philanthropy 
had quenched any patriotic weakness. Li 
1797 he established m Paris a sect of ‘ Theo- 
philanthropists,’ consisting of five families, 
and delivered an inaugur^ address. It was 
supported by Lar6veUi6re-L6peaux of the 
Directory, but was suppressed in October 
1801. 

Jefierson, now president of the United 
States, offered Paine a passage to America 
in a ship of war. Paine declined the offer, 
upon hearing a report that Jefferson had 
apologised for making it. He decided, how- 
ever, to return ; his niend Sir Bohert Smith 
died, and the BonneviUes promised to follow 
him to America. He landed at Baltimore on 
30Oct 1803. His property had rieeu in value, 
and was expected to produce 400Z. a year. 
Some of his friends, sutm as Bush and Samuel 
Adams, had been alienated by the ‘ A^e of 
Beason.’ He stayed, however, with .leflfcr- 
son, who consulted him about the Louisiana 
purchase and other political affairs, and 
published various pamphlets and articles in 
the following years, but without any marked 
effect. He went to Bordontown early in 1808, 
and, though welcomed by hie own party, was 
hooted by an orthodox moh on a viait to New 
York shortly after wai-ds. Mme. Bonneville, 
with her three ohfidren, reached Amerioo in 
the autumn. She settled in Paine’s house 
at Bordentowu, as a teacher of French. Find- 
ing Bordentown dull, she followed Paine to 
New York in 1804. Her husband was under 
surveillance in France, and could neither 
follow her nor send her money. Paine had 
to prove that he was not legally responsible 
for her debts. He now resolved to settle at 
NfiwBochelle, where Mmo. Bonneville began 
to keep house for him. Here, at Christmas 
1804, a man named Den-iclc, who owed him 
money, fired a gun into Paine’s room. Derrick 
appears to have been drunk, and, although he 
was arrested, the charge was not pressed. 
Mme. Bonneville again went to New York 
to teach French. Paine put her younger 
children to school in New Bocheue, and 
went into a lodging. Ho found his income 
insufScientjOud applied to Jefferson to obtain 
for him some reward for past services from 
Yirginia. He spent the winter 1806-6 in 
New York, in the house of Williom Carver, 
wherehejoinedElihuPalmer in a ‘ deistiepro- 
p^anda.' He wrote for Palmer'e organ, ‘ The 
Prospect.' Palmerdiedinl806. Pamegavea 
part of his reply to Bishop W atson to Pjdmer’s 
widow, who published it in the ‘Theophilan- 
thropist ’ in 1810, Another port, given to 
Mme. Bonneville, disappeared. EorlyinlSOO 
Paine returned to New Boohello, and had 
to sell the house at Bordentown for three 
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hundred dollars. Paine was dejected hy his 
unsatisfactory position, and Ms health was 
beginning to fail. His vote was rejected at 
New Rochelle, on the ground that he was 
not an American citizen; and, in spite of 
his protests, he failed to get his claim recog- 
nist'd. He let his farm at New Rochelle, 
and lodged with a painter named .Tarria in 
New York. In August 1806 he writes that 
he has had a fit of apoplexy. His last book, 
an ‘ Rssay on Dreams,*^ continuing the argu- 
ment of the ‘Age of Reason,’ had been 
written previously, and was published in 

1807. In the autumn of that year he was 
much irritated hy attacks in a New York 
paper, which led, in the next year, to a bitter 
controversy with James Oheetham, editor of 
the ‘ American Citizen.’ Cheetham was an 
Englishman, and had been a disciple of 
Paine. Paine now attacked him for desert- 
ing Jefferson while stiU enjoying the govern- 
ment patronage. Paine, in the beginning of 

1808, again applied to congress for some re- 
ward, He was anxious about money. He 
lodged during ten months of 1808 with a 
baker named Hitt in New York. He after- 
wards went to a miserable lodging at 
63 Partition Street, and contracted to seE 
his farm at New Rochelle for ten thousand 
dollars. In July 1808 ha moved to a better | 
house in Herring Street, near Mme. Bonne- 
viUe. In January 1809 he made his wiH, 
leaving all his property to Mme. Bonneville 
and her children; and in April moved to a 
house, now 69 Grove Street, where Mme. 
Bonneville came to nurse him. He died there 
on 8 July 1809. 

Paine was more or less ‘ ostracised ’ by 
society during his last stay in America, 
Political and theological antipathies were 
strong, and Paine, as at once the assailant 
of Washington and the federalists and the 
author of the ‘ Age of Reason,’ was hated by 
one party, while the other was shy of claim- 
ing his support. It has also been said that 
his conduct was moraUy offensive, and 
charges against him have been accepted 
without due caution. His antagonist, Cheet- 
ham, made them prominent in anfe published 
in 1809. He accused Paine of having se- 
dncedMme. BonneviUe, of habitual diuidcen- 
ness, and of disgustingly filthy habits. The 
charges were supported by a letter to Paine 
firom Carver, with whom Paine had lodged, 
Mme. BonneviUe immediately sued Cheet- 
ham for slander. Oheetham made some at- 
tempt to support his cose with the help of 
Carver, hut Oarver retracted the charge; 
it completed broke down, and the jury at 
once found Cheetham g^iUty, Oheetham was 
sentenced to the modest fine of 160 dollars, 


The judge, said to be a federalist, observed in 
mitigation that his hook ‘ served the cause of 
religion.’ It is very intelligible that Mme. 
Bonneville’s position shonld have suggested 
scandal, hut aU the evidence goes to show 
that it was groundless. Paine’s innumerable 
enemies never accused him of sexual immo- 
rality, and in that respect his life seems to 
have been blameless. The special chafes of 
drunkenness made by Oheetham and Carver 
are discredited hy this proof of their charac- 
ter ; Carver’s letter to Paine was written or 
dictated by Cheetham, and seems to have 
been part of an attempt to extort money. 
Carver afterwords confessed that he had lied 
as to the drink (Oonwat, ii. 888-404), 

It is admitted, however, that the charge 
of drinking was not without foundation, 
Paine oonmssed to Rickman that he had 
faUen into excesses in Paris. Mir. Conway 
thinks that this refers solely to a few weeks 
in 1703. Even Oheetham (p. 99) admits 
that the habit began at the time of the 
French revolution. It seems, indeed, that 
Paine had occasionaUy yielded to the ordi- 
nary hahite of the day. His pnblieheir. 
Chapman, at the trial in 1792, spoke of 
Paine’s intoxication, on one occasion. It 
was ‘ rather unusual,’ he says, for Paine to 
be drank, but he adds that when drunk he 
was given to declaiming u]^ou religion (iSfate 
Trials, xxii. 402), A similar account of an 
after-dinner outburst upon rsligion is given 
by Paine's Mend, Henry Ee&ead l^irka, 
who vieited him m Paris in 1802, found him 
greatly broken in health, and speaks also of 
the filthy state of his apartment (see Yobeb, 
ietters/iwnPar is, 1814, ii. 838-69^ Mr. Con- 
way says that his nose became red when he 
was about fifty-five, i.e. about 1792. In 
America Paine changed from brandy to rum. 
Bale was told that he took a quart of rum a 
week at New RocheUe, and in 1808 his 
weekly supply seems to have been three 
quarts. He bath it appears, to he kept alive 
% stimulants during one of his iUnesses, 
and his physical prosteation may account for 
the stimulants and for some of the slovenly 
habits of which Carver gives disguslinm and 
no doubt grossly exaggerated, details. Paine 
had been neat in his dress, ‘ like a gentleman 
of the old school ’ (says Joel Barlow) ; but 
after coming to New York, the neglect of 
society made him slovenly (Tonn, Joel Bear- 
low, p. 236). Barlow’s account, though Sir. 
Conway attributes it to an admission of a 
statement by Oheetham, indicates a belief 
that Paine’s habits of drinking had excluded 
him from good society in his last years. On 
the other hand, various contemporaiy wit- 
nesses, including Jarvis, with whom'Paino 
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lodged for five months, deny the stories of 
excessiTe drinking aJtogether ; and Bidcman, 
■who -was -with him, says that he had given 
Tip drinking and objected to laying in spirits 
for his last voyage. The prohability is that 
the stories, which in any cose refer only to 
the last part of his career, were greatly ex- 
Mgerated. Various stories circulated to show 
that Paine repented of Lis opinions on his 
deathbed were obviously piousflctionsmeant 
to ‘serve the cause of religion.’ 

Paine" was buried at New Rochelle on 
10 June lb09. His bones were dishumed by 
Cobbett in 1619, and taken to Liverpool. 
They were left there till afterOobbett’s death, 
and were seized in 1836 as part of the pro- 

? erty of his son, who became baukrupt in 
836. Thev were last heard of in posses- 
sion of a Itr. TiUy in 184 1. A monument 
was erected at New Bochelle in 1839. 

Paine was about fl\e feet nine inches in 
height, with a lofty forehead and prominent 
nose, and a ruddy complexion, clean shaveu 
till late in life, well mode and active, a good 
rider, walker, and skater. Mi-. Conway states 
that there are eleven original portraits. The 
best known is that by Romney (1792), en- 
graved by W. Share in 179.3 and 1794. 
Another, considered by Mr. Conway as the 
best likeness, was painted by John Wesley 
Jarvis in 1603, and now belongs to Mr. J. H. 
Johnston of New York. A bust W Clark 
Hills, in the National Museum at W^hing- 
ton, was token from this picture. Jarvis 
mode a cast of Paine’s face after death. A 
bust, founded ^on his, is in the rooms of 
the New York Historical Society. 

Paine is the only English writer who ex- 
presses with imcompromising sharpness the 
abstract doctrine oy political rights held 1^ 
the French revolutionists. His relation to 
the American struggle, and afterwards to 
the revolution of 1789, gave him a unique 
position, and his ■writings became the sacred 
books of the extreme radical party in Eng- 
land. Attempts to suppress them only 
raised -their indnence, and the writings of 
the first quarter of the century are Ml of 
proofs of the importance attached to them hy 
friends and foes. Paine deserves whatever 
credit is due to absolute devotion to a creed 
believed by himself to be demonstrably true 
and bonenciol. He showed imdeniable 
courage, and is free from any suspicion of 
mercenary motives. He attached an exces- 
sive importance to his own work, and was 
ready to accept the commonplace that his 
pen had been as efficient as Washington’s 
sword. He attributed to the power of his 
reasonii^ all that may more fitly he ascribed 
to the singular fitness of his formulae to ex- I 


press the political passions of the time, 
Though unable to see that his opponents 
could be anything but fools and knaves, he 
has the merit of sincerely wishing that the 
1 triumph should he won by rea-son without 
violence. With a little more ‘ human nature,' 
he would have ehrimk from insulting Wash- 
ington or encouraging a Napoleonic invasion 
. of his native country. But Paine's bigotry 
was of the logical land which can see only 
I one side of a question, and imagines that aU 
political and religious questions are as si^le 
as the first propositions of Euclid. Thi 
I singular power of clear, vigorous exposition 
I made him unequalled as a pamphleteei- in 
revolutionary times, when compromise was 
an absurdity. He also showed great shrewd- 
ness and independence of thought in his 
criticisms of the Bible. He said, indeed, little 
that had not been anticipated by the Eug- 
lish deists and their French disciples ; hut 
he writes freshly and independently, if some- 
times coarsely. Mr. Conway lays much stress 
upon his theism ; and in the preface to the 
‘Age of Reason’ (pt. ii.) he claims to 
warring against the excesses of the revolu- 
tionaiy spnit in religious as well as political 
matters. The critic^ remarks, however, are 
more effective than a deism which is neither 
original nor resting upon any distinct philo- 
ao]^ical ground. His s ubstantial merits wUl 
be differently judged according to his readors’ 
estimate of the value of the dootrines of 
abstract rights and a prion deism with which 
he sympathised. There can be only one 
opinion as to his power of expressing his 
doctrines in a form suitable ‘ for the use of 
the poor.’ 

Paine’s works are : 1. ‘ Case of Officers of 
Excise ’ (printed 1772, published in 1798), 
2. ‘Common Sense,’ 10 Jan, 1776. 3. ‘Epistle 
to the People called Quakers,’ 1776. 4. ‘ Dia- 
logue between Qeneral Monlgomury and on 
American Delegate,’ 1776. 6. ‘ The Crises’ 
(16, including ‘ supernumerary ’ numbers 
from 19 Deo. 1776 to 29 Aiiril 1783). 
6. ‘Public Good,’ 1780. 7. ‘Letter to the 
Abhfi Raynal,’ 1782 (also in French). 

8. ‘Thoughts on the Peace,’ &o., 1788. 

9. ' Disseriationa on Government, the Affairs 
of the Bank and Paper Money,’ 1786. 

10. ‘Prospects on the tlubioon,’ 1787 (re- 
printed in 1703 as ' Prospects on the War 
and the Paper Currency'). 11, ‘Letter to 
Sir G. Stanton’ (on iron bridges), 1788. 
12. ‘ Address and Declaration of the Friends 
of Universal Peace and Liberty,’ 20 Aug. 
1791, 13. ‘The Rights of Man; being an 
Answer to Mr. Bui'ke’s attack on the French 
Involution, 1791 (The second part, ‘ com- 
bining principles and practice,’ appeared i 
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1793, The catalogue of tlie British. Mu- 
seum mentions some ttrenty-five anstt'ew). 
14. ‘Letter to the A.bb6 SieySa,’ 179^ 
16. ‘ Four Letters on Government ’ (to Dim- 
das, to Lord Onslow (two"), and the Sherilf 
of Susses), 1792 (also separately). 10. ‘ Letter 
addressed to the Addressers,’ 1792. 17. ‘Ad- 
dress to the Republic of Franca’ (also in 
French), 26 Sept. 1792. 18. ‘ Speech in 

Convention on bringing Louis Capet to Trial, 
20 Nov. 1793.' 19. Reasons for wishing to 
reserve the Life of Louis Capet,' January 
793 (also in French). 20. ‘The Age_ of 
Reason ’ (at Loudon, New York, and Paris), 
1704, and in French by Lanthenas j 'Age of 
Reason,’ pt. ii., in London, 1796; ‘Age of 
Reason,’ pt. iii., to which is predxed an 
‘ Essay on Dreams,' New York, 1807 ; Lon- 
don, 1811 (the catalogue of the British 
Museum mentions about forty answers.) 
31. ‘ Dissertations on the First Principles of 
Government,’ 1796 (Paine’s speech in the 
Convention, 7 July 1796, is added to second 
edition). 22. ‘ Decline and FaU of the Eng- 
lish System of Finance,’ 1796. 2S. ‘ Letter 
to George Washington,’ 1796. 24. ‘Agrarian 
Justice opposed to Agrarian Law and to 
Agrarian Monopoly ; being a Plan for 
ameliorating the Condition of Man by creat- 
ing in every Nation a National Fund,’ &o., 
1797. 26. *' Letter to People of France and 
the French Armies,’ 1797. 26. ‘ Letter to 
Ersl^e,’ 1797 ; to this was appended 

2 ‘ Discourse to the Society of Theophilau- 
pists,’ also published as ‘Atheism Re- 
futed’ in 1798. 28. ‘Letter to Camille 

Jourdan on Bells . . . ’ also in French as 
‘ Lettre . . . Bur les Cultes,’ 1797. 29. ‘Mari- 
time Compact: on the Bights of Neutrals at 
Sea,’ 1801 (also in Freno^. 30. ‘ Lettersto 
Citizens of the United States,’ 1802 (reOTinted 
in London, 1817). 31. ‘ Letter to the People 
of England on the Invasion of England,’ 
1804. 32. ‘ On the Causes of YeUow Fever,’ 
1806. 33. ‘ On Constitutions, Governments, 
and Charters,’ 1806. 34. ‘ Observations on 
Gunboats,’ 1806. 

Mr. Conway gives the titles of some later 
pamphlets which are not in the British Mu- 
seum. Posthumous were a fragment of his 
rmly to Bishop Watson (1^0) and on 
‘Essay on the Origin of Freemasoniy’ 
(1811). Paine also contributed to the 
‘Pennsylvania Magazine ’ and to the ‘Penn- 
sylvania Journal ° in 1776-6, and to the 
‘Prospect’ in 1804-6, A collection of his 
‘ Political Works ’ appeared in 1792, and was 
translated into French (1793) and German 
(1794), A fuRer collection was published 
by Sherwin in 1817. The ‘ Theological 
Works’ were published by Carlile in 1818. 


Volumes of ‘ Miscellaneous Letters and 
Essays,’ with hitherto Tinpiiblished pieces, 
appeared in 1819, and in the same year his 
‘Miscellaneous Poems.’ Mr. Conway is edit- 
ing a new edition of the works, the first 
vmumes of which appeared in 1894. 

[The Life of Paine by Moncure Daniel Con- 
-way, 2 vela. 8vo, 1892 (3rd edit. 1893), is founded 
upon most elaborate research, and gives bitbeito 
unpubliehed docoments. Mr. Coniray, though an 
ezceBaivelywonn admirer, is candid in his state- 
ments of evidence. Paine’s manusoripts were left 
to Mme. Bonneville, and possibly included an au- 
tobiography seen by Yorhe in 1802. The papers 
were all destroyed by a fire while in possession 
of General Bonnevillo, Mme. Bonneville's son. 
Of other lives, the first was the Life of Thomas 
Pain, author of the Bights of Men, with aDefence 
of his Writings, by Francis Oldys, A.M., of the 
University of ‘Pennsylvania,’ 1791. The ‘De- 
fence’ was a mystification meant to attract 
Paine’s disciples. Oldys is said to have been 
the pseudonym of the antiquary, George Chal- 
mers (1 712-1 82S) [q. v.], then a clerk in ^e 
council of trado. The president, Lord Hawkes- 
bury (afterwards first Lord Liverpool), is said 
by Sherwin to hare employed him and paid him 
500/. for writing it. Chalmers was bitterly 
hostile, and ready to accept any gossip against 
Paine; but his statements of vori&ble fact seam 
to be correct. The book went through ten 
editions in 1791-3. Impartial Memoirs (1793) 
is a sixpenny tract, edding little. Cheetham’s 
Life (see above) appeared in 1809 ; the life by 
Paine’s &iend, Thomas Olio Rickman, and a Life 
by W. T. Sherwin, al'o an admirer, in 1819. An 
American Life, by G. Vale (1841), depends chiefly 
on the preceding; it is on Paine’s side, and gives 
accounts of Cbeetham’s trial, &c.] L. S. 

P;AINTER, EDWARD (1784-1862), 
pugilist, was bom at Stretford, four miles 
ii-om Manohester, in March 1784, and as a 
young man followed the calling of a brewer. 
A quarrel with a fsllow-employfi in the 
brewery, called Wilkins — a man of heavy 
build — led to a formal fight in the yard of 
the Swan Inn, Manchester, where Painter 
quickly defeated hie opponent, and showed 
unusual power as a ho^. After receiving 
some training under his fellow-coiintryman 
Bob Gbregson, he was matched to fight J. 
Coyne, an Irish boxer from Kilkenny, six 
feet in height, and weighing fourteen stone. 
Painter weighed thirteen stone ; his height 
was five feet nine inches and three-quarters. 
The men met at St. Nicholas, near Margate, 
on 28 Aug, 1818, when, after a fight of 
forty minutes, the Irishman was beaten. J. 
Alexander, Imown as ‘The Gamekeeper,’ 
now challenged Painter, and a contest for 
sixty guineas a side took place at Moulsey 
Hurst, Surrey, on 20 Nov. 1818. In the 
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twentioth round the victory seemed fulling 
to the challenger, hut Painter, with a 
btraight well-directed hit, stunned ‘The 
Ganiukeeper,’ and became the victor. He was 
now deemed a match for Tom Oliver [q. v.], 
but in the fight, which took place on 17 May 
1814, his luck for the first time deserted him. 
For a purse of fifty guineas he next entered 
the list-j with John Shaw, the lifeguardsman, 
at Hounslow Heath, Middlesex, on 18 April 

1816, when the height and weight of Shaw 
prevailed, after a well-contested fight lasting 
twenty-eight minutes. On 23 July 1817 
Painter met Harry Sutton, ‘ The Black,’ at 
Moulsev Hurst, and after forty-eight minutes 
found himself unable to continue the en- 
counter. Not satisfied with the result, he 
again challenged Sutton to meet him at 
Bungay in Sufiblk on 7 Aug. 1818. The 
event excited great interest, and, notwith- 
standing rainy weather, fifteen thousand 
persons assembled. There was a quadrangle 
of twenty-four feet for the combatants to 
ei^age in, with an outer roped ring for the 
oiucials. Outside this stood the spectators, 
several rows deep, and three circles of 
wagons surrounded the whole, giving the 
ring the appearance of an amphitheatre. In 
this encounter Sutton, although he fought 
with great spirit, yielded at the close of the 
fi[fteenth round. At Stepney, on 21 March 

1817, Painter undertook for a wager to throw 
half a hundredweight against Mr. Donovan, 
a man of immense proportions, and heat him 
by eighteen inches and a half. He was 
equally good at running. On 7 Nov. 1817, 
on the Essex Hoad, in a five-mile race 
against on athlete named Spring, he ran the 
distance in thirty-five minutes and a half. 

The well-known Thomas Winter Spring 
was the next to engage with Painter, the 
fight coming ofiF on Mickleham Downs, Surrey, 
on 1 April 1818 ; when, after thirty-one 
rounds, occupying eighty-nine minutes, the 
newcomer was victorious. The same men 
were then matched to fight on 7 Aug. 1818, 
at Hussia Farm, five mues from Emgston. 
In the first round Spring was floored by a 
blow over the eye, from which, although he 
continued fighting to the forty-second round, 
he never completely recovered. Painter now 
became landlord of the Anchor, Lobster 
Lane, Norwich, and intended to fight no 
more, but on 17 July 1820 again met his old 
opponent, Tom Oliver, at North Walsham, 
and on this occasion was the victor. It is 
remarkable that Painter in the first attempt 
was defeated by Oliver, Sutton, and Spring, 
but that in each case on another trial he 
proved to be the conqueror. For many years 
he lived at the Anchor, then removed to the 


White Hart Lm, Market Place, Norwich. 
He died at the residence of his son, ‘ near 
the Ram,’ Lakcnbam, Norwich, on 18 Sept. 
1862, and was buried in St. Peter’s church- 
yard on 22 Sept. 

[Miles’s Pugilistica, 1830, ii._ 7-1-88, -with 
portrait, but the dates of his birth and death 
are both incorrect; Fights for the Champion- 
ship, by the editor of Bell’s Life in London, 1860, 
pp. 51-3, 65-7, 60-2 ; Fistiana, by the editor of 
Bell’s Life in Loudon (1861), p. 94 The Fancy, 
by an Operator, 1826, i. 398-400, with portrait; 
Bell’s Life in London, 28 Sept. 1862, p. 7.1 

G. 0. B, 

PAINTER, WILLIAM (1640 P-1694), 
author, is said to Lave sprung from a ICentish 
family, but he is described in the Cambridge 
University register in 1664 as a native of 
Middlesex, and may possibly have been son 
of WiDiam Painter, citizen and woolcomher, 
of London, who applied about 1643 for the 
freedom of the city. He matriculated as a 
sizar from St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
November 1664. On the SOIL of the same 
month he was admitted both clockkeoper of 
the college and a scholar on the Lady Mar- 
garet’s foundalion. In 1666 he received a 
scholarship on the Beresford foundation, 
but he seems to have loft the university 
without a degree. Before 1660 he become 
headmaster of the school at Sevenoaks, de- 
spite the regulations which required ‘the 
grammar master ’ to he a bachelor of arts in 
some university. With the post went a house 
and a salary of SOI. a year. On 26 April 
1660 he was ordained deacon by Qriudal, 
bishop of London. In February 1660-1 heleft 
Sevenoaks to assume the office of clerk of 
the ordnance in the Tower of London. That 
oflice he retained tiD his death, residing near 
the Tower; and he managed to acquire a 
substantial private fortune by borrowing 
freely from Uie public funds under his con- 
trol. He purchased two manors in the 
parish of Gillingham, Kent, viz., East-Court 
and ’Twidall. In 1686 his proceedings ex- 
cited the suspicions of the government, and 
he and two colleagues were ordered to refund 
to the treasury a sum of 7,0761. Painter con- 
fessed that he owed the queen 1,079/. 17s. M. 
La 1687 he was reported to have made false 
entries in his accounts in collusion with 
Ambrose Dudley, earl of Warwick [q. v.l, 
master of the ordnance. In 1691 Paluter'k 
son Anthony confessed to irregularities com- 
mitted bv his father and himself at the ord- 
nance office ; hut when Painter’s offences were 
more specifically defined as the sale of war 
material for his own profit in 1676 and 1676, 
he denied the truth of the ‘ slanderous infor- 
mations,’ Painter made a nuncupative will 
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14 Fob. 1593-4, and died immediately after- 
wards. lie was buried in London. He had 
married Dorothy Bonham of Cowling, who 
died at Gillingnam, 19 Oct. 1017, aged 80. 
By hex he had four daughters, besides his 
son Anthony. The sou, who is usually de- 
scribed as ' of Gillingham,’ married Catherine, 
daughter of Kobert Harris, master in chan- 
cery, and was father ofWilliam Pointer, who 
obtained, before 1036, aroversionar^rantof 
the office of master of the revels (Coi.LiHa, 
Annals of the Stage, i. 419). A Richard 
Painter (i. 1616), son of Richard Painter of 
Tunbridge, Kent, is said to be descended ftom 
the author. He sraduated from St. John’s 
College, O-Mford (B.A. 1636 and M.A. 1640), 
and contributed to the Oxford collections of 
versa in 1638 and 1643. 

Painter is remembered as the author of 
‘The Palace of Pleasure,’ a valuable collection 
of one hundred stories or novels, translated 
from the Latin, Ghteek, French, and Italian. 
‘The Oytie of Oyvelite, translated into Bng- 
lesshe by william paynter,’ was entered on 
the ‘ Stationers’ Registers ’ by the publisher, 
William Jones, in 1663. But whether, as 
is commonly assumed, this entry refers to 
Painter’s ‘Palace,’ or to some other work by 
him which is no longer o.vtant, is open to 
question. In 1660 William Jones took out 
a now license for the ‘printing of serten his- 
toryes collected oute of dyvers ryghte good 
and profitable authouis by William Paynter.’ 
There is no doubt tlict the work noticed thus 
was the first volume of ‘The Palace of Plea- 
sure,’ which was published in 1500, and was 
described on the title-page as ‘ beautified, 
adorned, and well famished with plea.saunt 
Histories and excellent Nouells, selected out 
of diners good and commendable Authors ’ 
(London, by Henry Denham for Richard 
Tottell and WUliam Jones). It was dedi- 
cated to Painter’s official superior, the Earl 
of Warwick, and a woodcut of Warwick’s 
crest, the bear and ragged staff, appears on the 
title-page. Sixty novels were included. A 
second volume, containing thirty-four stories, 
was issued in the following year, 1667, with 
a dedication to Sir George Hoivard, and an 
apology at the close for the temporary omis- 
sion, owingto theunexpeoted size of the book, 

‘ of sundry novels of merry devise.’ The first 
volume was reissued without alteration in 
1609. The whole work was republished, by 
Thomas Marshe, in 1676, ‘ eftsones perused, 
corrected, and augmeuted,’ with seven new 
stories. The second volume is undated. This 
is the definitive edition, and was reprinted, 
with a biography of Painter, by Joseph 
Ilaslewood, in 1813 (3 vols.), and again oy 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs in 1890 (3 vols.) 
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Painter’s reading was exceptionally wide, 
and ha practically first made tiie Italian 
novelists known to English renders. The 
sources of his book may be classified thus : 
three stories (i. 6, 7, ii. 1) are derived from 
Herodotus ; three from /Elian (i. 8-10) ; 
three from Plutarch (i. 37-8, ii. .") ; thirteen 
from Aulus Gallius (i. 14—36); six from Livy 
(i. 1-4, ii. 6, 8J ; one from Tacitus (ii. 14) ; 
three from Quintus Oiirtius (i. 13-13, ii. 3). 
Among Italian writers no less than twenty- 
six come from Bandello, either directly or 
through the French translations of BBllefomst 
or Booiatuau du Launay(i. 11, 40-6, ii. 4-6, 
7,9-10, 31-30, 33-3, 35). Sixteen come from 
Boccaccio (i. 30-9, ii. 16-20, 31); two each 
from CintUo’e ‘Ecatomithi’ (ii. 11, 16) and 
from Ser Giovanni Piorentino’s ‘Peoomne’ 
(i. 5, 48) ; one each from Pedro di Messia’s 
‘Selva di varie Lezzioni’ (i. 39), Straparola 
(i. 49), Masuccio’s ‘ h’ovelliuo,’ through the 
French ‘Comptes du Monde Avantiireux' (i. 
66) ; Guevara’s ‘Letters’ (ii. 13) ; and ‘Pau- 
sanias and Manitius ' (ii. 13). Sixteen are 
from Queen Margaret’s ‘ Heptamevon’ (i. 60- 
05). The second edition included (ii. 34) a 
translation from the Latin of Nicholas Mof- 
fan’s (or il Moffa’s) account of the death of 
the Sultan Solyman, which Painter com- 
pleted in 1667. 

The work was very widely read by Eliza- 
bethan Englishmen. It largely inspu'ed 
Roger Ascham’s spirited description of the 
moral dangers likely to spring from the dis- 
semination of Italian literature in English 
translations (&/io7f master, ed. Arher,pp.77- 
85). Many imitators of Painter sou^t to 
dilute wi& him his claims to popular favour 
(of. Fbntow, CsHains Tragioall Discourses, 
1607; Foetbsoub, Forests, 1671). A veiy 
obviouaplagiariBmwasGeorgePettie’s’Petite 
Palace oT Pettio his Pleasure,’ 1 676. George 
Turberville [q. v.] and George Whetstone 
[q.v.] also followed obsely in Painter’s foot- 
steps. But it is as the mine whence the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists drew the plots of their plays 
or poems that Painter’s workpresents itself m 
the most interesting aspect. Shakespeare’s 
‘ PiBpe of Luciece,’ ‘ Coriolanus, ‘ Timon of 
Athens,' ‘All’s well that ends well,’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ all owe something to 
Painter, and the influence of hie hook may 
be traced in Wilmot’s ‘ Tancred and Gismund; ’ 
in George Peele’s ‘ Mahomet and Hyren the 
Fair Greek;’ in Webster’s ‘Appius and Vir- 
ginia,’ ‘Duchess of Malfl,’ and ‘Insatiate 
Countess;' in the ‘Widow’ by Ben Joii- 
Bon, Fletcher, and Middleton ; in Beaumoni. 
and Fleteher’s ‘Triumph of Death;’ Flet- 
cher's ‘ Maid of the Mill; ’ Shirley’s ‘ Love’s 
Cruelty;’ Marston’s ‘Dutch Courtesan’ and 
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* SoplioiiUba ; ’ uiul in Mas^inper's ‘ Pic- 
ture.’ 

Painter also freely translated into Eng- 
lish, nrith many original additions, 11’illiam 
Fnlke’s ' Antiprognoaticon ’ (1.100). He has 
been credited •with a similar attack on as- 
trology, entitled ‘Foure Great Lyers . . . 
Written by W. P.,’ London, by Robert 
WaldegraTe, n.d.. and -with a broadside in 
verse (of wliicli a copy belongs to the Society 
of Antiquaries) entitled ‘A moorning diti 
upon the deceas of the high and might! PniB 
Henry, Earl of Arundel,’ Londonj 1679. _ This 
piece is signed ‘Guil. P. G.,’ which is inter- 
preted as ‘ Gulielmus Painter, Gent.’ 

A fine .signature of Painter is appended, 
■with those of Philip Sidney and John Potvell, 
to an acltnowled ament of the receipt of am- 
munition by Sir Thomas Leighton, go rernor 
of the island of Guernsey. It is dat<^ 8 J one 
158.1, and is now in the Record Olnce. 

[Hunter's manuscript Chorus Vetum, in Brit. 
3f us. Adilit. MS. 24490, ff. 200 sq. ; Cooper’s 
Athenie Cantabr. ii. 538-9 ; Cullier’s Extracts 
from the .Stationers’ Begistrra, 1. 06, 121, 16ii, 
ii. 10,5-7; Collier's Bibliographical Account, !. 
IS, ii. 80-7; Haslewood’s Intriduetion to his 
reprint of the 'Palace of Pleasure;’ Mr. J. 
.Tacoba’sprefntory matter in his reiirint.] S. 1. 

PAISIBLE, JAMES (10-36 P-1721), 
flautist and composer, a native of France, 
bom about 10.36, is said to have come to Eng- 
land about 1680 (FUtis). He had patrons 
among his compatriots. The Duchesse de 
Mazarin, with the help of M. de St. Evre- 
mond, gave exquisite concerts at Paradise 
Row, Chelsea. For these St. Em*mond’s 
melodies were worked up and supplied •with 
harmony and accompaniments by the musi- 
cian, resulting in suim slight drawing-room 
musical scenes as ‘ Idyle,^'Les Op6ra,’ ‘ Les 
Noces d’Isahelle,’ and ‘ Concert de Chelsey.’ 
In one of these scene.s Paisible is introduced 
by name, and may he supposed to ha-ye sung 
the part — that of a young musician. An- 
other character is 'an old poet’ (St. Evre- 
mond P). 

rnrlcz, Vieillard; parley, Paisible ; 

Rofiterez-vous an bonheur si sensible? 

This, os well as a lively sketch of the mu- 
sician given by St. Evremond in a note to 
the duchess, must belong to a date prior to 
1700. St. E-vremond describes Paisible as 
indolent, hut •with easy and agpreeable man- 
ners. 

On 4 Dec. 1686 he procured a license from 
the vicar-general for his marriage with one 
Mary Davis. Aboxit 1091 he began to simply 
overtures and musical interludes to the Lon- 
don theatres. In 1703 his music was per- 


formed ‘before Her Majesty and. thi* neiv 
icing of Spain,’ the occasion being tho recep- 
tion by Anne at Windsor of the AreaduKe 
Charles, 29-81 Deo. 1703. From that yc.w 
until 1714 Paisible composed the tunes to 
Isaac’s dances for the birthday festivals of 
the queen, wliile he described himself in his 
will as having been in her service and in that 
of George I ns ‘ musitioner,’ with arrears of 
salary iipaid. 

He UvBd in the parish of St. Marlin’s-in- 
the-Fields for some years before liis death, 
which took place about August 1721. His 
will was signed 17 ,Ian. 1720-1, Peter La 
Tour being one executor, and Francis Dieu- 
part another, in charge of property in 
France. 

Pnisible’s published works include : 
1. 'Pifecea d, troia et qiiatre parties, pour 
les Flutes, Violous, et Houtbois,’ i&c., Am- 
sterdam. 2. ‘ Quatorze Senates k. deux 
FI utes,’ Amsterdam. S , ‘ Brauls ’ in ' Apollo’s 
Banquet,’ 1690. 4. ‘Overture and Inte^ 

lades to “ King Edward III,” ’ 1601 ; 6, to 
‘Oroonoko;’ and G, to ‘Tho Spanish Wives,' 
1696. 7. ‘The Queen’s Fnrexvell’ in 'De- 
liciiB Musicce,’ 1693. 8. ‘ Duetts for Flutes 
(Thesaurus Muaiou;^,’ 1693-0. 0. ‘The 

Hnmonrsof Sir JohnFalslalf, ’1700. 10. ‘She 
would and she would not,’ 1703. 11 . ‘ Love’s 
Stratagem.’ 12. ‘Three Overtures,’ 1704. 
IS, ‘Tunes to Mr. Isaac’s Dances,’ 1703- 
1716. 14. ‘ Six Sonatas of two Parts, for 
two Flutes,’ 1710? 16. ‘Six Setts of 
Aires for two Flutes and a Bass,’ 1720? 
jSIauascript music by Paisible for flute is 
preserved in British Mueeum Additional 
MSS. 30839 and 31429. The Mr. Paisible 
of Southampton, composer of a harpsichord 
lesson (Addit, MS, 3®09), may be nie son, 
the James Paisible refeived to in Paisibla’s 
will. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, ii. G.3,8 ; Rawkinils 
Hist, of Music, pp. 764, 704 ; St. Evremond's 
Works, 1740, passim; London Gazette, 3 Jan. 
1703-4; Faulkuer's Chelaea.ii. 1D9; -will regis- 
tered P.O.C. Marlborough, fol. 124; Husk's 
Catalogue.] L. M. M. 

PAISLEY, first Baeoh. [See IlAMiMoit, 
Claud, 1648P-1622.] 

PAHEMAN, THOMAS (1614P-1691), 
dissenting divine, w-ss born in 1613 or 1614, 
and proceeded in 1629 to Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, whence he graduated B.A. in 1633, 
M.A. 1637. He was then empliwed for some 
years as a coweetor in the king's print- 
house. About 16,38 a petition was presented 
by him and three other con-eotora, aU masters 
of arts, comploining tliat, ‘ notwithstandiag 
the work is greater than ever, the number 
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of correctors lias been curtailed, and SO/, per 
annum taken off their pay by the farmer-, of 
the customs.’ Arehbi-.bnp Laud noted on 
the petition that the petitioners are to be 
continued in their pay and places until such 
time as he has time to hear them himself 
(JJiil. State Papers, 16S4-.J, p. 4-0“). 

Subsequently Pakeman joined the non- 
conformist ministry. On itJ Jan. 1643 he 
‘ bewail to be minister’ at Little Hadham, 
Ilertfordshiro (Parish Register). He aimed 
a petition ftom ministers in Hertfordshire, 
presented to the lords on 24 July 1646, 
praying for church government according to 
the covenant (Lorrls’ Journals, viii. 445 j 
cf. Addit. MS. Io670, ff. 388, 861, 442). 

Before September 1618 Pakeman waa offi- 
ciating as minister at Iiarroiv-on-tbe-Hill, 
iMiddlesex. He was ejected by the Act of 
Uniformity, 1G62. Ha then commenced to 
t.ake pupils, and, owing to his excellent dis- 
cipline, ‘he had,’ C.slamy says, ‘the instruc- 
tion and boarding of several children of per- 
suns of quality and figure.’ Both here and 
at ( )ld Brentford, whither he shortly removed, 
he continued to preach and to administer the 
sacrament. He was assisted in his classes 
by Ralph Button [q. v.], who lived next 
door. On the passing of the Five Mile Act 
Button was imprisoned j but Pakeman, by 
leaving Brentford, escaped. For a time ho 
lived and preached constantly at Mrs. Meth- 
wold's, ‘in Brompton, near Rnighlsbridge,’ 
and thence he was received into the family 
of Erasmus Smith, where, Oalamy says, he 
continued some years. 

In 163-j he settled with hiscliildren in the 
city, and attended the ministry of Richard 
Kidder [q. v.] at the church of St. Martin 
Outwich, where he sometimes received the 
saemment. He also preached at the house of 
his son Thomas, who matriculated at St. Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford, 18 Oct. 1663, aged 17 
(FosTEn, Alumni O.voii. early series, p. 1 107). 
On oue occasion, when not more than three 
or four neighbours were present, the city mar- 
shal seized both Pakeman and his son, and 
carried them before Sir Henry Tulse, the lord 
mayor (1C34-C), who fined them. Pakeman 
removed to Stratford in 1687, where he con- 
tinued his ministrations. He held that ‘ all 
adult persona who came to hear ought to re- 
ceive the sacramont.’ At Stratford he em- 
ployed a schoolmaster at his own expense 
to teach the poor children to read. Fake- 
man, who died in June 1691, is called by 
Baxter ‘a grave, sound, pious, sober, and 
peaceable divine ’ (Meliquim, iii. 97). 

Besides Thomas, above mentioned, and 
Elizabeth, born in 1640, married at Bnshey 
22 Sept. 1668 to ShadrachBrise of Kingston- 


on-Thames (Ciii.'iEC, Marriage Licences, 
p. 186), Pakunnin had soven children born 
and baptised at Harrow bofore 16-1'J. 

[Calamy mil Palmar, ii. 457, Kennett’sReg pp. 
830. 90.5 , Ctibiuiy's Account of the Ejected Minis- 
ters, 1713, p. 103 ; C.il.imy’a Abridgment. 1702, 
p. 270 ; Unviek’s Konoonforraity m Ecrlford- 
.shire, pp. 751, 752; Registers of H-irrow, per 
the Rev. F. H. .Toyce, anil of Little Hadham, per 
the Rev. Jamen M. Biuy ; Register of Cambridge 
University, per J. W. Clark; those of Much 
ILidhiim and of Clare College have also been 
seai-chod by Dr. Stanley Leathes and Dr. Atkin- 
son.] C. F. S. 

PAKENHAM, Sib EDWARD 
MICHAEL (1778-1816), major-general, 
second son of Edward Micbael, second baron 
Longford, and bis wife Catherine, second 
daugliter of the Right lion. Hercules Long- 
ford Rowley, was born at Longford Castle, 
CO. W estmeath, 19 April 1778. His younger 
brother, Sir Hercules Robert Palcenham, is 
noticed separately. After a perfunctory edu- 
cation, he became, at the age of sixteen, a 
lieutenant in the 92nd foot (an Irish corps 
afterwards drafted), 28 May 1794 ; was made 
captain a few days later, and promoted to 
major in the 33rd or Ulster light dragoons 
on 6 Deo. in the same year, before lie was 
seventeen. On 1 June 1798 he became major 
in I he old 33rd li^ht dragoons ^disbanded 
in 1802), with which he served in Ireland 
during the rebellion. On 17 Oct. 1799 he 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel 04th foot, 
and commanded that regiment at the re- 
daction of the Danish and Swedish West 
India islands in 1801. Socially, Pakenham 
appeal's to have been a general favourite. In 
the officers' mess of the 64th (now the Prince 
of Wales’s North Staffordshire regiment) are 
some silver cups presented by the inhabitants 
of S.iinte-Croix, one of the captured islands, 
in token of the esteem in which Pakenham 
and hie officers were held by them. He com- 
manded the 64th at the capture of St. Lucia 
on 22 June 1803, when he was wounded. 
Hetiirniugliome, he became a brevet colonel 
in 1805, and was appointed to a lieutenant- 
colonelcy in tho 7th royal fusiliers, the &at 
battalion of which he joined at Weymouth 
in 1600, and commanded at Copenhagen in 
1807 and the reductiou of Martinique in 
1809, afterwards returning with the battalion 
toNova Scotia. Pakenham joined Lord Wel- 
lington (who, in 1806, had man'ied his sister 
Catherine) in the Peninsula after the battle 
of Talnvero. There ho was employed as 
an assistant adjutant-general to the fusi- 
liers ; the officers of the battalion placed 
his portrait in the mess, and presented him 
with a sword of the voliie or two hundrrd 
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guineas. lie was appuiuted deputy adju- 
tant-sreneral in the Peninsula on 7 March 
1810 (Gurwood, Welliagton Deep. iii. 806) 5 
commanded a brigade, consisting of the two 
battalions 7th fusiliers and the Cameron 
highlanders, in Sir Brent Spencer’s division 
at Busaco and Faentes d'Onoro in 1810 
CCiNJroiT, Eisf. Ilee, of Brit. Army, TthFnsi- 
liera), and received the local rank of major- 
general in the Peninsula in 1811. His ser- 
vices with the headquarters staff daring that 
year were noted in orders (Gcswoon, iv. 
669). At the battle of Salamanca, 39 July 
1812, described by "Wellington as the best 
manceuvred battle in the whole war, Paken- 
ham was in command of the third division, 
which broke the French centre. The two 
armies faced each other, and had been mov- 
ing on parallel lines for three days. They 
saw clearly, from opposite rising grounds, 
what went on in either camp, as the valley 
between was not more than half a mile wide. 
Marmont’s design was to interpose between 
Wellington and Badajosi Wellington’s ob- 
ject was to prevent this. In their eagerness 
to gain their point, the French leading divi- 
sions outmarched those following, and thus 
formed a vacant space in the centre, wliich 
Wellington saw. and at once turned to ac- 
count. ‘ Now’s your time, Ned,’ he said to 
Pakenham, who tvas standing near him ; and 
the words were scarcely spoken before Paken- 
ham gave the word to his division, and com- 
menced the movement which won the battle 
(Glcig ill KevL'sto's’aEarycl.ofAmer.Sionr.) 
Wellington wrote to the Horse Guards on 
7 Sept, following : ‘ I put Pakenham to the 
third division, by General Pieton’s desire when 
he wtt' ill ; and I am very glad I did so, as I 
must say he made the movement which led 
to our success in the battle of 22 July last 
with a celerity and accuracy of which I doubt 
if there are very many capable, ond without 
both it would not have answered its end. 
Pakenham may not he the brigixtest genius, 
hut my partially for him does not lead 
me astray when I tell you that he is one of 
the best we have. However, he keeps the 
division till General Colville [see Colvield, 
Bib Chibliis] or some other ^all return to 
it, and will thereupon go back to his I^siUer 
brigade’ fGuBWOon, vi. 434). Pakenham 
commanded the division at the capture of 
Sfadrid (ib. vi. 26). He became a major- 
general 4.1une 1812, and in April 1818 was 
recommended for the post of adjutant-gene- I 
ral {ib. vi. 424). He commanded the sixth ' 
division at Saurorsn (battle of the Pyrfinfies) 
{ib. vi. 040), was made K.B. 11 Sept. 1813, 
was appointed colonel of the 6th "VVest India 
regiment the eame year and was present as 


adjutant-general in the succeeding campaigns 
{ib. vii. 185, 201, 840, 43^. He received ths 
gold cross and olag)s for Martinique, Busaco, 
Fuentes d’Onoro, Salamanca, Pyrdnfies, Ni- 
volle, Nivej Orthez, and Toulouse. On the 
reconstitution of the order of the Bath, he 
was made G.O.B. 4 Jan. 1816. 

The death of General Ross (of Bladens- 
burg) before Washington (in 1814) led to 
the selection of Pakenham to command the 
British force that had hitherto operated os 
I the Chesapeake, which was now to he em- 
I ployed a^nst New Orleans. Pakenham 
ought to liave joined it at Jamaica, whither 
reinforceniBuls were sent ; but adverse winds 
detained him, and he did not reach his com- 
mand until after a landing had been effected 
at New Orleans, and an action had tahen 

E lace, in which each side lost more than two 
imdred men. He found the army in a false 
position on a narrow neck of land flanked 
on one side by the Miesissippi river, and on 
the other by an impassable moriisa. He Lad 
opposed to nim one of the ablest generals the 
United States has produced— Andrew Jack- 
son. After a costly reconnaissance, Paken- 
ham erected bastions of hogsheads of sugar, 
and mounted on them thirty guns; but on 
1 Jan. 1816 these were destroyed by the 
American fire. In the weelt that followed 
both sides were reinforced. It is just pos- 
sible that, if Pakeuham had been patient 
enough to wait the development of his plaos, 
he might have carried the American lines 
and entered Now Orleans. It was his ia- 
tention to attack on both sides of the river 
before dawn on 8 Jan. 1816, but there wm 
delay in crossing, and he unfortunately seat 
up the signal rocket before his men on the 
west mde of the river were ready. He wee 
killed in the unsuccessful assault that fd> 
lowed (Qleig m Appleton’s JSneyef. of Aim. 
Biogr.) The entei^irise cost the life of Paken- 
ham’s second in command, Sir Samuel Qibto 
[q.v.j, and over three thousand oilioeraimd 
men in killed or wounded. 

[Foster's Peerage, under ‘ Longford ; ’ Army 
IiistsandLondonaRzettee.nnderdaUs; Onnnont 
Hist. lieeords of Brit. Army, 64th Foot aai 
7th fioyal Fusiliers; Gurwood’s Wellington De^ 
patebee, vols. iii. iv. vi. and vii. ; Napier's Hist, 
PeninBidarWar,reTiBed ed. ; Biography of Paken- 
by the late Rev, G, R, Gloig in Appleton's 
Enoycl. of American Biography (all othor hio- 
graphical notices t hat have appeared are incorrect 
TO the extreme); Gloig’s British Army at Wash- 
ington and New Orleans.] 11, M. 0, 

PAKENHAM, Sin HERCULES m 
BERT (1781-1860), lieutenant-general, thinl 
son of Edward Michael, second liaron Long- 
ford, and his wits Gfl<tli6i'ixi6; second dsugli- 
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tpr of the TLiglit lion. Hercules Lang- 
ford Rowley, was bom 29 Sept. 1781. lie 
was brother of Sir Edward Michael Paken- 
ham [q. v.J, and brother-in-law of the gmat 
Uulto of AVelluigton. He was appointed 
ensign 40th foot on 23 July 1803, became 
lieutenant 3 Eeb. 1804, was transferred to 
the 95 th rifles (now the rifle brigade) in 
April the same year, and obtained his com- 
pany therein 2 Aug. 1806. He served in the 
expedition to Copenhagen and in Portugal, 
where he was slight^ wounded at Obidos 
16-17 Aug. 1808. ‘ He is really one of the 
best officers of riflemen I have seen,’ wrote 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, recommending him for 
promotion^URWOOD, 

ui. 129). He was promoted to a majority in 
the 7th West India regiment 30 Aug, 1810, 
remained with the Pemnsular army, and was 
assistant adiiitant-general of Picton’s division 
up to th e fall of Badaj os, where he was severely 
wounded (gold cross for Busaco, Fuentes 
d’Onoro and Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajos). 
After being repeatedly recommended for 
promotion, ne was made a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel 27 April 1812, was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel 26th Cameromans 3 Sept. 
1812, and transferred as captain and lieu- 
tenant-colonel to the Coldstream guards 
26 July 1814, from which he retired on 
half-pay in 1817. He was made brevet 
colonel and aide-de-camp to the long 27 May 
1826, became a major-general 10 Jan. 1837, 
was appointed colonel 43rd light infantry 
9 Sept. 1844, commanded the Portsmouth 
district from 1843 to 1846, and became a 
lieutenant-general 9 Hov. 1846. He was 
made C.B, 4 June 1815, X.O.H. 19 July 
1838, and had the Peninsular silver medal 
and Roleia and Yimeiro clasps. He died 
suddenly at his residence, Langford Lodge, 
CO. Antrim, on 7 March 1860. 

Pakenham married, in Hovember 1817, 
Emily, fourth daughter of Thomas Slapyl- 
ton, lord Le Hespenser, and had issue six 
sons (one of whom was kiUed at Inlierman 
and another at the relief of Lucknow) and 
three daughters. 

[Burke’s Peerage, under ‘Longford;’ Army 
Lists ; Qurwood’s Wellington Despatches, vols. 
iii. iv. and y.; Naval and Military Gazette, 
16 March I860.] H. M. 0. 

PAKENHAM, Sir RICHARD (1797- 
1868), diplomatist, the fifth son of Admiral 
Sir Thomas Pakenham [^v.j, by his wife, 
Louisa, daughter of the Rignt Hon. John 
Staples, was born at Faltenham Hall, Castle 
Pollard, in Westmeath, on 19 May 1797. 
He completed his education at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and, apparently without waiting 


to take a degree, entered the foreign office on 
16 Oct. 1817 as attache to his unmc, the Earl 
of Clancarty, at the Hague. His next ap- 
pointment was as Eccretary to the legation 
in Switzerland (20 Jan. Ib24). Promoted on 
29 Dec. 1826 to the same position in Mexico, 
he was made minister plenipotentiary to the 
United Me.\ican States on 12 March 1836. In 
this capacity he seems to have been popular 
and efficient. Perhaps the most troublesome 
of bis negotiations was for the abolition of the 
slave trade: the Mexican government ob- 
jected to the right of search, and the negotia- 
tions dragged on for fom’ years, but he ob- 
tained the treaty in 1 841 . He was in Mexico 
during the war between that kingdom and 
France, and in February 1839 was deroatched 
to Vera Cruz, with the object or trying 
to effect a reconciliation between the two 
countries. On 13 Dec. 1843, while on leave 
in England, be was made a privy councillor, 
and on 14 Dec. appointed envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to the United 
Slates of America, Here some thorny ques- 
tions awaited him. One of his first duties was 
to take up that of the Oregon boundary. In 
this negotiation, though he did not carry the 
British points, he obtained the appipval of bis 
government. The attitude of Qreat Britain 
regarding Texas proved of greater difficulty. 
The relations between the two governments 
wore not very cordial, and in'itation was 
easily provoked on both sides. Pakenham 
left Washington on leave of absence in May 
1847, and, after remaining in Europe for an 
imusually prolonged period, ultimately pre- 
ferred to retire on pension rather then xetum 
to the States. He resumed his career on 
28 April 1851 as envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary at Lisbon, Here 
his diplomatic work was less arduous, and 
he rapidly ingratiated himself with the royal 
family of Portugal. In May 1866 he came 
to England on leave, and at his own request, 
on 28 June, retired on pension, hut almost 
immediately (on 7 Aug.) wes sent back to 
Lisbon on a special mission to congratulate 
Pedro V on attaining his majority. He re- 
turned to England once more in October 
1866, was awarded a diplomatic pension of 
the second clasa and retired to Ooolure, Castle 
Pollard, where he died, unmarried, on 28 Oct. 
1868. 

[Foreign Office List, 1868 ; Times, 31 Oct. 
1868 ; Burke’s Peerage, s,v. ' Longfoid ; ’ official 
information,] 0. A. H. 

PAKENHAM, Sir THOMAS (1767- 
1836), admiral, third son of Thomas Paken- 
ham, first lord Longford, was horn on 29 Sept. 
1767. He entered the navy in 1771 on board 
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the Southampton, -with Captain Maobridp, 
with whom lie inored to the Orphena in 
1773. lu 1774 he was on the coast of Guinea 
with Cornwallis in the Pallas, and in 1776 
was aeiitiff lieutenant of the Suhinx on the 
con«t of iJfnrlh America. In the following 
ear he was promoted by Lord Shuldham to 
e lieutenant of the Greyhound frigate, and 
while in her saw much boat service, in the 
course of which he was severely wounded. 
In 1778 he joined the Courageux, com- 
manded by Lord llulgrave, in the fleet under 
Xeppel, and was present in the notorious 
action of 27 July. In the following spring 
he was mo\ ed into the Europe, going to orlh 
A.inerica with the flag of Kear-adniiral Ar- 
buthnot, and on 21 Sept. 1779 was promoted 
to the command of the Victor sloop, newly 
captured from the enemy. He was then sent 
to the J.imaica station,' where, on 2 March 
1780, he was ported by Sir Peter Parker the 
rider [q. v.] to the San Carlos. His old wound, 
received while in the Greyhound, broke out 
again, and compelled him to return to Eng- 
land in the autumn. In December 1780 he 
was appointed to the Orescent of 28 guns, 
attached to the fleet under Darby, which re- 
lieved Gibraltar in April 1781, and was sent 
on to Minorca in companv with the Elora [see 
Williajis-Pkeemak, Wilt,! vm PeeiibI On 
their way back, In passing through the 
straits, they feU in, on 30 May, with two 
Dutch frigates, one of which, the Castor, 
struck to the Plora, while the other, the 
Brill, overpowered and captured the (Dres- 
cent. The Crescent was immediately recap- 
tured by the Flora, the Brill malang her 
escape ; but both Crescent and Castor had 
received so much damage in the action that 
they feU into the hands of two French frigates 
on the way home, 19 June, the Flora escaping. 
Pokenham had, however, refused to resume 
the command of the Orescent, maintaining 
that by his surrender to the Brill his com- 
mi‘-siou was cancelled, and that when re- 
captured the ship was on the same footing 
as any other prize (BEViaoN, v. 890). For 
the loss of his ship he was tried by court- 
martial and honourably acquitted, it being 
proved that he did not strike the flag tiU, by 
the fall of her masts and the disabling of 
her guns, ftirther resistance was impossible. 
He was therefore at once appointed to the 
Minerva frigate, which he commanded in 
the following year at the relief of Gibraltar 
bvLord Howe. In 1793 he commissioned 
the Invincible, and in her took part in the 
battle of 1 June 1794, when his conduct was 
spoken o{ as particularly brilliant (James, 
A at. £Cist. i. 17(3-7 ), and he was recommended 
by Howe for the gold medal [see also Gaji- 
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BiEE, James, Lotje]. In 1795 he was turned 
over to theSi-gun ship Juste, in the capture 
of which, on 1 June, he had had a principal 
hand. He -was afterwards for some time 
master-general of the ordnance in Ireland, 
and had no further service in the navy. On 
14 Feb. 1799 he was promoted to he reat- 
admiral, vice-admiral on 23 April 180J, and 
admiriil on 31 July 1810. Ho was nominated 
a G.O.B. on 20 May 1820, and died on 2 Feh. 
1836. He married in 1785 Louisa, daughter 
of the Bight Hon. John Staples, and had a 
large famuy. Ilis fifth son Bichord is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

[Marshall’s Boy. Nav. Biogr. i. 117; Balfa’s 
BAv.Bingr.ii. 220; Be.itson’s Nav, and Mil. Me- 
moir s ; Service Book in the Public Becorfl Oflice ; 
Foster’s Peerage.] J. IC L. 

PAKINGTON, DOBOTHY, Ladx (d, 
1679), reputed author of the 'Whole Duly 
of Mon,’ was youngest dauglrler of Thomas 
Coventry, lord Coventry [q. v.] (lord-keeper 
1626-1639), his second wife, Elizahellt, 
daughter of John Alderaley of Spurstow, 
Cheshire, and widow of William Pilohford. 
She was bom in or near London, but the data 
has not yet been ascertained. She was mar- 
ried, in what year is unknown, to Sir John 
Pakington (1620-1080) [q. v.] of Westwood, 
Worcestershire. His Irouse was the asylnm 
of Dr. Henry Hammond [q. v.] from 1049 
until Hammond’s death in 1660. Between 
Hammond and Lady Pakington there existed 
the strongest religious sympathy, aud her 
house, while Hammond occupied’ it, become 
the natural resort of eminent divinos of simi- 
lar views. FaB Henchman, Morlsy, Alles- 
tree, Pearson, (Binning, and Fulman, who 
acted as Hammond’s amanuensis, all visited 
Westwood, and were Lady Pakinptou’s fami- 
liar friends. When, therefore, the first edi- 
tion of the ‘Whole Duty of Man’ appeared 
anonymously in 1668 fundei' the title of ‘ The 
Practico of Chrietian Graces, or the Whole,’ 
&o.), with an address to the publisher, Qar- 
thwait, by Hammond, in which Hammond 
said that hebad read over all theabects, it was 
not unnaturally conjectured that the book 
came from the house in wbioh he was then 
living, while Lady Polcington’s acknowledged 
learning, wide reading, and religious oamest- 
ness favoured the idea that she might he the 
author. Letters from her to Biehop Morley and 
others (communicated to the writer by Lord 
Hampton) are stiU preserved at Westwood; 
they show by their excellent composition, 
not merely that Lady Pakington. surpassed 
most ladies of her time in education, hut that 
she was fully equal to the taslc of writing 
such a book. 
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The first public allusion to her reputed 
authorship was not made till 1697 — oighteen 
years after her death — when Dr. George 
Hickes [q. v.] dedicated to her grandson his 
Anglo-Sa-ton and hlttso-Gothic grammar in 
his ‘Linguarum Suptentrionalinm Thesau- 
rus.’ IDckes there says that Lady Poking- 
ton's practical piety, talents, and excellence 
in composition entitled her to he called and 
esteemed ( ‘dici et hoheri’) the authoress of 
the ‘Whole Duty.’ In a pamphlet published 
in 1705, ‘ A Lettej from a Clergyman in the 
Country,’ &o., it is definitely asserted that 
Archbishop Dolben, Bishop Fell, and Dr. 
AUestree all agreed from their own know- 
ledge that the book was written by Lodj 
Pakington, and that she would not allow this 
to be made known during her life. In 1698 
a clergyman named Gaulton made a declara- 
tion on his death-bed that Mrs. Pyre, a 
daughter of Lady Pakington, had nine years 
before shown him a manuscript of the book, 
which she affirmed to be her mother’s own 
original copy — a manuscript which has, how- 
ever, never since been seen, and which most 
probably was a copy made by Lady Dorothy 
for her own use from the original before putf- 
Ucation. But, at the same time, Mrs. Eyi'e 
asserted that none of the other books alleged 
to be by the author of the ‘Whole Duty’ 
were wntten by her, except ‘ The Causes of 
the Decay of Christian Piety;’ whereas Fell, 
who was certainly acquainted with the secret, 
declares in his preface to the collected edition 
of the ' Works^ of the writer of the ' Whole 
Duty,’ published in 1634, that they were all 
the wou of one author, then deceased ; and of 
this author he speaks in the masculinegendor. 
The language, moreover, throughout the 
various hooks by the writer of the ‘ Whole 
Duty ’ is that of a practised divine, as weU as 
of a scholar. There is evidence that the writer 
was acquainted, not merely with Greek and 
Latin, but also with Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic. He was one, too (as is shown by a 
passage in § vii. of the ‘ Lively Oracles ’pub- 
lished in 1678), who had travelled ‘ in popish 
countries’ among those 'whom the late 
troubles or other occasions sent abroad.’ 

Of the many persons to whom the author- 
sUp has been at various times ascribed, 
viz.. Archbishop Sterne, Bishop Fell, Bishop 
Henchman, Biwop Chappell of Cork, Abra- 
hamW oodheod, Obadiah Walkeir, Archhi^op 
Frewen, William Fulman, and Biohard Al- 
lestree, besides one or two others, the pre- 

S onderonce of evidence seems so strongly to 
fi in favour of the last-named as practically 
to admit of little doubt on the matter. In 
behalf of AUestree an argument &om agree- 
ment of time, learning, character, and friends, 


« as put forth by the Rev. Francis Barham in 
an article in the ‘ Journal of Sacred Litera- 
tuie’ for J uly 1864 (pp. 433-6), and this view 
has been very strongly and convmciugly ad- 
vocated, mainly from the internal et idenoe 
of style and voeabulary, by Mr. C. E. Doble, 
in three articles in the ‘ Academy ’ for No- 
vember 1884. Mr. Doble concludes that Alles- 
tree was the author of all the printed works, 
as weU as of one on the ‘ Goverument of 
the Thoughts,’ stiU remaining in manuscript 
(Bodl. MS., Eawlinson, 0. 700, a copy made 
from a copy written by Bishop FeU), hut 
that Fell probably edited, and to a certain 
extent revised, them all. The external evi- 
dence for this view is chiefly, and suffi- 
ciently, found in an anonymous note in a 
copy of the ‘Decay’ (1676), which formerly 
belonged to White Kennett, and is now in 
the Bodleian Library; this note is couched in 
the following terms; ‘ Dr. AUestree was au- 
thor of this book, and wrote it in the very 
same year wherein be went thro' a course 
of chymistry with Dr. Willis, which is the 
reason why so many physical and chymical 
aUusions ore to be found in it. And the 
copy of it came to the press in the doctor’s 
own handwriting, as Tim Garthwaite [the 
published told the present Arohbp. of Cant. 
P'enisonl, and his Grace affirm'd to me in 
Sept. 1713 ’ (cf. mbliogra^her, ii. 04 ; and for 
an account of a manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library, ib. p. 1C4, and Heakiid’s Diary^ 
1886, 1. 581). 

Lady Pakington died on 10 May 1679, 
leaving one son and two daughters, and was 
buried in nampton-Lovett church, Worces- 
tershire, on IS Jlay, ' being buried in linnen, 
theforiituru pay d according to the act ’ (Burial 
Register). On a monument erected to her 
and her husband in the foUowing_ century 
by her grandson, she is said to he ‘justly re- 
puted the authoress of the “ Whole Duty of 
Man.” ’ A portrait of her, ‘ Powle del.,’ en- 
graved by V. Green, and published on 1 Jon. 
1776, is to be found in Nash’s ‘History of 
Worcestershire’ (1781, i. 362), where is 
printed a summary criticism of her oUeged 
authorship by ‘ one who hod examined the 
question,’ and who concludes that she was 
only a copyist of the ‘ Duty.’ 

[Besides the authorities cited above, sea 
Ballard’s Memoirs of British Ladies, 2nd edit. 
1775, pp. 220-3fi, whoreLudy Fakington’s author- 
ship isinaintaiued; Letters of W. Parry. BC. Oven, 
ami G. Ballard, pp. 123-1 34, vol. ii, of Letters by 
Eminent Persons, 1813 ; notes by Dr. Loet in 
Nichols’s Litormy Anecdotes, ii. >397-604; several 
communications in the first and third series of 
Notes and Queries. Evelyn in his Diary, under 
date of 16 July 1602, says that he was told by. 
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Bishop [Teni&nn] of Lincoln that one Dr. Chaplin 
of University College, Oxford, was the author of 
the ‘Duty:’ cf. Atterbury's Sermons, 1787, iv. 
io ; for .Archbishop Sterne’s claim see Biblio- 
pTiipher, 1882, ii. 73-9< There is nothing among 
Lady Pahingtun's papers at \V estwood (according 
to information courteously given by Lord Hamp- 
ton) that throws any light upon the author- 
ship.] "W. D. M. 

PAKHiraTOlT, Sm JOHN (d. 1660 ), 

serieant-at-law, was eldest son of John 
Fakington, by Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas "Washbourne or Stanford, 
■Worcestershire. He entered the Inner 
Temple, and was Lent reader in 1520. He 
must have had influence at court, as on 
21 June 1609 he was made chorographer of 
the court of common pleas. On 8 June 
1513 he had a grant of land in Oloiicester- 
.shire, and in 1616 was a collector of aids for 
that county. His place at the common pleas 
was regranted to himself and Austin Paking- 
ton on 12 Oct. 1626, and in 1529 he became 
treasurer of the Inner Temple. On 6 April 
1629 he had an extraordinary grant from 
the king — namely, that he might wear his 
hat in his presence and in the presence of 
his successors, ‘ or of any other persons 
whatsoever, and not to be uncovered on any 
occasion or cause whatsoever against his 
will and good liking,’ and that, if made a 
boron of the exchequer or serjeant-at-law, he 
should be exempt from knighthood. In 1532 
he was made seijeant-at-law, and was not 
knighted. He was heavily fined in 1631 for 
a misdemeanour in the conduct of his office. 
In 1535 he was mode a justice of North 
"Wales, and a commissioner to conclude and 
compound for all fines and debts due to 
Henry \ U. On 31 Aug . 1540 he became 
custos rotulorum for Worcestershire. On 
29^ Sept. I,'. 10 ho was commissioner to in- 
quire what jewels, &o., had been embezzled 
from the shrine of St. David’s. For the rest 
of his life he worked in Wales, where he is 
spoken of as a judge, but he lived chiefly at 
Hampton-Lovett in Worcestersbire. 

Heniy VIII enriched Pakington with many 
grants, and knighted him on his retuni from 
Boulogne in 1546, He was from time to 
time in the oommission of the peace for 
various counties. Under Edward he was, 
in 1561, nominated a member of the council 
for the W elsh marches. He was said to own 
thirty-one manors at the time of his death. 
Henry VIII had given him Westwood, 
Worcestershire, and other estates, and he 
had tru Rcked in abbey lands to some extent i 
(cf. Dep.-K&eper of l‘id>l. Jieeofds, 10th Eep. I 
App, pt. ii. p. 247), but the account must have 
been exaggerated. In the subsidy roll, in 


which the valuations were always unduly 
low, he was rated at no more than 60(. a 
year. Palriugton died in 1660, and was buried 
at Hiunpton-Lovett. He married Anne, 
seemingly daughter of Henry Dacres, sheriff 
of London, and widow of Kobert Fair- 
thwayte, and perhaps also of one Tyohbome. 
She died in 1663. By her he had two daugh- 
ters : 'Ursula, who married William Scuda- 
more, and Bridget, who married Sir John 
Lyttelton of Frankley, Worcestershire, and 
after his death three othqr huebands. His 

f raud-nephew, Sir John Pakington (1649- 
626), is separately noticed. 

[Letters and Papers, Henry 'VIII, v. 667, &o.; 
Ordinances of the Privy Council, vii. 23, 46; 
Nash’s ■Worcesteraliire, i. 363 ; Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetage, p. 306 ; Metcalfe’s Knights, p. 113 ; 
Strype’b Annals of the Befomation, ni, ii. 467, 
Memorials, ii. ii. 161.] W. A. J. A. 

PAKINGTON, Sia JOHN (1649-1626), 
courtier, was the son of Sir Thomas Paking- 
ton. His grimdfiitber, ftobert Pakington, 
younger brother of Sir John Polcington (d, 
1660) [q. V.], was a London meroer, was 
M.P. for the city in 1634, was murdered 
in London in 1637, and was biu-ied at St. 
Paucras, Needler’s Lone. Tlie father, Tho- 
mas Paldngton, inherited from his mother, 
Agnes (or Katharin^, daughter of Sir John 
Baldwin (d. 1646) [q-_v.], large estates in 
and near Aylesbury in Buckinglinmsbire, 
and was also heir to his uncle, Sir John 
Pakington. He was knighted by Queen 
Mary on 2 Oct. 1663, and was sheriff of 
Worcester in 1601. He died at Bath Place, 
Holborn, on 2 June 1671, and was buried 
at Aylesbury on the 12th. lie married 
Dorothy (1631-1677), daughter of Sfr Tho- 
mas Kitson of Hengrave in Suffolk, by 
whom he had two daughters ond ono sou. 
His widow, who was his sole executrix, 
acquired some celebrity by her hit erference in 
electioneering matters. On 4 May 1672 she 
Issued a writ in her own name as" ‘ lord and 
owner of the town of Aylesbury,’ ^pointing 
burgesses for the constituenoy. She after- 
wards married Thomas Tasburgh of Hawriilge 
in Budeinghamshire, and died 2 May 167 a 
J ohn, the only son of Sir Thomas, born in 
1649, was educated at Christ Oliurcli, Ox- 
ford, graduated B.A. on 13 Dec. 1609, and 
waB_ a student of Lincoln’s Inn in 1670. 
Pakington attracted the notice of Queon 
Elizabeth in her progi-ess to ■Worcester in 
August 1676, when she invited him to 
court. In London he lived for a few years 
in great splendour, and outran his fortune. 
He was remarkable both for his wit and the 
beauty of his person. The queen, who took 
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great pleasure in liis athletic achievements, 
nicknamed him 'Lusty Palcington.’ It is 
said that he once laid a wager with three 
other courtiers to swim from Westminster 
to London Bridge, but tlie queen forbade 
the match. From IfiS? to 1601 Pakington 
was deputy-lieutenant forWorcester. In 1587 
he was knighted. In 1596 he was panted 
by the crown ajpatent for starch (Noact, 
Worcestershire hiiggets, p.272 ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 6th Rep. p. 277, 0th Rep. p. 267, 
7th Rep. p. 94). The queen, to help him 
in his financial difficulties, made him bow- 
bearer of Malvern Chase, and is said to have 
given him a valuable estate in Sufiblk ; but 
when he went to the place and saw the dis- 
tress of the widow or the former owner, he 
begged to have the property transferred to 
her. Strict economy and a period of retire- 
ment enabled him to pay ms debts, and a 
wealthy marriage in 1698 gi-eatly improved 
his position. Pakington devoted much atten- 
tion to building, and to improving his estates 
in Worcestershire. The central portion of the 
house at Westwood, which after the civil 
worbecime the residence of ihe family, "was , 
his work. He also constructed a lake at 
Westwood, which unfortunately encroached , 
on the highway. His right to alter the road ' 
being questioned, he impetuously had the 
embankments cut through, and the waters 
of his lake streamed over the oomitrj" and 
coloured the Severn for miles. He was 
sheritl' for the county of Worcester in 1596 
and in 1607. In June 1603 he entertained 
James I with great magnificence at his 
house at Aylesbury. In 1607 Pakington, as 
justice of the peace for Worceetershire, re- 
nted the jurisdiction claimed by the council 
of Wales over the county (Wbight, Ludhvj, 
p. 419). 

Pakington died in January 1024^6, and 
was buried at Aylesbury. He married, in 
November 1598, Dorothy, daughter of Hum- 
plirey Smith, Queen Elizabeths silkman, and 
widow of Benedict Barnham [q. v.] By her 
he had two daughters and a son (see below). 
The union was not a happy one. Early m 
1607 Pakington 'and his little violent lady 
. . . parted upon foul terms.’ In 1617 she ap- | 
pealed to the law, and Pakington was forced j 
to appear before the court of high commie- ' 
sion, and was committed to gaol. It was | 
the impleasing du^ of Lord-keeper Bacon j 
(who had married Lady Palcington’s daugh- 
ter, Alice Barnham^ to ^ve an opinion I 
against his mother-in-law. In 1028 she | 
quarrelled with her sons-in-law respecting 
the administration of her husband’s estate, 
which was transferred to the sons-in-law in 
February 1629 (Lords’ Journals, iii. pp. 827, | 


862, 872, iv. pp. 23-4). In or about 1629 
she took a third husband (Robert Needham, 
first viscount Kilmorey), who had already 
been thrice married, and died in November 
1631. Subsequently she became the third 
wife of Thomas Erskine, first earl of Kellie 
[q.v.] He died on 12 June 1639, and she 
probably died about the same date. There 
is a poi trait of Pakington at Westv/ood 
Park, Wovceslershire. Of his three children, 
Anne, his elder daughter, married at Ken- 
I sing ton, on 9 Feb. 1618-19, Sir Humphrey 
Ferrers, son of Sir John Ferrers of Tam- 
j worth Castle, Warwickshire; and, after his 
decease, Philip Stanhope, first earl of Ohes- 
I terfleld. His second daughter, Mary, mar- 
I tied Sir Richard Brooke of Naclon in Sufiblk. 

The only son, John Pakinston (1000- 
1624), born in 1600, was created a baronet 
in June 1 020, and sat in parliament for Ayles- 
bury in 1623-4. He married Frances, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Ferrers of Tamworth, by 
whom he had one son, John (1620-1680), 
who succeeded to the title, and i,s separately 
noticed, and one daughter (Elizabeth), who 
married, first. Colonel Henry Washinrton, 
and, secondly, Samuel Sandy s of Umbersfiy in 
Woreesteranire. Pakington died in October 
1624, and was buried at Aylesbury, ffis 
widow married at St. Antholm, Budge Row, 
London, on 29 Deo. 1626, ‘Mi’. Robert 
Leasly, gent.’ [Harl. Soo. PM. Iteg, viii, 01). 
The similarity of name may account for 
the improbable statement fi’equently made 
that she became the second wife of Alex- 
ander Leslie, first earl of Loven [q. v.] 

[Burke's Poeiuge, art. 'Hampton ; ’ Stow’s Sur- 
vey ,vol. i. bk. iii. p. 29 ; Wotton’s Baionet.sgs, ed. 
Kimber and Johnson, i. 180-6 ; Bacon’s Works, 
ed. Spedding, Ellis, Heath, vii. 669-85, zi. 
18-14,- Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, iii. 376; 
Nash’s Worcestershire, vol. i. p. xviii ; Metcalfe’s 
Knights, pp. 118, 221 ; Foster’s Alumni Ozon. 
1600-17H ; Nichols’s Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 76 et soq. ; Strype’s Ecclesiaetieal 
Memorials, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 181 ; Onl. of State 
Papers, Bom. Ser. 1603-10 p. 398, 1611-18 
p. 476 ; Official List of M.P.’a, vol, i, pp, zziz, 
466; Orridge’s Citizens of Loudon, pp. 168-70; 
Hepworth Dizon’s Personal Hist, of Lord Bacon, 
pp. 139, 146, 146, 164, 243-4; Lloyd’s State 
Worthies, pp. 618-17 (a gloving character of 
Pakington) ; Gent. Mag. 1828, pt. ii. p. 197 ; 
Bish(m of London’s Marriage Licences (Hail. 
Sac. Pnbl. zzy.kp. 266 ; Registers of Kensing- 
ton (Harl. Soc. Publ. zvi.), p. 67.] B. P. 

PAKINGTON, SiH JOHN (1620-1680), 
second baronet, royalist, was the only son oi 
Su’ John Pakington (1600-1624), first haio- 
not [see under PAmtcToir, Sin John, 1649- 
162^. He was bom in 1620, and succeeded 
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to the baronetcy on the death of his father 
before he "iras four years of age. On the 
death of his grandfather, in the following 
year, he became the ward of Thomas Coventry, 
lord Coventry f q. v.] On 9 May 1038 he took 
the oath of allegiance, and on the follow- 
ing day was granted permission to travel 
abroad for three years, with the proviso 
that he was not to visit Rome. He does 
not, however, appear to have left Eng- 
land, and in March 1639-40 was returned 
to parliamtat for the county of Worcester 
and for the borough of Aylesbury. lie 
represented the latter till August 164:1, 
when he was disabled to sit in consequence 
of his having put the commission of array 
into execution in hehaU of the king. He 
was present at the battle of Kineton on 
24 Oct. 1642. On 23 March 1646-6, hav- 
ing voluntarily surrendered himself to the 
speaker to compound, he was ordered by 
the House of Commons into the custody of 
the sergeant-at-arms, and to appear at the 
bar on the following morning. On 22 April 
1640 he begged for boil in order to pro- 
secute his composition, ‘being much im- 
paired in health ^ his long restraint in 
this hot season.’ His request was granted 
on 28 Jlay following. On 24 Oct. his fine 
was fixed at half the nominal value of his 
estate. Against this decision he remon- 
strated on 6 Jan. 1646-7, and on 16 July 
the fins was reduced to one-third. He was 
assessed for 3,0001 by the committee for the 
advance of money on 6 March 1647-8, and 
on 26 Sept. 1648 sequestered for non-pay- 
ment. On 3 March 1648-9, on payment of 
3,0001, he was granted poseessiou of his 
estate, and was assisted m enforcing the 
payment of rent from his tenants. Early in 
May 1649 the townspeople of Aylesbury 
petitioned for the use of the posture-ground 
called Heydon Hills (a portion of Paking- 
ton’s estate) as a reward ror their services to 
the parliament. The request was granted 
on 11 Dec. Pakington received some abate- 
ment of his fine m consequence. In the 
conveyance drawn up, Thomas Soot [q. v.], 
regicide, burgess of Aylesbury, contrived to 
include other property and privileges over 
and above the pasturage granted, to which 
Pakdngton in his great extremities, and 
owing to the ‘ duresse and menaces ’ of Soot 
and ms confederates, was forced to agree on 
20 Jan. 1649-60. 

Pakington obeyed the summone of 
Charles II, and appeared at the rendezvous 
at Pitohcroft, near Worcester, on 26 Aug. 
1651 , with a reinforcement of horse. He was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester 
on 3 Sept. 1661, and was indicted at Ae 
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Lent assizes in 1652. His estates wets 
again sequestered. His trial for appearing 
at Pitchoroft did not actually take place tifl 
Lent 1668, when he was _ acquitted.^ Jn 
accordance with his owrn petition, permission 
to compoimd for his property at two years’ 
value was wonted him on 21 Aug. 1654. At 
the end of December he was again arrested, 
and sent to London, with Sir Henry Lyttel- 
ton, high sheriff for AVorcester, for being in 
possession of arms, and was imprisoned in 
the Tower till September 1665. Hjs name 
was included in a list of plotters against ths 
Protector laid before the bailiffs of Kidder- 
minster and j ustioes of the peace for W orces- 
, ter in June 1665, In September 1669 his 
^ estates were again ordered to be seized, he 
being suspected of complicity in the rising 
of Sn‘ George Booth (1622-lo8^^q. v.] He 
was summoned to defend himself in October, 
hut the matter appears to have gone no fur- 
ther, and the Restoration in May fallowing 
relieved Pakington of his pressing difficulties. 
Throughout the period of ue Commonwealth, 
Pakington and ms wife made their house ths 
asylum of Henry Hammond [q. v.] and of 
many of Hammond's friends, anu Westwood 
was regarded as the headquarters of the old 
high-church partv. 

\ 1660 a^gi-ant of 4,0001 to ‘ Edward 
Gregory’ was explained by the king to be 
meant for the benefit of Pakington, but was 
passed in another name, ‘ lest the example 
should be prejudicial.’ Pakington sat in 

E arliament as member for Worcestershire 
;om 1661 to 1679. A special bill for 
vacating his constrained conveyance of Hey- 
doD Hills in January 1649-50 was road in tne 
commons on 17 May 1661, but was not passed 
tiR May 1664. In November 1661 Paliing- 
ton informed Sir Edward Nicholas [q. v.|) of 
the discovery of a supposed presbyterian 

E lot in his aeigbhom-haod, and forwarded 
im some intercepted letters which had been 
brought to him. Several ministers, Baxter 
among the number, were implicated, and 
arrests were made. The letters were pro- 
bably forgeries, ond the charges wore never 
proved. Andrew Yarrenton [|q. v.], who 
wrote an account of the affair in 1681, 
regarded Pakington as the inventor of the 
plot (which frequently went by his name) 
and the writer of the lettere. Pakington 
woe the intimate friend of Bishop Morley 
^ee Mobley, Gboesb] and of Sir Ralph 
Clare [q.v.], and thus came into collision 
with Richard Baxter. Baxter accused 
Pakington of having intercepted a letter of 
his, which proved to he of a purely private 
nature, and of sending it to London. He 
described him as ‘ the man that hotly fol- 
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lowed suoli work.’ He was approved by tbo 
king as deputy-lieutenant for WorcestorsMre 
on 10 March 1662--S. 

Pakington died in January 1670-80, and 
was biu'ied at Hamplon-Lovett. He married 
Dorothy, daughter of his guardian. Lord 
Coventry [see PiiUNaTOir, Lanx Dobotht], 
■^w'hom he had one son and two daughters. 
He made no will, but administration was 
griuited to his son in March 1680. 

8ie JoHij- PAKiirsToir (1649-1688), third 
baronet, the only son, matriculated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 3 May 1602. On 19 May 
1065 a license was granted to him to travel 
for three years with his tutor. Dr. Terhury, 
and in July 1667 he was at Breda (CaL 
State Papers, 1667, p. 260). He spent a 
retired lire at "Westwood, studying and be- 
friending the neighbouring dergy. George 
Hickes 1^. V.], dean of Worcester, was much 
at "Westwood, wrote many of his works 
tWe, and received Pakington’s dying in- 
etructious as to his biu-ial. Under Hiokes’s 
tuition he became one of the finest Anglo- 
Saxon scholars of his time. He represented 
Worcestershire in parliament from 1085 to 
1687. He died in March 1688. He married, 
on 17 Dec. 1668, Margaret, second daughter 
of Sir John Ke^, hart., of Ebring^on, 
Gloucestershire (Ebrington parish register). 
His only son, John, is separately noticed. 

[Burke's Peerage, art. ‘ Hampton j’ Cnl. of 
State Papers, 1637-8, 1640, 1664, 1666, 1660- 
1661, 1661-2, 1603-4, 1884-6, 1067; "Wotton’s 
Baronetage, i. 187 et scq, ; Nash’s "iVorcestor- 
shire, i. 36'2 (pedigree), ii. App. cvi.; Calen- 
dar of Committee for Compounding, pp. 39, 
726, 110 l-O; Cal. of Comnutlee for the Ad- 
vance of Money, pp. 866-7 ; Official Lists of 
M.P.’n, i. 480, 484, 631, 660; Lords’ Journals, 
zi. 622, 606; Cummons’ Journals, ii. 720, iv. 
488, 667, vi. 206, 331, vii. 209, viii. 470, 546; 
Green’s "Worcester, i. 278, 286 ; Casa of Sir 
John Pakington (contemporary sheet); Syl- 
vester's Beliq. Baxterianss, pt. ii. p. 383 ; 
Tarrenton’s Full Discovery, passim; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Hickes's Thesaurus, 
Pref pp. ii-iv.] B. P. 

PAKINGTON", SiE JOHN (1G71-1727L 
pohtician and alleged original of Addison’s 
‘ Sir Roger de Coverley,’ horn on 10 March 
1671, was only son of Sir John Pakmgton, 
of W estwoodj’^’^orcestershire, the third baro- 
net [see under Pakihgion, Sis John, 1620- 
1680]. His mother, Margaret {d. 1690), was 
second daughter of Sh' John Eeyt, hart., of 
Ebrington, Gloucestershire. Dorothy, lady 
Pakington [q. v.], was his grandmother. 
Pakington’s father, who died in 1688, en- 
trusted his education to the care of Lord 
Weymouth and his brothers, James and 
Henry Frederick Thynne. 


Hearne (Collections, ed. Doble, ii. 66) men- 
tions Pakington as one of the writers of St. 
John’s College, Oxford ; hut if he was at the 
university for a time, he did not take his de- 
gree. On 6 March 1690, although not yet 
nineteen, he was elected M.P. fo^^Yo^eester- 
shire, and he sat for that county until his 
death, except in the parliament of 1696-8, 
when he voluntarily deohned the position. 
In July 1702 he was elected for Ayle&bmy, 
where some of his ancestors lived, as well as 
Worcestershire (Betum qf Members of Par- 
liament). In ICO] he married Frances, eldest 
surviving daughter of Sir Henry Parkei, 
hart., of Honmgton, Worwickshu'e (JSarl. 
Soc. Publ. xxzi. 101). 

FaMngtou's political views made them- 
selves conspicuous in the House of Commons 
in December 1699, when he proposed an ad- 
dress to the king to remove Gilbert Burnet 
[q. v.], bishop of Salisbury, from the oflicB of 
preceptor to the Duke of Gloucester, on the 
ground that he was unfit for that tinst be- 
cause he had hinted that William HI came 
in by conquest. The matter, however, pro- 
ceeded no further (Lottbell, Brief Belation 
of State Ajfairs, iv. 692). By 1700 Paking- 
ton was a widower, and on 26 Aug. a license 
was granted for his marriage, at All Saints, 
Oxford, to Hester, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Herbert Perrott of Harroldston, Pem- 
brokeshire (Bari. Soc. Publ. xzir. 237) ; she 
died in 1716. 

On 3 Nov. 1702 Pakington made complaint 
to the house against William Lloyd (1627- 
1717 ) [q. v.l, bishop of W orcester, and his son, 
William Lloyd, respecting the privileges of 
the house The matter was taken into con- 
sideration on the 18th, when evidence was 
given that Lloyd had called upon Poking- 
ton not to stand for parliament, had tra- 
duced him to his clergy and tenants, and 
had threatened those who voted for him. 
Lloyd’s sou had alleged that Pakington had 
voted for bringing in a French government, 
and the bishop’s secretory had said that 

n le might as well vote for the Fre- 
er. The rector of Hampton-Lovett (of 
which living Pakmgton wae patron) deposed 
that the bishop had charged Pakington with 
drunkenness, swearing, and immorality, and 
had urged against him a pamphlet written 
in vindication of the hill against the trans- 
lation of bishops. Lloyd said that Polcing- 
lou had published three libele against him 
and other bishops, and ho denied that he was, 
as Pakington alleged, author of ‘The Cha- 
racter of a Ohm'chman ’ (see Somers Traets, 
1813, ix. 477-81). The house resolved that 
the conduct of the bishop, his son and agents, 
had been ' malicious, unchristian, and arbi- 
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trary, in high violation of the liberties and 
privileges ot the Commons of England.' In 
an address to the queen they prayed that 
Lloyd might be removed from his position 
of lord almoner; and the attorney-general 
was ordered to prosooute Lloyd’s son when 
his privilege as a member of the lower House 
of Convocation expired. The House of Lords 
urged that every one had a right to he heard 
in his own defence before suffering punish- 
ment i but on 20 Nov. the commons were 
informed that Anne bad agreed to remove 
Lloyd from his place of almoner. On the 
26th the evidence was ordered to be printed 
{The Evidence given at the Bar of the Souse 
of Commons upon the complaint of Sir John 
Pakington . . . together with the Proceedr 
inga of the Souse, 1702; Eapik, cont. by 
TisDAi, 1763, iii. 436-7). The feud con- 
tinued till 1703, when (6 June) Pahington 
wrote to Lloyd that dissenters were more 
in the bishop's favour than churchmen, and 
complained of annoyance to his friends, 
which would compe Inim, if it did not stop, 
to right himself again (HiiABin], Collections, 
ed. Uohle, i. 26, 126 ; British Museiun, Add. 
MS. 28005, f. 299). 

When the bill for preventing occasional 
conformity came before the house in No- 
vember IT'OS, Pahington made a speech in 
which he denounced those who stood neutral 
in matters so nearly concerning the church, 
and said that the trimmers had a hatred of 
the Stuarts which came to them by inheri- 
tance (CoBBEiT, Pari. Sist, vi. 153). In a 
debate on 7 Dec. 1705, which arose out of a 
resolution of the lords that any one who 
said the Church of England was in danger 
was an enemy to the queen, church, and 
kingdom, Fokin^on drew attention to the 
licentiousness of the press, the numerous 
libels against the church, the increase of 
preshyterian conventicles, and the lords’ 
resolution itself, as proofs that the chm'ch 
was in danger. The commons, however, 
agreed with the lords, in spite of Poking- 
ton’s argument that the lords’ resolution 
would be a convenient weapon in the hands 
of any evil minister who might wish to 
abolish episcopacy {ib. vi. 608). Pakington 
found another opportunity for expressing his 
high tory views on 4 Peb. 1707, when the 
Act of Batification of the Articles of Union, 
with Scotland was before the house. He 
said he was absolutely against the union, ‘ a 
measum conducted by bribery and corrup- 
tion within doors, and by force and violence 
without.’ When the tumult that followed 
had subsided, he modified slightly his re- 
mark, asked whether persons who had be- 
trayed their trust were fit to sit in the 


house, and pointed out difficulties in having 
in one kingdom two ehm'ohes which claimed 
to be ‘jure divino ’ {ib. vi. 600). The union, 
however, was soon approved by the house. 
On Harley’s dismissal from tho office of 
lord treasurer on 27 July 1714, Pakington 
was singled out for high office, and was 
probably offered a commissionership of tho 
treasury (Boiuk, Annals, p. 713). Upon 
Queen Anne’s death, five days later, he and 
his friends were necessarily much alarmed, 
and on 5 Aug. Palungtou made a complaint 
against Dr. Badcliffe for not attending her 
majesty when sent for by the Duko of Or- 
monde; hut the matter dropped when it was 
foimd that Badcliffe was not in his place in 
the house, no one seconding the motion of 
expulsion (Boveb, Political State, August 
1714, p. 162; Wentworth Papers, 410), 
In September 1716, immediately after the 
outbreak of the rebellion on bmialf of the 
elder Pretender, Stanhope acquaint od tho 
house that there was just cause to suspect 
six members, including Pakington, and that 
the king desired tho consent of the commons 
to their arrest. The house readily concurred, 
and an address of thanks was prusonled, 
Pakington received warning through the 
landlord of a posthouse between Oxford and 
Worcester, where he was a good cuatnmer ; 
for a friendly messenger got the first horse, 
and the king’s messenger did not arrive at 
Westwood until six hours after Sir John 
knew of the warrant of arrest. lie was, 
however, waiting for tho messenger, and 
said he was quite willing to go up to town 
by the stage-coach next day, which ho did ; 
and, after examination before the council, he 
proved his innocence, and was honourably 
acquitted {A full and authmitiok Narrative 
of the intended horrid Conspiracy and Inva- 
sion : Containing the Case of . , . Sir John 
Paclcington, &o., 1716). Pour years later 
(7 Dec. 1719) Pakington spoke against the 
peerage bill, when he found him.solf on the 
same side os the Walpoles and Stoulo. ‘ Por 
my own part,’ he said, ‘ I never cksiro to bo 
a Lord, hut I have a son and may one day 
have that ambition; and 1 hope to leave 
him a better claim to it than a certain gi'uat 
man [Stanhope] had when he was made a 
peer.^ He also opposed the measure heoauso 
it was prejudicial to the rights of tho heir 
to the throne, and would render the division 
between George I and his son irreconcilable 
{Siatory and Proceedings cf the Smae of 
Cmwmam, 1741, i. 202, 209-10). 

Palrin^on wae made recorder of W orcoster 
on 21 Peb. 1726, and he died on IS Aug, 
1727, and was buried with his onceetors at 
Hampton-Lovett, in accordance with Ihe 
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■wish expressed in the will ■which he made 
three days before his death. The cost of 
the funeral was not to exceed 3001. The 
will was proved on 27 Oct., and a large and 
elaborate monument was erected on the 
north side of the chancel in the church. 
This was moved into the Pahington chapel 
when the church was restored in 1808-9. 
Pakington’s effigy, by J. Bose, reclines on 
the marble tomb, and an inscription— pre- 
pared, as the will shows, beforehand — states 
that he was an indulgent father, a kind master, 
charitable and loyal ; ‘ he spoke his mind in 
parliament without reserve, neither fearing 
nor flattering tliose in power, but despising 
aU their offers of title and preferment upon 
base and dishonourable compliances.’ Charles 
Lyttelton [m v.], bishop of Carlisle, after- 
words alleged that, as a matter of fact, Paldng- 
ton had a secret pension from the whig minis- 
ter of oOOl. a year, charged on the Salt Office ; 
but this is hardly probable, and Lyttelton 
was not a friendly critic. 

By bis first wife Pakington had two sons — 
John, who died at Oxford in 1712, aged 
nineteen, and Thomas, wlio entered Balliol 
College in 1715, aged nineteen, and died at 
Borne in 1724— and two daughters, Mar- 
garet and Prances, the latter of whom mar- 
ried Thomas, viscount Tracey (of. LtjttrdIiL, 
vi. 882 j Wentworth Pavers^ 93 ; Tatler, 
No. 40, ed. Nichols, 1786, ii. 60, v. 364-6). 
Other childi'en of Pakington ched young. 
By his second wife he had a son, Herbert 
Perrott, who succeeded his father ns baronet 
and M.P. for Worcestershire, and who had 
two sons, John and Herbert Perrott, after- 
wards sixth and seventh baronets. The title 
became extinct upon the death of Sir John 
Pakington, eighth baronet, in 1830, hut was 
revived in 1846 in favour of John Somerset 
Bussell, son of Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the seventh baronet [see PATtraMoisr, John 
S oiinnsET, first Babon Hahbton]. 

Pakington is best known, not os a typical 
high tory and churchman, hut as the sup- 
posed orminal of the Sir Boger da Coverley 
of the ‘ Spectator.' Ho seoms, however, to 
have no just claim to that distinction. The 
name of the famous country gentleman was 
token &om the old country dance, and Tickell, 
Addison’s editor, says that tho whole of the 
characters in the periodical were feigned ; 
while the Spectator himself said (No. 262), 
‘ When I place an imaginary name at the 
head of a character, I examine every sylla- 
ble and letter of it, that it may not hear any 
resemblance to one that is real.’ It is true 
that Eustace Bud^ll vaguely asserted, in 
the preface to his ‘Theophrastus,' that most 
of the characters in the ‘ Spectator ’ existed 


among the ‘ con^ucuoiis characters of the 
dayj’ but it was Tyers (Ati Ilistoriral Essay 
on Mr. Addison, 1783) who first said that 
it was understood that Sir Boger was dra'wn 
for Sir John Pakington, a tory not without 
sense, but abounding in absurdities. It is 
difficult to understand bow this story arose, 
for the two characters have remarkably few 
points of resemblance beyond the fact that 
they were both baronets of Worcestershire. 
Sir Boger was a bachelor, because be had 
been crossed in love by a perversa ■widow, 
while Pakmgton married twice. In March 
1711, when &e ‘Spectator’ was commenced, 
Pakington was 39, and an energetic and 
militant politician ; Sir Boger was 65, had 
no enemies, and visited London only ocett- 
aiouaUy, when his old-world manners seemed 
strange to those ■who saw him, though in 
his youth be bad been a fine gentleman 
about town. Sir Boger had, indeed, been 
more than once returned knight of the shire ; 
but Pakmgton sat continuously in the bouse. 
Sir Boger was not given to la-w'suita, though 
be sat on the bench at assizes, and at quarter 
sessions gained applause by explaining ‘a 
passage in the Game Act ; ’ but Pakington 
was a la^wyer and a recorder, and able to 
take proceedings with success against oppo- 
nents like Bishop Lloyd. Sir Boger would 
hardly have opposed a bishop, fiiough he 
were Lloyd or Burnet. Both came into 
their estates when they were young ; but Sir 
Boger, unlike Pakington, was amuch stronger 
tory in the country than in to^wn. Near 
Ooverley Hall were the ruins of an old abbey, 
and the mansion was surrounded by ‘ pleas- 
ing walks . . . struck out of a wood, m the 
midst of which the house stands;’ and there 
hod been a monastery at Westwood, and the 
house was surrounded by two hundred acres 
of oak-trees; but the description of Ooverley 
Hall would apply to many country houses 
besides "Westwood. Even if the idea of 
Coverley Hall were taken from Westwood, 
there would be no aiiffloient gpiound for say- 
ing that Pakington was the prototype of 
Sir Boger. 

George Hickes [q. v.], end others ■who 
would not lake the oaths to William III, 
found a temporary refuge at Wostwood in 
1689. There Hickes wrote a great part of 
Ins ' Lingnarom SeptentrionaliumThesamnis, 
and he auhseqmently dedicated his ‘ Gram- 
matica AnglO'^axonica’ to Pakington. 

[Nash’s History and Aiitiquities of Worcester- 
shire, L 180, 360-3, 336-40 (with views of West, 
wood); Lipscomhe’s History of the County of 
Buckingham, ii. 14, 16; Burke's Peerage and 
Extinct Baronetage; Poster's Alnmni Oxoni- 
enses; State Papers, Troasnry, 1697-17021x11. 
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79, 1708-1714 exxxv. 9, oliii. 7, clxxii. 8 ; 
Additional JIS. (Brit. Mua.) 24121, f. 142; 
Tanner ILSS. (Bodleian) cccv. 231 j Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. i. 367, 2nd ser. iii. 46, Vth 
ser. ii. 447; Tindal's continuation of Eipin, 
iv. 212, 368-9; Wyon’s History of Qtieon 
Anne, i. 210-17, 390-1, 481 ; Wills’s Sir Roger 
de Coverley; information fumislied by Lortl 
Hampton, the Rev. Edvrin Letvis, and bliss 
Porter,] G. A. A. 

PAKIN-GTON, JOHN SOMERSET, 
first Babon IIamptoit (1799-1830), bora on 
20 Eeb. 1709, -vras the son of Williamllussell 
of Powiok Court, WoreestefTsbire, by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Herbert Parrott 
Fahbgton, bart., of Westwood Park in the 
same county. He was educated at Eton and 
Oriel College, Oxford, where be matriculated 
on 13 Feb, 1818, but did not graduate. On 
the death of his maternal uncle, Sir John 
Pdkington, hart., in January 13S0, the 
baronetcy became extinct, and the estates 
descended to him and his aunt, Anne Pok- 
ington (who died unmarried in 1846), as 
coheirs-at-law [see under Pakixgton, Sib 
John, 1671-17^]. On 14Marehl831 he as- 
sumed the surname of Palrington in lieu of 
Russell (Xondon Gazette, 1831, pt. i. p. 496). 
He_ unauccesafnlly contested, in the conser- 
Tatiye interest. East Worcestershire in De- 
cember 1832, and West Worcestershire in 
Hay 1838 and January 1835. At the general 
election in July 1837 he was returned to 
parliament for Droitwich, and continued to 
represent that borough until the dissolution 
in January 1874. He spoke for the first time 
in the House of Commons, iu the debate on 
Canadian affairs, on 22 January 1838 (Pari. 
Debates, 3rd ser. xl. 346-62), In the session 
of 1840 he successfully carried through the 
house a hill for the amendment of the Sale 
of Beer Act, the principle of which was that 
no one should be allowed to sell intoxicating 
liquors unless be bad a definite rating quali- 
fication (3 and 4 Viet. o. 61). "^ile sup- 
porting the vote of want of confidence in the 
whig ministry on 29 Jan. 1840, he blamed 
the gorerament for their 'concessions to the 
democratic spirit which had recently been 
making such strides,’ and declared the adop- 
tion of the penny post to be ‘ a most un- 
worthy bidding for popularity ’ (Pm-l. Ha- 
infe«,8rd ser. 11,764-60). In the following 
session he obtained the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the state of 
the colony of Newfoundland (tfi. ivii. 705- I 
714) ; and in the session of 1844 his hill for ' 
amending the law respecting the office of 
county coroner was passed (7 and 8 Viet. c. 
92). He cordially supported the second read- 
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1815 (Pari. Debates, 3rJ sor. Ix-tix. 713-22), 
hut Toted against the bill for tho repeal of Die 
com laws in the following session, t )n 1 3 .Tnl y 

18 16 he was created a baronet of tho United 
Kingdom. In the session of 18 17 ho intro- 
duced a bill for the more speedy trial niid 
punishment of juvenile oUeudevs (ih. xc. 430- 
437), which tocoivod the royal assent. iu.rii]y 
of that year (10 and. 11 Viet. c. 82). On 
7 Feb. 1848 he was nominated n moinlier of 
the select committee appointed to inquire 

I into the condition and prospects of sugar and 
I coffee planting in the East and West Indie <, 
of which Lord George Beiitinok was the 
chairman (Pari. Papeca, 1817-8, vol. xxiii, 
pts. i.-iv. j sea Dt'isiBr.i, iei-iZ George lieu- 
Unck: a Political Biography, 1852, pp. 629- 
660), and on 3 July 1848 lie was clcfoati'd 
in his attempt to impose a difforontial duty 
on_ sugar of 10s. per cwt. in favour of llio 
British colonies by a majority of 02 (Part. 
Debates, Srd ser. c. 4-10, 14, 78). Tii tlio 
session of 1849he8uccos8fully carried tlivoiigh 
the Oommons a bill for the prevention of bri- 
bery at elections (i6. oii. 104 1- 60), which wa>i, 
however, thrown out iu the lords (ib. ovii, 
1116). His Larceny Summary Jurisdiotiou 
Bill was passed in the following sussion (13 
and 14 Viot. o. 37). On tho Toraiation of 
Lord Derby’s first administeation, in February 
1852, Pakington was admitted to tlio privy 
council and appointed seorotary for war anil 
the colonies (jMndon Gazette, 1862, i. 0.‘53-4). 
As colonial secretory ho had olmigo of the 
bill for panting a representative cnnslitn- 
tion to the colony of New Zealand (16 and 
16 Viot. 0 . 72), which he introduced into tlio 
House of Oommons on 3 May 1862 (Pari. 
Debates, Srd ser. oxxi. 102-119, 180-8). On 
the defeat of the government in Deoomher 
1^2, he retired ftom office with the ro.d, of 
his colleagues. He was appointed a inumber 
of the committee of iiwniry into tho condi- 
tion of the army before Sebostopol on 23 Fob. 
1865 (Pari. Papers, 1864-6, vol. ix.) On 
16 March following be introduood an educa- 
tion bill, which contained the goi-m of the 
present system of school boards (Pari. De- 
bates, 3rd ser. oxxxvij. 640-72). It mot with 
Bttle favour from his own party, and Lord 
Robert Cecil (the present Marquis of Salis- 
bury) declared that, ‘ as far as religious iu- 
s^uction was concerned, he looked upon the 
bill as the secular system in disguise ’ (i7a 
oxxxvii. 086). In February 1867 Paking- 
ton again introduced an education hill (ib. 
exliy\ 778-85), but enhacquontly withdrew 
rt. He voted for the tliird reading of tho 
Oaths Bill on 26 June 1867, against tho 
members of his own party (ib. oxlvi. 367), 
Early in the following session he obtained 
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tile appointment of a royal commission on 
popular education (tfi. cxxviii. 1184), On 
8 Maroh. 1858 he was anointed first lord 
of the admiralty in Lord Derby’s second ad- 
ministration, and on 26 Feb. 1869 ha an- 
nounced in his speech on the navy estimates 
that the government had determined to make 
the experiment of building two iron-cased 
ships, which were afterwards known as the 
Warrior and the Black Prince (i4. elii. 910- 
912 : and see clxix. 1100-1). Upon Lord 
Derby’s defeat in June 1869 Pakington re- 
signed office, and was created a Q.C.B. on the 
SUth of that month (^ndcm Gazette, 1859, 
vol. i. pt. ii. p. 2361). He was araointed first 
lord of the admiralty again in Lord Derby’s 
third administration in June 1806 ; and on 
8 March 1867 succeeded General Feel as 
secretary of state for war (td. 1867, vol. L 
t. i, p. 1694). While returning thanks for 
is re-election at Droitwieh on 13 March 1867 
he indiscreetlj revealed the secret history of 
the ministerial Deform Bill (see Berrow's 
Worcetter Journal, 16 Match 1867), in conse- 
quence of which his colleagues were exposed 
to much ridicule, and the measure became 
known as the ‘ Ten Minutes BiU.’ He re- 
mained in office as secretary of war until 
Di'sraeli’s resignation in December 1808. 

At the general election in Februaij 1874 
Pakington was defeated at Droitwieh, 
and on 6 March foUowing he was created 
Boron Hampton of Hampton-Lovett, and of 
Westwood m the county of Worcester. He 
took his seat in the House of Lords on the 
10th of the same month {Journals qf the 
Sojtse qf Lords, ovi. 9-10), and spoke there 
for the first time on 22 May following, when 
he moved a resolution in favour of the ap- 
pointment of a minister of public instruction 
{Bari. Debates, 3rd ser. ccxix, 683 -8). 
jSe was appointed first civil service com- 
missioner in November 1876, and spoke for 
the last time in the House of Lords on 1 Aug, 
1879 (ib. 3rd ser. ccxlviii. 18.37). He died in 
Eaton Square, London, on 9 April 1880, aged 
81, and was buried on the 16th in the ikmily 
mausoleum in Hampton - Lovett Church, 
where there is a stained-glass window to his 
memory. 

Hampton was a conscientious and pains- 
taking administrator. Though a staunch 
ohurcmnan himself, he was tolerant in re- 
ligious matters ; and his views on the sub- 
ject of education, especially with regard to 
unsectarian teaching, were considerably in 
advance of his party. 

He married, first, on 14 Aug. 1892, Mary, 
only child of Moreton Aglionby Slaney of 
Shiffiial, Shropshire, by whom he had one son, 
John Slaney, who succeeded as second Baron 


Hampton, and died on 26 i*^ril 1893. IDs 
first wife died on 6 Jan. 1843. He married, 
secondly, on 4 June 1844, Augusta Anne, 
daughter of the Bight Dev. George Murray, 
D.D., bishop of Dochester, by whom ha had 
one son, Herbert Perrott Murray, who suc- 
ceeded as third Baron Hampton on the death 
of his half-brother. His second wife died on 
23 Feb. 1848. He married, thirdly, on 
6 June 1861, Augusta, daughter of Thomas 
Champion de Grespigny, and widow of Colonel 
Thomas Henry Davies of Ehnley Park, Wor- 
cestershire, by whom he had no children. 
His widow died on 8 Feb. 1892, aged 92. 

He was chairman of the Worcestershire 
quarter sessions from 1834 to 1858, and was 
gazetted Deutenant-colonel of theWorcester- 
shii'e yeomanry cavalry in November 1859. 
He was on elder brother of the Trinity House, 
and served as president of the Institute of 
Naval Architects for twenty-one years. He 
was created a D.C.L. of Oxford University 
on 7 June 1863, and in October 1871 presided 
over the meeting of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation at Leeds. Three of his speeches were 
separately published, as well as an address 
on national education delivered by him on 
18 Nov. 1866 to the members of the Man- 
chester Athenmum, London, 8vo. 

[Wnlpole’s Hist, of England, vols. iii. iv. v. j 
M'Carthy’s Hist, of our own Times; Turbsr- 
ville’h Wnreestershire in the Nineteenth Century, 
1862; Memoirs of an Ev-Minister, 1884, i. 
278. 361, ii. 28, 74. 188, 368, 307 ; Men of the 
Time, 1879, pp. 484-6 ; Annual Register, 1880, 
pt. ii.pp. 169-60; Times, 10 and 10 April 1880; 
Illnstrnted London Nuws, Berroiv’s Worcester 
Jomml, and the Worcestershire Chronicle for 
17 April 1880 ; Burke’s Peerage, 1893, p. 668 ; 
Foster's Alumni Ozou. 1716-1886, p. 1068; 
Stapylton's Eton School Lists, 1864, pp. 73, 81; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890; Ofiicial Be- 
tnrns of Lists of Members of Piuiiament, pt. ii. 
pp. 372, 389, 406, 423, 438, 466, 471, 487.] 

G. F. E. B, 

PAKINGTON, WILLIAM (d. 1390), 
chronicler, was clerk and treasimer of the 
household of Edward, prince of Wales [q. v.j, 
the ‘Black prince,’ in Gascony. He was, it 
is believed, a native of Warwickshire, where 
there are two villages named Faclrington 
(FuLTiBE, Worthies, ii. 474), though there 
is also a village with that name on the 
border of Leicestershire, besides a hamlet in 
Weeford, Staffordshire, In 1849 he was 
preeented by the king to the rectory of 
East Wrethom, Norfolk, and in 1877 held 
the wordenship of the royal hi^ital of St. 
Leonard at Derby. Diehard II appointed 
him keeper of the wardrobe in 1879, and on 
6 Jan. 1381 chancellor of the exchequer. 
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He ws a canon of Windsor, and nt onetime 
rector of Ivintrhoe, Bucldngliamsliii’e, and 
was presented by tlie king to the living of 
Weurmouth, Diirliani. On 20 Sept. 1381 the 
king appointed him archdeacon of Canter- 
buiy, and on 28 Dec. he was admitted to the 
deaneiy of Lichfield, which he resigned on 
30 April 1390. He received a prebend of 
York in Aprill383, was dean of the royal free 
chapel of St. Mary, Statlbrd, in 18S4, and was 
installed prebendary of Lincoln in October 
1389. Shortly before his death, which took 
place on or before 25 July 1390, he received 
from the orown a prebend in the coUepate 
church of St. Edith in Tamworth, Stafford- 
shire, and was alio aprainted prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, London. He wrote a chronicle 
in French fi’om the ninth year of King John 
to his own time, and dedicated it to Prince 
Edward, and is said to have recorded the 
prince’s exploits. Leliind translated several 
extracts from a French epitome of this chro- 
nicle, and inserted them in his ‘ Collectanea.’ 
From these extracts Mr. Maunde Thompson 
( Chroniam Galfridi Le Baker, pp. 183-4) 
concludes ‘ that much of Pokington’s chro- 
nicle must have been 'vord for word the same 
os the iovised edition of the French ‘‘Brute,’” 
observing that this may perhaps afford a 
clue to the authorship of the second edition 
of the Flench version of the prose ‘Brut’ 
chronicle, compiled in the reign of Ed- 
ward m, and ending at 1333. 

[Leland's Comment, de Scriptt. Brit. c. 402, 
ii. 36S, ed. Hall, and Collectanea, i.494sq. (2nd 
edit.) : Bale’s Cat. Scriptt. Brit. cent. vi. e. 68, 
p. 460 (ed. 1S37), adds nothing to Leland, but 
dividei FikinctOD's Cbranielo into two books, 
the ‘Histori.t’ and the ‘Acta quinqne regum;’ 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 669 ; Fuller’s Worthies, 
ii. 474, ed. Nichols; Lo Neva’s Fasti Eccl. Angl. 
1. 41, 562, ii. 171, iii. 209. 879, ed. Hardy; 
Thompson’s Chron. Calfr. le Baker, pp. 183-4.] 

W.H. 

PALAIRET, ELIAS (1713-1763), phi- 
lologer, horn in 1713 at Hotterdam, was de- 
scended from a French family that had. taken 
refuge in Holland on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. After studying at Leyden 
he took holy orders, and became successively 
preacher at Aardenbuig (1741), Doomik 
(1749), ondToumay. On coming to England 
he acted as pastor of the French church at 
Greenwich, and of St. John’s Church, ^ital- 
flelds, and latterly preacher in the Dutch 
chapel at St. Jame^e, Westminster. His 
abilities attracted the notice of John Bgerlon 
v.], successively bishop of Bangor and 
Durham, who made him his chaplain. Pa- 
laiiet died in Marylehone on 2 Jan. 1766 1 
( Gent. Mag. 1763, p, 46), He left all his 


property to his wife Margaret (Prohate Act 
Book, P.0.0. 1765 ; will in P.O.0. 113, Rush- 
. worth). 

I His writings are : 1. ‘ Ilistoire du Patri- 
I arche Joseph mise en vers hfiroiques,’ 8vo, 
Leyden, 1738. 2. ‘ Observationes puilolo- 
1 gico-criticEB iu sacros Novi Foederis libros, 
I quorum plurima loca ex autoribus potissi- 
mum Qrfficis expommtur,’ 8vo, Leyden, 
1762 ; severalof Palairet’s explanatioim were 
caUod in question in the ‘ Acta eruditorum 
Lipsiensium’ for 1767, pp. 461-8, and by 
Charles Louis Bauer in the first volume of 
‘ Stricturarum Periculum.’ 3. ‘ Proove van 
een oordeelknndig Woordenboek over de 
heiligeboeken des Nienwon Vorbonds,’ 8vo, 
Leyden, 1764. 4. ‘ Specimen oxorcitationum 
philologioo-criticaruminsacrosNoviFoederiB 
libros,’ 8vo, London, 1766 (another edit. 
1760) ; intended as a prospectus of a revised 
edition of his 'Observationes.' 6. 'Thesaurus 
Ellipsium Latinorum, sive vocum qum in 
sermone Latino suppressie indicantur,’ 8vo, 
London, 1700 (new edit, by E. II. Barker, 
1829). This useful book is accompanied by 
a double index of authors and words. In 
the preface Palairet promised a revised edi- 
tion of Lambevtns Bos’s 'Ellipses Grffiooe,’ 
but he died before its completion. In 1766 
he corrected for William Bo wyer the 'Ajax' 
and 'Electra’ of Sophocles, published in 
1768. His annotations on the treatises of 
Xenophon the Ephesian are printed in P. H. 
Peerlkamp’s edition of Ihnt writer (4to, 
Haarlem, 1818). 

[Aa’s Biographisch Woordenboek der Nodoi- 
landeu ; Nouvellc Biographio Dnivorsello (Mi- 
chaud); NouveUeBiographioOSniralo; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anacd, ii. 386, 818, 716.] &. G, 

PALAIRET, JOHN (1607-1774),authoi‘, 
horn in 1 697 at Montaitban, was agent of the 
States-General in London ond French teacher 
to three of the children of Goovge II (Prince 
Waiinm, afterwards Duke of Ouinherland, 
and the Princesses Mary and Louisa), He 
died in the parish of St. James's, ■Westmin- 
ster, ia 1774 (Gent. Mag. 1774, p. 698). He 
had been twice married, and left two sons 
— Elias John and David — and tliiee daugh- 
ters. 

He wrote : 1. * Non veils MSthodo pour 
apprendre h bien lire et h, hien orthographier,’ 
12mo, London, 1721 (12th edition 1768; 
new edit, by Formey, 8vo, Berlin, 1766), 
2. ‘Ahrfege sur les Sciences et snr los Arts, 
‘n Fianpois & en Anglois,’ 8vo, Jjondon, 
vaR nvjn ttai qi.i, n.r’ 


**&*w*M* wvi,#) J.4Ui4UUll| 

1736 Q740, 1741, Sfcli edit, revised by M. 
Du Mitond, 1788 ; 9tli edit. 1792; an odi- 
tioxL by Gottlob Ludwia Muntar at 

Brunswick and Ilildosbeim in 174^, 3. ' A 
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Ne-w Eoyol iFi'ench Grammar,’ 8vo, London, 
1738 (3rd edit., the Hague, 1738 ; 8th edit., 
London, 1769). 4. ‘ Nouvelle Introduction 
4 la Gfeographie Modeme,' 3 vole. 19mo, 
London, 1754^-6. 6. ‘ Atlas Mfithodique,’ 
fol. London, 1764 (63 maps). 6. ‘ Eeoueil 
des Efegles d’Arithmfitique,’ _4to (Paris P 
1766 P). 7. ‘A Concise Description of the 
English and French Possessions in North 
America,’ 8to, London, 1766 (in French, 
1756). . . , 

His correspondence with Count Bentinck 
in 1760, 1768, and 1761, in French, is among 
the Egerton MSS. in the British Museum, 
Nos. 1737 and 1746. A letter from him to 
the Duke of Newcastle in 1767 is in Addi- 
tional MS. 82871, f. 331. 

[Ac’s Biogiaphuuh Woordenboek dar Nedar- 
laadan; Nouvella Biogiaphio UniTarsalla (Mi- 
chaud), NouvelloBiographia Gdndrala; Nichols’s 
Illustr. of Lit. 17. 634; Will in P.O.C. 26, Alai- 
andar ; Will of Elizabeth Palairat, widow of his 
son David, in P.C C, 183, Major.] G. G. 

PAIjAVIOINO,SiBHOEATIO(d.ieOO), 
merchant and poUtical agent, come of a cele- 
brated Italian family, the elder branch of 
which possessed a cUstrict on the Po called 
^0 Stato Palavicino, while the younger 
branch settled at Genoa; several members 
of it were appointed regents of Genoa by the 
Dukes of Mnan, and more than one became 
a cardinal. One was in the service of the 
English Idng^, Henry VIII and Edward VI. 
Horatio’s fnUiex, Tobias Palavicino, was pro- 
bably a merchant, and was living in 1679. 
Horatio was born at Genoa, but early in life 
was sent into the Netherlands, where he re- 
sided for some time ; thence he proceeded to 
England, where he was recommended to Queen 
Mbit, and appointed collector of papal taxes. 
On Mary’s death, Palavicino, according to 
tradition, abjured his Eomauism, and, appro- 
priating the sums he had ooUeoted for the 
pope, md the foundations of an enormous 
fortune. Devoting himself to commercial 
enterprise, he seems to have extended his 
business operations to most quarters of the 
globe. The wealth he thus acquired made 
him on important financial agent. He lent 
largely to Queen Elizabeth, Henry of Na- 
varre, and the Netherlands, and alw^s at 
a usuriotts interest ; so greatly was Mizo- 
beth indebted to him that the fats of the 
kingdom was said to have depended upon 
him; while on one occasion he furnished 
Henry of Navarre with no leas than one 
hundred thousand French crowns. Pala- 
vicino’s position as a collector of political 
inteUigence was equally important, and his 
numerous commercial correspondents fre- 
quently enabled bun to forestall aE other 

VOl. XV. 


sources of information. He was himself often 
employed by the government to fiumish in- 
temgeuce from abroad; he was acting in this 
capacity in 1581. In June he aweors to bare 
experienced some trouble for refusing to go to 
church (Steykd, Annals, i. iii. 67, 373). In 
1683 he was at Faria befriending WilEam 
Parry (d. 1686) [q. v.] In April 1684 
Eichord Haklu;^ [q. v.] wrote to Wolsing- 
ham that Palavicino was wiUing to join in 
the western voyage. In 1686, when Philip 
Howard, first earl of Arundel [q, v.], was 
imprisoned, he sought the aid of Palavicino, 
as being ‘ an honest man,’ in preparing his 
defence. On 7 Feb. 1686-6 Puavicino was 
recommended by Burghley to Leicester in the 
Low Countries, and in the same year he was 
granted a patent of denization. In 1687 he 
was kniglited by Elizabeth, on which occasion 
Thomas Newton [q. v.] addressed to him an 
ode, which was printed that year in his ‘ D- 
luslrium Aliquot Anglorum Encomia,’ and re- 
pubUshed in the second edition of Leland’s 
‘Collectanea,’ 1770, v. 174. EarW in 1688 he 
was in Germai^; he returned before the sum- 
mer, and asked to serve against the armada. 
He was consulted by Burghley about raising 
money to meet the invasion, equipped a vessm 
at his own cost, and was present as a volun- 
teer during the operations in the Channel and 
at Calais. It is generally stated that he com- 
manded a veseel against the armada, and his 
portrait is among the captains commemorated 
m the House of Lords’ tapestry (Mdbiht and 
Piira, Tapestry q/’ the Souse of Lords, p. 16) ; 
but me name does not apear in the list of 
captains (MuEnrN’,pp. 616-30; cf. Papeo's re- 
lating to the Armada, ed. Laughton, passim). 

In the following October Palavicino at- 
tempted on his own account a political in- 
trigue, in which the Euglieb government wae 
probably not implicated, though Walsing- 
ham may have suggested some such scheme 
to Palavicino (»6. li. 199 w.) He wrote to 
Alexander Fomese, the Spanish commander 
in the Netherlands, suggesting a scheme by 
which Alexander was to assume the sove- 
reignty of the Netherlands to the exclusion of 
Philip, was to guarantee the cautionary towns 
to Elrsaheth until her advances to the Dutch 
had been repaid, and to receive the support 
and pei'ptual mlknce of England. Alex- 
ander rejected these proposals with indignit- 
tion, deolaring that had Palavicino recom- 
mended them in person he would have killed 
him ; he sent a detailed account of theaflhir 
to Philip, who suggested that Palavicino 
should be invited to Flanders, and should 
be punished after he had disclosed all the 
I information he could (Morinv, United 
! Netherlands, ii. 639-41). 

H 
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In February 1689-90 Palavicino was sent 
into Germany, ■with an allo'wance of BOt. a 
d.iyfor dietj in July be went as envoy to 
the French kina; inKovember he was again 
in Germany, iwich he revisited in 1691 and 
1592, maintain^ a oorreMondence with the 
government. Sir Thomas Bodley (h. v.],_am- 
bassador at the Hague, and other diplo- 
matists. His principal business was the 
negotiation of loans for the English and 
Dutch governments. In 1694 he once more 
applied for license to go abroad, but his 
active employment ceased soon afterwards, 
and he retired to his manor of Babraham, 
near Cambridge, where he died on 6 July 
1000. He was Wied there on 17 July,_ and 
his funeral was kept on 4 Aug. His will is 
given in the ‘ Calendar of State Papers.’ The 
gueen owed him nearly 29,000/^ which sub- 
sequently formed a matter of mequent dis- 
pute between his sons and che government, 
and was never fttUy paid. 

Palavicino was ‘ an extreme miser,’ and 
< in every way distant from amiable, but he 
possessed the best abilities.’ Horace Wal- 
pole says he was an arras painter, and cer- 
tainly he supplied Elisabeth with arras, but 
that he painted arras himself is not so clear. 
He was also Italian architoct to the queen. 

A number of his letters, written in a beauti- 
ful hand, are extant in the Cotton MSS. in 
theBriti^ Museum; his ‘Harrative of the 
Toyage of the Spanish Armada,’ &c., is 
printed in the ‘Calendar of State Papers,’ 
under date August 1688, but it contains 
many errors ; he is also said to have published 
some Italian psalms (id. 1694, p. 406), but 
these are not known to be extant. Theophilus 
Field [q. vJ, afterwards bishop of Hereford, 
contriWed to, and edited, ‘An Italian’s Dead 
Bodie stucke with English Flowers; Elegies 
on the Death of Sir Oratio Pallavicino,’ Lon- 
don, 1600, which he dedicated to Polavicino’s 
widow. Bishop Hall also wrote ‘Certuine 
Verses written and sent, in way of comfort, to 
her Ladiship,’ which were printed in ‘Album 
sen Nimum Amicorum in obit. Hor. Pala- 
vicini,’ London, 1000, 4to. The following 
quaint epitaph, quoted by Horace Walpole, 
was found among the manuscripts ofSir John 
Carew of Ushington : 

Here lies Horatio Palavazene, 

Vnio lobb’d the Pope to lend the Queene; 

Ha was a thiefe, A thiefb? Thou lyest. 

For whie ? He robb’d but Antichrist, 

Him death with besoms swept &om Babram 
Into the bosom of old Abram, 

But then came Hercules with his dub, 

And struck him down to Belzebnb. 

It had, however, been previously printed in 
a small volume of poetry, ‘ Becreations fur 
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ingenious Headpieces, or a pleasant Grove 
for their Wits to walk in,’ &c,, 1067. 

While in the Low Countries Palavicino 
married a certain ‘ very mean person,’ whom 
he did not wish to acknowledge as Ids wife 
while his father was alive ; by her he had 
one son, Edward, whom, in deference to the 
wish of his second wife, he declared illegiti- 
mate and disinherited. Many years afi er his 
first wife’s deathPalavioino married atFrank- 
fort, on 27 April 1691, Anne, daughter of 
EgidiusHoostman of Antwerp; she received I 
patent of denization in England in the fol- 
lowing year. By her Palavicino had two 
sons and a daughter — Henry, who died on 
14 Oct. 1616, without issue ; and Tohie, who 
was horn on 20 May 1693 at Bahraham, 
which was probably the occasion of on ode 
of twenty etanzas in Additional MS. 22688, 
f. 146, h^inning, ‘ Italm gentle decos atque 
lumen,’ Tobie squandered his father’s wealth, 
was imprisoned in the Fleet, and died, leav- 
ing three sons and a daughter. Palavicino’a 
family became closely connected with the 
Cromwells by a remarkable series of mar- 
riages. His widow, a year and a day after 
hia death, married Su‘ Oliver Cromwell, the 
Protector’s great-uncle; the two eons, Ilemy 
and Tobie, married, on 10 April 1606, Sit 
Oliver’s two daughters by a previous mar- 
riage, Catharine and Jane ; and the daughter, 
Baptina, married Sir Oliver’s eldest son and 
heir, Henry. Subsequently another member 
of the family, Peter Palavicino, came to Eng- 
land as a merchant, was knighted on 19 June 
1687, and died in February 1694 (Lu Nnyn, 
Knights, 412). 

[Authonties quoted ; Cotton MSS. passim; 
Addit. MSS. 22683 f. 146, 24480 f. 446 (Hunter e 
Chorus Vutum); Oal. State Papeie, Dom. and ’ 
Spanish Ser. ]ia!,sim; Murdiu's State P.ipots, 
pp. 784, 796, 800, &c. ; Hatfield MSS. passim; > 
ColBns’s Letters and Memorials, ii, 319, 323, iii. 

208 ; Bymar’s Foedera (Syllabus), ii. 812, 814, i 
815, 821; Cbamberlain'fc Letters, p, 112, and 
Leyoester Corr. passim (Camden Soo.) ; Sir H. 
Spelman’s Hist, of Sacrilege, ed. 1853, pp 806-7; 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of PaintinBjBd. ’Wornum, i. 

186 ; Hoble’e Memoirs of the House of Crom- 
well, ii. 173-80 ; Peek’s Desider.xtn Gnriosa, ii. 

62; Camden’s Britannia, ii, 138-0; Leland's 
Collectanea, ed. Hearno, App. i. 174; Coryat’s 
Crudities, pp. 265, 269 ; Hichols’s Progresses of 
James I, i. 100-3, 169, ii. 408, et seq.; Lit. 
Anecd. i. 676, v. 266-6 ; Gough’s Camden, ii. 
138; Papers relating to the Armada (Navy Be- 
cords Soc.); Masson’s Milton, ii. 207, 367; 
Somers Tracts, i. 446 ; Morant's Ewex, i, 8, 26 ; 
Lysons’s Environs, iv. 276; Markham’s Fighting 
Veres, p. 62; Collier’s Bibl. Lit. i. 282-4; Gent. 
Mag. 1816 i. 298, 1861 i. 288-9; Notes and 
Queries, 4tb ser. viii. 482, 638, 6tb ser, xi. 216, , 
lii. 38, 216, 7th ear, ix, 288-9.] A, F, P. 
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paxet, ekedebiok; apthoep 

(1815-1888), classical scholar, was the eldest 
Ma of Edmund Paley, rector of Baaingwold, 
near York, ■where he was born 14 Jan, 1816. 
He was grandson of Archdeacon 'William 
Paley [q. v.] Educated at Shre-srabury, and 
at St. John’s OoUege, Cambridge, he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1888, but, owing to his dis- 
like of mathematics, he was unable to take 
a degree in honours. To classical studies he 
was devoted from early youth, although hie 
interests were always wide, and as a boy he 
was a good mechanician and fond of natu- 
ral science. In 1838 he nublishod hie first 
book, a translation of Q. F. Sch6mann’s ‘ De 
ComitiisAtheniensibua.’ He proceeded M.A. 
in 1842, and received the honorary degree of 
JJj.D, of A'berdeen in 1883. 

Prom 1838 to 1846 he was in residence at 
Cambridge, and, in addition to reading with 
pupils, assiduously studied classics and ec- 
clesiastical architecture. He was an original 
member of the Cambridge Camden Society, 
became honorary secretory and member of 
committee, and he contributed largely to the 
‘Bccleaiologist’ while that paper was the 
organ of the society. He eagerly supported 
the restoration of the Hound Church at Cam- 
bridge. During the progress of the Oxford 
movement, by which he was greatly influ- 
enced, he identified himself -with the high- 
ohurcli party in his university. In 1846 he 
was suspected of having encouraged one of 
his pupils named Morris, a former pupil of 
Henry Alford [h . v.], to join the Roman chumh 
(JjxoTCDjAnEarnestbusmsivefi'omjmning 
the Church (jf Rome, London, 1M6), and he 
was ordered hy the master and seniors to 
give up his rooms in college {Cambrige 
Chronicle, 81 Oct., 11 Nov., 20 Dec. 1840, 
26 July 1861). 

He accordingly left Cambridge, hut not be- 
fore he had himself become a Roman catholic. 
He now sought employment as private tutor. 
From 1847 to 1860 he was tutor to Ber- 
tram Talbot, heir to the earldom of Shrews- 
bury. In 1860 he obtained a eimilar post in 
the Throckmorton family, and accompanied 
them on a visit to Madeira and Teneriffe for 
the benefit of his pupil’s health (of. Claagioal 
Sedm, iii. 82). Erom 1862 to 1866 he was 
non-resident tutor in the family of Henelm 
Dighy. He married in 1864, and after a 
brmf sojourn at Westgata, Peterborough, 
where he took private pupils, he returned to 
the university in 1860, on the partial re- 
mo'val of religious disability, and settled at 
63 Jesus Lane, Cambridge. He suhaequantly 
lived at 17 Botolph Lane. 

Since 1844 an edition of ‘ JB!Bohylus,’with 
Latin notes hy him, had been appearing in 


parts, and, though coldly received abroad, 
the work was meeting with success in this 
country. During his absence from Cambridge 
of fourteen years (1846-1860) he had studied 
and written incessantly. Not content with 
producing several boohs on classical and 
architectural subjects, he had carefully 
studied botany and geology. He investigated 
the habits of earthworms, and contemplated 
a work on this subject, but his design was 
anticipated hy the appearance of Darwin’s 
hook, In 1878 he published his discoveries, 
in tabulated form, in two articles, entitled 
‘ The Habits, Food, and Uses of the Earth- 
Worm ’ (Hasd'wioeii, Science Goesip, 1878, 
Nos. 162, 163). 

From 1860 to 1674 he was an assiduous 
private tutor at Cambridge. His pupils found 
m him a stimulating guide, who never con- 
sented to teach solMy for the examinations. 
He examined in the classical tripos in 1873-4. 
In 1874 he was selected by Manning to be 
professor of olassical literature at the now 
catholic university college at Hensington, 
and removed to Lo'wther Lodge, Lonsdale 
Road, Barnes. The college proved afailm's, 
and Palsy ceased to be professor in 1877. 
He was classical examiner to the university 
of London (1676-1880), and to the civil ser- 
vice commission. 

In 1881, owing to weakness of the cheat 
and lungs, he removed to Bournemouth. He 
bought a house in Boscombe Spa, which he re- 
named ‘Apthoi^.’ There he died 0 Deo. 1888 
He was buried m the Roman calholio chiirch- 
mrd, Boscombe. He was twice married; 
irst, 81 July 1864, at Brighton, to Ruth, 
sixth daughter of G. M, Burchell, esq., of 
Sootsland, Bramley, Surrey {Times, 2 Aug. 
1864) ; she was killed in a carriage accident 
near Peterborough 26 May 1870, and was 
buried inPeterhorongh cemetery ; he married, 
secondly, on 3 Oct. 1871, at Clifton, Selena 
Frances, youngest daimhter of the late 
Rev. T. Broadhurst of Bath {Times, 6 Oct. 
1871). He left two sons and one daughter 
by bis first wife j his second •wife sni'vived 
Mm. 

Much of his published work is good, 
notably his introductions to the plays of 
Etuipides, which ore models of clearness, and 
his ‘Manual of Gothic Mouldings,’ wMoh is 
admirably compiled. He was never at lei- 
sure, but he lacked patience for rasearch. 
For years Donaldson’s ‘ New Oratylus ’ and 
‘'VaiTonianus’ formed his ultimate court of 
appeal in classics, He possessed scarcely 
any works hy foreign schmors, and he never 
read German, With authors like the Latin 
poets, full of recondite learning, he was not 
competent to deal. His Grew and Latin 
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compositions were marked by fluency and 
delicate taste, and his epigrams were ad- 
mired; yet his English, translations were 
deplorable. His defence of Euripides against 
the aspersions of A. W. Schlegel and his 
school was well reasoned, penetrating, and 
convincing. As an annotator of the Greek 
dramatists he exhibited intimacy with their 
diction, but showed no poetic imaginsr 
tion. 

To the Homeric controversy Paley con- 
tributed a theory that the ‘ Iliad ' and 
‘ Odyssey ’ as we have them were first put 
together out of a general stock of traditions, 
either in or not long before the age of 
Pericles. His theory was not accepted in 
England, but attracted notice in Germany. 
Another theory in which he placed firm faith 
was the ‘ Solar myth,’ which he introduced 
into his hooks at every opportunity, until at 
last be applied it to the ex^esis of St. John’s 
Gospel. In the ‘ Journal of Philology ’ (vol. x.) 
he wrote a paper ‘ On certain engineering diffi.- 


tha story told by Thucydides is impossible, 
and to that end ho made use of his knowledge 
of geology (of. Claaiieal Jtevieta, iv. 1). Tins 
article created a school of critics in Germany 
who impugn the credibility and accuracy of 
Thucydides. But Paley’s opinion did not 
meet with general assent. 

Paley’s chief puhUoations were: 1. ‘The 
Church Restorers : a Talc treating of Ancient 
and Modern Architecture and Church De- 
coration,’ London, 1844, 8vo. 2. ' Ecclesio- 
logist’s Guide to Churches at Cambridge/ 
lSi4, 12mo. 3. ' Illustrations of Baptismal 
Fonts.'_ 1844, 8vo ; only part of the letter- 
press is his. 4. ‘iBschyli quss supersimt 
omnia,’ 1844--7, 7pta. ; in one vol, 1860. This 
work laid the foundation of Paley’s reputa- 
tion as a Greek scholar. 6. ‘ Manual of 
Gothic Mouldings,’ 1846, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1847 ; 
Srd ed. with additions by W. M. Fawcett, 
M.A., 1865; 4th ed. 1877 ; 6th ed. 1891. 
6, ‘ Manual of Gothic Architecture,' 1846, 
12mo. 7. ‘ A Brief Review of the Argu- 
ments sReged in Defence of the Protestant 
Position,’ London, 1848, 8vo. 8. ' Cn the 
Architeoture of Peterborough Cathedral/ 
Peterhorou^, 1849, 8vo. 9. ‘Proper- 
tius, with English Notes/ London, 1863, 
8vo; find ad. 1872. 10. ‘ Ovid’s Bhati/ 1864, 
ISmo; 2nd ed. 1886; bks. i. and iii. 1888. 
11. ‘ The Tragedies of JSschylus, with 
English Notes, ’^London, 1866, 8vo : find ed. 
1861 ; Srd ed. 1870 ; 4th ed. 1879. This is 
the first of Paley’s contributions to the 
‘Bibliotheca Olaasica.’ 12, 'The Tragedies 
of Euripides/ 8 vds. London, 1867, &o. ; 
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2nd ed. 1872, &c. 13. ‘ jEschylus : a Recen- 
sion of the Text,’ Cambridge, 1868, lOino ; 
‘Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts,’ 14. ‘A 
few Words on Wheat-ears/ London, 1859. 
16. ‘ Notes on twenty Parish Ohiu’cliea 
round Peterborough/ 1869. 16. 'Flora of 
Peterborough/ 1860. 17. ‘The Epics of 
Hesiod, with English Notes/ London, 1881, 
8vo; 2nd ed. 1888. For this work Paley 
read fourteen manuscripts. 18. ‘ Thoooritua, 
witii short Latin Notes,’ Cambridge, 1803, 
8vo ; 2nd ed. 1869. 19. ‘ A Prose Transla- 
tion of jEschylus/ London, 1864, 8vo ; 2nd 
ad. 1871. 20. ‘ The Iliad of Hoinor, with 
English Notes,’ 2 vols. London, 1866, 8ro; 
2nd ed, 1884. 21. ‘Verse Translations 

from Propertius, Book Five, with Revised 
Latin Text and brief English Notes/ Lon- 
don, 1866, 8 VO. 22. 'Homer’s Riad, I.-XIT./ 
1867, school edition. 23. ‘Homer’s Iliad, I.- 
XII.: Recension of the Text,’ Cambridge, 
1867, 16mo. 24. ‘ Cn the Lai o Date and Com- 
posite Character of our Ilias and Cdyssey,’ 
1888, 4to. 25 ‘ Select Epigrams of Martial,’ 
with W. D. Stone, Cambridge, 1868, 8vo, 
26. ‘The Cdes of Pindar, translated into 
English Prose, with Introduction and 
Notes/ 1868, 8vo. 27. ‘Religious Tests 
and National Universities,’ 1871, 8vo. 
28. ‘ Aristotle’s Ethics, V., X,, translated 
into EMlish/ 1872, 8vo. 29. ‘Arohiteo- 
tuial Notes on Oarlmel Priory Church,' 
Oartmel, 1872, 8vo. 80. ‘Aristophanes’ 
Peace, with EngIishNotes/1878. 31. ‘Plato's 
PhilehuB, translated with Notes/ 1873, 8vo, 
82. ‘ Select private Crations of Demosthonos,’ 
with J. E. Saudys, 2 vols. Cambridge, 
1874, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1886. 38. ‘Milton's 
Lycidas, with a version in Latin Iloxa- 
meters/ 1874, 34. ‘Various Readings in 
Demosthenes De falsa logatione, for the 
Cambridge Philological Society/ 1874, 

36. ‘Plato’s Theretstus, translated with 
Notes/ 1876, 8vo, 36. ‘ Aristophanes’ Achar- 
nians, with English Notes,’ 1876, Syo. 

37 . ‘ Homerus Periclis mtate qmnam habi- 
tus sit quteritnr,’ 1877. 88. ‘Oommontatio 
in scholia .^sohyli Medioea/ Cambridge, 
1878, 8vo. 39. ‘ Aristophanes’ Frogs, with 
English Notes,' 1878. 40, ‘ Homori oubb 
nuno exstant an reliquis Oyoli carminibus 
antiquiora jure habita sint/ London, 1878, 
8 to. 41. ‘Quintus Smymseus, and the 

Tragic Poets/ London, 
W9. 42. ‘On Post-Epic or Imitative 

Words in Homer/ London, 1879. 43. ‘ Greek 
Wit; Smart Sayings from Greelc Prose 

Writings/ two senes, 1880-1, 12 mo, 44. ‘So- 
[hodles, with English Notes,’ London, 1880, 
ivo ; vol. ii. of Blaydes's edition. 46, ' Pooms 
by Alfred, Lord Braye, edited with a Pre- 
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face on the lat,- 9 t School of English Poetry, 
London, 1881, 8to. 46. ‘ Bibliogra^hia 
GrsBca: an Enquiry into the Date and Origin 
of Book-m'iting among the Greeks,’ Lon- 
don, 1881, 8to. 47. ‘ A Short Treatise on 
Greek Particles and their Combinations,' 
1881, 8 vo. 48. ‘On Professor Maha^’i 
“Epic Poetry” and "History of Classira 
Greek Literature,” ’ 1881, 8vo. 49. ‘ jEsohyl. 
Eabulte ’iKeriSes, Xotitjiopoi, cum schoOis 
Grmcis at brevi adnotationa critioa,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1883, 8 vo. 60. ‘The Truth about 
Homer, with Ilemarks on Professor Jebb’s 
“ Introduction,” ’ London, 1887, 8 vo. 
61. ‘The Gospel of St. John: a 'Verbatim 
Translation from the 'Vatican MS. ; with the 
notable Variations of the Sinaitic and Beza 
MSS., and brief Notes,’ 1887, Svo. 62. ‘ Fra^ 
ments of the Comic Greek Poets, with 
Renderings in Verse,’ Loudon, 1884 870 : 
2 nd ed. 1802. 

Paley also contributed mauy articles and 
reviews of classical books to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ the ‘ American Catholic Quarterly,’ 
‘Harmathena,’the ‘Journal of Philology, ’the 
‘ Transactions of the Combrid^ Philologioal 
Society,’ ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ the ‘ Journal 
of Hellenic Studies,’ ‘ AwenseuW ‘ Academy,’ 
‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ &c. He also edited 
in ‘ Cambridge Greek Tc-vts with Notes’ the 
greater ]jart of the Greek tragedies sepa- 
rately, ms work for this series being con- 
tinued until his death. Every new edition 
of his books was practically a new work. 

[The Catalogues of the British Museum and 
of the Cambridge University Library ; infor- 
mation kindly communicutM by Mrs. Paley, 
Apthorp, Boacombe, "W. B. Paley, esq., Messrs. 
G. Bell & Sons, Proftetor J. E. B. Mayor, 
A. W. Spratt, esq., Hev. Thomas Field, Bigby 
Rectory, Brigg, Lincoln ; Engle, June 1880 ; 
Cambridge Ohrouielo, 31 Oet. 1816, 11 Nov. 
1846, 4 Juno 1860, 26 July 1861 ; Timea, 6 Oct. 
1871, 12 Doc. 1888; The Ecclesiologist, vela, 
i.-iv. : Classical Review, lii. 80 ; Academy, 1888, 
p. 406j Athemeum, 16 Dee. 1888j Rev, S. S. 
Lewis in Bnrsian’s Jabresbaricht, xvi. 16.] 

E. 0. M. 

PALEY, 'WILLIAM (1743-1806), arch- 
deacon of Carlisle and author of the ‘Evi- 
dences of Christiauityj’horn at Peterborough 
in July 1748, and baptised iu the cathedral on 
30 _ Aug. foUowiim, was the eldest child of 
William Paley. The elder Paley, son of Tho- 
mae Pal^, owner of a small estate at Loug- 
cliffeinthe parish of Giggleswick, Yorkshire, 
in which the Paleys had been settled for many 
generations (see WHminiii, Craven, pp. 140, 
145), was a sizar at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, graduated B, A. in 1733-4, and. in 1736 
became vicar of Helpston, Northamptonshire, 
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He was also a minor canon at Peterborough. 
On 10 July 1742 he married Elizabeth Clap- 
ham of Stackhouse in Giggleswick In 1746 
he was appointed headmaster of Giggles- 
wiek grammar school, with a salaiy of 80/., 
afterwards raised to 200 /. He held this post 
until 1790, when he died on 29 Sept, at the 
age of 88 ; his wife having died on 9 March 
1796, aged 83. The mother was a keen, 
thrifty woman of much intelligence. She 
had a fortune of 400/., which at the time of 
her death had been raised by good manage- 
ment to 2,200/. The father, a homely, sen- 
sible man, absorbed in his teaching, managed, 
with the help of a legacy of 1,600/., to ‘ scrape 
together ’7,0001. (EPiinrin Palej/’s Works, 
1830,Vol. i. p. zxiii). Their family consisted of 
William and three daughters, 'mlliam Paley, 
the son, was educatea at his father's school. 
He was afair scholar, but specially interested 
in mechanics. He was too clumsy for boyish 
games, and his chief amusement from child- 
hood was angling. Though very kind to 
animals, he also joined in &e then universal 
sport of cockfighting. A visit to the assizes 
at Lancaster interested him so much that he 
afterwards played at judging his school- 
feUowB ; and after the eight of a travelling 
quack, he tried to e-vlraot a sister’s teeth. 
On 16 Nov. 1768 he was entered as a sizar 
at Christ's OoUeM, riding to Cambridge 
with his father. He fell off his pony seven 
times on the road, bis father only turning 
his head on such occasions to say, 'Take care 
of thy money, lad.’ He returned to his home, 
and was sent to learn mathematics under 
William Howarth at Topoliffe, near Ripon. 
On 3 Aug. 1769 he was present at the 
trial of Eugene Aram at York, in which he 
was profoimdly interested, remarking that 
Aram got himself hanged by his own mever- 

!SS. 

In October 1769 he began his residence at 
Christ’s, his father prophesying that he would 
he a great man, ‘ for he has by far the clearest 
head I ever met with in my life.’ On 6 Dee. 
he was elected to a scholarship appropriated 
to Giggleswick school; onthefoUowmgday 
10 a foundation scholarship and a Mildmay 
exhibition ; and on 26 May 1761 to a scho- 
larship founded by a Mr. Bunting. Anthony 
Shepherd, the college tutor, who became 
Plumian professor in 1760, thought him too 
mod a mathematician to profit by the col- 
lege lectures, hut required his attendance 
at the Pliunion lectures. Paley was very 
iociable, and joined in the laugh at blunders 
mused by his frequent absence of mind, and 
lie uncouth country dress and manners. He 
laid afterwards (according to Meadley) that 
he was idle, though not immoral, for Ids 
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first tTTO years. One morning, after a jovial 
evening, ne was waked by a companion who 
had come to tell him that he was a ‘ damned 
fool’ for wasting his abilities with men who 
had no ability to waste. _Paley was duly 
impressed, took to early rising and syste- 
matic work, and became senior wrangler. 
His son doubts the story, principally because 
the two years’ idleness seems to be incom- 
patible with other facts. The event may be 
misdated. Paley was intimate with Unwin, 
son of Oowper*s Mrs. Unwin, in the year 
below him ; and was a private pupil of John 
Wilson, senior wrangler in 1761, and after- 
wards a judge. In the autumn of 1763 
Paley had to keep his act for the degree of 
B. A. He told the moderator, Richard Watson 
(afterwards bi«hop of Llandaff ), that he pro- 
posed to defend the thesis (taken from one 
of the text-books; ‘ .diltemita^oenarum con- 
tradicit divinis attributis,’ He returned in 
a fright to say that the master of his college 
had objected to his defending such a doc- 
trine. By Watson’s advice he therefore in- 
serted a ‘non ’ before ‘ contrndicit ’ (Watsow, 
Anecdotes ; Meadley and E. Paley vary in the 
details). John Frere [q. v.] of Gaius, father of 
John Hookham Frere, was his opponent, and 
was second to him in the mathematical 
tripos of 1703. Paley was recommended 
by Shepherd to he second usher in the aca- 
demy of a Mr. Bracken at Greenwich. He 
often went bo the Loudon theatres, and saw 
Garrick. He attended trials at the Old 
Bailey, and gained some knowledge of crimi- 
nal law. In 176n he won one of the member's 
prizes at Cambridge by an essay comparing 
the stoic and the epicurean morality. Palsy 
took the epicurean side, but nearly lost the 
prize because he had added notes in English to 
his Latin dissertation. He used afterwards 
to confess that he had entered Cambridge in 
a post-chaise with the windows down, and 
ordered the pcstilion to drive slowly, so that 
the successful candidate might be msible on 
his way to read the essay in rae senate-house. 
Has awkward manner set his audience laugh- 
ing during the recitation. Paley was or- 
damed deacon, and became cimate to John 
Hinchliffe [q. v,], then vicar of Greenwich. 
He continued to officiate there, although he 
left his school to become tutor to the son of 
a Mrs. _Orr, and quarrelled with the master 
for trying to conceal Mrs. Orr’s offer of the 
appointment (E. Paibt, p. liv). Mrs. Orr 
was afterwards his warm ftWd till hex death. 
On 24 J une 17 66 Paley was elected fellow of 
his college, and came ag^ into residence. 
He wao ordained priest in London on 21 Deo. 
] 707. Shepherd was made the sole tutor of 
the ooUege in 1768, but entrusted his duties 
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as a lecturer to Paley and his friend John 
Law (1746-1810) [q. v.l second wrnMler 
in 1766, and son or Bishop Edmund Law 
[q. V.], then msstor of Peterliouse and Knight- 
bridge professor at Oanibridgo. Paley and 
Law became intimate friends, and made ex- 
curaione together in the vacations, Law pro- 
viding a gig and Paley a horse. They once 
met Wilkes at Bath, and enjoyed an evening 
with him. They raised the reputation of 
the coUege by their lectiu'cs. Law took 
the mathematics, while Paley lectured upon 
‘ metaphysics, morals, and the Greek Testa- 
ment,’ He leotiu'ed upon Locke io the fresh- 
men, accordii^ to Meadley, and from Locke 
proceeded to Clarke’s ‘Attributes ’ and But- 
ler’s ‘ Analogy.’ E. Paley doubts the lectures 
on Locke, but gives specimens of his lec- 
tures upon other subjects. Manuscript notes 
of bis lectures were in reqiipst throughout 
the university, and his good humour, _])ower 
of illustration, and happy art of rousing at- 
tention made him popular. In his loclures 
upon divinity he took the view, maintained 
also in his ‘Moral Philosophy,’ that the 
Thirty-nine Articles were merely ‘articles ol 
peace,’ inasmuch as they contained ‘ about 
240 distinct propositions, many of thorn in- 
consistent with each other.’ It was impos- 
sible to suppose that the imposers could ex- 
pect any man to behove all (MhadIiDy). 
Paley belonged to the ' Hyson Club ’ ests- 
bhshed by the wrouglere of 1767, in which 
year John Jebb (1786-1780) [q. v.] was se- 
cond. Paley was intimate with Jebb, but 
declined to join in the ‘ Feather’s ’ petition 
of 1772 for a relaacation of the terms of sub- 
scription, on tbe ground that ‘ he could not 
afford to keep aoouscionce.’ lie afterwards, 
however, wrote anonymously in defence of a 
pamphlet written in 1774 by Bishop Law in 
favour of relaxation (E. Paloy confirms the 
authorship, which had been doubted), lloley 
heartily supported Jebh’s abortivo movement 
in 1774 for introducing annual oxaminations. 
Paley and Law were not ollioially appointed 
tutors till 13 March 1771. They had hithei'to 
only received half the tuition fees, but in 
the next year succeeded in obtaining a ‘ Iri- 
seotion’ from the senior tutor, Shepherd. 
Paley was popular at Cambridge, and the 
delight of coiAination rooms. Among his 
closest friends was Waring, the Lucasian 
professor, whose * Miscellanea Analytica’he 
corrected for the press in 1774. 

In 1774 Edmund Law, who had bi 1768 
become bishop of Carlisle, appointed his son 
to a prebend m his cathedral. Ho was suc- 
ceeded at Christ’s CoUogo by T. Parkinson, 
who for two years was Paley’s collcngne. 
Paley had acted as private tutor in addi- 
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tion to Ills public duties, and, according to 
Meadley, bod shown his dislike for the prac- 
tice of ‘rooting’ (the cant term for prefer- 

ing privab 

Lo’-d Oamden. E. Paley, however, says 
that the offer was not actually made. He 
declined another offer from Prince Ponia- 
towsM to become tutor to a Polish noble. 
Long afterwards, when Pitt attended the 
university church in 1784, Paley jocosely 
suggested os a svdtable text : ' There is a lad 
here who hath five barley loaves and two 
small fishes ; but what are they among so 
many P ’ The story is often told as though 
he had actually preached the sermon. Paley 
had also the credit of protesting (in 1771), 
with his feiend Law, against their senior 
tutor's offer of Christ’s College Hall for a 
concert patronised by Lord Sandwich, until 
a promise h.id been given that Sandwich’s 
mistress should not be present (MsADlJlV, 
1810, p. 66). On 8 May 1776 he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Musgrave, Cumber- 
land, worth about 80i. a year, by the Bishop 
of Carlisle. In the same autumn he became 
engaged to Miss Jauo Howitt, daughter of a 
^irit merchant in Carlisle. He returned to 
Cambridge, and on 21 April 1776 appeared 
for the last time as preacher at 'Whitehall, 
having been appointed in 1771. On 6 June 
he was married to Miss Hewitt at Carlisle, 
and finally left Cambridge for Musgrave. 
He had been proslector in his college 1767-9, 
Hebrew lecturer (probably a sinecure) ftom 
1768 to 1770, and taxer in the university 
1770-1. His wife was a very amiable 
woman, but compelled by delicacy to a quiet 
life. Paley tried farming on a small scale 
by way of recreation. He failed, however, 
to pay his expenses, and gave it up. By the 
end of 1776 he received the vicarage of 
Dalston, Cumberland, worth OOf. ayear, and 
in 1777 the vicarage of Appleby, worth 200f. 
a year, resigning Musgrave. He divided 
the year between his two parishes, and at 
Appleby was intimate with the master of 
the grammar school, Bichard Yates, whose 
epitaph ho wrote in 1781. He welcomed 
the barristers on the northern circuit, espe- 
cially his old tutor Wilson. In 1780 he was 
jnstmled a prebendary at Carlisle, with an 
income of 4001 , a year ; and in August 1782 
resigned Appleby on becoming archdeacon 
in succession to liis Mend John Law, who 
had been promoted to the bishopric of Olon- 
fert. The archdeaconry was a sinecure, the 
usual duties being performed by the chan- 
cellor. The rectory of (^eat SaUreld, worth 
120f. a year, was annexed to it. 


Paley was now urged by his friend Law 
to expand bis lectures into a book. The re- 
sult was the ‘ Principles of Morals and Politi- 
cal Philosophy.’ Paley hadoffered the manu- 
script to Faulder, a publisher in Bond Street, 
for SOOf. Faulder was only willing to give 
2501 . The negotiation was entrusted to the 
Bishop of Clonfert, who was in London. 
Paley meanwhile received an offer of 1,0007. 
ftom Milliken, a Carlisle bookseller, who 
must have had a higher opinion than most 
of his successors of the commercial value of 
ethical treatises. Psley communicated the 
offer to the bishop, who luckily received the 
letter before completing the bargain with 
Faulder. Faulder agreed to give 1,000/. be- 
fore the bishop left the house. The book 
was pu'blished m 1786, was adopted at once 
as a text-book at Cambridge, and wont 
throuj^ fifteen editions during the author’s 
life. Faulder must have made a good bar- 
gain. Thefamous illustration of the ' pigeons ’ 
m the chapter on ‘ Property ’ got for him the 
nickname of ‘ Pigeon Paley.’ Law warned 
him that it might exclude lum ftom a bishop- 
ric. ' Bishop or no bishop,’ said Paley, ‘ it 
shall go in’ (E. Paxut, p. oclvi). 

At the end of 1786 Paley became chan- 
cellor of the diocese upon the death of Richard 
Bum [q. vj, author of ‘ The Justice of the 
Peace.’ He took an active part in 1780 in 
the agitation against the slave trade, and 
drew up a paper which has disappeared, 
though a summary was published in the 
newspapers. Paley presided at a public meet- 
ing held at Carlisle on 9 Feb. 1792 for the 
same purpose, and drew up some printed re- 
solutions (given in Mbaulut, Appendix, pp. 
189-62). The mastership of Jesus College, 
Cambrige, was offered to him in the some 
year by Bishop Yorke of Ely j but, after some 
hesitation, he decided that his position at 
Carlisle was too satisfactory to be abandoned 
(B. Paudv, p. oxlviii)._ The offer is acknow- 
ledged in his dedication of the ' Evidences.’ 
In 1790 appeared his most original book, the 
' Horse Paulinse.’ It had less success than 
the others. He soon afterwards, however, 
received an application &om some divines at 
Zurich for leave to translate it into Q-ermon 
(E. Paiut, p. olvii). His wife died in May 
1791, leaving four sons and four daughters. 
In May 1792 he was presented by the dean 
and chapter of Carlima to the vicarage of 
Aldingham, near Great Salkeld, worth 140/. 
a year. In 1793 he vacated Dalston for the 
vicarage of Stanwix, near Carlisle, to which 
he was presented by the new bishop, Vernon 
(afterwards Horcourt). He had, he said, three 
reasonsfor changing ; Stanwix was nearer his 
house in Oorliue, was worth 60/. a year 
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more, and his ‘stock of sermons was recur- 
ring too rapidly.’ He had published his 
‘ Reasons for Contentment ’ m 1792, as a 
warning against the revolutionary principles 
which were then exciting alarm. Paley 
thoimht this his best — ^but it was his least suc- 
cessful — performance. He always refrained 
from taking any active part in politics or 
professedly belonging to a party. This little 
book, though characteristic in its comfortable 
optimism, dealt too much in generalities to 
catch popular attention. In 1794^ however, 
appearecThis book upon the ‘Evidences of 
(mristianity,’ which succeeded brilliantly. 
His services as a defender of church and 
state now clearly entitled him to preferment. 
In August 1794 Bishop Porteus, who hod 
been a fellow of Chrisrs College with him, 
gave him the prebend of St. Pancras in tbe 
cathedral of St. Paul’s. It was worth about 
ICO/, a year, and did not involve residence. 
In January 1796 Bishop Pretyman gave him 
the subdeanery of Lincoln, worth 700/. a 
year, when he resigned his prebend and the 
chancellorship at Carlisle. He held the 
archdeaconry till May 1806. He performed 
his exercises for the D.D. degree at Cam- 
bridge directly after his institution at Lin- 
coln, and amused his audience at a eoncio 
ad derum by lengthening the penultimate 
of profugvx. Before he bad left Cambridge 
Bishop Barrin^on of Durham offered him 
the rectory or Bishop-Wearmouth, worth 
1,200/. a year. He was inducted 14 March 
1(06, and vacated Stanwix and Alding- 
ham. 

Paley lived from this time at Monkwear- 
mouth, except daring his three months’ an- 
nual residence at Lincoln. He avoided aU 
trouble about tithes, which he had described 
in the ‘Moral Philosophy’ as ‘noxious to 
cultivation and improvement,’ by granting a 
lease for life to the landowners. He con- 
gratulated himself upon avoiding the risks 
of collection, though at some diminution of 
income. A remark reported by Meadley 
that he now did not care for bad harvests m 
denied by his son, and, if made, was no 
doubt intended as a ioke. On 14 Dec. 
1793_ he married Miss llobinson of Carlisle. 
He lived comfortably and hospitably, was a 

ood whUt-player, and amused his neigh- 

ours by his peculiarities of horsemanship in 
the park. He was appointed justice of the 
peace, and is said to have shown himself 
irascible in that capacity. An attempt to 
limit the number of licenses to public-houses, 
in which his brother magistrates failed to 
support him, brought him some trouble. 

In 1800 he was tor the first time attacked 
by a complaint which frequently recurred 


and involved great suffering. He_ was or- 
dered to give up all public speaking. He 
was sent to Buxton in 1802, where he made 
acquaintance with Dr. James Ourrie f^-v.] of 
Liverpool. His physician, John Clark (1744- 
1805) [q. vO of Newcastle, spoke highly of the 
courage which he displayed, and says that 
he was at that time writing the twenty-sixth 
chapter of his ‘ Natural Theology,’ in which 
he dwells upon the relief given by intervals 
of ease. This, his last book, appeared in tke 
same year. He was still able to amuse him- 
self by reading, and spoke with meat admi- 
ration of Malthua’s essay on ‘Population,’ 
the second edition of which appeared in 
1803. In 1806 he began hie residence in 
Lincoln, where he was soon prostrated by a 
violent attack of his complaint, and died 
peacefully on 25 May 1806. Ho was buried 
in Carlisle Cathedral on 4 June by the side 
of his first wife. He left ‘ a very competent 
fortune.’ 

Paley was above the average height, and 
in later life stout. Ho was curiously clumsy, 
made grotesque gesticulations, and talked, as 
Meadley and Best agree, with broad north- 
country accent. His son only admits ‘a 
wont of refinement.’ His voice wns weak, 
though deep ; and he overcame the awkwoi'd 
effect of his pulpit appearances by his down- 
right sincerity. His son apologises for his 
abrupt conclusions by saying that he stopped 
when he had no moro to say. The only ori- 
ginal portrait is said to bo one taken by 
Romney, after 1780, for his friend Law. In 
1862 it was in the possession of Lord Ellen- 
borough. Law’s nephew. He is represented 
with a fishing-rod in his hand. The portrait 
ascribed to Sir W. Beechey in the National 
Portrait Gallery is said to be a copy of this 
{Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ii. 388, 416). 
Lord Ellenboxough states that Paley com- 
posed his books under pretence of fishing. 
From the statements of Meadley and hm 
son, he seems to have been a poor angler, 
satisfied with a nibble in the course of a 
day’s sport. He was given to brooding over 
his books, often writing and teaching his 
sons at the same time, and turning every 
odd moment to account. Though methodlcu 
in the distribution of his time, Paley’s habit 
of scrawling down stray thoughts at inter- 
vals spoilt his handwriting, which was clear 
in hm youth, but afterwards became almost 
illegible (a facsimile is given by E. Paley). 
His notebooks became a ‘ confused, inoohe- 
rent, and blotted mass,’ in which domestic 
details were mixed with fragments of argu- 
ment and hints for sermons, Tie was, how- 
ever, very particular about punctuation, and 
the only legible part of his manuscripts wns 
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* prodigious commas,’ ‘ as long as the printer’s 
nose.’ 

Paley, like his friends the Laws, inherited 
the qualities of a long lino of sturdy north- 
country yeomen. He was the incarnation 
of strong common-sense, full of genial good 
humour, and always disposed to take life 
pleasantly. As a lawyer, the profession for 
which he thought himself suited, he would 
robnbly have rivalled the younger Law, who 
ecame Lord Ellenborough. He had no ro- 
mance, poetic sensibility, or enthusiasm ; but 
was thoroughly genial and manly. He was 
a very affectionate father and husband, and 
fond, like Sydney Smith, of gaining know- 
ledge from every one who womd talk to him. 
He only met one person in his life ffom 
whom he could extract n othing. The phrases 
about his conscience and others given above, 
often quoted to prove his cynicism, seem 
rather to show the humourist’s tendency to 
claim motives lower than the true ones. 

Nobody has surpassed Paley as a writer 
of text-books. He is an unrivalled expositor 
of plain arguments, though he neither showed 
nor claimed much originality. His morality 
is one of the best statements of the utilita- 
rianism of the eighteenth century. On the 
publication of his ' Moral Philosophy^ Beu- 
tham, then in Kussia, was told by G. Wilson 
that his principles had been anticipated by 
‘a parson and an archdeacon.’ Beutham 
was stirred by the news to brings out_ his 
own ‘ Principles of Morals and Legislation,’ 
1789 (see Bentham, Wwks, x. 163, 106, 167, 
196). As Wilson said, Paley differed from 
Benthom chiefly by odung the supernatural 
sanction, which appears in his famous defl- 
nition of virtue as ‘ doing good to mankind, 
in obedience to the will of God, and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness ’ {Moral Phi- 
losophy, bk. i. oh. vi.) Paley aclmowledged 
in his preface his great obligations to Abra- 
ham Tucker ; but, in fact, he neither did nor 
professed to do more than give a lucid sum- 
mary of the position of previous moralists 
of the same way of thinking. He differs 
from his predecessors chiefly in accepting 
more &anMy a position which his opponents 
regarded as untenable. The limitations of 
his intellect appear in his blindness to the 
difficulties often expounded by more subtle 
thinkers. The book upon the ‘Evidences’ 
is, in the same way, a compendium of a 
whole library of argument produced by the 
orthodox opponents of the deists during the 
eighteenth century, and his ‘Natural Theo- 
logy ’ an admirably dear account of the a 
poAeriori argument — congenial to his mode 
of thought, and given with less felicity by 
many other popular writers. In some notes 


published by his son (p. coxxxiv) there are 
references to Boyle, Ray, Derham, and many 
other well-known authors; and ho was 
helped by his friend Law and by John 
Brinkley [q. v.] with various suggestions. 

Palsy’s common-sense method has beendis- 
credited by the later developments of phiLo- 
Bophy and theology. In theologicalquestions 
he syi^athised with his friend Jebb and 
other Cambridge contemporaries, such os 
Erend, Wakefield, Walsh Watson, and Hey, 
some of whom became avowedly Unitarian ; 
while others, taking Paley’s liberal view of 
ike Thirty-nine Articles, succeeded in recou- 
oUing their principles to a more or less 
nominal adherence to the orthodox creed. 
Palsy’s laxity has been condemned. It is 
defended in his ‘ Moral Philosophy,’ and ap- 
pears variously in his letters to a son of Dr. 
Perceval, who had scrupled about taking 
orders (printed in Mbadliit, App. p. 130 
seq., and Watlaitd, p. xvii soq., fiom Pdh- 
CEVAi,, Literary Correspondency, A writer 
in the ‘ Christian Life and Unitarian Herald ’ 
of 11 July and 2 and 22 Aim. 1801 seems to 

S rove satisfactorily, from Paley’s notes for 
is lectures, now in the British Museum, 
that he accepted the Unitarian interpretation 
of moat of the disputed texts. But, how- 
ever vague the interpretation put upon the 
subscription by Paley, there is no reason to 
doubt his absolute sincerity in believing that 
the doctrines which he accepted could be 
logically proved. Whether his peculiar com- 
promise between orthodoxy and rationalism 
can be accepted is a different question. Ilis 
books, as he says in the preface to the 
‘Natural Theology,’ form a system, contain- 
ing the evidences of natural and of revealed 
religion, and of the duties which result from 
both. The system has gone out of fashion ; 
but the ‘ Evidences ’ still hold their place os 
o text-book at his university, presumably 
from their extraordinary merite of style; 
and the ‘Natural Theology’ is still men- 
tioned with respect by many who dissent 
from its conclusions, or hold that it requires 
modification. 

Paley has been sometimes accused of pla- 
giarism. His own statement in the rn'etiioe 
to the ‘Moral Philosophy’ is a sumciont 
answer to the general charge. He was writ- 
ing a text-book, not an original treatise, and 
used whatever he found in his notes, in 
which he had inserted whatever struck 
him, often without reference to the original 
authors. He refers, he says, to no other 
books, even when using the thoughts, and 
'sometimes the veiy expressions,’ of previous 
writers. If a wnter upon theology were 
forbidden to use old arguments, the nnm- 
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bee of theological books -would be limited 
indeed. Paley 's textbooks are eo -well written 
that they have been treated as original trea- 
tises, and an avowed sununary of a whole 
literature is condemned for mduding the 
familiar arguments. Stress has also been laid 
upon special iUnstmtions. Hallam shows 
that Pmey adopted some illustrations from 
Puffendorf (Lit, uf Europe, 1854, iii. 417). 
The famous illustration of the watch has been 
said to be a plagiarism fl.'om Nieuwentyt, 
an English translation of who-<e ‘Eeligious 
Philosopher’ reached a third edition in 1750. 
The question is discussed in the ‘ Athenasum ’ 
for 1848 (i. 808, 007, 033). The watch was, in 
fact, a commonplace. It occurs in Tucker’s 
‘Light of Nature ’ and man^ other ivriters, 
and is traced by Hallam ( ib. li. 385') to a pas- 
sage in Cicero’s ‘ Naturn Deorum ’ (for other 
referencea sea SlErHEir, English Thovnht, L 
40 ^. 

Paley advised his pupils, if they should 
have to preach every Sunday, ' to make one 
sermon and steal five’ (E. Pat.pt, p. xci). 
He apparently acted upon this principle. 
His son, in publishing some posthumous 
sermons, says that only one is ‘stolen,’ but 
adds that three are said to be founded upon 
sermons byPieetwood; and a correspondent 
of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ (let ser. xi. 484) 
states that another is slightly altered from a 
sermon hy Bishop Porteus. 

Paley’s works are: 1. ‘APefenoe of the 
“ Considerations on the ProprieW of requhv 
ing a Subscription to Articles of Faith [by 
Bishop (Edmund) Law],’ anon. 1774. 2. ‘Ob- 
servations on the Character and Example of 
Christ, and^ an Appendix on the Morality of 
the Gospel,' annexed to Bishop Law's ‘lie- 
flections,’ 1776. 3. ‘ Caution recommended 
in -the Use and Application of Scripture 
Language,’ -visitation sermon preached at 
Carlisle on 16 July 1777, Cambridge, 1777, 
again, 1782. 4. ‘The Clergyman’s Compa- 
nion in visiting the Sick,’ attributed to 
Paley, is mei-^ a reprint of an old compi- 
lation (see E. Palbt, p. xcvii). 6. ‘ Advice 
addressed to the Young Clergy of the Diocese 
of Carlisle’ (ordination sermon on 29 July 
1781), 1783. 6. ‘ A Distinction of Orders in 
the Church defended upon Principles of Public 


u 1 preacuea as uuDim on the oonsei 
tioa of the Bishop of Qlonfert, on 21 Si 
1782)’ 1782_. 7. ‘Principles of Moral i 
Political Philosopliy,* 1786, A saveutee: 
eiUtion of this appeared in 1809. An editi 
with notes by A. Bain, ^peered in 1602 i 
one, with notes by K. l^’liately, in 1869.’ 
‘Analysis ’ by 0. v. Le Grice reached a fou 
edition in 1822. The chapter on the I 
tish constitution was reprinted separatolj 


1792. 8. ‘The Young Christian instructed 

in Beading and in the Principles of Beligion ; 
compiled for the use of the Sunday-schools 
in Carlisle.’ A charge of plagiarism was 
made against this hy J. Robertson, author of 
a spelling-book from which Paley hod ap- 
propriated passages. Paley’e clever and 
amusing answer is given by Meadloy (Am. 
p, 166), and in Nitmola’s ‘Anecdotes’ (iiL 
o02). 0. ‘ Herts Paulina j or the Truth of 
the Scripture History of St. Paul_ evinced by 
a Comparison of the Epistles which bear lus 
name -with the Acts of the Apostles and 
with one another,’ 1790. A sixth edition 
appeared in 1809 ; editions, with notes, &c., 
by J. Tate, by T. E. Birlm, and by J. S. 
Ilowson appeared in 1840, 1860, and 1877 
respectively. A German translation was 
published in 1797. 10. 'Charge to the 

Clergy of the Diocese of Carlisle,’ 1700. 
11. 'Reasons for Contentment; addressed to 
the Labouring Port of the British Puhlie,’ 

1793. 12. ‘Memoir of Bishop Edmund 
Law,’ in Hutchinson’s ‘ History of Cumber- 
land] (1794) and the ‘ Enoyolopmdia Bri- 
tennioa,’ and reprinted, with notes by Anony- 
mous, in 1800. 18. ‘ A View of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,’ 1794. A fifteenth 
edition appeared in 1811 ; editions, with notes 
by T. B. Birks, R. Potts, and R. "Whatoly, 
appeared in 1848, 1860, and 1869 respeo- 
tively. An ‘Analysis,’ first published at 
Cambridge in 1796, went through several 
editions, and others have shice appeared. 

‘ Rhymes for all the authors quoted in the 
first eight chapters ’ was puhlished at Cam- 
bridge m 1872, and an analysis, with ‘ each 
tdiapter summarised in verse,’ by A. J. "Wil- 
kin&on, in 1792. 14. 'Dangers incidental 

to the Clerical Character’ (sermon at St. 
Mary's, Cambridge, on 6 July 1796), 1796. 
16. 'Assize Sermon at Durham,’ 1796. 

10. _ ‘ Natural Theology ; or Evidence of the 
Existence and Attributes of the Deity col- 
lected from the Appearances of Nature,’ 
1802. A twentieth edition appeared in 1820. 
‘Natural Theology,’ published 1886-9, in- 
dudes Pdey’s ‘Natural Theology’ in vole. 

11. and iii., with notes by Lorcf Brougham 
and Sir C. Bell. The other volumes ard dis- 
sertations by Brougham. An Italian trans- 
lation appeared in 1808, and a Spanish in 
1825, 17. ‘Sermons on Several Subjects,’ 
■printed in obedience to the author’s' will, 
;or distribution among the inhabitants of 
Bishop-Weormouth. A surreptitious reprint 
induced Palsy’s executors to publish this, 
and to hand over the proceeds to olinriUos. 
Other sermons were added in E. Paloy’s edi- 
tion of his works. 18. ‘ Sermons and (Tracis, 
1808, contains Nos. 1, 8, 4, 6, 0, 8, 10, 11, 
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14, Id. 19. ‘Sonnons on Various Subjects, ’ 
edited by E. Palw, 1826. The first collec- 
tive edition of Palsy’s works appeared in 
8 vols. in 1806-8 ; one by Alexander Chal- 
mers appeared in 6 vols. 8vo in 1819 ; one by 
H. Ijynam in 4 vols. 8vo in 1826 ; one by Ed- 
mund Paley in 7 vols. 8vo in 1826, and affain 
in 4 vols. in 1838 j and one by D. S. Way- 
land in 6 vols. in 1837. A one-volume edi- 
tion was published in 1861. 

[A life of Paley, in Public Characters (1802, 
pp. 97-127), was read by Paley himself, who made 
a few notes upon it, used by his son ; anothp 
appeared in Aikin’s GleneralBio^phy, 1808, vii. 
588-92. A careful Life by G.W. Ideadley, his 
' constant companion ’ at Bishop-Weormouth, was 
published in 1800, and a second edition, enlarged, 
in 1810. A longer Life, by his son Edmund, was 
prefixed to the MCion of his works in 1825. It 
includes some specimens of his notebooks, &o., 
but gives fewer facts than Headley's, whom it 
corrects on particular points, though his general 
accuracy is acknowledged. Other lives — as that 
in Chalmers, one byLynam prefixed to works in 
1823, and one by D. S. w^lond prefixed to 
works, in 1837 — depend upon Headley. A good 
description of Faley’s lectures is given in tho 
TTnivorsal Magazine for 1805, ii. 414, 509, by ‘a 
pupil,’ probably IV. Frend h. v.] An account 
of his ‘ conversations ' at Lincoln, in the New 
Monthly Heview for 1827, is by Henry Digby 
Best [q. V.] ; cf. Notes and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 
204 ; information has been kindly given by the 
master of Christ’e College.] L. S. 

PALFREYMAN, THOMAS (d. 1689 P), 
author, was a gentleman of the chapel royal, 
toother with Tallis, Farront, Hunnis, and 
other weH-kuown musicians in Edward VPs 
reign. He continued in office till 1689, ap- 
parently the year of his death^CAeque-Poo^qf 
Chapel Bopal, ed. Rimbault, pp. 4, 196]^. John 
Parkhurst [q. v.], the bishop of Norwich, ad- 
dressed on epigram to Palfreyman and Robert 
Coucli conjointly, and complimented them 
on their proficiency alike in music and theo- 
logy. Palfreyman seems to have lived in 
the parish of St. Peter, Oornhill. The fol- 
lowing works, all religious exhortations, are 
assigned to him: 1. ‘AnExhortationioEnow- 
ledge and Love of God,’ London, 1660, 8vo. 
2. ‘ Tho. Palfreyman his Paraphrase on the 
Romons ; also certain little tracts of Mart. 
Oellorius,’ Loudon, n.d. 4to. 3. ’Divine 
Meditations,’ London, by Henry Bynnemon 
for William Norton, 1672, 8voj dedicated 
to Isabel Harington, a gentlewoman of the 
Queen’s privy diamber. 4. ‘The Treatise 
ofHeaucmyPhilosophie: oonteyning therein 
not one^ the most pithie sentences of God’s 
sacred Scriptures, but also the sayings of 
certaiue Auncient and Holie Fathers, Lon- 
don, by William Norton, 1678 j’ a 4to of 


nine hundred pages, dedicated to Thomas, 
earl of Sussex (Brit. Mus.) Unpaged lives 
of Moses and David are prefixed ; there foUow 
long and tedious chapters on God, on Faith, 
and on various vices and virtues. 

In 1667 PalfrOTman revised and re-edited 
‘A Treatise of Moroll Philosophy, contoin- 
ynge the sayinges of the wyse,’ which Wil- 
liam Baldwin had first published in 1647. 
Palfreyman’s version of 1667 is described as 
‘ nowe once again augmented and the third 
tyme enlarged.’ It was published by Richard 
TotteU on 1 July 1667, and was dedicated 
to Henry Hastings, earl of Huntingdon (Brit. 
Mus.) It was a popular book, and new edi- 
tions appeared in 1675, 1684, 1687, 1601, 
1696, 1610, 1620, and 1680. 

One Thomas Palfremon, described as a 

E lebeian and native of Oxford, matriculated 
:om AH Souls’ College on 8 July 1586, aged 
34. He may have been a son of the author. 
A second ^omas Palfrymau proceeded B. A. 
from New Inn Hall, Oxford, on 14 May 1633 
(M.A. 1636), was incorporated at Cambridge 
in 1661, and became vicar of Threckinghom m 
1637, and of Haoeby, Lincolnshire, in 1638. 
His son, of the same names (B. A. from Corpus 
Ckristi CoUege, Oxford, 1662, M. A. 1666),wa8 
made vicar of Youlgrave, Derbyshire, in 1686. 

[Hunter’s manuscript Ohorus Vatum, Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MS. 24499, f. 498 Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. ; Blit. Mus. Cat. ; Haslitt’s Handbook ; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man.] 

S.L. 

PALGRAVE, SiE FRANCIS (1788- 
1861),historian,born in London in July 1788, 
was of Jewish parentage, his father being 
Meyer Cohen, a member of the Stock Ex- 
change. He was educated at borne by Dr. 
Montucci, from whom be acquired a groat 
facility in Italian. At eight be translated 
the 'Battle of the Frogs and Mice’ into 
French from a Latin version^ and this was 
pnbished by his fiither, with tho title, 
' 'O/iilpov ^(rrpa.)(ppvppaxia . . . traduite de la 
version Latine d’E. Bergl6re . . . par M. 
Franpois Cohen de Eentish Town, de 
huit ons,’ Loudon, 1797, 4to, pp. 58 (Rjt'A 
Mus. Cat . ; Notes and Queries, 2nd sor. xii. 
66), In 1803 ho was articled to Loggia & 
Smith, soHcitors, of Basinghall Street, Lon- 
don, and afterwards acted as their monagmg 
clerk till 1822, when he took chambers in the 
Eing'sBench Walk, Temple. Inl827hewas 
called to the bar (Middle Temple), and was for 
several years prin^slly engaged in pedigree 
cases before the House of Lords. In 1823, 
the year of his mexriage, he hod embraced 
the Christian faith, and at the same time 
changed the surname of Cohen to Palgrave, 
the maiden name of his wife’s mother. 
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Palgrave liad for a long time devoted his 
leism-e to literary and antiquarian studies, 
and in 1818 edited a collection_ of Anglo- 
Jforman chansons. From 1814 till 1831 _he 
was a constant contributor to the ‘Edin- 
burgh ' and ‘ Quarterly ’ reviews, and he 
afterwards made occasional contributions 
till 1845. One of his most important articles 
was on the ‘ Fine Arts in Florence ’ ( Quarterly 
Eerieto, Junel840),inwhichhe gave expres- 
sion (as also in his ‘Handbook for Travfflera 
in Northern Italy’) to certain views of art 
which have since found wide acceptance. 
Part of this article was extracted by the 
forger of Shelley’s letters (in 1862), and 
passed off as the genuine composition of the 
poet. In 1831 Palgra\e first gave attention 
to the publication of the pubho records, and 
in August 1823 a plan proposed by him was 
approved by the Oommission of Becords. 
IVom 1827 to 1837 he edited for the Hecord 
Commission the ‘ Parliamentary Writs,’ the 
‘Eotttli OurisB Eegis,’ the ‘Kalendara of the 
Treasury of the Exchequer,’ ‘Documents and 
Becords Ulustrating the History of Scot- 
land,' and wrote his ‘ Essay upon the Original 
Authority of the Kind's OounoU..’ In 1881 
he published a ‘ History of England ’ in the 
Anglo-Saxon period for the Family Library. 
In 1882 he published ‘ The Bise and Progress 
of the English Commonwealth.' This book 
was, on its appearance, pronounced by the 
‘Edinburgh Beview ’ (July 1882, pp. 305 f.) 

‘ the most luminous work that has been pro- 
duced on the early institutions of England.’ 
Falgrave’s friend Hallam, described it 
(Middle Ages, 10th ed. 1853, vol. i. pref. to 
sup. notes, xii) os a work displaying ‘ omni- 
farious reading and a fearless spirit,’ though 
it did not always carry conviction to a 
sceptical temperament. Freeman says that 
tt still ‘ remains a memorable book,’ana shows 
its author’s ‘ characteristic union of research, 
daring, and ingenuity’ (Norman Conquest, 
L 71, V. 334). 

In 1882 Palgmve was knighted, and was 
subsequently one of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions commissioners. In 1888 he was ap- 
pointed deputy - keeper of her majesty’s 
records, an office which ho held till his death. 
Palgrave gathered together at the rolls office 
the national muniments that had till then 
been dispersed in lifty-six offices, and the 
erection of the first block of the Becord Bepo- 
sitory was due to his exertions. As deputy, 
keeper he issued twen^-two atmual reports, 
beginning with 1840. In 1851 Palgrave puh- 
Imed the first volume of his ‘History of 
Normandy aud England ; ’ volume ii. appeared 
inl867, hut volumes iii.and iv. werepuWished 
posthumously. The ‘Edinburgh’ reviewer 


(April 1859, pp. 486 f.) commented severely 
on the ecceutrioity and discursiveness of 
Palgrave’s style, some faults of which were 
probably due'to his baying dictated the work 
to an amanuensis. Mr. F reemnn declares that 
he has found some of Palgrave’s theories more 
fascinating than eonnd, but remarks that 
Palgrave was pre-eminent ‘in assorting the 

f 'eat truth ’ that imperial ideas influenced 
uropeon politics long after a.d. 476. Pal- 
grave was accused by one of his critics of a 
‘fanaticism’ for mediroval historians, but 
Palgrave himself said that when he began 
to write, ‘ a dead set had been made at the 
middle ages.’ There can he no question as 
to his services both in popularising and in 
promoting the critical study of modimvol his- 
tory in England. 

Palgrave died on 6 July 1861, aged 72, at 
his house at Hampstead Ureon, Hampstead, 
where he lived next door to Sir Howland 
Hill of the Post Office (Walpojku, Old and 
New London, v. 490). He had boon for many 
years a fellow of the Boyal Society. A por- 
trait, by O'. Bichmond, painted in 1844, is in 
the possession of his son, Mr. B. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, F.B.S. 

Palgrave married, in 1823, Elisiabelli, 
daughter of Dawson Tiirnor of Croat Yar- 
mouth, by w'hom he had issue (1) Francis 
Turner Palgrave (1824-1897), professor of 
poetry at 0.xlbrd [see SuiPT,.] ; (2) William 
G ifford Palgrave [q. v.], tho Bastmi travollor | 
(3) Bobert Harry IngliH Palgrave (6. 1837), 
F.E.S. ; (4) Sir Beginakl F. D. Palgrave 
(1829-1004), clerk to the House of Com- 
mons 1886-1003. 

Palgrave's principal publications are as 
followB : 1. O/i^pov ^aTpa}(oiivoiuij(ia, Lon- 
don, 1797, 4to (trajislatod ; see above). 
2. ' Oy eneuyt une chanson . . . dos grievonses 
oppressions qe la . . . commune de Englotorro 
souf&e,’ &o. [edited by P.], 181 8, -I to. 3. ‘ The 
Piirliamentory Writs . . . oolleotod and edited’ 
hyP., 1827,&o.,fol. 4. Waco’s ‘LoBomaiit 
des dues de Normandie/ ed. by P. [1828], dto. 
6. ‘ History of England,’ vol. i. only, Loudon, 
1881, 12mo (Family Library). 6. 'Oon- 
ci^tory Beform,’ London [183] ], 8vo. 7. ‘ The 
Eise and Progress of tho English Common- 
wealth’ (Anglo-Saxon period), 2 parts, Lon- 
don, 1882, 4to. 8. 'Obaorvatious on . . . the 
Establishment of New Municipal Corpora- 
tions,’ London, 1832, privately printed, 8voj 
another ed. 1888^ 8vo. 9. ‘An Essay on the 
Original Authority of tlio King’s 'Ootinoil,* 
1834, Bvo. 10. ‘ Botuli Ourim Begin, ’ ed. by P., 
1836, 8vo. 11. ‘The Antient Kalondars and 
Inventories of the Treasury of Ilia Majesty’s 
Exchequer,’ ed. by 1’., 1836, 8 VO. 12. ‘Docu- 
ments and Becords illustrating the Histoi'y 
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of Scotland,’ vol. i. 1837, 8vo. 1 3. ‘ Truths 
and Fictions of the Middle Ages : the Mer- 
chant and the Frioi',’ London, 1837, 8vo. 
14. ‘ Annual Reports of the Deputy-Keeper 
of the Public Records ’ (Sir F. P.), 1840- 
1861 ; also ‘ Index ’ to the same, published 
at London, 1866, fol. 16. ‘ Les noma et armes 
de Ohivalers et Bnchelers qefeurent en la 
hntaylle a Borghhrigge,’ ed. P. [1840 P], fol. 
16. ‘Handbook for Travellers m Northern 
Italy,’ 1842, 12inoj and later editions to 
1877, 8vo. 17. ‘The Lord and the Vassal: 
a familiar Exposition of the Feudal System 
in the Middle Ages,’ 1844, 8vo. 18. ‘The 
History of Normandy and England,’ 4 vols. 
London, 1861-64, 8vo. 

[The above account is principally baaed on the 
Memoir in Gent. Mag. 1861, pt. ii. pp. 441-45. 
See also 23rd Report of the Deputy-Keeper of 
the Pnblic Records (T. D. Rardy), pp. 3, 4; 
Brit. Mus. Oat.] W. W. 

PAIjGRAVE, william GIFFORD 
(1826-1888), diplomatist, second son of Sir 
Francis Pateave [q. v.l deputy-keeper of 
the Public Records, by Us wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Dawson Tuiuer, banker, of Great 
Yarmouth, was horn at 22 Parliament 
Street, Westminster, 24 Jan. 1826. He 
was sent to Charterhouse (1838-1844),whar8 
he won the gold medal for classical verse, and 
became ewtain of the school. Thence he 
went to Trinity College, Oxford, where he 
had gained an open scholarship, and at the 
age of twenty, after only two and a half 
years’ residence, he graduated, taking a first- 
class in litera hwmmoret and a second-class 
in mathematics. He already felt the attrac- 
tion of the East, and, turning aside from the 
romise of distinction in England which was 
efore him, he at once went to India, and 
received a lieutenant’s commission in the 
8th Bombay regiment of native infantry. In- 
heriting, os he did, his father’s linguistic apti- 
tude, educated os he was beyond mostIn£an 
Bubaltems of his time, fearless, energetic, and 
resourceful in character, he appeared to have 
the prospect of a rapid rise iu his profession; 
hut early impressions derived from reading 
a translation of the famous Arab romance 
< Antar ’returned upon him when in the East, 
and gave him a bent towards missionary work 
among the Arabian peoples. He became a 
convert to Roman Catholicism, was received 
into a jesuit establishment in the Madras 
presidency, and was ordained a priest. For 
fifteen years he continued connected with the 
Italian and French branches of the order. 
He was employed in its missionary work in 
Southern India until June 1868, when he 
proceeded to Rome. After engaging in study 


there until the autumn of that year, he went 
to Syria, where he was for some years a sue* 
oessfnl missionary, particularly in the town 
of Zahleh. He made many converts, founded 
numerous schools, and acquired an extra- 
ordinary familiarity with Arab manners and 
habits of life and thought. 

The often-repeated story that he had 
officiated as ‘Imanm’in mosques is with- 
out foundation. His own repugnance to 
Mohammedanism and the rules of his order 
alike made it impossible ; but he could, and 
did, pass without difficulty for a native of 
the East. When the Druse persecution of 
the Maronites broke out, he was invited 
by the Maronite Christians, among whom 
he had acquired great infiuence, to place him- 
self at their head and give them the bene- 
fit of his military training; but, though will- 
ing to counsel them as a friend, he could 
not as a jesuit take tm arms and lead them. 
From the massacre at Damascus of June 1861 
he escaped with bare life, and the Syrian 
mission being for the time broken up, he re- 
turned to Western Europe. Napoleon Ht 
obtained ftom him a report on the causes of 
the persecution of the Syrian Christians, and 
he also visited England and Ireland. Later 
in 1861 he delivered lectures in various parts 
of Ireland on the Syrian massacres, wich 
were afterwards republished from newspaper 
reports, under the title ‘ Four Lectures on 
the Massacres of the Christians in Syria,' 
London, 1861, 8vo. In 1862 he returned to 
Syia. 

For many years Arabia had remained closed 
to Europeans. Palgrave now undertook an 
adventurous journey across Central Arabia, 
which he accomplished in 1862 and 1668. 
His object was to ascertain how for mis- 
sionary enterprise was possible among pure 
Arabs, but he also accepted a mission from 
Napoleon III, who furnished funds for the 
journey, for the purpose of rmorting on the 
attitude of the Arabs towards France, and 
on the possibility of obtaining pure Arabian 
blood-stook for breeding purposes in Europe. 
Passing as a Syrian Christian doctor and mer- 
chant, ne found bis best protection in his in- 
timate acquaintance with Arabian manners, 
speeob, and letters. But he carried bis life 
in bw hands ; for, in the midst of the Wahabi 
fanatics of Central Arabia, detection would 
certainly have been his ruin. Once at HaiU 
he was recognised as having been seen at 
Damascus, and at Riadh he was suspected 
and accused of being an English spy, but 
natural hardihood and presence of mind, aided 
by good fortune, secured his safety. The re- 
sult of bis journey he embodied in one of 
the most fascinating of modem books of 
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travel, his ‘Narrative of a Year’s Journey 
throui^li Central and Eastern Arabia,’ pub- 
lishecfin 186.5(2 vols. London, 8vo. AFrenoh 
translation by E. Jonveaux appeared at Paris 
in 1866, and an abridgment of the some trans- 
lation in 1869). Eor a time the obscurity 
■which hung over the objects of his mission 
excited a certain amount of hostile criticism 
respecting his motives in undertaking this 
danng and adventurous exploration ; but its 
merit and the address -with -which it was 
carried out never were in question. Shortly 
before his return to England, finding mission 
work in Arabia impracticable, hoj with the 
consent of his supenors, severed his connec- 
tion -with the Society of Jesus, and engaged 
in diplomatic work for the English govern- 
ment. 

In July 186-5 he was despatched to Abys- 
s'min on a special mission to obtain from Eing 
Theodore the release of Consul Oameron and 
his fello'w captives. He was directed to re- 
main in. Egj'pt till June 1806, when he re- 
turned home, and ■was at once appointed 
British consul at Soukhoum Ealfi. Next 
year he was transferred to Trehizond. WhUe 
stationed them he made extensive journeys 
in the north of Asia 3Iinor, and his obser- 
vations were embodied in a ' Beport on the 
Anatolian Provinces of Trehizond, Sivas, 
Eostemouni, and Part of Angora,’ in 1868 
( Catalogue of Foreign Office Library). It is 
clear that he was keenly alive to the corrupt- 
ness and inelficiency of Ottoman rule as ne 
observed it in Trehizond, in Turkish Oeorgia 
(1870), and on the Upper Euphrates (1872). 
In 1873 he was appointed consul at St. 
Thomas iu the West Indies j in 1876 he was 
transferred to Manila; two years later he 
was appointed for a short time consul-gene- 
ral in Hnlgoria, and in 1879 he was sent 
to Bangkok. His health, never strong after 
the ha^hips to which he was exposed dur- 
ing his return journey after quitting Arabia, 
Butterod severely by the Siamese climate, and 
bis appointment to be minister-resident in 
Uruguay in 1884 was welcomed os likely to 
lead to his restoration to health. In this, 
however, he was disappointed. He died 
of bronchitis at Monte Video on SO Sept. 
1888, and his body was brought to England 
and buried in St. Thomas’s cemetery, Ful- 
ham. 

In spite of his bTillionce, his ofioisl career 
was less distinguished than might have been 
anticipated. He was a great linguist, and 
acquired languages 'with extreme ease — 
Japanese, for example, he learnt colloquially 
in two months — but bis Interest iu them was 
not that of a philologist; he learnt them 
only for practice use, and when he no longer 


required them he ceased to speak them. He 
was a learned student of Dante, a good 
Latin scholar, and something of a bolanist, 
and wherever he went, as his writings show, 
he was a keen observer. Some years after 
quitting tbe Society of Jesus, he came under 
the influenoo of various eastern religious 
^sterns, especially the Shintoism of Japan. 
This form of religious belief had attracted 
him during a trip to Japan, which he had 
visited while temporarily on leave from his 
duty at Bangkok. During the last three 
years of his life he became reconciled to the 
Ilotnim catholic church, and died in that faith. 
In 187S tbe Royal Geographical Society, to 
which in February 1864 he had communi- 
cated the geographical results of his Arabian 
journey, elected him a fellow, and he was 
also a medallist of the French Geographical 
Society and a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. He married, in 1868, Eatherine, 
daughter of G. E. Simpson of Norwich, by 
whom he had three sons. Thera is an en- 
graved medallion-portrait of him, from a very 
lifelike relief byT.Woolner, B.A., prefixed to 
his ‘ Arabia,’ and a photogiapbin the memoir 
in ‘ Men of Mark.’ 

His published writings were, iu addition 
to those mentioned : 1. ‘ Hermann Agho,’ a 
fascinating romance of Eastern life (2nd 
edit. 2 vols. 1872, London, 8vo ; 3rd edit, 
1878). 2. ‘Essays on Eastern Questions,’ 
1872. 8. ‘Dutch Guiana,’ 1876. 4. ‘Ulysses: 
or Scenes and Studies in many Lands.’ 
Twelve essays reprinted from ‘ Fraser’s,’ 
‘OornhiU,’ and other periodicals, London, 
1887, 8vo. 6. ‘A Vision of Life: Semblance 
and Reality,' a long and mystical religious 
poem, published posthumously in 1891, with 
which ne bad been occupied almost tul the 
time of his death. 

[Preface to A Vision of Life; Proceedings of 
the Boyal Ueographical Society, November 1888; 
Thompson Cooper’s Men of Mark, vol. iv. ; Times, 
3 Oct 1886; Atheneum, 6 Oct. 1888; Saturday 
Beview, 8 Oct. 1888 ; information from Sir 
Eeginald Palgrave, K.C.B., and Mr. F. T. Pal- 
grave.] J, A. 11. 

PAIilN, WILLIAM (1803-1882), divine, 
oungest son of Richard Palin, who married 
arah Durden, was born at Mortlake, Surrey, 
on 10 Nov. 1803, While a private tutor 
he published in June 1829, when living at 
Southampton, ‘The Feisiaus of yEschylus, 
translated on a new plan, with copious Eng- 
lish Critical aud Explanatory On 

17 Deo. 1829 he matriculated from St, Alban 
HaR, Oxford, but he soon migrated to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B,A‘, 
1833, and M.A, 1861. He was admitted ad 
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tumlom at Oxford on 21 Jimel861. Palin was 
ordained deaeon by the bishop of London on 
Trinity Sunday, 1833, and was curate in 
charge of Stifford in Essex for twelvemonths. 
From July 1834 till death he was rector of 
Stifford. Between 1861 and 1863 the pariah 
church was restored through his exertions. 
With a daughter he compiled ' Stifford and its 
Neighbourhood, Past and Present,’ a descri^ 
tion of twenty parishes in South Essex pri- 
vately printed 1871); and ‘More about Stif- 
ford and ils Neighbourhood ’ f 1872). Both 
1 olumescontainmany extractanomporishre- 
gisters, and are full of information on social 
life. He died in the rectory-house at Stifford on 
16 Oc t. 1882,and was buried in the churchyard. 

Palin mairied Emily Isabella Slaimhter 
(1818-1878), daughter of Stephen Long, 
solicitor, of Southampton Buildings, London. 
Their children were: Emily Isabella Jane, 
who contributed to Shipley’s ‘ Lyra Messi- 
anica’: William Long, an artist; Mary Eliza, 
wife of Croalogh Hammer Crossley of Seait- 
cliffe, Lancashire; and Fanny Elizabeth, who 
wrote verses for children. 

Palin’s other works consisted of: 1. ‘Vil- 
lage Lectures on the Lito^,’ 1837. 2. ‘ Bel- 
lingham : a Narrative of a Ohristianin Search 
of the Church,’ 1839, 3. ‘History of the 
Church of England, 1688-1717,’ 1861; a con- 
tinuation, ‘in a state of forwardness,’ was 
never published. The labour involved more 
research than was practicable for a country 
parson. He also wrote a paper on 4. ‘ The 
Weekly Offertory: its Obligations, UEes,Ke- 
sults,’which went through two editions. 6. 

‘ Squire Allworthy and Former Blunt on the 
WeeklyOfl'ertory: a Dialogue,’ 1843. 6. 'Ten 
Reasons against Disestablishment,’ 1873 and 
1885. 7. ‘The Christian Month: Original 
Hymns for each Day of the Month, set to 
music by Miss Mounsey,’ Two hymns by him 
were contributed t o Orby Shipleys ‘ LyraMes- 
sianica,’ 1864. From 1863 to 1867 he edited 
the ‘ Churchman’s Magazine,’ and he contri- 
buted frequeutlyto various church periodicals. 

[Men of the lime, 1866 ed.; Hist, ot Stiffhrd, 
p. 72, 179-80 ; Ghiardian, 26 Oct. 1882, p. i486 ; 
roster's Alumni Oxon,] W. S, 0. 

PALK, Sib EOBEBT (1717-1708), 
governor of Madras, was eldest son of Walter 
Pulk, seventh in descent from Henry Palk, 
who owned Ambrooke, Devonshire, in the 
time of Henry VII. Bobert was born at Am- 
btooke in December 1717. Having taken 
deacon’s orders, he entered the royal navy as 
chaplain to the Namur, the flagship of Edward 
Boscawen [q. v.] on 27 April 1746, and, al- 
though ke was nominally transferred to the 
Marlborough on 28 Aug,, continued in the 
Namur, being present in her at Anson’s vic- 


tory over the French off Cape Finisterre (3 
May 1747) and proceeding in her to the East 
Indies (4 Nov. 1747). While the admiral and 
his staff, including Palk, were on shore at 
Fort St. David (12 April 1749) the Namur 
went down with aU the rest of the officers and 
crew in a hurricane off the coast. Palk then 
entered the East India (Jompanr’s service, 
being appointed one of the two chaplains at 
Fort St. George (24 Got. 1761). In that ca- 
pacity he performed official work of import- 
ance. In Juno 1763, during the contest for 
the Carnatic between Chiinda Sahib, favoured 
by the French, andMahommed All, favoured 
by the English, Palk was dcpuled envoy to 
the rajah of Tanjore, and prevailed on that 
prince to give assistance to the English can- 
didate. In January 1754, after the close of 
the contest, Palk and Vansitlart were thetwo 
delegates appointed to discuss terms of settle- 
ment with the French agents, Lavaur, Kir- 
jean, and Baiisset, at Sadras, a Dutch settle- 
mentbelweenPondichorryandMailras. After 
an angry discussion of eleven days the confer- 
ences were broken off. In April 1754 Palk 
was again sentto Tanjore, the rajah of which 
was again wavering, and for a second time 
succeeded in confirming his aU^iance. Peace 
was eventually signed on 11 Jan. 1766, Ma- 
hommed All being at lost recognised nabob 
of the Carnatic, and in January 1756 Palk 
was sent to Aroot with Colonel Stringer 
Lawrence, with whom ho formed a Ufe-loiig 
ffiendship, to conduct the nabob to Madras. 

On 7 Nov 1767 Palk resigned his chap- 
laincy at Fort St. Oeovgt' and retunied to Eng- 
land. He t hen renounced holy orders and mar- 
ried. 0n20ct. 176J he entered theEast India 
Con^any’s civil 8ervice,and on arriving atFort 
St. George (16 Dot. 1762) was appointed se- 
cond member in council, was member of the ac- 
counts and treasury committoee, and nomi- 
nated export-warobousekeeper and commis- 
sary. In Cot. 1763 George ( al'terwarda baron) 
Pigot (rf. 1777) [q. v.], the governor of Madras, 
resigned office. He was succeeded (14Nov.) 
by Polk, who found himself ealledupon to for- 
mulate the relatione between the English and 
the Deccanpowers. Mohommed Ali had incur- 
red heavy debts to tbo English, on account of 
their assistonoe to him during the post war. 
He had made cessions of torriloiy and granted 
assignments on Ills revenue. But this being 
insufliciont, he endeavoured to augment his 
income by plundering the weaker princes in 
or bordering on his own dominions, Palk, 
while ready to give the nabob any reasonable 
assistanoe in maintaining order within his 
actual boundaries, declined to help him in a 
policy of aggression. While, therefore,_ he as- 
sisted him to crush therajah of Madura in Get. 
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1764, he protfccteJ the raler of Tanjore, lul- 
iaii against him. laspite of many representa- 
tions from the nabob, Palk refused to sanction 
an attack on Tuljarji; and -when a dilute 
arose between the rulers of Tanjore and the 
Carnatic regarding the right of repairing the 
great embankment of the Kaveri river, Palk 
decided in favour of Tanjore. (Por Palks 

policy regardingTanjore,seenumeroua letters 

in Rous’s Appendix, Nos. vi. x. xii. xiii.) 

In 1766 Robert, lord Olive [q. v.], obtained 
a grant from the moghul of the five districts 
known as the Northern Sircars for the Madras 
presidency. Colonel Oalliaud was therefore 
sent upfromMadras to take possession of them. 
B ’t the nizam of the Deccan, to whom they 
had previouslybelonged, resented the transfer, 
and Waded the Carnatic with a large army. 
Palk, alarmed for Madras, huri'iedlv directed 
Colliaud to coma to terms with the nizam, 
and on li Nov. 1766 a treaty was signed at 
Hyderabad, by which the company agreed to 
leave the sircar of Guntur in the hands of 
the mzam’s brother, Baselut Jung, and to 
pay a tribute of eight lacs a year for the 
remaining territory. This treaty is repro- 
bated by all historians as a grave act of 
purillanunity. The worst article in the treaty, 
however, was that by which the English pro- 
mised to give the nizam military assistance 
'to settle the aft'aii's of his government in 
everything that is right and proper,’ a vague 
expression which involved the Maoraa govern- 
ment the following year in the nizam’s 
attack on Hyder Au, the sultan of Mysore. 
Palk resigned his governorship, and returned 
home in January 1767, and it would seem, 
from Hyder'a own words (see "Wiukb, Sie- 
t ry of My soor), that this enterprise on the 
part of the English was really due to Mr. 
Wurchier, Palk% suoceaeor. 

On hib return to England Palk, who had 
accumulated a lai^ fortune out in India, 
purchased Haldon House in Devonshire, the 
former seat of the Chudleigh family, whi<m he 


greatly enlarged. His old friend. General 
Lawrence, resided with him, and on his death 
in 17761eft aU his property to Falk’s children. 
In return Falk set up a la^e monument to 
Lawrence’s memory on Pen Hill, Devonshire. 
Falk, who took a great interest in political 
matters, was member for Ashburton, Devon- 
shire, Wm 1767 to 1768, and from 1774 to 
1787. On 19 June 1772 he was created a 
baronet. He was a tory in sentiment, but 
resented Lord North’s act, passed in 1773, 
for the regulation of the East India Company, 
and took up an independent attitude on 
matters connected with India, The Warren 
Hastings correspondence in the British 
Museum contains a large number of letters 


written by Sir Robert Palk from 1709 1 o 1782 
to Warren Hastings. They are mainly oc- 
cupied with sketches of current events, hut 
show that Palk strongly supported hisfriend’e 
interests in parliament and at the East India 
House. Palk died at Haldon House in May 
1798. Palk Strait, which seppates Ceylon 
from India, was named after him. 

He married, on7Feh. 1761, Anne, daughter 
of Arthur Vansittart, of Shottesbrook, Berk- 
shire, by whom he had three daughters and 
one eon, named Lawrence, after the family 
friend. General Lawrence. He was succeeded 
in the haionetoy by his son Lawrence ((f, 
1813), M.P. for Devonshire, and Sir Law- 
rence’s grandson, also named Lawrence and 
for many years M.P., was created, 29 April 
1880, Lord Haldon ; ho died 22 March 1883, 
and was succeeded by Lowrenoe Ilusketh 
Palk, second lord Haldon (1816-1903). 

[India Office records ; Iliatorioa of India by 
Marshman and Mill ; Wilks’s lliab. of Mysour ; 
Orme’s Mil. Trans, in Hindostan ; R. O. Cam- 
bridge’s Account of the War in India 1750-60, 
London, 1761 ; Cornwallis Oorvpsp. ; Rous’s 
Appendix; Hist, and Management of East India 
Company; Letters from East India Company’s 
Servants; Warren Hastings Corresp. ; Polwhele’s 
Hist, of DeTonshire ; (lent. Mag. 1708, pt, i. 
p. 44:6; Bethnm’s Baronotaga of England; 
Burke’s Peerage.] Q. P. M-X. 

PALLADIUS (Jl- 481 P),arokdeaconand 
missionary to Ireland, is often confused with 
St. Patrick [q. v.] He was doubtloss a native 
of a Greek city in Southern Gaul, and was 
thereby brought into relations with St, Qer- 
manus of Auxerre, with whom ho is authori- 
tatively associated. 'The doubtful tradition of 
his British origin rests on the authority of late 
writers, like Antonins Pobsevinus the josuib, 
andama^inal note in a manuscript at iVuity 
College, Dublin, ‘Pell. BriUan. gonorc,’ Re 
is mainly known from a few rcforcncos made 
to him by his contemporary. Prosper of Aqui- 
taine. Eirst^iudcr A.n. 429, we are t old that 
Amcola the Pelagian corrupted the churches 
ofBritaiu by the poison of his doctrine, but 
that Pope Oeleetine was stiiTed up by the 
deacon Palladius to send Germanus, bishop 
of Auxerre, to displace the heretics, and direct 
the Britons to the catholic faith. Secondly, 
under 431, PaUadius is said to have been 
sent ' to the Scots that believe in Christ os 
their first Bishop, by the ordination of Pope 
Oelestine,’ and the same act is referred to as 
a proof that ‘while the pope laboured to 
keep the Roman island catholic, he also 
made the barbarous island Christian, by or- 
daining a bishop for the Soots.’ 

The mission of Palladius is also referred 
to by Bedo, by the ' Old English Chronicle ’ 
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(which copies Bede confusedly), and by vari- 
ous Irish writers from the ninth century. The 
only information supplied by these sources 
worthy of acceptance is that Palladius, though 
he founded some churches in Ireland, was un- 
successful in his mission, quitted the country, 
crossed over into Britain, and died there very 
shortly after his landing. 

Many doubtful traditions are recorded of 
Palladius by later writers. In the scholia on 
‘Fiacc’s Hymn’ he is said to havo landed de- 
finitely in Wicklow, and founded there seve- 
ral churches, including 'Teach-ntt-Homan,’ or 
‘ the House of the Romans,’ which is identi- 
fied with a site called Tigrony in the parish 
of Castle Mac Adam, eo. Wicklow; but, not 
being well received, he went round the coast 
of Ireland towards the north, until driven 
by a great tempest he reached the extreme 
partof Modheidh (Hincardincshire P) towards 
the south, where he founded the church of 
Pordun, ‘ and Pledi is his name there.’ 

The ‘ Second Life of Patrick’ (‘Vita Se- 
ounda’) says the missionary arrived among 
the hostile men of Leinster, but managed to 
baptise ‘others’ and build, besides Teach-na- 
Roman, a church called Cellfine, identified 
with Kuleen Oormau (where he left the hooks, 
reRcs, and tablets given him by Cclestine), and 
another church, Bomuaoh Arda, identified 
with Bonard in West Wicklow, ‘ where are 
buried the holy men of the family [or at- 
tendants] of Palladius.’ After a short time, 
concludes this story, the saint died ‘ iu the 
plain of Girgin, at a place called Forddun. 
But others say he was crowned with mar- 
tyrdom.’ 

The ‘ Fourth life of Patrick ’ names the Lo- 
genions as the people among whom Palladius 
arrived, says a few beUeved in his message, 
but most rejected it, ‘ as Gud had not pre- 
destined the Hibernian people to ha brought 
by him from the error of heathenism,’ and 
asserts that the preacher’s stay in Ireland 
was only ‘ for a few days.’ 

The North British traditions about Pal- 
ladius are comparatively modem and unau- 
thentic, and can hardly be traced beyond the 
‘ Scotichronicon ’ of John of Fordun in the 
fourteenth century. The ‘ Breviary of Aber- 
deen’ (1609-10) contains the oldest known 
calendar, which marks 6 July as the festival 
of Palladius — ‘Apostle of the Scots.’ 

According to the ‘ Tripartite Life of St, 
Patrick,’ Palladius was accompanied by 
‘twelve men’ when he went ‘ to preach to the 
Gael,’ and landed at Inver Dea in Leinster; 
his cUef opponentwas Nathi, son of Garrohu ; 
he died of a natural sickness, after leaving 
Ireland, in the land of the Piets, and was 
buried in Liconium (Calendar (ff Oenffua), 
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A curious entry in the ‘ Leabhar Breac ’ do- 
clores that Palladius was sent ‘ with a Gospel’ 
by Pope Oelestine, not to the Irish direct, out 
‘ to Patrick, to preach to the Irish.’ 

The churches of Palladius were, according 
to ‘The Four Masters’ and Jocelyn, all built 
of wood. 

Prosper makes it clear that Palladitis was 
sent to Ireland after its conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and not to undertake its conversion. 
Some Irish writers, in order to connect St. 
Patrick directly with Rome and to magnify 
his labours, have misquoted Prosper’s words, 
and have misrepresented Palladius as being 
sent by Pope Celestine to convert Ireland for 
the first tims, to have felled in his attempt, 
and to have been succeeded by Patrick, who 
finally effected the conversion of the Irish. 
The truth seems to he that Palladius arrived 
long after Patrick had begun his mission, 
which was conducted independently of papal 
sanction, and that both before and after Fal- 
ladins’s arrival in Ireland Patrick's work 
proceeded, at anyrate in the north of Ireland, 
with uninterrupted success. The later Irish 
biographers of St. Patrick have transferred 
some nicts, true of Palladius only, to the 
euccessful ‘Apostle,’ and mingled the legends 
of both saints together. 

[Prosperof Aquitaine’s Clu’oniole; Bede's Eccl. 
Hist. i. 13; Old English Chronicle, A.n. 430; 
ancient lives of St. Patrick, of. especially the 
Tripartite Life, ed. by Whitley Stokee, pp. S60-4 
(Rdls Ser.); Breviary of Aberdeen for 6 July 
1509-10 ; Nennius’s Hist, of Britons, esp. c. 56; 
Todd’s St. Patrick, pp. 278-80, 284-08; Beeve's 
Adamnau; Hadclan and Stuliba, i. 18, and vol. ii, 
pt _ ii. p. 290 ; Life in Diet, of Christian Biogr. ; 
Bright’s Ohuieh Rist. pp. 840-60 ; Shearman’s 
Locn Patrioiana, esp. pp. 26-35, 402-12, 463-6; 
Stokes’s Ireland and the Celtic Chnioh, esp. p. 23; 
Olden's Chnrch of Ireland (National Churches 
Series), esp. pp. lO, 14, 406-12 ; Warren’s Li- 
turgy and Ritual of Celtic Chnrch, esp. pp. 30- 
33 ; Ussher’s Bodes. Brit. Antiq. t. vi. e. xvi. ; 
Bollaud. tom, i. Mail, p. 269 ; Beos's Essay on 
tlie Welsh Saints, p. 128 ; and see art. PATnicu.l 

0. E, B. 


PALLADY.RIOHARD 1633-1666), 
architect of tho original Somerset House, 
Strand, was educatod at Eton Oollege, whence 
he was, iu 1633, elected to a scholarship at 
Hing’s OoUege, Cambridge, hut he does not 
appear to have token a &^ee. In 1648-9, 
conjointly with Francis Foxhal, he pur^aaed 
of the crown, for 1,6227, Ifis. 3;?., the chantry 
of Aston, near Birmingham, with the manor 
of Ingon, Warwickshire, and other property. 
He became ‘ overseer of the works of theD uko 
of Somerset in the Strand,’ London, which 
were commenced in 1648. The fimotions of 
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the ‘ OTeracer ' seem to have embraced at 
this period those of both architect and sur- 
leyor, and hence it is safe to credit Pallady 
■with the design of Somerset Ilouse. Tlie 
suggestion that John of Padua [jj. v.] was 
responsible rests on no good authority . The 
■worhs there were interrupted by the Duke a 
loss of power on 14 Oct, 1649j but "were sub- 
sequently revived, and were stiU in operation 
in 1616. Mleanwhile, in October 1549, Pallady 
was, ■with other servants and friends of the 
duke, committed to the Tower ; but he was 
liberated on 25 Jan. following, on entering 
into his recognisance in a thousand marks to 
be forthcoming before the lords of the eouncO 
upon reasonable warning, to answer such 
charges as should be brought against him. In 
1664 and 1656 he was involved in litigation 
respecting the tithes of Wnrton in Lanea.- 
shiie, of which he had a lease from the dean 
and chapter of 'Worcester. 

Ills wife's name was Anne- 'The Con- 
fession of Anne Pallady as to Coxe’a resort 
to Lady Waldegrave,’ dated 1601, is in the 
Public Record Office (cf. Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn. 1547-80, p. 174). 

[Harwood's .^umni Eton. 4t0, 1797, p. 16d; 
Cooper’s Athens Cantabr, 8va, 1868, 1 . 126; 
Strype's Mem. ii. App. p. 92, ^nd Life of Sir T. 
Smith, p. 42 ; Tytler’s Edward VI and Mary I, 
pp. 272, 276 ; Dneatus Loncastriie, i. 269, 298, 
302; Dop.-Keeper Publ. Records, 8th Bop. App. 
ii. 7.] W. P-B. 

PAIiLTSER, FANNY BURT (1806- 
1878), -writer on art, bom on 23 Sept. 1806, 
was da-aghter of Joseph Marryat, M.P., of 
Wimbledon, by his wife Charlotte, daughter 
of Frederic Geyer of Boston, New England. 
She was a sister of CaptoinFrederick Marryat 

E g. T.]j the novelist. In 1832 she married 
laptain Richard Bury Palliser, who died in 
1852, and by whom she had issue four sous 
and two daughters. She took a leading part 
in the organisation of the international lace 
exhibition held at South Kensi^on in 1874. 
She died at her residence, 83 Russell Road, 
Kensington, on 16 Jan. 1878, and was buried 
in Brompton cemetery. 

She was a frequent contributor to the 
‘ Art Journal ’ and the ‘ Academy,’ and was 
the author of: 1. ‘The Alodern Poetical 
Speaker, or a Collection of Pieces adapted 
for Recitation . . . from the Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ London, 1846, 8vo. 2. ‘His- 
tory of Lace,’ with numerous iUnstrations, 
Jjondon, 1866, 8vo; Srd edit. 1876. This 
was translated into French by the Oomtesse 
de Clermont Tonnerre. 8. ' &itt any and its 
Byways : some Account of its Inhabi tants and 
its Antiquities,’ London, 1869, 8vo. 4. ‘Uis- 
torio Devices, Badges, and War Cries,’ Lon- 


don, 1870, 8vo; enlarged and uilendedfiva 
a series of papers on the subject in the ‘Art 
Journal.’ 6. ‘ A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Lace and Embroidery in the South Ken- 
sington Museum,’ 1871 ; 2nd edit. 1873 ; 
3rtf edit. 1881. 6. ‘Mottoes for Monuments; 
or Epitaphs selected for Study or Applica- 
tion. Illustrated with Designs by Flaxman 
and others,’ London, 1872, 8vo. 7. ‘The 
China Collector’s Pocket Companion,’ Lon- 
don, 1874, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1876. 8, ‘ABrief 
History of Germany to the Buttle of Kdnig- 
gratz,’ on the plan of Mrs. Mnrklmm’s well- 
kno-wn histories. 

She translated from the French ‘TTand- 
book of the Arts of tbe Aliddlo Ages,’ 1866, 
by J. Labarte, and ‘ Histoiw of tho Ceramic 
' Art' and ‘ History of Furniture,' 1878, both 
' by A. Jacqnemart. She also assisted her 
eldest brother, .Tosoph Ararryai,_in revising 
the second edition (1857) of his elaborate 
‘History of Pottery and Poreolain,’ 

[Academy, 26 Jan. 1878, p. 73; Art .Toui'iiiil, 
1878, p. 108 , Prefcice to Moronco Marryat’a 
Life of Captain Marryat ; Roliqnavy, xviii, 

227.] T. 0. 

i PALLISER, Sib HUGH (1723-1798), 

> admiral, of an old family long settled m 
Yorkahire, was son of Hugh PiUUser, a cap- 
tain in the army, who was wounded at Al- 
manza. His mother was a daught er of Ilnm- 
phrey Robinson of Tliickct Hall, Yorkahfre, 
He was bom at Kirk Deightoii in tho West 
Riding on 26 Feb. 1722-3. In 1736 ho wan 
' entered as a midsliipmaii on board tho Ald- 
borongh, commanded by her brothoi', N ioholaa 
Robinson. Two years later lie moved, with 
Robinson, to tbe KenniMton, in -wliioh be 
remained three years. He was then for a 
few months in 1740 in the Dopi lord si ore- 
ship and in the Tiger, and early in 1741 

i 'oLned his unole in the Essex, lie passed 
lis examination on 12 May 1741, and, oon- 
tiuuiug in the Essex, was prouiol od to the 
rank or lieutenant on 18 Sept. 1741. In the 
beginning of the winter Robinson -wna supei’- 
seded in the command by Rioliard Norris, 
son of Sir John Norris (1600 P-1749) [q, v.], 
and Palliser, continuing with him, was first 
lieutenant of the Essex, in tho notion oif 
Toulon, on 11 Fob. 1748-4 [see Mathots, 
Thomas; Lustoce, Richabd]. Afterwards 
Palliser, with some of the other lieutenants 
of the Essex, preferred a charge of cowardice 
and misooudnet against Norris, who lied from 
his trial and died in obscurity. 

On 3 July 1746 Palliser -was promoted to 
be commander of the Weasel, and on 26 Nov. 
to be captain of the Captain, going out to 
the West Indies with iho broad pennant of 
OommodoreLegge. OnLoggo’s doalli (WSept. 
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1747) Palliser ms moved into the 60-gun 
ship Sutherland, and in the foUoTving March 
■was severely ■wounded by tho accidental ex- 
plosion of tho arm-chest, so that he 'was 
obliged to return to England for tho recovery 
of his health. By December he was ap- 
pointed to the Sheemess frigate, in which 
he was sent out to the East Indies with 
news of the peace. He joined Boscawen on 
the Coromandel coast in July 1749, and re- 
turned to England in the following April, 
when the ship was ordered round to Dept- 
ford and was paid oif. 

Di January 1768 Palliser was appointed 
to the Yarmouth, guordship at Onathom, 
from which in March he was moved to the 
Seahorse, a small frigate employed during 
that and the next year on the coast of Scot- 
land in the prevention of smtmgling and 
of treasonable intercourse with France and 
Holland. In the end of September 1764 the 
Seahorse was ordered to rent at Sheemess; 
thence she went to Cork, and sailed in 
.Taniia^ 1705, in chame of a convoy of trans- 
ports, »r Virginia. By taking the southern 
route, a course with wmch the navigators of 
the day were not yet familiar, he avoided 
the winter storms, and arrived in the Chesa- 
peake in leas than eight weeks, with the 
ships in good order and the men in good 
health. After waiting some mouths in 
Hampton Beads, he sailed for England on 
26 Jul^, Commodore Keppel taking a passage 
with mm, and arrived at Spit head on 22 Aug. 

f see Kqppbl, A'uousTua, V iboouut]. A month 
ater he was appointed to the Eagle at Ply- 
mouth, and on joining her was sent early m 
October on a cruise oif Ushant, where he 
captured several vessels coming home from 
■Newfoundland. 'Within a fortnight he wrote 
that he had 217 prisoners on board, and he 
had sent some away. His cruise continued, 
apparently with equal success, till 22 Nov. 

During 1766 the Eagle was one of the 
fleet cruising off Ushant and in the Bay of 
Biscay under Hawke, Boscawen, or Knowles, 
and in 1767 was with Holburne off Louie- 
bourg. During the summer of 1768 FaUiser 
commanded the Shrewsbury in the fleet off 
Ushant under Anson ; and m 1769, still in 
the Shrewsbury, took part in the operations 
in the St. Lawrence leading up to the re- 
duction of Quebec. In 1760 he was with 
Sir Charles Saunders [q. v.] in the Medi- 
terranean, and for some time had command 
of a detached squadron in the Levant. In 
1762 he was sent out to Newfoundland with 
a small squadron to retake St. John’s; but 
that ser-vice had been already accomplished, 
and he returned to England. In April 1764 
he was appointed governor and commander- 


in-ehiof at Newfoundland, with his broad 
pennant in the G-iiernsey. This was then a 
summer appointment, the ships comiug home 
for the winter ; but in Palliser’s case was 
twice renewed, in 1765 and 1766^ during 
which time he acted as a commissioner for 
adjusting the French claims to fishing rights, 
and directed a survey of the coasts, twch 
was carried out by James Cook [q. v.], after- 
wards known as the circumnavigator. 

In 1770 Palliser was appointed comp- 
troller of the navy, and on 6 Aug. 1773 was 
created a baronet. On SI March 1776 he 
was promoted to tho rank of rear-admiral, 
and was shortly afterwards appointed one of 
the lords of the admiralty, under the Earl 
of Sandwich [see MoNTAOir, John, fourth 
Eael 03 ? Sandwioh]. In tho same year, by 
the will of his old chief. Sir Charles Saunders, 
he came into a legacy of 5,0001, and was 
appointed lieutenant-general of marines in 
succession to Saimders. On 29 Jan. 1778 
ha was promoted to bo vice-admiral of the 
blue; and in March, when Admiral Keppel 
was anointed to the command of the Channel 
fleet, Palliser, while still retaining his seat 
at the admiralty, was appointed to command 
in the third post under him. 

For three doysp4-27 July) the English 
and the French neats were in presence of 
each other, Keppel vainly trying to bring 
the enemy to action. On the morning of 
the 27 bh Palliser’s squadron was seen to 
have fallen to leeward, and Bear-admiral 
Campbell, the captain of the fleet, made a 
signiu to it to moke more sail. This was a 
matter of routine, and it does not appear that 
Keppel had personally anything to do with 
the order ; but Palliser was much annoyed, 
and Ms annoyance increased when Keppel 
was enabled, by a shift of wind, to bring the 
enemy to action without waiting for the lino 
to get into perfect order, or for Palliser to 
get into his place. After a partial engage- 
ment the two fleets drew clear of each other, 
and Keppel made the signal to reform the 
line, hoping to renew tlm battle. Palliser, 
however, did not obey. He had attempted, 
with the rear squadron, to renew the action 
at once, and had wore towards the enemy, 
butj finding himself unsupported, wore back 
again. In spite of signals and messages, he 
did not get mto his station till after night- 
fall. When the next day broke the French 
fleet was not in sight, and Keppel returned 
to Plymouth. 

Kmpel made no complaint of Palliser, and 
the fleet soon left for a cruise off Ushant. 
In its absence the failure was ascribed in the 
newspapers to Palliser’s conduct, and on the 
return of the fleet Palliser rudely desired 

i2 
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Keppel to -WTite to the papers and contradict 
the report. Keppel refused, whereupon Pal- 
iiset applied to the admiralty for a court- 
martial on Keppel, which resulted in an 
acquittal. The London moh celehrated. the 
triumph of the popular party hy gutting 
PaUiser's house in Poll Moll, and hy horning 
Palliser in effigy. In York they are said to 
have demolished, the house of Palliser’s sister, 
•who went mad with the fright (WaIiPOM, 
Zetteri, vii. 180). The story -was probably 
ex^gerated. 

The court-martial on Keppel had pro- 
nonnced the charges ' malicious and ill- 1 
founded.’ Palliser consequently resigned his ' 
appointments, and applied for a court-martial . 
on himself. Keppel was directed to prepare ' 
the charge, but positively refused to do so. 
The adnurolty, under the presidency of the 
Earl of Sandwich, were determined that the 
court should sit and should acquit their col- 
league. The court was packed in a way till 
then unknotm : ships were ordered to sea if 
their captains were supposed to he hostile; 
ships were called in if their captains were be- 
lieved to he favourable. The trial lasted for 
twenty-one days; hut there was no prose- 
cutor, there were no charges, and the pro- 
ceedings were rather of the nature of a court 
of inquiry. PinaUy, after three days of loud 
and angry contention, the court found that 
PaUiser's ‘ conduct and heha'viour were in 
many respects highly exemplary and merito- 
rious : ’ but, they added, they ' cannot help 
thinking it was incumbent on him to have 
made kno'wn to his commander-iu-chief the 
disabled state of the Eoimidable, which he 
mighthave done.’ They were of opinion that 
in other respects he was ' not chargeable •with 
misconduct or misbehaviour,’ and acquitted 
himaccoidingly,but neither unanlmou^ nor 
honourably. A fair and independent court, 
•with a capable prosecutor, would probably 
have arrived at a very diil'ereut conclusion. 

Palliser at once requested to be reinstated 
in tbs offices which he had resigned. Though 
Lord Sandwich shranli from gronliug this 
request, he appointed Pi^ser governor of 
Greenwich Hospital next year, on the death 
of Sir Charles Ilardy the younger [q. v.) A. 
strong hut vain protest was made by the op- 
position in the lIousB of Commons. Keppel, 
m the course of the deWe, said 'ho had 
allowed the vice-admiral behaved gallantiy 
03 he passed the Prench line ; what he had 
to complain of was the vice-admiral’s neglect 
of signals after the engagement ; for if the 
hon gets into his den and won’t come out of 
it, there’s an end of the lion,’ On the do-wn- 
feU of the ministry no attempt was made to 
disturb Paliiser at Greeniricli. He became 


an admiral on 24 Sept. 1787, and died at hU 
country seat of Vnch in Buckinphamahire, 
on 19 March 1796, 'of a disorder induced by 
the wounds received on hoard the Suther- 
land,’ which for many years had caused him 
much suffering. He was buried in t he parish 
church of Ohalfont St. Giles, where thore is 
a monument to his memory. He was un- 
married, and bequeathed the bulk of hU 
fortune to bis illegitimate son. The title 
descended to his grand-nephew, Hugh Pol- 
liser Walters, who took the name of Palliser, 
and from him to his son, on whose death it 
became extinct. TiH 1773 Palliser always 
signed his name Pallisser ; in the summer of 
1773 he dropped one s, and always after- 
wards signed Palliser. His portrait, by 
Lance, was in the possu.eston of the last 
baronet, who gave a copy of it to the Paint ed 
!]^11 at Greenwich. It has been enpp’aved. 

PaUiaer’a character was very ditf brent ly 
estimated hy the factions of the day, and his 
conduct on 27 July 1778 remains a mys- 
tery; hut the friend of Saunders, Locker, 
Mark Robineon, and Goodall can scarcely 
have been otherwise than a capable and brave 
officer. It is possible that the pain of his old 
wounds rendered him imtable, and led to his 
quarrel with Keppel. It was charaoteristio 
of Lord Sandwidi to utilise it for party pur- 
poses. 

[Charnocks Biogr, Kav. v. 183 ; Naval Cbcon. 
xszix. 89 ; European Hag. 1 79Q, p. 21 9 ; Minutes 
of the Courts-Martial on Keppel and Palliser 
(published) ; Keppel’s Life of Keppel ; Oon- 
sidoiations on the Principles of Naval Discipline 
(1 781) i Pwl. Hist. XX. xxi. ; Boalson’a Nav. and 
Mil. Memoirs; Official Letters, &o. in the Public 
Kecord Offlcs,] .T. K. L, 

PALLISER, JOHN (1807-1887), geo- 
grapher and explorer, horn on 29 Jan. 1807, 
was eldest son of Wray Palliser (d. 1862), 
of Comragh, oo. Waterford, sometimo liuute- 
nant-coloneloftheWolorford artillery militia, 
by Anne, daughter of John Gledstaues of 
Annsgifl, oo. Tipperary. Sir William Palli- 
ser [q. v.) was ms younger brother. John 
was ^ertff of Waterford during 1844, and 
served in the Waterford artillery militia as 
a captain. In 1847 he set out on a hunting 
expedition among the Indians of the western 
and north-western districts of America ; and, 
after going through many strange and dan- 
gerous ad-rentures, returned to England, and 
published in 1863 his experiences under the 
title of ‘Adventures of a Hunter in the 
Prairies,’ of which the eighth thousand, 
■with illustrations, and the title slightly 
altered, appeared in 1866, In Uie follow- 
ing year, Henry Lahouehere [q. v.], secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, on the recom- 
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menrktion of Sir Eoclorick Muroliison, the 
president of the Royal Geographical Society, 
agreed to undertake the exploration of 
British North America between the parallels 
of 49“ and 60“ north latitude and 100“ to 
116“ west longitude. The treasmy subscribed 
6,000/. for the purpose, and PaUiser was on 
SI March 1857 appointed leader of the ex- 
edition, to be assisted by Lieutenant Bla- 
iston of the royal artillery as astronomer, 
Mr. Bourgeau as botanist, and Dr. Hector as 
the geologist. His instructions were to ex- 
plore a large part of the for west region of 
America to the shores of the Facinc, and 
topographically determine the British North 
American international boundary line from 
Lake Superior in Canada, across the main 
chain of the Eocky Mountains, and thence 
to the western sea-coast. 

In 1867 Palliser explored the White Fish 
and Kaministoquviah rivers, and inspected 
the country between the southern branch of 
the Saskatchewan and the boundary of the 
United States, besides determining the pos- 
sibility of establishing means of communi- 
cation between the rocky regions of Lakes 
Superior and Winnipeg and the prairie 
country. On a second expedition in 1858 
he proceeded to approach the Roolty Moun- 
tains from the Biuialo Prairie, between the 
North and South Saskatchewan, and thon to 
explore the pusses through the mountains 
lying within the British territory. For the 
reaults of thiyourney he was, in May 1869, 
awarded the Fatron’e or Yictoria gold medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society. In 1800 
he again proceeded towards the South Sas- 
katchewan river, foEowing the course of the 
Bed Deer river. He want westward to the 
Eocky Mountains, from the point whence he 
had turned in his Erst season’s exploration, 
and thus completed the survey of tho hitherto 
unknown prairie region. He also examined 
the country to the west of the Columhia 
river, estabEshing the fact of the connection 
of the Saskatchewan plains east of the Eocky 
Mountains with a route into the gold-mining 
redone of British Columhia. On his return 
to England he was elected a fellow of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society, and on SO May 
1877 was awarded the oo^anionship of St. 
Michael and St, George. lie died unmarried 
at Comragh, co. Waterford, on 18 Aug. 1887. 

[Men of tho Time, 1866, p, 640; Times, 
29 Aug. 1887. p. 6 ; Parliamentary Papers, 1869, 
Session 2 No. 2642, 1860 No. 2732, and 1868 
No.3104;Proc. ofEoyalGeogr.Soc. London, 1867, 
1858,1869; Wrangham's Zouch,] G-. 0. B. 

PALLISER WILLIAM (1046-1726), 
archhishop of Oash^son of John PaEiser, 
wa,3 horn at Kirkby Wish in ITorkshire, and 


received his early education at NorthaEerton 
under John Smith. At the age of fourteen 
he entered Trinity CoUege, Dublin, of which 
he became a fellow in 1008. He received 
deacon’s orders at Wexford in November 
1669, and priest’s orders on the 28lh of the 
following January, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin. Palliser was elected ‘ medicus ’ in 
Trinity College, Dublin, in October 1070, and 
appointed professor of divinity in that univer- 
sity in 1678. In the same year he delivered 
a Latin oration at the funeral of James 
Margetaon Jb. v.], protestant archbishop of 
Armagh. PalEser m October 1681 resigned 
his feUowahip in Trinity College for the rec- 
tory of Oloufeaele, co. Tyrone. Four days 
after his retirement he was readmitted to 
Trinity College by dispensation, on his re- 
signing Clonfeacle. Henry Hyde, second earl 
of Clarendon [q. v.l lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in a letter in 1686 to the archbisliop of 
Canterbury, in reference to a possible vacancy 
in the provoatship of Trinity tloEege, Dublin, 
mentioned Palliser as tho ' httest man ’ for the 
post; and added, ‘Heis of great leamingand 
exemplary piety : he wo itld moke a very good 
bishop.’ 

By patent dated 14 Feb. 1692-8 Palliser 
was appointed bishop of Oloyne, and receiver! 
consecration at Dublin on the 6th of the fol- 
lowing mouth. Ho prepared, in compliance 
with a governmental order, an account ol 
thedioceso of Oloyne inl69S-4, andfurnished 
with it a plan for union of pailshes. 

Palliser was translated to the archbi shoprio 
ofCoshol in June 1694, and continued to oc- 
cupy it till his death on 1 Jan. 1720-7. Tho 
great wealth which he accumulated was iu- 
heritod by his only son, WiEiam PaEiser 
Archhishop Palliser made a gift of commu- 
nion plate to the cathedral of Cashel. He 

f ave donations of money to Trinity College, 
lublin, to which he also bequeathed a large 
number of his books, on condition that they 
should be always kept together as a collection 
in the library of the institution, and desig- 
nated ‘ Bibliotheca Falliseriana.’ 

[State Letters of Henry, Earl of Olarendon, 
1766; ■Ware’sWorks, by Harris, 1739; Boulter's 
Letters, 1770; Mant’sHist. of Olmrch of Ireland, 
1840; Brady’s Parochial Records, 1863; Taylor's 
Hist, of Univoraity of Dublin, 1846-80.1 

J. T. G. 

PALLISER, Sin WIILIAM (1880- 
1882), mmorjthe inventor of ’PaEisor shot,’ 
was the fifth end youngest son of Wray 
Palliser (d. 1882), and was younger brother 
of John Palliser [q. v.] and of Wray Richard 
Gladstones Palliser (see ad fin,'), of Comragh, 
00 . Waterford. He was born at Dublin on 
18 Juno 1880, and was educated at Rugby 
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and at Trinity College, Dulilin. Thence he 
went to Tiinity Hall, Cambridge, and, after 
spending sometime at Sandhurst, he obtained 
a commission as ensign in the rifle brigade 
on 32 April 1856. On 31 Aug. of that year 
he became lieutenant. He joined the first 
battalion in the Crimea, but saw no active 
service. The battalion returned to England 
in June 1856. In 18-58 he exchanged into 
the 18th hussars, and on 6 Aug. 1859 he 
■was promoted captain. He was aide-de- 
camp to Sir AV. E-nollya at Aldershot for a 
time, and on 6 July 1860 ha went to Dublin 
as brigade-major of cavalry. He remained 
there till 18^j when he accepted an un- 
attached majority on 4 Oct. In December 
1871 he retired altogether from the army. 

While he was still an undergraduate at 
Cambridge he had turned his mind to rifled 
ordnance and projectiles. Some shot of his 
design were tried at Shoeburyiiess in 1858, 
and a rilled mortar in 1856. !He took out a 
patent for projectiles on 20 July 1834, and 
another for improvements in breechloading 
rifles, &c., on 8 March 1860. Two years later 
he made the flrst steps towards the three 
inventions which proved most ftuitful, and 
with which his name is chiefly identified. 
On 11 Kov. 1802 he patented ' impi-ovemeuts 
in the construction of ordnance aud in the 
projectiles to he used therewith,’ and defined 
nis principle as being to form the barrel of 
concentric tubes of difierent metals, or of 
the same metal diflereutly treated, 'so that 
as nearly as possible, owing to their respec- 
tive ranges of elasticity, when one tube is on 
the point of yielding, all the tubes may he 
on the point of yielding.’ One application 
of this principle was to insert tubes of coiled 
■wrought iron — an inner tube of more ductile, 
and an outer of less ductile, metal — in a cast- 
iron gun suitably bored out. Guns so treated 
were found on trial to give excellent results, 
and the method afibrded means of utilising 
the large stock of cast-iron smooth-bore 
ordnance. Sixty-eight-poundersmooth-bores 
■were converted into SO-pounder rifled guns, 
and 8-inch and 32-poiinder smooth-bores into 
rifled 64-pounders, at one-third of the cost of 
new guns. Some thousands of these ‘ con- 
verted guns’ hove taken their place in the 
armament of our fortresses and coast batteries. 

A month later, 6 Deo. 1862, Palliser took 
out a patent for screw-bolts, the object of 
which was to cause the extension due to any 
strain to he placed along the shank, instead 
of being, os heretofore, confined to the screwed 
art, by making the stem or shank of the 
olt slightly smaller in diameter than the 
bottom jf the thread of the screw. Tliis was 
especially intended for the bolts used in ss- 
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curingarmour-platea,andtheprincipleproved 
so effectual that Palliser bolts without elastic 
washers were found to stand better than 
ordinary holts with them. Sumlemented as 
it afterwords was by Captain English’s pro- 
posal of spherical nuts and coiled washers, 
the ‘plus ^read,’ as it has been since called, 
satismctorily solved the very diificult problem 
of armoiu-holts. 

On 27 May 1863 he took out a patent for 
chill-castingprojectUes, whether iron or steel, 
and either wholly or partially. James Nhs- 
myth [q. v.l has claimed priority here, as he 
suggested the use of chilled cast-iron shot at 
the meeting of the British Association in 
October 1862 {Autobiography, v- 429). But' 
whether or not Palliser owed the idea to 
him, an unverified suggestion does not go for 
to lessen the credit due to the man who 
worked it out experimentally both for shot 
BudsheU, overcame practical difficulties, such 
as the tendency of the shot to fly if cooled 
too quickly, and determined the best form of 
head for it, the ogival. The failure of Kas- 
myth’s compressed-wool targel showed that 
the proposals of even the ablest men cannot 
be adopted indiscriminately, end it was only 
by degrees that chiUed shot proved their 
value. When tried in November 1863 they 
were found to be a marked improvement on 
ordinary cnet iron, but it was not till 1806 
that thCT were recognised as actually superior 
to steelfer the attack of ■wrouglit-ix'on armour, 
while their cost was only one-iifth. In that 
year they were introduced into the service, 
and the manufacture of steel prqjcctiles 
ceased. Owing to the introduction or steel- 
faced armour, steel shot have now again 
superseded them. 

It would not he easy to find a parallel 
instance of inventive activity exert ad so suc- 
cessfiilfy in three different directions in the 
space ofsiimonthe. Palliser’sinventionswere 
developed in subsequent patents, of which 
he took out fourteen dealing with guns, holts, 
and projectiles, between 1867 and 1 881. He 
also patented improvements in fastenings for 
railway-cbairs, in powder-magazines, and in 
boots and shoes, between 1869 and 1873. 
In 1866 he published 'Notes of recent Ex- 
periments at Shoebivryness,’ but withdrew it 
soon afterwards. Daring the siege of Paris 
he -wrote several letters to the ‘ Times’ and 
some leading articles in it, which were after- 
wards embomed in a pamphlet on. ‘ The Use 
of Earthen Fortresses for the Defence of 
London, and as a Preventive against In- 
vasion’ (Mitchell, 1871). He proposed to 
surround London with a chain of unrevetted 
earthworks, about five miles apart, extend- 
ing ftom Chatham to Beading, and to occupy 
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themoitimportantstmlefficalpointi between 
this chain and the coast by similar -worka, 
or clueters of works. What he proposed has 
since been partially carried out. In acknow- 
ledgment of his serrices he was made C.B. 
(dvil) in 1868, and ms knighted 21 Jan. 
I87S. In 1876 he receiYed the cross of a 
commander of the crown of Italy. After 
unsuccessfully contesting SeTonport and 
Dungarvan, he was returned to parliament 
in 1880 for Taunton as a conservative. Ha 
headed the poll, beating Sir Henry James, 
who was returned with him, hy dghty-one 
votes. In 1868 he had married Anne, daugh- 
ter of George Perham. 

He died m London 4 Feb. 1882, and was 
buried in Bi-ompton cemetery. Before his 
death he complamed that he was ' persecuted 
to the bitter end’ by officials in the war 
office, and this complaint has since been re- 
peated by others, who have said that the 
treatment he received hastened his death. 

grounds of it, as stated before the royal 
commission on warlilre stores in 1837, are 
that, although his principles of gun con- 
struction were adopted for the conversion of 
old cast-iron guns, he could not get them 
applied to new guns ; and that when ha peti- 
tioned in 1877 for a prolongation of his patent 
for chilled shot, it was opposed by the war 
office and refused, althou^ the war depart- 
ment had no interest in the question, direct 
or indirect, as it had the ftee use of the iu- 
vention. The answer made to this charge 
was that the war office had not opposed toe 
prolongation. It had only asked that, if 
granted, the rights of the crown shoidd he 
reserve^ as Falliser had already received 
15,0001. as a reward for this invention. The 
prolongation was refused because the ac- 
counts rendered were not in sufficient detail, 
and because it was shown that there had 
akeady been a clear profit of 20,0001. from 
royalties on shot and shell made for foreign 
governments. The same course had been 
taken by the war office in regard to the pro- 
longation of the patent for guns, for which 
PaUiser had received 7,5001. from the war 
dep^ment. 

WnAT BioHinD Giedstams Paiiisbb { d . 
1891), one of Sir William’s elder brothers, 
became sub-iieutenant R.N. IS Mayl846, and 
lieutenant 28 Fab. 1847. He dislingoished 
himself in 1864 in expeditions against Chinese 
pirates, being in command of the boats of her 
majesty’s frigate Spptan, of which he was 
ftrat lieutenant, m stormed three forts, 
monnting seventeen guns, and he bouded the 
chief vessel of a pirate fleet end rescued a 
French lady who was a prisoner in it. In the 
act of boarding bo hluiselffffilbetweeii his own 


boat end the other, and broke soyerol ribs. 
For his gallantry in these actions he was 
made commander 6 Jan. 1856. In 1857 he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Eickard Fitz- 
gerald ofMuckridgo House, CO. Cork. He was 
placed on the retired bst as a captain 21 April 
1870, and died in Jons 1891, 

[Proceedings of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, Iziz. 418 ; Professional Papers of tlie 
C'oips of Roysl Engineers, ziii. 128, xiv. US, 
zvi. 125; Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
lioyal Commission on Warlike Stores in 1887, 
pars. 2402-7, 4187-60, 6776-87,8612-28; CatSr 
lognss of the Patent Office; limes obitiuuies, 
6 Feb. 1882, 16 June 1801.] £. M. L. 

PALMAEIH3, THOMAS (/. 1410), 
divine. [SeePAiMin.] 

PALMER, ALICIA Tira)AL(/ 1810), 
novelist, is described as a native of Bath. 
Her fliat hook, a novel in three volumes, 
‘The Husband and Lover,’ was published in 
1809. In the next year appeared ‘The 
Daughters of Isenberg : a Bavarian Ro- 
mance,’ in four volumes. It was sharply 
ridiculed by Qiflbrd in the ‘Quarterly’ (iv. 
61-7). Miss Palmer bad previously eent him 
tkree U notei Gifford did not return the 
money, but affected to assume that it was 
intended for charitable purposes, and wrote 
to Miss Palmer that, as she had not men- 
tioned the ohjMts of her bounty, he hoped 
the Lying-in Hospital would not disappoint 
her expectations (M.UKRM, Memoir and Qu'- 
responieuce, i.lBO-1). In 1811 Miss Palmer 
ublished a t^d novel in three volnmea, ‘ The 
ons of Altringham,’ written, so the preface 
states, to defray the eimenses of the admis- 
sion of a boy to the Deal and Dumb Asylum. 
AH three books are written in a high-flown 
and inflated style, and ore without literary 
importance. In 1816 appeared Miss Palmers 
‘Authentic Memoirs m Sobieski.’ Among 
the BubscribsTS were Lord Byron and Ed- 
mund Kean. 

[Allibone'a Diet, of Engl. III. ii. 1492; Biogr, 
Diet, of Imng Authors, 1816.] K. I. 

PALMER, ANTHONY (1618?-1679), 
ejected ind^endent, son of Anthony Palmer, 
was bom at Cheat Oomberton, Worcester- 
shire, about 1618. In 1634, at the ege of 
sixteen, he became a student of BaHior Col- 
lege, Oxford, graduated B.A. on 7 April 
1688, was adnntted fellow on 29 Nov. 1640, 
and ^'aduatsd M.A, on 16 Dec. 1641, tailing 
otdere shortly afterwards, He euteibed 
the league and covenant of 1648, but seems 
never to have been a presbylerian. Hi 1648 
he signed the Gloucestershire ministers’ tes- 
timony, In October 1649 he resignod the 
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fellowship) took the engagement, and was 
admitted to the rectory of Bourton-on-the 
■Water, Gloucestershire. He was one of the 
assistant commissioners for Gloucestershire 
to the ‘ ezpurgators ’ (appointed hy ordinance 
of 28 Aug. 1664). wood says he was ‘ana- 
haptisticaUy inclin’d,’ which means that, in 
accordance with the terms of his commis- 
sion, baptists (who abounded in Gloucester- 
shire) were not as such excluded from the 
nimistry. At the Restoration he was driren 
from his reotorv by royalists, and his goods 
were plundered put in a curate to do 
duty for him, ‘ but he Wng disturbed, they 
got one to read the common prayer ’ (W oon). 
Ha withdrew to London, and was ejected 
from his living by the Uniformity Act 
(1662). "Wood says he was privy to the 
fanatical plot of November 1662, for which 
Thomas Tongue and others were tried on 
11 Dec. and executed on 22 Dec. ; but this 
is improbable. He gathered a congregational 
church at Pinners’ Hall, Old Broad Street, 
where, on the indulgence of 1672, a joint 
lecture by presbytenan and congregational 
divines was estabBehed by London mer- 
chants. Palmer was not one of the lec- 
turers. He was ‘ of good ministerial ahditiea,’ 
according to Colamy. He died on 26 Jan. 
1679, and was buried in the New Bethlehem 
graveyard, Moorflelds (site in Liv^ool 
Street, opposite the Broad Street railway 
station). 

He published; 1. * The Saint’s Posture iu 
Dark Times,’ &c., 1660, 8vo. 2. ‘The Tem- 
pestuous Soul calmed,’ &c., 166S, 8vo ; 1668, 
ovo ; 1673, 8vo. 8. ‘ The Scripture Rail to 
the Lord’s Table,’ &c., 1654, 8vo (against 
the ‘ Humble Vindication,’ 1661, hy John 
Humfrey [q. v.]) 4. ‘ Memorials of Godli- 
ness and OhristiBnity,’ &c., 12mo (Wood). 
6. ‘The Christian’s Pieedom by Christ,’ &o., 
12mo (Wood). 6. ‘ The Gospel New Crea- 
ture,’ &e., 1668, 8vo ; 1074, 8vo. 

Another Akthonx Paimer (d. 1693) was 
admitted to the rectory of Bratton Fleming, 
Devonshire, about 1^5, was gected in 1062, 
and died in September 1693. 

[Wood's Athents Oxon. (Bliss) ii. 180, iii. 
1192 sq., Fasti (Bliss), i. SOO, ii, 3 -. Calamy’s 
Abridgment, 1713 p. 305, Account, 1713 p. 816, 
Oontiimation, 1727, i. 53, 320 sq, 493; Wilson’s 
Disssnting Churches of London, 1808, ii, 256 sq.] 

A. G. 

PALMER, ANTHONY (1676 M749), 
New England pioneer, probably born in Fmg- 
land about 167o, went out at an early age to 
Barbados, and made there a considerable for- 
tune as a merchant at Bridgotowii In 1707 
he was induced to invest m land in Phila- 
delphia, and, migrating thither, continued his 


mercantile ventures with success. In 1708 
ha was summoned to the provincial council of 
Pennsylvania, of which he remained amemher 
till his death. In 1718 he became a justice 
of the peace, shortly afterwards a judge of the 
court of common pleas, and in 1720 one of the 
first masters in chancery. In 1747 he was 
president of the council, and in May, when 
Governor Thomas resigned, he assumed the 
administration of the colony, and governed 
it, for eighteen months, through a period of 
great anxiety. England was at war with 
France and Spain, whose privateers were 
I making constant descents on the coast of 
Delaware. The assembly, coirtrolled by 

f uakers, declined to take measures of defence, 
'aimer induced his government to act inde- 
pendently, and was remarkably successful. 
About the same time he made treaties of 
friendship with several Indian tribes, espe- 
ciaRy those of the Six Nations. 

In 1730 he purchased Faiiman Mansion 
at Philadelphia, and, cutting up part of the 
grounds into building lots, became we founder 
of what is now the Eensington district of 
Philade^hia. Here he lived in great state 
till his death in May 1749. 

His daughter Thomasine married the son 
and heir of Sir 'William Keith, governor of 
Pennsylvania. 

[The collections of the Maasachueetls His- 
torical Society.] 0. A, H. 

PALMER, BARBARA, Codktbss ox 
CA siLEMABrB and Dechess ox OEBVBE.4irD 
(1641-1700). [See Vieubes,] 

PALMER, CHARLES JOHN (1806- 
[ 1882), historian of Great Yarmouth, only 
sou of Johu Danhy Palmer, esq., by Anne, 

: daughter of Clmilee Bearl, em., of Gorles- 
' ton, Sufiblk, was hom at 'larDiouth on 
1 Jon, 1806. The family had been settled 
in that town since the beginning of the six- 
teenth centmy. Charles was educated at a 
private school at Yarmouth, and in 1822 was 
articled to Robert Cory, F.8.A., on attorney, 
rmder whom he had previously served for 
two years, in order to qualify himself to be- 
come a notary public. He was admitted au 
attorney in June 1827, and practised at 
Yarmouth until physical infirmities neces- 
sitated his retirement. For many years he 
resided at No. 4 South Quay, in a house 
which hie father had purchased in 1809, and 
which is a fine speoimeii of Elizabethan 
architecture. He became on alderman of 
the old corporation, and in August 1835 was 
elected mayor j but the passing of the Muni- 
cipal Ooiporationa Act prevented his telring 
the oath in the following September, and 
the new corporation elected Barth as chief 
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magistrate. Palmer occupied a seat in the 
reformed corporation as a representative of 
the south -ward. In 1854 he was elected 
mayor, and was re-elected in the following 
year. He also served as deputy-lieutenant 
for the county of Suffolk. He was the chief 
promoter of the Victoria Building Company ; 
the erection of the Wellington pier was in 
great measure due to his energy ; and he took 
a prominent part in the estalushment of the 
assembly and reading rooms. In 1830 he 
was elected a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. He dmd at his residence, ViUa 
Graham, Great Yarmouth, on 24 Sept. 1882. 

He married Amelia Graham, daughter of 
John Mortlock Lacon, e.sq., hut had no issue 
by her. 

Palmer edited ‘The History of Great 
Yarmouth, by Henry Manship [q.v.J,* Great 
Yarmouth, 1864, and wrote ‘ The History of 
Great Yarmouth, designed as a Continuation 
of Monship’s History of that Town,’ Great 
Yarmouth, 1856, 4to. 

His other works are : 1. ‘The History and 
Illustrations of a House in the Elizabethan 
Style of Architecture, the property of John 
Danby Palmer, Esq., and situated in the 
borough-town of Groat Yarmouth,’ privately 

S riuted, London, 1838, fol., with numerous 
rawings and enOTuvings by H. Shaw, F.S.A. 
A copy in the British Museum is entitled 
'Illustrations of Domestic Architecture in 
England during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth,’ and prefixed to it is a portrait of the 
author (private plate), engraved by W. HoU. 
2. ‘ABoohe of the Eouudacion and Anti‘‘ 
quitye of the Towne of Greats Yermouthe; 
mom the original mouuscript written in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth : with uotos and 
an appeu^x. Edited by 0. J. Palmer,’ Great 
Yarmouth, 1847, 4to. Dedicated to Dawson 
Turner. The reputed author of the manu- 
script is Henry Manship the elder. 3. ‘Be- 
mams on the Monastery of the Dominican 
Eriars at Great Yarmouth,' Yarmouth, 1862, 
8vo, reprinted from vol. iii. of the ‘Norfolk 
Arohffiology.’ 4. ‘ The Pcrlustration of Great 
Yarmouth, with Gorleston and Southtown,’ 
3 Tols. Great Yarmouth, 1872-4-5, 4to. 
6. ‘Memorials of the Family of Hurry, of 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, and of New York, 
United States,’ Norwich, privately printed, 
1878, 4to, with plates. 

Palmer also edited, with Stephen Tucker, 
Bouge Croix pursuivant, ' Pa^rave Fomity 
Memorials,’ privately printed, Norwich, 1878, 
4to, with illustrations. After his death ap- 
peared ‘Leaves from the Journal of the late 
Chas. J. Palmer, F.S.A. Edited, with notes, 
hyFrederickDanby Palmer, ’GreatYormouth, 
1892, 4to, with portrait prefixed. 


[Infomiation from Frederick Danby Palmar, 
esq. ; Yarmouth Mercury, 30 Sept. 1882, p. 6 ; 
Times, 28 Sept. 1882, p. 9, col. 6 ; Gent. Mag. 
1806, pt. ii. p. 087 ; Solicitors' Journal, 7 Oct. 
1882, p, 731 ; Law Times, Ixxiii. 388; Gu^iau, 
1882, pt. ii. p. 1341 ; Notes and Queries, 1 Oct. 
1892, p. 280 ; Martin’s Privately Printed Books 
(1864), p. 473.] T. 0. 

PALMEB, OHABLOTTB (A 1780- 
1797), author, was engaged in the profes- 
sion of teaching. In 1780 she published 
with Newbeiy a novel in five volumes, 
‘Female Stability j or the History of Miss 
Belville.' It is written in epistolary fashion. 
On the title-page the autW is called the 
late Miss Palmer, yet in 1797 appeared 
‘Letters on Several Subjects from a Precep- 
tress to her Pupils who have left School.’ It 
was addressed chiefiy to real cWactsrs. 
Among the subjects are dress, choice of 
hooks, and clandestine marriage. The hook, 
which ends with a poem entitled ‘Pelew,’ 
referring to Prince Lee-Boo, is a curious and 
instructive picture of the manners of the 
time (WsriSE, Bookseller of Last Century, 

p. 281). 

Miss Palmer's other works are: 1. 'In- 
tegrity and Content: on Allegory,’ 1792. 

2, ‘ It is and it is not: a Novel,’ 2 vols. 1792. 

3. ‘ A newly invented Oopy-book,’ 1797. 

[AUibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1492; Biogr. 
Diet, of Living Authors, 1816.] £. L. 

PALMEE, EDWAED [fl. 1672), anti- 
quary, was the son of a gentleman of Compton 
Scorpin, Ilmington, Warwickshire, and be- 
longed to the old family of Palmer in that 
neighbourhood (of. Doopaie, Warwichshire, 
ed. 178(h p. 633). He was educated at Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, and ^pears in the list 
of its students in 1672 ( TMeeraUy Register, 
Oxf. Hist. Sou, vol. ii. pt, ii. p. 38). He 
took no degree, but, living on his patrimony, 
devoted himself to heraldry, history, and 
antiquities. He became known to learned 
men of his day, especially to Camden, who 
calls him {Britannia, ‘ (^loncesteiehirs') a 
curious and diligent antiquary. He does uot 
appear to have published anything, but Wood 
(Afkeme Oxon, ed. Bliss, ii. 28; cf. Gent. 
Mag,, 1816, pt. ii.^, 233) states that he made 
‘excellent collections of English antiquities, 
which, after his death, coming into the hands 
of Bucii persons who understood them not, 
were therefore. . . embezzled, andinamonner 
lost. He had also a curious collection of coins 
and subterrane antiquities, which in like sort 
ore also embezzled.’ A note by him on the 
valuation of coins current is in Cotton MS. 
Otho, E. X., fol. SOI, b. ii. 

[Authoiilios oiled above.] W. W. 
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PAIiMEB, EDWARD HEJTRY (1810- 
1883), orientalist, was born on 7 Aug. 1840 
at Cambridge, where his father WiUiam 
Henry Palmer kept a private school. On 
bis mother’s side he inherited Scots blood, 
for bis maternal areat-giandfather belonged 
to the clan Chisholm, and was haiwed for 
his share in the rebellion of 1746. Left an 
orphan in infancy. Palmer was brought up 
by an aunt at Cambridge, and his educa- 
tion was carried on at the Perse grammar 
school, where he reached the sixth form be- 
fore he was fifteen. So far he was a mode- 
rate classic and no mathematician, and per- 
haps the only sign of his future lingmstic 
achievements was his learning Romany at 
odd times on half-holidays by haunting the 
tents of gipsies, talking with tinkers, and 
spending his pocket-money on itinerant pro- 
ficients m the tongue. He thus acquired a 
fluency in Romany and a knowledge of gipsy 
life and ways, which rivalled even that of Mr. 
C. G. Leland. On leaving school, at the age 
of sixteen, he entered the office of Hill & 
Underwood, wine merchants, of Eastcheap, 
London, and for three years performed the 
ordinary duties of a jimior clerk, especially 
in connection with the business at the docks. 
In Ids scanty leisure he set himself to learn 
Italian by frequenting oafts where political 
refugees resorted, and conversing with organ- 
grinders, conjurors, and aellors of plaster- 
cast images. He thus collected a remarkable 
vocabulary and was said to be able to talk 
in several Italian dialects. In a similar 
manner be learned to speak French fluently, 
and his success in acquiring languages in an 
unsystematic conversational way made him 
in later years a firm upholder of the oral 
method as opposed to the ordinary gramma- 
tical routine prescribed in English schools. 
His London evenings were onen spent at 
the theatre, where he formed a lifelong 
friendslup with Henry Irving; or else in 
mesmeric experiments, in which he exhibited 
extraordinary powers. 

In 1859 he developed grave symptoms of 
pulmonary disease, and returned to Cam- 
bridge prepared to die, but suddenly and 
mysteriously recovered. Wbile regaining 
bis strength. Palmer took to amateur acting; 
wrote a farce, ‘A Volunteer in Difficulties,’ 
which was performed at the Cambridge 
Theatre in 1860 ; worked at drawing and 
modelling; and published clever verse after 
the 'IngddshyLegwds’ type, under the title 
‘Te Hole in ye WaUe’ (1860, 4to, after- 
wards reprinted in ‘ The Song of the Reed,’ 
1877), which was illustrated by his own and 
a friend’s pencil. About tbe close of 1860 
he made the acquaintance of Seyyid ‘Abdal- 


lah, son of Seyyid Mohammad Khan BahiU 
dur of Oudh, and teacher of Hindustani at 
Cambridge. The acquaintance ripened into 
deep regard, and lad Palmer to enter upon 
that study of oriental languages to which 
the rest of Ms brief life was devoted. In 
tbie pursuit he was greatly aided by other 
orientals then residing at Cambridge, especi- 
ally by the Nawah fflDdl-ad-dawla of Ou^. 
Palmer’s progress was phenomenally rapid. 
He learnt Persian, Arabic, and Hindustani; 
and as early as 1^2 presented ‘ elegant and 
idiomatic Arabic verses ’ to the lord almoner’s 
professor, Thomas Preston. Palmer is said 
to have devoted eighteen hours a day to his 
studies. His indiffierence to games and sports 
and positive dislilte to exercise left him un- 
usual time for work ; but, on tbe other hand, 
his eminently social instinct tended to long 
evening symposia. 

Some fellows of St. John’s College at 
length discovered his remarkable gifts, and 
by their influence he was admitted as asixor 
to St. John’s on 9 Oct. 186S, He matricu- 
lated on 9 Nov. following, and on 16 June 
1865 was awarded a fo;iiidation scholarsMp, 
He graduated B.A. on 4 April 1867, with a 
third class in the classical tripos, and pro- 
ceeded M. A., in absence, on 18 June 1870 ; 
but Ms main energies were given as an under- 
graduate to oriental studies. During tMs 
period be catalogued the Persian, Arabi 0 { and 
Turkish manuscripts of King’s and Trinity 
College (1870), and also of the university 
library; and the university libroiian, Henry 
Bradshaw, bore weighty testimony to the 
value of Palmer’s work (Letter prefixed to 
Cat, King's Coll. MSS. published by Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1876). Palmer also culti- 
vated the habit of writing in Persian and 
Urdu by contributing frequently in those 
languages to the ‘Oudh Akhbdr ’ and other 
Indian newspapers, and attracted an ad- 
miring clientSle among tbe pundits of Hin- 
dustan. When he accompanied Ms friend, 
the Naw&b Ikhdl-ad-dawla, to Paris in 1867, 
the latter wrote a testimonial in which he 
stated that Palmer spoke and wrote Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindustani, like one who had 
long lived in the universities of the East 
(Bssabt, Life of K. S. Palmer, pp. 43, 4S). 
In 1868 he issued an ‘ address to people 
of India,’ in Arabic and English, on me 
death of Seyyid Mohammad Khan BaIiS.dur. 
He had also given proof of Ms knowledge of 
a difficult branch of Persian scholarship in a 
little work entitled ‘ Oriental Mysticism : a 
treatise on the Suflistic and Unitarian Theo- 
sophy of the Persians ’ (1807), founded on 
the 'Maksad-i Aks^’ of ‘Aziz ibn Moham- 
mad Nofasi, preserved in manuscript at 
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Trinity College ; and lie had translated (1806) 
Moore’s ‘Paradise and the Peri’ into Per- 
sian TPrse. He ivas a inemher of the French 
Sociutfi Asiatiqne and of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. On the strength of his publications 
and the testimony of many orientalists, native 
and European, Palmer ^788 elected to a 
fellowship at St. John’s College on 6 Nov. 
1867, after an examination by Professor E. B. 
Cowell, who expressed his ‘delight and sur- 
prise ’ at his ‘ masterly ’ translations and 
‘ exhaustless vocabulary ’ (Besant, Life, pp. 
48, 49). 

The fellowship left Pahner at ease to pur- 
sue his studies. His ardent desire was now 
to visit the East. He had already (1867) 
sought for the post of oriental secretary to 
the British legation in Persia, and his candi- 
dature was supported by high testimoniols, 
especially from India; but such an appoint- 
ment was not in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of the foreign office, and Palmer, to 
hie keen regret, never saw Persia. Another 
opportunity of eastern travel, however, pre- 
sented itself in 1869, when he was selected 
to accoMany Captain (now Sir) Charles 
Wilson, E.B., Captain Ilemy Spencer Pal- 
mer [q. v.], the Rev. F. Holland, and others, 
in therr survey of Sinai, under the auspices of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. His prin- 
cipal duty was to collect from the Bedouin 
the correct names of places, and thus establish 
the accurate nomenclature of the Sinai penin- 
sula. He thus came for the first time into 
personal relations with Arabs, learnt to speak 
their dialects, and obtained au insight into 
their modes of thought and life, hloreover, 
the air of the desert greatly invigorated his 
health, which had sunered by excessive ap- 
plication and confinement at Cambridge 
(Besaot, Idfe, p. 70). In the summer of 
1800 he returned to England, only to leave 
again on 16 Bee. for another expedition, 
lids time he and Charles Francis Tyrwhitt 
Drake [q. v.] went alone, on foot, without 
escort or dragoman, and walked the six 
hundred miles from Sinai to Jerusalem, 
identifying sites and searching vainly for 
inscriptions. They explored for the first 
time the Desert of the Wanderings (Tih),and 
many unknown parts of Edom and Moab, and 
accomplished a quantity of nseful geogra- 
^col work. In this daring adventure 
Pohuer made many friends among the Arab 
sheykhs, amo^ whom he went by the name 
of ‘AhdaUah Eirondi ; and numerous stories 
are related of his presence of mind in moments 
of danger and difficulty, and of his extra.- 
ordinary influence over the Bedouin, for 
which, perhaps, his early experiences omoug 
the Romany had formed a sort of initiation. 


The adventurous travellers went on to the 
Lebanon and to Damascus, where they met 
Captain Richard Burton, who was then con- 
sul there, and with whom Palmer struck up 
a friendship. The return home was made in 
the autumn, of 1870 by way of Oonstaaiti- 
nopde and Vienna, where he formed the ac- 
quaintance of another famous orientalist, 
Arminius Vamb^ry, A popular account of 
these two expeditions was written by Palmer 
in ‘ The Desert of the Exodus : Journeys on 
fool in the Wilderness of the Forty ‘dears’ 
Wanderings ’ (2 vols. 1871, weU illustrated 
with maps and engravings) ; and his Syrian 
observations of the Nuseyriya and other 
societies led to an article in the ‘British 
Quarterly Review’ (’1873) on ‘the Secret 
Sects of Syria ; ’ while the scientific results 
of the second expedition were detailed in a 
report to thePalestineExplorationFund, pub- 
lished in its journal in 1871, and afterwards 
H881) included in the volume of ‘ Special 
Papers relating to the Survey of Western 
Palestine.’ Among other matters dealt with 
was the debated site of the Holy Sepulclire, 
and of conrse Palmer was easily able to 
prove that the ‘ Dome of the Rock ’ was 
built in 691 by the Caliph ‘Abd-el-Malik, 
and was not, as Fergusson hod mointamed, 
erected by Constantine the Great. Although 
he never aram took poi-t in the expeditions 
of the Fiuestiue Fund, he devoted much 
time and interest to the work of the society. 
In 1881 he transliterated and edited the 
' Arabic and English Name-lists of the Sur- 
vey of Western Palestine,’ and assisted in 
editing the ‘ Memoirs’ of the surr^ (1881- 
1883) ; and in connection with his Palestine 
studies, he wrote, in coUaboratiou with Mr. 
Walter Besant, a shorthisto^of ‘ Jerusiilem, 
the City of Herod end of Soladin’ (1871; 
new edit. 1888). 

Palmer now resumed his residence at Cam- 
bridge, where, for the most port, he studied 
and wn'ote and lectured for the nu.vt ten 
yeore. His enthusiasm for university work 
received a severe check at the outset by his 
rejection as a candidate for the Adams pro- 
fessorship of Arobic, in 1871, in favour of 
William Wright [q . v.] In the same year, 
however, the lord, almoner’s professorship 
become vacant, and Palmer was appointed by 
the then lord almoner, the Ron. and Very 
Rev. Gerald Wellesley, deanofWindsor. The 
post was worth only 407. 10a. a year, but it 
enabled him to retain his fellowship though 
married ; and ou the day oiler his appoint- 
ment, 11 Nov. 1871, he married Laura Davis, 
to whom he had been engaged for several 
years. In 1873, in consequence of the crea- 
tion of the triposes of oriental languages, 
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his salary was increased by 2501. by the 
uniTersity -with the condition that he should 
deliver three concurrent courses of lectures, 
on Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani, each 
term, and reside at Cambridge for eighteen 
weeks in the year. To this incessant and very 
moderatelypaid work he added many other 
labours. 'Tte was one of the interpreters to 
the Shah of Persia during his visit to Loii- 
don in 187S, and wrote an account of it 
in Urdu for n Lucknow paper. He pub- 
lished a ‘Grammar of the Arabic Language ’ 
(1874), which he afterwards re^oduced in 
more than one modified form, lie brought 
out a useful ‘ Concise Dictionary of the Per- 
sian Language ’ (1876 ; 2nd edit. 1884), of 
which the Enghsh-Persian counterpart wm 
edited from his imperfect materials after his 
death by Mr. Guy Le Strange (1888). 

Palmer's chief contributions to Arabic 
scholarship were 'The Poetical Works of 
Beha-ed-dinZoheir of Egypt, with a Metrical 
English Translation, Notes, and Introduc- 
tion’ (2 vols. 1876-7; the third volume, 
which should have contained the notes, was 
never publislied), and his translation of the 
Korfin for the ' Sacred Books of the East ’ 
(vols. vi. and is., ‘The Quran,’ 1880). The 
former is the most finished of all his works, 
and is not only an admirable version of 
a typical Aurabie writer of vers de sociStS, 
but IS the first instance of a translation of 
theentire works of any Arahicpoet. Palmet’a 
verse was good in itseu, as he had shown in the 
little volume of translations from the Persian 
and original pieces published in 1877 tinder 
the title of ‘The Song of the Reed; ' and his 
translation of Zoheir, by a happy use of equi- 
valent English metaphors and parallel me- 
trical effects, represents the original with 
remarkable skill. His Eorfin is also a very 
striking performance. It is immature, hastily 
written, and defaced by oversights which 
time and care would have avoided ; Wt it 
has the true Desert ring, a genuine orien- 
tal tone which is not found in the same de- 
gree in any other version. His ‘Arabic 
Grammar,’ like everything he did, took up 
new ground in Europe, though his method 
is familiar to the .^ahs themselves. He 
was no bom grammarian, and detested rules ; 
but he could explain and illustrate the diffi- 
culties of Ar^ic infiezion, syntax, and 
prosody in a luminous manner, after the 
^hiouof the Arabs, his masters. HU other 
works were a brightly written little life of 
‘ Haroun Alroschid, Caliph of Bagdad ’ (New 
Plutarch Series, 1881), full of oharaoteristic 
anecdotes and verses from Arabic sources, 
but without any pretence to historical grasp 
or research; an ‘Arabic MannM,’ with ex- 


ei’oiscs, &c. (1881), based upon his earlier 

S ummiiv ; a brief ‘ Simplified Granimar of 
industaui, Persian, and Arabic’ (1882; 
2nd edit. 188C), in one hundred pages ; and 
two little hooks on Jewish history and geo- 
graphy, written for the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge (1874). 

Besides those, he revised Henry Martyn'j 
Persian NewTestamentfor tlio Bible Society; 
examined, in 1881-2, in Hindustani for the 
Civil Service Oommis.sion; assisted Eiriiir 
Magniisson in translating Rnnoherg’s ‘ Ly- 
rioM Songs ’ firom the Finnish (1 878) ; edited 
Pierce Butler’s translation of Oehlenschlti- 
ger’s 'Axel og Walborg ’from tho Danish, 
with a memoir (1874) ; joined 0. 0. Lelaud 
and MissTuckeyin producing ‘English Gipsy 
Songs in Eomamy, with Metrical Engusk 
Translations’ (1876); edited Triibuor’s series 
of ‘Simplified Grammars;’ read verse trans- 
lations from the Arabic to tho Rabelais Club, 
which were printed in their ‘ Becreations,’ aud 
afterwards published in a series of papors on 
‘Arab Humour ’ in the ‘ Templo Bar Maga- 
zine;’ wrote articles on ‘Hafiz’ and ‘Leger- 
demain’ for the ‘ Enoyclopmdia Britannioa;’ 
indited burlesques for Cambridge amateur 
actors, and helped to edit tho ‘ Eagle,’ a St. 
John’s College magazine, and ‘Momus;’ and 
developed a marvellous talent in conjuring, 
which he exhibited in legerdomnin outerlaiu- 
ments for charitable objects. Originally with 
a view (soon abandoned) to Indian practice, 
he was called to the bar in 1874 at tho Middle 
Temple, and even went on tho cantorn circuit 
for two or three years, taking brief's occa- 
sionally, but chiefly as on amusement and by 
way of studying humanity. 

A. man of so many talents and humours 
was scarcely in tune with university pre- 
cision. The death of his wife, after a long 
illness, in 1878, unsettled him, and thongii 
he married again in the foUowiiigyear, Palmer 
grew tired of college life and lectures; ho was 
drawn more and more towards London and 
away from Cambridge. In 1881 he threw up 
hm lectures, retaining only theprofessorehip, 
with its nominal salary, and entered a now 
phase of his career, as a journalist. Ho had 
already written for the ‘ Saturday Review,’ the 
‘ Athen(Bum,’andoocasionallyfor the ‘Times.’ 
In addition to these, he now, at the age of 
forty-one, began regular joumalism on, tho 
staff of the ' Standard,’ wWe he acted as a 
useful and rapid, though not perhaps very 
powerful, leader-writer on socioTand general, 
Out not political (unless eastern), tomes, from 
August 1881 until his departure for Egypt on 
a seeret-servioe mission on 30 June 1682. 

So far as the puipose and origin of this 
mission are known, Palmer was sent by Mr. 
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Gladstone’s go^ erament to attempt to detach 
the Arab tribes from the side of the Egyptian 
rebels, and to use his influence, backed by 
T?.nylinTi gold,witbthe sheykhs of the Bedouin, 
to secure the immunity of the Suez Oand 
from Arab attack, and provide for its repair 
after possible inj\iry at the hands of the par- 
tisans of Ai-abi (BnsAST, Life, pp. 253-4). 
On his arrival at Alexandria, on 6 July 1882, 
he received instructions from Admiral Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour (afterwords Lord Aloes- 
ter)fq. v.]to proceed to Jaffa, thence to enter 
the desert and moke his way to Suez, mteiv 
viewing the principal sheyklis on the route. 
On the 11th Palmer had vanished, but ‘Ab- 
dallah Effendi was riding his camm through 
the desert in great state, armed and dressed 
in the richest %rian style, giving handsome 
presents to his old acquaintances among the 
Tiyilha, and securing their adhesion to_ the 
Khedive's cause against his rebel subjects 
in Egypt. The attitude of the sheykhs was 
all that could he desired ; and Palmer re- 

K ' 2 d in sanguine terms that ha had ‘got 
of soma of the very men whom AiSbL 
Pasha has been trying to get over to his 
side; and when they ore wanted I can 
have every Bedawi at my call, from Suez 
to Gaza. ... I am oei-tain of success ’ (Jour- 
nal to his wife, in Bbsant, pp_. 270 flU)! 
After throe weeks’ disappearance in the de- 
sert, during which he endured intense fatigue 
under a burning sun, and carried bis life in 
his hand with the coolness of an old soldier, 
Palmer evaded theEgyptiansentrlesandgot 
on board the fleet at Suez on 1 Aug. The 
next day he was in the first boat that landed 
for the occupation of Suez, and was engaged 
in reassuring the non-combatant inhabitants. 
He was now appointed interpreter-in-ohief 
to her majesty’s forces in Egypt and placed 
on the staff of the admiral (Sir W. Hswett). 
His work among the Bedouin seems to have 
given unqunlified satisfaction to the admiral 
and to the home government as represented 
by the first lord of the admirolty (Lord North- 
brook), and Palmer himself was convinced 
that, with 20,000/. or 30,000/. to buy their alle- 
giaucej he could raise a force of fifty thousand 
Bedouin to guard or unblook the Suez Canal 
On 6 Aug. a sum of 20,000/. was placed at his 
disposal by the admiral; hut Lord North- 
brook telegraphed his instructions that, while 
Palmer was to keep the Bedouin ‘ available 
for patrol or transport duty,’ he was only to 
spend ‘ a reasonable amount ’ until the general 
came up and could be consulted. IIow far 
the friendly Arabs would have kept their pro- 
mises if the 20,0001. had ever reached them 
cannot of course he known. Tlie prompt 
energy of Sir Garnet (now Viscount) Wolse- 


ley in occupying the canal probably antici- 
ated any possible movement on their part ; 
ut the fact remains that they gave the in- 
vaders no trouble, and this may possibly have 
been due to Palmer’s presents and personal 
influence. The bulk of the money never 
reached them, however, owing to the tragic 
fate which overtook the fearless diplomatist. 
He had been busily engaged for several davs 
in arranging for a supply of camels for the 
army, but on 8 Aug. he set out to meet on 
assembly of leading sheykhs, whom he had 
convened to arrange the final terms of their 
allegiance. In accordance with Lord North- 
hroM’s instructions, he took with him only 
a ‘ reasonable amount ’ of money — 3,000/. in 
English gold — ^for this purpose, to begin with. 
He was ordered to take a naval officer as a 
guarantee of his official status, and out of 
seven volunteers he chose Elag-lieutenant 
Harold Cliarrington. Captain William John 
Gill, B.E. [q. y.], the wwl-known traveller, 
also accompanied him, with the intention of 
turning aside and cutting the telegraph-wire 
which crossed the desert and connected 
Cairo with Constantinople. Two servants 
attended them, besides camel-drivers ; and a 
certain Meter Abfi-Sofla, who falsely gave 
himself out as a prominent skeyldi, acted 
as a guide and protector. Their destination 
was towards Nakbl, hut on the way Meter 
treacherously led them into on ambuscade 
on the night of 10-11 Aug. They were 
made prisoners and hound, while their bag- 
gage was plundered. There was at the time 
an order out from Cairo for Palmer’s arrest, 
dead or alive; but it is probable that the 
original motive of the attack was robbe^. 
On the following morning, 11 Aug., the 
prisouei's were driven about a mile to the 
Wady Sudr, placed in a row facing a wily, 
with a full of sixty feet before them, and fl.vo 
Arabs behind them, told off each to shoot his 
man. Palmer fell by the first shot. The rest 
were despatohed as they clambered down the 
rocks or lay at the bottom. The facts were 
only ascertained after a minute and intricate 
inyiiry held by Colonel (now Sir Charles) 
Warren, II.E,, who was sent out by jravem- 
ment with Lieutenants Haynes and Burton, 
II.E., on a special mission, which ended in 
the conviction of the murderers. The frag- 
mentary remains of Palmer, Gill, and Ohar- 
lington were brought home and bmied in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral on 6 April 
1883. 

A portrait of Palmer, by the Hon. John 
Collier, hangs in the hall of St. John’s Ool- 

[Personal knowledge ; Works of Palmer men- 
tioned above; Besant’s Life and Achievements of 
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E. II. Pttlmor, 1883 (a sympathetic hut highly 
coloured aud uncritical biography hy an intimato 
friend); Paxl. Papers, 0. 3494, 1883; Haynes’s 
Hun-hunting in the Pssert, 1894; Brit. Mus. 
Cut ; information from Mr. E. E. Scott, master 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, the librari.in of 
King’s College, and from the rogistrary of the 
university.] S. L.-P. 

PALMER, ELEANOR, Lady (1720 ?• 
1818), bom about 1720, was the daughter 
end coheiress of Michael Ambrose, a wealthy 
brewer, second son of William Ambrose of 
Ambrose Hall, co. Dublin. During tbe period 
of Lord Ohesterflald’s vioeroyalty of Ireland 
(1746-7), Miss Ambrose was pre-eminent 
among the court beauties. Ohesterfleld him- 
self greatly admired her, and was said to havo 
called her ‘the most dangerous papist in Po- 
land.’ At a hall given at Dublin Castle on 
the anuiversoiy of the battle of the "Boyne, 
when she appeared with an orange lily at her 
breast, the lord Ueuteuant improvised the 
lines : 

Say, lovely Tory, where’s Iho jest 
Of wearing orange in thy hroast, 

Wlien that bams breast uncovored shows 
The whiteness of the rebel rose ? 

In 1762, when the Qunnings wore proving 
formidable rivals. Miss Ambrose was married 
to Roger Palmer of Castle Laolcin, Mayo, 
and Kenuro Parle, oo. Dublin, who was then 
member for Fortarlington, He was created 
a baronet on 3 May 1777, By him she hod 
three sons: Franois, who predeceased her; 
John Rogor, the second baronet, who died 
0 Feb. 18] 9 ; ond William Henry, third baro- 
net, who died 29 May 1840, leaving throe 
sons and three daughters as the issue of his 
second marriage with Alice Franldin. Lady 
Palmer survived ha' husband, and, though 
rich, lived for some time before her death 
almost alone in a small lodging in Henry 
Street, Dublin. Here it was that Rlohara 
Lalor SbeF visited ber. He gave a highly 
coloured account of his visit, declaring that 
ehe wae ‘ upwards of a hundred years old,’ 
ond was excessively vehement in her support 
of the catholic claims. With eveiy pinch of 
siiuif she poured out a sentence of sedition. 
A half-length portrait of Lord Chesterfield 
hung over the chimneypieoe of the room. 

Lady Palmer died at Dublin, in full pos- 
session of her faculties, on lOFeh. 1818, aged 
98. A mstel, seen at the Dublin National 
PortraitExhibition in 1872, has since perished 
by fire. Seductive eyes, a dazzling complexion, 
and an arch expression, were the leading 
features of the portrait. 

S urko’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1892; 
e’s G-enenlogy of the Peerage; Burke’s 
Romance of the Aristooroey, ii, £-9 ; SheiTs 


Sketches, Legal and Polihciil, id .Savage, i. 136.. 
13S(roprint of art. in the Mow Monthly Mag, Peh. 
1827 on the * Oatholio Bar’); Cent. Mag, 1818, 
i. 379; Oorard s Oelobratod Irish Beauties, 1893, 
pp. 14-28, Webb’s Irish Biogr , art. ■ Amhrose.’l 

ft. Lb G. E. 

PALMER, Sen GEOFb’JlEY (1698- 
1670), attorney-general to Charles II, son of 
Thomas Palmer of Carlton, Northampton- 
shire, by OatliBriiie, daughter of Sir Edward 
Watson of Rockingham in the same county, 
was born in 1698. Matriculaling as a pen- 
sioner from Christ’s College, Cambridge, Doe. 
1612 (the same year as Miles Corbet, Inoregi- 
cide),hD graduated B.A. ini 016-16and M.A, 
in 1619. Admitted to the Middle Temple in 
June 1016, ho was in 1023 culled to tho bar; 
ho was elected treasurer of his inn in 1661, 
Ha was elected to the Long parliament for 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, and on 9 Fob. lG-10-1 
joined the committee for ecclesiastical ail'alrs, 
Asa manager of Sli'afibrd’s impeachment he 
advocated, 2-3Aprill(>41,avtiolesxv andxvi 
(of arbitrary govorninent) with modorntlon. 
lie signed tho protestation of 3 May in de- 
fence of the protestant religion, but, on the 
passing of the act poipotnating the parlia- 
ment, joined the little Knot of ‘young men ’ 
(among Ihom Hyde and Falklant^ who 
rallied totheking and formed his new oounoil. 
Palmer protested with animation against 
Plampdon’s motion for the printing of Iho 
remonstranco in the course of tho hoatod 
deboto of 22-23 Nov. ICU, and in the excited 
temper of the house his protost was veiy 
noariy the cause of bloodshed {ITavl, MBS. 
clxii. fol. 180); ho was threatened with 
expulsion from the house and actually com- 
mitted to tho Tower, but was released on 
8 Deo. After the vote fur pulling the mi- 
litia ordinance into oxocution on 80 April 
1642, Palmer withdrew from the House of 
Commons. Ho was a momhorof Iho royolist 
mliamoiit which met at Oxford on 2;] .Tan, 
043—1. llo was ono of Charles’s commis- 
sionsTs for the negotiation of Iho aborlive 
treaty of Uxbridge, Janunry -February 104-1- 
1646, and a lator negotiation whioh did not 
advance beyond the stage of overture (T)o- 
combor 1646). Ho romainod in Oxford 
during the siMo, and on the surrondor of 
the place (22 Jiino 1 6 tO) had letters of ooiu- 
position for his ostal os, Tho assossment was 
eventually (Soptomber 1048) fixod at 6001. 

On 9 .Tuno 1666 Palmer was committed lo 
thB_ Tower on suspioton of raisiug forces 
against the government, but was probably 
released in the following Soplombor. 

On the Restoration Palmer was made at- 
tornoy-gonci'.il, 20 May 1000. About tlio 
same time ho was knighted and appointed to 
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the ohief-justiceship of Chester, hut held that 
office for a few months only. A baronetcy 
was conferred upon him on 7 Jnne following. 
Ho retained the atiomey-generalship until 
hie death, which took place at his house in 
Hampstead on 6 May 1670. His remains 
were interred in the parish church, Carlton. 

Palmer married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Francis Moore, seiiennL-at-law, of Pawley, 
Berkshire, and had issue by her four sons 
ond three daughters. 

Palmer edited, in 163S, the reports of hia 
father-in-law. Sir Prniicis Moore [q. v.l A 
volume of oases partly drawn from Godfrey’s 
manuscript ‘ Eeports ’ (Lansdowne MS. 1080), 
appeared with judicial imprimatur, in 1678, as 
‘ Les Reports de Sir Qefrey Palmer, Chevalier 
et Baronet; Attorney-General a son tree ex- 
cellent Majesty le Roy Charles le Second,’ 
London, fol. They consist of cases chiefly 
in the king’s benoh from 1019 to 1629, and 
are considered to he of resjiectable authority. 
Whether Palmer did more than edit them is 
doubHul. 

Prefixed to some copies is a fine engraving 
by ‘White of Palmer’s porti'ait by Lely. 
Another portrait, by an unknown hand, 
was, in 1860, in the possession of Mr. G. L. 
Watson. 

[Wood’s Pasti Oxon. ii. 01 j Wotton’s Baronet- 
aes. 1741, vol. iii. pi. i. p. 19 j Qr.ingsr’s Biogr. 
Hibt. Riigl., 2nd oiTiO., iii. 37i ; Rriilgos’s North- 
amptonsEiro, ii. 292 ; Qai'dinrr’s Hist. Bngl. ix. 
287, X. 77, 79 1 Ooramons' Journals, ii. 81, 324, 
335, V. 21 ; Diiedald’a Orig. p. 223 ; Itsrney’s 
Notes of Long Pari. (O.imd. Boc.); Whitolooke’s 
Mem. pp. 39. 125, 182, 333; liramiLon’s Anto- 
biogr. (Oamd. Sue.), p. 83 ; Ohirendon’s Rebel- 
lion, ed. Maoray, 1888, bk. iii. § 100, bk. iv. 

§ 62-8, 77n, Ilk. viii, §§ 211, 233, bk. ix. 

164; Olarendon’s Life, ed 1827, i. 67; Oal. 

laroudon State Papers, i 371, 446; Roinem- 
brancia, 1878, p. 206; Thnrloo Stale Papers, i. 
66, iii. 637; Rusliworth's nist. Coll. iv. 673, 
viii. 426-88; Oal. State Papers, Dom. 1646-7 
p. 486, 1660pp. 637, 663, 666, 1666 pp. 204, 309, 
688, 1669-67; Laubd. MS. 601, f. 76; Addit. 
MSS. 29650 If. 62, 64, 29666 f. 27; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 6th Erp. App. p. 163; Pepys’s Diary, od. 
Lord Braybrooko, i. 108, iv. 408; Wallace’s 
Beportoi’s, 1882, p. 224,] J. M, R. 

PALMER, GEORGE (1772-1863), 
philanthropist, horn on 11 Feb. 1772, was 
eldest son of William Palmer of Wanlip, 
Leicestershire, and of London, merchant 
(1768-1821), by Mary, the only daughter 
of John Horsley, rector of Thorley, Hertford- 
shh'e, and sister of Dr, Samnel Horsley, 
bishop of St. Asaph, John Horsley Palmar 
[q. v.J was his younger brother. George was 
educated at the Charterhouse, which he left 
to enter the naval service of the East India 
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Company. lie made his first voyage in the 
Carnatic in 1786. In 1788 the narrow escape 
from drowning of a boat’s crew under his 
command directed his attention to the equili- 
brium of boats and the means of preventing 
them from sinking. When commander of the 
Boddom in 1796 he received a complimentary 
letter fi'om the court of directors &r his con- 
duct in an encounter with four French fri- 
gates. Palmer's last voyage was made inl799. 

In 1802 he entered into partnership with 
his father and brother, Horsley Palmer, and 
Captain Wilson as East India merchants and 
shipowners at 28 Throgmoiton Street, Lon- 
don. In 1821 he held the office of master 
of the Mercers’ Company, and in that capacity 
he attended the lord mayor, who acted as 
chief butler at the coronation of Goorge IV 
on 19 July 1821, carrying the maple cup 
frtim the throne (Tiinm, 20 July 182], p, 3). 

In 1832 he was elected choiman of the 
General Shipowners’ Society. He first be- 
came connected with the National Lifeboat 
Institution in 1820, and thenceforth devoted 
much time to its interests, and his plan of 
fitting lifeboats was adopted until 1868, 
when it was superseded bv the system of 
self-righting lifeboats. Lifewats on his plan 
were placed by tbe institution at more than 
twenty ports. He was deputy-chairman of 
the society for upwards of a quarter of a 
century, ond never allowed any of his own 
ships to go to aoa without providing them 
witu tho means of saviim life. In February 
1868 be resigned his office, when tho oom- 
mitteo votod him the gold medal with their 
special thanks on vellum. 

In 1 832, wlien South Shields became a par- 
liamentary borough, he was a candidate in 
tho consorvative interest for its representa- 
tion, but was not eleoted. He afterwards 
snt in parliament for tho southern division 
of Essex from 1836 to 1847, being successful 
in three severely contested elections. In 
1846, after encountering much opposition, 
he obtained legislative enactments pro- 
hibiting timber-laden vessels from carrying 
deck cargoes. 

lie served as sheriff of Hertfordshire in 
1818, and afterwards as sheriff of Essex. For 
many years he supported at his own cost a 
corps of yeomanry, and acted as colonel of 
the corps. He died at Hazeing Fork, Essex, 
on 12 May 1863, having marriedj on 29 Bee. 
1796, Anna Maria, daughter of William Bimd 
of Wick, Woroestershire. She diedon ISOct. 
1866, having had flvo children; George, bom 
on 23 July 1709, captain West Essex Yeo- 
jnnnry ; mlliam (1 802-1 868) [q. v.]; Fi’anois, 
born 17 SepI . 1 810, also a barrister, 6 May 
1837; Anna Alavia, who died young; and 
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Elizabeth, who, in 1880, married Robert Bid- 
dvdph, M.r. 

He was the author of ‘ Memoir of a Chart 
from the Strait of AUass to the Island Bouro,’ 
1799, and of ‘A New Plan for fitting all Boat s 
so that they may be secure as Life Boats at 
the shortest notice,’ 1828. 

[The Life Boat, or Journal of the National 
Shipwreck Institution, July 1853, pp. 28-32; 
Illustt. London News, 21 May 1863, p. 402; Gant. 
Hag., June 1863, pp. 066-7; Timas, 24 Oct. 
im.-\ Q. 0,B. 

PALMER, Sib HENRY (d. 1011), naval 
commander, was of a family settled for some 
centuries at Snodland,near Rochester, whence 
they moved in the fifteenth century to Tot- 
tington by Aylesford He is first montioned 
as commanding a squadron of the queen’s 
ships on the coast of Flanders in 1670. From 
that time he was constantly employed in the 
queen’s service. In 1680 and following years 
he was a commissioner for the repair and 
maintenance of Dover harbour. In 1687 ho 
had command of a squadron before Dunkirk, 
and in 1688, in the Antolope, commanded in 
the third post under Lord Henry iSeymour 
in the Narrow Seas. 'When this squadron 
joined the ficet under the lord admiral before 
Calais on 27 July, Palmer was sent to Dover 
to order out vessels suitable to be used for 
fireships. Before these could be sent, fire- 
ships, hastily improvised, drovo the enemy 
from their anchorage, and Palmer, rejoining 
Seymour, took a bnlliont part in the battle 
off Qravdines on the 29th. When Seymour, 
with the squadron of the Narrow Seas, was or- 
dered back from the pursuit of the Spaniards, 
Palmer returned with him, and continued 
with him and afterwards with the fiset till 
the end of the season. He remained in 
command of the winter guard on the coast 
of Elonders, 

Through the next yoar ho continued to 
command in the Narrow Seas, and in Sep- 
tember convoyed the army across to Nor- 
mandy. He was employed in similar service 
throughout the war, his‘ squadron sometimes 
cruising as far as the coast of Cornwall, or 
even to Ireland, but remaining for the most 
part in the Narrow Seas, and in 1696 block- 
ading Calais. On 20 Deo. 1698 he was ax>- 
pointed comptroller of the navj[, in place of 
william Borough [q. v.], and in 1600 had 
command of the defences of the Thames. In 
1601 ho again commanded on the coast of 
Holland. After the peace he continued in 
the office of comptroller till his death. He 
died on 20 Nov. 1611 at Howlots in Bekes- 
bome, an estate which he had bought. He 
was twice married : first to Jane, daughter 


of Edward Isaac, and widow of Nicholas 
Sidley; secondly, to Dorothy, daughter of 
— Scott, and widow of Thomas Ilornden. 
By his first wife he had two sous, of whom 
the youimer, Henry, succeeded his father as 
comptroller of the navy by a grant in re- 
version of 17 Ang. 161 1 . Ilowluls was left 
to Palmer’s stepson, Isaac Sidley, who made 
it over to his half-brother HomT. 

A portrait of Palmer, by Mark Ghceraerts 
the younger [q. v.], belonged to David 
Laing. 

[IlnBtod’s Hist, of Kent, ii. 101, Hi. 716; 
Oalondors of SLato Piipors, Ilom. ; Defeat ef the 
Spanish Armada (N.ivy Records See.)] 

J. K. L. 

PALMER, HENRY SPENCER (J888- 
1893), mnjor^enoral royal ongiiioers, young- 
est son of Colonel .Tohn Froko Palmer of 
the East India Company’s Sf'rvioo, by his 
wife Jane, daughter of .Tohn Jaini’s, osq., of 
Truro, Cornwall, and sister of Liiuitonant- 
genoral Sir Henry .Tames [q. v.], royal engi- 
neers, was born at Bangalore, Madras presi- 
dency, on SO April 1838. Tlownsediicniodat 
private schools at Bath, and hy pvivat o tutors 
at Woolwioli and Plumstead, and in January 
1860 obi ained admission to the pracl ieal class 
of the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, at a public competition; ho secured the 
seventh place among forty Bueoessful onndi- 
datoB, or whom ho was the yonngost. He 
was gazetted a lioutunaiit in thii royal en- 
gineers on 20 Doc., and wont to Chatham to 
go through the usual oourso of profe.ssioiial 
inslniction. From Chat ham he wont to the 
southern district at the end of 1867, and was 
quartered at Portsmouth and in the Isio of 
Wight. 

In Ocloher 1868 Palmer was appointed <o 
the expodilion to British Onlunihia niulor 
Colonel Richard Olomont hloody [q. v.] 
The expedition was original cd by Lord 
Ly tton, then seorolary of atal ofor the colonies, 
and consisted of .siv ollicors and 160 picked 
artificers, surveyors, &c., from the royal oii- 
giueers, with the double object of acting os 
a military force to preserve order and to carry 
out engineering works and surveys for the 
improvement of the nowlj orealod colony. 
During Palmer’s service with the expedition 
he was actively engaged in making surveys 
aud explorations, among thorn a rocoiinaia- 
sance siirvoy of the famous Cariboo gold 
region in 1862, accomplished under groat 
dilficiilties. In that year he aud his party 
were only saved hy his coolness and address, 
and his knowledge of the Indian olinraotor, 
fi'om massacre by the Bella Cook Indiana at 
North Boutinck ai'in, The reports and maps 
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prepoiad by him in connoetion with these 
surveys were published from lime to 1 ime in 
the parliamentary and colonial blue-hooka, 
Palmer also had a share in superintending 
the oonalruetion of roads, bridges, and other 
public works in the colony, among them the 
wagon road through the formid^le oaiion 
of the Proser river, between Lytton and 
Yale. 

Palmer returned to England at the end 
of December 1863, and joined the ordnance 
survey, lie went first to Southompton and 
then to Tunbridge, Kent, from which place, 
as headquarters, he conducted the survey of 
the greater part of Kent and East Sussex, 
and parts of Berkshire and Buckiughamshiie. 
lie was promoted second captain on 4 March 
1866. 

In the autumn of 1867 ho was appointed 
one of the oseiataut commisaionura in the 
parliamentary boundaries oommiasion, under 
Mr.Dieraeli’e reform act, having for his legal 
colleague Josejili Eay [q. v.] Their district 
embraced the parliamentoiy boroughs in 
Kent and East Sussex, and the snbdivisiou 
of West Kent and East Surrey for county 
representation. At this time he was engaged 
wrth his Mend, Pierce Butler, of Uloomha 
Keotory, Kent, in setting on root a project 
of a survey of the Sinaitio Peninsula, which 
was ultimately brought to a successful issue. 
He went to Sinai in Uotober 1868, and re- 
turned to England in May 1809, when he 
resumed his survey work at Tunbridge. 
Palmer conlribul cd to the handsome volumes 
(published by the authority of the treasury) 
which were the fruits of the expedition, some 
two-fifths of the descriptive matter, together 
with the oomputation of the astronomical 
and other work of tho survey; tho drawing 
of several of tho maps and xfians and tho port 
editingof the whole work also fell to his share. 
After his return home he often lectured on 
the subject. Palmer was xivomotod major on 
11 Deo. 1873. In this year he wos rooom- 
mended to the astronomer-royal by Admiral 
G. H, Diohards, then hydrographer to tho 
admiralty, for a chief astronomership in ono 
of the emoditioiis to observe the transit of 
Venus, lie was nominated chief of tho Now 
Zealand party, and wont through a ooursa of 
praetioal preparation at tho lloyal Ubserva- 
tory, Greenwich, during whion ho gained 
the mil confidonce of Sir Gnorge Airy. Tie 
left England in June 1874, aocompanied by 
Lieutenant (now major) L. Darwin, H.E., 
and Lieutenant Orawibrd, D.N,,as hisnssiet- 
anta. For his exertions and achievement in 
the work of observation of the transit ho was 
highly praised by tho astronomer-royal in his 
'lieport to the Board of Visitors,’ 1876, 

TOX,. XV, 
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Defore loaving New Zealand, Palmer, at 
tho request of the governor, the Marquis of 
Normanhy, undertook an investigation of the 
provincial surveys throughout the colony, 
with the view m advising as to the best 
means of placing the whme system on an 
intelligent and scientific basis. lie spent 
three or four months on this worlc. and em- 
bodied his recommendations in a blue-book 
report. He received tho thanks of the 
govornmeut, and his leporl was adopted as 
a guide for future reforms. He rendered 
assistance to tho Froiich in determining the 
longitude of Campbell Island, for which 
he received tho medal of the Institute of 
France. Palmer returned to England in 
June 1875. 

Resuming military duty, ho wont to Bar- 
bados in November 1876. He was appointed 
aide-de-eamp to tho governor, Sir John Popo- 
riennossy [q. v.], and remained in this post 
through the riots of 1870, and until the 

f overnor’s departure from tho colony. In 
anuory 1878 ho weiil to Hongkong, whom, 
in addition to his ordinary duties, he was ap- 
pointed engineer of the admiralty works, and 
was again given the xiost of aide-de-camp to 
the governor. On 1 .My 1881 ho was pro- 
moted brevet lioutonant-colonol. In this 
year ho designed a physical observatory for 
Hongkonm to comprehend nstronomicol, 
mngnetical, mcteorulogical, and tidal ob- 
servations. The desip;!! and report were ap- 
proved by OiB Kow committee of Hie Royal 
oooiety. Though tho sehemo was somewhat 
reduced for economical reasons, tho obser- 
vatory was built in oonforniily with the 
design, and compteiit authorilios rogavd it 
os a standard guide for obsorvatovieFi of that 
class. I’almer deolinod in 1882 to take charge 
of another expedition to observe tho transit 
of Vonus, but no made in that year an exact 
determination of the Hongkong observatory 
station at Mount Elgin, Kowloon, with in- 
strumonts lont to him from the United States 
survoyi^ ship Pales. 

On 1 Oot. 1882 Palmer wn.s promoted regi- 
moiital lieutenant -colonel, anti was ordered 
homo. On liis way ho stayed at tho British 
Legotion in Tokio, Jmcii, and was requested, 
at. the instance of Sir Harry I’avkos [q, v.], by 
tho Japanese government to prepare a project 
for waterworks for Yokohaino, lie com- 
pleted two alternative seliomos of water- 
supply, one from Tamogawa, and the otlior 
frojrf Hagamigawa. 

On Polmor’s arrival in ISngland in July 
1883, ho was appointed cnmmnuding royal 
engineer of tho blnnclu'ster distviot. In tho 
autumn of 1884 tho Japanese government 
applied to the Bril ish go vernmentfor Palmer’s 
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servicBS to superintend the construction of 
waterworiis in accordance with Lia design. 
Permission was given, and Palmer reached 
, Japan in April 1886, and the worhs were 
•it once started. On 1 July 1886 Pahner 
was promoted brevet colonel, and on 1 Oct. 
1887 ha retired on a pension, with the 
honorary rank of major-general. The same 
date saw the succeasthl completion of the 
waterworks, and in Novomber he received 
from the emperor of Japan the third class 
of the order of the Kisiug Sun, in recognition 
of his services. Subsequently he received 
the queen’s permission to wear the order. 

Ho also designed water-supply works for 
Osaka and Hakodate, and harbour works 
for the Yokohama Harbour Company, and 
a water-supply by means of a large irrigation 
siphon for Misakamura in Hiogo J£en, which 
was successfully carried out under hie di- 
rection in 1889, Hie scheme for a water- 
supply to ToMo is now being executed. lu 
1889116 undertook the superintendence of 
the Yokohama harbour worn which he had 
deaigned, and was appointed engineor to tho 
Yokohama Hooks Company, ft was while 
engaged in designing an extensive eystem of 
graving docks and a repairing basin that he 
died at Tokio on 10 March 1898. 

Palmer was a man of eleor, vigorous in- 
tehect and breadth and liberality of view, 
lie had on extraordinary faculty for rapid 
calculation, and a rare power of assimilating 
and marshalling facts. He took a lively in- 
terest in Japauj and his graphic letters to 
the ' Times,’ written in a genial and sympa- 
thetic spirit, did much to familiarise Eng- 
lishmen with the remarkable people among 
whom he dwelt. He possessed a keen senso 
of humour and power of anecdote. 

Palmer married, on 7 Cot. 1863, at New 
Westminster, British Columbia, Mary Jane 
Pearson, daughter of Archdeacon Wright, 
by whom he left a large family. 

Palmer was airsquent contii Wtor to maga- 
zines and periodical literature. He was luso 
the author of the following works : 1. ‘ Ord- 
nance Surrey of the Peninsula of Sinai, &c., 
by Wilson and Palmer,’ fol. 1809. 2. ‘ The 
Ordnance SiuTey of theKingdom ; its objects, 
mode of execution, histo:^, and present con- 
dition;’ reprinted, and slightly altered, 
from ‘ Ocean Highways,’ 8vo, London, 1 878. 

S ._ ' Ancient History from the Monuments : 
Sinai from the Eourth Egyptian Dynasty to 
the present day,’ London, L878, 8vo;*new 
edition, revised throughout by il^ofesaor 
Sayce, 8vo, London, 1892. 

[Koyal Engineers’ Eecords ; Wax Office Be- 
coms; private Eouicea; BoyedEngineers’ Journal, 
May 1893, obituary notice.] B, H, V, 
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PALMER, HERBERT (1001-1647), 
puritan divine, youngor son of Sir Thomas 
Polmer, lent, {d, 1626), ond grandson of Sir 
Thomas Palmor (16 10-1626) (q. v.] of Wing- 
ham, Rent, was horn ot Wingham in 1601, 
and baptised on 29 March. His inothor was 
the eldest daughter of Herbert Polham of 
Crawley, Sussex. Ho luamt Prencli almost os 
soon as English, and always spoku it Ilucnlly, 
His childhood was marked by precocious re- 
ligiousness. On 23 March 1616 ho was ad- 
mitted fellow-commoner in St. John’s Ool- 
leae, Oambridgo; he graduated B.A. 1619, 
hLA, 1622, and was elect ed follow of Queens 
College on 17 July 1623. Ho took orders 
ul624,andproceededB.H. inlQSl. lu 1626, 
on his way to visit his brother, Sir 'Pliomas 
Palmer, hart. (d. 1666), ot Whigliam, he 
preached at Canterbury Cathedral. Tlio re- 
port of hia sermon reached Iho ears of Helmo, 
ministor of thePronoh church at Canlorbury, 
who mode hia acquaintance at Wingham, 

g ot him to proach again at St. Coorgo’s, 
lanterhury, and made oiTorls 1o proouio his 
settlement os locturor. Ho was uennsod by 
Archbishop Abbot for a Ruuday afU'rnoon 
lectureship at St. Alphagu’s, Canlorbury, 
hut did not, as Clarke supposos, resign hn 
fellowship. lie acted as a 8]>iTitiial odviser, 
being oonsoltod ae ‘ a kind of nmole.’ and 
did much religious visiting, though without 
pastoral charge. Ucoasionally lin preaohod to 
thePrenoh congregation; llio lirsL limo ho 
stood in their pulpit iiis diminiitivo appooe- 
nnce ‘ startled ’ an old lady, who cried out, 
'Hola, quo nous dira cost (infant icyP’ 
Though not scrupling at tho proscribed cere- 
monies, and strongly opposing tho snparatisl 

E arly, he resisted uie ' innovations ’ favoured 
y Laud, lie was artiolod for his puriUiiism, 
but the proai’oution proved abort ivo. About 
1880 the dean, Isaac Hargrave [q. v.], put 
down his lectureship, oii the ground that he 
had gone beyond his ollico liy oatebhising 
and that his lecture drew ‘ factious persons" 
out of other parishes; the lecture was re- 
vived in consequence of an inlluontlally 
signed petition to Abbot. Ills friends, 
headed by Thomw Knch (if. 1639), after- 
wards Earl of Winchilsoa, twice unsuooess- 
fully endeavoured to socure for him a pre- 
bend at Canterbury. On the rosiguation of 
Thomas Turner, Laud, then bishop of Lon- 
don, presented him, at the instanoe of ‘ a 

f reat nobleman,’ to the rectory of Ashwell, 
_ lertfordshire ; he was instituted 9 Eoh. and 
inducted 18 Feb. 1682. Laud, on his trial, 
referred to this among other evidences of his 
impartjal patronage of merit; he declined 
the religious ministrations of Falmor during 
his imprisonment in the Tower and at Ike 
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block. In 1632 Palmer was made univer- 
sity preaclier at Cambridgo. At Ashwdlbo 
matured his system of celuohisiug, giviujj 
prizes of hibles to those who could road, 
and 6s. to illitorates, on thpir reaching a 
profloioney which fitted them for admission 
to communion. Robert Raillie, R.D. [q.v.], 
reckoned Palmer ‘ the best catechist in Eng- 
land.’ IIo originated the method of break- 
ing up the main unswor into preparatory 
qnostfons, to be answered by 'yes’ or 'no.’ 
In 1633 he refused to read the ‘ Book of 
Sports.’ lie got his parishioners to bind 
themselves by subscribing a compact against 
drunkenness, sabbath-breaking, and so forth, 
lie took sons of noblemen and gentrv as 
boarders, under a resident tutor. _ Ineaching 
a visitation sermon at Ilitchin in 1638, he 
spoko freely against ‘ innovations.' In 1041 
lie was chosou, with Anthony Tucknoy,D,D. 
[q. v.l clerk o f oonvocat ion for Lincoln diocese. 
On 19 Ju^ 1642 he woe appointed by the 
Ilouee of Oommons one of fifteen Tuesday 
lecturers at Hitchiu, Ilertiordshire. 

Palmer was appointed an original membor 
of the Westminster aseembly of divines by 
the ordinance of 12 June 1643. He removed 
to Lmidon, plooing Ashwell in charge of 
John Grow, his half-hrolhor,whohecamo his 
suooeesor (28 Sopt. 1047), and was ejected 
in 1662. Un 28 Juue 1043 he preached a 
political sermon before the ITonso of Oom- 
mons, whose thanke he received through Sir 
Oliver Luke. lie became proaoher at St. 
James’s, Jluke Place, and afterwards at the 
'new ohurch ’ in the parish of St. Margaret’a, 
Westminster (represented since 1843 by Ohrist 
Ohurch, Wostmmslor). He was also one of 
tlie soven morning lecturers at Westminster 
Abboy. On 11 April 1644 ho was appointod 
^the Earl of Manohoster master ofQuoous’ 
dollege, Cnmbridgo, in room of Edward 
Martin, D.D. [q. v.J ; in this capacity he was 
on able disciplmoriau. Befugoo students from 
Germany and llnngniy were liberally assisted 
by him; he gave bouefactious for the in- 
crease 01 the oollege library. In tho West- 
minster assembly, of wliicu he was ono of 
the assessors (from January 1640), ho had 
much to do with llio drawing up of tho 
‘directory,’ and was anxious for a claueo 
about pastoral visitation, wliich was not in- 
serted. As regiurds ordination, he dilFored 
both fi'om presbyteriaua and independonts, 
holding (with Baxter) that any company of 
ministere may ordain, and that designation 
to a congregation is uunecoseaxy. ITo joined 
Light foot uv pleading for private baptism. 
His chief work was m oonneotion wiw tho 
assembly’s ' Shorter Oatochism,’ though ho did 
not live till its completion. To him was duo 


tho excellent method by which each answer 
forms a suhslantivo statement, not nooding 
to be helped out by tho question. 

He died in August orSeplombor 1047, and 
is said to have bcon buried in tho 'new 
church,’ Wealmiiisler j no register of tho iu- 
tormenls in that place is discoverable. Thoro 
is an outiw in tho register of St. Mary the 
Loss, Cambridge, not very legiblo, which has 
been read aa giving 14 Aug. a« the date of 
hie burial thoro. Mr. W. fl. Seavlo says ho 
was piesout at an election of fellows on 
17 Aug., and thinks ho died on 11 Hopl. ; 
hie successor was olocted on 19 Sopt. Ho 
was unmarried. Ills portrait, in Clarke, 
shows an omaoiated visago, sunk between 
hit. shoulders ; he woara monslaohe and thin 


heard, skull-cap and ruiT, with academic gown, 
and loons on acushion. SymonPatrick [q. v.J, 
wiiom ho bofriended at college, calls ium ‘ a 
little crooked man,’ but says he was held in 
tho liighest rovoronco. Ho loft a benoihctiou 
for poor soholara at (iuouna’ Collcgo. 

IIo publiahod, in addition to eurmonsbe- 
foro parliament (10 j8-6) I I, ' An Endeavour 
of making tho Principles of Christian Re- 
ligion plain and oasio,’ &o., 1640, 8vo. 2. ‘ Me- 
morials of OodlinesBB and Ohristianitie,' &c., 
1644-6, 12rao (three sevorol pieces, the first 
roprintod; tho second is ‘Tho OUnraoters of 
a believing Christian, in Paradoxes and seem- 
ing Contradictions; ’ this was printed, with 
epietlo dated 25 July 1646, in consuqncnce 
of a surroptilious edition, issued 24 .Tuly, a 
roprint from which was included in tlio 
‘Itouaiuos,’ 1648, 4te, of Francis Bacon 
[q.v.], and lias often boon oitcid os Baeon’a) ; 
loth edit. 1708, J2mo; roprintod in Dr, 
Grosart’s ‘Lord Bacon,’ &o., 1804, 8vo. 
8. 'Sabhatum Bodivivum , , , the First 
Part,’ &c., 16J6, 4to (undertaken, and nearly 
finished, ‘ many years ’boforo, in conjunction 
with Daniel Onwilry [q.v.], and published 
as an exposition and detonoe of tlio Sabbath 
doctrine of tho Westminster divines); tlio 
three remaining parts appeared in 1052, 4to. 
Robert Cox [q.v.) praises tho work for its 
‘groat logical acuteness, perfect fiuniliarjty 
with tho Bubjcul, and oxomplary mudoration 
and fairnuBs.’ 4, 'A full Answer to , , , 
Four (jnostiuns conoorning Excommunico^ 
tion,’ i&o., 1646, 4to. Ho had a hand in 
‘ Buripturo and Beosoii xdeadod for Dofon- 
oivo Arms,’ &o., 1043, 4to, fn tho ‘Baptist 
Annual Register,’ 1708 1801, edited by John 
Rippbn, D.D. [q. v.], throe of Palmer’s letters 
of 1082 ato printed. Dr. Qrosart, has a mimu- 
Boript volume of sermons in Palmor's outo- 
graph dated 21 April 1020. 

(Foulis’s Mist, of tho 'Wiokoil JPlots, 1662, p. 
183; Clarke’s livos of ’ 
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Divines, 1077, pp. 183 sq. ; Life by Philip 
Taverner, 1681 ; Middleton’s Biographia Evan- 
Bslioa, 1784, uL 190 eq. ; Brook’s lives of the 
Puritans, 1813, iii. 76 eq.; Neal’s Hiet. of the 
Puritans (Toulmin), 1822, iii. 102 eq., 403 sq.; 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies, 1841, p. 602 ; Lana’s 
Works, 1864, iv. 298; Symon Palriek’s Works, 
1868, ix. 418 ; Grosart’s Memoir in ' Lord Bacon 
not the Author of the Christian Paradoxes,’ 1885 ; 
Cox’s Literature of the Sabbath Question, 1866, 
i. 287 sq. ; Searle’s History of Queens’ College 
(Cambridge Antiquarian Society), 1871, pp. 332 
sq. ; Mitchell and Struthors’s Minutes of West- 
mnater Assembly, 1874; Mitchell’s Westminster 
Assembly, 1883; TJrwiek’s Nonconformity in 
Herts, 1884, pp. 771 sq. ; OoloMSS, vii. 166eq. ; 
Notes and Queries, 8th sor. viii. 204.] A. 0. 

PALMEE, Sir JAMES (t?. 1667), clian- 
eaUor of the order of the Garter, was third 
son of Sir Thomas Palmer (1640-1626) [q. v.l 
of 'Wingham, Kent, hy Margai-et, daughter or 
John Pooley of Dadley, Suffolk. Palmer ob- 
tained a place in the household of James I, 
and on 27 April 1622 was appointed a gentle- 
man of the bedohamber, with an annual salary 
of 2001,afterwardsraisedto 6001. Ileappears 
early in life to have hooome one of the per- 
sons friends of Oharles when Prince of 
Wales, and to have oontiuued so after his ao- 
cfiseion to the throne. As an amateur artist of 
some merit Palmer shared the king’s tastes, 
and assisted him with advice and in other 
ways in the formation of the celebrated royal 
collection of pictures. _ He is known to have 
copied several pictures in the royal collection, 
probably on a small soale, as one of Titian’s 
'Tarquin and Lucretia’ is noted among the 
king’s collection of limnings as done by 
James Palmer after Titian, and given by him 
to the king. Palmer was one of the governors 
of the royal tapestry woike at Morttoke, and 
in the catalogue of Oharles I’s collection is 
mentioned ‘ a little piece of Bacchus his feast, 
of many young children and angels, which 
the king delivered with his own hands to 
Sir James Palmer, for him to use for a pattern 
for the moking of hangings, the which he 
has sent to Mortlaok amongst the tapistry 
works.’ Five pictures in the same collection 
are noted os ‘ placed in the Tennis Court 
Chamber at Sir James Palmer's losings.’ 

When Sir Thomas Eoe [q. v.], chancellor 
of the order of the Garter, was absent on a 
diplomatic mission, Palmer was appointed 
his deputy in Pehruary 1638, and. m that 
capacity on 22 May moved the king to revive 
the ancient usage for the ladies of kni^ts to 
wear some of the decorations of the order. 
He served three times as Hoe’s deputy, and 
on 2 March 1646 succeeded him as chan- 
ceUoT. The civil wars and the ensuing Com-, 
monwealth must, however, have prevented j 


him from roceiviug any of Ihe emoluments 
of the office, and he died in 1667 before the 
restoration of the monarchy. Palmer’s col- 
lection of pictures, whioli inoUulod many 
from Charles I’a collection, was sold by 
auction on 20 April 1689. Palmer was twice 
married : flrst to Mart ha, daughter and heiress 
of Sir William Gerard of Dorney, Bucking, 
hamshire ; she died in 1617, and was buried 
at Enlleld in Middlesex, whore a monument 
by Nicholas Stone was oroolod to lua’inomory. 
I By her ho was father of Sir Philip Palmer 
olDorney Court, and n daughtorVoro, married 
to Thomas Jenyns of Il^es in Middlesex, 
Palmer married, secondly, Oathcviuo,diuightor 
of William Herbert, lord Powis, and widow 
of Sir Robert Vaughan, by whom ho was 
father of Eogar Palmer (oftorwarda Earl of 
Costlenainc) [q, v,], whoso marriage with the 
celebrated Barbara Villiers [q. y.J ho did hie 
best to provenl. 

[Walpole’s Anoctl. of Painting (od. Wmnnm) ; 
Aslimolo’s Order of the Garter; fCaydn’s Boole 
of Dignities; C.il. of State Papers, Dorn. Kor,, 
1822. 1638, &o.] L. 0. 

PAIiMEB, JAMES (1 685-1 (500), royalist 
divine, was born in the parish of St. Mor> 
garet’s, Westminster, in .Inly 1686, and was 
educated first at Magchilouo Oollngs, Cam- 
bridge (the admiaaion rogisl era of which only 
begin in 1G44), and subsoquontly at Oxford. 
ITo graduated B.A. 1601-2, M.A. 1006, and 
B.D. 1013, at Cambridge, and was incorpo- 
rated at Oxford 0 July 1011. IJo was or- 
dained priost by Bancroft, ond on 10 April 
1610 was appointed by tho doan and cliMtot 
of Westminster viooi' of St, Bride’s, Hoot 
Street. In middle life hoshowodsomepuritati 
predilections, and informal ioim of divers irru- 
gnlorities were laid against him in 1637. 
He woesaid to omit ' tlinprayorfor tho bishops 
and the rest of tho olergy, and to road divine 
service aometimes in his gown, and sumotimes 
without either surplice or gown, in hia cloak’ 
(State Papers, Dom. Cliarloa I, coclxxl, 6 Nov. 
1687). In March 1641-2 the House of Com- 
mons ordered Palmer to allow tho free use 
of his pulpit to Simeon Ash twice a we^ 
( Commons Journals, ii. 479). Palmer appears 
to have preached frequently before oolh 
houses of parliament on their monthly days 
of humiliation. On 18 Oct. 1 646 ho resigned 
his vicarage, on account of failing honltli, io 
theoommitteeforplundcrodministers(Add/t. 
iHE 16609, f. 87(B. On tho 16th of the fol- 
lowing mouth Thomas Coleman was pre- 
sented to the living (ti. p. 406). Walker 
and LlOTd erroneously include Palmer among 
the sufiuring and ejected clergy, lie is cer- 
tainly not to be confounded with tho Palmer 
for whom Charles demanded a safe-conduct 
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on 6 Dec. 1646, in order to bring proposals 
of peace (‘ Merouiiiis liiisl ions ’ iindor date, 
quoted in NinvcOD’Bi, and Notes anti Queries, 
6th sei-. vi. 83). iWiug aequirod a oompet eney 
by frugality (according to llAi'T 0 ]sr’ 8 .M*ea;F<V'!<; 
of London), he spent his time, after his Tolun- 
tory sequestration, in going ‘ np and down to 
loott for poor ministers’ widows that wore 
sequestered, though sequoslerad himself, in- 
q\^ing for objects ot charity.’ Ho built 
and endowed a now almshouse over against 
the now chapel at Westminster for twelve 
poor people (LLoro, WortAies, p. 612; 
Wamcde, Sufferings, ii. 174). Attached were 
‘ a free school and a commodious habitation 
for the schoolmastor, and a convoniont chopol 
for prayers and preaching, where ho con- 
stantly, for divers years belora his death, once 
a weeK gave a comfortable sermon.’ He en- 
dowed the foundation with a ‘coinpetojit 
yearly revenue of freehold estate, oommitlo<l 
to the trust and care of ten considerable 
persons of yo place to ho renewed as any of 
them dye.’ Wit htn the Inst ton yoai's the alms- 
houses have boon re-ontablislied in a now 
building in Uoohosti'r How, Westminster. 
The educational portion of the endowmout 
has been merged with otlinr ondowraonts in 
the united Westminster schools, and in the 
day-schools belonging to this institution tliore 
are a number oi Holiuor soholavsliips, pro- 
viding free editcation without clothing {Notes 
and Queries, ubi supra). 

Fuller warmly declared that ho fovind more 
charity in this one sequostciod minister than 
in many who enjoyed otlier men’s sequestra- 
tions Ch»t6)'. p. 173). Palmer died on 
6 Jan. 1669-00, and was buried in the church 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, wliero o flni* 
monument was erected to his memory by Hir 
William Playtor, hart., ‘ a loving friend.’ 
This monument now occupies a cunt ral ])laco 
on a 2 )ier of the north wall of tho church. 
The monument is of early olaesic design, and | 
attributed to tho sohuol of inign Jones, and 
bears Palmer’s bust and arms. Tho bnst Ims 
all the apnoaranou of being a faithful portrait, 
is painted in pro])or oolours, with a black 
gown and black cap. 

Palmer was jirubab ly unmarried, n nd should 
doubt less bs disl inguisliod from James 1 ’aimer 
who obtained a license to marry Elisabeth 
EobinsonofSt.llary, Wliiteoliapul, onSNov. 
1009 (J/rtri Soo, Put)!, x.vv. 316). In several 
authorities — ^Nowoourt and Walker, followed 
by Bailey (AjJ/a of Nailer, up. JOtl, 68!))— 
Palmer is incorrectly called Thomas Palmer. 

rVostor’s Alumni Oxen. 1600-1 714; Atldit. 
MS. 16GC9, ff. 870, 406 ; Notes and Unmies, 0th 
sor. vi. 88-4, 180; Ilarl. See, Puld. xxv. 310; 
Walcott’s Momoriais of Westmiustor, p. 204; 


State Papers, Horn. Oar. I, ccclxxi ; Stew’s Siu'- 
voy, blc. vi. p. 16; Nowcourt’s Bepertorium, i. 
316 ; Puller’s Hist, of Oambrldgo, p. 173 ; 
W.dkex’s Suffbrings, ii, 171, Lloyd's Worthies, 
p. 6 1 2 ; Bailey's Puller, p. 406 ; Lords’ and Ooni- 
inons' Journals.] W. A. S. 

PALMER, Sin JAMES PEEDERtOK 
(1S04-1871), first president of the legislative 
couuoil of Victoria, youngest sou of John 
Palmer, rector of Great Torrington, Devon- 
shu’e, and prebendary of Lincoln, and of Jane, 
daughter of William Johnson, was born at 
Torrington in 180-1 . TIis groot-unolo was Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. lie was educated for the 
medical profession, and for some yews x>rac- 
tisod in London, where ho was, till 1838, tho 
senior surgeon to tho St. George's and St. 
James’s Dispensary. Ills health seums to 
have failed, and induced him to go out, in 
1839, to Now South Wales ; ho practised as a 
doctor at Port Phillip for some tmio, and thou 
ho began business as a maiiufacturer of cor- 
dials, uventually becoming a wine merchant. 

Taking a x>ruiuiuent part from the first in 
tlio soeiai and political life of tho nowsettlo- 
meut, J’almor was mado mayor of Melbourne 
in j 8 16, and in tlint capueily laid the founda- 
tiou-stouo of the Melbourne hosxjilal. In 
Heplembor 1818 ho was olootod to the legis- 
lalnre of New South Wales as mombor for 
Port Phillip, for which ho sat till July 1840. 
On tho separation of Victoria ho become, on 
2!) (lot. 1861, member of tliolcgisliitivocoun- 
cilflbc single oliumbur) for Nurmauby diet tict, 
and wasoleclud sja'alcor, though he frequent ly 
loft the obair and inteqiosed in debate. On 
28 Nov. 1866, whun the eonstitutlon was 
altered, ho was ciee.lod for tho western iirn- 
yinoo to the now lugislativo council, of which 
ho became president on 21 Nor. 1866, He 
waBro-oluct(«lHvotiuios,ri>.slgniiig in October 
1870 on account of tho ill-health which hiul 
compellod hisalisimeo in Enghmd from jrarch 
1801 to 18 Juno 1802. For several snoorasivo 
years he was chairman of tho oominissionors 
of oduoatioii, and president of the board mulur 
tho system instituted in 1862, He was 
knigliled in 1867. On 23 April 1871, soon 
after lusrulirument, he died at his residence, 
Bnrwood Hoad, Ilnwl horn, iiml was buried 
at tho Melbourne generai eemetery. 

I’almor edited, with notes, 'The Works of 
John Hunter’ the anatomist, in 4 vols, 8vo, 
with a 4to volume of x)lat.ns, 18!56-7, and 
pomiiiled, in 1837, a glossary to the' Hialoguo 
in tlib Tlovonshiro Dialect' of his great-aunt, 
Mary I’almer [q. v, | 

lie married, in 1832, Isabella, daughter of 
Ur. Ounuing, O.B., inH])ucloi' of liosjntals, 

[Melbonvno Daily Telegraph, 24 Axu-il 1H71 ; 
MonneU's Diet, of Anstrnl. Blogr,] U, A. H. 
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PALMEE) JOHN (d, 1007), dean of 
PeterboTOugli, a native of Kent, inatrieulated 
as a pensioner of St. J okn’s c3ollege, Oom- 
bridgo, on 26 Oot. 1667, and became aobolar 
on 9 Nov. 1668. He graduated B.A. in 
1671, was admitted fellow of his collem on 
12 Marob 1672-3, and poceeded M.A. iit 
1676. Inl678,'wbenQue8n EUzabotbvisited 
Andley End, Palmer was one of tbe oppo- 
nents m a pbiloaopby disputation beld before 
her by members of the university (20 July). 
In 1679-80 Palmer took the part of Riohard 
when Thomas Legge's play of ‘ Richardus 
Tertius ’ was performed bafore the quean in 
the hall of St. John's College, and lie no- 
quitted himself with great credit. Fuller, 
however, tells us that ne 'had his head so 
possest with a princeliko humour that ever 
after ho did, what then ho acted, in his 
prodigal expenoes.' Through the influence 
of Lord Surghley ho was enabled to turn 
from the study of the civil law to divinity. 
On 12 July 1680 he was inoonioratad in the 
degree of M.A. at Oxford. He was made 
junior dean of his college (St. John’s) on 
21 Jan. 1684-6, principallecturor on 10 July 
1686, senior fellow on 8 Feb. 1686-7, senior 
bursar on 9 Feb. 1688-7, one of the proctors 
of the university in 1587, and senior doan on 
24 Sept. 1589. About tbe same time he was 
reoommauded by Lord Burghloy for tho post 
of jmblio orator, but was not elected. In 
16w and 1688 be took part in the proceod- 
inge for the expulsion of Everard Digby 
[q. V.] from his fellowship at St. John’s Ool- 
legSj and thus incurred the disapproval of 
l^tgift, who considered that he ond the 
master, Wliitaker, ‘had dealt . . . oontrory 
to their own statutes ; . . . contrary to tho 
rule of charity; ho might e;^ of honesty also.’ 
Palmer wrote to Lord Burghley, dated 0 Nov. 
1690, begging for ‘ good favour and protec- 
tion ’ during some misunderstandings at St. 
John’s Oo&ge (Lansdoione MS. 03 [96]). 
lie was elected to the mastership of Magda- 
lene Oollege, and created D.D. in 1606. On 
30 Nov. 1697 he was granted tho deanery of 
Peterborough (admitted 3 Dec.), on 3 March 
1697-8 obtoined the advowson of Stanton 
in Befrhyehire, and on 18 Nov. 1606 tho pro- ' 
bend of Dernford in Liohflold Cathedral (ad- 
mitted 26 Nov.) 

Palmer was a noted spendthrift. It is 
said that he sold the lead olT the roof of 
Peterborough Cathedral to help him out of 
his pecuniary dilfloulties. lie resigned tho 
maatorahip 0 C Magdalene College in 1^4, and 
died in prison, where he was conQned for 
debt, about .Time 1607. 

Some Lotin vei'ses, ‘Mortis et Merourii 
Coutentio,’ in ‘Academim Oautabrigieuaia 


laorimffiin obitiim . . . Philippi Sidnoii,’ Lon- 
I don, 1687 (pp. 20-1), by lolm Palmer, may 
have been by Iho dean of Polerborough, or 
thw may have boon by 

JoHiT Palmbk (d. 1614), lu'chdcacon of 
, Ely, who was elected to Trinity^ Oolluge, 

' Cambridge, from Westminslor in 1676, 
I matriculated as a peneionor on 26 May 
1676, and become fellow in 1682. lie gio. 
duated B.A. in 1679, M.A. iu 1683, and 
B.I). in 1692. In two beautifully written 
Latin letters to Burghloy (1681 and 168*2), 
Palmer begged for his iiilerusl in procuring 
him a fellowship at Trinity Oollogo (Za««- 
downe MSS. 83, No. 38,f. 71 and 36, No. 48, 
f. 113). lie was presented to tho viciirnge 
of Normoiiton in Yorkshire in 1601, and to 
that of Trumpington iu (laiubrldgn in J693, 
On 6 June 1602 the qiiucn, whoso oliiqdain 
he was, presented him to a ju'dIiuikI (lirst 
stall) and tho arolidoaconrv of Ely. Witliit 
ho hold the roctory of 'Wilburtoii iiiitl vicar- 
age of Ilnddonham, both iu Cnuthriilgesliim 
(Addit, MS. 681 9, f. 86). Ho was jn'osoiilod 
to tho livings of South Somoirot os, Jiincoln- 
sliiro, on 14 March 1690-7, and Alwalton, 
Iliiutincdonshiro, on 13 Fob. KlOi 2, llo 
rooigned his iirohdeaoonry in KitK), and died 
in 1614. Previous I 0 March 169:1 Palmer 
hnd coutmcli'd a clandeslinn niarrtngi' in Sir 
Thomas Howard’s eliajH'linOluwt orlnrtl Pork, 
Essex, whh Kathoriuo,‘daugUti’r of Willinra 
Knovit,lntoofLiUlo VoBli'vn Park, on Wills, 
Gent, doed.’ {Bp. Lmid, Mamar/e Livi'iim, 
Uarl, Soo. xxv. 206). 

[Coopor's AtlioniB Oanlabv. H. 467-8 ; Eoslor'a 
Alumni Oxon. (1500-1714) ; Nicliols's Progrossi's 
of Ctnoen Klizabotb, ii. 1 14 ; Riikor's Hist . of Hi. 
John's College, Oiimbrirtgo (Mayor], pp. l77-8j 
Bog. XJniv. Oxfnixl, vol ii. pt. i. p. ttll ; Fiillur’s 
■Worthios (Niuliols), ii. 160; bo Niivti’s h'listl 
(^Hardy), i. 862, 361, 697, ii. 630, iii. (120, 006; 
Stryp 0 ’BWhitgift,i. 617; Hoy wood iitul Wrighb’e 
Oembridgo ITniv. 'J’ramiiu'lioiis, i. 611 : iStrypo’s 
Annals, vol. iii. pi, ii, pp. 000-7 : Cnl. Hlate 
PiipDrs, Dom. Bor. 1696-7, pp. 361, 61t); 
Isiud’s Works, vol. vi. p. 862; Adilit. MS. 6840, 
IF. 237, '266 ; Ely Episcopal llwonls (Uilihons), 
pp. 438, 487 ; Bontham’s Ely, p, 278 ; Vienr. 
G-enoral's Books at Bomorsot iroiiao, vi. f. 130; 
Lansdowna M.SB. 46, 60 f, 3 21, 28 May 1686; 
Cambriclgo University lingistors, jiuv tho Bo- 
gistrary.J J}. P, 

PALMER, JOHN (U)50-I7()0i>),eolmnnl 
lawyer and public oflioial, onmo from Bar- 
bados to New York a littlo beforo 1076, and 
in that yeiir was appoiulod rangor of Slaton 
Island, then constituted a sopnralo jurisdie- 
tion. By n usage jaiot uueommon at that 
time, ha hold oilico iu sovorivl colnnius. In 
1082 he was appointed a raomb(‘r of tUo 
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council of Bast New Jersey, and in 1084 of 
thot of New York. Barlior in 1084 he had 
been raised to the bench asjudge of the court 
of oyer and terminer at New York. Two 
years later he was sunt by Dongan, the go- 
vernor of Now York, to act virtually as de- 
puty-governor at Pemanuid, an outlying 
dependenoy to the north. There Palmer 
seems to have incurred odium by his arbi- 
tral conduct in the matter of land titles. 
In 1687 ho was sent by Bonpfan as a spe- 
cial commissioner to Oonuecticut, to advo- 
cate the union of that colony with New 
York. In the same year he was sent to 
England to report for the king on colonial 
affairs. 'When James II attempted to con- 
solidate the northern colonies under the go- 
vernment of Andros, Palmer returned as a 
councillor to the now province, and was 
imprisoned by the Boston iusm'gents in 1689. 
While in prison he wrote a justilication of 
the policy of Andros and his supporters, and 
oiroulatod it in manuscript in Now England. 
After the proclamation of William 111 at 
Boston, Palmer, together with Andros, was 
sent back to England. IIo there published 
his pamphlet under tho title ‘ Am Impartial 
Account of tho State of Now England, or 
thelate Government thorovindioated’ (1080). 
It is a laboured production, and contrasts 
unfavourably with tho vigorous writing of 
Increase Mathor on tho opposite side. It 
was republished in tho next year at Boston 
with alterations, and both versions are re- 
printed in tlio * Aiidi-us Tracts.’ 

[Brodhoad’s Hist, of Now York, vol. ii.; Tho 
Andies Truoth (I’riuco Sue.); Palfrey's Ilist. of 
New lUnglaiid, vel. Hi.] J. A. B. 

PALMBK, JOim (1^742-1786), Unita- 
rian diviuo, son of John Palmer, wig-maker, 
was born at Norwich in 1742. lie was a 
protdgd of John Taylor, D.I). [t- '''•]> 
Hebraist, wlio began his education, and, on 
becoming divinity tutor at Warrington acor 
demy, placed Pnlmei' (1750) at school in 
(Jonglolou, Cheshire, under Edward Tlniv 
wood, D.I). ri-v*] lie onterod Warrington 
academy in 1759; J’riost, ley was, from J701, 
one of Ids tutors, In his last year he was 
constant supply (14 May 1708 to 16 Aug. 
1764) at Allostook, Oheshiro. Snmo eocon- 
trlcitioB hindered his acceptance in tho 
ministry. lie kept a school at MaoolosMd, 
Cheshire. In 17/2 lie beoame minister of 
King Edward Street Ohapol, Maoch'sfield. 
Tlmre was an orthodox secossion from Ids 
ministry; ho oousequontly rt'siofuod in 1770, 
and removed to BirndngUttm without regular 
ohargo, being in indepondent circumstance's. 
At Birmingtinin lie renewed hisacquainUnco 


with Priestley, ond was a member of a fort- 
nightly clerical club which arranged the 
matter for the ‘ Theological llojioaitory.’ In 
1782 Priestley recommended him, without 
effect, as oolleag uo 1 o J osoph Brut land f q.v.] a t 
Exeter. Palmer died of paralysis at Bivmiug- 
liam ouTuosday^ 26 Deo. 1786, and was buried 
iu the Old hloeting graveyard on 2 J an. 1787 ; 
Priestley preached (^8 Jan.) his funeral ser- 
mon. lie married, first, at Macclosilold, 
Miss Ileald; secondly, in 1777, the oldest 
daughter of Thomas Wdto, dissontiug minis- 
ter at Derby, by whom ho left one daugh- 
ter. 

IIo published; 1. ‘Eroe Bomarks on a 
Sermon entitled “The Hoqnisition of Sub- 
scription not inconsistent with Christian 
Liberty,”’ &c., 1772, 8vo, anon, 2. ‘A 
Letter to Dr. Balgiw,’ &o., 1773, 8vo (reply 
to the arolddiaoonal charge, 1 772, by Tho- 
mas Balguy [q.v.]) 8. ‘ A New System of 
Shorthand; Doing an Improvement upon 
. . . Bjrrom,’ &e., 1774, Hvo. 4 ‘An tSx- 
andnntum of Thelyphlhnra,' &o., 1781, 8vo 
[sen AIa.'oan', Maui’In]. His oimtributieriH 
to the ‘Tlu'ologieal liopoHitory’ (17tl!)-71) 
are signed ‘Q. II.;’ contribulions in later 
volumes (’1784-0) are signed 'Ulirisloplulos,' 
‘SymmaolmH,’ttud ‘ Emsmus.’ A letter from 
him is printed iu Priestley’s * Harmony of 
tho EvnugclistR ’ (1780). 

[Thoologieal Roposilory, 17B8, pp. 217 sq. 
(monioir by PrivHtloy); Monthly Eepository, 
1814, pp. '203 sq. ; Itutt’s Momuirs of Priostloy, 
1831, i. 334, 830, 3S6, 302, 38i), 1100, 401 sq.; 
Urwiuk’s Nonconformily in OhuHliiro, 1804, pp. 
330, 410 ; Boalo’s Momurials of tho Old JVTeot- 
iiig, Biiminghiim, 1882 ; manuscript lucenls of 
Alloslwk coiigrognlion.] A. (1. 

PALMER, JDIJN (1729 P-1700), uuita- 
rion divine, was born about 1720 in South- 
wark, where hie father was an undertaker, 
riis parents were independehtB, and hu was 
oducutud for tho ministry, in that body, 
under David Jennings, D.D, [q.v.] In 1756 
lie bucamo assistant to John Allen M.D. (4 
31 Duo. 1774, aged 7^, prosbytorian miius- 
lor at Now Broad Street, London. On 
Allen’s removal (1750) to ’Worooslor, Palmer 
became pastor. Thu congregation docliued, 
and ocu'ied in 1772 to uoutributo to the 
prosbytorian fund. On tho expiry of tho 
lease of tlio mooting-house (1780) tho oon- 
greg[ation was dissolved, and Palmer loft the 
miiuBtry. lie was a man of ability and 
learning; his dofonoe of fruo-will against 
Prioslloy shows power. Ills rolipious views 
coincided with those of his friend, Oah'b 
Ploming D.D. [q.v.] JPtom 1768 ho was u 
truatooof Dr. Daniel Williams’s foundal ions. 
After 1780 lie lived iu retirumunt at Isliug- 
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ton, wliere he died on 26 June 1790, aged 
61. He mavi'ied a lady of oonsiderablo 
wealth, 

He published, in addition to funeral ser- 
mons mr George II (,1700) and Caleb Flem- 
ing (1779), and a funeral oration for Timothy 
Laugher (1769) : 1. ‘ Prayers for the use of 
Families,’ &c., 1773, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1785, 
8vo. 2. ‘Free Thoughts on the Inoonsis- 
lenoy of conforming to anyEeligious Test as 
a Condition of Toleration,’ &c., 1779j 8vo. 

3, ' Observations in Defence of the Liberty 
of Man os a Moral Agent,’ &c., 1770, 8vo. 

4 . ‘ An Appendix to the Observations,’ &o., 
1780, 8vo. 6. ‘A Summary View of the 
(Jrounds of Chrislian Baptism,’ &o,, 1788, 
8vo (a defence of infant baptism). He edited 
(1760, 4to) the posthumous oommentarios of 
John Alexander (1736-1766) [q. v.] 

[WiLon's Dissenting Churches of London, 
1808, it. 227 sq. ; Butt’s Momoirs of Piiostloy, 
1881-2, i. 828 sq., ii. 72, 688 ; Jeremy’s Presby- 
terian Fund, 1886, pp. 2, 104.] A. C. 

PALMER, JOHN (1742 1’-1798), actor, 
born in the parish of St. Luke’s, Old Street, 
Loudon, about 1742, wae eon of a private 
soldier. In 1769 the father served undor (he 
Marquis of Granby, and siibseciuently, on the 
marquis's recommendation, became a bill- 
stideer and doorkeeper at Drury LoueThoatre. 
'When about eighteen the eon John recited 
before Garrick os George Barnwell and Mor- 
cutio ; hut Garrick found no promise in him, 
and joined his father in urging him to enter 
the army. Garnck even got a small military 
apuoiatment for him ; hut Palmer refused to 
follow his counsel, and entered the shop of a 
print-seller on Ludgate Hill. 

On.20 May 1762,mr the benefit of his father 
and three others, he made his first appearance 
on any stage, playing Buck in the ' lUnglish- 
man in Paris.’ This perforinance he repeated 
for benefits on the 21st, 24th, and 25lh. 
Palmer was then engaged by Foote, who said 

that his ‘tragedy was d d had,’ hut ‘ Ids 

comedy might do ' for the ‘little theatre in the 
Haymarkel,’ now known as the Ilaymorkot, 
whOTs, in the eummer of 1762, he wae the ori- 

S inal llarry Soam^r, an Oxford student, in 
'cote’s ‘ Oraole.’ Being refused on engage- 
ment by (larriok, whom he still failed to 
please, he joined a country company under 
Herbm't, and played, at Sheflield, Richmond , 
in ‘ Richard III,’ Returning to Loudon, ho 
played, for the benefit of his father and others, ' 
George Barnwell in the ‘ London Merohanl.’ 
He then re-engaged with Foote, but was 
dismissed in the middle of tho season. ARer 
acting at Portsmouth ho was engaged by 
Garrick, at a salary of 20s. a weelt, for Druxy | 


Laii^but did not gut higher than Ihn Officer 
in 'Eiohard III ^ (act ii. so. i.) For his 
father’s benefit Palmer iip])eiircd ns Dick in 
tbe ‘Apprentice.’ At the llnyiimrlm(,in (ho 
summer of 1764, he was (ho original Sir Roger 
Dowlas in Footo’s ‘Pa(ron.’ Being rofusedai, 
Drury Lane an increase of salary, ho wont to 
Oololiester, uudor Hurst, and wna so liglidy 
esieemod that, but for tlia iiiti'i-eession of 
Mrs. "Webb, anodroHSofiiilliumee, ho would 
have been disohargod. Tu Norwicli Iio married 
aMiss Berrouehs, who laid taken n box for 
bis benefit. He then gave, at llainp.stoad 
and Ilighgate, and iii various eimutry towns, 
SlevenM ‘Loctnro on Tli'atls,’ and, after 
playing with a strolling company, reluriiod 
to Loudon. In 1760, after refusing olFors 
for Dublin and Covont Gnr(1nn,lio ongngod 
with Garrick for Drury I jttiio, al. a salary of 
26s. a weel^ raised in iinswev to his renioii- 
etranco to 80s. Tlo appeared on 7 Dot. 1700 
as Sir Horry Beagle in tho ‘Jealous Wifo.’ 
Ho appears in the hills as ‘.I. Palmer,’ being 
thus distingiiislmd from Jiis nuinesake, tho 
elder John Pahnor, loiowii us ‘ (leutleuiaii’ 
Palmer (seo below), who took lending busi- 
ness in (he company. 

Returning in the siunmor to (he Ilay- 
market. Palmer was on 2 July 1767 (he ori- 
ginal l8aaoo.s ill tho mock triigody of the 
‘Tailors,’ and acted Ben Budge in the ‘Beg- 
gar’s Clpoira,’ Morton in Ilavtson’s ‘ Oonuloss 
of Salisbury,’ imported from Grow 8 1 root 
Theatre, Dublin, to (lie Lord WiUinra of 
Miss Polmor from Dublin, apjiarenlly no 
relation, ond Young Rnltisli in the ‘ Stjliool- 
boy.’ Back at. Drury Tjaue, he was on 23 ( lot. 
1767 tho original 'Wilson in Garrielc's ‘ Poop 
behind tho Ourlain, or tho New Boliuiirsal;’ 
Fuvnival, a worthless barrister, in Kenrick’s 
‘"Widow'd Wifo j’ on 23 .Tan. 1768 Mir tinny 
Nowbiu’ffh in Kelly’s ‘False Delieao,y,’ and, 
21 Marck Captain Slang in Biekerslalle's 
‘Absent Man,’ and played also Young Wild- 
ing in the ‘Linr,’ and Clolonol Tarapor in ‘Tlw 
Deuce is in him,’ 

The death of 'Qontloman Palmer’iii 1768 
was followed by tho engiigoiuont of John 
Palmer for four yoars, at a salary rising from 
forty to fifty sliillinga a week. 'I’lio parls u»- 
sigued him iuoroasod in iiuuihor and imjiort- 
auco. Tho death of Holland and t ho socessi on 
of other actors also coiitrihiilad to his «d- 
vonoemeut. It was, indeed, while voplocing 
‘Gontlomnn Vnlmor’ as llnrcoiirt in tho 
‘Ooimtiy Girl,’ soinowhero hetwuon 1766 
and 1768 — most likely iu 1767 — (hut Jack 
Plausible, as tho second I’aluinr was gtaio- 
rally callod, ostahlishod himself iu Garrick's 
favour. lie ofl’ered to pilay the jiart, with 
which ho was quite unfamiliar, the following 
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day. ‘Head it, you mean,’ said G-arrick, wlio 
held impossible the mastery of such a cha- 
racter within the lime accorded. "When at 
rehearsal Palmer road the part, Gamck ex- 
claimed : ‘ I said so I I knew ho would not 
study it.’ At night Palmer spoke it with 
more accuracy than was often observable 
when better opportunities had been oilbrded 
him. Garrick also engaged Mrs. Palmer, who 
had never been upon the st a^'u, and who, hav- 
ing through her marriage with an actor, foiv 
foHied the wealth ahe oxpeotod to inherit, was 
glad to accept the twenty shillings a week 
which, togellier with friendship never for- 
feited, Garrick profforeJ. Mrs. Palmer’s ap- 
pearances on the stage appear to have boon 
few, and are not easily traced. The initial J. 
was dropped in 1709-70 from the announce- 
ments or Palmer’s name in the playbills. 
The omission gave rise to Foote’s juke, that 
Jack Palmer had lost an 1. Palmer was 
disabled for some months in consequence of 
on accident when acting Pinnyaius in the 
‘Grecian Daughter,’ to the Fuphrasia of Mrs. 
Barry. The spring in her dagger refused to 
work, and she inflicted on him in her simu- 
lated furv a horions wound. In 1772 Palmer 
rolinquisued his summer eugagonioiit at Gie 
Haymarket in order to succeed Thomas King 
(1730-1806) [q. v.] at Liverpool, where ho 
become a great favotmite, and established 
himself as a tragedian. One oiroumstanoo 
abne militated against his jiopularity. lie 
was said to ill-treat his wife. Alarmed at 
this report, ho sent for that long-sulForing 
lady, who came, and hiding, it is said, tho 
bruises on her face iuJlicted by lior bueband, 
who was both false and cruel, walked about 
Liverpool with him and ro-est ablislied him in 
public estimation. Not until 177fldid ho re- 
appear ot the llaymurkot, which, however, 
from that time roiuainod his ordinary place 
of summor resort. 'I'lie rotiroinent of Ennilh 
gave Palmer control all but uudisnulod over 
the highest ooraody. 'Trihuto to his speoial 
gifts is involved in his soloction for Joseph 
Surface on the first jiurformanoo of tho ' School 
for Scandal,’ 8 May 1777, a ohaructor in which 
he was hy geuoral consent nnspproaohablo. 
Himself addicted to pleasure, ior which ho 
occasionally neglected his theatrical duties, 
ho had a phansaioal way of appealing to 
the audience, which exactly suited the cliorao- 
tci’j and invariably won 1dm fovgivonoas. 
Tins it was, accompanied by Ids ‘ nice con- 
duct ’ of tho ])[ >e.kot-haudkorcliiuf, (hat sooured 
him tho name of Plausible Jack, and oata- 
blishod the fact thal ho was tho only manwho 
could induce thopiiblic to believe that his wife 
broughtliimoifspriug every two mouths. She 
brought him, in fact, eight children. After 


a quarrel with Sheridan, Palmer, approach- 
ing the dramatist with a bend bent W word, 
his hand on Ids heart, and Ids most plausible 
Joseph Surface manner, and saying, ‘ If you 
could 800 my heart, Mr. Sheridan,’ received 
the reply, ‘ Why, Jock, you forget I wrote 
it.’ On 30 Aug. of the same year, at tho 
Ilayinavket, he further heightened his lopti- 
tation by his porformonoo of Almaviva. 

In 1786 Palmer, yielding to hie own ambi- 
tion and the counsel of frieiids, began to 
build tho Royalty Theatre in AVollcloso 
Square. Deaf to remonstrances, ho persisted 
in his task, though the only lioonses, wholly 
iuelTeotiml, which he oould obtain were those 
of the governor of the Tower and the magis- 
trates of the adjoining disti'icl.. This build- 
ing ho opened, 20 .fune 1787, with a per- 
formance of ' As you like it,’ in which ho 
was Jaques to tho Rosalind of Mi's. Belfille, 
and ‘ Miss in her Teens,’ in which ho was 
Flash to tho Miss Biddy of Mrs. Gibbs. Tiie 
contest for places was violent. Approhim- 
sivo of on intorferonoo nn tho part of the 
authorities, ho gave tiio roprosoulBlion for 
tho benefit of the London Hospital. At the 
oloso Palmer read an address by Murphy, 
and said thal performanees would bo sus- 
pended for tho prasout. On 8 July Ike 
theatre was reopened for the pcrforinnnoo of 
antomimcB and irregular pieces. Though 
ttcked up by friends, some of them of in- 
llnence and wealth, I*almov was never able 
to conquer tho opposition of tho raanagors 
of the potent houses. A pamphlet warfare 
began with ‘ A Review of the present Ooa- 
lost between tho Mnnugors of tho Winter 
'rhoatres, the Little Theatre in the 1 lay- 
market, Olid tho Royalty Theatre in Woll- 
oloso Squoroj’ &o., 8vo, 1787. Tliis, written in 
favour of Palmer, wasaiiswurod anonymously 
by George Oolmon in ‘A very plain State of 
the Case, or the Royalty Theatre vmus the 
Theatres Royal,’ &o., 8vo, 1787. In the same 
year appeared ‘Royal and Royolty 'rboatros ’ 
(_by Isaac Jackman), ‘ Loiter to the Author 
of the Bnrlot la colled “Hero and Leander,'” 
The Trial of John Palmer for opening the 
Royalty Theatre, tried in tho Olympiah 
Shades/ end * The Trial of Mr. John i’olmor, 
Comedian and Manager of tho Royalty 
'rhoatro/ &o. in 1788 appeared ‘ 'Tho ISastexn 
Thoetro lirected,’ an hemic ‘comic poem,’ 
the hero of which is called Pnlmerio, and 
‘Case of the Renters of the Royolty 'riioatre.’ 
'riio polemic was continued after the death 
of Palmer^, a list of the variuns pomjphlets 
to which it gave rise boLug supplied m Mr. 
Robert Lowe’s ‘Biblingrapbical Account of 
riioaU’ioal Literature,’ improvident and 
practically ponuiloss through life, Polmor 
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ascribed to the treatment he received in con- 
nection 'with this epecnlation, in 'which 
nothing of his own 'was embarked, his subse- 
quent imprisonment for debt and the general 
collapse of his fortunes. 

In such difSculties was he plunged that 
he resided for some period in his dressii^ 
room in Drury Lane Theatre, ond when he 
was needed elsewhere he was conveyed in a 
cart behind theatrical scenery. On 16 June 
1789 he gave at the Lyceum an entertain- 
ment called ‘As you like i^ which began 
-with a personal prologue 'written by Thomas 
Bellamy [q. v.] He Sso played at Worces- 
ter and msewnere, took the part of Henri 
du Bois, the hero in a spectacle foimded on 
the taking of the Bastille, and, ■while a pri- 
soner in the Eults of the King's Bench, deli- 
vered three times a week, at a salary of 
twelve guineas a week, Stevens's ‘ Lecture on 
Ueads.’ On 9 Ko v. 1 789 Drury Lane Theatre 
was closed, and Palmer, as a rogue and v^a- 
bond, was committed to the Surrey gaol. The 
public demanded him, however, and 1789-90 
18 the only season in which he was not seen 
at Dron- Lane. 

On 18 June 1708, the last night of the sea- 
son at Drury Lane, Palmer played Father 
Philip in the ‘Castle Spectre' of ‘Monk' 
Lewis, and Comus, the former an original 
ait in which he had been first seen on the 
4th of the previous December. He then 
went to Liverpool, and was in low spirits, 
bewailing the death of his 'wife and that of a 
favourite son. He was announced to play in 
the ‘ Stranger,’ but the performance was de- 
ferred. On 2 Aug. 1793 he attempted this 
Ho support of his Mends could cheer 
im. He went through two acts with great 
effect. In the third act he was much agi- 
tated, and in the fourth, at the question of 
Baron Steinfort relative to his cwdren, he 
endeavoured to proceed, fell hock, Wved a 
Mnvulsive sigh, and died, the audience suppos- 
ing, until the body was removed and the 
performance arrested, that he was merely 
playing his part. Am attempt to reap a 
lesson from the incident was made by say- 
ing that his lost words •were, ‘There is 
another and abetter world.’ It was said, too, 
that this phrase, which occurs in the third 
act, was to be placed on his tomb. Whit- 
field, however, who played Steinfort, told 
Frederick Reynolds positively that Palmer 
feU in his presence, 'which is irreconcilable 
with this edifying version. A benefit for 
his children was at once held in Liverpool, 
an address by Thomas Eoscoe [q. v.] being 
apoken, and realised a considenmle sum. 
benefit at the Haymarket on 18 Aug. 
brought nearly 700/. j a third was given on 


16 Sept., the opening night at Drury Lone, 
when the ' Stranger ’was repeated. 

One of the most versatile as weU os the most 
competent and popular of actors. Palmer 
^ayed on enormous number of characters, 
principally at Drury Lone. Genest’s list, 
which is for from complete, and does not 
even include all Palmer’s original characters, 
amounts to over three hundred separate parts 
Except singing characters and old men, theis 
was noting in -which he was not safe, and 
there were many things in which he was fore- 
most. An idea of his versatility may be ob- 
tained from afewof the characters 'withwhich 
he was entrusted. These include Wellbomin 
‘ A Now Way to pay Old Debts,’ Face in the 
‘Alchemist,’ Pierre, Meroutio.Iaohimo, logo. 
Bastard in ‘ King John,’ Slender, Teague, 
Trappanti, Young Marlow, Jaques, Buck- 
ingham in ‘ Henry VHI,’ Ford, Ghost in 
‘Hamlet’ and Hamlet, Colonel Feignwell, 
Bohadill, Valentine, and Ben in ‘ Love for 
Love,’ Oomus, Petruchio, Lofty in the ‘ Good 
Natured Alan,’ Puff in the ‘ Critic,’ Lord 
Foppington, Lord Tcwnly, Falstaff in the 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ and Henry IV, 
pt. L, Touchstone, Henry VIII, Inkle, 
Macduff, Macbeth, Octavdan in the ‘Moun- 
taineers,’ Shyloek, Prospei-o, Doricourt in the 
‘Belle's Stratagem,’ and innumerable others. 
Not less numerous are his original characters. 
Of these three stand prominently forth, the 
most conspicuous ofall being Joseph Surface, 
which seems never to have been so weU 
played since; Ahnavivain ‘ Spanish Barber,' 
and Dick Dowlas. Other original choraotera 
include Colonel Evans in tus ‘ School for 
Rakes.’ Captain Dormer in ‘ A Word to the 
Wise,' Dionysius in Murphy’s ‘Grecian 
Daughter,’ Leeson in the ' School for Wives,' 
Siward_ in ‘ Matilda,’ Sir Petronel Flash in 
‘ Old City Manners,’ Solyman in the ' Sultan,’ 
Jack Rubiick in the ' Spleen,’ Earl Edwin 
in the ‘Battle of Hastings,’ Granger in 
‘ Who’s the Dupe P ’ Sneer in the ‘ Critic,’ 
Woodville in the ‘Chapter of Accidents,’ 
Contrast in the ‘Lord of the Manor,’ Sir 
Horry Trifle in the ‘ Divorce,’ AJmoran in 
the ‘Fair Circassian,’ Prince of Arragon in 
the piece so named, Lord Gayville m the 
‘Heiress,’ Don Octavio in the ‘School for 
Guardians,’ Sir Frederick Fashion in ‘Se- 
duction,’ MarceUus in ‘ Julia, or the Italian 
Lo-ver,’ Random in ‘Ways and Means,’ De< 
metrius in the ‘ Greek Slave,’ Young Manly 
in the ‘Fugitive,’ Sj[denhain in the ‘ Whem 
of Fortune,’ Schedoni in the ‘ Italian Monk,’ 
and Tonnage in the ‘ Ugly Club.’ In tragedy 
Fa^er'was successful m those parts alone in 
which, as in Stukely, logo, &c., dissimulation 
is required. In comedy, thanks portly to his 
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fine feure, there aie reiy many parts in whioli 
le waa held perfect. His Young Wilding m 
the 'Liar' was by some esteemed his greatest 
character. Captain Flash, Face, Diclt in the 
‘ Confederacy,’ Stukely, Sir Toby Belch, Cap- 
tain Absolute, Young Fashion, Prince of 
Wales in the ‘First Part of King Henry IV,’ 
^eer, Don John, Volpone, Sir Frederick 
Fashion, Henry VHI, Father Philip m 
‘Castle Spectre,' Yilleroy, and Brush are 
named as^ best parts. Boaden declares 
him ‘the most unrivalled actor of modem 
times I ' and says ‘ he could amroaoh a lady, 
bow to her and seat himself gracefully in 
her presence. We have had danoing- 
masters m great profusion since his time, 
bnt such deportment they have either not 
known or never taught.’ His biographer 
says that his want of a ‘ classical eduLaticn ’ 
was responsible for his defects, which con- 
sisted of a want of taste and discrimination, 
and the resort to physical powers when judg- 
ment was at fault. His dehveiy of Oollinaa 
‘ Ode to the Passions ’ was condemned as the 
one undertaking beyond his strength, and he 
is charged with unmeaning and ill-placed ac- 
cents. Dibdin says that he was vulgar, 
and Charles Lamb says that ‘ fiir sock or 
busMn there was an air of swaggering gen- 
tility about Jack Palmer. He was a gentle- 
man with a slight infusiou of the footman.’ 
In Captain ^solute, Lamb held, ‘you 
thought you could trace his promotion to 
some lady of quality who fenoiod the hand- 
some fellow in a top-knot, and had bought 
hun a commission.’ In Dick Amlet he de- 
scribes Jack as unsurpassable. John Taylor 
condemns his Faletan as heavy throughout. 
Among innumerable stories cmculatod con- 
cemingFalmet is one that his ghost appeared 
after his death. Hewae aoensra offorgetting 
his origin and giving himself ah's. Hedaimed 
to have frequently induced the sheriiFs officer 
by whom ha was arrested to bail him out of 
prison. In his late years Palmer’s unreadi- 
ness on first nights wen scandalous. 

Thsauthorsliip is ascribed to him of ‘Lilce 
Master, Like Man,’ Svo, 1611, a novel in two 
volumes, with a preface by Qeorge Colman 
the younger. 

Portraits of Palmer in tbs Oairiok Club 
inclnde one by Bussell, which was enaravud 
by _J. Oo%6r in 1787, a second by Arrow- 
smith as Oohenherg in the ‘ Siege of Belgrade,’ 
n third by Parkinson as lacliimo, and a firarth, 
anonymous, os Joseph Surface in the screen 
scene ftom the ‘ School for Scandal,’ with 
line as Sir Peter, Smith ns Charles Surface, 
and Mrs, Ahingtou as Lady Teazle. A fifth, 
painted by Zoffany, representing Palmer as 
Face in flie ‘Alchemist,’ with Garrick as 


Abel Drugger and Rnrlon as Subtle, is in the 
possession of the Earl of Carlisle. 

EorasTPiiMm (1767-1806 ?), the actor’s 
brother, played with success impudent foot- 
men and other parts belonging to Pahuei’e 
rroertory, and was good in the presentation 
of rustic characters and of druulrenness, Ho 
was bom in Banbury Court, Long Acre. Sep- 
tember 176L was educated at H’ook Green, 
articled to Orimoldi the dancer, appeared as 
MuslardScodin’ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ 
at Drury Lane when six yearn old, played in 
the country, and acted both at the Hay- 
market and Drnry Lone. He survived his 
brother, and succeedad him in Joseph Sur- 
face and other parts, for wbicb be was in- 
competent. Lamb compares the two Pal- 
mers together, and says sometliing in praise 
of the younger. Portraits of ‘ Bob ’ Palmer 
by Dewilde, as Tag in tbs ‘ Spoiled Child,’ 
and as Tom in the ' Oouecioua Lovoie,’ are 
in the Mathews colleotion in the Garrick 
Clnh. Another brother, William, who died 
about 1797, played in opera in Dublin, and 
was seen at Drury Lane. 

JoHH PAiKim the sldei' (d. 1768), known 
as ‘ GantlemanPalmer,’ butwho docs not seem 
to have been related to tho subject of this 
memoir, was celobraled os Captain Plume, us 
Osrio, end as the Duke’s sswanl in ‘High 
Life below Stairs j ’ ho was also alavom’ite in 
Orlando and Olaudin, but especially in such 
‘jaun^ parte’ as Meroiitio. Ilis wife, a 
Miss Pritchard, played from 1766 to 1708, 
and was accepted as iTuliot and Lady Betty 
Modish, hut was better in lighter parts, 
such as Fanny in Ihe’Olandostino Marriage.’ 
'Gentlcmaul’almer,’who lias been frequently 
confused with hie namesake, died on 96 May 
1768, aged 40, bis dcatli being due to takuig 
in mlstalre a wrong medicine. 

[A Sketch of the IhoatricHl Life of the late 
Mr. John Palm™, 8to, 1708; Goneit’s Aecoimt 
of the ifiiglieh Stago , Itcnn’s Aniinls of tht 
Jikiglish Stage, ed. Lotro; 6’lioepiau Bielionocy , 
Gilliland’e Dfamiitic Mirror; John Taylor's 
lleootds of my Life ; Boodou's Lives of Kidduim, 
,r. F. Kemble, Jordan, and Jncliliald; Adolphus's 
Life of llannister; Dikdin’s ILslory of Uio Stage ; 
Chirk BuiseU's Eopresen tative Actors ; Goorgian 
Em; Dutlon Cook’s Hidf-hoars with thoPlayers ; 
Qarrick Ooimpandonce; Walpole’s Lollors, ed. 
Cimiiingliam ; Bocnacil's liottospoctiane ; Cum- 
herland’s Memoirs; O’Konfih’sliocollections; Ox- 
liorty’e Dramatic Mnaariue ; Tlieatrical Eoview ; 
'I'lite Wilkinson's Wimduring Palcntoo; Era 
Almnnack, various years, &c.] J, I{, 

^ PAIiMEE, JOHN (1742-1818), pro- 
jector of mail-ooaohos,hovn at Bath in 1742, 
was tho son of John Palmor, a prosperons 
bi’Bwer and talhiw-ohandler, and a momber 
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of an old Bath family. His mother, ,Tane, 
was one of the Longs of Wrazall Manor, 
Wiltshire [see Loire, SiB Jambs], and she and 
her husband are commemorated on a tablet 
in the chancel of Weston Church, Bath. 
John Palmer the elder died on IS ^ril 1788, 
aged 68, and Jane Palmer on 4 Jan. 178S, 
also aged 68. Young Palmer was educated 
at first privately at Ooleme, and afterwards 
at Marlborough grammar school. His father 
designed him for the church, but, although 
he preferred the army, he was ultimately 
placed in the counting-house of the brewery. 
He kept up his spirits by hunting with a 
pack of hounds which belonged to a clerical 
r^tive ; at the end of a year’s hard work, 
however, his career as a brewer was ter- 
minated by incipient consumption, and he 
was compelled to leave Bath. 

His father had in 1750 become proprietor 
of a new theatre in the centre of Baldi, and, en- 
couraged by its success, had opened in 1767 
another theatre in Orchard Streetinanewdis- 
trict of the cit^ which also proved aprofitable 
specidalion. In 1768, havmg the support of 
the corporation, he according^ obtained from 
parliament (8 Oeo. IH, cap. 10) an act grant- 
ing him a practical monopoly of theatrical 
proper^ in Bath for twenty-one years. The 
young Palmer acted throughout this business 
as agent for his father in London, where he 
made soma important Mendships, but soon 
after his return to Bath, with restored health, 
he took the main control. The elder Palmer 
withdrew &om the affairs of the Bath theatre 
in 1776, and on 12 April in that year a new 
patent was granted to ‘John Palmer the 
younger, citizen of Bath,’ and his executors, 
licensing him to establish a theatre at Bath 
for eight years, from 25 March 1789 {Patent 
nolle, 16 Q-eo. HI, pt. iv.) In 1779 Palmer 
became lessee also of the Bristol theatre, but 
he confided the management to others (Lati- 
MBE, Annals of Brietol in theEigliteercth Cenr 
tury, p. 439). By working the two houses 
together, however, he was able to give ex- 
cellent entertainments in each city, usually 
on alternate days. The Bath theatre become 
famous for the performances of Henderson, 
King, Abingdon, BUiston, Siddons, &c.,whom 
it introduced to public notice. 

In the coiuee of his journeys on business 
connected with the theatre, Palmer had ob- 
served that the state post was the slowest 
mode of conveyance in the country. The mail 
took three days between London and Bath, 
a journey Palmer frequently accomplished 
in one ; and letters of importance were con- 
stantly sent by stage-coach, in spite ef heavy 
ss. Palmer was well acquainted with the 
dth which had been acquired by Halph 


Allen [q. v.], of Prior Park, through the in- 
stitution of cross-posts, and in 1782 he pre- 
pared a plan for the reform of the postal 
service, the main idea of which was that the 
mails should ho conveyed by stage coaches in- 
stead of bypostboys on worn-out horses. The 
coach was to be guarded, to carry no outside 
passengers, and to travel at a speed of eight 
or nine miles an hour ; and the mails were to 
leave London at eight in the evening, in- 
stead of after midnight, and were not to be 
detained for government letters. In October 
the plan was brought under the notice of 
Pitt, then chancellor of the exchequer, 
through Mr. Pratt, afterwards Lord Oomden, 
Palmer’s friend. One of Palmer’s arguments 
was that the service would he so much im- 
proved that an increase of the postage would 
be justified ; and Pitt, anxious to avoid an in- 
creased coal-tax, at once lookup the question, 
which was referred to the post office for ob- 
servations. In August 1783 the post oHice 
declared that the plan was impracticable. But 
on 21 June 1784 Pitt held a conference, at 
which were present the postmasters-general. 
Palmer, undT the officials who had reported 
against the scheme, with the result that Pitt 
directed that the plan should be tried on the 
London and Bristol road. Palmer assisted 
at the departure of the first mail-coach from 
Bristol on 2 Aug. Every obstruction was 
placed in the way by the local postmasters 
on the route, but they were at once warned to 
strictlyobey Palmers orders. On 23 Aug. the 
treasury suggested that the mail-coach ser- 
vice should oe extended to Norwich, Not- 
tingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, By 
the autumn of 1786 mail-coaches were run- 
ning, not only to those towns, but also to 
Leeds, Gloucester, Swansea, Hereford, Mil- 
ford Haven, Worcester, Birmingham, Shvews- 
buinr, Holyhead, Exeter, Portsmouth, Dover, 
and other places. A service to Edinburgh 
was established in 1786. In February 1786 
the Bristol merclxants and the Bath corpora- 
tion passed resolutions of thanks to Palmer 
{Bath Ohroniole, 24 Feb. 1786). 

The services to qilaces lying off the main 
roads were for a time thrown into much 
disorder. But these difficulties were gradually 
overcome, and the post-office revenue during 
thequarter ended 6 Jan. 1787 was 73,OOOZ,, 
as compared with 61,0001. in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1784. The number of letters 
conveyed grew lai-ger in spite of the increase 
in the rate of postage, the explanation being 
that the temptation to send correspondence 
clandestinely at a heavy charge was now 
removed. 

Palmer was not a disinterested reformer, 
and he pressed for a substantial remunerie' 
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tion. lie had been verbally pronused through 
Pitt’s secretary, Dr. Pretyman, in case the 
plan succeeded, two and a half per cent, 
on the increase of the post-office revenue 
during his life, with a general control of 
the office and its expenditure. But delays 
arose in settling the terms. In March 1786 
the postmaster-general endeavoured anew 
to procure the abandonment of Palmer’s 
scheme. Pitt, however, was satisfied with 
Palmer’s refutation of the allegations made 
against him, and on 11 Oct. Palmer was 
appointed comptroller-general of the post 
office. 

In his capacity as comptroUer-^eral 
Palmer corrected many of the irregffiarities 
of the service, but the parliamentary com- 
mission of inquiry of 1788 atUl found nume- 
rous gross abuses in the post office. Of Palmer 
himself, however, they reported that he had 
exceeded the expectations held forth by him 
with regard to despatch and expense; the 
revenue was augmented, and answers were 
returned to letters with a punctuality never 
before experienced, at a lower rate per mile 
than of old. They therefore thought Palmer 
entitled to the compensation he claimed, viz. 
his expenses up to 2 Aug. 1784, and two and 
a hall per cent, on the total increase of 
revenue, as compared with an average of the 
revenue at that time, such allowance to in- 
clude salary and expenses. 

Prom June to October 1787 Pahner was 
in Prance, by direction of the treasury, 
fox the purpose of settling with the inteu- 
dant-g6u6r(U of the posts there a daily com- 
munication with England under improved 
regulations, as well as a similar plon for 
other parts of the continent. Se did not 
succeod, and before his return Lord Walsing- 
ham, a man as energetic as Palmer him- 
self, hadhecome postmaster-general. Palmer’s 
jealousy was aroused as soon asWalaingham 
gave any instructions affeoting the i^nd 
post, and the friction between the postmaster 
and the comptroller quickly became intense 
(JoxOB, Miatory of the Post Office), 

A commission of inquiry was held in 
1789 to consider Palmers appeals for pay- 
ment for his improvements in the postal ser- 
vice, and, after much discussion, the treasury, 
on 2 July 1789, granted two warrants, one 
fbr the payment of arrears, the other a war- 
rant in place of that of 1786, appointing 
Palmer surveyor and comptroller general. 
Among further reforms which Palmer now 
introduced was the establishment of a sepa- 
rate newspaper office ; before the postmaster- 
general knew anything about it, the office was 
established, a staff of sorters appointed, and 
their wages fixed. When W alsmgham asked 


for particulars in order that the plan might 
be properly sanctioned and the appointments 
confirmed. Palmer refused to comffiy with the 
request. Pitt pointed out that Palmer had 
power to suspend, but not to appoint, post- 
office servants. To this decision, however, 
as in other cases, Palmer paid no attention. 
Thenceforth the breach between Palmer and 
his official superior widened. In March 1790 
Lord Cheatorneld was joined with Walsing- 
ham in the office of postmaster-general, and 
Palmer’s autocratic policy was more efiec- 
tuaUy hindered. A quarrel between himself 
and his Mend Charles Bonnor [q. v.], whom 
he had made depnty-controUer, fu^er jeopar- 
dised his position. Matters came to a head 
68x17011792, when the postmasters-general, 
in consequence of some discrepancies in the 
accounts, directed that letters mr the city for 
the first delivery should be checked. The 
merchants in the city met on 16 Feb. and 
complained of the consequent delay in the 
receipt of their correspondence. Bonnor, the 
deputy comptroller, who owed everything 
to Pahner, pubhehed a pamphlet (‘ Facts re- 
lating to the Meeting on the Fifteenth of Fe- 
bruary at the London Tavern’), in which he 
alleged that the meeting had been promoted 
by Palmer to obtain an enlargement of his 
powers; that Palmer had supplied to the 
chairman material for the attack, and that 
the delay complained of was a wilnil contri- 
vance of Palmer’s. A few days afterwards 
Palmer suspended Bonnor, and the post- 
masters-ganeral, failing to extract from Pal- 
mer any explanation of this step, suspended 
him (7 March). On 2 May Pitt suggested 
that there should he a court of inquiry into 
the whole controversy. Soon, however, Bon- 
nor gave Walsiugham a number of private 
letters, many of them compromising, which 
had_ passed between Palmer and himself 
during their intimacy. Pitt thereupon agreed 
that the postmasters-general must take their 
own course. Palmer was dismissed, but not 
in express words; a fresh list of the esta- 
blishment was prepared, and firom this list 
Palmer’s name was omitted. A little later 
Pitt granted Palmer a pension oif 8,000/. 
(from 6 April 1793). Bonnor became comp- 
troller of the inland department, hut after 
two years he was dismissed. 

Ptdnier’s plan hod brought with it economy 
os well as euety and speed. Before 1784 the 
annual aUowanoe for carrying the mails was 
41, to 8/. a mile ; in 1792 the terms for the 
conveyance of maile were exemption from 
tolls and an annual allowance of rather over 
8/. a mile. Palmer had estimated the total cost 
of his plan at 80,000/. a year ; the actual cost 
was dightly over 12,000/. (Joyce, Siatory (f 
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the Post Office, p. 290). Before 1784 tliere 
had been constant robbery of the mails, in- 
volving great expense in prosecutions ; from 
1784 to 1792 no mail-coach was stopped or 
robbed. In 1788 no leos than 320 towns 
which had formerly had a post thrice a week 
had one daily. The speed had been increased 
from five or six miles to seven miles an hour, 
in spite of badly made and billy roads ; and 
the old and unsatisfactory coaches had aU 
been replaced by 1792 by coaches supplied 
^ a patentee named Besant (t6. pp. 282-3). 
Honours come to Fahner from many quar- 
ters. He had been presented with the free- 
dom of Liverpool, York, Hull, Chester, Mac- 
clesfield, Edinburgh, Ennis, AWdeen, Perth, 
Glasgow, Gloucester, Inverness, and other 
towns; tokens had been struck in his honour, 
and a silver cup given him by the Glasgow 
chamber of commerce; this was presented in 
1876 to the Bath corporation by his grand- 
daughter QILKSJ5M,Annalsofthe Jload, p. 29). 
Palmer would have held a higher position as 
a postal reformer if he had aimed at cheapen- 
ing postage instead of merely so improving 
the service as to justify increased rates. 

Palmer had given up the management of 
the Bath Theatre in 1785, appointing others to 
carry on that business, os wml as a large sper- 
maceti manu&cto^ in Bath which belonged 
to him ( Notes and Queries, 6thser. vi. 614-16). 
In 1796, and again in 1809, he was chosen 
ma^or of Bath, and while occupying that 
position published a circular letter, propos- 
ing a general subscription for the puhlio ser- 
vice. He himself gave liberally, and his 
wife’s relatives, the Longs, contributed 
three thousand tineas (Annual Siography, 
1820, p, 72). Palmer was chosen M.P. for 
Bath in 1801, 1802, 1806, and 1807 ; but he 
accepted the Ghiltern Hundreds in 1808, 
when his son, Charles Palmer (1777-1861) 
(see below), was elected in hie place. 

From 1794 Palmer pressed hie grievances 
connected with the post office upon the tree- 
sum A committee of the house reported in 
Fabler’s favour in 1799, but his maims to 
remuneration beyond hie pension of 3,0001. 
were overruled by Pitt’s government. After 
Pitt’s death the question was reopened, the 
agitation being henceforth mainly conducted 
by the claimant’s son Charles. I^ually, in 1813, 
lierdlaverpool’s governmentintroduced abiU 
for the pajyment to Palmer of 60,0001. from 
the consohdated fund without any fee or de- 
duction, and without affecting the pension of 
8,0001. a TOar granted in 1793. This bill 
(68 Geo. HI, cm. 167), the fourth which had 
been introduced, was read a third time in the 
commons on 14 July 1818, and was at once 
accepted by the lor^, who thus brought to ' 


a close a struggle which had cost Palmer 
13,0001. 

1 Palmer died at Brighton on 16 Aug. 1818. 
His remains were conveyed to Bath, and 
laid in the abbey church in the presence of 
the mayor and corporation ; but there is no 
inscription. Palmer married, on 2 Nov. 1786, 
Miss Pratt, probably a relative of his friend, 
Lord Camden (Gent. Mag. 1780, ii. 996); 
but this must have been a second marriage, 
for in 1788 he described himself as havmg 
SIX children, and his eldest sen was bom in 
1777. Besides his eldest son, Charles, a son 
John became a captain in the navy, while 
a third son, Edmund Palmer, O.B., also in 
the navy, distinguished himself in 1814 by 
capturing a French frigate, and married a 
niece of Lord _8t. Vincent. This lady had 
in her possession (1864) a painting of her 
father-in-law — a man of heroic size — ^by 
Gainsborou^. 

Ohaelbs Palilhb (1777-1861), the eldest 
son, born at Weston near Bath on 6 Miw 
1777, was educated at Eton and Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, and entered the army aa cornet 
in the 10th dragoons in May 1796. He served 
during the whole of the Peninsular war with 
his regiment, of which he acted as lieute- 
nant-colonel from May 1810 to November 
1814. The prince regent Mpointod him one 
of his aides-de-camp on 8 Feb. 1811, and he 
held the appointment until he was promoted 
major-general on 27 May 1826. He repre- 
sented Bath in the whig interest from 1808 
to 1820, and again from 1880 to 1887. He 
was a large vine-grower in the Gironde, and 
became, u^n his father’s death, the proprie- 
tor of the Bath theatre. He died on 17 April 
1851, having married Mary Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of John Thomas Atkins of Ilunters- 
comhe House, Buddnghamshire. He printed 
a ‘ Speech on the State of the Nation on the 
Third Beading of the Beform BiU,’ 1832 
URoyal Military Calendar, 1820, iv. 243; 
SuKB, Parliaments qf England, 1844, i. 27- 
28; Gent. Mag. 1861, ii. 92). 

[The fnllest and best account of Palmer’s 
work at the post office is to he found in Joyce's 
History of the Poet Offlco, 1893. The subse- 
quent parbameotary struggle is described at 
length in the Parliamentary Debates, vole. iz. 
xi. xiv. zx. zziii. xvi. The Papers relative to the 
Agreement with Mr. Palmer, 1797, contain the 
best representation of Palmer's ease. The re« 
ports of the various select committees which con- 
sidered Palmer’s case were reprinted in 1813 
in a parliamentary paper numbered 222 ; the 
evidence taken in 1813 is given in paper 260. 
Murch’s B^h Allen, John Faliuer,ana the Eng^ 
lishPost Office, 1880, and Lewins’s Her Majesty’s 
Mails, 1866, may also he consullod. Por Pal- 
meifB connection with Bath, zeferenoe should be 
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made to Peach’s Historic Houses in Bilh, 2nd 
ter. ISSJ.pp. 115-10, Eambles about Bath, 1876, 
pp. 217, 234, and Street Loro of Bath, 1883, 
p 140 j Penlejr’s Bath Stage, 1892, pp. 24, 26, 
33-8.47-9, 64,96,117, 122; Warner’s History 
of Bath, 1801, pp 214, 338, 364; Earle’s Guide 
to the Knowiedgo of Bath, 1864, pp. 227-9 ; 
Annual Biography, 1820, pp. 66-83; Genest’s 
Account of the English Stage, toLs. v. &c.; 
Notes and Queries, 6th ser. vols. 7. and vi. The 
writer of this .irticle has been indebted for in- 
formation to the Bev. E. H, Hardcastle, and for 
suggestions to both Mr. .Toyce, C.B., and Mr. 
Peach of Bath.] G. A. A. 

PALMER, JOHN (J. 1818), travoller, 
apparently a native of Lynn, Norfolk, sailed 
from Liverpool on 28 March 1817 on a visit 
to the United States and Canada. During 
the voyage he had for companions 'William 
Oobhett and his two sons. Soon after his 
return to Eimlaud on 28 Feb. 1818, he pnb- 
li^ed his ' Journal of Travels in the United 
States of North America and in Lower 
Canada/ 8vo, London, 1818. It contains 
particulars relating to the prices of land 
and provisions, remarks on the country and 
the people, on account of the commerce of 
the principal towns, and a description of a 
air of sea-serpents that were said to have 
een seen off Marblehead and Cape Ann in 
1817. A Butch translation of the hook ap- 
peared at Haarlem in 1820, 8vo. Sydney 
Smith, in noticing the ‘Journal’ in the 
' Edinburgh Review ’ for December 1818, p. 
ISS, described it as having been written by 
a ‘ plain man, of good sense and slow judg- 
ment.’ 

[AlHbone's Diet, of Authors, ii. 1403 ; Apple- 
ton’s Cyclop, of Amsr. Biogr.] G. G. 

PALMER, JOHN (BERNARD) (1782- 
1862), mitred abbot, born on 16 Oct. 1782, 
was son of William Palmer, a small farmer 
in the parish of Charmouth, Dorset, and was 
bred alow churchman. In 1806 he come to 
London to seek employment, chanced to at- 
tend the services at the Roman catholic 
chapel in Warwick Street, Regent Street, read 
‘The Garden of the Soul,’ and was converted 
to Roman Catholicism. He then entered 
the service of Thomas Weld of Lulworth 
Castle, Dorset, and in 1808 became a novice 
in the Cistercian monastery of St. Susan, 
Lulworth, where he was professed by the 
name of Barnard on 21 Nov. 1810. Harassed 
by government in 1817, the Lulworth com- 
munity found an asylum in the ahbey of 
La Meilleraie (MeUeray), near Nantes, where 
Palmer received minor orders. In 1831 the 
abbey of La Meilleraie was suppressed and 
dissolved by Louis-PhUippe’s government, 


and, though a few of the monks were per- 
mitted to remain, the majority emigrated to 
Deland, and founded the abbey of Mount 
MeUeray, 00 . W aterford. In affiliation to tbis 
monastery was established in 1830 a little 
community of about nine brothers in Cbarn- 
wood Ihrest, Leicestershire. At first they 
resided in a cottage, where they were joined 
in March 1837 by Palmer, just released from 
confinementinNantes. He bad heendetained 
there, notwithstanding the repreaentetions 
of the British consul, smee the suppression of 
the abbey of La Meilleraie. 

In 1837 the monks removed from the 
cottage to a little monastery which had been 
built for them in its immediate vicinity from 

and others of the faithful. On 31 July 18^8 
Palmer received priest’s orders, and in 1841 
was appointed superior of the bouse. The 
community rapidly grew in numbers, and in 
1844 the monastery was abandoned for a new 
and much larger structure, built in Pugin’s 
severest lancet style, on a neighbouring emi- 
nence, to wliicb was given the name of Mount 
St. Bernard. The major portion of the funds 
was contributed by the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, the residue 
being raised by public subscription [see De 
Libeb, Ambbosb Libeb Maboh Phiehms]. 

By decrees of the con^gation ‘ de propa- 
ganda fide,’ ratified by Pius _IX on 9 May 
1848, the monastery was constituted anabbey 
with independent juxiediotion, in union with 
the general chapter of the Cistercian Congre- 
gation of Strict Observance, that is to say 
in the Trappist obedience, in France, and 
Palmer was appointed abbot. As such he 
was consecrated on 18 Feb. 1849, with mitre, 
crosier, ring, and gloves. As the first 
English mitred abbot since the Reformation, 
Palmer occupies a conspicuous position in 
the history of the catholic revival of the 
nineteenth century. He possessed in an 
eminent degree the characteristics of the 
saint — profound humility, boundless charity, 
and habit of severe self-mortification. After 
a long and painfril illnese, borne with exem- 
plary patience, he died of dropsy on 10 Nov. 
1862. On the 18th his remains were interred 
in a vault beneath the chapter-room of the 
abbey. 

[Tablet, 20 Nov. 1862; Oatbolio Directory, 
1868, p. 181; Gent. Mag. 1863, pt. i. p. 101; 
Oonoiae History of the Cisteroian Order, 1862 ; 
Metr, and Brovinc. Catb. Almanac, 1866 , 
Oliver’s Collect, illustrating the History of the 
Catholic Religion, p. 871 , An Appeal bo the Ca- 
tholics of England in behalf of the Abbay Ohnrch 
of St. Bernard, Cbarnwood Forest, Leicestershire, 
1842.] J. M. B. 
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PALMER, JOHN HORSLEY (1779- 
1838), governor of tlie Bunk of England, 
Lorn on 7 July 1779, was the fourth son of 
William Palmer of Nazeing Park, Essex, 
merchant of London, magistrate and hish 
sheriff of Essex, by his wife Ma^, only daugh- 
ter of John Horsley, rector of Thorley, Hert- 
fordshire, and Newington Butts, and sister 
of Bi“hop Samuel Horslw. One brother, 
the Rev. William JocelynPnhner, was father 
of Roundell Palmer, first earl of Sdhome 
[q. T.] Another brother, George Palmer [^v.], 
entered into partnership with him and Cap- 
tain Wilson as East India merchants and 
shipowners in 1602. Elected a director of 
the Bonk of England in 1811, and governor 
from 1830 to 1832, he was one of fte lead- 
ing authorities of the time on currency and 
finance. In 1832 he gave evidence before the 
committee of secret^ on the Bank of England 
charter when he explained the causes of the 1 
anic of 1826, and the principle by which the 
ank regulated its issues (Beport, pp. 7-70). 
He sup^emented his arguments before the 
committee with 'The Causes and Conse- 
quences of the Pressure upon the Money 
Market j with a Statement of the Action of 
the Boim of England &om 1 Oct. 1833 to 
27 Deo. 1836,’ London, 1837, 8to. This im- 
portant pamphlet, which is still of considerable 
value, caUeu forth replies from Samuel J ones 
Loyd (afterwards Lord Overstone) [q. v.], 
Samson Ricardo, and other writers. Palmer 
then published his ‘Reply to the Reflections 
... of Mr. Samuel Jones L^d on the Pam- 
phlet entitled “Causes and CSonsequences,”’ 
&c., London, 1837,8 yo. This oontaoveray did 
much to establish his reputation. On 4 Dec. 
1839 he was appointed a member of the royal 
commission on bankruptcy and insolvency. 
In 1840 he was examined at great length by 
the select committee on hanks of issue (ife- 
port, pp. 108-41). When he retired Horn 
active Dusiness, in April 1867, he was senior 
director of the Bonk of England. He died 
at Hiirlingham, Middlesex, on 7 Feh. 1668. 

Palmer married, first, in November 1810, 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Belli, and sister- 
in-law of Arclmishop Howley, by whom he 
had issue three sous and three daughters. 
On her death, on 22 June 1839, he married, 
secondly, on 8 July 1841, at Lambeth Palace, 
Jane Louisa, fifth daughter of Samuel Pepys 
Cockerell of Westhoume, Middlesex. She 
died without issue on 13 Oct. 1866. In addi- 
tion to the pamphlets mentioned above, Pal- 
mer paUished ‘ Reasons against the proposed 
Indian Joint-Stock Bonk, m a Letter to G. G. 
de H. Larpeut, Esq.,’ London, 1886, 8vo. 

[Burke’s Peerage, s.v. 'Selbome;' Gent Mag. 
1832 ii. I7I, 1840 i. 83, 1841 ii. 813, 1868 , 


1. 341 ; Bankers’ Mag. 1868, p. 268 ; Maelaren'e 

History of the Currency, pp. 173-8 , Pranois's 
History of the Bmk of England, i, 846, ii, 62, 
132; Gilbart’s Works, iv. pp. 267-9, 277, 278; 
H'Culluch's Literature of Political Economy, 
pp. 181, 182.] W. A. S. H. 

palmer, formerly Budwoeth, JOSEPH 

(1766-1816), miscellaneous writer, bom in 
1766, nephew of the Rev. William Budwortb 
[q. V.], master of Browood school, Stafford- 
shire, was son of J oseph Budworth, originally 
of Coventry. At an early ago he joined the 
72nd regiment, or royal Manchester volun- 
teers. He was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, and proceeded with the regiment to 
Gibraltar. In the course of the siwe of that 
fortress by the combined forces of Prance and 
Spain, he was severely wounded. He returned 
home with his regiment in 1783, and accepted 
a cadetship in the BengM artillery, though be 
did not long remain i^ndia. Suhseqnently 
he retired from the service ; hut in me war 
occasioned by the French revolution, he 
volunteered as a captain in the North Hamp- 
shire militia. Shortly after leaving the 
army he married Elizabeth, sister of Roger 
Palmer, esq., of Rush, near Dublin, and cl 
Palmerstowu, co. Mayo, and 8ucceeded,in her 
right, on the decease of her brother in 1811, 
to the estates and name of Palmer. He was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
on 4 June 1796 (Qottgh, Chronolor/ical List, 
. 68). He died at Eastbourne, Sussex, on 

Se^. 1816, and was hurled on the 14th in 
the churchyard of West Moulsey, Surrey, 
to which parish he had been a liberal bene- 
factor. 

His only daughter and sole heiress, Emms 
Mam became the wife of W. A.Maokinnonj 
of Newtown Park, M.P. for Lymington. She 
died on 16 Nov. 1836, aged 43 (Qent, Mag, 
1836, pt. ii. p. 663). 

Palmer wrote much in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ under the simatura ' Rambler.' 
His worlcB are : 1. ‘ A Fortnight’s Ramble 
to the Lakes in Westmoreland, Lancashire, 
and Cumberland. By a Rambler,’ London, 
1792, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1796 ; 3rd edit. 1810; 
dedicated to William Noble, banker. To the 
latter edition were added ‘A Re-visit to 
Buttermere, January 1796,’ and ‘ Half-pay.’ 
Many interesting anecdotes of the siege of 
Gibraltar, including partioulais of his own 
military services, occur in pp, 868-82. 

2. ‘Half-pay [a poem]. Written at Gibraltar 
on a very stormy evening, with the melan- 
choly prospect of going u^n Half-pay,’ 1794; 
dedicated to Colonm Hans Sloane, M.P. 

3. ‘The Lancashire Collier-Girl. A true 
Story,’ in ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1796, 
pt. 1 , p. 197, This tale was widely dis- 
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<einin.itcd by the Society for Circulating 
Serious Tracts among the Poor, but with 
gome alterations not approved by the author. 
4 . ‘The Siege of Gibraltar; a Poem,’ Lon- 
don, 1796, 4to. 6 . ‘ A View of the Village 
of Hampton fiom Moulsey Hurst. With the 
original "Lancashire OolUer-Girl," ’Loudon, 
l7i)7, 12mo. 6 . ‘ Windermere : a Poem,’ 

Loudon, 1798, 8 vo. 7. A memoir of his 
father, the Rev. William Budworth, and on 
account of an interesting conversation be- 
tween Bishop Hurd and himself, are in Ni- 
chols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. iii. 

[lliogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, pp. 46, 
418 ; Philip John Budworth’a Hemorials^ of 
the Parishes of Greensted-Biid worth, Chipping 
Ongar, and High Laver, Ongar, 1876, 8vo; 
Gent. Mag. 1611 pt. ii. pp. 403, 404, 1816 pt. ii. 
pp. 286, 388, 1836 pt, n. p. 663 ; Nichols's Lit. 
Aiecd. iii, 834-40, viii. 446, iz. 140, 141, 156-7, 
z, 644 ; Upcott'a English Topography, p. 126 ; 
Watt's Bibl. Brit , under ' Budworth.’] T. 0. 

PALMER, JULINS (d. 1660), martyr, 
was the son of Buger Palmer, mercer or 
upholsteier, who was sheriff of Coventry in 
1626 and mayor in 1633 (Mayon, Bailiffs, 
and Sheriffs of Coventry, 1830, p. 3, &c.) 
His name Julms was apparently a form of 
JoBcelin, and has been generally misspelt 
Julius. He was born at Coventry, but at 
an early age entered Magdalen College 
school, Oxford, where he was for some time 
a pupil of John Harley [q.v.!, afterwards 
biohop of Hereford. He then hecame clerk 
at Magdalen College, and graduated B.A. in 
March. 1647-8; in 1649 he was elected 
feUow, ond in 1660 was appointed reader in 
logic. He soon attracted notice by his un- 
compromising Roman catholic opinions, and 
in 1662 was accused of having written 
libellous verses on the piesident. Palmer 
denied the charge, but attacked the reformers 
with such vehemence that his name was 
stiuck off the list of fellows before July. 
Ho then hecame a tutor in the household of 
Sir Francis KuoUys [ 3 . v.] 

On the accession of Mary he was restored 
to his feUowehip, but a perusal of Calvin’s 
‘Institutes’ began to unsettle his religious 
opinions, and his orthodoxy was further 
shaken by reading Peter Martyr’s ‘ Com- 
mentary on the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians ’ [see VnianoLi, Pinrao MasTiaii] 
and witnessing the execution of Ridley and 
Latimer, which he strongly denounced. He 
now hecame as vehement a protestant as he 
had before been Roman catholio, absented 
himself from mass, and made a point of 
walking out whenever obnoxious ceremonies 
occurred in the church service. He avoided 
a second expulsion from his fellowship by 
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voluntarily leaving Oxford, and obtained the 
grant of a mastership in Reading grammar 
school. He was not long left in peace, for 
his study was searched by some of his ene- 
mies, and various anti-Roman catholic manu- 
scripts discovered, including a poem called 
‘ Epicedium,’ written in answer to an epitaph 
on Gardiner by Peter Morwen [q. v.] They 
threatened to inform against him unless he 
at once left Reading. Palmer sought shelter 
with his mother, who, after her husband’s 
death, had retired to Eyusham, hut she 
refused it on account of his heretical opinions. 
He now apparently obtained letters from the 
resident of Magdalen, recommending him 
for a mastership in a school in Gloucester- 
shire ; hut an incautious visit to Reading to 
secure his manuscripts and arrears of pay 
led to his arrest, lie was brought before 
tba mayor, Robert Bowyer, and then token 
to Newbury. Here he was exomined before 
the consistory of Dr. Jeffi-ey on 16 JTuly 
166C, and, after refusing to suWrihe certain 
articlea drawn up for him, was condemned 
to be burnt. The sentence was coined out 
on the following morning at the sandpits, 
which tradition identides with some nils 
near the town on the Eiihoimi road {New- 
bury and its Environs, pp. 91-102). Bssides 
his answer to Morwen, Strype attributes to 
Palmer various fugitive pieces, which were 
never printed and are not known to be 
extant. 

[Bloxam’s Reg. of Mogdalen College, vol. ii. 
pp. xlvi, Iii, Ivii, 7-38, iii. 106-6, iv. 136jt.: 
Foster’s AInmoi Ozon. 1600-1714 ; Foze’s Acts 
and Mon. viii. 201-10, 721-2, and Martyrs, ed. 
1888, pp. 767-74, Wood's F.isli Oxon. i. 126, 
232; Strype’s Annals, i. 737, i). 612, and Reel. 
Mem. i. 82, 574-86 ; (’nller’s Worthies, eJ. 
1662, iii. 120, and Cbnreli Hist. ed. Brewer, ii, 
46G, iv. 181 ; Narratives of the Bi.fariaalioa 
(Camden Sec.), pp. 86-131, 341; Harloian M8. 
426; Wordsworth's Eeol. Biography, id 126-6; 
Soames's Hist, of the Reformation, iv, 474-6 ; 
GHoccstor Ridley's Lilh of Ridley, p, 670; 
Carwitben’s Church of England, ed. 1849, i. 373; 
McClintook and Strong’s Cyclopicdid. ; Colville’s 
Worwicksliire Worthies, pp. 661-4 ; Notes and 
Querios, 6th Bpr.i.43.] A, S. F. 

PALMER, Mbs. MARV (1716-1794), 
author, eldest daughter and third child of 
Samuel R^nolds, master of the grammar 
school of Plympton Earl, Devonshire, by his 
wife, Theopuila Potter, was a sister of the 
great painter, Sfr Joshua Reynolds [q. v,] 
She was horn 9 Feh. 1716, and was thus 
seven years Sir Joshua’s senior. Herfondness 
for drawing is said to have had much in- 
fluence on him when a hoy. In 1740 she 
famished 602., half of the premium paid to 
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Tlionms Hudson [q. r.], the portrait-painter, 
for Reynolds, and nine years later advanced 
money for his expenses m Italy. 

Miss Reynolds married, 18 July 1740. J ohn 
Palmer of'Torrington, Devonshire. Hewns 
educated for a soucitor, but never practised. 
In 1753 he built a house at Great Torringfton 
(now known as Palmer House), and it was 
there that Dr. Johnson stayed with the Pal- 
mers when visiting Devonshire with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. It is told that when Dr. 
Johnson was asked by Mrs. Palmer if ha liked 
pancakes, he replie^' Yes; but I never get 
enough of them.’ whereupon Mrs. Palmer 
had a good supply served up, and the doctor 
ate thuteen. Palmer died in the autumn of 
1770, his wife surviving him until 27 May 
1794. 

Mrs. Palmer had two sons — Joseph (1749- 
1829), dean of Cashel, and author of ‘ A Four 
Months’ Tour in France,’ 2 vola. 1776, and 
John (1762-1827), hon. canon of Lincoln — 
and three daughters; Mary, Theophila 
C Ofly ’), and Elisabeth (d. 1784). Mary and 
Offy spent much time in London with their 
uncle. Sir Joshua !^ynolds, who painted 
Mary’s portrait. He had great affection for 
them. Mary, his heiress, inherited nearly 
100,000/., and married, in 1792, Murrougli 
O'Brien, fifth earl of Inchiquinj subsequently 
Marquis of Ihomoud. Dying without issue in 
1820, she left the property to her brother 
John. Offy sat for many of Sir Joshua’s fancy 
subiects, notably for the ‘ Strawberry Girl.’ 
In 1781 she married Robert LoveR Gwatkin 
ot Eillion, Cornwall, whom Miss Edgeworth 
describes os a true ‘ Roast Beef of md Eng- 
land, king and constitution man.’ Tho some 
writer, in a letter dated 29 March 1831, thus 
speaks of Mrs. Gwatkin, who survived till 
1843;' She has been very pretty, and, though 
deaf, is veryogreeable — enthusiasticaUy and 
affectionately fond of her uncle — indignant 
at the idea of his not having himself written 
the ‘'Discourses;" “Burke or Johnson, in- 
deed ! no such thing — he wrote them him- 
self. I am evidence ; he used to employ me 
as his secretary ’’ ’ (Hasi;, Zife and Zetters 
of Maria Edgeworth, ii. 180-1). 

Miss Burney often met the Palmers at 
Sir Joshua’shouse. ‘ TheMisa Palmers added 
to the grace of his table and of his evening 
circles by their pleasing manners and the 
beauty of their persons.’ ‘ The eldest Miss 
Palmer seems to have a better understanding 
than Oify ; but Offy has the most pleasing 
face’ (Diary of Mme, D'Arblay, i. 108). 

Mrs. Palmer was the author of the admi- 
rable ‘ Devonshire Dialogue.’ It is the best 
piece of literature in the vernacular of Devon, 
and gives some account of customs and charac- 


ters peculiar to the west of England. It was 
written in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to illustrate the most strildng peouliaii- 
ties of the western dialect. During her life- 
time the manuscript was shown to a few 
Mends ; extracts were taken from it, and 
from time to time inserted in various perio- 
dicals witiiout acknowledgment. A portion 
appeared in 18.87 with a glossary by J. F, 
Palmer; a complete version was edited by 
Mrs. Gwatkin in 188^ and there is an edition 
dated 1869. The little book has been many 
times reprinted, and is still sold by the local 
booksellers. 

There ore two portraits of Mrs. Palmer by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, both of which passed 
to her great-grandson, Mr. George Stawell 
of Great Tonington. One portrait was 
painted about 1747, and the other when 
Mrs. Palmer was apparently about sixty. 

[Leslie’s Life of Reynolds ; Allibone, ii. 1779; 
Sir Robert Edgeumbe’s Parentage and Kinsfolk 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in A. Graves andW. V. 
Cronin’s History of Reynolds’s Works, 1901.] 

B. L. 

PALMER, RICHARD (d. 1196), arch- 
bishop of Messina, was born in England of 
noble parentage, and was educated in France. 
His surname may indicate that he had been 
on a pilgrimage to Palestine before settling 
in Sicily, where, lilto many of his countrymen 
about this time, he found employment under 
tbeHormon kings. He was one of the principal 
counseUors of william the Bad, and early 
in that monoroh's reign, perhaps in 1166, was 
elected bishop of Syracuse. The first mention 
of Richardseemsto occur on6 Dec. 1167, when, 
as elect of Syracuse, he witnessed a charter 
of WiRiam the Bad (Pibbt, Sioilta Sacra, 
L 74). When, in 1161, WiUiam was im- 
Msoned by some of his nobles at Palermo, 
Richard was foremost in rousing the people, 
and by his eloquence excited them to the 
king’s rescue. It was Richard also who in 
1162 mitigated WiUiam ’s wrath against 
Salerno, and saved that city fromdestructiou. 
When WilUam the Bad died early in 1166, 
Richard was by his will appointed one of 
the chief counsellors of his son William the 
Good. Riohard was anxious to obtain the 
archbishoprio of Palermo, which see was 
then vacant. _ In tins endeavour he had for 
a rival Gentilis, the bishop of Agrigmtum, 
or Gimenti. Gentilis, by accusing Hicbard 
of pri^ and arrogance, stirred up the other 
bishops against him. The opposition failed 
for a time, but was afterwards renewed, on 
the ground that Richard had caused the re- 
moval of Gaito Petrus from the court by 
calling in Gilbert, count of Gravina, as grand 
constable. Gentilis and his supporters con- 
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trivi'tl to pi’ociire fioin Aloxouddr Iir a sum- 
mons for lliuliai'd to come to llie jiapul court 
for oonseovntvon, hoping by this means to re- 
move him from the royal iiresence. Biohard 
evaded the command for the time, and then, 
by bribing Richard de Mandra, count of 
Jlolise, the royal constable, induced the 
count and ilaigaret, the Icing’s mother, to 
declare that his presenoe was necessary for 
the royal service, and that his consecration 
must be postponed till a more fitting occasion. 
Peter of Blois [q. v.], who came to Siody in 
company with Stephen of Perche in 1167, 
twice makes reference, possibly in allnsion 
to Richard, to the absorption of the Sicilian 
prelates in affairs of state (JE^t. 84, ap. 
Mionb, cc. 1461, and He Imtiiutitme Epi- 
scopi, Migstd, oovii. IIR^ During the early 
part of the reign of William the Good, 
Riobaid Palmer discharged the duties of 
chancellor, in coninnetion with Matthew the 
Notary; hut Stephen of Perche, a kinsman 
of the queen, was chosen archbishop of 
Palermo, and then made chancellor. Stephen 
endeavoured, by the gift of two oasals or 
villages, to appease Richard, who neverthe- 
less opposed the chancellor when, in 1168, 
he had Peter the N otary imprisoned, declaring 
that such a proceeding was contrary to 
Sicilian, if not to French, custom. According 
to one account, it was to Richard that Peter 
of Blois appealed against the attempt to 
force a brother of the Count of Loricello on 
the canons of Girgenti in place of Gentilis 
(PniBi ; P. Blesest.sis Epist, 10, ap. Miqnb, 
oovii, where the letter is given as addressed 
to G. capellanum regis Siciliie). Eventually 
the dietarbonces in Sicily were composed by 
the resignation of Stephen of Perche, and on 
20 Sept. 1109 Richaru was one of those who 
were appointed Oousulares Ouriie ’ during 
the kings minority (Gbjsvittb, iii, 728). A 
short time previously Richard had at length 
been consecrated, and had obtained from 
the pope, on 28 April 1100, the pallium, 
togetner with the privilege that his see was 
to he immediately subject to papal authority 
(MioSu, 00. EpM, 61^). 

During the few previous years Richard 
had been in correspondence with Thomas 
Beoket. In 1168 Thomas wrote to him thank- 
ing him for his letters, and recommending 
to him his nephew Geoffrey. In 1109 
Thomas thanked Richard for his kindness to 
his relatives in their exile, and asked his 
favour for Stephen of Perche. But in another 
letter to the Bishop of Ostia, Thomas accused 
Richard of having supported ' our persecutors 
with money and advice,’ and alleged that he 
had been won over by the hope of obtaining 
the bishopric of Lincoln (Meiferialsfor Sis- 


torp of Thomas BecKei, vi. 390, vii. 26, 143). 
Richard is said to luiie ooimsoiled the 
marriage of William the Good with Joanna, 
daughter of Henry II of England, and he 
appears as one of tlie witnesses of the mar- 
riage settlement flloa. Hov. ii. 97). When 
Joanna came to Sicily in 1177, Richard was 
one of the envoys sent to meet her with the 
fleet at St. Gilles, and took part in her coro- 
nation. He witnosaed a charter on 12 Deo. 
1172 as ' regiafamiliaris ’(Gbjjvius, iii. 73.3). 
At Syracuse he adorned his church with 
mosaics, and inserted glass in the windows. 
Richard was translated to the archbishopric 
of Messina before 9 Feb. 1 180, when LuciusllI 
ordered his suffiragaus to obey Mm {Hocu- 
menU per sarvire alia Storia di Sicilia, 1st 
ser. i. 32). He was archbishop of Messina 
when Richard I captured the oi^ during hia 
stay in Sicily in 1190. The archbishop was 
one of the supporters of Tanered, and on 
4 Oct. formed one of the embassy who en- 
deavoured to avert the English king's wrath 
(RioniBD OP Devizes, p. 22, Engl. Hist. 
Boo.) On i6 Feb. 1 195 he obtained protec- 
tion for himself and his ohm'ch from the 
emperor, Hemy YLjfiocwmenti, i. 33). lie 
died on 7 Aug. 1105, and was burled in the 
ohuroh of St. Nicolas at Messina. His tomb 
bore the inscription ; 

Anglin me genuit, inetruxit &alliu, fovlt 
TriDBcris ; Imio tandem ooipus et ossa dedi. 

Some of Richard’s charters as archbishop 
of Messina are printed in the ' Document 
per servire alia Storia di Sioilia,’ 1st ser. i. 
34-9. lie is described as a learned and 
eloquent man (Htrao FAtOiNEtrs, 2900). 
Bale gives him a place in his ‘ Centurim ’ 

8 iii. 74) as author of a hook of epistles. 

one of Richard’s letters seem to have sur- 
vived, though he opporently corresponded 
with Thomas Beoket and Peter of Blois. 
The latter author, after he was settled in 
England, wrote to Richard, perhaps about 
liro, refusing on invitation to return to 
Sicily, and urging him to return himself, and 
i^nd Ms last years in Ms native land 
0Epi8t. 40). 

[The Chronicles of Romuald of Salerno and 
Hugo Falcandus, ap. Muratori viii,; Pirri's 
Sioilia Sacra, ap. Gneviiis, Thoiiauras Antiq. et 
Hist. Sieili®, ii. 74, 82, 293-6, 808-11, iii. 
728; Petri Blosonsie Epist. 10, 46, 84, ap. 
Migne’s Patrologia, cevii. , Documenti pet servire 
alia Storia di Sioilia, 1st ser. vol. i. fuse, i , Soo, 
Siciliaoa por la Storia pstria; Garuho’s Bibl. 
Hist. SiciliiD, ii. 986-0 ; La Lumia’e Storia di 
Sicilia sotto Gnglielmo il Bnono, pp. 66-7, 66, 
68-8, 73, 78, 121, 174 ; other anthorities 
quoted.] 0. L. K. 
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PALMEE, M.D. (d. 1625), 

physician, was a native of London, He 
entered Ohriat’e College, Cambridge, and there 
graduated B.A. in 1679. He migrated to 
Peterhoiise, and there became M.A. in 1683, 
He received a license to practise in Loudon 
from the College of Physicians 9 April 1693, 
and was elected a fellow in Pebiuary 1697. 
He was nine times censor between 1S99 and 
1619, was treasurer from 1621 to 1024, and 
president in 1620. On 6 Nov. 1612 he at- 
tended with Dr. JohnOiffard at the bedside of 
Eienry, prince of Wales. Several long con- 
sultations were held with Six Theodore Alay- 
eme [q. v.l,Dr. John Hammond, Dr. Henry 
Atkins [q.'vj, and Dr. Butler, and in the 
presence of Sir Thomas Challoner and Sit 
David Mnn'ay (1667-1620) [q. v.], in Oc- 
tober 1612, and the result was that, on the 
opinion of the majority, a prescription known 
as diascordium was given to the prince, with 
no good effect, for he died next day. Palmer 
was present at the post-mortem ezamination, 
and m the original report his signature stands 
fourth of the siz physicians. ^ the report, 
as printed hy M^erne, his name is last. He 
died early in 1625. 

[Hunk's Coll, of Phys. i. 1 1 0 ; Mayerne’s Opera 
Hedica, London, 1701; original record in Beeoxd 
Office; State Papers, haci. 39.] If. M. 

PALMEE, EOGEE, Eaei; of Oastlb- 
MAHTB (1634-1706J, diplomatist and author, 
was eldest son of Sir James Palmer [q. y.] of 
Hayes, Middlesex,^ and Domoy Court, Buck- 
inghamshire, by lus second wife, Catherine, 
daughter of Sir William Herbert, E.B., 
created Lord Powis in 1674, and relict of Sir 
Eobert Vaughan of Llydiarth, Montgomery- 
shire. 

Eoger Pahnet was born at Domw Court 
on S Sept . 1634, and was educated at Eton and 
King's College, Cambridge, which he entered 
on 25 March 1662. On 29 Oct. 1666 he was 
admitted a student at the Inner Temple, but 
was not called to the bar. An ardent loyalist, 
he was prevented only hy his youth from 
serving under the royal standard during the 
civil war, and hazarded his life in the plota 
that preceded the Eestoration. On 14 April 
1659 he married, at the church of St. Ghegoiy 
by St, Paul’s, London, Barbara [see Viuliebs, 
BaBBASA, DiTCHXSS of CLBVBLAmij, only 
daughter of William Villiers, first viscount 
Grondison (CKBBTBlt, Westminster AdieyJle- 
ffisteiv, p. 380 n.) Upon the Eestoration Mrs, 
Palmer became the mistress of the king, who, 
by patent of 11 Dec. 1661, raised her hus- 
band, then M,P. for Afew Windsor, to the Irish 
peerage by the title of Earl of Oastlemaine, 
CO. Kerry, with remainder limited to his 


issue by her. This was done solely to po- 
itiate the mistre'iB, whoso jealousy was in- 
amed hy the Portuguese match, and was 
so little appreciated hy her husband that 
the honoim was literally forced upon him, 
nor did he ever take his seat in the Irish 
House of Lords. The earl was a Eomon 
catholic, and had his wife's first-bom son, 
Charles Fitzroy [see FiTZEor, Ohabms, first 
Dttbb oF SoTjiHAMraoK], baptised by apiest, 
upon which the countess had him rehaptised 
by a minister of the church of England, at 
St, Mawaret’s, Westminster, on 18 June 
1662. Tnis occasioned a violent domestic 
quarrel, which ended in Lady Castlemauie 
deserting her husband, and the latter going 
abroad. HetraveUed in France and Italy, 
and cruised in the Levant, in the Venetian 
squadron commanded hy Admiral Andrea 
Oomaro (1664), He also served in the Duke 
of York’s fleet during the Dutch war (1 666-7), 
on which he wrote, in French, a memoir, 
translated into English by Thomas Price 
under the title ‘ A £ort and true Account of 
the Materiel Passages in the late War be- 
tween the English and Dutch,’ London, 1671 j 
2nd edit. 1672, 8vo. 

On the outbreak of the storm of anti- 
popish fanaticism which followed the fire of 
London, Castlemame published ‘The Catho- 
lique Apology,’ a manly and eloquent vindi- 
cation of the loyalty of Eoman catholics, 
which involved him in controversy with 
William Lloyd [q. v.], afterwards bishop of 
St. Asaph (cf. biblio^aphicol note infra). 
About this time he was formally separated 
from the countess, and in 1668 he accom- 
panied Sir Daniel Harvey on his mission to 
the Porte. From Constantinople he passed 
into Syria, and, travelling along the northern 
coast of Africa, returned to Europe by Tan- 
gier. He was in the Netherlands during 
the second Dutch war, in which he probably 
saw service. He returned to England in 
the autumn of 1677, and on 26 Oct. of the 
following year was denounced to the House 
of Commons os a jesuit by Titus Oates 
[q. V.], who swore that he had seen in the 
Wnds of Eichard Strange, late provincial of 
the order of Jesns in England, a divorce from 
hiswife granted to Castlemaine l^the Eoman 
onria, and that he had heard Castlemaine ‘ de- 
clare his approbation of the White Horse con- 
sult about the Muj^’s death.’ After an ex- 
amination before justices of the peace he 
was arrested end committed to the Tower 
(81 Oct), but was admitted to bail on 23 Jan. 
1678-9. While awaiting hie trial he pub- 
lished a narrative of the sufierings of former 
victims, entitled ‘The Compendium; or a 
Short View of the late Tiyals in relation to 
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the Present Plot against his Majesty and 
Government,’ London, 1679, 4tp. 

Oates having meanwhile fortified his case 
by the fabrication of ftesh evidence, Caatle- 
moine was examined before the king in 
council, and re-committed to the Tower on 
suspicion of complicity in the so-called Meal- 
tubploton2Nov.l679. He remained a ckse 
prisoner until his trial before Lord-ehie^us- 
tice Scroggs at the king’s bench on 23 Jime 
1680. Tme crown was represented by At- 
torney Sir Oreswell Levins [q.v.], Solicitor- 
general SirHeneageFinch [see Finoh, Hsns- 
A&n, first Eabl op Avusspoitn], Sir George 
Jeffireys [see Lepprsts, Geobsb, first Babor 
Jeppbeps], solicitor-general to the Luke of 
■y ork, and Sir Franoi^ y thens [q ■ v.] OMtle- 
maine defended himself, and witn such signal 
skill and courage that, though much inter- 
rupted and browbeaten by court and counsel, 
he completely diseredited the evidence of the 
informers and secured an acquittal. 

Castlemaine was a member of the little 
cabal of catholics who formed James IPs 
secret council; and when the king deter- 
mined to establish overt relations with Home, 
Oastlemaine was accredited ambassador to 
the curia. He embarked at Greenwich on 
16 Feb. 1683-6, and reached Lome on Easter- 
eve (18 April, N.S.), but, though privately re- 
ceived by the pope (Innocent did not 
enter the city iu state until 8 Jan. 1087 
(N.S.) The delay was owing partly to In- 
nocent’s illness, and partly to the elaborate 
preparations which Castlemaine thought it 
necessary to moke in order to sustain his 
master’s dignity. His major-domo, John 
Midhael 'Wright, has left a burious account 
of bis pompous entry, and the cold recep- 
tion accorded him by the pope (cf. list of 
authorities infra, and the satirical ode upon 
the embassy in Foema on Affairs of State, 
1716, ii. 402). Oastlemaine’s instructions 
were to solicit a cardinal’s hat for the queen- 
consort’s uncle. Prince Binaldo d’Este; a 
bishopric t» partibus for the king’s most 
trusted adviser, the Jesuit Edward Petre [q. v.J ; 
and to attei^t the reconciliation of Innocent 
with Louis AlV. He found Innocent by no 
means propitious. He had no intention of 
being reconciled to the author of the Galil- 
ean schism as long as the Gallican schism 
continued ; hehad httle faith in the stability 
of James’s throne, and less in the policy of 
attempting the forcible conversion of Eng- 
land. "With much ado, Castlemaine induced 
him to confer the coveted hat on Prince 
]^naldo, 2 Sept. 1686. In regard to Petre, 
his holiness proved inexorable. Not content 
with a first or even a second refusal, Castle- 
maine pressed his suit with more zeal than 


discretion iu several audiences, which Inna- 
cent terminated by violent fits of coughing. 
Irritated by this treatment, Castlemaine at 
last sent him a written memorial not ob- 
scurely hinting at his possible departure if 
it were to continue. Innocent replied drily 
that he was his own master, and added 
mgnificantly that the morning hours — it was 
summer — were best for travelling in Italy. 
Castlemaine remained, however, until, atln- 
nocent’a instance, he was recalled by James, 
who humbly apologised for his agent’s exces- 
sive zeal. On 16 June 1687 Sunderland, as 
president of the privy council, was coumelled 
to write to the pope, begging pardon for the 
ambassador’s misbehaviour (cf. abstract of 
correspondence between the English conit 
and the pope in Lon’s Church Mistoru, iii, 
42Jr-6). 

Castlemaine reached London in August 
1687, and was consoled with a place in the 
privy council, being dispensed from the oaths, 
and with bounties to the amount of between 
l,800f. and 2,0002. His name appears among 
the signatures to the certificate of the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, dated "Whitehall, 
10 June 1688 {Addit. M8. 27448, f. 342). 
On the suh^uent flight of the king, Castle- 
maine left Whitehall for his country seat in 
Montgomeryshire, taking with him, under a 
privy seal, plate from royal household, 
for which damages were afterwards (22 May 
1601) recovered against him, to the value of 
2,6002., the privy seal being held invalid by 
reason of its bemg suhaequent to the ' abdi- 
cation.’ He was arrested at Oaweetry, sent 
back to London, and committed to the Tower 
in February 1688-9, for ‘ snspioiou of treason- 
able practices.’ On28 Oct. 1689he was brought 
to the bar of the House of Commons, and 
examined touching his embassy to Borne. 
He pleaded in jnsufication the express com- 
mand of the king, hut was recommitted to 
the Tower on the capital charge of ‘ endcft- 
vouring to reconcile this kingdom to the see 
of Borne,’ and ‘other’ (unspecified) ‘high 
crimes and misdemeanours/ On. 10 Feb. 
1689-00 he was released, giving his own re- 
cognisance in 10,0002., and those of four 
sureties in 3,0002. each. Ho was excepted 
&om the act of indemnity, and was recom- 
mitted to the Tower in the following August 
on suspicion of complicity in the Jacimite 

f lot, hut was released on boil on 28 Nov. 
n 1695, having been for some years abroad 
in France and Flanders, he fell under sus- 
picion of adhering to the king’s enemies, 
was summoned to attend the Irish parlia- 
ment on 12 Sept., and, failing so to do, was 
Indicted of high treason. To avoid outlawry 
he returned to England, surrendered himself 
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on 28 Feb. 1C95-6, ond was committed to 
tbe Tower on suspicion of complicity in tbe 
assassination plot, but was released without 
trial, on condition of going over-seas, on 
18 July following. 

Cast'lemaine died at Oswestry on 21 Jul^ 
1705, and was buried in the vault of _ his 
mother’s family at Welshpool. Ilis wife’s 
eldest daughter, Anne, who bore the surname 
Palmer until her marriage in 1676 with 
Thomas Lennard, fifteenth lord Dacre and 
earl of Sussex, was one of the trustees of 
Oastlemaine’s wiU, dated 30 Nov. 1096, by 
which the bulk of his projierty passed to his 
nephew, Charles Palmer. 

Castlemaine was a loyal and devout 
cathohc, an accomplished linguist and ma- 
thematician, and the inventor of a globe 
described in a pamphlet published by him in 
1679, entitled ‘ The English Globe ; being a 
stable and immobil one, performing what ordi- 
nary Globesdo audmuchmore.’ Afull-length 
portrait of him, in a red cloak and large wig, 
IS in the possession of Earl Powis 5 a three- 
quarter-length, in the gallery atDomey Court, 
was engraved for Anthony Hamilton’s ' M 6 - 
moiies de Grammont,’ ed. 1793; a half- 
length, by Sir Godfrey Hueller, formerly at 
Strawberry HiU, was engraved to iUustrate 
tbe brief notice of him in Horace Walpole’s 
'Royal and Noble Authors,’ ed. Park, ▼, 
212 . 

Besides the works mentioned above, Castle- 
maine was author of: 1. 'Au Account of 
the Present War bet-ween the Venetians and 
Turks; with the Stale of Candle; in a Let- 
ter to the Eling [Charles II] fi:om Venice,’ Lon- 
don, 1666, 8 vo ; Hutch and German transla- 
tions, the latter m‘DiariumEuropreum,’Th. 
xvii., Amsterdam and Fronkfort-on-the- 
Main, 1668, 4to. 2. ‘ A Reply to the Answer 
of the Catholique Apology; or a deere Vin- 
dication of the Catholiques of England from 
aR matter of fact chai^d against them by 
their Enemies,’ London, 16 to, 8vo. 3. ‘ A 
full Answer and Confutation of a scandalous 
Pamphlet [by William Lloyd] called a Sea- 
sonable Biscourse, shewing the necessity of 
maintaining ... the established Religion in 
opposition to Popery,’ Antwerp, 1073, 4to. 
4. ‘ The Catholique Apology, with a Reply 
to the Answer ; together with a clear Refu- 
tation of the Seasonable Discourse, its rea- 
sonable Defence and Dr. Du Moulin’s Answer 
to Philanax ; as also Dr. StUlingfleet’s last 
Gunpowder-Treason Sermon, hia Attoqua 
about tbe Treaty of Munster, and all matter 
of fact charg’d on the English Catholiques 
by their Enemies,’ Antwerp, 1674, 8 vo. 
B. ‘The Earl of Oastlemaine's Manifesto, * 
1681, 8vo (a nairative of bis trial for com- 


plicity in tbe popish plot, with a brief apology 
lor tbe Roman catholic faith and vindication 
of the loyalty of Roman catholics). 

[Misc. Geneal-ot Herald, i. 109-17, 151-6; fiol- 
lins’aPeerage, ed. BryJges.v. 666 «■.; G.E. C.’s Coni- 
plefo Peerage, ii. 183 ; Jenyns’s Po ligree of the 
Palmers of Sussex ; Oastlemaine’s Short and True 
Account of the late War between the Duloh and 
English, Preface ; Steinman’s Barbara, Duchess 
of Cleveland; Wotton’s Baronetage, 1741, i. 4il ; 
Boyer’s Annals Queen Anne.iv. 284; Burke's Ex- 
tiiiot Peerage, ‘Palmer ; ’ Inner Temple Admission 
Beg. 1611-1600, p. 361 ; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 
1628-9 pp. 603, 624,1661-6 ; Pepys’s Diary, ed. 
Wheatley, 1898, i. 200, ii. 288 ; Lib. Hiborn, i. 
Peer. pp. 9, 41 ; Lipscombe’s Buckinghamshire, 
iii. 273; Lodge's Peei'age of Ireland, ed, Archdall, 
1789, iv. 88 ; Dodd’s Oburcb Hist. Engl. iii. 448 ; 
Granger’s Biogr. Hist, Engl. 4th edit. iii. 228 ; 
Lingard's Hist. Engl. ix. 76; Macaulay's Hist, 
En^. ii. 286-9, iii. 611 ; Burnet’s Own Time (fob), 
i. 94, 703 ; Ellis Corresp, ed. Ellis, i. 36, 298 ; Wsl- 
wood’s Memoirs, cd.Moseres, 1820, p. 182 ; Cam- 
panadi CaveIli,LosDorniers Stuartsd 8. Germain- 
en-Laye, i. 242, ii. 82, 88, 182, 144 ; Trenqnaleon, 
West Grinatead ct les Caryll, P,iris, 1893, ii. 20 
ct seq. ; Blopp, Fall des Hanses Stuart, drit. 
Band, p, 319 ; Clarke'e Life of James 11, ii, 76- 
77 ; Luttiell’s Eelation of State Affairs ; Butler’s 
Hist. Mem. Engl., Irish, and Scot. Oath. 1822, 
iii. 47 ot srq. ; London Gazette, 7-10 Feb. 1686- 
1687 ; Secret Services of Charles II and James II 
(Camden Soc.) ; HoweU’s State Trials, xii. 508 ; 
Hist. MsS. Comm. 4th Bep. App. p. 233, 5lh Bep, 
App. pp.882, 385, 7th Bep. App. pp. 1 98, 463, 604, 
loth Bep. App.p. 238; Clarendon and Hoebester 
Corropp. ii. 327 ; Irish House of Lords, i. 601 ; 
Mackintosh’s Bovolution of 1688, pp. 73-6; 
Wright’s Raggnagliu dslla solenne Oumpoim dell' 
lUustr™ Conte di Custelmaine ; Guarnaoci, Yit. 
Pontiff. Boman. i, 302 ; Addit MS. 9311 , ff. 4-6 ; 
Addit. MS. 16396 (D'Adda Corresp,), ff. 33, 46, 
71 , 96. Ill, 292, 317 Ptspq. ; Addit. MSS. 28226 
f. 130, 28226 f. 19 ; llelkett and Laiug's Diet, 
Anon, and Psetidon. Lit.] J. M. B, 

PALMER, BOUNDELL, first Eaul 0 ? 
Sbibohhb (1812-1896), lord chancellor, 
second son of William Jocelyn Palmer, rector 
of Fiumei'e and of Mixhury, Oxfordshire, by 
Dorothea Richardson, daughter of the iW. 
William RoundeU of Oledslone, Yorkshire, 
was horn at Mixhury on 27 Nov. 1812. His 
grandfather, WiUiam Palmer of Nazing Pork, 
WaltJiam, Essex, was a scion of the ancient 
family of Palmer of Wanlm, Leicestershire. 
George Palmer [q. v.] of Nazing Park, the 
philanthropist and politician, was hia uncle, 
and William Palmer (180^1868) [q. v,], 
Gresham professor of civil law, was ms first 
cousin. His father, WiUiam Jocelyn Palmei) 
was a sraduate of Brosenose Oollego, Oxford 
{B.A. 1709, M.A.1802, andB.D. 1811). Pos- 
sessed of private means, he exerted a para- 
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mount influence over his parishioners, and was 
equally beloved and respected by them. He 
died at Mixbury on 28 Sept. 1853, aged 75. 
He had five sons besides Eoundell, and five 
daughters. The eldest son, ‘William, even- 
tusjQy seceded to the Homan church [see 
Paime, William, 1811-1879]; the fourth 
son, Henry Roundell, entered the East India 
Oompany*s marine service, and was lost at 
sea in l&o ; the fifth, Heorge Horsley, suc- 
ceeded his father as rector of Mixbury; while 
Edwin, the youngest, became archdeacon of 
Oxford in 1878, and died on 17 Oct. 1895. 

After two years (1824-^ at Rugby, Eoun- 
dell was transferred to Winchester College, 
of which Dr. GabeU was then headmaster, 
in the autumn of 1826. There he had for 
contemporaries Robert Lowe (afterwards 
Lord Sherbrooke) [q. v.]; Edward (after- 
wards Lord) Oardwell [q. v.] ; Anthony Trol- 
lope [q. v.t; "William Monsell (now Lord 
Emly); an'd William George Ward [q. v.] 
After gaming his full share of school laurels, 
he matriculated on S May 1830 ftom Christ 
Church, Oxford. His academic course was 
brilliant in the extreme. Besides an open 
scholarship at Trinity College (1830), he 
gained in 1831 the chancellor’s prize for 
Latin verse (subject, ‘Numantia’), and in 1832 
both the L'elond Greek scholarship and the 
Newdigate prize, with a poem on ‘ StaflFa.’ 
The latter, written, as the conditions required, 
in the metre of Pope, exhibited occasionally 
the influence of "Wordsworth. In 1834 Pal- 
mer won a first-class in the classical schools 
and the Eldon law scholarship, and in 1835 
a Magdalen fellowship and the chancoUor’s 
Latin essay prize (subject, ‘He Jure 01ientel» 
apud Romanos’). HegraduatedB.A.in 1834 
and M. A. in 1836. He also distinguished him- 
self on the tory side in the d^ates of the 
"Union Society, and in the autumn of 1833 
formed, with several friends, including W. G. 
Ward, Archibald Campbell Tail [q. v.j, after- 
wards orebbisbop of Canterbury, John 
Wiokens [q. v.], and George MeUish [q. v.j 
1 — separate society 


called the ' "Rambler ' club. This society came 
into being as a protest against the election 
of Edward Mossie (1806-1893), a graduate 
of Wadhom and Ireland scholar, as president 
of the Union. An animated debate followed 
in the Union on the momentous question 
whether the Ramblers should be permitted 
to retain their membership of the parent 
society, and that oratorical contest was the 
occasion of the spirited mock Homeric Greek 
poem, ‘Uniomachia’ Fsee jAaKsoM", Thomas, 
1812-1886]. With ^ait and three other 
undergraduates, Pahner spent the long vaca- 
tion of 1883 at Seaton in Hevoushire. The 


young visitors impressed the imagination of 
a locM bard (the Rev. J. B. Smith, a dissent- 
ing minister), who referred to them in a pub- 
Imed effusion entitled 'Seaton Beach’ (Lon- 
don and Exeter, 1886), auguring, with sin- 
gularly happy presage, that Tait ' a mitred 
prelate ’ might ‘ hereafter shine,’ while Pal- 
mer might ‘win deserved applause’ as ‘an 
ermined judge.’ The poet, who had noticed 
Palmer’s zeu in collecting rare pebbles on 
the seashore, also credited him with an ambi- 
tion to explore ‘nature’s laws.’ This estimate 
was fully justified by Palmer’s habit through 
life of seeking relaxation fiom professional 
work in a study of many biauches of natural 
history, and especially of botany. 

A bigh-chui'chman &om tbs first, he took 
at this time a keen interest, but no active 
part, in the ecclesiastical controversies which 
had already begun to agitate the university. 
Of the friends whom lie had made as an 
undergraduate, those with whom he was most 
closely associated in after years were Thomas 
Legh Glaughton (afterwards bishop of St. 
Albans), Charles Wordsworth (afterwards 
bishop of St. Andrews), and John Wickens. 
During his later career at the university he 
formed intimate relations with Erederick 
William Paber [q. v.] (afterwards superior of 
the London Oratory), and his early predilec- 
tions for theological discussion were thereby 
stimulated. But science and literoturealways 
shared with theology his intellectual inte- 
rests. From Obarles Wordsworth he learned 
— and Faber learned from him— to study and 
appiedale the poetry of‘WiIliamWord8Wortb, 
and he watched with admiration the develop- 
ment of Tennyson, who was his firiend and 
neighbour when he subsequenGy settled at 
Blackmoor, and who dedicated ‘ Becket ’ to 
him in 1884. 

But the study and practice of law were 
to be the business of Pahner’s life. In No- 
vember 1834 he entered the chambers of 
the eminent conveyancer William Henry 
Booth; and on 9 June 1837 he was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, of which on 
23 April 1849 he was elected a bencher, and 
in 1864 treasurer. While waiting for briefs 
he contributed to the ‘ British Critic,’ but only 
on colourless topics, such as (^eek grammar 
(see British Critic, October 1840), and he 
mamtained his connection with the univer- 
aity in other ways, In the contest for the 
poetry chair in 1842, which the narrow 
ecclesiastical spirit of the time converted 
into a party question, he actively supported 
the ‘Tractarian’ candidate, Isaac Wunams ; 
and on the suspension of Dr. Pasey, on 2 J ime 
1843, for prea^ug a sermon on the mysteiw 
of the holy eucliarist, which was censurea 
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by a court of ‘ Six Doctors/ lie expressed a 
decided opinion that the action of the rice- 
ohancclloT tras illegal. Academic dignities 
were freely bestowed on him as his coreer 
advanced. He was created D.C.L. and an 
honorary fellow of Magdalen in 1S03, and 
honorary student of Christ Church in 1867. 
From 1661 to 1863 he was counsel to the uni- 
versity and deputy steward, and on the death 
of Lord Carnarvon in 1891 he was appointed 
high steward. 

To the practice of the law Palmer brought 
a mind as been and subtle as that of one of 
the great mediteval schoolmen, a rare power 
ot easy and persuasive speech, a learning 
and Imowledge of affairs equally wide, pro- 
found, and exact, the abstemiousness or an 
ascetic, a vigorous constitution, untiring 
energy, and a high and chivalrous sense ot 
the duty of the advocate. Though the equity 
bar was never stronger than in his day — 
among his many rivals were Bic^ard Bethel! 
(afterwards Lord'Westhury) [q. v.^and Hugh 
McCahnont (afterwards Earl) Cairns [q. v.] 
— he rose rapidly in his profession, soon made 
a large income, and took silk in Hilary vaca- 
tion 1849. 

According to Lord Westhury, Palmer’s 
only defect as an equity pleader was a habit 
of pursuing a fine train of reasoning on a 
matter collateral to his main argument, a 
defect resulting from that subtlety of mind 
with which nature had superahunwntly en- 
dowed him, and which, kept under due con- 
trol, makes the consummate lawyer. This 
subtlety, united with vast learning, compre- 
hensiveness of view, and the inexhaustible 
patience which he applied to the mastery of 
the most intricate complications of law and 
fact, gave to his opinions while counsel some- 
thing of the weight of judicial decisions. 
In court his rare gift of luminous exposition 
and the singular persuasiveness of bis man- 
ner lent to bis arguments an air of irre- 
fragableness which during the zenith of his 
powers caused him to be regarded by clients 
as all but indispensahle. His style was se- 
verely simple, and was rarely relieved by 
action. He seldom fixed his eyes on the 
judge, but seemed ratW to be talking to 
himself, yet all the while he was perfectly 
alive to the impression he was producing both 
on the bench and within the bar, and knew 
as if by instinct when to develop a point 
which had told, and how to glide steal^ly 
over a weak place in his argameat. Hw 
memory was prodigious, so that he rarely 
needed to refer to his brief, and was able to 
meet unforeseen emergencies by prompt re- 
ferences to cases in point. 

Before becoming a law officer of the crown 


Palmer had little ot no experience of com- 
mon-law practice, and he never found it pos- 
sible to acquire the needful dexterity in cross- 
examination, and the peculiar tact indispen- 
sable for addressing juries. Finding the work 
extremely irksome, he protected himself as 
, far as possible from retainer in such cases by 
charging unusually heavy fee". When re- 
I tained, however, he spared no pains to fit 
himself for the discharge of his duty. 

'While his reputation at thebar wassf eadily 
rising, Palmer was returned to parliament in 
the Peelite interest for Plymouth at the 
general election of July 1847, Like most 
equity lawyers, he did not show to great 
advantage on the floor of the House of 
Commons; but his speeches, if rarely im- 
passioned, were always lucid and weighty, 
and an extremely pure accent and melodious 
enunciation went far to compensate for a 
somewhat monotonous delivery. His maiden 
speech, on the government of New Zealand 
bill (13 Dec. 1847), was a warm enlogium on 
the bishop of New Zealand (G. A. Selwyn), 
whose recent political action had elicited 
much adverse comment, both in the colony 
and at home. 

Though nominally a conservative. Palmer 
was in truth an independent, and lent an 
earnest support to the movement for the 
emancipation of the Jews (Hansard, 3rd 
ser. xoviii. 642). In regard, however, to all 
that concerned the church of England, and 
the traditional methods of higher culture, 
his conservatism was intense, and led him to 
oppose, in 1850^ the government plan for a 
commission of inquiry into the state of the 
imiyersities. His opposition to the ecclesi- 
astical titles bill, introduced in consequence 
of the 'No Popory ’ hubbub raised on occasion 
of the so-called papal aggression, brought him 
into collision with the dominant feeliim of the 
country ; and at the election of July 1862 he 
lost his seat, hut his rival, Charles John Mare, 
was unseated on petition, and Palmer was 
returned in his stead on 2 June 1863. To 
the Oxford University biE of 1864 he gave 
a qualified support, and was indefatigable in 
amending it in committee. In the great 
pitched battle of February-Maroh 1867, on 
Palmerston’s Chinese policy, he fought under 
Cobden’s standard, and led, in a speecfii of 
great power, the final assault on the govern- 
ment, Defeated at the subsequent general 
eleotion, he did not re-enter pawament until 
he succeeded Sir William Atherton os soli- 
citor-general in Lord Palmerston’s ministry 
on 28 June 1861. He was then returned for 
Bichmond, Yorkshire, which seat he retained 
nntE his elevation to the peerage. On 6 Ang. 
1861 he was knighted. Ota 2 Oct. 1863 he 
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was advanced to the attornej-goneralship, 
which he held until the fall of Lord Jolm 
Busseire second administration in July 

im. 

On the accession of Mr. Gladstone to 
power, in December 1868, Palmer declined 
the great seal and a peerage rather than 
consent to the disendowment of the Irish 
church. He had talien nojpart in the debates 
raised in the session of 1867 on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s resolution on the sulnect. On the 
second reading of the Irish church disesta- 
blishment bill he attacked it strongly as an 
act of injustice (22 March 1869), and voted 
with the minority against it next da^. He 
^d his best to amend the measure m com- 
mittee. But on other questions he gave an 
independent support to the administration. 
On the reference of the Alabama dispute to the 
international court of arbitration at Geneva, 
he appeared as counsel for Great Britain, and 
argued a hopeless case with the utmost 
patience, tact, and ability. He was generally 
said at the time to have refused the offer of 
a fee of 30,0001. for his services, but he is 
known to have accepted remuneration on a 
satisfactory scale, and the popular story can- 
not be corroborated. 

On 16 Oct. 1872 Palmer succeeded Lord 
Hatherley as lord chancellor, and was sworn 
of the privy council. Three days later he 
was raised to the peerage of the United 
Kingdom by the title of Baron Selborne of 
Selborne in the county of Southampton. In 
1866 he had purchased the Temple and Black- 
moor estates (of about eighteen hundred 
acres) in the parish of Selborne, Hampshire, 
and he built' there a house on the site of 
Blackmoor farmhouse. While digging the 
foundations the workmen discovered a rich 
hoard of Homan pottery and coins, an ac- 
count of winch Selborne contributed to the 
edition of Gilbert White’s ‘ Natural History 
of Sdborne,’ published in 1876. Ho procured 
the formation of Blackmoor into a separate 
ecclesiastical district, to the endowment of 
which he oontrihuled not only a large sum 
of money, but also a church, a parsonage, 
and schools. 

As lord chancellor, Selborne at once pro- 
ceeded to grapple in a large and statesmanlike 
spirit with the urgent and formidableproblem 
of judicature reform upon which a royal com- 
mission had already reported. His measure, 
if carried in its original form, would not only 
have united the superior courts of law and 
equity and London court of bankruptcy into 
one supreme court in two principal divisions, 
original and appellate, but have transferred 
to the latter division the appellate jurisdic- 
tion, not only of the privy council but of the 


House of Lords, in all but ecclesiastical cases 
or such as originated in Scotland, Ireland, or 
the colonies or dependsnoies of the crown. 
So radical a reform, however, found favour 
neither with the profession, nor with the 
public, nor with the House of Lords j and, 
though the oppellate jurisdiction of the privy 
council in admiralty and lunacy matters was 
transferred to the new court of axipeol, that of 
the House of Lords was preserved intact. 
The London court of haukrnptcy was also 
permitted 1o retain its independent existence, 
though it has since been merged in the su- 
preme court. With these and some loss im- 
portant modifications the measiu'e became 
law on 6 Aug. 1873, and effected a most 
salutary reform. Besides putting an end 
to the multiplicity of courts of original juris- 
diction in which English justice haclbeen 
administered for centuries, it provided for 
the gradual fusion of law and equity into a 
common system. The first effect indeed of 
the attempt to administer law and equity 
concurrently was to increase the uncertainty 
incident to both, and old practitioners loudly 
denounced the ‘ fusion [ as sheer 'confusion;’ 
but the gain to our jurisprudence in pre- 
cision and symmetiy is already apparent, 
and must in the end do more to expedite 
and cheapen the administration of justice 
than the most ingeniously devised system 
of procedure. 

As a law lord sitting in court Palmer dis- 
placed a conspicuous reverence for precedent, 
which never degenerated into superstition, 
He knew exactly how to penetrate to the 
true ratio decidendi of a case, and so 1o elicit 
univeieal principles from particular decisions, 
and how to draw a fine distinction without 
falling into the vice of hair-splitting. Bence, 
both as a judge of first instance, sitting for 
Lord Bomilly at the rolls court in 1878, and 
as lord chancellor, he contributed not a little 
to the extension end refinement of some of 
the leading doctrines of our equitable juris- 
prudence. The principal fault of his judg- 
ments was an appearance of excessive elabo- 
ration, the facts being stated with perhaps 
supererogatory fulness and minuteness, and 
side issues puieued at tedious length, In 
these respects they compare unfavourably 
with those of hie great contemporarlea. Lord 
Cairns and Sir George Jessol. 

With the return of the conservativeB to 
ower under Disraeli in February 1874, Sel- 
ome was succeeded on the woolsack bjr Lord 
Cairns. As a member of the opposition, he 
took a leading part in the dehatea in the 
impor house. His speech of 20 May 1878 on 
the constitutional question involved in the 
transport, during peace and without consent 
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of parliament, of troops belonging to the 
Indian natiye army Irom India to Malta 
is, with the reply of Lord Cairns, the locus 
claausus on that important topic. Notwith- 
standing his high-churchmanship, he sup- 
ported Archbishop Tait’s Public 'Worship 
flegulation Bill of 1874 and the Burials BiU 
of 1880. But the first measure he only re- 
garded as a.pis-allei'. 

On the formation of Mr. Gladstone's se- 
cond administration Selborne returned to 
t^ woolsack, 28 April 1880, and on 29 Dec. 
1882, on the occasion of the opening of the 
new law courts in the Strand, was created 
Viscount "Woliner of Blaokmoor in the county 
of Southampton, and Earl of Selborne. Sol- 
bome hilly concurred in Mr. Gladstone's Irish 
policy so far as it was merely agrarian, and he 
retained office until the fall of the adminis- 
tration in June 1885. Ha was prevented 
from entering Mr. Gladstone’s third cabinet 
(formed in February 1886) by inability to 
follow his former chief iu his sudden es- 
pousal of the cause of home rule. The 
grounds of his dissent Selhome made public 
■n a letter to the ‘Times ’ of 23 April 1886. 
As a liberal-unionist he played a patent if 
not very prominent part in the Ions struggle 
which followed, and, in September 1893, 
spoke with efibct in the House of Lords 
against the Home Rule Bill presented by 
Mr. Gladstone’s Mvemment. Meanwhile 
he succeeded in raecting some minor hut 
usefiil measures of law letbrm, and took part 
in the agitation against the proposM of Lord 
Rosebery’s ministiy to disestablish and dis- 
endow the 'Welsh church (1893-4). His 
interest in public ofiairs remained unabated 
until his death, which took place at his 
residence, Blackmoor, Petersfield, on 4 May 
1895. He was then m his eighty-third year. 
His remains were interred on 8 May in the 
church of St. Matthew, Blackmoor, which he 
had himself built. 

At all periods of his life a devout and loyal 
son of the churcdi of England, Selborne ad- 
mirably illustrated her history and litera- 
ture both in his hymnal, entitled ‘The Book 
of Praise’ (Golden Treasury series), London, 
1863, and in his ‘ Notes of some Passages 
in the Liturgical History of the Enghsh 
Church’ (London, 1878, 8vo). He also 
contributed to the ‘ Encyclopsadia Britan- 
nica,’ 9th edit. (1881), a scWarly article 
on hymns, of which a separate rejmnt ap- 
peared in 1892 under the title ‘Hymns : 
their History end Development in the Greek 
and Latin Churches, Germany, and Great 
Britain,’ London, 8vo. The depth of his re- 
ligious convictions is apparent in his inau- 
gural address as rector m the university of 


St. Andrews, 21 Nov. 1878 (published in pam- 
phlet form), and his address as president of 
the Wordsworth Society, 7 J uly 1 886 ( Tram, 
of Wordsworth Society, No. viii.) In ‘A 
Defence of the Church of England against 
Disestablishment,’ London, 1886, 8vo, 4th 
edit. 1888, and ‘Ancient Facts and Fictions 
concerning Churches and Tithes,’ London, 
1888, 8vo, he reproduced and reinforced with 
much leamiug and lucidity the argument 
of ^Ideu in favour of the unbroken conti- 
nuity of the reformed church of England 
with the church founded by St. Augustine, 

Selborne was for some years chairman of 
the house of laymen of the province of Can- 
terbury. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 7 June 1860, and was an 
hon. LL.D. of Cambridge University. From 
his early years he was a member of the 
Mercers’ Company, as his father and grand- 
father had been before him, and he was elected 
master in 1876. During his mastership he 
visited the company’s estates in Ireland, and 
also attended carerally to home aflairs. 

Selborne’s portrait in oils, as an old man, by 
Q. F. Watts, R.A., hongs in the drawing- 
room at Lincoln’s luu, where also an en- 
graving by W, HoUjfrom a sketch in profile 
by Mr. Richmond, R.A., shows him in early 
manhood. A third portrait, by Mr. Ouleas, 
is in Magdalen College hall, Oxford; a 
fourth, a good likeness by Miss Busk, is in 
Trinity College hall, Oxford ; and a fifth, by 
Mr. WbUb, is in the Mercers’ Hall, London. 

Selborne married, on 2 Feb. 1848, Lady 
Laura Woldegrave (d. 1886), second daugh- 
ter of William, eighth earl Waldegrove, by 
whom he had issue one son, William Walde- 
grave, viscount Wolmer, his successor in 
title and estate, and four daughters. 

Selbome’s autobiographical memorials 
were published in 189C-8 in two parts (each 
in 2 Tols.), re^ectively entitled ‘ Family 
and personal, 1766-1866,’ and ‘Perbonal 
and political, 1866-1896,’ 

p’oster’a Alumni Oxon, ; Ward’s W. G, Ward 
and the Oxford movement, and W. G. Ward and 
the Catholic Revival; Davidson and Benbam’s 
Life of A. C. Tait; Newman's Letters, ed. Anne 
modey,ii,8Zl; Charles Wordsworth’s Annalsof 
my Early Life, 1806-48, and Annals of my Life, 
1847-S6; Grerille Memoirs, pt. ii. vol. iii. p. 400; 
Times, 6 May 1895; Sohcitors’ Journal, 11 May 
1806; private information,] J. M, B. 

PALMEB,, SAMUEL (d. 1724), pam- 
phleteer, was educated for the dissenting 
ministry under John Kcr or Herr, H.D., 
noted as a nonconformist teacher of philo- 
sophy at Bethnal Green (afterwards at 
Higbgate). On the death of Henry Read 
FaLuer succeeded him (about 1698) os minis- 
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ter of the preshy terian congregation inGravel 
Lane, Southwark. John Dunton describes 
him (1705) as an excellent preacher without 
notes, a diligent catechist, a good classic, and 
‘beloved by all the clergy and gentlemen of 
the church of England who nave had an 
opportunity to know him.’ In 1703, in the 
midst of the ‘ occasional conformity ’ agita- 
tion, Samuel "Wesley (1662P-17S6) [g.v.], 
father of John "Wesley, published a ‘ Letter ' 
to parliament censm'mg the dissenters’ pri- 
vate academies. Palmer published anony- 
mously a spirited ‘ Defence of the Dissen- 
ters’ Education in their Private Academies : 

in answer to Mr W y's . . . Reflections,’ 

1703. IM reply to W esley’s ‘ Defence ’ of his 
‘Letter,’ Palmer issued in 1703, with his 
name, a ‘ "Vindication of the Learning, 
Loyalty, Morals, and most Christian Beha- 
viour of the Disseutera towards the Church 
of England.’ This Dunton thought con- 
clusive, and Matthew Ilenry [q. v.] wrote 
highly of it. Of "Wesley’s ‘ Reply ’ (1707) 
PMmer took no notice. Palmer’s pamphlets 
throw important light on the aims and 
methods of noucon&rmist training. Be- 
tween October 1700 and October 1709 Pal- 
mer took orders in the established church. 
Orton’s Northampton manuscript of 1731 
alleges that he thought himself neglected 
by fisaentera. On 20 April 1710 he "became 
Tioar of All Saints’ and St. Peter’s, Maldon, 
Essex, and held this living till 1724, the year 
of his death, according to Morant. There is 
no entry of his huriiil at Maldon. "Wilson 
cites a doubtful rumour that ‘his conduct 
became scandalous.’ 

He published, iu addition to single ser- 
mons (1703-26 P) and the pamphlets noticed, 
'Moral Essays on , . , English, Scotch, and 
Foreign Proverbs,’ &c., 1710, 8vo. 

[Mormt’s Hist, of Essex, 1768, i. 334; Pro- 
testant Dissenters' Magazine, 1799. p. 13; "Wil- 
son's Dissenting Churches of London, 1814, iv, 
196 ; Dunton's Life and Errois, 1818, i. 379 sq., 
ii. 724 ; Williams’s Memoirs of Matthew Hem-y, 
1828, p. 184 , CaUmy’s Own Life, 1830, i 489, 
ii. 606, information from the Rot. E. B. Hor- 
wood, Maldon.] A. Gr. 

FALMEBi, SAMUEL (cl. 1732), printer, 
worked in a house in Bartholomow Close, 
London, afterwards occupied hy the two 
Jameses the typelounders (Eowr Mobiis, 
Dissert, upon DngUsh Typoffi'. Downders, 1778, 
pp. 61-3). In 1725 Benjamin Franklin ' got 
mto work at Palmer’s, a famous printmg 
house in Bartholomew Close,’ where he ‘ con- 
tinued near a year,’ and ‘ was employed in 
composing the second edition of Wollas- 
ton’s “Rohjj ion of Nature”’ (Autobiopaphy 
in Works, Boston [1840], i, 66-9). InMaroh 


1729 Palmer circulated a prospectus of ‘ The 
Practical Part of Printing, m which the 
Materials are fully described and aU the 
Manual Operations explained ’ (Bigmobi] and 
WxJiAir, MbUograpky qf Printing, ii. 109). 
But as the letter-founders, printers, and book- 
binders feared ‘ the discovery of the mystery 
of those arts ’ (PaALiiABAZAB, Memoirs, VIQB, 
p. 240], the Earls of Pembroke and 0.vford, 
Dr. Richard Mead [q, v.], and others, per- 
suaded him to change his plan, and write a 
history of printing, of which several ports 
were actually pumished — about two-thirds 
of the book — ^when Palmer died. 

On 16 Feb. 1731 a printing-press was set 
^ at St. James’s House for the Duke of 
York and some of the princesses to work 
under Palmer’s supervision (Gent. Mag. i. 
79). Although his business was large and 
successful, and he was ‘a sober, industrious 
man, and ftee&om all extravagance,’ Palmer 
ultimately became hanltiupt (Pbaluanazab, 
p. 242). He was ailing two years before his 
death (History of Printing, p. 311), which 
took place on 9 May 1732 (Gent. Mag. 1732, 
p. 776). He ‘ was a good printer, but a had 
mstOTian, ignorant, careless, and inaccurate ’ 
(J. Lewis’s ‘Letter to Ames’ in Niobom’s 
Illustr. of Lit. iv. 174). Dibdin apeaks stiR 
more contemptuously of ‘ that wretched pil- 
ferer end driveller, Samuel Palmer ’ (Sibl. 
Decameron, ii. 379). 

Palmer’s ‘History of Printing ’ was com- 
pleted after hie death by George Psolmanazar 
[q. V.], theFormosan impostor, who expressed 
the hope that he would ‘ find the materials 
in BO good an order that there wiR be little 
to do but to print after his rPalmer’s] manu- 
script.’ In hia ‘ Memoirs ’ (pp. 241-8), how- 
ever, Psolmanazar claimed to have written 
the whole hook. It appeared as ‘The 
Generol History of Prinung, from its first 
invention in the City of Mentz to its first 
progress and_ propagation thro’ the most 
cel^rated cities in Europe, particularly its 
introduction, rise, and progress here in Eng- 
land,’ London, 1782, 4to. A ‘remainder’ 
edition was issued by A. Betteaworth and 
other booksellors with a new title in black 
and red, ‘A Generol History of Printing 
from the first Invention of it in the Oity of 
Mentz,’ &c., 1733. Amos's copy of the 
‘ History,’ with manuscript notes, was pur- 
chased by Bindley in 1780, The second port, 
containing tho practical port, ready for print- 
ing, was also in the possession of Ames 
(Niciiois, JAt. ybieodotes, v. 264), 

It could not have been, as is sometimes 
stated, Palmer the printer who accompanied 
John Dimtou os apprentice and servant in 
his American tour, since Dunton relates 
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(Idfe and- Errors, 1818, L 131) how ‘ Sam, 
having a greater fhnoy to shooting than 
bookselling, got a post in the army, and, 
riding to see his captain, was drown’d.’ Nor 
shoufd the printer be confounded with the 
Samuel Palmer who collected Greek and 
Syriac manuscripts in the East (NiohoIiS, 
Lit. Anead. i. 640, 646, 649). 

[Gough’s memoir of Ames in Pibdin’s ed. of 
Typogr. Antiq. i. 33, 4S ; Hansard's Typographia, 
182S, pp. 76, 73 i Timperley’s EnOTdopeediit, 
1842, pp. 647-8 ; Heed’s Old English Iiettec 
Foundries, 1887.] H. B. T. 

P AT.Mli!^ SAMUEL (1741-1813), non- 
conformist biographer, was horn at Bedford 
in 1741. He was educated at the Bedford 
grammar school, and studied for the ministry 
(1768-62) at the Daventry academy under 
Caleb Ash north, D.D. [q. v.] In 1762 he 
became afternoon preacher to the independent 
(originally preshy terian) congregation at 
Mare Street, Hacaney, and was oraained on 
21 Not. 1763. Prom 10 June 1763 he occa- 
sionally asmsted 'WiUiam LongforA DJ). 
(1704^765), at the 'Weigh-honse Ohapel, | 
LitHe EaBtche^,andwas me regular moin- 

» reachei there fcom 20 June 1766 to 
ic. 1766. He then succoeded William 
Hunt as morning preacher at Mare Street, 
and remained in warge of the congregation, 
which removed in 1771 to St. Thomaa’s 
Square, till his death. For some years, from 
about 1780, he had a boarding-school. He 
was B quiet, instructive preacher, with little 
animation hut some pathos, his theological 
views being elosely allied to those or his 
friend, Job Orton j[q. t.] As a pastor ha 
was exemplary; hisumuence onyoui^ermen 
was great; and he early adopted the Smday- 
school institution in connection with Us 
church. Henry Foster Border [q. v.] was 
his assistant from October 1811; hut Palmer 
remained actiTe in his charge to the lost, 
preaching with vigour on the Sunday m:e- 
vious to his death. He died on 28 Nov. 
1818, and was interred on 6 Dec. in the 
buriti^^ound at St. Thomas’s Sq^e. His 
funeraTsermon was preached hy^omas N. 
ToBer of lettering, Northamptonshire. He 
left a numerous forciily. His son Samuel en- 
tered Daventiy academy in 1786, and be- 
came a schoolmaster at OhigweH, Essex. 

Palmer’s reputation rests on his ‘Pro- 
testant Dissenters’ Catechism ’ and his ‘ Non- 
conformist’s Memorial.’ The catechism was 
undertaken at the request of several minis- 
ters, who wanted a supplement to the 
Westminster assembly’s ‘Shorter Cate- 
chism,’ giving the ground of dissent. Ihe 
manuscript was revised by Philip Fuxneaux 
[q. V.] and Job Orton, and published in 1772, 


12mo. Its two sections deal with the histciy 
and principles of nonconformity. It was in, 
mediately successful, reaching a third edition 
in 1773, and it has been constantly reprinted, 
with additions and revisions by varioug 
editors ; the twenty-ninth edition was pub- 
lished in 1890, 8vo. A translation intoWekh 
was first published in 1776jl2mo. An edition 
adwted for Irish presbyterians was published 
at Belfast, 1824, 12mo. As it was too long 
for its original purpose, Palmer issued ‘Tbs 
Protestant Dissenters’ Shorter Catechism . , , 
a Supplement to the Assembly’s,’ &o., 1788, 
12mo. 

At Orton’s suggestion Palmer undertook 
an abridgment of the ‘ Account of the Minis- 
ters . . . Ejected,’ &o., 1718, 8to, by Ei 
mund Calamy, D.D. [q. v.], incorporating the 
‘Continuation,’ &o., 1727, 8vo,_2 vols., and 
rearranging the county lists of livings alpha- 
betically. The work was published in parte, 
os ‘ The Nonconformist’s Memoriav &c., 
1775-8, 8vo, 2 vols. ; on enlarged edition, 
with inferior portraits, was published in 
1802-8, 6vo, 3 vols. Palmer should he con- 
Bulted for his additions ; otherwise he does 
not supersede Calamy, He took paina with 
Ms work, and creat^ fresh interest m tk 
subject ; but his corrections of Calamy ore 
inadequate, he omits important documents, 
his bibliography is slovenly, and his typo- 
graphical errors are vexatious. His projected 
admtionol volumes on the lives of the earlier 
uritans, and ‘ an account of the principal 
issenting ministei's since the ejectment,’ 
were never executed. 

He published funeral sermons for Samuel 
Sanderson (1776), Caleb Ashworth, D.D. 
(1776), Samuel Waton, D.D. (1778), John 
Howfupd (1790), Habakkuk Crabb (1795), 
and other separate sermons (1774-90) ; elsoi 
1. ‘The Calviniem of the Protestant Dis- 
senters asserted,’ &o., 178^ 8to. 2. ‘A 
Yindication of the Modem Dissenters,’ &c,, 
1790, 8vo, against William Hawkins (1732- 
1801) [q. r.J 8. ‘An Apology for the Chris- 
tian ^hbatk’ 1799, 8vo. 4. ‘Memoirs of 
. . . Hugh T^armer’ [q. v.T, &c., 1804, 8to 
(anon.) 6. 'Memoirs of . . .Matthew Henry,’ 
1809, 4to, prefixed to ' Henry’s Miscellaneous 
Works;' {^0 separately. 6. ‘Dr. Watts no 
Socinian,’ &c., 1813, 8vo. He edited, with 
notes, Johnson’s ‘Life of Watts,’ 1786, 8vo, 
and Orton’s ‘Letters to Dissenting Minis- 
ters,’ &C.J 1806, 8vo, 2 vols., with memoir. 
He contributed to the ‘Protestant rissenter's 
Magazine ’ and ‘ Monthly Bepository.’ His 
life of Samuel Clark, the Daventry tutor, 
is in the ‘ Monthly Repository,' 1806 ; that 
of Caleb Ashworth, D.D. [q. v.], is in the 
same magazine, 1813. 
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rpuneral Sermon, by Toller, 1814 ; Monthly 
Bepository, 1814 p. 65, 1822 pp. 164, 286; 
Orton*8 Letters, 1806, ii. 127, 120, 133, 143 1 
Wilson’s Dissenting Chtirches of London, 1808, 
i. 186 eq.] A. G. 

PALMER, SAMUEL (1806-1881), 
poetical landscape-painter, tlie son of a book- 
seller, -nras bom in Surrey Square, St. Mary’s, 
Nevrington, on 27 Jan. 1806. A delicate 
and very sensitive ckild, lie was not sent 
early to school. His nurse, Mary Ward 
(afterwards his servant), was a woman of 
superior mind, and his father taught him 
Latin and Greek, and encouraged a love for 
the Bible and English literature, especially 
the older poets. Later he was sent to Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School ; hut his father soon 
removed him, in order that he might study 
art, for which he had shown some inclina- 
tion. When he was nearly thirteen years 
old he lost his mother, a shock from which 
he is said not to have recovered for many 
years. It was now settled that he was to 
be a painter. lie received his first lessons 
from an obscure artist named Wate, and in 
1819 was fortunate enough to have three of 
his landscapes accepted at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and two at the British Institution. 
One of the latter (either ' Bridge Scene ’ or 
' Landscape — Composition ’) was bou|ht by a 
Mr. Wilkinson for seven guineas. Li this 
year his address, given in the Royal Aca- 
demy Catalogue, was 126 Hoimdsditch, but 
next year it was 10 Broad Street, Blooms- 
bu^. 

Palmer exhibited sparingly at the Royal 
Academy in 1820, and from 1822 to 1826, 
and at the British Institution in 1821 and 
1822. Daring this period he formed the ac- 
quaintance of John Linnell [q. v.], his future 
mther-in-law, who gavo him valuable coun- 
sel and instruction in art. Linnell intro- 
duced him to John Varley [q. v.], "William 
Mubeady [q. v.l and "Wilfiam Blake (1767- 
1827) [q. v.J The introduction to Bloke took 
place m 1824, when Blake was about half- 
way through his illustrations to Job. Though 
Blake was sixty-seven years old, and had but 
three more years to live, his imagination and 
power of design were at their highest, and 
had aprofoundinfiuence upon Palmer. Them 
intercourselasted about two years when there 
was a temporary breakdown in Palmer’s 
health; and partly on this accoimt, and 
partly in order to make desig^ns bom Ruth, 
he, accompanied by his father, leb London 
for Shoreham,near Sevenoaks in Kent, where 
he remained for about seven years at a cot- 
tage named ‘ Waterhouse.’ 

A smaR competence enabled them to live 
with extreme bugality in the simple enjoy- 


ment of a country life, passed in the midst 
of beautiful scenery and cheered by con- 
genial companions!^. Among them biends 
and visitors were George Richmond (now 
R.A.), Edward Calvert [q.v.] — both ardent 
admbers of Blake — a cousin named John 
Giles, and Henry Walter, an animal-painter. 
This little society went by the name of ‘ The 
Ancients.’ The days were spent in painting 
and walking, the evenings in reading Eng- 
lish poetry and music, and they were fond of 
nightly rambles. Palmer at that time played 
the violin and sang, hut he afterwards gave 
up the practice of music to dovote himself 
more exclusively to painting. At Shoreham 
he painted in (^, and made many water- 
colour sketches bom nature and studies in 
poetical landscape, mostly in sepia and ivory 
black. The subjects were principally pas- 
toral Or scriptural, and were treated in a 
spirit of primitive simplirity okin to that of 
Blake’s wood-engravings to Thornton’s ' Pas- 
torals,’ which had also a strong influence on 
E. Calvert. In these years of poetical 
musing in the presence of nature, seen by 
the light of his favourite poets, the ideal of 
his art was formed. The only works ex- 
hibited from 1827 to 1882 were ‘ The De- 
luM, a sketch,’ and ‘Ruth returned from 
Gleaning,' which appeared at the Royal 
Academy in 1829. In 1882 his address in 
the Royal Academy Catalogue is 4 Grove 
Street, Lisson Grove, a small house bought 
with a legacy, and here be settled in this or 
the following year. 

A sudden activity marks this period. In 
1882 he took a sketching tour in North 
Woles, and sent seven works to the Royal 
Academy, in 18S3 six, and in 1884 five, as 
well as a like number to the British Insti- 
tution. About this time he paid his first 
visit to Devonshbe, a country the scenery of 
which, with its ‘ hoaped-up richness,’ gave 
him oil he desbed in landscape. This visit 
is marked by n 'Scene from Lee, North 
Devon,’ whidh appeared at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1886, and the exhibited drawings 
of the next two years tell of a visit to NorUi 
Wales. 

In 1837 Palmer mamed Hannah, the 
eldest daughter of John Linnell. The ma> 
riage, in deference to the views of his 
fatnei>in-law and to his after r^et, was 
performed at a registry office. His biend 
George Richmond having taken to himself a 
wife about the same time, the two couples 
went off together to Italy, where Palmer 
and his wife stayed two years. Mrs. Ptdmer 
made copies from the old masters for her 
father, and also sketched bom nature. Some 
of her Italian views were exhibited at the 
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Eoyal Academy in 1840 and 1842, _ lliey 
seem to hare spent most of their time in 
Home, but made some stay at Naples. Pal- 
mer’s fiistcontribution to the Royal Academy 
after his return was ‘Pompeii, the Street of 
the Tombs’ (1840), which was followed by 
other Italian drawings in 1841 and 1842. 
In the latter year a son was born to him. lie 
had confined mmbelf almost, if not entirely, 
to water-colour while he was abroad; and 
though he resumed painting in oils after his 
return from Italy, and never lost the desire 
to work in that medium, he practically aban- 
doned it after 1848, when he was elected an 
associate of the (now Royal) Society of 
Pamters in Wnter-colonra. After this he 
left off exhibiting at the Royal Academy 
and the British Institution, and contributed 
only to the exhibitions of his society. In 
the first year or two he exhibited many 
Italian drawings, delicate in colour and care- 
fully drawn, but not strongly distinguished 
from the work of other men. Henceforth his 
subjects were mostly English pastorals — 
agM oaks and cornfields, gleaners and nut- 
tmg-parties, gipsy-dells, and rising storms — 
or oelonged to the classes of ‘ Romantic,’ 
' Classic, °or ‘ Ideal.’ Among the latter were 
jUustrations of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ and 
Spenser, and such designs as ‘St. Paul land- 
ing in Italy,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe guiding his 
Raft up the Creek,’ ‘ PareweU to Calypso,’ 
or * Mercury driving away the Cattle of Ad- 
metos.’ In 1866 he exhibited for the first 
time a drawing from Milton, ' The Hell of 
Comus,’ which was foUowed hy two other 
illustrations from the same ma^e in 1866. 
His favourite effects were twilight, sunsets, 
and moonlights ; and once he went out of 
his usual course to record inn striking draw- 
ing an unusual phenomenon, ‘The Comet of 
18o9, as seen from the skirts of Dartmoor.’ 

During tkese years he eked out his slender 
income by giving diawi^ lessons. 1848 
he again visited North Wales. In 1845 he 
was at Margate, and spent some time at 
Princes Risborough, Buckinghamshire. In 
1846 he made some drawings, which were 
engraved on wood, for the illustration of 
Dickens’s ‘ Pictures from Italy.’ In 1847 he 
lost his only daughter (bom 1844), an event 
which he felt iatensely, and which caused 
him to leave Lisson Grove for Hensingtou 
(1 a Yictoria Road) in the epring of 1848. In 
December of this year his father died. At 
Victoria Road and at 6 Dover Place, Marl- 
boroughPlaoe, Kensington, whither hemoved 
about 1850, he commenced the practice of 
etching. Among his neighbours and ftiends 
in that locality were T. O. Barlow, R.A., and 
0. W. Cope, B.A. — the former on engraver, 


and the latter as clever with the etching, 
needle as the paint-brush. He was elected 
a member of the Etching Society in 1863, 
his probationary etcliing being a beautiful 
little plate called ‘ The Willows.’ Ten out 
of Palmer’s thirteen etchings were executed 
at Kensington. 

In 1864 Palmer was elected a follmembei 
of the Wateivoolour Society, to which he 
continued to contribute from two to eight 
drawings annually. In 1856 he uudertook 
nine iRustrations to Adams’s ‘Sacred Alls, 
gorics.’ In 1857 he sketched in Cornwall, 
and in 1858 and 18G0 in Devonshire, (hi 
sketching excursions, with no luggage bat 
one spare shirt, and associating mu(£ with 
Idle country folk, ke travelled a great deal 
on foot, and often walked throughout the 
night. 

He still found it hard to make a living, 
and grew despondent and tired even of hie 
work, and in 1801 he sustained a very severe 
blow in the death of his eldest son at the 
age of nineteen. He removed ftom London, 
and after a year’s stay at Remate, took up 
his residence at Furze HiR House, Mead 
Vole, RedhiR, where he spent the remainm? 
twenty years of his Rfs. Although he did 
not produce much, partly throu^ failing 
health and partly from his excessive care 
and deliberation, it is to this period that his 
finest work belongs. 

It was due to the ^mpathetic suggestion 
of a stranger, Mr. L. B. Valpy, that Palmer 
found a field in which he could exercise all 
his finest fiiculties and employ them to 
realise the dreams of a lifetime. This was a 
commission for drawings in iRustration of 
‘L’^legro’ and ‘E, Penseroso,’ two of those 
‘ minor poems ’ of MRton, a brass-dlamped 
copy of which, given to him by his nurse on 
her death-bed, he had carried with him 
wherever he went for twenty years. 'I 
never,’ he once wrote, ‘ knew such a sacred 
and home-felt delight as when endeavouring, 
in aU humility, to realise, after a sort, the 
images of Milton.’ Fortunately the gjw- 
ing m&mities of his body seem to have been 
accompanied by an increase in the clearness 
and completeness of his imagination, and 
though he took long about these drawings, 
fearing to part with them till they had re- 
ceived those ' final gossamer touches and 
tendernesses ’ which he compared to the ‘ few 
last sunglows which give the fruits their 
sweetness,’ they may be regarded as the su- 
piemp expression of the man and the artist. 
BrilRant, rich, and powerful in colour, they 
are finished to a degree seldom attained, and 
yet, despite their elaboration, contain no 
touch umelt or useless. 
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These were all exhibited at the Water- 
colour Society in the following order : ‘ The 
Lonely Tower,’ ‘A Towered City,’ and 
‘Morning,’ 1868 (winter exhibition), ‘The 
Curfew,’ 1870 (summer), ‘ The Waters Mur- 
muring,’ 1877 (summer), ‘The Prospect’ 
and ‘The Eastern Gate.’ 1881 (winter), and 
‘The Bellman,' 1883 (summer). The last 
two were perhaps the finest of all. 

Among other fine drawings belonging to 
this period ■were : ‘ The Brother come Iloma 
firoin Sea,’ ‘The Chapel by the Bridge,’ ‘ The 
Golden Hour,’ ‘ Lycidas,’ ‘ A Golden City ’ 
(a dream of Borne), ‘ Tityrus restored to his 
Patrimony,' and ‘ Sabrina.’ 

At Recluill he again took up Ha etching- 
needle and added three more plates C^he 
Bellman,’ ‘ The Lonely Tower,^end ‘ Open- 
ing the Fold’) to the ten he had finished at 
Kensington, Palmer delighted in etching 
even more than in painting, and lua plates 
are like his drawings — visions of tender 
poetry, powerful and subtle in illumination, 
and finished to the last degree. For the 
Etching Club, besides his probationary plate, 
‘The AVillow,’ he executed seven plates. 
These were published by the Club; ‘The 
Vine ’ (two subjects on one plate), in 1862 ; 
‘The Sleeping llhepherd,’ ‘The Sliylark,’and 
‘The Eising Moon,’ in 1867 i ‘The Herds- 
man ’ m 1800, ‘ The Morning of Life ’in 1872, 
and ‘The Lonely Tower’ in 1880. ‘The 
Herdsman’s Cottage,’ a sunset scene, was 
published us ‘ Sunrise ’ in the ‘ Portfolio ’ for 
November 1872 ; ‘ Christmas ’ in ‘ A Memoir 
of S. Palmer,’ 1882 ; ‘ The Bar^ Ploughman ’ 
in Hamerlon’s ‘ Btwing and Etchers ; ’ ‘ The 
Belhnan,’ by the Fine Art Society, in 1879 ; 
and ‘ Opening the Fold’ in the artist’s ‘ £i^ 
lish Version of the Eclogues of Virgil,’ 
published posthumously in 1883. 

On this work of translating and illustrating 
the Ectoipies he had been engaged for many 
years berore his death. Of the illustrations, 
only one had been completely etched. Four 
more were in process and were completed 
by his son, I 1 &. A. H. Palmer. The five 
plates, with photographic reproductions of the 
remaining designs, were published with the 
translation. 

During his later years his circumstances 
were easier, his prices higher, his commissions 
constant, and httle occurred to disturb the 
even tenor of his life. He saw few visitors, 
and seldom left home except now and then to 
pay a visit to Mr. J. C. Hook (now B.A,) at 
Churt, but spent most of his time in musing 
and meditating over his designs and reading 
his favourite authors. One of the very few | 
new friends he made was Mr. J. Merridi: ' 
Head of Reigate, his legal adviser and exe- 1 


cutor, who possesses several choice examples 
of his art. 

After a life distinguished by its innocence, 
its simplicity, and its devotion to an artistic 
ideal for which he sacrificed all world^ 
considerations. Palmer died on 21 May 1881. 

Palmer was one of the most original and 
poetical of English landscape-painters, and 
almost the last of the ideal school of land- 
scape, wliich, based mainly on the pictures of 
Claude, was lepresented in England by Wil- 
son and Turner, and many others, Claude, 
Turner, Bloke, and Linnell had a distinct 
influence in developing Palmer’s genius, but 
Ms work stands apart by itself. As a man 
he was loved by all who knew him, His 
mrcle of acquaintances was small, but bis 
friendsbips were deep. His religious convic- 
tions were strong, his opinions on other points 
conservative in diaracter, and often founded 
on slender knowledge, but they were always 
the result of much reflection. The warmth 
of his feeling and a genuine vein of humour 
added vivacity to hia conversation andcorre- 
ftpondence. His translation of the ‘ Eclogues 
of Vu-gil ’ is nnequol and diffuse, but shows 
true poetical feeling and contains some beau- 
tiful passages ; but Ms best prose (as in the 
preface to tMs volume, and Ms delightful 
letters, many of which have been ptibllsbed) 
is superior to Ms verse. 

A collection of Palmei-’s works was ex- 
Mbited shortly after his death by the Fine 
Art Society, and seventeen of Ms finest 
drawings were lent to the winter exMbition 
of the Royal Academy in 1893. 

[Life and Letters of Samuel Palmer by A H. 
Palmer; Samuel Palmer; Memoir by A. H. 
Palmer; Notes by F. G. Stephens on Exhibition 
of Palmer’s irorks at the Fine Art Society in 
1881 ; Shorter Poems of John Milton, ■with illus- 
tratioDs by Somnel Palmer and preface by A, H, 
Palmer; Boget’s ‘Old’ Water-colour Society; 
Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake ; Story's Life 
of John Linnell; Life of Edward Calvert ; An 
English Version of the Eclogues of Virgil by 
Samuel Palmer; Athenaenm, 4 June and fi Nov. 
1881 ; Portfolio, November 1872.] 0. M. 

PALM^ SHIRLEY (1780-1862), 
medical -writer, born at ColesMIl, Warwiok- 
sMre, 27 Aug. 1786, was son of Edward 
Palmer, solicitor, by his second wife, Bene- 
dicta Hears. Educated at ColesMIl grammar 
school, and at Harrow, under the Rev. Joseph 
Drury, D.D., Palmer become a pupil of Mr. 
Salt, siu'geon, of Lichfield, father of Henry 
Salt [q. v.l, the Abyssinian traveller, and 
subsequently studied under Abemethy at St. 
Bartbolom e'w’s Hospital, London. He became 
a member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in 1807, and graduated M,D. at Glasgow in 
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1815. Settling at Tamworth, Staftbrdsliire, 
he was twice elected high bailiff of the 
town. In 1831 he estahl&ed a practice at 
Birmingham, bat still malntainea his resi- 
dence and connection at Tamworth. He 
died 11 Not. 1862, at Tamworth, imd was 
buried in the new churchyard, which had 
once formed part of his garden. He married, 
on 29 Sept. 1813, Marie Josephine Minette 
Breheanlt, a French refugee of good family. 

Palmer published : 1. ‘The Swiss Exile,’ a 
juTenile denunciation of Napoleon in heroic 
verse in thirty or forty pages (4to, n. d.), 
dedicated to jVIiss Anna Seward. 2. ‘Popu- 
lar lUustrations of Medicine,' London, 1829, 
8vo. 3. ' Popular Lectures on the Verte- 
hrated Animids of the British Islands,’ Lon- 
don, 1832, 8to. 4. ‘ A Pentnglot Dictionary 
[French, English, Greek, Latin, and German] 
of the Terms employed in Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, Pathology, practical Medicine,’ &c., 
London, 1846. 

Palmer edited the ‘New Medical and 
Physical Journal,’ along withWilUam Shear- 
man, M.D., and James Johnson, from 1813 
to 1819 j the ‘London Medical Beposi- 
tory,’ along with D. Uwins and Samuel 
Frederick Gray, from 1819to 1821. To both 
periodicals ha contributed largely, os well as 
to the ‘Lichfield Mercury’ while John 
WooMoh was editor, and to the first five 
volumes of the ‘Analyst.’ 

[His works in the British Museaiu ; Simms’s 
Bibliotheca StaJEfordiensis.] 0. F- B. F. 

PALMBB or PALMABITJS* THOMAS 
(A 1410 ), theological •vmter, was a friar of 
the house of Dominicans in London. He took 
the denee of doctor of theolo^, and assisted 
in 1412 at the trial of Sir John Oldcastle 
(Foxn, Acts and Monuments, iii. 329, 334). 
He was a friend of Biohard Clifford [q. v.J, 
bishop of London ; was skilfal in disputation, 
and wrote orthodox works to repair the 
schisms ofthechirrch. Thesewere:!. ‘Super 
facienda unions, ’ which Leland saw at West- 
minster (CoB iii. 48). 2. ‘De Adorations 
Ima^num libellus,’ beginning ‘Nunquid 
domlui uostii crnciflxi,’ now in the Merton 
College MS. Ixviii. f. 186. The second part 
is entitled ‘De Veneratione Sanctorum,’ and 
heg^s ‘Tractatum de sanctorum venera- 
tione.’ 3. ‘ De originali peccato ’ (MS. Mer- 
ton, ib.), beginning ‘E^ cum sun pulvis 
et cinis.’ Tannsr ascribes the rest of the 
manuscript to him — ‘De peregriuatione,’ on 
the pilgrimageB to Canterbury — but the ma- 
nuscript does not name Palmer as the author. 
4. ‘ De indulgentiis.’ 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Pits, De Dlustribns 
Anglice Scriptoribus, p. 691 .] M. B. , 


I PALMEB Sib THOMAS (d. 1663), 
soldier, was the youngest of the three sonj 
of Sir Edward Palmer, by his wife, the sister 
and coheiress of Sir Biohard Clement, of the 
Moat, Ightham, Bent. His grandfather, John 
Palmer, of Angmering, Sussex, was a momhot 
of a family that had settled in Sussex in thq 
fourteenth century j and of his father’s two 
younger brothers, Robert was the founder of 
the Palmers of Parham in Sussex, while Sir 
Thomas served with distinction in the garrison 
at Calais. He was early attached to the court, 
and in 1516 he was serving at Tournny. On 
28 April 1617 he was one of the feodaries of 
the honour of Richmond. The same yeaihe 
became bailiff of the lordship of Barton-ou< 
Humber, Lincolnshire. He was a gentleman* 
usher to the king in 1619, and at the Field of 
ihe Cloth of Gold in 1520. On 22 Aug, 1619 
he was made overseer of petty customs, of the 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage, and regu- 
lator of the cuetom-house wherries ; in 1531 
he became surveyor of the lordship of Henley- 
in- Arden, and he also had an annuity of 301 
a year. He served in the expedition of 1628, 
and the same year had a grant of the manor 
of Pollicot,BackmghamBhire. The next yeu 
he had a farther grant of ground in the 
parish of St. Thomas the Apostle, London. 
Da 10 Nov. 1682 he was knighted at Calais, 
where he had become captain of Nowen- 
ham Bridge. He was favourably noticed by 
Henry VIII, who played dice with him, 
and in 1633 he became knight-porter of 
Calais, an office of considerable importance. 
He was token prisoner by the French in 
an expedition from Guisnes, and had to ran- 
som himself. He gave an account of this 
and other services to Cromwell in a letter of 
1634._ He acted as commissioner for Calais 
and its marches in 1636 in the collection 
of the tenths of spiritualities. Palmer was 
at the affair of the Bridge of Arde in 1640, 
and the next year, wanting to secure a 
roecial pension, had leave to come over to 
London to try and secure it. In July 1648, 
when treasurer of Guisnes, he went with 
the force under Sir John Wallop against 
the French, and in August 1646 Lord Grey 
sent him on a message to the king, In this 
year he was captain of the ‘ Old Mon’ at 
Boulogne, presumably resigning it to his 
brother. 

When Henry VIII died, Palmer had 
secured a reputation for unbounded courage. 
Though he hated Somerset, he was at first a 
member of his party, and was told off for ssiv 
vice on the homer. In 1648 he several times 
^stinguisbed himself by bringing provisions 
into Haddington ; hut, having command of 
the lances in an expedition from Berwick, 
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his ‘ sellfwyll and glorie in that joorney dyd 
cast awaye the whoalle power, for they were 
ail overthrowen.’ He seems none the less 
to have continued to hold his appointments 
at Calais. On 11 June 1660 he was sent with 
Sir Kchard Lee to view the forts on the 
Scottish border, and provide for their re- 
pair. 

Palmer, on 7 Oct. 1661, was the first to 
disclose Somerset’s treason, the declaration 
being made in 'Warwick’s garden (cf. Dixon, 
Sist. of the Churdi of England, ii. 398, 397- 
898). He had evidently hoped to rise with 
Northumberland ; having secured several 
monastic grants, he was building himself a 
house in the Strand. On 18 Peo. 1661-9 he 
had a pardon for all treasons, doubtless to 
clear him from all suspicion as a former fol- 
lower of Somerset j and on 3 March follow- 
ing he was appointed a commissioner for 
the division of the debatable land on the 
borders. He was an adherent of Lady Jane 
Gray, and had been too prominent to 
escape when Northumberland fell. He was 
sent to the Tower on 26 July 1663, arraigned 
and condemned on 19 Aug., and brought out 
for execution on 22 Aug,, with Sir John 
Oates, the Duke of Northumberland, and 
others. He had heard massbefore execution, 
and taken the sacrament in one kind ; but 
when he came on the scafibld, covered with 
the blood of those who had just been be- 
headed, he made a manly speech, in which 
he said that he died a protestont. 

Of Sir Thomas’s two cider brothers, the 
first, Sir John, known as ‘ Buskin Palmer ’ 
or ‘ Long Palmer,’ was sheriff of Surrey and 
Sussex successively in 1683 and 1643, He 
became a noted dicer, and, having been con- 
stantly in the habit of winning money from 
Henry VIII at cards, he was hanged, though 
upon what exact grounds or at what date is 
uncertain. 

His second brother. Sib Henbt Paiubb 
(d. 1669), ‘of 'Wingham’ in Kent, was a 
man of much greater repute. He commenced 
a soldier’s career by serving as a ‘ spear of 
Calais,’ but about 1636 he became acting 
bailiff of Guisnes ; he was bailiff in 1639, and 
in the same place held the offices of master 
of the ordnance, treasurer, supervisor and 
warden of the forest. He was a gentleman 
of the king’s household in 1544. He dis- 
tinguished himself greatly in the capture of 
Boulogne in 1644, and had his armhroken. 
He now came to Boulogne as member of the 
council, and as early os 1646 was master of 
the ordnance. In August 1649 heretired from 
the Bullenberg, with leave of Lord Olinton, 
and levelled the walls. Hewas in consequence 
degraded, and Lord Olinton reprimanded. 

TOI. XV. 


Palmer was not a coward, but saw that the 
smallforts could not be held if more men were 
not supplied. His place as captain of ‘ the 
Old Man ’ seems to have been given to Sir 
John Norton. When Queen Mary came to the 
throne he must have been in great danger. 
He was arrested by Sir Thomas Moyle in J uly 
1563, but was soon at large, as in December 
he was at Calais again. He stayed on there 
during Mary’s reign. In December 1669 he 
made an expedition from Guisnes with Lord 
Grey, and was badly wounded in the arm in 
anattack on a fortified church. In the French 
attack on Calais in 1668 he was reported to 
be killed, but he seems only to have been 
taken prisoner, and was subsequently ran- 
somed, He returned to his seat at Wing- 
ham, which he had secured after the disso- 
lution of the monasteries in 1663, and he 
died there before September 1669. The pedi- 
gree of 1672 states that there was a portrait 
of him at Wingham. Sir Henry Palmer 
married J nne, daughter of Sir Richard Winde- 
bank of Guisnes, and left three sons — Sir 
'Thomas [q. v.l, ‘ the Travailer,’ Arnold, and 
Edward. 

[letters end Papers, Henry VIH ; Chion. of 
Calais, p, 43, &c., Ohron, of Queen Mary and 
Queen Jane, p. 21, &o., in the Camden Soc. ; 
State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. x. ; Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, vole, vii., &c. ; Lit. Horn, of 
King Edw. VI (Boxb. Club), p. 363, &c. ; Cal. of 
State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1647-80, p. 106, Add. 
1647-66, p. 492, For, Sor. 1653-8. p. 230 ; Froude’e 
Hist, of Engl. vol. vi, ; Zur. Letters, 3cd soc. 
(Parker Soc.), pp. 807, 677 ; Metcalfe's HDiglit.s; 
Pedigree of tbe Palmers of Sussex, 1672, pri- 
vately printed 1867 ; Strypo's Mom. of the Hef. 
II. i. 123, &c., ii. 207, &c., iii. i. 24, See., ii. 182, 
&o. Annals, i. i. 64, it. ii. 22, &c., Cranmer, 
p. 461; Betbam’s Baronetage, i. 212, &c,; Hico- 
las’s Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIII and 
of Princess Mary; Husted's Hist. of Kent, iii, 
700, &0.] W. A. J. A. 

PALMER, Sib THOMAS (1640-1626), 
‘the Travailer,’ bom in 1640, was the third 
son of Sir Henry Palmer of Wingham, Kent, 
by his wife Jane, daughter of Sir Richard 
Windehonk of Guisnes, and was nephew of 
Sir Thomas Palmer (d. 1663) [q. v,] He 
was high sheriff of Kent in 1695, and in 
the following year went on the expedition to 
Cadiz, when he was knighted. In 1 606 he 
published ‘ An Essay of the Meanes how to 
make our Travailee into forraine Countries 
the more profitable and honourable,’ London, 
4to. Here Palmer discussed the advanti^es 
of foreign travel, and some of the politmal 
and commercial principles whicdi the traveler 
should understand. The hook is dated ffom 
Wingham, where the author is said to have 

x 
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kept, ■vritli great lioepitality, sixty Cliiist- 
niases witliout intemussion. He was created 
a baronet on SO June 1621. He died on 
3 Jan. 1626-0, aged 85, and was buried at 
Wingham. He married Margot, daughter 
of John Pooley of Bndley, Suffolk, who died 
in August 162A aged 86. Of his three sons, 
all knighted. Sir Thomas died before his 
father, and was himself father of Herbert 
Palmer [q. v.] The second son. Sir Roger, 
was master of the household to Oharles I, 
and the third son, Sir James, is noticed sepa- 
rately. 

The ‘Travailer’ must be distinguished from 
Thomas Palmer or Palmar, a Roman catholic 
scholar, who graduated B. A. from Brasenose 
College, Oxford, in 1663, but who subse- 
quently became a primary scholar of St. 
John’s College, and was in 1603 appointed 
principal of Gloucester Hall. He was a 
zealous catholic, and, after a steady refusal 
to conform, he had in 3664 to retire fiMm 
his headship to his estates in Essex, where 
persecution is said to have followed him. 
Wood describes him as an excellent orator, 
and ‘the best of his time for a Ciceronian 
stvle’ (Fosteb, Alumni Oa-on. 1600-1714; 
W^OOD, Faati, ed. Bliss, i. 160; Dodd, Chtureh 
Sittory, ii. 90). 

[Cal. State Papers, Dam. Elizabeth, cclix. 2 ; 
IVood’s Athens Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 1104 ; Berry’s 
Rent Genealogies, p 25B; Easted'8Kent,iii.700; 
Bnike'sRxtinct Baronetage, appendix; Rotes and 
Queries, 8th ser. viii. 243-4,] 17. A. S. H. 


PAIiMER, THOMAS ([/. 1644-1666), 
independent minister and agitator, bomabout 
1620, was said to be a dergyman's son. Jh 
1644 he became, probably after serving as a 
soldier, chaplain to Skippon’s regiment. He 
was vicar, or perpetual curate, of St. Lau- 
rence Pountney from 24 Nov. 1644 to 
32 April 1646. Early in the latter year he 
was presented by the Westminster assembly 
to the rectory of Aston-upon-Trent in Derby- 
shire. The living had been sequestered from 
a royalist, Bicbard Clark or Olerke, who in 
April 1646 made an effort to regain possession 
of the parsonage. A Bfth part of the value 
of the rectory was allowed to Clark’s wife by 
the committee for plundered ministers on 
13 June. In March 1646-7 Palmer obtained 
an ordinance from the lords fox settling him- 
self in the rectory, when he disputed the right 
of Clark’s family to the portion of the revenue 
allotted to them. 

Polmerhas been identified with theThomes 
Polmerwho matriculatedfrom Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cxford, on 22 Jan. 1648-9, was demy 
from 1648 to 1666, graduated B.A. on 26 Feb. 
1651-2, was chosen fellow of Magdalen in 


1658, and graduated M. A. on 18 June 1664, 
In 1668 he communicated the articles agreed 
upon by the independent ministers at Oxford 
to the congregations of Derbyshire and Not- 
tinghamshira. He attended meetings of the 
Nottingham presbyterian Massis in 1668 and 
1669. In 1669 ne described himself as 
pastor of a church of Christ in Nottingham.’ 
He was ejected from both rectory and fellow- 
ship in 1660, after which he wandered about 
thecountry preaching andfanning ' the fiamea 
of rebellion.^ In November 1661 he was hold- 
ing meetings on the premises of a rich brewer 
at Limehouse, and a year later, though dis- 
guised, was taken prisoner at Egerton in Kent, 
and imprisoned at Canterbury. Early in 1603 
he was residing in Rope Alley, Little Mooi- 
ffelds, London, and described as a dangerous 
person, holding the Fifth-monarchy opinions. 
About Junehe was imprisouedat Nottingham 
for preaching in conventiolee. In the autumn 
of 1663 he distinguished himself as an agi- 
tator in the Fornley "Wood plot, havingunder- 
taken to raise a troop of horse to meet at 
Nottingham on 12 Cct, He was specially 
mentioned in the IcW’a proclamation of 
10 Nov. 1663 for ‘ The Discover end Appre- 
hension of Divers Trayterous Conspirators,’ 
hut escaped from Nottingham to London. 
In the summer of 1666 Palmer is stated to 
have gone to Ireland ‘ to do misohief.’ He 
is described as a tall man, with flaxen hair. 

He published : 1. ‘ The Saint’s Support in 
these sad Times,’ London, 1644, 2. ‘Chris- 
tian’s Freedom, or God’s Deed of Gift to his 
Saints,’ London, 1646 (Wood). 8 . ‘ A Ser- 
mon on 1 Oor. iii. 22, 23,’ London, 1647 
(Wood). 4. ‘A Little View of this 
Old World, in two books. I. A Map of 
Monarchy ... II. An Epitome of Papacy,’ 
London, 1650. 

[Wood’s Athonis (Bliss), vol. iv. col, 1194; 
Wilson's Hist, of St. Laurence Pountney, pp. 
91«., 102; Addit. MSS. 16670 ff. 129, 209, 25468 
ff. 167-8; Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Hep. p. 163; 
Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, p. 611 ; Burrows’s 
Beg. of Visitors of Univ. of Oxford, p. 618; 
Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, i, 392; Car- 
penter’s Presbyterianism in Nottingham, pp. 36, 
38 ; GaL State Papers, 1681-2, Dom. Ser. pp. 161, 
666; Lords’ Jouruals, ix. 69, 74, 122,128; The 
InteBigencer, SO Nov. 1668, pp. 111-12; State 
Papers, 1662-3, Ixvii. (64), 1664, xcii. (68 i), o. 
(24), ci. (29 1 ).] 'b. P. 

PALMER,, THCMAS FYSHE (1747- 
1802), Unitarian minister, was born at Jek- 
welljin the parish of Northill, Bedfordshire, 
in July 1747. His mother belonged to the 
Palmer family of Naseing Park, Essex [see 
under Padmhk, Gbobob and John Hoks- 
ubt]. His father, who was the representative 
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of the family of Fyshe of Esses, assumed the foolishly alacmed, and interpreted the dis- 
additioual name of Palmer. Having received semination of this and similar documents as 
his elemental education under the llev. Mr. the beginning of a new reign of terror. 
Gunning at Ely, Palmer was sent to Eton, They determined to meet the anticipated revo- 
and thence to Cambridge, entering Queens’ lution in time, and, in the belief that they 
College in 1766, with the purpose of taking wore attacking arevolutionary leader. Palmer 
orders in the church of England. Hegra- was arrested in Edinburgh on 2 Aug. on a 
duated B. A. in 1769, M.A. in 1772, and B.D. charge of sedition as the author of the doou- 
in 1781. He obtained a fellowship of Queens’ ment. At the preliminary legal inquiry he 
College in 1781, and officiated for a year as refused to Mswer the questions put to liim, 
curate of Leatherhead, Surrey. While at pleading his ignorance of Soots law. Ho 
Leatherhead he was introduced to Dr. John- was confined in Edinburgh gaol, but after- 
son, and dined with him in London; on which wards liberated on boil. An indictment was 
ocoasionthey discussed, aocordingtoBoswell, served upon him directing him to appear at 
the inadequate remuneration of the poorer the circuit court, Perth, on 12 Sept, to an- 
clergy. About this time the writings of Dr. swer to the charge of treason. The presiding 
PriestleyofBirmingham, advocating progres- judges wereLordEakgrove(Eae) andAlexan- 
sive umtarianism, so powerfully innnenced der,lordAheroromhy; the prosecutor was Mr. 
Palmer that he decided to abandon the creed Burnett, advocate-depute, assisted by lUlan 
in which he had been reared, and to renounce Macono^ie, afterwards Lord Meadowbaiik 
the brilliant prospects of church prefement h.v.]; and Palmer was defended by John 
that were open to him. A imitarian so- Clerk, afterwards Lord Eldin [q. v.], and Mr. 
ciety had been founded by William Ohristie, IXaggnit. A number of prehminoiy objec- 
meichant, at Montrose, and Palmer oiTered tions to the indictment were ofiered, one of 
his services as a preacher (14 July 1783). these being founded on the spelling of his 
Li November 1783 Palmer reached Montrose, name ‘ Fische ’ instead of ‘ pysne,’ but these 
and remained as Ohristie’s colleague tillMay were allrejeoted. One of the first witnesses 
1766. At that date he removed to Dundee was George Mealmoker, who admitted that 
to become pastor of a new Unitarian society he was the author of the address, and slated 
tWe^ and he founded the_ unitaiian churim that Palmer was opposed to its publication, 
still in existence in that city._ At the same Other officials of the ' Friends of Liberty ’ 
time he preached frequently in Edinbrn-gh, coirohorated,andtheevidenceprovednothiug 
Glasgow, Arbroath, and Forfar, and formed relevant to the charge beyond the fact that 
Unitarian societies in all these places. In Palmer had ordered one thousand copies to be 
1789 he took lei^orory charge of the society printed, hut had given no instructions as to 
at Newcastle. In 1792 his sermons in Edin- distribution. Both the judges summed up 
burgh attracted the attention of literary adversely, and, when tho jury found the ac- 
ciroles, and several pamphlets were puhlished cused guilty, he was sentenced to seven years’ 
in refutation of Ms doctrines. transportation. The conviction of Palmer, 

When the agitation for political reform following so dose upon that of Thomas Muir 
began in 1792, Dundee became one of its [q. y.L raised a storm of indignation among 
chief centres in Scotland. A society coUod the 'i^ig party throughout the Mngdom ; 
the ‘Friends of Liberty ’was formed in 1793, and during February and March 1794 re- 
and met in the Bereau meeting-house in the peated attempts were made by the Earl of 
Methodist Close, beside tha house where Lauderdale Earl Stanhope in the House 
Palmer lived iu Overgait. The society of Lorda and by Fox and Sheridan in the 
was composed mainly of operatives. One House or Commons, to obtain the reversal of 
evening in June 1793 PoLnerwas induced the sentence. But the government, under 
to attend a meeting, when George Meolmaker, Pitt, was too strong for opposition, and 
weaver in Dundee, brought up the draft of these ofiorts were unavailing. Palmer was 
w address to the puhUo wMon he purposed detained in Perth Tolbooth for three months, 
circulating os a hwdhill. Meolmmrer’s and was thenco taken to London and placed 
gxammax was defective, and Palmer revised on the hulk Stanislaus at Woolwich, where 
It, modifying _ some strong expressions, he was put in irons and forced to labour for 
When it left Ids hands it was no more than three mouths with convicted felons. On 
a complaint against the government for the 11 Feh. 1794 he, Skirving, and Muir were 
extravagant war taxation in which the sent on hoard the Surprise with a gang of 
country had been involved, and a claim for convicts to Botany Bay. Their emharko- 
universol suf&age and short parliaments, tion took place at this date in order to fore- 
The address was sent to he printed in Edin- stall the debate on tlioir case in the House 
huigh. in July 1798. The authorities were of Commons, though the vessel did not leave 
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Britain till the end of April. The sufferings 
they endured on the passage, and the indig- 
nities put upon them, were fully detailed in 
the ‘ Karrative ’ which Palmer wrote after 
landing, ^e vessel arrived at Port Jackson, 
New South Woles, on 26 Oct., and as Palmer 
and his companions had letters of introduc- 
tion to the governor, they were well treated, 
and had contiguous houses assigned to them. 
In two letters (now in the possession of the 
Eev. H. Williamson, Unitarian minister, Dun- 
dee), dated June 1796 and August 1797, 
Palmer speaks enthusiastically of we climate 
and natural advantages of the infant colony, 
which had been founded in 1768. ‘I hare no 
scruple,’ he writes, ‘ in saying it is the finest 
■country I ever saw. An honest and active 
governormightsoonmakeitaregionofplenty. 
In spite of all possible rapacity and robbery 
(on the part of the officials), I am clear that it 
will thrive against every obstacle.’ Besides 
cultivating we land, the exiled reformers 
constructed a small vessel, and traded to 
Norfolk Island, establishing a dangerous 
but lucrative business. At the close of 1799 
Palmer and his friend James Ellis — who had 
fallowed him from Dundee as a colonist — 
combined with others to purchase a vessel in 
which they might return home, as Palmer's 
sentence expired in September 1800. They 
intended to trade on the homeward way, and 
provisioned the veesel for six months ; but 
their hopes of securing cargo in New Zea- 
land ware disappointed, and they were de- 
tained off that coast for twenty-six weeks. 
Thence they sailed to Tongatahu, where a 
native war prevented them from landing. 
They steered their course for the Fni Islands, 
where they were well received ; hut while 
making for Goraa, one of the group, their 
vessel struck on a reef. Having refitted 
their ship, they started for Macao, then 
almost the only Chinese port open to foreign 
traffic. Adverse storms drove them about 
the Pacific until their provisions were ex- 
hausted, and they were compelled to put in 
to Guguan, one of the Ladtone Islands, then 
under Spanish rule, though they knew that 
■Spain and Britain were at war. The Spanish 
governor treated them as prisoners of war. 
At length Palmer was atta^ed with dysen- 
tery, a disease that had originated with him 
when confined in the hulks, and, as he had 
no medicines with him, his enfeebled consti- 
tution succumbed. He died on 2 June 1802, 
and was buried by the seashore. Two years 
afterwards an American captain touched at 
the Isle of Guguan, and, having ascertained 
where Palmer had been buried, he caused the 
body to be exbnmed and conveyed on board 
bis vessel, with the governor’s permission. 


The remains were taken to Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and reinterred in the cemetery 
there. Of Palmer’s immediate relatives three 
is no survivor, the last of them being his 
nephew, Charles Pyshe Palmer, who was 
memberfor Beadingfrom 1818 to 1834, when 
he retired. A monument was erected in the 
Calton btttying-ground, Edinburgh, in 1844 
to commemorate Palmer, Muir, and their 
fellow-martyrs in the cause of reform. 

Palmer’s publications were few and frag- 
mentary, being mostly magazine articles and 
pamphlets. To the ‘ Theological Bepositorr’ 
he contributed regularly in 1789-90, un^er 
the signature ’Auglo-Scotus.’ In 1792 he 
published a controversial pamphlet entitled 
‘ An Attempt to refute a Sermon by H. D. 
Inglis on the Godhead of Jesus Christ, and 
to restore the long-lost Truth of the First 
Commandment.’ His ‘Narrative of the 
Sufferings of T.F. Palmer and W. Skirving’ 
was published in 1797. Several of his letters 
have been published in the biographies of 
leading contemporary Unitarians. 

[Millar's Martyrs of Beform; Monthly £e- 
pository, vi. 135; Belsbam’a Memoir of Thee- 
philus Lindsey, p. 352 ; Turner's Lives of Emi- 
nent Unitarians, ii. 214; Heaton’s Australian 
Diet, of Dates, 1870, p.l60 ; BoswelTs Johnson, 
ed. Birkbeck Hill, i. 467, iv. 1 25 n . ; Annual Bog. 
1793, p, 40; Scots Mag. 1793, pp. 665, 617; 
Christian Beformer, ir, 338 ; Monthly Mag. zvii. 
83; Trial of Palmer, ed. Skirving, 1793 ; local 
information.] A. H. M, 

PALMEE, WILLIAM (1639 P-I 6 O 0 ), 
divine, of Nottinghamshire descent (Hawes, 
Sist. of FramhnghamiV- 231), was born 
about 1539 (epitaph). He was educated at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. in 1669-60. He was elected fellow of 
that house in 1600, while Grindal, who re- 
mained his constant patron, was master. He 
took holy orders in 1660, and three vears 
later became Grindal’s chaplain. From 
24 Sept. 1505 to 14 Ang. 1674 he was pre- 
bendary of Mora in the cathedral church of 
St. Paul’s; from 20 Deo. 1666 till 11 Oct. 
1670 vicar of St. Lawrence .Jewry; and from 
17 June 1670 to 12 April 1673 prebendary 
of Biccall, in the cathedral church of York. 

According to the catholic historian, Ni- 
cholas Sanders, Palmer persisted in attend- 
ing Thomas Percy, seventh earl of North- 
umberland [q. V.], on the acaffold, in 1672, 
against the earl’s express wish. On IS Oct. 
1676 he was collated to the prebend of Nor- 
well Palishall in the chiiron of Southwell. 
This prebend he held till his death. On 
IS March 1676-7 he officiated at the en- 
thronisation of Edwin Sandys [q. v.], arch- 
bishop of York (Stbtpb, Armais^ ii. ii. 42). 
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In the disputation -with the Jesuit Williom 
Hart, who was executed at York 16 March 
1683 (Dodd, iii. 162), Palmer was associated 
withHutton on account of his logical powers. 
Bridgewater (Aquepontanus), the catholic 
historian, represents Palmer as worsted, Pal- 
mer sat in the convocation of the province of 
York in March 1586, which granted a subsidy 
and benevolence to the queen (Sthtpe, Whitr- 
gift, i. 499). In 1698 he was made D.D. at 
Cambridge, and in 1699 was a member of 
the ‘ commissio specialis dc schismate suppri- 
mendo’ (24Nov. 1679 ; RiIibb, Pmdera, xvi. 
386 ; Pat. 42 Elia. 31 M. 24, 802). He was 
also rector of Kirk Deigliton, York, 6 March 
1670, to some time hemre 8 June 1677, and 
of Wheldrake, 3'orkahire, from 7 Feb. 1676- 
1677 to his death in 1605. He died at 
"Wheldrake on 23 Oct. 1603, and was buried 
in York minster. In the south aisle of the 
choir there is a mural tablet bearing an in- 
scription (FRiJCCis Dhaku, Ebovacum,-^. 508), 
which speaks of his wife, Anna, the daughter 
of the memorable Dr. Rowland Taylor [q. v.l 
the martyr parson of Hadley. Seven or Pal- 
mer’s children by her survived him. In the 
Tanner MSS. at the Bodleian Library, No. 60, 
are notes of a sermon preached by Palmer at 
Paul's Cross 11 Aug. 1560, on 1 Cor. x. 12. 

[Cooper's Ath. Cant. ; WiUis’s Cathedrals, i. 
80 ; John Bridgewater’s (Aquepontanus) Concer- 
tatio Bed. Catli. in Anglia adyersus Calvino- 
papistns et Furitanos, 1688, pp. 48, 1065; 
Hutton Corresp. (Surtees Soe.), pp. 67, 66; 
Hawes’s Hist, of Framlingimm, p. 831 ; Drake's 
Eborectun, pp. 232, 869, 608, 667 ! Coxe's Cat, 
of Tanner MSS. ; Steps's Orindal, p. 279 ; 
Annals, ii. ii, 42, Wbitgift, i. 499; Hewcourt 
Report, i. 181, 386; Dodd’s Church Hist. ed. 
Tierney, iii. 162 ; Taylor's Ecclesia Leodiensis ; 
information kindly famished by Rev. J. "W. Gel- 
dart, rector of Kirk Deigliton, and by Bev. Sidney 
Smith, rector of Whelchakr.] W. A. S. 

PALMER, WILLIAM (182iH866), 
the Rugeley poisoner, second son of Joseph 
Palmer of Rugeley, Staffordshire, a timber 
merchant and sawyer, by Sarah Bentley, his 
wife, was horn at Rugeley, where he was 
baptised on 21 Cot. 1824. After receiving 
his education at the grammar school of his 
native town he was apprenticed to a firm of 
wholesale druggists at Liverpool, from which 
he was dismissed for embezzlement. He was 
then apprenticed to a surgeon at Heywood, 
near Rugeley, where he misconducted him- 
eelf,and ultimately ran away. He afterwards 
became a pupil at the Stafford Infirmary, and 
subsequently came up to London to complete 
his medical studies, and was admitted a 
student of St Bartholomew’s Hospital, He 
was admitted a member of the Royal College 


of Surgeons on 10 Aug. 1840, and was ap- 
pointed house-surgeon to Mr. Stanley at St. 
Bartholomew’s on 8 Sept. 1846. Resigning 
this post in the following month, he started 
as a general practitioner at Rugeley, and on 
7 Oct. 1847 married Ann, an illegitimate 
daughter of Colonel Brookes of Stafford, by 
whom he had five children, all of whom, 
except the eldest, died in infancy. After 
carrying on a very limited practice for several 
years he took to the turif and became both 
the owner and breeder of racehorses. Falling 
into pecuniary diiSculties, he got involved in 
a number of bill transactions, which appear 
to have begim in 1863. On 29 Sept. 18M his 
wife died of ‘ bilious cholera.’ At her death 
he received 13,OOOJ. on policies which he had 
effected on her life, though he only possessed 
a life interest in his wife’s property to the 
extent of 3,0007. Nearly the whole of this 
insm'ance money was applied to the dis- 
charge of his liabilities, and he subsequently 
raised other large sums, amounting together 
to 13,6007., on what purported to be accept- 
ances of his mother’s. 

Palmer’s brother Walter died suddenly in 
his presence on 16 Aug. 1866. Owing to the 
suspicious circumstances of Walters death 
the insurance office refused to pay Palmer a 
policy of 13,0007. which he held on his brother’s 
life, and he was thus deprived of the only 
means by which the bills couldbe provided for. 
On 16 Dec. 1856 Polmer wos arrested on the 
charge of poisoning his friend John Parsons 
Cook, a betting man, who had died at the Tal- 
bot Arms, Rugeley, in the previous mouth. 
Incousoqucnce of the suspicions which were 
aroused by the evidence givon at Cook’s in- 
quest the bodies of Pnlmer’s wife and brother 
were exhumed, and at the inquests verdicts of 
wilful murder were found against Palmer in 
both cases. It was aleo commonly reported 
that he had murdered several other persons 
by means of poison. The excitement became 
so great in the immediate neighbourhood that 
it was considered unadvisable that Palmer 
should be tried at Stafford assizes. The lord 
chancellor accordingly introduced into the 
House of Lords, on 6 Feb. 1866, a hill em- 
powering the queen’s bench to order certain 
offenders to be tried at the Central Criminal 
Court, which received the royal assent on 
11 April following (19 & 20 Viet. cap. 16). 
Palmer was tried at we Old Bailey on 14 Mav 
1856 before Lord-chief-jnstice CamphelL 
The attorney-general (Sir Alexander Cock- 
hurn) and £!dwin James, Q.O., assisted by 
W. II. Bodkin, W. N. Welsby, and J. W. 
Huddleston, conducted theprosecution j while 
Mr. Serjeant Shee, W. R. Grove, Q.O,, with 
J, Gray and E.V. II. Kencaly, were retained 
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for the defence. Palmer •was found guilty 
on. 27 May, after a trial which lasted twelve 
days. True bills for the murder of his wife 
and of Ha brother "Walter had also been re* 
turned against Palmer, but, in consequence 
of Hs conviction in Cook’s case, they were 
not proceeded ■with. was removed from 
Newgate to Stafford gaol, outside wHch he 
was hanged on 14 Jimel868. He was buried 
within the precincts of the prison in accord- 
ance with the terms of the sentence. 

The trial excited an extraordinary int^ 
rest, ‘ enjoying the attention not only of tHs 
country, but of aU Europe’ (Life Lori 
Chancellor CbjapAeW, 1881, ii. 844). Camp- 
bell, who summed up strongly against the 
prisoner, devoted fourteen continuous hours 
to the preparation of his address (ib. ii. 846). 
When the verdict was returned. Palmer ■wrote 
upon a slip of paper, which he handed to Hs 
attorney, ‘ The riding did it ’ (Seiyeant EaU 
lantin/i Erperiences of a Barrister'^ Life, 
1800, p. 132). Cockbum greatly distin- 
guished himself by ^ masterly conduct of 
the prosecution, and is said to have replied at 
the end of the case without the aid of a siugle 
note. Theprosecutionhadtorelyuponcircum- 
stantial eiddence alone, hut it is impossible to 
suggest any innocent explanation of Palmer’s 
conduct. It was ‘ proved to demonstration,’ 
says Sir FitzJames Stephen, ‘ that he was in 
dire need of money in order to avoid a pro- 
secution for forgery; that he robbed his 
friend of aU he had by a aeries of devices 
wHch he must have instantly discovered if 
he had lived; that he provided Hmself ■with 
the means of committing the murder just 
before Cook’s death ; and that he couldneither 
produce the poison he had bought nor sug^ 
gest any innocent reason for buying it’ 
(General View of the Criminal Law 
land, p. 271). The theory of the prosecution 
was based mainly upon the death having 
been caused by strychnine, though no strych- 
nine was discovered in the hoefy. The fact 
that antimony was found in the body was 
never seriously disputed. Probably there was 
some mystery in the case which was never 
discovered, for Palmer asserted to the last 
that Cook ‘was not poisoned by strychnine.’ 
Indeed, Palmer is said to have been ‘anxious 
that Dr. Herapath should examine the body 
for strychnine, though aware that he said be 
could detect the ffty-thousondth part of a 
grain ’ (ib. p. 271). Possih^ Palmer may 
have discovered some way of administering 
that drM which rendered detection impos- 
sible. Eds modus operandi tbioughont bears 
a curious resemblance to that of Thomas 
Qriffiths Wome^wright [q. v.) 

In Mansfield and Nottin^am there was 


a general belief that Lord George Ben- 
■tinck was one of Palmer’s many victims 
(jENinNOS, Eamhles among the Hilla, 1880, 
p. 144), but, beyond the fact that Lord George 
was in the habit of making bets ■with Palmer, 
there does not appear to he the slightest 
foundation for the belief. The authorship 
of ‘A Letter to the Lord Chief Justice Camp- 
bell,’ &c. (London, 1856, 8vo), in which Hs 
conduct of the trial was vehemently at> 
tacked, was disclaimed by the Itev. Thomas 
Palmer, the poisoner's brother, whose name 
appeared on the title-pago. 

[Illustrated Life, Career, and Trial of lyil- 
liau Palmer of Rugeley, containing an un- 
abridged edition of the ‘ Times ’ Report of his 
Trial for Poieouing John Persona Cook, 1856 ; 
Central Criminal Court Proceedings, 1865-6, 
xliv. 6-226 ; Stephens’s General View of the 
Criminal Law of England, 1890, pp. 231-72 ; 
Taylor on Poisoning by Stiyclmino, ■with Com- 
mente on the Medical "Gvideuco given at tlie 
Trial of William Palmer, 1866 ; Taylor’s Prin- 
riples and Practice of Medical Jurisprudence, 
1863, i. 100, 197, 377, 442-3, ii, 629-30; Phar- 
maceutical journal. XV. 682-d, xvi. 6-11 ; St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, v. 241 ; Anntvil 
Register, 1866 Chron. pp. 186-92, 1866 Chron. 
pp. 387-539 : III. London News, 24 May 1868 ; 
Serjeant Ballantine's Experiences of a Barrister’s 
Life, 1890, p. 132;StaffomsHrB Advertiser, 16and. 
22 Dec. 1866 ; Simms'sBibliotheca Stnffbrdionsis, 
pp. 346-6 (srith an elaborate bibliography) ; Gre- 
ville Memoirs, 3rd eer., 1887, ii. 46-7 ; Rotes and 
Queries, 6tb ser. ix. 69.] G. P. E. B, 

PALMER, WILLIAM (1802-1868), 
conveyancer and legal author, second son of 
George Palmer [q. v.] of Nazeing Park, Essex, 
M.F. for the southern division of that county 
ftom 1886 to 1847, by Anna Maria, daughter 
of William Bund of Wiok Episoopi, Worces- 
tershire, was born on'9 Nov. 1802. He matri- 
culated at Oxford (St. Mary Hall) on 16 Peb. 
1822, graduated B.A. in 1826, and proceeded 
M.A. inl828. In MaylSSOhewas called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple, where he acquired 
a large practice as a conveyancer. In 1886 he 
was appointed to the professorship of civil 
law at Gresham College, wHoh he held until 
Hs death on 24 April 1853. Palmer was a 
man of high princi^ple and unostentatious 
philanthropy. He did not marry. 

He is author of the following : 1. ‘ An In- 
quiry into the Navigation Laws,’ London, 
1833, 8vo. 2, 'Discourse on the Gresham 
Foundation ; or two introductory Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Exchange,’ London, 
1887, 8vo. 3. ‘ The Law of Wreck considered 
with a "View to its Amendment,’ London, 
1848, 8vo. 4. ‘Principles of the Li^l Pro- 
vision for the Relief of the Poor. Krar lee- 
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tures partly read at Ghresham Oollege in 
HUaiy Term 1844,’ London, 1844, 8vo. 

[Guardian, 28 April ISSS ; Gont. Mag. 1843 
pt. ii. p. 181, 1868 pt. i. p. 679; Fostar'a 
Alumni Ozon, ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. M. B. 

PALMER, WILLIAM (1811-187B), 
theologian and archoeologist, eldest son of 
William Jooeljm Palmer, rector of Mixbury, 
Oxfordshire, by Dorothea Richardson, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. William RoundeU of Gled- 
stone, Yorkshire, was bom on 12 July 1811. 
Archdeacon Palmer and Rouudell Palmer, 
first earl of Selborne[q.v.], were hie brothers. 
He was educated at Rugby and Oxford, 
where he matriculated on 27 July 1826, and 
was elected to a demyship at Magdalen Col- 
lege. In 1 680 he obtained the chancellor’s 
prize with a Latin ^oem, ‘Tyrus,’ and a 
nrst-daes in the classical schools. In 1831 
he graduated B.A. (17 Feb.), and in 1832 
took deacon’s orders and a Magdalen fellow- 
ship. In 1883 ha proceeded M. A., and gained 
the chancellor’s ^rize with a Latin ‘ Oratio 
de Comoedia Atticorum,’ printed the same 
year. During the next t&ee years he was 
tutor in the university of Durham, during 
the three years 1837-0 examiner in the clas- 
sical schools at Oxford, and from 1838 to 
1843 tutor at Magdalen College. 

An extreme high churchman. Palmer an- 
ticipated in an unpublished Latin introduc- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles composed for 
the use of his pupils in 1839-40 the in- 
genious argument of the celebrated ' Tract 
XO.’ He took, however, little active part in 
the tractarian movement, but occupied his 
leisure time in the study of various forms 
of ecclesiastic^ polity and theological belief. 
In 1840 he visited Russia in order to examine 
oriental Christianity in its principal seat, and 
to obtain if possible an authoritative recogni- 
tionoftheAnglican claim to intercommumon. 
Letters of commendation and introduction 
from Dr. Martin Joseph Routh [q. v.], pre- 
sident of Magdalen Cwege, and the British 
ambassador at the Russian court, gained him 
the ear of the hipest functionaries in the 
Russian church. The difficu^ of persuad- 
ing them that the church of England was a 
branch of the catholic church was greatly 
aggravated Iw the recent admission to com- 
munion by the English chaplain at Geneva 
of Princess GaUtzin and her eldest daughter, 
both of whom had renounced the Greek 
church. Prince Galitsin had sought by letter, 
but had failed to obtain, from Archbishop 
Howley [q. v.] an opinion on the question 
whether apostates from the Russian church 
could lawfully take the communiou in the 
church of England. At the prince’s desire 


Palmer corresponded with the ladies, the 
younger of whom ho induced to return to the 
Russian church. During his stay in St. 
Petersburg he edited R. W. Blackmore’s 
trandation of Mouravieff’s ‘ History of the 
Church in Russia,’ Oxford, 1842, 8vo. His 
claim for admission to communion in the 
Russian church, pressed with the utmost per- 
tinacity and ingenuity for nearly a year, was 
at length decisively rejected by the metro- 
politan of Moscow. 

On his return to England in the autumn 
of 1841, Palmer submitted to Bishop 
Blomfield, os ordinary of continental chap- 
lains, the question on which Archbishop 
Howley had maintained so discreet a reserve, 
and received an affirmative answer. Too 
late to break a lance in defence of ‘ Tract XO.,' 
he was in time to repel with animation a 
charge of ' Romanism ’ levelled at himself (cf. 
his Letter to the JReu, C. JP, Golightly ; m 
Letter to a ProteetanUCathoUo, both pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1841, 8vo ; andhisXsf^er 
tothePen. Dr. Sampden, Oxford, 1842, 8vo), 
An able 'Protest against Prusso-Anglican 
Protestantism,’ which he lodged with Arch- 
bishop Howley in reference to the recently 
established Jerusalem bishopric, was, at the 
archbishop’s request, withheld from publica- 
tion, He issued, however, the notes and ap- 
pendices thereto, under the title ‘ Aids to Re- 
flection on the seemingly Double Character 
of the Established Church,’ Oxford, 1841, 
8vo, and recurred to the same topic in an 
anonymous ‘ Examination of an Announce- 
ment made in the Prussian State Gazette 
coucerningthe "Rolationsof theBishopof the 
United Church of England and Ireland in 
Jerusslem” with the German Congregation 
of the Evangelical Religion in Palestine,’ 
Oxford, 1842, 8vo. 

Bent on renewing his application for ad- 
miseion to communion in we Greek church, 
Palmer ear^ in 1842 visited Paris, and 
laid the whole case before Bishop Lus- 
combe [q. v.], in whose chapel the Princess 
Galitzin, then resident in Paris, was in the 
habit of communicating. He had several in- 
terviews with the princess, but failed to 
alter her views. Bishop Luscombe refused, 
however, to furnish her with a certificate of 
communion on the eve of her departure for 
Russia, and thus Palmer on his return to St. 
Petersburg was able to exclude her from 
communion in the English chapel there. Iffls 
second application for admission to commu- 
nion in the Russian church, though supported 
by letters commendatory from Bishop Lus- 
combe and a vast magazine of ing^oiis dis- 
sertations of his own on the position of the 
church of England in the economy of Ohris- 
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tendom, only elicited an express and explicit 
rejection on the part of the Russian church 
of the Ajcglican claim to catholicity. After 
a minute examination of the entire case, the 
holy governing 83 niod declined to admit him 
to communion unless he achnovrledged the 
Thirty-nme Articles of religion to be ‘ in their 
plain literal sense and spirit ’ a full and per- 
fect expression of the faith of the churches 
of England and Scotland, and to contain 
forty-four heresies; unless he renounced and 
anathematised the said heresies, the Thirty- 
nine Articles as containing them and tna 
churches of England and Scotland as impli- 
cated in them; and further admitted the 
Oreeh church to he the cecumenical church, 
and 'were received into the same as a 
proselyte. 

The (ecumenical character of the Greek 
church Palmer readily admitted; he also 
renounced and anathematised the forty- 
four heresies, but demurred to their alleged 
presence in the Thirty-nine Articles. On 
the question whether what he had dona 
amounted to a renunciation of the churches 
of England and Scotland, he appealed to 
Bishop Luscomhe and the Scottish Episcopal 
College. 

On his return to England Palmer occupied 
himself in the composition of a ‘ Harmony 
of Angh'can Doctrine with the Doctrine of 
the Eastern Church ’ (Aberdeen, 1S46 ; Greek 
translation, Athene, 1861) and inth^reparo- 
tion of his case for the Scottish h^iscopal 
College. The latter, which occupies a thick 
and mosely printed volume, entitled ‘An 
Appeal to the Scottish Bishops and Clergy, 
an(l generally to the Church oi their Com- 
munion Edinburgh, 1840, 8yo, was dismissed 
unheard by the Scottish Episcopal Synod 
assembled in Edinburgh on 7 Sept. 1849. 

Soon after the decision of the privy council 
in the Gorham cose in 1852 Palmer again 
sought admission to the Greek church, but 
recoded before the unconditional rehaptism 
to which he was required to submit. In 
1853 appeared his learned and ingenious ‘Dis- 
sertations on Snhiects relating to the Ortho- 
dox or Eastern-Catholic Communion,’ Lon- 
don, 8vo. On the eve of the Crimean war 
he studied the question of the Holy Places 
at Jerusalem. The winter of 185S-4 he 
passed in Egypt. He afterwards went into 
retreat under Passaglia at Home, and there 
was received into the Homan ohuich, the rite 
of baptism being dispensed with, in the chapel 
of the Homan College on 28 Peh. 1856. 

Por the rest of his life Palmer resided at 
Home in the Fiaxza di Santa Maria in Cam- 
pitelli, where he died on 4 April 1879, in his 
sixty-eighth year. His remains were interred I 


(8 April) in the oemeteiy of S. Lorenzo in 
Campo Verano. 

Pwmer was a profoundly learned theolo- 

S ’an, and (when he chose) a brilliant ■writer. 

is piety was deep and fervent, and, though 
a trenchant controversialist, he was one ot 
the most amiable of men. In later life, noth 
withstanding broken health, he made labo- 
rious researcSios in ecclesiastical history and 
archaeology. He left voluminous manu- 
scripts, chiefly autobiographical. Dr. Her- 
man, lowborn he used to pay an annual visit 
at Birmingham, edited after his death his 
‘ Notes of a Visit to the Hussian Church in 
the Years 1840, 1841,’ London, 1882, 8vo. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Pal- 
met ■was author of the following : 1. ‘Short 
Poems and Hymns, the latter mostly Trans- 
lations,’ Oxford, 1^3. 2. Taircw) dvaipopft 
Tois trarpiapj^ats, Athens, 1850. S. Aiarpi- 
^al irepi rijs ‘AyyKiKijc ’EKKKrjtrias, Athens, 
1851. 4. Aiarpt^al trepi rijs di'aroXu^t 

eiciAtia-las, Athens, 1852. 5. ‘Remarks on 
the Turkish Question,’ London, 1868. 6. ‘ An 
Introduction to Early Christian Symbolism; 
being the Description of a Series of Four- 
teen Compositions from Presco-piuntings, 
Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi; with 
three Appendices,^ London, 1869, 8vo ; new 
edition, under the title ‘ Early Christian 
Symbolism : a Series of Compositions,’ &o., 
ed. J. G. Northeote and W. K. Brownlow, 
London, 1885, fol. 7. ‘Egyptian Chronicles: 
with a Harmony of Sacred and Egyptian 
Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian 
and Assyrian Antiquities,’ London, 1801, 
2 vols. 8vo. 8. ' Commentatio in Li brum 
Danielis,’ Home, 1874. 9. ‘The Patriartdi 
Nicon and the Tsar,’ from the Hussian, Lon- 
don, 6 vols. 1871-6, 

[Hugby School Beg, ; Bloxam'e Magd. Coll. 
Heg.; Eoster’s Alumni Ozon. ; Oxford Honours 
List ; Notes of a Visit to the Bussian Obuicb, 
ed. Cardinal Neimau, with tbe above-mentioned 
Appeal; Egyptian Chronicles (Introduction); 
Neale’s Life ot Patrick Torry, D.D., 1866, chap, 
■vi.; Tablet, 17 Horcli 1865, and 12 Apml 
1879; Guardian, 0 and 16 April; Times, 
12 April 1870; Acadenw, 1879, i.848; Gharlee 
Wordsworth’s Annals of my ji^ife, 1847-66, pp. 
74-8 ; Liddon’s Life of Pnsey, ii. 287 ; AUies's 
Life’s Decision, p. 337 ; E, G. Kirwan Browne's 
Annals of thelkactarian Movement, 1856, p. ISO; 
T. Mozley’e BeminUcencos ; Ornsby's Memoirs 
of Hope^Ecott, ii. 12; Month, 1872, p. 168; 
North Amer, Eev. 1863, pt. i. Ill ; Ecleetio 
Eeview, July 1862; DuMin Eeview, vol. xli. ; 
Ibrahim Hilmy’s Lit, Egypt.] J. M, B. 

PALMER, WILLIAM (1803-1886), 
theolwian and eoelesiaslioal antiqua^, only 
son 01 William Palmer, military omcer, of 
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St. Maiy’s, Dublin, -was born on 14 Feb. 
1803. He graduated B.A. at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in 1824, and, after taking holy 
orders, migrated to Oxford, -where he -was 
incorporated at Magdalen Hall 20-23 Oct. 
1828, and proceeded M.A. 28 Jan. 1829. 
From Magdalen HaU he removed to Worces- 
ter College in 1831. In 1832 he published 
•Origines Litnrgio®, or Antiquities of the 
EngSsh Hitual and a Dissertation on Pri- 
mitive Liturgies,’ Oxford, 2 vols. 8vo ; 4th 
edit. 1846, a learned and scholarly -work on 
a subject thenmuch neglected, -which brought 
him into personal relations with Keble, 
Hurrell Froude, Hugh James Eose, John 
Henry Newman, and others of the party 
afterwards known astractorian. He brought 
to Oxford an intimate knowledge of the 
controversy with Home, gained by a study 
of BeUarmine and other eminent Homan 
catholic apologists. His own principles were 
fixed in the high-church school. Papers by 
him against dissent appeared in Hugh James 
Hose’s ' British Magazine ’ in 1832. In the 
following year he published a vigorous pam- 
phlet against comprehension, entitled ‘ He- 
marks on Dr. Arnold’s Principles of Church 
Eeform,’ London, 8vo, and formed, in con- 
cert with Hose and Hurrell Froude, the 
■Association of Friends of the Church,’ for 
the maintenance ■ pure and inviolate ’ of the 
doctrines, the services, and the discipline of 
the church. The association was at once 
turned to account by Newman as a vehicle 
for the circulation of the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times,’ of which one, and one only, was con- 
tributed by Palmer. His keen eye, practised 
in the polemics of Home, soon detected the 
trend of the movement, and he held aloof 
from it on Newman’s rejecting his suggestion 
of a committee of revision. 

In 1888 he published an ingenious ‘Treatise 
on the Church of Christ,’ London, 2 vols. 
8vo ; 3rd edit. 1842, designed to prove that 
the church of England was a branch of the 
catholic church co-ordinate with the Homan 
and Greek churches. Of this work, Mr. 
Gladstone -wrote in the ‘Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ August 1804, that it was ‘perhaps the 
most powerful and least assailable defence 
of the position of the Anglican church from 
the sixterath century.’ In 1840 appeared his 
'Apostolical Jurisdiction and Succession of 
the English Episcopacy vindicated gainst 
the Objections of Dr. Wiseman in the Dublin 
Eeview ’ (vols. v. vii. and viii.), London, 8vo. 
The same year he contributed to the ‘Eng- 
lishman’s Library ’ (vol. v.) ‘ A Compendious 
Ecclesiastical History from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time,’ London, 12mo. 
On the appearance of Dr. Wiseman's attack 


on' Tract XO.,’ Palmer published a trenchant 
counter-attack, entitled ‘A Letter to N. 
Wiseman, D.D. (calling himself Bishop of 
Melipotamus), containing Hemarks on his 
Ijetter to Mr. Newman,’ Oxford, 1841, 8vo ; 
reprinted, with seven subsequent letters in 
rgply to Wiseman’s rejoinder, under the title 
‘ Letters to N. Wisemon, D.D., on the Errors 
of Homanism,’ Oxford, 1842, and London, 
1861, 12mo. In this controversy Palmer 
displayed regrettable heat (cf. an anonymous 
pamphlet, attributed to Peter Le Page He- 
nouf, entitled TAe Character of the Itev. 
W. Palmer as a Controversialist, kc., London, 
1848, 8vo). 

The ap^arance in 1843 of Palmer’s ‘ Nar- 
rative of Events connected with the Publi- 
cation of Tracts for the Times,’ London, 8vo, 
precipitated the crisis which led to the 
secession of W. G. Ward and Newman. 
Word replied at enormous length in the 
celebrated ‘Ideal of a Christian Church,’' 
1844, and Newman unveiled the inner 
workings of his mind in his ‘ Development 
of Christian Doctrine,’ 1846. Palmerreplied 
to both books in his ‘Doctrine of Develop- 
ment, and Conscience considered in relation 
to the Evidences of Christianity and of the 
Catholic System,’ London, 1846, 8vo. The 
‘Narrative ’ was reprinted/with introduction 
and supplement, in 1883 (London, 8vo), and 
is the primary authority for the history of 
the earlier phases of the tractarian move- 
ment. In 1876 he issued, under the pseu- 
donym ‘Umbra Oxoniensis’ and the title 
‘ Hesults of the Expostulation of the Hight 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone in their Helation to 
tlie Unity of Roman Catholicism,’ London, 
8vo, a clever and acrimonious attack on the 
papacy. 

Palmer was instituted to the vicarage of 
Whitchurch Canonicorum, Dorset, in 1846, 
and held the prebend of Highworth in the 
church of Sarum L'om 1849 to 1868. He 
claimed and assumed the title of baronet on 
the death of his father in 1866. He died in 
London in 1885. 

Palmer married, in October 1839, Sophia, 
eldest daimhter of Admiral Sir Francis 
Beaufort, K.C.B., by whom he had issue on 
on^ son. 

Palmer is characterised by Newman as tlie 
only thoroughly learned man among the 
initiators of the tractarian movement ; and 
Perrone described him as ‘ theologorum 
Oxoniensium facile princeps,’ and added, 
‘Tabs cum sit, utinam noster asset I ’ Ddllin- 
gor also held a high opinion of his abilities. 

[Dublin Grarl.; Palmer’s Narrative, cited 
above; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Clergy List; 
Neivinan’s Apologia, chap, ii, ; Newman's Letters, 
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T891, Essays, Critical and Historical, 2Dd edit. 
1 . 143-85, li. 464; Mosley’s Hemmiscanoes, i. 
308; Liddon’s Life of Pusey, Wordsworth’s 
Annals of my Early Life, pp 340-3 ; Church’s 
Oiford Movement; Cox’s EecoUections of Ox- 
ford, 1868; Stephens’s Life of Walter Parquhar 
Hook, ii. 63 ; Heresy and Schism, by Right Hon. 
W.E.GladatonB,Ninete6nth Century, Aug 1894; 
Notes and Oneries, 7th ser. i. 349, 404.] 

J . h£. IE. 

PALMBBAMUS or PALMERSTOM, 
THOMAS (J. 1306-1316), theological 
writer. [See Thokas HxBLBSiOirs.] 

PAIiMEBSTOH, Visoomris. [See 
Temple, Hpotht, first Visootrsr, 16/3 P— 
1757 ; Temple, Hbnhy, second Viscoukt, 
1739-1802 i Temple, Henet Johm, third 
VisooESP, 1784-1866.] 

PALMES, Sib BRTAN (1699-1664), 
royalist, born in 1699, was eldest son of 
Sir Guy Palmes of Ashwell, Rutland, and 
Lindley, Yorkshire, by Anne, daughter of 
Sir Edward Stafford (Fobtbh, Yorhthire 
Pedigrees, vol. ii.) On 17 March 1614-16 
he matriculated at Oxford from Trinity Col- 
lege (PosTEB, Alumni Oxen. 1600-1714, iii. 
1111), but did not graduate. He was elected 
M.P. for Stamford m 1826-6, and for Aid- 
borough, Yorkshire, in 1639-40. An inti- 
mate mend of William Browne (1691-1646) 
[q. V.], he made a tour in France with him. 
Browne addressed to Palmes, who was then 
staying at Saumur, his humorous poem, writ- 
ten at Thouais, on the ‘most intolerable 
iangling of the Papists’ heUs on All Saints’ 
Night’ (Bbowne, Poems, ed. Goodwin, ii. 
229), At the outbreak of the civil war 
Palmes raised a regiment for the king (Oal. 
State Papers, Bom. 1640-1). He was knighted 
on 21 April 1642 (METOALTBiJJooftq/'EhiyAfs, 

. 198), and created D.C.L. at Oxford on 

or 2 Nov. following. On 20 Oct. 1646 he 
was forced to compound for his estate for 
681/. (Cal. of Comm, for Compomding, pp. 
861, 1316, 1643), and on 1 Sept. 1661 was 
assessed at 200/., but no proceedings were 
taken {Cal. of Comm, for Advance of Mrniey, 
iii. 1388). Palmes died at Lindley about 
August 1664 {Administration Act Book, 
P.0,0,, 1663-4, vol. ii. £ 647), By his wife 
Mary, daughtw and coheiress of Gervase 
Teverey of Stapleford, Nottinghamshire, 
who died before him, he had three sons and 
four daughters. 

[Wood’s Fasti Oxen, ed. Bliss, ii. 41 ; Oal, 
State Papers, Bom. 1640-1, pp, 492, 677; 
Yorkshire Arriueolog, and Topograph, Journal, 
i. 9.5,] G. G. 

PALSGRAVE JOHN {d. 156^, chap- 
lain toHenry VIII, was a native of London, 
where he received his elementary education. 


Subsequently he entered Corpus OhristiCoh 
lege, Cambridge, and proceeded to the degies 
of B.A. {Addit. MS. 6878, f. 63). He then 
migrated to the university of Paris, whew 
he graduated M.A., and acquired a thorongh 
knowledge of French. From the privy purse 
expenses of Henry VIII in January 1612, 
1613, it appears that Palsgrave, who had been 
ordained priest, was ‘ scolemoster to my Lady 
Princes,’ i.e. Mi^, the ki^s siat^ who 
afterwards married Louis XII of France. 
On 29 April 1614 he was admitted to the 
prebend of Portpoole in the ohurc^ of St, 
Paul, London (Ln Neve, Fasti, ii, 428). 
Having instructed the Princess Mary in the 
French tongue, he accompouied her to Fiance 
on her marriage, and she never forgot his 
services (Bbeweb, hatters and Memorials if 
Henry VIII, vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 1469, 1480), 
On 3 April 1616 ehe wrote from Paris to 
Wolsey oegging^that Palsgrave might have 
the living of Egylsfeld m the diocese of 
Durham, or the archdeaconry of Derby, hi 
1516 he was collated by Atwater, bishop of 
Lincoln, to the benefice of Ashford%, Leices- 
tershire, vacant by the death of Henry Wil- 
cocks, B.C.L., whose executora were ordered 
in 1523 to pay him 68/. for dilapidations. 
He also obtained the rectoriea of Alderton 
and Holbrook in Suffolk, and Oawstou, Non 
folk. Su’ Thomas More, writing to Erasmns 
in 1617, mentions that Palsgrave was about 
to go to Louvain to study law, though hs 
womd continue hie Greek and Latin ; and 
Erasmus, in a letter from Louvain, dated 
17 July the same year, informs More that 
Palsgrave had left for England. In 1628 he 
entered into a ooutract with Richard Pynson 
[q. V.], stationer of London, for the printing of 
sixty reams of paper at 6s. 82. a ream ; and 
there is another mdcubure for printing 760 
copies of Palsgrave’s 'Lesclarcissement dels 
Inngnie Franooyse,’ one of the earliest at- 
tempts to explain in English the rules of 
French grammar. Fyneou engaged to print 
daily a sheet on both sides, and Palsgrave 
undertook not to keop him waiting for ‘ copy,’ 
This curious contract has been printed, with 
notes, by Mr. F. J. FurnivoH, ror the Philo- 
logical Society, Londoiy]1868], 4to. 

In 1626 among the officers and counoiUois 
anointed to be resident and about ^e person 
of Hen^ FitzTOT, duke of Richmond, natural 
son of Henry VIII, then six years of age, who 
had been appointed lieuteuant-geneim north 
of the Trent, was Palsgrave, his tutor, who was 
allowed three servants and on annual stipend 
of 18/. 6s. 8d. {HwmsiSfM&noiroftheBah 
of Itidkmond,\BSB, pp. xxiii, xxiv). His sig- 
nature _ is attached to several of the docu- 
ments issued in that and subsequent years by 
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die (wunoil of the north. "Writingto the king 
with reference to his pupil in 1629, Palsgrave 
asserts ‘ that according to [my] saying to you 
in the gallery at Hampton Oouit, I do my 
uttermost best to cause him to love learning, 
and to ie merry at it ; insomuch that without 
any manner mar or compulsion, he hath 
already a great furtherance in the principles 
grammatical both of Greek and Latin,’ In 
another letter, addressed to Lady Elizabeth 
Tallboys the same year, he remarks: ‘The 
Eng’s Grace said unto me in the presence 
of Master Parre and Master Page, I deliver, 
quod he, unto you three, my worldly jewel ; 
you twain to have the guiding of ms body, 
and thou, Palsgrave, to bring him up in virtue 
and Ipaming.’ 

In 1529 Palstave thanked More for his 
continued friendliness, and acknowledged 
that he was more bound to him than to any 
man, adding : ‘ I beseech you for your accus- 
tomed goodness to continue until such time 
that I may once more tread under foot this 
horrible monster^ poverty,’ At this period 
he told Sir William Stevynson that all he 
had to live by and pay his debts and support 
his mother was little more than 60/. for 
Alderton, ‘ and Holhroke he but 20/., Kay- 
ston 18/., my prebend in Polles 41., end my 
wages 20 marks ; and was indebted 92/.’ 
Stevynson was asked to tell his old pupil, 
the queen-dowager of France, that Palsgrave 
desired the benefice of Cawston, Norfolk, Li 
the Becord Office there is a draft ‘obligation,’ 
dated 1629, by which Palsgrave undertakes 
to pay Thomas Cromwell 71. ds. 8d. on his 
procuring a papal buU, under lead, called a 
union, for uniting the parish chm'ch of Aider- 
ton to the prebend of Portpoole in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

In 1631 he repaired to the university of 
Oxford, and the next year was incorporated 
M.A, there, and took the degree of B.D. 
(Wood, Athena Oamt, ed. Bliss,!. 121). On 
28 Oct. 1632 he informed one WiUiam St. 
Loe that he was about to keep house at 
Blackfriars, where ‘I could have with me 
your son, Mr. Bussell’s son, a younger brother 
of Andrew Baynton, and Mr. Noryce's son, 
of the king^s privy ehamher.’ Bfe' intended 
previously to spend some time at Cambridge 
'for three reasons : (1) I am already B.D., 
and hope to be D.D. ; (2) I could get a man 
to help me in teaching, as this constant at- 
tendance hurts my health. And I go to 
Cambridge rather than Oxford, because I 
have a benefice sixteen miles offi* 

On 3 Oct. 1633 he was collated by Arch- 
bishop Oranmer to the rectory of ^t. Dun- 
stan-in-the-East, London (Newoouut, Se- 
pertoriim, i, 334), and on 7 Nov. 1646 he was 


instituted to the rectory of Wadenhoe, 
Northamptonshire, where he resided until 
his death, which took place in 1664, before 
3 Aug. (BniDUDs, Sist, of Northmnptomhire, 
ii, 890). 

His principal work is: 1, ‘Lesclarcissement 
de la Lan^e Francoyse, compose par moistre 
Jehan Palsgraue Arigloys, natyf de Londres 
et gradue de Pans,’ London, 1630, black- 
letter, folio, with dedication to Ilenry VIII. 
Pynson seems to have printed only the first 
two parts of two sheets and a half (signed A 
in four, b in two, C in four), and fifty-nine 
leaves. After these comes a third part, with 
a fresh numbering of leaves from 1 to 473. 
The printing was finished on 18 July 1630 
by John Haukys, this work bemg the only 
known production of his press. The king's 
grant to Palsgrave of a privilege of seven 
years for his hook is dated at Ampthdl 
2 Sept, anno regni XXII. The hook was 
originally intended to he a kind of dictionary 
for the use of EngUshmon seekmg to acquire 
a knowledge of the French tongue. In this 
respect it has been superseded by later works, 
but it is now used in England for another 
purpose, as one of the best depositories of 
obsolete English words and phrases ; and it 
is of the greatest utility to those who are 
engaged in the study of tne EngU^ language 
in the transition state from the times of 
Chaucer, Gower, and Wiolif to those of 
Surrey and Wyat. In his epistle to the 
king’s grace the author says he had writteu 
two books before on the same subject, and 
had presented them to Queen Mary of France, 
and also to the Prince Charles Brandon, 
duke of Sufiblk, ‘ her most worthy espouse.’ 
These were probably manuscript hooks, os 
no such printed works ore known (Addit. 
MS. 24493, f. 93). Very few copies of the 
original ' Lescloxcissement ’ are now in exist- 
ence. Two ore in the British Museum, one 
containing manuscript notes by Sir Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas. Pe^aps one reason for its 
scarcity was the determination of the author 
that other teachers of French should not ob- 
tain copies. Consequently he ‘ willed Pynson 
to sell no copies to any otherpersous ihansuch 
os he should command to hare thorn, lest his 
profit by teachingtheFrench tongue might be 
mynished.’ The copy iu the Mazarin Luiraiy 
at Paris istheonly one ImowninFrancs. This 
was reprinted at the public expense under 
the auspices of the minister of public instruc- 
tion and the editorshm of F. G6uin, Paris, 
1862, 4to, pp. 889. It is included in the 
‘ Collection de Documents InSdits but I'His- 
toire de France.’ 

His other works are; 2. ‘Joannis Pals- 
gravi Londinensis Eephrosie Anglica in 
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Comoediain Acolasti. The Comedy of Acolaa 
tos trandated into cure Englysshe tongnt 
after suche maner asclwldeme are taught in 
the Grammer Schole, ^st worde for worda 
. , . and ofterwarde accordynge to the sence 
. . . -with admonitions . . . for the more per 
lyte instiuctynge of the lemets, and . . . t 
hrefe introductory to . . . the dyrera aortas 
of meters,’ Latin and English, London (Tho. 
Berthelet),1640,4to ^Brit.Maa.): dedicated 
to Henry VIII. This -work was originally 
■writteniiiLntinby WilliamFuUonius. 3. ‘An- 
notationesverhorum.’ 4. ‘Annotationes par- 
tioipioium.’ 5. ‘ Epistolse ad diversoa.’ 

He probably, either with or without his 
name, printed other works. One John ‘Wil- 
liamson, jun., writing to Cromwell, says 
‘Please it you also to know that I have sent 
YOU oon hundrath bookes entitled “Le 
jlyrour de Terite,” whiche I have receyved 
this present daie of MaisterPolgrave’ (Elijb, 
Original Letters, 3rd ser. ii. 

Davy, on the authority of watt, erro- 
neously ascribes to Palsgrave^ through 
curious blunder, the authorship of 'Cate- 
chismus. Translated by W. Turner, Doctor 
of Phisieke,’ London, 1672, 8vo (Athenee 
Suffoldenses, i, 93), The real title of this 
work is ‘The Cateobisme . . . used in the 
dominions that are under , . . Prince Fre- 
derike the Palsgrave of the Ehene,’ London 
Johnes), 1672, 8vo. 

[Addit.HSS. 19106, f. 67 J, 10165, f. 93; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), pp. 436, 470 
(Dibdin), iii. 3632 ; Baker’s Biogr. Oram. 1612, 
i, 660, ii. 4 ; Bale’s Scriptt. Brit. Cat. pars i. p. 
710; Beloe’s Anecd. vi. 344; Brewer and 
Gairdner’s Letters andHemorials of HenryVIH; 
Cooper's Athcnee Cantabr. i. 119, 645; Dodd's 
Church Hist. i. 228; Foster’s Alumni Oson. 
early series, iii. 1111; Hennett FIB, 46, £ 36; 
Lowndes's Bibl. hlao. (Bohn), pp. 686, 839, 
849, 1769; Palgriive Family Memorials, by 
Palmer and Tncker, p. 203 ; Pite, De Anglis 
Scriptoribus, p. 703 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 571 ; 
Miss "Wood’s Letters, i. 180, 202.] T. C. 

PALTOCK, ROBERT (1697-1767), ro- 
mance-writer, born in 1697, was only son of 
Thomas Paltock of St. James's, Westminster. 
His father was the third husband of his 
mother, Anne, whose first and second hus- 
bands were respectivelyilr. Johnson of Wood- 
ford, Essex, and Edward Carle or Curll (d. 
1601), jeweller,of Bed Lion Square, Holbom. 
His grandfather, John Paltock (1624-1682), 
attorney, of Thavie's Inn, London, who mar- 
ried on 14 Sept. 1648 Elizabeth (1631-1707), 
fourth daughter of Francis Steward of Braugh- 
ing, Hertfordshire (Ches'itck, London Mar- 
riage Licenses, ed. Foster, col. 1013 ; Olut- 
XCEBUCK, Sertfordshire, iii. 180), benefited 


greatly under the will (P.0.0. 81, Penn) 
of his uncle, Thomas Paltock {d. 1670), of 
Botwell, in the parish of Hayes, Middlesex, 
and of Kingston-upon-Thames, and left pro- 
perty in London, Suffolk, Middlesex, Essex, 
and Hertfordshire (will in P.O.C. 89, 
Cottle). After the death of Robert’s father in 
1701 (of. Letters of Administration, P.C.O. 
12 April 1701) his mother lived chiefly 
at Enfield, Middlesex. Robert seems to 
hove been a favourite with his paternal 
grandmother, for in her will, proved on 
7 Feb. 1700-7, she left him, on his coming 
of age, one hundred aud fifty pounds and her 
house at Enfield, provided that her daughter, 
Elizabeth Paltock, should die without lawful 
issue (will in Commissarii Court qf London, 
Bk. 1706-7, f. 247). Robert’s mother died 
at Enfield in January 1711-12 (Parish Re- 
gister), leaving her son to the care of her 
‘loving friends,’ Robert Nightingale and 
John Grene, or Green, of Enfield (will in 
P.C.C. 76, Barnes). Like many of his 
kinsfolk, Robert become on attorney, and 
for several years resided in Clement s Inn, 
London. From the will of hie brother-in- 
law, Brinlay Skinner (d. 1764) of Ryme 
Intrinsica, Dorset, sometime consul at Leg- 
horn, it is clear that before August 1769 
Paltock had quitted Clement’s Inn for a 
residence in Back Lane, St. Mary, Lambeth 
(will in P.O.C. 486^impson). 

Paltock died in Bade Lane on 20 Match 
1767 (of. Letters of Administration, P.C.C. 
16 April 1767), and was buried at Ryme In- 
trinsico (Hutchins, Dorset, 3rd ed. iv. 
493-4). By his marriage to Anna, daughter 
of John Skinner, Italian merchant, of Austin 
Friars, London {ib, ii. 609), he had issue 
John (1731-1789), a Bengal merchant; 
^bert (5. 1737), surgeon at Ryme Intrin- 
sica, who became possessor of the Skinner 
OToperty there on the doath of his cousin, 
Eleanor Boddington, in March 1796 (ib, iv. 
492) ; Anna, who ‘ married a clergyman widi 
eight children ; ’ and Eleanor, who married 
twice. Mrs. Pdtock was buried at St. Mary, 
Lambeth, on 14 Jan. 1767 (Par. Reg.) 

Ppltock's fame rests enduringly on his 
original and fascinating romance, entitled 
‘ The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, 
a Cornish Man . . . "With on Introduction 
by R. S., a passenger in the Hector/ 2 vols. 
12mo, London, 1761; with plates by Boitard. 
It is dedicated to Elizabeth, countess of 
Northumberland, whom Paltock took (so he 

f ^antly assured her) as the prototype of 
is enchanting heroine Youwarkeo. I'he in- 
troduction and dedication are signed with 
";he initials ‘ R. P,,’ and for many years the 
'.utlior’s full name was unknown. But in 
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tie ‘Monthly Magazine ’for December 1802 
(p. 379) a correspondent signing himself 
‘ Libematus ’ gave the author’s name cor- 
rectly, and added that the present was not 
the original title, ‘that being Peter Pan- 
tile,” or something like it, which the book- 
sellers objected to.’ It has been plausibly 
suggested that Paltock named his hero after 
John 'WUkins, bishop of Chester, who, in the 
second part of his ‘ Mathematical Magick,’ 
had seriously discussed the question whether 
men could acquire the art of flying. The 
original agreement for the sale of the manu- 
script of ‘Peter Wilkins’ was brought to 
light in 1836 at a sale of books and manu- 
scripts which had once belonged to Bobert 
Doddey the publisher, and was acquired by 
James Crossley [q. v.] of Manchester, a por- 
tion of whose library was sold in 1884. 
According to this document, Paltock re- 
ceived for the copyright 201., twelve copies 
of the book, and ‘ the cuts of the first im- 
pression’ fproof ‘impressions of the illustra- 
tions). Some copies of the book are said to 
be dated 1760, which is probable, as it 
appears in the list of new books announced 
in the ' Gentleman’s Magazine’ for November 
1760. An edition appeared immediately 
afterwards at Dublin, so the book must have 
had some sale, desmte the sneering criticism 
of the ‘ Monthly Eeviow.’ A new edition 
speared at London in 1783, and another at 
Berwick in 1784. It was included in Weber’s 
‘Popular Bomances,’ 1812, and published 
separately, with some charming plates by 
Stothardj in 1816, 2 vols. 12mo. Within the 
last fifty years it has been frequently issued, 
entire or mutilated, in a popular form. An 
excellent reprint of the original edition, with 
some of the quaint plates by Boitard, was 
published under the editorship of Mr. A. II. 
Bullen in 1884^ 2 vols. 8vo. ‘ Peter Wilkins ’ 
afforded material for a pantomime, ‘with 
songs,’ produced^ at Sadler’s Wells in 1800. 
A ‘melodramatic spectacle in two acts,’ 
fotmded on the romance, was acted at Oo- 
vent Garden on 16 April 1827 (printed in 
vol. ssv. of Lacy’s ‘ Acting Edition of Plays ’). 
In 1763 a French tranmation by Philippe 
Florent de Puisieux was issued at Paris, 
8 vols. 16mo, and was included in vols. xxii.- 
xxiii. of DePerthe’s ‘Voyages Imaginaires’ 
(1788-9). A German translation was pub- 
lished in 1767 at Brunswick, 8vo. 

Of ‘Peter Wilkins’ Coleridge is reported 
to have spoken in terms of euthusiastio ad- 
miration (Table-Talk, ed. 1861, pp. 331-2). 
Southey, in a note on a passage of the 
'Curse of ICehama,’ says that Paltodi’s 
winged people ‘ are the most beautiful crea- 
tures of imagination that ever were devised,’ 


and adds that Sir Walter Scott was a warm 
admirer of the book. With Charles Lamb at 
Christ’s Hospital the story was a favourite ; 
while Leigh Hunt never wearied of it (cf. 
his essays in Zondora Journal, 6 Nov. 1834; 
Book for a Comer, ed. 1808, i. 68). 

In 1751 appeared a duU tale called ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Life of Pamese, a Spanish Lady : 
interspersed 'with the story of Beaumont and 
Sarpeta. Translated from the Spanish manu- 
script, by B. P., Gent.,’ London, 12mo. As 
it is dedicated to Frances Q723-1810), wife 
of Commodore Matthew Mitchell or Michell 
(1706-1762), M.P., of Chitterne, Wiltshire, 
who was Futock’s second cousin, there can 
be no doubt that Paltock was the author, 
although the book is unworthy of him. 

Paltock has been doubtfully identified 
■with the ‘B. P., Biographer,’ who published 
in 1763 ‘Virtue &iumpWnt and Pride 
Abased in the Humorous ^story of Dicky 
Gotham and Doll Clod’ (Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. ix. 372). The ‘ Monthly Beview,’ 
in some six lines of condemnation, considers 
it to have been ‘written for the express en- 
tertainment of the kitchen, but no details are 
given, and no copy of the book is accessible. 

[Atheneeum, 2 Aug. 1884 p. 145, 16 Aug. 1884 
p. 266, 14 Fob, 1885, p. 215 ; Introdnotion to 
Pater 'Wilkins, ed. Bullon, 1884; Bonse and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Cornnb. ; Boose's Collect. 
Comub. ; Will of Bdtrord Curll in P.C.C. 186, 
Vere; 'Will of Eobert Paltock in P.C.C. 106, 
C-ee, 1705; Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, ii. 119; 
Hoare's Wiltshire— Hundred of Hoytesbury, i. 
172, 174-6 ; Hutchins’s Dorset, 1803, ii. 603 ; 
Allibone’s Diet. ii. 1496 ; cf. both Foster’s and 
Harleian Society’s editions of Chester’s London 
Marriage Licenses ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
xii. 446, 8tb ser. viii. 204.] G. G. 

PAMAN, HENBY, M.D. (1626-1696), 
physician, son of Bobert Paman, was born 
at his fatW’s .estate of Chevington, Su'ffolk, 
in 1026. He entered as a sizar at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, on 22 June 1643, where 
William Sanoroft [q.v.] was his tutor. They 
became friends for life. He migrated to St. 
John’s College on 22 July 1646, graduated 
B.A. the same year, and -was elected a fel- 
low of that ooUege. He became M.A. in 
1660, and was incorporated M.A. at Oxford 
on 11 July 1666. On 20 June 1666 he kept 
an act for a medical degree before Professor 
Francis Glisson [q. v.], maintaining the thesis 
'Morbis acutis convenit dieta tenuissima’ 
(note in Glisson’s haud'writing, vol. iii. of his 
papers). In the same year he was senior 
proctor, and in 1668 he naduated M.D., 
being incorporated M.D. at Oxford on 13 July 
1669. He was elected public orator at Cam- 
bridge on 6 March 1674, and held office till 
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9 July 1681. Eight Latin letters written by 
liiiti i I this capacity were printed^ under the 
title ‘Literse Academite Cantabrigiensia ab 
Henrico Paman cum esset orator publicus 
script®’ (Wabd, GresTtam Frofeasora, ap- 
pendix, p. xvi). They are addressed to the 
astronomer, John Hevel, on 19 May 1674; 
to James, duke of Monmouth, on 12 June 
1674, and twice without date; to Charles H 
ou 11 Sept. 1674; to Chief-justice SirPrancia 
North; to William, duke of Newcastle, on 
7 Aug. 1076; to Saneroft, archbishop of 
CanterbiUTT, on 8 Jan. 1677. In 1677 Paman 
went to reside in Lambeth Palace with Arch- 
bishop Saneroft. On 21 June 1679 he was 
appointed professor of physic at Gresham 
CoUoge, and on 1 Dec. Iw6 he was elected 
P.B.S. In 1688 he was admitted a candidate 
at the College of Physicians, and elected a 
fellow on 12 April 1087. He graduated 
LL.D.at Cambridge in 1684, and was there- 
upon appointed master of the faculties by 
Sancron. He resigned his professorship on 
21 June 1689. When Saneroft declined the 
oaths to William UC and left Lambeth, 
Paman also declined, and gave up his master- 
ship of the faculties. He went to live in the 
arish of St. Paul, Oovent Garden, where he 
ied in Jime 1696; he was buned in the 
parish church. He was rich, and, after pro- 
viding for his relations, left oonsiderable 
sums of money and books to St. John’s Col- 
lege, to Emmanuel College, to the College 
01 Physicians, and to ms native ]^arish. 
Though he published nothing himself, he is 
known to every reader of medicine, because 
a Latin letter by him to Dr. Thomas Syden- 
ham [q. V.] is published in Sydenham’s works 
as a preface to the treatise ‘ De LuisVeneri® 
historiil et curatione.’ It praises Sydenham’s 
method, and urges him to write on this sub- 
ject. Sydenham (ed. Pechey, 1729, p. 244) 
says that Paman had long been his &iend, 
and adds, ‘I always valued your friendship 
as a most precious thing,’ 

[Hunk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 448 ; Ward’s Lives 
of the Professors of Grresbam CoU^, 1740; 
manuscripts in Sloane collection in Bnt. Mus. 
3309 vol. iv., and 4162 vol. iii, ; Patrick’s Autob. 
1839, p. 140.1 N. M, 

PANDDliP^ (d. _1226), papal lerate and 
bishop of Norwich, is usually identified with 
Pandulfus Masca, a member of a noble Pisan 
house of that name, who was mads cardinal- 
priest of the Twelve Apostles hy Lucius TIT 
InDecemher 1182, discharged some important 
papal legations, and wrote the lives of some 
of the popes (Mtoatoei, JBer. Ital. Scriptorea, 
vfid. iii, pt. i, p. 276 ; cf. however, Mas LIxkcb, 
Triaor de Chronolopie, 0 . 1188, who refers to 
CasdeIpIA, Afemone iStwvcAe de' Cterdwwfi, L) 


Giaconius, in his life of Pandulf Masca, has 
also told us that he was made subdeacou by 
OaliadiUB 11 (1119-1124), so that, if the re- 
ceived identification is accepted, our Pandulf 
must have died more than a himdred years 
after receiving the eubdioconate. Moreover, 
Ciaconius so early as 1677 clearly pointed 
out the error of identifying Pandulf the 
English legate with Pandulf Masca. Never- 
theless the identification is stiH often made, 
and even in so accurate a work as Dr. Stubbs's 
'Begistrum Sacrum Anglicanum’ (p. 38) the 
bishop of Norwich is called ‘PanduEf Masca.’ 
But it is quite clear that the later Pandulf 
was never a cardinal at all (he is only colled 
cardinal in John q/' Ypr^ CSiron, de St, 
Berlin in BoiratmT, zviii. 604), and when 
he first crosses English history is regularly 
described as the pope’s suhdeacon sii^ly 
(see the life of Pondulfus Masca in Ou- 
cornps, Hiat, Pontijieum Bom. et 8. B. B. 
Cardinalium, i. 1114-16, Borne, 1677; cf. 
alsoMuEATOHi, Ber. Ital. Soriptorea, vol. ui. 
pt. i. pp. 276-8, which corrects and adds to 
the biography of Ciaconius). 

Pandulf was a Bomon by birth (Ann. 
Worcester, p. 404), and became a clerk of the 
papal court under Innocent III. When the 
quarrel between Innocent III and King J olm 
with regard to the disputed succesmon to 
the archbishopric of Conterbu^ had already 
lasted more ^an four years, John began to 
realise the necessity of ending the struggle, 
and besought the pope to send envoys to 
treat with him about peace (Ann, Bwlon, 
pp. 209-10). Innocent accepted the English 
king’s advances, and selected Pandulf for tbe 
mission, along with a knight of St. John 
named brother Durandus. Pandulf is va- 
riously described as ‘mogister’ (Ann. Osney, 
p. 66 ), |_domini pap® subdiaconus' (Mait. 
Paeib, ii. 631 ; ■wiziiB,p, 66 ), and ‘quidom 
de capellanis domini pap®’ (Ann. Margam, 
p. 36). The pope calls both envoys ‘]^i- 
IiarranostroB,^audinMagna Oharta and other 
official documents Pandulf is called ‘ domini 
pap® subdiaconus et familiaris’ (cf. John’s 
submission, liedera, i. 116; Ann. Burton, 
p. 218). The nuncios reached England at 
the end of July 1211 ('postfestum S. Jacobi;’ 
Ann. Waverleg, p. 26^. As they li-avelled 
through England they were received with 
extraordinary demonstoations of popular re- 
joicing (Ann. Omey, p. 66 ; Wtseb, p. 66 ). 
John came hack £rom his Welsh expedition 
to meet them in August at Northampton, A 
great council of nobles also assembled at the 
someplace. The Burton ‘Ajmals’(pp. 209- 
317) preserve a long and i^ost suspiciously 
minute and circumstantial account of the 
negotiations that ensued, The nuncios de-- 
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manded the restoration of Laiigton and the 
piiled bishops. John answered angrily that 
he would Lang Langton if Le could oatoL 
bun, and that he was only bound to obey 
the pope in things spiritual. Pandulf replied 
that John was equally bound to obey the 
pope in things temporal as in things spi- 
ritual. A long and angw historical con- 
troversy ensuedi in which Pandulf said that 
Jolm was striving to uphold the infamous 
laws of William the Bastard, rather than the 
evoellent laws of St. Edward. At lost 
Pandulf formally promulgated John’s excom- 
munication, and deolar^ the English a^ 
solved from their allegiance. John did his 
best to frighten Pandulf, and hanged and 
mutilated varioua criminals in his presence 
to Imeak bis resolution. But the undaunted 
subdeacon remained firm, and actually saved 
one of the criminals, who was a clerk, from the 
royal sentence. John did not venture to do 
violence to the papal envoysj^d they safely 
returned to the continent. The only results 
of the mission were that some of the king’s 
clerks returned with them to open up further 
negotiations with the pope (Aim. margam, 
p. 31), and that tho interdiot was slightly 
relaxed in the case of dying persons (^Ann. 
IFaverleg, p, 271). Pandulf now joined 
Stephen Langton and the exiled bishops in 
Elanders (Ann, Dunttable, p. SO). He then 
returned to Borne (Ann. Oeney, p. 66 ; Ann. 
Margam, p. 31). Perhaps he accompanied 
Langton, who also went to Borne about the 
some time. It should be added that some 
writers, including Dr. Pauli (Geackichte von 
Migland, iii. 866-6), reject the whole story 
of tMs first mission, hmieving it to be baaed 
upon the fancy of the Burton annalist, who 
described the great scene between the king 
and the papal envoy. But, though this is cer- 
tainly suspicious, there seems other evidence 
for the fact of the mission (Ann. Waverley,p. 
271 j Ann, Margam, pp. 30-1 ; Cent. PioE. 
Wiu. ii. 169 ; Morea Kiat. ii. 140 ; Maw. 
Paihs, Eiat. Major, ; Ohron.^toma- 
yena2sinBoi7a'DSi,xviii. 360). Manyofthese 
WTiters,however,maysimply copy the Burton 
and Waverley annalists ; the silenco of earlier 
writers like Walter of Coventry (ii. 211), 
and the absence of anyreference to the matter 
in either English or papal documents/ make 
for the sceptical view. 

John’s diffi.culties now came to a crisis, 
and the negotiations renewed by his envoys 
at Borne were vigorously pressed forward. 
On 27 Eeh. 1213 Tnnooent wrote to John, 
announcing a fresh embassy. Pandulf and 
Durand were again the nuncios. They brought 
with them thehord Conditions of Jew’s sub- 
mission, drawn up at Borne with the consent 


of John’s envOTS (FloresSiat.il, 143; Calerv 
dar of Papal Letters, i. 37). Passing through 
Erance, Pandulf saw Pmlip Augustus, and 
forbade him invading England untU the 
mission was accomplished. Two tei^lars 
preceded Pandulf over the Channel, Early 
in May they were graciously received 1^' 
John at Ewell, near Dover. On IS May 
Pandulf himself saw the king at Dover, and 
threatened him with immediate Pmich in- 
vasion if he would not submit to the hoJy 
see. On 15 May John’s humiliation war 
completed. 

Before numerous witnesses John formally 
surrendered his crown to Pandulf, as thfr 
pope’s proctor, and received it back from the 
nuncio’s hands as a fief of the holy see (the 
documents of submission and reconinliatioii 
are printed in the Annals <f Burton, pp. 21S- 
223; Bxhur, Fcedera, i. 108, 111-12; F^. 
Innocentiilll, ed.Migne. Theimpressionp^- 
duced in Europe is well illustrated in vV, 
Brito’s Philippidos in BotrairET, xvii. 233), 
Pandulf received 8,000/. as an instalment 
of tho compensation promised for the damaga 
sustained by the church during the iuterdi^. 
Matthew I’aris tells us, in his nietoiicnl way, 
how Pandulf trampled this money under foe® 
os an earnest of the future subjection ol 
England to Borne (Siat. Mqjor, ii. 546). 
Pandulf seems soon after to have retnmeS 
to Fronce, whore he gave the 8,000/. to the 
exiled bishops, and persuaded them to go hack 
to England. The return of Langton and tbv 
bishops ended the acute phase of the struggle, 

Pandulf held an interview with PMHp 
Augustus at Glravelines (Boitq'uet, xviii.664, 
hut cf. id. 666, which says at Coloi^, where 
the French were waiting to invade England. 
Philip thought himself cheated by the pope, 
and was very angry with Innocent and hie 
agent for accepting the submission fsS Jobn, 
and thus frustrating his expected easy con- 
quest of England. But Pandulf was soon 
back again in England, where he now busied 
himself in settling the complicated details 
that still remained to he arranged before the 
relations of England and Borne again became 
normal. A personago of greater weight than 
the humble subdeaoon now appears on the 
scene. Nicholas, cardinalhishop of Tusculum, 
was appointed papal legate before 6 July, and 
sent to England to complete Pondulf’s work, 
lie arrived in England about Michadmas, 
Pandulf was jointly commissioned with him 
to inquire about anmrs of Peter pence due to 
the pope from En^and (J^. Inn, III, iii, 
960, ed. Migne). He was also still employed 
in collecting money to compensate the snf- 
ferexsfromtheinterdiotjinmediatingbstween 
J ohn and the Ws^sh, and other business, He 
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attended the solemn relaxation of the in- 
terdict hj the legate and Langton at St. 
Paul’s (Jhores But. ii. 148). He exacted 
100,000 marks from John for damaees {Cal. 
taptd letters, i. 40 ; Epp. Irm. Ill, iii. 958, 
ed. Migne) . The records of Evesham ( Chron. 
Evesham, pp. 231-4) show how his heavy 
hand was felt in ev^ monastery in England. 

’Pandulf at this time constantly crossed and 
recrossed the Channel (' ultro citroque discur- 
rens,’ Wait. Cov, ii. 228). In June 1214 he 
was at Anjou (Feedera, i. 122). Matthew 
Paris says that he was now sent to Rome _bv 
the legate, against whose actions the Enghsn 
hishops had appealed. This must hare been 
early rn 1214. At Rome he fought fiercely 
with Simon Langton v.l who was also 
there {Sist. Major, ii. 371-2). But it was 
a defeat for Pandidf that the bishop of Tus- 
culum’s mission was brought to an end, 
though thisfact necessitated bus own presence 
again in England. He remained in this 
country for nearly all the rest of John's reign. 
He was at the king’s side during the critical 
struggle of 1215 Ijb. ii. 389). He is men- 
tioned in the preamble to Magna Charta as 
one of the faithful band who adhered to John 
to the last, and by whose counsel the groat 
charter of liberties was issued on 16 June 
1216 (Select Charters, p. 296). In article 62 
of the charter Pandulf is associated with the 
archbishops of Canterbury and Dublin, and 
some otbu bishops, as sureties for the ^ne- 
ral pardon and pacification promised b^ tbe 
king (ib. p. 306). But John immediately 
sought means of repudiating his word, and 
saw no better way out of his difficulties than 
to keep the pope and Pandulf thoroughly 
on his side. The bishopric of Horwich had 
been vacant since tbe death of John’s old 
minister, Bishop Grey, in 1214. On 18 July 
he urged the prior and convent to make an 
election, according to the advice of Peter des 
Rochesrq.v.] andotherprolate 8 ,andtheman- 
dateof thepope. BeforeQAug., on which day 
he is described as bishop-elect, Pandulf seems 
to have been in some way elected to the 
vacant see ^AUir, iu. 443, from Hot. Pat. 
p. 162. Lb Nbtb, Fasti Ileal. At^l. ii, 460, 
ed. Hardy, is certainly wrong in patting tbe 
election as late as 1218). In August 1216 
Pandulf is described by the Jjope as hishop- 
elect (^l. Papal Letters, iT 141 ; of. also 
Ann. Bitnstable, p. 43 ; Ann. TeuiJcesburu, p. 
61 ; and Ann. Worcester, ■p. 406). All these 
three chroniclers date the election in 1216. 
The Worcester ‘Annals’ also say he was 
elected ' pnecepto domini papse.’ But there 
may well have oeen some irregularity in the 
election. On 16 Aug. a papal letter was laid 
before the assemhled bishc^s at BracMey, 


when the archbishop was ordered to excom- 
municate the king’s enemies, and Pandulf 
was associated with Peter des Roches, bishop 
of Winchester, and the abbot of Reading m 
compelling obedience to this mandated Wait. 
Oov. ii. 223). John now persuaded Pandulf 
to go to Rome and explain to Innocent the 
miserable plight of his new vassal (Rtaib]^ 
Fcedera, i. 136 ; cf. Matt. Pabis, li. 618). 
On 13 Sept., the same day, Pandulf witnessed 
at Dover a charter to St. Oswald’s Priory, at 
If ostell ( Cal. Papal Letters, i. 62). He was 
there on 4 Sept. (Fcedera, i. 137). But befote 
Pandulf had started for Rome Innocent in 
issued on 25 Aug. a bull quashing Magna 
Charta. The arrival of the_ bull in England 
doubtless made Fandulf’s journey unneces- 
sary. Anyhow, heremainedinEngland, where 
he now ventured to excommunicate b^ name 
the leaders of the baronial party, who in tW 
turn appealed to the Lateran council then 
about to ait (Wait. Cot. ii. 224). Langton 
nowresolved to set out for Rome, butPandnlf 
suspended him on the eve of hie taking ship 
(OoaoBSHAii, p. 174; Matt. Pabis, ii.628- 
630. Wait. CJot. (ii. 226) says followed 
him across the Channel and suspended him 
abroad). John seized Longtou’s estates, and 
Innocent confirmed Pandedfs action. After 
the borons in their despair had called on Louis 
of Prance, the arrival of Cardinal Gualo, a 
new papal legate, again rel^ated Pandulf to 
the subordinate position wmch he had held 
during the mission of Ifioholas of Tusoulum, 
Fandulfs movements during the first two 
years of the reign of Henry III are not 
easy to trace. BGs name occurs in few 
English state papers, and the chroniclers 
tell us little of his movements. The 
‘Annals of Worcester' (p. 409) moke the 
‘bishop of Norwich’ present at the new 
Worcester Cathedral on 7 Juno 1218, and 
this could only have been Pandulf. But he 
may well have spent most of his time at 
tbe papal curia, where he is now described 
BS ‘papal notary’ (Cal, Papal Reg, i. 66 ) 
and the ‘pope’s (mamberlain’^(i5. i. 67). He 
obtained by the papal favour various bene- 
fices in England, including preferment in 
the dioceses of Soliabu^ and Ohi^ester, as 
well as the church of Exminster, which, 
however, was conteeted against him by one 
Adam Aaron, who claimed to be in lawful 
possession of it, and had a suiSciently strong 
case for Honorius III to refer its examina- 
tion to the archbishop of Canterbury on 
18 July 1218 (■&>. i. 66 ). Pandulf was also 
charged with the collection of a crusading 
twentieth ( 16 . i. 67), an employment which 
may well have brought him. again to Eng- 
land. He was not, ho'werer, consecrated to, 
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the bishopric of Norwich, thougli now 
generally recognised as bishop-elect. On 
12 Sept. 1218 Pandulf was appointed papal 
legate in England, in succession to Cardinal 
(lualo, who had begged for leave to retire 
from the thankless post (ib. i. 68). A few 
days earlier (4 Sept.) Pandulf was allowed 
to ‘ provide for ’ his ‘ kinsman Giles,’ a 
papal subdeacon, with any suitable bene- 
flee in his diocese, despite Giles already 
holding the distant archdeaconry of Thessa- 
lonica (ib. i. 68). And on the same day 
Honorins issued an injunction that the 
bishops in whose diocese Pandulf possessed 
benences were not to molest him or dispose 
of hih rights (ib. i. 68). A nephew of Pondulf, 
who took his uncle’s name, was included in 
his household during his legation in Eng- 
land (ib. i. 70). 

Gualo left England on 2.3 Nov. 1218, and 
Pandulf arrived on 8 Dec. (CoooESiiAXt, p. 
26D j of. Ann. Waverlty, p. 291). The new 
prelate’s arrival synchronised with most im- 
portant events in England. William Mar- 
shall, earl of Pembroke, died in May 1219,and 
with him expired the exceptional authority 
entrusted to the regent. The ministers now 
governed in the name of the youthful king. 
Hubert de Burgh, the justiciar, and Peter 
des Roches, bishop of Winchester, the tutor 
of the king, were the most important of 
these. The chancellor had been practically 
suspended, and his functions were carried 
out by a vice-chancellor, Ralph Neville. 
Hubert and Peter were not in ogreement 
between themselves. These circumstances 
made it easy for Pandulf to practically 
exercise the first place in the state, John's 
emrender of the kingdom having given the 
pope on admitted temporal authority in ad- 
dition to the spiritual authority inherent in 
bis oifice. From the death of Pembroke to 
his own recall in the summer of 1221, a 
space of rather more than two years, Fon- 
dulf almost acted as king of England. 

The success of Pandulrs administration is 
the beet proof that his love of money was not 
incompatible with statesmanlike capacity. 
Traces were made with France ana Scot- 
land, the revenue was increased, the country 
prospered under the peace, and the absence 
of the leaders of the civil war on crusade 
gave men time to forget the ancient dis- 
sensions. The youi^ king was crowned 
a second time at Westminster, on which 
occasion Pandulf, though present, judiciously 
left to Archbishop Langton the duty of 
officiati^ at the ceremony (^n. Dunstaph, 
p. 67). Pandulfs correspondence, printed in 
Shirley's ‘Royal Letters’ (vol. il), shows, 
however, that no details of government were 
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too minute to occupy the legate’s atten- 
tion. We find him appointing colleagues 
to the sherifis in their work of collecting the 
revenue (Royal Letters, i. 27), stimulating 
the sluggishness of the justiciar and the 
bishop of Winchester in repressing the 
Jewish usurers (i&. i. 36), and taking so 
active a part in the administration of Gas- 
cony that the first business of a returned 
seneschal was to seek out an interview with 
him (>6. i. 49). Though sufiering &om ill- 
health, Pandulf did not relax his efibrts. 
He undertook troublesome journeys to 
Wales or the borders in the vain hope of 
pacifying Llywelyn. He vigorously used 
the papal name to put down ‘ adulterine 
castles.^ He drove away usuratng castel- 
lans from royal castles, and would net allow 
any subject to have more than one such 
stronghold in his charge. He secured 
faithtul custodians for the remaining strong- 
holds, and forbad tbe election of new castles 
(Ann. JDunst. p. 65 ; Royal Letters, i. 100, 
121, 635, cf. p. xxiii). lie excommunicated 
the Earl of Albemarle for delaying to sur- 
render his castles. He procured the re- 
sumption of large tracts of royal domain. 
Pie persuaded the king of Man to surrender 
hie island to the pope, as John had sur- 
rendered England (Coil. Rapal Letters, i. 
69). The communes of southern France 
wrote imploring his protection, or justifying 
their conduct (Royal Letters, i. 122, 132, 
141). In peremptory tones he hade the 
ministers put down robberies, or redress his 
servants’ grievances. 

Though not specially greedy for himself, 
Pandulf obtained from the pope permission 
to convert for the payment of his debts, ‘as 
far as it can be done without scandal,’ the 
proceeds of non-conventuol churches in his 
diocese and the manors in his gift (Oal. 
Papal Letters, i. 68). Nor was his influence 
less upon the churen than on the state. The 
large number of letters of Honorius HI 
calendared in Mr. Bliss’s ‘ Oalendar of Papal 
Letters ’ shows that in most matters Pan- 
dulf acted in direct obedience to his master's 
injunctions, though tlie same source gives 
plenty of evidence of the self-restraint of 
pope and legate alike, and of their desire to 
avoid giving cause for scandal. PanduR 
filled up bislioprics and smaller benefices at 
his pleasure, appointing, for example, John, 
abbot of Fountains, by ]papal j^vision to 
the bishoprio of Ely (ib. ^. 74 ; Wii/r. Got, 
ii. 241), receiving the resignation of bishop 
William of Saint Mdro I'EgUse of London 
Lhmst, p._ 66), and protectin{[ foreign 
holders of En^sh preferments agmust the 
greediness of Engli^ lords and their clerks 

S 
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(TJoyaZ Letters, i. 77). He attended some 
famous ecclesiastical ceremonies, sucli as the 
translation of St. Thomas of Oenterhury 
(Amu Bemumdsey, p. 464), -where he also 
gave place to Lan^on to officiate at the 
ceremony in his own cathedral. It was by 
Pandnlf's ad-vice that Langton ordered the 
feast of St. Thomas^ the Martyr to ha ob- 
served in England -with the same solemnities 
as a Sunday (Walt. Cot. li. 246). Pandulf 
attended the laying of the first stone of the 
praaent Salisbury Cathedral Temhes- 
bury, p. 66). He busied himself in pro- 
moting a crusade, obtaining a graduated tax 
from England, which -was deswed to help 
the king of Jerusalem (Ann, Btmxtaple, p. 
67) ; but he allowed the necessities of state 
to absolve Hubert de Burgh from the cru- 
sadingvow which he had token (i5. p. 128; 
Gal. Baptl Letters, i. 63. It is strongly 
to Pandulf's credit that an English chro- 
nicler (Flores Sht. ii. 178) should testi^ 
emphatically to the legate’s great services in 
apj^sing the stiQ hot factions of England 
and in ending the last remnants of civil 


war. 

Despite Pandulf’s tact, his great activity 
and high-handed action could not but pro- 
voke opposition. He joined -with Peter des 
Boches m demanding the appointment of a 
Poitevin noble to act os seneschal of Poitou 
and Guienne in succession to Geoffrey Neville 
(d.l22^[q. T.], who had resigned inNovem- 
Derl2lS. But theory of the citizens of Niorb 
-that there could come no worse calamity to 
-the land than the investment of one of their 
feudal neighbours with iotoI author% over 
them was answered by Hubert de Burgh, 
who, after a long struggle, procured the ap- 
pointment of anEnglm seneschal. Hence- 
mrth Pandulf and the justiciar were sworn 
enemies. But Pandulf had already an enemy 
in Azchhishop Langton. When he first 
came to EnglaniLHonoriua III had directed 
him not to seek wi consecration as bishop of 
Norwich, on the ground that as bishop-elect 
he did not owe the obedience to his metro- 
politan which natural^ followed upon his 
consecration (Biayal Letters, i, 683). But 
despite this, Langton persisted in attempts 
to bring him -unaer his jurisdiction, so that 
Pandulf hod to get a second bulLfrom Borne 
to ke^ him free firom the primate’s autho- 
rity. Langton andHuhertnowseem (Shirley’s 
Preface^ to Boyal Letters, i. xxiT-xx-vi) to 
Imvejoined^ together to make Pandulf’s posi- 
-(don impossible. Langton, thwarted at home, 
-went to Borne, where his great influence 
prevailed upon Honorlus to promise that, so 
Tong as Langton lived, the legatine power 

•mid be discharged iJy the archbishop of 


Oanterhury, and that no special legate a 
latere shomd he sent to England (Ami, jbun- 
staple, p. 74). The pope must have written 
to Pandulf ordering him to resign his lem. 
tion. On 19 July 1321 Pandulf solemnly 
resigned bis functions in the presence of 
several bishops at Westminster (Flores Fist 
iL 172-3). Langton himself did not get 
hack from Borne until August. 

The legate’s abrupt retirement was 
smoothed over by his being sent by the king 
on a mission to Poitou to procure a proloTt 
gation of the truce (Ann. Ihmstaple, p. 76). 
From Poitou he went to Borne. There was 
no longer any reason for delaying his conse- 
cration to the hishoprio to which he had been 
elected seven years before. On 29 May 122S 
Pandulf was consecrated bishop of Norwich 
by Honorius DI in person (Ann. Waverlm, 
p. 296). 

Pondnlf ’s name is not very closely aaso- 
dated with the English diocese, though he 
made somo contributions towards tho repair 
of the fabric of his church (Coraoir, p. 894). 
He was still attached to the service of 
Henry HI. In 1223 he was present at the 
funeral of Philip Augustus at Saint Dens 
(Quil. Annorieus in Boua-mn:, xvii. 116). 
It was heheved in England that he urgd 
the pope not to allow Philip’s son Louis VIII 
to he crowned until he had redeemed a 
former oath of restoring Normandy to Eng- 
land. But ' notwithstanding this,’ says toe 
chronicler, ‘Loms was duly crowned ’ (Arm. 
Jhmat. p. 61). After the coronation Pandulf 
was sent by Ilenw HI, along -with the 
bishop of Ely, to demand from Louis the 
fulfilment of his former promisee, but nothing 
came of this (Balfh nn Ooqsubhall, p. 191 ; 
Matt. Pabis, iii. 77-8). 

Pandulf soon after appears again at Borne, 
where in 1326 he gave good advice with a 
strong Anti-Fren^ bias to Henry Ill’s 
proctors at the curia (Mayal Letters, i. 267). 
He died at Borne (Ami. Waverley, p. 302) 
on 16 Aug, 1226 (Gont. Flob. Wia. li. 174; 
John de Tayster in Pebtz’s Mon. Gem, 
Shript, xxviii. 687). Stubbs (Ba^. Saorm 
Anyliceenum, p . 38) puts his death on 16 Sept. 
His body was taken to England and huned 
in Norwich Cathedral (OomoH, p. 894; 
Wbetbb, Funeral Monuments, p. 869). 

.[Annals of Maigam, Tewkesbury, Burton, 
Osney, Wykes, Bunstaple, Bermondsey, end 
Waverley in Annalas Mona&tim (Bolls Sar.); 
Oont. Flor. Wig, (Engl, Hist. Soc.) ; Boyal lAtr 
ters of the Beign of Henry lEI, vol. i., with Dr, 
Shirley’s very important Preface (Bolls Ser.); 
Matthew Paris's Hist. Major, vola. ii. and iii. 
(Bolls Ser.): Flores Hietoriarum, ii. (Bolls 
Sw.}; Bliss's Calendar of Papal Begisters, Let- 
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ters. 70 I. i. 1198-1304; Ealph do Oog^asyiall 
(Eolla Ser.) ; Rymei'a Praciera, Tol. i. pt. 1 . (Be- 
cold edit.); ‘Walter of Coventry (EoUa Set.); 
Epistol* Innocendi Ul in Migna’s Fatrologia 
Latina, Tok. ccivi. ccxvii. ; Godwin, DePriEBuli- 
bns Anglise (1748), pp. 429-30 ; La Eava’a Paati 
Eod. Angl. ii. 460, ad. Hardy; Stnbba’a Const, 
ffist. Tok. i. and li., and Select diartara ; Penk’a 
Geschiehte von England, vol. lii. ; Pearson’s Hist, 
of England, especially ii. 124-8 , OiaconWa Vitea 
Pontifloum et Cardinalium, vol. i.] T. F. T. 

PANITER. [See Panttb.] 

PANIZZI, Sib ANTHONY (1797-1879), 
principal librarian of the British Husentn, 
was bom on 16 Sept. 1797, at BresceUo in the 
duchy of Modena. Bis father, l/uip P^izzi, 
was the son of a lawyer named, like his son, 
Antonio : his mother, Oaterina Gmppi, was 
likewise of a family connected with the law. 
Fanizzi received his education at a school at 
Reggio, whence he proceeded to the imivar- 
sity of Parma, and graduated in the faculty 
of law in 1818. He then commenced prac- 
tice as an advocate, obtaining considerable 
^stinction, an^ notwithstanmng his youth, 
receiving the oince of inspector of the schools 
of his native town from the Dulie of Modena, 
who entertained a personal regard for him. 
This fevour did not prevent his conspiring 
with other young patriots to overthrow the 
worst of all the petty; Italian tyrannies of 
that epoch. He was initiated as a Oorhonaro 
in March 1820, and himself admitted others. 
In May 1822 the assassination of a police 
agent redoubled the fears and vigilance of 
the government, and, os a consequence of 
the inquiries set on foot, Fauizzi was arrested 
in October of that year. Escaping by the 
connivance of an official, he fled to Xugono, 
and ^ere published, with the fictitious im- 
print of Madrid, a pamphlet ' I Frocessi di 
Bnbiera,’ denouncing the craelties andjudicial 
iniquities of the Modenese govenuuent. The 
work was rigidly suppressed and is now ex- 
ceedingly rare. The government indicted 
Panizzi in his absence, sentenced him to death 
as contumacious, and debited him with the 
costs of the legal proceedings, for which he 
disclaimed responsibility in ahumoronsletter. 
After a short stay at Xugano he made his way 
to London, where he wae welcomed by TJgo 
Foscolo, who de^atched him to Liverpool 
with a letter of introduction to Rosco& the 
chief patron of Italian literature in Eng^ 
land, Boscoe received him most Irindl;^, 
provided him with numerous clients for his 
Italian lessons, and introduced him to the 
intellectual society which Liverpool at that 
time boasted, one of whose members, Fronois 
Hawood, the translator of Kant, become a 
lifelong friend. Panizzi had, in all proba- 


bility, already become known to Brougham 
through Foscolo, and their intima;^ was 
cemented when, in 1827, he accompanied the 
great advocate to Lancaster, to the famous 
trial of Edward Gibbon "Wakefield [q. v.], 
involving points of continental marriage law 
on which Panizzi’s aid was of material ser- 
vice. Broughamreqnited him by the doubtful 
benefit of procuring him, in 1828, the Italian 
professorship at University College. The 
emoluments of the post soon provM to "be a 
disadvantageous exohanga for the tuition he 
had carried on so vigorously at Liverpool ; 
hut this incited BrougWm, as chancellor and 
an ex-officio trustee of the British Museum, 
toprovide for him more effectually by securing 
his appointment as assistant lihioriau m that 
institution in Apiil 1331. 

The administration of ihe museum was at 
that time at a lower ebb thau at any period 
of its histoiy. There were eminent men 
among the officers, and the collections had 
lately been enriched by two most magni- 
ficent additions, the Elgin marbles and ths 
king’s library j liut the premises were anti- 
quated, the grants insufficient, and the entire 
spatem of government unenlightened and il- 
liberal. Panizzi’s immediate officiol euperior, 
the Rev. Henry Harvey Baber [q. v.], waa a 
man of great capacity, but there was nothing 
for him to do worthy pf his abilities, and 
Btni less for his subordinate, whose official 
time was mainly occupied for several years 
in writingout the titles of uncatalogued pam- 
phlets in the king's library, or of the French 
revolutionary tracts presented by John 'Wil- 
son Oroker. Pauizzi’s attention was naturalljr 
much given to literature ; he had already pub- 
lished au Italian grammar ondohrestomathy 
for his scanty flock at University College, and 
he now carried on with vigour his great edi- 
tion of Boiardo’s ‘ Orlando Innamorato ’ and 
Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ the first volume 
of which had. been published in 1830. His 
rescue of Holoido, long completely eclipsed by 
the fame of his adapter Bemi, was the great 
literary achievement of his life. The prelimi- 
nary essay, which occupies most of the first 
volume, was valuable in its day as on indica- 
ticm of tno indebtedness of Enrcmcan chivalric 
fiction to Celtic romance, but has inevitably 
been superseded. He also thoroughly purifieil 
his author’s much-corrupted text, and subse- 
quently published an elegant effitiou of his 
minor poems. The work endeared him to 
patrons of Itolian literature like Thomas 
Grenville [q. v.],Wi]liam Stewart Rose [q.v.], 
and LadyBaere, and promoted his intimacy 
at Holland House, where he soon became a 
ikvourite guest and the wielder of a social 
influence entirely disproportioned to his pub- 

ir8 
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lie position or pooiiniary oircnmstances. An- 
other literary undertaking, the preparation 
of the catalogue of the library of the Iloyal 
Society, produced an embittered quarrel, 
■which fortunately terminated in a pamphlet 
instead of a lawsuit. 

In 1834 the trustees, dissatisfied with the 
unsatisfactory progress of a suhiect-catalogue 
of the museum library, which had long been 
in progress according to a scheme framed by 
the Itev. Thomas Hartwell Horne [q. v.J, 
called upon Baber to pr^are a plan for an 
alphabetical catalogue. Baber proposed that 
the execution of tois work should be en- 
trusted to the superintendence of Paniszi ; 
but an inferior plan was adopted, and Panizzi 
shared the task with others. It soon ap- 
peared that he performed more work than 
any two of his colleagues, and a sub-com- 
mittee of trustees recommended that his 
salary should ha raised in consequence. 
The rejection of this propo-sal by the gene- 
ral board occauoned Grenville’s secession 
from the trustees' meetings. At this time 
the governing body was imperatively sum- 
moned to set its house in order by a parlia- 
mentary committee presided over by Mr. 
Sotheran Estcourt, hut mainly inspired by 
Six Benjamin Hawes [q. v.] This inquiry, 
to which Panizzi contributed important 
evidence and ample statistical information, 
though set on foot through the intrigues of 
a, discarded minor official, produced valuable 
reforms, and constituted an epoch in the 
history of the museum. The new era was 
most effectively symbolised in Panizzi him- 
self, who succeeded Baber as keeper of 
printed books in July 1837, the year after 
the termination of the committee's sittings. 
His elevation over his senior in office, the 
Hev. Henry Francis Cary [q. v.], occasioned 
much comment and remonstrance, but -was 
inevitable, Cary being by his own admission 
incapable of the fatirae 'of a laborious post. 
Famzzi behaved ■witii perfect delicacy, and 
nothing would have been said but for the 
illiberal pr^dice against his foreign extrac- 
tion from which, to the discredit of Ms adopted 
conntiy, and though he hod been naturalised 
as early as 1832, he suffered more or less 
during all his life in England. 

Panizzi assumed office at a critical period, 
when the library was to be removed from 
Montague House to its new quarters, when 
the catMogue had to he undertaken in earnest, 
and when the deficiencies of the collection 
had to he ascertained and made good, 
first undertaking, under the immemate super- 
■vision of John 'Winter Jones and Thomas 
Watts [<h V.], was copied out with a celerity 
and an absence of friction which astonished 


everybody. The progress of the oatalogm 
was by no means equally smooth and rapid. 
The trustees left it optional with Panizzi 
to undertake or decline this vast addition 
to his ordinary labours, which he accepted 
in December 1838. The next step was to 
frame the catalogue rules, in ■which, ■wift 
the assistance of Jones, 'Watts, and others, 
Panizzi proved himself the greatest legis. 
lator the world of librarianship had yet 
seen, and his work, in essentials, will neva 
be superseded. Some of the rules may be 
over-minute, and the undertaking may in 
some respects have been planned on too e.v- 
tensivc a scale; but the real causes of the de- 
I lays which excited so much criticism were 
insuffioienoy of staff and the unfortunate 
decision of the trustoes, in spite of Pauizzi'e 
warnings, to proceed in stnet alphabetical 
order, and print each letter as aeon as it 
could be made ready for the press. This 
occasioned enormous hindrance — first, in 
ascertaining, or rather trying to asceriain, 
what bonlcs should come under a particular 
letter, and afterwards in carrying on the 
printing of one portion of the catalogue 
simultaneously with the pteparatiDu of 
another. The only visible result of Pauizzi'e 
labours for many years was tho solitary 
volume printed in 1841j and great dissatis- 
faction prevailed. Bnt m 1849 Panizzi pe^ 
suaded the trustees to dismiss the idea of 
printing for the present, and to engage an 
efficient staff of transci’ibers to copy titles 
on movable slips, after a plan suggested in- 
dependently by Wilson Croker and Mr. E. A. 
Boy of the library. He was thus enabled to 
place the groundwork of a comprehensive 
catalogne before the public in September 
1860. It must be admitted that Panizzi 
did not see the advantages of print, either 
as regarded tho circulation of the catalogue 
or tbe economy of space. His manuscript 
catalogue, after serving excellently for a 
time, at last proved impracticable under the 
multitude of ncceBsioiis ; it assumed un- 
wieldy proportions ■which rendered it in- 
creasingly difficult to consult, or even to 
house. The extent of the accessions was 
mainly due to the success of Panizzi's efforts 
to supply the deficiencies of the library — 
efforts m which no otherlibrarianof his period 
could have succeeded, for no one else pos- 
sessed his personal inflnence either with the 
treasury or with public-spirited collectors. 
Having in 1843 prepared, with the assistance 
of Jones and Watts, a most able exposition 
of these deficiencies in nearly every branch 
of literature but olaasios, he procured in 
1846 an annual grant of 10,00011., the judi- 
cious administration of which, under him 
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and his succcssoxs, has elevated the museum 
library from the sixth or seventh to the 
second, if nob the first, place among the 
libraries of the world. One of the most im- 
portant additions it ever received, the be- 
quest of the GrenvUlo Library in 1846, was 
entirely due to Panizzi’s personal influence 
[see Geenvilm, Thomas]. 

By 1848 the public dmsatisfaction with 
the administration of the museum in most 
of its departments — prompted, however, 
far more by lack of space than by dis- 
trust of the staff — ^had reached a point 
which was held to justify the appointment 
of a royal commission of inquiry. The idea 
seems to have arisen wim the men of 
science, who were justly scandalised at the 
crowded condition of the natural history col- 
lections ; but the centre of interest speedily 
shifted to the printed booh department. 
Panizzi’s success m rebutting all the accusa- 
tions brought against his management was 
imiversally acknowledged, and the moat im- 
portant result of the investigation was to 
virtually transfer the administration of the 
museum to him from the secretary, whose 
mind gave way during the sittings of the 
commission; while the commissioners' pro- 
posals for a more radical change of system 
were allowed to drop. Two years afterwards 
the insufficiency of space, so far as regarded 
the library, was efteotually remedied for a 
long time by Panizzi’s grand conception of 
the readiug-room and its aimexes, by which 
he will he better remembered than hy any 
other of his achievements. The waste of 
space through the emptiness of the great 
quadrangle muet have struck every one, hut 
no suggestion for occupying it with an ad- 
ditional library appears to have been made 
except by Thomas W atts in 1830, Professor 
Wiluam Hosking fq. r.] and Edward Haw- 
kins (1780- 1807) [q. V.], Keeper of antiquities, 
brought foiword lu 1846-o0 schemes for a 
central hall for sculpture, which passed un- 
noticed. Panizzi’s first design was sketched 
hy him on 18 April 1SC2, and submitted to 
the trustees on o May following. It merely 
contemplated a fiat-roofed building, and it 
does not precisely appear when the striking 
architectural feature of the dome was added. 
After a controversy with Wilson Oroker 
and Sir Charles Horry, who wished the spara 
to be devoted to a central hall for anti- 
quities, Panizzi’s plans were approved by the 
trustees and the government, and it would 
now he universally admitted that the world 
contains no edifice more carefully devised, 
down to the minutest details, or better 
adapted to subserve the double purpose of 
storage for immense contents and accommo- 


dation. for a numerous public. The founda- 
tions were laid in May 1864, and the build- 
ing was inaugurated hy a reception given 
by Panizzi on 3 May 1867. A year previou^y 
he had become prmcmal librarian, having 
succeeded Sir Henry Ellis on 6 March 1856. 
The minor improvements introduced hy him 
during his nineteen years’ tenure of office as 
keeper of printed hooks are far too numerous 
to ha noticed here ; but one, the stricter en- 
forcement of the Copyright Act, must be 
mentioned, on account of the obloquy to 
which it for a time subjected him. 

As principal librarian Panizzi displayed 
the same energy and admimstrative capacity 
that he had exhibited in a subordinate 
station, hut no very important question 
agitated his term of office, except one in 
which he unfortunately toot the wrong side. 
He was a strong advocate for the removal of 
the natural history collections, chiefly, it 
was thought, from impatience and dislilce of 
the men of science, whom he could never 
endure. ‘ He would,’ said Macaulay, ‘ give 
three mammoths for one Aldus.' It is in- 
deed improbable that any influence would 
have prevailed upon any government to 
sanction the large expenditum which the 
proper accommodation of all tho multifarious 
collections of the musetim at Bloomsbimy 
would have entailed ; and if proper accom- 
modation for all was not to be provided, it 
was better that a part should be removed, 
It is also true that some vehement opponents 
of the dislocation of the museum, m their 
zeal for the interests of oi't and archgeology, 
worked against their own object hy their* 
grudging recognition of the claims of science. 
It is nevertheleES to be regretted that Panizzi 
should have supported the removal other- 
wise than as a necessary evil. Wiser ad- 
ministrative measures were the trisection of 
tho unwieldy department of antiquities, a 
fourth subdivision being added subsequently, 
and the appointment of a srrpei'intendent of 
all the natural history collections in the 
person of Professor Bichard Owen [q. v.] 
The most remarkable ocqrrisitions during 
Panizzi’s administration were orchseological, 
including the Temple vases and bronzes, the 
Farnese sculptures, the fruits of excavations 
at Halicarnassus, Camirus, and Carthage, 
and the Christy collection of prehistoric an- 
tiquities. The neat Castelloni purchase coma 
immediately after his resignation, hut his 
influence was believed to have contributed 
to it. Another* important transaction in 
which he was deeply concerned was the ad- 
mission of the staff of the museum, whose 
friend he had always been, to the benefits of 
the Civil Service Superannuation Act, a 
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mcasui's 'wUch Had tha additional advantage 
of establisHing the position of the museum 
as a recognised branch of the civil service. 
The etaft' expressed their sense of obligation 
in the presentation on different occasions of 
Panizzfs bust by Maroohetti and portrait by- 
Watts, both of -which are deposited in the 
museum. His resignation, took place in June 
1866. He hod-wistmd to resign a year earlier, 
but retained his post for a tune in deference 
to the representations of the trustees. 

During the whole of his official career at 
the museum Fanizzi had lived a second life 
of incessant occupation -with politics, esp^ 
ciaUy as thw affected the movement for the 
liberation of Italy, and he had attained to 
great inffuence through his association with 
two very dissimilar classes of people — Italian 
patriots and whig ministers. He enjoyed the 
full confidence of Kussell, Falmerston, and 
Clarendon, and aa early as 1815 effected a 
temporary reconciliation between Thiers and 
Falmerston. Thiers -wrote him confidential 
letters on the Spsmsh marriages, and his re- 
plies may ranlr as state papers. This inffn- 
ence was usefully exerted on behalf of his own 
county. He had been a Carbonaro when 
conspiracy afforded the only outlet for pa- 
triotism, hut had afterwards rallied eordially 
Co the house of Savoy, and concurred in 
all essentials with the policy of his friend 
Oavour, 'When anything in the proceed- 
ings of the Italian patriots alarmed the 
English government, Panizzi -was always at 
hand to explain and extenuate, and this in- 
terposition continued until it -was no longer 
needed. Even when Italian fr-eedom had 
been won, Fanizzi was engaged to exercise a 
wholesome supervision over Garibaldi during 
the letter’s -visit to England. The most dra- 
matic episode of his political activity was his 
championship of the Neapolitan state pri- 
soners, whose cause he stimulated Mr. Glad- 
stone to undertake, He went to Naplesat con- 
siderable personal risk to inquire into their 
case, end, when his efforts on the spot proved 
fruitless, organised, partly at his own ex- 
pense, an elaborate s^eme for their escape. 

‘ For four years, | says Mr. Cartwright in the 
‘ Quarterly Eeview,’ ‘ he dung to his idea, 
collected by indefatigable energy the means 
necessary for its realisation, and finally 
brought it to the verge of execution. No in- 
cident in his life is anything like so iUus- 
trative of his power for bold conception, and 
for making men and things bend oefore his 
steady, persistent, and subtle wDl.’ At a 
later period he seemed likely to play a part 
in French polities, ha-ving been introduced 
by hisfriand Prosper Mfirimte into the inmost 
circle around Napoleon HI -with -whom he ! 


' spent a considerable time at Biarritz. But 
I although he was much caressed, and himself 
conceived a warm attachment to the e®. 
peror, the sturdiness of his Italian patriotis® 
seems to have proved unpalatable. Cavo® 
wished to make him director of public i®, 
struction, but he refused to be drawn away 
from England, although he accepted e® 
Itahan senatorship. 

Panizzi’s last years were passed in ratim. 
meat at his Loudon residence, 31 Blooms- 
bury Square, almost in the shadow of tbs 
museum. Their chief events were an all hut 
fatal illness early in 1868, and the distinction 
of K.C.B. conferred upon him in 1869, Sms 
few years later, at a suggestion from high 
quarters, he elaborated, -with all his idd 
energy, a scheme for placing the South Ken- 
sington Museum under the administration of 
the trustees of the British Museum, which 
was discussed for a time, but produced no 
result, Ilis last years were severely tried by 
bodily afflictions, but cheered by the atten- 
tions of many old friends, among -whom Mr. 
Gladstone was conspicuous. He died on 
8 April 1879, and was interred at St, Maiyi 
catholic cemetery, Kensol Green. His po® 
trait and bust at the museum have bsen 
mentioned. Another portrait, and a very fine 
one, by Watts, painted about 1860, is at 
Holland House, and Pauizzi’s appearauce in 
the latter years of his life is well convey^ 
in the etching by Mr. Louis Fagan, prefixed 
to his biography. 

Fanizzi was imquestiouably a very great 
man. Had Italy been a free country in his 
youth, he would have entered public life and 
risen to the highest honours of the state. 

' Diverted to a narrower sphere, liis energies 
sufficed to regenerate and remodel a great 
' institution, which hut for him might long, 
have Iw^ed behind the requirements of the 
age. His servicoB to the museum are to he 
I measm.'ed, not so much by what he actually- 
effected fur it, great as some of these achieve- 
ments were, but by the new spirit he 
infused into it, the spring of ^ that it has 
done and is doing after him. His principles 
of administration have been th-us summarised; 
(1^ Tho museum is not a show, bnt an in- 
stitution for the diffusion of culture. (2) It 
is a department of the civil service, end 
should be conducted in the spirit of other 
public departments. (3) It should be 
managed -with tho utmost possible liba^olity. 
Yiews like these were congenial to a nature 
whose main attrihnta was magnanimity. 
Except for an occasional pettiness in hunting 
and worrying small offenders, Panizzi’s faults, 
equally with his merits, belonged to a warm 
and impetuous nature, capable of any exer- 
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tion Tvheie a great end -was to be gained, and 
not always entiielj scrupulous in its pursuit, 
but capable also ot tender affection and dis* 
interested kindness. On some few points he 
was narrow and prejudiced, but in the main 
Us judgment, both of men and things, was 
remarkably sound ; and he was equaUy at 
home in the broadest principles and in the 
nicest minutise of administration. His plans 
for the extension of the Ubraiy were con- 
ceived in the most catholic spirit. His dis- 
taste for science was undoubtedly a great 
disadvantage to him, but it redounds the 
more to his credit that he should have pro- 
vided as well for the scientific as for any 
other department of the library. His lit^ 
raiy tastes were those of a scholar of the 
eighteenth century. He read and re-read 
llante, Vh'gil, ondHorace. He superintended 
Lord Yemon’s magnificent edition of Dante, 
wrote on the identity of the Mdine type- 
cutter, Prancesco da Bologna, with Francesco 
Froncia (1868, a privately printed pamphlet 
written in Italia^, and occasionally contri- 
buted to the ‘Foreign Quarterly,'* ‘Edin- 
burgh,’ and ‘ North British ’ Eeviews, and to 
the ‘ Encyclopsadia Britannica ’ (8ih edit.) 

[Fagan's Life of Sir Anthony Fanizzi, 1880; 
Go'vtan’s Biographical Sketch of Sir Anthony 
Fanizzi, 1873; Oowtan’a Memories of the British 
Museum, 1372; Edwards's Founders and Bene- 
factors of the British Museum j Letteie ad 
Antonio Fanizzi di uomini illustri e di amici 
Itahani, pubblicate da Luigi Fagan j Frosper 
Minmee’s Lettres d M. Fanizzi (Fanizzi's own 
letters to Mdrim^ were destroyed in the burning 
of the latter's house under the Commune) ; W. C. 
Cartwright in the Quarterly Beview, vol. cli. ; 
B. Ctamett in the AtheniBam of 19 April 1879; 
personal knowledge.] B. O’. 

PANKH JOHN (J. 1608), divine, is 
stated by Wood to have been a ' very fre- 
quent and noted preacher of hie time . . . 
well read in theology . , , and a very zealous 
enemy in his writing^ and preachments 
agamst the Papists.’ He was educated at 
Oxford, but at what college is not known. 
Upon leaving Oxford he hdd the vicarage of 
Broadhinton, Wiltshire, and afterwards the 
rectory of Forth Tidworth, Wiltshfre, Loth 
in the Selishuiy diocese. His last work la 
dated from Salisbury, where, according to 
Wood, he ‘had some cure.’ 

He was author of: 1. ‘ Short Admonition, 
by way of Dialogue, to oU those who 
hitherto upon pretence of their unworthines 
have dangerously in respect of their Salva- 
tion withdrawn themselves from comming 
to the Lordes Table,’ &c., Oxford, 1604, 8vo. 
2. ‘ The Fol of Babel by the Confusion of 
Tongues, directly proving against the Papists 


of this and former ages ; that a view of their 
writings and bookes being taken, it cannot 
be discerned by any man living what they 
should say, or howhe understoode, in the 

& ' ion of the sacrifice of the Masse, the 
presence or Transubstantiation, &c. 
By Jolm Panlce,’ Oxford, 1608, 4to ; 1613, 
4to. This is dedicated from Tidworth, 1 Nov. 
1607, to the heads of colleges at Oxford. 
3. ‘Eclogarius, or Briefe Somme of the 
Truth of that Title of Supreame Govemour, 
given to his Majestie in causes spiritual! and 
Ecelesiasticall, &c.; not pubhshed before. 
By J ohn Ponkey Oxford, 1612, 4to. 4. ‘ Col- 
lectanea, out of St. Gregory the Great and 
St. Bernard the Devout, against the Papists 
who adhere to the present Church of Boms, 
in the most fundamental Points between 
them and us,’ Oxford, 1618, 8vo. This is dedi- 
cated ‘from the Close at Sarum, 24 January 
1018,’ to George Ghuichowse, mayor of 
Sarnm. It was reprinted at Salisbury, 1836, 
8vo, under the title of ‘ Bomanism condemned 
by the Church of Borne.’ 

[Wood's Athenie Oxen. ed. Bliss, ii. 274; 
Hoare's Modern WilUhire, Hundred of Ambres- 
bury, p. 92 ; Brit, Mus, Libr. Cat.] B. B. 

PANMHBE, Eabis op. [See Maum, 
Patbiox, first Eaki, d. 1661 ; Maote^Jambs, 
fourth Ease, 1669P-1728 ; jUauie, Baebi, 
titular Eabl, d, 17S4,] 

FANMUBFi, Baboxs. [See Mattle, 
WiEEiAji Kamsat, first Baboe Paemubb of 
Brechin and Navar, Forfarshire, 1771-1862 ; 
Mauee, Fox, second BaboePaeuubb (of the 
United Bingdom), and eventually eleventh 
Ease op Daehoebie (in the peerage of Scot- 
land), 1801-1874.] 

PANMTTBE, Lobe op. [See YAEoeirais, 
Phieip de, d. 1216.] 

PANTEB, DAVID (d. 1668), bishop of 
Boss, son of David Panter, who was brother 
of Patrick Panter [q. v.] His mother was 
Margaret Crichtoun, widow countess of 
Bothes. He first appears as vicar of Car- 
stairs, and subsequently as prior of St. Mary’s 
in GaUoway, and as commendator of the 
abbey of Combuskenneth. He was in France 
in February 1641-2 on some unknown errand, 
and on 31 March 1643 was sent thither with 
Sir John Campbell of Lundie on a mission 
to the French Mng. He had already acted 
for some time as secretary to James V. Hie 
returned in Jime with John Hamilton, abbot 
of Polsley, in time to assist Oardinal Bea^ 
ton’s opposition to the English matrimonial 
schemes of the English court. The letters 
of the E^lish ambassadors, preserved in 
Sadler’s ‘Papers,’ and Buchanan’s bitter 
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criticism testify to the stren^h of his in- 
fluence on hehdlf of France. In December 
he -was ordered by the governor to deliver 
back, according to cnatom, the badge of 
knighthood of the Golden Fleece to the Em- 
peror Charles V, In 1646 he was elected 
bishop of Boss, and in May of that year was 
sent on a mission to the king of France, 
the emperor, and Mary of Hungary. He was 
abroad for seven years. On his return he re- 
ceived consecration to his bishopric at Jed- 
burgh, before a brilliant assembly of the 
Scots nobles. He died, according to Holin- 
sbed, at Stirling on 1 Oct. 1668, and su^ 
ceeded in the bishopric by Henry Sinclair 

Some of his official letters are printed in 
Buddiman’s ‘Epistolce,’ir24, rol.ii.lcf.pref.) 

[Lesley's History; Holinshed’s Chronieles; 
Buchanan’s History; SadlerPapers,i.221 etseg.; 
Eeitb’s Catalogue of Bishops.] G. G. S. 

PAHTER, PANNITER, or PAN- 
THER, PATBICK (1470 P-1619), abbot of 
Camhuskenneth, was born about 1470 at 
Montrose, probably at Newman’s Walls, half 
a mile north of the burgh, where bis fami^ 
bad resided from tbe time of Robert 111. Ha 
was educated in Scotland, and later was a 
fellow student with Hector Doece [q. v.] at 
the College Montaigu at Paris. He retivraed 
about 1600, and was appointed rector of 
Feteresso in Meams, and preceptor of the 
Maison-Dieu at Brechin. James IV en- 
trusted him with the education of Alexan- 
der, his illegitimate son, afterwards arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, and in 1606 gave 
him the post of royal secretary. In this capa- 
city he wrote the remarkable series of state 
letters on which his reputation as a latinist 
rests. In 1610 he ajmears as custumar- 
general for Scotland. He was probably soon 
afterwards elected abbot of Gambuskenuetb, 
wbicb title he held in 1616-16. After the 
deatb of James IV he fell into disgrace on 
account of his opposition to the regent .Tohn, 
duke of Albany. In August 1616 he was 
imprisoned in luchgarvie in the Firth of 
Forth, and his property was confiscated. He 
•was soon, however, reconciled, and he set out 
for France on 17 May 1517 in the company 
of Gavin Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, to aid 
the schemes of the bishop of Rosa, and to 
effect the treaty with Francis 1 known as the 
treaty of Bonen. He is styled in the ex- 
chequer rolls of 1616 and 1618 rector of 
Tonnadice. He died at Paris in %dlQ. He 
had a natural son David, who was legitimised 
on 12 Aug. 1513. 


His official letters are extant in four 
manuscripts, three in the Advocates’ Li- 
brary, Edinburgh, and one in the British 


Museum. A selection formed the first voluma 
of Bnddiman’s ‘Epistolce Jacobi Quarti, 
Jacobi Quinti, et Mariffl Begum Scotorum,’ 
published in 1724 [see Panteb, David], a. 
reproduction of his signature will he found 
in Small’s effition of the ' Works of Gavia 
Douglas’ (vol. i. p. Ixxxv). 

[Preface to vol. i. of the Epiatolte, described 
above ; Boece’s Muithlac. ot Aberdon. Episcopp, 
Vit» (Spalding Club) ; Buchanan’s_ History; Ex- 
chequer Bolls of Scotland, vol. xiii. ; Pinkerton, 
vol. ii. ; Keith’s Catalogue of Bishops ; Caird- 
ner’s Lrtteis of Richard HI (Rolls Ser.), vol, 
ii. p. Ixvi ; Smith’s Days of James IV, p. 189.1 

G. G. S. 

PANTIN, THOMAS PINDAR 
1866), theological writer, son of Thomas 
Pantin of St. Sepulchre’s, Loudon, born iu 
1792, matriculated from Queen’s College, 
Oxford, 24 June 1817, and graduated B.A. 
in 1821, and M.A. in 1827. He was in- 
stituted rector of Westcote, Gloucestershire, 
in 1828, and remained there until his death 
on 2 Sept. 1866. He was succeeded at 
Westcote by bis kinsman, John Wicliffe 
Fantin. 

Pantin wrote several small polemical 
works directed against Roman catholic 
claims : 1. ‘ Observations on certain Passages 
in Dr. Arnold’s Christian Duty of granting 
tbe Roman Catholic Claims ; relating to the 
Supremacy of the Bishop and* the Idolat^ 
of the Church of Borne,’ Lutterworth, 1829, 
8vo. 2, ‘ The Novelty of Popeiy in Matters 
ofFaithandPractioe,’ljoiidon,1887. 3. 
Church of England, Apostolical in its Ori- 
gin, Episcopal in its Government, and Scrip- 
tural m its Belief; wherein also its Claims 
in Opposition to Popery and Dissent am 
considered and asseHed,’ London, 1849, Svo. 
He also edited, with ad^tional notes. Bishop 
Stillingfleet’s ‘ Origines Britaunicie’ (2 vols. 
Oxford, 1842), and Bishop Bull’s ' Corrup- 
tions of the Church of Borne,’ with a pre- 
face and notes (London, 1836). 

[Fostei'’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1888 ; Gout. 
Mug. 1860, ii. 689 ; 'Darling’s Cyol. BibUogr. 
pp. 2288, 2862 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

PANTON, PAUL (1781-1797), Welsh 
antiquary, was bom in Wales in 1731. He 
was distinguished for his knowledge of Welsh 
history and antiquities, and formed a col- 
lection of Welsh manuscripts contained in 
nearly one hundred volumes. This collection 
included the manuscripts left to him by Evan 
Evans [q. yj, the Welsh poet and antiqui^, 
on whom Panton had settled an annuity. 
The Evans manuscripts consisted of more 
than eighty volumes, some of which wem 
ancient, lihough the greater number were tion- 
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scripts from the Wynastay end llengwt 
libraries {Myvyrian Arch. 2nd ed. p. jdi). 
Panton’a collection was deposited in the 
library of his residence, Plas Gwyn, in the 
pariah of LlanEdtren, Anglesey, NorthWales 
(Oablisle, Topogr. Dkt. of Wales, 'Llap 
Edwen’l, and -was opened free^ to anti- 
quaries. Panton died in 1797. The manu- 
scripts were left to his son, Paul Panton of 
Fl&a Gwyn, who allowed the editors of ‘ The 
Myvyrinn Archaiology of 'Wales’ to mahe 
free use of them for that work (Preface, dated 
1801). In 1862 the manuscripts were de- 
scribed ("WlLUAMS, Diet, of Eminent Welsh- 
men, s.T. ‘Panton’) as still in the library at 
Plus Gwyn. In 1876 many of the manu- 
scripts were said to be in the possession of 
PaidPanton.R.N., of Garreglwyd, Holyhead, 
Anglesey, a descendant of the original owner 
(l^rcHOtiAs, County Families of Wales, 1876, 
i. 47). 

[Authorities cited abore.] W. W. 

PANTON, THOMAS (_d. 1886), gambler, 
was youngest son of John Panton, the re- 
presentative of on old Leicestershire family, 
living at Ashby-de-liP-Zoueh. When the 
nucleus of a regular army was formed by 
Charles II in 1661, Panton, who appears to 
have attended the king abroad and already 
enjoyed a titular colonelcy, obtained a com- 
mission in his majesty’s life-guards, and 
also held a captaincy in the foot-guards. He 
drew his pay from both regiments tUi 1667, 
when, having become a Homan catholic, he 

3 ed his commissions into the king’s 
during a review in St. James’s Park. 
He won themvourof several of theladiesabout 
the court, and relieved them of considerable 
sums at the card-table. Some of his gal- 
lantries are recorded by Lucas, but it was 
as a card-player that Panton really excelled. 

‘ There was no game,’ says Lucas, but 
what he was an absolute artist at it, either 
upon the S(mare or Poul play. . . . His chief 
game was Hazard, and in one night at this 
play he won as many thousand pounds as 
purchased him an estate of above 1,5001. a 
year.’ After this coup, Panton married, 
bought the manor of Oushollin Bucknall, 
and other estates in Herefordshire, and 
entirely abjured all games of chance. He 
meoulated,']iowever, in property about Lon- 
don, bought from Mrs. Baker, about 1670, 
the well-known seventeenth-century gaming- 
house known as ‘ Piccadilly Hall,’ improved 
this property, and in 1671 began building a 
‘ fair street of good houses,’ now knothi as 
Panton Street, between the Haymorket and 

S e Lone (Dorset Street). He died in 
and was buried on 26 Oct. of that 


year in Westminster Abbey. His widow 
Dorothy resided in ‘ a capital mansion on 
the east side of the Haymorket ’ until her 
death on 1 April 1725, at the age of eighty^- 
four; she was buried by the side of hW 
husband on 6 April. Her wiU, dated 1 June 
1722, was ]^ved on 8 April 1726 by her 
eldest son. Brigadier-general Thomas Pan- 
ton. The latter carried intelligence of the' 
battle of Blenheim to the States-General 
(Boveb, Annsip. 161), was severely wounded 
at Malploquet on 11 Sept. 170'9 (Pelot, 
Mem. Mild. ix. 870), took the news of the 
capture of Douay to the court of St. James’s 
inl710 (Luhbell), ondreturned to thecamp 
at Boui^ain in September 1711, bearing the 
queen’s inquiries as to Marlborough's health 
IJBist. MSS. Comm. 10th Hep. App. p. 143). 
He became major-general 1 May 17^, lieu- 
tenant-general 6 Nov. 1786, and died 20 July 
1768, the oldest general in the army (Beai- 
Boir, Political Index, ii. ISO; Gent. Mag. 
1763, p. 344). Panton’s eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth (d. 1700), married about 1679 
Henry, fifth lord AruudeU of Wardour. 
Another daughter, Dorothy, married, in 1075, 
William Stnmey of Chelsea, and predeceased 
her husband, who died of delirium tremens, 
under strange circumstances, in 1091 (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 18th Itep. App. v. 347). 

[Luoas’s Memoirs of Celebrated Gamesters, 
pp. 69-67; Chester’s Westminster Abbey Begis- 
ters, pp. 21t, 313; Bemembrancia City of Lon- 
don, 1878, p. 19 n.; D’ Alton's Army Lists, pt. i. 
pp. 1, 27 ; Letter-books of John Eervey, firit 
earl of Bristol, 1806; Wheatley and Conningham’a 
Txjndon, iii. 26-7 ; Tliornbury's London, Old and 
Now, Tol. iv. ; G.E.C.'s Peerage, i. 168 ; Luttrell’s 
Brief Hist. Belation, vi, 383 ; Timbs’s Century 
of Anecdote, i. 37.] T. S. 

PANTON, THOMAS (1731-1803), 
roortsman, born in 1731, was son of Thomas 
Panton, who was master of the king’s run- 
ning-horses at Newmarket. A sister, Mary, 
maiTied in 1760 Peregrine Bertie, fom-th duke 
of Ancaster. Thomas Panton the younger 
lived as a country gentleman at Fen Ditton 
in Cambridgeshire, and was high sheriff for 
that coimty m 1780, He kept foxhounds, and 
is said once to have kiEed a fox close to the 
EubbingHouse atNewmarket, al'tera twentj’- 
five mile run without a check. The time, 
unhappily, is not recorded. His cMef reputa- 
tion was gained as an owner of racehorses ; 
he was a member of the Jockey Club in 1763, 
within a few years of its foundation, and 
figured conspicuously on the turf until his 
death. That he enjoyed a good character may 
be assumed from the fact that the author of 
that scurrilous book ‘The Jock^ Club’ (1792) 
could find no harm to say of him. ‘ Tommy 
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Panton’s address ’ is one of the ingredients 
prescribed in the poetical squib ‘ A Beceipt 
to make a Jockey.’ He won the Derby in 
1786 with Noble, flis beat horse probably 
was Feather. He died on 29 Nor. 1808 at 
Newmarket. 

[Black’s Jockey Club and its Founders ; Post 
and Paddock by H. H. Dixon; Ann. Beg. 1789, 
1808 ; Gent. Mag. for 1808.] J. A. D. 

PANTULF, HUGH (A 1234 P), sheriff 
of Shropshire, was a son of Ivo, grandson of 
WilliamPantnlf orPantoliuia[q.v.] Heflrat 
appears as a witness to a charter at ShzewS" 
buy, 1176-6 (Eitok, Shropehire, -viu. 164), 
and in 1178 was amerced for a tremaas on the' 
king’s forest in Northamptonshire (DusnALE, 
Baronage, i. 434). After Michaelmas 1179 
he was made sheriff, and remained in office 
tiU Michaelmas 1189 (ExiOir, is. 166). In 
1186 he witnessed a charter at Feokenham 
lEricsr, Court and Itinerary, p. 370), and 
towards the close of that year acted as 
justiciar in the Staffordshire circuit, and 
sat at Lichfield. In 1187 Ms tour extended 
throu gh Staffordshire, Shropshire, Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire, and pleas and conven- 
tions were held and toUagea assessed by him 
{ih. p. 281). In 1188 ha was at Gedding- 
ton, Northamptonshire, with the king, and m 
Februa:^ 1189 {ib. p. 298) a fine was levied in 
the Curia Begis at Shrewshury before Hugh. 
Again in that year he held pleas in Gloucss- 
tershiie, Here&rdshire, ShxopsMre, and Staf- 
fordshire. In 1190 he was in the king’s court 
at W estmiuster (Enos, vii. 12). He received 
lands in Herefordshire from Bichard I (Testa 
de Neoill, p. 66). In 1304 he was the king’s 
messenger, with a safe-conduct to Gwenwyn- 
wyn, prince of Powis (Rot. Pat. p. 45), and 
in 1306 he was at John’s court atNottingham. 
He was chared with waste and neglect in 
contooUing the stores of the royal castles 
during Ms sheriffdom, and made to pay part of 
the deficiency on the sheriff’s ferm, amount- 
ing to 360/. Is. lOd. ; of this he was excused 
200/. (Enos, iii. 68). His name appears on 
the scutage rolls of 1194-7. In the * Testa 
de Nevill (p. 64-5) he is stated to have held 
^ barony. He died before December 1234 
He married Christiana, daughter of William 
Fitzolan [q. v.], and received os her dowry 
Badminton in Herefordshire, wMch he 
granted to Lilleshall Abbey in 1216-18. He 
had five sons—William, Ivo, Alan, Hugh, 
and one B., prehendaiy of Bridgnorth. 

WiiTJAM (d. 1233) succeeded Mm. Pro- 
bably it was he who in 1210 served John in * 
Ms Irish campaign, and received grants of , 
land in Eilkexmy, Cells, and Carrickfergus, 
^owze, and Dublin, for wMch in 1224 he i 


was charged 8/. 11s. 4d. (Eytos, ix. 167, s.) 
Before 1226 he married Hawise FitssWaria 
(tb. vii. 76). In December 1226 he was 
ordered to render account at Westmiustei 
for a fifteenth taken in Shropshire (tj. ix, 
168), where ha held five knights’ fees of 
the lands escheated ftom Bohort of Bellime 
[q. V.] In 1226 a dose writ ordered the settle, 
ment of a dispute between him and Madoc ap 
Griffin at Bromfield to be made at Oswestry, 
Ho died in 1233. By a second wife, Alice, 
he left one daughter, Matilda, who married, 
first, Balph le Botyler, and then Walter le 
Hopton, and died before 1292 (DuosAtB, pp, 
434-6). 

[AuthoritieB cited.] M. B, 

PANTULF or PANTOLIUM, WIL- 
LIAM (d. 1112 ?), Norman knight, was one 
of Boger of Montgomerys tenants in the dis- 
trict of Hiimes in the diocese of S6ez. Hi!| 
mother’s name was Beatrice, and she held 
lands ‘ apud Fossas ’ (not identiflsd). Wil- 
Kam received large grants of land, and held 
authority in Bogers earldom of Shrews- 
bury, founded after 1071. He held eleven 
manors in Odenet Hundred, and Wem was 
their head. In 1078-4 he was in Normandy, 
and gave the two ohurohes of Noron, near 
Faloise, and St, Evreux in Cache, with forty 
marks to establish a cell at Noron, end tithes 
of all the churches and places and gqods 
wMch should belong to Mm. The monks of 
St, Evreux contributed 16/. to a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. GUes, near Nismes, 
which he was about to make. On 23 Oot.1077 
he was present with William I at the con- 
secration of the church of Bee, and then 
went with a former abbot of St. Evreux to 
serve Robert Guiscard in Apulia. He was 
treated with honour, and was offered a gift 
of three cities if he would etay, hut he re- 
turned to Normandy. In Docemher 1083he 
feu under suspicion of complicity in the 
murder of the Oountess Mabel, Earl Roger’s 
mother, who had deprived Pantulf of his 
castle of Piretum (Perai en Saonnais). Pan- 
tulf had had dealings with the murderer, 
Hugh of Jolgey, and took refuge with his 
family at the monastery of St. Evreux. He 
subnutted to the ord^ of hot iron before 
the king’s court at Rouen, and was acquitted. 
He gave four silk altar-cloths from Apulia 
to St. Evreux as a thank-offering. His estates 
were confiscated by Earl Roger (OBSSBions 
VlTAiis, ii. 433), but in 1086-6 he was in 
possession of twenty-nine manors in Shiop- 
sMre, and others in Staffordthire and War- 
wickshire, After the death of William I, in 
1087, Pantulf revisited Apulia, and in June 
1092 gave the relics of St. Nicholas to Noron. 
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Eobert of BellSme [q. v.] dapmed him of 
his lands for an unknown reason, and when 
Bell^me lebaUed, in 1103, Pantulf offered 
him his servic-’s. Thw were rejected, and 
he turned to Henry I, who put Stafbrd 
Castle in his custody, with two hundred 
soldiers. Pantulf detached BaUdme's Welsh 
aUy, ftinoe lorwerti ab Bleddyn [q. v.], by 
negotiation, and he persuaded the garrison 
of Britoorth to surrender to the Mng. The 
fief of Roger da Couicelles was probably hia 
reward for these services (.Enoir, Shrynkirt, 
viii. 46). 

In 11 1 3 Pantulf and his wife Leecelina and 
sons Philip, Ivo, and Amulf confirmed their 
^3 to St. Evreur, and granted six^marhs 
m sUver to the new church, which William 
did not live to see completed. Pantulf died 
about 1113. His eldest son, Philip, succeeded 
to his Horman, his second son, Robert, to 
his English, estates. 

loBBEi (jL 1180), accordingto the cartu- 
lary of the nunnery of Caen, robbed the nuns 
of sis pounds of silver (OnUBBicirs, ed. La Prd- 
vost, ui. 331 «.) In the Bedfordshire pipe roU, 
1180 (p. 104), on entry is found concerning 
a trisl by combat between him and Hugh 
Melhanc, whose estates were contiguous to 
Robert’s. 

Ivo (A 1176?), probably Robert’s son, suc- 
ceeded him. He attested a charter of Stone, 
Stafibidehire, llSO-fi, a royal charter in De- 
cember 1137-8 (Pigs BoU), and made mnlB 
to Shrewsbury and Combermere Abbeys, 
1141-66. He appears in 1166 in the 'Liber 
Niger (ed. Heame, i. 144), and in tbs Staf- 
fordshire pipe rolls of IW and 1168-9. He 
made a grant to Haughmond Abbey in 1176- 
1176, end died about 1176. He had three 
sons by a first wife— Hugh [q. vj, Hameline, 
and Brice, and two by Alice de Verdon— 
William and Norman (Ebubswiok, Stafforir 
sMre, p. 493). 

[Ordericua Titalis, ed. Le Pierost, vola. ii. iii. 
and iv. ; Eyton'a Shropshire, is. 157 sqq, and 
passim, and Court and Itinerary of Seniy II; 
Bagdale’s Warwicicahirs, i. 32, 90-6; Nicbols’e 
leicesterahire, iii. 693, 727, 860, 864; Brdea> 
wick’s Staffordshire, pp. 14, 139, 493 ; Bug- 
dale's Baronage, i. 434 ; Graston le Raidy'a papor 
on Bn Oentiihomma Iformand au XI. Siiele in 
Ndm. Soc. Autiq. Norman. 3id sec. vol. vi. Bee. 
1887, p. 736.] M.B. 

PAOLI, PASCAL (1725-1807), Ooteican 
general and patriot, bom on 36 April 1736, 
m the village of Rostino in Corsica, was 
the second son of Hyacinth Paoli, one of the 
leaders of the Corsican revolt of 1784 against 
the Genoese. Pascal’s mother was Dionisia 
Valentini, daughter of one of the lesser 
nobles or caporaH. Clement, Pascal’s elder 


brother by ten years, was another patriot 
leader of the Corsicans. In 1736 Theodore, 
baron of Neohof, having been proclaimed 
king by the Corsicans, the Genoese (to whose 
exchequer the French govermnent waa deeply 
indebted) applied for French help to expel 
Theodore and re-establish their own supre- 
macy. A French force, under the Marquis 
de Maillebois, defeated Hyacinth Paoli in 
the Nebbio in 173S, and disarmed the 
ielanders. Pascal, then a boy of fourteen, 
went into exile with hie father to Naples. 
There he was placed at the military college, 
under a jesuit tutor, Anthony Genovese, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and poutical economy. 
After a brilliant coreer at the academy, Pas- 
cal received bis commission as lieutenant in 
the cav^ regiment, mainly composed of 
Corsican exiles, of which his mther was colo- 
nel. The young officer obtained a colonelcy 
and won distinction by bis daring conduct 
of an expedition against the bandits of Cala- 
bria. In the meantime, the French having 
evacuated Corsica in 1741, the isbindere’ re- 
sentment of the Genoese yoke grew more 
acute, and in 1763 they again took up arms, 
and poclaimed Jean Paul Oafibri gene- 
ralissimo. The Genoese procured GeSbri's 
assassination on 3 Oct. 1763, and the indig- 
nation thus aroused rendered any reconcilia- 
tion impossible. 

Thereupon a new constitution waa decreed, 
and, after some temporary expedients, the 
Conicans decided to offer the dictatorship 
to Pascal Paoli. Under his father’s advice, 
Pascal had been preparing himself, as if 
with some presentiment of the high de- 
stiny awaiting him, to acquire a complete 
mastery of the art of government. When 
the assembled chiefs 01 Corsica finally re- 
solved upon offering him the post of ruler 
of the island, Paou wss just entering hia 
thirtieth year. On 39 April 1755 he dis- 
embarked in Corsica at the mouth of the 
river Golo,aad on 26 July 1766 the supreme 
council elected him their generalissimo. His 
chief opponent at the outset was his former 
colleague and compatriot, Emmanuel Matra, 
who, malous of the power awarded to PaoU, 
stirred up a civil war against him, and suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the support of the Genoese. 
Matra eurprised Paoli in the convent of 
Bozio, and the patriot waa only saved by 
Matra’s death in March 1766. PaoU vigo- 
rously carried on the war against the Genoese, 
and, having driven them successively &om 
Bastia, Calvi, and San Lorenzo, he eventually 
drove them out of Ajaccio. Despairing of 
reconquering Corsica by their own arms, 
Genoa turned once more for aid to France, 
and a secret treaty was signed at Campibgne 
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on 7 Aug. 1764 by -which the French pro- 
mised their military aid to the Grenoese for 
the space of four years. During those years 
Faoli Tiunly appeued to the Europeanpo-wera 
against theaction of France. Oount Marhoeuf 
landed sis battalions in the island in October 
1764, and occupied most of the strong places. 
After four years of armed truce, diversihed 
by the capture of Caprtna by Paoli, both 
Genoese and patriots realiBed'that their re- 
spective situations -were untenable in the 
presence of a strong French force. Dy the 
treaty of VerBaillea,negotiated between Ghoi- 
seul and the Genoese plenipotentiaiw Sorba 
on 16 ilay 1708, Genoa f nolly yielded up 
Corsica to France in consideration of tbe ex- 
pense in trhich the French crown was in- 
volving itself by its efforts to reduce the 
island. The Paolista were naturally no party 
to the treaty, and they determined upon a 
rigorous, resistance. Their defence of iso- 
lated situations -was heroic, but the dispro- 
portion of forces did not admit of a douht- 
lulissue to the contest, Large reinforcements 
reached the French from Toulon, to the num- 
ber of twenty-two thousand men, under Oount 
V aux. A decisive battle took place on 9 May 
1769_at Pontenuovo, and the Corsicana, after 
fighting heroically under the personal com- 
tnandotPaoli.were completely defeated. The 
French conquerors immediately afterwards 
entered Corte, and a little later on overran 
the whole island. Paoli retired to the neigh- 
bourhood of the parish church of Vivario 
■with a few followers. I^ear Vivario the 
remnant of his army, reduced to 637 men, 
was surrounded by four thousand of the 
enemy. Paoli addressed a stirring harangue 
to his compatriots, urging them at the risk of 
a glorious death to out their way during the 
night through the French troops. This they 
did, and, after lying concealed for two days 
in -the ruins of a convent on the seashoro, 
Paoli, with some of his friends, embarked on 
an English frigate at Porto Vecchio, and on 
16 June 1769 was landed at Leghom. He 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
the English ships displaying their colours 
and diadiarging their artillery. A few daya 
afterwards his brother Clement, with about 
three hundred other fugitives, including 
among them some of the most noted chiefs, 
~“-hed ^ghoru in another English vessel, 
^talian princes received the exiles with 
hospitality, the Grand Duke Leopold 
■my assigning lands to such among 
chose to settle in his dominions, 
ered the service of the king of Sar- 
a few others went to Minorca, 
the Cuisican refugees were re- 
icspeet and admiration. The 


total loss sustained hy the French troops in 
conquering Corsica exceeded ten thousand 
men, of wliom 4,324 were killed. 

During Paoli's fourteen years’ rule he 
■virtually stamped out the vendetta, -which 
for centuries had decimated the population, 
He promoted throughout the island agricul- 
ture, commerce, and other civil occupations. 
He established a university at Corte on 
1 26 Nov. 1764, and a school in every villaae 
' in Corsica. He organised an army ; he formed 
a flotilla. His revenue was one million liviea, 
or 40,0007. sterling, and he founded a mint 
at Murat o (cf. Botta, Storia d? Italia, bk.46). 

On 21 Sept. 1769 Paoli arrived in London. 
Wesley records in his ‘ Journal ’ (iii, 870) 
that ‘ the ^eat Paoli landed in the dock at 
Portsmouth but a very few minutes after ha 
(Wesley) had left the water-side;’ adding, 
‘ surely Ho who hath been with him from his 
youth up hath not sent him into England 
for nothing.’ On 10 Oct. Boswell, who h^ 
-visitedPami in Corsica and had published the 
first biography of the hero, presented bun to 
Dr. Johnson, -who observed to Boswell after- 
wards that ‘ Paoli hod the loftiest port of any 
man he had ever seen.’ The prime minister, 
the Duke of Grafton, obtained for the exile 
a pension of 1,2007. a year on. the civil list, 
which the general enjoyed for twenty years. 
He was introduced at eoml-, and graciously 
received by George HI. Later on he was 
elected a member of The Club, where ha 
became the intimate personal friend of the 
Johnsonian group, more particulorly of Dr. 
Johnson himself, Sir , Joshua Reynolds, Ed- 
mund Burke, end Oliver Goldsmildi. 

Soon after the first outburst of the great 
French revolution, when the convention 
decreed that Corsica was thenceforth merely 
one of the departments of France, Miraheau 
proposed, from the tribune of the National 
Assembly, that General Paoli should be re- 
called from exile to rule once more over 
Corsica. Residing his pension before quit- 
ting E^land, Paoli repaired to bis native 
land. Immediate^ on his arrival he -was 
elected mayor of Boatia ond commander-in- 
ohief of the national guard. In April 1706 
Paoli appeared at the bar of the National 
Assembly in Paris, -where he was received 
with enthusiasm. He there delivered an 
address to the assembly, in the course of 
which he promised fidelity to the new order 
of things in France. On being presented to 
Louis XVT, Paoli was appointed oy the king 
lieutenant-general and military commandant 
of Corsica. Returning to the island, he re- 
asserted his authority and re-established his 
paternal rule. During the autumn of 1791 
Napoleon Bonaparte, then in his twenty- 
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second year, -was ‘brought into personal 
conunun'ication with Paoli, who took so 
prescient a view of the future emperor’s 
character, and at the close of one interview 
said to him prophetically, ‘ You were cast in 
an antique mould ; you are one of Plutarch’s 
men. The whole world will talk of you' 
(STEirDHAi,PVedeiV'«j)o/dow,i. 86). Paoli was 
rapiiy estranged from the republican govern- 
ment at Paris. He was attacked in nume- 
rous pamphlets, some of which are vary scur- 
rilous, issued at Pans by Philippe Buonarroti 
and others (a number of these are bound ! 
together in the British Museum, F. 1116^. 
The erceention of the king made him demair 
of obtaining any further advantage from Cor- 
sica’s association with France. His hope 
thenceforth was to secure the political inde- 
pendence of hisfeUow-countrymen by bring- 
ing them under the protection of England. 
The Bonapartes being directly opposed to this i 
policy, and in favour of Corsica’s amalgama- 
tion withPrance, Paoli ordered the summary 
arrest and expulsion of every member of that 
family from the island. They fled from Calvi 
to Marseilles, while the Paolists burned the 
family mansion at Ajaccio and sacked the 
-whole property of the Bonapartes in Corsica. 
At Paris Paoli's name was inscribed on the 
list of proscription. In the meantime Paoli 
rallied his compatriots around him in Corsica, 
and applied to the British commanders in the 
Mediterranean, both naval and military, to 
assist him in driving the French garrisons 
out of the island. This was successfully 
accomplished -with the co^eration of Ad- 
miral Viscount _ Samuel Hood and 

fjeneral Sir David Dundas. A sufficient force 
was landed at Fiorenza on 8 Feb. 1794, and 
Bastia surrendered on 10 Tuns. A deputa- 
tion meanwhile had been despatched to 
London by Paoli, oflering, iu his name, the 
sovereignty of Corsica to George HI. The 
acceptance of this offer by the king of Eng- 
land was announced on 17 June, and two 
days afterwards Sir Gilbert Elliot (later 
raised to the peerage as first Lord Minto) 
[q.T.] provisionally assumed viceregal autho- 
rity over the Corsicans. Paoli had expected 
to be nominated viceroy, hut on leammg of 
Elliot’s formal appointment in 1796, he for a 
second time settled in England. Ou leaving 
Corsica he earnestly recommended his com- 
patriots to remain firm in their allegiance to 
the British crown os their only security for 
political independence. In 1796, however, 
disafiection to English rule was so widespread 
that the English evacuated the island, which 
has since been united with France. 

On returning to London Paoli resumed his 
pension, and though he li-ved, according to 


his wont, in a most liberal and hospitable 
! manner, he contrived to save enough to leave 
his relatives in Italy no inconsiderable pro- 

O . llis house -woe at No. 200 Edgware 
, where, on 6 Feb. 1807, after a short 
and paiufiil iUness, he died at the age of 
eighty-two. His remains were interred on 
13 Feb. in the old catholic cemetery at St. 
Fancras, at the end of what was thenceforth 
colled the Paoli Avenue. A tomb wae erected 
on which was engraved a long Latin inscrip- 
tion penned by Francisco Pietri. A cenotaph 
to Paoli was afterwards placed in the south 
aisle of Westminster Abbey, over which wa- 
placed o white marble bust of him by Flux- 
man. Eighty years after his interment his 
remains were, by permission of the British 
ravernment, exhumed on SI Aug. 1889 (see 
Times, 2 Sept.), and were removed to Corsica, 
in obedience to the express desire of its in- 
habitants. A monument was raised in his 
honour upon the site of his birthplace by the 
council general of the island. 

Lamartine has well said of Paoli, in his 
' History of the Girondins,' that his glory is 
out of all proportion to the smallness of his 
country : • Corsica remains stQl in the place of 
a mere province, but Paoli assiuues his among 
the ranks of great men.’ The nobility of his 
character was illustrated by hie whole life, 
both in exile and in power, by his daring on 
the battlefield and his wiedomin council, by hie 
own heroic acts and by the striking tributes 
paid to him by the greatest among his contem- 
poraries. Alfieri inscribed to him his tragedy 
of ‘ Timoleon.’ Frederick the Great sent 
him a sword of honour emblazoned with the 
■words ‘ Patria Libertos.’ Napoleon, in spile 
of the deadly antagonism inxvhich they Wd 
parted, had the magnanimity, at the close of 
his career, to express his regret, in the 
‘ Memorials of St. Helena/ that he had never 
been able, in the midst of all his preoccupa- 
tions with great aflairs, to summon Paoli to 
his side, to consult with him, when, os em- 
peror and king, he was virtually master of 
Europe. Besides Flaxman’s bust of Paoli in 
Westminster Abbey, there is another ad- 
mirable effigy of the Corsican general in the 
portrait painted by Biobard Cosway in the 
l^yal Gallery at Florence. A fine engrav- 
ingfrom thb forms the frontispiece to Elose’e 
life of the patriot, while another engraved 
portrait appears in the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine 'for 1768 (p. 174), Paoli’s only literary 
remains are a volume of letters and mani- 
festos. 

[Miirehal Sebdstiani’s Lifr of Pascal Paoli, under 
the pseudonym of Pompei's Etat actuel de U 
Corse, Paris, 1821 ; Arrighi’s Histoire de Paoli, 
2 vols. Paris, 1813; Eloae's Iiebeu Paskal 
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Paoli, Branswick, 1868 ; lyOria’a Pasqnali de* 
Paoli, Genoa, 1869; Bartoli’s Histoirede Pascal 
Paoli, nonvelle edit, revne, Baatia, ] 889 ; Bos- 
■ffeU’s Account of Corsica, London, 1768; 3os- 
•vrell’s Life of Dr. Jolinson, London, 1_790; 
Lenciaa's Pasoualo Pabli e le Gnerre d'Lidipen- 
denza della Corsica, Milan, 1790 ; Neuhoff *a 
Description of Coraica, •with Life of Paoli, Lon- 
don, 179,5 ; Poydel’a Das corsiache EleaWatt, 
Bonaparte, Theodore und Paoli, especially pp. 
66-86, Zeitz, 1803; Burnaby’s Journal of a Tour 
in Corsica, with sizty-threa letters from General 
Paoli to the author, London, 1804; A Review of 
the Conduct of General Pascal Paoli, addressed 
to the Right Hon. William Bedford, London, 
1770; Discours du GOndral Paoli (Deputation do 
Corse), et rfeponse du President de VAssembUe 
Rationale, Paris, 1790 ; H Generals de’ Paoli m 
suoi compatriotti — ^Tcuduzione di Lettere di udzio 
nl Genarale de’ PaoU de’ due commissarij Pleni- 
potenziarj di Sna Maestd Britannica nri Medi- 
terraneo, il Vice-Ammir<iglio Lord Hood ed il 
Cavaliere Georgs Elliot, &c., Corta, 1794; 
Botta’s Storia d’ Italia, continnata da queUa del 
Guicciardini sino al 1814, 4 role, quarto, Italy, 
1826.] C. K. 

PAPILLON-, DAVID (1681-1666 F), 
nrchiteot and m^tory en^neer, youngar son 
of Thomas Papillon, ^tam of the^ard and 
valet-de-chambre to Bfenri I-V of Irance, by 
his wife Jeanne Vieue de la Pierre, was bom 
in France on 14 April 1681. The family was 
Huguenot, and contributed a Tictim to the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. To it belonged 
Clement Marot’s Mend, Atmanque Papillon 
(1487-1669), author of ‘Le Nouvel Amour,’ 
and valet-de-chombre to Francoie I ; pro- 
bably also Antoine Papillon, me Mend of 
Erasmus. In IbSSDaTidFapillon’s mother 
sailed with him and his two sisters for Eng- 
land. Their ship was wceched off Hythe; 
the mother perished, the children were saTed, 
and, though their father continued to reside in 
France until his death, were brought up in 
England, probably by relatives domiciled in 
London, David adopted the profeseion of 
architect and military engineer, throve, end 
purchased on estate at Luhbenham, Leicester- 
shire, and built thereon FroUlon ShtU, He 
was treasurer of Leicestersmre from 1642 to 
1646. He published in 1646 an ‘Essay on 
Fortification,’ and gave effect to his prin- 
ciples in the following year by fortifying (Glou- 
cester for the parliament. He was author of 
a moral and religious essay entitled 'The 
Vanity of the Lives and Passions of Men,’ 
London, 1661, 4to ; and left in manuscript 
a philosophical essay on fonns of govern- 
ment, entitled ‘ Several Politioal and Military 
Observations,’ and a French version of the 
‘Oomfort to the Afflicted,* and two otW 
works of the puritan divine, Bohert Bolton 


g [. V.] He probably did not live to see the 
estoration. A porta-oit, en^aved by Cross, 
is prefixed to hia ' Essay^ on Fortification.’ 

Papillon married twice. His first wife 
(m. 1611, d. 1614) was Marie, daughter of 
Jean Castel, probably pastor, as Papillon was 
deacon, of the French church in Londoo. 
Hie second wife (m. 4 Ju^ 1616) was Anne 
Marie, granddaughter of Giiiliano Calau. 
drini, a convert to the reformed faith, who 
migrated from Lucca to Lyons between 1667 
and 1667, and died at Sedan some time after 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Papillon had issue by both wives, bis 
seventh and youngest child being Thomas 
Papillon [q. v.] 

[A. F. Vf. Papillon’s Memoirs of Thomas 
Papillon, 1887.] J. H, R. 

PAPILLON, THOMAS (1628-1702), 
merchant and politician, third son of David 
Papillon [q. v.] by Ms second wife, Anne 
Marie Galondrini, was born at Eoebampton 
House, Putney, on 6 Sept. 1628. He went to 
school at Dravton, NorthamptouaMre, was 
articled in 1687 to Thomas Dbambrelan, a 
London merchant, and in the following year 
was apprenticed to the Mercers’ Company, (rf 
which he received the freedom in 1646. 

Papillon was implioated in the riotous pro- 
ceedings of26 Julyl647,when the mob broke 
into St. Stephen’s and forced parliament to 
rescind the recent ordinance by which the 
dty of London woe deprived 01 the control 
of Its militia. -When the independent party 
Trained the ascendency (August), he slipped 
off to France to avoid arrest, hut returned in 
November, and was committed to Newgate 
in the following February, but, after some 
deinur,_ was released on bail, A-bout the 
same time he began business on Ms own ac- 
count as a general merchant, and thereafter, 

an Megal impost on lead in 1 663, an^o de- 
fend the autonomy of the French church, of 
wMch he was a deacon, against the privy 
council in 1667, took little or no part in pub- 
lic affairs until the Bestoration, He was 
then placed on the council of trade and 
&reign plantations, and in 1063 on tho di- 
rectorate of the East India Company, which 
he had entered on its reconstruction in 1667. 
He continued to serve on the direoioiate 
until 1670, and in 1667 watched the interests 
of the company at Breda during the negotia- 
tions with Holland. He was also on the 
directorate feom 1676 to 1682, with the ex- 
ception of 1676, when, having given ofienoe 
to the king, hewas excluded at Ms instance. 
The reason of Ms ill-odour at court was pro- 
bably the stout, and eventually successful, 
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lesistaace wHich he had offered in the law 
courts to a claim by the farmers of excise 
for excessive duty on brandy. He was 
deputy-governor of the company in 1680 
and 1681. 

Papillon was returned to parliament as 
member for Dover on 11 Feb. 1672-3, and 
kept the seat until the dissolution of 28 March 
1681. During that period he was a frequent 
and effective speaker, and sat on sixty-eight 
committees. A staunch adherent of the 
country party, he censured in committee of 
the whole house (March 1676) the vexatious 
pass system by which English merchant 
ships were deprived of protection on the 
high seas unless provided with government 
licenses, and supported (18 Feb. 1677-8^ the 
motion for making the army vote conditional 
on the disclosure of foreign aUiances. A 
strong protestant, he evinced the courage of 
his opinions by moving on 18 Nov. 1678 the 
committal to the Tower of the secretary of 
slate. Sir Joseph Williamson [q. v.]; but, 
while sharing the popular ‘ popish plot ’ in- 
fatuation, he rose superior to the preter- 
natural suspicion which it engendered in 
others. A friend to Ireland and free trade 
within the United Elingdom, he opposed in 
May 1679 the bill for continuing the act pro- 
hibiting the importation into England of Irish 
cattle. Out of doors he made himself ob- 
noxious to the court by identifying himself 
with the defence of the menaced corpora- 
tion of Dover, and by his spirited, though 
unsuccessful, assertion, on occasion of tho 
indictment of Lord Shaftesbury at the Old 
Bailey (24 Nov. 1681^, of the right of grand 
juries to examine witnesses in secret [see 
OoosEK, Ahthout Asklut, first Eani. os' 
SHAfiusBUBlI. His candidature for the 
shrievalty of London in the following year 
thus became the occasion of a trial of strength 
between the court and the country parties, 
^or details see Mookh, Sxe John, 1020- 
1702, and NoBsra,SrB DunnuT). On 8 Nov. 
1684 a subservient jury awarded Sir John 
Moore’s successor in the mayoralty. Sir 
William Pritchard, whom Papillon had 
attacked for maldng a false return to a 
mandamus to swear him in as sheriff, the 
monstrous sum of 10,000f. damwes in an 
action of false imprisonment [see MATHABn, 
Sir John, 1602-1690]. To avoid payment 
Papillon mortgaged lus estates to his son- 
in-law, and absconded to Utrecht. On the 
revolution he came home, and was xetiimed 
to the Oonvention parliament for Dover on 
10 Jan. 1688-9, He retained that seat until 
1696. 0n26 0ct, of thatyeaxhewasdected 
for London, which he continued to represent 
until the dissolution of 19 Deo, 1700. Soon 


after his return he joined the new East India 
i Company — ^he had terminated his connection 
with the old company on the defeat of a 
scheme for its reconstruction on a hroadei’ 
basis in 1081 — and in January 1093-4 was 
chairman of the committee of the House of 
Commons on the affair of the Bedbridge, 
East Indiaman, arrested in the Thames as 
an ' interloper ’ by the admiralty at the in- 
stance of the old company (of. Maoaupay, 
Mist, of England, ed. 1868, iv. 476). He 
afterwords lahoiued hard to promote a good 
understanding between the rival companies, 
with a view to their ultimate amalgamation. 

In November 1680 Papillon accepted the 
first commissionership^ mr victualing the 
navy, the onerous duties of which he dis- 
charged with equal energy and integrity, 
though grievously hampered by the niggard- 
liness of parliament, until his resignation on 
26 May 1699. He died in London on 5 May 
1702. His remains were interred on the 21st 
in the parish church, Acrise, Kent, the manor 
of whi& he had purchased in 1666. 

F willon married, in Oauterhury Cathedral, 
on 30 Oct. 1661, J'ane, daughter of Thomas 
Broadnax of Godmersham, Kent, by whom 
(d. 1698) he had, with other issue, Elizabeth, 
born on 27 July 1068, married on 80 March 
1676 to Edward Ward [q. v.], afterwards 
lord chief baron of the exchequer; and Philip 
n. 860-1736), his heir-at-law, 00 m on 26 Nov. 
1660, M.P. for Dover in the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

‘A Treatise concerning the East India 
Trade ; being a most promiahle trade to the 
Kingdom, and best secured and improved by 
a company and joint slock. Wrote at the 
instance of Thomas Papillon, E^r., in his 
house, and printed in the year 1680,’ was 
reminted in 1696, London, 4to. 

PapiUon’s eldest brother, Phiup Papilloh 
(1620-1641), horn on 1 Jan. 1620, graduated 
B.A. from Exeter College, Oxford, in 1638, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1641, in which year 
he died. He published the tragedy of his 
friend and fellow collegian Samuel Hordinge 
[q. V.], entitled ‘Sicily and Naples,’ in 1640, 
and prefixed to it a preface signed ‘P.P.’ in 
defiance of the author’s wish. With Har- 
dinge and several other members of Exeter 
College, he wrote verses urging William 
Browne of Tavistock to publish his promised 
continuation of 'Britannia’s Pastorals’ 
(Brownr, Poem), ed. Gordon Goodwin, ii. 3, 
887). 

[A. P. W. PariUon’s Memoirs of Thomas 
Papillon; Pepys’s Diary ; Evelyn's Diary; Lut- 
trell’s Belation of State Affairs ; Cobbett's State 
Trials, viii. 759, x, 819 ; Grey’s Fori, Debates, 
vii. 102, 388, viii, 86, 121-4, 142; Cal, State 
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Papers, Dom. 1664-8, Colonial, America, and 
West Indies, 1661-8; Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th 
Eep. App.p.l34; History and Proceedings of the 
House of Commons from the Bestoration, 1742. 
ii. 206 ; Hasted’s Kent, 1790, Hi. 346-48.] 

J. M. E. 

PAPrLOIT or PAPYLION, HALPH 
called BB Aeotbel (rf. 1223), abbot of West- 
minster, ■was a native of London (^eph be 
Diceio, ii. 172), and became a monk of West- 
minster. Tnl200he -was chosenbytbfl monks 
ns their abbot atNorthampton in the presence 
of the king (ili.) He received benediction in 
St. Paul’s, London, from William de Sanota 
Maria, bishop of London (NiCHOis, Leiceater- 
shire, ii. 708). In 1201 ha -was summoned to 
Konnandy by King John (Ralph bb Dioeto, 
p. 173). At his instance the feasts of St. Lau- 
rence, St. Vincent, and St. Michael, and of the 
translation of St. Henedict were celebrated 
in copes with extra wine and pittances, and, to 
defray the expense, he gave the abhey the 
manor of Benfleet. In 1213 the house was 
visited by Nicholas, bishop of Tuscnlum and 
legate, and Ralph was deposed on charges of 
incontinency and neglect of the fabric, and 
his seal was broken in the chapter-house. He 
received the manors of Teddington and Sud- 
bury to support himself, and died on 12 Aug. 
1228 {Ann.JOunat. i. 170). Ilewas the flr&t 
abbot buried in the nave of Westminster 
( Wibmobb). He must be distinguished from 
Ralph (d. 1160 P) [q. v.], theological writer 
and almoner of Westminster. 

[Authorities cited.] M. B. 

PAPIN, DENIS (1647-1712?), natural 
philosopher, son of Denys Papin and Magda- 
leine Fineau, was bom at Blois on 22 Aug, 
1647. He studied medicine at the universi^ 
of Angers, taking his degree in 1600. Be 
devoted himself to natural philosophy and 
mechanics, and became assistant to Huyghens 
at the laboratory of the academy at Paris, 
In 1075 he left Paris and proceeded to Lon- 
don, where he became connected with Robert 
Boyle [q. v.], who employed him to make a 
translation of a tbeolopcal treatise. From 
1676 to 1679 he assisted Boyle in his ex- 
periments with the air-pump. To this period 
belongs Papinas invention of the digester, 
an. apparatus tor boiling food under pres- 
sure. This was shown to the Royal Society 
at a meeting held on 22 May 1679, and in 
the following year Papin published an ac- 
count of it under the title ‘A New Digester, 
or Engine for softening Bones.’ ITnifer the 
date 12 April 1682 Evelyn records in his 
‘ Diary ’ how he took part in a 'philosophical 
supper ’ at the Royal Society, cooked inKpin’s 
digester. A French trauMation appeared at 
Paris in 1682, and in 1087 he issued ‘ A Oon- i 


tinuation of the New Digester of Boubb’ 
Of all Papin’s inventions fliis was the nujjt 
practical, and is in use at this day. 
portrait at the university of Marburg repte- 
sents him holding in his hand a copy of 
account of the digester, open at the plac^ 
where the apparatus is figured. 

From July to December 1679 Papin was 
employed at the Royal Society by Hooke m 
an amanuensis, and daring part of 1680 he 
was again at Paris witk Huyghens. He was 
elected fellow of the Royal Society in 
and in 1681 he left England for Venice 
where be remained for three years, acting as 
curator of a scientific society established V 
Sarotti. He renewed his connection with 
the Royal Society in 1084, and on 2 April 
of that year he was appointed curator at a 
salary of 307. ^er annum, his principal duty 
being to exhibit experiments at the meetings, 
Brief notes of many of these experiments aie 
given in Birch’s ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ 
vol. iv., while others are dasoribed atgreatei 
length in the * Philostmhical Transaotious,' 
In 1688 he became promssor of mathematics 
at the university of Marburg, and in 1696 
he removed to Oassel, where lie assisted his 
patron, the landgrave of Ileeso, in making 
e.xperiments upon a great variety of subjects, 
At the end of 1707 he was again in London, 
endeavouring to interest the Royal Society 
in his steam-navigation projects, and to in- 
duce them to institute comparative experi- 
ments of his steam engine and that of Savery. 

Papin’s claims to be regarded as ' the in- 
ventor of the steam engine 'have been advo- 
cated with considerable warmth by many 
French writers, but his labours in this direc- 
tion have little connection with his career 
in England, and all the evidence adduced 
is inconclusive (of. a very careful aummaiy 
of his claims in Robbbx L. Galbowats 
Steam JUngine and itsinventora, and an article 
by the present writer in the Migineer, 19 May 
1876). It is often asserted that he actually 
made a steam engine, which he fitted in a 
boat iu which he intended to cross the sea 
to England. It is true that he did construct 
a boat with paddle-wheels, which was de- 
stroyed by the boatmen on the Weaer at 
Munden in 1707 ; but there is no evidence 
whatever that the boat was propelled by 
steam power. In 1876 a large cast-iron cylin- 
der preserved at the Royal Museum at Oassel 
was exhibited at the loan collection of scien- 
tifio instruments at South Kensington as the 
cylinder of Papin’s steam engine ; but it was 
conclusively shown by Sir Frederick Bram- 
well in ‘ Science Lectures at South Kensing- 
on’ (187^ 1. 112) that it could not possibly 
have formed any part of a steam engine. 
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From tlie time of tis arrival in England 
in 1707 Fe seems to have lived on small pay- 
ments received from the Royal Society ; but 
all his early friends were dead, and little is 
heard of h im. The date and place of his death 
are alike unknown. The last certain evi- 
dence of his existence is furnished by a letter 
from him to Sir Hans Sloane, dated 23 .Tan, 
1719, preserved among the papers at the Royal 
Society. 

There is a portrait of Papin, dated 1089, 
in the hall of the university at Marburg, 
which is engraved in De la Saussaye and 
Pean’s hook refeixed to below, Ha is com- 
memorated in his native town of Blois by a 
statue erected in 1881. 

IsiAO Papiit (1657-1709), theologian, son 
of Isaac Papin, receiver-general at Blois, by 
his wife, who was a sister of Claude Pajon, 
was horn at Blois on 27 March 1667, and 
was probably related to Benis Papin. Isaac 
came into prominence as an advocate of the 
tolerant ‘ universalist ’ party among the 
French protestants, as opposed to the ‘ par- 
ticularists ’ under Pierre Jurieu. After com- 
pleting his studies at Geneva and Saumur, he 
refused to sign a condemnation of' Pajonism,’ 
as the advanced views were stigmatised, and 
was consequently debarred from a career in 
th^rotestant church. In 1086 he come over 
to Mgland, where he was granted deacon's 
and subsequently priest's orders by Turner, 
bishop of Ely. Through the influence of his 
English friends he obtained in 1687 the post 
of professor in the church of the protestant 
refugees at Dunzig; but he was still pur- 
sued by the hostility of Jurieu, and had to 
resign his appointment. He was subae- 
quently admitted by Bossuet (16 Jto. 1690) 
mto the Roman catholic commimiou. He 
died in 1709. Of bis numerous expository 
and controversial works (all of wbioh were 
written in French) a collective edition was 
published at Paris in 1823, with a brief me- 
moir and justification (see Life prefixed to 
Beeueil, 1823 ; TTaa u, F)'ance Frotastante ; 
HAOBNBAOn, IKst. 0 / Foebines; MoOlih- 
TOCK and Steono, Cyclopedia ; Nouvelle 
Biogr. Gin^rale ; Ohalmbes, Biogr. Fiat.') 

[Authorities cited. The beat authority for the 
facts of Bonis Papin's career is Ernst tterland's 
Leihnizens iind Huygens' Briefwechsel mit Papin 
(Berlin, 1881 1, which contains transcripts of a 
large number of letters collected from various 
public libraries on the continent and in Eng- 
land, Tie also gives a complete list of Benig 
Papin’s writings, together witn a number of re- 
ferences to books and periodicals in which Papin’s 
discoveries and inventions are described. Be la 
Saussaye and Pean's La Vie et Ics Ouvrages ds 
Denis Papin (Paris, 1860) wa'i norer completed, 
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the first volume only having been published 
The want of the second and concluding rulume, 
which was intended to contain the author's 
' pi&ccs jnstificatives,* considerably impairs the 
value of the work.] E. B. P, 

PAPINEAU, LOUIS JOSEPH (1786- 
1871), Canadian rebel, came of a French 
family which emigrated to Canada towards 
the end of the seventeenth eontury. He was 
bom in Montreal on 7 Oct. 1780, his father, 
Joseph Papineau (d. 1831), a notary, being a 
memoer of the first legislative assembly for 
Lower Canada, establiwed in 1791 . Papmeau 
was educated at the seminary of Quebec, and 
on leaving college he began to read for the 
bar. Wmle stiU a law student he acqmred 
a great reputation among the French Co-ia- 
dians for his oratorical talents and opposition 
to the existing political system. In 1809 he 
was elected to the legislative assembly of 
Lower Canada for the county of Kent. In 
1811, however, he elected to sit for the west 
ward of the city of Montreal. He was called 
to the bar in 1811, but was too much devoted 
to politics to practise as an advocate. He 
opposed the war with America in 1812, but, 
when it became inevitable, he entered the 
militia and served through the campaign of 
that year. He commanded the company 
which guarded the American prisoners taken 
at Detroit. In 1816 Papineau was appointed 
^eaker of the legislative assembly oftower 
Uoaada. He held this oiHce, at a salary of 
1,000(. a year, till 1837. From the beginning 
of his career he was looked on as the head 
of the French Canadian pai’ty. The English 

f overnment tried to gain him over, and in 
820 Lord Dalhonsie, the governor of Lower 
Canada, offered him a seat un the executive 
council. Papineau at first accepted, but, 
finding that there was no chance of his ad- 
vice being ever taken, immediately resigned. 
In 1823 he visited Europe, in company witii 
John Neilson (1770-1848) [q. v.], to protest, 
iu the name of the French Canadians, against 
the proposed union of Upper and Lower 
Canada. His mission was successful, and he 
returned in 1823, In 1827 Papineau’s hosti- 
lity to the executive government had become 
so marked that Lord Balhousie refused to ac- 
cept him os speaker. The assembly, however, 
insisted on their choice, and Balhousie re- 
signed. The French Canadian party, who en- 
joyed a large majority in tte legislative 
assembly, strongly desired to olitiiin coiit rul 
over eertain duties in. I'Osed in 1774, and cer- 
tain hereditary profits obtained ^ the crown 
from the sale of public lauds. In 1881 the 
British parliament surrendered the tbrmer. 
They resolved to retain the latter, on which 
the French Canadians demanded that the 

0 
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legidative council of Ijowei Canada, then 
nominated the governor, should be made 
deotive. This being refused by the home 

government, thelegislative assembly ofLower 

Canada retaliated by refusing supplies. Papi- 
neau eagerly joined in the ory for an elective 
council. In "November 1836 he held a con- 
ference at Quebec with William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie [q.T.],the head of the Upper Cana- 
dian reformers, and made arrangements for 
regular correspondence and co-operation be- 
tween the advanced parties in each province. 
In 1885 the English government had sent 
out a commission, presided over by Lord Gos- 
ford, the new governor of Lower Canada, to 
examine into tne grievances of the colonists. 
The commissioners were distrusted, and the 
legislative assembly of Lower Canada refused 
to grant supplies or discuss auy compromise. 
At length, in March 1837, the Ei^lisih go- 
vernment finally declared an elective upper 
house to he impossible, and authorised the 
governor of Lower Canada to pay the ex- 
penses of his government, now greatly in 
arrear, out of the public money in his hands. 
The news of this decision brought matters in 
Lower Canada to a crisis. In June 1837 
Lord Gosford issued a proclamation warniug 
the people against agitators. Papineau 
answered this by making a progress through 
the province, denouncing the government 
in violent speeches. On 18 Aug. 1837 the 
Lower Canadian legislature assembled. Ou 
its refusal to grant sup]^es, the assembly 
was at once prorogued. Papineau was now 
deprived of his captaincy in the militia. He 
still continued his attacks on the govern- 
ment, and on 23 Oct. 1887 attended, in com- 
pany with Dr. Wolfred Nelson [q. v.], the 
celebrated meeting of delegates from ‘the 
eix counties ’ of Lower Canada, held at 
St. Charles, where armed rebellion was 
finally decided on. Papineau, however, whose 
talents were little fitted for decisive action, 
seems at this point to have grown suddenly 
pacific. He began to suggest, instead of on 
appeal to arms, some form of negotiation, 
accompauied by a threat togive up tbe use 
of British manufactures. His colleague. Dr. 
Nelson, however, carried the people with 
him, and rebellion was resolved upon. 
Warrants for the arrest of Papineau and 
Nelson on a charge of high treason were now 
issued. But Papineau, instead of joining 
NsQson and the other rebels at St. Denis, fled 
across the frontier to United States territory. 
His apparent pusillanimity brought upon 
him a storm of derision &om English writers 
(e.g. footnote in Bell’s translation of Gak- 
irsAP’s Histoire de Canada ; and see discus- | 
sion of the point in a pamphlet published in j 


1848 at Montreal, Fapineau et Nelson, Sfen, 
et Noir). 

During the whole of the Canadian reliel. 
lion Papineau remained on American soD, 
a proclamation having been issued in Junj 
1838 by the new high commissioner, Laj 
Durham, threatening him with death if I 10 
returned to Canada. This proclamationiraj 
rescinded by the home government the siugg 
year. Papineau tried vainly to bring ahoat 
American intervention in the Canaduui 
struggle. In 1839 he made lus way to Paris, 
where he remained tiU 1847. An amnesty 
was now issued for all concerned in tie 
Canadian troubles, and Papineau returned to 
Canada. He entered the lower house of tbo ) 
now united Canadian legislature, and re- 
maiued there till 1864. Ho succeeded is 
obtaining a grant of 4,600f., arrears of his 
salary as speaker. During Ills latter years 
he advocated the revival of the old systei 
of division into Upper and Lower Canada, 
but with no effect. In 1864 ho retired into 
private life. He died at his residence of 
Montebello on 2 April 1871. 

[David’s Vie de Fapinenu ; Lindsey’s Life ol 
William Lyon Mackenzie; Morgan’s Sketclies 
of Celebratsd Canadians; Bose’s Oyotopeediaof 
Canadian Biography ; Histories of Canada hj 
Bryce, Oarneaii, iind Withrow; Canadian Pitl, 
Eeporte; English Pari, Eoports; Ann. Hog 
1886-7 ; see also Spencer Walpole’s Hist. o{ 
England, iii. 413-28.] G. P. M-r, 

PAPWOBTH, EDGATl GEORGE 
(1809-1866), sculptor, horn on 20 or 21 Aug. 
1809, was only son of Thomas Papworth 
(1773-1814), ‘ builder, plastorer, and archi- 
tect,’ who conducted the last stucco and 
plastering works carried on in London on 0 
large scale. These works were founded ly 
Thomas’s father, John Papworth (1760- 
1799), and were situated in Great Portland 
and Newman Streets. John Papworth was 
‘ master-plaisterer ’ at St. Janiesu and Ken- 
sington Palaces from 1780, and executed 
much stucco and plastering at the palaces, at 
Somerset House, and at Greenwicni Ohapel, 

Edgu' early exhibited talents for drawing, 
modelling, and design in sciilpl ure, and at an 
early age was plaoea as a pupil with Edward 
Hodges Bnily, HA. [q. v.] He wae living at 
the ume at the house of his unole, John 
Buonorotti Paiiworth [ 0 . v.], architect. He 
was entered, 15 Dec, 1826, at theage of seven- 
teen, os a student of the Royal Academy of 
Arts; in December 1829 he obtained the 
silver medal for a model fi;om the ontiqusj 
in December 1831 another silver medal for a 
figure; December 1833 the gold medal fora 
group of Leuoothea presenting the scarf to 
Ulysses ; aud in 1834 he was elected to the 
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travelling studentship of the aendemy. In 
1836 he sent fi-oiu Rome a Psyche. He re- 
turned home in 1837 in ill-health, hut ex- 
hibited in 1838 a head of Flora, and another 
of Psyche. , , , 

While in Rome he made sketches for a 
panorama of that city; these ha enlarged, and 
exhibited about 1844 for a short time in a 
gallery in Great Portland Street. He etched 
'Original Sculptural Designs,’ which he had 
executed in Rome, and published them in 
folio in 1810. 

Meanwhile he continued to exhibit, chiefly 
busts, statuettes, and sketch designs, sent 
from his studio in Seymour Street, St. Pan- 
oras. The most popular of his ideal works 
were ‘Adam and Eve,’ executed for Mr, 
Foster-White, treasurer to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; ‘The Woman of Samaria,’ for Mr. 
James Brand; and (18S0) 'The Moabitish 
Maiden,’ a commission from the prince con- 
sort. Among the numerous busts of eminent 
men he executed those of Captain Speke, 
of Sir Richard Burton, and of Admiral 
Blake, erected in the shire hall at Taunton. 
Runyan’s memorial tomb in BunhUl Fields, 
London, was also his work. In the com- , 
petition of June and July 1867 for the Wei- 1 
fington monument for St. Paul’s Cathedral i 
his model received the third prize of 8001, 
out of eigh^-three designs submitted; that 
by Alfred Stevens was one of the five re- 
ceiving 1001. each. These designs ore now 
at South Rensington Museum. 

In 1869 be exliihited at the academy ‘The 
Young Emigrant ’ and ‘ The Bride.’ 

In his later years his circumstances were 
embarrassed owing to his extravagant and 
careless habits. He died on 26 Sept. 1866, 
aged 66, and was buried in Highgate ceme- 
tery. He married Caroline Baily, a daugh- 
ter of his first master ; she died on 22 May 
1867. His eldest son, Edgar Qeorge, fol- 
lowed his profession. 

[Family information ; Builder, 1837i p. 417.] 

W. P-H. 

PAPWORTH, GEORGE (1781-1866), 
architect, third son of John Papworth (176(>- 
1799) and uncle of Edgar George Papworth 

S g.v.], was bom 9 May 1781. On his father’s 
leath in 1799 he became a pupil and clerk in 
the office of his elder brother, John Buono- 
rotti Papworth [q. v.l From 1804 to 1806 he 
was engaged at Northampton in the office of 
an arcMtect named Kershore, From 1800 to 
1812 he superintended the affairs of the 
company working in Dublin the patent of Sir 
James Wright, hart. [q. v.], for the manufac- 
ture of stone tubes for pipes and for cutting 
circular work. Finally settling in Dublin, he 


practised architecture, and gained mOOT dis- 
tinguished patrons, including Lords West- 
meath and Gormanston. In 1812 he was 
employed on large additions at the Dublin 
Library Society m D’Olier Street ; in 1822 
on the court-house at Castlebar, co. Mayo ; 
in 1824-6 on Portumna Castle, eo. Galway, 
for the Marquis of Clanncorde, Between 1822 
and 1827 he constructed the Ring’s bridge 
over the river Liffey, near Phoenix Pom, 
Dublin. This was an early e.vample of work 
in cast iron. Beautiful iu design and light 
it consisted of one arch 


100 met in span, and was very thoroughly 
huRt. Subsequently he deaimed two large 
Roman catholic chapels iu Dublin, one in 
Marlborough Street and the other at the 
Whitefriai's or Carmelite friary ; ond among 
the private residences he undertook were 
Rilcorban House, co. Galway, for Sir Thomas 
N.Redington in 1836; Brennanstown House, 
CO. Dublin, for Joseph Pain, esq., in 1842 ; 
Seaficld, co. Sligo, for J. Phibbs, es^, in 
1842 ; and the mansions in Renm'e Pork, 
Rush Pork, co. Dublin, for Sir Roger Palmer, 
hart., also in 1842. In 1849 he built the 
Kilkenny lunatic asylum, in 1861 the mu- 
seum of Irish industry, Stephen’s Green, and 
in 1852 the freemasons’ orphan school, on 
the Grand Canal. From 1837 to 1842 he 
acted ae architect to the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners for the province of Connaught, 
where he designed many chuiches and resi- 
dences. He later held the appointment os 
architect to the Dublin and Drogheda rail- 
way, and to the Royal Bank in Foster Place, 
Dublin. He had been admitted into the 
Royal Hibernian Academy in 1831, and in 
1849 he was chosen treasurer of that society, 

Papworth was the first to introduce mfo 
Duhlm, and in Ireland generally, external 
decoraHon in architectural design, especially 
in private houses, and praotiomly created, a 
new school of architecture in Ireland, He 
had neat sidll os a draughtsman and colourist. 
His knowledge of construction was excep- 
tionally accurate. An extensive warehouse 
built by him on the marsh at the banka of 
the river Liffey, near the custom-house, sank 
bodily about eighteen inches. Papworth had 
foreseen the inevitable result, and no repair 
or alteration was needed for the building's 
security beyond screwing im some ironwora, 
for which he hod made ample provision. His 
amiability and vivacity made him popular 
with all mosses of society. 

He died 14 March 1866, aged nearly 
76. He had married, in 1808, Margaret 
Davis. Of his numerous family, his son 
John Thohas Papwobth (1809-1841), hono- 
rary secretary to the Institute of Irish 
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AicMtects, ftssiated Ms fatter; designed oa 
his own account the monument to John 
Philpot Curran [q.-'V.l in Glasnevin ceme- 
tery; and extensive lilteratione to Leinster 
House, Kildare Street, to adapt it for the 
museum of Irish industry, with lectiu'e and 
other rooms, which were completed under 
the superintendence of his father. He died 
in 1841. OoUinB Edgar Papworth (1824- 
1862), after holding an appomtment in the 
colonial engineers' office at hlelbourne, prac- 
tised there as architect and surveyor. A third 
son, Charles William, succeeded to his father’s 
practice. 

pPrivata information; Dictionary of Arehi- 
tectnie, Arch. Puhl. Poc. vi. 39 ; Builder, ISdS, 
ziii. ISO, giring a view and description at Bush 
Park. Wright’s Ireland Illuatratfld, 1829, gives 
viows of one of the two chapels and of the 
bridge.] W. P-h 

PAPWORTH, JOHN, afterwards John 
B noHAHiioii (1776-1847), architect and de- 
signer, horn 24 Jan. 1776, was second son of 
jSm Papworth (1760-1799). He was origi- 
nally intended for the study of surgery, huthis 
evident predilection for architecture and the 
advice of Sir William Ohamhers led to his 
being placed as a pupil with JohnPlaw [q^. v.], 
architect ; he had already acquired consider- 
able knowledge of drawing ornament and 
perspective in his father’s office, and had 
studied the human figure and modelling 
under John Heare the sculptor. On 4 Nov. 
1789 he was apprenticed for three years to 
Thomas Wapsuott, builder, who carried out 
works for John Haw, Thomas Hardwick, 
and Michael NovosielsM, and he assisted the 
latter in his office. He also devoted a year 
to the study of internal decoration in the 
shops of Sheringham the upholsterer of Great 
Manbotough Street, then employed at Carl- 
ton House; and at the early age of eighteen 
and a half commenced life as clerk of works 
or resident architect in carrying out his own 
designs at Ray Lodge, Woodford, Essex, for 
Sir James Wright, 

Papworth was a thorough master of draw- 
ing perspective and classic ornament ; many 
of his architectural designs were exhibited 
at the Royal Academy yearly from 1794 to 
1799, In 1798 be ^o exhibited a bust, 
modelled by himself, of his elder brother Tho- 
mas [see under PirwoBTH, Esoab Gbobob]. 
In December of the same year he became a 
student of the academy, and was a contri- 
butor to nineteen of the academy’s exhibi- 
tions between 1794 and 1841. 

His professional practice embraced not 
only the ordinary work of an ar^iteot, but 
also that of a designer of decorations, fiimi- 
tuie, and accessories. 


Among his architectural works may be 
mentioned a mansion at Laleham for the 
Earl of Lucan, 1803-6 ; Iluresfoot, Esssr 
for Thomas Dorrien, 1817-19 ; Leigkaiil 
Court, Streatham, for John G. Fuller. ISSO- 
1822. For James Morrison [q. v.], with wlitmi 
he became closely connected, he designed 
works at Fonthill, Wiltshire, 1829-42; at 
No. 67 Harley Street, 1831-3 ; at Basildoun 
Park, Berkshire, 1889-44, and elsewhere. In 
1837-9 he restored Orleans House, Twicksn- 
ham, for Alexander Murray, esq., of Brough, 
ton. At Cheltenham, between 1824 
1832, he desimed and carried out numerone 
works, inoluding St. James’s Church, the 
Rotunda, and new pump-room atMontpeUiet 
Spa, and he laid out the MontpeUier estate, 

For the premises of Rudolf Ac Wmanu, the 
art publish, to whose ‘ Repository of Arte 
and Essays’ from 1809 to 1823 he was a fte- 
quent contributor of prose and verse and of 
drawings, he designed a hall or reception, 
room, intended as a lounge for customets; 
and in 1826 the extensive building, No, 9S 
Strand, at the corner of Beaufort Buildinga, 
now occupied by Rimmel the perfumer. But 
his most in^ortant architectural work b 
London was St. Bride’s Avenue, Heet Street 
(between 1828 and 1880). A clear view 
and a good access were thus secured for the 
magnificent steeple of St. Bride’s Ohuioh, 
previously screened from Fleet Street a 
row of houses. 

Between 1817 and 1820 Papworth wee 
engaged on three designs for a pakcefot 
Wilhelm I, king of Wiirtemberg (1816- 
1864), proposed to be erected at Oannstatt; 
drawings of the entrance front and aouk 
front 01 one of theee designs were exhibited 
in the Royal Academy in 1823, and of the 
west front and east front in 1827. On 
26 Nov. 1820 he received the diploma of 
architect to the Mng. 

In 1816 ho produced a fine design for s 
‘ Tropheum ’ to commemorate the victory of 
Waterloo ; the composition combined dura- 
bility with grace. His artistic friends were 
remmded by its boldness of Michael Angelo, 
and he thereupon added ‘ Buonarroti ' to his 
name. The drawing was, however, rejected 
by the Royal Academy (Papwobth, 
and Works, 8vo, London, 1879, p. 28). 
A monument which he designed in 1816 m 
memory of Colonel Gordon was erected on 
the field of Waterloo, and was the first of 
itB_^e, the ‘ severed column.’ 

His attainments as a landscape-gardener 
obtained him employment at Claremont for 
Prince Leopold and the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales ; at Alton Towsts, for the Eaxl of 
Shrewsbury; at HoUy Lodge, Highgate; 
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end at Eirkby Hall, York&liii'e ; while his 
senices aa designer proved of value to 
manufacturers in the production of orna- 
ments and presentation plate, furniture, 
chandeliers, candelabra, cut-glass girandoles 
and lustres. In 182-2 he designed costly seta 
of cut glass for the pasha of JSgypt and the 
shah of Persia. 

Papworth was one of the eighteen omnal 
members of the ‘ Associated Artists in W ater 
Ooburs,’ founded 1 July 1807, and at the 
first ediibition, opened 26 April 1808, ex- 
hibited his fine water-colour druwingof 'The 
HaUofHebjthe Regions of EtemnlPunish- 
ment;’ in the preceding year he had ex- 
hibited it at the Royal Academy. Other 
drawings exhibited in 1808 were the 'Palace 
and Valhalla of Odin,’ Priam’s Palace, a 
sketch from the Iliad of Homer, two com- 
positions of mins from Palestrina, the an- 
cient Preeneste, and two smaller drawings. 
In 1809 he was secretary to the society, but 
in 1610 he became an honorary member 
(Eooet, Hilton/ of the Old Water-Colour 
Socdeiy, i. 230, 268, 366 ; PiB, Patromje of 
British Art, 1845, p. 306). He was one of 
the origmal members of the Qraphic Society, 
founded in 1833, , 

In 1836 be gave evidence before Mr. 
Ewart's select committee of the House of 
Commons on arts and manufactures, and in 
1836 was consulted by the government re- 
specting the formation of a school of design. 
In December 1836 ha was appointed director 
of the government school of design, which 
was intended to occupy the rooms m Somer- 
set House vacant the removal of the 
Royal Academy of Arts to the west wing of 
the Rational Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 
The details of the organisation and arrange- 
ments were in his hands, and he was assisted 
by his son John as secretary. The school 
was opened on 1 May 1637, but in the second 
yearamore economical arrangement appeared 
to the council to be desirable, and Fa^orth 
and his son retired (Fabwobih, I^e and 
Works, pp. 106-14 j Lomoir, Aw&'fectMral 
Mi^.l83f,iv.860). 

As a leading member of the architectural 
profession, he was consulted respecting the 
formation of the Institute of Sritish Archi- 
tects in 1834, and was one of the twelve who 
signed on 2 July 1834 the resolutions on 
which the socbty was based. He was eight 
times chosen a vice-president ; he retired in 
1846, and was elected an honorary member. 

Owing to failing health, Papworth with- 
drew from his profession at the end of 1846 
(Papwohiii, and Works, pp. 82, 93 ; 
ne Literary ffssefte,No. 1667,30 Jon. 1847: 
The Builder, vol. v. No. 208, 30 Jan. 1847, p. 


1 54). He left London on 8 Peb. 1847, and 
resided at Littb Paxton, near St. Reots, 
Huntingdonshire. His family had long been 
connected with that place, and there he died 
on 16 June 1847, aged 72 years. He was 
buried in Little Paxton churchyard. In 1813 
his portrait was pinted by James Word, 
R A., who presented him with it | in the fol- 
lowing year another was painted by James 
Green, and engraved in mezzotint by Wil- 
liam Say; a third portrait was painted in 
1833 by Roderick Richard Say. 

Hie was twice married: first, to Jane, 
daughter ofhis former master, Thomas Wap- 
ahott (aha died in 1806) ; secondly, in 1817, 
to Msjy Ann, eldest daughtei’ of William 
Say, mezzotint engraver, by whom he had 
three children— two sons and one daughter, 
viz., John Woody, Wyatt Angelicas Van 
Saiidau, both of whom are separately noticed, 
and Juha. 

Papwoith's chief publications were : 1. 'An 
Essay on the Causes of Dry Rot in Timber, 
with some Observations on the Cure of Dry 
Rot by the Admission of Air into the parts 
of Buildings afiected with that Disease,’ 4to, 
London, 1803. 2. ‘Select Views of London, 
with historical and descriptive Sketches oi 
some of the most interesting of the Public 
Buildings,’ 76 coloured plates, 4to, London, 
1816 (reprinted fiom Ackermnnn’s ‘ Reposi- 
tory of Arts’). 3. 'Rural Residences, oonaist- 
' ing of a Series of Designs for Cottages, small 
Villas, and other Buildings, with Observa- 
tions on Landscape Gardening,’ 27 coloured 
plat^ 4to, London, 1818 ; 2nd edition, 1832. 
4. 'Hmts on Ornamental Gardening, con- 
sisting of a Series of Designs for Garden 
Buildmgs, useful and decorative Gates, 
Fences, Railings, &c., accompanied by Ob- 
servations on we Principles and Theory of 
Rural Improvement,’ 28 coloured plates, 4to, 
London. 1823. Of the 'Poetical Sketches 
of Soarcorough,’ 1813, illustrated by the 
drawings of James Green, he wrote fourteen 
chapters out of twenty-one. He contiibuted 
four designs to the 'Social Day’ (1823) of 
Peter Ooxe [q. v.], viz. the breakfast-room, 
the dressing-room, the dinner-room, and the 
architecture of ‘the oaiTiage at the portico ; ’ 
and he assisted W. H. Pyue in the descrip- 
tion of Marlborough House, St. James's and 
Kensington Palaces, for the ' Royal Resi- 
dences,’^4to, 1820, He wrote the articles 
'Antony I^quin’ and 'Somerset House' 
reprinted from the ' Somerset House Ga- 
zette’ in Gwilt's edition of ‘Sit William 
Chambers,’ 1826, and six descriptions of 
buildings for Britton and Pugin’s ‘Public 
Buildings of London.’ He prefixed 'An 
Essay on the Principles of Design in Archi- 
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tecture, with Nine New Plates illustrative 
of Grecian A.rchitecture,’ to Sir IVilliam 
Chambers’s ‘Treatise on the Decorative Part 
of Civil Areliitectuie,’ ith edition, edited 
with copious notes by J, B. P., 4to, London, 
1826. To the ‘ Transactions ’ of the Institute 
of British Architects he contributed ‘ On the 
benefits resulting to the Manufactures of a 
Country from a well-directed Cultivation of 
Architecture, and of the Art of Ornamental 
Desim,’ read 27 July ISS-i (vol. i. 4to, Lon- 
don, 1836), and ‘ Suggestions relative to the 
Stone Beam at Lincoln Cathedral’ (voL ii. 
4to, London, 1842). 

[John B. P.ipworth, .irehitect to the King of 
Wurtemlierg, a brief Record of his Life and 
■Works, being .a contribution to tlie History of 
Art and ofAiehitecturo duringtha period 177S- 
1847, b.\ 'Wyatt P.ipworth, priv.alaly printed, 
8vo, London, 1870; Diet, of Architecture, a v. 
vi. 37] A. C. 

PAP'WOIITH, JOHN WOODY (1820- 
1870), architect and antiquary, born 4 March 
1820, was the elder son of John Buonarotti 
Papworth [q. v.], and was brother of Wyatt 
Angelicus van Sandau Papworth [q. v.] 
Educated in his father's office, he remained 
there till 1846, when his father retired. In 

1837 he became, on its formation, secretary 
to the council of the government school of 
design, Souiernet Hou<ie, and assisted his 
father, the director, in its organisation. In 

1838 he gained the silver Isis medal, in 
1840 the gold Isis medal, and m 1846 the 
Stock medallion at the Society of Arts, in 
1842 the Soane medallion, in 1843 the medal 
of merit, and in 1847 the silvei medal of 
the Institute of British Architects. In 1841 
he was elected an associate, in 1846 a fel- 
low of the Institute of British Architects, 
and took an active part in its proceedings. 
His most important work was the ‘Ordi- 
nary of British Armorials,’ which, by arrang- 
ing the coats of arms on a new plan, made 
them easy of reference, and has proved most 
useful in assisting in the elucidation of the 
history of buildings and identifying arms. 
E[e made numerous designs for glass, pottery, 
terra cotta, paperhanging.s, and other art 
manufactures, and designed the carpet pre- 
sented by 160 ladies to the queen which 
was exhibited by her maiesty at the Great 
Exhibition of 1861. He designed the tomb 
of Thomas Hardy in BuiihiH Fields ceme- 
tery, the Albert Institution, Gravel Lane, 
&c., and exhibited in the Royal Academy 
many architectural designs. He took great 
interest in the formation of the Architec- 
tural Publication Society in 1848, contri- 
buted importaut articles to its works, espe- 
cially under the heads of Aqueduct, Gerbmr, 


Norden, and Roriczer ; and materially 
skted in the first years of the production of 
the ‘Dictionary of Architecture,’ of whicli 
his brother Wyatt was editor from the cma- 
menoement in 1862 till its completion u 
1892. He died unmarried on 0 July 1870 
and wan buried in Ilighgato oumetery. 

In conjunction with his brother 'Wyatt he 
published, with plates engraved by the au- 
thors, ‘ Specimens of Decornl ion in the Italiaa 
Style selected from tlie Designs of Rafiaello 
in the Vatican,’ 4to, London, 1844, and 
‘Museums, Libraries, and Piolure Galleries, 
Public and Private, their Establishment, 
Formation, Arrangement, and Architectural 
Construction, to iimioh is appended the I’uh. 
lie Libraries Act, 1 860, and Remarks on its 
adoption by Mechanics and other Scientifio 
Institutions, with Illustrations,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1863. The chief work for wliioh he was 
himself responsible was ' An Alphabetical 
Dictionary of Coals of A rms belonging to 
Families m Great Britain and Ireland, form- 
ing an extensive Ordinary of British An 
morials upon on eutimly new plan,’ edited 
from p. 696 by A. W. Morant, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1874. He also published ‘ The Ladies' 
Carpet, designed ^ J. W. P., presented to, 
and exhibited by, Her Majesty in the Great 
Exhibition, 1861,’ London, 1852 ; and he 
was a frequent contributor to the ‘ Builder' 
and to the ' Proceedings ’ of the Institute 
of British Architeots. IIis uontributiona 
to the ‘ Transactions ’ of the latter include 
‘Notes in illustration of some Drawings of 
Prtenesfe, Ancient and Modern,’ 16 Wy 
1846 i ‘ Features of the Oonneotion between 
the Architecture and Chronology of Egypt,’ 
30 April and 21 May 1847 ; on the exhibi- 
tion of 1851, 17 Nov. end 16 Deo. 1861; the 
‘ Exposition ' at Paris, 1866, 6 Nov. 1866; ‘A 
Diploma in Arcluteoture,’ 19 Nov, 1866; 
‘ Sug^stions respecting the Roofr of Temples, 
called Hypmthral, at alEgiua and Bassae,’ 
16 Jan. 1860. 

[Diet, of Architecture, vi. 39 , Builder, vol. 
xiviii No. 1432, 16 July 1870, pp. S60-6O; 
Architect, vol. iv. 16 July 1870, pp. 30-1.] 

A. 0. 

PAPWORTH, WYATT ANGELIOUS 
VAN SANDAU (1822-1894), arohitootand 
antiquaiy, horn in London on 23 Jan. 1822, 
was youngpsr son of John B uonorroti Papworth 
[q. V.] He received his professional education 
m his father’s office, and was for a few years 
engaged in the offico of the commissioners of 
sewers for West minster. Ait er a short servioe 
in the office of Sir John Rennie, he, in Juno 
1866, accepted the appointment of assistant 
or joint surveyor, with Mr. Alloson, to the 
AlTiance Assurance Company ; on Mr. Alla- 
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son’s retirement he became sole surveyor to 
this corporation; and in 1887, on attaining 
the age of sixty-five, retired on a pension. 
Besides the ordinary duties of his office, which 
comprised very numerous rebuildings and re- 
storations under his direction, he designed 
and erected for the company a branch office 
at Ipswich in Suffolk, and published notes 
on fire risks. 

His father being a member of the Cloth- 
Workers’ Oompony of the city of London, 
Papworth in due course became a livery- 
man of that company ; and being elected to 
the court, he in 1879-81 served the offices 
of junior and senior warden, attaining the 
position of master of the company in 1889. 
During his year of office he represented tlie 
company at the opening of two new tech- 
nical schools at Binglay and Dewsbury. On 
each occasion he d^vered an address on the 
importance of drawing and design in con- 
nection with technical instruction and the 
textile industries. Papuorth was always 
deeply interested in technical education. He 
was a governor of the Oity and Guilds of 
London Institute, and represented bis com- 
pany on the governing body of the northern 
(Islmgton) polytechnic. 

He early developed a literary taste, and 
in 1849 he was awarded the silver medal of 
the Institute of British Architects for an 
essay on ‘The Peculiar Characteristics of the 
Palladian School of Architecture ' (of. Jbru'- 
nal of the Institute, vol. i. 3rd ser. p. 631). 

Papworth’s historical investigations co- 
vered a variety of topics associated with his 
profession. In one series of inquiries he 
sought to define the periods when fir, deal, 
and house-painting were introduced into 
England (Trans. Itoyal Inst. Brit. Archi- 
tects, vol. viii. 1867), and to determine the 
extent of the use of chestnut-timher in old 
buildings (ib. 14 June 1868). He conducted 
laborious researches respecting the archi- 
tects of mediaeval buildings and the connec- 
tion of freemasons therewith, although he 
was not himself a member of the croft (see 
his papers in the publications of the Lodge 
Quatuor Ooronati, No. 2076, London, 1890 
iii. 162-7, 1891 iv. 219, 244, 1892 v. 143, 
1893 vi. 1888, 1894 vii. 62 ; of. PimDni, Sist. 
of Freemasonry, 8vo, London, 1866 ; Goumi, 
Hist. Freemasomy,^‘bo, London, 1882-7). 
He endeavoured to ascertain who wei’e really 
the persons entitled to the credit of designing 
the buildings erected in England daring tbs 
middle ages (cf. Trans. R. I. B. A. vol. x. 
23 Jon. 1800, vol. xii. 2 Deo. 1861 ; and papers 
in Joum. B. I. B. A.\ ‘ William of Wyke- 
bam, Mediteval Masons, &c.,’1867, iii, 310- 
386; ‘ Cambridge University,’ 1888, iv. 350- 


868, 369-77 ; ‘ Premasonry Ancient and Mo- 
dern,’ 1890, vi. 16&-9 ; ‘ The Building of 
Blenheim,’ 1890, vi. 12, 14, 60, 80). 

In 1848, when Papworth and his brother 
had accumulated valuable coUections of 
notes on the history of architecture, he issued 
a circular letter, suggesting a ‘ Society for 
the Promotion of Arohiteotiiral Information 
intended for the Kevival and Bestoration, 
Investigation and Publication, of Knowledge 
in Architecture and the Arts connected 
therewith,’ The result was the formation 
of the Architectural Publication Society 
for the production of ‘Detached Essays and 
Hlnstrations,’ which might he subsequently 
incorporated in a ‘ Cyclopsedia of Archi- 
tecture.’ Papworth prepared a list of 12,127 
terms or headings ‘apphoable to the subjects 
connected with the Art, proposed to be in- 
serted in a Oyclopcedia of Architecture.’ In 
1862 the scheme of the cyclopiedia was re- 
duced to a ‘ Dictionary of Explanation and 
Beference,* which was commenced under the 
direction of a committee of leading architects. 
Wyatt Papworth was secretary and editor, 
and was assisted by^his brother, John Woody 
Papworth [q. v.] The first part of this ‘Dic- 
tionary’ was published in May 1863, and the 
last port in April 1802, forming eight volumes 
folio of text, and three volumes of illustra- 
tions, and containing 18,466 articles against 
the 12,127 of the original list. The editor- 
ship and compilation of the ‘Dictionary’ 
were entirely in Papworth’s hands ; nearly 
all the lists and references in the text and 
most of the biographical and topographical 
articles were supphed by him, and to him is 
due the credit and honour of having not only 
conceived the idea, but carried it to a suc- 
cessful issue. This valuable and important 
work of professional reference was printed 
for Buhscribers only, and produced at a cost 
of nearly 10,0001, ; it is now out of print. 

Papworth revised and edited in 1867 
Qwilt’s ‘Eucyclopcediaof ALTchitecture,’ first 
published in 1842, Papworth’s edition in- 
cluded a vast amount of new information 
which was greatly increased in two further 
issues produced by him in 1876 and 1889 
respectively. In the affairs of the Eoyal 
Institute of British Architects Papworth 
took much part. He was elected a fellow in 
1860, and sat formany years on the council, 
His collections for the ‘History of the 
Kong’s Artificers,’ ‘ The Clerk of "Works of 
the City of London,’ ‘ The District Surveyors 
of London,’ &c., are deposited in the library. 

In 1893, on the death of James Wyld, he 
was appointed curator of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and devoted 
himself with great energy to the congenial 
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duties of tlint post. He practically rewrote 
the ‘Catalogue,’ and produced a new and re- 
vised edition (the sixth) of the ‘General 
Description.’ He died at the Soane Muaenm 
on 19 Aug-. 189d, and was buried in High- 
gate eemetery. He married in 1873, and 
left a widow, two sons, and a daughter. 

h'ew men were closer students of the 
subjects connected with the history of his 
profession, possessed more special knowledge, 
or imparted it with truer modesty. He aided 
in the preparation of many memoirs of archi- 
tects for this ‘ Dictionary,’ and himself con- 
tributed articles to vols. xh.-iliii. 

Besides the works above mentioned, he 
produced, in conjunction with his brother : 
1, ‘Specimens of Decoration in the Italian 
Style,’ 4to, London, 1844. 2. ‘Museums, 

Libraries, and Picture Galleries,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1853. 3. ‘ 2Totes on the Causes of Fires 
in Buildings, arising from Grates, Furnaces, 
Stoves, and Gas, and which is the safest 
of the various Methods of Warming Build- 
ings,’ 12mo, London, 1853. 4. ‘ Notes on 

Spontaneous Combustion,’ 12mo, London, 
1866. 6. ‘Life and Works of J. B. Pap- 

worth, Architect to the King of Wiirtem- 
burg,’ 8vo, London, 1879. 7. ‘Memoirs of 
A. W. Mnrant,’ 8vo, London, 1881. 8. ‘The 
Benaissance and Italian Styles of Architec- 
ture in Great Britain, their Introduction 
and Development shown byaSeries of Dated 
Examples,’ 8vo, London, 1883. 

Among the papers contributed to the 
‘Transactions of the Boyol Institute of 
British Architects,’ the following may be 
mentioned in addition to those already no- 
ticed: (1) ‘Memoir of the late Josrah 
Bonomi, Architect and A.II.A., with De- 
scription of some Drawings of his Design for 
Roaeneath, erected for the Duke of Argyll,’ 
1869, Tol. xix. ; (2) ‘ Notes on the Architec- 
tural and Literaiy Works of the late Arthur 
Ashpitel, F.S.A.,’ 1869, vol. six. j (3) ‘ Fall 
of the Dome of tte Eoltovskoie Church, St, 
Petersbuw,’ 1872, vol. xxii. ; (4) ‘ On the 
Fall of the Iron Dome of the Anthceum at 
Brighton,’ 1872, vol. xxii.; (6) ‘Professor 
Donaldson: his Connection with the Insti- 
tute,’ 1 Feb. 1886 ; (0 ) ‘ Notes on lie Super- 
intendents of English Buildings in the 
Middle Ages,’ new ser. 1887, iii. 186-234. 

[Journal E. I. B. A. vol. i. 3rd aar. 1894, 
p. 618 ; ppi-sonnl knowledge.] A. 0. 

PARADISE, JOHN (1743-1796),]Higuist 
and friend of Dr. Johnson, was ^rn at Sa- 
lonica in Macedonia in April 1743, being the 
son of Peter Paradise (if, 1 Feb. 1779), Eng- 
lish consul in that town, who married a daugh- 
ter of Philip LodviU [q. v.J He was educated 


at Padua, but resided for thepeatest part of 
bis life in London. His talent Tor the acqnisi. 
tion of languages was remarkable ; he knew 
ancient and modern Greek, Latin, Turkish, 
Frenob, Italian, and English. On 14 April 
1709 he was created M.A. of Oxford Univet- 
sity, and on 3 J nly 1776 the degree of D.C.L, 
was conferred on him. He -was elected F.R.S. 
on2 May 1771. His house was always open to 
literary men, and he entertained the leading 
personages of that date. Johnson frequently 
dined with him, and on one occasion met Dr. 
Priestley there at dinner. When Johnson 
started an evening club at the ' Essex Head’ 
in Essex Street, Strand, London, in December 
1788, Paradise was one of the constant at- 
tendants. Sir Joshua Reynolds, when ana- 
lysing the qualities of its members, enume- 
rated him among the ‘ very learjipd.’ A 
letter from Johnson to him, dated from Lich- 
field, 20 Oct. 1784, acknowledged his ‘ great 
and constant kindness,’ and he was one of 
the mourners at J ohnson's funeral. Paradise 
was a Mend of Sir William Jones, and two 
Greek lines by him are mentioned in a letter 
written by the Duchess of Devonshire in. Oc- 
tober 1782 (Zi/e of Sir W. Jones, i. 466). 
Paradise is described as very silent, modest, 
and amiable. He lived at one 1 ime in Charles 
Street, Oavendish Square, but he died at 
Great Titohfleld Street, London, on 12 Dec. 
1795. 

He married ‘ a beautiful and lively Ameri- 
can,’ with a very ‘ neat and small figure,’ who 
once made Barry the artist dance a minuet 
-with her. She was passionate, and her anger 
sometimes prevailed over her good sense. 
Some particulars of an altsrcation with Mary 
Moser are given in Smith’s ‘Nollekens and 
his Times ’ (i. 317-9). She was once so irritated 
by Baretti that she turned tho boiling water 
of her tea-urn upon him. On another occa- 
sion, when a servant brought her a dirty 
plate, she threatened, in the presence of a 
large dinner party at her own house, 
to Break his head with it should he bring 
another one in the same state. A rout at her 
house in February 1782, when Pacohierotti 
the singer was present, is described in a letter 
from Fanny Burney (JDiary arul Letters, ii. 
116-22), and Charlotte Burney gives an ac- 
count of a ball at her house on Twelfth night, 
January 1784, when she showed bad manners. 
About 1806 she went with her children to 
America, where she owned considerable pro- 
perty. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Gent. Mag. 1779 
p. 103, 1787 ii. 1030, 1796 pt. ii. n. 1069; 
Thomson's Royal Sue Appendix, p. liv ; Boswell, 
ed. Hill, i. 64, iii 386, iv. 226, 254, 272, 804, 
4.34 ; Taylor’s Reynolds, ii, 466 ; Franoes 
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Bnrney’b Early Ei.iry, vol. i. pp. xc, 108, vol. li. 
DP. 313-16 j L. JM. Hawkins'E Memoirs, i. 72-4.] 
" W. P. 0. 

PARDOE, JULIA (18O0-186i), author, 
eecond daughter of Major Thomas Pardoe, 
was hora at Beverley, Yorkshire, in 1800. 
Her father, whose family was said to be of 
Spanish extraction, belonged to the royal 
wagon train, and served with distinction in 
the Feninaidar campaign and at 'Waterloo. 
Miss Pardoe commencedauthor at a very early 
age. In her fourteenth year she pubhshed a 
volume o:^oems which went into a second 
edition. Pear of consumption necessitated a 
journey abroad, and the first of Miss Pardoe’s 
books to obtain notice was ‘ Traits and Trs' 
ditious of Portugal,’ published in 1833, and 
dedicated to the Princess Augusta, who took 
a warm interest in the writer. The book was 
the outcome of personal observation during 
a fifteen months’ residence abroad. In 1836 
Miss Pardoe accompanied her father to Con- 
stantinople, and since Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu [q. v.] iirobably no woman has ac- 
quired so mtimate a knowledge of Turkey, 
in 1837 she published ‘The City of the 
Sultan and Domestic Manners of the Turks,’ 
in two volumes. The book was very suc- 
cessful, and was reprinted in three volumes 
in 1838, 1846, and 1854. About 1843, when 
suffering from overwork, she retired &om 
London, and resided with her parents at 
Perry Street, near Gravesend, and afterwards 
at Northfleet, Kent. She was granted a civil 
list pension in Januaiy 1860, ‘in considera- 
tion of thirty years’ toil in the field of lite- 
rature, by which she has contributed both to 
cultivate the public taste and to support a 
number of helpless relations ’ (Golles, Zite- 
ratufe and the Pension List, p. 39) She 
died on 26 Nov. 1862, at Upper Montagu 
Street, London. 

Miss Pardoe was a warm-heai'ted woman, 
singularly bright and animated ; a capital 
raconteuse, and, notwithstanding her literary 
talents, learned in the domestic arts. HaU 

S Booh of Memot'ies, p. 376) describes her in 
.836 as ‘ a fairy-footed, fair-haired, laughing, 
sunny girl.’ lie declares that she would 
never admit her age to have passed that of 
youth, and strove m 18o6 to be os vivacious 
as she was at eighteen, Leigh Hunt men- 
tions her among the women authors, in the 
‘Feast of the'Violeta,’ as 'Pardoe all spirits,’ 
Later on, when Apollo danced with the 
learned ladies, ‘ To Pardoe he showed Spain’s 
impassioned velocity.’ Her portrait, ebawn 
by J. Lilley in 1849, and engraved by Samuel 
Freeman, forma the frontispiece of the second 
edition oi the ‘ Court and Reign of Francis I.’ 
Besides numerous successful novels, of 


which Ihe first, ‘LordMorcai of Hereword, 
appeared in 1829, in four volumes (2nd edit. 
1837), Miss Pardoe published several histo- 
rical works, chiefly piptures of French his- 
tory, condensed from the memoir-writers. 
‘ Louis XIV and the Court of France in the 
Seventeenth Century,’ in three volumes, came 
out in 1847 (a third edition was published in 
1849, and it was reprinted in 1886). ‘ The 
Court and Reign of Francis I,’ published in 
two volumes in 1840, was reprinted in three 
volumes in 1887, with a brio? memoir of the 
author. ‘ The Lite and Memoirs of Marie de 
Medici, _ Queen and Regent of France,’ pub- 
lished in 1853, in three volumes, was re- 
printed in 1890. These works, written, like 
all the rest, in a pleasant and graceful style, 
attracted a large share of notice, and, os 
popular history, may still be read with plesr 
sure. Many of her books wore reprinted in 
the United States, but, according to Mrs. 
Hale ( Woman’s Record, -g. 765), Miss Pardoe 
was not a favourite there. 

Her other works are: 1. ‘Speculation,’ 
8 vols. 1884. 3. ‘The Mardens and the 

Daventrys,’ 3 vols. 1835. 3. ‘ The River 

and the Desert; or Recollections of the 
Rhine and the Chartreuse,’ 3 vols. 1838. 
4. ‘The Romance of the Harem,’ 2 vols. 
1839, 1857. 6. ‘The Beauties of the Bos- 
phorus,’ 1839. This volume was reprinted 
m 1864 and 1874, under the title of * Pic- 
turesque EnroiJe.’ 6. ‘The City of the 
Magyar ; or Hunga^ and its Institutions,’ 
8 vols. 1840. 7. ‘ The Hungarian Castle,’ 
3 vols. 1843, 8. ‘ Confessions of a Pretty 

■Woman,’ 8 vols. 1846, 1847, 1860. 9. ‘The 
Jealous Wife,’ 3 vols. 1847, 1866, 1867, 1868. 
10. ' The Rival Beauties,’ 3 vols, 1848 (second 
edit.), 1881. 11. ‘ Flies in Amber,’ 3 vols. 
1860. 12. ‘Reginald Lyle,’ 8 vols. 1864, 
1867. 13. ‘ Lady Arabella ; or the Adven- 
tures of a Doll,’ 1866. 14. 'Abroad and at 
Homo : Tales Here and There,’ 1867. 
16 ‘ Pilgrimages in Paris,' 1857, 16. ‘ The 
Poor Relation ; a Novel,’ 3 vols. 1868. 

17. ‘ Episodes of French History dirring the 
Consulate and the F irst Empire,’ 2 vols. 1869. 

18. ‘A Life-Struggle,’ 2 vols. 1869. 19. ‘The 
Rich Relation,’ 1862. In addition, Miss Por- 
doe translated ‘ La Peste ’ (1834), an Italian 
poem by SoreUi; edited the ‘Memoirs of the 
Queens of Spain ’ (1830), and contributed an 
introduction to_ ‘The Thousand and One 
Days,’ a companion to ' The Arabian Nights,’ 
in 1867. 

(Memoir prefixed to the first volume of tlie 
1887 edition of the Court and Reign of Francisl; 
Allihone, ii. 1497; Athengeum, 1862, ii. 772; 
Bentley’s Miseellany for 1849 ; information sup- 
plied % Mr. George Beutley.] E. L. 
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PAEDOE, WILLIAM 169^, baptist 
divine, was apparently a native of Worcester, 
wliere, on 6 May 1060 and IS Aug. 1662, bia 
name appears as an assistant sequestrator 
(Oal. StaUPapers, Oommitteefor Compound- 
ing, p. 237 j and Gonamittee for Advance of 
Money, p, 106). Before 1660, however, ha 
had joined the baptists, and in that year 
signed the ‘ Briefe Confession or Declaration 
of Faith set forth by many of us who are 
falsly called Anabaptists,' lie travelled 
about at this time, preaching in Leicester- 
shire, Yorkshire, sna neighbouring counties, 
and was at length apprehended and put in 
prison at Leicester in August 1676. From 
the gaol he corresponded with his friend 
Lawrence Spooner of Curborough, who was 
afterwards converted and baptised by him. 
Daring his imprisonment Pardoe commenced 
writing ‘Ancient Christianity revived; being 
a Description of the Doctrine, Discipline, and 
Practice of the Little City Bethania. Col- 
lected out of her great charter, the Holy 
Scriptures, and confirmed by the some, for 
the satisfaction and benefit of the house of 
the poor. By one of her Inhabitants, who 
desireth to worship God after the way which 
some men coll heresie,’ London, 1088. The 
hook was afterwards finished in ■Worcester 
gaol. It was dedicated to his ‘much es- 
teemed friends of the baptist churches of 
Leominster, ‘Worcester, and Lichfield.’ On 
1 Oct. 1683 a large meeting was held at 
Spooner’s ho use. Pardoe was apparently pre- 
sent, hut informers were there, and some of 
the worshippers were imprisoned for some 
weeks. 

Pardoe became pastor of a baptist church in 
Lichfield about 1688. The letter, undated, 
in which he speaks of preaching at Dudley, 
and of a^ severe illness at Bristol, which 
‘ makes him think his traveEing will not he 
long,’ was probably written earlier. He 
died in August 1692. 

Pardoeie spoken of as a 'worthy, humble, 
eelf-dfiiiying preacher,’ useful and very suc- 
cessful as a minister. His sentiments were 
identical with those of the particular bap- 
tists, except that he accepted universal re- 
demption. Besides 'Ancient Ohristianity 
revived,’ he wrote while in Leicester gaol 
(J une 1676) another devotional work,entitled 
‘ The Mariner's Oompass.’ 

Another William Pardoe, of Worcester, 
who was probably a relative was several 
times imprisoned Wween 4 July 1670 and 
29 May 1086 as a quoker at ’Worcester, and 
in 1681 was distrained upon for goods of the 
value of 100/., which were afterwords re- 
deemed by a person unknown to him fBnssn, 
Silverings, ii. 89, 77, 83, 89). 


[Four of Ptirdoo’s letters to Lawrence Spoonet 
were printed from the originals in the Baptist 
Magazine, 1810-11, pp. 68, 288, 413, fi03; 
Spooner's Manuscript Journal (published 
descendant, Samuel James, in An Abstract o{ 
Gracious Dealings, &;c.), 10th ed. London, 1842, 
pp. 71, 73, 74, 78, 81, 82, 96; Wood’s Hist, of 
Gen. Bapt. p. 166 ; Ivimey’s Hist, of Baptists, 
ii. 208, 680 ; Whistou’s Memorials, ii. 675, 
Taylor’s Hist, of Gen. Bapt, i. 236 ; Orosby's 
Hist, of Engl. Bapt. iii. 114.] C. F, 8. 

PAEDOHr, GEOKGE FB.EDEEI0K 
(1824-1884), misceUaneo ns writer, descended 
from a Cornish family, was horn in London 
in 1824. He was educated at a private 
school, and at the age of jfifteen entered the 
printing office of Stevens & Pardon in Bell 
Yard, Temple Bat. Soon afterwards he con- 
tributed articles to the ‘ Old Monthly ’ aad 
the ‘ Sunbeam,’ periodicals edited by Heraud, 
In 1841-2 he sub-edited the ‘ Evening Star,' 
and became intimate with most of the radi- 
cal leaders. From 1847 to 1860 he edited 
‘The People’s and Howitt’s Joumalj’ and in 
the summer of the latter year he jomed the 
staff of John Cassell [q. v.] as editor of the 
* Working Man’s Friend.’ In 1861 he pro- 
jected the ‘Illustrated Exhibitor,’ a weeMv 
description of the Great Exhibition, which 
was revived in 1862, and afterwards merged 
m the ‘ Magazine of Art.’ In 1861 he also 
mojected and edited for Cassell the ‘ Popular 
Educator ’ and others of Cassell’s educational 
publications. In 1864-6 he was engaged as 
editor of the ' Family Friend ’ and the ‘Homs 
Companion ; ’ and he assisted in launching 
‘ Orr’s Circle of Sciences.’ In 1861-2 he 
wrote for Messrs. Boutledge a ‘ Guide to the 
Exhibition,’ the 'Popular Guide to Lon- 
don,’ besides numerous handbooks to chess, 
draughts, and cord gomes, still published 
separately, and as a volume entitled ‘ Hoyle 
Modernised,’ Under the pseudonym of ‘ Cap- 
tain Crawley’ he produced "fhe BiUiard 
Book,’ ‘Games for Gentlemen,’ and about 
twenty other volumes descriptive of gomes, 
sports, and pastimes. Most of them were 
reproduced in Ajnerica. For the ninth edi- 
tion of the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ he 
wrote the ortioles on ‘BiUiords’ and ' Bagit- 
telle.’ Among Pardon’s other works are; 
1. ‘ The Faces in the Fire ; the Shadows ou the 
Wall ; with other Tales and Sketches,’ Lon- 
don, 1866, 8vo. 2. ‘Dogs, their Sagacity, In- 
stinct, andUses, ’illustrated by Ilarrison'Weir, 
London, 1867 and [1877], 8vo. 8. ‘ Stories 
about Animals,’ iioudou [1868], 8vo. 
4. ‘Stories about Birds,’ Loudon [1868], 
8vo. 6. ‘Tales ftom the Operas,’ London, 
1868, 12mo. 6. ‘Boldheart the Warrior, and 
his Adventures in the Haunted Wood; a 
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Title of tlie Times of good King Arthur/ illus- 
trated by Gustave Dor£,’ London, 1859, 8vo. 

7. ‘ Caleb IVorthiiigton’s "Wish.’ 8. ‘ lllus- 
triouB Womeni who have diatinguished tham- 
selves for Virtue, Piety, and benevolence/ 
London, [1868], 8vo. 9. ‘ Noble by Herita^/ 
a novelette, London, 1877, 8vo; in ad^tion 
to ‘ The Little Traveller/ ‘ Parlour Pastimes/ 
and numerous boohs for boys. Pardon died 
suddenly on 5 Aug. 1 884, at the Fleur de Lis 
Hotel, Canterbury, while on a visit to that 
citv. 

In 1847 he married Bosina Wade (she died 
in 1889), and he had three sons, Charles 
Frederick, SydneyHerbert, and EdgarSearles, 
all of whom were engaged in literature and 
iournalism. His eldest son Charles Frederick 
Pardon, who died on 18 April 1890, edited 
‘ Wisden’s Cricketer’s Almanack ’ (1887-90), 
and wrote, conjointly with A. S. Wilks, a 
work entitled ‘How to play Solo Whist.’ 

[Private inform.iLion ; Timas, 6 Aug. 1884, p. 

8, col. 2; Men of the Time (1884), p, 860,] 

T. G. 

PAEE, WILLIAM (1806-1873), co- 
operator, son of John Pare, cabinet-maker 
and upholsterer, of Bhmmgham, was horn 
there in 1805. Ho was apprenticed to hia 
father, hut became a reporter. He subse- 
quently engaged in bnsmeas as a tobacco 
and cigar retailer in New Street, Birming- 
ham. Early in life he helped to found a 
mech auics' institution in thuttown, and joined 
the small group of men who were trying to 
obtain a reform in t he parliamentary repre- 
sentation. Ho tilso took part in the agita- 
tion for the repeal of the test and corpora- 
tion acts, and for Homan catholic emanci- 
pation. On the formation of the ‘ Political 
Union in 1830’ he became a member of the 
council, when he advocated extension of 
the su&age, shorter parliaments, and vote 
by ballot. On 7 Aug. 1832 he drafted and 
moved in the parish church three resolu- 
tions against the payment of church rates. 
The petition, then adopted and sent by him 
to Hume, was the last presented to the 
unreformed House of Commons. When the 
‘Beformers’ Jlegistratiou Society’ was esta- 
blished in 1835, Pare became secretary. He 
was the first registrar of Birmingham uuder 
the act legalising civil marriages (0 and 7 
WiU. iv. c. 86). As a member of the 
charter committee appointed in 1837, he 
actively promoted the iucoiporatiou of the 
town, and was a member of the first town 
council. 

Meanwhile Pare had become widely known 
as an able disciple of Hobert Owen [q. v.] 
Converted to his teaching by WiUiam 
Thompson of Cork, Pore was one of the 


founders m 1828 of the first Birmingham 
co-operative society, at the anniveisary of 
whim he presided on 28 Bee. 1829. In the 
following year he attracted notice by the 
lectures he gave in support of co-opuratiou 
at Liverpool, Manchester, Bolton, Chester, 
and other places. From M.iy 1830, when 
the first co-operative congress was held at 
Manchester, until 1838, ne constantly at- 
tended the congresses as one of the secre- 
taries. From 1832 he advocated the esta- 
blishment of labour exchanges, and mainly 
through his efforts the one at Birmingham 
had some success. He was one of the 
trustees of the property bequeathed for co- 
operative purposes by William Thompson of 
Cork in 1883 ; and when the _heiis-at-law 
instituted an action in the Irish court of 
chancery, he went to Ireland to watch 
over the interests of the trustees, lecturing 
at various co-operative centres on the way. 
He was vice-president of Owen’s society, 
‘ The Association of all Classes of all 
Nations/ of which the central board was 
established at Birmingham. He continued 
an active member of the board until its re- 
moval to London in 1840. Forced to re- 
sign his regislrarship in consequence of his 
socialistic opinions, he left Birmingham in 
November 1842, when ha was presented 
with a public teetimonial. From 1842 to 
1844 ho was acting-governor of Owen’s 
community at Queenwood, Hampshiie. He 
removed to London in 1844, and as a rail- 
way statist he was frequently employed 
to prepare reports for presentation to parlia- 
ment for some of the principal lines pro- 
jected in England, on the continent, in 
India, Algeria, and in many other coun- 
tries. 

From 1846 to 1865 he lived near Dublin, 
engaged in the management of ironworks at 
Clontarf, Liverpool, and Chepstow. On 
Owen’s death in 1868 he became hia literary 
executor. He was honorary secretary to 
the committee by which the co-operative 
congress w'os called in 1869, and afterwards 
to the central hoard. He presided at the 
Owen centenary in 1871, and gave an ad- 
dress on the life of Owen. He died, after a 
long illncbs, on 18 June 1873, at the house 
of his son, Buby Lodge, Fork Hill, Croydon, 
and he was buried on 23 June in Shirley 
Churchyard, near Croydon. By his ■vnU he 
left all books, papers, and pictures in kis 
possession relatmg to social subjects, to- 
gether with SOI,, to any institute or trust 
founded on the model of an Owen institute 
suggested by him. 

Pare published : 1. ‘ The Claims of Capital 
and Labour, with a Sketch of practical 
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pleasures for their Conciliation,’ London, 
1864, 8vo. 2. ‘ A Plan for the Suppression 
of the Predatory Classes,’ a paper read 
before the third department of the National 
AssoinatiDn for the Promotion of ^cial 
Science ; repnnted from the ‘ Transactions,’ 
1862, London, 1862, 8to. 3. ‘Co-operative 
Agriculture: a Solution of the_ Land Ques- 
tion, as exemplified in the History of the 
Relahiue Co-operative Association, County 
Clare, Ireland,’ London, 1860, 8vo. He 
slso edited WiUiam Thomp^n’s ‘Inquiry 
into the Principles of the Distribution of 
Wealth most conducive to Human Happi- 
ness j ’ 2nd ed. London, 1860, 8vo. _ He was 
a frequent contributor to co-operative news- 
papers. At the time of his death ha was 
engaged in writing the life of Robert Owen 
from the correspondence and other materials 
in his possession. 

Pare married Ann Oahes of Market Dray- 
ton, Shropshire, by whom he had issue John 
Clement, Caroline, and Emma Amelia ; the 
last-named married Thomas Dixon Gmpin. 
hirs. Pore died in 1886. 

[The Crisis, passim ; Report of the . . . Cen- 
tenary Birthday of Robert Owen ; Co-operative 
News, 1873, pp. 334, 333, 346, 360, 382, 303 ; 
Lengford's Century of Birmingham Life, ii. 636, 
S44, 627 : Bonce's History of the Corporation of 
Birmingham, i, 106, 113, 131, 146, 156, 168, 
346, 289 ; Sargant's Robert Owen and his 
Philosophy, pp. iii, iv, 294, 296, 378; Eoly- 
oahe’e Life and Last Daye of Robert Owen, 
pp. 12, 16 ; History of Oo-imeTation, passim ; 
Sixty Years of an Amtatoris Life, i. 40, 41, 77, 
141 ; Beqjamin Jones’s Co-operative Production, 
i. 66 ; and information kindly eimplied by J. 0. 
Paro, esq., of Croydon.] W. A. S. H. 

PARENT, Etienne (i8oi-i874), 

Canadian journalist, was horn of French 
Canadian parents at Beauport, near Quebec, 
2 May 1801. After being educated at the 
seminary of Quebe c and the college of Nicolet, 
he went home, intending to engage in agri- 
culture on his father’s farm; but he had 
already acquired some r^utation as a acholar 
and essayist, and in 1822 he accepted the 
editorship of the ‘ Canadian,’ the chief organ 
of the French Canadian party. He resigned 
the editorehip in 1826 to study for the°bar, 
to which he was called three years later. 
He very soon left the bar to assume the united 
posts of French translator and librarian to 
the lemslative assembly of Lower Canada. 
In 1831 he resumed the editor^ip of the 
‘ Canadien,’ which he now retained till 1842. 
For the violent attacks made by his paper 
on the executive government, then mainly 
in the hands of an oligarchy of English 
settlers. Parent was imprisoned in 1837. 


Parepa-Rosa 

He, however, continued to press for an ex- 
tension of political liberty, and after the 
union of the two provinces of Canada in 1841 
Parent was elected to the lower house of 
the Canadian legislature for the county of 
Saguenay.^ He resigned his seat in 1842, on 
being appointed olerktothe executive council 
He held this office till 1847, when he was 
promoted to the assistant-secretaryship for 
Lower Canada. Parent frequently contri- 
buted papers to the press, anddelivered occa- 
sional public lectures on political economy 
and social science. Of the latter the beat 
known are ‘ Do I’imporlanoe et des devoirs 
du commerce,’ ‘De Tiutelligeuce dans sea 
rapports avecla Boci6t6,’ aud ‘ Cousid^rationB 
surle sort des classes ouvrieres.’ These lec- 
tures were published in tlie ‘ Foyer Canadien.’ 
Parent died at Ottawa on 23 j!)ec. 1874. 

[Morgan's Sketches of Celebrated Canadians; 
Canadian Fariiamentory Debates.] G-. P. M-y, 

PARBPA-EOSA, EUPHROSYNE 
PAREPA DE BOYESKU (1836-1874), 
operatic singer, bom at Edinburgh on 7 May 
1836, was dai^hter of the Baron Qeorgiodes 
de Boyesku, a W allacluan noble. Her mother, 
EUzabetb Seguin (1616-1870), was sister to 
Edward Secum [q. v.], abass vocalist, and was 
daughter of an offioiM of the king’s theatre, 
resident in Regent Street (Athmaium, 24 Jan. 
1874). On the death 01 her father, about 
1836, her mother took to the stage to sup- 

f ort herself and her child (cf. Era, 26 Jan, 
874 ; Annual Register, 1874, ji. 140). 
Euphrosyne was instruoled in languages 
and in singing by her mother, and soon learnt 
to speak En^ish, Italian, il^ench, German, 
and Spanish with fluency. In 1866 she 
made a_ highly promising a6but in opera as 
Amina in 'La Sonnambula ’ at Malta, Slia 
afterwards appeared at Naples, Rome, Flo- 
rence, Genoa, Madrid, and Lisbon. At Lis- 
bon die was received with every mark of 
favour by court and public. King Ferdinand 
was so impressed with her attainments os 
to give her a letter of introduction to the 
prince consort. The young artist was put to 
the test by the prince consort in person, and 
she wos promptly commanded to sing before 
the court at Osborne, 

Her first appearance in opera in England 
took place on 21 May 186!^ when she sang 
the part of Elvira in ‘ I Puritani ’ at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, during the temporary occu- 
pation of that house by the Royal Italian 
Opera Company after the burning of Oovent 
Garden Theatre (6 March 1860). In August 
of the following year she played Camille in 
‘Zampa’ after the reopening of Oovent Gar- 
den, and for several years me ooutinuod to 
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sing wit'll success at that tlieatre and at Her 
Jlaiesty’s, her ‘ creations’ including tie title- 
part Mellon’s ‘Victorina’ (1860), La 
Beine Topaze in MassS’s opera of that name 
(1860), and Mabel in Macfarren’s ‘ Hel- 
veUyn ’ (1864, Oovent Garden) [see Mao- 
PiBRBN'jSinGEOBGE AiiryAirDEBj She also 
appeared at the Philharmoniceoncertain 1860, 
and at the Handel festivals of 1862 and 1806. 
About the beginning of 1864 Mademoiselle 
Parepa mamed a captain in the British army, 
named Heniy de "VVoI.ta Carvell, ■who died 
sixteen months later (26 April 1866) at Lima, 
Peru (Gkotb, Diet, of Musia, ii. 694a). In 
1806 she made a professional tour through 
America under the direction of Maurice 
Strakosch and Bateman (ib. iii. 7346), and 
there met Oarl Rosa [q. v.l to whom she was 
marriedinNew Yorkou26I'eb. 1867 Shortly 
afterwards the Farepit-Rosa English Opera 
Company was formed and remained a con- 
spicuous feature in American musical life for 
the next few years, and its promoters made a 
considerable fortune (Musical Times, 1 June 
1889, p. 848). 

The spring and summer of 1871 Carl Rosa 
and his wim spent in England. In 1872 
Madame Parepa-liosa made her last appear- 
ance in London during the Oovent Garden 
season, when she was heard on three occa- 
sions as Donna Anna and Norma (Athen<mm, 
24 Jon. 1874), and at the Philharmonic, 
•where she sang ‘ Ah 1 perfldo I ' The winter 
of 1872-3 was passed in Cairo, where, at the 
Grand Opera, she played in ‘Ruy Bias’ 
on 11 Feb. 1878, and on 25 March in that 
year a great benefit performance was given 
at Cairo in her honour. Later in the year 
she was in England, rehearsing the part of 
Elsa in an English version of ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
which her husband had arranged to produce 
at Drury Lane in March 1874. But before 
the penormance took place she died at 
10 WoT'wiok Orescent, Maida Vale, on 21 Jan. 
1874. She was buried at Highgate ceme- 
te^ on 26 Jan. 

Madame Parepit-Rosa had a fine, sympa- 
thetic soprano voice of two and a half oc- 
taves in range, and an admirable stage pre- 
sence. She seems to have achieved greater suc- 
cess on the concert platform than on the stage. 

A ‘ Farepa-Bosa’ scholarship attheBOTOl 
Academy of Music was endowed by Cfarl 
Rosa in memory of bis wife in 1874, 

[Musicdl World, 1873 pp. 113-S66, 1874 pp. 
60, S4, 70, &c. ; Arcadian, March 1874; Times, 
23 Jan. 1874.] E. H. L. 

PARFEW or PITEFOY, ROBERT (d. 
1657), bishop successively of St. Asaph and 
Hereford. [See Wabioit,] 


PARFITT, EDWARD (1820-1803). na- 
turalist, horn at East Tuddenham, Norfolk, 
on 17 Oot. 1820, was son of Edward Parfitt 
(1800-1876) by his wife, Violet Howlet 
(1800-1836). The father was head gardener 
to Lord Hastinp. Parfitt was educated 
at East Tuddenham and Honiiigham, and 
studied gardening under his father; he then 
became successively gardener to Anthony 
Gwyn of Sennow Lodge, Norfolk, and John 
Hay Hill, Qressinghall House, near East 
Derehom, and subsequently went on a 
voyage for scientific purposes. He wa« 
'wrecked near the Oape of Good Hope, and 
an enforced stay in the colony intensified his 
taste for botany and entomology. Return- 
ing to England, he became in 1848 gardener 
to John Milford, Ooaver House, Exeter. In 
1869 he was appointed ourator to the 
Archieological and Natural History Society 
of Somerset, a post which on 26 Jan. 1861 
he exchanged tot that of librarian to tbe 
Devon ana Exeter Institute and Library at 
Exeter. He died on 16 Jan. 1893, having 
married on 2S Dec. 1860, at Exeter, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Cooper of Exeter, and widow of James 
Sanders. 

' Parfitt left a manuscript work on the fungi 
of Devonshire, in twelve volumes, iUustroted 
by 1680 plates, dra'wn and painted by him- 
self. He also contributed numerous papers 
to the ‘ Transactions ’ of the Devonshire As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
‘Annals and Magazine of Natural History,’ 

‘ Entomological Magazine,’ ‘ Naturalist,’ and 
‘Transactions’ of the Royal Microscopical 
Society. 

[Boase'g Collectanea Oomubiensia, col. 661; 
Natural Science, April 1893.] A, F. P. 

PARFRE, JHAN (yf. ISIS), is usually 
described as the author of a mystery-play 
entitled ‘ Candlemas Day.' The play, which 
was long quoted as 'Porlre’s Candlemas Day,' 
was written in English verse in the fifteenth 
century, and was prepared for the great annual 
Comus Christi exhibitions. It deals mainly 
with Herod and the massacre of the Inno- 
cents. From the unipe manuscript which 
is iu the Bodleian Library (Digby 183), it 
WBS printed for the first time in 1778 in 
Hawkins’s ‘Origin of the English Drama,’ 
and was reissued ^ the Abbotsford Club in 
1886 in ‘ Ancient Mystei'ies fiom the Digby 
MSS.’ At the end of the manuscript appear 
the words ‘ Jhan Parfre ded -wiyta t%s booke 
Anno D’ni Mill’mo CCCCCXIJ.’ It is clear 
from these words that Parfre was the copyist 
of the Digby MS., and that he prefers no 
claim to he regarded os the author of the 
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mystpry, -whose identity cannot he deter- 
mined. 

[Hawkins’s Origin of the English Dcamj, ; 
Baker’s Biogr. Dramatica.; Ancient Mysteries 
(Abbotsford 0)nb), 1836, Pref. pp. 3-30.^ ^ 

PATHS, JOHN AYETON, M.B. (1785- 
1868), physician, son of Thomas Pans and 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Ayrton, doctor of music, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was bom at Cambridge 7 Aug. 
1786. He was educated first under Mr. 
Barker of Trinity Hall, then at Linton gram- 
mar school, and afterwards under the private 
tuition of Dr. Thomas Bradley, physician to 
the Westminster Hospital in London, and 
on SO June 1803 entered at Caius College, 
Cambridge. In October 1803 he obtained a 
scholarship, -wliich he held till 1808. Hia 
means were smaU,and on 3 Jan. 1804 he was 
appointed to one of the studentshms in physic 
founded for poor students by ^uira Tan- 
cred. He attended Professor Edward Daniel 
Clarke’s lectures on mineralogy, and showed 
much taste for natural philo^hy. He after- 
wards studied medicine at Emnbur^, and 
graduatedM.B.at Cambridge inlSOS.Hewas 
created M.D. 6 July 1813. He began prac- 
tice in Londom where he was befriended by 
Dr. William George Maton [q. v.], who ob- 
tained his election as his successor on the 
medical staff of the Westminster Hospital. 
Paris resigned the office in 1813, and, on the 
recommendation of Dr. Maton, acceded an 
invitation to practise at Penzance. He be- 
came the first secretary of the Boyol Geo- 
logical Society of Cornwall, and contributed 
many papers to ite ‘ Transactions,’ of which 
the most important was on the safety-bar, 
an instrument devised by him to prevent 
the premature explosion of gunpowder in 
blasting. He wrote ‘A Guide to Mount’s 
Bay and the Land's End’ in 181^ and in 
1817 a ‘ Memoir of the Life and Scientific 
Labours of the Bev. William Gh'egor,’ a 
Cornish mineralogist. He returned to Lon- 
don in 1817, and, after practising for a year 
in SackviUe Street, :foaiUy took a house in 
Dover Street. He gave lectures on materia 
medica in Windmill Street, then famous for 
its medical school. He had been elected a 
fellow of the CoU^e of Pb-ysicions 30 Sept. 
1814, and from 1819 to 18^6 lectured there 
on materia medica. He attained consider- 
able practice as a physician, and was famous 
for hiB resource in treatment and skill in 
preecrihing. In making out what was the 
matter, he trusted much to the patient’s 
general appearance, asked only a few ques- 
tions, and made no very minute physical 
examination, His prescriptions were re- 


markable for their efficiency, and for the 
minute care with which they were dra-wn 
up. He did not rise very early, and only 
saw a moderate number of patients in a dav. 
He was elected a censor at the College of 
Physicians in 1817, 1828, 1836, and 1843, 
and was Ilarveian orator in 1843. He suol 
Deeded Six Henry Halford as president of the 
College of Physicians in 1844, and held office 
for twelve years. The intervals of his practice 
were occupied in writing books, many of 
wbioh passed through several editions. Hia 
‘ Phai-macologia ’ published in 1812, and re- 
vised by him up to the ninth edition in 1848, 
was a general treatise on maleria medics 
and therapeutics. It wns long the standard 
book on its subject, and be made five thousand 
guineas by its' sals. He published in 1823 
a book on ‘Medical Jurisprudence,’ which 
still conLinuee to be the only English work 
on the subject with any pretensions to lite- 
rary value. ‘The Elements of Medical Che- 
mistry’ was published l^ hlm in 1826, and 
in 1827 n ‘ Treatise on Diet,’ of which five 
editions appeared in ten years. He also wrote 
the article on dietetics in the ‘ Cyolopmdia of 
Practical Medicine.’ He published ‘ The Life 
of Sir Humphry Davy ’ in 1831, for which he 
received a thousand guineas, and short me- 
moirs of Dr. W. G. Maton and of Arthur 
Young, the writer on agriculture. During his 
last ilmeas he corrected the proofs of an eighth 
edition of his popular treatise on physical 
science, ‘ Philosophy in Sport made Science 
in Earnest,’ of which the first edition appeared 
in 1827, with sketches bj George Oruik- 
shank [q. v.] He died at his house, 27 Dover 
Street, 4 Dec. 1866, of malignant disease oi 
the bladder, and was buried nt Wokingeeme- 
terybeside bis wife Mary Catherine, daughter 
of Francis Noble of Fordham Ahb^, Gam- 
hridge, whom he married 11 Dec. 1 809, and 
who died 24 June 1866. He left one son, 
Thomas Clifton Foi'is (6. 1818), who edited 
Murray’s ‘ Guide to Devon ana Cornwall,' 
1850, and was district registrar of the court 
of probate, Hereford, from 1872. 

Dr. Mu^, who was intimate with Paris, 
desciibes him as a man of delightful conversa- 
tion, of strong power of mind, and of a rare 
tenacity of memory. He -writes fully without 
being unduly prolix, and his meaning is easily 
ascertained, though he has no peculiar felicity 
of expression. His portrait, by Skottowe, 
has been engraved by Beilin, and hongs in 
the dining-room of the College of Physicians 
of London. Hia bust, by J achson, is at Fal- 
mouth, in the hall of the Boyal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society. 

[Hunk’s Memoir of Paris, 1867 ; Munk’sColl, 
uf Phys. vol, iii. ; information from Dr. Miink; 
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extrjotfrom the Hegistor of Cains College kindly 
m^e by Mr. J. Venn ; Boase and Courtney’s 
Bibliotheca Oomubiensis (-where a full biblio- 
Biaphy is given); Gent. Mag. 1818 ii. 78, 1848 

t m 

PABIS, MATTHEW (d. 1269), historian 
and monk, took the religious habit at St. 
Albans on St. Agnes’s day, 21 Jan. 1217. 
He -was then, it may be surmised, about 
seventeen years old. He had doubtless re- 
ceived his early education in the convent 
school. His surname, which was not un- 
common in England in the thirteenth century, 
was probably inherited. St. Albans was at 
that time a place of art and learning, and 
the writing of history was specially encou- 
raged there. Abbot Paul [q. vJ had endowed 
the scriptorium and increased the library, 
which received fm*ther additions under his 
successors : the vessels and ornaments of rare 
workmanship given to the convent encou- 
raged the monks to follow artistic pursuits, 
while the wealth of the monastery enabled 
them to spend much on the adornment of 
their house and its books and other furniture. 
Abbot Simon (d. 1183) was an ardent lover 
of books, and kept two or three flrst-rate 
scribes continually at work in his chamber 
copying a large number of valuable works 
with minute core: he repaired the scrip- 
torium, re-endowed it, mode rules for its 


him, keeping his eye on the affairs of the 
civilised world generally, aud spending much 
pains in ^thering information from all 
quarters. St. Albans was visited by kings 
and aU. manner of great persons, aud he took 
care to make eve^ such visit an opportunity 
for adding to his knowledge^ and gaining 
some firesh material with which to enliven 
or enrich his chronicle. Hor was he content 
merely to hear what others told him. He 
moved about, was a traveller, and saw tilings 
for himself; he attended great ceremonies, 
and visited the court. The value of Ms work 
was recognised, and men of the highest rank 
were glad to tell Mm of events in which they 
were personally concerned, and were anxious 
to seoure a favourable notice of their doings 
in Ms chronicle. 

He tells us that he was present when, on 
the day of the translation of St. Edward, 
IS Oct. 1247, Henry HI carried with his 
own hands the holy blood &om St. Paul's to 
Westminster. During the ceremonies of t^ 
day the king while on his throne saw and 
recognised hm, called him to Mm, and, having 
made him sit on a step of the tM-one, asked 
him if he had seen and would remember all 
that had passed, and further earnestly re- 
quested him to write a full and detailed ac- 
count of the whole affair in his book. Henry 
also invited him and the three brethren who 


government, and ordained that his successors 
would always maintain a special scribe 
(GeataAbbafum,i, 192). Boger of Wendover 
[q. V.] held tide office after his recall from 
the priory of Belvoir, becoming the historio- 
grapner of the house. By his time the convent 
had a chronicle of England of its own, com- 
piled about the beffintimg of the century, 

f ossibly by Abbot John de Celia (d. 1214) 
CSiromaa Mcffora, ii. Preface, p. xi) ; it 
began -with the Creation, and ended with 
1188 (f6. p. 836). Daring Matthe'w’s early 
years at St. Albans, Wendover -was engaged 
m revising this chronicle and compiling and 
composing an addition to it. Matthew became 
expert in writing, which he perhaps learnt 
under a foreign teacher (MASDErr), in draw- 
ing, painting, and, it is said by Walsingham, 
in working gold and silver (^Qesta Abbatwn, 
i. 3Q6). He was extremely dJMent, and no 
doubt afforded much help to Wendover and j 
in the work of the soriptorium generally, ' 
When Wendover died in 1286 (CAronica 
Mi0ora, vi. Additamenta, p. 274), Matthew 
succeeded to his office, and carried on the 
‘ Chronica Majora,’ which had been brought 
down by Wendover to the summer of 1285 
(ib. iii. 827 «. ; AjatOTESHAM, ii. 303). He 
performed his task in a different way &om 
that adopted by any English c^onicler before 


accompanied him to dinner ( Ohromoa Meg’ora, 
iv. 644y Soon after this Matthew was called 
upon to visit Norway. The abbey of St. 
Benet Holm, on the island of Niderholm, in 
the province of Trondhjem, fell into trouble 
through the misconduct of its abbot, who, in 
1240, deserted his house, and, having token 
the seal of the chapter with him, borrowed 
money by affixing it to deeds for -the sale or 
mortgage of the possessions of the convent. 
After his death the prior Clement came 
to St. Albans, probably in 1246, with a 
sum of three hundred marks, and carrying a 
letter from Hacon IV, requesting Matthew 
Paris to assist in ffeeing the abbey from its 
debts. Matthew accordingly bought up the 
bonds of the convent that were in the hands 
of the Oaorsin money-lenders in London, and 
thus set right the worldly affairs of the abb^. 
In spiritual matters it was still in an unsatis- 
factory state, and the cardinal-bishop of 
Sabina, who was in Norway in June 1247, 
advised the monks to apply to the pope to 
appoint some one to reform their house. The 
new abbot followed his advice, and Inno- 
cent rV having told him and the prior that 
they might name the man whom they would 
prefer to be sent to them, they asked for 
Matthew, both because they had already had 
proof of his prudence and fidelity, and because 
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he was on most friendly terms with their 
king (it is nnliiely that Matthew had as yet 
met the king, hut he may have corresponded 
with Haoon about the affairs of the abbey, 
or, as seems likely, may have put words into 
the abbot’s mouth which antedate his friend- 
ship with the king). Innocent accordingly 
wrote to the abbot of St. Albans on 27 Nov., 
desiring him to send Matthew to St. Benet 
Holm to reform the house. Matthew, who 
was appointed visitor of the abbots and con- 
vents of the Benedictine order in Norway, 
unwillingly accepted the task of reformation, 
and sailed in the summer of 1248, earrying 
with him a letter from Louis IX of France, 
inviting Hacon to join in the crusade. When 
he arrived at Bergen in June, the ship that 
brought him was struck by lightning, its 
mast was shattered, one of the crew was 
kUled, .and others were hurt. He escaped 
the danger, fox he was at the time celebrating 
mass in a church near the shore, and the 
king for love of him ordered that the ship 
should he supplied with a taller and better 
mast. Hacon treated him as an intimate 
friend, and talked familiarly with him on 
mai^ subjects. Matthew went to the ahbej 
of St. Benet Holm, and accomplished hia 
mission with complete success. He returned 
to England in 1249j bringing hack with him 
presents from the king (jA p. 661, v. 36,42- 
46) HistoriaAnylomm,ni,4fi~V). Henry HI 
esteemed him highly, and allowed him to 
speak freely to kim. He fearlessly blamed 
Henry in 12.10 for doing, and allowing others 
to do, certain injuries to St. Albans Abbey. 
The king answered him lightly, but added 
that he would consider the matter (^Chronica 
Meyora, v. 129). With that year Matthew 
intended to close his greater ohronide. At 
the end of the narrative for the year he wrote 
a summary of the chief events of the pre- 
ceding fifty years, adding ‘Here end the 
Chronicles of Brother Matthew Paris, monk 
of St. Albans.’ Next follow some hexameters 
on the incidence of Easter, and then some 
rhyming lines declaring that hia work was 
done, and praying that he might have rest 
here and hereafter; and, after a notice of some 
elemental disturbances, he ends with a couple 
of rhyming hexameters (I'J. pp. 197-8). He 
turned to me work of revision (see below), 
but again continued the great chronicle, 
taking it up where he lefl off at Christmas 
1260 — that is, with the beginning of 1261, 
according to the reckoning that he followed. 
In 1251 he was with the Mng at Winchester, 
and he has recorded, probably by Henry's 
order, a complaint made to the king in his 
presence by one of Henry’s messengers who 
bad been ill-treated by tbe Paetoureaux (iJ. ' 


pp. 263-4). He was present at the dedica- 
lion of the church of Hayles, Gloucestershire 
on 6 Nov., and there Bichard, earl of Cora' 
wall, the founder, told him that he had spent 
ten thousand marks on the building, in order 
ns we read, that Matthew might give a correct 
account of the matter in his wromcle (t}, 
I p. 262). Nor was this the only occasion on 
which Eorl Bichard personally gave Mm Jn. 
formation (Jb. p. 347). Ho had ii good oppa^ 
1 unity of observing the ways of the Iriug and 
hia favourites during a visit that Hemy paid 
to St. Albans towards the end of August 
1262, and recounts as an eye-witness the 
I unseemly behaviour of one of the king’s Poi- 
tevin chaplains. When Hpury visftad St, 
Albans for a week in March 1267, he was 
much in Matthew’s company, had him with 
' him in public, at table, and in his chamber, 
took a lively interest in hia work, talked 
with him about the election of Earl Bichard 
as Mug of the Bomans, and gave him the 
names of the electors. lie also named to 
him all the kings of England who were saints, 
and the 250 English baronies. During this 
visit the Oxford masters complained to the 
king that the Bishop of Lincoln was interfer. 
ing with their liberties, and Matthew privately 
m-ged the king to uphold the university, 
saying, ‘ For God’s sake, site, have a oars of 
the church, for it is now in a critical position I 
The university of Paris, the nurse of so many 
holy prelates, is nowviolently disturbed ; and 
if at the same time the university of Oxford, 
the eeoond in rank of the churchi’e sohoola— 
nay, its very foundation — be troubled, there 
will be reason to fear that the ohurch itself 
will be brought to utter ruin ’ {ib. pp. 818- 
619). Matthew carried his greater ciironicle 
down to May 1269, where he ends abruptly, 
and certainly died about that time (lo, p. 
748 n.) 

His character and attainments may he 
gathered from his historical works. They 
prove him to have been diligent and able. 
How much of the manuscripta of Paris and 
how many of their illustrations that, ore now 
preserved are the work of hia own hands 
cannot, perhaps, he decided with certainly 
tins matter see Madden’s Preface to 
Mistoria Anglorum, where too much seems 
to he attributed to him ; Hardy’s Chta- 
logue ofMateriah, vol. iii., and his remarlcs 
on the facsimiles there produced, for a minute 
and more critical discussion, which, however, 
seems to ^ somewhat too far on the other 
side; and Dr. Luard’s Preface to the Chrordea 
Majora, where Hardy’s conclusions are geus- 
rallyapproved). But it may safely be assumed 
that he performed a vast amount of manual 
work, both as a scribe and as an Illustrator. 
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lie -writps uluarly and ooiTPctly, with much 
force and picturesque power, and gives many 
details. Wow and then he uses expressions 
that are evidently proverbial, such as ‘ ubi 
enim dolor, ibi et digitus,’ and sometimes 
plays on words, as in ‘ Papa Lucius, lueis 
expers’ (j 4, vol. vii. Preface, p. xvi). His 
quotations, though not superabundant, are 
fiiirly numerous. They come for the most 
part from Latin poets — Ovid, Horace, Juve- 
nal, Persius, Terence, and others — and are 
generally well-worn citations; indeed, it 
seems probable that they were drawn from 
some textbook rather than from the authors 
directly. Some quotations given as ftom 
Seneca have not been identified. One quota- 
tion is given from Aristotle’s 'Meteors’ (£5. 
Tol. iv. Preface, p. xvi). In viMur and 
brightness of expression he stands before 
every other English chronicler, and in these 
respects his writing is in striking contrast 
to that of his immediate predecessor, Boger 
de Wendover. The freshness of his narra- 
tive is partly due to the frankness with 
which he wk le, and partly also to his habit 
of collecting information from eye-witnesses 
of the events that he relates. It is evident 
that, in addition to the instances noted above, 
in which he expressly says that he has re- 
corded things told him by King Henry and 
his brother Earl Bichard, both of them, and 
especially the earl, must have been his 
authorities for many other statements. Be- 
sides them he names about eighteen persons 
os having given him information, and they 
must certainly have been a few among many 
who did so. 

His narrative maybe accepted ns thoroughly 
accurate, thougli in so largo a work as his 
greater ohronicle some slips of course occur 
(id.) Inaccuracies, however, occur more fre- 
quently in the many documents that he inserts 
in this chronicle, whether taken from the copi^ 
kept at St. Albans, or procured by himself ; 
in these be makes frequent errors, and some in- 
terpolations. His interests were wide, for in 
his greater chronicle he writes much, and with 
full knowledge, on the relations between the 
empire and the papacy, on the affairs of Italy, 
Germany, and Ifrauce, and on the crusades 
and other wars and movements in the East; 
and notes events in Spain, Hungary, the 
Eastern Empire, and msewhere. Nor were 
his interests confined to political and personal 
matters. The weather of each year, fioods, 
earthquakes, falling stars, and other natural 
phenomena; good and bad harvests, famines, 
sicknesses, and the like are all recorded by 
him. He remarks on tke camel’s neck and 
the leopard, describes the first bufialoes that 
were brought into England, writes fuUy on 
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an elephant that was given to the king, and 
tells us of an invasion of crossbills that de- 
vastated the orchards. No trait in his cha- 
racter stands out more clearly in his historical 
writings than his boldness. Thoroughly Eng- 
lish in feeling, patriotic, and a lover of free- 
dom, he was deeply angered when foreignprs 
were promoted to high places in church or 
state; when English wealth was spent on 
enriching them, or on objects and schemes 
that were of no benefit to the country ; or 
when ecclesiastical or civil liberty was set 
at naught. In such cases he spared neither 
pope nor king, neither cardinal, minister, 
nor royal favourite. The abuses of the court, 
the greediness and falsity of the king, the in- 
solence of his lelalions and his Foiteviu 
ministers, the venality of the papal curia, 
and the oppression of ths English church by 
succBBsive popes, are exposed in his pages in 
scornful and indignant language. He speaks 
in the same spirit of the pride and luxuiy 
of the mendicant orders, and his wrath is 
strongly expressed against every one who at- 
tempted to injure his convent. His judg- 
ment of men and their doings is extremely 
valuable as expressing the independent 
opinion of a contemporary Englishman of 
wide Imowledge, acute intellect, and perfect 
truthfulness. Nor have we mere^ the first 
outpourings of his indignation. He revised 
his work m Inter years, when his judgment 
was calm, and he was inclined to record such 

f ood as he could concerning men whom he 
ad previously condemned in strong terms. 
And he was not a man of bitter spirit. In 
spite of much that angered him in the doings 
of Henry UI, he certainly liked the king ; 
and in other respects, too, he shows himself 
a man of genial temper and warm heart. No 
other English chronicler so vividly impresses 
on his readers his personal character. It is 
impossible to read his books without seeing 
that he had a pre-eminently manly tempera- 
ment; that he was quickly moved to anger, 
was courageous, outspoken, satirical, and at 
the same time kindly. That he was trust- 
worthy, courteous, and well-bred, may safely 
be asserted, seeing that his enniety was ac- 
ceptable to the great, and that they con- 
versed familiarly with him. His worn are 
abundantly illustrated with drawings and 
paintings, executed either with his own 
hand, as was doubtless often the case, or 
under his direction ; and presenting, among 
other things, the mitre and pastoralstaiFwhen 
a bishop is spoken of in the text, a large 
number of shields with heraldic bearings, the 
crown of thorns presented to Louis IX, fights 
by land and sea, Saracen girl-acrobats, Tartars 
de r curing their captives, on elephant, whales, 
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and many portraits. Three lilrenesses of Paris 
are known; one early in. tlie volume contain- 
ing his ‘ Historia Anglorum,’ as Sir F. Mad- 
den calls it, Meg. MS. 14, C. 7, represents 
him as adoring the Vii’gin and Child, and 
is reproduced in Dr. Lnard’s edition of the 
‘ Chronica Majora,’ vol. i. Another, later in 
the same volume, at the end of the last part 
of the' Ohronico Majora,’ where the author’s 
work breaks off in 1259, shows him in bed, 
dying, with hie head supported by his left 
arm, which rests on an open book inscribed 
‘ Liber Oronioorum Mathei Parisiensis,’ and 
above ‘ Hie obit Mathens Parisiensis.’ It is 
^produced in the same edition of the ' Chro- 
nica Majora,’ vol. iv. The third is In Cotton. 
-MS, Npi’o, D. 7, and is the work of a certain 
Alan Straylere, eirc. 1400 (TuojoiLOwn, In- 
troduction,p.xUii,and p.4G4). The graved 
jiortrait in MTats’s edition of the ‘Historia 
Major ’ or * Chronica Majora,’ 1640, is founded 
on the flr.’t of these paintings. Matthew Paris 
gave many ornaments to St. Albans, among 
them two silver cups, a gold monile, with a 
fragment of the true cross, a rich cloth given 
to him hy Queen Eleanor, a fringe that he 
received from King Hacon, and a silk cloth 
from Henry HI, and many hooks, among 
which were' his ‘ Chronica Majora,’ now be- 
longing toCoipiis Ohristi College, Cambridge, 
and the volume Keg. MS. 14, C. 7, contain- 
ing his ‘ Historia Mmor’ or ‘ Historia Anglo- 
rum,’ and other matters. 

Or the works of Matthew Paris, the greatest 
(1), the ' Chronica Majora,’ is a composite 
chronicle, containing the St. Albans compi- 
lation to the end of 1188, Rooer de Wen- 
dover’s chronicle, 1189-123.3, both revised 
hy Paris, and his own work fi?om 1236 to 
1259. All manuscripts under the name of 
Matthew of "Westniinster or Roger de Wen- 
dover being left out of consideration bore, the 
‘ Chronica Majora ’ may, as far os 1S63, be 
.said to exist in two volumes in the library of 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, MSS. 26 
and 16, the former containing the St. Albans 
compilation {Chronica Majora, ii. 336 «.), the 
latter the rest of the work firom 1189 down 
to the end of 1233. Of these volumes there 
are two copies. Cotton. MS. Nero, D. 6, 
ending with 1250, and Hurl, MS. 1620, 
ending with some independent matter in 
1189. The literary hislo^ of the hook has 
been worked out by Dr. Luard in his pre- 
faces to the seven volumes of his edition 
of it. Paris had the St. Albans compilation 
copied out and corrected with his own hand, 
making many additions to it ; eighty-seven 
of these additions being noted by Luard as 
inserted between 1066 and 1188, besides 
the additional passages at the end of each 


year, which he discovered for the most pajt 
to have been taken from the ‘ Soutliwaik 
Annals,’ Cotton. MS. Faustina, A. 8. Pam 
also subjected Roger de 'Wendovep’s inde. 
pendent chronicle to _ a similar revision 
correcting and otherwise editing the copy 
before him to 1213 in the margin and in thn 
text, though he sometimes abstains frioni 
correcting an error in his predecessor's work 
hut adds liisown version of the matter. 'Witll 
the year 121.3, when in C. 0. C.O. MS. 16 a 
new St. Albans handwriting, though not 
that of Paris, begins, he ceased merely to 
correct and interpolate on a previouisly 
written page, andfirom this point inoorporatea 
his own matter in the text, making such im- 
portant alterations and additions as ‘to give 
a new charnoter to the history’ {Chronica 
Majora, vol. ii. Preface, p. x, and p. 667 w,, 
vol. vii. Preface, p. xii). He took up Wen- 
dover’s work where it ends abruntly in 123.3, 
and continued it without a break. His inde- 
pendent work is in three parts, the first of 
which extends to the end of 1250, wliera he 
intended to lenvBoff(8e6ahove). Havingoom- 
pleted this, he caused the whole book of the 
‘Ohronioa’so far to he copied in Cotton. MS. 
D. 6, with a few alterations end additions 
writing, probably with his own hand, some 
maminal notes. He alsorovised the orlginel 
draft of his work in C. C. C. O.MS. 16, soften- 
ing many severe sentences eitlier by omission 
or alterations in the text, words being erased 
carefriUy, and in some cases others writtenin 
their place. For example, a simple erasure 
occurs under the year 1246 ; Matthew having 
at first described Boniface, archbishop-elect 
of Canterbury, and two other bishops ns 
< domino Papie specialiores et AngUs euspec- 
tiores,’ erased the last three words {ii. iv, 
403) ; while his description of Boniface under 
1241 may he referred to as an illustration of 
the alterations that he made in order to softea 
a severe remark (t'S. p. 104). His original 
words ore preserved in the copy Cotton. 

Nero, D. 6, made before the revision. Paris 
further marked hie work for abridgment with 
marginal notes against passages that referred 
to foreign afiairs, and might be omitted in a 
history^ of England, or that were likely to be 
offensive to the Hng, writiM, for example, 
opposito the charges against Iliihert de Burgh 
the note ‘Vacatquia offendioulum ’ {ib, ui. i 
618), and ' Bnpertinens Anglis usque hue,’ 
followed by a reference mark, against a long 
passage relating to the Tartars, and the in- 
vaeion of the Holy Land hy the KharismionB 
{ib. iv. 298-Sll). He continued his great 
chronicle, and wrote the second part ai it, ex- 
tending from 1261 to the end of 1263, where 
he evidently again made a pause, for at that 
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point the 0. 0, 0. MS. endj. Thi^ part aUo 
lefpivr d the author’s re\ ision, p!i<-sagea being 
erased or altered to soften .anything that he 
judged to be too «.eveve, as in. the iiTst part ; 
but ns Cotton. MS. Nero. D. 6 ends mth 
IS-TO, we have not any means of hnowing 
•niat he at fir^t wrote (LtrAnn). He then 
evidently turned to the abridgment of liis 
work, apparently begun earlier, called the 
‘ Historia ilmor’ or ‘ Historia Anglorum’ (see 
below) ; and, after bringiiiff itto its close with 
the year 12 .j 3. wrote the last part, or third 
volume, as it is called in the manuscript 
(Chronicn Majora,yo\. v. Preface, p. viii, with 
references to pages), of hia great chronicle, 
evtending from 1254 to 1259. This is found 
only in one manuscript, called the Arundel 
manuscript, now in the British Museum, 
Reg. MS. 14, C. 7, where it immediately 
follows the ‘ Historia Minor.’ Paris could not 
have finally revised this put of liis work; 
while it is certainly his composition, and 
exhibits the characteristics ot the previous 
parts, it is not .so caroMly written, and con- 
tains repetitions and faulty sentences (ib. 
p. XV). The manuscript could not have been 
written by Paris’s own hand (so Dr. Luard, 
ib, p. xvi, in correction of Sir P. Madden). 
The greater chronicle ends with the picture 
of Matthew Paris on hia death-bed, described 
above, and with a note that so far was bis 
work, though in various handwritings, and 
that whot follows was the work of another 
brother. The rest of the volume is occupied 
with the continuation ascribed to Risbangcr 
(jb. p. 748). 

The ‘Chronica Majora’ was first printed 
by Archbishop Parker, who, having printed 
the first part of the chronicle under the title 
ofHores Historiarum perMattheum'West- 
monasterieusem collect!,’ and findii^ a 
manuscript belonging to Sir William Cecil 
beginning at 1066, pimlished ‘ Matbosi Paris, 
monachi Allianensis Angli Historia Maior a 
Gnlielmo Oonipirestora ad ultimum annum 
Honrioi tercii,’ printed by Reginald Wolfe, 
fol , London, 1571 j reprinted, fol., Zurich, 
1689 and 1606. For his text he used the Cecil 
manuscript ending 1208, now in the Biblio- 
tWgue Nationale at Paris, MS. 6048 B. — in 
which the texts of the ‘ Chronica Majora’ and 
the ‘ Historia Anglorum’ aro mixed together — 
with some help from the present C. 0. C. C. 
MS. 26, then Sir Edward AglionWs ; and for 
the next part, to the end of 12^, iixim the 
0. 0. C. 0. MS. 10, then Sir Henry Sidney's; 
while for the remainder of Paris’s work, 
and the continuation to 1272 ascribed to 
Fiiishanger, he used Reg. MS. 14 0. 7, then 
the proper^ of Henry, earl of Arundel. Some 
account of the extraordinary number and 


character of the errors iii this edit ion will be 
fuimd in Dr. Tmard's Ihroface to his edition 
of the ' Chronica Majora,’ vol. ii., and SirP. 
Madden’s Preface to ‘ Historia Anglorum,’ 
vol. i._ Probably never has the text of any 
historical author been served so ill. Another 
edition, with u similar titli*, was published by 
Dr. William Wats, fol., Loudon, 1640, 16'^, 
1648. Wats found the text to 1189 olrea^ 
in type when, he undertook his vfork. He 
made a distinct advance on what Parker had 
done, correcting many errors, and using the 
Cottonian manuscript to improve the text, 
but he appears to have relied on others for 
coUation with the 0. C. 0. 0. JISS., and his 
work is far from satisfactory. His edition also 
extends from 1087 to 1272, and he has added 
to it other matters written by or attributed 
to Paris (see bek w). It was translated into 
French, with the title ‘ Grande Chronique do 
Mathieu Paris, traduite par A. Huiilard- 
Brfeholles,’ 4to, Pans, 1840-1, 9 vols., and 
an English translation by Dr. Giles is in 
Bohn's ‘Antiquarian Library,’ 8vo, 1847, 
6 vols. The task of editing the ‘ Chronica 
Majora’ in its proper extent (Creation -1259) 
was entrusted W the then master of the rolls 
to the liiteDr. H. R. Luard in 1869, and was 
completed by him in 1883, in seven volumes 
of the Rolls Series of ‘ Olironicles and Me- 
morials,’ includbg the ‘Addltamenta’ (see 
below) and a remarkably fine index, each of 
which, with prefaces and other apparatus, 
occupies a volume. No more thoroughly 
satisiactory edition of a great historical wort 
has probably ever appeared. 

Paris also wx'ole an abridgment of his 
greater ohronicde, wMoh was for a longperiod 
called (2) 'Historia Minor,’ beginning at 
1067 and ending with 126S. Tt exists in 
Reg. MS. 14, C. 7, believed by SirP. Madden, 
though on insufficient grounds, to have been 
written and illustrated by the author’s own 
hand. It was certainly revised by Paris, and 
many severe sentences have been softened. 
These changes are generally made on slips of 
vellum pasted over the passages that are 
altered XHiitoria Anffhrmn, iii. 35, 61, 89). 
Although this work is distinctly an abridg- 
ment, it contains a few matters not to be 
found in the ' Chronica Majora,’ os some par- 
ticulars concerning John’s last illness, the 
apostate deaoou (under 1223), and the idea 
entertained by Henry ITT of banishing the 
Jews (under 1251). Of this work there are 
two transcripts in the British Museum— one 
by William Lambnrde [q. v.T, and the other 
by Laurence Nowell [q. vj. The Arundel, or 
Royal, Codex that oontams it begins with 
several plans and other matters, as a 'Plan 
of the Winds,’ an ‘Itinerary from London to 
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JevusAlem,’ a map of England and Scotland, 
the portrait of Matthew Paris with the 
Virgin (see above), a table for Easter, &o., 
nil which were believed by Madden to to 
the worli of Paris himself. The ‘Iliatoria 
Minor ’ was edited by Sir F. Madden in the 
Bolls Series as ‘ Historia Auglorum, sive, ut 
vulgo dicitur, Historia Minor,’ 3 vols. 1866- 
1809. With it Madden also printed a book 
called 'Abbreviatio Chronicorum Anglise,’ 
from Cotton. MS. D. 6, which he believed to 
be the work of Paris, though he seems to 
have had no sufficient ground for this 
(Habdt, Catalogue of MatenuU, iii. 141). 

In Cotton. MS. Nero, D. 1, will be found 
the ‘ Vitie duorum Otfarum,’ frequently at- 
tributed to Paris, and printed by Wats in his 
edition of Matthew Paris as his work. It is, 
however, certain that the life of the second 
Ofia is not by him, for it is largely used in the 
St. Albans compilation (Chroinea Majora. i. 
346 seq.), while it is ezixemely unlikely that 
he wrote the life of the fabulous Ofia. These 
lives are followed by (3) ‘Vitce Abbatum 
S. Albanij’lhe lives of the first twenty-three 
abbots of the house, to 1266, each life having 
a miniature of the abbot at the beginning of 
it. They were certainly compiled, and the 
last two or three composed, by Paris, who 
more than once introduces himself in them 
as the author ; and it is extremely probable 
that moat of them were more or less taLeu 
from some earlier record written in tho 
house. The lives were printed by Wats in 
his edition of Matthew Paris. They were in- 
oorporatedby Walsinghnm, with somealtera- 
tions and additions, in his ' Gesta Abbatum,’ 
edited by Eiley in the Bolls Series, 1887-9, 
3 vols. After these come numerous docu- 
ments relating, some to the lands and privi- 
l^s of the monosteiw, others to the ^nirs 
of the kingdom or of foreign countries. They 
were copied under the direction of Paris, who 
evidently intended them in some cases for 
use in his history, and in the greater number 
as a kind of appendix to his two histories 
and his lives or the abbots, as containing 
valuable and illustrative matter with whiim 
he conld not burden the pages of his books. 
Among them is on account of the rings, &c., 
belonging to St. Albans, with coloured draw- 
ings of the gems in the margins. It is often 
spoken of as a separate work, and is entitled 
‘He anulis et gemmis et pffiiis ques sunt de 
thesauTo hujus eoclesise.' Pb is printed among \ 
the ‘ Additamenta ’ by Dr, Luord, who gives ! 
areprodnctiou of a page with the illustrations. 
Beferences are made by Paris to this collec- 
tion in various places in Ms greater and lesser 
■ " ’es, and in his ‘ Vitse Abbatum j ’ he 
M ‘ Liber Additameutorum,’ ‘Liber 


Literarnm,’ aud by other name a. Homa of tb 
documents wove printed by Wats, and tho 
whole number, so far as the date of Pans’i 
death, with the exception of tlioso includedia 
his other works, by Dr. Luard in his edition of 
the ‘ Chronica Majora,’ vol. v. Additnmenta, 
The book is iUustrat ed probably by Paris huni 
self. It was used after his death as a ‘ kinj 
of commonplace book for the insertion of 
any matter which was of interest to tho 
monastery ’(Lttakp, 76.) A full table ofth- 
contents of the volume is given by Dr. Luarl 
(ib. App. p. iii). Paris is also said to hm^ 
written lives of (5) Sts. Alban and Amphibi. 
Ins, of (6) Sts. Q-uthlac, Wulfstan, Thomas 
and Edmund of Canterbury, and Stephen 
Langton (AMmn)ii.si£AM, ii. 303 ; 

Da Sci-iptoribue, cent. iv. script. 20; Haupi, 
Catalogue of Materials, vol. iii. Preface, p. 
xlviii). Fragments of his life of StepUi 
Langton, and a piece of the history of the 
translation of St. Thomas are in tho ' Libei 
Additameutorum,’ and have been piiutedbr 
Dr. Liebermann in his ‘ Ungedruckte angle- 
normannische Geschichtaquellen ’ (Chroni i 
Meyora, vol. vi. Additameuta, p. 623). He 
speaks himself of his life of St. Edmimd, ee 
written by 1263, from information given him 
by Eiobard de la Wiob [q. v.], bisbop of Obi- 
Chester, and friar Bobert Bacon, as containiog 
the mu-acles wrought through the saint’s in- 
tercession, and as kept amoim the historiciil 
hooks at St. Albans (>6. v. ^9, 384), It u 
not now known to exist (IIaudy, n.a.vol.iii, 
Prefece, p. xciii). It will be observed that tlia 
St. Albans compilation contains a long 
passage on the life of St. Guthlac, taken from 
Felix, and that to this Paris has added nothin„', 
though the compiler has inserted a few woid]i 
(Chronica Majora, i. 324-8); that he hm 
added nothing to the notices of the life of 
Bishop Wulfstan (*6, ii. 20-43) ; and that, 
though he inserts in Wondover's chronicle i 
notice of the translation of the bishop, copied 
apparently from Ooggeshall, with a note of 
his own as to the acquisition of a relic of the 
saint by St. Albans, repeated at greater length 
in his ‘Lives of the Abbots,’ nothing is said 
as to any life written by him (I'fi.iii. 42; QeaU 
Abbatum, i. 283). Stowe (Annales, p, 43, ed. 
1631) ond Ussher (Antiguiiates, p. 83, ed. 
1087) say that Matthew Paris translated s 
Latin account of the passion of Sts. Albonand 
Amphibalua into French verse, and that h« 
oem wad in a manuscript book belonging to 
fc. Albans, given or shown to Henry, and 
containing another piece, entitled ‘ Traotatas 
de In\ entione sen Tvanslatione S. Alhani,' 
the title of one of the pieces hi the ‘ Lihet 
Additamentorum.’ This ijoem has generally 
been identified with a French poem in the 
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libiary of Trinity Oolleffe, Dublin, written 
in a ot. Albans bund of tlio time of Matthew 
Palis, with rubrica in a later St. Albans 
hand, and illustrations. It has been edited, 
under its proper title, ‘ Vie de Seint Aubon,’ 
by Dr. Bohert Atkinson, 4to, 1870. 

[Chrouioa M.ijora, volo. i-vii., and specii^y 
Lnarvl’s Prelaeos, Historia Anglorum, vol. i-ui., 
with M.idden's Prefaces, Hardy's Cat. of Mat. 
pti'-sim, and epeoially Pref. tu vol. lii., Gesta 
Abbatum Mon. S. Albani, i., ed. Eiley, Aimin- 
deeliam, ii. 303 (all Eolla See.) ; Bale's Seriptt., 
cent. iv. 26 ; Strypo’s Parker, i. 220, 562-3, ii. 
96, 500, 517, iii. 61. Dr. Jesaopp’s Studies by 
a Eccinse contains an appreciative account of 
Pans.] W. H. 

PABISH, SiiiWOODBINE(1796-1832), 
minister at Buenos Ayres, bom 14 Sept. 1790, 
was eldest son of Woodbine Parisb and Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Eev. H. Headliw. After 
being educated at Eton, he received in 1812 
his first appointment in the public service 
from <Tohn Uhiirlos Ilerries [q. v.l, the com- 
miasary-iu-chief, and was sent ny him to 
Sicily in 1814. In 181C ha accompanied the 
axpi'dition to Naples which restored the 
Bourbon dynasty alter the fall of Murat, and, 
travellingliome with despatehas, crossed the 
field of Waterloo shortfy after the battle. 
He was then ordered to Paris, where he was 
attached to Lord Oostlereagh’s extraordinary 
embassy for the settlement of the ^neral 
peace or Europe upon the overthrow of Bona- 
parte. The treaty of peace, signed on the 
part of Great Britain on 20 Nov. 1816, is in 
his handwriting. Upon the return of Lord 
Costlereagh to England he was employed 
as assistant to his private secretaiy, Joseph 
Planta [q^. v.l In 1816 he was sent to the 
Ionian Jifianas, and was employed by Sir 
Thomas Maitland, the lord high commis- 
sioner, with Mr. Cartwright (afterwards con- 
sul-general at Constantinople), in arranging 
with All Pasha of Yanina in Albania the 
cession of Parga and the indemnities for the 
Parganots. 

Becalled to England in ISIS, he was se- 
lected to accompany Lord Oastlereagh to the 
meeting of the allied sovereigns and their 
ministers at Aix-la^Chapelle, when the treaty 
arrangements of 1816, particularly those re- 
gardl^ the continuance of the military oc- 
cupation of France, were modified, and the 
alhed armies withdrawn. In 1821, when 
Oastlereagh attended George IV on a yisit 
to Honoyer, he was accompanied hy Parish. 
In 1823 the goyerument determined to send 
out political agents to the Spanish American 
States, and Parish was appointed commis- 
sioner and consul-general to Buenos Ayres, 
lie sailed in H.M.S. Cambridge. After he 


had sent home a report upon the state of the 
people and their newly constituted govern- 
ment, full powers were sent to him in 1824 
to negotiate with them a treaty of amity and 
commerce. This was concluded on 2 Feb. 
1825 at Buenos Ayres, and was the first 
treaty made with any of the new states of 
America, and the first recognition of their 
national existence by any European power. 
■When laid before parliament by Canning, 
sccreta:^ of state for foreign afiairs, it was 
received with applause hy both parties in the 
house. ‘As a mark of his majesty’s gi'acious 
approbation, [Parish] was at once appointed 
his majes^’s chaigd d’ofi’aires to the now re- 
public.* In 1826, by a timely representation 
to Doctor Francis, the despotic ruler of Para- 
guay, he obtained tbe release of a number of 
British subjects, as well as other foreigners, 
who had been detained for manvyeors with 
their property in that country. He received 
not only the Icing’s approval, but tbe thaulis 
of other governments, especially of France 
and Switzerland. About the same time war 
broke out between Brazil and Buenos Ayres 
for the possession of Monte Video and the 
Banda Oriental. Parish was ordered to Bio 
de Janeiro and the Bivar Plate in attendance 
on Lord Ponsonhy, who had been directed 
to use his endeavours to restore peace. After 
a struggle of neai’ly three years the bellige- 
rents were brought to terms hythe efforts of 
the British envoys, and in 1828 the Banda 
Oriental, the bone of contention, was declared 
an independent state. Lord Ponsonby there- 
upon became minister to Brazil, and Parish 
returned oa chorgfi d’affaires to Buenos 
Ayres. 

During nearly nine years’ residence there 
he worked energetically in behalf of the in- 
terests of his countrymen, of whom five 
thousand were settled there. By the treaty 
of 1826 he obtained full security for their 
persons and property, exemption from forced 
loans and military service, and, what was 
more difflcult to secure, the free and public 
exercise of their religious worship. Upon 
the conclusion of peace with Brazil, he ob- 
tained large indemnities for seizures of Bri- 
tish vessels and cargoes which had been made 
by privateers of Buenos Ayres. He brought 
the importance of the Falkland lelands under 
the notice of his majesty's government, and 
in consequence wss instructed to lay claim 
to them as a British possession. Upon finally 
quitting the Biver Plate in 1832, he received 
many proofs of the esteem in which both his 
conntiymen and the local government held 
him. The latter presented him with letters 
of citizenship, and^a diploma to lake and bear 
the srms of the republic for himself and his 
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descendants. In lfi37 ■William II’’ conferred 
upon him the rank of knight commander of 
the roj al Guelphic order of Ilanover. 

In 1840 Parish was appointed chief com- 
missioner to proceed to miles to settle the 
British claims upon the Neapolitan govern- 
ment in consequence of the sulphur mono- 
poly. By a treaty of 1816 between Gnat 
Britain and Naples, it had been agreed that 
the latter kingdom should grant to no other 
state mercantile mivileges disadvantageous 
to the interests ofEngland. Nevertheless in 
June 1838 the king granted to a certain com- 
pany of Fiench and other Europeans a mono- 
po^ of all the sulphur produced and worked 
in Sicily. The British government protested 
against this as an infi'action of the treaty of 
1816, hut the king of Naples refused it* de- 
mands, and orders were sent to Sir Hobert 
Stopford to commence hostilities. After the 
capture of some Neapolitan vessels the king 
gave way. FuU indemnities were obtained 
for the claimants, and an account of the ne- 
fiotiatioiis was laid before parliament, When 
Joseph Hume rose in the IIouBe of Commons 
to ask for further papers. Sir Hohoit Peel 
replied ‘that he had no objection to the 
motion, hut he could not assent to it without 
bearing testimony to the manner in which 
Sir Woodbine Parish had perfoimed his duty, 
and to the great abil ity and aeal he had shown 
in the puhho service.’ On the conclusion of 
the sulphur oommission in 184S, Puiish re- 
ceived lull powers _ as plenipotontiary sepa- 
lately or jointly with Temple, his majesty’s 
minister at Naples, to make a new com- 
mercial treaty with the king of Naples; it 
was a didicult negotiation, and W'os compli- 
cated by the jealousy of other powers, but 
it was eventually conJuded and signed m 
1845. 

Parish had combined with his political 
labours much scientific research, chiefly in 
geology and paltoontology. In 1889 he pub- 
lished ‘ Buenos Ayres and the Provinoee of 
Eio de la Plata,’ which attracted muck at- 
tention. Not only did he describe the his- 
tory and geographv of the provinces, but he 
gave an account or their geology and of the 
fossil monsters, the megatherium, mylodon, 
and glyptodon, in the discovery of which he 
had assisted, h'rom the remains of the me- 
gatherium which Parish presented to the 
Iloyal CoUego of Surgeons, Sir Richard Owen 
buUt up the skeleton now exhibited in the 
NaturalHistory Museum. Parish was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1824. lie 
was also a fellow of the Geological and Geo- 
graphical Societies, and served as vice-presi- 
dent of the latter for many years, contributing 
various papers, mainly on South American 


subjects. lie died, 16_ Aug. 1882, in he 
eig1ity-sbi.th year, at his rtsidence, Qnanv 
House, St. Leonards-oii-Sea. 

Parish married, fii'st, in 1810, Amelia Jant 
daughter of Leonard Beecher Morse, esq,- 
secondly, in 1844, Louisa Ann, daughier 
John Hubbard, esq., and sislei- of the fii,; 
Lord Addington. 

[Morning Post, 21 Aug. 1882, Royal Geo. 
graphical Society’s Proceediiigb, October 1852, 
p. 612 , piivate information.] C. P_h 

PA'RISH-ALVAES, ELI or ELIAS 
(■1808-1849k harpist and musical composer, 
born on 28 Feb. 1808 at Toigiimoulh, wheie 
his father was organist (cf. Athenawn, 
17 Feb. 1819), began to study the harp under 
Robert Bochsa in 1820, niter the lattei’s 
flight from Prance, and waa subsequently a 
pupil of Francois Dizi aud of Thdodore La- 
barre in Paris. In his fil'toenth year ho madeo 
short concert tour in Germany, where his suc- 
cess was pronounced ; and, after contmnii'j 
his study of the harp, went in 1828 to Itelj. 
where he gave hia attention to the theory of 
music, pianoforte-playing (in which he was 
proficient), and to singing under Guglielmo 
and Leidesdorf in Florence. Two j oais latei 
he rotuined to England, and in 1831 he in- 
visited Germany, and gave ooncorts in Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Russia. From Eiissis 
he went to Oonstanlinoplo to perform befoie 
the sultan, and in 1832 ho travelled though 
Austria and Hungary. He next joined Joan 
Field in a tour m Switzeiiand aud Italy, 
and obtained in 1831 an engagement os solo- 
harpist at La Scala in Milan, whence in 1836 
ho went by way of Munich to 'Vienna. Thao 
he studied counterpoint under Sechter and 
Ignaz Seyfried, married the harpii>t Mehmia 
Lewy (IlAitSLlCX, CfeschicAte dm Cafiaeftm- 
sens, p. 346 n.), waa eug.iged us principal 
harpist at the Court Opera, and wrote much 
music for hie own iustriunent with oichestra 
From 1838 to 1841 he travelled in the East, 
and collected many oaateni melodies, aoma 
of which he subsequently used in his com- 
positions. In 1841 he returned to Europe, 
and gave concerts at Dresden and Leipzig, 
At Leipzig he made the acquaintance of 
Mendelssohn, who excrcieod a strong in- 
fluence over his work. 

Parish-Alvars eventually reached England 
in 1842, and on 16 May he, in oonjimction 
with Molique and others, played before the 
queen at Budiingham Palace (JOmmatii 
and Mv*ical dievieio, 21 May 1842, p. 03), 
Two days later he made liis first appear- 
ance at the Philhiirmonio concorls, and ro- 
pentedly performed elsewhere. From Lon- 
don ho returned to Vioima to fulfil engage- 
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ments; he neit travelled through Italy 
(playing at Naples in 1844) and Germany, 
■where, at LeipiSig m 1846, he made a pro- 
longed stay, benefiting by liis intercourse 
with Mendelssohn. In the following year 
he returned to Vienna, when he was ap- 
pomted ‘ Kammervirtuose ’ to the emperor, 
lie died at Vienna on 25 Jan. 1840. Parish- 
Alt ars was unquestionably one of the most 
distinguished harpists of any period; in 
Vienna he was invariably known as ‘der 
Paganini der Harfe.’ He excelled in the 
production of novel effects, and as a com- 
poser his tvorks take high rank among com- 
positions for the harp. He enjot ed playing 
on the harp such works as Beetkoven’s ana 
Hummel’s pianoforte concertos, Spohr’s vio- 
lin compositions, and Chopin’s studies, there- 
by exhibiting a want of taste &om which 
most of his own compositions are sin- 
gularly free Hia tt orks include : 1, Pauta- 
sias ' li’ Adieu,’ ‘ La Danac des Ffies ’ (Op. 
62 and 68). 2. Concertos in G minor. Op. 
81 ; Op. 91 for two haips and orchestra ; m 
B flat. Op. 98. 3. ‘ 'l^yage d’un Harpiste 
eu Orient ’ (Op. 79), which contains part of 
his collection of eastern melodics. 

[Dramatic and Musical Bevieir, 1842 , p. 123 ; 
Grove’s Diet, of Music, passim; Drit. Mus 
Cat. of LXusic, and authorities cited in the text ] 

B. H. L. 


PARK, ANDRE'W (1807-1868), poet, 
was bom in Renfrew on 7 March 1807. Edu- 
cated in the parish school and at Glasgow 
University, he entered in his fifteenth year a 
commission warehouse in Paisley. When 
ahont twenty years of age he became a eales- 
man in a hat manufactoiw in Glasgow, and 
there he shortly afterwords started in busi- 
ness for himself Unsuccessful in this ven- 
tuie, he for a time templed fortune in London 
as a man of letters, but he returned to Glas- 
gow in 1841, and, huyiug the book stock of 
Hugald Moore (1805-1841) [^. v.], made 
another fruitless experiment m business. 
Thenceforth he devoted himself mainly to 
literature. In 1866 he made on oriental tour, 
publishing the following year ‘ Egypt and the 
East.’ Park died at Glasgow on 27 Dec. 1803, 
and was buried in the Paisley cemetery, 
where a monument, consisting of a bronze 
bust on a granite pedestal, was erected to 
his memory in 1867. 

Park, while a lad in Paisley, published 
a Bonnet sequence, ‘The Vision of Mankind.’ 
In 1834 appeared his ' Bridegroom and the 
Bride,’ which enhanced his rimutation, In 
1843,underthe pseudonym of ‘ James Wilson, 
druggist , Paisley,’ ho published ‘ Silent Love,’ 
a graceful and e'ficctivo poem, which was re- 


issued in small ipiarto in 1 845, with illustra- 
tions by Sir J. hod Paten. The poem -was 
translated into French by the Chevalier de 
Chatelain, and was very popular in America. 
‘ Veritas,’ a poem which appealed in 1849, 
is autobiographical in character. A collec- 
tive edition of Paik’s works, with a quaint 
preface descriptive of a dieam of the 
muses, was puhlislied in London in 1854. 
Although somewhat lacldng in ‘spontaneity 
and ease of movement, several of P.irk's 
lyrics have been set to music by Auber, 
Donizetti, and others. 

[Rogers's Scottish Minstrel; Wilson's Poets 
and Poetry of Scotland.] T. B. 


PARK, HENRY (1745-1831), surgeon, 
son of a Liverpool surgeon, was born m that 
town on 2 March 17^-5, and received his 
early education under the Rev. Henry VVol- 
stenholme. At fourteen he was placed with 
a surgeon at the Liverpool Infirmary, and 
when only seventeon had the care of a large 
number of French prisoners of war. He then 
went to London to enter upon an appren- 
ticeship to Peroival Pott [q. v.], and subse- 
quently completed his stucues at Paris and 
Rouen. In 17 66, when he was about twenty- 
one, he settled in his native town, and in the 
following year was appointed surgeon to the 
infirmary, a post which he held for thirty- 
one years. He retired from work at the age of 
seventy-one, after a professional career of 
extieme activity, and with the deserved 
reputation of u hold, original, and successful 
practitioner. He is best remembered by his 
‘Account of a New Method of Treating 
Diseases of the Joints of the Rnee and El- 
bow,’ 1783, 8vo, which was translated into 
French in 1784 (Paris), and into Italian in 
1792 (by Brera, Pavia). It was afterwards 
published with Moreau’s ' Cases of Excision 
of Carious Joints, with observations by J. 
Joflrey,’ Glasgow, 1 806. The operation which 
led to the writing of this hook is described 
by the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ (October 1872) 
as one of the greatest surglool triumphs of 
the time. Pnik died, near Liverpool, on 
28 Jan. 1881. 

He married, in 1776, the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Ranicur of West Leigh Hall, Leigh, 
Lancashire, by whom he had eight daughters 
and a son, John Ranioar Park^q. v.] 

[Trans. Provincial Med. and Surg Assoc, vii. 
4S8; Picton's Memoriulb of Lirerpool, 1875, ii. 
237.] 0. 17. S. 

PARK or PARKES, JAMES (1636- 
1696), quokar, was eitlierborn or early settled 
on the borders of IVales, near Wrexham or 
■Welshpool, where he grew up among the ‘ in- 
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dependents.’ Before 16GS, however, he joined 
the quakers. Tie was apparently one of the 
hand of preachers in the north of Ennland 
sent out nom Swurthmore Hall [see Fbix, 
Maboauex]. In Maroh 1663-3 he returned 
to Wales, and wrote a paper entitled ‘A 
Lamentation and Warning from the Lord 
God, in the Love of Christ Jeeus, unto all 
the Professors in North Wales, especially 
those about Wrexham in Denhighshire, 
and WeNh-Pool in Montgomeryshire, whom 
formerly I have known, and walked with, 
in a fellowship and worship,’ &c., dated 
Wrexham, 9 March 1662-3. In December 
and Jamiaw 1664-n Park travelled through 
Surrey, Middlesex, Berkshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Oxfordshire, to Bristol, holding 
meetings (Letter to John Lawson, Lnncastcr, 
in SwartTimore MSS.) In 1666 and 1667 
he was in the eastern counties, and in the 
latter year was committed to prison in Har- 
wich by order of Thomas Garrard, the mayor, 
for being present at a meeting (BnssE, i. 203). 
It is probable that he was either going to or 
returning ftom Holland. Papers in the Col- 
chester collection of manuscripts (cf. Cri^ 
and his Correspondents, pp. 63, 63) show 
that he was conversant with the Dutch lan- 
guage, and at least two of his works were 
written in it. 

In 1670-1 he was preaching in Cornwall, 
and, in consequence, two Cornish Friends, 
Ambrose Giosss and Henry Oonstahls, were 
-fined (Bbbsb, i. 119). In January 16S3-S he 
was in Hampshire, and dated an epistle 
thence. Since 1669, at least, he lived at 
Rotherhithe, and in August 1683 goods 
were token from him to the value of 12/. for 
‘ absence from the National worship ’ in the 
parish of St. Clave's, Southwark. He was 
a member of Horselydo-wu meeting, and, in 
spite of fines and prohibitions, he continued 
holding meetings and -writing pamphlets and 
epistles till his death. A sermon preached 
by him at Ratclifle meeting, on 19 April 
1694, was taken down in shorthand, and 
printed in ‘ Unanimity and Concurrence,’ a 
collection of Quaker sermons published in 
London in 1694; reprinted in London in 
1776 and 1834. 

He died of fever at his house in the parish 
of St. Olnve's, Southwark, on 11 or 13 Nov. 
1696, aged 60. His wife hVanoes, aged 62, 
predeceased him by a few weeks, as well os 
two children, James and Frances. 

Park -wrote ; 1. ‘ An Epistle to all Faith- 
ful Friends and Brethren, in ' Two General 
Epistles, by M[argaret] F[elD and J.'P.,’ 
London, 1664. 2. 'To the Flock of God 
everywhere gathered’ [1666]. 3. ‘Another! 
Trumpet sounded in the Ears of the Ihhabi- I 


tants of England, Rulers, Priests, and Peo. 

f ie,’ London, 1667. 4. ‘ Ohristus Jesus Vcn 
ooght,’ &o , Amsterdam, 1 670, written in 
aas-wer to a book by Jan Kornolisz KnolL 
A portion of the English version, entitled 
‘ Christ .leans Exalted, and the True Light,’ 
&c., exiiSts in the Colchester collection of 
mannscrmts (loc. cit.) 6. ‘ Eeii Besookinge, 
&c. A visitation to all the Inhabitants of 
Holland and the adjacent Provinces that are 
not reformed or restored to the Pure Wo^ 
ship of God,’ Dutch pamphlet, n.d. 6. ‘The 
Way of God, and them that walk in it. An 
Answer to a malicious Pamphlet . . . W 
Daniel Burges, Priest at Dublin in Ireland’ 
1673. 7. ‘A General Epistle to all the 
Called and Oho.sen of God,’ &c., 1676. 8. ‘ A 


General ^istle to Friends who are con- 
viuced of God’s Eternal Truth,’ &o., 1678-9. 

9. ' A Waming to England, with a Hand 
of True Pity and Compassion,’ &o., 1670. 

10. ‘ A Warning to London in particular,’ 

&o.,’ 1679. 11. Testimony to Isaac Penmg- 
ton [q. v.J in the first edition of PoningtoJi 
' Works,’ London, 1681, fol. 12. ‘ A Ganerol 
Epistle to Fi’iends Eveiywhere, -written in 
Obedience to the Requirings of the Spirit of 
Life,' &D. [1682]. 13. ‘ False Fictions and 
Romances Rebuked,’ in answer to a book 
intituled ‘ The Progress of Sin,’ &o., by Ben- 
jamin Reach [q- v.J, London, 1084. 14. 'A 
General Epistle to Friends Evorywhere’ 
[1687]. ‘ The Hour of God’s Judgments 

come and coming up'm the Wicked World,' 
printed and sold by A. Sowle, London, 1680. 
16. ' A General Epistle to all Friends Every- 
where,’ London, 1G91. 17. ‘ A Call in the 
Universal Spirit of Christ Jesus to all the 
wicked and impenitent Sinners in the World. 
But more especially to the Inhabitants of 
England, with the City of Loudon . . . 
^inspired by ‘ the late earthquake ’],’ London, 


[BpBse’s Sufferings of Quakers, i. 119, 202; 
484, 705; Richard Davies’s Life, 7th edit, p, 
47 ; Crisp and his Correspondents, 1802, pp, 17, 
45, 47, 62, 6t; Smith’s Catalogue, ii. 204-7; 
Collectio, p. 418 ; Swarthmore Manuscripts and 
Registers at Devonshire House.] 0. F. S, 


PARK, Sib JAMES ALAN (1763- 
18S8), judge, sou of JamesPark, anEdinhurgk 
surgeon, was horn in Edinburgh on 6 April 
1763. He was brought up in England, 
whither his father had removed to tolce up a 
practice at No-wington, Surrey. IBs edueSF 
tion he received at Nottin^am grammar 
school, and eventually he became a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn, read with a conveyancer, and 
was called to the bar 18 June 1784. ’With 
the encouragement of Ms friend, fellow- 
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countryman, and patron, Lord Mansfield, lie 
published a ‘ Treatise on the Law of Marine 
Insurance’ in 1787, largely based on Lord 
Mansfield’s opinions and decisions. This 
proved useful and successful, passed through 
sis editions in his lifetime, and early brought 
its author into practice, especially in jner- 
cantile causes. It reached its eighth edition 
in 1842. Though not an eloquent advocate, 
he was a lucid, earnest, and persuasive one, 
and his habit of constantly discussing cases 
with Lord Mansfield gave him considerable 
learning and e^^erience in the apj^lication of 
principle. In 1791 he was a^momted vic^ 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in 
1796 recorder of Preston, in Trinity vaca- 
tion 1799 a kin^s counsel, in 1802 recorder 
of Durham, and in 1811 attornCT-general of 
Lancaster. When Law left the northern 
circuit in 1802, to become attorney-general, 
Park obtained the lead of the circuit ; and in 
London practice for many years Gibbs and 
Garrowwore his only equals. 

In public affairs he played a modest port. 
He joined his friend, william Stevens, tmar 
surer of Queen Anne’s bounty, in procuring 
the repeal of penal statutes against Scottish 
episcopalian clergy. He was one of the 
oridnal members ot 'Nobody’s Club,’ founded 
in honour ofWilliam Stevens [q.v.], and pub- 
lished a memoir of him onhis death (privately 
printed, 1812 ; republished in 8vo, 1816). Per- 
sonally a pious churchman, he published in 
1804 ‘A Layman’s earnest Exhortation to a 
frequent Reception of the Lord’s Supper.’ 

At length, on 22 Jan. 1810, he was pro- 
moted to the bench of the common pleas, 
and was knighted. He sat in that court till 
his death, which took place at his house in 
Bedford Row, Bloomsbmj, on 8 Lee. 1838. 
He was buried in the family vardt at Elwick, 
Durham. As a judge, though not eminent, he 
was sound, fair, and sensible, a little irascible, 
but highly esteemed. Some stories of his 
bad temper ore to be found in the memoir 
of him in the * Gentleman’s Magazine.’ He 
was a fellow of the Society of Anti^ories, 
and received the degree of D.O.L. at Dxford 
on 10 June 1834. He married, 1 Jan. 1791, 
Lucy, daughter of Richard Atherton, a wool- 
len-draper of Preston, one of the original 
partners in the Preston Old Bank, by whom 
he had two sons. 

[Pass’s Judges of England; Gent. Mag. 1839, 
i. 211; and see Lord Brougham in Edmb. Rev. 
April 1830.] J. A. H. 

PARH, JOHN (1804-1865), divine and 
poet, son of John Pork, wine merchant, was 
bom at Greenock on 14 Jan. 1801. He 
studied for the ministry at Aberdeen and at 


GlasgowUniversity, where he formed a friend- 
ship with the sou of the minister at Greenock, 
Alexander Scott, afterw.irds Edwaid Irving’s 
assistant and principal of Owens College, 
Manchester. Licensed as a probationer in 
1831, he was in tmm assistant to Dr. Steele 
at West Church, Greenock, and to Dr. Grigor 
of Bonhill, Dumbartonshire. In 1832 ne 
was ordained minister of Rodney Street 
Presbyterian Ohuvoli, Liverpool, and in 1843 
he became minister of Glencaiin, Dumfries- 
shire. In 1854 he was tiMnsferred to the 
first charge of St. Andrews, and the St. An- 
drews TJmversityconferred on him the deMce 
of D.D. He died suddenly from paralysis 
on 8 April 1865, and is buried in the grounds 
of the ruined cathedral. 

Park was a man of versatile tastes and 
ability, and in Scotland he is widely known 
as a song writer and composer. One song, 
‘O gin I were where Gadie rins,’ is the most 
popular of several versions written to the 
same chorus. Park gathered the tune from 
a country girl in Aherdeenshire. Other 
popular airs of his own composition aro known 
as ‘ Montgomery’s Mistress ’ and ‘ The M filer’s 
Daughter.’ Park played several musical in- 
struments, and was also no mean artist. He 
published none of his songs in his lifetime. 
After his death his works ware published 
under the title of ‘ Songs composed and in 
part written by the late Rev. John Park,’ 
Leeds, 1876. This volume contains a por- 
trait, and on introduction by Principal 
Shnirp. It has twenty-seven songs of which 
both words and music are by Park, and thirty- 
seven sotting!, by him of words from the great 
poets. A volume of ‘ Lectures oud Sermons’ 
appeared posthumously, Edinburgh, 1866. In 
1842 Park visited Wordsworth at Rydal 
Mount, and a diary of the visit was privately 

f rinted by his nephew, Mr. Allan Park 
'aton, under the title of ' A Greenockiaii’s 
Visit to Wordsworth,’ Greenock, 1887. Mr. 
Patou contemplates publishing further selec- 
tions from Park’s manuscripts and journals, 
which include on account of a visit to Turner 
the artist. 

[Introductory notice by Principal Shaiip as 
above; Edwards’s Modern Scottish Poets; 
Rogers’s Scottish Minstrel; memorial tablet over 
Park’s grave ; Presbytery and Session Records ; 
riv.'its information from Park’s nephews, Rev. 

. A. E. Paton of Dvddingston, and Mr. Allan 
P. Paton of Qxeenoofc.] J, 0. H. 

PARK, JOHN JAMES (1796-1833), 
jurist and anti^ary, only son of the anti- 
quary ITiomas Pork [q. v.l, by his wife, a 
dau^ter of Admiral Hughes, was bom in 
1796. His health being delicate, he was 
educated at home, but, by desultory reading 
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in Lis father’s library, acquired much mis- 
cellaneous knowledge, and before he was 
twenty gave proof of no small Mtitude for 
antiquarian research in his ‘Topography 
and Natural History of Hampstead,*^London, 
1814 ; 2nd edit. 181 8, 8vo. 

On 14 Nov. 1816 Park was admitted a 
student at Lincoln's Inn, where he was called 
to the bar on 6 Peh. 1822, having practised 
for some years below it. He was initiated 
into the mysteries of conveyancing by Richard 
Preston [q. v.], and while still a student, 
publishea a learned ' Treatise on the Law of 
Dower,’ London., 1819, 8vo, which was long 
a standard work. 

As a jurist. Park belonged to the histori- 
cal school; as a politician, he belonged to no 
party. In regard to law reform, codification 
was his especial atersiou (cf. his Contre- 
Prqjet to the Sumplireyaian Code, and to 
the Project of Itedaetion of Messre, Hatnr 
tnond, Vniacke, and Tioiee, London, 1828, 
8vo, and Three Juridical Letters [under the 
pseudonym of EunomusL' addressed to the 
Ptyht Mon. Sir Robert Peel in reference to 
tJte Present Grim of Law Reform, London, 
8vo). Park was a doctor of laws of the uni- 
versity of Gottingen, and in January 1881 
was appointed to the chair of English low 
and jurisprudence in Ring’s College, London. 
His health, however, was now thoroughly 
undermined, and he succumhed to a compli- 
cation of mdadies at Brighten on 23 June 
1883. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Pork 
was author of: 1. ‘ Suggestions on the Com- 
position and Commutation of Tithes,’ 1823. 

2. ‘ An Introductoiw Lecture delivered at 
King’s College, Loud.on,’ London, 1831, 8vo. 

3. Conservative Reform : a Letter addressed 
to Sir William Bethain,’ London, 1832, 8vo. 

4. ‘ What are Courts of Equity f ’ London, 
1832, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Dogmas of the Consti- 
tution: Four Lectures delivered at King’s 
College,London,’ London, 1832, 8vo. 6. ‘Sys- 
tems of Begistration and Oonveyoucing,’ 
London, 1833, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1786 pt. i. p. 440, 1832 pt. i. p. 
329, 1833 pt. ii. pp. 84, 641 ; Marvin's Legal 
Bibliography ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. M, B. 

PARK, JOHN EANIOAB (1778-1847), 
surgeon and theologian, only son of Henrv 
Park [q. v.], was bom at Liverpool in 177^, 
and educated, first atW aii'ington, then under 
a private tutor, and subsequently on the con- 
tinent. He entered at Jesus C'oUego, Cam- 
bridge, gi'uduated M.B. in 1813, and M.D. 
in 1818. He was licensed to practise by his 
university on 18 Nov. 1816, and a month 
later was admitted an inceptor candidate of 


the Royal College of Surgeons. On 30 Sept, 
1819 he was made a fellow of that college 
and in 1821 appointed Gnlstoniau lettiirerl 
! He was also a fellow of the Linnean So- 
' ciety. He died at Cheltenham on 14 Dec 
1847. 

His professional works consist of : 1, ‘In. 

r ‘.ry into the Laws of Animal Life,’ 1812 . 

‘ Outlines of the Organs of the Huinaii 
Body.’ 3. ‘ The Pathology of Fever [Gul- 
stoniau Lectures],’ 1822. Ills subsequent 
writings were theological : 1. ‘ "Views of 
Prophecy and the Millennium.’ 2. ‘Concise 
Exposition of the Apocalypse, '1823. 4. ‘Tbe 
Apocalypse Explained,’ 1832. 6. ‘An Ami. 
cable Controversy with a.TewishEabbi onthe 
Messiah’s Coming,’ 1832. 0. ‘ An Answer to 
Anti-Snpematuralism,’ 1844. 

[Mnnk’s Coll, of Phys. 1 879, iii. 202; Smitheis's 
Liverpool, 1826, p. 417 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.; AJli- 
bone's Biel, of Authors.] C. W, S. 

PARK, MUNGO (1771-1800), Afriean 
explorer, was horn 10 Sept. 1771 at Fowl- 
shiels, a farm on the estate of the Duke of 
Buccleuch near Selkirk. The son of Mungo 
Park and his wife, the daughter of John 
Uislop of Tennis, he was the sevenl h child in 
a thmily of thuteen. He was educated at 
home and at Selkirk «ommar school, and 
in 1786, at the age of fifteen, was ajinrenticed 
to Thomas Annerson, surgeon, oi Sehiirk. 
In October 1789 ha entered Edinburgh 
University, where he passed three sessions, 
employing his time in the study of medicine, 
and distinguishing himself by his application 
to botanical science. He procured his surr- 
eal diploma at Edinburgh, and proceedadto 
Loudon in search of employment towards 
the end of 1791. Through his brothsr-in- 
law, James Dickson, who, after commencing 
his career as a working gardener, had esta- 
blished a considerable reputation in London 
as a botanist, he secured an introduction to 
Sir J oseph Banks [q. v.l then president of the 
Royal Society, andj tliTOUgh the latter's in- 
fluence, was appointed assistant medical 
officer on board the Worcester East India- 
mon. In February 1792 Park sailed for the 
East Indies, and after a successful voyage 
to Bencoolen in the Isle of Sumatra, he re- 
turned to England in the following year. 
While in Sumatra he continued his botani- 
cal studies, and wisely brought home certain 
rare plants for presentation to his patron, 
Sir Joseph Banks, in whose estimation 
he rapidly grew. During the two years 
following his return from Sumatra, Park 
chiefly resided in London. On 4 Nov. 1794 
he read a paper before the Linnean Society 
on eight new species of fishes found in 
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Sumatra. In May 179i Sir Josepli Banlrs 
promised, if he wished to travel, to apply on 
his behalf to the African Assodation. This 
corpoi.ition, which wae supported by power- 
ful and wealthy men, had been founded in 
17t>8 for the puijiose of furtheiing geogra- 
phical discoveries iii Africa. Su- Joseph was 
a member of the committee of the association, 
and he saw m Pnrk a suitable successor to 
Sl.njor Houghton, w'ho had been despatched by 
tlie a—ociation in 1700 for the piupose of 
discoveiing the true course of the Niger, 
but had never returaed. Park willingly 
accepted the o/lcr of tlie association. His 
instructions were ‘ to pMS on to the Hiver 
Niger either by way of Batubouk or by such 
other route as should he found most con- 
venient, to ascertain the course, and if pos- 
sible the rise and termination, of that river.’ 
On 23 May 1795 he sailed from Portsmouth 
in the brig Endeavour, a small vessel trading 
to the Gambia for heeswav and ivory. On 
6 .July 1795 he arrived at Pisania, a British 
factory two liiuidred miles tip the Gambia. 
Here he stopped for live months in the house 
of Dr. John Laidley, learning the Mandiugo 
language, and getting over his first seveio 
attack of fever. Finding it dilUoult to ar- 
range to travel with a caravan. Park set out 
on 3 Dec. 1795 on his journey of exploration 
accompanied only by a negro servant and a 
boy, one hor«e, and two asses. He proceeded 
in a direction at first north-east, and subse- 

g uently due ea°t, and, after almost incredible 
ardships, arrived at Scgo, on the Niger, 
20 July 1790. Early in his joiuney he was 
robbed of all his traflioahle property by the 
petty sovereigns through whose territories he 
passed. For tour months he was kept a close 
prisoner at Benowm by the Arab chief Ali. 
He escaped with great difficulty on 1 July, 
alone, and in the possession of nothing but 
his horse, his clothes, and a pocket compass, 
which he had saved from the rapacity of his 
captors by burying it in the sand. From 
Sego, Park proceeded down the river as far as 
Silla, but hero most reluctantly he was forced 
to turn back, owing to the exhaustion of his 
horse and his lack of means of purchasing 
food. He left SiUa on his return journey 
on o Aug. 1706, making for the Gambia by 
another route further south, through the 
Maudiugo country ; most of the journey as 
for as Camalia he' performed on foot. At the 
latter place he fell dangerously ill of fever, 
and his life was ouly saved through the care 
of Kaarta Taura, a negro, iu whose house he 
stayed for seven months. Ho concluded his 
journey in the company of a caravan directed 
by Eaarta, reaching Fisania on 10 June 
1797. Embarking almn^t immediately on 


board a slave ship bound for America, he 
arrived eveutiially at Fdlinouth on 22 Dec. 
1709. 

After his return Park at first remained in 
London. In the spiing of 1798 a negotiation 
was proceed!^ as to his undertaking a sur- 
vey of New Holland, and in the following 
year a proposal was made to him with re- 
gard to an appointment in New South Wales; 
but the negotiations in each case failed. In 
June 1798 he visited his family at Fowl- 
shiels, and remained there till the end of the 
year, being engaged in the preparation of 
the account of hia travels for publication. 
An abstract of the travels had Been drawn 
up by Bryan Edwards, the secretary of the 
African Association, and distributed for the 
private use of the subscribers in 1708 ; but 
the complete work was not published until the 
spring of 1799, when it appeared iu a quarto 
volume, with a dedication to the members 
of the African Association, and instantly 
achieved a great success. Apopular song, the 
words of which were contributed by the 
Duchess of Devonshire, the music by Ferrari, 
was composed on ono of the most pathetic 
episodes related in the volume (it is printed 
iu the edition of 1790). The hook passed 
through three editions in 1799, amd Pork 
became famous and popular. After the 
publication of his travels. Park went back 
again to Scotland, and married the eldest 
daughter of his old master, Anderson of 
Selkirk, 2 Aug. 1709. For the next two 
years he and has wife appear to have lived 
with hie iiimily at FowlBliiels, but it is ap- 
parent from a letter written to Sir Joseph 
Baulis, dated SI July 1800, in which he 
< hopes that his exertions in some station or 
other may be of use to his country ’ (quoted 
in the Account of the lAfe tf M. Park by 
Wishaw, p. 32), that he was stiU awaiting 
further employment abroad. Meanwhile 
Park undertook a medical practice at Peebles, 
October 1801. In September 1803 he wrote 
to his brother on the death of Dr. Reid, who 
had held the best practice in Peebles; ‘ There 
will probably be another surgeon or two 
here in a week, but I shall have the heat 
part of the practice, come who wiU ’ {Addit. 
M8, 30262, f. 38). During this period he 
became acquainted with Dr. Adam Ferguson, 
Dugald Stewart, and Walter (afterwards 
Sir Walter) Scott, and his acquaintance 
with the latter rapidly develojied into a 
warm friendsliip (LocsuauT, Lfe of Soott, 
1st ed.ii. 10-1^. 

He seems to have been restless at Peebles, 
and it was strongly suspected by Scott and 
other friends that he entertained hopes of 
being called upon to undertake another mis- 
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sion to the Kiger, though he kept perfectly 
iilent on the subject. Such hopes were 
realised in October 1803, when he received 
an invitation from Lord Hobart, then secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, to consider the 
organisation of a fresh expedition of dis- 
covery to Africa. Park promptly accepted 
the leadership of the proposed enterprise; 
but a change of administration in 1804, and 
the succession of Lord Camden to Lorf 
Hobart, occasioned considerable delay in 
setting out. Park spent the interval in the 
study of Arabic at the coat of the govern- 
ment. In a memoir which he presented to 
the colonial office in September 1804, he 
stated the object of the expedition to be 
generally ‘the extension of British commerce 
and the enlargement of our geographical 
knowledge.’ In the same memoir he also 
gave his reusona for believing that the Congo 
would be found to be the termination of 
the Niger. The brevet commission of a 
captain in Africa was conferred in a letter 
from Lord Camden to Park, dated 2 Jan, 
1805, which instructed him ' to pursue the 
course of this river [i.e. Niger] to the utmost 
possible distance to which it can be traced,' 
The sum of 5,000/. was placed at his disposal, 
and he was empowered to enlist soldiers to 
the number of forty-five to accompany him 
on his journey. On SO Jan. 1805 Park, accom- 
panied by his brother-in-law, Alexander 
Anderson, a surgeon, and George Scott, a 
draughtsman of Selkirk, sailed from Ports- 
mouth on the transport Crescent. They ar- 
rived at Qoree on28Mareh, where they were 
joinedhy Lieutenant Martyn,R. A., and thirty 
soldiers from the garrison, w of whom had 
volunteered, with four carpenters and two 
sailors. On 29 April the expedition arrived 
atPisania, where Park engaged a Mandingo 
priest named Isaaco to accompany them as 
guide. On 19 Aug. 1 806, when they reached 
Bamhakoo on the Niger, only eleven out of 
the forty Europeans survived. On 21 Ang. 
Park embarked on the Niger, and proceeded 
down the river to Sansauffing, a Ifrtle east- 
ward of Sego, where he remained for two 
months, trafficking xvith the natives and 
preparing for his passage down the river. 
The terrible effects of the climate continued 
to work havoc among the survivors of the 
expedition. Scott had fallen a victim a few 
days before the Niger was reached. Ander- 
son, whom Park had nursed with most ofieo- 
tionate core for three mouths, died 28 Oot. 
{Addit. MS. 33230, f. 37). Undaunted hy 
these disasters, Pork continued his prepara- 
tions for the descent of the unknown river. 
After constructing, mainly with his own 
hands,aflat-hottomed vesselout of two canoes, 


which he named H.M. schooner the Jolih 
(i.e. ‘ the great water he st arted on Ms de. 
scent, leaving Sansandiiigon 19 Nov., aeooni. 
panied hy Lieutenant Martyn and tbi^s 
soldiers, the remnant of his party. To Laid 
Camden he wrote a reiuarkablo lei ter on the 
eve of his dMartnre. ' I have changed,’ le 
■urrote onl7 Nov., ‘ a large canoe into alMerablj 
ood schooner, on board of which I this d.ii 
oisted the British Ilug, and 1 shall set sad 
to the east with the fixed resolution to dii- 
cover the termination of the Niger or perish 
in the attempt. I have hoard nothing that 
I can depend on respecting the remote 
course of this mighty stream, but I am mote 
inclined to think that it can end nowheio 
but in the sea. My dear friends, lb, 
Anderson and likewise Hr. Scott, are both 
dead; but though all Europeans who aie 
with me should die, and thougli I were mysok 
half dead, I would stUl persevere ; and if I 
could not succeed in the object of my journey, 
I would at least die on the Niger.’ Thie 
letter, together with others addressed te 
members of his family, and hisjournalweie 
delivered by Park to the guide Isnaco, hy 
whom they were safely conveyed to the 
Gambia ; they were the loaf communicatioM 
ever received from Park. Rumours of the 
explorer’s death reached the coast in 1806, 
hut no definite account of the fate of the 
expedition was obtained until 1812. In 1810 
Colonel Maxwell, the governor of the Congo, 
had despatched the guide Isaaco on a mis- 
sion to discover the facts, and if possible to 
secure any papers or journal belonging to 
Park. Isaaco returned with written informa- 
tion supplied by a guide named Amadi 
Fatouma, whom Park had engaged at San- 
sanding to accompany him down the river. 
This account, though not wholly satisfactory 
and much doubted at the time it was re- 
ceived (Philanthropist, July 1816; Edirib, 
Pev. February 1816), has subsequently been 
confirmed in its mobi features by the inves- 
tigations of Bowditch, Denham, Clapperton, 
Lander, and later travelers (Addit, MS. 
18390, for Sheerif Ibraham’s account given 
to Bowditch, and translated hy Professor S. 
Lee). Park apparently sailed down the stream 
past Timbuctoo as far as the town of Bouess, 
where, in a narrow and rooky stretch of the 
stream, on attempt was made hy the natives 
to stop his fiu’ther progress. A fight resulted, 
in which his whole party, except one slave 
rower, lost their lives. The various ao- 
coimts agree in attributing the death of the 
white men to drowning, but give different 
explanations as to how the fight originated, 
There appears to he some reason for sus- 
pecting that Amadi Fatouma was respon- 
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eiblt! for the attemi)l to detain Parii, after 
having some dispute with him with regard 
to his payment (Journal of Qeogr. Soe. vol. 
s.vi. 157)- laaaco fnili'd to secure any 
journal or papers lelon^ing to Park, and 
Ulapperton and Lander were equally unsuc- 
ces'<tul; but the latter were shown certain 
smuU articles, of no value, which had ho- 
lonned to various members of the party. 
PrJh.Lbly such papers as were recovered from 
the river were torn np, and served the 
purpose of charms for the natives. 

Although Park v as not spared to solve 
the problem which he had set himself, his 
discoveries and his observations enabled 
others to finish what ho had begun ; he was 
the first European in modem times to strilte 
the Niger river, and he drew a correct inference 
when he convinced himself thot the Ni^r 
‘ could flow nowhere but into the sea.’ In 
Ms travels he proved himself an explorer 
of untiring persevuraueo and inflexible re- 
solution. His heroic oflorts served to stimu- 
lale the enthusiasm of tiaveUera who during 
the next twenty years followed in his foot- 
steps, and they aroused a keen public in- 
terest in African discos ery and development. 
After .Tames Bruce, who, like himseU, was a 
Scotsman, he was the second great African 
traveller of British origin. 

The imalfeoted style and simple narration 
made use of by Park in the ‘ Travels ’ in- 
creased the popularity of what would have 
been in any case a mucli-read book. The no- 
curacj of the general narrative has never 
been impugned ; butj owing to an unfortunate 
mistake in reokonmg thirty-one days in 
April, the observations of longitude and 
latitude are not to be depended upon (Boxv- 
DiTOH, Mission from Cape Coast Castle to 
Ashantee, 1819, 4to, appendix). The work 
was translated into both French and Ger- 
man the year after publication, and subse- 
uently into most European languages ; it 
us passed through a great number of edi- 
tions, the quarto edition of 1799 being the 
heat. The ‘ Travels ' xvill also he found in 
Pinkerton’s ‘ General Collection of Voyages,’ 
vol. xx'i. ; Duponchel’s ‘ Nouvelle Dihlio- 
thequo de Voyages,’ vol. ix. ; AmoreUi and 
Soave’s ‘Opuscnli scelti Soienzo,’ vol. xxi. ; 
E. Scliauonhurg’s ‘ Ilei-.en in Oentral-Afrika,’ 
and in B. Hull’s boolt on African travels. 
Park’s journal, together with Isnaco’s journal 
and the story told by Amadi Futouma, was 
puhliahcd in 1816, for the benefit of the , 
widow and family, by the African Institu- 
tion, into whose charge the papers had been 
delivered by the government (jEiglith lleport 
of the Directors <f the African Institution, \ 
1814, p. 20). A well-written memoir of ^ 


j Park’s life, composed by E. "Wishaw, a direc- 
, tor of the institution, was prefixed to the 
' volume ; on this memoir subsequent bio- 
graphies have been b.ised, a few new facts 
being added in a life of Park by ‘ H. B.,’ 
pnbhshed in Edinburgh, 1885. 

Park was a finely built man, six feet in 
height, w ith a generally prepo’-ie’.sing ap- 
pearance ; bis manner is said to have been 
somewhat reserved and cold. A portrait 
engraved by Dickinson, after the picture by 
Edri^e, is prefixed to the quarto edition of 
the ‘ Trax'els,’ published in 1799, and a por- 
trait engraved by B. Bell, after the same 
I picture, is to be found in the ‘ Life of M. 
1 Park by H. B.,’ published in Edinburgh, 
1836. In on open space in the centi'e of 
Selkirk a colossal monument was erected 
to the memory of the explorer in 1839. Park 
is represented standing, a sextant in his 
right hand, in his left a scroll, on which is 
inscribed one of the remarkable sentences 
from bis last communication to Lord Camden 
already quoted. 

Park’s wife and four children, three sons 
and a daughter, survived him; they received 
the sum of 4,0001. from the government. 
The second sou, Thomas, a midshipman in 
H.M. ship SybiUe, hoping to discover some- 
thing further with regard to his father’s 
fate, obtained leave from the authorities to 
make the attempt to reach Boussa from the 
coast; but after accomplishing two hun- 
dred miles of his journey, he died of fever 
on 81 Oot. 1827 (Quarterly Review, xxxviii. 
112 ). 

[The Account of the Life of U. Park by 
Wisbaw, prefixed to the Journal of a Mission 
to the Interior of Africa, published 1316 ; Scots 
Magazine, ixzvii. 343 ; Life of Mungo Park by 
‘H. B.,' Edinburgh, 1836, Biogriiphie Uaiver- 
selle; Mission from Cape Coast Castle to 
Asbantee, by T. E. D. Bowditcb, 1819, 4to, 

f >. 20; Journal of a recent Expcriition into the 
nterior of Africa, by H. Clapperton and B. 
lander, pp. 86, 100, 131, 133; Exaoien ct 
rectification dee positions d^termindes astronomi- 
quement en Afrique par Mungo Pork, par 
d’Avezao ; Edinb. Bev. Febmopy 1816, pp. 471- 
490; Quarterly Bev. xxii. 293, zxxix. 168, 
xxxviii. 112; Beports of tbo African Associa- 
tion ; Beports of the African Institution.] 

W. G-e. 

PAEK, P.ATBIO (1811-1866), sculptor, 
son of Matthew Park, came of ancestors who 
had long been farmers or ‘ poitioners ’ near 
Carmnnnock, Lanarkshire, whence his grand- 
father removed to the neighbouring city of 
G lasgow, settlin g there as ainason audbiiil'der. 
The sculptor’s father, Matthew, followed the 
same occupation, and monied, in ISO^ Ca- 
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tlierine, daughter of Tlohert Lang, a -vrooJ- 
merchant ia Hamilton. Patvie (Ilia old 
Scottish spelling adojited by the sculptor), 
their third child of a family of siic, -was 
bom on 12 Feb. 1811. He attended school at 
Buntocher, Old Kilpatrick, and afterwards 
studied in the grammar school, now high 
school, Glasgow, where he remained till 
the age of fourteen, distinguishing lumself 
in the classics, and remarked for his un- 
usually retentive memory. Then , by the advice 
of David Hamilton, the architect, he was 
apprenticed to OonneU, a builder engaged in 
the erection of Hamilton Palaee. He worked 
chiefly as a stone-cutter, and the skill with 
the chisel then obtained rendered him in 
aftei^life much more independent of the 
clay model than ia the case with most 
sculptors. He found time meanwhile _ to 
prosecute the study of drawing, mathematics, 
and French ; and he executed, from an en- 
graving, a carving of the Hamilton arms, 
which W .18 shown to the duke, and led to 
the boy of sixteen being entrusted to carve 
the armorial bearings that appear above the 
grand entrance of the palace. After three 
y'-ars under Connell, he was employed by 
QiUvapie, the architect, on the earviiigi 
at Murthly Castle, an engagement lasting 
two years, the winter months being devoted 
to art study in Edinbiuvb. 

Alexander, duke of Hamilton, bad been 
much interested in the ^ung artist; and 
when Park started for Home in October 
1831, he furnished him with an introduction 
to Thorwaldsen, under whom Park studied 
for two years, and for wkoso character and 
art he always entertained the deepest ad- 
miration. It is said that when he had com- 
pleted an important statue, and placed it in 
position for his master’s inspection, it was 
accidentally overturned during the night 
and destroyed; whereupon the sculptor — 
now, as always, the most impulsive of men — 
at once locked his studio-door, quitted 
Borne, and returned to his native country. 
This was towards the end of 1838. He now 
started an ambitious career aa a sculptor, 
with statues of ‘Ixion on the Wheel,’ 
' Hector,’ ‘ Mercury,’ ‘ Genius Bound,' and a 
series of other classical subiects; but, as 
ideal art wins little bread in Britain, he also 
rccupied himself with portraiture, the 
Dukes of Hamilton and Newcastle being 
among his earliest sitters, followed by 
Campbell the poet. Sir William Allan, 
Chai'les Dickens (thrice), Sir Charles 
Napier, Lord Duudonald, Macaulay, John 
Foster, Sir George Cockburn, Sir John 
Bowring, John Landseer the engraver ; and 
among portrait-groups, one of Lord Lovs- 


lace's children, executed for Lady Xod 
Byron, Other more iiniiorliiiil work, of 
tins period were the full-length statue of 
Michael Thomas Sadler [q. v.], shown in tkf 
Iloyal Academy of 1887, the first year Par', 
exhibited there, and erected in Leeds ia 
1841; the colossal statue of Charles Ten- 
nant, in the Glasgow Necropolis ; and coles, 
sal figures for the grand staircase at Hamil- 
ton Palace — a commis-sion which occasioned 
much unpleasantness, on account of tha 
work being withdrawn from Park and 
placed in the hands of Marochetti. Hj 
also competed, unsuccessfully, for the Scott 
monument, Edinhiu-gh ; and in a letter to 
tho Duke of Wellington, he ofiered. for 
‘the Glory of my Art, in hnnoiir or the 
immortal Nelson, and to show the world 
the enthusiasm of the British Artist for tha 
dignity and elevation of his Country,’ to 
complete the Nelson monument in Trafalgar 
Square, London, by filling the four panels lu 
the pedestal with marble or bronze alto, 
relievos of the hero at Cape St. Vincent, at 
Copenhagen, at the Nile, and at Trafiilaat| 
an offer which (Ot/ord Herald, 27 July 
1844) would have involved ‘ even for him, 
an artist,’ a sum of 6,0007 , which he was 
‘ prepared to guarantee by requisite suretiea.' 
The offer was declined ; and in the following 
month government voted 8,000/. for the 
completion of the monument. 

On 16 Oct. 1844 Park married Bnbina 
Boberts, second daughter of Bobert Oarra- 
thers [q. v.] of the ‘ Inverness Courier.’ Mrs. 
Park’s sister Mary became wife of Alexander 
Mimro [q. v.l the sculptor, who worked &r 
a time in his brother-in-law’s studio. After 
his marriage, Park resided for a year in Glas- 
gow, where he executed busts of the Bairds 
of Gsrtsherrie; cud after a brief stay iu Lon- 
don he in 1848 settled in York Place, Edin- 
burgh. Ia November of the following year 
ho was elected A.E.S.A. ; in February 1851, 
B.S. A. ; and between 1839 and 1860 he exhi- 
bited nearly ninety works in the Boyal Scot- 
tish Acadei^, showing in 1849 iio fewer tlum 
thirteen. Dm'ing his residouce in Edin- 
burgh he modelled a colossal statue of 
Wallace, carrying up and working with his 
own hands seven tons of the clay required; 
undoubtedly injuring his health by the 
over-exertion, and, by the outlay necessary, 
involving himself in serious pecuniary dim- 
oulties. Ills busts of the period incladed 
those of tha Ooimtoaa of Zetland, Lady 
Elcho, William Froser-Tytler, and Lord 
Justice-general Boyle. In 1832 ha removed 
to Manchester, ■where ha portrayed many 
local celebrities ; and, unsuccessfully, suli- 
mitted a pyramidal model, adorned with 
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five statues surrounding a central figure, for 
the ^'ellington monument. In 1864 he 
received sittings in Paris from Napoleon TTE 
for a bust commissioned by "William, duke 
of Hamilti.n, one of his most successful 
works. It was damaged on its way for ex- 
hibition in the Salon; but, skilfully re- 
paired, is now in (be South Kensington 
Museum, while another version is in Hamil- 
ton Palace. For some time his health 
had been failing ; ardent in. all he did, he 
was constantly overtaxing an originally 
powerful conMitntinn. The immediate 
cause of his death, at Warrington, Lanca- 
shire, 16 Aug. 1866, was his characteristic 
good-hearted recklessness, manifested in as- 
sisting an old man whom he saw staggering 
under a hamper of ice. The sadden and 
violent strain induced heBmorrhagc, which 
proved fatal. Distinguished by a cultivated 
mind, full of all generous impulses. Park 
warmly attached himself to his friends ; but 
his want of worldlj wisdom frequently inter- 
fered with his obtaining those great public 
commissions which would ha\e given ade- 
quate scope to his genius. lie is best known 
by his portrait-busts, which are full of grace, 
masculine vigour, character, oud iMivi- 
duaUty. By examples of these his art is 
represented 111 the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, the Scottish National and National 
Portrait Galleries, Edinburgh, and the Cor- 
poration GaUeries, Glasgow. He lectured 
on art subjects in Edinburgh and elsewhere; 
and was author of a letter to Archibald Ali- 
son, LL.D., ‘On the Use of Drapery in Por- 
trait Sculpture,’ printed for private circula- 
tion in 1846. 

[Inibrmation from the sculptor's son, Fatric 
Park, jnn. ; Charles Mackiy in Gentleman’s 
Magazine, November 1884 ; Anderson’s Scottish 
Naflon.] J. M. G. 

PABK, THOMAS (1769-1834), anti- 
quary and bibliographer, was the son of 
parents who lived at East Acton, Middlesex, 
and were both buried in Acton churchyard ; 
Park erected a tombstone there with a poetical 
epitaph to his father’s memory. "When ten 
years old he was sent to a grammar school at 
Heighington in Durham, probably through 
some family connection with that county, 
and remained there for more than five years. 
He was brought up as an engraver, and pro- 
duced several mezzotint portraits, including 
Dr. John Thomas, bishop of Hochester, and 
Miss Penelope Boothby, after Sir Joshua 
Beynolds ; Mrs. Jordan as the Comic Muse, 
after Hoppner ; and a Magdalen after Gan- 
dolfi. In 1797 he abandoned this art, and 
devoted himself entirely to literature and 


the study of antiquities (Bbyait, of 

Enyravei's, 1889 edit.) He had been a col- 
lector, especially of old English poetry and 
of the portraits of poets, for about ten years 
before that date, and his possessions, though 
few in number, soon became famous. He 
lived in turn in Piccadilly ; High Street, 
Maryleboiic, where Bichard Heber used to 
drink tea two or three times a week, and 
stimulate his own desire for acquiring an- 
cient literature; Durweston Street, Portmau 
Square ; and Hampstead ; and in the last 
place helped to administer the local charities. 
His hooks, which were ‘ of the highest value 
and curiosite,’ were sold by him to Thomas 
HUl (1760-1^0) [q. v.], with the stipula- 
tion that he should be permitted to consult 
them whenever he liked, and for a long time 
he regularly used them. Ultimately th^ 
passed, with many others, into the hanim 
of Longmans, an^ after being catalogued 
by A. F. Griffiths in the vohune entitled 
‘ Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica,’ were disperi>ed 
by sale. Park annotated profusely the vwumes 
which belonged to him, and at the British 
Museum there are copies of many works, anti- 
quarian and poetical, containing his manu- 
script notes. He edited many works of an 
important character, and assisted the leading 
antiquaries in their researches. On 11 March 
1803 he was admitted as F.S.A. ; hut his 
means were limited, and, through the neces- 
sity of husbanding his rebOurces, his resig- 
nation was announced at the annual meeting 
on 34 April 1816, The education of his only 
son, John James Park [q. v.], involved him 
in considerable expense, end his early death 
in June 1833 was a heavy blow to the father’s 
expectations. 

Park was of a very generous and kindly 
disposition. Bohert Bloomfield [q.v.], the 
ploughhoy poet, was introduced to nim, and 
he superintended the publication, and cor- 
rected the various editions, of Bloomfield’s 
‘Poems.’ He is also said to have helped 
the ‘ posthumous fame and fortunes ’ of ICirke 
White. Park died at Church Bow, Hamp- 
stead, where be had resided for thirty years, 
on 26 Nov. 1834, aged 76, leaving four 
daughters, the survivors of a large family. 
His wife, Maria Hester Park, who long 
suiFered from ill-health, died at Hampstead 
on 7 June 1818, aged 63 (trcnf. Mag, 1813, 
pt. i. p. 696). She must he distinguished 
from Maria Heater Parke, afterwards Mi’s. 
Beardmore, a vocalist and musical composer, 
who is noticed below under herfathcr, Joim 
Paeib. 

Fork wrote : 1. ‘ Sonnets and other small 
Poems,’ 1797. In 1793 he had made the ac- 
quaintance of Oowper, who recognised his 
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‘ genius and delie.itP taste,’ and added that 
' if he were not an engraver he might he one 
of OTir first hands in poetry ’ (Southey, lAfe 
and Letters ofCowper, iii. 6, vii. 99-100). He 
■was encouraged by Co^rper to print, and his 
compositions -were corrected by Anna Seward 
[q. v.]j hut Southey laughed at his preten- 
sions to poetry (Southey, Life and Corresp. 
ii. 201). Many of the sonnets in this volume 
■were ■written on scenes in Kent, Sussex, and 
Ilertfordsbire. 2. ‘Cupid turned Volunteer. 
A series of prints designed hy the Princess 
Elizabeth and engraved hy W. N. Gardiner. 
"With poetical dlustrations by Thomas Park,’ 
1804. o. ‘I^itaphial Lines on Interment 
of Princess Charlotte.’ Lee Priory Press, 
20 Nov. 1817, s. sh. Sir Egeitoii Brydges 
printed at this press in 1816 «ome verses to 
Park {Dyce Cat. S. K. Museum, i. 130), and 
several sonnets by him were struck off on 
single leaves hy Brydges about the same 
date. Some of them are now at the London 
Library. 4. 'Nngte Modernie. Morning 
Thoughts and Midnight Musings,’ 1818. 
6. ‘Advantages of Early Eising,’ 1824. 
6. ' SolneingVei'ses for Serious Times, 1832. 
He also -wrote some cards of ‘ Christian Ee- 
memhrnnce : a Plain Clue to the Gospel of 
Peace.’ Park's name is inelnded in Julian’s 
* Hymnology’ for his hymn ‘ My soid, praise 
the' Lord; speak good of His name.’ 

Park was described as the best -informed 
student of his time ‘ in our old poetical lite- 
rature and biography,’ and Southey praised 
him to Longmans as the beet editor for the 
‘Bibliotheca Britannica’ -which they pro- 
jected {Life and Corresp. iii. 108). Among 
the works which he edited were ; 1, SeyerM 
books for the ‘mental culture and moral 
guidance of youth,’ printed by a bookseller 
called Sael, who died in 1799 (NionoLa,£f<. 
Anecd. iii. 663). 3. ‘Nugie Antigum: a 

miscellaneous Collection of Papers by Sir 
John Harington, selected by the late Henry 
Hnrington, and newly arranged, with illue- 
trative notes,' 180 1, 3 vols. His o-wn copy of 
this work, with many mannscript additions 
for a new issue, is in the Dyoe Library. 
3. Shttrjie’a ‘Works of the British Poets,’ 
1805-8, forty-two volumes, with a supplement 
in sis more volumes. 4. Dryden’s ‘ Fables 
from Boccaccio and Cbancer,' collated with 
the best editions, 1806, 2 vols. 6. Horace 
Walpole’s ‘ Eoyal and Noble Authors, En- 
larged ond Continued,’ 1806, 6 vole, with 
many portraits, priced at seven guineas. 
Park proposed a continuation of this work, 
but it was never published. Many copies of 
the original impression seem to have re- 
mained on hand, and in some of them leaves 
were cancelled and others substituted. To 


copies sold about 1823 there was added a 
brief advertisement {Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. vi. 283). A set of this work, enlarged 
by insertion of prints ond portraits from 
five to twenty volumes, is in the Bodleian 
Library. 6. ‘ Ilarleian Miscellany,’ 1808- 
1813, in ten volumes, two of which -were 
supplementary, bul they did not include the 
whole of Park’s collections for it (t6. 3rd set, 
i. 43). 7. ‘Reliqiies of Ancient EngliBh 
Poetry. By Bishop Percy,’ 6Lh edit. 1812, 
3 vols. 8. Cooke’s ‘Translation of Hesiod' 
for the ‘Greek and Roman Poets,’ 1813. 
9. Eit&on’s ‘Select Oollectioua of English 
Songs, with their Original AirSj’ 2nd edit, 
■with additional soiigs and occasional notes, 
1813, 3 vols. 10. 'Heliconia; a Selection of 
English Poetry between 1676 and 1604,’ 
1816, 3 vols. John Payne Collier, when an- 
nounoing a new issue of ‘England’e Parnas- 
sus,’ commented severely on the edition in 
‘Heliconia ’ {ii. Srd ser. x. 407). Park « 
sometimes said to have been associated with 
Edward Dubois [q. v.] in editing, in 1817, 
works in two volumes of Sir John Mennes 
[q. V.] and Dr. James Smith, and there was 
reprinted at the Lee Priory Press in 1W8 
under his editorship a volume called ‘The 
Trumpet of Fame, written by H. R. 1696.’ 

Park’s assistance was acknowledged by 
Sir Egerton Brydges in the ‘ Restitute ' 
(vol. iv. p. xi), and in almost every preface 
to the volumes of the ‘ Censura Literoria,’ 
He helped George Ellis in his various collec- 
tions of poetry and lomaucc ; he aided Eit- 
Bon in the ‘ Ribliographia Poetioa ’ and the 
unpublished ' Bibliographia Scotica,’ though 
their friendly relations were broken off hefoie 
Ritson’s death ; and George Steerens, when 
engaged in editing Shalcespeare, called on 
him for advice and information, daily. At 
one time he meditated completing and ecUt- 
ing Warton’s ‘History of English Poetry,’ 
hut this design was abandoned His notes 
were added to the 1824 edition of that work, 
although they were aco^uired by the pub- 
lisher too late for insertion in their proper 
places in the first two volumes, but all of 
them were incorporated under their legiti- 
mate headings in the 1840 edition. Seveial 
^etical articles -were supplied hy him for 
Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth; ’ a 
few of his notes and Ulustrationswerc added 
to W. 0. HazliU’s edition of ‘ Diana, Sonnets 
and other Poems, by Henry Constable,’ 1869 ; 
and he was a contributor to tbe ' Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ and the ‘ Monthly Mirror.’ 
Many letters to and from him are printed in 
Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of Literature,’ viii. 
376-8 ; Miss Seward’s ‘ Letters,’ vols. iv.-vi.; 
Pinkerton’s ‘ Correspondence,’ i. 849-60 ; and 
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‘Notes and Queries,’ 1st ser. xi. SJ17, 2nd ser 
xii. 221-3 ; and many more addressed to Sir 
Egerton Brydges, lliomas Hill, and Litch- 
field of the ‘Monthly Mirror,’ oi-e in the 
British Museum Additional MSS. 1801 6 and 
20088. Cowper's letters to him, originally 
Tinted in the ‘ Monthly Miiror,’ were inserted 
y Southey (who enteitained a very liigh re- 
spect for Park) in his edition of the ‘ Life 
and Correspondence of Uovrper,’ vii. .833-3. 

[(lent. Mag. 1S13 pt. i. p. £06, 1838 pt. ii. p. 
84, 183Spt. i pp. fl83-4: Annu.-ilBiugr. xx 257- 
263; lyright’s Co«por, pp. 518-9, Nichols’s 
Ulustr. of Lit. yii. 96 ; Southey’s Lire and 
Oorresp. iii. 108 ; and sea also a little yolnma 
published in 1836 by the Bar. B. C. Jenkins, 
rector and vicar of Lyminge, Kent, calied ‘ The 
Last Oleanings of a Christian Life. An Out- 
line of the Life of Thomas P.irk, P.S.A., of 
Hampstead. The friend of tho poets Coirpcr, 
Hayley, and Southey; of Sir 'Walter Scott, of 
Haydn, and of Miss Seward.'] W. P. 0. 

PARKE, DANIEL (1669-1710), go- 
vernor of the Leeward Islands, served in 
the English army under klarlborough, he- 
came one of that general’s aides-de-camp, 
and rose to the rank of iiouteniiut-general. 
He was despatched in August 1704 to an- 
nounce the victory of Blenheim to the 
queen, the duchess, and the English govern- 
ment. His fine appearance and handsome 
bearing commended him to Anne, and, being 
patronised by the Churchills, he was, by 
letters patent dated 35 April 1708, appointed 
chief governor of the Leew.ivd Islands. The 
oovemment of these islands had been very 
fox, the settlers were incliiipd to he rebellions, 
and the appointment of Parke was unpopaUr 
from the first. Having repulsed the French, 
who had plundered the islands of St. Chris- 
topher and Nevis, Parke endeavoured to 
carry out some m uch-needed internal reforms, 
and, being sure of support at home, he both 
disregarded the articles of a formal com- 
plaint against him drawn up by the colo- 
nists, and made a somewhat ostentatious 
display of the small military force placed 
at ms command. The speedy result was 
that in December 1710 a violent insurrection 
broke out at Antigua, tbs soat of the govern- 
ment. Parke made a gallant resistance to 
the insurgents, and killed one of their leader. 
Captain John Pigott, with his own hand ; 
but ha was soon overpowered by numbers, 
and, having been dragged &om bis house, 
was barbarously maltreated, and finally mur- 
dered (7 Deo.) His death being synchronous 
with lie substitution of the tory for the 
whig government, which took place in the 
autumn of 1710, no steps were taken to 
bring bis assassins to justice until 28 June 
von- XV, 


1715, when a tost case, that of ono Henry 
’ Smith, was tried at the king’s bench, but 
was dismissed for want of sulHclent proof. 

[Erench’s Account of Colonel Parke’s Ad- 
ministiahon of the Leeward Islands, uitli an 
Account of the Bebelhon in Antegoa, 1717, with 
a portrait of Parke engraved by G. Vortue, after 
Knellor; Some Instances of the Oppression of 
Colonel Parke, London, 1710; X)u^ of Marl- 
borough’s Letters and Despatches, ed. MariMy, 
V. 630 , Boyer’s Annals of Queen Anne, 1735, 
p. 164; Noble’s Oontiun.vtion of Granger, 1806, 
ii. 179.] T. S. 

PARKE, HENRY (1792 P-1885), archi- 
tect, born about 1703, was a eon of John 
Parke [q. v.], the oboist. Henry was in- 
tended ior the bar, and studied under a special 
pleader; but, owing to his indistinct utter- 
ance, he abandoned law, and, after vaguely 
considering many other pursuits, studied 
architecture. His father placed him with 
Sir John Soane, R.A. [q. v.l; and some of 
the finest drawings exhibited during Soane’s 
lectures on arcbitcot lire at tho Royal Academy 
were made by Parke. Tbeso are still in the 
Soane Miieeum, along with many others of 
his drawings while a pupil. Ho became well 
versed in mathematics, geometry, mechanioe, 
and drawing, both architectural and land- 
scape. 

_ Between 1820 and 1834 he visited Italy, 
Sicily, Genoo, Greece, and Egypt, ascending 
the Nile in 1834 with a fellow-student, John 
Joseph Scolcs. In 1820 he published a ‘Map 
of Nubia, comprising tho Country between 
the First and aucoiid Cataracts of the Nile,’ 
and gave a plan of the island of Philce, svith 
its several ineusuremeuts. This map is now 
rare, and is very valuable, as it indicates the 
positions of bU_ the temples, rock-cut tombs, 
and other buildingfs on the hanks of tke river. 

At Rome and elsewhere he worked with 
Oatherwood, T. L. Donaldson, and others, 
laboriously measuring antique remains, as 
well as more modem works by the best 
architects. On retm'niug to England, at the 
end of 1834, he worked out his sketches. 
He continued making drawings and views of 
buildings and ruins, and a valuable oollection 
of between five and six hundred, including a 
few near Dover, was prosentod to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects by his widow 
(Report, 1836, p. xxviii). The institute also 
possesses a sketch by him of a sextant capable 
of taking an angle of 18° (dated 1820) ; and 
onotherof an instrument to measure angles, 
internal and external, for purposes of taking 
orchitecturiil plans, dated 1883. Some draw- 
ings of Pompeii are in the libraiy at South 
Kensington. He exhibited at the Royal A eo- 
demy drawings of an ‘Interior of a Sepulohial 
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Chttuaber,' 1830, and ‘Temples in tlielslandof 
Pliilfc,’ 1831 ; designed a bouse in Queen 
Squai'e, Westminster, facing on St. James’s 
Park, and is said to have largely designed the 
medal presented bj some architects of Great 
Britain to Sir John Soane ; from the die of 
this medal the Soane medallion prize of the 
Boyal Institute of British Architects is an- 
nually reproduced (GcMt.ilftfy. 1835, ii. 823, 
070 ). I’arke died 5 May 1836, aged about 48. 

Many of his oil and water-colour draw- 
ings and marine works were sold at Sotheby’s 
by auction in May 1836. 

[Memoir by T. L. Donaldson in Dictlonaiy of 
Architecinre of the Architectural Publication 
Society; KecIgrare’sDict. of Arthts ; 0ent. IVLtg. 
as above.] W. P-h, 

PARKE, SiK JAMBS, BAHoirWBNaiBT- 
DAtU (1782-1808), judge, son of Thomas 
Parke, merchant, of Liverpool, hy his wife 
Anne, daughterof William Preston, was bom 
at Highfieid, near Liverpool, on 32 March 
1782. He was educated at Macclesfield gram- 
mar school and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His college career was brilliant. Be took in 
1799 the Craven (univeraij^J scholarship, and 
in the following year a Trinity scWarship. 
Ills alcaio ode, ‘ Pompeii Columna,’ gained 
Sir William Browne’s gold medal in 1803. In 
1808 he was fifth wrangler and senior chan- 
cellor’s medallist in classioe, graduating B. A. 
the same year. He took the members^ prize 
and was elected fellow of his college in 1804, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1806. In 1836 the 
university conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. 

Called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 
Easter term 1813, Parke rapidly acquired an 
extensive and lucrative common-law prac- 
tice on the northern circuit and at Westmin- 
ster. He was neither a great advocate nor 
a paiticularly skilful cross-examiner, but 
be had a singulip knack of riveting the | 
attention and winning the confidence of 
juries. His knowledge of the common law 
was profound, and his mastery of detail con- 
summate. 


His judgments, models of lucid statement 
and cogent reasoning, were always prepared 
with great care, and usually committed to 
writing. His fault wci. an almost supersti- 
tious reverence for the dark technicalities of 
special pleading, and the reforms introduced 
by the Common Law Procedure Acts of 
1861 and 183.3 occasioned his rcsignatioa 
(December 1865). 

By patent of 23 July 1836 he was raised 
to the peerage by the title of Baron Wensley- 
dale of Walton in the county of Lancaster. 
The patent had at first (16 Jan.) beendravm 
so as to confer on him a life-peerage ; but the 
committee of privileges decided that tlis 
crown had lost by disuse the power of 
creating life-peerages, and a peerage in taU 
male was substituted. He took his seat ia 
the House of Lords on 26 July. 

Wensleydale was no party politician, and, 
except on legal questions, rarely spoke in pa^ 
liament. Though in his later years a great 
sufferer firom gout, he continued assiduous in 
the discharge of his legal duties, both in the 
House of Lords and the privy council, until 
shortly before his death, which occurred at 
his seat, AmpthiU Park, Bedfordshire, on 
26 Feb. 1868. His remains were interred in 
Aj^thill Churcb on 39 Feb. 

He married, on 8 April 1817, Cecilia Ara- 
bella Frances, youngest daughter of Samuel 
Francis Barlow of ^ddlethorpe, Yorkshire, 
by whom be had issue three sons and three 
daughters. Of his children one only, theHoa. 
Charlotte Alice (married in 1853 to the Hon. 
William Lowther of Campsea House, Suf- 
folk), survived him. 

[Cambridge Honours List 1836, Qrud. Cant.; 
Times, 28 FA. 1866 ; LawTimes, 7 March 18o3, 
Q-ent. Hag. 1817 pt. i. p. 370, 1868 pt. i. p. 336; 
Ann, Beg. ISCS, pt. ii. p. 172 ; Lords’ Journals, 
Augnst-Kovember 1820, 25 July 1856, London 
Gazette, 1 Dec, 1828, 11 Jan. and25 JMy 1856; 
Hansard’s Farl. Debates 1856, cxl. 263, 1260; 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges; B.iUantinB’s Rc- 
periencea, ebap, xiii, ; Brskine May’s Const. Hist, 
of England, 1760-1860.] J. M. B. 


In 1820 he appeared before the House of PARKE, JOHN (1745-1829), oboist, 
Lords os one of the juniorcounsel in support bom in 1746, studied the oboe under Simp- 
of the Bill of Pains and Penalties against son and musical theory under Baumgarten. 
Queen Oarolme, Ha continued to practise | "William Thomas Parke [m v.] was his 
at the junior bar until 1828, when he was younger brother. In 1768 John was ap- 
laised to the king’s bench, in succession to Six pointed principal oboe at the opera i audm 
George Sowley Hoboyd [q. v,], on 28 Nov,, the same year he played at the first Birming- 
and on 1 Dec.' following was knighted. On ham festival (BurroB), and also at the Three 
14 Aug. 1833 he was sworn of the privy conn- Choirs festivM at Hereford. He continued 
cil, and placed on the Judicial committee. to perform at the Three Choirs festivals for 
On 29 April 1834 Parke was transferred thirty-five years, 
framtheking’shenchtotbecourtofexchequer. In 1768 Fischer, the Dresden oboist, first 
in which for nearly twenty years he exer- came to London ; his performances stimu- 
cised a potent, if not preponderant, influence, iated Parke to greater ambition. He im- 
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proved his style, and two years afterwards riches, huge citties, politihe goyernement, 
succeeded Fischer as concerto-player atVaui- and rare inventions in the same. Translated 
hall(cf. jl-B CDaiio). In 1771 he accepted outof ^anishbyB.Farke. London. Printed 
an advantageous offer from Garrieli, always W J. Wolfe for Edward White,’ 1688, 4to. 
a good friend, to become first oboe at Druiy ffhis is a translation of the Chinese ‘ History 
Lane Theatre. This did not preclude has of Gonzales de Mendoza,’ published at Rome 
engagement by Smith and Stanley as a prin- in 1685. The dedication to ' M. Thomas 
cipal at the Lenten oratorios, and m the sum- Candish [Cavendish], Esquire,’ is dated 


mer at Banelagh and Vauzhall Gardens. 1 Jan. 1689, and states that the translation 
The Duke of Cumberland took Parke has been undertaken ‘ at the earnest request 
(1783) into his band, led by Baumgarten, end encouragement of my worahipfull friend. 


and the Prince ofAVoles employed him at the Master Eichard Hakliiit, late of Oxforde;’ 
Carlton Bouse concerts, with a salary of it farther presses Cavendish, who has just 
100/. Howes a prominent performer at the returned from his first voyage to the Philip- 
Antient, the professional, and other con- pines and China, to attempt to reach me 
certs. In 1815, at the age of seventy, he Uhina seas hv a north-west passage. Parke's 


Antient, the professional, and other con- pines and China, to attempt to reach the 
certs. In 1815, at the age of seventy, he Uhina seas hy a north-west passage. Parke's 
retired ; and he died in London on 2 Aug. translation was edited for the Hakluyt So- 
1829. He composed some oboe concertos, ciety hy Sir George T. Staunton, with an in- 


hut did not pumish them. Hi 
[q. V,], the architect, was his son. 


His eldest daughter, Mi.Bi A H PSTEBPiEZE, 

afterwardsBEAEBjroHBCl776-18J2),vocaliat, [Brit. Mus. Libr. Cat 1 HE 

pianist, and composer, bom in 1776, waa ■’ ■ 

trained by her lather. On 11 Feb. 1786 PAE.KE,_K.OBERT (1600-1068), vicar 
she first appeared as pianist at an oratorio ®od lecturer in Bolton, Lancashire, was horn 
concert. It was then the custom to interpo- 1600 in Bolton and educated at Emmanuel 
late solos and concertos between the parts of College, Cambridge. He was appointed viear 
an oratorio. Miss Parke’s concerto, in the Bolton on 16 Dec. 1626. Owing to the 
mildle of the ‘ Messiah,’ displayed ‘ neat and troubles of the period he resigned the vicar- 
brilliant execution, together with great taste ‘igs and fled in 1680 to Holland, where ha 
and expression. She was loudly applauded.’ ®oted as assistant to Mr. Symmonds in the 
In 1790 she came out at the Three Choirs English congregation at Rotterdam. In 1044, 
festival as second singer, and in 1794r-7, and the death of Williom Gregg, who had 
1607, as principal soprano. Thenceforward become vicar of Bolton on Ponce’s resigna- 
she was heard at many Loudon concerts, tion, Bichard Heywood of Little Lever, 
oratorios, and provincial festivals. She was father of the two eminent nonconformist 
a good musician, scientific and accvu'ate in divines, Oliver and Nathaniel Heywood [q.y.] 
her singing i but she retired from herprofes- s®"t to Holland to solicit Parkers ro- 

sion on her marriage with John Beordmore E!e complied, but found on his amval 

of Queen Street, Mayfair, in 1816. She died ® Bolton that Richard Goodwin had been 
in July 1822, aged 47. appointed vicar. Parke, however, became 

Miss Parke published: 1. ‘Three Grand laoturer, and continued in this position tiU 
Sonatas for the Pianoforte,’ 1796 (F) 2. ‘ Two 1®®^, when he was weeted for his refusal to 
grand Sonatas . . . with on Accompaniment conform. He and Goodwin, the vicar, who 
forthe Yiolin.’ 3. ‘A Set of Glees (Six, in- ejected, held meetings in Bolton 

eluding the Dirge in Cymheline),^ 1800? «itl-il 1666, when the passing of the Five 
4. 'Two Sonatas for Pianoforte or Horpsi- 51*16 -A-ct necessitated their removal. Parke 
chord.' retired to Broughton, but on the declaration 

[Bjetionary of Musicians, ii. 282; Georgian " indulgence he returned to Bolton, where 
Sia, iv. S19, 316 j Grove’s Dictionary, ii. 660; “6 conducted religious services till his death 
Bunce’s Birmingham Musical Festivals, p. 64; He was buried inside the parish church at 
Public Advertiser, 1 and 16 Oct. 1787, 13 April Bolton on 26 Dec. 1668. Oliver Hevwood 


3oe concertos, ciety Dy oir Lreorge X. otaunton, wita an in- 
Henry Parke troduction by R. H. Major, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
on. in 1863 ; but no details of Parks’s life have 

pstbbPaeze, been discovered. 


L’zis 

PABiKIi, ROBBB.T (^, 1688), trans- of his wife and children, 

Greatly Mightfe liSLi?of Ohh.^^ ml 3o5toStoricT?^“™“‘’® 36® J 

the situation thereof : togither with the Jfreat Diiuy; SchoWs Hi8tory“^%oltoi.^ 
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PARKE, ROBERT (^. ISOO), architect 
and builder, whose Christian name is occa- 
sionally given as Edward, and surname as 
Fork and Parks, and even Sparks, had a 
largepractice in Dublin. There he designed 
or carried out, between August 1787 and 
October 1791, at a cost of 26,8961., the west 
facade (with the Ionic colonnade from a de- 
sign by Colonel Samuel Hayes), 147 feet 
long, as an addition in the Dish House of 
Commons, now the Bank of Ireland. It is 
claimed that this front was executed from a 
design by James Gandon[q. v.], but it is 
dear that Gandon designed only the eastern 
additions, which were of earlier dates (Mdi> 
TAinr, pp. 116, 116). 

Between 29 July 1796 and 1799 the Com- 
mercial Buildings in Dublin were erected, 
from Parke’s or Sparks’s designs, at a cost 
of 37,000/. They were of granite, were com- 
menced on 29 July_ 1796, and were opened 
in 1799. The ultimate conversion 01 the 
senate house into the Bank of Ireland in 
1804 was conducted by Parke, from the de- 
sign of Francis Johnston (Mulvabty, p. 144). 
In 1806 he designed the Royal College of 
Surgeonsat a cost of aboat40,(}00/., ond^out 
1916 the inflrma^ and dweUing to the 
Hihamian Marine School, at a coat of over 
6,000/. The date of his death has not been 
ascertained. 

[Whitelsw and 'Walsh's History of Dublin, 
4to, Dublin, 1808, i. 234, 880,616, 987; Hul- 
vany’s Life of Gandon, 8vo, Dublin, 1846 ; Dic- 
tionary of Architecture; Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artists.] W. P-«. 

PARKE, THOMAS HBAZLE (1867- 
1693), surgeon-major army medical staff end 
African traveller, was second son of 'William 
Faike, esq., J.P., of Clogher House, Drumsna, 
CO. Roscommon, and Henrietta, daughter of 
Henry Holmes of Newport House, Isle of 
"Wight. The family, said to he of Kentish 
origm, settled in Ireland in the seventeenth 
century. Bom at the family residence on 
27 Nov. 1857, Parke spent his early days in 
the neighhonrhood 01 Carrick-on-Shannon, 
CO. Leitrim, with which town his family has 
long been connected. He was educated from 
1869 at the Rev. Edward Power’s private 
school at 3 Harrington Street, Dabbn, In 
1876 he removed to the school of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, and 
attended the City of Dublin Hospital ; at a 
later date he stnmed at the Richmond, 'Whit- 
worth, and Hardwioke Hospitals as an intern 
surgical pupil for six months. He became a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Ireland in 1878, and of the King and 
Quean’s College of Physicians in Ireland, and 


a licentiate in midwifery in 1879. For atimj 
he acted as dispensary medical oflicer at 
Bally bay in co. Monaghan, and as surgeon 
to the Eastern Dispensary at BatL Ij 
February 1881 be was gazetted as surgeon 
in the army medical department. He aair 
service in the Tel-el-Kebir campaign of ISgs 
for which he received the medal and khediTe'a 
star. During the cholera epidemic in Egypt 
in 1883, when two-fifths of the EngfiSi 
soldiers were prostrated by the dist ass, he 
acted as senior medical ofScer at the Hdouan 
cholera camp near Cairo. His report on this 
epidemic won the especial approbation of 
Surgeon-general Irvine. He served in the 
Nile expedition in 1884-6, and accompanietl 
the desert column sent to rescue Gordon, 
marching with the convoy for Gadkul under 
Colonel Btanley-Glaike, and taking part in all 
the engagements which occurred m crossing 
the Bayuda desert. He was present at Abn 
Klea on 17 Jan., in charge of the naval bti- 
gade under Lord Charles Beresford, when, 
out of five officers, two were killed and tvfo 
wounded, he alone being unburt. He woe at 
the action of Guhat on 19 Jan. and at the 
reconnaissance at Metammeh on 21 Jan., W 
he did not accompany the steamers to Kba^ 
toum. For these services ho received two 
clasns. After the Nile expedition he was 
employed at Cairo and elsewhere in Egypt, 

Towards the end of January 1887, whm 
stationed at Alexandria, he offered to accom- 
pany, as an unpaid volunteer, the African ex- 
pedition formed under the leadership ofHen^ 
Morton (afterwards Sir Henry Morton) Stau- 
ley for the relief of Emin Pasha. In Febrosiy 
he was selected by Stanley to accompany the 
expedition, obtained the necessary leave, and 
was duly commissioned by the khedive. On 
4 Feb. he set sail with bis new commanda 
for Zanzibar, where the main body of the 
expeditionary force was collected. They wont 
from Zanzibar by sea round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and thence to the mouth of the Congo. 
They ascended the lower river to the head 
at its navigation in steamers, and thence 
marched overland for two hundred miles to 
Stanley Fool. From that place there was a 
long river voyage up the Congo, and its 
aifiuent, the Aruwimi — nearly a thouaend 
miles in all — to the point on thelatterselected 
by Stanley as his base. Here an entrenched 
camp was formed, and the famous march into 
the Congo forest was commenced. 

Throughout the expedition, in addition to 
aR hia medical and sanitary responsibilities. 
Parke commanded his own company, and 
proved himself as efficient os any in the 
management of men. Mr. Stanley asserted 
that withontParke the expedition would have 
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Ijcn a failure. He ministered to the wants 
of the natives who accompanied the expe- 
dition with all the tenderness, patience, and 
skill possible, sucked the poisoned wound re- 
ceived by Lieutenant William Grant Stairs 
[q. V.], attended Stanley in his severe illness, 
and was devoted to his chief through all perils 
of the Dork Continent. 

On the return of this e.xpedition to Zan- 
zibar, Surgeon-captain Parke was detained 
at Bagamoyo, in order to look after Hmin 
Pasha, who had met with a dangerous 
accident. Parke showed himself a most de- 
voted physician, and his patient completely 
recovered. On 16 Jon. 1890 Parke returned 
to Cairo ; he was then recovering fi;om 
fever, and was hardly able to walk upstairs, 
but a few days later he began ordinary medi- 
cal duty at the Citadel Hospital. He landed 
in England at the beginning of May, when 
he was warmly welcomed, and received 
many tokens of cordial recognition from his 
brethren of the medical j^fession and from 
many scientific bodies. He was entertained 
at a bancmet by his brother officers of the 
army medical stoiF. The Boyal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland awarded him an honorary 
fellowship. The editors of the ' Lancet ' en- 
tertained him at their offices on the afternoon 
of 6 June 1890j and presented him, in the 
presence of their stafij with a large silver 
salver. In the evening of the same day a 
banquet was given in his honour by some of 
the most distinguished medical men in the 
kingdom, under ^e presidency of Sir Andrew 
Clark. The chairman, Mr. Jonathan Hutchin- 
son, and Sir James Paget all spoke in eloquent 
terms of Parke’s services. The university of 
Duihom conferred on him the honors^ degree 
of D.C.L., and he was presented at Birming- 
ham with the gold medal of the British 
Medical Association ‘for distinguished merit.’ 
He received the gold medals of the Boyal 
Geographical Societies of London and Ant- 
werp, and was elected an honorary fellow of 
those and many similar societies. He was 
also made an honorary associate of the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and was the re- 
cipient of the orders of the Medjidia imd 
the Brilliant Star of Zanzibar. The only 
consideration he received from the govern- 
ment was permission to count his time in 
Africa as full-pay service. After his return 
he was attached to the Snd Bfeguords in 
London, and was subsequently employed at 
the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netiey. He 
wu promoted to he surgeon-major on 6 Eeb, 

The hardships which he had imdergone 
had ruined his health, and during the latter 
years of his life he had several seizures of au 


epileptiform nature. He died sudden^ on 
10 Sept. 1893, while on a visit to the Duke 
and Duchess of St. Albans at Alt-na-Craig 
in Argyleahire. His remains arrived in Dub- 
lin on 16 Sept., and were received by a 
militaiy escort. Next day they were in- 
terred in the private hurying-ground of the 
Parke family at Eilmessan, co. Leitrim. 

At the meeting of the Provincial Grand 
Lodge of Freemasons of North Connaught 
held on 10 Sept. 1893,alife-sized oil portrait 
of Parke, painted by Miss Ffolliott, was pre- 
sented to the Lodge No. 864 (of which both 
he and his fatW had been members) by 
Lieutenant-colonel Ffolliott, D.L., of Holly- 
brook, co. Sligo. It was lor a time m the 
masonic lodge, Boyle, co. Roscommon, but 
was finally placed in the Parke Memorial 
Hall, which was erected in Carrick-ou- 
Shautton. A fund was also opened to erect 
a statue of Parke in Dublin. In a letter to 
the ‘ Lancet ’ of 23 Sept. 1898, hCr. Stanley, 
who had visited him at Netiey shortly before 
his death, paid a tribute of esteem to Parke, 
lie speaks of him as one ' true to the core, a 
very honest and punctiliously honourable 
gentleman ; one made up of sweet simplicity, 
tenderness, and loving sympathy.' In the 
garrison chapel at Netiey Ms brother officers 
erected a memorial brass. 

He was the author of the ‘Report to the 
War Office on the Cholera Outbreak iu 
Egypt,’ 188S j of ‘ Expcriouces in Equatorial 
AmoB,’ published in 1891, in whicli he de- 
scribed some of his adventures ; and of 
‘ Evidence boforo the Vaccination Commis- 
sion,’ 1890. But his chief medical work was 
' A Guide to Health in Africa, with Notes 
on the Country and its lulmbitants,’ wMch 
was published in 1893, with a preface by 
hir. H. M. Stanley. It contains useful chap- 
ters on the physical geography, meteorology, 
natives, fauna and flora of Africa. 

Parke contributed many articles on pro- 
fessional subjects to periodicals; these in- 
clude ‘ Empyema and its Treatment,' in the 
‘British Medical Journal,’ 1884; ‘Arrow 
Poison of the Pigmies,’ in the ‘Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal,’ 1891; ‘Incidents connected 
with the relief of Emin Pasha,’ in ‘.Journal 
of the Manchester Geogi'aphical Society,’ 
1890 ; ‘ How General Gordon was really lost,’ 
in the ‘Nineteenth Century,’ May 1892; 
‘Uganda,’ in the ‘Tyneside Geographical 
Journal,’ November 1893 (a posthumous 
paper); and ‘Remmiscences of Africa,’ in 
‘United Service Magazine,’ December 1892 
and January and FeMunry 1893. 

[The Lancet, 23 Sept. 1603 ; British Medical 
Journal, 16 Sept. 1893; Provincial Medical 
Journal,! Oct. 1890; Times, 11 Sept. 1893; Men 
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and Women of the Time; information obtained 
from SurgeoH'Diajor Faike’s family, from his 
writings, and from personal kno-wledge.^ ^ 

PAEKB, WILLIAM THOMAS (17G2- 
1847), oboist, composer, and author, born m 
1762, began his musical studies under his 
elder brother, John Parke [q.v.], to -whom 
he ■was afterwards articled. Prom Mm he 
learnt the German dnte and the oboe, from 
Dance the ■violin, from young Bumey the 
pianoforte, and from Baumgarten theory. 
In 1776-6 Parke sang in the chorus of Drury 
Lone Theatre, and in 1776, at the age of 
fourteen, he -was regularly engaged there and 
at Van’rhoU as tenor -violinist. Dut the oboe 
especially attracted him, and in 1777 he was 
second oboe at the theatre and at yauxliall 
Gardens, Maying double concertos 'with his 
brother. In 1783 he became principal oboe 
at Co vent Garden Theatre, succeeding Sharpe. 
He had not yet attained his brothePs emi- 
nence, and was called ‘ Little Parke ’ when ha 
played at the benefit concert of the elder 
musician (Public Advertiser), Parke held Ha 
post at Covent Garden for forty years, Shield 
occasionally writing an efleotive obbligato for 
him. lie continued to study, practising con- 
certed music with friends, until he so far per- 
fected himself as to succeed Fischer at the 
Ladiea’ concerts. His brilliant performances 
a little later at the yocul concerts, and those 
of the Nobility on Sundays, commanded at- 
tention, and won the admiration of the Duke 
of Cumberland, who became his patron, and 
commanded his presence at his musicolparties 
in town and countiy. It was said that the 
last words of the duke, as he lay on his death- 
bed, were: ‘Are Shield and Parke come yet P’ 
his mind rimni^ on a concert arranged for 
that day. The Prince of Woles made Parke 
one of his band at Carlton House, where he 
met Haydn; but Parke missed being ap- 
pointed one of the king’s musicians. 

Parke was one of the original members of 
a glee club founded in 1793; and he be- 
longed to the Anacreontic Society. His long 
connection with yamrliall Gardens was in- 
terrupted at intervals by provincial tours, in 
the course of which he visited Birmingham 
in 1794, Dublin in 1790, Gheltenhaui in 1800, 
Portsmouth, Worcester, and other towns. 

Parke’s tone on the oboe was sweet, his 
execution brilliant, and he added to the 
known capabilities of the instrument by ex- 
tending its compass a third higher, to Q in 
alt. Peter Pindar [see W onooi, J ohh] wrote 
complimentary lines on Parke's achievements 
in music (Mominff Herald, December 1784); . 
while Mara assured Mm that if she, in her 
brilliant song, had flown away as fax as Gei- ! 


many, he, with hh oboe obbligato, wouldha;,i 
been able to follow. ‘ Yes,’ put in Dr. ks. 
nold ; ' and if you bad chosen to visit the 
lower regions, Parke would have puisned 
you, like another Orpheus, to restore another 
Eurydice to a sorrowing world.’ 

Parke retiiud in 1825, and died on 24 Aua 
1847. In 1830 he published Ms ‘Musicai 
Memoirs,’ a valuable record of the period be- 
tween 1784 and 1830. His judgment of other 
artists — even rivals — ^is always temperate 
sometimes warmly appreciative, never rm. 
charitable. The volumes are strewn -ffith 
facetious anecdotes. 

Paxke’s musical prodnotions are of little 
importance. They include the overture and a 
song for ‘Netley Abb^,’ 1794 ; the adapta- 
tion of Dalayrac’s ‘Nina;’ a concerto for 
the oboe, about 1789 ; solo and duets for 
the flute ; and ballads and songs composed 
for yauxhall and the theatres, 

[Parke’s Musical Memoirs, passim; Diet of 
Musicians, 1 824, ii. 262 ; Grove's Diet, of Hade, 
ii. 660 ; Georgian Era, iv. 319 ; Bunca’s Bie 
mingham Musiciil Festivals, p. 64 ; Mrs Paper- 
dieck’s Journal, i. 04, ii. 205.] L. M. M. 

PAEKEB, ALEXANDER(1628-1089), 
qnaker, ason of well-to-do parents, was bom 
near Benthom, in the dales on thehordenof 
YorksMre and Lancashire, in 1628. He re- 
ceived a good education, and carried on ban- 
ness as a merchant in London. He became 
a quakerwhenquite young. In 1654 be joined 
George Fox at Swannin^on, Leicestershire, 
and was present with him at a large meeting 
at Whetstone in the same county. They 
were both arrested by Colonel Hacker, aad 
escorted by Captain Drury, of the Protector’s 
lifeguards, to London, where they were 
' lodged at the Mermaid, near Channg Cross. 
They were allowed some liberty, and on ihs 
following Sunday Parker and William Oaton 

S i.v.] held a meeting at Moorfields (Fox, 
oumal, pp. 125-9), On 4 Feb. 16.)-5 
Parker was holding a meeting at Lichfield 
(Letters ((f Early Hejoo- 

ceeded to Yorkshire, LoncasMre, and Che- 
shire, and, after a public dispute with ths 
clergy of Manchester, was carried to prison, 
but dismissed next morning. At the Ball 
Inn at Prestom earlj in March, eleven quakeis, 
including Porker, ThomaeLawsonTq. v.], wd 
Anthony Peaxson [q. v.], held a msputalios 
with the oler^ and commissioners, or triera 
Major-generru 'Worsley presided, and reed 
the paper of indictment against the quakere. 
Parker eaye (Letter to Pox, Sioarthmn 
MSS.) that he and his friends satisfactorilr 
answered every charge, and then reqnestw 
leaveto question their opponents. ‘ Wemads 



Parker 

a ffallant charge upon them, and got tb 
victory.’ Parker now became Fox’s almos 
con-tant companion. They spent a fortnigh 
at the house of John Crook [q.v.] in Bedford 
shire ; and Parker preached in the neighbour 
ing villnge.s. In May they were in Kent, in 
September in Lincolnshire, and the following 
vear in the fen country — at Crowland and 
So'ton. At Easter 1650 Parker was preach- 
ing in hie native dales. 

From May to November 1656 Parker was 
in Cornwall, and there wrote two books; 
the second, ‘A Testimony of the Light 
Within,’ addressed chiefly to the inhabitants 
of St. Austell, whose vicar, William Upcott, 
he roundly attacked. In August he wrote 
to Mrs. Fell &om St. Austell : ‘ There is not 
a Friend in the mini.stry’ (meaning a 
ptea.'herl ‘within three or four score miles 
that is at liberty hut mj self.’ July and Sep- 
tember 1657 found Fox and Parker again m 
Cornwall, whence they proceeded through 
Wales, Lancashire, and Cumberland to Scot- 
land. Parker preached at Forfar, and at 
1 lundee, where he was arrested, but was soon 
released. At Coupar he found some resolute 
quakers who were in the armv, ‘ members of 
Captain Watkiuson’s troop ^ (SwartAmore 
MSS. ) At G1 nsgow he attempted to preach 
in the cathedral, but the people ‘ tore him 
out like dogs,’ and he was imprisoned for 
twelve hours. In June 1668 Parker was 
back in Loudon, and visited James Nayler 
[q. V.] in prison (Letters of Early Friends, p. 
67). In 1659 he was one of the 164 who 
oflered to ‘ lie body for body ’ in prison os 
substitutes. 

Upon the attempt to suppress meetings, 
Parker redoubled his energy in holding them. 
In 1660 he was sixteen weelm in Nontwich 
gaol, Cheshire, for holding a meeting at 
Korthwioh (Letter from K. Hubherthom, 
29 May 1G60, ib. p. 81). From prison he 
wrote a letter, dated 10 June, to Ohorles 11, 
printed in the ‘ Copies of several Letters 
which were delivered to the King,’ &c., 
Loudon, 1660. At Knutsford os^ea in 
September or October following he was 
tendered the oath of allegiance, and was 
again sent to prison, this time to Chester 
gaol, where ho remained until May 1661. 
He wrote thence on 13 Oct. 1660 a docu- 
ment addressed to Friends, encouraging them 
to maintain their meetings in defiance of the 
king's proclamation (ib. 361-78). 

On 17 July 1668 he was orrested while 
preaching at Mile End Green, London, and 
committed, with thirty-one others, to New- 
gate for three months. On 18 May 1666, 
while preaching at Graoeohiireh Street meet- 
ing, the city marshal seized him and George 
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Whitehead [q. v.] They were ehortly re- 
leased, a fine of 20l being imposed on Parker. 
They afterwards wrote an epistle dated 
London, 19 Aug. 1686. Parker and White- 
head remained together in London daring 
the plague, and, with Gilbert Latey [q. v.T, 
worked unceasingly at relieving the sick and 
poor amoi^ their fellow-memhers. In Oc- 
tober 1676 Parker was appointed by the 
meeting for sufferings (the standing execu- 
tive of the society, still so called) to go 
into Westmoreland and heal differences 
that had arisen through the action of John 
Stoiy and John Wilkinson [q.v.] Between 
July and November 1676 he undertook a 
long journey through the west of England 
with Whitehead. On 8 Aug. 1683 tiiey and 
Gilbert Latey presented on address to the 
king at Windsor, rscounting the unlawful 
persecution of quokers. 

Parker was once more Fox’s companion in 
1084, when they attended the Butch yearly 
meeting in Amsterdam, and visited meetings 
in Friesland and elsewhere. In the winter 
of 1681r-6 Parker and Whitehead had an 
audience with the king at Whitehall, and 
presented another petition on behalf of their 
imprisoned Friends, who at that time num- 
bered about four thousand ; but, ‘ although 
the king said something must he done, 
nothing ever was' (Whitehead, Christian 
Erogress, pp. 646, 647). Parker was soon in 
prison again, and a warrant was issued 
(Bessb, Sufferings, i, 480) on 20 March 
1684-6, releasing him and others from the 
king’s bench prison, in obedience to the man- 
date of James H. 

Parker died of fever in the parish of St. 
Edmund, Lombard Street, London, on 
9 March 1688-9, and was buried at Bunhill 
Fields. He married, on 8 April 1609, Pru- 
dence, daughter of William Goodson, aud 
widow of Charles Wager (d. 24 Fob. 1665-6), 
commander of H.M.S, Crown ; she died on 
9 July 1688, at George Yard, London. They 
had four sons aud four daughters. Parker 
resided successively atM^hite Hart Court in 
Graceohuroh Street, Enfield, Hoxton, Crown 
Court in Giocechurch Street, Clement’s Lone, 
and Eostchcap. Prudence Wager’s son by 
her first husband became Admiral Sir Charles 
Wager [q. v.] Three of Parker’s daughters 
married clergymen, one of them George Stan- 
hope [q. v.], dean of Canterbury. 

muting pays of Porker that he had a 
gentlemanlike carriage and deportment as 
•well as person, for I £iew him well.’ His 
'letters, preserved in the Swaithmore MSS., 
ihow a practical acquaintance with men and 
iffairs, very different from the mystic utter* 
onces of some of his contemporaries. 
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Parker’s chief works were: 1. 'A Testi- PARKER, BENJAMIN (d. 1747), 
mony of God, and His "Way, and Worship author, a native of Derby, was originally 
against all the False Wayes and Worships a stocking-maker, who, having failed « 



pDoctrina held by Vavasour Powel' — _ o, 

[see Powell, Vavasob], and ‘ An Answer to 1739 he came to Dondon and established 
some Queries by Richard Stephens, an Ana- himself at ' Sir Isaac Newton’s Head,’ at ths 
oaplist of Shrew shury.’ '2. ‘A Call out of corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, next Great 
Egypt (where Death and Darknessia) into the Turnstile, where he sold a ‘ restorative jelly’ 
GloriousLight andLiberty of the Sons of God for chest complaints, and a ‘ cordial cholici 



Testimony of the Light Within,’ London, Holborn, and delivered lectures on theology 
Giles Calvert, 16o7. Samuel Qravill, minis- and philosophy, which he afterwards pub. 
■ ^ ’ " - — lished. He hkewise took part in the trini- 

tarian controversy of 1786. Though he failed 
to attract the notice of the king and queen, 
he could count among his patrons the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Chesterfield, and Chief- 
justice Lee. He died ‘ very poor,’ in Mary- 


ter of the gospel near Banbury, replied in 
‘ A Discourse,’ which was answered by Wil- 
liam Penn in ' Urim and Thummim,’ 1674. 
‘ A Brief Discovery of the Erronioue Tenets 
of those who are Distinguished from other 
Men hy the Name of Quakers,’ was also 


written by William Bownd against Parker’s lebone, on 17 Sept. 1747 (^Oent. Mag. 1747, 
‘Testimony’ (cf. The Sun Outshining ths p. 448), and was buried at Paddington on 
Moon . . . 1658, 4to, hy .Tohn Price). 4. ‘ A the 18th (Ltsons, JEnvirons, iii. 888). 
Discoverie of Satan’s wiles,’ London, 1667 j Parker wrote : 1. ‘ Parker’s Prmeotion of 
a reply, written at Leith, November 1667, to the Longitude at Sea,’ Nottingham, 4to, 
‘ Antidirist (in Spirit) Unmasked,’ hy James 1781, a scheme drawn up hy him in 1726, 
Drown. 5. ‘ A Testimony of the Appearance and submitted to the * great Dr. Holley.’ 
of God in the Spirit of Power, and the True He published it in fear of HnUey forestalling 
Light, making Manifest the Deceipts of the him in what he supposed to bo his discovery, 
Seipeut. With some Reasons why Mar- and dedicated it to the king. 3. ‘Philo- 
garet Hamhleton doth deny the ftesby- I sophioal Meditations, with Divine Infe^ 
terians of Scotland, they being found in the j euoes,’ 8vo, Loudon, 1734 ; 2nd edit. 1788; 
steps of the False Prophets,’ n.d. This also 
was probably written in Scotland. 6. ‘ A 
Tryallof n Christian,’ London, 1668. 7. ‘A 
Testimony of Truth, given forth at Reading,’ 


8rd edit., revised by a ‘ gentleman of tbs 
university of Oxford,’ 17 m, including the 
second part. 3. ‘A Second Volumo of Phi- 
losophical Meditations,’ 8vo, London, 1786 j 




London, 1669. He also wrote an ‘ Address 2nd edit. Birmingham, 1788, dedicated to 
to the Mayor and Aldermen’ of London, the queen. 4. ‘A Journey through the 
broadside, 1605 ; other epistles (undated) World in a View of the several Stages of 
and testimonies to Isaac Pennington (1616- ! Human Life,’ 2nd edit, 8vo, Birmingham, 
1679) [q. V.} and Josiah Coale ; as well os a 1738. 6. ‘Philosophical Dissertations, with 
preface tothe'Works’ofJamesNaylerfq.v.], proper Reflections,’ 8vo, London, undated ; 
and some portions of ‘The Principles of 2nd edit. Birmingham, 1788 3rd edit. Lon- 
Truth; being a Declaration of cm: Faith who ' don, 1743 ._ 6. ‘Money: a Poem, in imit^ 
are called Quakers,’ by Edward Burroiigh . tion of Milton,’ 4to, London, 1740 ; this is 
"q. V.] and others (1st edit. London, 1667’), j sad stuff. 7. ‘ The Divine Authority of the 
liondottj printedfor Robert Wilson, 4to,u.d., Scriptures philosophically proved; or, the 
probably 1669. Christian Philosopher,’ 8vo, London, 1742. 

rn i ono jno jon I 8. ‘A Survey of the Six Days Works of the 

Journal, 1765 edit.fp. 126. 129, 188. 209, m, ^Tw^^^d ’R 

262, 338, 896, 420, 678, 679 ; Sowal’s History “>totho Spiritual World, 8vo, London, 

of Fiieuda, i. 120, 176, ii. 868; Jauney’a His- 
tory of Friendfi, i. 184, ii. 126, 487; Crisp and 
his Correspondents, p. 46 ; TVhiting'B Memoira, 
p._18-t; Letters of Early Friends, forming voL 
Tii, of B.ircUiy‘s Select Series. pai-Bim ; Hegistcra 
at Divonohire House, and Swartlimoro MSS., 
where r.i luy of his lottero are preserved.] 

0. F. S. 


Antediluvian World,’ 8vo, London, 1748. 

[Hutton’a Derby, 2ud ed. p. S 
Mag, Brit. v. 111.] 


Lysons^ 
H. G. 


PARKER, CHARLES (1800-1881), 
architect, bom in 1800, was a pupil of Sir 
j Jeffrey Wyatvillu [q. v.], and attended the 
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drawing-school of George liladdox. He sub- 
senuently studied his profession for many 
years in Italy. About 1830 ha commenced 
ptactice in London, and had a prosperous 
farter. He designed (1830-2) Measre. 
Mcare’s banldng^hoase in Fleet Street, the 
Italian Koman catholic church at Kingston, 
Surrey, and the chapel in Stamford Street, 
Blaelifriars. In 1834 he was elected fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
to the sessional meetings of which he con- 
tributed many important papers until his 
retirement on 16 Kov. 1869. He became 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries on 9 Jan. 
1834 (Gent Mag. 1834, pt. i. 212), but 
withdrew in 1844. He was steward and 
surveyor to the Dulre of Bedford’s London 
property from 1869 to 1869. His sight sub- 
sequently failed, and he became totally blind. 
He died on 9 Feb. 1881 at 48 Park Road, 
Harerstock Hill, ag'ed 81 (Times, 11 Feb. 
1881), leaving four daughters. 

Parker published in monthly parts an im- 
poi'tant work entitled ‘ Villa Ilustica, se- 
lected from the Buildings and Scenes in the 
vicinity of Rome and Florence, and arranged 
for Lodges and Domestic Dwellings ; with 
Flans and Details,’ 4to_, London, 1832 ; 2nd 
edit. 1848. The descriptions accompanjr a 
series of ninety-three plates, finished with 
care and great attention to detail, illustrating 
the villa architecture of Italy, but modified 
to suit the wants and manners of England. 

[Notes supplied by the Ute lY \ utt Papworth ; 
private inlomiation; Allihonc's Diet, of Engl. Lit. 
fi. IfUl; Atheuieam, 2Q Feb. 1842, p. 188 ; Gat. 
of libiury of Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects; will at Somerset House.] G-. G. 

PARKER, Sib CHARLES CHRISTO- 
PHER (1792-1809), admiral,yoange8t son of 
Vice-admiral Christopher Paiker and grand- 
son of Admiral of the fleet Sir Peter Parker 


' health. He had just before, 17 June 1811, 
been promoted to the rank of lieutenant, and 
early in 1812 he joined the Menelaus, com- 
manded by his brother Peter, in the Mediter- 
ranean. In May he moved into the Malta 
with Rear-admiral Hallowell, and continued 
' in her till promoted to be commander on 

1 6 April 1816. After three years, 1819-22, 
' in the Harlequin on the coast of Ireland, he 

was posted on 23 April 1822. He had no 
further service, but became rear-admiral on 
' the retired list on 7 Oct. 1852, vice-admiral on 
28 Not. 1857, and admiral on 27 April 1863. 
On the death of his brother John Edmond 
George, 18 Nov. 1836, he succeeded to the 
baronetcy. He had married in 1815 Geor- 
giana EUis PaUmer, but died without issue 
on 13 March 1869, when the title became 
extinct. 

[O’Byrna’sNav. Biogr. Diet. ; Burke’s Peerage 
and Baronetage, 1869 ; The Register, i. 387.] 

J. K. L. 

PARKER, EMMA (/.1811), novelist, 

I seems to have lived at Famfield House, Den- 
bighshire. She was the author of several 
I novels which were favourably criticised by 
the critical and monthly reviews. They 
are, however, veiy mediocre performances. 
Her first book, ' Elfrida ; or the Heiress of 
Belgrove,’ in four voliunes, was published in 
1811. 

Her other novels are: 1. 'Virginia; or the 
Peace of Amiens,’ 4vol8. 1811. 2. ‘Aretas: 
a Novel,’ 4 vols. 1813. 3. ‘The Guerilla 
Chief,’ 8 vols. 1814. 4. ‘ Self-Deception,’ 

2 vols. 1816. She also published in 1817 
‘Important Trifles, chiefly appropriate to 
Females on their entrance into Society.’ 

[Ailibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1601 ; Watt’s 
BiU. Brit.; Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 
1818.] B. L. 


(1721-1811) [q.vj, was horn on 10 June PARKER, GEORGE (1661-1743), alma- 
1792. Sir Peter Parker (1786-1814) [q. v.] nac maker, bom in 1661 at Shipton-upon- 
was his eldest brother; Lord Byron, the poet, Stour, Worcestershire, was originally in 
was his first cousin. He entered the navy in huainess as a cutler in Newgate Street,Lon- 
Juue 1804 on hoard the Glory, with Captain don, and professed quakerism. His wife, 
Georae Martin [q. v.], whom he followed to however, who was at the time of her mar- 
the Barfleui. In June 1805 he was moved riage a zealous member of the church of 
to the Weasel sloop with his brother Peter, England, laboured hard to convert her hus- 
and in March 1800 to the Eagle, in which, band, while he as strenuously endeavoured 
under Captain Charles Rowloy, he saw much to briug her over to his own views. Li the 
active service on the coast of Italy. In 1609 result each was convinced by the other, 
he was in the Baltic, in the St. George, the Parker became a high churchman and a 
flagship of Rear-admiral Pickmore ; after- Jacobite, while bis wife tiu'ned rigid qnaker. 
wards he was in the San Josef in the Modi- 1 But his rival, John Partri^e (1644-1716) 
terranean, and from May 1810 in the Units | [q. v.], asserts that Mrs. Rirker was the 
fiagate with Captain Patrick CampbeE [q. v.j quaker, and that Porker merely passed for 
He was seriously hurt by a fall from her one in order to secure her fortune of 8007. 
Quarterdeckintothegun-room,andmAugust He then took a larger shop, but became 
1811 was invalided for the recovery of his j hanlirupt in 1C93, and behoved badly to bis 
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wife and oliildren. In, 1698 ho was beeping 
a tavern. His iindouhted mathematical 
abilities gained him some friends; it is 
said that Ilalley occasionally employed him. 
He afterwards established himseli as an 
astrologer and quack doctor at the ‘ Sail and 
Star' in Salisbury Court, Strand, greotly to 
the disgust of Partridge, who earned on a 
similar trade at the ‘ Blue Boll * in Salisbury 
Street. In June 1723 he visited Hearne at 
Oxford, on his return from Worcestershire, 
and was then accompanied by his wife (J2e- 
liqvitB HearniaruBf pp. 498-9). He died on 
16 July 1743, aged 92. 

In 1690 Parker commenced the publica- 
tion of an almanac, with the title ‘ Mercu- 
rius Anglicanus; or the English Mercury,’ 
12mo, London, which was continued under 
his name until 1781. In 1703 it was called 
‘ A Double Epbemeris,’ and in 1707 ‘ Parker’s 
Ephemeris.’ The number for 1720 was en- 
titled ‘ Parker’s Mercimua Anglicanus,’ but 
the title of ‘ Parker’s Ephemeris ’ was re- 
sumed in the following year. Having in- 
cluded in one of his almanacs the Chevalier 
de St. George, otherwise the Old Pretender, 
among the sovereigns of Em'ope, he was 
fined oOi. and forbidden to publish any more 
almanacs ; upon which he printed for some 
time a bare calendar, with the saints’ days 
only. Ho attacked Partridge in his almanac 
for 1697. Partridge replied with extraoi^ 
dinaiy bitterness in his ‘ Defectio Genitura- 
rum ’ (1697-8, p. 331), the appendix of which, 
palled ‘Flagitiosus Mercurius Flagellatus; 
or the Whipper whipp’d,' is wholly devoted 
to abuse of Parker. lie returned to the 
attack in a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Character 
of a broken Cutler,’ and in his ‘ Merlinus 
Liberatus ’ for 1699. 

Parker revised the tenth edition of W. 
Eland's ‘ Tutor to Astrology,’ 12mo, London, 
1704, and edited John Gadbury's ‘ ^heme- 
rides of the Celestial Motions for XX years’ 
(1709-23), 12mo, London, 1709. In 1719 
he issued the £rst number of a ‘ West India 
Almanack,’ 16mo, London, but did not con- 
tinue it. 

His portrait has been engraved by J. 
Coignard, W. Elder (prefixed to his ‘ Ephe- 
meris ’ for 1694), and J. Nutting respec- 
tively. Another portrait, by an anonymous 
engraver, represents him in extreme old age. 

[Noble’s Continuation of Granger’sBiogr. Hist, 
of England, i. 277 ; authorities cited.] G. G. 

PAJtKEE, GEOBGE, second Eabl op 
3IA0CLES1 rOLD (1607-1704 ), astronomer, was 
the only son of Thomas Parker, first earl of 
Macclesfield [q. v.], and was bom in 1697. 
He was instructed in mathematics by Abra- 


ham De Moivro [q. v.] and WiUiam Jons, 
(1675-174^ [q. v J His father procured for 
him in 1719 an appointment for life asonegf 
the teUeis of the exchequer, and he boretbs 
title of Lord Parker from 1721 until I 735 
when he succeeded his father in the earl^] 
In March 1720 he set out for Italy in companr 
w ith Edward W right, who published in I73()i. 
in two quarto volumes, an account of tbeii 
travels ; ond on their return Lord Parker 
married, 18 Sept. 1722, Mary, eldest daughter 
of Ilalph Lone, an eminent Tnrkey merchant 
He was elected a fellow of the Itoyal Societr 
on 23 Oct. 1722, and sat in parliament lu 
member for Wallingford from 1722 to 172". 
His residence at this time was in Soho Squaie, 
London; but he spent much time also at 
Shirbum Castle, Oxfordshire, where he pnt- 
sned his studies under Jones’s guidance, 
and added lately to the library. There, 
too, aided by ^mes Bradley, with whom he 
had early formed a friendship, he erectel 
about 1739 an astronomical observatory. Its 
instrumental equipment, perhaps the finest 
then existing, consisted of a 6-fr. trannt 
and a quadrant (both by Sisson), clocks ly 
Tompion and Grahnm, a 14-ft. refractor 
fitted with a micrometer, besides, os a Istet 
addition, a S^ft. achromatio by DoUoni. 
The series of Lord Macclesfield's personal 
observations, begun on 4 June 1740, mu 
continued nearly to his death. Among the 
subjects of them was the great comet of 
December 174S. In 1742 he succeeded by 
untiring exertions in procuring for Bradley, 
bis frequent guest and occasional assistant, 
the post of astronomer-royal; and he then 
trained a stable-boy and a shepherd, named 
Thomas Phelps [q, v.] and Bartlett respeo- 
lively, to work under him. A curious en- 
graving of the pair in the act of taking an 
observation is preserved by the Boyal As- 
tronomical Society; it is dated 1776, when 
Phelps was in his eighty-third year. The 
Shirbum Castle observing books are now in 
the Savilian Library, Oxford. Their records 
extend, for the transit, from 1740 to 1787 ; 
for the quadrant, from 1743 to 1793. Maccles- 
field obtained from the Royal Society in 1748 
the loan of two object-glasses by Huygens, d 
120 and 210 feet focus, and had one, or both, 
mounted at Shirbum Castle. Hard by he 
built a large chemical laboratory, supplied 
with furnaces and other apparatus. 

Macclesfield was mainly instrumental 
in procuring^ the change of style in 1762. 
He communicated to the Royal Society on 
10 May 1760 a preparatory paper entitled 
‘ Remarks upon the Solar and the Lunar 
Years’ (JPhil. Trans, xlvi. 417); mode moat 
of the necessary calculations ; and his spceck 
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in the House of Peers, 18 March l/ol,_on 
the second reading of the ‘ Bill for regulating 
the Commencement of the Year,’ was hy 
general request separately printed. Lord 
Che=terfipldwrote of him asthevirtualauthor 
of the biU, and as ‘ one of the greatest mathe- 
maticians and astronomers in Europe,’ adding 
that he ‘spoke with infinite knowledge ana 
all the clearness that so intricate a matter 
could admit of j but as his words, his periods, 
and his utterance, were not near bo_ good as 
mine, the preference was most unanimously, 
though most urnustly, given to me’ (Letters 
to hii Son, ii. 76, ed. Carey). Maeolesfield's 
action in the matter was highly tmpopular 
(cf. Leckt, i. 268 ; Stajthopb, Mist. ui. 340; 
Mvrv, Chesterfield, p. 320; Farl. Hist, xv. 
136). "When his eldest son. Lord Porker, 
contested Oxfordshire in 1764, one of the 
cries of the mob was, ‘ Give us hack the 
eleven days we have been robbed of;’ and 
a ballad of the day commences : 

In seventeen hundred and fifty-three 
The style it was changed to Popery. 

(Peekixs, Polilioal Ballads, ii. 211). 

Macclesfield was elected president of the 
liOyal Society in 1752, ondT discharged the 
duties of the office with great assiduity during 
twelve years. An account of his observa- 
tions wmle at Shirbuin of the earthquake in 
1766 appears in the ‘Philosophical Trans- 
actions, xlix. 870. An honorary degree oi 
D.C.L. was conferred upon him by the uni- 
versity of Oxford on 3 July 1759. He was 
a member of the French Academy, a vice- 

E resident of the Foundling Hospital, and 
igh steward of Henley-upon-Thames. At 
the funeral of Frederidc, prmce of "Wales, on 
1 3 April 1761, he was one of the pall-hearers. 
He died at Shirbum Castle on 17 March 1764. 

By his first wife, who died on 4 June 1763, 
he had two sons ; i?homas, lord Parker, M.F. 
for Bochester, and his successor as third earl 
of Macclesfield (d, 1796) ; and George Lane 
Parker ( see below). He married, secondly, in 
November 1767, Miss Dorothy Nesbit, by 
whom he had no children. A portrait of him 
hy Hogarth is at Shirburn Castle, as well as 
one of hie first wife by KneUer. A second 
portrait, painted by T. Hudson in 1763, hangs 
m the meeting-room of the Iloyal Society. 
It was engraved hy Faber in 1764. 

GEonaB Lahb Pabzeb ^1724-1791), the 
second son, served many years in the 1st foot 
guards (lieutenant and captain 1749, captain 
and lieutenant-colonel in 1766, and second 
major in 1770) ; attained the rank of major- 
general; was appointed in 1778 colonel of 
the 20th foot, became a lieutenant-general 
in 1777, and was transfeiTcd to tlm colonelcy 


of the 12th dragoons in 1782. He was many 
years M.P. for Tregouy, and died in 1791 
(OimroiT, Hist. Per. 12th Lancers, p. 79 ; cf. 
Parker to George Selwyn in Jessb’s Sclwt/n, 
i. 277). 

[Phil. Trans. Abridged, x.33 (Hutton) ; 'Weld’s 
Hist, of tbe Eoyal Soe. i. 618, 625, ii. 1-6; 
Weld’s Descriptive Cat. of Portraits, p. 41 ; Me- 
moirs prefixed to Bradley’s Miscellnneons Works 
(Higaud), pp. ilv-ilviii, Ixxxi-lxixiv ; Corre- 
spondence of Scientific Men (Higand), i. 366-71 ; 
Thomson’s Hist of tbe Boyal Soc. ; Poster's 
Alumni; Gent. Mag. 1764, p. 147 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. i. 464; Collins’s Peerage, 6th ed, 
iv. 371 ; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 
p. 332; Countess of Macclesfield’s Seattered 
Notices of Shirbum Castle, 1887.] A. M. C. 

PARKER, GEORGE (1732-1800), sol- 
dier, actor, and lecturer, bom in 1732 at 
Green Street, near Canterbury, was son of a 
tradesman. After attending tbe King’s 
School at Canterbury be was ‘early ad- 
mitted,’ he says, ‘ to wallt the quarter-deck as 
a midshipman on board tbe Falmouth and 
the Guernsey.’ A series of youthful indis- 
cretions in London obliged him to leave the 
navy, and in or about 1764 to enlist as a 
common soldier in the 20th regiment of foot, 
the second battalion of which became in 
1768 the 67th I'eriment, under the com- 
mand of Wolfe. In his regiment he con- 
tinued a private, corporal, and sergeant for 
seven years, was present at the siege of 
BeUeisle, and saw service in Portugal, Gi- 
braltar, and Minorca. At the end of the war 
he returned home as a superuumerarv ex- 
ciseman, About 1761 his friends placed 
him in the King’s Head inn at Conterbuiw, 
where he soon failed. Parker incorrectly 
asserts that his failure was the result of 
practising extortion in 1763 on the Duo de 
Nivemois, the French ambassador. But that 
affair happened at another Canterburv inn, 
the Red Lion. After a subsequent failure 
in London, Parker went upon the stage in 
Ireland, and, in company with Browulow 
Ford, a clerg^an of convivial habits, strolled 
over the giuBter part of the island. On his 
retm'n to London he played several times 
at the Haymarket, and woe later introduced 
by Goldsmith to Colman. But on account 
of his corpulence Colman declined his ser- 
vices. Parker then joined the provincial 
strolling companies, and was engaged for one 
season with Diggesjthen manager of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre. At Edinburgh he married an 
actress named Heydon,from whom, however, 
he was soon obliged to part on account of 
her dissolute life. Returning again to Lon- 
don, he set up as wandering lecturer on 
elocution, and in this character travelled 
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with varying succesa through England. His 
entertainment was called ‘ The w orld, Scien- 
tific, Theoretic, and Practical,' and was in- 
terspersed with recitations from popular 
auttos. Occasionally he delivered a dis- 
sertation on freemasonry, being a prominent 
member of the brotherhood. Hi November 
1776 he set out on a visit to Prance, and 
lived at Paris for upwards of six months on 
funds supplied by his father. His resources 
being exhausted, he left Paris in the middle 
of July 1777 on foot, and, after much priva- 
tion and illness, managed to reach Boulogne. 
Here, supported by a number of casual ac- 
quaintances, he lectured and recited with 
success in the character of the ‘universal 
traveller,’ On reaching England he made 
another lecturing tour, which proved unsuc- 
cessful. Hr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Beynolds, 
and other distinguished men tried to be&iend 
him. In 1782 he was connected with the 
bchool of eloquence at the Lyceum in the 
Strand. His wit, humour, and knowledge 
of the world rendered him at one time an 
indispensable appendage to convivial gather- 
ings of a kind ; but in his later days he was 
so entirely neglected os to he obliged to sell 
gingerbread-nuts at fairs and race-meetings 
for a subaistenoe. He died in Coventry 
poorhouse in April 1800 {European Mag. 
1800, pt, ii. p. 287). In the obituary notices 
he is described as havingbeen the ‘projector 
of the plan of police in Dublin.’ 

Parker wrote: 1. ‘AYiewof Society and 
Manners in IDgh and Low Life, being the 
Adventures . . . of Mr. Qeorge Potlter,’ 2 vole. 
12n]0, London, 1781. As an autohiomnphy 
the book is untrustworthy ; hut it abound 
in droU incident and shrewd observation. 

2. ‘Humorous Sketches, Satyrical Strokes, 
and Attic Observations,’ 8vo, Loudon (1782). 

3. ‘Life’s Painter of Yariogated Gharooters 
in Public and Private LiR,’ 8vo, London, 
1780, with a cmioua portrait of Parker ; 2nd 
edit., undated, hut supposed to have been 
issued at Dublin about 1800, A mutilated 
edition was publlsbed as a shilling chapbook 
at London, ^o about 1800. Parker’s books 
were libermly subscribed for, and must have 
brought him handsome sums. 

[G-ent. Mag. 1800, pt. ii. p. 001 ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 168; Forster's Life of 
Goldsmith, 1830, ii. 109.] G. G. 

PAEKBR, SiB GEOEGE (1767-1847), 
admiral, bom in 1767, son of George Parker, 
the elder brother of Sir Peter Parker (1721- 
1811) [q. V.], was borne on the hooks of the 
Barfleur, at Portsmouth, under his uncle’s 
command, from 21 Dec. 1773 to 31 Oot.1776. 
Similai'ly, he was borne on the hooks of the 


Bristol, on the coast of North Amorfcaandat 
Jamaica, from December 1777 to April 178|). 
but whether he was on board of her at all, or 
for how long, must remain doubtful. He pro, 
hably went out to J amaica iu the end of 177() 
or beginning of 1780. On 13 April he vos 
entered on board the Lowestoft with his fii,t 
cousin, Christopher Parker, son of the admi. 
ral, and in November followed him to the 
Diamond. On 13 March 1782 he was pro. 
moted to he lieutenant of the Nestor, with 
Captain James Macnamara, and went home 
in her in the summer of 1783. In 1787 he 
was appointed to the Wasp on the homo 
station, and in October 1788 was moved into 
the Pheenix, going out to the East Indies 
under the command of Captain George Ansoa 
Byron. He continued in her with Sir Pa- 
chard John Strachan [q. v.l, and alter the 
action with the Edsolue on 19 Nov. 1791 was 
sent home with the commodore’s desuatche! 
[see C 0 KHWA. 1 .IJ 8 , Sib Wiliiam]. In Oe. 
tober 1792 he joined the Crescent frigate, 
with Captain James Saumarez, afterwaidi 
Lord de ^umarez [q. v.], and was first lien- 
tenaut of her when she captured the French 
frigate Bdunion on 20 Oct. 1793. On4Nor, 
Parker was promoted to oonimand the Alba- 
core sloop in the North Sea, and on 7 Apnl 
1796 he was posted to the Squirrel, also in 
the North Sea. From December 1796 to Fe- 
bruary 1802 he commanded the Santa Mer- 
garita in the Channel, West Indies, and 
Mediterranean. In 1804 he was captain of 
the Argo in the North Sea, and fi:om April 
1806 to May 1808 of the Stately, also in the 
North Sea, where, in company with the Nbs< 
eau, on 22 March 1808 he captured the Danieh 
74-gun ship Prince Christian Frederick, which 
surrendered only after a most obstinate de- 
fence and aloss of 148 killed andwounded,tlie 
killed and wounded in the English shipe 
amounting to fifty (Jadibs, iv. 310). A few 
minutes after the Danish ship struck her 
colours she ran aground, and, as she could 
not be got oil', was set on fire and blown in, 
In May 1808 Parker was moved into the 
Aboukir, which he commanded in the North 
Sea, in the expedition to the Scheldt in 1810, 
and afterwarae iu the Mediterranean, till 
September 1813, when he was tram-feiTed to 
the Bombay, and in her returned to England 
in May 1814, 

On 4 June 1814 Parker attained the rank 
of rear-admiral. He never hoisted his flag, 
but became in due course vice-admiral on 
27 May 1826, and admiral 10 Jan. 1837; he 
was nominated a K.C.B. on 0 June 1837, and 
died of on attack of influenza on ‘14 Deo. 1847. 
Parker married a daughter of Mr. Peter Butt, 
but left no issue. 
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rO'B' Ti'o’s Xav. Eingp. Diet. : JTar'.liaU's Roy. 
^’aT Bi ap.i.639; Gtnt Ma!?. 1848, pt.i p.aOS; 
sffrricfl Buok in the Public Kccoril Offle^ 

J. R. D. 

PAEKIIS., SiE GEORGE (d. 1867), 
major m the East India Company’s service, 
cantonment mapisti'nte at Cawnpore, was 
focond son of Vice-admiral Sir 'William 
George Pip|:pr, second baronet of Ilarbura, 
■Warwiclishive, who di-'d in 1848, by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of .Tames Charles StiU of 
East Knoyle, Wiltshire. Vice-admiral Sir 
William Porker, first baronet (1743-1802) 
[q.T.l, was his grandfather. He was educated 
at Addiscombe, and proceeded to India as an 
infantry cadet in 1633, but was not posted 
until 3b Jan. 1837. He was then appointed 
lieutenant in the late 74th Bengal native in- 
fantry, in which he became captain on S Oct. 
184.5. After serving as second in command 
of the Bundelkund military police battalion, 
of the Jondpore legion, he was appointed su- 
perintends iit of Akhari and joint magistrate 
at Meerut on 10 June 1847. In June 1862 
he went home sick, and succeeded to the 
baronetcy on the death of his elder brother, 
Sir 'William James Parker, the third haronet, 
in the same year. Returning to India in 
December 1864, he, on 6 May 1866, was re- 
appointed superintendent of Akhara andmade 
magistrate at Cawnpore. During the siege, 
Parker, Wiggins, the judge advocate-general, 
aud Brigadier Alexander Jack [q . v.] were the 
only residente who courageously remaiued 
in their houses (JlALtiisoif, Mist, Indian 
Mutiny, Gth edit. ii. 228). He died of sun- 
stroke during the sortie of 6 July 1857, ten 
days before the massacre. He had obtained 
a majority a few days earlier. 

Parker married, first. Miss Marshall, by 
whom he had a son, George Law Marshall 
(1838-1866) (who succeeded to the baro- 
netcy), and two daughters. He married, 
secondly, in 1847, the youngest daughter of 
Lieutenant-colonel Eldertonj she also died, 
leaving daughters only. 

[Poster's Baronetage ; East India Registers ; 
Mellesou’b Hist, of the Indian Mutiny, 6th edit, 
vol. ii. ; Trevelyan’s Ptory of Cawnpore; Gent. 
Mac 1867, pt. li. p. 487.] H. M. 0. 

PARKER. HENRY id. 1470), Carme- 
lite, was brought up at the Carmelite House 
at Doncaster, whence he proceeded to Cam- 
bridge and graduated D.D. He tdien re- 
turned to Doncaster, where apparently he 
ment the rest of his life. Villiers de Saint- 
Etienne calls him the Aristarchus of his 
time, and says he was a staunch advocate 
of clerical poverty. On one occasion, preach- 
ing at Paul’s Cross in 1464, he vehe- 
mently attacked the secular clergy and 


bishops for their arrogance, pride, and self- 
seeking {Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, 
p. 180; Gregorys Chronicle, p. 288). Ac- 
cording to Fits, he wrote out this discourse 
and showed it to any one who wished to 
read it. For this ofience he was imprisoned 
by the Bishop of London. He died in 1470 
( ViLLiEBs nn SAnri-ETinirinB, Bibl. Carmel. 
i. 628, quoting LuzAira, Annates Saari, ad 
annum 1470, a work of which the first three 
volumes only are in the British Museum 
Library). 

Villiers de Saint-Etienne and others at- 
tribute to Porker the following works: 
1. De Christi Paupertate, liber i, ; inoipit 
< Simul in unum Dives et Pauper.’ 2. Dia- 
lognsDivitis et Pauperis, liber alter; incipit 
‘ Dives et Pauper obviaverimt.’ 3. In Aris- 
totelis Meteora, libri ir. ; incipit ‘ Intentio 
Pbilosopbi in hoe prime.’ Pits says he wrote 
many other works, out does not specify them. 
Of those mentioned by Villiers, the last is not 
known to he extant ; the second is no doubt 
siihatantially the same as the well-known 
treatise ‘Dives and Pauper,’ which is always 
attributed to Parker ; and the first may be 
identical with the chapter * Of Holy Pouerte ’ 
prefixed to the ‘ Dives and Pauper.’ This work, 
written in English, is extant in Harleion 
MS. 149, and has been several times printed; 
another manuscript was extant in the library 
ofLichfield Cathedral. Cornelius ilBeughem, 
in his ‘ Incunabula Typographiis,’ mentions 
an edition of 1488, but this is a mistake. 
The first edition was that of Richard Pynson 
[q. V.], 1493, folio, and it was the first of Pyn- 
son'sliooks with a date that Ames had met 
with. The title-page is missing in the ex- 
tant copies, and the work begins ‘ Riche and 
pore have lyke comynge into the worlde. 
The colophon is : ‘ Here endith a compendiouse 
Tretise dyalogue of Diues and Pauper, that 
is to say, the riche and the pore fruotuously 
tretying upon the comandementes | fynisshed 
the V day of Juyl the yere of oure lord god 
iicocd/xxxxm. Emprentyd by me, Richard 
Pynson, at the Temple barre of London, Deo 

S ;aciaB.’ Copies of this edition are in the 
ritish Museum, Lambeth, Spencer, Ohats- 
worth, and Huth libraries. Besides the 
dialogue on the ten commandments, in which 
Pauper convinces Dives of his duty with re- 
spect to each of them, the book contains a 
chapter 'Of Holy Pouerte;’ it is in double 
columns, without pagination. Another edi- 
tion, published by Wynkyn de Worde, 
Westmonstre, 1496, folio, is identical with 
the first, except in orthography ; a third was 
published by T. Borthelet in 1636, 8vo, single 
columns, with pagination. Tlie title-page 
bears the date 1634, but the colophon says it 
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was finished ‘ the xvi day of Ootohre in the 
yere of our lorde, 1536.’ AVood {Athesnea 
Oran. i. 116) mentions editions of 1688 and 
1580, hut these cannot ho identified. 

[Authorities quoted; Works in Brit. Mus. 
Libr. ; Cooper’s Athenes Csntabr. i. 6 ; Pits, De 
Soriptt. Angliae, p. 080 ; Tanner’s BiU Brit.-Hib. 
p. 574 ; Simler's Epitome Bibl. Gesnerianae, 1574, 
p. 280; Pos‘-erino’8 App-iratus Sai'or, 1608, i. 
730; Alegre daCasauato’sFamdisus Carmelitici 
Becoris, 1639, p. 358; Pubricius's Eibl. Medii 
.Slvi, 1788, T. 878; Chevalier's Beportorium; 
Panzer’s Annales Typogr. i. 507 ; Maittaira’s 
A nnales Typogr. i. 3 1 8 ; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. ed. 
Herbert, i 126, 242-3, ed. Dibdm, ii. 67-8, 401- 
403 ; Maitland’s Early Printed Books in Lim- 
beth Library, p. 20; Cat. of Huth and Chats- 
worth Libraries ; Dibdin’sBibl, Spencer, it. 417- 
419 ; Hnnter’s South Yorkshire, i. 18 ; Halkett 
and L ling’s Diet, of Anon, and Fseudon. Lit. 
col. 419.] A. E. P. 

PAHKEB, HENRY, eighth Babon 
MoKLBt [1476-1666), courtier and author, 
was eldest sonof Sir WilliamParker(<i. 1610). 
The latter was privy councillor, standard- 
bearer to Richard III, and hereditary mar- 
shal of Ireland ; he was knighted on 24 July 
1482, when he was described os of London. 
His mother, Alice, was daughter of "William 
Lovel, lord Alorley (d. 1476), and sister and 
heiress of Henry Lovel, who was slain at 
Dixmnde in 1489. She married, after Sir 
William Parker’s death, Sir Edward Howard 
[q . V.], the admiral, and, dyingin 1 .318, directed 
that she should be buried at Hingbam, 
Norfolk. She brought to her first husband 
the manor of HaUmghury-Morley or Great 
HaUinebury, Essex, and other prtmurty in 
Norfolk, Buckinghamshiie,andHeTefoi-dBhiie 
fBuoD 41IJ, i. 600). William Lovel, her father, 
was from 1469 to 1471 summoned to the House 
of Lords as Lord Morley in right of his wife 
Eleanora or Alienora, daughter and heiress of 
Robert Morley, sixth lord Morley (tf. 1440 
[cf. MOKLEr, RoBBBT be, BiBON MOBEETJ. 
The summons was not issued to Alice Lovers 
brother or to either of her two husbands, 
although all were occasionally known by the 
coiirteay title of Lord Morley. 

Henry was, according to "Wood, educated 
at Oxford, and acquired there a taste for 
literature. Through life his time was mainly 
occupied with translations and other literary 
work. After Henry VIIFs accession he came 
to court, and he attracted the lung's favour- 
able attention by gifts of translations in his 
autograph. In 1516 he was a gentleman 
usher to the king, while his infant son Henry 
became a page of the royal chamber (Letters 
and Papers of Senry VIII, ii.pt. i, p. 
898). He wa' summoned to the House of 


Lords as Lord Morley in the right of hij 
maternal grandmother on 16 April 162J, 
Eive months later he went on an emhossj 
through the Low Countries and Germany tj 
-Archduke Ferdinand, and in letters to Wolsev 
and Henry "VIII r^etfully warned them 
the progress that Lutheranism was making 
in Europe (tb. iii. pt. ii. up. 1401, 1417). On 
18 July 1630 he signed the letter from the 
peerstoClemenfFIIprayingforthepope’sim. 
mediate assentto the king’s divorce fromCii- 
therine of Arragon (ib. iv. pt.iii. p. 2929). i 
was on good terms with Anne Boleyn, whoie 
brother George, lord Rochford, manied 
daughter Jane. To Anne, while Marchioneis 
of "Wiltshire, he presented a religious work 
in 1632. In 16-34 he quarrelled with Lord 
Bacre of Gillingham on a point of precedence, 
and judgment was given by the coiuunl in 
his favour. Subsequently he sought the 
favour of Cromwell. In 1636 ho sent the 
minister a greyhound (ib. viii. p. 375), and 
on 13 Feb. 16S6-7 a copy of Machiavelli's 
‘Florentine History’ and ‘Prince’— donht- 
lass the edition of 1632. The book was accom- 
panied by an interesting letter recommending 
Machiavelli’s views to Cromwall’s notice, and 
directing his attention to passages, which 
Motley had marked, deal W with the position 
of the papacy in Eurme (Ellis, Orig. Letten, 
Srd ser, lii. 63-8). Li the same year (1537) 
Morley helped to carry Princess Elizabeth at 
the christening of Prince Edward, and in 1647 
he attended the funeral of Henry YHI. In 
1660 he took part, in the crown’s behalf, in 
the prosecution of the Duke of Somerset . A 
staunch catholic, he maintained veryMendlv 
relations with Princess Mary, giving her each 
new year a book, which was often of his own 
composition. Among his gifts to her was s 
copy of HaiMole’s ‘ Commentary upon Seven 
of tne First Penitential Psalms ’ [see Rollb, 
Bjchabe], which, with bis letter of presenta- 
tion, is now in the British Museum (Royal 
MS. 18 B. zxi). 

Morley died at his house at Great Hslling. 
bury, Essex, on 26 Nov. 1666, and was buried 
in the church there on 3 Dee. (Maohtb, 
Diary, pp. 120, 354 ; Meilman, JSsser, iv. 
137). An inscription on his monument de- 
scribes him as ' in coetu nobUium gemma 
velntipTeciosiasima,honaramliterarumsplen> 
dore omnique virtutum genere lefulgens.’ 

Morley’s career iUustrates the favour ex- 
tended to literary aspirations at the court of 
Henry VIII. His writings display both his 
robust faith as a catholic and his appreciop 
tion of classical and modern Italian litera- 
ture. But his a^le is rugged: his versa 
shows no trace of an ear Ra metre, nor is 
accurate scholarship a conspicuous featuro 
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of hii translations. As an author lie appeals 
mainly to antiquaries and phUologista. 

lie only published two volumes in his 
lifetime. The earlier— a pious lucubration in 
prose — printed by Thomas Berthelet in 1639, 
IS entitled ‘ The Exposition and Declaration 
of the Psalme Deus ultionum dominus made 
by Syr lleniy Parker, knight, Lord Morley ; 
dedicated to the Kynges Highnes, 1634’ 
(Brit. 3Ius.l The second volume is a vmy 
long-winded and not very faithful translation 
in irregular and uncouth verse of Petrarch’s 
‘ Trionfl ; ’ it is entitled ‘Tryumphes of Fraun- 
cesPetrnrcke [of Loue, Ohaslite, Death, Fame, 
T^e, Divinity], translated out of Italian into 
English by Henrye Parker, knyght, Lorde 
Morley.' It is without date, but being printed 
bv John Cawood, ‘prvnter to the Queues 
Hyglinps ’ [i.e. Queen Mary], cannot havebeen 
issued before 1563. At the close is an original 
poem, ‘ VyrgyU in his Epigrames of Cupide 
and Dronkennesse.’ Four copies of the work 
are known — two in the British Museum, one 
in the Bodleian Library, and one at BritwoU. 
A reprint was partly edited by the Earl of 
Iddesleigh for the Boxbiirghe Club in 1887. 

After Morley’s death there were printed 
his verse epitaphs ‘on Sir Thomas West, 
baron of Grisley, Lord La Warr, K.G.,’ who 
died on 9 Oct. 1664, in Legh’s ‘ Accidence of 
Armorie,’1668, fol. 514(of.'WAi.POiii,ifoyol 
and Noble Authors, ed.Fark, i. 331); two 
short reflective poems from Ashmole MS. 
48 — one addressed ‘ to his posterytie . . . 
wrytten over a chamber dore where he 
was wont to ly at Hollenbyny [i.e. Great 
Hallingbury] ’ — ^in Park’s ‘ British Biblio- 
grapher,’ vol. iv., end in ‘Songs and Ballads, 
chiefly of the reign of Philip and Mary ’ (Rox- 
burghe Club, Nos. vi. and vii.) ; extracts from 
his prose translations of Boccaccio's ‘De 
Preeclaris Mulieribus, that is to say in Eng- 
lishe of the ryght renoumyde ladyes,' in 
F, G. Waldron’s ‘Literarv Museum,’ 1792, 
from a manuscript on vellum belonging to 
Bindley (cf. TnoaPB, Cat. of MSS., 1836). 

The greater part of Morley’s literary work 
remains in manuscript ; it chiefly consists of 
translations. From Plutarch he rendered, 
through Latin versions, ‘ The Storyof Paulus 
Emylyus,’ dedicated to Henry "^IT (Bodl. 
Laud. MS. H. 17, on vellum) ; * Life of 
Age^aus,’ dedicated to Cromwell, and in- 
diidin g a p arallel between Agesilaus and 
Henry VIU (Phillipps MS. i. 313) ; ‘ Life of 
Theseus,’ from the Latin of Lapo di Casti- 

f lionchio, dedicated to Henry VIII (Brit, 
[ns. Royal MS. 17, D ii.) ; ‘ Scipio and 
Hannibal,’ from the Latin of Donato Accia- 
violi (fj. 17 , D xi.) Others of his translations 
are 'Seneca’s 92nd and 18th Epistles’ (fit. 


17, A. XXX.) ; ‘ St. Athanasius his Prologue 
to the Psalter,’ from the Latin of Angelo 
Polisiano (i6. 17, 0. 13) ; ‘ the Pistellis and 
GospeUe for the 53 Sondayes in the yeore,’ 
for Anne Boleyn, marcliioneas of Wiltshire 
(Harl. MS. 6601) ; John de Turre Oremata’s 
exposition of the 36th Psalm, with sonnets 
from the Italian of Maifeo Vegio, dedicated 
to the Princess Mary ffioyal MS. 18, A. x v.) ; 
Cicero’s ‘Dream of Scipio,’ from the ‘De 
Republica,’ dedicated to Prjneess Maiy (ib. 

18, A. lx.) j Erasmus’s ‘ Praise to the virgin 
Mary,’ dedicated to the Runcess Mary (i6. 
17, A. xlvi.) ; commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
dedicated to the Duke of Somerset (ii. 17, 
D. xiii.); Masuccio’s ‘NoveRe’ (ib. 18, A. 
Ixii.), a story of Frederic Barbaroesa, dedi- 
cated to Henry VIII and Queen Catherine 
P*arr] ; St. Anselm’s ‘Life of Mary and Our 
Saviour,’ and Thomas Aquinas’s ‘Angelical 
Salutation’ (ib. 17, 0. xvi. 1, 2); Paolo 
Giovio’s ‘ Commentaries of the Turks,’ dedi- 
cated to Henry VIH (Arundel MS. 8). 

Morley married Alice, daughter of Sir 
John St. John of Bletsoe, Bedfordshire. She 
was related to the royal family through her 
grandmother Margaret Beauchamp, who by 
a second marriage was grandmother of 
Henry VII. Lady Morley died in December 
1663, aged 66, and was bm’ied in Great Hal- 
lingbury church, where her tomb is inscribed 
‘ regio sanguine prognata.’ By her Morley 
had two daughters, one (Jane) wife of 
George Boleyn, lord Eoohford. son of Thomas 
Boleyn, earl of Wiltshire ; and the other the 
wife of Sir John Shelton. His only son 
Heniy, made a knight of the Bath at the 
coronation of Anne Boleyn in 1533, was 
groom of the privy chamber in attendance on 
Anne of Cleves at Calais in 1639 (Chronicle 
of Calais, p. 176). He died in December 
1663, in nis fatlier’s lifetime (MAOEYisr, 
Diary, pp. 63, 337), after having been twice 
mamed! His first wife was Grace, daugh- 
ter of John Newport of Brenl^-Pelham, 
Hertfordshire; his second wife was Mizo- 
beth, daughter of Sir Philip Oaltborpe of 
Erworton, Suffolk, by Amata, Anne BoWn’s 
auntj a drawing of this Lady Parker, Iw Hol- 
bein, is reproduced in Chamberlane’s ‘ Heads’ 

S ITo. xl.) By each wife he left children. 

horles, a younger son of the first man'iage, 
born 28 Jan. 1637, entered the catholic 
church, retired to Pavia after Elizabeth’s ac- 
cession, became titular bishop of Man, and 
erected monuments in the cloister of Pavia 
church to Francis, duke of Lorraine, and Ri- 
chard de laPole, duke of Suffolk, who had been 
slain at the battle of Pavia in 1636 (GotroH, 
Sepulchral Momments ; Donn, Church Mis- 
tory', Addison, Italy, 1718, pp. 17, 18), 
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Henut Pabkeh, nintli Bakon Mohmy 
{d, 1677), elde't son of the firot marriage of Sir 
Henry Parker, and grandson of the courtier 
and author, ■was educated at Gonville Hall, 
Cambridge, was made a knight of the Bath 
at Queen Mary’s coronation on 6 Oct. 1668 

g lAOHTN, p. 334), and on 25 Nov. 1656, on 
e death of his aoed ^andfather, succeeded 
to the barony of Jlorley. He served as the 
queen’s lieutenant for Hertfordshire, wLere 
his mother’s property was situated, but soon 
made himself conspicuous as a recusant. At 
the close of 1669 he, on the ground of his 
privilege as a peer, declined to subscribe a 
declaration in accordance ■with the Act of 
Uniformity of Common Prayer (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1547-80, p. 366]|. Soon after- 
wards he left England clandestinely, o'wing to 
his attachment to the Homan catholic reli- 
gion. He never returned. .At first he went 
to Brussels, and introduced himself to the 
Ouke of Alva, bul he lived chiefiy at Bruges. 
He made many ■vain appeals to the (]^ueen, 
to Burghley, and to Leicester for permission 
to come home, or, as an alternative, for per- 
mission to have his wife and children with 
him abroad. He was regarded as a dangerous 
traitor by the English government, and his 
mysterious relations with Spain lent colour 
to’ the suspicions. In March 1674 he was 
at Madrid with his brother Edmund ; both 
were received by Philip H, and accepted a 
gift of six hundred ducats. At the end of 
the same year Morley was in Lisbon. On 
21 Jan. 1674-6, while at Paris, he asserted 
in a note to Burghley that his only fault 
was his leasing England ivithout permission. 
In 1075 he was again in Spain, and early 
in 1676 was with his wife at Maestrichh 
He died on 22 Oct. 1677, By his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward Stanley, earl of 
Derby, he had a son Edward, who succeeded 
him in the barony of Morley [see under 
Pabkeb, ’WitiJAM, Loan Mohtbaoie and 
MorIiHt], and two daughters — Alice, -wife of 
Sir Thomas Barrington ; and Mary, wife of 
Sir Edward Leventhorpe (Cooper, Athenrs 
Cantabr. i. 378, 666). 

Sin Phujp Pabkeb ( rf. 1680), Sir Henry 
Parker’s son by his second wife, and a younger 
grandson of the courtier and author, inherited 
ftom his mother the manor of Erwarton, 
SuiFolk, was sheriif of Suffolk in 1678, was 
knighted in 1680 (Niohols, Progresses, iL 
224), and played a large part in the local 
affairs of the eastern counties (cf. Cal. State 
Papers, 1547-80, up. 601, 604, 617, 699). A 
portrait, engraved by FaW,is in Anderson's 
‘ House of Yvery ’ (1742). Ho married Cathe- 
rine, dau^ter of Sir John Goodwin of Win- 
chendon, Buckinghamshire. His son Sir Cal- | 


thorpe was father of Sir Philip, M.P. for Suf. 
folk in the Short parliament, \rtoae son Philij 
was created a baronet on 10 July 1661. IVitt 
this death of the first baronet's grandson Sit 
Philip Parker-a-Morley-Long, on 20 June 
1740-1, the male heirs of the Lords Morley 
of the Parker family became extinct. ^ 

[Davy’s Suffolk Collections in Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS. 10114; Dugdale's Baronage, i. 66 o‘ 
ii. 307 : Brydges’s Peerage, ed. Collins, vii. 345 
saq. I James Anderson’s House of Yvory, 1742 . 
Mnilman’s Essex, iv. 137; Wood’s Athsnse, ed| 
Bliss, i. Ill; AValpole’sEnyal and Noble Authoij' 
cd. Park; Brit. Mus. Addit MS. 20788 (a listot 
Morley’s works prepared by John Holmes}; 
Morley’s Tiyumphs of Petrarrke (Hovburghe 
Club, 1887), prrfice by Lord Iddesleigh ^ 
J. E. T. Loveday ; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII; Nienols’s Lit. Bemains of Bj. 
ward VI (Eoxburghe Club), pp. ccxl, edriii; 
Warton’sHietory ofEnglish Poetry; I^iyy Poise 
Expenses of Princess Mary, ed. Nicolas.] S. L. 

PARKER, HENRY (1604-1632), politi. 
cal writer, the fourth son of Sir Nicholas 
Parker of Hatton in the parish of Willington, 
Sussex, by his third ■wife, Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Temple of Stow, Bucking- 
hamshire, was horn in Sussex, probably at 
Hatton, in 1604. Matriculating from St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 3 Feb. 1622, hs 
graduated B.A. on 9 Feb. 1626, M.A. on 
25 June 1628, and was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1037. On the outbreak of 
the civil war he sided with the presbyterians, 
but he afterwards became on independent 
(Woon). In 1642 he was appointed secretory 
to the army under Hobeit Devereux, third 
earl of Essex [q- v.] In November 1643 hs 
petitioned the House of Commons for the 
s^uestered registrarship of the prerogative 
office, but he failed to obtain the office until 
1649, when it was conferred upon him jointly 
with Michael Oldisworth [q. v J On 26 June 
1646 Parker and John Sadler were appointed 
secretaries to the House of Commons, to pre- 
pare a declaration ' upon tho breach of the 
late treaty at Uxbridge,’ and such other de- 
clarations as should be entrusted to their 
care by the house (Journals qf the Souse 0 } 
Cammms, iv. 187). Ti'ansoripts of the letters 
and papers taken at Naseby were sent to 
them on SO June (t'i. p. 190). On 7 July they 
were joined by Thomas May [q. v.] (ib. p. 200). 
They published shortly afterwords ‘Tbs 
King’s Cabinet opened.’ On 23 Jan. 1646-6 
Parker was voted the sum of lOOf. for the 
pains he had taken ' in the service and by the 
command of the parliament,’ and on 7 Feb. 
following 50/. for bringing Ijie news of the 
surrender of Chester (Journals of the Sam 
qf Lords, viii. 121, 147). 
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riir’itpr now became secretary to tUa Mel^- 
cbant Adventurers' Company at Hamburg, 
where he mainly resided during the next 
three years. Keturning to England about 
May 1(U9, he obtained the registrorahip of 
the prerogative office, shortly atterwards be- 
came secretary to the army in Ireland, and, 
on Crom-well’s departure, secretory to the 
commicsicners of parliament appointed to 
assbt Ireton. He died in Ireland at the and 
of 1632. After his death, his -wife, Jana 
Parker, by whom he had two children, Henry 
and Anne, petitioned the council of state for 
payment of the arrears due to him for his 
services in Ireland, and in October 1668 the 
registrarship of the prerogative office was 
settled on her and Oldis worth. 

Parker was a very prolifle writer. He 
published, among other pamphlets : 1. ‘ The 
Case of Ship Mony briefly discoursed, accord- 
ing to the grounds of law, policy, and con- 
science,’ He., 16 SO, 8 vo. 2. ‘ A Discourse con- 
cerning Puritans,’ &e., 1641, 4to ; attributed 
also to John Lev [ 3 . vA 8 . ‘ The Question | 
concerning the Divine Kight of Epiacopacie 
truly stated, 1641, 4to. 4. ‘ The AJtar Dis- 
pute : or a Discourse concerning the severall 
Innovations of the Altar,' &o., London, 1641, 
Svo. 6 . ‘ The Danger to England, observed 
upon its deserting the . . . Parliament,’ &c., 
1642, 4to. 6 . '’Ihe Manifold Miseries of 
Civill Warre and Discord,’ &o., 1642, 4to. 
7. ‘ Observations upon some of His Majesties 
late Answers and Expresses ’ [1642], 4to ; 
answered by Sir Dudley Digges, John Jones, 
and others. 8. ‘A Petition or Declaration 
humbly desired to be presented to the view 
of his . . . Majesrie . . shewing the great 

danger . . . i^ either his Majestie or his 
people desert . . . the . . Parliament,’ 1642, 
4to. 9. ‘Some few Observations upon his 
Majesties late Answer to the Declaration or 
Eemonstrance of the Lords and Commons of 
the 19. of May, 1642 ’ [1042], 4to. 10. ‘The 
Generali .Tiinto or the Ooimcell of Union, 
chosen equally out of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, for the better compacting of three [ 
nations into one monarchy,’ &c., London, 
1642, fol. 11. ‘An Abstract of part of the 
Declaration issued by Charles I, SO July 
164S ; with additions 'and comments,' 1643, 
4to. 12 . ‘ A Political Catechism, or certaiii 
questions concerning the Government of 
this Land, answered in his Majesties own 
words,’ &c., London, 1643, 4to. 13. ‘Jus 
Populi ; or a discourse wherein clear satis- 
fection is given as well concerning the right 
of subjects as the right of prinoes,°&o.,1644, 
4to. 14. ‘Jus Eegum; ora vindication of 
the Eegall Power . . . occasioned by . . . 
some passages in the Archbishop of Canter- 

YOL. XT. 


buries last speech,’ 1646, 4to. 16. ‘ Tlie Irish 
Massacre: or a tnie narraiive of the un- 
' parollel’d cruelties exercised in Ireland,’ &c. 
' [1646], 4to. 16. ‘The Trojan Horse of the 
PreshyteriaU Government uiibowelled,’1646, 
4to. 17. ‘ The True Grounds of Boclesias- 
ticall Eegiment : set forth in a briefe disser- 
tation,’ 1646, 4to. 18. ‘ Severall Poysonous 
and Sedieious Papers of Mr. David Jenkins 
answered,’ London, 1647, Svo. 10. ‘The 
Cordiall of Mr. David Jenkins : or his Eeply 
to H. P., Barrister of Lincolnea-Inne, an- 
I Bwered,’ London, 1047, 8 vo. 20. ‘ Of a Ibree 
I Trade : a discourse seriously recommending 
I to OUT Nation the wonderfullbenefltsof trade, 
especially of a rightly governed and ordered 
[trade,* &c., London, 1648_, 4to. 21. ‘The 
True Portraiture of the Kings of England j 
! drawn from their Titles, Successions, Kaims, 

I and Ends,’ Sus., London, 1660, 4to. Re- 
i published in ‘ Somers Tracts,’ vol. vi. 1809, 
&c., 4to. In the epistle dedicatory Parker 
states that the author of this pamphlet, when 
it came ‘ casually ’ into his hands, was un- 
known to him,_ but he was induced to publish 
it because it ' invites the reader not to pre- 
cepts but precedents, not to dispuLahls but 
to visible politicks.’ 22. ‘Scotland’s Holy 
War . . . Also an answer to a paper, entitnled 
Some Considerations in relation to the Act 
of 2 Jan. 1649 [O.S.] for subscribing the en- 
gagement,’ London, 1631, 4to. 23. ‘The 
Chief Affairs of Ireland truly communicated,’ 
&c., 1661, 4to. 

[Cal. of Dom. State P.ipers (Ch.irlp3 I), diii. 
82, dx. 70, (16X9) i. 16, 94, ii. 43, iii 36, (1663) 
zxzii. 46, xli. 74, xUi. 4, (106 4), Ixxi, 30 ; Cel. of 
the Committee for Advance of Money (1642-66), 
pp. 216, 216, 687, 688, 680 ; Diet. MSS. Comm. 
6th Hop. p. 298, 8tli Bop. pp. 95, 97, 7th Hep. 
p. 440 ; Walker’s Hist, of Isdepondenoy, pt. u. 
p. 109 ; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. (Bliss) ; Hors- 
fleld’s Sussex, i, 289 ; Halkott and Laing’s Diet, 
of Anonymous Lit. passim ; Foster's Alumni 
Ozon. (1600-1714), p. 1114; loidy Veruoy’s 
Memoirs of the Temey Family, ii. 211,] 

W. A. 8. H. 

PAKHEE, HENRY PBRLEB (1796- 
1873), artist, son of Robert Parker, of Ply- 
mouth Dock, teacher of marine and mechani- 
cal drawing, was born at Devonport on 
16 March 1796. He was trained by hia 
father, but felt cramped in his occupation, 
and in 1816 married a Miss Amy Morfay of 
W oodbridgo, Suffolk, and set up as a portrait- 
painter in the Three Towns. He met with 
little success, migrated to the north, and in 
1810 settled at Newcastle. He made his 
mark on Tyneside by a picture of 'New- 
castle Eccentrics,’ representing a group of 
weU-known dharnclers identified with the 
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street life of the toTvn. In 1817 he he^an 
exhibiting in London at the British Institu- 
tion, and shortly aftemrards made the ac- 
qunintanee of Ihomas Miles Kichnrdson 
^.T.] Out of this intimacy sprang in 182i 
‘The Noithumherland Institution for the 
Promotion of the Pino Arts,’ of which 
Bicbardsou was treasurer and Parker secre- 
tary, He did not confine himself to portraits, 
but painted historical and marine subjects, 
and excelled in smugglers, whence the sobri- 
quet ‘ Smuggler Parker.’ His pictures were 
remarkable for their selling powers, a fact 
largely due to a fortunate choice of subjects. 
Two large pieces, ' The Sandhill Wine Pont — 
coronation of George TV,’ and ‘ Fancy Dre«s 
Ball in the Mansion House — coronation of 
William IV,’ were purchased by the corpo- 
ration of Newcastle. The opening of the 
new markets at Newcastle in 1836, and the 
brave deed of Grace Barling in 1838, also 
iormed the subjects of popular pictures by 
Parker. In 1836 Parker issued ‘ Critiques on 
Paintings by H.P. Parker . . . together with 
a few shght Etchings showing the Composi- 
tions,’ &o., Newcastle. In 18 10 he presented 
a representation of the rescue of John Wesley 
from the fire at Epworth in 1709 to the 
Wesleyan conference, to be placed in the 
Centenary HaU, London. Shortly afterwards 
he was appointed drawing-master at Wesley 
College, ShelReld, and left Newcastle for 
that town. On the death of his first wife in 
1844 he settled in London, and, having re- 
married, survived his second wife, and died 
on 11 Nov. 1873. He had issue fourteen 
children, of whom at present only one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. H. Perlee Livingstone, survives. 
Between 1817 and 1863 Parker exhibited 
eighty-six pictures in London, of which 
twenty-three were in the Boyal Academy. 

[■Welford's Men of Mark 'twixt Tyne and 
Tweed, 1895, iii. 249; Newcastle Weekly Chro- 
nicle, 22 Aug. 1891 (with portrait), and 3-8 Kov. 
1894; the Bev. James Everett's Memoirs; 
Graves’s Diet, of Artists, p. 177; information 
kindly furnished by W. W. Tomlinson, esq.] 

T. 8. 

PARKER, SiE HENRY WATSON 
(1808-1881), premier of New South Wales, 
fourth son of Thomas Watson Parker 01 
Lewisham, Kent, and Mary, daughter of 
John Connell of Sevenooks and Carrendon, 
Hadlow, in the same county, was Wn at 
Lewisham in 1808. It is believed that he 
was educated as a solicitor. He went out 
to New South Wales os private secretory to 
Governor SirGeorge Gipps in 1838, and when 
the governor left in .Tufy 1846 he decided to 
make his home in the colony. On 8 Bee. 1848 
he was nominated to the legislative coimcil. 


and onl7]MaylSJ9 became chairman of com- 
mil tees. In 1 866, when the constitution was 
reformed, he was elected to the legislativa 
assembly for Paramatta. The new regime 
opened with a good deal of political unsetfle- 
meut. Three ministries were formed between 
June and October. Parker was a candidate 
for the post of speaker, hut was defeated by 
one vote, and in October he was called oi 
to form the third administration under re- 
sponsible government, becoming premier on 
.“} Oct. 1850. His advent to power Was re. 
ceived with satisfaction, and ho retained 
office till September 1867, when he was 
beaten on a question of electoral reform. His 
administration marked the beginning of poli. 
tics proper and of progressive legislation in 
Australia (Pahjces). 

Parker was knighted in 1858, and soon 
afterwards returned to England, where bn 
settled at Stawell House, Richmond, Surrey. 
In Becember 1868 he contested Greenwich 
unsuccessfully against Mr. Gladstone. He 
I was a man of culture and refinement, quiet 
I and unobtrusive, and political life was not 
I much suited to his tastes. Though be took 
little further interest in the affairs of tba 
I colony, he was made K.O.M.G. in 1877. He 
' was a commissioner for the exhibition® held 
at Sydney in 1880 and Melbourne in 1881. 
He died at Richmond on 2 Feb. 1881. Parkes 
names him as one of the best men who have 
taken part in the government of New South 
"Wales. 

Parker married, in 1843, Emmeline Emily, 
third daughter of John Macarthur of Camden 
Park, New South Wales, who survived him. 
He left no issue. 

[Menncll’s Diet. Austral. Biogr. ; Ooloninl 
Office List, 1878; Parkes’e Fifty Yenrs ofAm- 
tralian History; official returns ; private infb^ 
mation.] 0. A. H. 

PARKER, SieHYBE (1714-1782), vice- 
admiral, younger son of Hyde Parker, lector 
of Tredington in Worcestershire, was bora 
at Tredington on 1 Feb., and baptised on 
2.5 Feb. 1718-14 (information from the Hev. 
R. E. Williams, rector of Tredington). His 
grandfather, Sir Henry, nephew of Sir Hugh 
Parker, aldermanoFLondon, createdaharonet 
in 1681, maniod Margaret, daughter of Alex- 
ander Hyde [q. v.], bishop of Salisbury, and 
first cousin of the first Earl of Clarendon. 
An elder brother, horn in 1709, and also 
named Hyde, died in 1710. Parker would 
seem to nave served several years in the 
merchant service before entering the navy 
at the comparatively ripe age of twenty-four. 
He then served in the Antelope as able sea- 
man, in the Swift and Pearl, with Captain 
Matthew Michell [q. v.], and in the Cenlii- 
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riii. 1 .' :th Conim.jlore George Anson (after- 
T 7 nnl- Lord Au^oii) [q. v.l Ho passed his 
I'sauiit It ion on 1C Jan. i7£ l-5i and tUe same 
V 11 promoted to be lieutenant of tba 
Harn u'li, m ■which he went out to the East 
Indii where he was moved by Commodore 
iHrni tt to the Prest in ; and in 17-17 to the 
i'rinee=i Mary by Commodore Griffin, who 
fii :l’ 4 March* 17*47-8 promoted him to be 
nptam of the LiseU-, -which he brought 
home in 1719. In November 1761 ho was 
appointt d to the Taniruard for harbour duty, 
anil in February 17do to the Cruiser sloop 
for the protection of the North Sea fisheries 
end the prevention of smuggling. In Oo- 
tol'fr 1735 he commissioned the Squirrel, 
and in 1759 was sent out on a special mis- 
^ion to negotiate a treaty -with the prince of 
Morocco, and to redeem suchBuropean slaves 
ai, possibly he could. During 1757 the 
,s!ipurrel -was employed in the North Sea, 
and in October Parhev was appointed to the 
Brilliant, whieh in the following j ear formed 
pai't of the squadron on the coast of France 
nndi r Lord Ilowe [.sea Hown, PiomtuD, 
EauIt]. In September he was for a few 
weehs in temporary command of the Mont- 
agu, and again in. November. 

In November 1769 he commissioned the 
Xorlbllc, w hieh in ,Tanuai^ 1700 sailed for 
tlie East Indies. On his arrival on the 
station ha was moved by the commander-in- 
chief, Re.ar-admiral Charles Steevers [q. vj, 
into the Grafton, in which he look part in 
the operations against Pondicherry, ending 
in the reduction of tliat place on 15 Jan. 1701, 
and against Manila in 1762. He was then 
moved bv Vice-admiral Samuel Cornish [q. v.] 
to the Panther, and sent out, with the Argo 
fritrutp in company, to look cut for the yearly 
ship from Acapulco. On 81 Oot., after very 
slight resistance, they captured avessel which 
they supposed to be the object of their search, 
but n Inch proved to bo the return ship from 
Manila to Acapulco, compelled to put bock 
in consequence of damage snstaiued in a 
storm. Though perhaps not so valuable as 
the Acapulco ship, she -was stUl very rich, 
and yielded, it was said, 80,0007. to e.ich of 
the two captains. Parker returned to Eng^ 
laud in 170-1, and had no employment for the 
next twelve years. In November 1776 he 
was appointed to the Invincible, in the 
Chcnuel. On ‘23 Jan. 1778 he was promoted 
to be rear-admiral, and shortly afterwards 
hoisted his flag on board the Royal Oak, as 
second in command in the squadron going 
out to North America with Vice-admiriil 
John Byron [q. v.] With six of the squadron, 
in a shattered and disabled state, Parker ar- 
rived at New York on 20 Aiig., D’Estaing 


baying fortunately withdrawn hi-, fleet just 
liefore. In Deceinlier howentuith Byron 
to tho West Indies, and on 0 .Inly 1779 was 
present, though scarcoly ong-iged, in the 
action olF Grenada. 

In August, when Byron and BaiTington 
sailed for England, tho command of the Lee- 
ward Islands station devolved on Parker, 
who shifted his flag to the Princess Royal, 
and stationed himself with the fleet at St. 
Lucia, the better to watch the French at 
Martinique. A great many storeships, pri- 
vateers, some sloops of war, and three fri- 
gates fell into the hands of his well-placed 
cruisers, and on 18 Deo. tho whole fleet 
slipped out of Gros Islet Bay in ehnsa of a 
convoy of twenty-six soil. Of these ten were 
captured, four were driven on shore and 
burnt. Lamotte-Picquet, -u’ho tvas lying at 
Fort Roj al with only three ships ready for 
sea, came ont,andbya‘dexterouain‘moeuvra’ 
covered the escape of the remainder. Lamotte- 
Picquet was unquestionably an able officer, 
but it is difficult tobcllu-ve that Parker, as 
stated by French writers, wrote to say that 
he esteemed, admired^ and envied him (Chu- 
VAUBB, p. 166). It 18 a case in which the 
text of the letter would bo more satisfactory 
than the paraphrase. Early in the following 
year Lamott^Picquet was joined by four 
ships, and sailed to the northward, to lake 
charge of the convoy fi-om Cape Frau; ois. 
He -was immediately followed by Parker, 
who drove him into the roadstead of Basse- 
terre of Guadeloupe, and was there blockad- 
ing him when he learnt that Guichen, with 
a powerful French fleet, was daily expected 
at Martinique. Heat once returned to pro- 
vide for the safety of _St. Lucia, where a few 
days later he was joined by Sir George 
Rodney, who took the chief command [see 
RomsruT, GnoBon Bbybobs, Loud]. In tho 
action of 17 April 1780 Parker commanded 
the English van, and, having no conceplinii 
of what Rodney intended, frustrated his 
design and rendered the attack nugatory, Ho 
continued with Rodney during the campaign, 
was present in the skirmishes of 15 and 
19 May, and in June, while expecting the 
attack of the combined French and Spanish 
fleet in Gros Islet Bay. In July ho sailed 
for England in charge' of the convoy. 

On 26 Sept. 1780 Parker was promoted to 
be vice-ndmirai, and in March 1781 was ap- 
pointed to command a squadron in the North 
Sea. _ He had escorted the trade for the 
Baltic, and was coming south with a convoy 
of some two hundred merchantmen, when, 
on the Doggerbank on 6 Aug., he met a 
Dutch squadron convoying them trade to the 
I north. In nominal force the two squadrons 
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were veiy nearly pi^uol j but several of the 
English ships were barely seaworthy, and 
had reduced armamenls. And Parker, as 
brave as his sword, but now nearly seventy, 
had neither the temper nor the genius to 
compensate for these defeols. More closely 
than ony since the battle of Malaga in 1704, 
the action that followed was fought out on 
the lines prescribed by the ‘ Fighting Instruc- 
tions ; ’ and after both sides had sustained 
heavy loss, the antagonists parted without ar- 
riving at any definite result. Parker believed 
that his force might have been strengthened 
considerably had the Earl of Sandwich cared 
to do it, and he did not scruple to say that 
he was the victim of treachery and falsehood. 
The Iring attempted to soothe him; he went 
down the river and made a state visit to the 
flagship ; it was intimated to Parker that 
honours and rewords would foUow. He re- 
fused to he pacified; ha replied that he would 
not accept anything that came through Lord 
Sandwich; he insisted on resigning his com- 
mand, and, when pressed to remain, answered, 
‘ Sire, you have need of younger men and 
newer ships.’ 

By the death of his elder brother. Sir 
Harry Parker, D.D., he succeeded to the 
baronetcy on 10 .Tuly 1782. Shortlv before 
this, under tlie new ministry^ he had been ap- 
ointed conimander-in-ohief in the East lu- 
ies. With his ilag in the Onto, anew 60-gun 
ship, he eaded in October 1 7 82, and, after leav- 
ing Bio de Janeiro on 12 Dec., was not again 
heard of. Nine years la ter it was reported at 
the admiralty that some buckets and spars, be- 
lieved to have belonged to the Cato, had been 
seen on board a country-ship at Jeddah, and 
were said to have been got from a ship that 
was wrecked many years before on the Ma- 
labar coast, where the officers and men es- 
caped to the shore, but were all killed. The 
story seems doubtful, and leaves it possible 
that the older idea, that she was acciuentally 
burnt at sea, was a true one. Parker married 
in 1734 Sarah, daughter of Hugh Smithson, 
and had two sons: Harry, who succeeded to 
the baronof cy ; and Hyde (1739-1807) [q. v.] 
His portrait, Iw Northoote, which was en- 
Mttved by E. Smith in 1787, belongs to the 
Earl of ilnrley; another, by Eomney, is in 
the Painted Hall at Greenwich, 

[Chamock's Biogr. Nav. vi. 83 ; Ealfe's Nav. 
Bingr. i. 161 ; N.ival Chronicle, iii. 40, xx. 387 ; 
Official Letters and Documents in the Pablio 
Eecord Office; Beation's Nav. and Mil, Memoirs; 
Ekine's Narnl Battles of G-reat Britain; Che- 
valier's Hist, do k Marine frau9aise pendant 
la Guerre do I'lnd^pendence amiii'icainn ; Ds 
iTonge's GeechieilonisvanhotNoderlan lecheZoo- 
wesen,] J. E, L, 


PAEKER, StB HYDE (1739-1307), at 
miral, born in 1 739, was second son of Vice, 
admiral Sir Hyde Parker [ij.v.] He entered 
the navy, with, his father, in the Vanguard, 
and was again for two years with his fatha 
in the Cruiser. In the summer of 1766 ha 
joined the Medway with Captain Charlea 
Proby; and,bavingpassed bis examination oa 
7 Nov. 1767, was promoted on 26 .Tan. 1768 to 
be lieutenant of the Brilli.ant wilh his father 
whom he followed to the Norfolk and the 
Qrafton. In July 1761 he was appointed hr 
Cornish to the Lennox, and on 16 Deo. 17® 
was promoted to command f he Manila, from 
which, on 18 .T nly 1763, ha was posted to the 
Baleine. InNovombBrl706 he was appointed 
to the Hussar, employed during the Mow. 
ing yeors on the North American statioa 
under Commodore Hood (afterwards Iwird 
Hood), hy whom ho was moved, in Septem- 
ber 1770, to the Boston. In July 1776 he 
was appointed to the Phoenix, again on the 
North American station, and in Oolohet 
1776 was sent by Lord IIows, in command 
of a small squadron, to occupy the North 
River, by which the enemy was raoBiving 
supplies. The passage was blocked by liean 
frames forming artificial and iron-pointeS 
snags, on a plan invented by Benjamia 
Franklin (Bdatboh-, iv. 124). These were 
strengthened by sunken vessels and sup- 
ported by heavily armed gunboats and by 
guns on shore. The service wos Bblype^ 
formed, Parker passing the obslruotioa, 
though not without_ loss, capturing two of 
the gunboats and driviim the rest on sbore 
under the batteries. For this important 
service he was knighted on 21 Aiiril 1779, 
In July 1778 ho was with Howe at New 
York ana off Rhode Island, and aflorwaids 
convoyed the troojps and co-operated with 
them in the brilliant little expedition to 
iSovannah in January 1770. The Phoonit 
was then sent home for repairs, and early in 
1780 convoyed the trade to Jamaica. On 
4 Oct. she wos lost on the const of Cuba in 
a hurricane. Her men, with few exceptions, 
were got safely on shore, with provisions, 
four guns, and ammunition. They entrenched 
their position and sent a hoot to Jamaica foi 
assistance. By the 1 6th they were all landed 
in Montego Bay. Returning to England, 
Porker was appointed to the Lalona fngatn, 
in whicli he joined his father’s flag in the 
North Sea, and took part in the action on 
the Doggerbank, In Ootober 1781 ho was 
appointed to the Goliath, one of the fleet 
under Ilowe, in the following year, at the 
relief of Gibraltar, and in the renoounter 
off Gape Sportel. The Goliath was afto^ 
wards guordship in the Medway, and later 
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on at Plymouth. On the threat of war with 
Prance in 1787, Parker was appointed to the 
Orion, which was paid off when the dispute 
was settled. Similarly during the Spanish 
ai-mament of 1790 he had command of the 
'.Brunswick, which he resigned in the 
'autumn. 

On 1 Peh. 1703 he was promoted to he 
rear-admiral of the white, and was nomi- 
nated by Lord Hood to be captain of tho 
fleet with him in the Mediterranean. In 
this capacity he was present at the occupa- 
tion of Toulon and the reduction of Corsica. 
On 4 July 1794 he was promoted to the rank 
of rice-admiral, and, on the return of Hood 
to England, hoisted his flag in the St, George 
as third in command under AdmiralHothom, 
continuing with him during 1796, and taking 
port in actions of 18 March and 13 July. 
On his return to England, in the_ early port 
of 1796, he was immediately appointed com- 
mander-in-chief at Jamaica, where, during 
the next four years, the cruising ships, as 
stationed by him, were exceptionally for- 
tunate, and brought in a great many prizes 
— merchantmen, privateers, and ships of win* 

• — ‘ by which both himself and his country 
were materially benefited.’ 

He returned home in the end of 1800, and 
in the foEowing Januaiy was appointed 
commander-in-chief of a fleet destined for 
the Baltic on account of the threatening at- 
titude of the Northern Confedeialion, or — 
as it is more commonly called — the Armed 
Neutrality. As the negotiations with Den- 
mark proved ineffective, and Parker would 
not consent to adopt the proposal of Lord 
Nelson, his second m command, and, leaving 
a sufficient force to overawe Copenhagen, 
proceed at once to strike a decisive blow 
against Enssia, it was determined to bring the 
Danes to terms by force. The depth of water 
before Copenhagen was inaniiicient for the 
larger ships, and Parker accepted the offer 
of Nelson to undertake the service with a 
detachment of the smaUor ships of the line 
[see Nnisow, Hojoatio, Visootot]. This 
was done with complete success on 2 April, 
Parker’s division being at anchor two or 
three mUes to the north. Even after the 
victory Parker could stEl not be persuaded 
to move up the Baltic; he was nervously 
anxious to secure the communications in hm 
rear, a theoretical necessity which the special 
circumstances had annulled. There has never 
been a suspicion of timidity ns the cause of 
his inaction, but he has reasonably been ac- 
cused of wanting the abEity to sec thatthero 
may be a time when formal rules should bo 
thrown to the winds, and this was Nelson's 
opinion. Whether it was not also the opinion 


of Lord St. Vincent, then at the bond of tho 
' admiralty, may be doubted; it probnJ/ly was ; 
for a few weeks after tho battle ho was re- 
called, Nelson succeeding to tho coiTiniand, 
Parker had no fiirlhor service, and died on 
16 March 1807. He was twice niairicd: 
first, to Anne, daughter of John Palmer Bot o- 
ler, and by her had three sons ; secondly, to 
a daughter of Admiral Sir liioliiird Onslow 

i q.v.] Bromley miuitious two portraits of 
’arker : ono by Sir Joshua lioynolds, 
which was engraved by U. Townlov, iiml 
the other by Eomney, engraved in 1 780 by 
J. Walker. 

His eldest son, IItob PAiiicim (1784?- 
1854)j was promoted to bo alieutonant in llio 
navy m 1804, a commander in 1806, and a 
captain in 1807. During tho war with tho 
IJnited States ho commanded the Teuedos on 
the coast of North Amorioa, and on 15 Jan. 
1816 was present at the ctiptiiro of the U.S. 
frigate President [seo Horn, Sir llnNUY]; 
he was nominated a O.B. in 1839, bocaine a 
rear-admiral in 1811, and vioe-iidiuirul in 
1862. lie was first- soa lord of tho admiralty 
in 1863, with Sir Jamos C-iraluim, and died 
in 1854. His son IXydo, a captain in the 
novy, commanded the Eirebraud in tho 
Black Sea, and was killed on 8 July 1864 
when storming a llussian fort at tho mouth 
of tho Danube. The vice-admiral’s soconcl 
brother, John Bolelor, died a major-goncral 
and 0.13. in 1861 ; and tlio youngest, Harry, 
a lieutenant in the guards, tell at Tiilavera. 

[Oharnock’s Bingr. Nav. vi. o2S ; U.ilfu’a Nav. 
Birigr. i. 377; Naval Cliron. v. 281; Bassiiig 
Cei’tific.ito auci othor oflici.il documuiits in llio 
Public Escord Oflico ; Bcalsoii’s Nav. and Mil. 
Memoirs; Nolsmi Debpatchus, frcij, (bcc index); 
Mahan’s Influence of 8ca Power on tho ffronch 
Eovolution and Empire, ii. 43-60; Poster's 
Baronetage; Qont, Mjig. 1861, pi. ii. 70, 303.1 

J. K. L. 

PAEKEE, JAMES (1760-1806), eu- 
raver, born in 1760, was a pupil of the 
,rst James Basire (17;i0-1802) [sou B,vsiiii'i, 
ZsAAOl, having as a fellow-appruntioo Wil- 
liam Blako [q. v.] In 1781 ho and Blake 
in partnership opened a print-sliop in Broad 
Street, Oarnoby Marl.el, but tho busiiiebs 
failed throe years later. Parker’s early plates 
were oxoouted iu the stipplo stylo ; but ho 
aftorwords became a n ox oollmil lino-cii graver, 
and was much employed upon book iilustrit- 
tlone. His stipplo work included two sub- 
jocte from Ossian’s ‘h’iugal,’ after Baruilct; 

‘ Tho Piilso,’ 1786 ; ‘ Storno conduct iiig Maria 
into Moulinesj’ 1780; ‘Tho Ticket,’ 1787,* 
and ‘The Novel,’ 1787, all after J. Northooto ; 
and some portraits for Harding's ‘ Hhakn- 
spearo Illiistralod.’ Parker’s moat important 
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plate? in tlio line manner are ‘Tliu Revolu- 
tion of 1838,’ 1790, and ‘The IjOnding of 
the Prince of Orange,’ 1801, both after North- 
coto; and illu&lrations to < Boydell’a Sliako- 
bpeare,’ Sharpe's ‘ British Ohissica,’ Giold- 
smith'fj ‘Vicai of Wake Held,’ aft or Slollmrd, 
and Le Saga’s ‘ Qd Bla?,’ after Smirlce. 
Parker was a (governor of the Society of En- 
gravers established in 1803. lie died on 
20 May 1805, and was buried in the chui’oh- 
yard of St. Cleinont Danes, London. 

[Redgraro's Diet, of Artists; Dodd’s manii- 
seript Ilibt. of Engravers in Bnt. Mae (Addit. 
M.8. 33403); Q-ilcliribt’s Life uflV. Bltiko, i. fi 6 ; 
Gent. Mas., 1806, pt. i. p 680.] P. M. O'D. 

PAilKBR, Sib JAMES (1803-1852), 
vioe-ohancellur, son of Ohnrles Steuavt 
Porker of Blookairn, near Glasgow, was 
horn at Glasgow in 1803, and cduoated at 
tlie giMinniar school and the coUego of 
Glasgow. At Trinity College, Cambridge, ho 
heoamc seventh wrangler, graduating B.A. 
182C and M.A. 1828. Tie was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 8 Feb. 1829, prac- 
tised (won equity dr.vftsmnnand conveyoncor, 
and wont the northern circuit. He was 
made a queen’s counsel in July 184), and 
was named on the ohanceiy commission of 
11 Doe. 1860, in the investigation of which 
he took a very iirominont part (Pari. Papers, 
18, '52, Nos. ]43( and 1461). 

As a coiisevvativo he oontastud Loieostor 
on 30 July 1847 against two radicals. Sir 
Jamus Wtilmsloy and lliohard Gardner, 
when, although well supported, he was de- 
feated. Walinsloy and Gardner wore both 
unseated for bribery, but Parker did not 
again come forward. Notwithstanding his 
political opinions, hi? character ns a lawyer 
was so well cslablished, and the neces- 
sity of 0 reform in chancery, of which ho 
wfis a 7,ealous advocate, avos so urgent, tliat 
Avhon. Lord Oi'.in worth was n])pomlod one 
of the first lord iusticos of appoal the whig 
ministry selected him to nil the vacant 
ollice of vioe-chaucollnr (8 Oct. 1861). 11a 
Avas kiiightod at Windsor Castle on 23 Oct. 
following. Ho at once proved himself an 
excellent judge. Patient in hearing, careful 
in deciding, courteous to all, his judgments 
gave general s>itisfaction. In the most im- 
portant issue which he tried, that of Lumley 
V, Johiuina Wagner, a motion for an in- 
junction, on 10 May 1862, to prevent the 
defendant from singing for Fredoriolt Qye 
the younger [q. v.], his judgment Avas able 
and strictly impartial, and it set forth with 
the utmost cloariics? the state of the law as 
AA’cll as the facts. Bnt his career as a judge 
Avas out short by his deatli, from angina pec- 
toris, at Rothloy Temple, Leieostoi'sliire, on 


13 Ang. 1852. IIo was buried in the ad. 
joining oba])el on 20_ A ug. On 2 J une 1829 
he married Mary, third daughter of Tboaiii, 
Babiuglonof Kothley Temple, M.P.forLji. 
cestur. She died at Ashley Place, 'West, 
minstor, on 20 July 1858, leaving beYajj] 
children, among others Mr. Henry Ka™ 
Parker, born 27 J line 1 837, and Mr. Chiul« 
Parker. 

[Foss’s JiulgoB, 1801, ix. 21)3-6; Biogtaplu 
Juridica, 1870, p. 408; Law Afig. 1862, jlvin 
321-3; Ilhislr. London Nuws, 1852, xri. 130 
222; Morning Clironielo, 10 Ang. 1852, 11 , 3 ’. 
Gont. M.Ag. Gotobor 1862, p. 420.J G. 0. B. ' 

PARKER, JOHN (15!) 1-1,502), divine, 
bom in 1684, Avas originally a member of 
PetevhouBo, Oainbrid,nu, lint migvalotlin 1553 
to Christ Church, Oxford, Avlionoo he pa- 
duat«d B.A. on 28 .Tan. 1661-6, and pro. 
cceded M.A. on 20 Oct. 1668, inoepling oa 
10 Fob. 1660-GO (lie//. Unin. O.iua. Ojrf.fii8t 
Soo. vol. i.) In 1661 ho rejoined his format 
university, being incorporated M.A,, nndie- 
eoiving the degrei' of D.D. on J 2 hi arch 1682. 
1583. 

In 1567 he Avas oollatod to the rectory of 
Shipdham, Norfolk (nnoinin'irju), NorfoBt, 
ed. 1776, V. 1214). In 1600 his I'lieiullliokiJ 
Cox [q. V.], bishop of Ely, Iransforrod him to 
the rectory of Fen Ditlon, Onmbriilgoahhe; 
in 1666, through the siuno friendly inlluonct, 
ho Avas appointed probundavy and, on 21 Oct, 
1668, (U'chdcacou of ISly. ()u 2 1 Kept. 16E 
ho Avas collated to 1 ho reel oiy of K( retham m 
the Isle of Ely, Avliich, ofti'r rosigning Iho 
living of Fon Dilton(.Tnniuu’y I67i),lioliold 
till his death. lIcAvas, in addit ion, rector 
of Bluntisham, Ilunlingdonshiro, from 1673. 

Bishop Cox, AAdio died on 22 ,7 11 ly 1 681, be- 
queathed him 403, and tliu sec of IClytm 
olfered him. But, like many others, lie de- 
clined to agree to the ('ondilions Avilh Avhich 
the offer was accompanied, oonsideringthem 
to be injurious to the revenues and dignity of 
the church of Ely. TIio see romniuod viicaut 
for seventeen years. 

Parker died on 26 May 1602, and who 
buried four days later in llic chancel of 
SlrelUam OJiuroh, williiu tint nllaM'dilo 
(BuNTiiAM, Iliit. Ilf E/j/, ]). 211, gives tbo 
inscripf ion on his 1 omb), J 1 0 nuirried Wini- 
fred, danghler of William Turner, M-P., 
dean of Wells, the oelobratod holanist. By 
her he had several children : Ricliiird (1672- 
1629), who is omtiood soparntoly ; John, bom 
1674; Peter, bom 1676. 

IIo was the autlior of *A Pattern of 
Pietio, meeto for llousUoldovcs, for tlw 
bettor Education of their Families in tbo 
Fears of God,’ Loudon, 1692, Svo (Amis, 
I'lipogr, Antiq. ed. Herbert, p. 1180). 
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rCooper’s Athens Oantabr. ii. 124 ; Eeg. Xlniv 
Oxon. vol. i. (Oxf. Hist Soc) ; Poster'e Alumni 
Oxos. ; Strype’s Annals (ed. 1824), vol. iii. pt.i. 
p. 38, pt. ii. pp. 476-7 ! Le Novo’e Fasti, i. 352, 
364 ; Blomofii'ld’s Collect. Oantabr. p. 23 ; Fnl- 
ler's Church History (ed. 1837), lii. 242 ; Wood's 
Fasti, i. 204 j Arbor’s Transcript of tJtitioMrs’ 
Eegisters, iii. 286 j Watt’s Bibliotheca Britan- 
nioa.] E. G. H. 

PAE.KER, JOHN (^. 1666), judge, oatne 
ftomWeylondUnderwoodjEiickinghamsliive, 
and was admitted a sludent of Gray's Inn in 
1611. lie Tvas colled to the bar on 26 June 
1617, andbooamesuccessively onaaicieut of his 
inn in 1838, a bencher in ICdO, and reader 
in 16 12. For many years he lived at Graves- 
end and was recorder of that town (Gbees', 
Bumrittio Stale Papers, 20 May 1668), and a 
militia commissioner for Kent (i6. 10 Feb. 
16^. On 20 March 1647 he was appointed 
a Welsh judge, and in the following year 
(12 May) received the commons’ commission 
to try rioters in "Wales. Ho seems to have 
found favour with parliament, for by it he 
was made a seijeant on 30 Uot. 1648, was 
confirmed in his'Wolsh judgeship on 6 March 
1649, and on 18 July in the same year he was 
granted a patent for a registrarsliip in the 
prerogative court. By statute of 9 Jiuy 1 661 
he was appointed to try causes at Durham, 
and later — ^before 1666, but when is not pre- 
cisely known — was appointed a baron of the 
exchequer, lie was member for Eochester 
in the parliaments of 1664 and 1666, and 
was summoned by Cromwell as assistant to 
the upper house. lie lost his judgeship at the 
Restoration, but met with no other diuavour, 
and was even, alone among the Oommon- 
weaKh seijeanls, summoned to the degree of 
serjeant-at-law (SinnmriH', Peporte, L 4). 
He issued in 1660 a book entitled ‘ Govern- 
ment of the People of England, precedent 
and present ’ (a small tract in the 'Tliomasoii 
Collection at the British Musuum). Parker’s 
eldest son. Dr. Samuel Parker, bishop of Ox- 
ford, is separately noticed. 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; Whitelocke’s Me- 
morials, pp. 306, 346, 386, 414, 678, 693 ; Pari 
Hist. iii. 1430, 1480, 1610 ; Godwin’s History, 
ii. 236, iii. 627; Wood’s Alheuio, iv. 226; 
Hardre’s EeMrts; Indonricfc’s Interregnum; 
Marvell’s Eehearsol Transprosed, cd. 1674, pt. 
ii. p. 67.] J. A. H. 

PABiKEBi, JOHN (ii. 1081), archbishop 
of Tuam, born in Dublin, was son of John 
Parker, prebendary of Mayiioobh. Ha took 
the degree of doctor of divinity in Trinity 
College, Dublm, received deacon’s ordors in 
1638, obtained prebends in the two Dublin 
catliedrals, and was appointed a chaplain to 
the Marquis of Ormonde. The parliamen- 


tarian government deprived Parker of his 
ecclesiastical offices, and, on suspicion of 
being a royalist spy, he was committed to 
I’ison. Through an exchange of prisoners 
e trained his liberty, and when Ormonde 
loft Ireland in 1660, Parker went to Eug- 
liiiid, where he resided tiU the restoration 
of Charles II. 

In 1660 Parker was appointed bishop of 
Elphin, whence in 1667 lie was promoted 
to the arehiapiscopal see of 'Tuam. He was 
trauelatod in 1678 to the see of Dublin, in 
whioh he coutiiiiicdtill his death on 28 Dec, 
1681. 

A sermon preached by Parker before the 
House of Commons, Dublin, was jirinted in 
1C63. Some of his letters oie extant in the 
Ormonde archives. 

[Works of Sir J. Ware, 1730 ; Dalton’s Arcli- 
bisliops of Dublin, 1838; Cotton’sFasti, 1861.] 

J. T. G. 

PARKER, JOHN (y7. 1706), colonel and 
Jacobite conspirator, was descended, acuord- 
ingto'D’ Alion(ICmp James’s Iris/iAnnt/Btst, 
Dublin, 1866), from a family long settled in 
Ireland. His ancestor, John Parker, was ap- 
pointed constable of Dublin Castle in 1643, 
and from 1663 till his death in 1664 was 
master of the roEs in Ireland (Oal. of State 
Papers, Ireland). Colonel Jolm Parker wos 
born about 1064. His father, William Parker, 
excise commissioner in 1062-3, and after- 
wards a jihysiciaii at Margate, wos probably 
the "William Parkor who graduated m medi- 
cine at Bourgos in 1084, and who in 1664 
became on honorary follow of the Loudon 
ColloM of Physicians. His mother was Judith, 
daughter of Eogor Beckwitli of Aldborougli, 
Yoiksliire. In 1670 he was appointed captain 
of a company in the Duke of Monmouth's 
regimentmFrauce, in 1078hehecame captain 
in tlie Duke of York’s regiment, in 1681 
brlgadior-lieutonanl, in 1883 lieutenant in 
^0 guards, in 1686 captain of horse ; later 
in that year major of Lord Arran’s cavalry 
regiment, and in 1687 lieutenant -colonel of 
that regiment (Dalton, Army Lists, 1892- 
1894) . Ho followed J ernes II to St, Q ormain 
and to Ireland, and was wounded at the 
Boyne, where his troop of cavalry sustained 
severe losses. Burnet describes him as em- 
ployed in Franco ‘in many black designs;’ 
while Speaker Onslow, whose mother was 
Parker’s niece, says : ‘ There was nothing that 
was the most desperate or even wicked whieffi 
he would not have imdertokeu for iho service 
of his master, from a strange notion of fidelity 
and honour.’ Arrested in Loudon iu 1693 
as a party to the assassination plot against 
"WiUiam III, Parker escaped, and was seen 
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publicly playing bowls in Southwark, dis- 
appearing, however, before the arrival of the 
soldiers sent to secure him. In May 1694 
he was again apprehended in Bloomsbury, 
and sent to the Tower, where he was kept 
in dose confinement, and denied writing 
materials. He had been implicated in Qrand- 
val’s confession, and in Juno 1G94 atrue bill 
was found against him, but the trial was 
postponed. On 11 Aug, Sir John Friend 
having bribed a warder, Parker escaped. A. 
reward of 4001. was vainl_\ ofiered for his ap- 
prehension. He was repeatedly spoken of in 
the trials of Charnook aud Friend, hut is not 
mentioned by Macaulay. In October 1690 
he accompanied the Diiko of Berwick to Lon- 
don. Oontrary to his fathei'’B injunctions, 
Berwick made himself known to his mother, 
Arabella Obnvobill, who, perhaps to prevent 
suspicion of her son’s visit, gave information 
as to Parker, who had to flee to France and 
to explain the reason of his flight to James. 
Berwick, upbraided by the latter for his im- 
prudence, bore a grudge against Parker, who 
m November 1698 was again suspected of 
being in London, but was fruitlessly searched 
for. In 1702 Louis XIV reluctantly ordered 
the an-est of Parker, who by his unguarded 
talk bad incurred the animosity of klary of 
Modena and her favourite Charles, second 
earl of Middleton [q. v.] lie was confined in 
the Bastille from 16 Aug. 1702 tiU June 1704 
On his release liis pension of four hundred 
francs from the Frenm court was restored, hut 
he was forbidden to approach St. Germain, and 
required to reside at Chalons. HU treatment 
hod so disgusted him with Jacobitism and 
Catholicism (which latter belief, contraiy to 
Onslow’s opinion, he had embraced) that he 
made overtures through his wife to Oaillaud, 
a secret agent of the Fjnglish government, 
offering to renounce both and to serve under 
Anne. Oaillaud in June 1701, and again in 
December 1706, advised the acceptance of the 
offer, but apparcnlly without result. Nothing 
more U known of Parker. Ilis two sons did 
not follow him into exile, but attained high 
rank in the British army and navy. 

(Miink’s Coll, of Phys. ; Dugdalo’s Visitation 
(Surtees Soe.), 1860; Luttroll’s Diary; Burnet’s 
Hist, of Own Times, with Onslow's notes; Lon- 
don Gazette, 16_Ang. 1694; Eoports of Assas- 
sination Plot Trials ; Ravaisson’s Archives da la 
Bastille, vol. x. Berwick in his memoirs does 
not mention Parker.] J. G. A. 

PAHKEE, JOHN (1780P-176BP>, 
painter, is stated to have been born about 
1730. He went to Rome to study, and re- 
sided there for many jj-eors. He painted on 
altar-piece, repi'esonting St. Sylvia, for the 
churou of St, Gregorio, Monte Oelio, Borne, 


and numerous classical and liistorical woricg, 
Parker was also engaged as an agent for ao. 
quiring or making copies of works of art and 
antiquities at Romo for English noblomea 
and amateurs. Among these was Jamej 
Caulfeild, fourth viscount (afterwards earl of) 
Oharlemnnt,forwhomho oxecuted manysuoli 
commissions. As hia roprosciitativo, Parker 
appears to have hacn ono of tlio chief oetois 
in the quarrel with the famous ongrarot 
Giambattista Piranesi, who dedicated hie 
great work on Roman aroliitooture to Vij. 
count Charlemont, but afterwards cancelled 
the dodicat ion. Parker was soorotary to tlie 
Sooioty of Artists at Rome. Ho returned to 
England about 1762, aud in 1768 exhibit^ 
at the Free Society of Artists ‘The Aesas. 
sination of Bizsio ’ and a portrait of himeelf, 
Ho was then resiclinjr in I’addlnglou. He ie 
stated to have died in 1766. 

[Redgrave’s Dirt, of Artists ; Risi,. MSS, 
Comm, 12th Rop. App, x. | L, [j, 

PARKER, JOHN (jfi. 1762-1776), 
painter, after some study in llio Duke of 
Richmond’s gallery of casts iii London, went 
to Chiohesler, whoro be stmlied landscape, 
painting under the brot hors Ci eovgo and John 
Smith, the well-known lamlsonpe-namtota. 
On retimiiiig to London lio resided in Btan- 
gate Lane, Lambeth, near Wostminetor 
Bridge. In 1762 he exhibited a still-life in 
crayons at the Free SouioLy of Artiols, in 
1703 ‘A Cock,’ also in orayoms, and in 1764 
another still-life. In 1766 anti the following 
years he exhibited landscapes. In 1768 he 
I went to Romo for two years, rotnrning in 
1 177^ when he again oxlubited landseapee in 
the Italian, manner both at the Vreo Society 
of Artists end at tlio Royal Academy. IIu 
name appears for t ho lust time as an exliihitor 
in 1770. llo was tliaii residing at 26 Port- 
man Stroot, London. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Gruvee's Diet, 
of Artists, 1700-1880; Oiit.ilnguos of the Tree 
Society of Artists and the Royal Academy.] 

L. 0. 

PARKER, JOHN, soctmd BahoitBo- 
EiNonoir and first Eaud or MtmT.ur (1772- 
1840), born 5 May 1772, was thn only son 
of John, first baron Boringdon, by his second 
w|fe. Tho family came originiilly fronIW'a^ 
wicltshii'o, but their seat was transferred 
from Boringdon to Saltram, near Plymouth, 
in the seventeenth cent nry, 

Parker’s father, bom in 1786, matriculated 
at Christ Oliurch, Oxford, on 23 Oct, 1768, 
He ropresontod Bodmin in 1701 -2, and ant 
for the county of Devon from the latter year 
tiU 1784, when ho was created a puevas Lord 
Boringdon. lie was a groat lover of pictures. 
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and added some valuable old masters to the 
collection at Sallrara, where there is a small 
wliole-leiigth of him, in shooting dress, by 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds. lie miu'ried first, in 
1763, Frances Ilort, daughter of the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam j and secondly, in 1769, the 
Hon. Theresa Eobinson, second daughter of 
the firstLord Grantham. She died on 22 Deo. 
1776. Eeynolds who painted a portrait of 
her with her infant son, wrote an obituary 
notice, in which he eulogised her beauty, her 
character, and her ‘skill and e.vact judgment 
in the fine arts’ Britiml>'amlie8 

ttf Antiquity, ii. 270). Lord Boringdon died 
on 27 April 1788. 

In September 1788 John, the only son, en- 
tertained George III, with Queen Charlotte, 
at Saltram. Matriculating at Christ Church, 
Oxfoid, on 7 April 1789, he was created 
D.C.L. on 18 June 1799. lie was gazetted 
lieutenant-colonel of the NortliDevon militia 
regiment on 1 .tune 1794, and colonel on 
1 Nov. 1799. From nil early ago Boringdon 
took an active part in the debates in the 
House of Lords, and till the death of I’ltt he 
supported the ministerial homo and foreign 
policy (IV«"f. Hist, xxxiv. 819-23). When, 
on 30 April 1800, Lord Holland moved to 
insert in the provisions for the union a clause 
providing for the removal of Eoiiion catholic 
disabilities, he moved and carried the previous 
tmeslion (ik xxxv. 106). After the death of 
Pitt he acted with Canning. Boringdon 
claimed to have boon Canning’s earliest ad- 
herent in the House of Lords (Hansabd, new 
ser. xviii. 608). Tlioy corresponded con- 
tinually and intimately on political matters. 
Boringdon voted with the wliigs in 1811 on 
Lansaowne’s amendment for removing the 
restrictions on tho regent, and on that re- 
lating to tho romoval of the olTicers of tlie 
household, both of which were carried by 
narrow mni'orities against ministers (i6, pp. 
748, 1027)'. On 19 March 1812 Boringdon, 
acting in concert with tho whigs and mode- 
rate tories, moved an address to the regent 
for the formation of an elllcient administra- 
tion, the object in view being^a coalition 
government, with the MarquisWellesley as 
its chief. An amendment expressive of 
general confidence in the government was 
cariied by a large majorit y (il>. xxii. 86 et soq.) 

In the following session Boringdon intro- 
duced in the House of Lords a bul for more 
efiectually preventing the spread of infection 
from small-pox by provisions for vaccination, 
but withdrew it iiflor the first reading, on 
the reproptmtation of the lord chancellor that 
'the alterations confessedly to be made by 
the noble lord wore more numerous than the 
whole of the rest of tho bill’ (ii. xxiii. 987-8). 


In 1814 he introduced a similar biU, but 
withdrew it on the lord chancellor stating 
that the spread of infection was punishable 
at common law. In a speech delivered on 
the question of catholic emancipation on 
20 Feb. 1810, which was published in sub- 
stance the same year, ho declared himself 
favourable to the principle of relief, and 
characterised the notion of indefinite post- 
ponement as ‘absolutely horrible;’ but])ra- 
tested against concessions wrung from fear 
or due to the convenience of tiie moment 
(id. xvii. 416-23). 

On 29 Nov. 1816 Boringdon was created 
Earl of Morley and Viscount Boringdon. 
Ho supported the repressive measures of 
1810, but opposed the bill of pains and 
penalties against Queen Caroline in all its 
stages (HaysAics, new ser. iii. 618, 1700, 
17M). After Canning’s death he drifted 
into whiggism, and was a firm supporter of 
parliamentary reform (Walpold, Jji/e of 
Marl Jiussell, i. 206). 

Morley not only made groat improvementh 
on his own Devonshire ostule, but also gave 
groat assistance to public works in tho neigh- 
bourhood. Tie rooeivod a gold medal from 
the Society of Arts, and another from the 
Board of Agriculture, for an embankment 
on tho coast. At Gatwater Harbour ho hud 
constructed dry docks and fixed mooring i 
for ships, and a flying bridge oonneolinglHy- 
mouth and the adjoining count ry was iluu to 
liis enterprise. lie was elected F.E.S. so 
early as 20 Fob. 1796. Cyrus Eedding de- 
scribes Morley at the age of forty ns a tall, 
woll-proportioued man, with regular and 
handsome features, pallid complo.\ir)u, and 
Bodnlo physiognomy. He spoke Fi’onch and 
Italian fluently, and had considerable tartc 
in tho fine arts. The hospitality of Saltriini, 
tho largest house in Deroushiro, was most 
munificent. When George 111 and his queen 
stayed there a hundred beds wore made up. 
Ho died at Saltram on 16 March 1840. 

Morley was twice married: first, on 20.1une 
1804, to Lady Augusta Fane, second daugh- 
ter of tho tenth Earl of Westmorland, from 
whom he was divomod on 14 Feb. 1800 ; and 
secondly, on 28 Aug. 1809, to Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Talbot of Wymondhnm, 
Norfolk, by whom he had a son and a daugh- 
ter. The second countess was one of the 
most accomplished ladies of tho day. 

His portrait, as a child, was twice painted 
by Sir Joshua Eeynolds, once with his 
mother, and once with liis sister ; and two 
later portraits of him are mentioned, one by 
F. E. Say, engraved by W. Say, and another 
by Philhps. At Saltram there is also a 
marble bust by NoUekeus. 
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Ilia son, Edmund Pabkbb, second Eahd op 
Mobldt (1810-1864), bom cm 10 Jnne 1810, 
matrievdated at Cbrist Oburoli, Oxford, on 
21 Jan. 1828, and graduated B. A. on 11 Nov. 
1830. He was appointed deputy-1 ieufeiianl 
for the county of Devon on 13 Maroli 1838, and 
a lord of thebedcTiomber to Prince Albert on 
16 Eeb. 1810. He succeeded to the peerage 
on 16 Maroli. On 8 Jan. 1815 be _ was 
gazetted colonel of the South Devon militia 
regiment. InpoliticsMorley was a liberal, but, 
having been attacked by paralysie in early 
life, he was prevented from taking much 
part in public alFairs. He was, however, a 
lord-in- waiting to the queen from 24 July 
18 16 to February 1852 j and in October of 
the latter year was appointed special deputy- 
warden 01 the Stannaries. Ho died on 
28 Aug. 1864. Ho married, on 1 March 1842, 
his second cousin, Harriet Sophia, daughter 
of Montagu Edimmd Parker, and widow of 
W. Coryton. His son and successor, Albert 
Edmund, third earl (1843-1006), to whom 
Prince Albert stood godfather, was at ono 
time chairman of oommiltoos in the IToiwo 
of Lords. 

[Doyle’s Baronage ; Foatar'a Alumni Oxon. 
(1716-1886); Ann. Beg. 1810, Append. to Cliron., 
p. 136; Iluikos’a Journal, 1838, if. 108 ; Slaple- 
Um's Canning and liisTinn'M, pp, 00-101, 102-0, 
IflO-ia, llG-18, 122, 127, 12a, 133-4, 366-9, 
362, 668-9, 671-2 ; Brivyleyand Britton’s Devon 
and Cornwall illiistratod, pp. 62-3, in which is 
a plate of S.iltrnm ; Cyrus Bedding's Fifty Years' 
Becollectionn, 2ud ed. vol. i. chap. vi. ; Elvans’s 
Cat. Bngr. Portraits; Pori. Hist, and Pari. Do- 
batss, passim ; authorities cited.] O. Ln Q . H. 

PAHKER, JOHN (1798-1860), amateur 
architect, born on 8 Oct. 1 708, was the second 
son of Thomas Nethorton Porker of Sweenoy 
Halt, Shrojpshire. lie was educated at Eton 
and at Oriel OoUege, Oxford, matriculating 
31 Jan. 1816, and graduating B.A. 9 Juno 
1820, M.A. 9 Jmie 1826 (Cat Ouf. Oivd.) 
From 7 Nov. 1827 to 1844 ho was motor of 
Llanmarewic in Montgomeryshire. He was 
a student and great admiror of early English 
architecture, and added to his church atowor 
and south porch. In 1836, whon the erection 
of Trinity Ohuroh, Oswestry, was coutom- 
plated, at a cost of from 3,0007. to 4,0007., 
he offered bis services as architect, and built 
the chancel and vaulted apse. In 1844 he 
becamevicar of Llau-y-BJodwclI, Shropshiro. 
Ho rebuilt the church there at his own ex- 
pense and from his own designs, and carved 
the altar-piece himself. Ho also built about 
1868 a new school and muster’s house in 
early English style. Parker died at his 
vioavage, Llan-y-Blodwell, on 13 Aug. 1800. 
At the time of hie death he was rural dean 


of Llangollen, and was the oivuer of the 
Sweeney Hall estnt 0 , inherii ed from his father 
in 1854. Parker was local secrelary of the 
Cambrian ArchiEologiciil Association. He 
was a devoted holnnist and 11 skilful draughts, 
mon. A dialogue called ‘The Passengeis' 
(three tourist a _m North Wales), written bv 
him and publieliod in 1831 (Loudon, Sro- 
see Jin'f. Mim. Cainfot/up), was iUustratad by 
engravings from his own drawings. He ri 
giu'dod ‘the style of the tliirtomith century 
in Eughmd as the host suited for the build, 
ings of the present day whon modified accord- 
ing to the practical requiremonts of the age,’ 

[Gout. Mag. 1880, pi. ii. pp. 676 sq, ; Poster’s 
Index EooIbs. and Alnmni Oxen.] W. W, 

PARKER, JOHN (1700-1881), poll, 
tician, eldest sou of Hugh Pnrlcer ( d. 1861) 
of Tiokhill, near Doncaster, by Maiy, eldest 
daughter of Samuel Walker of Masbovough, 
Yorkshire, was born at Woodlliovpe, near 
Sbullicld, on 21 Ocl. 1700, and was cdu. 
cated at Repton school. He mali'iculatcd 
from Brasenoao College, Oxford, on (i Mathh 
1817, graduated B.A. 1820, and M.A. 1828; 
was called to the bar at Ijiucoln’s Inn on 
1 July 1824, and wenir Ibe northern oirciiil, 
Ho mitororl parliament in the wliig interest 
for Sheflicld on 16 J)nu. 1832, and oontianed 
to represent that town till the g(>noral elec- 
tion in July 1852, whon ho was dofcalcd by 
John Arthur Roebuck [q. v,] and 1 1 eorgo Had- 
iield. Ho served as a lord of the Ireasuiv 
from 18 July 1837 to 23 Juno 1841, as first 
secrotaiy of Iho adinirnlly from 0 Juno 1841 
to 10 Sent. 1811, as jointrSULWtary of the 
treasury from 7 July 1816 to 22 May 1849, 
and again as socrolai’y of Iho admiriiltyffom 
21 May 1811) to 3 March 1852. Tj!e was 
gazetted n privy councillor on 24 Oct. 1864. 
lie died at 71 OuhIow Square, London, on 
6 Sept. 1881, and was buried at Ilualaugh, 
near Tadenster, on 9 Supt., having married, ou 
8 Feb. 1863, Eliza Charlotte, second daughter 
of Goorgo Vernon of Cloutarf Casllo, Bnblin. 

[Foslor’s County Families of Yorlcsliiro, 1874i 
vol. i. folding pedigroo ; Solicilom’ .Tmmial, 1681, 
XXV. 838; Law Tiiiies, 1381, Ixxi. 306; Bod's 
Puoriigo, 1881, p. 648; Iliiydn’s Book of Bigni- 
tios, ed. Ockevby; Timus, 7 Hopt. 1881 p. 10, 
lOSopt.p.8.] 0.0.1). 

PARKER, JOHN HENRY (1806-1884), 
writer on arohitaoturo, born on 1 March 1806, 
was the son of John Parker, a London mei'- 
Cihant. He was educated at the Manor House 
school, Chiswick, and in 1821 wont into the 
business of a bookseller. In 1832 he sue- 
oeodod his undo, Joseph Parlcor, ns bookseller 
and publisher at Oxford. He published for 
Dr, Puaey and other participators in the 
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‘Oxfoi-d Movement,’ and brought out the 
libraries of the Fathers and of Anglo- 
eathohe theology. The series of ‘Oxford 
Poohot Classics’ was also published by his 
house, Parker devoted his leisure to archi- 
tectural ht udios, and published in 1836 a ‘ Glos- 
sary of Terms’ used in architecture, which 
had a rapid sale. In 1848 he edited the fifth 
edition of Hickman’s ‘ Attempt to discrimi- 
lute the Styles of Architocture in England,’ 
and in 1849 published his ‘ Introduction to 
the Study or Gothic Architecture,’ a hand- 
book which, like his ‘ Glossary,’ has gone 
through mauy editions, and has had a largo 
share in the instruction of English students 
of mediteval architcct.ure. Parker’s zeal for 
the ‘ restoration’ of ancientbuildingshashad 
a decidedly loss beneficial influence (of. Athcr- 
nteuniy 9 Fob. 1884, p. 1911. On 7 June 1849 
he was elooled P.S.A., and hot ween 18C1 and 
1866 he contributed to tlio ‘ Arohieologia’ a 
series of papers on ‘ Ancient Ohurohes in the 
AVest of France.’ Among his other contri- 
butions to the ‘ Archooologia’ ho regarded as 
the mn>t important ‘The English Origin of 
Gothic Arohiteolure’ (xliii, 273) and ‘The 
Archil eel ural History of St. Hugh’s Ohair in 
Lincoln Oathedral’ (xlvii. 41). In 1861 ho 
began to edit and continue Hudson Tiu-nor’s 
‘Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages.* 
In 1803 ho wont to Windsor to make in- 
vest igntioiis for a history of the costlo. While 
thus engaged he was attacked with rheumatic 
fever, and was ordered to Mentone, and thence 
to Home. Doing advised to spend his winters 
in Homo, he devoted himself with enthusiasm 
to the study of the ancient remains. The 
results of his researches were principally set 
forth in h is work ‘ The ArohoBology of Home,’ 
published 1874-6. Dr, J. H. Middleton {The 
liemama of Ancient JRomo, 1892) censures 
Parker’s writings on Boniofor their baseless 
theories and inaccuracy. In s 2 iito of his archi- 
tectural knowledge and single-minded en- 
thusiasm, Parker was undoubtedly impatient 
of controversy, uncritical in his kindling of 
ancient autlioritics, and too much disposed 
to treat legend as hif-tory (of. Pelhom’s 
review of Parker’s ‘Via Saora’inthc Acaifmy 
for 23 Feb. 1881, p, 186). He rendered a 
humbler but valuable service to Homan 
archceology bypublishing his numerous series 
of photographs, prepared under his direction, 
in illustration of the history of Homo and its 
remains (seo Brit. Mvs. Oat. and A Cataloffue 
of 0,309 Historical Photographs (f Anti- 
quitips in Rome and Italy, publishod 1879). 

On 27 Juno 1867 Parker was created hono- 
raw M.A. of the university of Oxford. In 
1860 ho endowed tho keeporship of the Adi- 
molcau Museum, Oxford, with a sum yielding 


2501, a year, and under the new arrangement 
he was appointed the first keeiior in 1870. 
He gave an inaugur.il lecture on the history 
of the museum on 2 Nov. 1870 {Notes and 
Queries, 4th sor. vi. .129), lie remained keeper 
till his death, which took place at his house 
in Turl Street, Oxford, 81 Jan. 1884. 

Parker was vice-president of tho Oxford 
Architectural Society, and was from the first 
an active member. lie was also vioe-i)ro- 
sident of the British aud American Arolueo- 


logicul Society of Homo, and for many y(>iirs 
took part in the annual congresses ol’ tho 
Archoeological Institute. For his Homan 
researches Parker was decorated by the king 
of Italy, and was awarded a gold medal by 
Pope Pius IX. On 30 Oct. 187 1 ho was nomi- 


011 the reoommeudation of Mr, Gladstone. 
Parker married Frances, dauglitor of 1 he Hov. 
J. W. Iloskyns, D.D. His son .Tames suc- 
ceeded to the Oxford publishing businuss. 

Parker’s prinoipal ^mblieations are : 1. ‘ A 
Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Homan, 
Italian, and Gothic Architecture,’ 1830, 8vo •, 
4thed.l846; abridged as ‘A Concise Glossary 
of Terms,’ &c,, 1846, Bvoi fithod.l860j also 
1866, 1869. 2. ‘A Oompaiiion to ... a 

Glossaiy of Terms used in Gothic Arciii- 
tcoture,’ ] 841, 8vo j 1846, 8vo. 3. ‘A Guido 
to theArchitectural Antiquities in the Noigli- 
bourhood of Oxford,’ 1842, &o., 8vo. 4. ' A 
llaiidhonk for Visitors to 0.vford,’ 1817, 8vo, 
iSio. 6. ‘An Introduction to the Study of 
Gothic Arohitccturo,’ J 849, Himo; 2nd od. 
1861, 8vo : 6lh ed. 1881, 0, ‘ Tho Moditovai 
Architocture of Ohestor,’ Chester, 1868, 8vo. 
7, Tiumer’s ‘Account of Domostio Arohi- 
leot lire in England,’ edited and continued by 
Parkor, 1 861, &o., 8vo. 8. ‘ klosalc PIcIiitcb 
in Homo and Eavoima,’ Loudon, 1806, 8vo. 
9. ‘TlieArchitootiiral AiitiiiuitioB of the City 
of Wells, Oxford,’ I860, 8vo. JO. ‘TIio Ar- 
ohroology of Home,’ Oxford, 1874-0, 8vo; 
2ud od. enlarged, Oxford and London, 1878, 
8vo, 11, * A B 0 of Gothic Arohitoctmo,’ 
138J. 


[Frocoedings of tho Soc. of AiiLiqimTies, 1881, 
pp. 70-81; Builder, 0 Feb. 188(1, p. 189; Hen iif 
the Time, lUh od. 1884; Athouisum, 0 Feh, 
1884, p, 101 ; Saturday Hnviow, 0 Fob. 1884, 
p. 170 ; Marlin’s Handbook of Ooutomporary 
Biogr,, 1870; Fostiafs Alumni Oxen.; Biit, 
Mns. Oat. ; Gout. Mag, passim. J W. W, 

PAEKBE, JOHN WILLIAM (1792- 
1879), mblislier and printer, waa bom in 
1702, Ilis father was in the navy. At the 
ago of fourteen he was ap])rmtiood to Wil- 
liam OIowos the older (1779-1847), and be- 
came the manager of the printiim business 
in Duke Street, Stamford Street, Blaclcfrliu's 
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Road, London, establibhed in Ap])legaad,li’s 
old pvemisea by Olowea. He was afterwards 
allowed to set up a small office of his own. 
In February 1839 Parltcr was engaged, on 
Glowes’s recommendation, os superinten- 
dent of the Cambridge University press, 
and bis practical suggestions converted the 
press from a eource of loss to a source of 
profit to the univemity. In 1883 he left 
Clowes, and established himself at 446 
Strand, where he was appointed publisher to 
the Christian ICnowledge Society, and issued 
the ‘ Saturday Magazine,’ A large variety 
of bibles, testaments, dec., were also on sale 
at the Cambridge Repository, which was the 
style of his house (_£ent'sZit.Advertisar, July 
1832). On the retirement of John Smith, he 
was formally made printer to the university 
of Cambridge, on 16 Nov. 1836, and thence- 
forth spent two days in Cambridge every fort- 
night. After a great deal of opposition he in- 
troduced steam-power, but the Bible Sociuty 
long declined to purchase boohs thus printed. 
A handsome volume of specimens of bibles, 
testaments, and boohs of common prayer, 
was circulated by him in 1839. In the same 
year he was appointed publisher to the com- 
mittee of council on education. He retired 
from the management of the Cambridge 
press in 1864. lie devoted much attention 
to education, and was a warm friend and 
siippoiier of John Pyho Hullah [q. v.] He 
started a priutiug-nllice at the bach of the 
Mews, Charing Cross, and afterwards re- 
moved to St. Martin’s Lane, where he toolc 
Mr. Harrison into partnership, and ulti- 
mately relinquished the busiuess to him. 
' Eraser’s Magazine ’ was published by him, 
as well as the writings of John Stuart MiU, 
Buchle, Lewes, "Whewell, "Whately, Hare, 
Maurice, Hiugsley, Froude, and others. 

After the death in 1860 of his eldest son, 
John William Porher (1830-1800), who 
hod been in the business since 1848, Parher 
tooh into partnership William Butlor Bourn, 
who had been his principal assistant for 
nearly thirty years. The business, includ- 
ing stochs and copyrmbts, was, however, sold 
in 1863 to Messrs. Longman. Porhor died 
at Warren Corner House, near Farnham, 
Surrey, 18 _ May 1870, aged 78. He was 
twice married. _ By his first wife he left two 
daughters. His second wife^ who survivod 
Mm, was a daughtei'of Dr. Gideon Algernon 
Montcll [q. V.], the geologist; by her he left 
one sou and two daughters. 

[Robert Bowes’s Biographioal Notes on tbo 
University Printers . . .In Oambridge, a reprint 
from the Oombrirlgn Antiquarian Society’s Oom- 
munications, 1886, pp. 329 sq.; BooksslUr, 1 Juno 
1870, pp. 401-2, and 18 Jan. 1801, p. 2 j 
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Athonsum, 17 Nov. 1800, p. 873; CuDmo^ 
History ut Boulcsellurs, ]jp. 317-21; SmiW, 
Men ot Invoulion and Indnslry, 1884, pp, 

217.1 n. R. T. 

PAHKER, MARTIN (d. 1666 P), ballad- 
monger, soems lo have boon a native of 
London and a royalist. In ‘Vox Borealis' 
(1641) be is described os ‘ tbo Prolate Poet 
who made many ba.Ho ballarls ngiiiuet tlie 
Soots, for which bo waM like to have a taste 
of Justice Long’s liberality [Justico Long= 
the Long Parliiimont], and hardly escaped 
the powdering tubb, wliiob tlio vulgar call a 
prison ; but now he swears that ho will never 
put pen to paper for Iho prclats again, but 

betnkohimsolitohispitchtKanneandTobaeco 

and Pipe, and learno to sell hie fvothio Pete 
againe and give over I’oetrio.’ 

Whether Parker had oviir boon a tavern- 
Itoopor (as BeemB hero impliod) there h no 
ovidonoe to hhow; but howaa not converted 
into a rouudlioad, as in 1613 ho produced 
the words of the oolobratud song, ■'When 
the kinjj enjoyes his owno agivin,’ the authoi- 
ship bomg settled by the remark of Oammet 
Gowty-lc^s in "riic OosMips’ Feast’ (1047); 
‘By my faith Martin Parker novov got a fairer 
hrat ; no. not when he penned that sweet 
ballad, Whon tho kin;[ onjoyos his owno 
again.”’ Tho original roimiiij howovor, was 
* When tho king oomen homo m peace again’ 
(lioa'buri/he (Jolleotion of lialliuU, iit. 266; 
Loyal Garland, 1671 and lOSQ; Itnsoi, 
Aneimt Sonya). Ritenn calls it the most 
famous and popular air over luiard in this 
country, Invented to support tho deoliniug 
iuterest of Charles I, tho song sorvod witn 
more success to koep up tho iipirits of the 
cavaliers and promote the sucoession of bis 
sou. It was niitiirally usod lo culobralo tbe 
Restoration, while after tho revolution it 
became a loyal adlierout of tlie Prolondet. 
Parker perhaps died in 1050, when he is com- 
memorated in ‘ A Sportive I'kiucral El^y,’ 
written bv ‘ S. F.’ upon the hullad-writet. 
along with ‘Robbiii the Annyseod Seller, 
and ' Archee’ tho king’s jester [see Abu- 
STKoira, AMOiiroALP]. Parker’s familiar signa- 
ture, ' bf.P,,’ was a1 tauhod to numerous ballads 
after this date, but tho popular initials may 
well hove been borrowed by Lambert, Cotes, 
and other printers whom Parker had been 
in the habit of supplying. On the other 
liand, the assumption of Parker’s death wbila 
he was still olive may have given point lo a 
doprooiatory 'olegy’ such as that by 'S. F.,’ 
who was probably one of Parker's rivals. 
Yot the foot that no reloliatory ode by Parker 
is discovorable must bo oonsidorod us strong 
evidence that he was not alivo after 1060. 
Equally at home in tho sontimontal and tbs 
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broftdly humorous vein, Parker, who was a 
strict, oonservalivo in his art, must be con- 
sidered the worthiest seveuteenth-century 
Bueeesaor of William Elderton fq. v.] Dryden 
rommends him as the best ballad-maker of 
his day. Sheppard alluded to him in his 
'Times Displayed' (1646) as 

That ball.id-raator . . . now extold 

With the great name of poet ; 

and Fleoknoe, in his ‘ Misoellania’ (1653), 
spoke of him as inspired with the spirit of 
halletting, though ‘ S. F.’ mischievously at- 
tributed the inspiration to Parker’s practice 
of ‘ bathing his beak’ in nut-brown ale, 

In addition to broadsides ondballads printed 
in single shoots, Parker produced a number 
of small books, often mere chapbooks, of 
which the following are the moat important : 
1. ‘ A. true Tale of Pobbin Hood j or a brief 
Touche of the Life and Death of that Re- 
nowned Outlaw, Robert Earle of Hunting- 
don, who lived and died inA.n. 1198,’ b.l. for 
T. Cotes, 1082, London, fivo (Itrit. Mus.) 

з. ‘The Nightingale Warbling forth her owne 

Disaster; or the Rape of Philomela,’ 1632, 
8vo. The only known copy of this quaint 
poem, which was dedicated to Henry Parker, 
lord Morley and Mouteaglo, is in the Hath 
collection. A few copies wore, however, re- 
printed for A. Slrettell, one of which is in 
the British Museum (cf. Cokshk, Colleotanea, 
and CoLninii, lii/il. Cat.) 3. ‘ Robin Con- 
science, or Conscionablo Robin, in English 
moeter,’ 1636, 12mo, Brit. Mus. A satirical 
b.xllad which overstepped the usual ballad 
limits, and had consequently to bo printed in 
the form of a ohapbook. It is reprinted in 
the ‘ Harleian Miscellany’ (cf. Hasluwood, 
JBrif. Bibliogr. ii. 048). 4, ‘ A briefs Dis- 

section of Germaines Affliction with Warre, 
Pestilence, and Famine, and other doducable 
Miseries, lachrimablo to speak of; more la- 
mentable to partake of. Sent as a (friendly) 
monitor to England, warning her to beware 
of {gmerally) Ingratitude and Security, as 
also (PartioularljO other greevous sinnes, tho 
weight whereof Gormaiw hath a long time 
felt” (verso), 1638, 8vo (Brit. Mus.) 6. ‘ The 
Poet’s Blind Man’s Bough, or have among 
you my Blind Harpers,’ 10 11 , 8vo. The olgeot 
of these verses was to reply with severity to 
some anonymous scribblers, tho author of 
‘Vo’t Borealis’ among them, who had be- 
spit tered Parker with abuse for being on ad- 
vocate of Laud. In it he says ' whatever yet 
was published by mee was known by Martin 
Parker, or M, P.’ (see Harlewood, Bn't, BUtl. 

и. 431; OonsEB, Col/ecf. V. 114 ; Bihl.Heber. 
p. 227). 6. ‘ Barry White his Humour,’ n.d. 
i2mo. 'The only known copy is in the Bod- 


leian Library, and consists of a few leaves of 
comical opinions each concluding with tho 
words ‘ This is Harry Whit e his humour.’ It 
was reprinted in J. O.Halliwell’s ‘ Literature 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century,’ 
illuBtrated (Brit, Bibliogr. ii. 649). 

Parker also appears to have produced Ro- 
mances, his ‘Guy, Earl of Warwick,’ having 
been entered at Stationers’ Hull in 1640, 
while ‘ A most admirable Historie of that 
most renowned Christian Worthy, Arthur, 
Ring of the Britaines,’ b.l., 4to, appeared with 
his well-known signatiu'o in 1060. More- 
over, in the mock romance of ‘ Don Zara del 
Fogo,’ 1656, Parker is alluded to in a mar- 
ginal note as author of an heroic poem calk'd 
‘Valentine and Orson.’ 

Parker’s most popular ballads included, 
besides a first draft of ‘ When the king enjoyes 
his owne again,’ a revised and final version of 
the excellent ballad of ‘ The Xing and a pooi’o 
Northerno Man, showing how a Poore North- 
umberland man, a tenant of the king, being 
wronged by a lawyer (his neighbour), wont 
to the king himself to make knowne his 
grievances. Full of simple mirth and merry 
plains jests. Printed by Thos. Cotes, Lon- 
don, 1040’ (reprinted by tho Percy Society, 
1841). The song ‘ When the slormy winds 
do blow’ is moreover derived from an ori- 
ginal ballad by Parker, entitled ‘ Raylors for 
my Money,’ but containing tlio words of tho 
present title os a refrain (Fepi/a Collcotion, 
1 . 420); a version, entitled ‘Neptune’s Raging 
Fury,’ is printed in Ashton’s ‘Real Sailoi'- 
Songs,’ 1891. 

Among the less-known bull ads by Parker 
may be cited from the uniquo oolleolion iu 
the British Museum ‘The Cooper of Norfolk’ 
(1626) ; ‘ Rochell her yielding to the Obedi- 
ence of the Frenoli King’ (1628); ‘ An Ex- 
cellent New Medley’ (1630); ‘The Despo- 
rato Dameells Tragedy, or the Faithless 
Young Man’ (1080) ; ‘ The Bonny Bryer, or 
a Lancashire Lasse, hor sore Liiiuimlation 
for the Death of her Love and her nwiiu 
Reputation’ (1630); ‘A briefo Dcscriplion 
of the Triumphal Show made by tho Rt. 
Hon. Algernon Percie, Earl of Northumber- 
land, at his Installation into the princelio 
Fraternitio of the Garter, 13 May 1035’ (re- 
printed in 1861) ; ‘ Tho Whoremongers Con- 
version’ (1636) ; ‘ A Fayre Portion for a 
Fayre Mayd’ (1636) ; ‘ A good Workeman 
needes never want Works* (1 6S6) ; ‘ Mans 
Felicity and Minery, which is a good Wife 
and a bad’ (1686); ‘The Honor of tho Inna 
of Court Gentlemen’ (1636); ‘APairo of 
Turtle Doves’ (16J0); ‘A Messo of Good 
Fellows' (1640) ; ‘ John and Joan, or a mad 
Couple well met’ (1641); ‘Have among you 
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good ■Women’ (1641); ‘Tiobm and Kale, a 
Bad Husband converted by o good Wife’ 
' The Distressed virgin’ (lODB). 

Hes of others catalogued under ‘ M.P.’ 
in the British Museum Library ara_ given in 
Haelitt’s ‘Bibliographical Oollcotions.’ A. 
few additional baUacta, such as ‘ The Pope’s 
Pedigro ’ and ‘ AW aming to all Lewd Livers,’ 
probably written by ParW, are described in 
the Earl of Crawford’s ' Catalogue of a Col- 
led ion of English Ballads of the X'VIIth and 
XVIIIth Centuries.’ 


I Brydges’s ConsiuM Litoraria, vii. 53 ; Corsar’s 
ColleetanoaAnglo-Poetiea(01iath/im iS()c.),v. 110; 
Oollier’s Bibliogr, Oat. ii. 1 02 ; Crawford's Oat. p. 
610 ; Chappell's Ancient Pnpnlar Music, i. 212; 
Bitson’sHibl. Anglo-Poclica; Hindley’sOldBouk 
Collectoi’s Miscellany, vol. iii, ; liilson’s Ancient 
Popular Poetry, vol. ii. ; Drydan’a Comodios, 1701, 
p. 217; Bazlitt's Bibliographical Collections; 
lowniloh’s Bibliogtaphnr’s Manual, iii. 1776; 
Add. MS. 24 191, f. 101 (Ilimter'a ChovusVatum) ; 
Bibliotheca Heboriana; Notes and Queries, 2mi 
ser. X.212.] T. S. 

PAEKBE, MATTflEW (1(504-1676), 
archbishop of Canterbury, honi at. Norwich, 
in the parish of fc!t. Saviour, on 6 Aug. 1604, 
was son of William Parlcer, a calenderor of 
stuffs, and Alice his wife, whose maiden 
name was Monins. Prom memoranda made 
by Park'!' himself litfe in life, we learn that 
he was taught grammar hy William Neve, 
whom ho characterises as ‘ an easy and luntl 
sohoohnnster.’ When only twelve years of 
age he lost his father ; his mother, who at- 
tained the age of eighty-two, married again, 
her second husband being John Baker, de- 
scribed os ‘ o gentleman,' who proved an ex- 
cellent stepfather. Of the surviving eliil- 
dren hy the first marriage, Matthew was the 
eldest; the aocond, Botolph, of whom little 
is known, aftenvards took orders ; Thomas, 
the third, became mayor of Norwich, and 
maintained throughout life fraternal affec- 
tion and admiration for his distinguished 
brother. Porker’s relations with his half- 
brother, John Baker, were no less cordial, 
and the latter proved a generous benefactor 
to Corpus Oliristi College, Cambridge. 

In Sepleuihor 1633 Matthew was sent to 
Cambridge, moinly, though not entirely, at 
his mother’s expense, and was there educated, 
‘partly at St. Ifaiw’B Hostel, and partly at 
Corpus Ohribti College’ {Corre^mdenae, 
Append, p. 481). In Mwch 16S2~3 lie was 
elected abihle-clcrk, and in 1636 was admitted 
B.A. On 33 Dec. 1636 he become a suh- 
deacon; wos ordained deacon on 30 April 
1637, and priest on 16 Jana in the same 
year. In the following September he was 
elected a fellow of his college. In 1528 he 


commenced M.A. WhenWolsey was fninifl, 
ing Cardinal Oollego (al’torwards I'lmji; 
Ohuroh) at Oxford, Parkor wtt.s one of the 
promising youn^ Cambridge solinlars wlinai 
the cardinal invitod to become fellows i if flu 
society ; but, at the advico of his friends he 
declined the offer. Tt was about this time 
that he became associated with a group of 
students ill the university who had a large 
share in bringing about tho Rerurmalion m 
England, and were widely known na the 
* Cambridge Hoformors,’ Among their iium- 
her were 'J’liomoB Bilney [^. v.], Stafford, 
and Hugh Latimer [i^. v.J, with all of whom 
Parker formed a porrannunt friendship. Tho 
majority of this littln hand was mainly in- 
^i'red hy Luther’s writings, and osponsed his 
doctrines. Parker, howovor, who, after at- 
taining to his haeliolor’s degvi'o, luul devoted 
seven years to tho study of the fathers, saw 
much in Imthor’s teaching which gave him 
pause, and maintained an indejimulonou of 

a ment which cont rusts very Jiivoiirably 
1 the strong partisiinsliip of tlie Initheraii 
parly generally. To those ]iiit rial in sliidici, 
indeed, we may fairly iittribiito that gvoator 
moderation of spirit wliioh he oxlniiilod in 
questions of dootrino in iifliir life and his 
disliko of tho iulolerauoii wliielieliiinielerised 
the Marian exiles on tlieir return to Eiit 
laud. 

To liis acquirements as a theologian ho 
united a popular stylo of imlpit oratory, 
which induced Ornnraer, in I6.'j!t, to license 
him to pi’oaoh throughout the sniilhorn pra- 
viiico; Tin roluctaiilly ooiisenled to nssuiiin 
tho olfioo of ohnplaiii to Anim Bohiyn, to 
which ho was appointed on .‘tO Mareli' irill'i. 
With this appoint moiit was assooiiitod tho 
deanery of tliii college of fit. John tho Bap- 
tist at Stoke-hy-Cliiro in Hiiffolk. 'rito 
collegu had originally been ii cell of tho 
famous moiiaslory at Boo, hut was now n 
school for I ho cdiiciitiouof the see.iihiv clergy. 
On 4 Nov. Parkor was iust idled us dnan. tt 
was a pleasant retreat., the vet irmneiit and 
the duties of which wore equally coiigeiiliil 
to him: and lioro, accordingly— iit Ids ‘ Tus- 
culanum,’ ashw iriend Walter I Tiiildou w.is 
wont to stylo it— -the next twelve years of 
his lifu wevo mainly spent, varied, liowover, 
hy occasional visits to Oauiliridgo and to 
court. In tho college overwhioh li(>])resided 
he took tho waimest interest, drawing up 
new sliitiitos for its government, and found- 
ing a grammar school in oonneolion with it 
for the better instruction of its I'utuvc mem- 
bers in Latin. Tho statutes which he gave 
were ooiisidored so judicious that in 16J0 
the Duke of Norfolk, when designing asimllsr 
foundationalThotfoi'djtook thorn fora model. 
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A noteworthy provision was one wlierehy the 
lecturer was required to deliver his discourse 
not only in Latin, but also in English. ‘ for the 
capacity of those that he not learned ’ (Stbtph, 
L^e, ed. 18i21, i. 1 7). Parker was at this time 
in but poor health, in consequence of which 
a grace was passed in 1636 by the Cambridge 
senate allowing him to preach with his head 
covered, In 1636 he proceeded B.D., and on 
1 March 1637 was appointed chaplain to the 
king j in the following year he proceeded D.I). 
Although his name does not appear as one of 
the compilers of the ‘ Institution of a Chris- 
tian Man’ (1637), he took a deep interest in 
the work, and his devotion to theological 
studies continued imabated. He did not, 
however, escape the imputation of heresy; 
and in 163Q he was formally accused before 
Lord-chancellor Audley by one George Colt 
and other inhabitants of Ohire, the allegations 
against him being the use of language that 
was either unauthorised or disloyal on such 
subjects as the Roman observance of Easter, 
the veneration of relics, and the purposes to 
which taxes were converted by the crown. 
Audley dismissed all the charges as frivolous, 
and exhorted Parker ‘to go on and fear not’ 
(manuscript note on letter from Parker to 
Dr. Stokes, in Corp, Coll. Libraiy). That he 
lost nothing in favoiu- witli those in power 
may he inierred from his presentation in 
1642 to tho living of Aslidon in Essex, and 
to a preheiidal stall at Ely. On 30 April 
1614 ne resigned the rectory of Ashdon, and 
on the following day w-as presented to that 
of Durlingham in Norfolk. On the 4th of 
the ensuing December he was elected, in 
obedience to a royal mandate, master of his 
college at Cambridge. In the letter recom- 
mending him to tho foDows ho is doscribed 
as one, ‘ as well for his approved learning, 
wisdom, and honesty, as lor his singular 
grace and industry in bringing im youth in 
virtue and learning, so apt for the exercise 
of the said rooms, as it is thought very hard 
to find the like for all respects and purposes ’ 
(Stetph, Life, i. 28^. 

In his new capacity Parker exhibited his 
habitual energy and conscientiousness. He 
caused inventories of the goods ofthecollego 
to he made, and enacted a rule for an inspec- 
tion of the same every three years. Finding 
the accounts in confusion, he voduced them 
to order, and diroctod that they should he 
annually written out on paroWont. A 
careful inventory of the estates belonging to 
tho society was prepared, with exact state- 
ments of thoir boundaries and rentals. Ho 
also, with the assist anco of his friend. Dr. 
William May fq. v.], revised the statutes, 
and inslruotod his secretary, ,Tohn .Toseolyn 


or Josselin fq. v.], to compile the history of 
the college UHntoriola, pp. 38-40). 

On 26 Jan. 1644-6 he was elected to 
the ofiice of vicc-ohanoellor of the univer- 
sity, and on the 26th of the following Sep- 
tember was presented by the college to the 
living of Landbeaoh in the county of Cam- 
bridge. His tenure of office was not unoo- 
coi^auied with anxiety. The performance 
at Christ’s College of a srandalous play, en- 
titled ‘Pammachiits,’ designed to bring the 
Roman ceremonial and the papacy into con- 
tempt, led to a rigorous inquiry being insti- 
tuted by Gardiner, then ohaneollor of tho 
university; Parker unwisely sought to pal- 
liate the facts, and his conduct on (his occa- 
sion lost Mm the good opinion of Gardiner 
for the rest of his caroor. The spoliation 
with which tho colleges generally wore 
threatened in tho closing years of llenry’s 
reign was manfully opposed by Parker, who 
also Bucceoded in averting for a time the 
suppression of liis college at Stoke. On 
16 Jan. 1546-G ho was appointed one of a 
commission of three to survey the property 
of all tho colleges in tho nnivorsity | and the 
report which the commission presented to 
Henry at Hampton Court proved the means 
of saving the university from further losses 
for a time. On tho soqnostration of Stoko 
College in tho follotving reign, he roooived a 
pension of 40f. per annum j and shortly after 
(24 June 1547) he married Margaret, the 
daughter of Robert Ilarlostono, gontleinau, 
of Mattishall. Norfolk, an ardent supporter 
of the roformod doctrines. On 7 Fel). 1648-0 
he was again elected vice-cliancellor (Cone- 
spmideim, p. 482). 

On the outbreak of Eel’s rebollioiiinl649 
he visited tho camp near Norwich, and used 
his host endeavours to dissnade the rebels 
from further excessesj althou{'h at consider- 
able personal risk. With Mart in Bucer [q. v.], 
who was for a short time regius professor of 
divinity at Cambridge, Parker lived on terms 
of elosost friendship ; was appointed by him 
ono of his executors; and on Ms fr'iond’s 
death (February 1661) prcachnd his funeral 
sermon. Throughout thoroign of Edward VI 
Parker continned to grow rapidly in favour 
with the roformers, and on 7 Oct. 1662 was 
installed in the rich deanery of fancoln. On 
the accession of Mary he was led to ospouse 
the cause of Lady Jane Grey, and was one 
of a small party who supped with Northum- 
herland when the latter passed through 
Cambridgo on Ms march for the north. He 
accordingly found himself completely ob- 
noxious to tho anthoritieB in power; tho 
fact of his marriage alone supplying sufeoieiit 
ground for depriving Mm of all his prefer* 
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ments. Tlii'oiighuut tlie roign, altliougli he 
did not quit the realm, he lived in complete 
ohscimty, and in continual fear of hia place 
of concealment being diacovered. On one 
occasion, being compelled to flee by night 
from his piirsners, he sustained severe injury 
thorough a fall from his horse, which alto- 
gether disabled him for a time, and from the 
effects of which he never entirely recovered. 
Although under the necessity of frequently 
changiiighis abode, he nevertheless contrived 
to carry on his studios, and, long after, de- 
clared that he thus passed a time of iar 
more solid enjoyment than when Immersed 
in the varied duties and anxieties of the 
episcopal palace (ib. p. 483). 

On the accession of Elizabeth he was one 
of the commissioners appointed (December 
1068) to revise the prayer-book ; but an ague 
detained him in the country, and in that 
important work he had consequently no 
share. It appears to have been his own 
wish to return to Cambridge, where he was 
anxious, above all things, to devote himsell 
to the service of the univerbity, the state of 
which he describes as ‘ miserable.’ lie soon, 
however, received a summons from Lord- 
keeper Bacon to repair to London ’ for matter 
touching himself.’ Surmising that he was 
marked out for high preferment, ho plainly 
intimated hia reluctance to leave Cambridge, 
declaring that he ‘ had rather have euoh a 
thing OB Beuet College ... a living of twenty 
nobles by the year at the most, thon to dwell 
in tire deanery of Lincoln, which ie two hun- 
dred at the least ’ (ii. p. 61). A second 
summons (30 Dec.), sent hy Cecil in the 
name of the queen, made it clear that it 
was designed to appoint him to the vaconteee 
of Canterbury. His ‘nolo’ was emphatic, 
and he urgently petitioned Elizabeth to bo 
excused from llie oflicej alleging, among 
other reasons, his infirmity resnltiug from 
his accident. But the pressure brought to 
hear upon him was more than he coidd resist, 
and he ultimately yielded. That his reluc- 
tance was genuine can hardly he questioned. 
Tie long afterwards, indeed, privately de- 
rlared that ‘ if he had not been so much 
bound to the mother ’ (Anno Boleyn) ‘ ho 
would not 80 soon have granted to serve the 
daughter’ (Srayrn, ii. 121). Nor, when 
the difHcultiea which hie foresaw are con- 
sidered, can his conduct fairly be pronounced 
unreasonable, and not least among those 
difficulties was the aversion with which 
Elizabeth was known to look upon clerical 
marriages, and the fact that, in the new ‘ In- 
junctions ’ just issued, such marriages had 
been distinctly discouraged. But, his soruplcs 
once overcome. Porker showed himse]/ as 


courageous and active as ho had before bean 
diitident, and oven during the few montlis 
that preceded his consecration he veutuied 
to ooirfront the royal rapacity hy sncoessfnl 
opposition to a scheme whoroby valuable 
lordships and manors woro to be taken from 
certain bishoprics, and the loss imperfectly 
compensated oy the bestowal of improprie- 
tions and tenths ( Coireapondence, pp. 97-101), 
With equal courage he advised Elizahsth to 
remove tho crucifix and lightod caudles in her 
private chapel. It was no slight addition to 
his anxieties that it devolved upon him to 
provide for the safe custody of the deprived 
recusant bishops Outhbert Tunstal, Thirlby, 
and others. By general admission, his treat, 
ment of those occlosinstics, at whoso hands 
he had himself sullbred much, was lenient 
and humane. 

It was not tmtil 18 ,Tuly 1659, when the 
see of Oantpvbury had iilviuidy boon vacant 
for more than eight monlhs, that tho royal 
letters issued for Parker’s elect ion to the 
orchhishoprio. The election t.ook place on 
1 Aug., and on 9 Sept, tho order fbr hia 
consecration, as ‘ aroliDisiiop and pastor of 
tho cathedral and metropolitan church of 
Ohrist at Oantorbury,’ was given under the 
peat seal (iSfaifi Poyjfirs, Dorn. EHz. vi. No.41), 
The oeremosiy acquired oxoopl tonal import- 
anca from tho foot that the Homan ritual 
was not observed, a feature which led long 
after to tho circulation of reports by unsevu- 
ymlouB members of the Homan catholic party 
of a kind calculated to bring the validity ot 
tho whole ceremony into question. As it 
was, it was not carried into oilbot without 
difficulty. Tho throe bishops ovlginoUy ap- 
pointed to perform tho net — ^Tunst lU, Browne, 
and Poolo — refused complianco; and on 
6 Dbc._ a new commission was appointed, 
consisting of seven other bishops, who weto 
empowered collectively to curry out tha 
royal purpose. Of those seven, four — Barlow 
fformerly bishop of Bath and Wells), Soory 
(formerly bishop of Ohiohester), Oovordnie 
(formerly bishop of Exeter), ana Ilodgkint 
(suiTnigan bishop of Bedford) — consoiitod to 
erform the ceremony; and, the election 
aving been confirmed on 0 Doc. at tha 
church of St. Maty-le-Bow, tho consecration 
took ^ace on 17 Dec, in the ohnpol of Lam- 
beth Falaco, 

Deeply conscious of tho imporliince at- 
taohing to the ceremony as directly affecting 
the whole question of episcopal suoocssion in 
the ohuivh of England, Parker caused an 
aooount of tho order of tho rites and cero- 
monies iised on tho occasion to be drawn up 
in Latin and deposited with olhor maun- 
scripts, all of which he afterwards bequeathed 
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to Coipns OliriBti College. Of tlio gemiine- 
jiess of tills document there can he no ques- 
tion, and among the details which it estn- 
hlishes the following are especially note- 
worthy : (1) That the royal mandate for the 
consecration was produced at the consecra- 
tion and read; (2) that Parker took the re- 
quired oaths ; (3) that the presiding hishop 
proceeded with the litany, and that the re- 
maining service which he used was according 
to the form of the hook prescrihed hy par- 
liament (i.e. the second prayer-hook of Ed- 
ward VI) ; (4) that the archhishop received the 
imposition of the hands of all the four olR- 
ciating bishops ; (6) that, together with cer- 
tain others, ho afterwards received the holy 
•jacrament ; (6) that the ceremony was not 
privately performed, hut that among the wit- 
nesses were Grindal, hishop-elect of London, 
and two other hlshops, the archhishoii’s regis- 
trary, the registrary of the prerogative court 
of Canterbury, and two notaries public (see 
Goodwut, Account of the jRitea and Cere- 
ntonies at the Conseemfion of Archbiekop 
Parker, Oamhr. 1841). This evidence alone 
sulSccs, consequently, to disprove tlie soau- 
dtdous story, first circulated more than forty 
years later hy unscrupulous Bomanists, to 
iho effect that Parker and others wore ad- 
mitted bishops hy Scon in on inn in Chcapside 
called the Nag's Head, and that the method 
of their admission was irregular and the 
manner irreverent (S'rnTPJi, ii.ll7-8). These 
misrepresentations became, however, long 
and widely current, and, though completely 
exposed by Archbishop Bramhall [q. v.\ were 
still so freely circulated that Thomas Morton 
[q. V.], the eminent hishop of D urham, deemed 
it desirable to a^ipond a declaration to his 
will (16 April 1008), denouncing them as an 
• abominable fiction,’ which he believed to 
have proceeded from ‘ the Father of Lyes ’ 
(Bakwtoic, L^e, lip. 48, 111, 113) [see Bab- 
low, Thomas]. 

In the following February Parker made 
Ms declaration, acknowledging the royal 
supremacy, and taking the oaths of homage 
and allegiance {Stale Papers, Bom. Eliz. xi. 
No. 23), and in the ( ourm of the ensuing 
March he recoivedfromNichnla.s Heath [q.v.J, 
the deprived archhishop of York, and the 
other deprived bishops, a letter denouncing 
the theory of the now episcopate os subver- 
sive of the papal authority. The reply which 
he drew up (26 March 1560), and submitted 
to the approval of the queen and council, 
defines in the main the position of the great 
majority of the divines of the church of Eng- 
land since his time, as pounded on the lie- 
formation of Edward Vl, and definitively 
repudiating the jurisdiction and doctrinal 
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decisions of the Homan poutiii' (Correw, pp. 
100-13). 

From this time Parker’s personal history 
becomes to a great extent merged in the 
history of the church over which he presided, 
and he stands identified with the formation 
and direction of that groat party afterwards 
known ns the Anglican party , which sought to 
establish a tnedfotifo hot ween Itomanism and 
Puritanism. The dilfieultios attendant uiion 
such a policy were, however, considerahle. 
The Lutheran party would not accept tho 
institution of bishops or tho theory of epi- 
scopal succession. The reforinors demurred 
at much that the prayer-book contained, as 
savouring of modimval superstition. Thu 
Homan catholic party, after the refusal of 
Elizabeth to receive the papal nuncio and 
to send representatives to the council of 
Trent, felt that the breach with Home hardly 
admitted of being rimairod. Elizabeth her- 
self openly supported Parker, and on 29 July 
1600 dined with him at Lambuth ; but a few 
weeks later ho was under the necessity of 
remonstrating Avith hor on the manner in 
which the appointments to the northern secs 
were delayed in order that thuir revenues 
might be appropriated by tho crown; while 
the queen at one time threatened to carry 
into practical efleot her dislike of clerical 
marriages. The temper and sound judg- 
ment with which, amid all these dilfioultios, 
Parker continued resolutely to pursue the 
policy which ho had marked out, entitlu him 
to high praise. That policy, as described 
in his own Avords, was one, not of innova- 
tion, but of restoration; it was his aim 
‘ that that most holy and godly form of dis- 
cipline Avhich Avas commonly used in tho 
p^itivo church might be called homo 
apin.’ inpursunneo of this aim, ho revived 
tho poAvers of convocation, and defined his 
own anlhorityin relation to that body undor 
tlio now conditions resulting from the repu- 
diation of tho outhority of tho Homan pon- 
tiff. With tho assent of that body ho ro vised 
tho articles, Avhich in 1662 wore reduced 
from forty-two to thirty-nine, and substan- 
lially assumed tho form finally agreed upon 
in 1571. Ho also instruct od Waller Iladdon 
[q. V.] to proparo a new odition of tho Latin 
prayer-book for use in colloginto churches, 
and the extent to Avhich tho saints’ days of 
tho Homan calendar wore retained in tliia 
compilation bIioavs that he was desirous of 
conciliating, os far as possible, tho considor- 
ablo Itoman catholic clement which still 
existed at the two universities. Ilis most 
distinguished service to the theological 
studios of his day Avas, however, the publi- 
cation of the ‘Bishops’ Bible,’ an undertaking 
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by wlicli, from 1663 to 1608, his time and 
energies wore largely occupied, althougb tlie 
credit of originating tlie sobeme would ap- 
pear to be due to Hicbard Oox [q.v.],_bi8]iop 
of Ely (see CoopitB, AtheneB Cantahv. i. 440). 
But Parker undoubtedly bore the chief bur- 
den in carrying it into aceomplishmont, de- 
voting several years to the coUeclion of 
materials and making choice of the most 
competent scholars, and personally under- 
taking the direction of the entire work. In 
assuming this function ho required his co- 
adjutors studiously to abstain from the in- 
sertion of notes and criticisms like thoso 
which had given such deep oflanee in Tyn- 
dal’s version. His actual share in (he work 
of translation cannot now bo accurately as- 
certained ; but, according to tlie original as- 
signment of the diflereut portions, ns speci- 
lied in a letter to Oocil (6 Out. 1608), he was 
himself to undertake, in addition to the pre- 
faces, &c,, Genesis, Exodus, Mattiiew, Idark, 
and the Paulino Epistles, excepting llomnns 
and 1 Oorinthiaus. The harmonious spirit 
in which he and his fellow-ivorkers iiroso- 
cuted and completed their labours is indi- 
cated by the fact that, in his will, he be- 
queathed legacies to six of their number. 
At the time of the completion ho was too 
unwell to bo able to present a copy to Eliza- 
beth in person; but he addressed a letter 
to hie sovereign, in which he pointed out 
the chief features of dili'erouce between this 
and the Genevan version, at the same time 
expressing his conviction that it would tend 
to the promotion of conformity if it were 
commanded that this version, and no other, 
should he read in churches {State Papeni, 
Dorn, Eliz. xlviii. No. (i). 

In the midst of this congenial labour Parker 
found himself suddenly involved in an irril at- 
ing controversy, brought about by the publi- 
cation in 1666 of hie celebrated ‘ Advertieo- 
ments,’ a series of enactments drawn up by 
him, iu concert with other bishops, ‘ partly 
for due order in the public administration of 
common prayers and using the holy sacra- 
ments, and partly for the appoj'el of all per- 
sons ecclesiastical, by virtueof thequeen’slot- 
ters commanding the same.’ The vestments 
therein prescribed — the cope, the surplice, 
and the square cap — probably repreeented 
the minimum with which Elizabeth could 
he content ; but, with her habituol evasive- 
ness, she withheld her open approval, and 
it is generally agreed that the ‘ Advertise- 
ments,’ as a whole, never received her formal 
sanction (see Church Quarterly Jlevim, xvii. 
64-60). Parker hod, accordingly, to hear 
the brunt of the disfavour with which they 
were received by the puritan party, and, to 


quote the language of Slrypi>, ‘all the tb- 
maiuder of his days were embitl erod by Hie 
labours and pains ’ in whinh ho thus booame 
involved. The surplice and the square cap 
were eapooially objectionablo to the paity 
which favoured the Genevan discipline, and 
Sampson, dean of Ohvist Chiiroli, allogetlior 
refused to wear the cap. lie was oonee- 
queully deprived of his ofllce by the quoan’a 
orders, and placed in coiifineinont. Parker 
was deeply pained at sucli a result, and did 
his best to mitigate the rigour of the sen- 
tence. 

At Oaiilorbury tlu' nvehiepiscopal palace 
was a centre of sumptumis anil even profiise 
hosjiilahfy,- and in iil. \Vhi1auntido,ou 
Tiiiiity Sunday, and at the .Inly assizes, the 
priucijml clergy and laity were ontortiiined 
ot a series of splendid banquets. After the 
lost oeetision, on Parker's return to Lam- 
beth, ho received the dislingnishod compli- 
inent of being appointed goillallier, togotlior 
with the lIultD of Norfolk, to Elizabeth's 
godson, Edvvardus Portuniitiib, tlio nephew 
of the king of Sweden. 

AtCamhridgo Ihe zealof lliu puritan party, 
then led by 'riiomas Oarlwright (1636-1008) 
fn. v.j, oecasioned both Parker and Oeeil, the 
chnncollor of the univorsily, no lit tie trouble, 
In 1606 this feeling extended to painted 
windows and ‘ wipuvstitions monumsnle' 
generally, and Parker deemed it necessary to 
make an oxiimple of one George AVithors, a 
luomher of his own college, by suspendiug 
him from his fellowship, lii Ht. .John’s awl 
Trinity the dislike to tlio surjilice was so 
strong that some of the seniors of the aca- 
demic body, among whom was Whitgift, 
addressed a lotlor to (Jocil, urging that the 
‘Advertisements ’ should not ho made com- 
pulsory. Cecil consulted Parker, whose ad- 
vice was aguiust concession, and further de- 
moust rat ions followed ; while, on the other 
. hand, it was deemed necessary to taice pro- 
ceedings against Dr, John Gains fq. v.],inaBt('v 
of Oaius College, and other members of tlu* 
university who wore suspootod of favouring 
liomanism. 

It was in immodiat e connection with those 
events that, in 1670, a now ood(>, compiled 
by Whitgift, hut suporvisud by Piu-kor ia 
coni unction with Sandya and Grindal, was 
given to the university. By tlieso statutes, 
afterwards known os t ho El izahotlian statutes, 
the outire coustitiition of tlio uiiivorslty was 
materially modified, and, while the utmost 
cave was taken to guard against future inno- 
vation, the changes introduced amoiuii eel to 
a revolution in the history of the academic 
body. Of that revolution. Porker, in con- 
junction with the heads of liouses, was tha 
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chipf author, and incurred in oou&eiiuence a 
corresponding amount of unpopularity among 
the younger masters of arts, who ere mostly 
favourable to purilanism, and who uow mndo 
their appeal to Cecil. A series of objections 
was fons-arded for the chancellor’s considera- 
tion. Cecil referred them to Parker, who, 
in giving his opinion, denounced them ns 
‘mere quarrels of envie against their rulers ’ 
(State Papers, Dom. Elis. Ixxvviii. No. 1). 
The new statutes accordingly passed into 
law. The relations between Parker and the 
university, in his latter years, were thua lhr 
from being altogether cordial. Ilis devotion 
to its interests underwent, _ however, no 
diminution, and found expression in comiec- 
tion with other colleges besides his own. 
At the time that tho contest respect iug tho 
new statutes was at its height, we find him 
pleading with Cecil that tiie endowment of 
Manchester College (then marked out for 
dissolution) might be settled on St. John’s 
College, ‘where you were brought up for tho 
first beginning of your study ‘ (C’ojvcsp. p. 
Seri). But in little more than three months 
later (17 Aug. 1570) ho lost his ‘most be- 
loved and virtuous wife,’ whose remains 
were interred in the Buko of N orfolk’s chapel 
in Lambeth ; and for a considerable time 
after ho laboured under severe mental de- 
pression. lie roused himself when tho t idings 
of the massacre on St. Bartholomew’s eve 
(August 1672) reached England; and re- 
garding, in common with many others, the 
captive Mary Queen of Scots as tho real 
cause of the tragedy, he openly counselled 
her execution. 

At Cambridge a fresh cause of troublo 
presented itself in the following year, when 
Thomas Aldrich, who had been promoted to 
the mastership of Corpus Christ! on Parker’s 
recommendation, espoused the puritan doc- 
trines, reftised to proceed B.B., and, on being 
censured by Burgnloy, resigned office in order 
to anticipate deprivation (Masthrs, Hist, of 
College if Corpus Christi, od. 1768, pp. 110- 
112), Of the now definitely organised puri- 
tan party Parker habitually spoke ns ‘irri- 
table precisians,’ while they in turn stigma- 
tised him as ‘the Pope of Lambeth.’ Ilia 
exercise of church patronage, which had 
hitherto been impartial and judicious, began 
to be directed almost solely with the view 
of checking tho advance of the obno.xioua 
doctrines ; while, conscious of the strength of 
the opposing cm'reut, headed as it was by 
the oil-powerful Leicester, and of the waning 
fidelity of not a few among his own order, 
he withdrew more and more from society, 
and went but seldom to court. In Septem- 
ber 1673 he was, however, visited by the 


queen herself at Canterbury. His royal 
guest and her courtiers were splendidly en- 
tertained, and on their depart uro the arch- 
bishop presented Eli/abeth with a massive 
gold salt-cellar, valued at over two hundred 
marks, while each of tho courtiers received a 
copy of the volume ‘ Bo Visibili Monarchia ' 
designed as a reply to the malignant treatise 
of Nicholas Sanders [q. v.] Again, after the 
royal visit, his spirits sank. "Writing to 
Burghloy in the followingNovemb 0 r,ho says : 
‘ I have of late been shamefully deceived by 
some young men, and so I have boeu by some 
older men’ (Correip. p. 460). A year later 
he writes : ‘ I have little help, when I though t 
to have most. I toys out my tymo, partly 
with oopieing of books, partly in devising 
ordinances for scholoi's to holpe the ministry, 
partly in genealogies and so forth ’ (Stiwi'Ii, 
Life, Append. No. 9,')). He roused himself, 
however, to exorcise his authority in order- 
ing the discontinuance of ‘ prophesy inga ’ in 
the diocese of Norwich, where puritaiiism 
largely prevailed. The x>rivy council, under 
the inllueiice of Sniidys and Leicester, en- 
deavoured to set the prohibition aside ; but 
Elizabeth supported the primate, and tho 
prophesyings were discontinued (lA. bk. iv, 
c. 37). In Becember in the same year his 
second sou, Matthew, was carried oft) at the 
ago of twenty-three. His own health now 
began rapidly to fail; and, although his 
memory and mental faculties continued un- 
impaired to the last, ' the rheumatic Tompsis,’ 
as he torms it, proved an eifectual barrier to 
his xiassage over from Lambeth to attend the 
meetings of the privy council. Hu sulfered 
acutely from tho stone, and in March 1676 
more alarming symptoms of tho malady be- 
gan to appear, to which he ultimately suc- 
cumbed on 17 May following. 

Parker was buried in his private chapel 
at Lambeth, whero he had already caused 
his tomb to be placed ; and his funeral, of 
which Strype has printed the ‘ order,’ was 
honoured by a large and august following. 
An inscription, in Latin elegiacs, composed 
by’Walter Iladdon, was carved on the stone. 
'J?hi8 monument was, however, entirely de- 
stroyed in 1048, by tho order of Colonel Scot 
Uie regicido, when Farkor’s remains wore 
also disinterred and buried under a dunghill. 
After the Hestoration Archbishop Sann-oft 
caused them to bo rostorod to Uieir original 
resting-place, and composed an inscription, 
which he placed in the antcchapel, record- 
ing both the act of desecration and tho ra-- 
sloratiou of the monument. ' 

Parker died wealthy ; but his wealth and 
tho moons by which it wos acquired have 
boon the subjrot of much misrepresontation,- 
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As on example of those means, Fronde 
{Hist, of England, od. 1870, x. 410) has 
selected the faculties granted for minors to 
hiicceed to heneiices, a survival of abuses 
which had prevailed under the lioinan church, 
and whioh Grindul, on his accession to tho 
primacy, altogether abolished. In justioe to 
Parlcor, it is to be noted that this practice 
npm'ars to have gone on as a tradition ■which, 
as Strypo says, ho ‘ liked not of,’ and he even 
ottered in convocation to use his endeavours 
to have the court of faculties dissolved. 
This offer -was not approved; but Parker, on 
becoming aware oi certain irregularities 
which had sprung up in connection with the 
practice, issued ' Observations for Orders to 
he taken in tho Court of Faculties,’ whereby 
tho conditions under which faculties were 
granted and tho fees made payable were 
strictly detormiiiod (Stuvph, bk. iv. c. 

In reaiity it was one of Parker’s cliiof diih- 
cullies as primate that he found himself 
under the necessity of wstematicolly oppa- 
ing the rapacity of lillizaboth’s courtiers, 
especially in connection with impro{)riations. 
Their plundering xvos, however, encouraged 
by Leicester; and Parker, when on his death- 
bed, addressed a letter to tlie queen (which 
appears never to hove been sent) protesting 
against the spoliation of the revenues of the 
church, which was still going on, and cen- 
suring bothBurghley and Lonl-koeper Bacon 
for their complicity in these acts of malver- 
sation. 

nis private fortune had been considerably 
diminished by generous benefactions during 
his lifetime, and the remainder was be- 
queathed in a liko spirit. ' He was never of 
that mind,’ says Strype, ‘ to scrape together 
to leave gi-cat possessions to children.’ Prior 
TO his death a handsome now street in Cam- 
bridge, which he named University Street, 
leading from tho schools to Great St. Mary’s, 
had been constructed at his sole expense, and 
a legacy to the master and fhLlows of Corpus 
Christi College provided for its maintenance 
in good repair. To tho university library 
he presented in 1674 twenty-flvo manuscripts 
and twenty-five volumes printed on parch- 
ment, all provided with chains, together with 
fifty volumes of commontators on the Old 
and New Testament; of these a complete 
list is printed at the end of tho edition of his 
‘ De Antiquitate Britonnioro Fcclesiro ’ by 
Brake, published in 1729. To his own col- 
lege, feom the day when, a humble hible- 
clerk, he had plastered the ceiling of tho 
room below tho library, down to tho beque.st 
of his magnificent collection to the library 
itself, ho was on untiring honefaeior. Gifts 
of ground, more liberal commons, numerous 


repairs, valuable plato, a gallery adjoinisr 
the masler’e lodge, a fund for the maint^ 
nance of tho hall fire, and, finally, tho 'His- 
tory ' of the college, as oomjiilod under kij 
directions by his seci'etary, .lohn .Tosselm. 
successively a1 tested his muniliconce. 

Thu manuscripts which ho bequi'athod to 
the library, styled by Fuller ‘ the sun of 
English antiquity,' must, however, in tho 
estimation of post erity, outweigh all his other 
heuciiictions. TJie original list of the boohs 
transcribed on vellum, is pve.sorv('(l inOorpua 
OhriRti College Library, -witli a note (6 Aug. 
1693) by Jolm Parker, that the missing vo^ 
lumoB ‘ -WBaro not found by mo in my fathw's 
Librarie, but oil her lent or omhezoled, whereby 
1 could not deliver them to the oolledge,' 
Of this collection snmo account is given by 
Strypo (bk. iv. c. 2); and a eatiilogue was 
drawn up and printed by Thomas James 
(1673 P-1629) [q. V.] in I’lis ‘ Eclogu,’ the 
numerous defects of which induced William 
Stanley, master of tho college (1003-8), to 
publish in 1722 a fresh catalogue in folio. 
But this, again, iilthniigh a grout iinprDre< 
ment on the former, was wanting in critical 
Bcciiracy, ond was superseded by the pub- 
lication ill 1777 of the cntalogne by James 
Nasmilh, n former fellow of the sooiety. 
'Parkur’B apprueiiition of wlmt would be 
interesting to postorilyJ says the Bov. S.8. 
Ijiiwis (tho late nceomplislicd lihvarinn of tho 
college), ‘is nowhoro more clearly shown 
than in tho volume (No. 110) of aiilograpb 
lot I ora of his contomporarius ; these include 
signi-d let levs by King Edward VI, by queen 
Anna do Boiiillan [sic], by Oolot, Buther, 
Oalviii, and almost every notable cliaraolor 
of the Beformation agi*.’ 

IIo also founded tho grnmmnr auhool at 
Bochdiile in Lancashire, the deed of founda- 
tion of which is preserved in tho oollogo 
library ; and rebuilt tho great hall at Can- 
terbury. 

It is, indeed, greatly to Parkor’s Ivononr 
that, amid the onerous duties and niivoiiomiid 
controversies which so largely absorbed bis 
time and onergies lliroiiglioiit his priinaoi, 
Ms love for learning and earo for his oolle^ 
and liis university remained unimpaired. 
His position gavo liim exceptional oppoi'- 
tiinities for sceuring und preserving literary 
trensurea, nnd he turned tlinm to iho bast 
account. Wit bin a few moiil Its after his eoii- 
sociution wu find him instructing Jolm Bale 
fq.v.]to uso his best endeavours tosaouro 
such manuscripts os were still to he roscimd 
from the wreck of tho monasteries, and Bale’s 
reply (July 3600) is one of the most in- 
tCK'Rtuig docuiii(ini,s relating to the learning 
of the period (Cambr. Ant, tSoo. Comm. iii. 
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167-73). In May 16G1 Flaclus Illyricus 
iwote to Parker from Jena, stating that he 
had recently wen Bale, who had informed 
him that he had already acquired a con- 
siderable collection; Flacius at the same 
time throws out the suggestion that the 
bringing together such treasures, especially 
those illustrating church history, and pro- 
viding for their safe keeping, is distinctly 
one of the duties of the state. We may 
fairly conjecture that it was partly in con- 
sequence of this suggestion that Parker about 
this time obtained from the privy council on 
order authorising him to ‘borrow,’ either di- 
rectly or through his agents, all the ancient 
records and monuments that wero in the 
hands of private persons. After Bale’s death 
Parker succeeded in discovering where he 
had deposited his colloctloua in Ireland, 
which, on the accession of Mary, the former 
had deemed it necessary to conceal; luid, 
writing to Cecil, ho says : ‘ I have hespoken 
them, and am promised to have them for 
money, if I bo not deceived' (Correiip, p, 
198). On the continent liis agents were 
equally active, and ho thus succeeded also in 
arresting that extensive exportation of in- 
valuable literary treasures from the country 
of which Bale and Strype speak olike with 
so much pathos (Siexpd, li. 408-9). Another 
of his agents was Stephen Batman [q. v.], 
who assorts that in tho space of four years he 
had secured no less than six thousand seven 
hundred volumes fbr his employer (see TAe 
Doome toaminy all Men to Judgement, p. 
400). Among others from whom ho roouived 
considerable assistance wero .John Slowo 
[q. V.] and William Lamhiirdo [q. v.] ; while, 
at Lanibeth, ho employed a complete stall' of 
transcribers, and others competent to illumi- 
nate, bind, and engrave illuHlnitions. 

It is to thoeo enlightened ofTarts that wo 
are indebted for tho earliest editions of 
rdldas, Assor, yElfric, tho Flores Ilis- 
toriaruro, Matthew Paris, and others of our 
most important early clironiclors. Of theao 
some account is given by Strype (bit. iv. o. 2), 
but a more critical estimate of tlie viduo of 
each edition is to bo found in tho prefaces 
to the recent editions in tho Bolls Series by 
the respective editors. Tho extent to which 
Parker is to he held deserving of censure for 
the liberties taken with the texts of those 
authors^ uspeclally Asser and Matthew Paris, 
for which_ he certainly made himself re- 
^onsihlo, is a somewhat dii&cult question, 
tu the preface to Asser (fol. v.) he o.xprosdy 
declares that ho has scrupulously abstained 
from tomporing with tho text, but this asser- 
tion is altogolber incompatible with the 
internal evidence. Sir F, Madden was of 


opinion (Pref. to Matthew Paris, p. l\ix) 
that he was deceived by the scholars whom 
he employed, and that the alterations wore 
made without his knowledge. If such were 
the case, ho paid tho penalty of taking to 
himself credit for a larger amount of editorial 
labour than he was able personally to per- 
form. The gpnorolly uncritical character of 
the scholarship of that age should, however, 
ha taken into account, and wo may regard ii 
as certain that Porker would never have 
stooped to actual aupprmio veri like that 
practised by his contemporary, John Foxe, 
m his ‘Martyrology’ (see SiEYPn, li, 603). 

One of Parker’s great objects was to revive 
and stimulate the study of the Saxon lan- 
guage; and it was with this view that ho 
printed tho Latin text of Asser in Saxon 
characters (Pref. fol. iiii, v). lie also om- 
ployod John Day [q.v.], tho printer, in 1600 
to cut the first Saxon type in brass, and oven 
pirojected the compilation of a Saxon lo.xicon 
(STiiirn, ii. 614^. 

In tho selection of his rhaplains Parker 
was singularly happy, as is shown by tho 
fact that no loss than six of thoir numbor 
wero afterwards deemed worthy of being 
raised to the episoopol bench. Those were : 
Nicholas Robinson [q. v.], bishop of Bangor ; 
Richard Ourteys [q.v.], bishop of Ohiohes- 
ter i Edmund Scomblor [q. v.l bishop of 
Potorhorough; Thomas Biokloy [n.v.]jbishop 
of Chichester in 1686; John Still [q. v.J, 
master of St. John’s and Trinity nt Cam- 
bridge, and bishop of Both and Wells ; Ed- 
mund (iuest [q. v.], bishop of Salisbury. 

Though highly ostoomod by Elisabeth, he 
was hut un indiD'eront courtier. IIo shunned 
all occoaions of pomp and parade, his natural 
hnshriilneas having boon increased, according 
to his own statomonl(Cbrrej!p.jp. 109), ‘with 
passing those hal’d years of Mnry's reign in 
obscurity.’ lie avoided tlio eoeioty of the 
groat, and especially that of foroignors; ond 
at the council-board he eat dilHdont and 
mostly silent. Ilis modesty, however, con- 
ciliated those who disapproved bis policy, 
and by tho gi'eat majority of his contom- 
porarioR to whom tho fame and prosperity ol 
England wore dear he was honoured and 
ostpcmod. 

In jho exorcise of hospitality ho was 
malorially aided by his wife, whoso toot and 
gonial disposition signally fitted her for snob 
dutioa; and Elizabeth herself, touched by the 
grace and courtesy of her reception when on 
a visit to Lambeth Paiaco^ but unable alto- 
gether to suppress her dislike of clerical ma- 
trimony, took leave of her hostess with the 
oft-quoted words : ‘ Madam I may not call 
yon ; mistress 1 am ashamed to call you ; 
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but yet I tbanic you’ (Nugte Antigua, ii 
46i 

Parker had four sons, of -whom two, Mat- 
thew and Joseph, the eecond and fourth sons, 
died in infancy ; the eldest, named John, was 
born at Cambridge on 6 May 1648, and mar- 
ried Joanna, daughter of Cox, bishop of Ely ; 
he woe knighted in 1603, and died in 1618. 
The third son, whose name was also Mat- 
thew, was bom on 1 Sept, 1661, and married 
Frances, dai^hler of William Barlow fq. v.], 
bishop of Chichester. Of the latter two, Stry po 
says that they were ‘very hopeful young 
men, and adorned with all their father’s and 
mother’s manners.’ Parker had also a dau^i- 
ter named Martha, who was baptised at St. 
Benet’s, Cambridge, on S10 Aug. 1660. 

'There is an oil portrait of Packer m the 
hall of Corpus Christi College, and another, 
in water-colours, in the manuscript copy of 
the college statutes in the college library, 
the latter tolron when he was in his seventiot h 
year; there ore also portraits in the nni- 
versi^ library, at Trinity College, at Lam- 
beth Palace, and in the guildhall at Norwich. 
Of these there are numerous engravings by 
Hogenberg, P. a Gunst, Vortue, Michael 
Tyson, Picurt, and in Holland’s ‘ Ileraologia j ’ 
the best is that by Vert ue, prefixed to the 
edition of the ‘l)e Antiquitate’ by Drako, 
where he is ronresented in a sitting posture. 

There is a bibliography of his writings and 
his editions of autliors in Cooper’s ‘At henm 
Cantabrigienscs ’ (i. 882-6); this has been 
reprinted, althou^ very inaccurately and 
with numerous omissions, in the ‘ Lil'o ’ by 
Hook. 

In 1672 the ‘De Antiquitate Ecclcsiro et 
Privilcgiis Ecclesioi Caiituariensis cum 
Archiepiscopis ejusdem 70’ was printed by 
John Day at Lambeth — a folio volume, and 
said to be the first privately printed book 
in England. On 0 May in the following year 
Parker sent a copy to Burghloy, and in his 
letter describes his object in the compilation 
of the volume to be ‘ to note at what time 
Augustine, my first predecessor, came into 
this land, what religion he brought in with 
him, and how it was continued, fortified, 
and increased’ (Corresp, p. 426). The con- 
tents of the book in its complete form in- 
(dudo six distinct treatises ; 1. ‘ Dc Vet nstate 
Britannicie Ecclosiin Testinionia’ (46 pp.) 
2. ‘De Archiepiscopis Bcclesiro Oantuariensis 
soptuacinta ’ (424 pp.), a series of lives of 
the ar^bishops, from Augustine to Cardinal 
Pole, the life of ‘ Matthieus ’ (i.e. Parker, the 
seventieth archbishop), being temporarily kept 
back ; this was, however, compiled by Josselin, 
and^asis shown by thelanguage employed (seo 
p, 23), was written during Parkers lifetime. 


Strype, indeed, is of opinion that the manu- 
script was ‘ corrected, augmented, and pa- 
fected’ by the archbishop liimself, althongt 
it may fairly be supposed that Josselin alone 
was responsible for the eulogy. 3. ‘Cgt,, 
log us Oancollarionim, Prooiiucolliorum, Pm. 
ouralorum, ao eonim qui in Aohademh 
Oantabrigicnei ad gmdiim Dootoratus as- 
pirauerunt. Et numenis omnium Gradua- 
torum, etc., ah An. Dom. 1600, & an. 
Hen. VII 16, nsqno od annum 1671.’ 4. 
dultallogum,’ or royal charters andprlvilsgee 
bostowod on the university from Henry 111 
to Elizabeth, &c. 6. Catalogue of the booU 
presented by the archbishop to the uni- 
versity library in 167-1. 0. ‘ Do Soholaimn 

Collcgiorumque in Academia OiintabrigienEi 
Patronis atqno Fundatoribiis.’ 

Although, in the letter above quoted, 
Parker tells Burghley that he has not pic- 
sonled the volume ‘ to limr men in tlio whole 
realm,’ adding that ‘ poratlveutiivo it aholl 
never come to sight abroad,' it is eerlain that 
tho wliolo work, inolnding llio ‘ Malthmiw,’ 
soon became known to I lie jmvitan part}, 
whoae snsooptibilitios wore roused by the 
manner in which it traced back tho tradi- 
tions of tho Englisli eluiroli of Elizahoth to 
Augustine, as well as by tho ornate cha- 
rooler of the volumo gonnrally, and tho 
insertion of the episcopal arms of tho dif- 
ferent sees on sonu* of t lio pages, n foatuK 
for wliich Parker himself lialf apulogisosto 
Burghley (Coirnp. p. 426). In 1674 tho 
puritan feeling led to tho nnpuarant’o of a 
aiiodocimo volumo entitled ‘'Tho Lifu of the 
70’[i.o. seventieth] ‘Archbishopp off Can- 
terbury presently sit tingo Englislied, and to 
be addoil to the (if), lately ent t lortli in Latin.' 
Tlien follows a loose and iniporfucl tranala- 
tion of t ho ‘ Mat tliiens,' t bn protliicl ion, iStrypc 
ooivjoctures, of the notorious John SluDW 
[q. V.], with marginal notes, which ore with 
jiorfeot justice oharaelorised by tho same au- 
thority as ‘ foolish, scurrilous, and malicious,’ 
Parker himself being taxed with tho authoi- 
shij) of tho Latin original. To tho ‘Life’ la 
appended a still more senrrilous tract ate en- 
titled ‘'To tho Xtian reader, noaoo in Ohriste 
and wnrro with Antoohristo,’ and devoted to 
acrimonious critioism of tho ‘ Do Antiquitate' 
gonorally. 

It is oorlain that tho copies of the ‘De 
Antiquitate’ which got ‘abroad’ differed 
materially. 'The title of tho translation of 
the ‘Matthmus’ above quoted, for example, 
shows thot tho copy of tho former, with wMoh 
1 he trauslat or was acq uaintod, did not oontun 
the ‘Mat thoeus ;’ and 'T. I laker, in a manuscrint 
note on p. 487 of hie copy of tho ‘Life’ by 
Strype, gives it as his opinion (hat the trans- 
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lation was made from the manu'ioript copy 
lodged by Parher ‘ iater archiva ’ (i.e. the 
registry) of the university (see CataUgm of 
MSS. in the Idbrany of the University of 
Cambridffe, v. S44). This serves to explain 
the fact that when, in 1606^ a new edition of 
the ‘ De Antiqnitate ’ was printed at Hanover, 
it did not contain the ‘Matthaus.’ Tlus 
edition is, however, defective and faulty in 
many respects. A third, and greatly im- 
proved, edition was printed in Xondon by 
W. Bowyor in 1729, and edited by Samuel 
Drake, D.D. (1686 P-1763) [q.v.]; this, in 
addition to the contents of the hrst edition, 
contains ‘Pusior Augustini Historia: Opus 
raium ac, nisi qimtuor in exemplaribus, 
frnstra quesrendum.’ 

Of Parker’s other compositions, the follow- 
ing are in manuscrhit in the libraij^ of Corpus 
Christi College ; ' Slatuta CoUcgii de Stoke 
juxta Clare,’ MS. cviii. pp. 166-71; 'Oro- 
tiones habitie coram senatu Cantab.,’ cvi. pp. 
417*, 419* 423*, 428* ; black-paper book of 
the University MS. cvi. p. 46 ; black-paper 
book of the proolor’b accounts, cvi. p. 48; 
‘The Entry of the most sacred Majestic 
Imporiall, done in the city of Ausboura 
[Augsburg] the xv daie of June,’ 1630^ oxi. 
p. 369; ‘ Injunotionos dates in Visitatione,’ 
1670, cxx. art. 9; ‘Breves Nolas de Eegults 
Ecol. Gall, et Belg. prajscribendis,’ civ. p. 
239. The following ore in the Lonsdowne 
collection: ‘A Note of the DilToronoos be- 
tween King Edward the Sixth's Common 
Prayer and that of her Majesty,’ cxx. art . 4 ; 

‘ A collection of titles or instances in and 
for which Poculties may have been granted,’ 
cix. art. 24. 

Daring his residence at Lincoln Parker 
mode extensive collections relating to tho 
property of tlie chapter and the deanery, and 
the ‘Novum Begistrum ’ of 1 440 belonging 
to that foundation was bequeathed by him, 
along with other documents which ho had 
transcribed, to the library of his college at 
Cambrid^ (see Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral, 
ed. Bradshaw and Wordsworth, pt, i. pp. 
182-4), 

The appendix to the ‘ Life ’ by Strype con- 
tains one hundred and six original documents 
and letters, among which the following were 
either drawn up by Parker himself or under 
his direction: (vii) Against alienation of the 
revenues of the ohur^ ; (viii) Eulos for the 
order and government of the ministers of the 
foreimers’ churches planted in England; 
(ix) Journol of memorable things happen- 
ing to him from the year of his birth to the 
year wherein he was made archbishop ; 
(xi) Articles for the dioceses, to be inquired 
of in the archbishop’s motropolitioal visita- 


tion ; (.vii) Statutes for the government and 
settlement of the hospitals of St. John the 
Baptist in Canterbury and St. Nicholas in 
llarboldown ; (xiv) The archbishop’s secret 
letter to the queon, persuading her to marry; 
(xxyiii) Ordinances accorded by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbuiy ... in his province ; 
(xxxii) The manner how the church of 
England is administered and governed ; 
(xxxiii) A dietary, being ordinances for the 
prices of victuals and diet of the clergy, for 
the preventing of dearths^ (xl) For orders 
in apuiircl and other things at Oxford; 
(liii) Articles to be inquired of, etc. ... in 
all and singular cathedral and collegiate 
churches within his province of Canterbury ; 
(Iviii) Statues for the hospital of Eastbridge 
in Canterbury ; (IxxxQ ‘ Oratio coram Synodo, 
9 Maii 1672 ;' (Ixxxiii) Preface before a new 
translation of the Old Testament, set forth 
W him; (lx.xxiv_) Preface before the New 
Testament; (xcii) ‘Tenor Injunotiomm. . . 
m meti'opolitana et ordinarin visitatione 
cathedralis ecclosioi Christi Cant.,’ 7 Oct, 
1673. 

The following are printed in other collec- 
tions: ' An Admonition for the necessity of 
the present time ... to all such as shall 
intend hereafter to enter the state of Matri- 
mony godly and agreeable to law,’ London, 
1660, 1563 (inWilkins’a ‘ Concilia, iv. 244) ; 
‘A Defence of Priest s’ Marriages . . . against 
a civilian naming himself Thomas Martin,' 
&c., London, 4to, n,d. ; ‘A godly and neces- 
saiy Admonition of tho Decroes and Canons 
of tlie Counsel of Trent,' &c., ‘ lately trans- 
lated out of Latin,’ London^ 4to, 1664 ; ‘ A 
Brief and Lamcntablo Consideration of the 
Appnrol now used by tho Clergy of Englond,’ 
London, 1606 (in Strypo’s ‘ Annals,’ i. 492); 
‘An Examination ... of a coitain Declara- 
tion lately put in print in the name and de- 
funco of certain Ministers of London refus- 
ing to wear the Apparel prescribed by the 
Laws,’ &o., London, 4to,_ 1666 ; preface to a 
sermon by Abbat /Elfrio, ‘Of llie Paschal 
Lamb,’ published under the title of ‘ A Tos- 
timomo of Antiquitie shewing tho Auncient 
Fayth in tho Oliurch of England touching 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blonde of 
tho Xjord . . , above 000 years ago,’ Loudon 

S , Oxford, 1676 ; ‘ Articles to he en- 
of within the jDiocese of Canterbury 
.* . .in the y(>arc of onr Lords God 
(in Wilkins’s ‘ Concilia,’ _iv. 267); ‘Liber 
qnonmdam canonum di8ci])lino3 ecclosies 
AngliconiD anno uniixxi,’ London, )i.d. (in 
same); ‘Articles of Enquiry within the 
Diocess of Winchester hi hie Metropoliticol 
Visitation,’ London, n.d.; ‘Progress of Queen 
Elizabeth through tho County of Kent in the 
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year 1678 * (in a few copies of the ' Do An- 
tiquitate,’ and in Nicholses ‘ Progress of ElisOi- 
beth,’ed. 1823, i. 317); ‘Statuta qusedam 
odita 6 Maii jiDtxxiii, et auotoritale siia in 
curia de arcubus publicata’ (in Wilkins’s 
‘ Concilia,’ iv, 273). 

The following, in 'A List of Occasional 
Forms of Prayer and Services used dining 
the Puign of Queen Elizabeth ’ (printed in 
the ‘ Liturgical Services,’ edited % the Rev. 
W. K.OlayfortheParker Society, Cambridge, 
184:7), ore attributed to Parker, and possess 
considerable interest ilram their association 
with important contemporary events: ‘A 
Form of Prayer commanded to be used for 
Her Majesty Safety,’ &c. [1669-00], p. 458; 
‘ A Shorto Fourme and Order to be used in 
Common Prayer Thriae a Weko for Sesonablo 
Wether,’ pp. 468, 475 ; ' A Prayer to he used 
for the Present Estate in tjliurches,’ &o., 
p. 476 ; ‘ A Fourme to bo used in Common 
Proyor Twyso a Weko . . . duryng this tyme 
of Morlalitio,’ &c., 30 Julii, 1503, p. 478; 
* A Fourme, etc. ... to Excite and Stirro lip 
all Godly People to Pray unto God for the 
Preservation of those Ohrisl ians that ore now 
Invaded by the Turbo in Hungry ’ [1603], p. 
637 ; ‘ A Prayer,’ _p. 638 ; ' A Thaulct's Geviug 
for the suppression of tho late Rebellion’ 
[1669-70], p. 638 ; ‘ A Fourme of Common 
Prayer to be used, and so commanded by 
aucthoritio of tho Qucencs Majestic, and 
neccssarie for tho present lyino and state,’ 
1672 (occasioned by the massacro of St. Bar- 
tholomew), p. 640. 

Parker also published ‘The wholo Psalter 
translated into English Motre, which con- 
tnynoth an hundred and fifty Psalmos. Im- 
printed at London by John Daye. Cnm 
gratia et privilegio Rcgiaa Maiestalia per De- 
cennium,’ n. d. (with translation into English 
motre of the ‘ Voni Creator ’ and music for 
samo. C, 0. Coll. Libr.) 

The texts of the chroniclers which ho 
edited are: ‘Flores IlUtoriarum per Mat- 
thmiim Westmoiiastcrionscm coUecti, pras- 
cipub de rebus Britaniiicis ab exordio mundl 
usque ad a d. 1307,’ Londou, fob, 1 667-70, 
with a preface of considerable length ; ‘ Al- 
fred! Ri’gis res gostm ah A&serio Shirhir- 
niensi Episcopo oonseriptoo,’ London, fob, 
1670 1 ‘ Matthtei Paris. Monachi Albanonsis, 
Angli, Ilistoria major, a Guilielmo Con- 
qusestore ad ultimiim annum Ilonrici tertii,’ 
London, fob 1671 ; ‘ The Gospels of the Fewer 
Evangelists translated in the olde Saxons 
tyme out of Latin into the vulgar longue 
of the Saxons,’ &o., London, 4to, 1671 ; ‘Ilis- 
toria brevis Thomce Walsingham ah Edwardo 
prime ad Henricum ipiintum ot Ypodigma 
Jfeustriffi vel Normannite,’ London, lol., 1674. 


The manuscript No. 400 in C. 0. College L, 
hrary of tho ‘ Descrlptio Kamhriiu ’ of Giraldm 
Cambrensis is probably tho work of one of 
Parker’s transcribers, and is pronoiinood Lr 
Mr. Bimock {Giraldi Openi, v. prof.) woiOi. 
less as a text. 

[The Life and Acts of Matthow Parker, tlw 
first Archbishop of Cnninrbiiry in tho lioignof 
EltZiiboth, undor whoso Primacy and InfluoniM 
tho Roformalion of Roligion was happily ofi^t^ 
and the churoh of Ifngliind restorod and ciiLi- 
blisbod upon tho Principles whoroon it standats 
this Buy, by .loliii Sfcrype, fob, London, 17 U, 
of this edition thoro is a copy in SI. John’s Col' 
Iflgo Lihr.iry, Cambrklgo, with immorous mam- 
soripl notes by Thomas ilakor (1650-1740) [q.v.], 
Slrypo’s porsoniil friond, and also by Bicluirdson, 
editor of Godwin's ' l)o PrmsnlibuH , ’ on tbo it), 
leaf Baker has tcanserilied from .i letter from 
tbo author (11 Fob. 1005} some linos in winch 
he oxpiosBOB bimsolf approiionsivo that his work 
will not be favourably locciicd by llio episcopal 
boncli, ' tho' oil I hiiro writ is but matter of fact 
and history;’ published also, in 8 vois. Svo.b} 
tho Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1B21 ; Ilistoiiola 
Collogii Corporis Ohrisl i, hy John Jossoliu, edit^ 
for C.imliridge Ant. Snc. by John Willis Clark, 
MA. (tho notes by tho editor are ospecialW 
raluablo); Ooncio iid Oloriim, a T. Brownt, 
Ciiitabrigiao, 1088, annoxiim ost Iiistriimontum 
Oonsocrationis Matth, Parker, &c,; Nnamiik't 
ratalogusLibrorum MH4. qiios (lullegio Oorporii 
Olirisbi et IS. Marim Virginis Iiigiiiit M. Parker, 
Oambridge, 1777 ; Catnlogno of MSS. in fts 
University Library of Cumbridgo, iii. 146- 
150 ; Carlisle’s Endowed Or immar Schooh 
of lingbmd and Wains, ii. 718-19; Masteis's 
History of tho College of Ourpiis Cliristi (1768), 
pp. 75-101; CoiTospondoneo (hiUors by and to 
i’lirkor, A.D. 1536-75), ed. for J’lirkurSiieiolyby 
John Briieo, osq , and Itov. T. T. Porowno, Ciiin- 
bridgo, 1863 ; Lomon’s Culondiir of Stiito Papers, 
1647-1680; Eiidio’s English Bible, c. 30; Willis 
mid Ohirk’s Archil octurol History of tho Uni- 
vowty nnd Oolhiges of Cuinliridgo, vole. i. and 
ii.; Hook’s Lives of Archbishops of Cuiitorbury, 
now sor, vol.iv.(ii vigorous skuteli, supplying <i 
largo amount of information, hut dofleiont in ac 
oumoy); Wordswortli’sLoWoronllioRuocoesionol 
Bishops in the English Gliurcli, 1892 ; Miillingct's 
Hist, of tho Uiiivorsily of Cnnibridgo, vobn,. 
I)onnyiindLacoy,Hohiornro1iiiiAiiglieunn(t806); 
Notes and Ctuorics, Bth sor. viii, 204,] J, B, M, 

PARKER, Sib NICHOLAS (1647- 
1610), military commander, son of Thomav 
Parker of Ratten in Sussex, hy Eleanor, 
daughter of William Waller, was horn in 
1647. lie is first mentioned os commanding 
the soldiers on hoard tho galleon Leicester 
in Fenton’s voyage in 1682 [see Fdntox, 
Edwaed]. Ho oftorwards soivod in tho army 
in tho Low Countries, and was knighted by 
Lord Willoughby in 1688. In 1689 he was 
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master of the ordnance for the forces in 
loanee under "Willoughbyi in 1692 he com- 
manded a hundred lances in the Low 
Countries, and had still the same command 
in April 1696. In Sejitember 1696 ho wrote 
to Cecil, begging that in consideration of his 
long and fiuthful service in the wars, and of 
having had great losses, he might have a 
regiment, if any forces were sent to Flanders, 
' as a comfort mr his latter days.’ In 1697 
he had command of a detachment of soldiers 
in the Islands’ voyage under Essex, and in 
October was appointed to command in Sussex, 
on threat of invasion. In 1698 he was deputy 
lieutenant of Cornwall, and governor of Pen- 
dennis Castle, in which post he continued 
apparently till his death, on 9 March 1619. 
He was also governor of Plymouth in suc- 
cession to SirFordinando Gorges [q. v.^from 
1601 to 1603. In 1602 he was named m the 
charter of the Virginia Company as one_ of 
the adventurers ; and anolhorof them, Adrian 
Moore, married Parhor’s daughter Anne. 
After Moore’s death aha married Sir John 
Smith, a name whose frequency renders iden- 
tification difiicult. 

[Brown’s Genesis of tho United States ; Calen- 
dars of .State P.iper8, Pain, and Bast Indies ; 
Zoidiard’s Kaval Ilisb. pp. 185, 357.] J. 1C. L. 

PARKER, Sin PETER (1721-1811), 
admiral of the fleet, son of Rear-admiral 
Chrietopher Parhor (<?. 1766), and said, on 
very douhtfol authority, to be descended 
from Matthew Parker [q. v.], archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born, probably in Ireland, 
in 1721. As a lad, he is said to have serrud 
under his father^ afterwards ho was probably 
in the West Indies in tho Hoot under Vernon ; 
in 1743 ho was in the Mediterranean, and in 
tho summer was promoted by Mathews to ho 
lieutenant of tho Russell, from which ho was 
moved in November to the Firodrako bomb, 
and in the following January to tho Barfleur, 
flagship of Rear-admiral William Rowley 
f q. V.] In her ho was present in tho action oil 
'Foulon on 11 Feb. 1743-4, and on 19 March 
was appointed to the Neptune, flagship of 
Vice-admiral Richard Lestocli: [q. v.] On 
6 May 1747 he was promoted to he captain 
of tho Margate, a small frigate of 24 guns 
fitting out at Kinsalo, whore his father was 
then residing. In October he brought her 
10 Plymouth, and for the next six months 
was employed in convoy duty in the Channel 
and North Sea. lie was then ordered to the 
Mediterranean, whence he returned in April 
1749. Tho Margate was then paid oil', and 
Parker placed on holf-;^ay. In March 1766 ho 
was appointed regulating captain at Bristol, 
and in May commissioned the Woolwich at 


Portsmouth. In tho summer he convoyod 
the trade for the Baltic to the SooncL and, 
returning to Yarmouth in the end of Sep- 
tember, wroto that some men pressed from a 
Guinoa sbtp just before ho sailed had brought 
on board a malignant fever, which had run 
through the whole ship’s company. 

In 1767 tho Woolwich went to tho West 
Indies with Commodore John Moore (1718 - 
1779) [q. v.], who in January 1769 moved 
Parker into the Bristol. In her he took pari 
in the unsuccessful attack on Martinique and 
in the reduction of Guadeloupe. In May 
Moore again moved him into the Bucking- 
ham, in which he returned to England in 
tho following year, and in 1761 took part in 
the reduction of Bolle-Islo by Commodore 
Koppel. In August 1762 Parker was ap- 
pointed to the Terrible, which was paid off 
at the peace, when Parker was pnt on Imlf- 
piiy. For the next ten years he lived, appa- 
rently, in Queen’s Squaro, Westminster. In 
1772 ho was Icniglitcd ; but his repeated ap- 
plications for employment passed unheeded, 
till in October 1773 ho was appointed to tlio 
Barfleur, guardship at Portsmouth, and in 
Oetebor 1776 to command a small squadron 
going out to North Amerioo. 

lie hoisted his broad pennant on board tho 
Bristol of 60 guns, and sailed from Ports- 
mouth on 26 Dec., and from Cork in the end 
of .Tanuary; but trying the direct passogo 
and meeting bad weather, be did not reach. 
Capo Fear till Uio beginning of May. It wa.s 
intended to attack CWlestown, but it was 
a month before iho squadron could put to 
sea, and not till 28 June could it attempt to 
force tho entrance of Charlestown Ilarhour 
past the batteries 011 Sullivan’s Island. Tho 
channel between this and the mainland was 
reported to bo fordable at low water, and it 
was arranged that tho land forces should 
take tho batteries in the roar while tho ships 
engaged thorn m front. But t he tide, hanked 
up by tho wind, did not run out suinciently 
to render this possible, while, at tho same 
lime, tho water in front of the forts was too 
shallow to permit tho ships to come within 
efiectlvo range. Tho result was disastrous. 
Three of tho frigates took the ground ; one 
could not be got oif, was sot on flro and 
abandoned, her flag, by some gross neglect, 
being left to faU into the hands of the enemy. 
Tho bomb was disabled, and tho burden of 
the attack virtually fell on tho two 60-guu 
ships, Bristol and Experiment, which, after 
maintaining a stubborn fight for noiu'ly ten 
hours, were obliged to draw off, with a loss 
of nearly two hundred men killed and 
wounded. 

After this sanguinary repulse Parker j oined 
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Lord Howe at New York, and took part in 
the reduction of Long Island, In Decemher 
he was detached with a email equadron for 
the redaction of Rhode Island, and remained 
there as senior officer for Uie next few months. 
On 28 April 1777 he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral, and on 11 .Tune was 
appointed commander-in-chief at Jamaica. 
It was some time before he received the order, 
and did not leave Hhode Island till No- 
vember, At Jamaica he remained during 
the war, being promoted to be vice-admiral 
on 19 March 1779. He returned to England 
in August 1782, with his dog on board the 
Sandwich, carrying with him the Count de 
Grasse and the principal French ollicers who 
had been taken prisoners on 12 April, llis 
services were rewarded by a baronetcy, 28 Deo. 
1782; on 24 Sept. 1787 ho was promoted to 
tlie rank of admiral, and in 1793 was ap- 
pomled commander-in-cliief at Portsmoutli, 
in which post he continued till 16 Sept. 1799, 
when he was promoted to be admiral of the 
fleet. He died in Weymouth Street, London, 
on 21 Deo. 1811. 

Parker is now best remembored as the early 
patron of Nelson; and it lias boon suggested 
that he must have had a remarlcable insight 
into character to have discerned, in the boy- 
lieutenant, the future hero of the Nile and 
Trafalgar. But Parker was as imaoriipulous 
as any of his contemporaries in the abuse of 
patronage, and merely saw in Nelson the 
nephew of the compt roller of the navy, an 
olnoer whose interest was in some rcspocts 
more powerful than that of oven the first 
lord of the admiralty. Afterwards he was 
undoubtedly fascinated by Nelson, like al- 
most all who knew him, and Lady Porkor 
became etro^ly attached to him. At Nel- 
son’s funeral Parker was chief mourner as the 
admiral of the fleet, the senior olficor in the 
navy, rather than as a personal friond. IXis 
portrait, by Abbot, is in the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich. 

Pai'kor married Margaret, daughter of 
Walter Nugent, and hod isBue a daughter, 
who married John Ellis, and a son Ohkisto- 
PHBB Pabkdb (1761-1804), born in 1761, 
who was made a captain by ids fatlier in 
March 1779, commanded the Lowestoft fri- 
gate at the capture of Omoa in the follow- 
ing October, served in the West Indies under 
Jervis and in the Channel under Howe, and 
died a vioe-admiral in 1804, leaving two sons, 
Charles Christopher and Peter (1786-1804), 
who are separately noticed. 

[Chamook’s Biogr. Nav. vi. 62 ; Ralfe's Nav, 
Biogr. i. 114 ; Naval Chron , with a portrait, lii. 
169; G-eut. Mug. 1811, ii. 698; Letters, &o. in 
the Fublio Record Office.] J, K, L, 


PARKER, Rrn PETER (1786-1814) 
captain in the navy, horn in 1785, was thj 
grandson of Sir Peter Parker (1721-1811) 
[q. v.], and eldest son of Vico-ndmirol Olnij. 
topher Parker, by his wife Augusta, daughter 
of Admiral J ohn Byron fq- v. ] He woe thus 
first cousin of George Gordon Byron, eath 
lordByron[q.v.’),tho poet. Asonrly as 1798he 
was home on tlie hooks of the Blanche, than 
in the Weatindios, and afterwords onthoseol 
the Royol William, guardslup at Portsiaouth 
from 1706 to 1799. SVhelhor hewos everon 
hoard either of thorn seems very doubtful, 
From April 1799 to January 1801 ho sMyej 
as a midshipman on hoard 1 he Lancaslorwith 
Sir Roger Curtis, at the Capo of Good Hope, 
and from January to April 1801 on hoardtw 
Aretliusa frigate. On 4 May 1601 he paased 
his examination, being certified ns upwards of 
twenty-one. On 10 Soi)i. 1801 he was pro- 
moted to bo lieutenant of the Alexander, and, 
after serving insoveral ships on the Me(bto> 
raneau and homo stations, ho was appointed 
on 7 Col . 1803 to Iho Victory, Nelson's flng- 
ship hoforo Toulon, from which ho wan pro. 
moled to the rank of eommandor on 7 May 
1804. From Oct ohor 1 804 1 o April 1806 he 
commanded the John, hired ship ; lie wan then 
appointed to the Wcasuh which in Octohm 
was with tho floot before Ondisi, ond stationed 
close in shore. Cn the evening of the 19th 
she was not more than four miles from Ondis 
lighthouse. At six, on tho morning of the 
20th, she saw tho enemy’s fleet geltiiigundei 
way, and signalled to tho Euryalus in the 
offing. She was then sent by Uluoltwoodto 
ciin'y the nows to tho sli ins at ( f ibraltar end to 
Rear-admiral Louis f WeaxeVa Log\ Before 
she returned to tlui floot tho huUlo of Tra- 
falgar had boon fought and won ; but Collins 
wood was HO well ploasod willi tho dospntSi 
Parker had made that ho promoted him to 
he copf ain, dating from 22 Col ., the day after 
tlie battle. He was then appointed to the 
Melpomene frigato, and sent into tbo Medi- 
terranean on a cruieo. 

Ilevomainod attachodto tho Mediforranenn 
floot till tho enmiuer of 1808, when hewos 
sent to Vora Oruz to bring bade a kqie 
quantity of troasuvo — tUroo million doUats 
— for the Spanish pmvomment ; thisliolnnded 
safoly at Cadiz. Unforlunaloly Ihei'e were 
many cases of yellow fever on hoard the 
ship ; she was sent to Portsmouth, and there 
Parker himself was dangerously ill. In the 
followiiip[ year tho Melpomene was sent to 
the Baltic, where Parker was compelled to 
invalid. On his rooovery he was retuined 
to parliament by the town of Wexford. He 
took his seat on 9 March 1810, and the same 
day made a spirited little speech in support 
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of a grant to Portugal. In May he was ap- 
pointed to tlie Menelaus of 88 guns, and in 
5ulv -was sent to St. Helena to convoy home 
thekaatindiafleet. He found the island much 
alarmed by the news of the loss of the frigate 
squadron at the Mauritius [see Cobdbt, 
itoBEHi; PxM, Sib Samudi.], and undertook 
to go on as a reinforcement to Commodore 
Effwley. He sailed at once for Bourbon, 
and finding the fieet had left, followed, iind 
joined it in time to take part in the reduction 
of Mauritius. He was then sent home with 
the news, and his conduct being approved by 
the admiralty, he was again ordered to St. 
Helena, whence he brought home a large 
convoy in August 1811. 

In October he took out Lord William 
Bentinck as ambassador to the king of Sicily, 
and in January 1813 joined Sir Edward 
Pallew [q. v.] at Port Mahon, and remained 
for the greater part of the year ai tacked to 
the in-shore squadron before Toulon, whore 
Parker had moro than ono opportunity of 
dihtinguifiiing himself m a brilliant skirmish 
with the enemy’s advanced ships. On 28 May 
lie endeavoured to out off tho 40-gun frigate 
Pauline, with a IC-gim brig in company, re- 
turning from the Adriatic, and relinq^iiished 
the attempt only when the Menelaurs fore- 
topmast was almost cut in two by a shot 
from the batteries, and two ships of the line 
were standing out for the Pauline’s pro- 
tection (James, v. 315). On IS Aug ., having 
chased a brig laden with government store.') 
into the port of San Steiano in the Bay of 
OrhiteUo, ho out her out from under the 
batteries, an offair which was spoken of ns 
dashing at a time whou cutting- out expedi- 
tions were not uncommon (li. v. 348). In 
Decemberthe Menelaus was ordered ( o Malta, 
and sent home in charge of convoy. She 
arrived at Portsmouth in May, and after re- 
fitting was sunt for a cruise to the westward, 
in company with the Superb. She returned 
to Portsmouth in December, and aft or a short 
interval was ordered to join Lord Keith off 
Brest. On 14 Feb. 1814, oll'Lorient, she 
retook a richly laden Spanish ship, a prize to 
the French frigates Atalanle and 'Porpsi- 
chore, the latter of which had been captured 
some days before by tho Mojestio (i4. vi. 
146). The Atalanto desert ed her consort and 
escaped. On 26 March the Menelaus fell in 
with her, and chased her into Ooncarnoan 
Boy ; and as her captain showed no intention 
of leaving his anchorage, Parker, on the 28th, 
sent him a note under a flag of truce, in- 
viting him to come out to meet a frigate of 
equal force. The challenge was declined 
(to.), and shortly ofterwoius the Menelaus 
was ordered to North America, where, in the 


latter port of August, she was sent up the 
Chesapeake. On the SOth Parker had in- 
formation of a strong party of American 
militia encamped in his neighbourhood. 
Towards midnight he landed with 134 men, 
seamen and marines, and followed the enemy, 
who had retired to a position some four or 
miles off. With rash bravery Parker led on 
his men to the attack, but fell, mortally 
wounded by a buckshot, wMoh divided the 
femoral artery. Forty others were killed or 
wounded, and the party drew back to their 
ship, carrying with them the body of their 
captain, which was afterwards sent to Eng- 
land and buried in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. lie married, in 1809, Marianne, 
daiightcrofSir3eorgeDalla8,hart., by whom 
he had issue one son, who succeeded to tho 
baronetcy. His portrait, by Iloppner, is in 
the Pointod Holl at Greenwich. 

‘1 have just been wi-itiiig some elegiac 
stanzas on Uio death of Sir P. Parker,’ wrote 
Lord Byron to Moore on 7 Got. 1814. ‘ lie 
was my first cousin, but never met sinco boy- 
hood. ... I am as sorry for liiin as one could 
he for one 1 never saw since I was a child } 
hut should not have wept molodiously except 
at the request of friends.’ Parker’s sister 
Margaret was Byron’s first boyish love, and 
inspired his ‘ first dash into poetry ’ (Zife, 

i. 62). 

[Biographical Homoir (by Sir Giooigo Dallas), 
with an engraved portrait after I luppnor ; J ames's 
Naval ITutory ; logs and other official documents 
in tbe Public Becord Olllco.] J. E. L. 

PABKER,I!,TCIIAB,D (1672-1029), his- 
torian of the university of Cambridge, bom 
at Ely in 1573, was tbe son of John Parker 
(1634-1602) [q. v.J, archdeacon of Ely, and, 
after studying for four years in the free 
school there, lie was, on 0 March 1689-90, 
admitted a ponsionov of Ouiiie College, Cam- 
bridge (Veiiit, Admitiiom to Qonmlle and 
Cains Coll. p. 70). lie graduated B.A. in 
1593-4, was elected a fellow of his college, 
commenced M.A. in 1697, and proceeded to 
the degree of B.D. in IGIO. 11 e became emi- 
nent US an antiquary, herald, imd genealogist, 
iuid enjoyed the friendship of Camden and 
other learned men. Un 26 Aug. 1010 lie ob- 
tained the rectory of Little Wondon, Essex, 
and on 1 May 1016 the vicarage of Littlebury, 
in tho same county (Newcoubt, JSigeerfetmm, 

ii. 304, 061). Ho hold both those preferments 
until his death, which took place before tho 
last day of Februory 1628-9. 

_ Ilis prmoipal work is ‘ SseKtrlis Oantahri- 
g^ensis, sive Oollemoriim Umbratilis Delinoa- 
tio, oum Buis fundatoribus et benefaotoribus 
plurimis. In qua etiom babes it fronts Hob- 
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pitia Acadomiro anti(j[ua ; i\ torgo vero Epi- 
RCopo8,qiii Qx liac Academia procliorunt aupm 
annum abhinc oentenariiim,’ 1623. Tnia 
-work remained in manuscript till 1716, 'when 
it “wos printed by Ilearne in his odditioua to 
vol. V. of Leland’s ‘ Oolloctanea,’ A trans- 
lation into English, very indifl'erently exe- 
cuted, subsequently appeared rmder the title 
of 'The History and Antiquities of the Uni- 
versity of Oambridjio,’ 2 parts, This trans- 
lation is found with two title-pages, the first 
witWit date, ‘ London : PrintedforT. Warner 
at the Block Boy, inPater-Noster Row;’ tho 
second, ‘ London : Printed for J. Bateman,’ 
&c., 1731, 8vo. It contains, in addition to 
Parker’s history, a translation of tho fabu- 
lous history of Nicholas Cantelupo, charters 
to Ring's and Trinity Colleges, the statutes 
ofEingsHall, a catalogue of tho chancellors, 
and a summary of tho privileges of the uni- 
versity. The 01 ‘iginal manuscripts of tho 
Latin -work are preserved in tho library of 
Oaius College (Nos. 173 and 6Q2). 

He was also the author of : 2. ‘ Oensnra 
Parvo-burgensis (t'.e. Littlabury] in Catalo- 
gum Milleaii Nobilitatis Anglo-Britaunico],’ 
and ‘Appendix Porvo-burgensis cum supple- 
inento,’manascriptB in Gains Collage Librui^, 
No. 669. They correct numerous errors in 
the ‘Catalogue of Honour’ commenced by 
Robert Olover and published by Thomas 
Milles in 1010. 3. ‘ A List of Arms and 
Names,’ in Cains College MSS. No. 661. 
4. Verses (a) in the Cambrige University 
collection on the accession of James 1, 1603; 
(b) in the university collection on the death 
of Henry, prince of Wales, 1619 ; (o) prefixed 
to Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 

[Addit, MS. 5878 f. G1 ; Ciirodon's Srilaanui 
(Gough), I, p. xvii; G.Oamdoiii Kpistolic, 1891, 
up. IIU, 138; Cooper's Annuls of Cambridge, 
lii. 165; Fuller’s Worthies; Gougli’s Anecd. of 
British Topography, pp. 103, 104; Lolandi Col- 
lectanea, 1770, pref. pp. xxix, xxx, and vol v. 
p. 185; Smith's Cambridge Portfolio, pp. 163, 
211 ; Smith’s Cat. of MSS. in Oonviilo and 
Cains Coll, pp, 85, 262, 263, 270 ; Wood’s Fasti 
Oxon. (Bliss), i. 294,] T. C. 

PARKER, EIOHARD (1767-1797), 
mutineer, baptised in the church of St. Mary 
Maior, Exeter, 24 April 1767, was son of 
Richard Parker, haker and corn factor in 
the parish of St. Mary Major, Exeter, who 
hod married Sarah, a lady of good family. 
He entered the navy as a midshipman in a 
frigate cruising in the Soundings, and is 
stated to have been acting-lientenaut at the 
close of the American war. He is also said 
to have returned home with a considerable 
share of prize-money, which he spent riot- 
ously ; to have conceived himself illtroated 
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by his captain, and to have sent him a clij 
lenge, which the captain promised to ans^tg 
with his cane. A more prosaic account say, 
that the ship was the Bulldog sloop, ia ^ 
Wost Indies, and (he captain was Edvatd 
Riou [q. V.] But in 1794, when the Bulldoi 
was in the West Indies, her captain’s namt 
was Brown. Riou was in tho West Indie, 
at tho timo in command of the Rose ; but 
Bulldog and Rose alike wore ignorant of the 
name of Parker. It is impossible to aav 
whether there is any more truth in the com- 
plementary stories that he was chief mate m 
a merchant ship of Topsham, trading to 
Genoa and Leghorn, on board which he in- 
cited the men to mutiny on account of tbo 
badness of the provisions ; and that he \yas 
mate of the Lasoellcs, East Indiaman,'vr}ieti' 
ho got into trouble for excessive drinking. 
About 1791 ho married Anno Mac^dy 
(of a Scottish family), who lived at Exeter, 
and leaving tho navy went to Scotland. Ho 
is said to have been employed at one time in 
making golf balls for players on Bruntielleld 
Links. While imprisoned for debt, ap- 
parently at Edinburgh, ho in 1797 accepted 
the bounty of 301. as a voliintuor for tie 
navy and was drafted to a lender off Leitk 
He was sent up to the Norc as what was 
then called a quota man. lie was put on 
board the Sandwich, the ilagship at the Note, 
as a supernumoravy ‘able seaman,’ on 31 
March 1797. On 10 May, \yhpn the muti- 
nous spirit first doclarocl itself, Porkcr'a 
oflicer-liko bsaring was rccogiiisod by tba 
men ; a committee of delegates was chosen, 
and j?arker was tlio prosidciit. Un 23 Mar 
tho flag of Vioe-admiral Buckner was struct', 
and a red flag hoisted at tho fore on board 
tho Sandwich and all thu mutinous ehijs. 
The commitloo of dcU‘gnti'.s sat almost ran- 
tinuously in the admiral's cabin on hom'd the 
Sandwich. The tablo was covered with a 
union-jack, and on it stood a can of beer. 
Tho mutineers paraded Hhoornoss with red 
flogs, took ships out of thu harbour, sent boats 
up the river to win over tho crews of vceaels 
lying in Long Reach, blockaded the mouth 
of the Thames, tho military not buing allowed 
to lire on thorn for fear of bloody roprieah 
on the naval officers in thu mutiueors' power. 

On 29 May throe of the lords of tho admi- 
ralty went to Shoemesa and had a oonference 
with the dolegabuB, who, conceiving thatthev 
woro masters of the situation, and that the 
goTornment was on tho point of yielding to 
all their demands, behaved with extreme in- 
solence. Consequently the lords rutnmodto 
to-wn, assuring them that no further con- 
cessions would be made. All reasonable con- 
cessions had boon already granted on account 
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of the mutiny at Spitheod, for -wHch there 
had been too good cause. For the mutiny 
at the Nore there was no reason, except the 
falsehood and deceit of the leaders ; but by 
what motives these were actuated has never 
been known. Possibly they had been won 
over by Irish or French intrigues; but an 
unusually small proportion of the ring- 
leaders had Irish namos. It was believed by 
many of the senior officers of the fleet that 
The mutiny was a political job, got up by the 
opposition to convince the nation of the im- 
possibility of continuing the war. It was 
positively affirmed that influential members 
of the opposition were seen prowling about 
Sheeruess, and it was curtain that the dele- 
gates, but more especially Parker, who had 
just escaped from a debtor’s prison, were 
amply supplied with funds (OuifNiNa'HAM). 

Meantime the terror in London was ex- 
treme. The number and value of the mer- 
chant ships stopped at the Nore wore very 
great, and the three per cents went down to 
forty-seven and a half. The rebel fleet num- 
bered thirteen sail of the line, besides frigates, 
sloops, and gunboats. The first blow to the 
mutiny was the desertion of the frigate Clyde, 
by the influence of her captain, Charles Cun- 
ningham [q. V.], followed shortly after by the 
San Fioremso and Serapis- The mutineers 
begun to doubt, but Parker and his prin- 
cipal officers stood firm, and proposed to 
take the fleet to sea and deliver it to 
the enemy, or sell the ships for what 
diey coula get. On 9 June Parker made 
the signal to prepare for sailing; all the 
ships answered, but none obeyed. On 
the 10th the first lieutenant of the Leopard, 
with the officers and a few faithful sea- 
men, cowed the mutineers, cut the cables, 
and took the ship out of the fleet. On 
the 13th the red flag on hoard the >Sand- 
wioh was hauled down, the ship -was siUTen- 
dered, and Parker was put in irons. The 
next day the ship was taken into harbour, 
and Parker, with about thirty of tho most 
active of the mutineers, sent on shore and 
confined in the gaol. On the 23rd Parker 
was tried hy court-martial, and after a trial 
extending over four days was found guilty 
and sentenced to be hanged. The sentence 
was carried out on hoard the Sandwich on 
30 June. The body was buried in the naval 
burial-ground at Sneerness, but his wife had 
it secretly removed and brought to Loudon, 
intending, she said, to take it either to Exeter 
or to Scotland. After on attempt to bury the 
lemoins in Aldgato churchyard was frustrated 
by the mob, they wore put into the vault of 
Whitechapel church. Parker left one child. 
Another had died just before he left liCitb. 


lie is described by Captain Brenton, who ap- 
pears to have been present at tho trial, and 
to have seen him afterwards, as ‘ thirty years 
of age, of a robust make, dark complexion, 
black eyes, about five feet eight inches higli, 
and might have been considered a very good- 
looking person.’ A enst of his face taken 
after death, tlio property of Mr. C. D. Shor- 
hurii, was lent to the Naval Exhibition of 
1691. A porti'uit by Drummond was in 
1801 in tbe possession of kir. .1. B. Diil- 
rymple. 

[Cunningham’s Namitivo of Oecurrciicps timt 
took place during tho Mutiny at tho Norn iii 
the months of May niid Juno 1797 ; Pny-book of 
tbe Sandwich ; Minutes of Coiirts-Marlinl, voL. 
Ixxviii. and Ixxix., in the Public Bccord Office; 
An Impartial and Authentic Account of tho Life 
of Iliclinrd Parker ... by a Schoolfellow and 
an intimate Acqu<iinlancD, London, 1797; Trial, 
Life, and Anecdotes, Miuichcstor, 1797; Bren- 
ton’s Naval Hist, of Gri-eat Biitaiu, i. 427-66.1 

J. K. L. 

PARKER, ROBKllT (ir>61P-lfil4), 
puritan divine, born about ISQd, became a 
chorister of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
1576, demy 1680-8, gradualccl B.A. 3 Nov, 
1682, was elected fellow 1 686-98, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. 22 June 1687. On 9 April 1688 
he and a certain Edmund Gilliland wore 
‘ again punished quod liabitn sacro et scholas- 
tioo in templo non ul ercntiir ’ (Bloxam, Magd. 
Coll. Itcg. II. Ixxx). Parker was presented 
in 1691 to tho rectory of Patnoy, Devises, 
being institutud on 21 Jun. 1691-2, ond rc- 
aigniiig in 1 603. From 1 694 to 1 (105 he hold 
tho vienrage of Stanton St. Bornard. It ap- 
pears from the preface to his treatise ‘Be 
Desconsu Christ i’ that Parker was a protdgd 
of Henry Herbert, second onrl of Pembroke 
[q. V.] In 1007 he was forced to leave the 
country to avoid proseonlion before the high 
commission, inconseqiieiiceof bin ‘scholastic 
discourse against symbolizing.’ The episcopal 
parly ‘ got tho kiiipj to put forth a proclama- 
tion with an ofler of an award for talcing him.’ 
Ho lay ‘hid for snmo time a littlo way out 
of London, whore a treaolierous servant in 
his family endeavoured to betray liim, and 
brought officers to his lioiise to soarch for him. 
He was tlion actually in the house, in the 
only room whieh t hoy neglected to soovoh' 
(PiiiECUj Vindisation, i. 170-1). Ho was 
OBsistod in his flight to Gravesend hy a cer- 
tain Richard Brown, a waterman, who sub- 
sequently became a separatist older in the 
eongrogntion of Watertown, New England 
^f. Mamaekuaetts Hist, Soe, Srd ser. v. 187 ; 
Oi.mKa Zioes, i. 22-3). Parker crossed to 
Holland, and suhseqiiently settled inLeydon. 
Henry Jacob [q. v.J arrived there in 1010, 
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and, according lo Nethenus’s ‘Life of Ames’ 
(preface), W ifliam Ames [q. v.] was sent, ‘ at 
tiie expense of some opulent BngUsli mer- 
chants, with Parker to Leyden, for the pur- 
pose of engaging in controversy with the 
supporters of the English Church.’ At first 
Parker was entirely in agroement with Jacob 
on the question of church polity (see CoiTOiT, 
Couyregational Churches ckared,'^, 13). He 
was always by later writers, especially Ame- 
rican, reckoned among the moderates, and as 
puritan rather than separatist, He started 
with an opinion ‘ against particular councUs, 
opining that the church of God can well 
subsist without them ’ (Busr, Church’s Plea 
for her Eight; IltJiiDAiiD, Gm. i/iii. of New 
Engl. Massachusetts Hist. Soc. vols. iii. and r.) 

It was to the infiuence of Ames and 
Parker that Horn attributes the moderating 
of Robinson’s views at Leyden (IIomT, Hist. 
Eccles. 1687 , Mobsachaaotts Hist. Soc. 3rd ser. 
ix. 62). In Governor Bradford's ‘Dialogue’ it 
is held that ‘ no comparison will hold from 
the separatists to them who were reproached 
with the name of puritans, those blessed and 
glorioualights, Cartwright , Parker, Dr. Ames.’ 
OUftonj however, accuses Parker of identi- 
fying himself with Christopher Lawiie’s ‘pro- 
phane schism uf the firownists, or sepa- 
ratists, with the impiety, dissensions, lewd 
and abominable vices of that impure sect dis- 
covered 1612,’ ‘which is as barren of warrant 
from theScriptui'e for the estate of the church 
of England called into question as Mr. Parker’s 
former book is fruitful theroin ’ (Clifcob', AA- 
vertisement aonoei'ning a Booh lately pvhlished 
hy Christopher Lawne and others against tJie 
Miglish ExUed Church at Amsterdam). On 
the other hand, Baillie, in his letters, reckons 
Parker among the prime men ‘ who make use 
against us of the argument of the entire 
power of government in the hands of oon- 
gregationtd presbyteries, excrat in oases of 
mtercalion and difficulty ’ (ItAwinmT, ii. 
482 ; AlTiIN and SunrAim, l^rial of the new 
Church Way in New England). 

It was this eclectic constitution of Parker’s 
mind which led to his unfavourable reception 
at the hands of the Amsterdam presbyterion 
congregation when ho came from Leyden to 
join it. He professed, according to its chief 
minister, John Paget (rf. 1640) [q. v.], ‘at 
his first coming, that the use of synods was 
for counsel and advice only, but had no au- 
thority to give a definite sentence. Afier 
much conference he changed his opinion, and 
those of Jacob’s opinion were offended at 
him and me. He was a member of the same 
family, and lived with me under the same 
roof, and we had'daily conversations ’ (Paout, 
Defence, p. 105), ‘ He was afterwards a mem- 


ber of the same eldership, and by office sat 
with us daily to judge and hear the causes of 
our church, and so became a member of one 
classical combination. Yet did ho not testify 
against the undue power of the olassis,or oom- 
plain that we were not a free people, thoueli 
the classis exercised the same authority then 
which it doth now. lie was also for a time 
the scribe of our consistory, and the acts of 
our eldership and church were recorded in 
his own hand {ib.) Both Best and Daven- 
port, however, charge Puget with jealousy of 
Parker, who could preach in Dutcii, and witk 
tyranny in depriving the Amsterdam chuich 
of her power of free election of pastoia 
(Da\ pnpokt, Just Complaint against an 
Unjust Doer), in reply, Pagot asserts {Be. 
fem-e of Church Government) that Parker's 
widow ‘hath of lato years, before sulfioioat 
'witnesses, protested the uni ruth Iheroof,’ 
There was, however, 'some dill'erenoe about 
the muuiiei' of In - call,’ and, although Paget 

E rolest ed that ho did Ids liost to end ltin^■‘a^ 
er’s interest, Parker was eompolled to lewe 
Amsterdam after a two yw.w slay (Pagm, 
Anmer, pp. 74, Utl-7). lie removed m 1618 
to Docsburg, Goldorland, to ])reackto the 
garrison there, and died there about eight 
months after, in 1614 . Extracts from several 
of his letters written to I’ngot from Does- 
burg havo been preserved by Paget in his 
‘ Defence of Ohuroh Oovornmeut.’ Theyre- 
late to Parker’s evident wish to return to 
Amsterdam, Parker left a widow, Dorothy, 
A son Thomas (1696-1077) [q, v.] wo', 
toachor to the oongregation at Newbury, 
Now England. A daughter Sara was bap- 
tised at Patney on 16 April 1603 {Patneg 
Eegisiers), 

IBs works are: 1. ‘A schohistioall Dis- 
course against symbolizing with Antiohrist 
in ceromouies, espocialiy in tho Sigue of the 
Cro8Bo’[|London],l(i07,rol. 2 pts. (see Gedt, 
El am. i._ 60). 2. ‘ Do Descensu Domini nostn 
Jesu Christ! ad inferos libri quatuur ah anotoio 
dootissimo Ilugoue Banfordo OoomWid 
Anglo inohoatijoporavoro et studio Itoberli 
Parker ad urabilicum porduuti ao jam tandem 
in Inccm edit!,’ Amsterdam, 1011, In 160" 
Ifeniy Jacob [q. v.] hoard Thomas Bilsoii, 
bishop of 'Winchester, preach at Paul’s Cross 
on the art iolo inthe Apost lo’s creed relating to 
CJu'ist’s descent into hell. In tho following 
year he published an answer, At Elimbedi's 
cominaud, Bilson prepared his magnum 
opus in reply (1604). Bilson’s doctrine wos 
answered at home by Gabriel Powell, and 
abroad by Hugh Broughton and Parker (sea 
Wood, Athewe 0.ro«. ii. 300). The lattefs 
work wae begun by Hugh Sanford, who, 
after labouring on it for two years, died, and 
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Parker finished it after four years’ work. In 
Jus epistle ‘candido lectori ’ he claims that 
all ^nford’s matter req^uired rearranging. 
Parker derives Hades from Adam, and traces 
the whole Greek theogeny to Hebrew roots 
and derhations. 3. ‘ Do politeia eeelesiaati^ 
Ohristi et hierarohiea opposita lihri tree, in 
quibus tarn verie disoiplinin fundomenta 
quam onmes fere de eadem controversise 
summo cum judioio et doctrina methodice 
pertraotantur ’ (Frankfort, 1616) j a ijos- 
thumous work, and incomplete, Paget claims 
the work as a portraiture of the preabyterion 
church organisation (Pioiir, Dtfenae qf 
Chmoh Oovernvient, p. 106). 4. ‘An Ex- 
position of the pouring-out of the fourth 
vial mentioned in the 10th of HeTclation,’ 
London, 1660 (3 July), a portion of wMch 
reappeared in ‘ The Mystery of the Vialla 
opened,’ another posthumous tract by Parker, 
London, 1661 (SI Aug.) 

Parker must be mstmguUhed from Ri- 
chard Parker, who was vicar of Bulbridee 
and Ditohampton, seporiito vicamges of the 
rectory of Wilton, from 1671 to Jus death in 
1611 (Hoabu, Wilii), rector of North Ben- 
fleet, 38 March 1671-13 Oct. 1672; re- 
moved to West Hanuingfield, 14 Oct. 1672 
till 1681, and was presented to Dedham,Essex, 
30June 1583. AtDedbamho ‘wnssuspended 
for not subscribing Whitgift’s articles, and, 
being restored again, hath now since the 
bishop’s visitation a day set him for depri- 
vation for not jrielding to wear the surplice ’ 
(Part of a Register, p. 684). After his second 
persecution he left the county and removed 
to Wiltshire. It is certain from the manu- 
script records of the Essex puritan assembly 
of 1682-9, of which this Parker of Dedham 
was the scribe, that his name was Richard, 
and not Robert. 

[Eanbuiys Hist. Memorials ; Morse and 
Parish’s Hist, of New Engl. p. 76 i Porbra's 
Anatomy of Independency, 1644 ; Baillio's 
Letters ; Wood’s Athonm Oxon. ; Bloxam’s Mngd. 
Coll. Beg, ; Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714; 
Claik's Oxford Register; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; 
Sumner's Memoirs of the Pilgrims at Loydon 
(MiieBaohueebt8Hist.Soo. 3rdsor.vul.ix,); Horn's 
Hist, Eccl. 1687 ; Young’s Chronicles of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, pp. 436-9, quoting Grovornor Brad- 
ford’s Dialogue, or the sum of a conference 
between some young mon bom in New England 
and sundry ancient mon that came out of Hol- 
land and England; Lochford's Plain Dealing, or 
Newes from Now England (Mussaclmsctts Hist. 
Soc. 3rd ser. iii. 93} ; Hubbard’s Oen. Hist, of 
New England (Maseachnsetts Hist, Soc. 8rd ser. v. 
118,187) ; Steven’s Hist, of the Scottish Ohiircli 
at Rotterdam (makes Parker minister of Dolft, 
1636-41); Pierce’s Vindication of tho Dissenters, 
1717 , p. 170 ; Winthrop’s Hist, of Now Engl,, ed. 


James Savage; Hunter’s Oollection concerning 
the Separatist Churcli atSciooIw; Prince’s Cliro- 
nologic. 1 l Hist, of New Engl. ; Brook’s Puritans, 
iL 237 ; Neal’s Puritans ; Best’s Chiiroli’s Plea for 
her Right, Amsterdam, 1636 ; Canne’s Neceseity 
of Separation ; Hist, klHS, Comm, 7th Rep p. 
183a; information kindly supplied by the Rev. 
P. H. Jackson, rector of Kitney, by tho Rev, D. 
Olivier, rector of Wilton, and by tho Rev. J. T. 
Dixon Stewart, rector ot Stanton, Wiltshire.] 

W. A. S. 

PARKER, ROBERT (/. 1718), soldier, 
bom near Killtemiy butwcoii 1666 and 1668, 
was son of a farmer, and was educated at 
Kilkenny. lie joined a company of tho pro- 
test aut schoolboys formed by James Butbr 
(1666-1746) [q, v.], afterwards scooud Duke 
of Ormonde, and with themleariipd military 
exercises. In October 1688 ho enlisted iii 
Captain Frederick Hamilton's indopoiidoiit 
comuany, which was afterwoids drafted into 
Tjoril JVIounl joy’s regiment and ordered to 
Charlemont in North Ireland 111 April 1681. 
lie was disbanded by Tyroonnol 011 account 
of his roligion in 1687, and rot urned home. 
In April 1689 he again enlisted under 
Uamillou, who was major of the Earl ol 
Meath’s regiment of foot, ond wont through 
the campaign in Ireland, In 1091 he was 
serving m Flanders. At the action on 
20 Aug. 1696, at the broach of the Ten-a 
Nova, near Salsiue Abbey, he was bodly 
wounded and invalided for thirty weeks. 
For his gallantry on this ocoiision he was 
given a commission, being placed over seven 
ensigns at once. Ills regiment was now 
styled tho ‘royal regiment of foot of Ire- 
land.’ He next served undqi: tho Earl of 
AUilonc, and then under Marlborough (1703). 
At the storming of Menin in 1706, being 
thou captain-lieutenant and adjutant, he was 
wounded in tho head, He was now made 
captain of grouadiers. Upon Jiis colonel, 
Lioulenant-general Ingolushy, being ap- 
pointed commandor-in-ohief m Ireland In 
1707, he asked Maiihorough to send Parker 
to him, in order to introduce among tho raw 
Irish recruit B the discipline enforced in 
Flanders. Accordingly, Parker loft the army 
at Helchin and proceeded to Dublin, where 
he remained for two years. On tho termi- 
nation of his engagement the government 
presented him with a gjratuity of 2001., and 
he returned to Flanders. 

At the close of the war Parker was chosen 
by bis brother officers to {jo over to Xiondou 
to lay tho claims of their regiment beW 
the board of general officers. Ho found It 
impossible to gain justice, despite the friendly 
assurances of the Duke of Ormonde, who re- 
membered him, but for whoso conduct as a 
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soldier Parker had a great contempt, lie 
rejoined his regiment, -which was ordered to 
keep possession of the castle of Ghent until 
the question of frontier had been settled 
between the emperor and the Stales-Goneral. 
In April 1716 his regiment was quartered at 
0-iford. The frequent oonfliote botwcon the 
.lacobite students and the soldiers are amus- 
ingly described by Parker in his ‘ Memoirs.’ 
In April 1718 he resigned his commission to 
a nephew of his steady benefactor, now 
Lieutenant-general Frederick Hamilton, and 
settled near Cork. He was married, and had 
children. 

Parker kept a journal, which was pub- 
lished by his son the year after the Duke of 
Ormonde’s death, and was largely fiiibscribod 
for. It is entitled ‘Memoirs of the moat 
remarkable Military Transactions from . . . 
1683 to 1718 ... in Ireland and Flanders,’ 
&c., 8vo, Dublin, 1746; anolhor edit., 
London, 1747. Marlborough is the hero or 
the book, while Ormonde is vigorously de- 
nounced. 

[P.irker's Memoirs.] O, G. 

PARKER, SAMUEL (1640-1088), 
bishop of Oxford, born at Northampton in 
1640, was second son of John Parkpr (/f. 
1666) [q. v.l the judge (see Masson, Mfa qf 
MUion, vi. 463, 699, 708 j Nojild, House of 
Cimiwll, !. 433; Mitwllmea 6eneal<igi<^ 
pt Hpraldica, ne-sv ser. ii. 461). After being 
‘puritanically educated’ at Northampton 
grammar school, he entered Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, 30 Sopt. 1666, ond was matricu- 
lated at Michaelmas term 1667 (Oabdindb, 
Segister of Wtidham College, i. 221). Being 
committed by his parents to the charge of ‘ a 
presbyterian tutor, he did, according to his 
former breeding, lead a strict and religious 
life, fasted, prayed with other students weekly 
together, andfor their refcctionfcedingon thin 
broth made of oatmeal and water oiuy, they 
were commonly called “ grewellers." He ond 
they did also usually go every week or oftener 
to an house in the parish of Holywell, near 
their eoUege, possessed by Bess Hampton, an 
old and crooked maid that drove tho trade of 
laundry ; who, being from her yoitth very 
much given to the presbyterian religion, had 
fremieut meetings for the godly party, espe- 
cially for those that were her customers’ 
(Wood, Athena Oxon. iii. 220). Ho was 
then ‘ esteemed one of the preciousest young 
men in the university.’ He graduated B.A. 
28Feb. 1660, Aftorthe Restoration, hispuri- 
tan views being discountenanced by the war- 
den of Wadham, Dr, Blondford, he migrated 
toTrinity College, whence he proceeded M. A. 
9 July 1663. By the influence of Dr. Ba- 


thurst, senior fellow of Trinity, ho abandoned 
his violent opinions, and ‘ beenmo os warm a 
member of the church of England as tm! 
In the following year he was ordained, and 
ho then left 0-«ford for London, whore lie 
became chaplain lo a nobleman, into who-e 
favour, says Marvell ( Works, iii. 48), ‘ 
wrought himself doxloronsly ... by shoit 
Maces and sermons, and a inimical way of 
drolling upon tho Puritans, which ho knsw 
would take both at chapel and table.' He 
had already, says the satirist, acmiired a 
considorablo oxporicnce of lifo, and was a 
grant haunter of plays. lie did not, hoa- 
over, neglect more serious matters. Tu 1665 
ho published an important theological esbay, 
‘ Tent amina de Deo,’ and in I ho same ysia 
became F.R.S. lie dedientod his book to 
Archbishop Sheldon, who, about Michaolmas 
1607, made him his chanlain, when he lofc 
Oxford and camo to rosiclo at Lambeth. lu 
the samo year lie recnivod the roetory of 
Chart ham, Kent, and was incorporated M.A. 
at Cambridge. In June 1670 lie was made 
archdeacon of Canterbury, in tho room of 
William Snneroft. Ho was installed a pre- 
bendary of Canterbury 18 Nov, 1670. On 
20 Nov. 1671 ho received the degree of D.I), 
at Cambridge per Uteras remas. In 1876 
he received tho rectory of lekliam in Kent 
He was made master of J'ldcubridgo llospital 
in 1073. 

For the next fourteen years ho wrote con- 
stantly and voluminously. Ho criticised 
Plato, Aristotle, Descartos, and Hobbes, 
attacked tho puritans, and wrote on eccle- 
siastical history ond political science. He 
strongly support od tho absolute power of 
the crown, and dosirud lo restrict church 
authority to purely spiritual questions. IIis 
‘Ecclesiastical Polity’ hucamo a popular 
hook (Mabybot., as above), and led lo a 
vigorous controversy with Marvell, in which 
severe blows wore exchanged, but Parker 
hold his own, 

His advocacy of Erast Ian vinws attracted 
the notice of Jamos TI, and in 1086 ho -srss 
elected bishop of Ox ford. Ho was consocrated 
at Lambeth on 1 7 Oct. with Dr. Thomas Cart- 
wright, bishop of Chester. Thu appoinlmrat 
was regarded as purely political, and the two 
now bishops ‘ wore pitched on ’ (accordingtn 
Burnet) * as tho fittest instruments that eould 
ho found among all tho clorgy to betray and 
ruin the church.' Burnet ad'ds that some of 
the bishops protostud against their ronseorir< 
tiou on the score of characi or, and that San- 
croft only yielded from fear of the penalties 
of 'prreemunvre, Parker had tho reputation ot 
being a ‘ covetous and ambitious man,' wlio 
‘seemed to have no othor sonsu of religion 
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but afi a political interest and a subject of 
party and faction. He seldom came to 
prayers or to any exorcises of devotion, and 
•vvas so lifted up with pride that he was 
become insuffei-ablo to all that came near 
him’ (BtriWBT, iKsfory of Ms Own Times, 
in. 211). 

He was allowed to hold the archdeaconry 
of Canterbury in commendam with his bi- 
shopric. His prebend he had resigned in 
1886. He at once began to work actively 
on the king’s side. Ho published ‘ Ucasons 
for abrogating the Test,’ which, though aen- 
Mble enough in themselves, were regarded, 
in the excited stato of public feeling, as a 
direct enooiiragoment of the Homan piojeots 
againsttho Eu^ish church. Thu book aroused 
a violent literary controvorsy j ond the sus- 
picions of Parker's treachery were not allayed 
by his attempt to induce the clergy of his 
diocese to address the king with expressions 
of gratitude and loyalty after his declaration 
of his intention to secure to the elargy of the 
church of England the free exercise of their 
religion and tlie enjoyment of their posaos- 
aions. It was pointed out that such an 
address would compromise the const itutionol 
position of the English church, and whan 
Parker assembled his clergy to ask their 
subscription to the address, ' tliey all unani- 
mously refused’ (BiogvapMa Britanniaa, v. 
3301 j cf. Somers Traais, 1748, ii. 873^. 

He wos early apprised of the king’s inten- 
tion to use the appointments to olKco in the 
univoTsitioa for the furtherance of thoRomoa 
catholic roligion, and thus when, after the 
death of Hr. Clerkc, president of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Dr. Thomas Smitli called 
upon him to ask his interest, he replied that 
‘ the king expect od that the person lie recom- 
mended sliouldbe fovouralile to his religion.’ 
Six months Inter, after the failure of his 
attempt to force Anthony Earmcr upon the 
fellows, the king nominated I’orker as pre- 
sident of Magdalen Oollogo (14 Aug. 1087). 
Parker was ill, and desired to bo admituxl 
by proxy; but the fellows refused to elect 
him, having already elected Hough. The 
king's visit to Oxford did not advance mat- 
trrs, and finally the ecolosiaslionl commission 
visited the college and, after inquiry, in- 
stalled Poritcr as president by the king's 
mandate, and, foroibly entering tbe lodgings, 
placed him in possession (26 Oct.) Un 
2 Hov. he came into rceidcnco, and was 
occupied for the next four months in admit- 
ting Roman catholic fellows and demies, 
including several ieauits, on sueooBsive man- 
dates from the king (Bloxah, Magdalm 
College and James II, Oxford Hist. Soc. ; 
Twe-Fresideni’s Fegisfer, 2, C, and 10 March 
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1678). He made futile endeavours to induce 
the members of tbe foundation to recognise 
him as president, and expelled retractory de- 
mies. lie was regarded by many as nn 
almost avowed Romanist. ‘ A Third Collec- 
tion of Papers relating to the present juncture 
of Affairs in England’ (London, lOfe) gives 
a letter from a jesuit at Llhgo to a jesuit at 
Fribourg, dated 2 Fob. 1688, which stated 
that Paiker proposed in council tliat one col- 
lege at Oxford should be given to the Ro- 
manists, and that he publicly drank tho king's 
health, 'wishing him success in all his under- 
takings ’ (p. 10). 

But such statemonU must be received 
with scepticism. When the king's mandate 
ordei’ed him to admit nine more Roman 
catholics as fellows, Parker’s patience was 
exhausted, and a burst of anger followed, 
which led to a convulsive fit. lie had long 
been in failing health, and, worn out by the 
anxieties and contentions of the last year, 
he died on 21 March 1888. During his slck- 
iieaa he wiis visited by Itomon catholic priests, 
but ho told tliem that ho neither wns nor 
would be of their communion. Ho received 
the ancramout according to tbe Tiliiglish rite, 
ond made a declaration to tho follows of his 
adherencu to tho national church. Tho room 
in which he died, on tho first floor of the 
president’s houso, wns afterwards used os 11 
study. It wns pulled doivn during tho 
recent reeonslruotion of tho prosidoiit’s 
lodging. 

IIo wns buried by torcliliglil. on 24 Moreli 
on Ibo hoiitli side of tlin unle-Blmpel, without 
memorial. An opitaph, said to have boon 
written by himself, is given by Dr. Bliss 
(note to Wood’s AtheneB Oron, iv. 872), 
in_ wliioli_ ho says : 'Omnos simultalon ot 
jirivnlns inimicitias, non modo non fovi 
sed contompsi, sola inlogrilato fretna.’ 

His will wos proved at Oxford C April 1 088. 
His younger son, Samuel (168 1-1 730), i s sepa- 
raluly notiued. Miirnot, a prejudiced witness, 
says Parkor wns ‘full of satirical vivacity, and 
WHS eoiiBitloniWy learned, but was n man of 
no judgment and of as little virl 110 ; and, as 
to religion, rather impious ’(/ristori/o/wiy 
Own 'Time, i. 382). 'Two satirical epitnplis 
preserved by Iloarne very hopplly express 
enntomporary opinion. One ol them runs : 
‘ 115,0 alioni Raptor honoris, Usquo librorum 
Vana minaiiUim Futilis autor, Oro bilinguis 
Fronto bicomis, Oondilui urnfl , Samuel Oxen.’ 
(CoHectanea, ed. Doble, ii. 208). 

_ ’When asked ‘ AVlint wns tho best body ol 
divinity P' Parker is said to have answered, 
‘Thatwhichwouldliulpaman to keep a coach 
raid six horecs was cort amly the best ’ {Somers 
Trarts, ii. 607) ; and t ho fad s of his life show 
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that the ohai'acler for flexibility of conscience 
and self-aeeldng; which he obtained among 
contemporaries was not undeserved. But a 
close examination of his writings leads to 
the further conclusion that his conduct woe, 
in part at least, inspired by a practical theory 
of toleration in matters of religionj and that 
he honestly hold opinions on the subject which 
were in advance of his age. 

His chief work wos ‘A Discourso of 
Ecdesiastioal Politie, wherein the authority 
of the Civil Magistrate over the Consciences 
of Subsets in matters of Beligion is asserted ; 
the Mischiefs and Inconvonienccs of Tolera- 
tion are represented, and all Pretemsos 
pleaded in behalf of Liberty of Conscience 
are fully answered,’ London, 1670. The 
aim of the book was, ‘by representing the 
palpable inconsistency of fanatque tempera 
and principles with tlie welfare and security 
of government, to awaken Authority to 
beware of its worst and. most dangerous 
enemies, and to force them to that modesty 
and obedience by severity of Laws to which 




Oxford, 1000; 2nd edit. 1067. 3. 
Account of the Nature and Extent of the 
Divine Dominion and G-oodness especiallym 
they refer to the Origpuiau Hypothesis cV 
ceruing the Pre-existence of Rouls, togethai 
with a special Account of the Vanity and 
Groundlessness of the IJypot hoeia itself; beins 
asecond Letter written to his much hononred 
friend and kinsman Mr. Nath. Bisbio,’ Or. 
ford, 1067, both 8vo. k ‘ Bishop Bramhnll'i 
Vindication of Himself and the Rpiscopid 
Clergy from the Prosbyterlan Charge of 
Popery, as it is managed by Mr. Baxter in 
his Treatise of the Qrotian Tloligion; to- 
gether with a Preface showing what grounds 
there are of Fears and Jcalouaius of Popory' 
London, 1072 (see Woop). 6. ‘Disputn- 
tionos de Doo et Providontia Divina,’ Lon- 
don, 107R. A philosophic treatise oritioisinf 
Epicurus among ancient philosophers and 
Descartes among ineiJoriiH. 0. ‘A Demon- 
stration of the Divine AuLliovity of the Lais 
of Nature and of the Christian Religion,' in 
two parts, Tjondnn, 1081. An apologetic 
des’ 


never persuade them.’ Hobbes’s doctrine of 
sovereignty is fully accepted (p. 27), and 
the absolute supremacy of the civil power 
is unhesitatingly asserted. Religion, it is 
asserted, is so far from being at liberty from 
the authority of the civil power that ‘ n ot lung 
in the world will bo found to require more of 
its care and influence ’ (p. 16). Other points 
of the ‘ Leviathan,’ however, are sharply 
criticised. The position of dissonters is ac- 
claied to be untenable and ridiculous, and 
the author discourses ndth much spirit upon 
‘the Pretense of a Tender and Lrnsalisned 
Conscience; the Absurdity of Ploading it 
in opposition to the commands of Puhlick 
Authority.’ This book was answered at once 
in a pamphlet ‘Insolence and Impudunco 
Triumphont,’ and by Dr. John Owen (1616- 
1683) [ih V.] in ' Truth and Innooonco vindi- 
cated.’ To this Parker replied in ‘ A Dofonco 
and Continuation of Ecclesiastical Politie 
[against Dr. OweiJ, together with a Letter 
from the Author of “ The Fi-ieudly Dohato,”’ 
London, 1671. Parker further defended his 
position in ‘ A Reproof to the “ Rehearsal 
Transpros’d,” in a Discourse to its Authour, by 
the Authour of “ The Eoolesiaslical Politie,’’ ' 
London, 1673, 

Parker’s other works ares 1. ‘Tentamina 
Physioo-theologioa de Deo i sive Theologia 
Scholastica ad normaiu Novae et Eoformalra 
PhiloBophiae concinnata, et duobus Libris 
comprehensa,’ &o., London, 1006. 2, ‘A 
free and impartial Censure of the Platonick 
Philosophie, being a Letter written to his 
much honoured Trieud Mr. Nath, Bisbie,’ 


< Disputationes do Deo,’ and dedicated to 
Dr. Bathurst of Trinity Collpgo. Ocoasiouod 
by the author’s obsorvaliou that ‘ t ho plobsioM 
and meclmnieks have philosophised Lhom- 
solves into princiiilcs of iinpioty ond read 
thoir Lectures of Allunsm in tho streelsaad 
the highways.’ It provns tlio oxistoncu of the 
‘ law of naturo ’ from tho ‘ nature of things,' 
and is to some oxtont an antiripalion of 
Bishop Butler. 7. ‘ Tho Cose of tho Ohnioli 
of England briefly and truly statwl. in tho 
three first and fundamental Principles of a 
Ulmstian Oliurch : 1. The Oblipatlon of 
Chri-.tianily by Divine Riglit; ii. 'Pho Juris- 
diction of the Church by Divine Right; 
iii. Tho Institution of Episcopal SupBriority 
by Divine Kiglit ; by H. J*., a J’rosbyler of 
the Ohurch of ICiigland,’ London, 1681 (a 
manuscript nuto In the Bodleian copy states 
that it is Parker’s; so also Wood, 

O.ron. iii. 231, 23'1). 8. ' An Account ol 

the Government of tlic Ohri.Hlian Church for 
the first Six llundrod Yeiirs,’ London, 1633; 
a statement of tho orthodox doctrine con- 
ceniing ojiiscopnuy, combined willi an attack 
upon the usurpation of Patriarchs, and cou- 
eluding with a challoiigo to Baronins on tlio 
Roman anpromaoy. 9. ‘ Religion and Loyally, 
I or a Domonstratlon of the Power or tno 
Christian Church within ilsolf. The supro- 
I maoy of Sovereign Power over it,’ London, 
lC8-t._ Parkor declares tliat any one who ot 
any time, on any protouce, should ofTer any 
resistance to tho sovereign’s commands ' must 
for over renounce his Saviour, tho four Evan- 
gelists and the twelve Apostles, to join with 
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Mahomet, nildehraad, and the Kirk, set up 
the pigeon against the dove, the scimetor 
against the Cross, and turn a Judas to his 
Saviour, as ■well as a Cromwell to his prince.’ 
10, ‘Religion and Loyally, the second part, 
or the History of the Ooncurronco of the 
Imperial and Ecdesiastical Jurisdiction in 
the Government of the Chui-oh, from the 
beginning of the Reign of Jovian to the end 
of the Reign of Justinian,’ London, 1686, 
including a long and elaborate argument 
against we genumeness of the’ Anecdota’of 
Procopius. 11. ‘ Reasons for abrogating the 
Test imposed upon all Members of Parlia- 
ment, Anno 1678, Octob, 80. First written 
for the Author’s own Satisfaction, and now 
published for the benefit of all others whom 
it may concern,' London, 1088. This was 
mot by a sharp retort ; ' Samuel, Lord Bishop 
of Oxon . . . answered by Samuel, Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury,’ written by John 
Philipps, 1088, in which an endeavour was 
made to convict Faricurof gross inconsistency. 
After his death were published ; 12. ‘ A 
Letter sent by Sir Leolyn .fenkins to the 
lata King James, to bring him over to the 
Communion of the Church of England, 
written by the late Samuel Parker, 1).D., 
Lord Bishop of Oxford; printed from the 
original Manuscript,’ London, 1714, 13. ‘Re- 
veiendi odmodum in Christ opatris Samuclis 
Pnrkeri Episoopi non ita pridem Oionionsis 
de Rebus suiTempoi'is Oommculariorum libri 
qimtuor. E codioe MS. ipsius authoris manu 
castigato, nunc primum in lucem editi,’ Lon- 
don, 1727. Of little interest; chiefly deal- 
ing with general foreign history before the 
critical period of the author’s life. It was 
twice translated : as Bishop Parker’s ‘ His- 
tory of his own Time, in four Books, Faith- 
fully translated by Thomas Nowlin, M.A.,’ 
London, 1727 ; and also as ‘ Bp. Parker’s 
History of his own Time, in four Books, 
with Remarks upon oaoh,'&o., London, 1 728. 
This edition contains some notes, hut the bio- 
graphy is drawn almost entirely from Wood. 

[Wood’s AtheniB Oxon. vol. iii. ; Hearna's Col- 
lections ; Biogr. Brit. vol. v. ; Gardiner's Register 
ofWddham College ; Poster's Alumni Oxon. ; Mnr- 
veU'sBohearaalTiunspme’dfinvol, iii. of Works, 
ed, Grosart) ; Burnet's Qislury of his own Time; 
Gutch, i. 349 ; Bloxiim's Miigdnlcn Collogo Ro- 
gietor, i. 121, vol. ii. profneo, iii, 217, v. 140, 
294-5, vi. 21, vii, 3, 28, 30-1, 32, 60, Blozam’s 
Hagdnlen CoUoge and Jamos H (Oxford Hist. 
Soc. 1380) contains a full account of the wholo 
of the proceedings of the famous contest, and 
gives a complete hibliogriiphy , and n list of mnnu- 
sorjpts bearing on tlio subject. Since the publi- 
cation of this volume the Buokloy MS., a folio 
volume referred to therein, has been purchased 
by Magrlalnn College. Parker's own works con- 


tain Bovaral ftutobiogr.iphicnl reforonccs. Many 
of the answers to his booke also give vnlnable 
informatiun. Among tlieeo should be noticed; 
An Answer to the Bibhop of Oxford’s Beaeous 
for Abrogating the Tost imposed on till members 
of ParlUment, by a Person of Qntilily, London 
1688 ; A Treatise of the Bulk and Selvedge of 
the World, whoroin the Greatness, Littleness, 
and Lastingnose of Bodies ore freely haiidleil, 
with an Answer to Tentamina do I)co by N. 
Fairfax, M.D., London, 1674; Insolence and 
Impudence Triumphant, Envy and Fury on- 
thronod, the Mirrour of Malice and Madness, in 
a late Troatiso entitled A Discourse of Ecclosi- 
astiral Polity, 1660 (no place of publiriition 
given); Deus Justificatus, Oxford, 1607i Lon- 
don, 1608], W. U. H. 

PARKER, SAMUEL (1681 -1730), non- 
juror aud theological writer, second son of 
Samuel Parker [q. v.l, bishop of Oxford, was 
boriiin 1681 at Chartham in Keut,and matri- 
culated on 0 Juno 1694 at Trinity College, 
Oxford. At im early ago he ‘ ombriiced the 
principles of the noniurorSj and, observing a 
strict uniformity in liis principles and prae- 
tioe, refused preliTmunt onbrod.’ Ho doclined 
the oaths of allegiance at the Rovulnl ion, and 
‘ lived ret irod ever since at Oxford, cstoomnd 
particularly for his art of pleasing in con- 
versation.’ 

His chief friends are said to have been 
Hiokes, Qrabe, Jeremy OoUinr, Dodwoll, Nel- 
son, and Leslie, the foremost of the nonjuring 
theologians ; and the liberality of some of 
them helped him to support a very large 
family; while Pax'kor’s pioty, modesty, and 
learning made him highly estcomod by all who 
knew him. For ii time he seems to have held 
a situation in the Bodleian Library, and 
while still nt Oxford, in 1700 and 1701 ro- 
qiectively, he produced two volumes ofjii- 
vonile essays, ‘ Six Essays upon I'hilosophiciil 
Subjects,’ and ‘Sylva, or Familiar Letters 
upon Uccnsional Subjects.’ In 1706 a scare 
was raised about a supposed ‘ Academy ' of 
his in Oxford, suspected to he disseminating 
Jacobite principlos, but whose ‘Imsinoss,’ says 
Hearne, was only this — that he had a son 
of one Colonel Tufton os a resident pupil. 
Ho is ropoatedly alluded to bylloarne. On 
20 Jan. 1710 Iloame records ttat Parker hod 
so far relented ns to allow his wifo to take 
tlie sacrament in I he establisiiod church; 
under 11 May 1711 he notes that Parker 
himself now conformed like ‘ Mr. Dodwell,’ 
whoso ‘ Ooso in view now in fact ’ hod per- 
suaded him to take this step. After helping 
to close for a time the nonjuring sohism, he 
was ropsatedly canvassed to write answers 
to books and pamphlets directed against the 
conduct of his party, and it was commonly, 
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but ■wrongly, Buppoaed that lie ■would no^w 
take orders. On 14 July 1730 ho died at Ox- 
ford, cither of the dropsy or, as his frionds 
declared, of overwork. lie married the 
daughter of Mr. Olements, a bookseller at 
Oxrard, and his younger sou Richard founded 
the publishing house in Oxford, which still 
remains in one branch of his family [see 
PAEKim, John IInNity} 

Parker’s ablest work is the ‘ OansuraTem- 
porum, or the Good and 111 Tendencies of 
Books,’ a monthly periodical issued in the 
interest of the liigli-chnrch school of Queen 
A:^e’srcign, begun. January 1708 and con- 
tiiiiiea *0 iMurch 1710, in which Locke and 
Whiston are repeatedly attacked with much 
warmth. On his 'Bibliotheca Biblica, or 
Patristic Common<^ary on the Scriptures’ 
(1720-36), which was left incomplete and 
(inly covered the Peiitaleuch, his frionds 
thought his repulalion ohiefly rested; but it 
(VOS a work that ‘showed his good intentions 
rather than his judgment.' lie was partially 
responsible for the first eight volumes of the 
‘History of the Works of the Learned; 
being on Account of Works printed in 
Europe 1690-1707,’ tvliioh was continued in 
■yearly volumes to 1711. In ‘ A Letter to 
Mr, Bold on the Resurrection of the Body,' 
1707, ha orgues for the literal resurrection 
of the material body and boldly attacks 
Ixicke’s attempted explanation of the ‘re- 
surrection of the man ; this tract contains 
a plain statement of his boliof, which re- 
sembled that of the tractarians. 

Parker also attempted to popularise, hy 
translations and abridgments, the early 
church historians. In this ciidcavour ho 

ublished an abridged translation of Euse- 

ius, 1703, dedicated to Robert Nelson [q.v.]; 
‘An Abridged Translation of the Oliurch 
Histories of Socrates, Sozomeii, and Theo- 
doret,’ 1707-12; and ‘An Abridgment of 
Evagrius,’ 1720. 

His other works included ‘ A Traushilion 
of “ Oicero de Pinihus,” with tlie Annals of 
Thucydides and Xenophon,’ 1702. He led an 
‘Essay on the Duty of Physicians,’ 1716; 
‘Homer in a Nutshell, or his War between 
the Progs and Mice, paraphrostically trans- 
lated, in throe cantos,’ 1/00; and an edi- 
tion of his father's historical work, -with the 
title ‘Reverendi admodum in Christo palris 
Samuolis Parkeri, opiscopi, do robus sui 
temporis commentariorum Libri IV,’ after- 
wards translated. A fierce attack was made 
upon Parker from the dissenting side in tlie 
pamphlet ‘A Rod for Trepidantium Malleus, 
or a Letter to Sam Reconcileahle,’ 1700. 

[Parkor'sHibliothoea Biblica, 173S, ■with notice 
of his life; Lathbury’s Rhtory of thoNoqjurors, 


especially pp. 371-6 ; Noble’s Continuatios of 
Granger, in. 321 ; Darling's Oycloptndia. ud lit 
Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, Ohalmeifj 
Biogr. Diet. xxiv. 120 ; BawUnson, i. doo, fi.ge 
Heiime’s Collections (Oxf. Hist, Sac, edit.) i' 
37, 132. 2S1, ii. 10, 73, 108, 116, 388, iii.V 
130, 189, 108, 214,276; Hiizlitt's CoHoctionj! 
iL 443 ; Crosby's English Baptists.] 0, R, B, 

PARKER, SAMUEL WILLIAM 
LANGSTON (1803-1871), surgeon, sou ct 
William Parker, a modioal practitioner in 
tho Aston Road, was born in BinningliBiii 
in 1803. He received his early education m 
tho school of the Rev. Daniel Walton in 
Handsworth. He afterwards attended tlu) 
medical and surgicnl practice of the Birming- 
ham G oneral Hospital, his more strictly scien- 
tific training being obtained in tho sclinoloC 
medicine at tho corner of Brittle Street, Snow 
Hill. lie then came to London and entered 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for tho purpose 
of attending tho lectures of John Aberuetlir 
(1704-1831) [q. v.] llo afterwards wont to 
Paris to comploto his studies. Ho was ad- 
mitted a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England in 1828, and he be- 
camo a follow ot that body lionom (xm»i m 
1843, the year in which the fellowship wns 
establishucl. He assislod his father fbr a 
short time after ho obtained his qnalifloaticn 
to practise, but in 1830 he married and 
began to practiso on his own account in St. 
Paul’s Square, Birmingham. 

Parker took a keen iiilorost in tho de- 
velopment of Quoiin’s College, Birmingham, 
becoming, at an early period of its history, 

S roi’esnor of comparative anatomy, and of 
oscriptivo anatomy ond physiology — post? 
wliich ho held for a quarter of a century. 
Ilis services to tlio Associated Hospital ditto 
froni tho foundation of that important 
charity in 1840, and ho disuhavgi'd thn duties 
of honorary surgeon for flvu-and-twentv 
years. On his votireinont ho bucamo con- 
sulting surgeon, nn appointment which he 
held till his denlh. lie wns also consult' 
lug surgeon to the LeamingUm Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin. He was nn active pro- 
motor for mally years of the Birminghnm 
PhiloBophical Institiitioii in Cannon iStrcot. 
In 1836-0 ho dolivorod in this institution 
a remarkablo course of loetiiros ‘On the 
Eflccts of certain Mental and Bodily States 
upon tho Iniagination,' 

Parker began life as a general praotitionor 
of modicinc, subsequently ho became a sur- 
geon, and event ually dovotod his best energies 
to tho treatment of aypliil is. In this deport- 
ment of priictieo he soon obtained a world- 
wide reputation ; but, although lie intro- 
duced new methods of treatment, he failed 
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to advance the scientific knowledge of the 
disease. 

Poffker had a cultivated musical taste, was 
an enthusiastic playgoer, an accoiMlished 
Prench and a good Italian scholar. lie died 
in I’.iradise Street on Friday, 27 Oct. 1871, 
and was buried at Aston. 

lie was author of : 1. ‘ The Stomach in 
its Morbid States,’ 8vo, 1837._ This work 
was subsequently condensed into 2. ' Di- 
gestion and its Disorders,’ 8vo, 1849. _3. ‘The 
Modern Treatment of Cancerous Diseases,’ 
4to, 1867. 4, ‘ Clinical Lectures on Infan- 
tile Syphilis,’ 1868. 6. ‘Tho_ Treatment of 
Secondary Syphilis,’ 8vo, which reap^red 
in 1863 as 6. ‘ The Mercurial Vapour Bath/ 
.svo. 7. ‘ The Modern Treatment of Syphi- 
litic Diseases,’ 1st edit. 1839, 3nd edit, 1846, 
3rd edit. 1864, 4th edit. 18G0, 6th edit. 
1871. 

[Obituary Notice in the British Medical 
.Tournal, 1871, ii. 640; d Biographie.vl Memoir 
by William prefixed to the Literary Ke- 

niiiins of 8. AV. Langston P.irlcor, Birmingham, 

<'d. .Tosiah Allen, 137S, additional facts oom- 
munic.itad to the writer by Adams Parker, esq., 
L.D.S., London.] D’A, P. 

PARKEE, THOMAS 1681), Roman 
catholic divuie, educated at Cambridge, 

f i'oduated B.A, 1636-G, commenced M.A. 
641, and in 1641 wae named a fellow of 
IVinity College in the foundation charter. 

Ho proceeded B.D. in 1648. Being a theo- 
lojian of considerable learning, he took part, 
on the Roman catholic side, in 1649 in the 
disputation on the sacrament before King 
Iktward’s visitors (Coopnn, Annals, ii. 31), 

In July 1666 he signed the articles of roligion 
imposed by Queen Mary’s visitors, and in 
October of the same year was present at the 
trial for heresy of AVolsey and Bigot. On 
20 Fob, 1666-6 he was made one of Lady 
Margaret's preachers, and in 1668 was re- 
elected. In the records of Cardinal Pole’s 
visitation of the university in 1660-7 his 
name frequently appears. In April 1660 he 
was presented by the crown to the vicarage 
of Mildenhall, Sullblk, After Blizahotffs 
accession he wont abroad, wliero he obi ained 
the degree of D.D., and was alive at Milan 
in 1681. 

Heniw Mason, an English spy, who had 
talcen the oath of allegiance to the king of 
Spain, refers in .Tnuuary 1676 to a 'Dr. 
Parker and the other English Louvninials,’ 
whose secrets ho undertook to discover and 
report to Burgliley ; but it is not possible to 
establish his identity with certainty; his 
name does not appeor in the published re- 
cords. of Louvain (of. Airofmas, Fasti Acad. 
£ou. 1636). 


Parker 

[Cooper’s Athnnie Cantabr. i, 452; Lamb’s 
Collection of Letters, Btatulos, and other Docu- 
mouts . . . illustrativo of tho History of tho Uni- 
vorbity of Cumbridgo, xxrii. 114, IIG, 176, 206, 
216, 220.] B. B. 

PARKEE, THOMAS (169.1-1077), New 
England divine, born probably at Stanton 
St. Bernard, AViltshiro, 8 June 1696 (New* 
England Hist, and Gen. liegister, October 
1852, p. 352), was the only son of Robert 
Parker (1661f-lB14) [q. v.], ‘one of the 
greatest scholars in the English nation , . . 
who was driven out . . . for his uoucoiiformity 
to its uiiliappyceremouies ’ (Matiuib, Meg- 
nalia Chmti, Hartf. 1863, i. 480). IIo was 
admitted into Magdalen Collego, Oxford, but 
left when his father was obliged to remove 
to Dublin, whero ho studied under Arch- 
ksbop Ussher. lie went to L^den Univer- 
sity, became acquainted with William Ames 
(1671-1633 ) [q. v.], and received t ho degree of 
M. A. in 1 617. Tho soi ies of sevont y theses de- 
fended by him iniiy be found appended to some 
editions of Ames’s answer to Uroviiioliovius. 
The theses were published in London in 1 067 
as ‘Methodus Diviiiio Qratire in trarluctiono 
hominis peccatoris ad viam,’ sm. 8vo They 
were objected to at tho synod of Dorl, and 
by the theological faculty at Heidelberg, and 
were criticised in ‘ Parkovus Illnstratus, 
authore Philo-Tilono,’ London, 1600, sm. 8vo, 
and ‘ Tho Examination of Tilonus before the 
Triors, by N. II.,’ London, 1668, sin. 8vo. 

Parker returned to England and settled at 
Newbury in Berkshire, where ho applied 
himself to ‘school divinity,’ tauglit in tho 
free school, and was assistant preacher to Dr. 
Twisso. Ills puritan opinions caused him 
to embark lor Now England, witk a number 
of Wiltbliii's men, in the Mary and John of 
London, 20 March 1034, and they landed iu 
tho course of the following May {Nmo Eng- 
land Hist, and Qen, liegister, July 1866, p. 
207). About a hundred settled at Agawam, 
afterwards Ipswich, Massachusotls (Wiir- 
TiiKOP, Hist. cfNew England, 1868, i. 158), 
whore Parker remained a year as assistant to 
Mr.AVard (HunnAED, Qen, Hist.of New Eng- 
land, 1818, p. 103). Parker, together with his 
cousin JamoB Noyes, his nephew John Wood- 
bridge, and some ot hors, obtained leave of the 
general court to remove to Quascaounquon at 
the month of thoMerrimac, and the settlomout 
was incorporated as a township under the 
niimu of Newbury or Newberry in the spring 
of 1036 (OoCTiN, Slceteh of Ncwlmry, Boston, 
1816,jip, 14-16;. Noyes was chosen teacher 
and Parker first pastor of the church, the 
tenth established in the rolony (Moebe and 
PAETsn, Hist, of New England, 1808, p. 44). 
Tho river was named after Parker in 1097 
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g ’orJTN, Sketch, p. 106), He remained at 
ewbuiy till Ms death, ‘ hy the holiness, the 
hiunblent'SB, the charily of his life, giving 
his people a perpetual and most lively com- 
aientory upon his doctrine. . . . IIo ■was a 
person of a most extensive charity, which 
grain of Iiib temper might contribute to that 
hirgeness of his principles about church go- 
vernment which exposed him into many 
temptations amonglus neighbours ’ (Matiil’r, 
Magnalia Christi, pp. 48i!, 483). His views 
on ecclesiastical discipline are partly ex- 
plained in the ‘True Copy of a Letter writhm 
by T. Parker unto a Member of the Assembly 
of divines now at Westminster, declaring Ins 
judgement touching the Government prac- 
tised in the oliiirches of New England, ’Lon- 
don, 1644, 4to (issued 19 Feb. 1643, as noted 
by Thomason). The ‘ Letter’ was the subject 
of remarks in a pamphlet entitled ‘ M.S, to 
A[dnm] S[tuart j, with a plea for Libertie of 
Conscience in a Church way,’ London, 1644, 
4to, of which a second edition appeared in 
the eame year as ‘ Eeply of two of the 
Brethren to A. S.’ Parker’s opinions Wei's 
shared by Noyes, but were opposed by other 
members of tuo church, and a warm contro- 
versy raged between 1645 and 1072 (Corns, 
pp. 43, 72-112). 

He devoted himself to the study of pro- 
phecy and wrote several works, of which 
only one was published! ‘ 'The visions and 
Prophecies of Daniel expounded, wherein tho 
mistakes of former interpreters are modestly 
discovered and the truo meaning of the text 
made plain,’ London, 1646, 4to (noted hy 
Thomason as 3 Feb. 1646). The boolc was 
dedicated to Philip, onrl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, hy Thomas Bayly, who states 
that the author sent the manuscript over to 
England ‘ without a title, without a dedicor 
tion.’ In November 1648 he addressed to his 
sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Avery, author of ‘ Scrip- 
ture Prophecies opened’ (1047), a ‘Letter , . . 
toucMng sundry opinions by her professed 
and maintained,’ printed ot London, 1660, 
4to. On the return of John Woodbridge 
from England in 1663 he was made oesiilanl 
to Parker, his uncle. Two years later tho 
town ‘voted that Mr. Parker shall have 
eighty pounds a year’ (OoETiif, p. 60). He 
complained of failing eyesight in 1643, and 
towards the end of his lite became quite 
blind. This did not prevent him tooching, 
and he usually had twwve or fomteon pupils j 
‘ he took no pay for his pains unless any 
present wets freely sent him . . . and seldom 
correotod a soholar, unless for lying and 
fighting' (Notss in Oo'Jjton’s Magnalia, i. 
486), ‘_Mr. Parker excelled in liberty of 
speech, in praying, preaching, and singing, 


having a most delicate sweet voice. ... He 
ecarccly called anything hie own but hu 
hooks and his cloaths’ (zA pp. 486, 4871 
Chii'f-justicc Samuol Sowall, who was oia 
of his scholars, makes frequent roferenoe to 
Pavlcor in liis ‘Diary’ {Mms, Hist, Sot 
Boston, 1878, &c.) ; and in writing to Wood- 
bridge, 26 March 1720, says : ‘To soe tka in- 
vit iition of your excellent unlclo, tho Ilev, Mr. 
T. Parker, was very delightful ; in that yoil 
avoided taking anything of tho ohihlronle^t 
you should disco iivnge t lie parents fiom send- 
ing them 1 0 seliool. Tliis was t he g uUe of mv 
ever honoured mnsi or * (IjelterSnok, Boston 
3888, ii 113). Parkor died unmamed on 
2 1 Aprin677, in his eight y-seeond year (Aeto 
Jingland Ifist, and Gen. Jleghter, OctoWt 
1862, p. 862 ; Sis WA ti., Tliary, 1 878, i. 41,43) 

(Baxter’s Boformed Pastor, 1056, pp. 153, 157^ 
information from Mr. .rolui Ward Dran and lb 
'Phrimaa W, Silliinray of Jioatoii, U.S.j seoAlIeo'g 
AmorioanBiogr. Diet. 1R67, p 030, Drnka’sDict 
of Amoriean Biogr. 1 87i, p. 690 ; Broot’n Livesd 
thoPuritiuis, 1811), iii. 409-70; Simiguo’s Annals 
of the Ainoricnn Pulpit, 1807, i. 41-3 ; Allibone's 
Diet, of Biigl. Lit. h. 1600; Not us and duories, 
fitli SBv. xil. 108; Ilisl. Mag. Atia'i'isaniiv, N.Y„ 
S(>ptoinl>erl867, pp. 144-6 ; Alox. Yonng’a Chro- 
nicles of tho Pilgrim Fathors, 1814,] Il.li.T, 

PARKER, TllOhrAR, first JDabi or 
Macowwieu) (1666 1‘-1732), tho younger 
son of Thomas Parker, an attorney at Leek, 
iu StaH'ordshiro, hy Ms wife Ann, sooond 
daughter and oolioiress of Uoborl Ycnablee 
of Wineham, Cbeshiro, was horn at Loak, 
it is said, on 23 July 1(166, Tho date of Ue 
baptism, however, in the Leok parish rogister 
is 8 Aug. ]6()7. TH» gvandfatlier, Qoorge 
Parkor of Park Hall, who belonged to n 
■youugor hranoh of tho family of Pavkota ot 
Norton Leos Hall in tho parish of Norton, 
Derbyshire, was higli slieriil' of Slaflbrdsliira 
in the reign of OliarloB 1. Young Porker 
was educated at tlio freo grammar sohool at 
Newport in Shropshire, and afterwards at 
Derby. IIo onterod T'rinit.y College, dam- 
bridge, as a ponsionur on 9 Uct. 1686, where 
he matriculated on 17 Dee. following, but 
did not tiiko auy degree, lie had bean pre- 
viously admitted a atnduiit of tho Tuner 
Temple on 14 Feb. 1084, and was eiilladto 
tho bar on 24 hlay 1091, Tho story that bo 
practised ns an attorney in Derby, ‘ and re- 
sided many years in Bridge-gnlo, at tho foot 
of the bridge in tho liouso next tho Throe 
Crowns’ (Huttoit, History of Derby, p. 284 j 
Lybonb, Derbyshire, 1817, p. Ill ), previously 
to his boing oaUod to tho bar, must bo dis- 
uiKSsed as apncryiihal. Parker at tended tbs 
midland circuit, where ho soon hucumoknowo 
as ‘ tho silvur-lougued counsel,’ His name, 
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however, does not appear in the ‘ Reports’ last instance of the interference of a lord 
until some eleven years after his call (Ray- cliiof justice of England as a magistrate of 
MOjro, Beawti, 1790, ii. 812, 836). In No- tlie police (iiMS of ihe Lord Chancellors, 
1 ember 1704 hie appeared for the defence in vL 16). On the queen’s death Parker acted 
the great libel case of Reg. v. Tutoliin,-wlueh as one of the loide justices until the arrival 
was tried at the Guildhall, London, before of George I in England, and on 1 Oct. 1714 
Lord-chieltjustice Holt (Howdll, State he me sworn a member of the new privy 
rrt«fe,.Yiv.ll73-6). His argument in favour council. Parker quickly bueamc a great 
of the technical objection taken to the rcgii- favourite with the king. Ho was created 
lurity of thejiiry pnicosswas ‘most masterly, Baron Macclesfield in thi* county palatine of 
and by genuine lawyers is perused with Ohestcr on 10 Alareh ]71(i, and at the same 
enthusiasm’ (CtMcjiCLt, Lives of the Lord time was granted a pension of 1,2001, a year 
Chancellors, vi. 7j. At the general election for his life. He took his scat in the IJoiiso 
in Aiay 1706 Parker was returned to parlia- of Lords on 13 Afarch 1710 (Journals of the 
ment in the whig interest for Derby. Ho Iloim of Lords, xs. 307). In tliu lolluwiiig 
continued to represent that town, of which month Parker a]>]>ears lo liiive ojiposod I lie 
he was also the recorder, until his elevation Sopteiinial Bill (farl. Hist. vii. 306). He, 
to the judicial henoli. There is, however, no however, supported llio government on the 
report of any speech delivered by him in the question of the impeiichmont of the Earl of 
House of Commons. On 8 May 1705 he was Oxford (fi. vii. 486). Ho further cstahlishecl 
elected a bencher of the Inner Temple. In himself in George’s favour, and at the same 
Trinity term he was raised to the order of lime uioun'ed the enmity of the Prince of 
the coif, and appointed one of the queen’s Wales, hyprouoimciiigauopimou,withwhieh 
Serjeants. Ho was knighted an Windsor the great miijorily of Iho judges ooiiourrod, 
Castle on 9 July 1705. On 14 Dec. 1709 he that the king hud the solo contifd over the 
was chosen one of the committee appointed to oduoniion and the marriages of his grand- 
draw up the articles of impeachment against children (llownni., State J'nals, xv. 1 1 95- 
Dr. SaAeverell (Journals (f the House of 1230). On J2 May 1718 ho was appointed 
Commons, xvi. 241). In March 1710 he lord chancellor, and throe days afterwards 
harangued the lords in Westminster Hall on was duly installed in the court of ohancery, 
the fourth article of the impeachment, and On his promo! ion to the woolsack he roceived 
in his reply made a vehement attack uiion from the king a present of 14,000/., as well 
Sacheverell and the high-church clergy, as a pension of 1,200/. a year for his son, 
Burnet says that Parker distinguished him- until he should receive a tellorsliip of Ihi' 
self at the trial ‘in a very particular munuor,’ exchequer, a post of which he become pos- 
andtbat'noueolthcmanagerstreatedSncbe- sessedin July 1719. 
verell so severely’ as he did {Ilistofy of his At the opieiiiiig of parliiimont on 11 Nov. 
Own Times, 1833, v. 440, 416-7; see olso 1718 Parker road the king’s spi'cch to the 
Luttmli, vi. 606). Tha’ough tlie Duke of house, George being unable to spcolc English 
Somerset’s infiuence Pinker was appointed (Journals (ftlte itouse of Lords,'xJu.4i), In 
lord chief justice of England on the death doferonce to Parker’s npmion, the king abun- 
of Sir John Uolt, He was ewom into olBca donod his idea of obtaining an act ofiiarlia- 
on 13 March 1710 (Raymoito, Heparts, iL meut for compelling tbe Priiioe of Wolcsto 
1309), and admitted a member of the pirivy give up Hanover on bis accession to the 
council on the 30th of the same month. On throne (Coxn, Memoirs tf Sir Jlohert Wal~ 
LordOowper'aresignationinSeptemher]?!! i»o/e, 1798, i. 132). Ou27 Feb. 1721 Thomas, 
Parker declined the ollioe of lord ohancellor, earl Coningsby [q. v.], was conimillod to the 
which was pressed upon him by Harley. He Tower for libelling Parker in a pam|ihlot on- 
is said to have been ‘the first lawyer who tilled ‘The First Part of Earl Conmgoshy's 
ever refused an absolute olFer of tlie seals Oiiso relating to the 'Vicavago of Lomp- 
from a conscientious diflbrence of opinion’ sler in Ilond'ordshire,’ &c. (Journals (if the 
(Parichs, History of the Court of Ohanoery, House of Lords, xxi. 450). On 16 Nov. 
p. 291). According to Swift’s ‘Journol to 172] Parker was created Viscount Parker of 
Stella^’ Porker spoke against the peace at a Ewolmo and Earl of Macclusfiold. By tlie 
council meeting held on 7 April 1713 (SwiYT, same patent, in default of male issue, the 
Worhs, 1814, iii. 202). In the following year, dignities of baronoss, viscount ess, andoonntoss 
an information having been laid before him were conferred in remainder upon his dnugh- 
respecting the enlistment of men for the Pro- tor Elisabeth, the wife of William Ilaathcoto 
tender, he manted a warrant under which of llursloy, Hampshire, and tlie correspond- 
two Irish oincers of the name of Kelly were ing dignities upon her issue male, Iti .fa- 
arrested. This, Lord Campbell says, was the ^ miary 1722 he appears to hove supporloil the 
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Quakeis’ Affirmation Bill against Francis 
Attei'bury, bishop of Eochester, who ‘en- 
deavoured to prove that Quakers were no 
Christians’ {Pari. JEst. vii. 942). In conse- 
quence of the absence of Macclesfield and 
of Sir Peter King, the deputy speaker, from 
the House of Lords on 3 Feb. 1722, Oowper 
moved that they should proceed to the election 
of a speaker ad interim. While the debate 
was proceeding Macclesfield airived, and ex- 
cused himself on the ground that he had 
been detained by the king at St. James’s. 
This excuse Oowper and several other peers 
refused to accept. They were, however, beaten 
on a motion for adjournment, and had to 
content themselves with signing a lengthy 
pro! est, in which they declared that the house 
was ‘ undoubtedly the greatosl council in the 
kingdom, to which all other councils ought 
to give way, and nob that to aiy other’ 
vii. 960-1). Macclesfield suecosslully opposed 
the motion that Atterbury should bo for- 
bidden to moke any defence to the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties in the House of Oom- 
znons (li. viii. 210), and on 24 April 1723 he 
gave the thanks of the house to the com- 
mittee of lords appoiuted to inquire into the 
Jacobite plot {ib. viii 288). In November 
1724 a committee of the privy council was 
appointed to inquire into the funds of Uie 
suitors in the hands of the mastors in chancery. 
Their report showed not only that there were 
considerable defalcations in some of the 
masters’ offices, but that there was a ca.<ie of 
grave suspicion against the lord chancellor. 
Macclesfield consequently resigned the seals 
on 4 Juno 1726, though he still continued 
in favour ot court (Hanms, Life of Lord 
Chaneellor JIardwiclee, i. 73). On the 2Srd 
of the same month a petition was presenlod 
to the House of Commons from the Earl of 
Oxford and Lord Morpeth as the guardians 
of Elizabeth, dowager duchess of Montrose, 
a lunatic, stating that large sums belonging 
to her estate in the possession of the court 
of chancery were unaccounted for, and pray- 
ing for relief {Pari. IZiat. viii. 414). On 
9 Feb. copies of several reports and other 
papers relating to the musters in chancery 
were laid before the House of Oommous by 
the king’s command (lA viii. 416). On 12 Feb. 
Sir George Oxenden [seo under Oxinrons, 
Geouqu, 1661-1708], after referring at length 
to the ‘ enormous abuses ’ in the court of 
chance^, ‘ chiefly occasioned by the magis- 
trate who was at the head of that court, and 
whoso duty consequently it was to prevent 
thesame/movedhlaccleBHold’simpeamiment. 
The motion was opposed by Pultenoy and Sir 
William Wyndham, and was carried by a 
majority of 107 votes. On the following day 


Macclesfield was impeached at the bat of the 
House of Lords {Jtmrnale of the Horn at 
Lorda, xxii. 417). The trial commenced oh 
6 May 1726, and lasted thirteen days. J 
look place in the House of Lords, anil was 
presided over by Lord-ohiof-justiee Kmg 
The articles of impeaciiment, which tom 
twenty-one in number, charged Macclesfield 
witli selling masterships in chancery ; witli 
receiving bribes for agreeing to the sole sad 
transfer of offiees; with admitting to the office 
of master sevornl persons ‘ who wore of small 
substance and nbility, very unfit to be truatsd 
with the great sums of m onoy and ot her effects 
of the suitors;’ with snflbriiig the fraudulent 
practice of mast ers paying for their places out 
of the money of the suitors ; with endeavouiing 
to conceal the dolinquoncios of one Fleetwood 
Dormer, an absconding master; with sn- 
couraging the mastors to trafllc with the 
money of the suitors ; with making use of it 
himself ‘ for hia own private sprvioo and ad- 
vantage;’ with persuading the musters ‘to 
make false representations of their oiicam- 
stances’ at the inquiry; and with assommi 
‘ an unjust and nnlimit od power of dispensiug 
with, suspending, and controuHng the sta- 
tutes of this realm.’ The principal managers 
for the commons wore Sir George Oxendeu, 
Sir Olemont Weaw ^tho solicitor-geiuiid), 
Bubb Dodington, Serjeant Pengolly, ^thut 
Onslowj Sir John Bushout, and Lord l&r- 
peth. Sir Philip Yorko (Iho atlornoy-generol) 
was excused from taking any part in the pro- 
ceedings owing to his many obligations to 
the accused. Macclcsfiuld, who was defended 
by Serjeant Probyn, Hr. Sayor, nad three 
other counsel, took an active iiart in the 
cross-oxaminalion of tho witnesses. Alfot 
his counsel had been hoard he addressed the 
house on tho whole case in a most masterly 
manner. Ho disclaimed all corruption, and 
rolled upon law and usage, maintaining that 
the practice of taking money for tho mnsUM 
shipshadheen 'lougprnotisod without blame.’ 
After a minute analysis of the evidence ho 
declared that ho had not taken tho advanlase 
of his position for amassing wealth as he 
might have done, ond concluded by saying 
‘I submit my whole life and conduct to your 
lordships’ judgment, and roly entirely upon 
your justieo for my acquittal.’ On 25 Stay 
Macclesfield was found guilty by tho unani- 
mous voioa of the ninety-throe peers present. 
On tho following day motions that ho should 
be disqualified from bolding any oflioo in the 
state, and that ho should "never sit in Par- 
liament nor come within tho verao of the 
Court, ’ wore negatived (id, xxii. 666, 668). 
On the 27th ho was sentenced to imy a fine 
of 30,0007. to the king (which was suhse* 
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cruently applied towards tte relief of the 
Boitois who had suffered from the inaolveney 
of tlie masters in chancery), and to imprison- 
ment in the Tower until the fine should he 
paid. On the 31st be was struck off the roll 
of the privy council by the king, who, how- 
ever, si^ified his intention to Macclesfield 
of repaying to him the amount of the fine 
out of the privy purse. One instalment of 
1,000?. was repaid by tho king, who died 
before any further payment was made. 
deficiencies in the cash of the masters in 
chancery belonging to the suitors amounted 
to over 82,000/. In order to prevent the 
possibility of any improper use of the suitors’ 
funds for the future, the office of accountant- 
general of the court of chancery was esta- 
blished by 12 Geo. I, cap. 82. A further act 
was passed whereby a fund was created for 
the relief of tho distressed suitors by tho im- 
position of additional stamp duties (12 Geo. I, 
cap. 33). Though to some extent it may be 
said that Macclesfield was made to suil'erfor 
a vicious system established by his prede- 
<“es 80 TS in office, there can bo no doubt of 
tho justice of his conviction. It was clearlv 
proved that he had not been content vvith 
the nooustomed ‘ gifts,’ but had raised the 
price of the masterships to such an extent 
that the appointees were obliged either to 
extort unnecessary fees by delay ingtho causes 
before them, or to use the monoy deposited 
by the suitors in order to recoup themselves. 
It was also proved that he employed an agent 
to bargain for him, that he was aware of the 
improper use of the suitors’ money, and that 
he had even endeavoured to conceal tho losses 
which had thus been incurred. Macelosileld 
remained in the Tower for six weeks, while 
the monoy was being raised for the payment 
of his fine. lie took no further part in public 
affairs, spending his time after his release 
ebiefiy at Sliirburn Oastio in Oxfordshire, 
which he had purchased in 1716, and occa- 
sionally visiting London, whore at tho time 
of Lis death he was building a house in St. 
James's Square, afterwards inhabited by his 
8on(Quar/M'/^j2eiiie2a,lxxxii.696). Maccles- 
field acted as one of the poU-bearers at the 
funoial of Sir Isaac Newton in Weslminstor 
Abbey ou 28 March 1727. 

Macclesfield was appointed on 4 Oo1.1714 
one of the commissioners of claims for tho 
coronation of George I, and acted as one of 
the lords justices during the king’s absence 
from England in 1719, 1720, and 1723. He 
was appointed lord lieutenant of Warwick- 
shire on 4 June 1719, and high steward of 
TIonloy-upon-Thames on 6 May 1722. Ho 
served as cuslos rotulorum of Worcester- 
shire from 20 Oct. to 1 Doc. 1718, and as 


high steward of Stafford from 1721, to 1726. 
He was a governor of the Oharterhouse and a 
fellow of the Royal Society (20 March 1713). 
l£o erectod a grammar school in his native 
town of Leek in 1723. He died at hi<! son's 
house in Soho Square, London, on 28 April 
1732, aged 65, and was buried at Shirburn. 

Macclesfield was an able judge both at 
common law and in equitjr. Though ‘hL 
fume as a eommoii-law chief is not quits 
equal to 11i.it of his immediate predeeessor,' 
Su’ J ohn Holt, ' his authoril y upon all ])oints, 
whether of a practical or abstruse nature, is 
now as high as that of Nottingham, Somers, 
or Hordwieko’ (OAMrnULi, Ziues oftlm Lord 
Chanoellors, ri. 11, 22). The only crown 
cases of any Importnnoo which came boforo 
liim while oliief justice were the trials of 
Dammaree, Willis, and Puvehaso, who had 
taken part in tho Sachevoroll riots, and were 
charged with pulling down the inuelittg- 
houses (IIowuLi,, Utate Trials, xv. 621-702), 
Though ho summed up strongly against Dam- 
mareo and Purchase, and they wero found 
gnillv of high treason, ho subsequently ini or^ 
coded for them, and succeeded in obtaining 
their pardon. Macclesfiold’s judgments oro 
mainly to bo found in ' Cases in Law and 
Equity, ohiofly duriuj' the time the late Earl 
of Macclesfield presided in the Courts of 
TCiug’s Benoh and Chancery,’ 1736, and in the 
‘RoportB’ofWilliamPooro'Williams, 1740-9. 
Though a member of tho cabinet and a groat 
jiersonal favourite of Goorgo I, Macclesfield 
does not appear to have possessed much poli- 
tical influence. Owing to his uncourtoous 
manners he was exceedingly unpopular with 
tho bar, while his marked porliality for Philip 
Yorke (afterwords Lord-ohonoellor llord- 
wicke) frequently excited remark. On one 
occasion SeijoanlPoug^lly is said to have boon 
so disgustott at frequently hearing tho loi'd 
ohnnoSlor observe that ' what Mr. Yorke said 
had not been answered’ that ho throw up his 
brief, and declared that ho would no more 
attend n court whore ho found ‘ Mr. Yorko 
was not to bo answered’ (Letter to Kiclmrd 
Cooksey, printed in his Essay on the Life ontf 
Character of John, Lord Smners, See,, 1791, 
p. 72). After his downfoll it was a common 
saying that Staffordshire had produced 'three 
of tho groat ost rogues that over exist ed. Jack 
Shepard, Jonathan Wild, and Lord Macclos- 
flold' (IltrraoH', History <f Derby, p. 287). 
Swift, who_ owed ‘the dog a spile,’ falsely 
insinuated intlio ‘PublicSpivitoftboWbigs’ 
that Macclesfield had boon a Jacobite (Swim, 
Works, iii. 118, iv, 448), lie was violently 
atlaokod by_ Defoe in his ‘ Review,’ and effu- 
sively eulogised by Knsdon ( Three Poem, See,, 
1722) and John Hughes (OriAi.Mur,9, English 
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Foets, 1810, X. 68). Warburton, in a letter to 
Bircli, ealla Maoelesfleld a Msecenns (Nio 
lllustr. of Lit. ii. 117). He entertained for 
many years at Shirburn OaetloWilliam Jones 
[q. V.], the mathematician, and father of Sir 
William Jones [q.v.], the orientalist, and 
studied mathematics with his son. Thomas 
Phelps [q. V.], the astronomer, began life ns a 
stable-boy in his service. Young insoribed to 
liim his ‘Paraphrase on part of the Book of 
Job ’ (OHAtMUBS, English Poets, xiii. 408-1 3), 
while Zachary Pearce, afterwards bishop of 
Itoohester, dedicated to him his editions of 
‘ Oicero de Oratore,’ 1710, and of ‘ Longinus 
de Sublimitate,’ 1724. lie laid the founda- 
tion of the line library at Shirburn Castle, 
where a complete series of his notebooks 
during hie chancellorship is preserved. 

He married, on 23 April 1091, .Janet, second 
daughter and coheiress of Charles Carrier of 
WiAsworth, Derbyshire, by whom he had 
one son, George, second oarl of Macclesfield 
[q. v.], and one daughter, Elizabeth, who 
married on 7 April 1720 ‘William Ueathcote 
of Hursley, Hampshire (created a baronet on 
16 Aug. i783), and died on 21 Fob. 1747. 
The countess survived her husband, and died 
on 23 Aiig. 1733. 

Five portraits of Macolesfli'ld — three by 
Kneller, one by J ohn lliloy, and one by Clos- 
terman — are at Shirburn Castle. There are 
several engravings by "V'ertuc, Simon, Kyte, 
and Faber, after Kneller. The authorship 
of ‘ A Memorial relating to the Universities' 

S Gtjioh, Collectanea Curiosa, 1781, ii. 63-76) 
ins been attributed to Macclesfield on in- 
sufficient grounds. A few of his letters to 
Philip Yorke are printed in Harris’s ‘ Life of 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicks.’ The Earl of 
Ashbumham possessee a number of original 
letters addressed to Macclesfield by many of 
the most distinguished persons in the reigns 
of Anne and the first and second Goorges 
(Siat. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. App. iii. 12). 
A volume of Macclesfield’s correspondence 
is preserved among the Stowe MSS. in the 
British Museum. 

[Luttroll’s Brief Historical Belation of State 
Affiiirs, 1867, v. 428, 612, 660, 661. 671, vi. 118, 
661, 664, 671, 672, 678, 674, 691 ; Harris’s Life 
of Lord Ohauoellur Haidwioke, 1847, i. 66-7, 72 , 
76, 96, 98, 171-80, 186, 221-3, 338, iii. 317, ' 
666 ; Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chan- 
Hors, 1867, vi. 1-68; Foss’s Judges of England, : 
'4, viii. 44-62; Parkes’e Hist, of the Court of ! 
no^, 1828, pp. 201-300 ; S,inders’s Orders 
bo High Court of Chancery, 1846, i. 448-60, 
- 70 ; Law and Lawyers, 1840, ii. 61-7 ; Old- 
on’s Hist, of England, 1736, pp. 436, 660, 
-60, 760-1, 78‘2-3; Lord Mohon’s Hist, of 
land, 1839, ii. I U6-7 ; Hunter’s Rise of the 
Dibsent exemplified in the Life a£ Oliver 


Hey wood, 1812, p. 179 ; Hutton’s Hist, of Derby 

I 1791 , pp. 284-90 ; O-arth’bDibpens.iry, canton.' 

Sloigh’bHist. ol theAnciontParibhof Leek, I 883 ’ 
Ormerod’s Hist, of Cheshire, 1882, i. 660 ; Wall 
pole’s Cut. of Royal and Noble Authors, 1806,iv. 
1 59-63 , Noble’s Continuation of QrAnger’sBioBr! 
Hist, of England, 1806, iii. 190-2; Nicliolb’sljt! 
Anood of the Eighteenth Century, 1812-16, vols! 
i. ii. iii. iv. vi. viii., Edwiirdb’s Libraries and 
Founders of Librarios,1806, pp. 327-67: Georgian 
Era, 1 833, ii. 274-6 ; Doyle's Official Baronage 
1886, ii. 433-4; Collins’s Peerage, 1812, iv. looj 
193; Foster’s Peerage, 1883, p. 46f), Martin’s 
Miibtorb of the Bench of the Inner Temple, 1883, 
p.69; Townscud’s Cat of Knights, 1600-1780, p! 

6,7, Countobbof JMaccIesfluld’sScatlercdN'otireiof 

Shirburn Cast] e, 1 887 ; Hiydn's Book of Dignities, 
1890, Official Rotiirii of Lists of Meinbi.rsofPaiv 
lUrneut, pt. ii. pp. 2, 16 ; Holiqii.iry, vil. 129-30 
(with portrait), xxi. 128, 101, xxii. 130, xzy. 80, 
Note*. andQ,iiorica, 5th aor.xii. 329, 471, 8th set’, 
iv. 206, 361, V. 30.] G. F. R. B. 

PARKER, SiJt THOMAS (1096 f-1781), 
judge, a relative of Lord-chancellor Mocclen" 
field, came of a Slatfordshire family, and 
was born about 1096. Educated at Lich- 
field grammar school, he alterwards entered 
tho office of a London solicitor named Sid- 
keld, whore ho was the compiinion of Philip 
Yorke, afterwards Lord-chancollor Hard- 
wicke, and of John Strange, afterwards 
master of the rolls. From Ihe formsr he 
received steady patronage through life. He 
was admitted a student of the Middle Temple 
on 3 May 1718, called to the bar on 10 June 
1724, received the dom'oo of aerjoant-at-kw 
on 17 May 1730, and was made king's ser- 
Jeant on 4 Juno 1780 j and on 7 July 1788 
he was appointed a baron of tho exchequer. 
Thence, on 21 April 1740, ho was removed 
to the common pleas, and subsequently was 
knighted, 27 Nov. 1742, and relumed to the 
court of exchequer as chief baron on 29 Nov. 
1742. Hero, in spile of Lord Ilardwicke’s 
epdenvours to procure for him the ohief-jus- 
ticesliip of the common pleas, he remained for 
a longer period than any of his predooessore, 
till, _m November 1772, he resigned on a 
pension of 2,400J. a year, and was sworn of 
the privy council 20 Nov. He diod at South 
Weald, Essex, on 29 Dec. 1784, and was buried 
in tho family vault at Park Hall, Stafford- 
shire. lie published, in 1770, a volume of 
‘ Reports of Revenue Cases, 1743 to 1767,’ 
and left the reput alien of having' been a use- 
fuljndgo. He married, first, Anne, daughter 
of James Whitehall of Pipe Rid Ware, in Staf- 
fordshire, by whom he had two sons, George, 
the second, being father of Sir William 
Parker (1781-1866) [q-v.]! and, secondly, 
Martha, daughter of Edward Strong of Green- 
wich, by whom he had two daughters. The 
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elder daughter, Martha, married, on G June 
1783, Sir John Jervis (afterwards earl of St. 
Vincent) [q. V.], and died without issue on 
8 Feb. 1816. in engraving, by J. Tinney, 
is mentioned by Bromley. 

[Foss’s Judges ; Oampboll’a Chief Justices, ii. 
S71; Harris’sLo^Hcirdwioke, ii. 25, 289; Oent. 
JlJg. 1786 pt. i. p. 77.] J. A. n. 

PABKEE, THOMAS LISTER (1779- 
18B8), antiquary, born at Broweholme Hall, 
Yorlisiiire, on 27 Sept. 1770, was the oldest 
of the eight sons of John Parker of Brows- 
holine, M.P. for Clitheroc, Lancashire, by 
his wife Beatrix, daughter of Thomas Lister 
of Gisburne Park, Yorkshire. He was edu- 
cated at the Royal grammar school, Oli- 
theroe, undor the mastership of the Bov. 
Thomas Wilson, B.D., and at Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. On the deal h of his ikther 
on 26 May 1797 he succeeded to the Brows- 
holme estate. In 1804 and 1806 he made 
alterations in Browsholine Hall — a house of 
the sixteenth century — rebuilt the west 
wing, and afterwards made additions under 
the superintendence of Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. 
Parker had a taste for landscape gardening, 
and between 1797 and ISlO^ent large sums 
in laying out his grounds. In the houee he 
displayed a ooUeotion of antiquities and pic- 
tures, partly formed by himself. He hod a 
large series of drawings and prints bought by 
him diu'ing a tour on the continent in 1800 and 
1801, at Mo.seow, Venice, and Paris ; a largo 
collection of drawings of castles and manor- 
houses by J. C. Buckler, and many portfolios 
of Us own drawings, He also possessed 
pictures of the Flemish school and works of 
Northooto and Gainsborough. In 1816 (Lon- 
don, 4to) he published a ‘Description of 
Browsholme Hall . . . and of the Parish of 
Waddington.’ The volume included a col- 
lection of letters of the reigns of Charles 1, 
Ohorlos II, and James II, printed from the 
originals at Browsholme. The frontispiooe 
Uves aviewof the exterior of the hall in 1760. 
The views of Browsholme in Dr. Whitaker’s 
‘Whalley’ were prepared at Parker’s ex- 
panse, one of them, signed ' Wm. Turner A.,’ 
being by J. W. M. I’urnei', EA. (seo edition 
of 1872, i. 880-7, p. xviii). Parker was a 
constant associate of WUtaker, who largely 
used his antig^uarian and genealogiual manu- 
scripts for his ‘History of Whalley.* lie 
was also a friend of Charles Towneley, the 
Hebers, Turner, and James Northoota. 

Parker was elected F.S.A. in 1801, and 
afterwards F.R.S. He was high sheriOf for 
Lancashire in 1801. He had the sinoenro 
post of ‘ Trumpeter to_ the Queen,’ and held 
the oiHce — ^hereditary in his family for many 


generations — of ‘ Bow-bearer of the forest ot 
Bowhuid,’ Lancashire In 1821 he sold 
Browsholme estate, with tlio mansion, to 
his cousin, 'Thomas Parker of Alkincoates, 
Lancashire, who, dying without issno iii 
1832, devisod it to his nephew, Thomas 
Qoulhourno Parker. During (he lator years 
of his life Parker retired from sooii'ty, and 
chiefly resided al the Star Inn in DuaiisgatH, 
Manchester, where ho died, unniarri(‘d, on 
2 March 1868. Ho was buried on 9 March 
in his family chapel in WaddinstonUliiireli, 
Yorkehiro. J’ai'lter was a kinil and lilicrnl 
patron of artists, hut his lavish cxpcndiluio 
brought him into ncouuhiry dilUoullies in 
the latter part of hie lifo. Tluire aru two 
portraits ofPavkcr by James Norlliooto, one 
of them ropresenling him at tlui age o( 
twonty-jivo (see Pakob, Desenpt. of Itruwi,- 
7iolme), Some of bis letters are prinicil in 
Itaine’s ‘Life of Wilson of Clitlieroe,’ 1868, 

[Porker's Dosaript. of Jlrmrsholmo; Burke's 
Landi d Gantry ; Gant Mug. 1868 pt. i. ji. 410 ; 
Whitaker's Uist. of Whalluy, ed. 187‘J, i. .liki.] 

W. W. 

PAEICEB, WILLIAM (J. 1636), last 
abbot of St, Potor’s, Gloucuster. [Sue Ma t,- 
VBIUJ.] 

PARKER, WILLIAM (d. 1618), sea 
captain, was probably the William Imker 
who was mastur of the Mary Rose victualler 
in the fleet against tlio armada of 1608. In 
Novombor 1690 he sailed from Plymouth, in 
command of the sbi]) Prudonoo of 120 tons, 
in com])ony with the Adventuro of 26 tons, 
commanded by Richard lEeiin, and, coming 
to Jamaica in M arch 1607, joined Sir Anthony 
Shirley [q. v.] in an attempt to surprise 
Truxillo, and, finding that impossible, look 
and sacked Puerto do Oavallns, but * made 
no booty thero which answorod their oxpacta- 
tions.’ After other unsuccessful alLom])tH 
thoy separated, ond Parker, going towards 
Campoaohy, landed thirty-six men m a canoe, 
and Burprisod the town on the monuiig of 
Easter day. _ At first the Sqianiards lied ; 
but, roeovoring from their panic, thoy re- 
turned in ovorwholinmg numbors and ()ivve 
out tho Englisli, killing six and wounding 
others, Parker himself among thorn, 'Thi* 
English, however, oawiod oil’ their dead, and 
with colours fiying marched down to their 
oanoo, placing tho priaonors, among whom 
were the aleauo and others of the chief men 
of the place, in thoir rear, ‘os it barrier, 
to receive the Siianiards’ shoL if tliey hod 
thought fit to continue firing,' In Uio harbour 
they captured a sliip with 6,000f, in silver 
onboard ‘and othorgoodcommoditiofl,’w]iich 
thoy caii'icd off. Afterwards Uio Spaniards, 
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liaviag fitted out two frigates, captured the 
Adventure, and hanged Uenn and the thirt eon. 
men who formed his crew ; hut Parker, in 
the Prudence, got off safely, and arrived in 
Plymouth in tho beginning of July. 

Three years later, in November 1600, he 
sailed again in the Prudence, hav ing on board, 
besides several gentlemen volunteers, a crew 
of 130 men, and with him the Pearl of 60 
tons and 00 men. Sacking and burning tlie 
town of St. Vincent, in the Capo Verd Islands, 
on the way, they proceeded to the West 
Indies, and after capturing and ransoming a 
Portuguese ship, with a cargo of nearly 400 
negroes, went to the island of Cabezas, near 
tho mainland. Leaving the shim, they went 
in boats with 160 men to (he Bastiineutos, 
and thence, by night, on 7 Fob. 1601, into 
theharboui'of PortoBcllo j there they londed, 
and after a stubborn fight, in which they lost 
many men, they made thomselvos masters of 
the town. Unfortunately tho treasury was 
nearly empty, 130,000 ducats having been 
sent to Cartagena only a week boforo. Ten 
thousand duoals was all that remained ; hut 
< the spoil of tho town, in money, plate, and 
merchandise, was not inconsiderable.’ With 
this and two frigates^ which they found in 
the harbour and carried ofi^ they retired to 
their ships, 'releasing tho prisoners, among 
whom wero the governor and several persons 
of quality, without any ransom, satisfied witli 
the honour of having taken, with a handful 
of men, one of tho nnest towns the king of 
Spain had in the West Indies.’ They arrived 
at Plymouth in May. Tho date of this ex- 
pedition is given by Purohas, whom all later 
writers have followed, as 1001-3 j but it is 
quite certain that in the latter jiart of 1001 
and through 1603 Parker was at Plymouth, 
and the correct date, it may bo safely as- 
sumed. was a year earlier. 

In August and Soptoinhor 1601 he was 
at Plymouth, busy sending out vessels to 
watch tho Spanish fieet of ISO ships said to 
he collected at Lisbon, part of the time being 
at sea himself, cruising between Scilly and 
Ushant. In December 1601 he was mayor 
of Plymouth, examining prisoners and sus- 
peoied persons, and 163/. 17s. Od. was awarded 
1dm for the expense of a bark and caravel 
sent to watch for tho Spanish lluot. 

After the peace with Spain ho probably 
settled down os a merchant at Plymouth 
and took no further part in public life, ex- 
cept as one of the adventurers in the Vir- 
ginia Company. Ho may probably he iden- 
tified with the WiDiam Parker wiio was ‘ a 
suitor' in November 1017 ‘for the chief com- 
mand ’ of a voyage to the East Indies, The 
rival competitors wore SirThomas Dale [q. v.] i 


and Sir Richard Hawkins [q. v.] Dais ym 
appointed chief commander, and Parketbij 
vice-admiral. Ho was then, aeoordineto 
Dale, unfit for his work, being old and co^ 

ulent. The ficot sailed in tho spnne of 

618, and on 30 Juno arrived at the Caps ot 
Good Hope, whence Parker wrote requsstme 
that 100/. might bo paid to his wife, wlM 
was ordoi'od to ho doiio. lie died on tlis 
voyage to Dantam on 34 Sept. 1018. 
left a son John, in the service of the componv 
apparently an agent, 

[JJakhiyt’s Principal Navigations, iii, 602 
Piirelius Ill's Pilgvimesiiv. 1213; Loclmrd’strani 
ITist, pp. 331, 380; Calendai'b of SUilo I’nncts, 
Dom. and Kiitit Indies; Brown's Genesis of fto 
United States, p. 961.] J. K, 

PARKER, WILLIAM, fourth Baboj 
Monthaold and olovenlh IlABOif MoniBr of 
tho first Croat ion (1676-1023), born in 1676, 
great-grandson of Ilonry Parker, eighth baion 
Slorley [q. v.], was eldest son of Edward 
Parker, tenth boron idorloy (1656-1018). A 
younger brother, Olmrloa,voIuntoorod for son 
vice inSirWnlter Raleigh's unfortunate orni!- 
ditionto Guiano in 1017 (Edwabub, 
i. 667), Tho father, after spending somotime 
abroad as a recusant, scorns to liuv o confomed. 
He resigned tho olllco of lord marslml in In- 
land, which had long boon hereditary inhh 
family, and received in oxehango the sols 
right to print ond publish a book oallod * God 
and tho King,’ a manual for tlio instruction 
of ohildren in the oath of allogiiinoo (of. /Hit 
MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 133). lie was a 
commissionor for tho trials of Queen Mair 
Stuart in 1686 and of Philip, earl of Arundel, 
in 1689. Many of his letters are at HolfloW. 
Parker’s mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
and lioiress of William Stanley, third lord 
Montungle (d. 1681). Tho latter was grand- 
son of Edward Stanley, who had been created 
Lord Montoaglo in 1514, and was second 
surviving son of Tliouias Stanley, first earl 
of Derby. Parker’s luatoiml grandmother, 
Anno, lady Montongle, was a warm aupportor 
of the English jesuits (Zffe of Philip, Bmi 
of Ai^mdeV), and both liU parents, despite 
Uioir outward con formil y, had strong catholic 
sympathies. 

Parker, who was known by courtesy as 
Lord_ Monteaglo in right of his mother, 
married, before ho was eighteen years old, 
Elizobolh, danghtai- of Sir Thomas Tresham, 
by Muriel, daughter of Sir Robert Tlirog- 
niorton of Coughton, Warwickshire. Its 
oldest sister, Mary, married, about tho same 
time, Thomas Hablngton [q. v.] of IJindlip, 
WorcostersJiii’o, Ilia rolaf ions with tlio chief 
Roman catholic faiuilica in tho country thua 
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became very close, and for some years ha dis- 
played great enthusiasm for the Roman ca- 
tholicoause. He joined the Earl of Essex in 
Ireland in 1699, and was knighted there on 
13 July. In June 1600 it was announced 
that he intended to join the English soldiers 
in the Low Countries (OHAMBBEtAiir, p. 82). 
Subsequently, with Cateshy, Ti-eslmm, and 
others, he involved himself in Essex’s ro- 
bellion in London in January 1601. Ho was 
committed to the Tower, and remained there 
until August 1601, when ha was discharged 
on paying a due of 8,000/. (Oz/. 

Dorn. 1601-3, pp. 88 sq. j SPDDDiire, Baatm, 
ii. 268 311, 866, where, in the official ac- 
counts of the rebellion, his Christian name is 
wrongly given as Henry; Letters of Cecil to 
Carete, p. 74 ; GnAUBCBLAlN, Letters, temp. 
Eliz. p. 109). Subsequently Cateshy, the 
leader of the aggressive party among English 
catholics, took aim much into his confidence. 
Monteagle was as desirous as any of his 
catholic friends and kinsmen that a catholic 
shut Id succeed Elizabeth on the throne, and 
with that object ha aided in the despatch 
in 1602 of Thomas Winter and Father Green- 
way to Spain ; those envoys carried an in- 
vitation li'om English Roman catholics to 
Philip into invade England. 

But, on the accession of James I, Sfont- 
eagle abjured such perilous courses. With- 
drawing from the extreme party among hie 
co-religionists, he was content to rely on 
JamesB alleged readiness to grant llie 
catholics full rights and toleration. With 
the Earl of Southampton, ho assisted in 
ssouring the Tower of London for the new 
king. In January 160.j his name appears as 
one of the witnesses in the charter creating 
Prince Charles Duke of York. Thenceforth 
he enjoyed the full favour of the court. Ills 
influence sufficed to induce James to ask the 
French king to reloasc liis brother, who had 
been imprisoned at Calais for a violent out- 
rage committed there. Before 1606 ho wrote 

S rivatoly to the king informing him that he 
nsired to become a protestant (Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS. 19403, f. 148). lie was rewarded 
for his complacence by receiving, in the 
autumn of 1606, a writ of summons to the 
House of Lords as Lord Monteagle. Parlior- 
mont was to meet on 6 Nov. 

Ten days before, on Saturday, 26 Oct. 1606, 
Monteagle suddenly directed supper to bepre- 
pared at his house at Hoxton. lie had not 
visited the place for a month before. While 
he was at table with his household a page 
brought in a letter, which lie said he had re- 
ceived the same evening in the immediate 
neighbourhood from a stranger. The myste- 
rious messenger, who had concealed his face, 


had naked to apeak to Monteagle ; hut when 
told that Monteagle was at sapper, he on- 
joined the page to deliver the note ‘ into hia 
master’s own hands, as it contained matters 
of importance.’ Monteagle opened the note, 
perceived that it had neither date nor signa- 
ture, and handed it to a gentleman in his ser- 
vice named Word, whom he hade read it 
(doud. The letter warned Monteagle, * out 
of the love I hoar to some of your friends . . . 
to devise some excuse to shift off your attend- 
ance at this parliament.’ ‘ A terrible blow ’ 
was foretold for those who should be present. 
Monteagle at once took the letter, which is 
now preserved in the Publie Record Office, to 
Whitehall. Lord Salisbury, the lord treasurer, 
was at supper there, with Lords Kotting^m, 
SuOfolk, woicestor, and Northampton, salis- 
hury expressed a suspicion that the catholics 
were plotting some misekiof. On 3 Nov. 
orders were given for n cai-oful search of tho 
collars under tlio porliamont-hoiise. This 
was mode next day bySufl'olk, lord chnmhor- 
laln, who was accompanied by Monteagle. 
Tho arrest of Guy Fawkes and liis fellow- 
conspirators followed; tho gunpowder plot 
was Drought to light, and a fearful disaster 
was averted. Monteagle was regarded at 
court as the saviour of parliament, and was 
reworded with o grant of 200/. a year in land 
and a yearly pension of 5001, 

Monte^le’s earlier intimacy with Cateshy, 
Winter, IVesbam, and other leaders of the 
conspiracy has led to tho theory that ho wo'i 
privy to tho whole plot, and delilx?ratoly be- 
trayed it to tho government. The extant 
evidence gives tins theory little support. 
The fact seems to liavo been that tho mys- 
terious letter was written by Francis Tresham , 
Lady Montcagle’s brother. Tresham had 
alrcnciy begged Cateshy to warn Monteagle 
of his dsiigor in attending parliament on 
6 Nov., hut Cateshy had_ proved obdurate. 
Tresham therefore lelt it iiicumhoiit on him 
to take Moiiteaglo into his confidence, and 
he not only revealed the plot to him, but 
arranged, in conoerl with him, both the doli- 
vory of the vaguely worded lettor at Uoxton 
and ite disclosure to tho household. The 
gentleman Ward who was directed by Mont- 
oaglo to read the letter aloud was known to 
ho on friendly terms with Winter, a prin- 
cipal contriver of the plot. And Treutam 
and Monteagle seem to have assumed that 
Ward or his companions would have at once 
apprised the chief conspirators, in time for 
them to malco their escape, of Monteagle’s 
negotiations with the authorities at White- 
hall. 

Monteagle intcToslcd himself in colonial 
enterprise. He suhscrihod 60/. to the second 
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Virginia Company, and was elected a mem- 
ber of its council on 28 May 1609. lie also 
had shares in the East India and North-west 
Passage companies (Bbown, Q&iesis of the 
United States). 

Monteogle remilarly attended parliament 
till bis death. £i 1618, on his father’s death, 
he succeeded to the barony of Morloy. In 
1621 he was summoned to the House of 
Lords ns Lord Morley and Monteagle. 

lie died at his residence at Great Halling- 
buiy or Ilalliugbury Morley, Essex, on 1 July 
1622 i, and was buned in the church there. 
His executors declared that his pension was 
in arrears to the extent of 1,760/. (Mist. 
MSS, Gomn, 4 th Hep. p. 70). A portrait 
by Van Somer belonged to Mr. John Webb 
in 1866. A few of his letters are at Ilat- 
field. 

By his wife Blizaheth, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Trosham, he had throe sons (Henry, 
■William (1607-1637), and Charles) and 
three daughters prances, a nun, Katherine, 
and Elizabeth). The eldest son, Henry, who 
succeeded his father as Baron Morley and 
Monteagle, had been made K.B. at the 
creation of Prince Charles ns Prince of Wales 
iu 1616 ; was vice-admiral of the fleet which 
brought Prince Charles from Spain in 1623 ; 
was implicated with CaiJtaiii Lewis Kirke 
and one Johnson in the murder of Captain 
Peter Clarke in 1640 (ib, pp. 4fi, 61, 70, 76, 
08), and died in 1606. He married Philippa, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Thomas Carry! 
of Shipley, Surrey, leaving a sonThomas,wlio 
died without issue in 1086. Thereuj^ou the 
titles fell into abeyance between the issue of 
the last lord’s aunts Katherine, wife of John 
Savage, earl Bivers, and Elizabeth, wife of 
Bdwnrd Cranfleld (Bnrncins, ed. Collins, vii. 
319-96). The house at Great Ilallingbnry 
passed, on the death of the last Baron hi orley 
and Monteagle, into the hands first of Lord- 
chief-baron Sir Edward Tumor and after- 
wards of James Iloublon. 

[Joidine’s Qnnpowdor Plot, 1867, p. 78 et 
sej.; Archseologin, xxix. fiO, 110, Gordinor'a 
History, i. 247, &o. ; firyuges’s Poors of the 
Eeign of James I, pp. 287-00; Muilm, in’s His- 
tory of Ks^ex, iv. 187 ; Corrospnndonce of Jnno, 
).idy Cornwallis; Dugdalo’s Haroiiago, ii. 307; 
ColUns’s Peerage, od. Brydges, vii. 346 s(^] 

PAEKER, WILLIAM, D.D. (1714- 
1802), divine, son of Moses Parker, p/eficiW, 
of St. Michael’s, Coventry, was born in that 
city in 171 4, and was matriculated on 0 J iily 
1731 from Bulliol College, Oxford, whence he 
graduated B.A. in 1736, M.A. in 1738, B.J), 
tn 1761, and D.D. in 1764 (Fosxn», Alwmni 
Oxm. 1716-1886, iii. 1009). On 19 Peb. 


1746 he was admitted a fellow of the Hoyal 
Society (Tiioiiisoir, Hist, of the Hoyal 
defy, App. p. xliv). On 1 1 Mnioh 1767 he 
wiiB colhited to the prebend of Pratn® 
Minus in the church of Hereford ; he ob- 
lained the rectory of Bockleton in that 
diocese; on 23 April 1760 he was appointed 
treasurer of Horoford Cathedral ; on 28Smt. 
1770 he was installed jirobentlary of North 
Kelsey in the olmroh of Lincoln (Lu Nun 
J''«sfi, j. 401, 626, ii. 190), and on 18 Not 
1763 he was presented to the rich rectory of 
St. James, Wastmiiistor, in succession to 
Dr. Samuel Nioolls (Nroirons, Lit. Aneed 
vL 366). Hew 1 - .ilso one of the chaplains in 
ordinary to Goorge FI and George JIT, and 
chaplain to Ur. Bichard Osbiildestou [n,v,] 
hlshopofLondon. Ho married Mary GtriifoiiJ 
whoonl.hedeatUofher brother, Lord Howard 
of Walden, in 1797, succeeded to a large for. 
tune, and who died at Bath on 18 Nov. 1799, 
aged 70 ( &ent. May. 1709, pi. ii. p. lOOB), 
He survived her throe years, dying at ms 
house in Piccadilly on 22 July lH02(i6. 1802, 
pi . ii. p.6()4). Ho was buried in ii vault imdot 
St. James’s Chapel, Hampstead Hoad (ii, 
1812, pt. ii. p. 488). An lie and Uis wife wsit 
onlilled to the laiuily ORtiiltw for their joint 
lives, it was not until liiw doiith in 1802' that 
Richard Aklworth Grillin Neville, aseond 
baron Braybrooko [q, v.J, breamo aclually 
possessed of Audloy Eiiil, Essuv, altliongii 
no bad resided there from 1797, under an 
arrangement suggested by Lord IToward of 
Wnldon, whom lie suci’oeded at the end of 
that year as lord liuutonunt of Easot. 
A portrait of Parkur is pieservuil at Audloy 
End (Biivtdkookb, flist, of Awlley JEnd, 
pp. 63, 129). 

Parker was oininmit as a pulpit orator^ and 
his works consist, for tlui most ])avl, of singla 
sermons, in which ho defends revealed reli- 
giou and tlie Mosaic history against the at- 
tacks of IJolingbroko, Morgan, and Conyers 
Middleton. Among liis ])ubiiuatjnns oro: 
1. ‘ Two Disoonrses [on 2 Cor. xi, 3] on tho 
Mosuick History of the Pall,’ prnaehod in 
his Majesty’s Oluipel, 'Wliituliall, Oxford, 
1760, 8 vo, 2, ‘A Luttor to ii Person of 
Scrupulous Oonsciunco about tho Time of 
keeping Christmas, Recording to tho New- 
Stile. To which is added, A Dialog uo be- 
twoon a Clergyman and his I’lirisliionor, 
familiarly oxjflniniug the lliiason and Rx- 
podionoy of the Now-Stile,’ Jjondon, 1763, 
Svo J 2nd edit, 1760. 8 . ' Two Diaeourses 
[on John xvUi. 38] before tlio University of 
Oxford : in which are oonlaiuod Uomarks on 
Bomo Passages in tlio Writings of tho lato 
Lord Viscount Bolingbroko,’ Oxford, 1764, 
Svo. 4, ‘ 'I'ho Scripture Duotrino of Predos- 
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tination stated and explained. In two Dis- 
courses preached before the University of 
Oxford,’ Oxford, 1759, 8vo. B. ‘Several 
Discourses on Special Subjects, preached 
before the University of Oxford, and upon 
other Occasions,’ 2 vols. Oxford, 1790, 8vo. 

[Bodleion Oat. ii. 27-8, iv. 704 ; Gent. Mng. 
1793 pt. ii. p. 639, 1794 pt. ii. p. 462, 1799 
pt. li. p. 1006, 1802 pt. ii. p. 891, 1814 pt. i. 
p. 247 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 1778 ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anerd viii. 239, 24 1, ix 688, 659, 
690; Sharpe’s Peerage, 1833, sig. 3 JR, 4;'W.itt’s 
Bibl. Brit. I T. 0. 

PAEKEB, Sib WILLIAM (1743-1802), 
vice-admiral, son of Augustine Parker, some- 
time mayor of Queenhorough and commander 
of one of the king’s yachts, was bom on 1 Jan. 
1743. He seems to We entered the navy 
in 17B6, on hoard the Centurion, with Cap- 
tain William Mantell, and to have been pre- 
sent in the fleet before Louisbourg in 1767, 
at the capture of Louisbourg in 17C8, and 
the capture of Quebec in 1760. In 17C0 the 
Centurion, under the command of Captain 
.Tames Galbraith, went to the coast of Atrica, 
and in 1761 was on the Jamaica station. In 
1762 she returned to England, and Parker, 
having been in her, as midshipman and 
master’s mate, for nearly six yoars, passed 
his examination on 8 Nov. 1702. On 29 Nov. 
1706 he was promoted to he lieutenant, and, 
for much of his time in that rank, was em- 
ployed on the Newfoundland station in, 
among other ships, the Niger and Aldbnrough 
frigates, and the Egmont schooner. He was 
romoted to the rank of commander on 
6 June 1773, and in March 1776 commis- 
sioned the Martin, s^ain for service on the 
Newfoundland station. On his promotion 
to post rank, 28 Ang. 1777, he commanded 
the Deal Castle in the West Indies under 
Barrington in 1778, and under Dyron in 
1779. He afterwards commanded the Maid- 
stone, and, in 1782, the Iphigenia, which was 
paid offl" early in 1783. He was then im- 
pointed to the Dictator, guardship in the 
Medway ;and, after commaiidingher for three 
years, was, from 1787 to 1790, commodoi'e 
and commander-in-chief on the Leoward Is- , 
lands station, with a broad pennant in the 
60-gun ship .Tnpiter. In the Spanish arma- 
ment of 1790 he commanded the Eormidable, ■ 
which was paid off in the autumn. 

In December 1792 Parker commissioned I 
the 74-^n ship Andacious for service in uhe 
Channel fleet under the command of Kichard ' 
Howe, earl Ilowe [q. v.] On 28 May 1794, as ' 
the English and Erench fleets were in presence i 
of each other, a strenuous attack was made ' 
on the Erenoh rear by three or four or five i 
English ships. Foreseeing the possibility of ' 


such an attempt, theFrench had strengthened 
their rear by placing there the 120-gun ship 
Efivolutionnaire, which thus became the ob- 
ject of continuous attack. But the English 
ships never succeeded in engaging her with 
several ships at the same time, and against 
them singly she was able to hold her own, At 
dusk ITowe made the signal for the shms to 
take their station in the lino, but the E6vo- 
lutioniiaire hod by that time suffered a good 
deal of damage, had falloo a long way astern, 
and was brought to close action by the Auda- 
cious. As the other ships obeyed the rccsli, 
the Audacious was left singly exposed to the 
Are of her huge antagonist. Had the llfivo- 
lutionnaire been in good order, she must hare 
demolished the Audacious ; happily her men 
were neither seamen nor gunners, and the 
flght was not so unequal as it seemed. As 
the night closed in both ships had received 
a great deal of damage, and by ten o’clock 
they separated, or, perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, drifted apart, On the morn- 
ing of the 29th they wore still in sight of 
each other, and a detached French squa- 
dron coming within gunshot placed the Auda- 
cious in imminent danger. Though her rig- 
ging was cut to pieces, her masts wore all 
standing, and she could anil before the wind. 
As she ran to leeward a thick haze concealed 
her from the view of her pursuers, and those 

a ed it more important to stand by the 
ilutionnaire than follow the Audacious, 
which, being quite unable to rejoin the fleet, 
returned to Plymouth. Tlie Efivolutiou- 
naire was towed to Bochollo, and thus the 
result of the engagement was that, in the ac- 
tion of 1 June, the French were deprived 
of a 120-gun ship, the English of a 74. 

On 14 July Parker was promoted (o the 
lauk of rear-admiral, and m the following 
Febriiaiy was appointed commandor-iu-ohief 
at Jamaica, with nis flag in the Raisonnable. 
A severe illness compelled him to return to 
England in the summer of 1796 ; but, having 
recovered his health, he was sent out in 
January 1707 to join Sir John Jervis (offer- 
wards Earl of St. Vincent [q. v.j with a ro- 
inforcoment of live sail of the luio, his flag 
being on board the Prince George of 08 guns. 
He joined Jervis on 9 Feb., and on the 14th 
the Dultle of Cape St. Vincent was fought. 
The Prince George was the third ship in the 
English line, and came earlv into ac -ion, in. 
which she had an effective suore. It appears 
certain that it was her Are that boat the San 
Josef before Nelson boarded ond look pos- 
session of her [see NuiiROir, IIohatio, Vis- 
ootTN'r]. Parker thus fell more than a little 
sore at the publication of Nelson’s account 
of what took place, in which, as ke thought, 
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an undue share of the succesa was claimed 
for the Captain. He accordingly drew up a 
narrative of what happened, from his point of 
view, and exaggerated the Prince George’s 
art in the battle at least as much as I^elson 
ad depreciated it. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that each of them had been 
intent on his own business, and was liable 
to bo deceived as to the part taken by 
others. There is no doubt that eaoli narra- 
tive conveys the honest impressions of the 
writer. To lookers-on, however, the part 
of tlio Captain seemed much the more bril- 
liant; and, though it is conceded that the 
capture of tho San Josef was mainly owing 
to tho tremendous broadsides of the Prince 
George, nothing in Parker’s conduct could 
compare with Nelson’s bold initiative in 
wearing out of the line. 

As third in command in a battle so glo- 
rious and of such far-reaching ellocts, Parker 
was made a baronet, was presented with tho 
freedom of the city of London, and, in com- 
mon with tho other admirals and captains, 
received the thanks of both Ilonsoa of Par- 
liament and tho gold medal, lie remained 
with the Hoot under Lord St. Vincent, bo- 
comiug second in command by tho recall of 
Vice-admiral Thompson. In the summer of 
1798 he conceived himself doopl;^ injured by 
the oppointment of Nelson, his junior, to a 
detached and quasi-independent command in 
the MedUeiTanoan,_ and ooinplnined bitterly 
to the commauder-in-chief, wlio allowed him 
to suppose that he agreed with him, and that 
it was done entirely by the admiralty. 
Parker remained with the fleet till 1799, and 
was with Lord Keith in tho pursuit of the 
Prcnch fleet out of the Mediterranean and 
into Brest [see EipniNSTONn, Gnonon Kurrii , 
Viscount Kuith], ofter which he went to 
Spithead and struck his flag. In March 1800 
ho was appointed commandcr-in-chiof on the 
Halifax station; hut was recalled in tho 
following year, in consequence of having, 
contrary to orders from tho admiralty, sent 
two of his sliips to tho West Indies. ITe 
domandedacourt-martial, which wasgrau tod. 
The offence was a technical one, and the 
court, while acquitting him of any miscon- 
duct, was of opinion tliat his orders to tho 
two ships had been ‘indiscreet.’ Tho sting 
of the admonition would probably havo boon 
soothed by anotlier command ; hut the poaco 
was on the point of being signed, and during 
180^ he remained on shore. On the last day 
of tho year he died suddenly in a fit of 
apoplexy. 

Parker married, in 1700, .Tano, daughter of 
Edward Collingwood, and by her liad seven 
daughters and one son, Williom George, who 


succeeded to tho baronetcy, and died a vice- 
admiral in 1848. 

[Kalfo's Biogr. ii. 46; James’s Kara; 
Ilistoty; ChoTalior's llist. ile la Marine ftan, 
sons la promioro li^pnbliquo ; Lists, fay- 
book, &c., in the Public Kccord Oilico.’] ' 

J. K. L. 

PAHKER, Sib WILLIAM (1781-1806) 
admiral of the fleet, born 1 Dec. 1781, was 
the third son of George Parker of Aiming- 
ton, Staflbrdsliiro, the second son of Sir 
Thomas Parker [q. v.], lord chief baron of 
tlie exclieqiier, and first eonsiii ofj ohn .Torvia 
first earl of St. Vincent [q. v.], who married 
Martha Parker, George Parker’s sister. 
William Parker entered thunuvyinh’obruary 
1793 as ‘captain’s stir van t’ on board tlio 
Orion, with Captnln John Thomas Buck- 
worth j[q. V.] Aftor a voyage to the Wret 
Indies m tho squadron under Itcar-admiral 
Gardner, his ship was attached to the 
Ohannul fleet nndor Lord Howe, and look 
part in the battlo of! .Tuno 1791. In March 
1706 young Parker followed Duckworth to 
tho Loviatlian, and ngnin wi'iit to the West 
Indies, whore, in October J7!)(i, ho was ap- 
pointed by Diicksvort.h, while in tmiiporarj- 
command of tho station, acliiiglinuloimiitol' 
tho Mogiciuinie, afrigiilo employed duriiigthe 
next eighteen monthsin m'tivo and successful 
cruising. In May 1708 ho was aiinoiiitodto 
the Queen, flagsliipof Sir iryflnParkt‘r{1789 
1 807 ) [q. v.], but at ill as an acting licut enam i 
ho was not confimiod in tho rank till March 
1709, On 1 Muy 1709 ho was appointed by 
Sir Hyde acting captniu of tho Volage of 
24 guns, in _whioh_ during tho next few 
months ho cruised with signal auccoaflin the 
Gulf of Mexico and on tlio coast of Ouba. 
His cnminlssion lut cominniulcr wna oonlli'me(i 
on lOOct., but ho had previously been 
niovod into tho Stork filoop, in whicll in the 
following year ho roturned to Uiighind; 
and, after nearly ayoiur in the North Sea, or 
attached to tho fleet oil Breat,, ho was ad- 
vanced to post rank on 9 Got. 1801. 

In March 1802 ho was ajipointed to the 
Alarm, ono of the few ahiji-s kept, in com- 
mission during tho pioaco ; iiiidiii November 
ho was moved to the Amazon of 38 giini., 
which ho commanded for npwnrda of olovoii 
years. During tlio first part of this t Iran llio 
Amazon wna nt.tachod to tlie fleet olfTouIon, 
under Lord Nelson, whom in 1806 she 
accompanied in tho uoh’brntcd chase of 
Villenouvo to tho AVust rndios. She wai 
afterwards detached on n cruiau to tlio west- 
ward, and was still nhseiit whon Nelson 
sailed from Portsmoutli to fight the battle 
of Trafalgar. In the following Deeeinbcrlbu 
.4mnzon was attached to tho squadron under 
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Sir John Borlase ’Warreni [q. v.], -which on 
14 March 1806 fell in with and captured 
the French Marengfo and Belle Poule. The 
Belle Poule -was actually brought to action 
by the Amazon, and struck^ to her; and 
Warren publicly axpreesed his high appre- 
ciation of Parker’s conduct. During the fol- 
lowing years the Amazon was employed for 
the most part on the coast of Spain and 
Portugal, almost constantly on the move; 
the work was very harassing, and gave no 
opportunities for distinction. In May 1810 
the frigate was sent home for a thorough 
refit, and on her arrival in Plymouth Sound 
Parker obtained three mouths’ leave of 
absence. On 10 June he married Frances 
Anne, youngest daughter of Sir Theophilua 
Biddulph. At the close of the three mouths 
he rejoined the diip, and sailed again for the 
coast of Spain. During 1811 the Amazon 
was attached to the fleet off Brest and in 
the Channel. By the beginning of 1812 aha 
was quite worn out, and woe paid oS on 
16 Jon. 

Parker was now glad to have a spell on 
shore. The great opportunities, he hmieved, 
were at an end, and the war was not likely 
to last much longer. He had acquired a 
oompeteut fortune ; ha bought a place— 
Shenstone Lodge — nearLich^ld, ana there, 
for the next flneeu years, led the life of a 
country gentleman — hunting, shooting, and 
entertaining his friends — taking little part 
in politics ; and, though a deputy-lieutenant 
of the county, seldom interfering in the 
business. On 4 June 1816 he was nominated 
a O.B. In 1837 hewas oiFured the command 
at the Cape of Good Hope, with a commo- 
dore’s broad pennant. He roplied that his 
uncle had always maintainea that no one 
ought to serve as a flag officer who had not 
commanded a ship of the lino ; and that, in 
obedience to this precept, be would muoh 
prefer an appointment ns captain. He was 
accordingly appointed to the Warspite, in 
which he went out to the Mediterraucan, 
and acted during 1828 ae senior ofilcer on 
the coast of Qroeca. In Soptemhor Sir Kd- 
ward Codr^ton [q. v.] hoisted his flag on 
hoard the Warspitu for a passage to Eng- 
land, and in December Parker -was appointed 
to command the royal yacht Princo Begent. 

On 33 July 1830 he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral, and in April 1881 was 
appointed second in command of the Ohannel 
squadron, under Sir Edward Oodrington, 
with his flag in the Prince Begent, ox 
130 guns. In September he was detached on 
an independent commond to the Tapus, 
where, with his flag in the Asia, he remaiued 
till June 18S4, protecting British interests 
yon. »v. 


during the bitter civil war then raging, with 
a tact and success which wereacknoTnedged 
by his being nominated a K.O.B. on 16 July. 
In July he returned to England, and was 
immediately appointed one of the lords of 
the admiralty under Lord Auckland. On the 
change of ministry in December he went 
out of office, hut ill April 1885 was reap- 
pointed, Lord Auckland being again the first 
lord. He remained at the admiralty for six 
years, and left it on 13 May 1841, only on 
liis appointment as commander-in-ohief in 
Ohina, where the troubled state of affairs 
demanded the presence of an officer In whom 
the government had full confidence. 

Parker aestimed command of the squadron 
at Hong Kong on 10 Au". ; and, after 
capturing Amoy, Ningpo, Woosung, and 
Shanghai, brought matters to a successful 
issue by seizing Chin-kiang^foo and closing 
the entrance of the Grand Uaual ou 31 July 
1842. The Chinese were immediately brought 
to terms, and peace was concluded at Maimin 
on 27 Aug. Parker’s share in this happy re- 
sult was rewaided by a G,0.B. on 18 May 
1848, by a good-service pension of 800Z, a 
year on 26 April 1844, and by a baronetcy 
on his return to England on 18 Dec. 1844. 
lie had attained the rank of vice-admiral on 
2S Nov. 1841, and in February 1846 was 
appointed oommander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean, the 130-gun ship Hibernia, which 
was laid down in 1793, and is stiU, in 1696, 
afloat as a receiving ship in Malta harbour, 
being commiesloncu as his flagship. In May 
1846 it was thought advisable, both as a con- 
centration of force and 011 account of Par- 
ker’s long expsrionce of Portugal and Portu- 
guese politics, to appoint him also to the 
command of the Channel fleet. This brought 
him from Smyrna and Ooiistantinople to 
Cork, where he anived ou 13 July, to re- 
ceive a very pressing invitation from Lord 
Auckland to join the hoard of admiralty as 
first sea lord. Parker felt obliged to decline ; 
his health, he thought, would not stand the 
work, and Ms eyes threatened to give out if 
pressed by candle-light. In the course of 
the next fow months the squadron visited 
Lisbon, Lagos, Cadiz, Tetiian, and Gibraltar; 
and while many of the ships I'cmainiiig in 
the Mediterranean wintered at Athens, the 
Hibernia, with soveral more, was at anchor 
in the Tagus, and continued there during 
the first holf of 1847. Parker then returned 
to the Mediterranean, where the turmoil of 
revolutions kept him busily occupied during 
1848 and the following years. The diflloultles 
he had to contend with were, however, 
mostly diplomatic ; and though his corre- 
spondence is an interesting coxnmoiitaiy on 
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I he troubled state of affairs, it contains 
little of pei-sonal moment. His actual share 
in the diiilomacy or politics of the period 
was small ; what ha had to do was to keep 
an effective force, and to let it he known all 
along the coast that the English interests 
were adequately protected, ft was at this 
time that the MedileiTanean fleet, always 
the standard of naval drill, attained a per- 
fection which had never been equalled, and 
which for many years afterwards — as long 
os battleships had masts and yards — was 
referred to as what ‘ was done in old Billy 
Parker’s time.’ 

In September 1819 Parker moved his flag 
to the Queen. On 29 April 18G1 ho attained 
the rank of admiral, but was continued in the 
command till illareh 1862, when he was re- 
lieved by Rear-admiral .Tames Whitley Deans 
Dundns'[q. v.], and returned to England. Ho 
struck his flag at Spilhaad on 28 April. In 
July he was nominal ed chuirman of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the manning of the 
navy, which the recent repeal of tlioniivigaf 
tion laws had made a question of vital im- 
portance. Tt was out of the recuinniondations 
of this committee that the exist ing system of 
continuous service came into being, though at 
first, and for many years, only partially and 
tentatively. From AJ ay 1861 to Alny 1857 
Parker was commnnder-in-ehiof at IJovon- 
port, and during this time was ropoatodly 
contiulled confidentially by the suoccssivo 
fu'st lords of the admiralty. Among other 
points on which he was privately consulted 
were Lord Dundonald’s plan for the destruc- 
tion of the oneuiy's fleet, regulations for mon 
professing to he Roman catholics to attend 
mass, and the conduct of the second China 
war. After his retirement he lived prinoi- 
pally at Shenstone Lodge. On 20 AJny 1803 
lie was appointed reni'-iidmiral oftho Unitod 
Kingdom, and on 27 April 1803 was pro- 
moted to he admiral of the fleet. Ho died 
of a sharp attack of bronchitis on 13 Nov. 
1866. Ho was buried privately in his parish 
churchyard, but a handsome monument to 
his memory was erected, by eubseription, in 
Liclifleld dathedral. By his wife, who sur- 
vived him for five years, ho had issue two 
sons and six daughters. A portrait by 
Drummond, another by Sevurn, and a pic- 
ture of the Amasson engaging the Bello Poule, 
by Poeook, were lent to Lbo Naval uxhiliition 
oi' 1 891 by Sir W. Biddulpli Parker, liis eldest 
son. 

No ofHcer of Parker’s day made so deep 
an impression on the navy, by reason, not of 
extraordinary I alent , but of except ioniil fixity 
of purpose. In liis youth bo was oousideroci 
by St. Vincent and by Nelson as n iirst- 


rnto oflicor. As an admiral — in Portugal ia 
China, in the Mediteri'niioan — his conduct 
was distingnisliod by ekill and tact. But it 
was as a disciplinarian that his name wca 
best Icnown, not only in bis o wn time, but 
to the generation wliieh followed liim ; strict 
hnt not harsh, with a forvoiit sense of rel 
ligion and seal for the service, over bearini! 
in mind tho example of Ins great uncle, be 
madu everything lieiid to Ids idea of what 
was right. iSoiiio of liis ideas apjieiired eii. 
priniouH. lie disliki'd smoking, for iiistaiioe 
and took caro that no olUcor sliould remaiil 
in tlio flagship who was guilty of the habit, 
Ho liked to see those around him u ear the 
sloping Clip-peaks wbioh are iiowregulalioa, 
but were then a faney of bis own j and fin 
many years after he lindstriiek his flag in the 
AliKliterraneaii those wi>re always spolcsn of 
as ' promotion-peaks.’ A physieal and family 
puciilinrily is perhaps of grimier intoreat- 
tho oxlrome longevity of himself and hii 
lineal ancestors, who for fivo successive 
general inns iiltained tlui nverago nge of 
eight y-six. 

I Tho life of Parker, with a liislmy oftho 
navy of his limo. 1ms boon written at gimt lonadi 
by Admiral Sir AiigiiMns Pliilliimm>, whewM 
for sovoial years I’lU'ker’s nag-liouloniiiitiii tho 
Mmlitoiranuan, and on lenoH of intinuito frM- 
hbip with him I o tlic last An ivlii idged editioa, 
still a bulky vulnnio, Inis bueii publihlieil unilor 
the tilln of Tlio Last of Nulhou's Cniilainsl 

J. K. L 

PARKER, WILJJAM KITCHEN 
n 823-1 Silt)), coinpnrativo anal oinisl, born at 
Dogsthorjie, near Pulerhorougli, Norlliamp- 
tonsliiru, on23.hinu 1833, was seeoiidsonol 
ThoniiisParkor, ayeniimn liirnior. llisfathor 
was H \V osleyiiii of the oldseliool. Ills mother, 
Harali Kitelien, who had litornry tastes, was 
a liii'iner’s daught ur. IT is earl y education at the 
parish school was obtained in tlio intervals of 
work nn tho farm, hut he was early dnvoted to 
ruadiiig,and acquired n skillim a draughtsman 
which never donorlod liiiii. As ho grow older 
liis delight in literature iiiernnsed, and be 
imidii himself innster of the Bible, of JM ilton, 
and of _ .Slittkespearo. At flfleon lie spoilt 
about uino nii in I lis at tho Pot erboroiigh gram- 
mar school, wlu'ro lie leaniod soinu Latin and 
Ureok i and during this jieriod he developed 
a religious fervour wliieh remained with him 
in niter life. On finally leaving school, ho 
was apprenticed to a druggist at Stamford, 
under conditions which involved fifteen 
hours’ work a day. A love of wild flowers 
hud characterised Ills boyhood, niid during 
the first years of his apiiroiilieeshiji lie col- 
leef ed, named, and ])reserved, diiringtho small 
hours of tho morning, some iivo hundred 
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species of plants. Wlile still a druggist’s 
assistant ho rend physiology for fcho first time j 
and nt the ond. 01 the apprenticeship he -was 
articled to a surgeon at Market Overton in 
rLiitlnnd, with whom ho remained for two 
yearn. An entliusiasm for anatomical study 
quickly grew in him. lie dissected every 
animal that he could ohi ain, and made a valu- 
able series of notes and drawings, the greater 
part of which remains unpublished. In 1841 
he left Market Overton for Loudon, and be- 
came resident assistant to a Mr, Booth, a 
general practitioner in Little Queen Street, 
Westminster. He afterwards studied at the 
Charing Cross Hospital, and was later ap- 
pointed assistant to Dr. R. B. Todd, physio- 
logist at King’s College. 'While a medical 
student he attended the lectures of Professor 
^fterwards Sir Bichoi^) Owen [q, v.] at the 
Iloyal College of Surgeons, It was not, how- 
ever, until he came under the influence of 
Dr. Todd's colleague, William (afterwards 
Sir William) Bowman, the oculist and phy- 
siologist, that his exceptional capacity was 
recognised or that he received any real en- 
coiu'agemrnt to pursue anatomical research. 

In 1849 ho become a licentiate of the So- 
ciety of Apothecaries, and commenced life as 
a general practitioner in Pimlico. In that 
neighbourhood he resided until his Mtire- 
ment from practice in 1883, moving in sno- 
cession from Tachbrook Street to Besa- 
toough Street and Olaverlon Street. Al- 
though Porkor cared most for biological re- 
search, he did not neglect his patients ; and 
much of his best work was accomplished 
in the intervals of an arduous practice. In 
1801 he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
cuiatorsliip of the Hunterian Museum at (ha 
Royal College of Surgeons. In 1883 he re- 
tired from practice, and six years later a civil 
service pension was conferred on him. lie 
had already received, through the RotoI So- 
ciety, many payments from the ' Govern- 
ment Grant Fund for the Bncnuiagement of 
Scientific Resoarch.’ 

Meanwhile, in 1873, he was made Ilimlor- 
ian professor of comparative anatomy at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, having first been 
admitted a memher of the college after a 
formal examination, os had been done in tho 
case of Sir Charles Bell [q. v.] He delivered 
ten courses of lectures in tho theatre of the 
college. But his utterances were more fervid 
than perspicuous. He was liable to long 
digressions from the main topic, and his 
mind worked too rapidly to allow liim to ex- 
press himself witli cloaTnoBs, or at times oven 
with coherence. Of these courses, the last 
only, mven in 1886, was published in hook 
form. It bore the title ‘ Mammalian Bescout,’ 


and was printed at tlie instigation of Miss 
Arabella Buckley. Jt exliibita oil Parkw’s 
defects os a lecturer, Ills eldest son has 
sold of it that it is ‘ unsatisfactory enough if 
one goes to it with a view of getting a auc- 
cinct statement of our present knowledge as 
to the mutual relations and phylogeny of 
the mammalia.’ ‘ Full of quaint mncteB and 
suggestive iRuAtratioua,’ it is, in fact, a col- 
lection of moral lessons, interaper&ed wit It 
poetic eifiisions and outbursts of intense en- 
thueiasni, rather than a scientific treatise. 

His scientific memoirs number in all 
ninety-uiue, and his miscolianeous writings 
hut five. The first tliirty-six of the former 
wore confined to the Forainiuifera, and were 
mostly written in conjimcllon with his 
frienda Professors T. Rupert Jones and II. B. 
Brady, and published bet wean 1868 and 1809 
in the ‘ Aniinls and Magazine of Natural His- 
tory,’ the ‘ Journal of the Geological Society,’ 
and elsewhere. In 18(t2 ho appoiircd as joint 
author with i)r. W. B. Carpontor and'Pro- 
ftjssor Rupert Jones of tho ‘latrodiiotion to 
the Study of tlieForiinilnifev.i ’ (published by 
the Ray Society). ‘ The Structure and De- 
velopment of tho Shoulder-girdle and Ster- 
num in the VerLebraia’ (IfiOS) was pub- 
lished by the samo society. The numerous 
drawings with which this work is illustrated 
were oil exooiited from original preparations 
made from a groat variety of species by Par- 
ker himself, llis observations confirmed the 
view that tho forelimb is attached to the 
trunk by an arch consisting of u ooraooid or 
anterior, and a scapular or posterior el omeiit, 
at tho meeting-point of which tlie humerus is 
always arliciilated. It showed that Richni'd 
Gwen’s view tbai, tlio forelimb oonsists of a 
number of outlying apophyses of one of the 
imaginary vertebral segmonls of the skull is 
untenable, even suxiposing that tho skull be 
allowed to oonsiet of a series of vertehreo, 
Parker’s most extensive work as an ana- 
tomist is that upon the skull. His researobes 
and conclusions on this subject are embodied 
in a seripB of laborious monographs and a 
number of smidler papers, xiublished over a 
period of flve-and-twonty yeoi's (most ly in the 
Transactions of ( lie Royal, Linneau, and Zoo- 
logical Sociotics), These papers arc estiwafed 
to cover eighteon hundred pages of letter- 
press, and are illustrated by about 270 elabo- 
rate quarto plates. His work upon the skull 
was rMuocd into book form, in 1877, by G. T, 
Bettany, under the title ‘ The Morphology 
of the Skull,’ and this volume gives the best 
conception of tho breadth and nature of Pur- 
kcr’s labours. His papers on the bird’s skull 
are perliaxts the best, Both his earliest ana- 
tomical studies audhia lost series ofpublished 
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monographs ■were devoted to the avian skele- 
ton. Iliaknowledge of the habits, taxonomy, 
and general anatomy of birds was most ex- 
tensive: and such wero his stores of anato- 
mical knowledge that he was once known to 
speak for four hours continuously on the 
lower jawbone of the raven without saying 
anything that was other than valuable. 

Parker’s worlcs on the shoulder-girdle and 
skull contain, few generalisations not to be 
found in the earlier ■writings of Rathke, 
Huxley, and others. His results respect- 
ing the skull conlimi, with a groat exten- 
sion of detail, the principles laid down in 
il^fessor Huxley’s Oroonian lecture del ivored 
before the Royal Society in 1868. Poi-ker 
recorded with immense labour, and as tho 
result of protracted observations of repi’e- 
sentative members of each of the great 

S i of vertebrates, cmbryological data 
put Professor Huxley’s conclusions 
beyond dispute, and dealt the final death- 
blow to the vertebral theory of the slnill, 
as elaborated by Owen, Parker’s ultimate 
conclusion was that the ‘ cephalic soleromeres 
are not vertebrio.’ The old vertebral theory 
was mainly deduced from the detailed com- 
parison of the skull of mammals with tho 
segments of the backbone. Hut the resem- 
blances between the two were shown by 
Parker to vanish among the lower verte- 
brata. 

Continental contemporaries were working 
on parallel lines during the period that Parker 
was pursuing his rosuarchos, and his pub- 
lished work occasionally ran closely parallel 
with that of his German fello^v\ -workers. But 


ho knew little or nothing of I he German lan- 
guage, and his work was all original. It is 
noteworthy, however, that some of tho more 
striking of his latterly discovered details in 
the cranial anatomy of the mammalia had 
been long anticipated by Ilageuboch. 

Parkers methods of work exhibited an in- 
dustry and application rarely equalled. His 
life was wholly absorbed in his roseaiches; 
he took no part in controversy, and was con- 
tent, for the most part, to record his inves- 
tigations, and to leave to his successors tho 
task of testing them with a view to basing 
on them general conclusions. Parker’s de- 
tailed discoveries were based upon the dissec- 
tion of embryos of aU classes of vertehrated 
animals, extending oyer more than twenty 
years of devoted and continuous labour, and 
these dissections were delineated with a 
masterly fidelity in the profuse illustrations 
which adorn his works. In some of his del oi^ 
mination" he was wrong, and doubt has been 
threwn upon certain of his minor conclu- 
sions. Although he was a diffuse, obscure, i 


and rambling writer, his works constitute » 
mine of carefully observed fads, the full 
moaning of which it is for future investim. 
tors to interprot. Professor Huxley, 
was Parker’s chief scientific friend uud ad- 
viser, gave him an encoiiragemont and guldi 
anoe which helped to keep in chock hts dk! 
cursive habits of mind, 

Parker’s chief scientific honour was the 
olection to tho fellowship of the Royal Se- 
cioty in 1806, followed in 1806 by the pie- 
sentation of the sociely’s gold medal, fle 
later received the Haly modal of the Royal 
College of Pliysichms. In J86d he was 
elected a follow of Iho Zoological Society 
honoris causa, with oxemplion from fees, 
and in 1871 to 1873 he acted as president of 
iho Royal Mici'oscopical Sooioty. In 1876 
he was elected an lionorary follow of KWg 
OollefTo, London, nud ho was also a followirf 
the Lmneaii Society. JIo wus an lionoiaty 
memboroftho Academy of Natiirol Soii'iioes, 
Philadelphia, of tho lm])i>rial Society of 
Nalurnhsts, Moscow, and of the Oarabiidgo 
Phllosopliical Society. 

Porker died suddenly, 8 July 1800, of 
syncope, at Oarclifi', whoro lie was staying 
with his second son. lie was buried at 
Wondswerth oomotory. lli> morried, in 1849, 
Miss ISIisuboth .Itdlery, and tho grief oaueed 
by her death early in 1 800 liostonod his own. 
Sovon children survivud liim — four sons and 
three dnuglilors. Two of his sons, following 
in his footsteps, hold profesMorsltips in bio- 
logical science, viz.: Thomas Jellbry I’orltor, 
attho university of Olago, New Zealond,snd 
William Newton Parker, at the University 
CoUego of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
Cardin'. 

[A good biugropliioal skeUsh of Parker t™ 
publisbod in 1803 by his sou T, S. J’lirkor; this 
volume conUiiiib a eumploto imd diisslHed Iktof 
his publications. Obituai’y nelicos appear in 
the Procoodmgs of tho lioyiil Sorioty of London, 
vol.xlviii. p.'xv, in London Quiirlorly Uoviowibr 
April 1801, in Zoologist, 3rd sor. xiv. p, 3t)2j and 
shortor unosin Nature, xlii. 207, Rritish Medical 
Journal, 1800, p. IIQ, Timos, 14 July 1800,1 

G. B. H. 

PARKES, ALEXANDliK (1813-1890), 
oliemist and inventor, was tho son of a braes 
look manufacUiror, of SuiTolk Street, Dirm- 
iiigliam, where ho was born on 20 Doe. 1813. 
He was approntioed to Messenger & Sena, 
braBsfounders,Birmingbnm, and subsequentdy 
entered the servico of Messrs. Elkiugton, 
in whose works be had charge of tho casting 
department His attention was soon directed 
to the subject of oloctvo-plating, whi(^ woe 
then being introduced by his omployers, and 
in 1841 he secured his first potent (No. 
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8006 ) for tlia eleotro-doposition of worlts of 
art. HedescriboBhiinBeli in hU earlierpatentB 
os an artiBt, but Bubaequently under the more 
correct designation ot 'chemist.’ The de- 
position of metals by electricity continiied 
to interest him almost to the end of his life, 
and upon one occasion, when giving evidence 
in court, he was refen-ed to os ‘ the Nestor 
of electro-metallurgy.’ 

Among the ingenious processes which he 
devised m connection with electro-metal- 
lurgy mention may be made of his method of 
electro-plating flowers and fragile natural 
objects, which is included in a patent granted 
in 1^3 (No. 9807). The objects are lirat 

a ed in a solution of phosphorus in bisnl- 
e of carbon, and subsequently in nitrate 
of silver. A finely divided coating of silver 
is precipitated upon the specimen, upon 
which, vmen connected with the battery and 
placed in the proper solution, any quantity 
of either copper, silver, or gold can be de- 
posited. A bunch of flowers so treated may 
be seen at the geological museum in Jermyn 
Street ; and, on the occasion of a visit to 
Messrs. Elkington’s works at Birmingham, 
Prince Albert was presented with a spider’s 
web which had been coated with silver. 

Parkes was an exceedingly prolific in- 
ventor, and his patents numW sixty-six, 
extending over a period of forty-six years. 
They relate mostly to metallurgy, and ab- 
stracts of all his inventions belonging to 
this subject are given in a handy form in 
the ‘Abridgments of Patents relating to 
Metals and Alloys,’ published by the patent 
office. He was one of the earliest to sug- 
gest the introduction of small quantities of 
phosphorus into metallic alloys for the pur- 
pose of giving additional tenacity to such com- 
pounds. In 1841 he patented a process for 
waterproofing fabrics by the use of a solution 
of indiarubber in bieiuphide of carbon (No. 
9807), which was carried out by Elkington 
& Mason in Birmingham for some years, the 
patent being eventually sold to Macintosh 
45 Co., and now extensively used all over the 
world as the ‘ cold converting process.’ 

From 1860 to 1863 he was at Pombrey, 
South Wales, engaged in suporint ending the 
erection of copper-smelt ing worlcs for Elking- 
ton & Mason ; and to this period belongs his 
method of using zinc for the desilverisation 
of lead, which was first patented in 1860 
(No. 18118), and further developed by 
patents granted in 1861 (No. 13673) and 
in 1863 (No. 13997). This process was 
used at Messrs. Sims’s works at Llanelly, 
but was discontinued in 1859. It attracted 
much attention in Germany, and it is in 
universal use in America, to the exclusion of 


the Fattinson process [see PAiiiNsoir, Hwh 
L un], It is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant of Farkes’s inventions. The theory 
and mode of working are fully discussed in 
Percy’s ‘ Metallurgy : Lead ' (pp. 148, 171) 
and in Phillips’s ‘Metallurgy’ (8rd ed. p. 
094). For an account of the American de- 
velopments of the process, see Egleston’s 
' Metallurgy in the united States’ (i. 63), 

In 1868 he began to turn his attention to 
the manufacture of seamless metal tubes 
and cylinders for ralioo-printing. He took 
ont several patents relating to this subject, 
and the method eventually became of some 
importance. 

The compound of pyroxyline now gene- 
rally known os xylonite, or celluloid, was 
invented by Parkes, and formed the subject 
of a number of patents, oommoncing in 
1855 (No. 336), He showed articles made 
from this substance, which was named 
Parkesiiie, at the eichibitiou of 1863, when’ 
he received a medal. He was also awarded 
a similar distinction at the Paris exhibition 
of 1867. Although Parkes made great eflbrts 
to produce a material which should serve aa 
a substitute for ivory, he was never able to 
make the manufacture a commercial sucooos. 
It was tokoii up in Amerioa, and reinti'o- 
dueed into this country about twelve years 
ago, the applications of the material being 
now very numerous, Parkes gave an 
account of the development of bis invention 
in a paper read before the Society of Arts 
in 1866 (see Jmrn. Soc. Arts, xiv. 81), 

Parkes left Birmingham about 1881, and 
went to reside in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. He died at West Dulwich on 29 June 
1800. 

[Obituary ootices in Birmingham Daily Dost, 
6 July 1890, Engineering, 26 July 1890 p. Ill, 
Mining Journal, 2S July 1890 p. 866.] 

B. B, F. 

PARKES, DAVID (1703-1888), sohool- 
master, drauglitsmaii, and antiquary, son of 
John Parkes, of an old family in reduced 
cirounistanccs, was horn on 21 Feb. 1763, 
at Oalcomore, near Halesowen, Shropshire. 
Parkes, after being educated in the village 
school, was apprenticed to a japaniier nt 
Birmingham, hut soon set a small school, 
pd eventually obtained a situation as usher 
in a private school. He meanwhile cultivated 
a natural love of art, and became proficient 
in French. Parkes soon removed to Shrews- 
bury, where he established, in a house called 
* The Franciscan Friars,’ a school for the 
mercantilo classes, which obtained soma re- 
pute, and Bubsequontly was transferred to 
larger promises in Castle Street. He spent 
Ms leisure in travelling about his native 
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county, making innumerable drawings of 
antiquities and picturesque objects, lie thus 
accumulated an important collection of books, 
prints, and antiquities connected with Shrop- 
shire. Parkes was a freijuent contributor to 
the ‘ txentleman’s Magazine,’ and was a well- 
known and prominoiit citizen at Shrewsbury. 
He died at Shrewsbury on 8 May 1833, ond 
his library and collections were sold_ in the 
following August. He married Elizabeth 
Morris of Hadnall, Shropshire, by whom he 
had throe sons and several daughters. Of 
his sons, Jauhs PAiiKna (]70dr-i8a8), born 
in 1794, practised as o drawing-master 
in Shrewsbury and assisted his lathor in 
his arolueologioal drawings. Ho died on 
31 March 1828. 'IVolvo etchings by him of 
views of monastic and other remains m Shrop- 
shire wore published posthumously in i82i). 
The younger son, John Parkes (1801-1832), 
also practised ns a dmwing-inaster. 

[Gout. Hug. 1828 i. 376, 1832 ii. 878, 1833 
1 667 j Eodgcivo’s Diet, of Artists.] L. 0. 

PAEKES, EDMUND ALEXANDER 
(1819-1870), professor of hygiene and physi- 
cian, born at Dloxham in Uxfordshiro on 
29 March 1819, was sen of William Parkes, 
esq., of the Marble-yiird, Warwick, and 
Frances, daughter of Thomas Uyerloy, the 
nephew and partner of .lusiah Wc'dgowood. 
Frances Paikes wrote several very useful 
books, among others ‘Domestic Duties,’ which 
passed through many editions. Parkes was 
educated at Christ's Hospital, London, aiidro- 
ceived his professional training at University 
College and Hospital. His studout’s career 
was distinguished, and in 1841 ho graduated 
W.R. at the university of Loudon. In 3840 
he became a member of the College of Sur- 
geons. At ail early age he worked in the 
laboratory of his uncle. Dr. Anthony Todd 
Thomson, and acquired a tasto for original 
research and considerable manual dexterity. 
For Thomson ho afterwards lectured on ma- 
teria medica and medical jurisprudence. 

InApiil 3812 ho was gazetted assistant- 
surgeon to the 84th (York and Lancaslor) 
regiment, and, when twent y-two years of ago, 
emharlmd with it for India, whore ho passed 
somewhat less than three years, serving in 
Madras and Monlmeiu. During this period 
liqohtuiuedconsidurahloexperiencooftropical 
diseases, particularly of dysciilery, hepatitis, 
and cliolora. In Septomher 1S4C he retired 
from the army, and, returning homo, com- 
menood practice in Upper Seymour Street, 
whence lie subsequently removed to llarloy 
Street; but he never attained ii hirgn practice. 
In 18(6 he gradiialodM.D. at the university 
of Loudon. Iletookiisthe sulyoct of his thesis 
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theconneotion between dysont ery and Iiiclim, 
hepatitis. This paper, entitled ‘ Remarltt oa 
the Dysentery and Hepatitis of Tiulia,’ con. 
tainod advanced views on the pathology of 
the diseases, and was a most valuable essnr, 
In 1847 he piihlishod n work ‘ On Asiatid 
and Algido Cliolera,’ which was written 
chiefly in India, wliero ho had witnessed two 
violent epidemics j and in tlie following 
year a paper on ‘Iiilostinal Disohargos m 
Cliolera,’ and another on tho ‘ Early Onsea of 
Cholera in London.' In referring to Hq 
two former works. Sir William .feimer, in 
his observations on tlio labours and oharnc- 
tor of Dr. Parkes, dolivurod bi'foro the Royal 
College of Pliysicians, said : ‘ Having regard 
to the age of their author, the cireunistancos 
under which the materials for them weie 
collected, and their intrinsic merits, theae 
two works are among the most, rtimarltnble 
in medical lit oral urn.’ In 181!) Iiu iviote 
on ‘Diseases of tlio II earl ’ in tlio ‘Medical 
Times,’ to which ho was Hiibsiiqnonlly a ire- 
qiioiit contributor ; and in the same yenr lin 
was olecLod special jirofessor of clinical 
medicine at University Oollogo, anil physi- 
cion to University Oollogo Ilospital. At 
the opening of one of tho simsiouB of thn 
oollogo lie ilolivurod an inlroiliiutorv lecture 
on ‘ Siilf-I milling by tho Medical Bludoiit,’ 
‘His published Joclurus tell sonmlliiiig of 
tho worth of Jiis cliniinil work ; but those 
who follotvcd his toncliiug can alone tell 
liow great was the inlliiiuico ho exorcised 
over liis doss in inoiting them to work, 
to accurate ohsorvation, and, above all, to 
the dischargo of their daily dutius as studeiite 
of a profossinn on tho projiur exorcise of 
■which so much of the woal or woo of man- 
kind must forever depend’ (.luNNiiii). In 
1851 ho complelod and odilod 11 now edition 
of Thomson’s ‘Diseases of the Eliin,’ tuidin 
1862 he piibllslied a ])aper on the net ion of 
‘Liquor Potnssio in Ileiiltli and Disease,’ 
lie also at 'that time wrote miioli for the 
‘ Medical Times.’ In 1855 ho dulivered the 
Uiilstoiiian lectures 011 ])yruxia at the Royal 
Oollego of Physicians; llii'y ■were jiublislii'd 
in tliu‘Medical Timos’ of that, yenr, lii the 
Siuno year he was select ud by I he government 
to proceed to 'I'urkoy to select a site for, o^ 
giiniso, and auperintend a lurgo civil Imspitnl 
to relievo the pressure upon l,ho lioiijillius at 
Scutari during tbo Crimoan war, Ho Cnally 
Holectod Renkioi, on the Asiatic bank of thn 
Dni'danollus, and rnmained tliuro till I lie eloeo 
of the war in 1850. Tlio results of liis suo- 
oossful adminislratiniinro recorded in bis pub- 
lished rcqiorl. From 1852 to 1855 lie edijed 
tho |JJrilihh and Foreign Mi'dieo-Oliinivgicol 
lioviow.’ In JtiOO on Army Aleilie il Scliool 
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was establisliod at Fort Pitt, Ohatliam, and 
Parkes, who had been frequently consulted on 
the aoheine by Sidney llorbevt (afterwards 
first Lord Herbert of Lea) [q. v J, secretary of 
state for wav, accepted the chair of hygiene. 
On closing his connection with University 
College, he was appointed emeritus pro- 
fessor, and a marble bust of him was placed 
in the museum. In the same year (1660) 
he published a work entitled ‘The Composi- 
tion of the Urine in Health and Disease, and 
under tlu' Action of Remedies.* It con- 
tained all that was known on the subject 
carefully collected up to date. 

At the Army Medical School at Chatham 
Parkes organised a system of instruction 
which has now stood the test of more than 
thir^-two years’ trial, lie was a graceful 
spoakerand aninleresting lecturer. Ilis col- 
leagues regarded him as the soul of the school. 
Soon after his death Surgeon-general (now Sir 
Thomas) Longmore wrote that ‘ the iutluence 
Dr. Parkes exerted on tliose who had the 
advantage of his tuition before entering the 
military services of the country, and thenea 
indirectly on the public services themselves, 
was beneficial to an amount which con 
hardly be overestimated.’ In 1803 the school 
was transferred to the Iloyal Victoria Hos- 
pital, Netlayj aud in the following year 
Parkes published the first edition of the 
‘ Manual of Practical Hygiene,’ a monument 
of industry, research, and clearness, tho 
value of which is apiu'eclated throughout 
the civilisod world. It reached during his 
lifetime a fourth edition, which was eon- 
sider.ibly altered and enlarged, so as to fit 
it for civil 08 well as for militaiw life. It 
reached an eighth edition in 1691, and has 
been translated into many European lan- 
guages. 

Parkes must be ragurded as the founder of 
the science of modern hygiene ; his labours 
in the field of military hyriene have been 
acknowledged throughout iDurbpe. Horon 
Muudy, the professor of military hygiene at 
the university of Vienno, concluded his bio- 
graphical notice of him with the words: 
‘ All the armies of the Continent ehould, at 
parade, lower their standards crinied, if only 
lor a moment, because the founder and beet 
teacher of militai'y liygieuo of our day, the 
ft'ieiid and benefactor of orery soldier, Ed- 
mund Parkes, is no more.' 

Parkes oommenced in 1861, at tho request 
of Sir James Gibson, lf,0.B., an annual 
‘ lieview of the Progress of Iljgioae,' which 
regularly appe.ued m the 'Army Medical 
Depaitmciit Ijiue-Boolc,’ and formed one of 
its most important features up to 1673. Tho 
reviews present on invaluable record of the 


pi'osi'ees of the science. At the same time 
Poises was constantly engaged in protracted 
inquiries connected with hygiene, on behalf 
of the government. lie was a member of 
General Eyre’s ‘ Pack Committee,’ whioli 
substituted the valise equipment for the oum- 
hrous and oppressive knapsack. As an ad- 
viser of the government, ho contributed 
more than any oilier man to the diminution 
in military mortality. In 1863 he was ap- 
pointed tho crown to the General Medical 
Council, in succession to Sh Charles Hast- 
ings. He was a member of the council of 
the Itoyal Society, of which society he was 
appointed a fellow in 1661, aud he was elected 
to the senate of the university of London. 

Ills practical scientifio inquiries threw 
meanwhile muoh light upon many disputed 
physiological questions. In three papers in 
tho 'Proceedings of tho Royal Society’ (two 
in 1867, and one in 16711 he described 
the ‘Efiects of Diet and Exercise on the 
Elimination of Nitrogen.’ He confirmed 
independently tho obsorvntiona of Pick and 
Wislicenus, which gave the death-blow to 
Liebig’s theory that muscular work implies 
the destruction of muscular tissue by oxida- 
tion, the amount of urea formed indicating 
the extent of the muscular tissue destroyed. 
Parkes proved that the olimination of urea is 
not dependent on the amount of muscular 
exercise, but on the consumption of nitro- 
genous food, and on the translorming action 
of the glund-celle, ospociiilly of those of the 
liver, and that muscular tissue docs not con- 
sume itself as a fuel doing work. Ills e.tpc- 
riment s on the elFoctsof alcohol on the human 
body (in which he was assisted by Count 
■Wbllowics) are recorded in three papers (in 
IWO, 1872, and 1874), on the ‘Jillucls of 
Brandy on the Body-temnorature, Pulse, and 
liespiration of Hcaltliy Men ; ’ and ho com- 
pleted a' Comparative Inquiiw into tho Ellbcts 
of Oofiue, Extract of Meat, and Alcohol on Mon 
mardiuig.’ He also published an excellent 
report., on the evidence collected during the 
Ashautoe campaign, on the value of a spirit- 
ration for troops. In 1868 he published in 
the ‘ Lancet ' a very sensiblo ‘Scheme of 
Medical Tuition’ (aftorwuids republished 
and dedicated to Sir George Burrows). Ho 
justly placed groat value on the practical 
study of chemistry and physiology in tho 
laboratory ; on the teaching of the methods 
of physicifi examination bufore the com- 
muncemeut of clinical work ; on tilie necessity 
of engaging the attention of tho student in 
tho warns ; and on tho utilisation of the out- 
patient department for teaching purposes. 
He proved, moreover, the ineflicieucy of the 
oxarainatlous of the licensing bodies. lie 
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delivei'od the Croouion lectures before the 
College of rhysicians in March 1871) seleot- 
inff for his subject ‘ Some Foints connected 
■with the Elimination of Nitrogen from the 
Iluman Body.’ For some years he delivered 
a short course of lectures on hygiene to the 
corps of royal engineers at Chatham. In 187 1 
he mode, with Dr. Burdon-Ssnderson, a re- 
port on the sanitary slate of Liverpool. 

Parkes died on 16 March 1876) at his 
residence, Sydney Cottage, Bittern, near 
Southampton, from geneim tuberculosis, and 
on the Tuesday following he was buried by 
the side of his wife at iSolihiill, near Biiv 
mingham. Li 1860 he married Mary .Tane 
Chattock of Solihull. She died, after severe 
suffering, in 1873, without issue. 

On 26 June 1876 Sir William Jennor, 
bart., delivered before the Iloyal College oi 
Physicians the TTarveian oration which 
Dr. Parkes was engaged in writing at the 
time of his death. The lost work from 
his pen was a manual ‘ On Personal 
Care of Health,’ which was published pos- 
thumously by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. A revised edition ot 
his work on ‘Public Health,’ which was a 
concise sketch of the sanitary oonsidorations 
connected with the land, with cities, villages, 
houses, and individuals, was edited by Sir 
William Aitkon, let., in 1876. 

Parkes's wisdom, modoratiou, and rare 
sweetness of characlsr won tho love and 
respect of oil who knew him. Sir William 
Jenner said of him that ‘ tho desiro to pos- 
sess his esteem has been that which has en- 
couraged me from my earliest student days. 

. , . lie taught me, as a student, to dosire 
knowledge for itself, to desire to he good in 
itself and for itself, and not for anything 
which might follow it, . . . The oxcellenoe of 
his life was so evident, his work was such 
earnest work, performed so unostentatiously 
and manifestly from such high motives, and 
the charm of his manner was so great, that 
few of his fellow-students could escape being 
better men from associating with him.’ Seve- 
ral memorials were established in Parkes’s 
memory. At University College, London, 
a museum of hygiene was founded, of whion 
the original trustees were Sir Williom Jenner, 
hart.. Dr, (now Sir EdwardJ Sieveking, and 
Dr. Poore. It was opened in 1877, and was 
formally incorporated under license of the 
hoard of trade ; it was removed in 1882 from 
University College to now premises in Mar- 
gamt Street, Cavendish Square. 

At Netley, a portrait of Dr. Parkes, by 
Messrs. Barraud & Jerrard, was placed in 
the anteroom of tbo army medical stoffmess; 
a triennial prize of sevouty-five guineas, and 
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large gold medal bearing Parkes’s portra^ 
was established for tho best essay on a sul! 
jeot counectod with hygiene, the prize to Ib 
open to the medical olliccrs of the army, navr 
and Indian service of executive rank, on fijj 
pay ; and a bronze medal, also bearing tie 
portrait of Porltes, was instituted, to le 
awarded at the close of each session to tts 
best student in hygiene. 

Besides tho works already mentioned 
Parkes contributed largely to variors porlol 
dicols : To the * Medical Times and Gazette,' 

* Lectures on Clinical hJodicine, delivered at 
University College Hospital,’ commencing 
vol. XX. p. 460, 18 K), continued in vol. xxi. fo" 
1860, also on 22 April 1862, 8 .7 uly 1864, and 
28 Feb, 1867 | ‘On the Decomposition of 
Chloride of Sodium by Acol ic Acid in tho Pro- 
sence of Albumen,’ vol. xxii.p. 84, 1860; ‘Oa 
the Formation of Crystals in II urn an Blood,’ 
vol. xxvi. 1862 ; ‘ On the Precipitation of 
Albumen by Acids and Nimtral Salts,' 1852; 

‘ On Kecurrent Walory Diiirrhroa with Cho- 
leraic Attacks,’ 1852; ‘On Pigment Deposit 
in the Skin, without Disease of Suprarenal 
Capsules,’ vol, xxxvili. 1858 ; ‘ On tbo Value 
of Albuminuria as a Symptom of Kidney 
Disease,’ 186!); ‘On Acute Sthenic Pneu- 
monia left without Treatment ,’ 1800 ; ‘Com- 
position of tho Urine in Iliuilth and Disease, 
and under the Action of lleincdios,’ 1800; 
‘The Detachment of the Epitholium in 
Cholera,’ 1806. To tho ‘ Madras Quarterly 
Medical Journal,’ vols. v. oiid vi. : ‘ llomarks 
on Cholera, with Posl-mortom lOxaminationa 
of a few Coses.' To tho ‘ British ond Foreign 
Medico-Chirui'gical llcviow : ’ ‘ On the Elimi- 
nation of Lead by Iodide of Pota-ssium,’ April 
1863 ; ‘ On tho Action of Liquor Potassic on 
the Urine in llenltli,’ January 1853, .laniiaty 
1854, and October 1854. To the ‘Lonceti’ 
‘Critical Days in Puounumia-- Value of 
Bleeding,’ and ‘Treatment of Pneumonia by 
Wine ond Ammonia,’ 1856. To tho ‘ De- 
partment alKeports : ’ ‘ lloport on “Oavnisot," 
o concentrated Food,’ 1801 ; ‘Keporte on 
Liebig^s “Extrnotura Oarnis,"' 1863, He 
also publiehod hie inaiigurnl lecture at the 
Army Medical School, untitled ‘On tho Care 
of Old Ago,’ 1862. 

[Liuieot, 1870-82 ; Miidli-al Times and Gazette, 
1870-82 ; British Medical Journal ; published 
works of Dr. Parkos; Roeords of tlio Army 
Medical Sciiocl, Netley ; information from Br, 
Parkea’e colleaguoa ; Transootlous of the Iloyal 
Society ; ‘ In Moinoriam,’ an address liy Sir Wil- 
liam Aitkon, M D., F.B.8.] W. W. W. 

PARKES, Sni IIAUIiy SMITH (1828- 
1885), diplomatist, was born on 24 Feb, 
1828 at Bircliill’s Ilall, Bloxwioli, nparWiil' 
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Eall, Staffordshire. His grandfather, John 
Parkes of Halesowen, was a clergyman of 
the church of England, and his father, Harry 
Parkes, an ironmaster of Walsall, who mar- 
ried a daughter of George Gitton, post- 
master and printe^ of Bridgnorth. Both 
parents died in 1832-8, and their three 
children, of whom Harry was the youngest, 
were brought up by their father’s brother, a 
retired naval officer, at Birmingham. In 
1838 Parkes entered KingEdward’s Grammar 
School, under Dr. James Prince Lee [q. v.]; 
his schoolfellows included J. B. Lightfoot and 
B. E. Westcott, both subsequently bishops 
of Durham. In 1841 Parkes was invited 
to join his two sisters in Ohina, where they 
ivarealreadyaettled with their cousin, the wife 
of the Bev. Charles Gutzloif, a well-known 
linguist and explorer, who was afterwards 
secretary to the British chief superintendent 
of trade in China. Arriving at Macao in 
October 1841, Parkes applied himself to the 
study of Chinese, and m May 1842 was re- 
ceived into the oince of John Robert Morri- 
son [sea under Mohkisow, IIomri], secretary 
and first interpielor to Sir Henry PoUinger 
[q. V.], the British plenipotentiary at Ilong- 
kon|;. Hostilities had been intermittently 
carried on between China and England since 
Commissioner Lin had driven Captain Elliot 
and the British merchants out of Canton iu 
1839, after confiscating the opium stores. In 
1642 Sir Henry Pottinger resolved to take de- 
cisive meaeures, and proceeded up the Yang- 
taze-Kiangwith the object of attacking Nan- 
king. Parkes was attached to his suite, and 
sailed with Mm on 18 June 1842. During 
the voyage his knowledge of Clunese, elight 
as it then was, enabled him, although only 
a lad of fourteen, to be of seivice to the com- 
missariat, and he was often sent ashore to 
forage for cattle and other provisions. He 
jomed in various junk-capliu'cs, and was a 
spectator at PoUinger's side of the assault of 
Chinkiang (21 July). He managed also to 
he present at the negotiations for _peace at 
Nanking, and witnessed the final eigning of 
the treaty on 29 Aug. Throughout the ex- 
pedition he had been thrown among the chiefe 
of the campaign, with whom his charm of 
manner and ener^ of character had ingro^ 
tiated him, and he had gained on unusual 
experience of men and aflmrs. 

Prom the autumn of 1842 to August 18 18 
he was stationed at Tinghai, the chief town 
of Chusan, studying Chinese under GutzlalF, 
who acted as civil magistrate of the island 
during the British occupation. In Septem- 
hsr 1843 Parkes entered the Britidi consulate 
at Canton, under Robert Thom [q, v.], in 
order to leom tho routine of consular duties, , 


and for the next nine months was variously 
employed either at Canton or as assistant 
to the Chinese secretary at Ho^kong. In 
the latter capacity he attended l^ttinger at 
the signing of the supplementary treaty at 
Hu-mun-chai on 8 Oct. 1843, and'in January 
1844 took delivery from the Chinese authori- 
ties of the instalment of 3,000,000 dollars 
then due for the war indemnity. Four 
mouths later he acted ae interpreter at 
Pottinger’s farewell interview with Kiying, 
the governor-general of Canton. In June 
1844 he entered upon still more responsible 
duties on his appointment as interpret er to her 
majesty's consulate at Amoy. In those early 
days of British relations with China, a consul 
was confronted with much dlfficultyand even 
danger. He was at once diplomatic agent, 
magistrate, and tho head oi his nation at 
his port ; his distance from his official chief 
at Hongkong, and the slowness of pre- 
telegraphio communications, compelled him 
sometimes, on his own responsibility, to take 
measures of serious consequence ; and, since 
he seldom knew any Chinese, a vast amount 
of labour and responsibility fell upon his in- 
terpi-oter, who had to conduct all oilicial in- 
tercourse, and draw up every latter and no- 
tification to the local authorities, Parlces, 
however, enjoyed work and responsibility, 
and thoTouglily satisfied his first chief, Cap- 
tain Gribble, and won the admiration of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Rutherford Aloock, who 
succeeded to the consulate at Amoy in No- 
vember 1844, Beyond the ordinary but often 
harassing details of consular duty, Farhes’s 
residence at Amoy was signalised by the 
sucoessful accomplishment of a complicated 
negotiation by which a eite for a new consu- 
late was acquired at Amoy on the evacuation 
by the British troops of the island of Hoolang- 
800 , whore the consul had hitherto resided. 

In March 1846 Alcock and Parkes were 
transferred as consul and interpreter to Foo- 
chow, whore the presence of a Tartar garri- 
son and a turbulent population added to the 
dangers and difficulties of the small foreign 
community. Porlros had visited Foochow m 
the previous year, during his convalescence 
from a severe attack of mver, and had then 
witneebod an unprovoked attack upon some 
officers of his ship. Similar outrages were 
not uncommon, and in Ootoher 1846 he was 
Mmeelf insulted and stoned by some Tartar 
soldiers. The prompt punishment of tho as- 
sailants with bamboo and cangue was on 
earnest of the vigorous policy both of consul 
and interpret or. Another attack, with 
robbery, on British morcliants, was fined to 
the amount of forty-six thousand dollars; 
and Parkes’s * very efficient services ’ in ar- 
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ranging the matter were ollioially eom- 
munded. Foochow was notoriously out of 
the road of commerce and visitors, oud it 
was a grateful change when, in August 1816, 
Alcocli and Parkes were transferred, in corre- 
sponding capacities, to Shanghai, which, 
though only opened to commerce three years 
before, already showed ample signs of its 
future prosperity. In encouraging and 
guiding its development, the new consul 
followed in the steps of his ahlo predecessor. 
Captain (afterwards Sir) George Balfour; 
and Parkes was spooially commended, among 
other services, for his exertions in personally 
superintending the necessary erection of a 
beacon at sea. But the enjoyment of a 
civilised European society in the midst of a 
mild and tranquil native population was 
rudely disturbed m March 1818 by a brutal 
attach on three mibaiouaricB — Mcdhnrat, 
Muirhead, and Lodchait. The last had 
married Parkes’s eldest sister in 1811, and 
had devoted himself witli signal success to 
the establishment of hospitals for the natives 
in vaiious ports of China, The tliree mis- 
siouaries wore beaten and almost murdered 
near Tsingpu, not far from Shanghai, by a 
party oftuibulent junkmen, and the Oluuose 
authorities met all domands for redress with 
their customary evasions. When ucaotior- 
lion failed to produce anv uHect, Consul 
Alcock, on his own responsibility, announced 
that no British ship would pay duties, nor 
should a single Chinesu junk luavo (he river 
of Shanghai, till the criminale wore arreeted 
Olid punished. Parkes was then sent up to 
ffaiilcing, with Vice-consul Bobertson, to lay 
the matter before the viceroy, and this un- 
recedented prooeeding, coupled with the 
lockade of the port by a solil ary Biitisli g nn- 
boal, ILM.S. Cliilders, brought the Chinese 
to their bearings. The criminals wore cap- 
tured and punished. Parkes took a xn'onii- 
ueut part in all these proceedings, at con- 
siderable personal risk, and his conduct, both 
at Shanghai and at Nanking, received (lie 
fullest approbation, not only of his immediate 
superiors, but of Lord Palmoreton. 

On his arrival in London on leave in April 
186(), after a lour through India, Poi'kea was 
received at the foreign olHce with much 
appreciation of his onergetio services, and 
returned to China in 18C1, once nioro as in- 
terpreter at Amoy; but much of his brief 
tenure of the post was spent elsewhere, at 
Shanghai, at Formosa, and in carrying out, 
in February 1862, a bold and successful 
mission into the interior, to TIiiighwa, where 
the yoiitlifiil diplomatist more than held his 
own with the Ohiiieso anthoritios, and 
managed to terminate a long-standing nego- 


tiation for the granting of a building site 
the English colony. As soon as Hus negii, 
tiation was concluded, Parkes took up 
new appointment of interpreter at the Biituli 
consulate at Canlou. llo was now at tlig 
focus of Chinusi‘ u.vclusivonesB and intoW 
once. At all the five treaty ports consti, 
tuted in 1843, the right of Englishmen to 
enter the Oliinose cities had been claimed b 
the treaty of Nanking ; but at Uauton, ttj 
odicial metropolis of Chinese relatious ivitli 
ibreigners, this right had for ten yeais been 
successfully evaded. Not only was tbo 
consul, together with all his fellow countiy. 
men, I'orbiudou to enter the gal us of Canton 
or hold direct^ personal intercourse with tbo 
Chinuso dignitary who jnusidud over the 
foreign department, but walks roundabout 
the city wore attended wilh su much danger 
to Europeans from tlio hostility of Ills papa- 
lace, fomented by tbo niundariiiH, that cm. 
oiso and oxcursums wore almost unknown 
by tho foreign eoinmiiiiity, who dwi-ll penned 
up in tboir ‘fnetorioe’ on the river bank. 
Tlio ploiiipotentinrii'S at ITonglcoug had 
vainly insisted ou tho full o.'cueution of 
treaty rights. Tho Uliincso in reply urged 
tho danger of popular outbru.iks, and the 
English guveruiueut deprecated (he risk of 
another war for an iiiiprovud iidvauliigo, 
During Porkos’s resideiiou (lu'ro in 1863-4 
he was compelled, like ulliurs, to accept tho 
situation, though his coustit utional coium 
and love of advoiitaro onahled liiiu to niaU 
oxcursions into tho count ry with iinpimilr. 
A.t the inslauce of tho consul, Dr. (afterwaids 
Sir) John Bowring, ho drew up iv valunUo 
report ou Ohineso emigration, which woo 
polished in the bluu-bouk of 1866 (Fail 
Papers, 1856, No. 21)6) ; and his report on tbo 
lluRsian caravan trade Avitli ( 'liiiui, written 
in September 1866, and piililisliod in tbo 
‘Journal of the lloyul tleograpliieul Society’ 
(voLx,viv. 1861), was prtiisudliy Lord Claren- 
don. During tho absunee of botb consul and 
vioo-oouBul in 186.6, Parkes took charge of 
the Canton oousulalo, and arranged a scrioas 
misuudoretanding butweon tliu French and 
tho English colony witli (act and discralioit 
In recognition of his Hkill in averting all in- 
ternational quarrel, the foreign olliee early 
in 1864 appointed liira lull consul at Amoy, 
'as_a special mark of tliu sat isfaotiun with 
which her majesty’s goverimu’nt had wotoked 
his conduct in the public servieo.’ lie o^ 
rived at Amoy in May 1864. But in Fe- 
bruary 1866 he was suininuncd soiilli to ac- 
company Sir John Bowring (who had suo- 
coeded Sir Gcorgo Bnidiuiu as pleiii])otunlinry 
at Hongkong) on a spucinl mitsiou to 
Siam. 
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The conclusion of the first European treaty 
■with Siam ■was larg'ely the ■work of Parkes, 
who, as secaretory to the mission, had to con- 
duct the preliminary negotiations for the re- 
ception of the envoy, and to educate the 
Siamese in the rudimentary principles of in- 
ternational ohliaations, consular jurisdiction, 
and tho ■very al^abet of a commercial treaty. 
The difficulty of the task was aggravated by 
the prejudices of the Siamese mmistera; hut 
every obstacle ■was overcome, mainly by 
Farkes’s firm and resourceful diplomacy. 
The treaty was signed on 18 April 186B, and 
Parkes in due course carried it home for 
ratffioation. On 9 J uly he was received by 
the queen, and explained the results of the 
mission. After six months in England, 
during which he was continually em^oyed 
by the foreign office on Chinese and Siamese 
questions, ho married (1 Jan. 1850) Fann^jr, 
hfth daughter of Thomas Plumer, sou of Sur 
Thomas Plumer [q. v-j, late muster of the 
rolls, and eight days afterwards the newly 
married pair sailed for Bangkok, whore the 
ratified treaties wcm duly exchanged, with 
much curious pomp, on 6 April j and a siip- 
plemoutary agiocment, drawn up hy Parkes 
himsolf, dealing with various details essen- 
tial to tho execution of tho treaty, woa 
signed on 18 May, after conaiderablo and 
harassing negotiatious. The treaty and sup- 
plement gained him no little credit in rtiplo- 
matio circles. 

In .Tune 1856 Parkes took up the post of 
acting-consul at Canton, and four months 
later the suiziiro by the Chinese of the loroha 
Arrow, on 8 Ool . 1850, ooming on the top of 
along series of insults, brought tho quusllon 
of Canton ho.stility, intolerance, and exclu- 
siveness to a crisis (IjWu-Poold, Idfe of 
fai'kea, i. 216-40). The seizure of the Arrow 
and imprisonment of the orew were iinqiios- 
tionably an al&ont to the llrllish fiag ; but 
Parkes, so far from exaggerating its im- 
portance, gave tho Cbiiioso commissioner 
Yeh every opportunity for withdrawing 
from on untenable position without apology, 
indemnity, or hiiiuilialiou. The kernel 01 
the difficulty was tho long-standing refusal 
to admit Eiiropciiiis, according to treaty, 
within the walls of Caiitou, Had Parkes 
hoen allowed to argue the matter face to 
face ivith Yeh, it is probable that there 
woidd have been no war. As it wos, the 
Chinese commissioner treated tho afiUir and 
tho consul’s remonstrances with contempt ; 
and Sir John Bowring, tho plenipotentiary, 
after vainly demanding an apology and resti- 
tution, placed tho oiiarroliutho hands of Ad- 
miral Sir Michael Seymour [q. v.],tho naval 
commander-in-chief on the station, who first 


tried the effeot of small reprisals, and at last, 
whsn Yeh oonfmiied obstinate and set a 
reward on British heads, gave orders for the 
storming of Canton, which was followed hy 
the admiral’s forcible entrance into the city, 
accompanied by Parkes, on 29 Oct. Although 
Parkers position was actually subordinate, 
and he received daily instructions from 
Hongkong, he thoroughly agreed in Bow- 
ring’s policy, and doubt less Ins opinion had 
considerable weight with his chicl; while by 
the Chinese he alone was credited with tho 
whole initiative. ‘ Consul Forkos has opened 
fire,’ was Yeh’s message to tho American 
consulate. A heavy reward was ofieredfor 
his head; but he held his position in the 
coushlate, with shells flying over it ; at the 
risk of his life he went among the people dis- 
tributing amnesties and warning them of their 
danger ; and he was injured by an explosion 
in the attack on one of tke forts, when he, as 
usual, accompanied the admiral with a daring 
fearlessness to which Sir Micliaol Seymour 
bore official testimony. 

Alter tba tomporary entranco into Canton 
and the destruction of the river forts, the 
admiral found his force too weak to hold the 
city, and had to await reinforciMaents fiom 
England. The Arrow dispute and its oon- 
ssquenoes were severely handled by the peace 
party in the House ot Commons, and after 
an adverse vote there, Palmerston appealed 
to the country j but be did not wait for its 
I verdict (which proved decisively in his fa- 
vour) before ordering out an expedition io 
China, andinstrncting Lord Elgin to proceed 
to the seat of war to arrange terms of seUle- 
mmit. The esqiedition was delayed by the out- 
break of tho Indian mutiny, and no decisive 
steps were token in Okina until the close of 
181)7. Meanwhile Parkes and his staff were 
transferred to llougkoug, after tho burning 
of the consulate ana factories at Canton, and 
tho year pnsssd with liim in pacticol inac- 
tivity. when at lost Lord Elgin, in conjunc- 
tion with the French ambassador, Baron Cros 
(who also had a grievance to settle on behalf 
of his own nation), opened negotiations with 
Commissioner Yeh, and, failing to obtain 
siitisfoctoiy replies, ordered tho bombard- 
ment of Oiinlou oil 28 Boo., Porkea was 
attached to the admiral’s stall', and was not 
only the first to enter the city after the cap- 
ture of tlio_ walls, but Buecooded iu tvnolring 
and arresting Oommissioner Yeh himself, 
who was trausiiorted to Calcutta. 

On 9 Jan. 1858 a European commission 
was appoiutod to control the government of 
Cant on, and Parkes was one of the throe ooiri- 
missioiiers. Uis knowledge of the langungo 
and people gave him the pre-eminence among 
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bis inexperienced military colleaffuos, anditis 
not too mudi to say that for nearly four years 
he was practically the governor of the city. 
Of the anility he displayed in this novel and 
difficult office there has been but one opinion. 
General Sir Charles van Straubenzee _v.], 
the coramondor-in-chief of the army in China, 
stated : ' His energy is untiring, never spar- 
ing himself in any way ; personal danger and 

E ersonal comfort wore never thought of when 
e could in any way advance the public ser- 
vice ’ (Life of Parkes, i. 276). He had to 
carry on the administoation through obsti- 
nate and treacherous Chinese officials^ with a 
price of thirty thousand dollars on his head, 
and exposed to frequent attempts on his life. 
Yet he restored order in the city, induced 
the inhabitants and merchants to return 
to their homes, revived trade, administered 
strict justice, and punished oppression and 
cruelty; so that ‘a corporal with a switch 
hept order in the crowded streets without 
the slightest sign of resistance or animosity, 
whore no foreigner could before pass the 
gates or even walk in the anburbs or out- 
skirtswithout sutFering insult and contumely 
from the very children ' (Sir R. Alcoclc, cited 
in I/ife of Parkes, i. 289). Resides restoring 
tranquillity and trade to Canton, Parkes 
induced the military commanders to take 
steps to suppi’ess the bands of ‘ braves ' who 
infested the countryside and even ventured 
to menace the city itself. He accompanied 
General Straubenzee in the expedition 
(Janua^ 1869) to Shehtsing, which struck 
a decisive blow at the centre of disaffection ; 
he rode through many villages with a small 
escort, tearing down hostile proclamations, 
reassuring the inhabitants, and issuing am- 
nesties and manifestos of goodwill ; and he 
ascended the West River with the allied 
commanders for nearly two hundred miles, 
half of which had never been explored by 
any foreign vessel, visiting numerous cities 
and villages, and everywhere endeavouring 
with mo^ed success to conciliate the as- 
tonished officials and population. The open- 
ing of the West River to foreign trade should 
have followed this expedition ; but to this 
day the necessary steps have not been token. 
Porkes’s services during this critical period 
wore recognised by the decoration of a com- 
panion of the Bath. 

The third war with Ohina found him en- 
gaged in thia_ peaceful work of reconstruc- 
tion and conciliation at Canton. Lord Blgin 
had concluded the treaty of Tientsin in 1 808, 
but had left the vital question of the recep- 
tion of a resident British minister at Pekin 
unsettled, and had allowed the allied army 
to retire from Tientsin without waiting t o see 


the treaty ratified and put in force. ParW 
wlio distrusted Lord Elgin’s policy, foreatj 
that difficulties would ensue ; and when Pte. 
derick Bruce [see Rnuon, Sin PnirnDBior 
William Adolphus], the first British mini j. 
tor to Cliina, attempted to enter the Peiho 
20 June 1850, his gunboats werolired upont; 
the Taku forts and beaten back with hean 
loss. A fresh army was forthwith dospatehed 
to China to enforce the treaty, and Lord 
Elgin and Baron Gros returned to remedr 
their former errors, Parkes’s services wen 
indispensable in the ensuing campaign, and 
he was temporarily called oil' from his dutict 
at Canton, where he had secured t ho Shameen 
site for the robiiildiiig of the destroyed 
British settlement, and had also organised 
at the suggestion and with the aid of J, Cfl 
Austin, an emigration house for Ohinoee 
coolies, whereby the evils of the existing 
system, with its crimps and oriudly, wonld 
bo mitigated. 11 is first act in relation lotlis 
renewed war was to suggest and cany out 
the plan of loosing the peninsula of Kowloon, 
opposite Hongkong, in the first instanoe 
as a convenient camping ground for the ex- 
pect ed army, and tliori’nftor permanently as 
a protection to the colony of Hongkong 
against the piracy wliich had long found 
snoller on the oppohito const. To any one 
nnacqnaintod with the Ohinoso it would have 
appeared absurd to attempt to induce the 
(fiimose governor-general to convoy byleasa 
n portion of the empire to bo used ns adepdt 
for hostile troops ; it was dono, however, and 
Kowloon is now permanently Britiah letti- 
tory. Going up to Shanghai m Aiiril, Forkea 
asBistod General Sir James Ilope Ghont 
[q. V.] in the first act of tho war— -the occu- 
ation of tho island of Ghusan (20 Apill 
860); and, after putting aliairs in order at 
Canton, in view of poasiblo disturhanoos, ho 
was summoned to the front to act on Loid 
Elgin’s stafl’. Ho sailed north on 21 July, 
and took a prominent part os chief intc^ 
protor in the I’oking campaign. Tie ivaa 
tho first to enter tho Pohtang fort; hoiio- 
gofialed imdor ilag of tnioe, but at con- 
siderable risk, tho surrender of tlio remaining 
Tnkii forts after the successful assault of tho 
first fort on 21 Aug, ; arranged for tho sup- 
plies and transport of tho army ; and oon- 
diiotod, in coimmctinn with hlr. (aftorwardo 
Sir) Thomas 1<’. Wade, tho uogntialions foi 
peace witli tho Chinese imperial commis- 
sioners at Tientsin, and subsequently at 
Tung^chow. 

On returning from the Inttor town, oftffl 
hoving apparently settled all the prolimi- 
narioB of peace, Farkoe was troooherously wv 
rested on 18 Sept., in company with Mr. 
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(afterwards Sir) Henry Bro^ham Loeh and 
eeraral other Endish and Prenoh civilians 
and officers and the Indian escort, and vras 
carried a prisoner to Felling. Here he was 
kept in heavy chains for ffieven days, suh- 
iei^ed to minor tortures before the board of 
punishments, and herded for four days with 
the worst felons in the common gaol. He 
was not, however, confined in a cage, as has 
been erroneously reported. Throughout his 
imprisonment he stoutly refused to purchase 
his life and liberty by making conditions 
which might compromise Lord Elgin's diplo- 
matic negotiations; nor would he accept his 
release worn prison unless Mr. Loch, who 
was separately confined, were permitted to 
^ore ms advantage. After eleven days the 
two prisoners were placed together in a 
Chinese temple, where they received a secret 
message from their friends, worked in the 
embroidery of some linen, for which they 
had been allowed to send to the British 
headquarters. On 6 Oct. they were informed 
that they were to be executed that evening; 
but the order was countermanded by the 
prince of Enng, owing to the defeat of the 
Tartars at Fa^i-kao and the seizure of the 
Summer Palaco; and on the 8th Parkes 
and Loch were allowed to rejoin the British 
cam. A quarter of an hour after the prince 
of £ung had released them, on express ar- 
rived from the emperor himself (who was a 
fugitive in Mongoha) with an order for their 
instant execution. With the exception of 
nine of the Indian escort, most of the other 
prisoners had died under the cruel treatment 
of their gaolers. 

As soon as Parkes was restored to liberty 
he negotiated the surrender of one of the 
gates of Peking, and entered the city, 18 Oct., 
with General idir Hohert Napier (afterwards 
Lord Napier of Magdala). lie had nothing 
to do with Lord Elgin’s deoisiou to burn the 
Summer Falsce, but he considered it was a 
just punishment for the treachery and cruelty 
shown towards the murdered prisoners, The 
palace had already been so tborougbly looted 
by the French that its destruction involved 
less vandalism tlian is commonly supposed. 
On S7 Uct, Parkes accompanied the British 
embassy to its new residence within the city 
of Peking. It was the last aot of the drama 
in which he had throughout played a pro- 
minent part. 

After acting as interpreter on 8 Nov., 
when Bruce was fbrmmly introduced to 
the prince of Kung as the first British 
minister to the court of Peking, and Lord 
Elgin took his leave, Parkes returned 
to his duties as commissioner at Canton, 
from which he was speedily called away to 


undertake the responsible and difficult duty 
of eelectingthe new ports up the Yan^tsze- 
Kiang which had been conceded to British 
trade oy the treaty of Tientsin, He accom- 
paniedAdmiral Sir James Hope [q.v.1 up the 
river in February to April 1881 ; estwlished 
consulates at Ohinkiang, IQukiang, and Han- 
kow; and held various communications with 
the Taipingrohels who were in occupation ot a 
great part of the country on both sides of the 
xang-tsze, and, by their lawless incursions, 
added considerably to the difficulties of the 
new ports. The opening of tlie Yang-tsze 
to foreign trade was the most practical re- 
sult of the treaty of Tientsin, adding no less 
than S, 600,0001. a year to the export trade of 
Great Britain; and the admiral ascribed the 
success of the operation mainly to the ‘ un- 
wearied zeal’ and 'thorough Icnowle^e’ of 
the people and language displayed by Parkes 
in this liazardouB and delicate negotiation. 

After a brief visit to the embassy at Peking 
in April 1861, and another interview with 
the rebel leaders at Nanking in June, with a 
view to prevent their attacking the British 
settlements, Parkes returned for the lost 
time to Clanton, where he superintended the 
sale of the new Shomeen site to British 
merchants in September, and thus laid the 
foundations of the epreat settlement which has 
taken the place of the burnt ' factories ’ of 
former days. On 21 Oct. the British occu- 
pation of Canton camo to an end, and the 
ci^ was restored to the Chinese government. 
After handing over the city to its native 
officials, Parkes took a well-earned leave of 
absence, and sailed in J anuary 1862 for home, 
whore, in addition to much official and ecoial 
'lionizing,’ he received in May the added 
konour of a K.O.B., at the early age of thirty- 
four. 

In January 1804 he left again for China, 
to take up the post of consul at Shanghai, 
where he had been appointed as lon^; ago as 
February 1869, but had been detained by 
the duties of the commission at Canton. The 
change from almost autocratic government of 
a great city to the routine and drudeery of a 
hard-worked consulate was abrupt and trying ; 
the minute details and the constant pressure 
of judicial work told upon hie nervous and 
restless disposition; and the anxieties of the 
Taiping mbellion, then in course of su^res- 
sion by Colonel Charles George Gordon [q. r.], 
added to his cares. With Gordon he ^vas on 
intimate terms of friendship, and their policy 
was identical ; but from Li llun^Obang, the 
gpvernor-general, Forlrns experienced much 
opposition, notably in the question of the 
di^andin^ of the ‘ ever viotorions army’ and 
the establishmont out of its remains of a cam p 
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of insixuclion for tlie protection of Sbaughai. 
The organisation, moreover, of the internal 
govfflmment of the British community at 
Shanghai gave him no little trouble, and he 
found himself obliged to put a check upon 
the ambitious designs of the English muni- 
cipal council. 

In the course of a visit to the ports which 
he had opened on the Yang-tsze ne received 
from Earl llussell (under chite 37 March) the 
appointment of minister to Japan. He now 
left the consular and entered ujion the hig^r 
duties of the diplomatic service, of which 
he had already acquired some experience in 
Siam. 

Parkes arrived at Nagasaki on 24 .Tune 
1865, and lauded at Yokohama on 18 J uly. 
He was immediately confronted with a gi'avo 
difSeuItj' — how to obtain the ratification by 
the mikado of the 1658 treaties. The politi- 
cal condition of Japan at this epoch was 
confused and dividod. Of the daimios, or 
feudal chiefs, some supported the shogun 
(tycoon), who had long absorbed the exe- 
cutive functions of sovereignty, and who 
favoured the extension of foreim relatione ; 
while others, who in the end proved the 
more powerful, supported the mikado, whose 
secluded life and bounded ideas were under- 
stood to encourage a policy of diplomatic 
exclusion, if not the absolute expulsion of 
foreigners from Japan. Parkes at once 
grasped the situation. The Choshiti struggle, 
whi& first engaged his attention, revciued 
to him the waning influence of the shogun ; 
and while negotiating terms for the opening 
of the ports of Hiogo and Osaka to foreign 
trade, he conceived the bold policy of going 
to Osaka with the other foreign representiw 
fives, and urging, through the shogun, the 
ratification of the treaties by the mikado 
himself. Parkes’s energy and firmness, sup- 
ported by the presence of the allied fleet, 
carried the day ; the treaties were ratified 
by the mikado on 34 Nov., and thus before 
the new minister had been six mouths in 
.Tapan ' he had won the most signal victory 
British diplomacy has ever gamed in the 
Far East ’ (Dickins, in of Parkes, ii. 44). 

The next three years were a period of anarchy 
and civil war in Japan. Tho great daimios 
were determined to got rid of the shogun, 
and the revolt of the western chiefs was fol- 
lowed by the coup d’dtat of 3 Jan. 1808, when 
the shogunate was formally abolished, and 
Satsnma and other western daimios obtained 
the direction of the authority of the mikado, 
ICeiki, the last of the shoguus, did not sub- 
mit without a struggle; hut a defeat at 
Fushimi ended in his flight, and the new 
government was rapidly organised. The 


mikado was induced to emerge from his"^ 
seclusion, and even to receive the fovsiim 
ministers in personal audience on 23 
1868. On this occasion, while proceedinu 
to the court at TCioto, Parkos, who had al- 
ready been attacked by a two-sworded 
Japanese in 1866, and had run oonsideraUe 
rislc in suppressiim a wild irruption of armed 
men of Ilizeii diiring tho civil war, was 
furiously assaulted by several Japanese 
swordsmen, who wounded twelve of luseecort 
beforo they were out down . The minister him- 
self, though holly pursuing his assailante 
was fortunately untouched. Tho Japanese 
government made every rupai'ation in 
power, and it was evidont that tlio assault 
was prompted by mere fanatical hatred of 
foreigners in general, and had no particular 
reference to Englishmen or lo the British 
envoy. Parkes’s first audience of llio mikado 
was postpoued by this accident till 22 May, 
whon he formally pi-esented liis credentials to 
the now fully recognised sovereign of Japan. 

Thencoforwnrd, at least up to 1872, Parkes 
was identified with every forward movement 
of Japan towards unification and assimilation 
to western civilisation. How wide and deep 
his influenoe was with the J apanusa govern- 
ment cannot be stated in detail so long ns his 
despatches remain buried in the arcluves at 
the foreign oifice. Out of uightoeu years of 
diplomatic work as minister lo Japan, the 
continuous despat dies of only about eighlosn 
months have been published. Among other 
matters, he took an active jiart in helping the 
Japanese to place their currency and lliionce 
on a better footing, advised thorn in the com- 
plicated iohibu question, got a mint founded 
(where Lady Parkes in 1 870 struck the first 
Japanese coin ever issued by modern ma- 
chinery), and assisted tho government ui the 
I capitalisiition of tho samurai pensions. Hewas 
urgent, as early as 1870, for tho introduction 
of railways ; and, ns doyen of the corps diplo- 
matique, it fell 1.0 him to congratulate the 
mikado on the opening of tho lliogo line in 
Fehruaiy 1877, nine years afl or ho had soen 
the port of lliogo (Kobd) opened to foreign 
trade. He also initiated the ^-slein of light- 
housesrouud Japaninl870. ’I*o othevnatione 
his mediation was often valuable, and the 
Austrian governmont expressed its gratit iide 
for his aid in their treaty of 1869. Among 
the delicate negpitiatious of his first period or 
residence in Japan, the visit of tho Duke of 
Edinburgh in 1869 involved nice questions 
of state receplious and other formalities, all 
of whioh were settled to the satisfaction of 
both courts. Shortly after outertaining 
tho prince, Porkes was waylaid by two 
fanatics, and out at with a sword; hut tho 
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blow missed, and the English minialer cap- 
tm-ed one of his assailants. In May 1871 , for 
the first time in history, the mikado granted 
a private interview to a foreigner, when be 
emressed his deep gi-atitnde to Parkes for 
the help he had afforded the reconstituted 
Japanese state. 

From the summer of 1871 to February 
1873 Parkes was on leave in England, but 
not idle. He was an important witness be- 
fore the House of Commons’ committee on 
the consular service, and he was requested 
to attend the celebrated Iwakiira embassy 
in its visits to various English oities, as well 
as at its wesentation to the queen. On his 
return to Japan the effects of the experiences 
of the Japanese envoys in the west were 
speedily felt. They had hastily absorbed a 
number of crude ideas and accept ed not a 
little iniudiciouB advice, aud thw ware less 
ready than before to listen to the counsels 
even of so trusted a friend as Parkes, who 
found himsdf more frequently at varionoe 
with the Japanese government than hereto- 
fore. The filibustering expeditions to liOO- 
choo and Formo.sa in 1874 were against his 
advice { and it was with no littlo pleasure 
and relief tW ha received the mUcndo’s 
message of thanks to his old oollaaguo, Sir 
Thomas Wttde, for the able manner in which 
he had solved the ditHculty and averted a 
war hef ween China and .T apan. Parkes was 
more successful in persuading the Japanese 
to follow his counsels when there seemed 

n ids for expecting an invasion ofYezo 
ussia. A sign of the improved tran- 
quillity of the country was seen in 1876, 
when the English guard, which had been 
maintained at Yokohama since 1864, was 
withdrawn^ along with the French troops. 
The visitation of cholera in 1878, however, 
led to protracted discussions on quarantine, 
and Parkes was absurdly accused of causing 
the deaths of eighty thousand .Japanese. All 
he and the other European ministers did 
was to bring the quarantine regulations in 
hne with the treaties, which the Japanese 
were disposed to override. In 1879 Parkes 
was suddenly called home by the serious 
iUueBs of his wife, who had rolttrnod to En^ 
land in the previous year, and who died in 
November 1879, four days before her hus- 
band’s arrival in London. He remained in 
England until January 1883, busily engaged 
in advising the foreim ofiice on the question 
of the revision of the treaties with Japan, 
and returned to Yokohama with the addi- 
tional honour of the grand cross of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George, never before 
conferred upon any representative of tho 
crown for seivioe in the Far East. He was 
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received with entlmsinsm by the foreign 
residents of all nationalities, and presented 
with an address of welcome, in whioh tho 
foreign community indi(,nnntly rejmdiated 
the attacks whidi had i-ecuntly been levelled 
al him by some Americans and Englishmen, 
whose olijeot was to drive him from .Japan, in 
order to secure a less vigilant and inoro com- 
pliant envoy, who would leave tho field more 
open to tho interested policy of the American 
legation. That tho revision of tho treaties, 
the main subject of diseiissioii during tho last 
year of his tenure of tho legation, came to 
nothing, was not duo to any factious opposi- 
tion on the part of Parkes ; but when it was 
proposed to abolish the consular oxtra- 
temtorial jurisdiction, and confide tho lives 
and property of foreigners to tho protoetion 
of the then immature and inexperienced 
Japanese law-courts, tho Eritisli mimstor 
could do no less than protest. Not until 
eleven years had elnpsed after Parkes left 
Japan was any approach made to a set t lenient 
of the treaty revision by the now agreement s 
of 1894. ‘ 

In the spring of 1883 Poxkcs wns ofi'ci-cd 
the legation at Poking, in succession to Sir 
Tlinmas "Wade. IIo was gasottod minisler 
to Oliina in Jiil^V) and loft Japan at tho end 
of August, amid the lamentations of the 
foreim residents, and after receiving tho 
mikado's pereonal re^teat hie departure and 
cordial thanks for his long and iiivuliutblo 
help. Ho wns prevented only by the rules of 
the .service from acoepting tho proflered grand 
cordon of the Rising Suii, wliioli had not beuii 
awarded to even the most distinguished 
Japanese genorals. Parkes was weleoinod 
with onlliusiasm by the Eritisli oonimimily 
in China ; but the arrival of so formidable an 
envoy, wboso past career bad been marked 
by a series of triumphs over Ohineso di- 
plomacy. was scarcely so agreeable to tlio 
omporor’s governmont, who gove, how- 
over, no imraodiote sign of diseontont. 
Parkes had hardly token up his residonee at 
Peking when he left for Korea, and, arriving 
ot Sinil 37 Oct., wns back again in Ohinii 
by 30 Nov., witJi an admirable treaty. ‘ lie 
bad outdone Ids Japanese perfoisuaiico of 
] 866, and, witliin two months of his arrival 
in Cliiiiaj proposed, negotiated, and con- 
cluded with the Korean government a new 
treaty os just and reasonable as it was nrac- 
tioal in its provisions ’ (Diokins, in q/® 
Parkes, ii. 207). The treaty, whioli is ' a 
model of clear dmfting,’ opened three ports 
and two cities in Korea, and contained care- 
fully worded provisions for every necessity 
of pomrauTcial relations with the 'hermit 
state.' The British government expressed 
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its ‘entire satisfaction ’ with the treaty, and 
appointed Parkes (7 Mareh 1884) minisler- 
plruipotentiary to the king of Korea, In 
addition to his China legation. On 21 April 
1884 he left Shanghai in order to exchange 
the ratifications of the treaty with the king. 

The Korean treaty was the chief result of 
Pai'kes’s brief tenure of the legation at 
PeWg. The absorbing event of the time 
was the French attack upon Tongking. 
Parkes had, it is true, nothing to do wim 
the negotiations ensuing upon this act of 
aggresuon, so far os maybe judged from the 
very meagre selection of his despatches 
hitherto published ; but the peculiar condi- 
tions of the struggle, when hostilities went 
on without any declaration of war, and the 
duties and rights of neutrals were extremely 
difficult to ^fine and protect, caused him 
constant labour and anxiety. The anti- 
foreign feeling stirred up in China by French 
aggression led to riots, in which the distinc- 
tion between French and English was 
naturally disregarded; and at Canton and 
WInchow disturbances took place, the pun- 
ishment and reparation for which demanded 
all Parkes’s firmness and pertinacity. He 
had to deal with the tsungli yamdii, or 
foreign board, a body even more bigoted and 
overbearing than the local commissioiiors, 
governors, and intendauts, with whom as con- 
sul he had formerly negotiated, and stormy 
interviews at the yamdn were no unusual 
occurrence. But never was his influence 
more decisively felt by the Chinese ministui's 
than when he demanded and obtained (Sep- 
tember 1884) the immediate repudiation of 
the monstrous proclamation in which tho 
Chinese wore instigated to poison the French 
wherever they found them. Ills last public 
service was the acquisition in 1886 of Port 
Hamilton as a coaling station for tho British 
fleet in the Korth Pacific. lie did not live 
to witness its ill-judged abandonment in the 
following year. Worn out by overwork and 
restless mental activity^ he succumbed, after 
a brief illness, to Peking fever, 22 March 
1886, at the age of fifty-seven. His body, 
after every mark of honour and respect hod 
beei^aid by the foreign communities and both 
the Chinese and lapanese governments, was 
brought to England, and buried at Svhit- 
church. A memorial bust (by T. Brodr, 
R.A.) was unveiled in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
by hiB old chief, Sir Rutherford Alcock, in 
1887 ; and a statue was erected at Shanghai 
and unveiled by the Duke of Connaught in 
1800. Of seven children (five daughters and 
two sons), the eldest daughter died in 1872; 
another, the wife of Commander Egerton 
Levett, R.N., was killed by a fall from her 


horse in 1800 ; and the younger son, Doiieb. 
Gordon, succumbed to fever at Penang^ 
1894, The eldest surviving daughi er married 
in 1884, Mr. J. J. Keswick, of flie China firm 
of Jardine, Matheson, & Co. 

In person Parkes was short and slight, 
of a very fair complexion, large head, bmij 
high brow, alert expression, ond bright 
vigilant blue eyes. In character he was ex- 
traordinarily tenacious of purpose, restlessly 
active, prompt and energetic, never losing hii 
presence of mind in danger or difficulty 
coiu'ageouB and daring to a fault. Eatnew’ 
religious, zealously devoted to his conutn’ 
and possessed of very clear views os to her 
interests and imperial duties, his work be- 
came the absorbing passion of his life, and 
any obstruction to tliat work was visited 
with impatient wrath ond indignation. The 
admiration and devotion which he inspired 
among a distinguished band of assistants 
some of whom woro largely trained by bun- 
self, is proof enough that he was a just and 
generous, as well as a hardworking, exacting, 
and masterful chief, 

[S, Lano-Poolo and F. V. Dickins’s Lift uf air 
Harry Parkes, 2 vols. 1804, with portrait, vlieio 
all other nuthoritios are cited; private inftnna. 
tion,] 8. L.-P, 

PARKES^ .T08EPIJ (1706-1806), poli- 
tician, born m Warwick on 22 Jan. 1796, 
was younger son of John Parkes, manufao- 
j turer, on intimate fi'iend of Samuel Parr [q, v,] 
and Basil Montagu [q. v.] Like his older 
brother, Josiah Parkes [q. v.], ho was edu- 
cated at Greeiiwleh at the school of Dr, 
Charles Burney [q. v.], but speaks of kimself 
as having been ' mmed ucal od ’ ( Parkes 1 o Fmn- 
cis Place, 2 Jan. 18;)6). A ftor leaving school 
he was articled to a London solicitor, and 
became one of the young men who sur- 
rounded Jeremy Bentuam. llis name first 
occurs in tho iWtham M8R. in the British 
Museum, under tho date July 1822 (Addit, 
M8. 33603). Throe aifuctionato letters from 
him to Benlham, written from Birmingham 
in 1828, aro presurvod (i6.) 

When his apprenticeship was finished hs 
returned to Birmingliam, and worked as a 
solicitor from 1822 to 1833. At the age of 
twenty-eight ho manned Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of .Toseph Priestley [q, v.] H 
January 1828 he was soorotarylo tho town's 
committeo for getting tho East Retford seats 
transferred to Birmingham (Parkes to Fran- 
cis Place, 7 Jan. 1828), and during 1830 
spent a month in opposing a sohems for Bir- 
mingham grammar schoM, which had boon 
introduced m the House of Jjords (ib, 10 Oel. 
1881), From tho introduction of the fteform 
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Bill be took an extremely active part in Bir- 
mingham politics, thongli ho did not at first 
openly join Attwood and the Birmingham 
Political [Inion. lie kept up a conslant oorre- 
spondenoi' with Grute, I’laoe, and the other 
radicals in London, while the government 
found it convenient, during the excitement 
which followed the first rejection of the Re- 
form Bill (8 Oct. 1831^, to Use liim as a means 
of communication with the avowed leaders 
of the union in Birminghom. On 260et, 1831 
he wrote to Orole: 'I have boon honoured 
with unsoiiglit letters from Lord Althorpe 
and Lord .Tohii Russell;’ and he often men- 
tions hia own lettws to them. He drafted 
resolutions for the union, and calls them ‘as 
strong a dose as the patient will swalbw.’ 
He seoins, even at this time, to have thought 
civil war not improbable. lie told Qrote, 
for inetance, on 4 Oct. 1831; ‘1 shall go and 
spend Sunday with Arthur Gregory if we are 
not doing duty as national guards.’ IVlum 
Lord Groy’s ministry resigned (9 May 1832) 
he became a memberof the Birmingham I’oli- 
tical Union (10 Jlay; of. Hirmint/htimAdver- 
iiaer, 13 Aug. 1835), and on 12 Aliiyaddressad 
a common hall meeting in the pity of London 
as a delegate of the union, lie was now 
making active preparations for an armed 
rebellion fef. Hlacf MK 27703, iF. 99, 141). 
'Writing arterwarda to Mrs, Grote, he says : 
‘I and two friends should have made the re- 
volution, whatever the cost '(id. 277!) i, f. 102 ; 
of. Personal lAfe of Oeorye Oroto, p. 79). 
He was in oorvosjioiulunoe with Hir Wn. 
liam Napier, who was to have boon oH'orod 
the command at Birmingliam; hut Napier 
afterwords ridiculed tho idea that ho would 
have ‘ oo-oporatod in arms with a Birming- 
ham attorney [rarkos] and a London tailor 
OTaceJ against the Duke of Wellington’ 
(Fnermns Journal, 7 imd 10 Oct. 1843). 

In 1838 the government made him secre- 
tary oi the eommisslon on municipal eov- 
pomtions, and he moved to 21 Qreal George 
Street, Westminster, whore ho built up a 
considerable business as a parliamentary soli- 
citor, His bouse svas much used as a moet- 
ing-pkeo for the whig raeinbers of parliit- 
ment. When the 'Arnnielpnl Reform Bill of 
1886 was introduced into the House of Lords, 
Lord Lyndhurst strongly attaokod the com- 
mission _ on the ground of Parkes’a former 
connection with the Birmingham Political 
Union (Mansard, 3 Aug. 1836, p. 1391 ). In 
1847 he became a taxing-master in chancery, 
and retired from active political work. lie 
died on 11 Aug. 1866. IIis daughior, Bossio 
Eayner,mamed in 1868 M. Belloc, and was 
a writei’ on literary and social subiects. 

He published in 1828 a * History of the 
Toil. XV, 


(burt of Ohanoery,’ and oolleelod tho mate- 
rials for an elaborate memoir of Rir Philip 
Francis, which was completed by IJormonn 
Merivals, and puhliahod iii 1807. He claimed 
to proveFranoi8',spreLunaion,s to identity with 
Jiuiiiis. 

Pnrkos’s letters lu’e those of a busy, onthii- 
siaatio, not very ablo man, but his position 
of intermediary between tho radicals and the 
whiga enabled him to play an important part 
in a critical period of J'lnglisli history. 

The ‘Times’ ovtiolo on hia death says: 

‘ Perhaps no man was bet I er acquaint ed t ban 
ho with the secret history of politics during 
the last thirty or forty years. ... He held 
in the groat svfiig army a place, if not of com- 
mand, yet of trust and inlliieiico.’ 

[Place MS. in Brit. Miis. ; Fiaoo Family 
Papers; Bontham MS,; Momiug Post, (1 Atig. 
1833; Times, 12 Ang 1806; Porsniial Life of 
Uonrgo Ctroto; Qeiil. Mag. 1805 pi, ii. p. 045; 
private infovinatioii ) G. W. 

PARKES, .TGSIAH (1793-1871), in- 
ventor of tho doop-drainago system, brotiicr 
of JoBoph Parkes [q. v.], and third son of 
John Parkas, a maniifactiircr, svaa horn at 
Warwick on 27 Peb. 1793, Ho was edn- 
eatecl at I)r, Bimioy's school at Groanwioh, 
and at the ago of sevonti'i'ii sveut into his 
father’s mill, and lliero devoted himself ohietly 
to the maohiuory departmenl. In 1820 the 
manufactory at Warwick was discontinued, 
and Parkes removed to Mmioliostov, where 
he was intimate with Dr. Henry ond the 
quaker chemist, ,Tohn Dalton [q, v.], and 
occupied himself with inveutiouB for the 
prevention ofsinoke, wliioli lio abandoned in 
order to carry oiil, nuarWoolwicli, anew pro- 
cess for refining salt. On 11 JIarcli 1823 be 
was chosen an associate of the TiiHlitiition of 
Oivil Engineers, ond became a member on 
2613cc.l837. In 1825horemovcd toPiitoaiix- 
sur-Soino, ond there formed an establish- 
mopt, whore he was often visited by Lonis- 
PhUippe, then Duke of Orleans, ll/hcn the 
revolution of 1830 broke out in Paris, Parkes 
fought on the popular aide; but his business 
was ruined, and ho returned to England, Ilia 
next work was tho carrying out, for Mr. 
Uoathcote of Tiverton, of apian for drain- 
ing a nart of Uhat Moss, Ijancashiro, which 
ho endeavoured to oiillivato by tho employ- 
ment of steam power. The steam cultivation 
was a failure, but it was at Uhat Moss that 
the greet priuciplo of deep syatematio drain- 
age dawned upon him (Quarterly Xteview, 
April 1868, pp. 41 1-18), His observations 
on the elleot of the deep cuttings on tho bog 
led him to make experiments. Pie fonna 
that deep drains bi'gan to run after wot 
weather, not from tho water above, but from 
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llie water rUing from subterranean acoumu- 
lations below, and that by draining the 
stagnant moisture from three or four fret of 
earth next the surface, it was rendered more 
friable and porous, easier to worlt, and more 
easily penetrated by the rain. The rain 
carried down air which, being full of am- 
monia and manure, made the earth below 
warmer, and therefore more genial to the 
roots of the crops. lie came to the conclu- 
sion that four feet should be the minimum 
depth of the drains, and this is now the 
generally accrated opinion of the best agri- 
culturists, and the plan advocated by Smith 
of Deauston of shallow drains has been quite 
superseded. 

A Birmingham manufacturer on Farhes’s 
sug^stion pioduced in 1841 the first set of 
dram-cutting implemouta, and in 1843 John 
Beade, a self-taught mechanic, invented a 
cylindrical clay pipe as a cheap conduit for 
the water. Sir Robert Peel in 1846 advanced 
four millions to be used in draining on the 
Parhesian principle. By drainage still' clay 
soil lands, previously condumned to poor 
asturage or uncertain crops of corn and 
eans, have been fitted to grow roots, carry 
sheep, and fall into regular rotation. 

Parkes had not the ait of managing men, 
and consequently some of his early work, 
although devised on sound principles, was 
badly executed, and brought hie system into 
disrepute. He was intolerant of advice and 
jealous of opposition, and declined to adopt 
the improvements introduced hy John Dailey 
Benton and others. Ilis last imporlaut work 
was lor tho war department. The draining, 
forming and fixing soil-sliding and hrokon- 
dowii sen slopes in the fortifications at Y aver- 
land and "Warden Point, Isle of Wight, wore 
commenced in 1862 und completed in 1869. 
Immediately afterwards he wholly retired 
from business. He died at Freshwater, lele 
of Wight, on 16 Aug. 1871. 

Parkes’s chief contributions to agp.'iculUiral 
literature were: ‘ On the Influence of Water 
on the Tonmeratuie of Soils,’ and ' On the 
Quantity 01 Rain-water and its Diachai^ 
by Drains ’ {Journal Jioyal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, 1845, V. 119-68) j 'On De- 
ducing the Permanent Cost of Drainage ’(iS. 
1846, vi. 126-9) ; and ' On Draining ’ \ib, 
1846, vii._ 249-72). To the minutes of the 
‘ Proceedings ’ of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers he contiibutcd five communications : 
' On the Evaporation of "Water from Steam 
Boilers,’ for which a Telford modal in silver 
was awarded 1888, i. 17-20; and 

Transaetions, ii. 160-80); ‘On Steam Boiiera 
and Steam Engines ’ (ib. 1839, i. 64-8, iii. 
1-48) ; ‘ On Steam Engines, principoDy with 


reference to their Oonsumptioii of Piiel'fo, 
which a Telford medal in gold was awmiW 
(*. 1840, i. 6-14, ii. 49-160) ; ‘ On the ^ 
tion of Steam in Coniish Single-pumBmo 
Engines’ (ib, 1840, i. 76-8, iii. 267-94) ; ' Qa 
the Percussive or Instant nnoous Action of 
Steam and other Aeriform Fluids ' (ib, 1811 
i. 149, 160, 409-89). 

Parkes was also the author of: 1. 'bej. 
tiire on Draining,’ 1 846. 2. ‘Work onDrnin- 
ing, with observations upon it by the Dula 
of Portland,’ 1847. 3. ‘ Essay on tho Philo. 
Sophy and Art of Land Drainage,’ 1848, 
4. ‘Fallacies on Land-Drainage Eiraosed,' 
6. ‘ A Refutation of a Letter by LordWhatn. 
cliffe to P. Piisey,’ 1861. 

fliriiiutos of Proceoclings of Institution of Civil 
Engineors, 1872, xzxiii. 231-6.] &. 0, B, 

PARKES, DTOIIARD (.//. 1604), divine, 
was a native of Lancashire, and was born 
in 1668, He was oloctud king’s scholsi' of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1674, and mi- 
triculatcd there on 20 Deo. 1677. He gm- 
dualod B.A. in 1678-9, and M.A. in IfiM, 
He took holy orders when R.A., and, aoooid 
ing to Wood, ‘became a goodly divine’ end 
a noted preacher. 

In 1004 ho wrote agaiusl Dr. Andtev 
Willot [q, v.^ Ilis purpose was to support 
the Augustiumn view of the article respect- 
ing Christ’s descent mt 0 hell ngainsl the Col- 
vinistio view of tlie puritans, wlio obseivod 
with apprehension the m’owiiig popukritj 
of Arminius[see BiLBOir.JA.aoB ; Hill, Aiuiij 
and PAitiuK, Rohjrt, i604P-1014]. At tho 
suggestion of ilis friends, Parkes wrotoniiony- 
mously his ‘Brief Anewer to cerloin Objec- 
tions against Christ’s DusconBion into Ildl, 
sent in writing by a Ministor unto a l-fontle- 
raan in tho Country.’ This was answered W 
Willet in his ‘ Limhomastix,’ also iiuhlisbed 
anonymously, wherein his uiilniown oppo- 
nent is styled a ‘Limbist,’ and is accused of 
sympathy with Bollarmino. 

In L607 Parkes published under his own 
name ‘An Apology of throo Toslimoniosot 
Holy Scripture concei'ning the Article of ois 
Creed, He descended into llelL’ 'Phis tedious 
but learned work consists of two hooks, of 
which tho first is the ‘ Brief Answer’ revised 
and enlarged, while the second is ‘ A Be- 
joinder to a Reply made against the former 
book, lately puhliahed in a printed pamphlet, 
entitled Limbo-mastix,’ In the same yeot 
Willet produced hie ‘ Loidoromastix,’ in 
which Parkes is very roughly handled. 

[Wood’s Atlionie Oxon, od. Rliss^ ii. 27, but 
tho account of tho controversy is confused; 
Postor’e Alninni Oxon, IfiOO-l^ld, and thsuorks 
above montioiied,] E. 0. M, 
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PABKES, SAMUEL (1761-1826), che- 
mist, was born at Stourbridge, Worceater- 
Sire, on 26 May 1761 . He was the eldest wn 
of Samuel Parkes (d, 1 April 1811, aged 76), 
ft Koeer, by his first wife, Hannah, daughter 
of VVilliam Menoe of Stourbridge. He was 
at ft dame’s school in Stourbridge with Sarah 
Kemble, afterwords Mrs. Siddons, and in 
1771 went to a boarding-school at Market 
Harborough, Leicestershire, under Stephen 
Addington, D.D. [q. vj He began Hie in 
his father’s business. In 1790 he was one of 
the founders, and for some years president, 
of a public library at Stourbrii^e. About 
1793 he removed to Stoke-on-Tcent, Staf- 
fordshire, and began soap-boiling, a business 
lit which his great-grandfather had made 
money. Being a zeMous Unitarian, he con- 
diioted pubUo worship in his own house at 
Stoke. In 1803 he settled in Goswell Street, 
London, as a manufacturing chemist. The 
first editions of his manuals of ohemlstry 
were issued between 1806 and 1816, and 
hiought him much repute and honours from 
learned societies. The ' Ohemieol Catechism ’ 
was written for the education of his daugh- 
ter, and lent in manuscript to others. When 
translated into Russian, the Emperor of 
Buaaia sent him a valuable ring. In 1817 
the Highland Society voted him a silver 
inkstand for an essay on kelp and barilla. 
He joined Sir Thomas Bernard [q. v.] in 
agitating (1817) against the salt duties (re- 
pealed 1836), and received a silver cup from 
the Horticultural Society of Scotland for a 
paper on the uses of salt in gardening. In 
1820 ha was prominent, as a chemical ex- 
pert, in a notable case between Messrs. 
Severn, King, & Co. and (he insurance olfices. 
His tastes were liberal ; ho was a good nu- 
mismatist, and made a fine collection of 
Greek and Roman coins ; he was a collector 
also of prints and autographs, and brought 
together a unique set of the works of Joseph 
Ih'iestley Qj. v.] During a visit to Edin- 
burgh, in June 1826| he was attacked by a 
painful disorder, which proved fatal, lie 
died at his residence in Mecklenburg Sijuare, 
London, on 23 Deo. 1826, and was buried in 
the graveyard of tbe New Gravel Pit Cbapol, 
Hackney, llis funeral sermon was preached 
by William Johnson Eox [q. vJ ITis por- 
trait, from a drawing by ’^veU, engraved 
by A. W. Warren, is prefixed to the twelfth 
and thirteenth editions of the ' Chemical 
Catechism.’ He was a member of twenty- 
one learned societies, English and foreign. 
He married, on 38 Sept. 1794, Sarah (A. 26 Feb. 
1706 i d. 14 Dec. 1813), eldest daughter of 
Samuel Twamley of Bromegrovo, Woroester- 
ahire. His only child, Sarah Mayo (d. 28 May 


1797 ; d. 80 July 1887), was married, on 
25 May 1824, to .Jose])h Wainwright Ilod- 
getts, who lost his life at an exj^osion in 
chemical works m Manchester on 14 Feh. 
1851. 

lie published : 1. ‘ A Ohomlcnl Catechism,’ 
&o., 1800, 8voi 32th edit. 1826, 8vo, editod, 
with memoir, by J. W. Ilodgetts ; 18th edit. 
1834, 8vo, revised by Edward William Bray- 
ley the younger [q. v.] There is a pirated 
edition, with title ‘ A Grammar of Chemistry,’ 
&C., 1809, 12mo, boiu'ing the name of David 
Blair. The sale was stopped by an injunc- 
tion in chancery. 'Tharo aro many American 
editions distinct from the above ; and it has 
bcentranslatedintoJiVench, German, Spanish, 
and Russian. 2. ' Rudiments of Ohomistry,’ 
&c., 1809, 18mo, an abridgment of No. 1 ; 
4th odit. 1826, 18mo. 3. ‘ Chemical Essays,’ 
&c., 1816, 12mo, 6 vols. ; 3rd edit. 1880, 
8vo, edited by Ilodgotts. 4. ‘ Thouglita on 
the Laws relating to Salt,’ &o., 1817, 8vo. 
6. ‘ Letter to Farmers and Graziers on the 
Use of Salt in Agrioulturi>,’ &c., 1819, 8vo. 
He wi-ote papers ‘ On Nitric Acid ’ (‘ ]?hilo- 
sophical Magazine,’ 1816), ‘Reply 1o Dr. 
Henry . . . respecting , . . Bleaching by 
Oxymurintio Acid ’ (Thomson’s ‘ Annals of 
Philosophy,' 1816), and ‘ On the Analysis of 
somo Roman Coins’ (‘Journal of Science,’ 
1826). 

[Monthly Repository, 1811 pp. 4.31 sg., 1814 
pp. 68 sq., 1886 p. 762, 1836 pp. 120 sq., 703 
«[. ; Biogr. Biel, of Living Authors, 1810, pp. 
262, 444 ; Hodgotts’s Advortisomout in Ohemical 
C.ttorhism, 1826; manuscript pedigroos of 
Twamley and ITuilgoHs families.] A. G, 

PARKES, WILLIAM (Jl. 1612), satirist, 
is author of a tract in verse and prose, em- 
titled ‘The Ourlaine-Drawor of the World; 
or, tho Ohamhorlaine of that great Inne oi 
Iniquity. Whore Vice . . . rides a horse- 
bocke like a Judge, and Yortuo . . . goes a 
footo like a Drudgo,’ &o., 4to, London, 1612. 
Ho gives no hint of his profosKioii beyond 
describing bimsolf on histitle-pago as a 'gen- 
tleman and somof imes student of Barnard’s 
Inno ; ’ but, while finding fault with all classes 
in turn, he is especially severe on lawyers, 
and appears to nave suiTurod muoh from 
them, from usurers, and from soriveuers, 
Douce {Illuatr, of SMeeappare, ii. 76) over- 
estimated Parkes when he said that he was 
a man of ‘great ability and poetical talents.’ 
Though ho possesses some strength as a 
satirist, he lacks invention, andhis worlcisput 
togother without rule or system. The tract 
contains somo intoresting contemporary al- 
lusions, such as tho reference to the dramatic 
entertainment called ‘ England’s Joy,’ which 
had been written by Richard Venner, and 

X 2 
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pL'i’fomed all the Swan Theatre in 1G03. _ At 
pp.60-1 Parlcee introduced Sir John Davies's 
riddle ‘Upon a Coffin/ and some lines by 
‘ S. R.’ (probably Samuel Rowlands)! ‘ Tn 
Vulponem/ in which Ben Jenson's play is 
alluded to. 

[CoUier's Bibl. Account of Early Engl. lat. ii. 
104-108 ; Cat. of Hnth Libr. iv. 109fi.] ft. G. 

PARKHOUSE, HANNAH (1743- 
1809), dramatic author. [See Cowlcy.] 

PARKHURST, JOHN (1612 P-1676), 
bishop of Norwich, born about 1612, was son 
of George Parkhurst of Guildford, Surrey. 
At an early age he entered Magdalen College 
School at Oxford, and subsequently joined 
Merton College, where he was admitted to a 
fellowship in 1629 after graduating B.A. 
(24 July 1628). He was a good classical 
scholar and was an adept in tlie composition 
of Latin epigrams, lie took holy orders in 
1632, and proceeded M.A. 19 FA. 1632-3, 
While he was act ing as tutor at Merton, .T ohn 
.Jewel [q. v.l, afterwards bishop of Salisbury, 
was his pupil; he deeply interested himsoKin 
Jewel's progress, and they remained through 
life the most intimate of friends (Sibypb, 
Annala, ii. i. 149-60). A thoroughgoing sup- 

ortor of the Reformation, Parkhurst imbued 

ewelwith his rigidly protestant opinions. 
When, in 1648, Henry VIII and Queen Ca- 
therine Parr visited Oxford, Parkhurst wrote 
Latin verses in their honour and became chap- 
lain to the queen. He was ah'eady chaplain 
to Charles Brandon, duke of Suflblk, and to 
his wife Katherine, and his friends included 
Miles Oovordale and John Aylmer. Soon after- 
words he was appointed rector of Pimperne, 
Dorset, and in 1640 rvas presented by Thomas, 
lord Seymour, to the rich living of Oleovo 
Episcopi, Gloucestershire. Jewel and other 
Oxford scholars often visited him there, and 
ho rarely sent them bock to Oxford without 
gifts of money. When Jewel gave humanity 
lectures at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Parkhurst went over to hoor him, and de- 
clared in a Latin eiiigram that he was meta- 
morphosed from atilt or into a pupil. On the 
accession of Queen Mary he left the country 
and settled at Zurich, where he was hos- 
pitably received by Rodolph Gualter and 
other Oolvinistic divines. Returning on the 
accession of Elizabeth, ho was robbed on the 
jom'ney, which he made alone^ of all his 
money and of ‘ the fair copy of his epigrams/ 
On 13 April 1600 he was elected bishop of 
Norwich, and was consecrated and installed 
in September following. He was created D.D. 
at Oxford in 1600. 

The see of Norwich was thoroughly dis- 
organised at the time of Parkhurst's appoint- 


ment; many of the livings were witW 
incumbents. But Parkhurst did not prow 
himself equal to (ho situation. Hu p,L 
vinistic leanings lad him 1o encourage noi! 
conformist practices; lie declined to stay 
‘pTOphesyinga ’ in his diocese (i/i. p. 326 ) 
although ho drew up a careful i-eport of iS 
condition in 1603, and proseouled papjjtj 
with some vigour, he took no atepato 
remedy the disorders with which the dwee® 
abounded. He was hospitable, genial and 
extravagant in private life. In 1672, shortly 
before his death, he lost much money by iIm 
dishonesty of a servant, who had oonvertfd 
to his own use the ‘ tenths ' due to the er- 
chequer from the diocese. In order that hs 
might be able to refund the amount, Pnih- 
hurst removed from the hishoxi's palace, which 
he had elaborately repaired, to a small hou® 
at Ludham. To prevent Iho reom'reiice of 
eiioh frauds as those which had crippled hii 
resources, Parkhurst iulrodiiced a bill into 
parliament wliicb was aoouxh od by tho go- 
vernment (ib. pp. 3.30 sq.) Ho died on 2 Ihb, 
1574-6, OMd 63, and was buried in the nave 
of his oauicdral on tho soulli side, between 
the eighth and ninth pillars. A monument 
marks the spot. Elegios by Rodolph Qnnlter 
and his son were piihlishod at Ziirieh in 
I670j in a rare tract wliioh was dodiontedto 
Edwin Sanilys, bishop of Loudon (Brit, Miu.) 
The title runs, ‘In D, loaiinis Parkhvnti 
Episcopi Noi'clouicensis in Anglia digninsinu 
obUnmEpicocliaRodolphi Gvalteri Tiffurim, 
Patris et Filii. Exovdebat Christoxib. hMsch. 
Anno. M.D,LXXVI.'_ 

Parkhurst miirriud Miu'garot, daughteiof 
Thomas Garnish of Konlon, Ruifolk, but left 
no issue. 

Poi-lchurst x>ublishcd in the year beforehie 
death a oolleotion of Latin epigrams wliichhe 
had composed in his youth, aud which were 
prepared for puhlicution, us the preface states, 
at Zurich in 1668 (of. Stuyi'ii, Anmb, ii. i. 
344 sq.) They have been unj iistly dosoribed 
os matching Martial in nhscenity. Though 
a few of them deal with topics which bishops 
usually deem unfitting to notice, tho mqiovitr 
are eulogies or epitaplis on friends, and oilem 
only by their tameness. Versos byThomns'Wil- 
son, Aioxander Nowell, Bartholomew Trahe- 
ron, Lawrence Humphrey, and others, atep» 
fixed. The title of the volume runs ; ‘ loannia 
Porkhuvsti Liidicra sivo Epigi’ammata Juve- 
nilie, Londlni apud .Tohannem DayuraTra- 
graphnm, 1673,' 4(o, A few arotrnnalatodui 
Timothy Kenclnll's ‘Flowros of EpiOTarames,' 
1677. Parkhurst is oomraonly orenitodwitli 
anotlior volume, 'Epigram mala Soria,' Lon- 
don, 1 660, 8vo, of which no copy is known. 
The theory of its existence scorns 1o rest on 
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a confused intorpretulion of tlie preface to 
the extant book of apig;i'am‘i which is dated 
5 538. He contributed to the collection of 
‘Bpigrammata in mortem diiornm fratrum 
Siifeleenaium Oaroli ot Henriei Brandon,’ 
London, 1662, 4to, and to John Sheepraeve’e 
‘Snmma. , .Novi Teat ninenti disticis diioentia 
aexaginta comprehenea,' Straaburg, 1666, 8vo. 
The ti-anslation of the ‘Apocryjpha’ in. the 
bible of 1672 is also ascribed to bm (Sibipb, 
Farmer, ii. 222). Bale dedicated to him, in 
a eulogistic address, his ‘ lleliduos of Rome’ 
in 1663. 

Soma of his papers dealing with the regu- 
ktiou of hia diocese are in the Oambridga 
University Library (E.e. ii, 34). 

[TosterS Alumni Oxon.; Blomeflold'aNorfolk, 
iiL 663; 'Wood’s Athenie Oxon., od. Bliss, i. 112 
M.; Jessopp’s Dioessfl of Norwich, pp. 172-4; 
fuller’s Worthies, ed. NutUll, iii. 208-9 ; Foxe’s 
Actes and Monuments; Stryps’s Annals, Ha- 
morials, and Life of Barker, passim.] S. L. 

PABKHXJRST, JOHN (1664-1630), 
master of Balliol Colloge, Oxford, born m 
1664, was second eon of Henry Parkhurst 
of Gkiildford, Surrey, by Alice, daughter of 
lames Hills, and belongod to the same family 
as John Parkhurst [q, vj, bishop of Noiwich. 
A younger hrothen Sir Robert, oloth worker, 
was lord mayor in 1634-6, and, dying in 1686, 
was bnried at (S-uildford. Ills installation 
poem, ‘ The Triumph of Fame and Honour,’ 
was written by John Taylor, the water poet. 
To him also John Sictor, Jlohomus, dedi- 
cated his ‘ Lachrymm ReipublicteLondinion- 
sis ’ (1686 ). Prom the lord nmyor's som Sir 
&bert (matrioulatod at BaUiol in 1619), M.P, 
for Qiiudford 1626-48, descend tho Parlt- 
liursta of Pirford, Surrey, and of Oatesby, 
Northanmtonshire. 

John Parkhuist matriculated as a com- 
moner of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 26 Fob. 
1680-1, was elected demy of Magdalen Ool- 
Wein 1533, and subaenuently fellow in 1688. 
m graduated B.A. la 1684, M. A. 1690,B.I). 
1000, and D.D. 1010. At Magdalou he was 
engaged as reader in natum philosophy 
(1691-2) and in moral philosophy (1693 imd 
IB90-7), and acted as bursar in 1002, having 
been proctor in tho university in 1007-8. 

Meanwhile he had been chaplain to Sir 
Henry Neville [q. v.l when ambassador at 
Paris, and being bynim prosonted to tho 
rectory of SheUiugford, Berkshire, in 1002, 
vacated his feUowehip hi tho following year. 
With this living heholdthe rectories of New- 
ington, Oxfordshiro (on the pi-esontation of 
Archbishop Abbot, to whom lie was ohaiilain), 
from 1610, and Little Wokoring, Essex, from 
1030. At Shellingford ho rebuilt tho church, 
incorporating in it threo Norman windows 


and chancol arch belonging to the older 
building (Isttor from Rev. A. Herbert). 

He retained hia connection with Neville, 
and had a dalle ese/K^bfrommatrimoiiy with a 
gentlewoman who lived between Billiugbere 
and Shellingford (WiNWOoi), Memorials, ii. 
66). Ho may bo ideiitiflod with tho ‘ Mr. 
Parkhurst’ who, hahig secret ary to Sir Homy 
■WottonFq.'^ at Turin in Juno 1013, was sent 
by Oharlea Bmnmiel, dulto of Savoy, to no- 

g tiato wit h the Swiss proteatauts at Geneva. 

is mission produced some ‘ alarm ’ as to the 
policy of James I, and Sir Dudley Cavleloii, 
at Venice, thought well to ascribe Pavkhurst’s 
presence in Geneva to his privulo ail'nirs, but 
added that ‘ho went clothed by tlio Buko 
of Savoy with many magnifioall titles, niid 
hath the honour to be up to the ears in our 
gozetts’ (op. eit. iii. 461, 460). 

On 6 Peb. 1616-17 ho was elooted in the 
place of Robert Abbot, bisliop of Salisbury 
Mao a native of Guildford), to the inastor- 
^p of Balliol College, and was granted 
leave to reside or not at pleasure. R is not 
improbable that hie elucUou was piut of the 
attempt mode by the Ahhote to secure for Rol- 
liol the endowment left, in 1010 by Thomas 
Tisdall (orTeosdale) of Glympton— iirolativo 
of rarknurst’s wife— for tliirteeix Abingdon 
fellowships and schnlarshms. Six sohnlars 
were actually settled in ‘Omsar's lodgings,’ 
which were built for thorn during Pnik- 
hurat’s mnetorship ; but in 162 1 tho ondow- 
mont was used for the conreraion of Broad- 
gates IIoll into I’oiubroku College. The 
Periam fonndnliou ot Balliol also belonged 
to bis time (1620). Balliol was tlion one 
of the smaUest colleges (Cubic, Colleges if 
Oxford, p. 46), and tho^h Savngo {Jiallio^ 
fergiis, p. 126) describes Parkliurst as ‘ a man 
of singiilar Learning, Qrovity, and Pioly, fre- 
quent in Preiiohing, and vigilant in the Un- 
veniment of the Oolledgo,’ Jolm Evelyn, who 
matriculated at Balliol in 1037, considers 
him roaponsible for the ’ extraordinary ro- 
miesnese of diHuipline ’ than prevailing (Me- 
moirs, i. 7). 

Parkhwet resigned tho maslerBliipiu 1037, 
and was buried at Shellingford on 30 Jau. 
10.38-9, lie had married Sarah, danghlcr 
of Anthony Tisdall of Abingdon (she died 
iu lOGl), and had by her, besides Thomas 
(1614-1030), Dorothy (1616-163 1), and Mary 
{d. 1627), a son llonry (6, 1812), who was 
fellow of Magdalen Ooliego 1031-48, and 
canon of SouthwoU from 1662 till his death 
in 1609. Savngo (l.o.)sflys that 0 picture of 
John Parkhurst ' sitting at divine service or 
theological disputations’ was drawn b^TIio- 
mns riickes of Balliol; hut this ie not in tho 
possession of the coUege. 
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A COP temporary FEnBiNAiTDO PABKHtrasi' 
{fl, 1660), wio ■was probably related to the 
master of Bolliol, waB the author of a trans- 
lation. of RugRlee’a ‘ Ignoramus,’ -wliioli was 
performed before the Mug and qnoon at 
VVliitohall on 1 Nov. 1069. This translation. 


which is distinct from that of E[obert] 0 [od- 
rin^ton], and does not appear to have been 
noticed, is preserved among the Marquis of 
Westminster’s MSS. at Eaton Hall (liist. 
MSS. Comm, 3rd Rep. App. p. 216). Eerdi- 
nando also translated from the Latin of 
Andreas Teutzel ‘Modicina Diastatica, or 
Sympatheticall Mumie’ (1063), 19mo, to 
which was prefixed a prose address to the 
translator by "William Lilly [q. v.] j_ and ho 
compiled ‘Moaorah, sen Critica Hlvina, or a 
Synoptical Direotorie on the Sacred Scrip- 
tures^ (London, 1660, 8vo). 


[Savage’s EalUoforgus ; llloxiim’s Magilalsn 
Register, iv.223, v. 116 ; Post or's Alumni Oxou. ; 
Manning and Dray’s Surrey, i. 167 i Baker's 
Northamptnnshire, i. 288 (good pedigree) ; infor- 
mation from. Shellingfoi-d registers, kindly com- 
municated by the Rev, A, Herborl , rector ; re- 
gister of BaDiol College, noted by Mr. O. W. 
Whealet.] II. E. 1). B. 


PARKHURST, JOHN (1728-1797), 
biblical lexicographer, second son of John 
Parkhurst (1701-1706) of Catesby House, 
Northamptonehirej was born in Juno 1728. 
His mother was Ricarda, second daughter of 
Sir Robert Dormer [b . v.] lie was educated 
at Rugby School ana Olaro Hall, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded B.A, ]7<18, M.A. 1762, 
and was elected fellow. Soon after he hod 
taken orders the death of his elder brother 
made him hoir to cousiderahle estates at 
Catesby and Epsom, Surrey. Por aomo time 
he acted as ourate for a friend, but received 
no preferment. The family living of Epsom 
he gave in 1786 to Jonathan Boucher [q. v.], 
though he knew him only ae a clergyman 
who had preached loyol doctrine to ‘ a set of 
rehellions schismatics ’ in America. Ho was 
a considerate landlord, not only reducing 
lease-rent, but refunding if he thought ho 
had been paid on an over-valuation. 

Parkhurst led a life of literary rolirumont 
and dose study, rising every morning at five, 
although a valetudinarian. In early life ho 
became a disciple of Jolm Kutchinaon (1074- 
1787) [q.v.]; though admitting Hutohinaon’s 
faults as a writer, he adhered in the main 
to his principles of biblical exegesis. His 
Hebrew gratpnor and lexicon, possessing un- 
doubted merits of arrangement, contributed 
materially to foster tliat study of unpointed 
Hebrew of which Samuel Shai-pe (1700- 
X881) [q. T.] was almost the last advooato of 


repute. From his Oreek lexicon he fiiscaijjj 
accent e and smooth breathings. BottS 
lexicons contain, in addition to much thej. g 
logical deduction, a large body of aseful I 
illustrative matter drawn from travels an) * 
general literature, as well as from a lainnta f 
study of the Script uros themselves. I 

Ho spent the liit t er qmrt of his life at En. { 
som, wliero he died on 21 Fob. 1707, I 
monument, by Flaxmiui, in Epsom ohunt I 
bears an inscription by his friend 'Willinin * 
.Tones of Naylnnd [q. _ v.] Ilis portrait g 
prefixed to later oaitioiis of his Istuconi 
lie is doBcribod as of short, stature, erect in ’ 
bearing, and somewhat quick-tomperud, int ‘ 
easily appeased. lie married, first, in I 751 * 
Susanna {d. 1760), daughi or of John Mynte ‘ 
of Epsom i by her ho hud two soiw, iflm t 
died bol'oro iiim, and n daughter (d. 26 April ‘ 
1813), married to the Rev. James Althnn i 
Ho married secondly, in 170 i, Milliceni 
(d. 27 April 1800, aged 70), daughter of 
James Northoy of 1 london, by whom he hoi 
ono daughlor, married (1701) to the Har, 
Joseph Thomas. 

He ptiblieliod : 1 . ' A Serious and Eriendly 
Address to the Rov. John We8loy,’&o.l763, 
8 vo (on (lio witness of tho Spirit). 2. 'Ai 
Hobrow and English Loxicon, ... to whiA 
is added a Metlmdiciil ITebrmv (Irammiii,’ 
&c., 1702, 4tn; last edit. 1830, 8 vo. lutha 
lator editions a Ohaldoe grammar wna added; 
the ‘Hebrew oud Oliuldon (Irammar* vai ' 
publiehod eoparatoly, 1810, 8 vo,_ edited^ 
Prosser. 8 . ' A ( Iroek and Tdnglish Lexicon 
to the Now Testamout . . . ]irelixeda ... ' 
Qroek (grammar,’ &o., I71I0, 4to; tliooditi® 
of 1708, 8 vo, was edited by his daughter, 
Mrs. Thomas; last edit. 1861, 8vo, edited bp 
n. J. Robb ond J. 11. hlajor. 4. ‘TheDt* 
vinity ... of . . , Jesile Ohrist . . .m 
Answer to . . . Priestley,’ &e., 1787, Sra 
A poethiimoiiR letter, on the eonfiuion of 
tongues at Biihnl, is in the ‘ (luntlomcn's 
Magazine,’ August 1707. 

[dent. Mag. 1707 pt. i. pp. S17 sq., 1800 pt, 
i. pp. 487 BQ. i Life, profixud to llcbrov Lm. 
con, 1823; Baker’s Nurthamptunshirc, i. 287, 
201 .] ii, 0. 

PARKHURST, NATHANIEL (1648- 
1707), divine, wos born in Itiswieh in 1643 
of roligiouB parents. Ilis fntlwr was captaia 
or master or a sliip, and hn himaolf was in- 
tended for a Boa life, but, showing an apti- 
tude for study, was sent to Queens’ OoUme, 
Oambridge, whore ho graduated B.A. 1660, 
M.A. 1664. Tie was instituted to tho vioa> 
age of Yoxford, Suffolk, in 1006, on thopre- 
eenlutiou of Lady Ulizahoth Brooke [q. v.1 
of Oookfield Hall, Suffolk, to whom hoaotea 
as ohaploin, and at wlioso funoral ho preached 
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a sermon, printed under tlie title of ‘The 
faithful and diligent Christian dosoribed and 
exemplified ’ (London, 1084). He also wrote, 
dated 3 .Tune 1673, a testimony to the extra- 
ordinary ability of William Wottou [q.v.], 
08 a child, published by his father, Heniy 
Wotton, mmister of Wrentham, Suflblk, 
1680 (reprinted 1762), os well as a ‘life’ of his 
near neighbour and friend William Burkitt 
[q. V.] of Dediiam (London, 1704), and 
preached a funeral sermon on him at Dedham 
on 9 Nov. 1703, published, n.d. Parkhurst 
died at Yoxford on 8 Dee. 1707, and was 
buried in the nave of his ohurch, where an 
inscription to his memory records that he 
had been vicar for forty-two years. His 
funeral sermon, dedicated to Priscilla, his 
widow, was published, with some rouiarks 
on his life, by S. J., London, 1708, 12mo. 

Parkhurst is described as of consistent 
cheerfulness, opposed to gloomy religion, and 
of great humility, leading an essontially pas- 
toral life. Besides the above works and some 
religious tracts, Parkhurst published funeral 
sermons on Rev. Samuel Fnirclough [soe 
under Fathclouqji, Samuul, 1694-1677] 
(^ndon, 1692), Thomas Neale (1706), tlie 
ilev. Mr. Q. Jones (1705), together with 
‘Ten Select Discourses,’ London, 1700, and 
‘Eleven Select Discourses,’ London, 1707. 
Four of tho last oollootion were proviously 
puhlishod ‘for Thomas Parkhurst at the 
Bible and Throe Crowns, near Mercers Chap- 
pel in Cheapside, 1706.’ 

[Watt's Bibl. Bril. ; Grad. Cantabr. 1669- 
1823, p. 366 ! munusciipl nutss in tho Brit. Mas. 
copy of tha Beil(’cmei'’s Friend, tho Sermon on 
Fairclough ; Darling's Bncyelopgedin ; Funeral 
Sermon by S. J.in Dr. Williams's Library ; Wil- 
ford's Memori.<la of Eminent Persons, pp. 218- 
222,app. 18,] a.F. S. 

PARKHURST, THOMAS (1620 P- 
1707 P), bookseller, was bound apprentice to 
John Clarke, booksuUer in London In 1646. 
He was made a freeman of the Stationers' 
Company on ,3 July 1664, was admitted to 
the livery of iho company on 2 May 1664, 
served as underwordon in 1689, and elected 
master in 1708, when he gave the company 
371. to purchase annually twenty-five bibles 
with psalms. Hence arose the custom of 
giving a bible io each approntico bound at 
Stationers’ Hall. 

_He was in business in 1667 at tho Golden 
Bibio on London Bridge, and in 1686, and 
later, at the Bible and Three Crowns in 
Cheapside. John Duntou was apprenticed 
to him in 1674, and in his ‘Life and Errors' 
characterises his 'honoured master’ as the 
'most eminent prcshi Icvian hooksellor in 
the three kingdoms/ ‘ a roHgious and o 


just man,’ and as ‘scrupulously honest in all 
his dealings, a good master, and very kind 
to all his relations.’ He was on friendly 
terms with the chief presbytorian divines of 
his day, particularly with John Howe and 
Matthew Henry, and published soma of their 
works. 

Among other hooks he issued N. Billings- 
ley’s ‘ Treasury of Divine Paiptures,’ 1067 ; 
‘ the History of Moderation,’ asoribed to R. 
Braithwait, 1609; H. Neweome’s ‘Help in 
SiclmesR,’ 1685, and ' Discourse on Anger,’ 
1693; R. Baxter’s ‘Poetical Fragments,’ 3rd 
edit., 1699 ; and the first edition of Matthew 
Henry’s ‘ Exposition.’ 

The last notice of hie name in the hooks of 
tha Stationei's’ Company is in October 1707, 
when he bound apprentice Parkhurst Smith. 

[DnnLoti’s Life imd Errorb, 1818, i. 39, 206 ; 
Biviugtoii’s Becoids of the Stationers’ Company 
(in Arbor's Transcripts, vol. v.) ; Oorser's Colleol . 
AiiRlo-Foeticii (Chet ham Sec,), I. 226, 280, 462; 
Williams’s Mom. of Matthew Henry, 1828, p. 
303 ; information hinilly buppliud by Mr. C. B. 
Biviiigton, clerk to the StationcTs’ Company.] 

C. W. 8. 

PARKIN, CHARLES(1689-1766), anti- 
quary, son of WiUiom Parkin of London, 
was Wn on 11 Jan. 1689, and educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, whence ho pro- 
ceeded in 1708 to Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated B.A. 1711, M.A. 1717. 
Entering holy orders, he heoamo rector of 
Oxburgh, Norfolk, in 1717, and assisted 
Fruneis Blomefield [q. v.], the county his- 
torian, in describing riiat and the adjoining 
parishes. In 1744 he engaged in a contro- 
versy with Br. Stukeloy os to the antiquity 
and imagery of the ceU at Royal on, then 
lately discovered, provoking a somewhat con- 
temptuous rejoinder, to winch ho replied wit h 
much spirit. After the death of Blomefield 
in 1762, when about halfway through his 
third volume. Parkin undertook the comple- 
tion of his unfinished ‘History of Norfollr,’ 
and the fourth and fifth volumes of that 
work (in tho original folio edition of flvo 
volumes, oomploted in 1776) are described 
as from his pen. According to Craven Ord, 
however, tho last sheets were finished by 
some bookseller’s hack employed by Whit- 
tingham of Lynn. Parkin died on 27 Ang. 
1766, and by his wiU (dated 17 June 1769) 
bequeathed a considerable sum of money to 
his old college for the foundation of othibi- 
tions to be held by scholars from Merchant 
Taylors’ and from tho free school at Bowes, 
Yorkshire, which had been founded by his 
uncle, Williiun Hutchinson of (Jlomenl’s Inn. 

Parkin wrote : 1, ‘ An Answer to, or Re- 
marks upon, 1 )r. Stukcloy’s “ Origines Roy sto- 
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niancB,’” London, 1744, 4lo, 2. ‘A Reply to 
the , . . OWeotions brought by Dr. Stukeley,’ 
Norwich, 1748, Ho. 3. ‘ The Topography of 
Ereebridge Hundred and Half in Norfolk, 
containing the Iliatory and Antiquities of 
the Boro\igh of King’s Lynn, and of tho 
Towns, VillaMB, and Religious Buildings in 
that Hundred and Half , . . also an account 
... of nil Rectories and Vicarages,’ London, 
1762, fol. (reprinted from vol. iv. of Blome- 
liold and Parkin’s ‘ History of Norfolk.’) 

rHobinson’s Be^sler of Morchant Taylors’ 
School ; Admission Bogister of Pembroke Hall ; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. iz. 409, 424 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; Wilson's Hist, of Alorcliaut Taylors’ 
School ] C. J. B. 

PARKINS. [See also PAKcrirs and 
Pbkkins.] 

PARKINSON, ANTHONY, in religion 
OtranuERT (1667-1728), Ifriuioiscan irior, 
born in 1667, was engaged in missionary 
work in England in 1693. He was president 
of his order at Dirmingham in 1698, and at 
Warwick in 1701 1 guardiau at Worcester 
in 1704, and at Oxford in 1710; and was 
elected provincial on 3 May 1713. At the 
chapter held on 9 May 1710 (ho thanks of 
the province wore volod to him ‘pro oollee- 
tione et impressiouu Statutorum pro Mis- 
sionariis Provinoico nostrm in Anglia dogon- 
tibus.’ Father Lewis Sabrau, B.J., writing 
from Romo on 8 May 1 728, says ; ' The friars 
began their general congregation this morn- 
ing, between five and six hundred having a 
voice in it. The English provincial, F. 
Parkinson, arrived hither very daugorcuely 
ill; but I found him yesterday well re- 
covered, though very wealc.’ The Oxford 
antiquary, Thomas Heiiriio, notes in his 
diary, 4 June 1728 : ‘ On Thursday last, in 
the afternoon, called upon me, Fatlicr Outh- 
hert Parkinson, who came from East llon- 
dred, in Berks, on purpose to see mo. Hie 
nephew, Mr. Fetherstono, carao olnng wilh 
him, and yesterday I spent the greater part 
of the day with them. ... He is a very 
learned worthy man, and of an excollent 

f ood-natured temper ’ (Seluiuiee Hearnianas, 
nd edit. ii. 246). Paidiiuson died in Eng^ 
land on 30 Jon. 1727-8. 

He was the author of ‘ Colloctonoa Anglo- 
Minoritica, or aOollGction of the Autiquitios 
of the English Franciscans, or Filers Jlinors, 
commonly coll’d Gray Friers. In two parts. 
With on appendix oonc'’rniiig tho English 
nuns of the order of St. Glare. Oompii’d 
and collected by A. P.,’ London, 1726, Ho. 
The second lolume, or part, oontaina on ac- 
count of the colleges and churches of the 
Franciscans ‘ heretofore in England.’ Por- 


kinson informed Ilearnc that he compHej 
this work by tho belli of liouks in Ihe study 
of Ohai'los Eyslon, esq., of East Ileiidv^,^ 

Lowndes notices under his name a irork 
thus described: ‘A Legend of theFounda- 
tion of St. Begtis Abbey. White, 1820. Pri. 
vately printed, only J2 copies. Wranghaia. 

[Oliver’s Catholic Boligioii in Oorinvull, » 
667; Lowndes’s Bibl. Brit (Bohn), p. 1770.] ^ 

T.C. 

PARKINSON, .fAMFS (1058-1722) 
polemical writor, son of James I’orkinsou 
was horn at Wilnoy, Oxfordsliivo, on 3 Match 
1662-3, and malrioulatod iii. Oxford on 
2 April 1069 as a servitor of Brasenoso Ook 
lego. IIo was ndmitii'd scholar of Oorpua 
Clivisti on 31 .Tan. 1070-1, 1ml Avas ex- 
pelled for ahusiug (ho preuidout, Dv. Robert 
Newlyn, in Leiitl 074. Migriil iiig to (-lloiices. 
ler Hall, whenoo ho proeeedeil H.A. onC April 
1674, and tJicn to Havl 11 all, ho giiiiied some 
rojiiiiution byaue-voolleiil speeeli iit llioEn- 
omniii, and was nominiitod fellow of Lincoln 
Oollugo by (lie bishoji of Lincoln, its visitor, 
in November 1674. Ho aviis ndmilled M.A. 
inNovombcr 1675, and tookordi'rs about tbo 
same time, (Imugb without ei\ioying any 
bonefloo (ZdffW’A /IM’.) 

Ho was a succossful t iitov, according to 
his own account., but his pronounced whig 
tendencies rondorod him obnoxiims to llic 
majority in tho college and tho university. 
Hearne colls him ‘11 riiiik slinking Avliigg, 
who us’d 1.0 defend y" Mnrthiir of King 
Charles Ist, mid rocomiiunulMillan and suck 
otlier Republican Kaseiills to liis I’lipills,’ 
Aft or convocation, by decree of 21 July *088, 
had condemned the toiiels professed by Ike 
oxclusion piirty, the follows of Lincoln drew 
up a set of twelve articles against Parkin- 
son, acciisiiig liim of advocating anli-mon- 
arcliical ana anti-Anglican principles, botk 
in his jirivato oonvomal ion, and from the 
iralpit of St. J\lic]iaol's( 7Poo(’2M/8',18I), svliore 
tho articles are given in full). T)r. M arskall, 
thou rector of tho collego, deeliunl to act 
in tho maltor; and tho follows thereupon 
appealed to Dv. Tunol.hy Hiilton, provost of 
Queen’s ond pro-vioo-nfiaucellor, who sum- 
monod Parkinson boforo him, and, after in- 
quiry, bound him to ap])('ar at tho next as- 
sises. lie appeared on 3 Sopt. 1683, and 
pleading not guilty to an indiotmeut ohnig- 
mg him with holding ropuhlioau views, was 
roieoHod on hail. The next day. Dr. Ilallon 
informed him that, in uccnrdniiec with orders 
‘from above,’ ho must oxjiol him from the 
univereily. Tho ‘ bannitus ’ or pi-oolamtttion 
of expulsion was postnd on 6 Flopt . (A ccount, 
&c., p. 12). Ho appeared at several asHines, 
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and then before Chief-justice Jeffreys iu the 
king’s bench, the proceedings against him 
being continued till April 1686. 

After spending some years in London he 
U'ss readmitted to the university early in 
i689 by Dr. Gilbert Ironside, vice-chan- 
cdloi', but failed to regain his follo-wship. 
He published a vindication of his own con- 
duct anonymously, andtonlt some part in the 
controversy with the nonjurors. Ilia wiiig- 
ffish pamphlets probably brought him under 
we favourable notice of Archbishop Tillot- 
son, who procured for him the headmastai'' 
ship of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
in 1094. Though the town had given its 
name to the extreme section of the wMg 
party, he was never free from the difflculties 
whiw bis violent temper created for h im. 
Ilis differences with the governing body rose 
to such a pitch in 1709 that they unani- 
mously resolved on his ejectment, alleging 
that the school undei’ his direction had de- 
clined both in uumbei-s and reputation. 
Costly proceedings in chancery had no re- 
sult; the lieadmastei' moimaiued his posi- 
tion until his deolh ; hnt no exhibitioners 
were sent to the universities, and the num- 
ber of his pupUs diminished. The rebuild- 
ing of the school, oommenood in 1701, had 
no doubt temporarily impaired ile effloienoy. 
Ptu'Wnson is said to have enjoyed groat es- 
teem as a schoolmastci' {Hawl. MS,'), and 
Ueome admits, on tlie authority of an old 
puiiil of his, that ho never attempted to en- 
force upon his scholars his own political 
principles (IlnAlUtP, MS. Diary, vol. 
cxx.xviii.) 

He died on 28 March 1722, and was buried 
in the middle chancel of St. Mm'tin’s Church, 
Birmingham, noar the altar steps. A stone, 
with inscription, was placed on the grave 
by his son [JRavil. MSS. and (imperfect) in 
(^nt, Mag. March 1804). lie wne a little 
man, ‘ very furious and Jlery ’ (IlnABltB). 

He left a widow, wlio died in 1742. His 
only son, James, was baptised at Biriuing<- 
ham on 4 Sept. 1700, and educated in his 
father’s sohool. Hs matriculated at Oxford 
ibom Wttdham College on 0 June 1717, pro- 
ceeded B.A. on 20 Feb. 1720-1, was ad- 
mitted M.A. on 11 May 1724, was eloctad 
sub-dean, and died on 28 Deo. 1724, being 
buried near bis fatbor IDawl. MS. J. 4'’‘0, 

m). • 

Faihinson’s works are: 1. 'AnAoaoiuit of 
Mr, Parkinson’s Expulsion from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in the Latt Times. In Vin- 
dication of him from the False Aspersions 
cast on him in a kte Pomphlat, Entituled 
“ The History of I’nssive Obedience [by Ur. 
Geo. HickesP],”’ (anon.), London, 1689, 


4to. 2. ‘ The Eire’s continued at Oxford ; 
or, The Decree of the Convocation for Burn- 
ing the "Naked Ooi.pol’’ |hy Arthur Bury] 
considered. In a letter to a Person of Honour 
(anon.), dated 80 Aug. 1090, 4to. 3. ‘ An 
Examination of Dr. Sherlock's Book, onti- 
tnlcd “ The Case of the Allegiance due to 
Sovereign Powers Stated and Uusolved,” ’ &o., 
London, 1091, 4to. 4. ‘ A Dialogue between 
a Divine of the Ohnrch of England and a 
Captain of Horse, conoemiim Dr. Sliorloek'e 
late Pamphlet, intituled “ Tho Case of Al- 
legiance 1691 [P]. 

[Bawl. MSS. J. fol. 4, 1 78. and -I"'!), 453 ; Wood 
MS. IS D. Sla-S4i; Halriir's Diaries (liawl. 
MSS.), vol. exzxviii. ff. 109-10, vol. ii. f. 68, vol. 

iii. f. 76. ed. Doblo (Oxford Iliit. Son.) ; Wood's 
Life, od. Olork, ii. 28S. 431, Atlicnic, od. BUts, 

iv, 671-2, East!, ed. GuUh, pp 867-8; Eowlor's 
Hist, of Corpui Ohriali College (Oxford HUU 
Soc.) p. 2B3, «, 2 ; [Parkinson], Account of Ex- 
pulsiou (Boilleian copies with mamiecript notes 
by Gough and Hannaa) ; Poster's Alumni Oxou. 
1500-1711 ; Gordiiior's 'Wiidham Ttagistors ; 
Gent. Mag. 1804, i. 227; Oiirlisle’s Endowed 
GramniiiT Hohools, ii. 641- U, Hiitton’s Hist, of 
Birmingham, od. 1806, p, 206 ; Gntltlh’s History 
of Ptce Schools, &c., of Birmiughui^ pg. 7, 86, 

PABKINSON, JAMES (1730P-1818), 
museum proprietor, was born at Shrewsbury 
about 1730, of parents whose family hod 
Bsttlfd in Ireland in the ri'igu_ of Charles 1. 
He was brought up to tho biisiucss of a law 
stationer, and became agent to many noble- 
men’s estates. 'Wlion, jn 1784, Sir Ashton 
Levor[c[.v.] obtained an act of parliament 
to dispobo of his museum by lottery, it was 
won by Parkinson. lie at first tried to 
dispose of it, tho Quean of Portugal and 
the Empress of llussia nearly becoming pur- 
chasers. Failing to effect a sale, and tho 
ront of Loicoster House, whore the collection 
was, being very great, ho bought a piece of 
land, on which he erected for its display the 
building known as tho Hntunda in Albion 
Street, near the Surrey end of Blackiriars 
Bridge, where for some years it was one of 
the sights of London. In 1790 on anonymous 
' Companion to tho Museum ' was issued, the 
profaco to whioh states that ‘the presenb 
Ih'opriotor has thought it incumbent on him 
to proceed in forming a Catalogue, . . .’ 
The collection was rich in minerals and 
fossils, and the extensive erudition on the 
subject evinced by this calalogne may have 
been partly derived from an mipublished 
‘Catalog us Petrificatorum . . , Leverionum’ 
in nine folio fasciculi, w]iich,_aeoordmg to a 
sale catalogue m the Geological Libraiw of 
the Natural History Museum, was sold by 
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Mr. Hodgson of No. 102 Fleet Street on 
18 May 1882, and for whioli Lever is there 
stated to have mid two hundred guineas to 
Emanuel Mendez da Costa, secretary to the 
Royal Society. Select specimens from the 
museum were described by Dr. George Shaw 

S q.v.j in ‘Museum Leveriauum,’ ‘published 
)y James Parkinson. Proprietor of the Col- 
lection,’ tho Brst fasciculus dedicated to 
George III and Ids queen in 1702, and the 
second dedicated to Sir JosephBanks in 1706. 
In ISOOParldnson sold t he museii mby auction 
in 7,879 lots, the sale lasting sixty-five days, 
and the sale catalogue, compiled by Edward 
Donovan, filling 410 pages. The budding was 
converted into the Surrey Institution, and 
was afterwards used for business purposes. 
Having fixed too low a price for admission, 
Parkinson had lost money by the museum. 
He had, however, token, with some success, 
to the study of natural history, and addod 
considerably to the collection. Parkinson 
died at Somers Town, London, on 26 Fob. 
1813, aged 88, leaving two sons and a daugh- 
ter. 

One son, Josmi PAiuairsoiir (1783-1865), 
architect, born in 1783, was articled to 'Wil- 
liam Pilkington [q. v.l, arohiteot of White- 
holi Yard. His first known executed work 
was the library to the Surrey Institution (for- 
merly theLeverian Museum) in 1800. In 1811 
he laid out Hryanston Square, and was sur- 
veyor to the Union Assurance Society until 
1864. About 1822 he made designs in tho 
Roman style, for alterations of and additions 
to Magdalen College, Oxford. These were 
not executed, but between 1822 and 1830 ho 
superintended the reconstruction, in tho 
Gothic style, of portions of the old qua- 
drangle, and added to the length of the 
library. In 1831 he directed the rebuilding 
of the body of Stroatham Church (Gothic^ 
(Beport and Pnoeedinffs tfftha Vesti'y, 1882, 
pp. 6-7 ; Morning Pott, 8 Aug. 1832). Parkin- 
son had many ^fessional pupils, including 
John Raphael Brandon [q.v.t Ho died in 
May 1866, and was buried in Rensal Groen. 

[For the father, see Gent. Mag. 1818, pt. i. 
pp. 291-2. For the son, see Diet, of Aronitsc- 
ture ; Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford ; Buckler's 
Observations on St, Maiy IMagdiilen, pp. 188, 
140 j Brayleys Surrey, iii. 432; Wheatley and 
Cunningham’s London, Past and Present, iii. 
386; Annual Register, 1831, p. 114; assistanco 
fram Professor T, Hayter Lewis and the Seorptaiy 
of the Union Asaniancs Somety.) G. S. B. 

PARKINSON, JAMBS (d. 1824), sur- 
geon and paleontologist, was the reputed 
author of ‘Observations on Dr. Hugh 
Smith's Philosophy of Physio,’ puhlislied in 
1780. He was already in pracuoe in 1786, 


when he attended a course of lectures 1» 
John Hunter [q. v.] on the principles and 
practice of surgery, taking them down m 
shorthand and afterwards transcribing them. 
They were publishod in 1833 by Ins son 
J. W. K. Parkinson, F.R.O.S., under the 
title of ‘ Huntorian Romiuiscences.’ 

In October 1704 Parkinson was examined 
on oath beforo the privy council in oonnee. 
tion with tho so-oallod ‘Pop-gun Plot’ to 
assassinate George HI in the theatre k 
moans of a poisoned dart. He admittM 
being a member of the Committee of Co^ 
respondeiice of tho London Con'osponding 
Society, and of the Constitutional Sooiatv 
and also that ho was tho author of ‘ Revo- 
lutions witliout Bloodshed ; or Roformotion 
preferable to Revolt,’ a ponny pamphlet 
published ‘ for the bonofit of tho wives and 
children of the peraous imprisoned on charges 
of High Treason,’ and of ‘ A "Vindioationof 
tho London Corresponding Society.’ In 
‘ Asenssiiiatiou of the King ; or the Pop-gun 
Plot uuravollod,’ by .Tolm Smith, one of the 
accusud, is a lotter from Parkinson, dated 
‘ Hoxtoii Square^ August 20, 1796,’ detail- 
ing his examination. 

JBetwoen 1799 and 1807 Parkinson pub- 
lished numerous small medical works, but 
was already colloolhig specimens and draw- 
ings of foBBile, as aitpoars from an appeal foi 
assieLanco at tho end of the aocoiiu edition 
of hie ‘Chemical Pookot-book’ (1801). In 
1804 appeared tho first volume of his ‘O n 

f anic Remains of a Former World,’ whidi 
lantiill, in 1860, doscribos as ' the first at- 
tempt to give a familiar and scionllfle ao- 
count . . . accompanied by ilguroe ' of fossils, 
‘ a niomorahlo evont in tho history of British 
Palroontology .’ Tho socond and third volumes 
appearod in 1808 and 1811 rospootively, 
when he was still practising medicine at 
1 Hoxton Square. This, his chief work, was 
followed, in 1822, by a smaller ono, ‘Ele- 
ments of Oryctology : an Introduction to the 
Study of Fossil Organio Romaine, cHpeoinlly 
of thoao found in British Strata.’ Porkiu- 
Bon died in Kingsland Road on 21 Doc. 1824. 
He was an original member of the Geologi- 
cal Society on ite foundation in 1807, but 
did not live to see it oharlorod. 

His other works included: 1. ‘TlioOhomiool 
Pookot-book,’ 1709, 12mo; 2nd edit. 1801; 
Srd edit. 1803 j -llh edit. 1809. 2. ‘ Medical 
Admonitions to FamilLos,’ 2 vols. 1700, 
12mo; 2nd edit. 1800; Srd edit. 1801; 6tk 
edit. 1800. 8. ‘The Villager’s Fi-iond and 
Phyfiieian,’ 1800, 12n)o. 4. ‘The Hospital 
Pupil,’ 1800, J 2mo, in fourlotlors. 6. ‘Dange- 
rous Sports : a Talo addressed to Children,’ 
1800, l6mo; another edit. 1808. 6, ‘The 
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Way to Health,’ 1803, 8vo. 7. ‘Hints for 
the Improvement of Trutaos,’ 1802, 8vo. 
8. ‘ Observations on the Nature and Cure of 
Gout,' 1806, 8vo. 9. ‘Eemai-its on hli-. 
Whitbread's Han for the Education of the 
Poor,’ 1807, 8vo. 10. ‘ Observations on the 
Excessive Indulgence of Children,' 1807, 
8vo. li. ‘An Essay on the Shaking Palsy,’ 
1817 (library oi the fioyal Oollege of Sur- 
geons). 12, ‘ Elements of Oryotology,’ 3rd 
edit. 1840, Svo. He was also the author of 
severalgeological papers inNioholson’s ‘Jour- 
nal,’ 1809-12, and m the first, second, ond 
fifth volumes of the ‘Oeologicol Society’s 
Transactions,’ 1811-18. 

[Mantell’s Pictorial Atlas of Eossil Somaius, 
London, 1860, Introduction ; Watt’s Qihliolheea 
Bnlannica; Boyal Society’s Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Papers, iv. 760: and tha-workb above cited.] 

G. a. B. 


PABKINSON, JOHN (1607-1660), apo- 
thecary and herbalist, was born m 1667, 
probably in Nottinghamshire. Before 1616 
he was practisiug as an apothecary, and had 
a garden in Long Aero (Theatmm, Botanir 
oum, p. 609) ‘ wofl. stored with rarities.’ He 
was appointed apothecary to King James I, 
and on the publication of his ‘ Paradisus 'rer- 
restris’ in 1629 obtained from Charles I the 
titlo of ‘Botanious Regius Primarius.’ In 
the second edition of the ' Ilortus Kewensis’ 
(1810-18) seven species of plants ore recorded 
as introduced by Parkinson, and tbirty-three 
as first mentioned by him as grown in Eng- 
land, half of thcBo hemg recorded before 1629, 
and the other half before 1640. He also 
added thirteen species to the recorded flora 
of Middlesex (Tivninif and Dyub, Mora qf 
Middlesex, p. 872). His name was com- 
memorated by Plumier in the Central Amo- 
rican genus of loguminous troos ^JParkin- 
SBTm). Among acquaintances mentioned by 
Parkinson are Thomas Johnson, tho editor of 
Gerard’s ‘ Herbal,’ John Tradcsoant the elder, 
and Sir Theodore Mayerno [a v.] 

Parkinson died in 1 660, and was buried ou 
6 Aug. at St. Marliu’s-in-the-Eields. Thmo 
isaprint of Lim,in his sixty-secoud year, by 
C. Switzer, prefixed to bis ' Paradisus,’ and 
a small oval one by 'W. MarebaU in tbe title- 
page of his ‘Theatrum’ (1640). 'They have 
been several times reproduce^ the latter in 
Ilicboi'dson’s ‘ lUustrations to Granger.’ 

Mrs. Ewing founded in 1884 a Parkinson 
Society, tbe objects of which were to search 
out and cultivat o old garden flowers, to pi ant 
waste places with hoxiy flowers, ond to 
prevent extermination. Mrs. Ewing was pre- 
sident until her death, when she was suc- 
ceeded by Professor Baniol Oliver, The 
society has now been dissolved. 


Parkinson’s first work was the ‘Paradisi 
insole Paradisus Terrestris; or a garden of 
all sorts of pleasant fiowers, which our En^ 
lish ayre will permit to be nursed up ; witli 
a kitchen garden . . . and an orchard,’ &c., 
London, 1629, pp. 612, fol. There is a second 
edition, published in 1066, professedly ‘cor- 
rected and enlarged,’ hut in reality reprinted 
almost verbatim. The titlo is a pun on the 
author’s surnomo. The work is dedicated to 
Queen Henrietta Maria, not, as Pultonuy 
says (Sketohes ike Progress qf Botang, i. 
140), to Queen Elizabeth, Among the com- 
mendatory verses prefixed to it are some by 
Thomas Johnson. Nearlyathousandplants are 
described under the three heads oaumerated 
in the title, and of these 780 aro figurodoulOO 
plates, the wood-bloeks for which, many of 
thorn copied from dusiuB and Lobcl, wore 
spociolly out in Enfrlaud. Pulteney styles 
Inis work the first which ‘ separately described 
and figured the subjects oftho flower giudon.’ 
Parkinson’s second meot work was the •Thea.. 
tvum Botauioum. The Theater of Plant os, 
or An UuivereaU and Gomploate Ilorball,’ 
London, 1640, pp. 1734, fol. The title slates 
that ‘ tho ohiof notes of Dr. Lobel, Dr. Bon- 
ham, and others ’ are ‘ insoi'led ; ’ and onp. 1060 
Parkinson says that he hodpurokaBed Lobel’s 
works at his death. Dr. William IIow in 
1656 pblishod ‘Matthiie de L’obel . . , btiiv 
pium illustrationes . . . subroptitiis Job. Pan* 
kinsomirapsodiiB,’&c.,pp. I70,4lo,onpp. 164- 
166 of which work ho roiinaly accuses Par- 
kinson of appropriating Lobol’s observations, 

‘ wliose volumes were ootnploal, Tho Title I 
!&)istlo I and Diploma alllx’d 1’ Parkinson’s 
‘Theatrum,’ however, dosoribes nearly 8,800 
plants as against 2,860 in Johnson’s Gerard 
published bbyou years jweviously; but his 
cuts, inferior English co^iios of those of John- 
son, only mimher about 2,600 against 2,700 
in his prodecossor’s work. Moiiy of I’orkin- 
son’s desa'iptions are now. He incornoratos 
almost tho whole of Bauhin’s ‘ Puiax,’ besides 
consulting the original authorities as to 
synonyms and proportios ; and though his 
claBsiiication into seventeen tribes, depend- 
ing cbieily upon properties, is inlbrior to that 
employed by Lobel in 1606, tho work is more 
original than those of Gerard and Johnson, 
and remained the most complete En^ish 
troatlsoonthe subject until the time of Bay. 

^FuItonoy^B Skotchss of of Sottiuyi 

i. 188-64; Boes’s Oyolopndia, life by Sir J. 1, 
Smith; Journal of Horticulture, 1878, xxviii. 
408; Mrs, Ewing’s Mary’s Meadow, 1888, Prof.] 

G. 8. B. 

PARKINSON, R10nAEB(1748-1816), 
agricultural writer, was horn m Lincolnshire 
in 1748. Becoming a formoi', he was in or 
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^bout 1798 i-ecommended by Sii- John Sm- pieces (November 1820) being an anaiising 
clair to General George Wagliington, who parody on ‘ Young Loohinvar,’ In 1823 be 
employed him aeagrioiuturisl at Mount Ver- was ordained, and bee.ime curate of St, 
non. On his return to ISnglaud he became Miehael’a-on-Wyre, Laneasliiro. Throe years 
steward to Sir Joseph Banks in Lincolnshire, lator he was appointed theological lootiiver 
He died at Osgodby on 23 Fob. 1816. Par- or tutor at St. J5oos OoUego, Oumberland, 
kinson published : 1. ‘ The Experienced Far- of which institution ho was, twenty yeois 
raer’s Tour in America; exhibiting the Ameri- afterwards, promoted to bo principal. Ileob- 
can System of Agriculture and Breeding of tained thB_ Soatonian prizo at Cambridge iu 
Cattle. To which are added Sketches pub- 1830 for his poem on the ‘ Ascent of Elijah,’ 
lishod by J. B. Broadley,’ 2 vols. London, one of tho unsuccessful candidates being 
1806, 8vo ; another edition was published in W. M. Praed. In the saino year ho wasap- 
the same year, with the title' Tourin America poinlod poiTJetuol curate of Wliitworth, neat 
in 1798, 1799, and 1800, exhibiting Sketches Hochdale, Lancashire. Tins living ho re- 
ef Society and Manners, and a Particular signed in 1841, in favour of iiis curate, who 
Account of the American System of Agrioul- was a descendant of ‘Wonderful Walker,’ 
ture,’ 2 vnls. Svo. 2. ‘ ‘The English Praotioe the Bonthwiiito patriarch, commemorated by 
of Agriculture, exemplified in the Manage- Wordsworth, and by Parkinson himself in 
meut of a Farm in Ireland . . . with an Ap- his ' Old Church Clock.’ In 18!{3 hejiroaohed 
pendix: containing . . . a comparativo esti- at Bishop Sumner’a visit n lion at Maiiebi'ster, 
mate of the Irish and English Modo of Oul- and tho sermon had the efl’oet of obtaining 
lure,' &o., London, 1806, Svo. 8. ‘ Practical for tho preacher elect ion (on 20 Afay 1883) 
Observations on Q^sum, or Plaister of Pans as fellow ot tho collogiivto chapter. In 1887, 
as a Manure,’ London, 1808, 12mo. 4 'A and again in 1838, he was riulsoan leoliwisr 
General View of the Agrioulturo of tho at Cambridge. _ At Maivchostor he was very 
County of Huntingdon,’ London, 1809, Svo. popular, but his retention of the followsbii 
6. ‘Treatise on tho Breeding and Mana^ (afterwards oanonty) of tho eollegiatoohuvofi 
ment of Live Stock . , . with an Appendix after his appointment iu Sopteuiher 1810 as 
containing Tables of Prices,’ 2 vols., Loudon, iirinoipal of St. Bees Coll ego and iuoumbeut 
1810, Svo. 6. ‘A General View of the of St. Bees Ohurcli led to some bitterness of 
AgrioulturoofthflOounty of Rutland,’ 1 811. fooling. This dweouteut aime, it was said, 
[Pitt’s Oonernl View of tlio Agrieuitnro of heoause tho people so liip, Illy valued him that 
Loicestershiro, London, 1811 , 8vo; London’s they wished to keep him till to lUetuselvos. 
Enoyolopffidiii of Agriculture, p, 1211 ; Donald- Under his goveruanee tho college of St. Bees 
son’s Agricultural Biography, p. 83 ; Appleton’s attained a celebrity svhie, hit ni'ver previously 
Oyolopaedia of Amoiscon Biography, iv. 867.1 possessed. Ho wait a h beral donor to clinrck 
W. A. S. H. ohjeots, and defrayed a large portion of the 
PARKINSON, BTOHARD,D.D. (1797- cost of rebuilding the vioaTOge-house and 
1868), couon of Manchester, the eon of John the old conventual ahboy of St. Bees. 
Parkinson, by his wife Afargarct Black- On 1 March 1867 ho was suddenly seized 
burne, came from a yeoman family long with an attack of paralysis while in the 
settled in Nortli Laiicnsliire, and was born pulpit of tho Manchester Cat hedrtil, and, 
at Woodgateo, Admnrsh, near Lancaster, on although he rosumed his dill ies, liis conit itu- 
17 Sept. 1707. He was educated at the tiou received a permanent slinek. On 28 Jan. 
gi'ammar schools of Chipping, Hawkstcad, 1868 ho had a second jiaralytic seizure ali St. 
and Sedhergh, and at St. John’s CoUoge, Bees, and died on the same day, ilia jiorl rail, 
Cambridge, where he matriculated in l)o- ^ Charles Morcier, was presented to St. Bees 
cemher 1816. At Sedhergh he was the last Cfollego by his Mends sliortly hefore ins 
pupil who studied mathematics under the death. It was suhsequoutly eilgravod. 
syell-known John Dawson, and at Cambridge Parkinson nmn'iorl, in 183), Cntliorino, 

Ills tutor was Dr, Thomas Calvert, afterwards daughter of 'I'liomas Hartley of Gill Foot, 
warden of Manchester. He graduated B. A. Oumberland (she died in 1 800), and had two 
in 1820, proceeding M.A. in 1824, B.D, in. sons and two daughters. 

1838, audD.D. on 10 Dec. 1861. On leaving ForMnsou was one of tho foundovs of tho 
Cambridge in 1820 ho was for a short time Ohelhom Sooioty, and its vioo-proaidont from 
masler of Lea School, near Preston. He the commoucementiu 1843. llooditodlbrtho 
edited the ‘ Preston Sentinel,’ a conservative sooiety: 1. ‘ The Info of Adam Afarl iudiile,’ 
newspaper, during its one year’s existence ’ 1846. 2. ‘Tho Autobiography of lloiuy 
(1821), and was a frequentcontribulor toils ' Newoomo,’ 1861-2, 2 vols, 3, ‘The Private 
successor, tho ‘Preston Pilot.’ He wrote ' JoumalandLilorai'yRomahisofJohnByrom,’ 
also for ‘Eluokwood’s Magazine,’ one of his j 4 vols. 1868-8. Tho notes to tho last-named 
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were contributed by Canon Rainee and Jiimes 
Oro»8ley. In addition to these worlia, and 
many separate sermons and pamplilota, ha 
published: 1. 'Sermons on Points of Doctrine 
and Rules of Duty,’ 1825. 2. ‘ Poemh Saorad 
and Miscellaneous,’ Whitehaven, 1832 j re- 
issued with Appendix in 18i6. 3. ‘Rit- 
tionalisra aud Revelation : Ilulsean Lec- 
tures,’ 1887. 4. 'The Ooiietitution of the 
Visiblo Ohuroh of Ohnst: Iliilsean Lec- 
tures,’ 1838. 6. ‘The Old Church Clock/ 
1843 ; 4th edit. 1862 j Cth edit. 1880, with 
memoir and notes by John Evans. This 
interesting story, in which is interwoven a 
narrative of ‘ Wonderful Wolkor,’ was 
originally issued in the ‘ Christian Magazine.’ 

[Evans's Linetishire Authors and Orators, 
1860, p. 198 i Evans’s Preftieo to 6th edit, of 
the Old Church Clock j Eainos’s li'allows of tho 
Collegiate Church of Meneliaator(Ohotham Soo.), 
1891, li. 361 ; Georgo Huntington’s Random Ro- 
colloctionB, 1893 (.t pleasant pietura of a_‘ gonial 
principal’); Gent. Mag. May 1868 ; Biit Mtis, 
Oat.) C. W. S. 

PARKINSON, STEPHEN, D.D. (1823- 
1889), mathematician aud college tutor, was 
ton in 1823 at Keighley in yorkshire, the 
youngest hut one of a family of oighi chil- 
dren. His father, a land agent, diod in 
Stephen’s infancy ; and his mother, whose 
maiden iiaiiia was Mary Ogden, brought up 
her family on a narrow income. 

In October 1811 he entered St. .Tohn’s 
College, Combridgo. With Tlyniers for his 
college tutor, ho became sizar and scholar of 
tho college, and in the mathematical tripos 
of 1846 he was eeiuor wrangler, while Wil- 
liam Thomson (now Lord Kolvin) was second 
wrangler (see Dbistud, Mvs Years in anEng- 
lish University), Tho order of the two eompeti- 
toiB was reversed in the examination for the 
Smith’s prizes. In the same year Parkinson 
became fellow of his collego, and began to 
taka private pupils. Among those were the 
senior wi'an^ers of 1850, 1863, and 1867 
^esant, Spraguo, and Finch), and L. II. 
Courtney, second wrangler in 1866. Iln was 
also college lecturer on mathematics, and in 
1804 succeeded J. B. Mayor os collego tutor. 
The duties of this ollico he discharged with 
such sucoess that when, in 1871 , he vacated 
it by marriage, ho was re-elected, ond re- 
mained tutor till 1882, when he rosiguod. 
In the eighteen years of his tutorsliip nearly 
a thousand pupils passed under his care, 
and ‘ParMnsoirs side’ was on important 
factor in the prosperity of the college. Ho 
became president of Hie oollege in 1806, but 
declined to he a candidate for tlie maslorship 
ill 1881. 

He took a leading part in imiversity affairs, 


and was one of the most vigorous and power- 
ful opponents of reform and innovation. 
He took the degrees of M.A. in 1848, B.l). 
in 1866, and D.D. in 1868 ; and examined 
for the mathematical tripos in 18 J 9 and 
1862. He was senior proctor in 1864, and 
was elected tlirice in succession to the council 
of the senate, on which he accordingly 
served from. 1866 to 1878. He was also a 
fellow of the Royal Society. He died on 
2 Jan, 1889, without surviving issue. 

He had married, in 1871, Elizabeth Lucy, 
daughter of John Welchman What cloy of 
Birmingham. His widow was marrisd in 
1803 to Mr. G. P, Oohb, fellow and junior 
bursar of Trinity Oollege. 

He was the author of two mathematical 
text-books: (1) 'Elementary Treatise on 
Mechanics ’ (1866 ; 6th edit. 1881) and (2) 
‘Treatise on Optics’ (1869 ; 4tii edit, 1884), 
which were for about a quarter of a century 
the standard hooks on tliese subjects in use 
at Cambridge. 

[Obituary notices, viz. B. W, Rowling in Tbo 
Englo, March 1889, E. J. Routh m Phil. Mug. 
vol. xlv., Cambridgo Roviow, vol. x. No. 242, 
Guardian 0 Jan. 1880 ; supplemontod by infor- 
mation kindly supplied by his widow, wlio placed 
a memonal cross and tablet and Bupornll.ir to 
his memory in the chapel of St. John's OoUogo.l 

0. P. 

PARKINSON, SYDNEY (1746 P-1771), 
draughtsman, burn in Edinburgh about 1746, 
was the younger son of Joel Piirkiiison, a 
qnaker brewer of Edinburgh, by his wife 
Elizabeth. His father dying in slraitoued 
circumstauoos, Sydney was apprenticed to 
a wool-draper, hilt showed an aptitude for 
drawing, and before 1767 came to London. 
By tho advice of James Leo, an artist, he 
was engaged by Sir Joseph Bonks [q. v.] to 
accompany Captain Oook and himsolT in tho 
Endeavour to tho South Soas, as naliiral- 
history draughtsman, at a salary of 80J. a 
year. 

Parkinson’s shiploft theThamoson 30 July 
1768, and arrived in Funchal Bay, Madeira, 
on 18 Aug. She then procoodod to Rio and 
tho South Sens. Under tho divnotioa of 
Banks and Dr. Solandor, I’arkinson made 
numerous drawings of botanical and other 
subjects, as well os landaeapcs and portraits 
of native chiefs. After leaving Now Zea- 
land, tho expedition reached Batavia on 
10 Oct,, and remained there until 20 Deo. 
On leaving Prince’s Island for the Cape of 
Good Hope, Parkinson succumbed to fever 
and dysentery on 20 Jon. 1771. He was 
buried at sea, 

Parkinson, though young, was a good and 
intelligent draughtsman. Sir Joseph Banks 
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apealcs m unqualified terms of his ‘un- 
bounded industry’ in making for him a much 
larger collection of drawings than he ex- 
pected. His observations, too, were valu- 
able, and the vocabularies of South Sea lan- 
guages given in his ‘ Journal ’ are interest- 
ing. The circumstances attending the pub- 
lication of this book were peculiar. Upon 
Sir Joseph’s return to England, Parkinson’s 
brother, Stanfield Parkinson, claimed, under 
a will executed before Sydney loft England, 
all the drawings made by his brother in 
spore hours, as well os his journals and col- 
lections. A. dispute ensuing. Dr. John 
FothergiU [q. v.] mterposed, and Sir Josepl 
Banks agreed to pay to Stanfield Parkinson 
and his sister Britannia the sum of 600i for 
balance of salary due, and for Sydney’s col- 
lections and papers. The latter were, how- 
ever, lent to Stanfield on his promise of re- 
turn. lie at once had them transcribed, and, 
with the assistance of Dr. Eonrick, prepared 
them for publication. An injunotion, now- 
ever, was obtained in chancery to restroin 
him from publishing until after the appear- 
ance of the volume then in preparation for 
the admiralty by Dr. John Hawkosworth 
[q. V.] Hawkesworth retaliated, after a 
lashion, by excluding mention of Parkinson 
from his ‘Journal of a Voyage round tlio 
World, in Ilia Slin'esty's Ship Endeavour,’ 
&o., which appeared in 1771, although some 
of Parkinson’s papers were used in its pre- 
paration. Similarly his name was not al- 
lowed to appear on any of his drawings in 
‘ An Account of the Voyages undertaken by 
the Order of His Present Majesty formaldng 
Discoveries in the Southern lleraisphoro, 
&c., by John Hawkesworth, LL.D., 3 vols. 
London, 1773. 

The opposition narrative of the voyage 
was published later in 1773 under the title 
‘ A Journal of a Voyage to the South Seas 
in His Majesty’s Ship the Endeavour. Fnith- 
fully transcribed bom the Papers of tho late 
Sydney Parkinson, Draimhtsman to .Tosmh 
Banks, Esq., on his late &pedition with Dr. 
Solonder round the World. Embcllishod 
with Views and Designs, delineated by tho 
Author, and engraved by oopital Artists, 
London. Printed for Stanfield Parkinson, 
the Editor.’ Before the actual publication, 
however, Stanfield Parkinson died insane. 
Tho work contains a portrait by James New- 
ton, representing Paiucinson os a youth sur- 
rounded with drawing materials and speoi- 
meus. Twenty-three plates &om his draw- 
ings accompany the text. The originals of 
many of these, and some others, ore preserved 
in tile British Museum (Addit. MRS. 23920- 
23021). A second edition of the ‘ Journal,’ 


by Dr. John Ooakloy Lettsom [q. y.], was 
published, London, 178d. 

[ffawkosworth’a Voyages, ii. 07, 123, iii. yao- 
flont. Mug. July 1778 p. 842, August, 1784 n’ 
008, Jamury 178fl p. 02; Smith’s O.italogno li 
260, Suppl. 1803, pp. 200, 201 ; Friends’ Qu'iiiv 

torly Examiner, xi. 07-0 ; Registers nt Devon- 
shire House.] 0. F. S. 

PARKINSON, THOMAS lyeg, 
1789), portvait-iiamtor, is chiofly Icnown as 
a painter of theatrical fignrps and groups, 
Ho, however, also practised regular^ as a 
porlrait-paintor, and exhibited portraits at 
the Free Society of Artists in 1769 and 1770 
and at the Koyal Academy fi’oml778 to 1789! 
Some of these were engraved, including 
those of Dr. William Balmain (by U, Barlomf 
William Woodfall (by .f. .lohner), Jonathan 
Britain (by J. li. Smith), and others. Among 
his theatrioal groups wore ‘ Ifr. Weston in 
the character of Billy Button m tho "Maid 
of Bath’” (Incorporated Society of Artists, 
1772); ‘ Mr. Shutor, with Mr. Quick and Mrs, 
(Iroon, in a scene from “ She sloops to con- 
quer’” (engraved by R, Laurie, 1776); ‘A 
Scone from Oymon ’ (1 loyal A eadomy, 1 773) ; 
‘A Scene from Tho Duoniiii’ (Royal Aca- 
demy, 177'1) ; ‘ Qavriok led olf the Stage by 
Time with Tragedy and Oomody’ (engraved 
by E. Laurie, 1779), &c. A number of 
Parkinson’s sumll theatrical portraits wets 
ongraved, Rome of tho original drawings 
for those are in the lliirnoy eollo('Hon of 
theatrical portraits in tho print-room at the 
British Museum. 

[Rodgrnve’spiet. of Artists; OlialonorHiiiith’a 
British Mosszotinlo Portraits; Griivos’s Did of 
Artists, 1700-1880.] L. 0. 

PARKINSON, THOMAS (l7dB-18S0), 
mathematician, the son of Adam Purldnson, 
was born at Kirkham in Laneashiro In 1746. 
Having homi at school in Kirkham muler a 
Mr. Tlirelfal, he entered (Jlirist’s Oolloge, 
Oambiddge, in 1706 ns a sisar. His father, 
who disapproved of his outering the univer- 
sity, denied him poonniary naslslnncB, and to 
eke out his incomo he joined Israel Lyons 
the younger fq. v.l in oaloulal Ing the Bories 
of tables of parallax and rodection for tlis 
board of longitude. In 1769 ho became 
senior wrangler and second Smith’s prlzo- 
man, dividing tho honours with Goorgo At- 
wood, who was third wranglnr and first 
Smith’s priseranu. Ho proooodod M.A. in 
1772, B.D. in 1789, and D.D. in 1795. Ho 
wos for twenty years (1771-91) fellow, and 
for fourteen years (1777-01) tutor of his 
college j and was ])roctor of the university 
1786-7, In 1776 tho dean and ohaptor of 
Ely oonforred on him tho vioarago of Mel- 
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dretli, and in 1789 lie accepted from hie col- 
lege the rectory of Kegworth in Leieestev- 
Blure ; in. 1791 he became archdeacon of 
Huntingdon ; in 1798 hewaspresented to lha 
Ohiswich stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral. From 
1804 he filled the office of chancellor of the 
diocese of Chester, ond in 1812 became oroh- 
deneon of Leicester. He was elected a fellow 
of the JRoyal Society on 23 Feb. 1786. He 
died at Kegworth on 13 Nov. 1830. 

He published a few sermons sing^, and 

1. ‘A System of MeohanicB,’ 1786, 4lo. 

2. ‘A System of Moohanios and Ilydro- 
statics/ 1789, 4tQ. 

LNichols’s LeieesteTshira.iii. 868 j Gent. Mag. 
1798 p. 862 4, 1831 pt. i. pp. 88-9 ; Diet, of 
IiiringAuthors, 1798, ii. 110; information Icindly 
supplied by Dr. Poile, master of Christ’s Col- , 
lege.] C. P. I 

PARKYNS, MANSFIELD (1823- 
1894), traveller, bom at Ruddington, Nol- 
tinghamsbire, on 16 Feb. 1823, was seeond 
son of Thomas Doultbee Parkyns by Char- 
lotte Mary, eldest daughter of George Smith 
of Edwalton, Nottinghamshire. IIis father 
was a nephew of Thomas Boothby Parkyns, 
first lord Ranoliffi*. and a grandson of Sir 
Thomas Parkyns, third baronet of Bunny, 
the son of Sit Thomas ‘ Luotator,’ who is 
separately noticed. Mansfield matriculated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, in Octo- 
ber 1839, hut did not proceed to a degree. 
A strong craving for a more adventurous 
mode of life led him to Couslaniinople in 
the autumn of 1642, and on 6 March 1843 
he left Cairo on a journey of exploration into 
the remotest parts of Abyssinia.^ Without 
any very definite projects, he remained among 
the AhysBinione over three yoara,_ enjOTing 
unique facilities for observing the life of the 
people, to whom his strength, sangfroid, and 
reauy compliance with all the customs of the 
country greatly commended him, After 
having traversed the country by a circuitous 
route from Massowah to Ilhartoum, he re- 
turned to England in 1840. lie was ap- 
pointed an attaolifi to the embassy at Con- 
stantinople on 16 Feb. 1860, and retained 
the position until tho latter part of 1 862. Ho 
then came back to England, and in 1858 is- 
sued his interesting, though desultory, ‘Life 
in Abyssinia, being Notes collected during 
Three Years’ Besldenoe and Travel in that 
Country' (2vol8., London, 8vo), which was 
dedicated to Loid Palmerston and exoitod 
mueh attention ; it corroborated certain pas- 
sages in the ‘ Travels ’ of James Bruce which 
had hitherto been regarded as fabulous. A 
now edition with a fresh introduolion, toucli- 
ing upon Abyssinian history and methods of 
govermneut, was published in 1868 d propoa 


of the Abyssinian expedition commanded by 
Lord Napier of Magdala [see NariEit, Bo- 
nnuT OoEN'iiLis]. Upon hia marriage, on 
14 Sept. 18.'32, to Emma Louisa Belhell (d. 
2 Dec. 1877), daughter of Bichard, first lord 
Westbury, by whom he had eight daughters, 
Parians settled down at Woodborough Holl 
in Notlinghamsbire, where he acquired an 
estate. He serred in the Sherwood foresters’ 
militia, and snhseqiiently became lieutenant- 
colonel of the Nottinghamshire rifle volun- 
teers. In 1868 he became official assignee 
in bankruptcy, first in Exeter and then in 
Loudon, and he was afterwards appointed 
comptroller of (ho court of bankruptcy. He 
retired ftom this office in 1884. In earlier 
years he had ob( ainsd some notoriety as a pu- 
I giiist, in emulation, doubtless, of his ancestor, 
' the second baronet ; after hia retirement he 
took to wood-carving as a diversion, and pre- 
sented to Woodborough cliuroh some hand- 
some oak etalls of his own handiwork, 
I’arkyns was also an active member of the 
Boyal Geographical Society, and was distin- 
guished as an excellent linguist , possessing n 
rare Imowledge of many of the less Iniown 
dialects of the Nile Basin and of Western 
Asia. He died on 12 Jon. 18M, and was 
buried in Woodborough church. 

ITImav, 19 Jsn. 1894; Noltinghsm Daily Bz- 
pross and Daily Guardian, January 1894; l^os- 
tnr’s Peerage, 1882, p 486; Boreign Office List a, 
1853, 1806 ; Life in AhyBainia.] T. S. 

PABKYNS, SiK THOMAS (1001- 
1741), ‘Lueintor,’ hom in 1064 at Bunny, 
six miles from Nottingham, was tho second 
son of Sir Thomas Isham Parkyns (1039- 
1684), first baronet of Bunny, by Anne, sole 
dangmor and heiress of Thomas Oi'easey and 
his wife Elizahoth, daughtar of Sir Thomas 
Qlemham. His grandfathor. Sir Tshnm Par- 
kyns (1601 -107y, had sorvod under Ilonry 
Ilastings, loi-d Loughborough [q. v.], and 
held Aaliby-de-la-Zonoh for Oharics I against 
Fairfax from 20 June 1646 until 28 Feb. 
1646, and his father was created a baronet 
by Charles II in 1681 (information kindly 
suimlied by Mrs. E, L, Badford), 

ThomoB was educated at Westminster 
School under Bushy and Knipe, and in 1680 
he euterod Trinity Oollege, Cambridge, as a 
fellow-commoner. After two years at Oam- 
bridgo he entered as a student of Gray's 
Inn on 18 May 1682, _ Two years later he 
Eiicceodod his father in the baronetcy, and 
henceforth devoted a very energetic mind 
to tho improvement of his estate, A free 
Bohool and four almshouses were ereotod by 
him in Bimny, and he also gave heDs to the 
church, restored the liu-go chancel of Bunny 
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chuicli, and built a vioarago. IIo rebuilt all 
t lie farmbouscs, elotUed the hills ■with woods, 
founded an aqueduct and a de(^, and elected 
the curious tower at Bunny Ilall, ‘ a massy 
pile,’ the patchwork of several generations, 
which ie desciibed and figured by Thorof on 
{Hist, of Nottinghamshire, iii. 94). A com- 
pel ent mathematician, with a good know- 
ledge of the principles of architecture and 
hydroulic.s, Parkyns was his own architect 
and engineer. He constructed mano]>-hous6s 
at Bunny, East Leak, and Ilighfleld Orange, 
Oortlingstock, and he built in the coiu'se of 
three years a park wall tlu'co miles in length, 
which was the first wall of the kind in 
England supported wholly upon arches. Tho 
plan commended itself both on (he score of 
economy and for the advantages which it 
gave to gardeners. Parkyns also testified to 
his hospitality by building a large collar in 
his park, a quarter of a mile from his house. 

Architecture was far from exhausting his 
energy. He took a keen intcroht in educa- 
tion, and in 1716 issued ‘A Practical and 
Grammatical Introduction to tho Latin 
Tongue’ for tho uso of his grandson and of 
Bunny school (NoUingliam, 8vo, two edi- 
lions). He was also an active and exem- 
plary justice of the peace. lie sat upon the 
commissions for the counties of Leicester and 
Nottingham from 1684 until his death, and 
in connection with his duties on the bench 
he published, besides minor pamphlets, ‘A 
Method proposed for the Hiring and Itooord- 
ing of Servants in Husbandry, Arts, Mis- 
terics, &c. Also a Limitation and Appoint- 
ment of the several Bates of Wages ^ (Not- 
tingham, 4to, 1721). 

But it is to his extraordinary passion for 
wrestling that Parltyns owes his celebrity. 
He established an annual wrestling match 
in Bunny Park, and was himself no idle 
patron of the sport. His favourite servants 
were wi'estlers who had given him o fall. 
Wrestling matches were a constant diversion 
to him until tho end of his life, and the com- 
petition that he founded was continued in 
Bunny Park until 1810. Ho discountenanced 
what IS known as the ‘ out play ’ in wrest ling, 
and had many notions of his own on boUi 
the theory and practice of the sport. Those 
he embodied in a curious work entitled ‘ Xlpcr- 
•wiLvda-paTa, The Tun Play, or Oomisli Hugg 
Wreatler,digestodinamethodwhichteaoheth 
to break all holds and throw moat falls mathe- 
matically; of great use to such who under- 
stand the small sword in fencing,’ Notting- 
ham, printed by William Ayscough, 1718, 
4to (2nd edit., corrected, with large additions, 
1714; 8rd edit., 1727, another 1810). The 
baronetrecommends to his readers thepractice 


of throwing contentious persons over tlieh 
heads, and he gives full practical instructioas 
For scholars he demands ‘ middle sized ath! 
letickmen, full hearted and broad shouhloi'ed. 
for wind and strength brawny leg’d and 
arm’d, yet clear limb’d. . . none but beef, 
eaters will go down with mo.’ ‘Whoever 
would bo a compleat wrost ler,’he adds, ‘must 
avoid being overtaken by drink, which very 
much enervates, or being in a passion at tlie 
sight of his adversary.’ In tlie course of the 
work he acknowledges his ohligatlons to Sir 
Isaac Newton, who, porooiviiig his inclination 
to mnthomallcs, Invilod him, 1 hough a fellow 
commoner, to attend his lectures at Trinity 
and to Mr. Cornish, his wrestling master, at 
Gray’s lim. _ ’ 

Another eccentricity of Parkyns was tho 
colloction of stone oollins tliat ho formed in 
tho churchyard at Bunny. Ho solootod ono 
for his own use, and loft tho romainder to 
such pni-ishionors as miglit choose to ho in. 
tarred in thorn. IIo studied physio for tiin 
purpose of bonoliling his poor tenantry ; ho 
was great nt erecting (|uainl. inscriptions on 
his ostato, and until nuddlo age was a vigo- 
rous rimnor and oJiango ringer. It was justly 
said of a man of so many and vohemont 
accomplishments that lie ‘ could throw a 
tenant, combat a paradox, quolo Martial or 
sign a mittimuB with any man of his own 
ago or county.’ It is stated further tliat he 
never knew a day’s illness nut il in his sevenly- 
eiglith year, ‘ when death at last gave him 
tho backfall.’ Dying: at Bunny on 20 Mnroh 
1741, ho was hunod in the cha’ncnl of Bunny 
Ohuroh, wliero is a figure of him in the act of 
wrestling. ‘A man of probity and learning, 
and an excellent magistrate,’ says TJioroton, 
‘ho undoubtedly was, but that a figure of 
him in a bruising position (oven to encounter 
Maslur AUbonos, alias Death) should he in 
such a placo, to mo appears unseemly.’ This 
curious mounmont was wrought by the baro- 
net’s cbaplain in a nuighbonring barn; the 
msqription upon it was written by Dr. Jiobort 
Freind [q. v,] A portrait of Sir Thomas 
Parkyns ‘^Luotator ’ by .lolin Vandorbank is 
preserved at Bunny Hall. 

1^ his first wife, Kiizaholh, sola daughter 
of John Sampson of Breast on, Dorbysliito, 
and granddaughter of .luhu Sampson of 
Ilowhy, Yorkshiro, aldorinan of London, who 
is dceoribed as an ‘ exeullout woman, olevot 
at recipes for strains,’ Parkyns had two sons-- 
Sampson (rf. 1718), and Thomas, who died an 
infant — and two daughters. lie married, 
secondly, in 1727, .lane, dauglitor of George 
Barrat of York, by wliom he loft issue his 
siiooossor,_Sir Thomas ; Goomo, who became 
an ofilcor in General EUiot’s light horse; and 
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one daughter, Anne. Lady Parkyns died in 
August 1740. 

[Betham’s Baronetage, 1803, lii. 44; Oolline’s 
English Baronetage, 1741, iii. 684 j Woleh's 
Alumni "Westmon. p. 242; Poslor’s Urfty'fl Inn 
BagUter, p. 332; Thoroton’s Hist, of Ifotting- 
hnmshiro, i. 93-7 ; Bailey’s AniiaU of Notting- 
hamshire, iii. 928, 1190; Brown’s Nottingham- 
shire Worthies, p. 379 ; Ohiimhera’s Book of Days, 
i. 436-7; EetrospectiveBev.xi. 1 60-73 ; Boaseand 
Courtney’s Bibl. Oornub,; Diet, of Areh. vi. 51 ; 
Oianger's New Wonderful Museum, i. 79-81; 
Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. iv. 844 ; Gant.Mag. 1737 pp. 
120, 182 1 741 p. 221; Nichols’s Leicester. ; Orcse- 
well’sPrintinginNottinghamshire, 1863.] T. S. 

PARKYNS or PERKINS, Sib WIL. 
LIAM (1049 ?-lfl98), conspirator, the son of 
■William Parkyns, a London merchant, was 
born in London about 1649. lie was ad- 
mitted of the Inner Temple in 1671, and was 
called to the bar in 1076. Ho was knighted 
at Whitehall on 10 Juno 1681. He acquired 
a good practice, and, inheriting considerable 
wealth from his father, became prominent in 
the city ns a devoted adherent of the court 
party, an abhorrer at the time of the Bx- 
cluston Bill, and, after the revolution, os an 
inveterate Jacobite ; though, in order to retain 
his luorativo oiRce as one of the six clerks in. 
the court of chancery, he had taken the oath 
of allegiance to William HT. After the death 
of Queen Mary in 1096 ho associated himself 
with Sir George Barclay [q. v.], Robert Ohar- 
no^ [q. v.], Captain George Porter, ‘ Scum ’ 
Goodman, and others, in their design to kid- 
naper to assassinate William. Their scheme 
was communicated to James II early in 
1695, hut no sanction to proceed in the 
mattm* was forthcoming from him, and the 
plot was necessarily suspended upon Wil- 
liam’s departure for Plsndera in May. It 
was resumed upon Barclay’s lauding in Eng- 
land in January 1696 with a commission 
from James, not only to provoke a Jacobite 
rising, bnt to ‘ do such other acts of hoetility 
against the Prince of Orange as might ho for 
the royal service.’ Barclay persuaded Par- 
kyns that these words wore meant to cover 
on attack upon the king’s poiuon. Parkyns 
was too gouty to toke a very active shore in 
any desperate deed, but bo provided horses, 
saddles, and weapons for accomplices to the 
number of forty, and was promised a high 
post in the Jacobite army. Upon the die- 
ooveay of the plot by Thomas Prondergost 
Fq. V.], active search was made for Parkyns. 
Nothing was found in his house in Oovont 
Garden, but at his country seat in Warwick- 
shire were revealed arms and accoutremonts ' 
snificient to equip a troop of eavalry. On . 
10 March he nims^ was oiTcsted in the , 
TOU. XV. 


Temple ond committed to Newgate. His 
trial took place on 24 March. The new act 
for regulating the procedure in cases of high 
treason camo into force on 26 March, and he 
pleaded hard that he ought to be tried under 
Its provisions. But theconiisol for the crown 
stood on their extreme right, and his request 
was denied. He drfonded himself with 
ability, but the testimony of Captain George 
Porter [q. v.], who had turned king’s evidence, 
was most explicit, and he was promptly found 

f uilly and condomued to death. Great en- 
eavonrs were used to induce Poi'kyus to 
coufosa aU he knew, and a deputation of nine 
members of parliament visited bim in New- 
gate for this purpose. He confessed his com- 
plicity in the plot, but he would not name 
the flvo persons whom he was to send to as- 
sist in the assassination ; he stated that he 
had seen James’s commission, but refused to 
give the names of those whom he had nomi- 
nated to cominiasions in his regiment. He 
gave somo additional particulars to the bishop 
of Ely, to whom ho also confrsaed the irre- 
gularities of his life, and upon whom his 

f enerosity mode on impression ; hut it was 
eld that there was no ground for a peti- 
tion, ond Parkyns was executed on Tower 
Hill, along with Sir .Tohn Priend, on 18 April 
1696, At the place of exooution three non- 
juring clorgymtm, Jeremy Collier, Cook, ond 
Snatt, appearod on the platform with the 
criminals ; and just provious to the comple- 
tion of the sentonou Collier publicly absolved 
PorkyuB, performing the oerumony with the 
imposition of hands. Every one was as- 
tonished by the boldness of the act, while 
orthodox iiorsons objocled not only to abso- 
Intioii having been granted at all under such 
mrciimstances, but to the use of the cere- 
mony of imposition of hands, which was not 
practised by tho oliurob of England. The two 
archbishops and ten biehopapubliriied 'A De- 
claration concerning the Irregular and Scan- 
dalous Proceedings.’ Cook and Snatt were 
committed to Newgate; Collier absconded, 
and unblisbed a defence of his conduct. 1^ 
this be stated that Parkyns had scut for him 
repeatedly in Newgate, and desired that the 
aMolution of the churoh might bo pronounced 
the day before his execution. On that day 
Collier was refused admission to the prison ; 
he had therofore gone to the place ot execu- 
tion and given the absolution there. He 
denied that Sir William had confessed to 
him that ho was privy to the inlcudod assas- 
sination. Parky ns’s head wan exposed upon 
Temx)le Bar. his wife Susanna, daughter 
und coheir of Thomas Blackwell of Bushy, 
Horlfrrdshiru, whom he married at S(. Mil- 
dred’s, Bread Street, on 26 June 1673, Parkyns 

T 
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loft a daughter, who is said to have oonfirmod 
him in his resolve to compromise none of his 
associates. His nephew, Captain Matthew 
Smith [q. v.], was a notorious Jacohite in- 
triguer. Parkyns was the last Englishman 
who was tried for high treason under the old 
system of procedure. 

[Chester’s London Harnage Licensos, 1021; 
Lb Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights, p. 3.51 ; Com- 
mons’ Journals, 1 and 2 April 1696, Macaulay’s 
History, chap. xxi. ; Lathbury’s Hist, of tha 
Nonjurors, p. 168 i Burnet’s Own Time, iv. 
290-307, 836 ; State Trials, vol, xiii. ; State 
Tracts, iii. 692-8 ; Evelyn’s Diary, 19 April 
1696; Calamy’s Life, i. 382, 883 ; ll^lph’s His- 
tory, ii. 640 , Lettres Historiqurs, 1696, ix. 660- 
563; Vernon’s Onrrospondence, od. Q. P. H. 
James, 1841, p, 2; Maephorson’s Original Let- 
ters , A Letter to the Three Absolvers . . , hoing 
Beflections on the Papers delivered by Sir John 
Priend and Sir William Parkyns to the Sheriffs 
of London, 1 696 ; A Defence of the Absolution 
given to Sir William Perkins; Wheatley and 
Cunningham’s London, iii. 359 ; see also articles 
PonTBB, G-xouan; Oiiabhock, Bonnnr; and 
Babcut, Sib Gronon.] T. S. 

PABLEY, PETER (pseudonym). [Sso 
Maetdt, Wiiliam, 1801-1867; and Mos- 
Enan, Heoboe.] 

PARMENTIBR, JAMES (JACQUES) 
(1668-1780), painter, bom in France in 1608, 
was nephew of the celebrated painter, Se- 
bast6 Bourdon, who encouraged and gave him 
instruction in drawing, and would have done 
more for him but for his death in 1G71. 
After some further instruction from a rela- 
tion, Formentier came to England in Sqi- 
tember 1676, to work under J. 0. De La 
Fosse, the decorative painter, who was then 
engaged in painting tho cuilingsatthe Duke 
of Montagu’s house m Bloomsbury, for which 
Parmentier laid in the dead colours. IIo was 
then sent over by 'Willinm TII to the royal 
palace at Loo in IloUand, and gained favour 
for his decorative skill ; but ho throw up his 
work through a dispul e wil h Marot, who was 
surveyor of the royal palaces in IloUand. 
Parmentier then returned to France, and 
made a visit to Italy. Being of 1 ho protostant 
faith, he left Franco again for En;^and after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and 
returned to London. Not finding sufficient 
patronage there, he accepted on invitation to 
go down to Yorkshire, where he found plenty 
of employment for some years, painting many 
portraits, and, among other historical works, 
an altar-piece of ‘TheLord’s Supper ’for Holy 
Wnity Ohimoh, Hull, presented by himsolf 
in return for the hospitality shown him there ; 
another altar-piece for St, Peter’s Church at 
Leeds, and astairoaseforthe Duke of Norfolk 


at Worksop Manor, Nol 1 inghamshire. Qb 
the death in 1721 of Louis LagueiTe fq.vl 
Parmentier returned to London, hoping to 
succeed to Lagnerre’s praelico as a decon. 
tive painter. lie did nol, however, obtain 
what he wanted, and, falling into indifferent 
circumstances, determined to return to Hoi. 
land and finish his days among relatives at 
Amsterdam. This intention was frustrated 
by his doath, which took place in London on 
2 Deo. 1730. Ho was buried in St. Pnnl'o 
Covent Garden. When in Holland, Par! 
mentier paint ed the coiling and two ohimnoy. 
pieces in the chief room of the royal palace 
at Binnenhof, now the pnrliamont-houae at 
tlio Hague. He was a momhor of the guild 
of St. Luko at tho Hague, becoming a muster 
on 1 Dec. 1608. At Paint era’ Hall in Lon- 
don there is a painting by him of ‘Diana and 
Bndymion.’ A portrait of St, Evromond 
by himwuB engraved more I him once; onerf 

Lord-chiof-justico Sir , Tamos Reynolds ires 
engraved by .T.Faher in raoKi!olint,andanot]ier 

of Marot, menlionod above, by J. Gole, aloo 
in mozzotiut. Olando Du Bose [q. v.], the en- 
graver, wos to ongravo a lorgo print of tho 
‘Temple of Solomon,’ after n painting by 
Parmentier, but it is doubtful wliother this 
was over executed. 

[Vortuo’s Diaries (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
28l)_76); Bodgravo’sDlct. of Artists, Dusaionx'! 
Artist™ Franqais iV I’Elmiigor ; Obroon’s A^ 
chief voor Nodorliindbcho Kniistgi'schii'doiiis, t, 
180.] L. 0. 

PARNELL, CHARLES STEWART 
(1846-1891), political loader, was second son 
of John Henry Parnoll (rf. 1869) of Avon- 
dale, 00 . Wicklow, by his wife Doha Tiidor, 
daughtor of Commodoro Charles Stewart of 
the United States navy. His griuidfathei, 
William Piiiiioll, who first Bottled at Avon- 
dale, co. Wicklow; liisgroat-grandfathcr,®! 
John Parnell; and his grand-uncle, Henry 
Brook Parnell, first baron Coiigloton, are 
noticed separately. Thomns Ihiiiiull (167^ 
1718) [q. v,l tho poet, wus among his kins- 
men. _ The family hod come to Irffiand ftom 
Oheshiro during thoroign of Charles II (H BAD, 
CoJiffleion I’aatnmi Present, 1887). Parnsirs 
father and grandfather shared the aspiration 
of tho Irish nationalists of llioir time; while 
his American mother iiilioritcd a strong 
hatred of England, and acknowledged muon 
sympathy witli the fenian organisation which 
was formed about 1868 for tho avowed ob- 
jects of separating Ireland from England 
and of establishing an Irish republic [see 
O’JlAitoNT, John]. 

Parnell was born at Avondale on 27 June 
184.6. Ho waa educated chiefly in England 
at a private school at Yeovil, Somerset, and 
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by two private tutors — ^the Eev. Mr. Barton 
at Kirk Langlw, Derbyshire, and the Eev. 
Mr.Wishaw at (Jhipping Norton, Oxfordsliire. 
His vacations were spent mainly in Dublin in 
the old red-brick mansion, 14 Upper Temple 
Street, wbieb bad long been the town house 
of the family. On 1 July 1865 ha matricu- 
lated, at the age of nineteen, as a pensioner 
from Magdalene College, Cambridge, While 
a lad he was distant and reserved, though 
warmly attached to the few whom ha made 
hiB friends. One of his teachers writes that 
hewas quick, ‘ and interesting to teach,’ but 
<not a great favourite with his companions.’ 
His career at Cambridge, which lasted for 
nearly four years, was undistinguished. A. 
diffident youth, giving no promise of a re- 
markable future, he left the university with- 
out a degree at the end of May 1800, 

From 1869, when he left Cambridge, until 
1872 Parnell remained at Avondale. lie 
stood well in the estimation of his own class, 
and was regarded as a retiring country gentle- 
man of oonsoi'vative tendencies. lie showed 
some liking for cricket, and was captain of 
a Wicklow ‘eleven.’ He also became an 
officer in the Wicklow militia. In 1872-3 
ho travelled in the United States. On return- 
ing home he was chosen a member of the 
synod of the diseetablished church, and ho 
was high sheriff of co. Wicklow in 1874. 

Daring the same year he plnnged into Irish 
pohtics. TTis attention had first been drawn 
to tbem by the fenian movement wbieb hod 
come to a head in 1806-7. That movement 
he had watched, he teUe us, ‘ with interest 
snd attention.’ A sister writes : ‘ It was 
the occasion of the execution of tho Man- 
chester martyrs [three fenians banged in 
Manchester in 1807 for hilling o policeman 
while they ware trying to rescue fenian 
prisoners] that first called forth an expres- 
sion of aveisloii for England on my brother's 
part, and sol him thinkmg and brooding over 
the wrongs of his country. This indigna- 
tion was oxireme, and from that time there 
was a marked change in him — lie was 
tlien twsnty-one years of age.’ Isaac Butt 
[n. V.], who defended the fenian prisoners in 
1865, and was impressed by their earnest- 
ness, bad founded in 1870 the Home Eulo 
Association for the rostoration of an Irish 
uorliament. At the same time he placed 
nimself at the head of the Amnesty Asso- 
ciation, formed for the purpose of obtaining 
the release of the fenian prisoners. Thus the 
fenian and home-rule organisations ran, dur- 
ing Butt’s rigiim and in Parudl's youtli, 
side Iw side. 

In March 1874 Parnell introduced himaelf 
to Butt at his residence in Henrietta Street, 


Dublin, and offered him hie services. ‘ I have 
got a great recruit,’ Unit .said at the tune; 
‘young PameU— ahisloricnamo — und,unli*si 
1 am mistaken, the Saxon will find him iiii 

ugly customer, though he is a d d gooil- 

looWg fellow,' Colonel Taylor, M.P. for co. 
Dublin, had just acce^ited the office of chan- 
cellor of the duchy oi Lancaster in Disraeli’s 
new ministry, and had therefore vacated his 
seat. Parnell came forward to oppose liis re- 
election. The young candidal e’e llrst speech 
was a complete failure, and he was hope- 
lessly beaten at the poll. But in April 1875 
he was elected for co. Meath in place of John 
Martin [q. v.l, the veteran Young Jrelander, 
who had died on 29 March. On 32 .^ril 
Parnell took his seat in the house. Tour 
days later be made his first speech, opposing 
in committee a bill for the preecrvation oT 
peace in Ireland. He mainlained that ‘in 
the neglect of the princiiilos of self-govern- 
ment lay the root of all Irish trouble,’ and 
‘that Ireland was not a geographical frog- 
ment, hut a nation’ (IlANaA.iin, ccxxiii. 
1643-6). On fourteen other occasions Par- 
nell spoke during the session ; but ho made 
no particular improssion. 

Parnell’s sympathy with the fenian move- 
ment draw from him his first notable utler- 
anoo in the House of Commons. On 80 June 
1876 Sir Michael Hicks Beach, tho chief 
secretary for Ireland, spoolring on the sub- 
ject of home rulo, inculenlally described 
tho fenians arrested at Manelie-lDr as ‘llio 
Manchester mill derei's.’ At tho words ‘Man- 
olipster murderers ’ there was a ory of ‘No, 
no 1 ’ from the Irish bonohes. Sir Michael 
expressed ‘ regret that thoro is any hon. 
member in this house who will apologise 
for murder.’ Thereupon Parnell said : ‘ I 
wish to soy, es publicly and directly as I 
con, that I do not believe, and I never 
shall believe, that any murder was com- 
mitted at Manebester.’ So ‘spirited and 
defiant ’ a ‘ defence of the Manchestor men 
in the House of Commons ’ attracted tho at- 
tention of tlio fenian organieatioiis. The 
fenians had lost all confidouooin Butt ; Par- 
nell had shocked and defied the house — 
that in the eyes of the feiiuuis was the Iruo 
policy. In 1870 I’amoll made another ad- 
vance which commended him to tho fbninns. 
He joined the Amnesty Association, 

By 1877 Butt had ceased, except in name, 
to lead. The Irish party lacked unity; (here 
was no recognised soliemo of operation, and 
no directing mind. The Irish member was 
an object of derision, and Parnell keenly 
felt the humiliation of tlio position. In 1877 
he resolved to make tho Irish party a power 
in parliamont. The English parlies m the 
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House of OommouB liad reduced llio re- 
presentatives of his country to impotenoy. 
He would turn the tables on the British 
members of parliament. He would fight all 
English parties, would declare war on the 
English nation, and attack the House of 
Commons itself. Ho determined to syste- 
matise the plan of obstructing the business 
of the house, which had already been prac- 
tised occasionally by J. G. Biggar, M.P. for 
Cavan, in alliance with Mr. F. It, O'Don- 
nell and Mr. O’Conor Power. My ' policy,’ 
he said, ‘is not a policy of conciliation, but 
n policy of retaliation.’ Accordingly from 
1877 onwards his obstructive tactics were 
worked unceasingly, and rapidly fulfilled his 
object of br^ing discredit on the House of 
Commons. His aims first became apparent in 
the discussion on the Prisons Bill of tho home 
secretary, Mr. Cross, in June 1877; every clause 
was obstinately opposed, and motions for ad- 
journment were crowded one upon the other. 
On 2 July 1877 Parnell contrived that the 
House of Commons should sit from 4 r.M. loll 
7.16 A.M. the next morning in a vain attempt 
to pass the vote for the army reserve. 
Seventeen divisions were taken. Similar 
debates were organised 1w Parnell in the 
same month, while the South Africa BUI 
was in committee. On 26 July the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer moved (but did not 
press tho motion) that Parnell be suspended 
from the service of the house tiU tho 27th, 
for having wilfuUy and persistently ob- 
structed public business and lor being ‘ guUty 
of contempt of this house,’ On 27 J uly strong 
resolutions to meet the action of Parnell and 
his friends ware adopted by largo majorities. 
Nevertheless on SI J uly the house, owing to 
Parnell’s persistence in hispolicy, eat continu- 
ously from 4 p.u. tUl 6 p.U. on the following 
evening, in order to pass the South AfrioaBill 
throngn committee. This was at the time 
the longest recorded sitting of tho Houso of 
Commons. Butt doscribod Parnell’s tactics 
as ‘ simply revolutionary.’ At a meeting of 
home-rule members on 6 Aug. they declared 
the policy ‘reprehensible, and likely to prove 
disastrous tothelloiiieBulecanse.’Buttsoou, 
however, perceived that Parnell’s conduct 
met with approval among the home-rulers in 
the Irish constituencies, and on 14 Jan. 1878, 
at a conference in Dublin^ he gave it some 
countenance. In the ensuing session a oom- 
mittee was formed to revise tho rules of the 
House of Commons, with a view to sap- 
pressing obstruction. Parnell served on it, 
and actively resisted any oppressive restric- 
tions on debate. On 12 April 1878 ho took 
part in a disorderly debate on the murder of 
the Earl of Leitrim, an Irish landlord, and 


for a second time— and now by some of Ih 
Irish colleagues — he was charged in the hoen 
urith apologising for murder. On 6 May im 
the death of Bui t, and tho election of 'William 
Shaw [ 5 . v.] as loader of tho liome-roW 
greatly inoreased Ins power. On 6 July^ 
showed his strength by keeping the houee, 
while discussing the Army Discipline 
in session from 1.40 s.ig. on Saturday tilj 
12.16 on Sunday morning. Six days latet 
ho moved to censure tho speaker for liariiu; 
directed special notes to bo taken of his 1 ^ 
his friends’ speeches. The motion was n. 
jeoted by 421 votes to 29. One of the inoi. 
dental elToole of Pornoll’s treatment of the 
Army Discipline Bill was to abolish the use 
of the Inslv in the army. 

But Parnell was not content with hij 
efforts to ‘ block ’ the business of tbs Ilouse 
of Commons. English opinion, which ha 
contomiied, wa<i to bo further oufragod, Us 
had made up his mind to eoiieolidalo and to 
dominate all the scatterud forces, whethei 
inside or ontsido parliament, which aimed at 
securing for Ireland lugislativo iiidopondonce, 
Every Irislimiiii who fnvoiirod a forward and 
aggressivo policy, wild her in n revolutionary 
or a const it utional direction, was to ba 
brought under the samo biimior, and tho 
united army was to humiliate England, and 
woe to wring homo rule from her after aha 
had heoii humiliated. Encouraged by tho 
raccoss with which I'aruoll pursued the war 
in parliament, the Ibniniin. wlio aimed at the 
complete SBveranco of Iroland from Engbrnd, 
wore bestirring thomHolvos. l^'miiaiiiam waa 
then divided into two main bodies; the 
I.11.B., or Irish Eopubliean Brotherhood 
(whoso contro wos in Ireland, with hood- 
quarters in Paris), and tho Olan-na-Qael 
(whoso centre was in America). The that 
■body reprosonlod the party of ‘ oiieii warfare,' 
or old feniaiis, and its funds wore chiefly 
used for introducing arms into Ireland in 
anticipation of an inaurrectiou ; tbs second 
party — ^tho new feniaiis — ^wa.s prepared to 
strike England any wlioro and anyhow. Po^ 
noil seiiii'd ovory opportunity that offered to 
manifest his admiration of the feniaus, In 
December 1877 Mr. Davitt and other mem- 
bers of the Irish Bopuhlican Brotherhood 
wero released from prison on tickot-of-lesYO. 
Parnell met them in Dublin, and took nort 
in the public rejoicing. Mr. Davitt rejoined 
the fouiati organisation, and spent tho 
autumn of 1878 in America, in oonaalts- 
tion with tho leaders of the Clan-iia-Osal. 
One of tho latter, Mr. .John Devoy, a fenisn 
of 1807, proposed to him that the fenisn 
bodies slioiild buck up Parnellj and support 
‘a movement of open and cunstitutionslagi* 
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tation.’ Hitherto thafenians had refused all 
association with merely parliamentary agi- 
tators. Addressing a meeting of extreme na- 
tionalists at New York on 13 Oot. 1878, Mr. 
Daritt, while expressing sympathy with the 
suspicions attaching to all memhers of par- 
liament in the eyes of the fenians, sag^stod 
that the obstruotionist party led by Parnell 
was of a different calibre from Butt andButt’s 
predecessors. ‘They ore,’ ho said, ‘young 
and talented Irishmen, who are possessed of 
courage and persistency, and do what they 
can to assist Ireland.’ Mr. Dovoy followed, and 
explicitly recommended the revolutionists to 
join in constitutional agitation for their own 
ends. They should enter into the public life 
of the country; they should seek to influence 
the parliamentary, municipal, and poor-law 
elections, and thus gain the confldenco of the 
whole people. 

This policy, known as ‘the new depar- 
ture,’ was more flilly defined m terms which 
were telegraphed to Dublin, and published in 
the nationalists’ newspaper, the ‘ Fraeman’s 
Journal,’ on 11 Doe. 1878. Parnoll was pro- 
mised the support of the Olan-na-Gael in 
America, and of its agents in Ireland, on 
five conditions; a general declaration in 
fiivour of self-government was to he substi- 
tuted for ‘ tho federal demand ; ’ the land 
question was to be vigorously agitated on the 
■basis of a peasant proprietary;’ sectarian 
issues were to he excluded fl'om the plat- 
form; Irish members of parliament were in- 
variably to vote together, wore to pursue on 
aggressive policy, and were to resist coercive 
legislation; finally, they were to advocate 
the cause of all struggling nationalities in 
the British Empire and elsewhere. Although 
Parnell had, on 27 Sept. 1879, announced 
himself os a federalist, he had little hesita- 
tion in accepting these torms as a basis of 
alliance between himself and the fonions in 
America. The oUianco accorded with his 
ambition to unite Irishmen all over the 
world, and to mass all organisations, revolu- 
tionist and constitutional, in combination 
against ‘the common enemy.’ But a very 
small seotion of the 01an-na/-6ael provod 
ready to ratify the compact, and he had to 
bring his personal powers of persuasion to 
bear on the fonian chiefs before tho suggested 
union could he rendered effective. 

Early in 1878 Mr. Dovoy and Mr. Davitt 
arrived in Europe. The former, after malring 
vain efforts to induce the directory of the 
Irish Bepuhlican Brotherhood atParis to sup- 
port his plans, Joined Mr, Davitt in Ireland. 
There for the mst time Mr, Dovoy met Par- 
uell,_ and discussed ‘ Uie new departure ’ in 
detail. At the moment a partial famine was 
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causing acute distress among the farming 
population. The opportunity was presented 
of creating an agrarian agitation on a largo 
scale, and of thereby furthering the cause of 
union between constitutionalists and revolu- 
tionists under Pamell's direct auspices. 

In the early months of 1879 Mr. Davitt 
and Mr. Devoy visited Mayo, where the 
fenian organisations were strong in Ireland, 
and where there was much agrarian dis- 
tress. They addressed meetings on the in- 
justice of existing land laws. On 7 Juno 
1879, at Westport, oo. Mayo, Faruell for the 
first lime publicly Joined Mr, Davitt in the 
work. A meeting had been convened with a 
view to recommending the new policy to the 
feuians; it had been denounced beforehand 
by the archbishop of Tuam in a published 
letter as likely to encourage secret societies 
whose object was outrage. Parnell attended 
and moved a resolution declaring tho neces- 
sity of a sweeping roachustment of the land 
laws in 1 he iiiterosl of the tenant. Although 
he had felt eomo scruples in graft ttig on the 
national movement any merely agrarian ques- 
tion, he had carefully considered the condi- 
tions of Irish land tenure, and hod come to 
the conclusion that tho best solution would 
he found in tho purohnse of the land by tlie 
tenants. In Fehinxaty 1877 he had vainly 
introduced the Irish Church Act Amend- 
ment Bill, with the object of facilitating the 
purchase of their holdings by the tenants 
of the diRostablished Irimi church. ‘ You 
must show tho landlords,’ ho now I old the 
Westport tenants, ‘that you intond to hold 
a firm grip on your homestoads and lands.’ 
‘A good land hill, tho planting of the people 
in tlio soil,’ would bo followed, ho foretold, 
by an Irish parliament. On the samo plot- 
form Mr. Davitt congratulated Pornoll on his 
success 'm blocki^ tho maohineiy of the 
English House of Commons.’ Tho meeting 
was deemed satisfactory by the section of the 
Olan-no-Gael leadors favourable to the new 
policy. On 16 Aug, 1879, after the ground 
had been thus cleared, a society called ‘ The 
National Land League for Mayo ’ was formed 
at a convention held at Oastlohar ; it was 
hasod on a declaration that ' the land of Ire- 
land holougod to tho people,’ but tho prin- 
ciple of compensation to landlords was ad- 
mitted. 

Parnoll seemed at first reluctant to extend 
the land moremout to tho whole of Ireland, 
but ho was easily convinced of the necesj 
sity. In October 1879 tho National Land 
League of Ireland was founded at a con- 
vention in Dublin, and Parnoll was chosen 
p'RAidonl. Tho league announced tho two- 
fold auu of hringmg about a reduction of 
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raclnrents and of ptomoUng tlie transfcrenoa 
of tlie ownersLip of the land to the occupiers. 
A. manifesto, addressed by the executive to 
the Irish race, appealed for support for the 
league on these terms. But the league had 
other than agrarian objects. Four of t he orig i- 
iial offleera were, or had boon, members of the 
Irish Bepublicau Brotherhood, and all sym- 
pathised with the demand for legislative 
independence. The league was intended to 
advance that cause ; but, in order to attract 
to it all men of nationalist opinions, in 
accordance with the principles 01 ‘ the new 
departure,’ it was judged prudent not to_ de- 
fine its political aims. The Irish Beimblicau 
Brotherhood, however, remained indoxihle, 
and os a body declined its aid, although the 
directory believed in tlio genuineness of Par- 
nell’s hatred of England, and received the ad- 
vances he made to thorn in a friendly spirit. 
But, despite the action of the ’old fenian’ 
leaders, many unofficial memhara of the fenian 
body joined the land league and worked 
under Parnell’s command. Parnell devoted 
himself with infinite energy to consolidating 
the new association. At Navan, on 11 Oct., 
he advised the farmers to offer what they 
considered fair rent, and, if it was refused, 
to pay none until the landlords came to 
their souses. JIo told the Irish electoral 
league at Manchester on 10 Nov. that 
Ireland had struck against the payment of 
unjust rents. Fair rents, he thought, should 
be paid for thirty years, and the land should 
then become the proporty of the tenant. 

At the first meeting of the league Parnell 
had been invited to proceed to America to 
obtain pecuniary assistanco. Accordingly, 
on ill l)ec. 1879, ho embarked at Queens- 
town for New York, and arrived off Sandy 
Hook on 1 Jan. 1880. On 4 .Tan. he ad- 
dressed some seven thousand iwrsons atGil- 
more’p Garden, Now York. lie solicited 
contributions both for the homo-rule organi- 
sation and for thcfamine-stricbon pensautry ; 
the two funds wore to bo kept separate (New 
Yorli Nation, 8 Jan. 1880). Five hundred 
pounds was handed to Parnell, and Avas dis- 
tributed in Mnyo and Qolway. But neither 
relief of distress nor the collection of funds 
for either the parliamentary parly or the land 
league exhausted the objects of ParneU’s mis- 
sion. Ilis leading object was to exert his per- 
sonal iuflueuoc on the Irish rovolutionists in 
America so as to induco them to aooept fully 
‘the new departure,’ and to co-operato in the 
movement for legislative iudopendenoc. In 
a conversation with a Now York journalist on 
the outward voyage, while reiorring with 
satisfaction to the diminution in the value of 
lend already eflbcted by the land-league operor 


tlone, he oonfossed his need ol unffiviiltj 
fenian support if tho system of Irish m. 

vomment was to he altered. Personally 
would join no illegal body or secret society 
but the fenian organisations and fenian syia! 
pathics he reguived to liavo at his back, 
In the opinion of a shroAvd and oxneriencai 
Irish nationalist member, Parnell’s policy 
was impracticable, ‘lie will have to talk 
treason in America. How will he run the 
gauntlet of the IIouso of Commons afte^ 
wards?’ Bnt Parnell’s negotiations -win 
the Olan-no-Gaol succeeded. lie soon woa 
the confidence of its leadevs, who formidly 
adopted ‘ tho now dopiivturo.’ Parnell at the 
sainetimcavoidod making himself ruspousibla 
for the violont acts of tho chin, and cultivated 
no genuine intimacy with its urgnnisoia. He 
spared no efibrt to gain an ascendency over 
the rank and fib', and to convince them that 
tho policy of combining constitutional aad 
rovolulionary agitation was tho only means 
of bringing England to her kuoos. But the 
inner machinery of th(> eliiii he neither studied 
nor sought to control, 

After accept iiig I’arncll as their ally, the 
clan organised his inDutings in America, filled 
llio halls whoro he spoke, and contributed to 
his fund for tho distressed tominls, Atl^ 
sumo lime he was anxious to win all the 
sympathy and pecuniary aid prissiblo, and 
I uerefoTP did not udhoro solely 1 0 tlii' mode of 
apipoal Avliioh suited Iho revolutionisls. He 
varied his tone so as I 0 satisfy not only the 
foiiion but tho paciili! land rolormor and the 
homo-ruler among Irlsh-Amoricans, and he 
often confined himself to purely jihilanthropie 
uttorancos so as to effeol iiiilly reach tho ini' 
partialAmerinnnpulilic. The leading citizena 
of tho United Bliitos njinnared with him on 
tho platform. Henry Ward lleuoher sup- 

S orted him at Brooklyn on 9 •Inn,, and Won- 
oil Phillips at 1 lobton tlu'tiu diiys later, Ailer 
speaking to largo audiences at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Jiidiunapolis, I’ooriii (llliuoia), 
Oambridgo (MnssuchusoUs), Albany, and 
othor places, ho wns accorded, its in the caee 
of Kossuth, Dr. .Tohn England [q. Vi] in 182G, 
and Bomo othor visitors, t ho honour of an In- 
vitation to address tho House of llepru'-Bula- 
livos at "Washington on Iho ovoning of 2 Pol). 
Tliis distinction was secured mainly tlivough 
tho olTorls of Capiain O'Mengher (Jondt)n,a 
inombor of IhoOhui-nu^Gael, iind a fenian oi 
1807. The gallorioa wore oroAvdwl, but tl» 
members present aro said (o havu been few. 
Parnell spoke ohiofiy of the means by which 
he proposed to rovoliil ionise the land lunuio 
of Ireland by e,vpropriaLinglhelaiiillordsiirier 
(hey had been fairly compensated for their 
interests (liejw/'t, pp. 19 20). On 4 Fob. 
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he was received by the president, and visited 
the memhera of the cabinet. Subsequently 
he addressed the legislatures of five states, 
At Cincinnati, on 20 Feb., he apOke out 
boldly m a revolutionary sense. ‘ None of 
ns,’ he said, ‘ whether we are in America or 
Ireland, or wherever we may be, will be 
satisfied until we have destroyed the last 
link which keeps Ireland bound to England ’ 
{JmA World, 6 March 1880). Visits to 
Iowa followed, and on 6 MMch he arrived 
in Toronto. On 8 March, while at Montreal, 
he learned that Lord Beaconsfield’s ministry 
was about to dissolve parliament, and he 
thereupon brought his tour to a close. He 
at once travelled to New York, and hastily 
summoned a conference, at which the foun- 
dation of the American land league was laid 
and arrangements forforwarding to him pecu- 
niary contributions completed. On 21 March 
he landed at Queenstown, and three days later 
filament was dissolved. LordBeaconsfield, 
in announcing the dissolution, dcclsi'ed that 
Parnell was organising a movement iiilreland 
which would menace the unity of the British 
empire. 

I'arnell was welcomed hack by the feuions 
of Cork, who presented him with an address; 
and he straightway engaged in the parlia- 
mentaij elections. Although the original 
laws of the land league forbade the ap^ica- 
tion of any of its fund to parliamentary 
purposes, FarneU drew 2,000f. from its ex- 
chequer, m order to eimport the parliamentary 
struggle. Thelrish Bepublicon Brotherhood 
was still unconverted, and there were signs 
that it was bent on resisting his growing 
power. At meetings which heattendod atEn- 
niscoi'lhy on 28 March 1880, and on 30 April 
at thsEotunda at llubliiiiwhen adcvelopment 
of the constitution of the land league was 
under consideration, attempts at disturbance 
were made by the fenione. At the second 
meeting he Lold the story how a gentleman 
gave him thirty dollare on a platform in 
America, with the remark, ‘ Here are five 
dollars for bread, and twenty-five dollars for 
lead.’ The story was repeated on at least 
one other platform. The rank and file of the 
Irish Eeiiublican Brotherhood showed no fur- 
ther opposition to Parnell, although the chiefs 
still withheld thoir sanction and support. 

The result of the general election was the 
return of the liberals to cilice. Parnell, who 
wae elected for three conetdtuencies — Meath, 
Mayo, and Cork city, chose to sit for the lost. 
The home-rule party coneisted of eixty- 
eight members. A few were lukewarm in the 
cause, and proved inefllcient workers. But 
the mmority wore new men, who had been 
selected by Parnell &om various classes of 


society for their activity and habits of obe- 
dience, and on 17 May he was elected chair- 
man of the home-rule party in the house 
Over his parliamentary supportere he hence- 
forth exerted on iron sway which is un- 
paralleled in parliamentary annals. 'With 
very few of his followers did he encourage 
any social intimaev. In private life he held 
aloof from most or them. Their husiaess in 
public afiairs was to fear and obey him. 

Outside the house, too, Parnell hod become 
a foe whom the English government could no 
longer despise. He had the support not only 
of ue Olan-no-Gael and many members of 
the Irish Bepubhean Brotherhood, but also 
of the land lea^e and the tenant-farmers 
and peasantry o^reland. Moreover, without 
an^ efforts on his part, the suspioions with 
which the catholic ohurch in Ireland hod at 
first viewed him were quieted, and the mass 
of the priests and many of the bishops had 
dedoreu themselves his active allies. Such 
forces were not homogeneous ; many of the 
oomponentparts were divided from each other 
by strong antipathies. But Parnell’s skilful 
hand and iron wiU — his personal power alone 
— held the great army together for nearly ten 
years. 

Tho new parliament met on 29 April. 
There was much distress in IrelamL many 
evictions, and general discontent. 'VviUiam 
Edward Forster [q. v.], a stateemon of high 
reputation, had been made ohisf secretary for 
Ireland. Earl Cowpsr was lord lieutouant. 
The government at once introduced a reme- 
dial measure, giving compensation to tenants 
on eviction. Tho bill was maimed in the 
commons and rejected by tbs lords on 3 Ang. 
Its rejection added fuel to tbs agrarian agita- 
tion which the land league was fomenting in 
Ireland. In April and May the league had 
greatly extended its operations ; organisers 
had been despatched to form new branches in 
all directions, and Parnell had not relaxed tho 
earnestness with which he first flung himself 
into this agitation. On 18 Sopt, he made a 
speech atEnnis which marked on epoch in the 
strnggla ‘ 'When a man,’ he told his peasant 
hearers, ' takes a form from which ano&er has 
been evicted, you must shun him on the road- 
side whenyou meet him, yon must shun him in 
tho streets of the town, you must shun him at 
the sho]|>oounler, you must shun him in the 
fair and in the market-place, and even in 
the house of worship, by leaving him severely 
alone, by putting him into a moral Coventry, 
by isolating him from tho rest of his hind os 
if ho was a leper of old — ^you must show him 
your detostalion of the crime he has com- 
mitted; and yon may depend upon it, if tho 
population of a county in Ireland cany out 
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thib doetiine, tliat there 'will be no iniui bO 
full of avarice, so lost to shame, as to dare 
the public opinion of all right-tbinhiiig mon 
■within the county, and to transgress your 
unwritten code of laws.’ 

The method of intimidation thus recom- 
mended by Parnell was at once adopted in 
its full rigour by the peasant memburs of all 
branches of the league, and was soon Imown 
as * boycotting,’ after the name of its first 
important victim. Captain Boycott of Lough 
Mask, 00 . Galway. The immoralit'v of the 
practice was long the theme of English poli- 
ticians, and it was coiidomned in a papal re- 
script addressed to the catholic bishops in 
Ireland in 1887. 

Throughout the autumn of 1880 Iho go- 
vernment in Ireland was paralysed. A state 
of utter lawlessness prevailed, and murderous 
outrages were of almost daily occurrenoe. The 
total number of agrarian crimes in Ireland 
rose from 801 in 1878 to 863 in 1879, to 3,690 
in 1880, and to 4,489 in 1 881. flu 9 Oot. 1 880 
I)r.MacGahe,the catholic archbishop of Dub- 
lin, issued a pastoral reprohnl ing the outragos 
and condemning the leaders of the agitation 
for failing to donouiico oriiiiu. Purnell was 
undismayed. Speahing at a ineotiiig of the 
land league at Galway on 24 Oct., he attacked 
the chief secretary, who was boldly trying to 
stem tho tide of disorder, as ‘ our hypocrit Teal 
chief secretary,’ and derided him as ‘ Buck- 
shot Eorster,' because he had nllnwod tho 
employment of buckshot by soldiors in sup- 
^ pressing riots. 

The first blow which the gorenimont struck 
at Parnell proved ineflbctual. In October his 
secretory, Mr. T. M. Tlealy, was arrested on a 
charge of justifying an attompi at murdor. 
On 2 Nov. informations for seditious con- 
spiracy wore laid ogaiiiat himself and four of 
his porliament.ary colleagues — .Tohn Dillon, 
J. GK Biggar, T. D. Sullivan, and T. Sexton. 
The defendants wore brought to trial in 
January 1881, but tho jury disngrood (on 
24 Jan.;, and Parnell and the laud league 
were stronger than before. 

Meanwhile, on 6 Jan., the ministers sum- 
moned parliament in order to deal with tho 
disturbed condition of Ireland. On 24 Jan. 
Mr. Forster asked leave to ini reduce arigoroiis 
bill for the protection of persons and property 
in that oonnti^ Its provisions praolically 
suspended tho llaheas Oorpus Act. A socoi^ 
hill enabling tho police to search for arms was 
at the same time annouucod. Next day Mr. 
Gladstone secured precedence for the debate 
on the two bills after a discussion wliidi 
was protracted for twonty-two consecutive j 
hours by Parnell’s lioutonants. On 28 Jan. , 
the disouBsiou on leave to introduce the ; 


Coercion Bill was coutiuuod, and Mr. Gbid. 
atone, in a passional e bpeoch, asserted tbst 
‘ with fatal and painful prooision, tbs atepsot 
crime dogged tho stops of the land league' 
Parnell defied every paelinmontai'y oonveal 
tion in rosistmg the passage of this bill. % 
like most of his countrymen, he had little 
Mth m parliamentary oratoiy. ‘Speeches 
ore not business,’ he told liis friends 'Tim 
fight cannot bo fought out by hpeeolies. 
must stop 1 ho work of this house. We must 
show llieso gontlemoii Hull if they don’t do 
what wo want, they almll do nothing else, 
That is tho only way! his fig] it eaiibo fought 
out.’ Throughout tho hat lie Parnell was V 
dofatigalile in mniiitainiiig the htrnggle at 
fevi'rnenl, llo rarely left the liouse. No 
shirking on tho part of his followers was 
possible under hie rigid giizo. A.n English 
member favoiirtihlo to Ins eaiiso vainly ap. 
pealed to him to relax hiHobstriiotivotaollM, 
but ho was tne.voi’alilo. ‘Tlio government 
wont war,’ ho .said, ' and t hoy shall liave it,' 
The sit I ing which bogan on Monday, 81 Jan, 
at four o’clock, to contiiiuo the discussion on 
tho introdnclion of the measnro, ho managed 
to prolong till half-]iiis| nine im Wedueadoy 
morning. It wns thou brought to a closo, 
after a dubate of forly-ono lioiu's, by the ac- 
tion of the apoakor, who refused lolioarfiu- 
Iher speeehoB. _ Parnell wns not in Hie Iionse 
when this decision was amiouucoil, and the 
hill was inlroiliieed. 

On 3 Fob. Mr. Davitt’s ticket of leave 
was cancollod, and he was ro-arrested. On 
3 Fob. Mr. Gladstone introduced rosolutions 
once more reforming tho ]>rocodnro of the 
house, wlierenpou Parnell and his frionds re- 
sorted 1 0 such disorderly ])rotust s that ho him- 
self and twont y-six of his followers wore sum- 
marily siisraudod by the sjioakor for thorest 
of the day's silting. Tho now rules of pro- 
codnro enabled tlio lioiiso I o pass tho Ooeroion 
Bill, end on 2 March it nsmivod tho royal 
iisseiit. After dealing with tho Coercion 
Bill tho government took up tlm land q^ties- 
lion, aucloii 7 April 1881 Mr, Gladstone in- 
troducod a monsiire whioli gavo full rooogiii- 
tion to tenant right throughout Ireland, and 
estahlisliod a now Irilninal — n land coiirt— 
1o fix fair routs. I’lirnell roeoivod the bill 
with caul inu. IIo was not warm in its praise, 
lie was critical. The hill was good as far as 
it wont, but did not go far onough. ITo and 
tho consorvativoH moved numhorloss amend- 
ments in coinmiltec, hut (he muasure, whioli 
was under discussion in tho House of Oom- 
moiiB for four months to thn exclusion of all 
other husinoss, wns road a tliircl time on 
20Jnly, CnlO Aug.it jinssod thn lords, and 
received tho royal absent a few days later. 
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Parnell’s poaitioa at theliend of his hetero- 
geneous army was rendered extremely criti- 
cal by bis partial acceptance of the Land 
Act. The revolutionary -wing of hia followers 
disliked the measure. They feared that it 
would satisfy the peasantry and draw them 
outside the revolutionary lines. Parnell, 
flllhough he was resolved that the peasantry 
should not be deprived of sucli benefits as the 
act conferred, could not afford to offend tlie 
levoliitionists. Accordingly he come to an 
understanding with them. With their as- 
sent, he determined to test the value of the 
act by sending, with the aid of the land 
league, some test oases into the newly esto- 
Uiwed land court. Tlie proposal satisfied 
the peasantry, who believed that the land 
coiu't would be beneficial to them, and it 
satisfied the revolutionists, who believed that 
the worthlessness of the act would be sum- 
marily exposed. 

At this jnnotuie Parnell felt the necessity 
of strengthening the position of the land 
league, through whose agency the agitation 
in Treland was kept alive, eiiice 1880 the 
league had distributed among the peasantry 
copies of n New York newspaper, called ' The 
Irish World,’ which was edited by Patrick 
Ford, a fanatical nationalist, Ford openly 
recommended murder as an instrument of 
agitation. In 1881 Parnell deemed it expe- 
dient to supply the league with a journal that 
should be immediately under his control. In 
July of thot year he accordingly formed ‘ Tho 
Irish National Newspaper and Publishing 
Company.’ IIo and Mr. Patrick Egan, the 
treasurer of tho leiiguc, were the chief share- 
holders, but the invested money was supplied 
by the league, and Parnell held tho shares as 
trustee or that association, The company 
purchased the ‘Shamrock,’ the 'Hag or Ire- 
land,’ and the ‘ Irishman,’ three weeklypapers 
of small circulation, oU of which were organs 
of extreme opinions. The ‘Shomrock’ wus 
discontinued ; the ‘ Irishman ’ proceeded on 
its old linos till its death in August 1885, 
The ‘Flag of Ireland’ wos converted into 
‘ United Ireland,’ the first number of which 
oppeared on 13 Aug. 1881. Mr. William 
O’Brien, an ardent nationalist, became editor 
of both the ‘ L'islimau ’ and ‘ United Ireland.’ 
The latter was thenceforth the accredited 
organ of the land league, oud, while by its in- 
fiammatory language it eustained the agita- 
tion and encouraged sedition, it made no 
endeavour to condemn outrage. Though 
Parnell as chief proprietor was responsible 
for the tone of the paper, he rarely read it. 

His immediate object was to mnintain tho 
supremacy of the Icagpie at all hazards. Soon 
after the Land Bill had been introduced Mr. 


Dillon had made a Mieeoh (1 May) urging the 
peasantry to depend solely on the land league 
in their struggle with their landlords, and 
not, ho implied, on any remedial legislation 
supplied by the British parliament ; he had 
been in consequence kept in gaol from 2 May 
till 7 Aug. On 16 Sept. Parnell held, at 
Dublin, a great land-league convention, ond 
he repeated, with greater emphasis, Mr. 
Dillorrs advice. The cry was taken up by 
agents of the land league, and tho number 
and barbarity of oulroges, in which mutila- 
tion of cattle played a large part, made an- 
other upward bound. On 7 Oct. Mr. Glad- 
stone, spcolting at Leeds, chorg edPornell with 
deliheratdy seeking to defeat the objects of 
the Land Act, and, pointing to the ravages of 
crime in Ireland, warned Parnell that the re- 
sources of civilisation were not yet exhausted 
by the government. Farnellretorted at Wex- 
ford that Mr. Gladstone’s attack was* unsoru- 
. pnlouB and dishonest,’ On 12 Oct Mr. Glad- 
I stone announced at the Guildhall, London, tho 
intention of the govoinmoul to put Parnell in 
prison. On the same day he was an-ested at 
Morrison’s Hotel, Dublin. The warrant au- 
thorising the arrest, and signed by Forster, 
charged Parnell with inciting persons to inti- 
midate others from paying just rents, and with 
intimidating tenants from taking due advan- 
tage of thenewLand Act. He was imprisoned 
is Kilmainham gaol. A day or two later 
Messrs. Dillon, Sexton, O’Eelly, Brennan, and 
other ofiioers of the land league shared Par- 
nell’s fate. Mr. Patrick Egan, the treaswer, 
had escaped it by romoving, with the account- 
hooks of the league, to Paris in February, and 
other leaders of the organisation now left the 
country. On 18 Oot. Parnell ond Ms fellow 
prisoner's and the chief oilicers of the league 
issued, in accordance withasuggestionsent to 
Mr, Egan by Patrick Ford fi-om America, a 
manifesto calling on the tenants to pay no 
rent until their leoders woiei'elcased. The go- 
vernment I'etaliated (18 Oct.) declaring 
the land league an illegal association, and 
vigorous steps were taken to suppress its 
branches throughout Ireland. 

During the imprisonment of Parnell and 
his friends the storm of outrage grew fioi-oer, 
and Parnell’s personal popularity in Ireland 
reached its zenith. A subsidiary organisa- 
tion of the land league, known as the 
‘Ladies’ Land Leagao,’kad been founded by 
Mr. Davit t in FeMuary 1881, was still un- 
suppressod, and now carried on tho work of 
the dissolved land league. At a meeting of 
tho ladies’ land league at Dublin on 2 Jan, 
L882, tho prosidont, Miss Anna Pomell, 
PhtnclI’s sister, spoke with vehemence ogainst 
the government, and another speaker de> 
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soribed Parnell as ‘ llie uncrowned Iting of 
Ireland.’ The title was generally adoptea by 
Parnell’s supporters. On 8 Jau. the Dublin 
Corporation, by a majority of 29 to 23 yotos, 
resolyed to confer the freedom of tho city on 
Parnell and Mr. Dillon. 

In all political circles in London it was 
admitted that the government was defeated 
and the cause of disorder was triumphant. 
Forster, the Irish secretary, although ho was 
actively applying the exceptional legisla- 
tion at his command, was producing no effect. 
Mr. Ohamberlain, a member of the govern- 
ment, convinced himself that a more conciliar 
tory attitude to Parnell might have a better 
result, and that on arrangement might be 
made whereby Parnell should be liberated and 
induced to aid the government in q uieting 1 ho 
country. In April Captain O’Shea, an oc- 
quaintanoe of Parnell and M.P. for Obvro 
unue 1880, wrote to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Chamberlain urging them to induce the go- 
vernment to atop by new legislation evic- 
tions for arrears of rent. Evictions, it was 
argued, were the chief causes of outrago. 
Ml'. Gladstone sent a vague but conoilialory 
reply, and Mr. Chamberlain wrote in tho 
same spirit, but warned his oorrespondont 
that if the liberal party showed great or con- 
sidoratiouforL'ishsentiuiout, thulrisli Loadurs 
must pay eq^uol considerutioii to English and 
Scottish opinion. On 10 April Poi'nell was 
released from Kilmoinham gaol on parole, in 
order to enable him to utluiid t he funeral of a 
nephew in Paris. On the j oumey, atW illesdon 
hemet several ofhis colleagues ; but the terms 
of his parolo precluded political discussion. 
On 26 Aiiril, however, with the concurrouue 
of Parnell, Mr. John Eudmond, M.P. for 
Wexford, introduced abiU into the House of 
Commons with the object of wiping out all 
arrears of rent in Ireland iiiourrcd before the 
Laud Act, aud of applying the Irish church 
fimd to tho discharge of the residue. Mr. 
Gladstone, without commitliug himsolf to 
the details of the proposal, welcomed it as 
an authentic expression of goodwill on tho 
port of tho Irish leader to tho recent hind 
legislation. 

Forster viewed with undisguised concoru 
the conciliatory disposition of his colleagues. 
Put, despite his strenuous opposition, tho 
negotiations _ went forwai'd. Parnell in- 
formed Captain O’Shea that if tho government 
settled the arrears question on the linos ho 
proposed, ho and his colleagues had every oon- 
Mence that ‘ the exertions which they would 
he able to make strenuously and unremit- 
tingly would be effective in stopping outrages 
wd mtimidation of all kinds.’ In a succeed- 
ing paragraph, which was not disclosed at tlio 


time, he told the cabinet that the arrangement 
would ‘enable him to eo-operote cordially fj. 
the futm'e with tho liberal party in forwardini! 
liberal principles.’ To promote tho settlement 
of the west of Ireland, Parnell urged the re. 
lease of Sheridan and Boy ton, org anisers of the 
league in the west, and their employment in 
the work of pacification. Paruoll was awnie 
that these menhadmado numborless inflam- 
matory speoclies, and posso.sacd gi’eat in- 
fiuenco with tho peasantry, 'riiat they ImJ 
organised crime was pinotically proved at a 
later dale, but lhal Parnell was acquainlel 
with this port of thoir work thore is no evi- 
donee to show. 

An accommodation with Parnell was soon 
cornu to through Captain ( )’Shca, and the com. 
pact was known as ‘the Kilmainham'rreaty.’ 
Accordingly on 2 Aluy Parnell, willi Messrs, 
Dillon and O’ Kelly, was rolcnsod Iroin Kil- 
moinham. On tho sinuu day Mr. Qladslone 
informed the House of Oonimons of that fact, 
and also of tho fact that Air. Fursler (with 
tho lord lieutenant, Earl Cowpor) had m- 
siguod uillce. Mr, GlndsUmu added that 
a new hill to strengthen tho adiuiuistralion 
of jiistico was coiitoiupbilod, and, if needed, 
further lu^islatiou against socrct societies 
would be mtrodiiood. On other questions ef 
Irish policy ho was silent. 'J'ho vacant ollicos 
of lord lioutenant and cliluf secretary were 
filled by the appoint ment of I'lurl Wpoiioor and 
LordFredorick Oaventlish. Forst or oxplohiod 
his distrust of Parnell’s assurances, and the 
conservative leaders veliemenlly denounced 
the government’s action. 

On 0 May Mr. Davitt was rulunsed from 
Portland prison. Parnell mot him at the 
prison gates, and travullod with him to 
Irfindon, On the aftornoou of the same day 
ijord Frodexielt Oavendisii [q. v.], ihu new 
cliiof secrotary, and the permanent under- 
soerolary, Tiiomas Henry iJiirko [q. v.], who 
Iind worked with Forster throughout his ad- 
ministration, wore murdured in Diihliu Avhile 
walking together across I’liauiix Park, ’fhe 
ussitssiiis made thoir escape. 

Public fooling in England was very deeply 
stirred by this startling crime. Pamell al 
once disavowod all sympatliy with its 
])orpotrators, and wrote privately lo Mr, 
Ghmstono olluring to aucoiit tlio Ohiltern 
Hundrods. In a manifosto dated next day 
(7 May) he, with Mr. Dillon and Mr. Davitt, 
told tho puople of Ireland tliut no act in the 
long strugglo of tlie lost fifty yuars had ‘ so 
stained the name of huspitablu Ireland ob 
this cowardly and unprovoKcd nssnssination.’ 
On 8 Moy AJv. Qladstone iiiovod the ad- 
joimimont of the house, as o mark of rospoot 
to tho memory of tho murdered men; aud 
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added: ‘ As to the future governinent of the 
countiy, all previous arrangements must he 
reconsidered aud to some extent recast.* Par- 
nell, in an impressive speech, attributed the 
crime to the enemies ofthe cause with which 
he bad associated himself. That Parnell was 
shocked and disheartened by these murders 
admits of no doubt. But such sentiments 
found no favour with the Olan-na-Gael. His 
denunciation of the crime was followed by 
threats from the clan, and he applied for 
protection to the London police. It was sus- 
pected — although no valid evidence was pro- 
duced to support the suspicion — that he soon 
sought to regain the clan’s confidence by 
rivately assuring some of its members that 
e was insincere in his denunciations. 

Parnell’s public action a few days later was 
not calculated to disarm such a suspicion. The 
Phoenix Park murders rendered the Kilmain- 
ham treaty a dead letter ; fresh coercive legis- 
lation was announced by the government, and 
Parnell immediately resumed his attitude of 
implacable hostility. On 11 May the homo 
secreta^ (Sir 'William Haroourt) inti'oducod 
a new !nevention of Crimes Bill, to lost for 
three years, which created speciM tribunals 
without juries and gave the police unlimited 

f owors of search and arrest on suspicion. 
'arneU passionately contended that the go- 
vernment had no warrant to trlfie thus with 
the lives and liberties of the Irish people, 
and predicted that so coercive a measure 
would lead to hundredfold greater disas- 
ters than the former acts of the government. 
Until the bill passed its third reading, on 
11 July, Parnell strenuously obstructed it 
by methods fully comparable to his earlier 
onorts in the same direction. To the Arrears 
Act, which was introduced on 16 May 1888, 
he gave a discriminating support; after mudi 
dispute between the two houses, lu which 
the lower house triumphed, the hill received 
the royal assent on 18 Aug. The obstruc- 
tive tactics of Parnell proved through the 
session so fatal to the conduct of parlTamon- 
tary business that parliament was adjourned 
in August for little more than two months, 
in order once again in the late autumn to 
revise the procedure of the house. The 
session was not prorogned till 2 Bee., and 
during the debates on the procedure re- 
BolutiouB Parnell showed as mudh astute- 
ness in converting the new rules into means 
of obstruction as he had shown in his treat- 
ment of the old. On 28 Nov., on a motion for 
adjournment, he pointed out what he held to 
he crucial defects in the working of the Ar- 
rears Act. I 

Nor was his action in Ireland less ominous. ' 
On 17 Oct. ho attended a national conference 


in Dublin, at which the land league was 
avowedly revived as the ‘Irish National 
League.’ The objects of the new organisation 
were defined as national self-government, 
land-law reform, local self-government, ex- 
tension of the parliamentary and municipal 
franchises, and the development and en- 
couragement of the labour and industrial in- 
terest of Ireland. But the national league, 
although it inherited much of the prestige 
of the land league, exercised little ol tlieold 
association’s power. Money from America 
filled its coffers, but the new Grimes Act, 
which was vigorously administered hy the 
lord lieutenant, Lord Senear, and the chief 
secretary, Sir George Trevelyan, kept its 
organisers in check. Between 1 888 and 1886, 
although intimidation was fireely practised 
and agrarian orime was far from vanquished, 
Ireland enjoyed commrative repose. 

Ju January 1883 tho prolonged efforts of 
the Irish pohee to track out the murderers 
of Cavendish and Bnrke were rewarded with 
success. One of the accused peisons, .Tames 
Carey [q. v.], turned informer, and disclosed 
the whole working of the Invincible Society 
which had organised the crime. That body, 
it was proved, had repeatedly plotted the os- 
sassination of Forster, While Carey’s revela- 
tions wore exciting public opinion, jpraetioal 
effect was first given to the advice of Patrick 
Ford, of New York, in his ‘ Irish World,’ to 
carry the war into England hy exploding 
dynamite in public buildings end public 
places of resort. On 20 Jan. cmiBboi’icsfrom 
the Glan-na-Gael contrived an explosion of 
dynamite at Glasgow, and for more than two 
years this system of toraorism was practised 
in all parts of England by Irish-Americau 
conspirators, a few of whom were captured 
and sent to penal servitude for life. The 
most sensational attempt was that to blow 
up the Houses of Parliament and the Tower 
of London on 24 .Tan. 1886. 

While English fooling was thus subjected 
to barbarous outrage, Forster, the late Irish 
secretary, in speokmg on the address al the 
opening of the session of 1883 (22 Feh.), de- 
fended in detail his conduct in oifice. 'rnrn- 
ing to face Parnell in tho course of his 
speech, he chargod him with encouraging 
crime, ‘ It is nut that he himself dh'ectly 
planned or perpetrated outrages or murders, 
but that ho either connived at them or, 
warned hy facts and statements, ho detei^ 
mined to remain in ignorance.’ Beyond in- 
terpoloting 'll is a lie’ while Forslei' was 
pronouncing this sentence, Parnell showed 
no immediate anxiety to repel the charge. 
Next day he gave a general denial to the 
accusation, and declared that he sought 
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solely the good opinion of the Irish peoplo, 
and viewed with indiUeronce the opinion of 
Englishmenrespeoting him. lie entered into 
few details concerning his own action, hut 
disavowed nil sympathy with Patrick Ford's 
‘ aims and ohjects and programme.’ These 
involved the employment of dynamite, and 
the passage is notable os the only one in Par- 
neUe reported speeches in which he directly 
expressed disapproval of the dynamite con- 
sp&acy (^ifeport, p. 70). Forsters attack was 
hotly resented by the moderate party among 
Parnell’s followers, and steps were at once 
isken to present him with a public tes- 
timonial. Thhty-suven thousand pounds 
were subscribed in Ireland and America be- 
fore the end of the year j this sura was pre- 
sented to him at a banquet in the Eotunda 
at Dublin on 11 Dec. ‘Thus,’ said Mr. 
Davitt, ‘had tho Iiish people replied to the 
calumnies of Mr. Forster.’ 

Tho following session of parliament (1884) 
was mainly devoted to the oonsideration of 
a measure for on extension of the ftanchisu 
in Great Britain and Ireimid. The cert ainty 
that his power would be largely increased 
by such legislation led Parnou to give it a 
general support. Tn December the Uouse 
of Lords Anally accepted tho Franchise Bill 
on condition that a liedistribution of Seats 
Bill should accompany it. The number of 
members fur Ireland remained at 108, but 
the eleotorol power was for tho Arst timo 
conferred on the masses of the people — ^tho 
agricultural labourers and the artisans. 

In Jwuary 1886 Parnell showed his power 
over his own followers by attending a con- 
vention of home-rulers at Thurlea when he 
forced the local leaders to withdraw their 
candidate, Mr. O’Byan, and to accept his 
own nominee, Mr. John O’Connor, an ex- 
treme nationalist. In tho next session of 
parliament Parnell awaited the docision of 
the government respecting thoir coercive 
legislation. The Crimes Act of 1882 was 
omy passed for three years; but any hope 
that Pamell may have entertained of a 
change in the government’s policy on tho 
subject was dispelled on 16 May, when Mr. 
Gladstone announced that he proposed to 
renew the chief provisions of the expiring 
act. After this announcement Parnell neiwcd 
himself to drive the government from oillce. 
The opportunity soon came. On 8 June the 
tories forced on important division on the 
second read^ of the Customs and Inland 
Bevenue BiU, by which the beer ond spirit 1 
duties were to be increased. Parnell voted 
with the tories, and the government wore de- 
feated by 204 votes to 262 (thirty-nmo Irish 
members voting in the majority). Mr. Glad- 


stone resigned immodial oly, and the conssN 
vntivo leader, Lord Salisbury, undeitook to 
form a ministry on 13 June. Sir WiUiaa 
Hart Dyke became chief secretary, and Lord 
Carnarvon, to whom tho diinotion of Irish 
policy was mainly entrusted, was appointed 
lord lieutenant [sec nminuBT, ItnuHt 
Howabi) MoTiVNmrx, fourth J5abl mr Cab. 
sabvonJ. 

Carnarvon onuouncod that he wont to Ire- 
land to conciliate Irish suntimunt os far as 
lay in his power, and tho government look 
mimediatu stops to evince sympathy with 
some of PorneU’s views. Mimstora promptly 
declared their intention of allowing the 
Crimes Act to la])so, and tho act accord- 
ingly expired on 14 Aug. An inquiry con- 
neetod witli tho execution of men charged 
with murder in Ireland, which had been re- 
fuBod by tho liberals, was now granted by 
the conservatives. A land purchass act, 
known as Lord Ashbourne’s Act, was rapidly 
passed through all its stages, and was grate- 
fully aoceplodby the Irish tenant s. On iJAub. 
parliament was prorogued on tlie understand- 
ing that a general election was to take place 
iuHovomber. 

During tho roci'ss tho tovy government 
continued to show an inolinnliou to come 
1 0 torms with Pamoll. At tho close of July 
Carnarvon had invited him to moot him in 
London. "Whot liappoutitl at this oonil- 
dential intorviow, whioli Parnell made known 
to the public in June 1880, was for many 
years a subject of controvoi’sy. According 
to Parnell’s version, Carnarvon yn'ornisod, in 
the evont of tho consorvativos obtaining a 
majority in the House of Commons at the 
coming election, tliat they would give Ire- 
land a statutoi'Y parliamunt, willi tlio right 
to protect Irisk induBtric.s, and that they 
would propose at tho sumo time a liberal 
schemo of land purchaso. According to Oat- 
narvon’s account, ho told I’arnoll at the out- 
set that he nctod solely on his own respon- 
sibility, tliat ho only sought iniorinalion, and 
that no undorstaiiding, however shadowy, 
was to bo deduced from tho oonvorsation, 
There is little doubt that Carnarvon, dirooily 
or indirootly, conAded to Parnoll his personal 
predilection for 'some limited form of solf- 
governmout, not in any way inclepnndont of 
imperial control, such as might satisfy real 
local roqiiiromonts, and to some extant 
uatioiiol aspirations.’ 

Events proved Carnarvon’s action to have 
boon, from a party point of vinw, singulorly 
ill-advisod; but it was a striking toatimony 
to Parnoll’s commanding iiiAuaiice. The in- 
oident, combined with the kindly tono in 
which Carnarvon’s collcaguos approached 
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Iriah questions, produced at the same time a 
visible effect on Parnell’s attitude to Eng- 
land. His defiant assertions of irraeoncilabio 
hostility were not repeated. He evinced a 
diplomatic readiness to come to terms with 
the enemy. "Without disguise, ho played 
one party against the other, and promised 
his favour to the higher bidder. lie did not 
believe that the tories would grant homo rule. 
But he did not obieot if others behoved it, 
particularly if the liberals believed it. His 
intention was to draw the tories on to a point 
at which he felt convinced that Mr. Gladstone 
would take up the question in order to out- 
strip his opponents. He decided that the tories 
should mure the runningforthe libaralleader. 

Parnell devoted the autumn to the two- 
fold purpose of Btren|[th6ning his party in 
Ireland, and of baiting the hook for the 
English political leaders. At a banquet at 
Dublin on 34 Aug. ho defined, for the first time, 
what he meant by home rule. He was re- 
solved to extort from England an Irish parlio^ 
ment (to consist of one chamber) and an Irish 
executive in Dublin, managing Irish afifeirs, 
developing Iriah industriesj controlling Irish 
education, dealing with Irish land, and di- 
recting the national, religions, and commer- 
cial life of the people. ‘ Our only work in 
the next parliament,’ he said, ‘ will bo the 
restoration of the legislative independence of 
Ireland.’ Three days earlier he had at Ark- 
low declared himself in favour of tho protec- 
tion by high duties of Irish trado and manu- 
factures against English eompotition, and on 
this point lie thenceforth repeatedly insisted. 

On 35 Aug. he presided at a meeting in 
Dublin, when resolutions worn possed ar- 
rangmg for the selection of candidatos all 
over the country by local conventions acting 
in conjunction with himself. All candidates 
pledged themsolves in the event of their rotum 
to Bit, voto, and act with tho Irish parlia- 
mentary parly on every question that should 
arise, and to resign when called upon to do 
so by a vote of the majority of their colleagues. 
Parnell attended many of the elootoval con- 
ventions, and encouraged his followers by 
prophecies of tho speedy triumph of hie cause. 
In reply to hostile criticisms of his definition 
of home rulu by Lord Ilarlington and othor 
liberal politicians, he replied that there was 
no halfway house between governing Ireland 
as a crown colony and ming her legislative 
independence. Althongh many of his speeches 
during the campaign were as violent as of 
old, he showed ample signs of his diplomatic 
temper. It is true that at ‘rebel’ Cork 
(January 1886) ho said, in accordance with 
his true sentimenls, that, although undortho ' 
Britidi constitution he could not ask for more ! 


than the restiiutionof Grattan's poi'liament, 
‘ no man had aright to say to his country, Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further ; and we have 
never attempted to fix ne plus ultra to the pro- 
gress of Ireland’s nationhood, and we never 
shall.’ But on 3 Nov., at Castlebar, co. Mayo, 
he dissuaded an electoral convention from 
adopting the convicted fenian P. W. Nally as 
the parliamentary candidate, althongh he de- 
scribed Nally as the victim of a conspiracy 
wilfully contrived by Lord Spencer and his 
dice agents. At Wicklow, on 6 Oel., lie 
eclined to accept any legislative chamber 
for Ireland which was not endowed with ab- 
solute control of Irish afiairs, including the 
right to levy protective duties ; but he added 
timt, intensely disafiected and disloyal as Ire- 
land was to England, no demand on the port 
of Irishmen for separation from the ruling 
country would be pressed if English states- 
men granted home rule with a free and open 
hand. 

Parnell’s utterances wera ae he anticipated, 
watched with attention by English statesmen. 
On the liberal side Mr. Ohamberiain replied 
that he was infavourof a large scheme oflocal 
self-govomment. Mr. Money wont further, 
and declared for home rule ‘ as in Canada.’ 
Mr. Childers, a member of Mr. Gladstone’s go- 
vernment, while announcing himself a home- 
ruler, only claimed that the British parliament 
should exclusively deal with matters of trade 
and imperial questions. Parnoll concluded 
that Mr. Childers’s precise pronouncement 
would not have boeii made if Mr. Gladstone 
were wholly averse I o homo rule. "When Mr. 
Gladstone sot out on his Midlothian oam- 
paign in November, Iio asked to bo x-etiiraed 
to parliamoiit with a miiiority independent 
of tho Irish voto. But he doclared at the 
same timo that, subject to the supremacy 
of the crown ond the unity of the empire, 
Lreland ehould bo givon a gonerons measure 
of local self-government. Parnell placed a 
favourable interpretation on this statement, 
and invited Mr. Gladstone to frame a con- 
stitution for Ireland ‘ subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations he had stipulal od.' Mr. 
Gladstone replied that, until Ireland hod 
chosen her members, there could bo no autho- 
rilativo representation of her views. Farnell's 
answer was a manifesto (31 Nov.) caBing 
upon the Irish of Great Britain to voi e against 
the liberals, and likening the liberal leaders 
to Bussian autocrats who were bent on treat- 
ing Ireland ns a second Poland, 

Meanwhile the lory leaders framed mani- 
fostos in a key oalculated to attroot Par- 
nell’s favour. It is true that on 8 Aug, 
both Lord Salishmy and Parnell publicly 
contradicted a rumour, circulated by Mr, 
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Herbert Gladstone, that an understanding 
p-visted between the conservatives and Par- 
nell in relation to Irish policy. But on 7 Oct. 
Lord Salisbury spoke at Newport on be- 
half of his party in a tone whioh created, 
whether justly or unjustlyj the impres- 
sion that Paniell inicht gain more from 
him than from his rival. Lord Salisbury ex- 
pressed no opinion in favour of home r ule, but 
he treated the sohome respeotfully. Referring 
to the cases of the colonies and Austria-Hnn- 

f ary whioh had been mentioned by Parnell, 
e said he had never seen any suggestion 
whioh gave the slightest hope of any satis- 
factory solution 01 the question. The in- 
terpretation plaoed, in view of Lord Car- 
narvon’s attitude, upon this speech by Irish 
nationalists and Rnglish liberals was that 
Lord Salisbury was no longer an uncompro- 
mising opponent of home rule. 

In December the general eleotion was 
over ; 835 liberals, 340 lories, and 80 Pai'- 
neUites wore returned to parliament. The 
Irish leader was thus master of the situa- 
tion. The position of the tories was hope- 
less. Even with the Irish vote they could 
not carry on the government. Pint with the 
Irish vote the liberals enjoyed a msjjority of 
172. On 17 Doe. an ‘inspired’ paragraph 
appeared simnltaneonsly in the ‘Slaudara’ 
and ‘ Leeds Mercury,’ slating that Mr. Glad- 
stone had formulated a scheme of home 
rule based on the establishment of an Irish 
parliaramt for the managemmit of Irish 
affairs, and Parnell was to be invited to rive 
adeq^uate guarantees for the protection oftho 
loyal minority and of the legitimate intorests 
of the landlords. A few days lat er Mr. Glad- 
stone guardedly denied the aulhenlicity of 
the report. Although the matter rest ed there 
for the time. Lord Ilortinglon and others of 
Mr. Gladstone’s former supporters at once 
declared their resolve to oppose any endea- 
vour to come to terms with Painell on the 
condition of granting Ireland legislative in- 
dependence. 

The Irish parliamentary party met in 
Dublin on 11 Jan. 1886. Parnell, although 
absent, was imanimonsly elected chairman, 
md resolutions were adopted rooifirming the 
ght of the Irish people t o legislate for them- 
Ives, and the dplormination of tho party 
iver to relax its efforts until logislativo in- 
nendence was achieved. 

The state of Ireland since the expiry of 
..ho Crimes Act had not been very satisfac- 
tory. Uutrages had somewhat increased (Me- 
por^,p.86). The tories rogordodCamanron’s 
conoiliatory policy os a fidlure, and on 12 Jon, 
he resigned. Nine days later the government 
metpaniament, Parnell, speaking on the ad- 


dress on that day, defended in moderate Ian. 
guage tho national loague from the charge gf 
encouraging intimidation, which he traced 
to the pressure exerted by the landlords on 
their tenants. On the afternoon of 28 Jan 
ministers announced their intention of uitio- 
ducing a hill for tho suppression of the na- 
tional loogiio, for tho prevoiition of intinui 
dation, and for tho protection of life and 
roporty; siibsequontly they would inlto. 
uce a land hill. In tho evening the govern- 
ment was defeated, by ii comliination ol'hbeiol 
and Irish msmbors, on an iimondmeiil to the 
address proposed by Mi’. Jesse OoUings, by 
829 to 260 votes. Air. Gladstone thereupon 
returned to power, and tho sooret that he was 
a convert to Paruull’s homo-rule scheme soon 
leaked out. Parnell’s strategy had triumphed 
In February Parnell travelled to Galway 
to roprosswhat ho rogardod as an incipient 
sign ofrevolt against liisporsonal rule. The 
local homo-rulers had hrouglit forward Mv, 
Lynch to All a vacancy in tho representation' 
Parnell direolod him to wit hdraw in favoni 
of Captain O’Shea, who had boon defeated 
in his ciuididaturn for tho lOxclniugo division 
of Liverpool in tho nrovious November 
O’Shoa’s unlJinsiiism lor homo rule wne 
doubted, ond Messrs. IToiily and Biggar, Pi®, 
nell’smosl. active lioutunniils, defiantly lugod 
the Galway oommittoo to st and by Mr. Lynch 
and rmuot thoir leader’s noinineo. Parnell's 
arrival onthosoono at onee broke tho oppo- 
silion, and Captain O’Shea was oloclod 
{Times, 3-11 Fob. passim). 

On 8 April 1886 Mr. (llndstuiie introduced 
a bill for ilio esl ablishinoiit of nn frish parlln- 
mont and an Trisli oxocutivo for the manage- 
ment and control of Irisli iiHiiirs, reserving to 
tho iinporial parliament (from whioh Irish 
membors wore to bo excluded) the mnniige- 
ment and control of imporial affairs. The 
new logislaturo was to bo dividod into 
two ordors, tho first to iuoliido ruprosonla- 
tivo peers and persons oleeted by voloie 
nossessing a high poouninry qual’idcation. 
Tho socond order was to be based on tho 
ordinary franohiso. Customs and excise 
woro excluded from llio control of the 
Irish parliament, and Ireland was to contii- 
hute 8,24 l,000f, to tlio imporial exchequer, 
Parnell at nrst gave tho hill n cautious sup- 
ort, condemning tho ‘tribiito’ os a 'hard 
argain.’ On 13 April Mr. Gladstone cou- 
letod the exposition of his policy by inlrc- 
ucing a land purchaso bill, which was is- 
tendea to onahle landlords to sell thoir 
holdjngs to tho tonauts on easy terms, and 
provided for tho advance of money to the 
putohasers 1^ tho imporial troasury on a 
large scale. During the debate on the second 
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reading of the first bill, which began on skolteii the bonds of the rigid authority which 
10 May, Parnell said that he believed the ha had ejcerted over his own narliamentarv 
Irish people would accept the measure os a supporters may be true, but Parnell by ms 
final settlement; he abandoned his claim to personal acts mainly contributed to the re- 
protect bish industries; ‘Protestant Ulster’ suit. IQs health was bad. He attended 
was a fiction. Lord Harlington, Mr. Cham- narliamcnt irregularly ; between 1885 and 
berlain, John Bright, and ninety other mem- 1890 ha hardly spoke at all at public meet- 
bers of the liberal party, known thenceforth ings in Ireland. Living in mysterious re- 
es liberal unionists, declined to be moved by tirement at Brighton, !^tham, or Brockley, 
these assurances. Breaking away from Mr. where he was known under an assumed name, 

Gladstone, and combining with the toriea, he held rare and intermittent communication 
they defeated on 1 June me second reading with his supporters, 
of the hill hy 341 to 811 votes. Mr. Glad- Pamdl, whenever he took his place in par- 

stone immeduitely appealed to the conntry. liament, confined himself to reiterating his 
During the general election Parnell occo- opinions respecting land reform and coercion. 
sionaUy spoke in England, and did all ha iVhenthenewtory government first met par- 
could to condliate Eimlisli opinion. But liament, he introduced, on 10 Sept., an Irish 
the general election en^d m a triumph for Tenants' Relief Bill, by which, among other 
the tories and liberal unionists. The final purposes, leaseholders were to be amuitted 
returns showed that Pomell’e party consisted to the benefits of the Land Act of 1881. 
of 84, the liberal unionists numbered 74, The bill was negatived on a second reading 
the conservatives 317, and the Gladsloiiian on 37 Sept, by 397 votes to 203. Three days 
hberals 191. Lord Salisbury, who in his later Parnell addressed a strong appeal to 
speeches in the country hod recalled atten- Mr. Fitzgerald, the president of the national 
taon to Parnell’s earlier demand for aoparo- league in America, begging for pscnniaiy aa- 
laon and denounced home rule as utterly sistance. He represented limb the toiy go- 
impracticahle, become prime minister at the vernment had declared war on the Irish 
end of July. farmers. Meanwhile Mr. Dillon advocated 

ThereuponParnellmadeaoomplebechange among the diacontented peasant^ a ‘plan 
of front in his treatment of English parties, of campaign’ which aimed at withholding 
Until 1886 his policy had been a policy of rent from unpopular landlords unless they 
‘ retaliation,’ and he had been at war with would accept substantial reductions. 'The 
tories and liberals alike. He now formed an ^lan ’ was workod with much vigour, but 
alliance with the liberal party for all par- Parnell was in no way responsible for its 
liomentory purposes, and, uniler the influ- adoption, and he publicly stated in London 
once of that alliance, sought rather ‘ to win at the close of the year that he knew nothing 
than to force his way ’ by the ordinary rules about it, and suspended judgment respecting 
of parliamentary warfare. The hostility it. Agrarian disturbances in L'eland were re- 
which he had bestowed in equal measure ou newodmthewmter,andinthequeen’sspee(di 
both parties he now reserved, in a comparor of 37 Jan. 1887 nrevisionofthelrish oriminal 
tively mild form, for the tory government lawwaspromisod. 0n7Feb.PornBllmovedan 
alone. When exasperated in 1801 by the amendment totheaddre8s,warningtheminiB- 
efferts of the liberal party and of the ma- tore that the existing crisis in Irish agrarian 
joi'ity of his own party to disown him on affairs could only be met by such a reform 
the plea of dishonouring revelations made of Irish government as would secure the con- 
respecting his private life, he declared that fidence of the Irish people. Sir Michael 
'the close alliance with the liberals was a Hicks Beocii, the Irish secretary, resigned in 
mistake,’ and that it became a close alliance March, and his place was filled by Mr. A. J, 
in spite of himself. His followers, he com- Balfour, in whom Parnell and his allies met 
plained, associated thenceforth with the Eng- a very strong adminisMor. The Crimes 
lish members on even terms, and wereprac- Bill was introduced on 28 March by Mr, 
tlcally fused with the English liberals. A Balfour, and on 1 April Parnell moved as an 
fighting poli^, which should load, their op- amendment that the house resolve itself into 
ponents to oiler them terms to he accepts a commlllee to consider the state of Maud, 
or rejected after the manner of belligerents, but by the ^plication of the doBure the hill |!|| 

alone, he said, gave the Irish parly any real was read a first time on the same day, The 
power. But, whatever value may be set on liberal party joined with Parnell and his 
Parnell’s later views, he was personally re- followers in oDstruoting the passage of the 
sponsible for the union of his support ers with measure through its lat or stages, On 10 June 
one of the great English parties. That an William Henry Smith [q, v!], the leader of 
inevitchlo effect of the new policy was to the house, proposed that the committee on 
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the hill aliould report it to the house -withui oated. This was duflinod on the 
a wedc. After Parnell had vainly opposed that the Irish members had no faith eith» 
this proceeding in a resolute speech, ho and in the government or in English juries. 1[( 
his friends left the chamber. The bill was Gladstone thereupon proposed that a select 
at length road a third time on S July, and committee of the liouse should inquire into 
diflered from all its predecessors in the ah- the matter, and on 6 May Parnell, \rho wca 

.senoe of any time-limit. On 12 July an not present during the debate, replied by tele- 

Irish Land Bill was read a second time in gra^i to a question from the liberal benAw 
the House of Commons j it extended the ad- that ha was willing for the inquiry to le 
vantages of the act of 1881 to leaseholders, extended to tho incriminating letter, 'fij 
and dealt with insolvent tenants, Parnell proposal was iiMat ivod, and lor a year the 
criticised its details, and tho government ac- question was allowud I o rest . 
cepted some of his proposals. On 10 Aug. Parnell’s public spouches wore now mainlj 
the national league, of which Parnell was devoted toomphnsismghisatlaohmonttotlM 
BtUl president, was proclaimed as ‘a dan- liberal party. At the opening of 1 lie session 
gerous association,’ and efforts ware made to of 1888 he was followed into tho lobby by 
suppress it. In September I’arnell, witli Mr. tho whole libural parly wliun he moved u 
Gladstone, took part in piudiamcnt in an amendment ceiisiiriug th(> government fat 
attack on tho government with respect to llioir rigid application of the Crimes Act, 
their coercive policy | but Parnell, while ox- His mot ion was rejected by 3 1 7 votes to 239i 
pressing a fear that outrage might increase But at the same time ho made it plain that 
m Ireland during the coming winter, Oippealed tho active agitation in Ireland was not pro- 
to his countrymen to abstain from violence, ceeding under his auspices. When he was 
In the earlier months of the year tho entertained by the Eighty Club— a Gy. 
‘Times’ newspaper had published a series of stonian association — on 8 Alay, ho oxpresaetl 
articles entitled ‘ PameUlsm end Crime,’ in himself strongly against llio‘‘plan of oai#. 
which Parnell and many of his parliamentary pnign.’ In June ho eulorlaiuod in Londoa 
ooUeagues were charged with conniving at many parliamentary followors who, by Iboir 
the commission of crime and outrage in tho nctivity in Ireland, had incurred pimishmeat 
days of tho land league. On 18 April 1887 undor tho Crimes Act, and, in nceordanos 
the ‘Times’ issued tho last article of tho with nationalist soutimont, substituted ‘Ire- 
series, and there supplied in facsirailo a letter land a Nation ’ for tho ordinary I oast of ‘ the 
purporting to havo been written by FarnoU Queen.’ In July lie annuuiiood in tlienewe- 
on 16 Moy 1882 in extenuation of tlio papers that Mr. Oeeil Illiodos, prime rainieter 
Phmnix Park murders. It was a carefully of Cope Colony, hart sont liim 1 0,000/., to be 
worded apology addressed to an unnamed applied to tho Iriali home rule funds, on tlie 
person for having denounced the crime — a understanding that Parnell would agree to 
course which was defended as ‘the boat tho retention of tho Irish meinbors in the 
policy.’ ‘ Thougli I regret,’ the writer pro- Brit ish House of Commons, wlioiinvor a new 
ceeded, ‘ the accident of Lord F. Cavendish’s bill for an Irish parliamnnt was introdueed 
death, I cannot refuse to admit that Burko into parliament. Ijato in tho ynar lie raised 
got no more than his deserts.’ Tho command- onoe more in tho house tho old question of 
mg position of the nowspapur gave the pub- arrears of rent, and joined with the liberals 
lioation of tbe letter tho utmost weight. The in obstructing a bill for tho extension of 
second reading of the Crimes Bill was to be Lord Ashbourne’s Aol. 
concluded the same evening as it appeared. But more personal issues were then oooii- 
and at the close of the debate Parnell denied pying liis attention. On 3 July 1888 an 
with suppressed passion the authenticity of action foi’ libel against the ‘ Times,' brought 
the letter. ^ by a foriner member of tlio Irish piirliamen- 

Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues at onoe tiiry party, Mr. Frank Hugh O’Donnell, came 
announced their belief in Parnell’s inno- into court. Some casual rufurmicns bad been 
cence, and neither Parnell nor lho govern- made to Mr. O’DomiolI in tlio course of the 
ment showed at first any intoution of taking arlioli's ont itlod ‘ Paruellism and Crime.’ Tbe 
fhrther action in the matter. But after Sir plnintiirdoclinodtoontorlhflwitness~box,but 
Charles Lewis, a private member of tho house thecounsel for tho ‘ Times,’ Sir KioIiardWeb- 
on the conservative side, had moved that the ster,tho attomoy-goncral, proposed to justify 
‘Times’refeMnoestoMr. Dillon, in tho same the articles, and m a long oponing apoeeb 
series of articles, constituted a broach of offered to provo that Parnell liml written 
privilege, the government offered to pay tho not only tho letter of 1 fi brtty,but others in a 
expenses of a libel action against the ‘Times,’ like sense, wliloli ho road in court. On 6 July 
to be brought by the Irish members impli- a verdict for tho defendant was rotumei 
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Ne-st day Parnell asserted in the ITonee of 
Commons tliat oil the letters quoted at this 
trial were forgeries. The ‘Times’ ropUod 
that they were prepared with legal proof of 
their authenticity. On 9 July Parnell asked 
the government fora special committee of the 
house to inquire into the matter. This re- 
questwas refused, hut on the 16ththegovem- 
ment introduced a Speoiol Oommission Bill 
by which three judges, Sir James Honnen 
(afterwords Lord Ilannoii), Mr. J ustice A. L. 
Smith, and Mr. Justice Day, were ordered to 
inquire into and to report to the house on the 
truth or falsehood of aU the charges brought 
by the'Times’against Parnell ond other Irish 
members of parliament. Parnell and the libe- 
rals expressed grave dissatisfaction with the 
determination of the government. It was 
argued that the incriminating letters alone 
merited investigation, and the choiceof judges 
was adversely eommented on. The hill, aner 
lengthened debate in committee in t he House 
of Oommons, passed the House of Lords on 
11 Aug. On tho same day Parnell began an 
action for libel against the ‘Timf s,’ claiming 
damages of 100,0001. 

On 17 Sept. 1888 the special oommission 
sat for the first time to determine its proce- 
dure. Tho counsel for tho ‘ Times ^ (the 
attorney-general, Sir Bicliard Wehsterj woa 
dheetecl to produce the evidonoo on which 
he relied to substantiate the charges. On 
22 Oot. tho trial actually began. Parnell 
ond sixly-four Irish members of parliament, 
together with Mr. Michael Davitt, were 
speoifled by name as the respondents or ac- 
cused persons. All appeared, and were repre- 
sented by counsel, oxcojiting Mr. Biggar and 
Mr. Bavitt, who oonductod their own eases. 
The main allegations wore that tho respon- 
denlsweremembersofaconspiracysoohingthe 
absolute independence of Troland ; that they 
had promoted an agrarian agitation against 
the p^meut of rent, with a view to expelling 
&om Ireland the landlords, whom they styled 
'the English garrison ; ’ that by their speeches 
and bv money payments they incited persons 
to sQc(ition and the commission of crime, in- 
cluding murder ; that their occasional denun- 
mations of orimo were known to be inainoore, 
and that they accepted pecuniary and other as- 
sistance from avowed ad vocutes in A merica of 
murder and outrage by means of dynamite. 
Until 14 Dec. witnesses testified to outrages 
and murder commitled during the reim of 
the land league. On the reassembling of 1 he 
court on IS Jan. 1889 many speeches of the 
persons iiMlicated wore read, and on S Feb. 
Major Le Oaronjthe spy, who was n member 
of the Clan-na-G-ael, related a conversation 
with Parnoll in 1881, when Parnell was said 

VOl. XV. 


to have disoiiasod the feasibility of uniting 
more closc^ tho land league with the fenian 
societies. On 21 Feb. Kiward Pigolt [q. v.]. 
who had sold the incriminating letters to the 
' Times,’ broke down under the cross-exami- 
nation of Sir Ohorles llussoll ; on the 23rd, 
during an adjournment of tho court, ho sought 
unsolicited an inter view with Mr. Laboiichore, 
M.P., aud confessed liiat all I bo letlcrs were 
forgeries. Afew days later hofled t be country, 
and committed suicide at Madrid. Panioll 
denied on oath the anthentioity of tho letters 
on 26 Feb., and the counsel ior the ‘Times ' 
thereupon withdrew them from the case. 

The liberal party treated this iucidoiit as a 
complete acquittal of Parnell, and inundated 
him with oomxdiments and congratulations. 
On 8 March he and Lord Spencer, who then 
for the first tune appeared with liis former foe 
on the same platform, were jointly the guests 
of (ho Eighty Olub. Pornoll was received 
with outhusinsm. On 13 March ho and Mr, 
Morlcy hoUi addressed a meeting m London 
on the alleged perseeution of Iri'Jh political 
prisoners by Mr. Balfour. On 23 April tho 
Edinburgh town counciL by 2-1 votes to 13, 
resolved to confer tbo freedom of the city 
upon Parnell. A strong oxmosition was 
orgonised, but on 20 July the ceremony 
took place, although the lord provost de- 
clined to tako part in il . Parnell spoke witii 
studied moderation. 

Meanwhile Parnell hod moved on amend- 
ment to tho address in February 1889, con- 
demning coercion, and his motion was re- 
acted by a reduced government majority of 
'79. In .July he ju’eved tbo thoroughness of 
his alliance with blr. Gladstone by voting 
with the uillciiil liberals in opposition to the 
radicals on ( he proposal to make an additional 
rant to tlio Pi’ince of Wales. In December 
e aoce|4ed Mr. Gladsl one's invitation to visit 
him at Hawarden , and there to all appearance 
they niuicablv discussed tho lines of a future 
Home Hulc Bill; but Piusiell declared later 
that Mr. Gladstone’s proposals ‘would not 
satisfy the a^irations m the Irish race,’ and it 
would be diincult for him to secure Irish sup- 
port for them. Aocordiug 1 o PavnoU’s state- 
ment, the accuracy of whioh Mr. Gladstone 
denied, the number of Irish members at 
Westminster wos to bo reduced to thirty- 
two ; tho land question was to he settled by 
llio British parliament; the constabulary was 
to romain under imperial control indeflmloly; 
and the appointment of judges and magis- 
trates for ten or twelve years. On leaving 
Hnwardcu Parnell addressed a sympathetic 
meeting at Liverpool, and accepted a sum of 
3,000/. towards the expenses ho incurred in 
defending himself helbro the sperinl oom- 

z 
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miBsiou. Ifa still avoir! cd all aolivo piirli- 
cipatiou in the agitation against Mr. Bal- 
four’s rule which his followers were keeping 
alive in Ireland. But ho allowed Mr. O'Brien 
to announce at Thurles on 28 Oct. that he 
approved the formation of anew association, 
the ‘tenants’ defence league,’ which Mr. 
O’Brien sought to estahlish. 

Throughout the year the comiuission was 
still sitting, and on SO April 1889 Parnell 
was called as the first witness for the defence. 
He denied that his political action had gone 
at any period outside constitutional limits, 
and he held his own with much astutonoss 
during a long cross-examination ^ the 
attorney-general on 1 and 2 May. But he 
cynically admitted that ho had deliberately 
misled the House of Commons when he 
asserted on 7 Jan. 1881 that secret societies 
had ceased to exist in Ireland, and that the 
land league hiippre.saed them. He explained 
next doy that he was referring to secret 
societies outside the fenian conspiracy. On 
12 July Parnell’s counsel, Sir Onnrlas Rus- 
sell (afterwards Lord Russell of Killowon 
and lord chief justice), retired from the case 
on the refusal of the judges to order the 
production of the books of the Irish Loyal 
Patriotic Union, an association which, it was 
alleged, had subsidised Pigott. Aftor the 
delivery of speeches by Mr. Biggar and Mr. 
Davitt, and a reply by Sir Ileiiiy James on 
behalf of the ‘Times,’ the proceedings closed 
on 22 Nov. On 3 Fob. 1890 ParnolPs action 
against the ‘Times’ was compromised by the 
payment to him of 6,0001 

On 13 Fob. the report of the special com- 
mission was laid on thetablo of thu Ilnuse of 
Commons. The verdict fully acquitted Piu?- 
nell of all sympathy with, or responsibility 
for, the Phoenix Park murders ; or of having 
conspired, as chiof of the land league, to se- 
cure the absolute indcpoiidcnce of Ireland ; 
or of having incitod persons to the commis- 
sion of crime other than intimidation. But 
the judges assorted that Parnell and his col- 
leagues had incited to intimidation, and ‘ did 
not denounce the system of intimidation 
which led to crime and outrage, but per- 
sisted in it with knowledge of its olTccI .’ It 
was held that ho ond his followers had de- 
fended persons charged with agrarian crimes ; 
had supported their families and oompensated 
persons who wore injured in the oommission 
of crime ; and had finally, in order to obtain 
the pecuniary assistance of the physical force 
parly in America, abstained from repudiating 
or condemning the action <if that party. 
The evidence showed that Paimell and the 
other respondents received large Bums of 
money from America for the purpose either 


of promoting agitation or of jiayiug salaries 
to Irish memheivs of pnrliiiiiK'iit. They de. 
dined to account for the oxpendituia in 
detail; the accounts, it was obvious, were 
loosoly kept, aud Iho monoy was largely under 
Parnell’s control. 

Both parlies professed sat isfaolion with tie 
report. The exposure of Pigott’s forgeues 
was all the liberals claimed to have desired' 
the land league's procedure was ‘nuoienthijl 
tory ’ of no practical int orosl . The imionists 
on the other hand, while admit ting that Ihi! 
nell’s diroot complicity with the out rage- 
mongoi-b was uiijiroved, lidd that his failure 
to openly denounce thorn In id on him a heavy 
moral responsibility, and rendered it impo. 
litic to endow him with greater political 
power. Mr. Gliidslone vindicated Parnell 
with possiimaio energy all along the line 
On 3 March William TTonry Smith, tie 
loader of the house, I'ormiilly inowd that lie 
report should ho onicri'd in the journals 
Mr. Olndstouo proposed, iu a qicouli of excep. 
tional eloquonce, that the hoiiso should 
press ‘its reprobation of thu falsi' cliaiges 
of tho gravest and most odious dosoviplion, 
hasod upon oaliunny and forgery,’ wliirh 
had been brouglit against J ’arm'll, and sliould 
give somo sign of rngriit for tlio wrong in- 
llioted. lie panogynsi'd I’anu'll ns a man 
charged with ‘tho loadorsliip ol’a iialionand 
with tho daily oaro of anal ion’s iiitorNs,' 
and doscrihed him as tlio victim of ‘ a frightful 
outrage,’ to whom roparalion was tluo in tlie 
name of Ohi'istian charity, 'J’lio diihalowas 
protract od, amid much hi'iil, until 10 Moveb, 
when Mr. niiidstono’s nmuudmcnt was re- 
jected by 339 to 208 voles. 

Tlu’ough tho remaindur of t hn si'ssicn the 
liberals lost no opportunity of marliing their 
ri'sentracnt of tlio govt'riimont’s atlitndolo 
tho special commission’s rovort, and Potudl 
followed in their wnko. Wlion Mr. Jhilfoiii’B 
Land I’uTclmso Bill — liivgoly oxtondmg the 
pvinciploB of J jord A si i bourn o’s A ot--r aras on 
for socoud roaduigon2l April, I’lirnullinovKl 
its rejection aftorconsultallon witliMr. Mo^ 
ley. Parnell and hfr. Morley oaeli^imblisheili 
iu Noyemhor 1890, aceounts of this negotia- 
tion, dilluring in dotails, 'J'lio facts appear to 
liave boon that Parnell e.xprussod a wish to 
amend tho hill, but Mr. Qladslom' iiicliiiodto 
a move oxtremo course, which Parnell ulti- 
maloly adopted. The bill was aftorworda 
dropped, and when ruintroducod next year 
iu a modified shajio, togelher with a Con- 
gested Bistriots Bill for ollbotLvely riilicvm^ 
distress in the poorest jiarls of Ireland, it 
was carried wit h Pavnoll’s (iBsistanee. Mean- 
while, on 20 May 1890, ho presided at a 
mooting iu London of thu National League 
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of Qrent Evil ain, and urged the nccoasity of 
more efficient organisation of the Irish vole in 
Fiuglaud. Ho computed the number of Iiiah 
roloi'siuEngli'ili constituencies at more than 
a quarter of a million. On 28 June he was 
antertainod at dinner in London by seventy 
of his parliamentary oollen^iesi in honour of 
his forty-fourth birthday. He congratulated 
the party on its ‘ honourable and hopeful’ 
alliance with the liberals, and confidently 
announced that as soon as Mr. Gladstone, 
'the only man of distinguished genius before 
Ihe public,’ returned to power, he would 
carry ‘ a great measure of home rule,’ which 
would be accepted by the Irish people ‘ as 
a sufficient solution.’ 

But in the autumn Parnell had to face a 
new trial on a purely personal issue, and 
these fair hopes were frustrated. As early 
as 28 Dee. 1889 Captain O’Shea had filed a 
petition for divorce from his wife (Katharine, 
youngest daughter of the Dev. Sir .John Page 
Wood), on the ground of her adultery with 
Parnell. On 10 Nov. 1890 the case came 
into court. It was generally assumed by 
his political friends^ that Parnell would re- 
but the charge satlsfaetovily. But he of- 
fered no defonco beyond a general denial, 
and was not represented by counsel. The 
respondent also pleaded a general denial, hut 
introduced some recriminatory accusatione 
of had faith against her husband, which the 
latter’s counsel, with the consent of the 
court, called witno-ssea to repel. Not only 
was the adultery legalljr proved, but die- 
creditable details respecting Parnell’s con- 
duct of the intrigue were brought to public 
aotioe. On 17 Nov. a decree nisi wos pro- 
nounced, with costs against Parnell. 

Parliament was to meet on 26 Nov. At 
first it appeared that Parnell’s political posi- 
tion was unafiboled by the disclosures in the 
divorce court. On 20 Nov. there was a great 
mi'cting at the Leinsler ITall, Dublin, The 
Irish members mustered in force and passed 
I'psnlulions, amid onthiisuistio applause, 
ploilgmg unflinching fidelity to Parnell. A 
caiilegram was sent from othor Irish mem- 
bers who were in America, assarting their 
determination to ‘stand firmly’ by him, 
not only for his ‘ imporisbable services in the 
past, hut on the profound conviction that ’ 
ms ‘ statesmanship and matchless qualities 
as a leader are essential to the safety of out 
cause.’ On 26 Nov. the Irish parliamentary 
party mel at the House of Commons, and by 
a nnaniinrms and enthusiastic vole re-elected 
him leader. His Irish followers thus publicly 
oundoiiod the ofibneo of liis private life. 

But P.imell’s friends had to reolton with 
Uioir liberal allies, who had of late pro- 


tlatmed their faith in his character. The 
' nonconformists, who were the backbons of 
ilioEnglish liheial party inthooonstituonoies, 
were reported to show a disinclination to 
lyerlook the obliquities of Parnell’s private 
ife. Other sections of the liberal party mani- 
ested a strong revulsion of feeling towards 
him, and it became expedient for the liberal 
party to dissociate themselves from him. On 
14 Nov. Mr. Gladstone accordingly asserted, 
.n an open letter to Sir. Slorley, that, ‘not- 
withstanding the splendid servicos rendered 
by Mr. Parn^ to his country, his coni luuance 
at the present moment in the leadership would 
be productive of conscquonces disastrous in 
tbs highest degree to the cause of Ireland.’ 

Parnell indignantly defied this pronounce- 
ment. Ills private milings had in his mind 
-o hearing on his position in piihliolifo, and 
heintcipreted Mr, Gladstone’s act ion as that 
ofan Englishman who, for purposes of his own, 
hod stepped in between him and the Irish 
people. All the haired of Engloiid which 
had inspired his early political eareor Mazed 
forth afresh. Amlnoiityofliisporliamontary 
foUowers felt it to be a point of nntinual 
honour to uphold their leader at all hazards ; 
hut the majority of them viewed tho matter 
differently. Since 1886 ho had taken no part 
in then’ extra-parliamentary agitation, and 
weeks ondmoutlis had often elapsed without 
hie assisting in their deliberations at West- 
minster. Im had, in fact, exerted his outho- 
nty BO intermiltontly that it had lost some- 
thing of its potency. Mr. Gladstone by his 
letter held out to the Irish par^ the threat 
that unless Parnell wore deposed the liberals 
would cease to advocate homo rule. Without 
the support of the liberals tho home-rule oausu 
seemed doomed. It was therefore notural, 
oonsidorin^ Parnell's recent inaclion in the 
affairs of his party, that as soon as allegiance 
to him oonflioted with what they hold to be 
the prosperity of the home-rule oauso, a ma- 
jority of his followsrs should desert him. 

But Parnell was prepared to fight des- 
perately for his supremnoy. He replied to 
Mr. Gladstone’s loiter in a ‘Manifesto to the 
Irish Peoplo.’ In it he set forth his version 
of the confidential discussions with Mr. 
Gladstone at Hawarden in 1889, of which 
the accuracy was at once disputed by Mr. 
Gladstone. He spoke slightingly of Mr. 
Morluy ; he appealed to Irishmen ‘ to save 
me from tho English wolves now howling for 
my destruction j ’ and he finally warned his 
countrymen that a postponement of home 
rule was preferable to suoh a sacrifice of 
Irishmen’s independence as was implied by 
tlioir acceptance of Mr. Gladstone^ dicta- 
tion on tho question of tho leadership, 
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In acoordauco ■vvi^ll a requisition signed by 
a majority of liis followers, lie called a meal- 
ing of tlie party to consider tlio situation. 
The sittings began for practical work in com- 
mittee-room No. 16 at the House of Commons 
on 1 Deo. Parnell took Ike chair, and adroitly 
ruled all motions for his deposition out of 
order. He diverted the discussion to a con- 
sideration of Mr. Gladstone’s views on homo 
rule, and his argumentative slrill led some of 
the ])aity to seek fuller assurances from the 
liberal chief on what they regarded as vital 
issues. Parnell declared that he would ret ire 
if these assurances proved satisfact ory . But 
the liberal leaders declined to enter into the 
negotiation. On 0 Deo., after five days’ hot 
deoato, a majority of 46 mombuis, failing to 
induce Parnell to put to the vote the quos- 
tion of his deposit ion, withdrew, and, hold- 
ing another meeting, declared his leadership 
at an end. Twenty-six members remained 
faithful to him. Tlieneoforth Irish national- 
ists were long divided into two parties — the 
ParneUites and the anti-Parnollitofc. 

Parnell’s position in Ireland was fatally 
shaken hy these events, and, although he 
fought until his death with superhuman 
energy, to ronsaoit his power, the task 
proved be^ ond his strength. Ills lioallh had 
long been failing, and it could not endure 
new strains. I^iu ranks of his enemies at 
once received formidable reinforcement a. 
On 4 Doc. he was formally repudiated by 
the catholic archhishops and bishops. On 
10 Deo. he was in Dublin, and took forcible 
possession of the ollicea of ‘ United Ireland.’ 
lie was the chief proprietor of the news- 
paper, hut its directors were outi-Paniellitos. 
The nationalists of Dublin and the national 
league stood hy him. Ho addressed next day 
a large meeting at the Botiinda, and appealed 
for aid in his battle with ‘ English dictation,’ 
At M allow he was menaced with personal vio- 
lence, but Cork received him witn open arms. 
Thence he proceeded to Kilkonny (18 Dec.) 

A vacancy in the parliamentary represen- 
tation had just occurred, and Parnell deemed 
the coming eleotoral contost a good battle- 
ground on which to engage his hostile 
countrymen, lie nominated Mr. Vincent 
Scully, a gentleman of independent means, 
as bis candidate, The anti-Piirnellites put 
forward Sir John Popa-Hounessy [q. v.] 
Parnell flung himself into tho flffht with 
dauntless energy, despite rapidly declining 
physical powers. lie vehemently deuouuoed 
Mr. Gladstone, his own disafTeefed followers, 
and, with less heat, the catholic hierarchy. 
But the replt was a decisive defont for 
Parnell. Ilia candidate only received 1,366 
votes against 2,627 for Hennessy. Par- 


nell was not dismayed. He attributed the 
nuti-Parnollite’s victory to f he priests, butfelt 
confident that his pensonnl oflbrts would yet 
counteract their nifluoncu. He was gra- 
tifiod lo find, in tho course of the contest 
that the fonians — ^tho momh(>r<) of the Iriell 
liepublican Brotlierhood — whoso devotion to 
the cause of Irish nationality had won his 
lifelong admiration, wore still true to him. 

At tlio end of .Tanuary 1801 ho agreed to 
meet Messrs. Dillon and O’Brlon, who had 
ref timed from America, at Boulogne, in order 
to discuss the possibility of reuniting the 
Irish part y. Parnell again promised to retire 
if tho liberal leaders would give a precise 
and satisfactory undertaking respect ingfhe 
details of their cont umjihit ud IIomeRuloBill, 
The negotiations driiggod on till the middle 
of February, but nothing caino of them, and 
the warfare was resumed. ( )n Sunday, 22 Feb., 
Parnell addressed a ineel ing nl lloscommon, 
passionately defending his position, and 
thenceforth ho devoled neaily every Sunday 
to repoating tho familiar arguments to large 
audiences in all part s of J rolaud. IT(> ridiculed 
tlio moderotion of the anti-PariK'Uilos’ aspi- 
rations, and at Cork ho doelnrnd for Iheoom- 
plol 0 indopondnuco of Ireland. But , although 
lie was usually received with onthuHiaBm,hie 
cause made no real advanci'. in Maroli he 
axipoaled in vain to tho National League of 
America for funds wherewith to roemislitute 
the Nationol League of Ireland, which the 
majority of his old piarly had abandoned, 
..Vt North Kligo during tlio same mouth he 
entered info a second oloeloral contest, hut 
his candidal B was defeated by a majority 
of 768. llis intervention in a third eke- 
t oral contest at Oarlow hi July mot with a 
more decided robuIT, his candidalo being de- 
feated by tt majority of 2,2 10. At Belfast on 
22 May lie devoted a speooh to an attach 
on the catholic hiorarohy, and both Arch- 
bishops Walsh and Oroko replied to hie 
criticisms. lie furl her oilended the prieals, 
wliom he liad never in his earlier years made 
direct endeavours to conciliate, liy marrying 
Mrs. O’Shott before the registrar at StOTOing, 
near Brighl on, on 26 J mie 1 801. Tho bishop 
of llaphoe denounced the stop as ‘ tho climax 
of brazonod horrors.’ On 28 July ho spoke 
with vigour and coiilidonco at a convention 
of his Bupporlors in Dublin. But ut the same 
diito n vory eflbctivo blow was lovolled at 
him by Mr. 13. D'^or Gray, tho jirincipal 
proprietor of tho ' Fi-ooman’s Journal,’ who, 
accepting tho eeolosiastical view of Parnell’e 
marriage, announced his defection, from tho 
Parnellito cause. Parnell’s friends at once 
laid tho foundation of a now journal, the 
' Indopeudeut,’ to champion liis 'interests. 
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Deapite his activity in Ireland, Parnell 
did not neglect opportunities of obtaining a 
bearing from his countrymen in England, 
nrhore there prevailed in many quarters a 
feeling that his past services were neing un- 
fairly underrated, and that he had been be- 
trayedbyhis ownfriends. The Irish National 
League at Limehouse, on 13 May, treated his 
endeavours to explain his policy with decided 
hostility. On 17 J une, however, he laid a full 
statement of his case before a public meeting 
at Bermondsey ; he stoutly advocated the 
indroendence of the Irish party, and praised 
the Land Bill of the tory government, which 
the liberals had opposed. On 18 J nly he spoke 
at Newcastle on the details of home rule, and 
said that he was convinced that of the liberal 
party not one in three believed in the cause. 

Parnell throughout this period was resid- 
ing at Brighton, and the long and fatiguing 
journeys which he was repeatedly making 
between that place aud Ireland, combined 
with the mental anxieties attending the 
struggle, soon shattered his broken health. 
He often expressed to his Mends his un- 
shaken confidence in his ultimate triumph, 
and hardly seemed to recognise the strength 
of the obstacles in bis path. On 27 Sept, at 
Greggs, CO. Galway, ha spoke in public for the 
last time. Ho was sulForing acuity from rheu- 
matism, but he hniTied back to bis house, 
9 Walaingham Terrace, Brighton, and there 
he died of inflammation of the lungs on 
6 Oct. His lost words are said to have been, 
‘ Let my love be conveyed to my colleagues 
and to the Irish people.’ Ho ivas buried in 
Glasnevin cemetery, Dublin, on 11 Oct., amid 
every sign of public sorrow. 

The division in the ranks of the Irish party 
continued until 1000. On Pornell’s deathMr. 
John Bedmond, M.P. for Waterford, who 
ultimately ro-united the two sections, was 
elected leader of tho Parnellite eoction; his 
supporters fought hard in ParneU'e noine at 
the general election of 1802, hut only iiiiio 
PaineUitee (out of a total of eighty-ono na- 
tionalists) were returned to parliament. Mr. 
Gladetonoand the liberals secured, with thoir 
Irish allies, amajority of forty in the House of 
Commons, and a Home Bnlo Bdl, on linos for 

its third reading by a majority* of 84 on f Sept. 
1893. But the House of Lords rejected it a 
week later (41 for and 410 against). In faco 
of the apathy on the question, wliidi had 
been growing in Great Britain since Par- 
nell’s overthrow and the consequent dieeen- 
sions in Ireland, the liboral government 
deemed it prudent to practically aoqiuosco 
for the present in the decision, of tho Ilouso 
of Lords, and the active agitation for home 


rule come for the time to a doso in both Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

Parnell will always hold a conspicuous 

lace in Irish and iu English history. By 

is personal efforts he dragged the question 
of Ireland’s legislative independence from 
tho field of academic discussion into that of 
practical politics. When he entered jiublio 
life, homo rule for Ireland was viewed by 
Euglisli politicians os a wild luid imprac- 
tic^le dream. Within eleven years Parnell 
had coerced a majority of ono of the two 
great English political parlies into treating 
the scheme’s adoption by parliament as an 
uigent necessity. 

At heart ho was a rebd. Oonld ho have 
settled the Irish question by equipping an 
army of forty thousand men, lie would have 
done it. Ills speech at Cork in 1886, when 
I lie declined to recognise any limits to Iro- 
i land’s claim to ‘ nationhood,’ indicated tho 
goal of his ambition. But ho combined 
with Ms revolutionary sympathies the as- 
tuteness of a practical statesman. With tho 
weapons at hie command he foresaw that 
home rulo was attoiiiablo, and that an Irish 
republic woe not. Wlien bis strategy bad 
wrested from ibo liberal party assent to homo 
rule, be was led by expediency to strictly 
adapt his conduct so as to secure that conces- 
sion. Although ho determined to make the 
best of Mr. Guidstone’s moosure, he believed 
that Ireland might at a laterperiod, under an- 
other leader, eu]Dy Bomothing beyond it. Hie 
hatred of England sprang from hie hatred 
of the English domination of Ireland, but 
be hoped for a frioiidly alliance with her after 
sho should eurronder the cause of quarrel. lie 
rocognised Ireland’s commercial dependence 
on England, andperceived that Irelaud’e oom- 
morcial interests recommended peace. 

In hie endeavours to extort homo rule 
fcom England ho was not scrupulous ue 
to the means employed. Ho appealed for 
aid to every class of Irishmen, and rotninoci 
tho support of tlio revolutionary party by 
a tacit acquiescuncein their methods of work. 
But ho wasoarofnlto restrict hisrosponsiblo 
control to the action of the constitutional wing 
of tho army of Irish nationalists. Wholly im- 
pervious to criticism, ho had a passion and a 
rare rapacity for luadersliip, together with 
unbouiidod courage and 8])loiidid solf-confl- 
denco. In maimer reserved and distant, he 
cherished many aristocratic sentiments, and 
tho aspirations of domocraoy drew from him 
no genuine response. Nevortheloss he exerted 
a mysterious power of fascination over all 
who sympatlusod willi his views. His 
spcoohes, though always incisive and coxnest 
in tone, were rarely eloquent or even ani- 
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mated, Ilis strong will habitually hold in 
ohoolc his vehement paesions, but they occa- 
sionally woaped control and found •vent in 
utterances of startling vigour and etFect. As 
a politician he was a man of few idoas, but 
those he held with dogged tonaoity. Out- 
side politics his interests were mainly con- 
fined to tlie mining experiments which he 
conducted on his estate at Avondale, He 
read little, and had no intimate friends, 

■pAUNT Padhuli, (1864-1882), who gave 
some aid to her brother in the operatinni, of 
the land league, was eighth child and fourth 
daughter of the family, Horn at Avondalo 
on 3 Sept, 185-1, she spent her youth there 
and at the town housaofherfamilyiu Upper 
Temple Street, Dublin. Like her brother, 
ehe assimilated the patriotic and rebellious 
sympathies which her American mother 
grafted on a stock already well in touch with 
national Iradiiions. During tho period of 
feuiau agitation in 1867 I’niiny Parnell con- 
tributed poems to tho ‘Irish People’ (the 
feniiiu organ) under the signature of ' Alena ; ’ 
she also published poetry in the ‘ Nation ’ and 
tbo ‘Irishman.’ Sliortly afterwords slio 
emigrated with her mother to America, and 
settled at Hordontown, Now York. On tho 
foundation of the land league in 1879 and 
the consequent agrarian agitaiiou, she sot 
vigorously to making poetry. Between 1870 
and 1882 sho poured an incessant flood of 
fiery verse through the columns of tho 
‘ Boston Pilot ’ and tho Dublin ‘ Notion.’ 
Her poetry had a potent influenco on tho 
laudleaguo agitation in both Ireland ond 
America, and it may he said to have been 
the solo poetical influonca of thoso days. It 
was often mere fiery rhetoric, but at times 
had a passion and power which, a little 
chastens, would have made genuine poetry, 
and all her verse had tho spirit of movement 
and animated passion. Her poems were col- 
lected in pamphlet form in Amoriea after 
her death. Mnny Irish anthologies include 
tho sweetest and most dignified utterance 
of her later doys, tho poom called ‘Afisr 
Death,’ which was written shortly before tho 
ond. In the land league agitation in Ame- 
rica, Fanny Parnell also ployed a practical 
part. She appeared on many land league 
jilotforms ; ancfinl881, while her brother was 
imprisoned in Kilmainham, she organised 
the despatch to Ireland of Irish-Americon 
women to lake tlieplaoes of women who had 
helped to administer tho ladies’ laud league in 
Ireland and had been imprisoned by Forster. 
Fanny PamoHdied at Bordentown on20 July 
1882. 

[R. Harry O’Brien’s Life of Parnfll, 1838, 2 
Yols.iislhochiofbiogmphy. Ofslondirormeinoira 


■tliH chii-farebyMr. T. P. U’Cnnnop, 181)1, l{,p 
Walsh, New York, 1892; .1 S, Mahoney, Ke* 
York, 1880; T. Sli rlocko, Dublin, ISiV; J, 
Oon-lliin. Now York, 1888, August in Jfilon in' 
liisProflls Aiigliiia, Piiris, 1833, NoiiiuuriQodin 
in his Ln Bataiilo du Iloma-Kulo, Pavit,, l89o 
with tlio obituiirios in the 'I'imes, Daily Noinil 
and Fi’oomuns Jcmruiil of 8 Ool. 1831; imd a 
P atriot’s Mi ^lako ; personal rn'ollcctions of flic 
Paruall tamily, 1305, by PiirnoH's aisior. Mis, 
li. W. Dickinson.^ 'Tito ovidoiu-o and ropoit of 
iho special ownmission of 1888-3 (1800), ipith 
the speoehoB of Sir Ohaclos Rnesoll uni of 
Michael Davitt, which worn also pulili<.lio(i sepn- 
uloly, duscribe Pariioll’s roUtions with tho loud 
laigiio and tho Irish-Amoricnn orgiiiiisatiom 
between 1870 iiiiil 1888. Sou uluo tlu- Ainerioan 
iitiwspaporB, tho Nation, Now York Tribune, and 
Now York Ilorahl, Jaimiiry-Miiich 1880; be 
t’aron's Twnniy-fivo Yoarit in tho Sm-otSi*. 
>ice, 1802; Daily Nows Diiiry nf the Parnell 
I'ommissioii, 1830; WoinyNs Bohl's l.ifo of 
Korstor, 1888 ; T. P. O'Oonnor'H Piirnoll Mow- 
mont, 1880 : P. D. Biigoiuil’s Pariiollism Un- 
voilod, 1880; 'I'he Ropoal nf llio Union Con- 
spinioy, 1886 ; Piirnollism niid Criiuo, rupriiitrd 
from tho Timos, 1887; Seorgi Mooio’s I’lirndl 
and his Island, 1887 ; Olii) don’s HitKlaiul under 
Boiicoiisflold and Kughiuil niulur tho Coalition; 
Cashiniin’s Life of D.ivilt.; T. P. O’t'ouiior and 
B. MiicWiide’s Qhulstimo, PiimulL, utnl tho 
Trieh Struggle, with gonoml iiitroiluclion 1^ 
Parnoll, 1888; llaii"ard’s Bopnrls teim 18)6 
to 1831 give Pnriiiill’N Hpeneliob iti purli.vmint, 
and his ciiroer them is also imueil in rjucy'n 
Diary of Two Pavliinnnnls, ]87-l-Hfl (2 vole, 
1886-0), and his di.iry of iho Salisbury purhii- 
ment, 1B'.I2, as widl us in T. P. O’Oomiot'ii 
Ghulslono’s House of C'nminuiis, 1886. .Soo alee 
Atmuiil Riigislors, 1876- 31. PriviUo in forma- 
tion has also bcon supplied.') 

P.ARNELL, IIJ5N11Y lUlODKK, first 
Bahon OoNai-iraoN (177(1 1612), burn on 
3 July 1770, was the second huh of Sir John 
Parnoll rq.v.], by his wife LeUtiiiOIiiiidotte, 
Hoooud diiughlei’ and oohiiiress of Sir Arthur 
Brooke, hart.,of IJolo-BrookOjCO. bovraonagh. 
He was oducalod at Mton and 'rriiiity (Jol- 
lego, Cambridge, hut did not 1 ako any degreo. 
At the general oloction in tlio fluimuorori707 
ho was returned to tho Irish llotiso of Com- 
mons for Maryborough. 1 ( e spoku in support 
of tho Kogonoy Bill on 11 April 1709 (Jin- 
fort of Debate, &c., pp. 1flfl-41), and voted 
agamst the union. On tho doalh of his fa1.het 
in Docombor ISO! Parnoll succcodod to the 
family estates in Queen’s County, which had 
been settled upon him in connnquouco of his 
brother’s disabilities by an not of the Irieh 
parliament passed in May 1780 {JmrnaU ej 
the Iriali Dome of Cmnnom, voi. xiii., see 
iiidox). In April 1802 hn was oloctcd 1o 
tho parlinmont of tho TTiiilod Ifhigdom for 
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Queen’s County, which he represented until 
the dissolution in June of that year. He 
was retiu'ued for the borough ot Portarlington 
at the general election in July 180:i, bnt 
retired from parliament on his appointment 
as escheator of Munster in December follow- 
ing. At a by-eleotioii in Pebruary 1 800 ho 
was again returned for Queen’s County, 
which he thenceforth continued to repre- 
sent until the dissolution in December 1832. 
rarnell was appointed a commissioner of the 
treasury for Ireland in the ministry of aU 
the talents in February 1806, and took part 
in the debate on the Irish budget on 7 May 
following (JParl, Dedatet, Ist ser, viL. 46-8). 
lie retired from office on Lord Grenville’s 
downfall in March 1807. On 18 April 1809 
he brought forward areeolation in mvour of 
assimilating the currency of Ireland with 
that of Gh:eat Britain, which was, however, 
negatived without a division (ib. Ist ser. 
xiv. 76-89, 91). On 30 May following his 
motion for the appointment of a commission 
to inquire into the mmuer in which litiies 
were collected in Ireland was rejeeted by a 
majority of seventy-one (ib, 1st ser. xiv. 
792-4, 799-80), and on 18 April 1810 he 
failed to obtain the appointment of a select 
committee for a similar inquiiw (ib, Ist ser. 
xvi. 068-73). On 19 Feb. 1810 he was ap- 
pointed a membt r of the bullion committee, 
of which Francis ITorner [q. vj was tho 
chau'man (Jowiiah qfthe House of Omnmona, 
IxY. 105). He supported Grattan’s motion 
respecting the Homan catliolio petitions on 
1 June 1810 (Friii, Debates, Ist ser. xvii. 
262-6), and on 8 May 1811 made an elaborate 
speech in defence of the report of the bullion 
ajmmittee (ib, let sor. xix. 1020-61). He 
again brought the nueetiou of Irish tithes 
before tho house ou 11 June 1811 («fi. Ist ser. 
XX. 672-80), and in the following session 
gave his supiiorl to Lord Morpeth s motion 
for an inquiry into tho state of Xiulaud 
(i4. lat ser. xxi. 023-35). On tho death of hie 
elder brother in July 1812 Varnoll succeeded 
to the baronul cv. Ou 2 Mardi 1818 he suj)- 
ported Grattan’s motion for a committee on 
the Unman catholic <‘lnims (ib, let sor, 
xxiv. 988-1004). As chairman of tho select 
eommitteo appointed to inquire into tho 
corn trado of the United Kingdom, he drew 
tho attention of (he house to their imort on 
16 June 1818 (ib, 1st ser. xxvi. 644-69), and 
on 6 _May 1814 his resolution in favour of 

S ermitting the exportation of grain without 
uty or (bounty was carried (ib, 1st ser. 
xxvii. 066, 707-16, 717, 732). Ilis motion 
for a committee of the whole house on the , 
Laws alfeeling Homan catholics wos defeated ; 
on 30 May 1816 by a majority of aigltty-one | 


(ib, 1st ser, xxxi. 474-83, 624). On 26 May 

1819 ho supported Peel’s resolutions with re- 
spect to the resumption of cash payments 
(jfi. 1st ser. xl. 767-GO), and in July following 
he brought forward a series of forty-seven re- 
solutions concerning the retrenchment of tho 
public expenditure (i4. 1st ser. xl. 1429-38, 
16D1-S, 16G4-8). _ On 24 June 1823 Faruoll 
asked fbr tho appointment of a committee to 
inquire ‘ into tlie extent and object of the dis- 
turbances existing in Ireland,' but was only 
supported by tliirty-nino votes (ib, 2nd ser. 
ix. 1148-86, 1202-3), On 10 Feb. 1826 he 
opposed tlio intvoducfioii of tlie Irish Unlaw- 
fulSocioties Bill, andiissortod thattherecould 
be ‘ no other termination to its destructive 
operation but iusurrectioii and rebellion’ 
(ib. 2nd ser. xii, 204-33). In the same month 
he introduced a bill ' to amend tbo law in 
Ireland respecting tho subletting of tene- 
ments,’ and a bill ‘ to regulate the office of 
jnstico of tlie peace in Ireland ’ (ib, 2nd ser. 
xii. 631-4, 624-6). lie spoke at groat length 
on the Gust oins Consolidation Hill on 17 Jnuu 
1896 (ib. 2nd ser. xiii, 1222-42). On 16 Fob. 
1826 ho was appointed a mombor of tlio select 
committee on the state of tho public inconiu 
and oxpoudituro of the United Kingdom 
(Journals of the Mouse (f Commms, Ixxxiii. 
76) j 0 f which ho was subseqaently nominated 
ohoirman (Farl, Papers, 1828, vol. v.) 

Parnell supported the second reading of 
the Boman Oiitholio Holief Bill in March 

1820 (FaH. Dehatos, 2nd sor, xx, 1200-6). 
On 15 Nov. 1830 his motion for refsrrhig 
tho civil list to a select cominitt ce (fb. 3rd sor. 
L 626-31, 632) was earned against the 
government by 238 rotes to 204, and on the 
following day tho Duke of Wellington ro- 
signocl. Parnell succeeded Cliarlos Wotkin 
WilHams-Wynn as seoretioy at war in Lord 
Grey’s administration on 4 April 1831, and 
wus sworn a member of tho privy council on 
tho 27th of tho same month {Loudon Gazette, 
1831, i. 043, 874). By ouloring into an un- 
authorised negotiation with the French post 
office, and bpr encouraging Joseph Ilumo tc 
bring a motion against om' own post office, 
he oxasneraled tho postmaster-general (tho 
Duke or Hichmond), and narrowly escaped 
dismissal (Qreuille Menwivs, 1874, Isl sor. 
ii. 243, 71.) The ministry declined to cou- 
enr in his proposed reduction of tho army 
estimates, which he calculated would save 
the nation 600,0001. a year (Furl, Debates, 
Srd. ser, xi. 1020-3), and ho was shortly 
afterwards dismissed li'om office for his re- 
fusal to support the ministry in the division 
on tho liiissiau-Diilcli war question on 
30 Jan. 1882 (Tirou asHatkbs, Jbntwai 1866, 
i. 9). Parnell had previously pressed upon 
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Melbourne ‘ in tbo most urgent manner Ibo 
iioceasity of gratifying O’Oonnell ’ {Melbourne 
Papers, 1890, p. 167). He now wrote 1o 
Brougham urging him to srcure the support 
of O’Oonnell and the loading Irish Roman 
catholics, assuring him that he was the only 
member of the cabinet who oomprohended 
the Irish question ; and adding , ‘ most of your 
colleag ues are not only ignorant of it, but , as 
it seems, incapable of underalandiug 
and Times of Lord Jiroufflutm, 1871, iii. 
174-6). On 23 May 1 832 Parnell called the 
attention of the house to the state of Queen's 
County, and moved for a select committee to 
inquire into the general ellicioncy of the law 
in Ireland for repressing outrages and dia- 
turbances (Pari. Debales, 3rd seis xii. 1416- 
1417,1428). He declined to contest Queen’s 
County at the gonortil election in December 
1632, and on 27 March 1833 wae appointed a 
member of the oxoisc commission ot inquiry 
(Paid, Papers, 1837, vol. xxx.) At a by- 
election in April 1883 he was returnod lor 
Dundee, which he cent inuedto represent until 
his elevation to the House of Lords. In hlay 
1836 he both spoke and voted against the go- 
vernment on the navy and the army cat imat os 
(Pari. DeftafflS, 3rd ser. xxvi. 1041-2, xxvii. 
348-9, 360). On the formation of Lord 
Melbourne’s administration Parnell was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the navy (22 April 1 HUB) 
and paymaster-general of tho forces (14 May 
1836). By atreasu^ warrant of 1 Dec. 18311, 
under 5 and 0 "Will. TV, o. 36, those olBces were 
consolidated with those of the paymaster and 
treasurer of Chelsea Hospital and treasurer of 
the ordnance, and the duties transferred to 
a now oilicial styled thopaymnstor-gonoral, a 
position which Parnell filled until his death. 
On 16 March 1838 Purnell spoke m favour of 
the abolition of the corn laws, and declnrod 
that ' there was no one interest in tho 
country which derived any advantage from 
the com laws but the landowners" (Pari, 
Debates, 3rd ser. xli. 036-7, 9.39). In March 
1889 and in May 1810 he again supported 
Mr. Villiers’s motion (j7i. 3rd sor. xlvi. 647- 
664, liv. 611-16). Hosxiokefor tho last time 
in the ITouae of Commons duiing (ho debate 
on tho sugar duties on 14 May 1841 (ft. 
8rd sor. Iviii. 480-46). He was erbated Baron 
Oongloton of Oougloton in the county pala- 
tine of Cheater on 20 Aim. 1841, and took 
his seat in the Honse of Lords on tho 2Srd 
of the some month (Loumals of tbe House of 
^rds, bcxiii. 672), hut never took any part 
in the debates. After sullering for some wmo 
from ill-health , he oommittod suicide by hang- 
ing himself in his dressing-room in Cadogan 
Place, Chelsea, on 8 .Tune 1842, and was buried 
on the 14th of the same month in the burial- 


ground of Bt. George’s, Ilamver Square,® 
the Bayswator Hoad, wlioro in J842 a tablet 
was orectod in (he cluipcl to his memory, 
Conglolou was an aolive and useful me®, 
her of tho most liberal soot ion of the wbie 
party. Tie was a fluent but monotonoM 
speaker, lie achieved a high reputation® 
his day, both as a political economist and as 
a writer on flnance. lu the art of giving a 
plain, lucid staloinent of coiuplcs financial 
matters ho had few superiors, tn his treatw 
on ‘Financial Reform,’ wliich had a con- 
sidornblo intluonoo on public opinion, belaid 
before the eountry the iinancinl and fiscal 
policy which Bir Robert I’eel and Mr. Glad, 
stone aflerwiirds carried out (HimnirBux- 
■roir, L'liianre awl Polif/ri,, 1888, i. 82, «,) 
Groville callodhim ‘ n very hiul M'ovotavy at 
war, a rash ocnuomieiil miioviilor, mid a bad 
man of business in its details’ (Memiri 
1874, ist sor. ii. 213). ’ 

Ho murriud,on J 7 Fob. J 801 , Lady Oarolins 
Elizabeth Dawson, eldest daughter of John, 
first carl of Povtarliuglon, by whom lie had 
throe sons, viz. : (1) .lolmVe.soy, second boron 
Oongloton I see bet ow'l; (2) I lonry William, 
third and present baron Oongloton f and (3) 
George Darner, vicar ofLimg Cross, Chertspy, 
frmnlSOI to 1876, wlio died on 17 1)oo. 1884; 
and three daiiglit ers, viz.! ( I ) Oiirolino Bopbia, 
who became the wife of Olmvles Thomas 
Longloy [q. v.J, avolibishop of Canterbury, 
Olid died on 0 March JH6H ; (2) Mary Lotitin, 
who was married, first, to Imrd Henry Spy- 
luoni'Moore, iuul,8ocunuly, to I'/dwimllleury 
Colo of Btoko liyno, Ox'jbnlshire, and diod 
on 6 May 1881; and (3) Eimiia .lane, who 
becarao tho wile of I'ldwnrd, fifth earl of 
Domley, and died on 16 Mnrch IRS'!. Lady 
Oongloton survlvod her Iiiishand many yeari, 
and diod at Paris on 16 Feb. 1801, aged 71 
A portrait of Oongletoii by Bnmiiel Lano 
was oxhihitod _ot tlie loan collection of 
national iKirlraita at Botilh Ifensingtnn in 
1 868 (Oat . No. 810). Bov('ral of Oongloton’s 
spoeehi'H wore separately publishisl, llowos 
tlio author of tho following works: 1. 'Ob- 
servatinns upon tho Btalo of Cmrency ot 
Ti'olaud, and upon the Course of lOxchange 
botweoii London mid Dublin,’ Dublin, 18W, 
8vo; 2nd edit, Dublin, 1801, 8vo; 8rd edit, 
(wit ha dditional ap])endLv), 1801, 8vo, 2, ‘ The 
Principles of Gurrency mid I'ixciimiuo, illus- 
trated by Ohsorva lions on tlie Ktato of 
Ireland, 1806; with mi Appoudix contain- 
ing tho Hiibstanoe of tho lividonco given 
before (lie Committee of tho Mouse of Oora- 
TOons,' London, 1806, 8vo. 8, ‘An TIialoriool 
Apology for tho Irish Catliolics,’ 1807, 8vo. 
4. *A jlliatory of l,Uo Ponal Laws ngoinst 
tho Itish UalhnlioB, from tho Treaty of 
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Limerick to the Union,’ London, 1808, 8vo ,• 
a ‘ new edition ’ appeared in vole. xx. and xxi, 
of tko ‘ Pamphleteer’ (Ijondon, 18:13, 8vo); 
4th edition (with slightly iiltored title), 
London, 1836, 8vo. 6. ‘ Treat ise on tho Corn 
Trade and Agriculture,’ 1809, 8vo. 6. ‘ The 
Subelanoe of tho Speeches of Sir Henry Pnr- 
n^, hart., in the House of Commons, with 
additional Observations on the Corn Laws,’ 
London, 1814, 8vo ; the third edition was 
published in vol. iv. of the ‘ Pamphleteer,’ 
London, 1814, 8vo. 7. ‘ Observations onthe 
Irish Butter Acts,’ London, 1826, 8vo. 
8. ‘Ubservations on Paper Money, Banking, 
and Over>Trading, including those parts of 
the Evidence taken before the Committee of 
the House of Commons which explain the 
Scotch System of Banking,’ London, 1827, 
8vo ; another edition, 1829, 8vo. 9. ‘ On 
Eiuaucial Beform,' London, 1830, 8vo ; 3nd 
edit. London, 1830, 8vo ; 3rd adit. London, 
1831, 16mn; 4th adit, enlarged, 1832, 8vo. 
Selections from this book, compiled by Henry 
Lloyd Morgan, were published under the 
title of ‘ National Accounts,' 2nd edit ., Lon- 
don, 1873, 8vo. 10. 'A plain Statomont of 
the Power of the Bank or England, and tho 
Use it has made of it ; with a Kefutation 
of the Objections made to the Scotch System 
of Bonking, and aBeply to "The Historical 
Sketch [by J. E. McCulloch] of the Bank of 
England,’’’ London, 1832, 8vo, anon. 1J_. *A 
Treatise on Hoads, wherein the Principles 
on which Eoads should be made are explained 
and illustrated by the Plans, Specifications, 
and Contracts made use of by Tboinas Tel- 
ford, Esq., on tbe Holyhead lload,’ London, 
1838, Svo; 2nd edit, enlarged, 1838, 8vo. 

Jojor VnsBT PAiuroii,, second Babow 
O oNQUiTOH (1800-188^, born in Bolter 
Street, London, on 16 June 1805, was edu- 
cated first in Pianoe, and afterwards at 
Edinburgh University, where he took a prize 
for mathomatioB. Though intended by his 
father for tho army, he joined the Flymouth 
brethren in 1820, and in May 1830 he esta- 
blished a meeting-room in Auiigior Street, 
Dublin, which is sold to have been ‘the bre- 
thren's first public room’ (Ahubdw MiIiMK, 
TAe Brethren! a bri^ Sketch of their Oiigin,, 
Proffreaa, and Testimony, p. 21). InSeptember 
1880 be set out on a mission to Bagdad, in com- 
pany withE.W.NowmaiiandEdword Cronin. 
The mission proved a fallnre, and Parnell, 
after two years’ residence at Bagdad, wont on 
to India, where he was equally unsuccessful. 
He returned to England in 1837, and spent 
the remainder of his life in travelling over 
the country on preaching tours, and m en- 
deavouring to spread the doctrines of the 
‘brethren.’ 


Parnell 

Tie succeeded his father as second Baron 
Congleton in .Tune 1812, but did not take his 
seatm the House of Lords until 4 Nov. 1862 
(Journals of the House of Lords, Ixxxv. 8), 
‘ his conscienco not allowing him to tolie the 
necessary oaths’ (Gbovcs, Memoir, p. 90). 
He sat on the cross-benches, and spoke hut 
three times in the house {BarL Debates, 
3rd ser. cxxxviii. 2028, cxxxix, 1866, cxli. 
908). He died at No. 53 Great Cumberland 
Plaeo, Hyde Park, on 23 Oct. 1883, aged 78, 
and was buried in ICcnsal Qreen cemetery 
on the 20th of the same month, when mtm- 
bors of the * brethren ’ from all parts of the 
countiw attended the funeral. Congleton was 
a simple-minded enthusiast, with gentle man- 
ners and a retiring dUposltiou. He married, 
first, in 1831, at Aleppo, Nancy, the sister of 
liis colleague, Edward Cronin. She died at 
Latakia afew montlis after her marriage, from 
the hardships to which she had been exposed 
while travelling. He married, seoondly, at 
Bagdad, on 21 May 1838, Khatnon, younger 
daughter of Uvannosa Moscow of Shiraz and 
widow of Yooaoof Oonstnnlme of Busbire. 
She died on 80 May 1866, aged 67. Ho 
married, thirdly, on 21 Feb. 1867, Margaret 
Catherine, only daughter of Charles Urmerod 
of the India Board, who survived him, and 
by whom ha had an only daughter, Sarah 
Cecilia, born on 6 Aug. 1868. lie was suc- 
ceeded in tho title by his brother, Henry 
William, third baron Congleton (J 809-1896). 
Besides se\'ural tracts on various religious 
subjects, he published 'The Psalms: a new 
Version,’ London, 1 860, Svo ; a ‘ no w odilion, 
revised, with notes suggestive of interpreta- 
tion,’ London, 1876, JOmo. 

I Diary and Oarrespondonco of Lord Colchester, 
1861, vdIs. ii. iii.; Walpole’s History of England, 
vols. i-iv. ; Bnudom Becollections of tho Eoneo 
of Commons, 1836, pp. 230-3 , Oeorgian Era, 
1831, iv. 408-8; Webb’s Compendium of Irish 
Biography, J878, pp. 428-9; Q-ont. Mag. 1842 
pt. ii. pp, 202-4, 677; Annual Eegistor, 1842 
Uhron. pp. 104-6, 271, 1883 pL. ii. p, 176; Sto- 
pyltou’s Eton School Liate, 1864, pp. 4, 11 ; 
Burko's I’oeriige, 1892, p. 317 , Eoslor's Peoruge, 
1888, p. 180 ; Cooil Moore’s Brief History of St. 
Qeorge’s Chapel, p. 67 i Notes and Queries, 6th 
sur, viii. 600-11, ix. 98; Official Beturn of Lists 
of Honibors of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 214, 229, 
241,260, 271, 283, 298, 814, 327, .389,848,360, 
874, 090 ; Iluydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890 ; Mao- 
cullnch’s Litcr.iture of Political Economy, 1845, 
pp, 170-1, 170, 180, 200, 338: Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1816, p. 202, Wall's Bibl.Brit. 1824 ; 
Allibono’s DloU of Engl. Lit. 1870, ii. 1610 ; Brit. 
Mus. Oat. ; Groves's Memoir of [tbe second] 
Lord OoDgleton, 1684 Newman’s FersonalBar- 
rative in Letters prineipiiUy from Turkey in the 
years 1830-3, 1866.] 0. E. B. B. 
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PABITELL, JAMES (1637 P-166G), 
pamphleteer and quiiker, was born at Eet- 
foi'd, near Nottingham, in 1636 or 1637. 
Sowel says (i. 137) that he was ‘ trained up 
in the schools of literature,’ and from his 
own account (of. ‘ Emits of a Fast/ Works, 
p. 231^ he seems to have had a classical 
education. Of precocious intellect, he was 
physically weak, being very short in stature, 
and called derisively, oven whon grown up, 

‘ the quailing hoy.’ His family wore strict 
adherents of the church. He encountered 
strong opposition from them when, at the 
age of fincen, he set out to hiid in the north 
a ‘ seeking people,’ with whom he had corre- 
sponded. lie visited George Fox in prison 
in Carlisle, and as soon as Fox expounded 
Quakerism to him he was ‘eileetuallyreachod.’ 

Ue returned home and resumed his business ; 
hut both voice and pen wore henceforth em- 
ployed in promulgating his now opinions, 
lie was with Fox at his famous dispute with 
Nathaniel Stephens, vicar of Fenny Drayton, 
at Atherstone, 'Warwickshire, in 1061 (Fox, 
Journal, p. 201). His first book, ‘ A Triol of 
Faith, wherein is discovered the ground of 
the Faith of the Hypocrite, which poriahoth, 
and the Faith of the Saints, which is founded 
upon the Everlastiog Kook,’ &o., was pub- 
lished at Loudon in 1664. It was twieo i'<>- 
prmtod in 1666, and again in 1666. It was 
translated into DuteU in 1650, into French 
as 'L’Espreuve de la Foy,’ &o., Londros, 
imprimdpour Robert Wilson, 1000, and into 
German, Amsterdam, 1681. 

When between sixteen and seventeen 
ForneU visited other Quakers near Retford. 
Thence he went to Camhridgo, whore he 
found several of the society in prison ; and 
before a fortnight lie was liimeeu committed 
by William Pickering, mayor, for puhlishiiig 
two papers on the corruption of magistral os 
and priests. After lying' in prison two ses- 
sions, Parnell was aoqunted uy a jury ; but 
the magistrates rumandod him, iuid after 
three days he was forcibly driven from the 
town, witliapiass describing him as a rogue. 

He soon returned to Oambtidge, and spent 
six months visiting the neighbouring towns 
and villages. 

On 30 March 1666, while ho was preach- 
ing at the honeeof one Ashen, at Fenstanton, 
Huntingdonshire, he was challetigcd to dis- 
pute with some baptists under Richard 
B11igood,who came to hear him. He drew 
up forty-three queries, which were read to 
the congregation, and no adequate answer 
was returned. Parnell seems to have had 
the last word. A similar debnto followed 
with J oseph Doughty, who was accompanied 
by Henry Rix, the loader of Iho iudependouts, 


and one Arthur Hmdos, a tauner in Cum. 
hridgo, on 20 April 1065, in the Shire House' 
in the Castle Yard, Cambridge. A riot tool! 
lilaoo ; but Parnell, aCt or disputing with niucl 
skill, was allowed to ohcape. 

Parnell, who was oiily eighteen, tben 
passed into Essex. _ After lioliTing meeting 
at Felstend, St ebbing, William, Uolehistep 
ice., ho went In Uoggoshall, a town nine 
miles off, onl2 July, tlio day appointodfora 
public fast . A service onuducted by ‘ R^mst 
Willis ’ of liraintroB, and William Sparrow 
of Halstead, was being hold in the purisli 
church of St. Peter’s, and Parnell endoi- 
vourod to obtain a hearing. _ But confusion 
unsued, and Justice Diony bins Wakering, a 
member of the commission of triors, arrested 
him, aud eommittod him to Colei lestur Castle 
as ‘ an kilo and disorderly perboii.’ Pnmell 
answered tbo miltimue by ‘The Fruits of a 
Fast, appointud by tlio (llhurchos gathered 
against Oliriht and llis ICingdom,’ ftc., Lon- 
don, Giles Calvert, 1665, die. 

In a few weeks he was marched to ( 'hohns. 
ford (twenty-two miles dihlant), eluiinodto 
felons, and there tried. Tie was fined 40/. 
for contempt of authorities, and retiimod to 
p.rnl in dDfaull of xniyment. I to was vintod 
in prison by Fox, tieorgo Whitehead [q.v.! 
and Stephen Orisj) Lfi-'v.], who had joinod 
Uio qiiakors through Parnell’s ]minohrag at 
Colo Wt or. His tvualmont was oxlroinciy 
sevoro. The cell in which, after Chrielmae 
1666, lio was confined — a doop liolo in the 
thiek wall of tho oiislle— is still shown. Ue 
was compolledto roenivo liisfood by climbing 
up twelve feet by a short rox)o to tho opsning. 
I'alling from this one day, ho reeei vod injuiiee 
from which lie never reobve rod. lie died after 
ton months’ imx>risonmoiit, at the hogtuuing 
of May 1 666, and was buried in the castle 
ard, Iho autliorit ies refusing his body to 
is fiionds. 

At the inquest on 6 May 1666 a va'diot 
was passed that Parnell wilfully rejected 
food, and othorwiso broiiglil about bis own 
des triiction. Parnell bad made many onomiea 
by hie unsparing tongue, and ‘ A true and 
lament able Relation of the most desperate 
Death of J amos Pariiol, (iuakor, who wilfully 
starved himselfo in the Prison of Oolohestor,’ 
&c., London [7 May}, 1(566, was xirintedby 
Dr. Francis Glisson [q.v.] of f’ldohostor. The 
author, in a lettov addressed to Parnell in 
prison on 22 March, had enllod him a disciple 
of llimvik Niclaos [fto»NioiioiiA8,TruM»y],thB 
Fomilist, Tliero was also piihlishod a ballad 
ontitlod <Tho Quakur’s Fear; wonderful, 
strange, and true nows from the famous 
town of Colcliostor, in Essox, showing the 
manner how one James Parnell, a (Jiiaket 
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liy piofcssion, look upon kim to fust twelve 
dajs and twelve nimtfl WJtliout any sub- 
tananae at nil ’ (black letter broadside, with 
three woodcuts). These exaggerated effa- 
sions wore answered on 5 J une by Parnell’s 
fiiendb in ‘The Lamb's Defence against 
Lyes. And a true Testimony given eonoera- 
ingthe Suireriugs and Death of James Par- 
nell. And the ground thereof. By such 
bonds as were uj c-witnesses, and have sub- 
scribed their names thereto,’ London, Giles 
Calvert, 1666. The 1 one of this is temperate 
and convincing. 

Pai uell's undoubted ability, extreme youth, 
and untimely death at once exalted him into 
the position of the ‘quaker protomartyr.’ 
Ills works show acumen and sldlL in argu- 
ment. Had he attained to maturity, ha 
would probably have bean a great writer. 
As it 18 , they abound in bitter invective, 
exaggerated by the crudity of youth. Bosidee 
the works noticed, he wrote : 1. ‘ The 
Trumpet of the Lord hlouuiu, or a Blast 
against Pride and Oppioosioii,’ &c., London, 
Giles Calvert, l(i.j6, 4to. S. ‘A Shield of 
the Truth, or the Truth of God cleared from 
Scaudalls and Eeproiidies,’ &o., London, 
1065, dto. 3. ‘ The Watohor ... or a Dis- 
covery of the Ground and End of all Forms, 
Professions, Soots, and Opinions,’ &a,, Lon- 
don, 1066, 4to. 4. ‘ Goliath's Head cut olT 
with his own Sword ; In a Oombat botwixt 
Little David, the Young Strij^ng . . . and 
Uroat Goliath, the Proud Boaster,’ &c., 
London, 1065. This was in answer to n 
paper issued against him by Thomas Drayton 
of Abbot’s Ripon, Hunt ingdonshiro. lie also 
wrote from piison, sbortly before his death, 
many epistlos and addresses, as well as ‘A 
‘Warning to all People’ (translated into 
Dutch, 1070), all of wliieh are printed in * A 
Oolleetion of the several Writings given 
forth from tlio Spirit of the Lord, through j 
. , . James Poriiol, &c. Published in the 
year 1076.’ An original lettov from PornoU 
to Stephen Crisp is lu the Ooluhoster collec- 
tion of maiiuBcripts (soo Oi'isp and hia Omr^ 
yjondenta, ISO?, p. 4). 

[Works, ed. Crisp, 1076 ; the presont writer's 
Cusp and his Corrospoiidonts, pp. xvii, xxziii, 
xxxiv, 4-3, 70; Boasts Siifforinga i. 88, 100, 
191 ; Cnllawny's Memoir of Birnal, 1846 ; Life, 
in vol. ii. of Tnlte’s Biograpbieiil N otieos ; SoweTs 
Bistoiy of the Bias, See. i. 137-41 ; David's Rist. 
of Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex, pp. 310- 
321 n., 402 ; Dale’s Annals of Ooggosball, pp. 
172-6; Fox’s Groat Mystery, Sto. pp. 13, 14; 
Fox’s Journal, ed. 1801, pp. 172, 201, 231; Bar- 
clay’s Letters of Early FrioudB ; Smith’s Cata- 
logue, ii. 238-72; Smith's Bibliotheca Anfi- 
Quakeriana, p. 100 ; Cntle’e Colchester, p, 200; 


Whitehead’s Christian Pi ogress, p. 05; Wood’s 
Fasti, i. 436; Evans’s Old and New llolstead, 
1886, pp. 62, 63 ; manuscript Book of Sufferiuga 
preserved at Colchester , liegistor of Buriiile of 
Colchester Monthly Mootings ] 0. F. S. 

PARNELL, Sib JOHN (1744-1801), 
chiuicellor of the Irish exchequer, horn on 
26 Dec. 1744, was the only son of Sir John 
Pamoll, hart. , of Ilal hleag no, Queon’s Cou nty, 
M.P. for filoryborough, by liis wile Anno, 
Bocoiid daughter of Michael Word of Ooetlo 
‘Ward, CO. Down, a juslica of tho king’s bench 
in Ireland, and sister of Bemavd, first vis- 
count Bangor. He was admitted a student 
of Linoolun Tun on 7 Jan, 1766. lie wa- 
uever called either to tho English or thi 
Irish bar, but was elected a beacuer of King's 
Inns, Dublin, on 11 Fsb. 1788. He was ap- 
pointed a commissioner of cnaloms and excise 
Ibr Ireland on 10 Doc. 1780, and succoodod 
to the baronetcy on the death of his fat hoc in 
Axiril 1783. lie iippeiirs to have reprosented 
Bangor in tho Irish piuliamont of 1701-8, and 
I Inistiogein that of 1776-83. At thu general 
election in tho sumiuor of 1783 Parnell was 
retiumod for Maryborough and Queen’s 
Comity, and sleeted to sit for Qiioim’s 
County. He spoke for the ilrst time in the 
house on 11 Nov. 1783, when he viudioatod 
tho conduct of the commissioners of the 
revenue board (J; iah Pari. BiAatea, ii, 113), 

I On the 39th of tho same month ho warmly 
opposed Flood’s reform bill, and dechu’ed that 
I ho could nob sitpationUy by and sou the con- 
stitntiou of his country overturned (_ib. ii. 
218). Hu succoodod John Foster, afterwaids 
Lord Oriol [q. v.l, ns chauooUor of the Irish 
exchequer ou 33 Snpl. 1786, and was sworn a 
momberof thoBritiNhprivyooimoilou370ct. 
1786. In February 1788 he brought in a bill 
for reducing the intorest on the national debt 
ftom six to live per cent. (ti. viii. 237-9). IIo 
defended the administration of thoMarquis of 
Buckingham with cousidurable vigour during 
the dubiiio on tho addrsss on 33 Jan. 1700 (i6. 
X. 16-18), and was again roturned for Quoen’s 
County at tlio general olecUon in that year. 
In Juuuaiw 1793 ho accompanied the chief 
ocoroloiy for Iruland (Robiirt Hobart, after- 
wards fourth carl of Buckiiighamshira) to 
England, wlioro they had an iiitcrview ivith 
Pitt and Duudas, and succoeded for a time 
in frustrating the liberal policy of the British 
government. PornoU, who was a protos- 
tont, appears to havo told the ministers that 
‘ there was nothing to foar from the catho- 
lics; thot they had always roeodod when 
mot; that he beliovod the bulk of them 
porfeotly satisfied, and that there would 
be no dissatisfaotiou if the subject had not 
been written upon, and snob infinite pains 
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taken to disturb the mindh of tbo -pooplo’ 
(IloWt to SVeslraorlond, quoted in Lnoicy’a 
History qf Unyland, vi. 497). On 18 Feb. 
1792 he defended the action of tho protue- 
lonts in Ireland, and vigorously opposed tbo 
Bouian catholic bill (IrisJi Pari, Pebates, xii. 
180-1). On the revocation of tho patents 
to tho vice-treoBuiers of Ireland in 1793 
ParneU tvos appointed a commiesionor of 
the treasury. lie opposed Grattan’s resolu- 
tions on parliamentary reform on 9 Fob. 
1798 in order ‘ to prevent premature and un- 
necessary decision ’ (ih. xiii. 164). In tho 
some month he reluctantly gave his assent 
to the Roman catholic bill, thinking ‘ tho 
moment ill-chosen and the experiment dan- 
gerous to do away at once tho principle of a 
century’ (fi. xiii. 320-2). In September 
1794 Pornell wos ngain consulted by Pit ton 
the question of Irish legislation. On the ap- 
pointment of Fitzwilliam as lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, Grattan, in opposition to some 
of his own supporters, insisted that Parnell, 
with whom he was on intimate terms of 
friendship, should remain in nfllce (LhUirr, 
History of Ikyland, vii. 38-9). At tho 
general election in the summer of 1798 Par- 
neU was returned for Porlarlington and 
Queen’s Ooun^, and elected to sit for Queen’s 
County. In November 1708 Pitt personally 
communicated his intention of carrying the 
union to ParneU, whodoprocated ony auUiori- 
tative announcement of tho scheme until tho 
leaders of pubUc opinion in Ireland had been 
consulted (ib. viii. 294). Pornell, after much 
confidontial communication with Edward 
Cooke [q. v.], the under-secretary, deter- 
mined to oppose tho measure, it being in his 
judgment ‘very dangerous ond not neces- 
sary ’ (lard Auckland’s Journal and Corre- 
^ondence, 1862, iv. 77-8). He was accord- 
ingly removed from tho post of chancellor of 
the exchequer in January 1799. He took 
part in the debate on the address at the 
opening of the Irish parliament on 22 Jan. 
1790, when he tuinonncrd that ho should 
oppose the proposed measure for a legislative 
union m liminB (Report of the Debate, Sco. 



1800, and a|uun denounced the union (ib, 
pp. 81-3). On 6 Feb. fiollowiiig ho spoke 
against the articles of union, and declared his 
belief that ' the great majority of the peoplo 
of Ireland were decidedly averse to a union’ 
(tfi. p. 169). On 18 Harch he moved that 
the king should be requested to dissolve par- 
liament and take the sense of the consutu- 
oncies before the l^islative union was con- 
cluded, but was de&oted by 160 votes to 104 
(Oomwallis Corre^mdmiae, iii. 212). On 
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26 Moy Pimioll once more repeated h\B ot 
joctions to tho union, and at tho same titw 
defended his friend Gratlaii against an sttaclr 
from Lord Oastlorungli (W, iii. 240). Painell 
represented Queen's County in the first pat. 
linmont of the Unitnd Tvingdom, which met 
at Westminster on 22 .Tan. 1801, and appoug 
to have sjioken three times in the Eovse 
(Par/. Hist.. XXV. 1036-7, 1274-5, 1661), F® 
the loss of the Maryborough roprosentatioii ■ 
he received tho sum of 7,000A (Commllii ' 
(hrrespondetwe, iii. 323). He died siiilmly : 
in Olinord Street , London, on 5 Dec. 1801 
and was buriod in tho burial-OTonnd of StI ' 
George’s, llanovor Square, in thoRayswatei 
Road, wboro in 1842 a tablet was erected in 
tho chapel to his memory. 

Parnell was a ‘plain, frank, cheerful, and 
convivial’ man, who ‘genoraliy preferred so- 
eioty to trouble, and semnocl to have rid him- 
self of o lioavy woight when ho had executed 
an official duty.’ 'Though for many yenuin 
poBsossioii of ext ensive pat voivage, ‘ ho shewed 
a disintarestodnesB almost unparalleled, and 
tho name of a ndativo or of a dependant of 
Ilia own scarcely in a single instanoe in- 
crensod tho place or the ponaiou lists of Ita. 
laud’ (BABurNUTow, Historical Meitwin of 
Ireland, i. 110-20). 11 o morriod in 1771 
Loiitin Oharlottc, socond daughter and co- 
heiroBB of Sir Arthur Brooke, hart., of Ools- 
Brooke, oo. Fermanagh, by whom ho lied five 
sons, viz : 1. .John Augustus, wlin was dumb 
and a crippilo from his birth; ho succeeded Ilia 
father in the baronetcy, and died on 30 July 
1812. 2. Henry Brooke, created Baron Oon- 
gloton[q.v.] 8. Wiliittm[q. v.], wbolook&i 
a abort timo the addilionni nurinimoof Hayea, 
and died in 1821. llo resided at Avondale, 
CO. Wiolclow, and was tho grandfather of 
Charles Stewart ParneU fq. v."] 4. ’fhom^ 

6. Arthur j and one daughter, vi*. Sophia, 
who marriotl, on 21 Aug. 1806, Qootj[e 
llainpdon Evans of Port rune, co, Bnhliii, 
Parnell was a great-nophow of tho Rev. 
Thomas Pamell [q. v.], the poet. 11 is graal- 
gvandfatlior, Thomas Varnoll, loft (longloton 
in Ohushire, wUoro tho family had long ro- 
sided, and wont to Ireland in tho time of 
Charles II, Some ‘ Linos to tho hfomoiyof 
the lato Sir John Parnoll, bt.,’ will be found 
in tho 'OGiitlomaii’s Magazine’ for Dacomber 
1801 (p, 1127), There ia a portrait of Pamell 
at Castle Ward, Downpatrick, in thoposaea- 
aion of Viscount Bangor. It was painted at 
Borne, but tho name of the painter is un- 
known. 

IMomoira and Covrospondonoo of Tisrount 
Oastloroagh, 1848 - 0 , vole. i. ii. and iii, ; Carta- 
spondonoo of Olmrlos, first Marquis Oornirolba, 
1860 , vols. ii. and iii.; liarriug ion’s Historic 
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Memoia of Mand, 1888, i. 118-21, ii. 374-428, 
Memoirs of tho Life and Times of nonry Qratta, 
S 46 iv. 123, V. 14. 23, 26. 06, 142-6, 191, 
Woviaon's Historical Eeview of tho State of Ire- 
hnd 1803, Tol. ii. pt. i. PP 410-11, pt. u. pp. 
^ 827-9. 916, 1020-1, 1041-2, rroiidesEng- 
fish’inlreland, 1874, n.'388, iii. 41. 89. 94 116, 
t 22' Leaky’s History of England, iv. 606, yi. 
437,488, 516, 621, 667, viii. 330, 342, 344. 477; 
Webb’s Oompendiniu of Irish Biography, 1878, 
n 428; Coeil Moore’s Brief History of St. 
Seorge'e Chapel, p. 67 ; Gent. Miig., 1801, pUi. 
ei>.1166-B; Burke’s Peerage, 1892, pp 180,817 ; 
Vmiec’b Peerage, 1883, p. 179 ; Notes andQiianes, 
6th ser. viii. 609-11, ii. 98 ; Offlaial HsLurn of 
Lists of Merohers of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 214, 
666, 676, 680,686,690; Lincoln'slmi Eegister; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890 ; Notes and 
ftusries, 8th ser. iv. 308.] Q. F. B. B. 

PAEKELL, THOMAS (1670-1718), poet, 
was the oldest son of Thomas Parnell of Oon- 
gleton, Cheshire, and Anna, his wife. Ills 
lieat-grandfather, Thomas Parnell, was a 
mercer and draper at Congleton, of which ho 
was aldeman and mayor in 1020-1 ; lio 
sons, of -wliom the second, Toliias Painoll, a 
^ar and painter, was alderman, and the 
youngest, Eioliard Pamoll, also alderman and 
mayor of Oonglaton in 1047-8. The Parnell 

. , — ^ pajiia- 


family were sbrona 


mentary causein the oiyilwws, and mtiiuate 
friends of John Bradshaw [q. v.], who was 1 
mayor' of Oongloton in 1037, Tohiaa Parnell ' 
refiised to tohe tho oath of allegiance to tho 
king, and, dying in 1053, was buried at Ast- 
bnry. He had ten children, of whoin tho 
second son, Thomas Parnell, was mentioned 
in Brad-haw’a will. After ilie Bestoration 
he went to Ireland and scttlad in Dublin. 
He is no doubt Idontioal with Thomas Par- 
nell of St. Michan’s, Dublin, for whom n 
lioense was issued on 18 April 1074 to inawy 
Anna Grice of St. John’a, spinsior, He died 
in 168.1, leaving two sons, Thomas the poet, 
and John Parnell, afterwards judge of the 
Dish court of king’s honoh, and ancestor 
of Sir John Paimelf [q. v.l, Sir Henry Par 


Ui jjjr oujxu A uj-ticu lm* — S'— — 

nell, first lord (Jonfjloton [q. v J, John Voaey 
Parnell, lord Congleton ft.v.J, and Charles 
Stewart Parnell [q. v.] A statement IVofea 
md Queriee, 6th scr. vUi. 609) that Thomas 
Parnell, goldsmiih, of Dublin, who died in 
1688, was great-grandfather of the poet is 
erroneoiia ; he may ho identical with Thomas 
Parnell, brother of Tobias and Kiohai-d Par- 
nell, who received the king’s pension in 1002 
(see Tloiinai H’da.b, Congleton Past and Pre- 
sent, 1837, where idie account of blie Parnell 
family agrees with the popers still in the 
possession of the fomily). 

Thomas I’lirnell, the poot, was bom in 
Dublin in 1679, and attended a school kept 


by Dr. Jones, where ho showed great powers 
of memory. In 1689 he was involved, with 
hie mother (‘of Kilosty, Tipperary, widow ’), 
in the attainder of the protestonts ^mo, 
State of the Protestants of Ireland, 16^, pp. 
287-9) ; hut ill 1693 he was admitted to 
Trinity College, Dublin, under Mr. Owen 
Lloyd, and there he took the degree of B.A. 
in 1097, and that of M.A. on 9 July 1700 
^runns, Hisf. Thav. Publm,\i.SiS). In 1700 
PnrneU was ordainad deocon by Dr. William 
King [q. v.], bishop of Derry, utter obtaining 
the dispensation required through his being 
under canonical age. He was ordained priest 
about 1708, was installed minor canon of St. 
Patrick's, Dublin, on 16 Aug. 1701, and was 
made archdeacon of Ologher on 9 Peb. 1706 
by St. George Asho, bishop of Ologher (Ooi- 
lON, PastiEeclesia Sibemiea, ii. 108, iii. 91). 
The pariEh of Clontibret was annexed to the 
nxchdeacoury. Whan Parnell informed Dr. 
King, now archbisliop of Dublin, of his new 
appointment, King sent him an excellsiit 
letter (6 March 1706-0) of cougral ulation and 
advice (Eint/ JtfiS®., Trinity College, Dublin). 
Soon afterwards Parnell married Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Minchin of Tippcroiy, 
by whom he had two sons, who died young, 
and a daughter, who is said to have been 
living in 1793 (Dhakb, Essags illustrative (f 
the Tafkr, &c., iii. 184). In 1709 his mother 
died, leaving to him lands in Armagh. 

In 1709 the question of the couvernon 
of the Eomiin catholics of Ireland was under 
discussion, and the lower House of Con- 
vocation in Ireland paesed resolutions for 
printing Ihs bible ouu litxu'gy in Irish, pro- 
viding Irish preachers, &o. ParuoU was 
chairman oftlio committee appointed to make 
recommendations, and he reported their re- 
solutions to tho house on 27 Aug. 1711, He 
also headed a deputation to the queen, when 
an address was presented ; but nothing came 
of tlie proposals (EioiiAioiBOir, A Shoid His- 
torij of the Attempts to convert the Popish 
NaUoes of Ireland, 1712, pp. C3, 68 ; King 
to Swift, 28 J Illy 171 1 ; Maht, History of the 
CImrah of Ireland, ii. 248-9). 

By 17ll he Imd abandoned the political 
views of his early years, ond was on Iriendly 
terms with Swifl. and other momhers of the 
tory party, then in power. He did not, how- 
ever, desert his former aoquiuntancos, and in 
1712-13 he assisted Addison and Steele by con- 
trihtttiug oocosionol papers of an allegorical 
nature to the ’Spectator' and 'Guardian.' 
'The death of his wife, to whom he was much 
attached, in August 1711 was a severe blow. 
NearlyayeorlaterSwift wrote: 'He has been 
ill for gmf of his wife's death, and has been 
two months at Bath ’(JoMi'saf to iSfsfto,] July 
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1712). Pavnell was made B.D. and D.D. by 
Dublin 1 Inlversity in 1712, and towards tlio 
end oi the year was prCTaring his poetical 
‘ Essay on the Different SWles of Poetry.’ _ It 
ombomed compliments to Bolingbrolto, whidi 
much pleased that statesman. Swift told 
Esther Johnson — who seems to have known 
both Parnell and his wife in Ireland — that 
Parnell ‘ outdoes all our poets here a bar’s 
length,’ and he spared no pains to obtain the 
interest of Oxford and Bolingbroke for his 
Mend. ‘ lvalue myself,’ ho said, ‘ on making 
the Ministiy desire to be acquainted with 
Panioll, and not Parnell with the Ministry.’ 
Bolingbroke, who was greatly pdeased by 
Parnell’s complimentary references, helped 
the author to correct liis poem, lint the 
publication of the work was delayed owing 
to Parnell’s illness. It appeared, however, 
on 24 March, and was ‘ mightily esteemed, 
but poetry sella ill.’ 

When the treaty of Utrecht was slgnod, 
Parnell wrote a ‘Poom on Queen Aime’e 
Peace,’ and on 30 April 1713 Swift, the 
new dean of St. Patrick’s, asked King to 
transfer the ptehond of Dnnhivin, which ho 
was vacating, to Parnell. The reiiuost was 
complied widi. At the end of the year four 
poems by Pni'iioll appeared in Steele’s 'Poeti- 
cal Miscollanius/ and tlioir autlior became a 
member of the Soriblerus Olub, which pro- 
posed to ridicule pedants and 'all (hu tiilsc 
tastes in learning.* Since 1700 Parnell had 
paid frequent visit a to Loudon, and had mode 
the acquaintance of Erasmus Lewis, Ohorlns 
Eord, Georgo Berkeley, and others of Swift’s 
friends. Pope, Arhutlmot, Swift, 0 ay, Att oi^ 
bury, Oongreve, and Oxford were members 
of the now olub. Pope says that the ‘Essay 
concerning the Origin of Soienoes,’ whicu 
aims at proving that all learning was dorived 
from the monkeys in Ethiopia, was by Ai*- 
buthnot, Parnell, and himself. Swift com- 
plained that Parnell was too idlu to contribul o 
much to the Scrlhlerus scheme. His scholar- 
ship enabled him to lend Pope considorablo 
aid in connection with his translotion of Iho 
Iliad, and ho contributed to the wprk an in- 
troductory ‘ Essay on Tromor,’ In Juno 171 1 
there was some talk of Puruoll going us chap- 
lain to Lord Clarendon, the new minister at 
Jlonover, who had just appointed Goy os his 
secretary. 

After Oxford’s fall on 27 July 1714 and 
Queen Anne's death on 1 Aug., Parnell stnyod 
for a timo with P^e at Binileld. In Sep- 
tember, Popo and Parnell wore at Bath, the 
latter being in bad health. At the oiid of 
the year, or early in 1716, Parnoll returned 
to Ireland, and Popo once more complaiiiod 
that he neglected to write to old iricudis. 


■When Parnell’s ‘ Essay on the Life,\^’'ritints I 
and Loarning of Ilomnr ’ appeared in Ihu liL’ I 
volume of Pope’s ‘ Iliad’ in June 1716 p,. 
wrote gratefully, in public, of this wotV 
‘ written upon snoli momoirs ns I ka, j j,], 
looted;’ but, in private, said it wos so still 
in its stylo that ho was put to great paim 
in correct iiig it. ^ 

Olinrlcs .Torvns, Gay, J’opo, and Aikntli. 
not Bent Parnoll a long joint letter from j 
cliophoiise early in 17l(i’, and in JiilyPo^ 
complaiiiod Hint ho and Gay lind written 
several times in vain, and nlludod to Patn^'j 
‘ralmiotio hours.’ On 8 1 Moy the Arclibisliop 
of Dublin had preaentod Parnoll— in sucee^ 
sion to Dillon Aslio - with the vicarage of 
Einglns, worlh 1001. according to Goldamitli, 
lOOf. according to Swift’s iiioro probaliloeS 
limato. On ri'Ci'iving lliis appointmon^,Po^ 
noU resigned his aii'lidoiiuonry (Cohos 
Fasti Jho/p.i. TTib. v. 217). Jorvasoiiavieit 
to Irulaiid brought hackapioLuroof lliopoet. 

Tho only separata volume issued by Parnell 
during his lifelime, ' llomcr’ii Biittlo rf tie 
Progs iiiid Mice, with tho liemai'kh of Jloihu, 
to wliich is jirotlxod tho Lifo of the saidZoilus,' 
wos published about. Moy 1717. Tbo 1 ftf. 2».64 
wliiob Lint nt gave for tlin cnnyrigbl waspeid, 
at Parnell’s wish, lo Gny, Tho prose portion 
of tbe book was u saliru upon false critics 
and was aimed aspei'ially at. IjOwis ThooWd 
and John Doniiis, I’ojio's ‘ I’oi'iiis ’ wove pub- 
lisliod in folio in June, with linos by Por- 
noil profixod to tlunn. Parnell bad placed 
, Ms own pieces in Pope’s bauds for pAlici- 
I tloa, witli liborty to oorroet them Wbero it 
seemed advlaabli'. In Iho summer of 1718 
he mot his old friends in Tamdon, and once 
more exoliiinged doggerel versos with Lord 
Oxford. In Oolobiir ho loft for Irulautl, but 
was taken ill at Olieslar, wlioro ke dird, 
ond was buried in tho cliuroliyard of Holr 
I Trinity 01 111 roll onthe21th(infornmtioii8up' 

, pliod by tbe Uev. E. AInrslon). In Uecember 
Popo iiiquivod wlitivo Parnoll was buried, nml 
I wJiotbor thorn was any memorial oyer his 
grovo. Ho bimself was orooting the W 
monument bo could— tbo fori bcoiuing odilion 
of ParnoU’s 'Poem.s.’ This voliinin, however, 
wim not puhlisbod until 11 Dee. 1721 
Counmt), whou Pope profixod to it a dedi- 
cation to Lord Oxford, in wliioli he e.all«l 
Parniill flxford’s ‘ onco-loved pool,’ ‘ dear lo 
thoMnao,toHarloydenr — in vainl’ .Tohneon 
nnd Goldsmith aflorwords wrote opitoplis. 

Goldamitli says that Parnoll 'was the 
most capabln man in tbe world to make the 
liappiness of those lin oonvorsed with, and 
tbo lousl ablo to aoouvo bis own.’ Ilowaa 
always in a state eilhor of elation or depres- 
sion. I Us onnipiiny was much sought by men 
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of loth parties, for he was agi’ceable, gune- 
roos, and sincere. When he had a fit of 
spleen he withdrew to a remote part of the 
country, that he might not annoy others. 
He shared Swift’s diahke of Ireland, and was 
consequently not popular with his neigh- 
bours. In spite of his considerable fortune, 
he seems to have often exceeded his income ; 
but his chief weakness, according to Pope, 
was his inability to resist the general habit 
of heavy drinlcing. Pope ascribes the in- 
temperance to dejection occasioned by the 
death of Parnell’s wife. But the vice was 
apparently neither gross nor notorious. Par- 
nell was fond of popular preaching, and was 
often heard in public places in Southwark and 
London in Queen Anne’s time. 

As a poet, Parnell’s work is marked by 
sweetness, refined sensibility, musical and 
fluent versification, and high moral tone. 
There are many faulty lines and awkward 
expressions, and there would have been more 
had not Pope revised the more important 
ieees. Pope, his junior by nine years, gave 
im much good advice, and the twenty 
oems which Pope published conlain all 
V which his friend will he remembered. 
Ihe best are 'The Hermit,’ ''The Fairy 
Tale,’ 'The Night Piece on Death,’ ‘The 
Hymn to Oontentment,' and ‘Hesiod, or the 
Else of Woman.’ Parnell was a careful 
student of hfilton, and his writings influoncpd 
Young and Blair in one direction, and Gold- 
smith, Gay, and Oollins in another. Some 
manuseriiit poems by Purnell, partly unpub- 
lished, are in the possession of Lord Congle- 
ton. 

The first collective edition of Parnell’s 
poems was that published by Pope in Decem- 
ber 1721. In 1768 the ‘Posthumous Works 
of Dr. Thomas Parnell ’ appeared, with what 
purported to he a certificate by Swift of their 
genuineness. There is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of the pieces in this volume, but 
they add nothbig to Parnell’s fame. They 
consist chiefly of moditatit'e and devotional 
verses, and of long paraphrases of Old Testa- 
ment history in rhymed couplets. In 1770 
Gioldsmith republished Pope’s collection, with 
two additional pieces which had appeared in 
the ‘ Dublin Journal’ for 4 J une 1726, and pre- 
fixed to the volume the first life of the poet, 
based on information derived from Sir John 
Parnell, the poet’s nephew. An edition pub- 
lished in Glasgow in 1767 contained a num- 
ber of ‘Variations,’ showing to what extent 
PopecorraetedParnell'swork. Foulis printed 
a handsome folio edition in Glasgow in 1786, 
and some additional poems were inolnded in ' 
Nichols’s edition of the ‘ Poets’ (for which 
Johnson wrote his ‘Lives’) in 1779. An 


edition with woodcuts by Bewick was pub- 
lished with the works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
1796, 4to. The original Aldine edition ap- 
peared in 1833, with an introduction by the 
Eey. John Mitford j and in 1864 the Eev. 
E. A. WiUmott editeih with critical notes, 
the ‘Poetical Works of Gray, Parnell, Oollins, 
Green, and Warton.' The new Aldine edition, 
1894, is edited by the present writer. 

A mezzotint portrait of the poet was en- 
graved by Dixon in 1771, and Basire exe- 
cuted a small en^'aving for the 1778 Dublin 
edition of the ‘Poems.’ Other engravings 
will be found inBeU’s edition, 1786, and the 
Aldine editions of 188S and 1894. There 
is a moi'ble bust in the library of Trinity 
OoEege, Dublin. 

[Works cited; Swift’s Works, ed. Seott ; Pope's 
Works, ed. Elwin and Coiirthope; Johnson’s 
Lires, ed, Ounningham ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd, ii. 
SS8, Tiii. 16S, 296, 300 ; Spence's Anecdotes; 
Boswell’s Life of irohnson ; Ward’s English 
Poets, iii, 133, Aitken’s Life of Steele, and Lift 
and Works of Arbuthnot ; Dinke's Eiuiya illus- 
trative of the 'Litlev, &c., iii. 182-200; Noble’s 
Coat, of Oi'.inger, i, 2S9; SniiLh’sBritish Mmo- 
liut Portraits, p. 1741 ; Gent. Mag. xxviii. 282, 
xlix. 699; Notes andftnories, Istser.i. 427, ii). 
136, 2nd ser, x. 141, 6th ser. viii. 436, eth ser, 
viii. 609, 7th ser. xii, 467 ; Goldsmith’s Works, 
oil. Cunningham, j. Ill, iii. 438, LasceUes’s 
Liber Mun. Piibl. Hibernia) ; Playfiir’s British 
Pamily Antiquity, vul ix. jjp. oxvii-cii; infor- 
mation from Mr. B. V. Keenan and the Eev. 
A. W. Aidngh.] G. A. A. 

PAENELL, WILLIAM, afterwards 
PARNELL-HAYES (d. 1821), oontro- 
vorsialist, was third son of Sir John Parnell 
[q. T.] by Letitia Obavlotte, second daughter 
and cobriruss of Sir Arthur Brooke of Oole- 
Bi'ooke, CO. Fermanagh (Bnuxi), Landed 
Gentry, 6th edit. ii,]052). He was opposed 
to the miion, and, though a protest ant, had 
a warm admiration for the il^mau catholic 
clergy. 11 o was also in favour of calhol io eman- 
cipation. He was elected M.P. for oo, Wick- 
low on 12 Aug. 181L on 29 June 1819, and 
on 17 JJavoh 1820. He was a magistratoand 
deputy-lieutenant of oo. Wicklow, and, os a 
resident and liberal landlord, he was greatly 
esteemod among his tenantry. Parnell suc- 
oeedod his father in the property of Avondale, 
Bathdrum, oo. Wieklow, which his father had 
inherited in 1790 under the will of Samuel 
Hayes. Parnell thereupon assumed the addi- 
tional nameof Hayes. Hedied on2 Jan. 1821, 
at Oostle Howard, co. Wicklow, the seat of 
Colonel Howard {Soots Mag, 1821, pt, i. p. 
191). By his marriage in 1810 to m'ances 
(<?. 1818), daughter oC the lion. Hugh 
Howard, he had issue John Henry Parnell 
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(1811-1869), and Oatlierine Parnellj who 
married in 1836 George Vioesimns Wimam. 

His hrotlier, Henry Brooke Parnell, Lord 
Congleton, and his grandson, Charles St ewnrl 
Parnell, are separately noticed. 

Parnell, who is represented as being an 
amiable, cultured man, was an intimate friend 
of Thomas Moore (of. Moonn, Memoirs, vii. 
109), and of Mrs. Ilenry Tighe, the poeless, 
who addressed a sonnet to him. His writings 
are : 1 ‘ An Enquiry ini o the Onuses _ of 
Popular Discontents in Ireland. By an Irish 
Country Gentleman,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1806, with 
a satirical ‘preface and notes’ by a ‘friend 
to the Constitution.’ 2. ‘An Historical Apo- 
logy for the Irish Catholics,’ 8vo, Dublin, 
1807 (3rd edit., London, 1808), dodicalod to 
the Duke of Bedford, lie alleged porsoou- 
tion to be the real cause of disadaotion among 
the Irish Homan catholics, and advocated 
the removal of their griovancos. Ilia argu- 
ments received the apiirobntion of Sydney 
Smith m the ‘ Edinbiu-gh Hoviaw ’ for July 
1807, pp. 299-306. 3. ‘Sermons, partly 

translated, partly imitated, from kfassillon 
and Bourdaloue,’ 8vo, London, 1816, which 
he designed for the use of country schools in 
IreloncL 4. ‘ klaiirice and Berghetta; or the 
Priest of llahery : a Tale ’ (anon.), 12mo, 
London, 1819 (reprinted in London with the 
author’s name on the title-page ae ‘ The Priest 
of Baliery’ in 1825), It is dedicated to the 
‘ Catholic Priesthood of Ireland,’ and has a 
long introduction detailing the miserablo con- 
dition of the Irish peasantry. The book was 
condemned by the ‘ Quortei-ly Review ’ (xxi. 
471-86) as ‘at once mischievous and absurd.’ 
Parnell protested vigorously against such 
criticism m‘ A Letter to the Editor of the 
“Quarterly Review,”’ 8vo, Dublin, 1820, 
which was responded to in the next iiuinbur 
of the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ (xxiii. 360-73). 

[G-ent. Mag. 1821, pt. i. p, 80 ; Johnston’s 
Famoll and the Parnmls, London, 1888 ; Alli- 
bone's Diet, of Authors, ii. 1611. | G. G, 

PARNING, Sib ROBERT (d. 1.343), 
chancellor, was a member of a Cumberland 
family. He was acting os counsel before 
21 July 1316, when he was seeking a pour- 
arty of lands on behalf of Walter do Icirk- 
ride, and in 181 8 he was counsel in a jdca 
of dower in chanceiy ( Cal. Close Soils, Ed- 
ward IT, pp. 301, 014), Parning occurs as 
one of the manucaptors for Walter de Eirk- 
bride on 11 J uly i 322 {^Parliamentary Wnts, 
ii. 211). lie was knight of the shire for Cum- 
berland in the parliaments of 18 Nov. 1326, 
16 Sept. 1327, 7 Peb. 1328, 30 Sept. 1331, 
and 16 March 1.332 {lietum of Members of 
Parliament'). Prom 1327 to 1840 his name 


occurs frequently in the law-books, and it 
is clear that ho was among the most slalfid 
counsel of his day ( Tear Boolt, 12-13 Ed< 
ward in, p. cxxvii). He became a Serjeant 
at-law in 1330, and was one of the Irino’g 
Serjeants before 24- June 1383 (Cal, 
Solis, Edward III, 1 3.S0- 1, p, 464), 
Pebruavy 1331 onwards Parning was fee. 
quontly employed on commissions of ovei 
and terminer fof. ih. pp. 1 38, 286, 300, 496 
603, 676-8). In the parliament of I 889 ha 
was one of the commissioners to hear pe. 
titions ooram reye (Soils of Parlumeat, ii 
111, 114 b). On 23 May 1340 he was api 
pointed ono of the justices of the coiutot 
common pleas; on 24 July 1340 he waa 
mado chief justice of the court of king’s 
bench, and on 15 Dec, 1310 treasurer. On 
27 Oct. 1.341 Parning was made olmncellor 
(Fmhra, ii. 1180). Although ohoneollor,ho 
still attended in the court of common ploas 
as, for inetanco, in the thirty-fourth and 
fifty-first cases in Hilary term 1813, Ha 
died on 20 Aug. 1313 (ib. ii. 1281), Hn 
Loudon I'esidonco was in Aldm-maubury. By 
his wife Isabella, whom he married befote 
1329 (Cal. Pat. Both, Edward ITT, 1827-30, 
p. 40 1), ho had a sun named .ruhn. At the 
time of his death he held lands in CumbeN 
land and Northumberland (Cal. Inq. fed 
mortem, u, 1 10). Oo\a (Ponrth Imtitute,^ 
70) speaks of Parning as <1 imI ingiiished for his 
profound and o.xcullunl knowledge of the 
laws. In coni omporary document s I’ariiing’a 
name often appears as Parnynk, and some, 
times, porhttiis by error, as Parvynk, 

IMm'iniutli’s Ohron. p. 116; liainu’s Lotten 
from thu Northern Itugistors, p. 800n,; Calen* 
diirb of Oloso linllH, Edward II, and of Fatoat 
Rolls, Edward III; Foss's Judges of Euglanil, Hi, 
478-7 1 0. L. K. 

PARR, BARTl lOLOMEW, M.D, (17S0- 
1810), medical writer, born at Exeter in 
1760, was son of Bartholomew Parr (1718- 
18001 by his second wife, Johanna Burgcis, 
His miher, who had been a pupil of Smollie, 
was a skilful accoucheur, and was one of the 
surgooua to the Devon and Exeter Hospital 
for fifty-four years. Parr graduated M.D. 
at Edinburgh in 1773, His inaugurol dis- 
sertation, ‘Jt)o Bolneo,’ was pronounced the 
best of tho year, and obtuluod I ho lionouv of 
a iengthy analysis in thu ‘ Modionl and Phi- 
losophical Gommontarics ’ (i, 297). Ho tlien 
roturned to Exetor, whoru ho acquired an 
excellent, prnclico. On 10 Ech. 1776, on the 
retirement of Thomns Glass, kl.l). [q. v,],he 
was appointed physician to tho Devon and 
Exeter Hospital, J’arr died in Bedford 
Girous, Exotor, on 20 Nov. 1810, and wee 
buried in St. Stephen’s Ohurch. Uo uiarriud, 
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first, Mario, daughter of John Coddrington. 
by -whom ha had two sons — Ooddrinston. 
Parr of Slonelands, Dawlish, Devonshire, 
and Samuel Parr of Lowestoft, SuiFolk — 
and, secondly, on 27 May 1809, Frances 
Kobson of St. Stephen’s parish, Exeter. This 
lady deserted the doctor after six weeks, but 
continued to correspond afiectionately with, 
his sons. 

Parr was one of the founders of a literary 
society at Exeter which included Polwhelo 
and, tor a brief period, the elder D’Israoli 
among its members. 'This society published 
in 1796 a volume of proceedings, in the form 
of a collection of essays. 

Parr, who was fellow of the Ttoyal Societies 
of London (elected 23 March i797) and of 
Edinbii^h, afforded important literary assist- 
ance to his friend Andrew Duncan the older 
[q. V.], the editor of the ‘Medical and Philo- 
sophical Commentaries ’ and of the ‘ Annals 
of Medicine.’ A large number of the critical 
reviews in these piiblicntions wore from hie 

& To vol. ix. of the former serial ha contri- 
an interesting ‘Account of the Influenza 
as it appeared in Devonshire in May 1782.' 
Ilia reputation rests, however, on liia 'Lon- 
don Medical Dictionary,’ 2 vols. 4to, 1809, a 
work of great research and induslry. 

pHadical Worthies of Devon, by Wiiliuin 
Munk, M.D., in Exeter Western Times for 18SJ ; 
Gent. Mag. 1810_ pt. ii. p. 69S, 1811 pi. i. 
p. 184; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; notes kindly sup- 
plied hy the Bev. T. L. Marshall of Sydenham.] 

G. Or. 

paur, oatiiertne (I 612 - 1648 ), 

queen of Henry VIII. [Sue OATnmmra.] 

PAEB, ELNATIIAN (A 1632 P). di- 
vine, was educated at Eton school, and was 
thence elected iu 1693 to a scholarship at 
King's College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated D. A. in 1697, M.A. in 1001, and B.D. 
in 1616. lie was afterwards presented to 
the rectory of Palgravo, Sufiblk, a beneflee 
which belonged to the Oomwallis family. 
Several letters to and from him are printed 
in tho ' Private CoiTaspondenceof Jane, Lady 
Cornwallis,’ London, 1842, 8vo. IIo appears 
to have died about 1632. Tom Martm, the 
antiquary, notes Uiat a portrait of Parr was 
preserved at Earl Cornwallib’s seat, Broome 
Ilall, Suffolk, and adds that he himself had 
another at Palgrave. 

Parr was the author of : 1 . ‘ Latin hexame- 
ter Verses on the Death of Dr. Williom 
AVhitaker,’ 1696. Printed at the end of 
vol. i, of Whitaker’s ‘Opera Theologica,’ 
(ienevo, 1610. 2. ‘The Oroands of Di- 

vinitie, plaiiiely discovering tho Mysteries of 
Christian Dcligion, propounded familiarly in 

TOt. XV. ' 


divers Questions and Answeres. ... To the 
which is prefixed a very profitable Treatise, 
oontayning an Exhortation to the Studie of 
the Word,’ London, 1614, 8vo; 3rd e^t., 
corrected and enlarged, London, 1010, 8vo ; 
6th edit., London, 1032, fob ; 7th edit., iion- 
don, 1033, 12mo ; 8tU edit., London, 1686, 
12mo. 8. ‘Abba Father: or a plaiiie and 
short Direction concerning tho friuning of 
Private Prayer. Also sundry Godly Ad- 
monitions concerning Time,’ London, 1618, 
8vo ; 4th edit., London, 1032, fol. ; 6th edit., 
London, 163(1, 12mo. Dedicated to Sir 
Nathaniel Bacon and Jane, his wife. 4. ‘ A 
Plaine Exposition upon the whole eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth Chapters of 
the Ifi^istle ... to the Bomanes,’ London, 
1620, 4to. 6. ' Aplaine Exposition upon the 
whole thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth Chapters of tiie Epistle . . . 
to the Eomiincs,’ Loudon, 1622, 4to. 
Dr. Edward Williams says this exposi- 
tion is ‘equally remarkable for soundness 
of sentiment, familiarity of illustration, 
and want of taste in style and composition ’ 
(C/irisiian £rmcker, 6th edit. 1813, p. 292]. 

‘ The Workes of that fail hf nil and paino- 
fuU Preaehei’, Mr. Elnathan Pan-, Bat ohelour 
in Divinitie, late Minister in Suffolke,’ an- 
peai-cd in a third edition, ‘ enlarged by the 
authors own hand before his death,’ 4 pts. 
London, 1632, fol. ; 4th edit, corrected and 
enlarged, London, 1051, fol. Dedicated to 
Sir Nathaniel Bacon and the Lady Jane 
Bacon, ‘ late his Wife, now Widdow.’ 

[Addit. M8. IDOOO, if. 20, 30, 38 ; Bodleian 
Cat.; Cole’s Hist. of King’s Coll Civrabr. ii. 226 ; 
Ikirling's Cyel. Bibliogriiphicii; Fullor's Hist, of 
Oambridgo (Prickotl and Wright), p. 163; Har- 
wood’s Alumni Eton. p. 201 ; Wood’s Atbonie 
Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 346.] T. 0. 

PARR, GEORGE (1820-1801), cricketer, 
born at Radoliffo-on-Trent, N ottinghamshire, 
on 22 May 1826, was the son of a gentleman 
farmer whoso ancestors had farmou their own 
land for more than two hundred years. JHc 
camo of a cricketing family, the most cele- 
brated player in wlneh^xcept himself, wos 
his brother Samuel, lie first appeared at 
Lord’s in 1846, and became famous originally 
hy his performances for Clarke’s toiu'ing 
eleven, whioh he joined in 1847, and to the 
captainoy of which he succeeded in 1867. 
In tliORu mutches, played against odds, he 
made 100 against Leicester, 118 against 
Sussex, 101 against Cornwall, 09 against 
Iluddersfiold, 96 against Yorkshire, and 90 
against Louih, besides many other excellent 
scores. IIo first played for the players against 
the gontlemen in 1846, the motoh in whioh 
Clarke, the slow bowler, a much older man, 

A A 
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also first appeared for tlie players. He con- 
tinued to represent the players, though not 
regularly, till 1866, in wJiich year he played 
for them for the last time, and scored 13 
and 00. This was the match in which Dr. 
W. G. Grace first appeared for the gentle- 
men. Parr’s best scores in these matches, 
in which he was almost always successful, 
were 77, 78, 00, and 40 not out. Parr rei)ro- 
sented his county from 1840 till 1870. 
Among many good perfoimances for Not- 
tinghamshire, the best was probably an in- 
nings of 180 played, without a chance, against 
the powerful Surrey eleven in 1869. In I bis 
year he took a team to Canada, and played 
five matches against twenty-twos, winning 
them all. 

From 1869 to 1862 he coached the Harrow 
eleven. In 1868 he had a benefit at Lord’s. 
In 1863 Parr captained a team of twelve 
through Australia. Out of siiLteen matclies, 
ten were won and six unfinished. II is best 
score in those was GO at Ballarat, but he was 
iU part of the time. In 1867 he had stic- 
eeeded to the oaplaiuey of the All England 
eleven. In the annual matches against the 
rival eleven, called the ‘United,’ Irom 1867 
to 1868, lie greatly dialingiiished himself. 
His last appearance at Lord’s was m 1870, 
in North v. South, on which occasion ho 
played a brilliant innings of 41 . Ilis lust 
match for the county was in the same year, 
and he resigned his captaincy of the All 
England eleven at the same time. His last 
match of all was at Trent Bridge in 1871, 
when he scored 32 not out and 63 for Not- 
tinghamshire, against fourteen gentlemen of 
the county. 

For about twelve years Parr, who suc- 
ceeded to the championship long held by 
Fuller Pilch [j. v.], was undoubtedly the 
finest batsman in England. Ho combined n 
very strong defence with groat hitting powers 
all round the wicket. _ He was especially 
famous for his leg hitting, in which ho 
was probably superior to any player living 
or dead. Ho also drove in flno stylo, though 
not quite so powerfully as his predocussor, 
and nis forward anil late cutting was 
superb. In his early days he fielded long 
leg and middle wicket, and was able to 
tlmow over one hundred yards. Latterly he 
usually stood slip. Jlis height was five feot 
nine inches, and his weight about twelve 
stone twelve pounds. 

After his retirement he lived at Badclifli>- 
on-Tkent, occupying himself chiefly with 
shooting and farming. lie seems to have 
lost almost all interest in cricket. He died, I 
unmarried, in the village of his birth, after ’ 
a long and painful illness, on 23 June 1801. 


Mr. Richard Daft, who visited him shortly 
beforo his death, writes . ‘ In one of 
pleasantest houses in the pleasant village of 
Kadclifle there lived a short time ago a feeble 
and decrepit old man, his hair white hh 
form attenuated by sickness, a shadow of his 
former self. Such was in liis latter days the 
wreck of the once mighty “ Lion of the Noi th ” 
for years the mainstay of his county end of 
the Players of England, tho captain of the 
famous All England Eleven, and tho finest 
batsman in tho world.’ 

[Lilly white’s Rroros and Biographies. Daft’s 
Kings of Criekot, Timrs, 21 Jiiiio 1891.] 

J. W. A. 

PARR, JOHN (10.’13P-17JO?), dissenting 
minister, born about 1633, was doubtless re- 
lated to Dr. Parr, bisho]) of Mim(,r. E.Baimy 
in tho Anfitfuari/, ix. 118; JUiNns, Lawn- 
shire, ii. 718; Sir G. Ji'. DuOKiriT, Duck- 
tiam, pp. 24 soq.) In the wili of the rogi- 
cido John Bradshaw, dated 20 March 1663, 
he is mentioned as ‘my cha]ilain Mr. Parr, 
to whom the testator allowiid ‘21 li yosily 
for 6 years to enable him in his studios,’ 
By a codicil of SopI ember 1665 Brailshawte- 
vokod tho legacy (.15Aii;\vArci)U,7?a43 C/«sAire, 
ii,76). At tho llesturiition Parr was study- 
ing at Cambridge, and he proceeded M.A, 
from Trinity Oollogo in J602. Ho subao- 
qnoutly repaired to his uativo county, and 
on the declaration of indulgence in 1073 
ministered for atimo to the Diirwen noncon- 
formists, in the house of ‘ William and Mary 
Berry ’ of Darwou _(NmuTtiraAT,ii, iimc. 
Nmunnxf. i. 0). Some time before 1087 ho left 
Darwon for Walton chapel, where on one 
occasion ho wtw iirrostod lor holding a con- 
vent iolo(OAT.AMY,/l<voM7i3,p. 4J8; Oontirm- 
turn, p. 678). Rerusiiig to suhmit himself 
to tho local court, ho was hound over to the 
next aseires (see H>. and Nmte. Mem. ii. 382), 
The trial endud mo, non prosequitur. At an- 
other time, about the ond of Oh arlos I f’s reign, 
ho and his wife being invited by a neighbour 
to stay tho night, ‘ a few friends were got 
together in expectation of some mligious 
exercise.’ Tlie meet ing was Hiirprlsed, and 
all present prooeed(‘d against, and Purr him- 
sell was forced to compound fora fine of 
207. on his own account, and 47. for his wife, 
for holding a conventiclo. 

During Monmouth’s rebellion Parr was 
kept prisoner five or six weeks wilkout know- 
ing tho reason, first at Warrington and after- 
wards at Ohoator, where ho and eight other 
ministers wero thrust into tho common 
gaol (f'7>.) 

On 20 (lot. 1 690Nowcomo (Autobioffraphjj, 
p, 272, Ohelhnin Soo.) chronicles a visit 
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from Parr. lie was then preaching alter- 
nately at Preston, and Walton, and was at 
the same timeafrequent modoratorof worship 
lit Iloghton Tower (Abeam, in 
Blackburn, p. 14). 

On the establishment of the meetings of 
the united brethren in Lancashire, m imita- 
tion of the movement in London, Parr at- 
tended the meetings as representative of the 
northern district fi-om 6 Aug. 1096 onwards 
{Manchester Minutes, p. 356, Chatham Soc.) 

Oalamy mentions Parr as ‘ still living at 
Preston ' in 1713. He is variously said to 
have died about 1714 (NiohthtoaIiD, nbi 
supra, i. 9) and in 1716. Administration of 
the goods of John Parr of Preston was 
granted in 1716 (‘ Lancashire and Cheshire 
Wills proved at Bichmond,' Bee, Soo. PuM. 
vol. xiin) The Preston and Walton dissenters 
elected as their succeeding minister John 
Turner in 1714. 

[Palmer’s Noneonformisl’s Memorial, it 882 ; 
Smith’s Preston, p. 175 ; Mimitos of the tLin- 
chester Cliiasis (Chethiim Soc.), ubi supra ; Ear- 
waker's East Cheshire, it. 75; Lancashire and 
Cheshire Eeonrd Society Publ. vol. lii. 100, i. 
50, vol. xiii., Bose’s Hist, and Ceii. Gleanings, i. 
70.72, 102, 128, 311, 884. 398; Nightingale’s 
Lane. Nonconformity; Halley’s Nonconformity 
in Lanes., pp. 115, 324; .Abram’s Hist, of Block- 
burn, p. 742; Heywood's Dianes, i. 9; Northow- 
ram Register; Newcome’s Autobiogr. p. 273, 
Hist, of Hirkham, p. 169 (both Chetiinm 8nc.) ; 
prefaee to the Surrey Demoniac; Jolly's Vinilio. 1 .- 
tionof the Surey Demoniac, p 61; Hunter's Life 
of Oliror Heywood, p. 368 ; 30th Rep. of the 
Deputy-Keeper of the Bolls, p. 471.] W. A S. 

PABR, REMIGIUS(^.1747), engraver, 
is staled to have been born at Rochester in 
Kent in 1723, and to have studied engraving 
in London and on the continent. He never, 
however, attained any artistic skill as an : 
engraver, though he has left some engravings 
of historical and antiquarian importanco, lie 
was largely employed by John Bowles, tho 
publisher, at tho Black Horso in Coruhill,and 
Thomas Bowles, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. For ' 
the latter he executed some plates from tho 
paintings at Vauxhall by Francis Haymau i 
[q . V.], Peter Monamy [q, v.], and others : and 
also a large plate from a drawing by J. Free- 
man ot tue ‘Trial of Simon brascr. Lord 
Lovat, in Westminster Hall,’ published by 
Bowles on 30 June 1747. This engraving is 
reproduced on a smaller scale in ' Lives of 
Twelve Bad Men,’ ed. Secoombe, 1894. Parr 
also engraved a few portraits and book illus- 
trations, some plates of horses after Soymour, 
Wootton, and Tillemans, and some humorous 
plates of little importance. 

Natuaniul Paeh {fl, 1730-1760), en- 


graver, appears to have been either father 
or elder brother of the above. He engraved 
in a precisely similar manner, and was also 
employed by Bowles. He engraved several 
portraits and other plates for books, and 
several architectural works, including views 
of buildings in London and some of build- 
ings in Florence, after Qiuseppo Zocchi. He 
also engraved a set of twelve marine sub- 
jects alter P. Monamy, and some of the 
paintings in Vauxball Gardens. It is some- 
times dilRcult to distinguish between the 
works of Bamigius and Nathaniel Parr. 

[Dodd’s manuscript Hist. Engl, Engravoro, 
Brit. Mas. Add. MS. 334U3, Bedgiave's Diet, 
of Artists ; Leblanc's Manuel d’Estamprs pour 
I’Amatenr.] L. 0. 

PABR or PARBB, BIOHARD (1692 .P- 
16 14), bishop of Sodor and Man, was born 
about 1692 in Loncasbiro, probably at Wood, 
in the parish of Eccleston, near Ohorley, a 
seat of the Purr family. Ou 2 Sept. 1609 
ho entered Brasenoso College, Oxford, being 
then aged 17. lie commenced B.A. 17 Juno 
161.3, was elected fellow in 161 1, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. 19 April 1616, B.D. 10 Juno 
1624, D.D. 1 July 1634. In 1616 he took 
orders, and was a frequent preacher, as well 
as a diligent tutor. Un 26 Aug. 1626 he 
was instituted rector of Ladbroke, Warwick- 
shire. In 1629 he resigned that living, and 
woe instituted (6 Feb.) to the rich rectory 
of Eccleston. (Jn 10 J une 1636 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Sodor and Man, retaining 
Eccleston in oomimulam. He wintered in 
England. Wood says he was very indus- 
trious in the ministry, ‘ especially after he 
was bishop.’ In 1641 he rebuilt St. Galho- 
nne’s, Ramsey. His chaplain and curate at 
Eccleston wos Edward Gee _ (1018-1660) 
[q. V.] In October 16-13 the living was Be- 
quest ered and given to Geo. Parr remained 
in his diocese, whore he was not disturbed, 
as the Isle of Man was held by the royalists 
till 1661. Ho died at Bishop’s Court, Peel, 
on 23 March 1644, and was buried on 
28 March in the grave of Bishop .Tohn Phillips 
[q. V.] in St. Germans Cathedral, Pool. The 
see was not ftllud up till 1661, by the ap- 
pointment of Somum Butter (d, SO May 
1603). Ills son, Robert Purr, was rector of 
Ballaugh (1610-70). The bishop spelled lue 
name originally Parre, and afterwards Parr, 
He published a few sermons, 

[Fuller’s 'Worthies of England, 1662, ii. 113; 
Wood’s Athenm Oxon. (Bliss), iit 844, iv. 808 
sq., and Fasti (Bliss), i. 352, 365, 415, 475; 
Walker's SuiferingB of blio Clergy, 1714, ii. 54; 
Oolvile’s 'Worthies of 'Warwickshire [1870] pp. 
670 sq.; Oliver Heywood's Diaries (Turner), 
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1882, i. 103; Antiquiiry, March 1881, pp. US 
sq. (momoir by J . E. Bailey) ; Hist. MSS. Oomim 
3rd Eep p. 271 ; extract ftom burial register of 
St. Mary do Bolliiugh, par the liov. E. AV. 
Kisaack.] A. Q. 

FAKE, KIOIIAEB, D.D. (1017-1691), 
divine, was born in, 1617 at Fermoy, 00 . Cork, 
of which parish his father, Eiohnrd Farr, was 
perpetual curate. At his birth his mother 
was fifty-five years of ago. Having lonruod 
Latin at a priest’s school, he entered Exeter 
College, Oxford, as a servitor in 1636. lie 
commenced U.A, on 13 June 1639, and, 
being a good preacher, was chosen ehap- 
laiii-fellow (1611), ot the inainneu of dolm 
Ih'idoaux [q. v.l, then rector. lie proceeded 
M.A. on 23 April 1 6-12. in 1613 Aroliliishop 
Usshor found a lofuge in Exeter College; 
lie made Parr his chaplain, and took him to 
Cardin', Olamorganshire, ut Iho hoginning of 
the foil owing ye.ir. In 1610 ho obtained the 
vicarage of lluignte, Surrey; it is not certain 
whether ho tool: the ‘longue and covenant,’ 
Ho resigned his fellowship in 10 19. Ito re- 
tained his eonnpction with TJssher, who died 
(_1666) in the Countess of Pelerhorough’t 
hoiisu at Eoigato. In 10C3 ho obtained the 
vicarage of Cainherwell, Rurrny. At the 
llcslovation ho was created D.U. (30 Oct. 

1 660). Ho deoliuod the deanery of Armagh 
and anirish bishopric, but accepted a oanonry 
at Armagh. Ho appears to have held with 
Camberwell the rectory of Bermondsey, 
Surroy, from about 1676 to 1682. At 
Camberwell ho was very popular ; ho ‘ broke 
two conventicles ’ by ‘outvying Ihopreshy- 
lerians and indepeudon Is in his exl emporariun 
preaching.’ He was ‘ tv lover of pence and 
liospitality.’ lie died nt Oiimherwoll on 
2 jNov. 1691, and was buried in his church- 
yard, where a monument was orectinl to his 
memory. Ho married a rich widow, sister 
of lloger James, the patron of Eeigato ; she 
died before him. 

Ho ptiblisbod, besides throe single sermons 
n 658-72), including a funeral sermon (1 672) 
for Eoherl Brclton, D.D, : 1. ‘Christian llo- 
I'ormation,’ &c., 1660, 8vo (addressed to his 
‘ denr kindred and countrymen of the county 
of Cork,’ and the parishioners of Euigatu and 
Camhorwcll). 2. ‘The Life of , . . James 
Usher . . . with a Oollootion of . . . Ijottors,’ 
&c., 1686, fob (Thomas Marshall, D.l), 

t q. V.], had a considerable hand in this life, 
lut died before its publication. Evelyn says 
the impression was seised on account of a 
letter of Bramhall’s reflecting on ‘popish 
praotioos.’) 

[AVood's AtboniD Oxen. (Bliss), ir. 172, 341 
(tho necoiint is by Tanner), andhAisli (Bliss), 
i, 507, ii. 8, 242 ; Ware’s Worts (Harris), 1784, ' 


ii. 208 seq. ; Memoirs of Evelyn, 1818, i. 423 
803, 687, li. 131 ; Olialniers’i, Biogr. Dict.'isis’ 
xxiv. 142 saq.] 4 . g ’ 

PARK, SAMUEL (1747-1825), peda- 
gogne, bornat Ilarrow-on-tlio-l Till on 26 Jan 
1746-7, was tho son of Samuel and Anne 
PniT. 'riio Parrs Irnood their doscont to Sb 
Thomas Farr {d. 1404), tho grent-grandfntlier 
of Catherino Farr, si\tli wife of Henry Vin 
and tho father of Sir William Parr [q, yj 
The family was setth'd in Leicestershire m 
tho sevontooiilh century, and produced some 
royalist divines. Samuel Farr, yioar of 
Hmoklny, Ijpicesterhliiro, married thedaiigli- 
ter of Eranois Brokesby [q. v.) tin' nonjurov. 
His two sous — Hebert (1^3-1759), rector of 
Uorstcad, Norfolk ; and Samuel (6. 1712)— 
wore ardent Jacobites; and in 1746 Samuel 
gave 800/., nearly his whole fortune, to tho 
Fretender. The loss of the monoy ledhim 
it is said, to soe that the ivinning side was 
in tho right, and ho brought np his son upon 
sound wliig prineiples. Ho married tho 
ilaughl or of Leonard Mignard, t he deseondaiil 
of one of tho French refiigi'es of 1686, an 
apothecary and surgi'nii at Harrow, to whom 
ho had been apjirenlicod, and on Mignatd's 
death ho micoooded to the biisiuoss. Fan 
WHS a man of slrong cliaraotor and good 
cdnciit ion. 1 Hs only son was ])r(>eo(!iou8, niid 
nflorwards (loulavud that he could roraombor 
being suckled by liis mother. Ho loamt 
Latin grammar i'rom his father when four 
years old, and played at preaeUiug hi'rmom. 
AtlSasler 1762 ho was sont lo Ifarrow School, 
Ihon under Thomas Tluudteray (I ho iiovolisl's 
preat-grandfathor). At Ilnrrow I’arrbeoamo 
intiinato with two school follows, AVillinm 
Bonnet [q. v.], nflorwards hishoj) of Oloyne, 
and Sir William .Tones tho orionlulist. Tho 
boys ene.ouragedeach utluir in lil(>raryamuBC- 
inents, bocamo rnlnrs of imaginary Gteok 
oounirics in tho fields roiuid Harrow, wrote 
plays and imitations of Swift and Addison, 
nndoven venturod into logic and mntaphysice. 
Farr was at tho lop of the school when he 
was fourleon, hut was removed in tho spring 
of 1761 lo 1)0 placed in his father’s bnsmesB. 
Ho read medical books, and acquired some 
knowledgn of mndioino, afterwards useful to 
him in his ])ari8li, But ho hat cd 1 he husinoss, 
wasshockud by operations, and orilieisedthe 
Latin of i)ruscri])t!oiis whilo neglect ing their 
snbstanco. Ho kept up his ehissies, and oh- 
tainnd notes of tlio school lessons from Jones 
and Bennot. His falhor yielded nt lost to 
his wishes, and in 1764 lio was allowed to 
chango medicine for diyinit/y. His mother 
hod died on 6 Nov, 1762, lonviiig Samuel 
and a dnuglilor Dorothy, horn on 6 .Tuno 1749, 
Avho hccamo Mrs. Bowyor, and survived lior 
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teotier. His father within a year married 
Harearet, daughter of Dr. Coxa, a former 
headmaster of Harrow. Parr was nSTer on 
friendly terms with hia stepmother. She made 
difficulties about the e.xpense of sending him 
to college, and it was decided that he should 
be entered as a sizar, and receive a small sum 
of money, after the expenditure of which he 
was to moho his own living He was en- 
tered at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, as a 
sizaron 19 Oct. 1706, and went into residence 
as a pensioner in the October term of 1765. 
lUchard Farmer [q. v.] was then a tutor, and 
Parr's schoolfellow Bennet, afterwords a 
fellow, was an imdergraduate. Bonnet wel- 
comed him warmly, and he began hia studios 
with enthusiasm. His father died on 26 Jan. 
1708, leaving him very little, while his step- 
mother is said to hove been ‘ rapacious.* He 
woe forced to leave Cambridge, though he 
managed to continue in residence during 
the whole of 1706, and afterwards kept his 
name on the hooks, intending to become a 
ten-year man.' (This, undor tlio old system, 
entitled a clergyman of ten years’ stand- 
ing to the B.i). degree.) lie afterwords 
visited the old college occasionally, and in 
his later yours presented some hooka and 1001. 
towards rebuilding after a lire. On 10 April 
1781 ho migrated for soma unknown reason 
to St. Johirs College, hut must apparently 
have leturucd. Bobert Sumner, who had suc- 
ceeded Thackeray as hoadmustor of Harrow 
in the autumn of 1760, wroto in Septerabor 
1766 to oiTor Parr tbo place of first assistant, 
with a salary of 001. a your, and about as 
much more in foes. Parr accepted the post, 
und in February 1767 began his new duties. 
Sumner was a kind and judicious Bupsrior, 
He sympathised with the whig principles of 
hisassistant. They both had ashore in teach- 
ing Biclmi'd Brinsley Sheridan, the moat dis- 
tinguished Harrow boy of the period (see 
Pan^s letter in Mooim's Ufa cf Sheridan, i. 
ft). The school rose under Sumner's manage- 
ment from 80 boys in 1760 to 260 in 1771 
(Paub, Wor/es, i, 02). Parr was ordained 
deacon by the Bishop of London at Christ- 
mas 1709, and for a snort timo held a neigh- 
bouring ouiacy. On 22 Sept. 1771 Sumner 
died suddenly, and Parr became a candidate 
for tlie hoad-mastersliip. He qualified him- 
self by obtaining tho degree of M.A. par 
Uteras regiaa, which was granted on 14 Dec. 
1771, on the recommendation of the Duke of 
Grafton, the chanoellor of the university of 
Cambridge. The governors, however, elected 
Benjamin Heath, an Eton master. Various 
causes are assigned. One reason was Parr’s 
youth, although wo are told that he imw for 
the first time set up the wig, ofterwards a 


constant topic of ^'idicule, which, with appro- 
priate ecclesiastical costume, added ten or 
fifteen years to his apparent age. Field (i. 
62), on the outhority of Bichard 'VVarburton 
Ly t ton, grandfather of the novelist, and at this 
time a pupil of Parr, says that Sumner and 
Parr had offended the governors by opposing 
their claim to order holidays at discretion. 
Parr’s own account ( Wor/cs, i. 63) is that 
he had voted for 'Wilkes at the Middlesex 
election. The boys at tho school addressed 
the governor on behalf of Parr. He was 
accused, butdeniod the imputation, of having 
encouraged them in an insubordinate ex- 
pression of annoyance. In any case Parr was 
indignant, and resolved to start a rival school 
at Stanmore. He borrowed 2,000/, from 
Sumner's brother, and opened hia school on 
14 Oct. 1771. David Boderick, the second 
assistant, joined him, with forty of his former 
scholars, and the school started with sixty 
pupils. In November 1771 he married Jane, 
only daughter of Zacliariah Moraingale of 
Carlelon, Yorkshivo, 'J'liu match is said to 
have been arranged by Dr. Anthony Askew 
fq. V.], for hia own convenience as well as 
Parr’s. Mrs. Pnrr was a woman with a sharp 
temper, a keen tongue, and a lively sense 
of her husband’s foibles. Though no open 
quarrel followed^ the marriage produced lit tie 
‘ connubial felicity.’ 

Parr’s character as a schoolmaster has been 
described by his pupils Williom Beloe [q. v.], 
in the ‘ So-rngeimrinn ' (where be is called 
' Orbilius’) and Thomas Maurice [q. v.] lie 
laid great stress upon Greek, and gave more 
than usual attention to English composition, 
IIo allowed tho boys to substitute English 
poetry for classical vorscs, at tho risli of a 
fioggmg if the English wore bad. He made 
his jnipils act the ' (Edipus Tyrannus ’ and tho 
‘Trachiniffi’ of Sophocles (omitting the cho- 
ruses), and obtained costumes from Garrick. 
A Greek play is said to have been a novelty- 
in England, though it had been anticipated 
in Ireland by Sheridan, the friend of Swift. 
Young’s ‘Bovenge’was also performed by 
tlio boys. Parr encouraged social meetings 
of his boys, at which literary discussions to^ 
place, and anticipated tho more modern love 
of athletic sports. He not only admired 
oriokel, and smoked his pipe among the spec- 
tators, butbneouraged pugilism, ana arranged 
that fights should take place at a place which 
he could see from his study window. His 
temper, however, was hot and capricious | 
he praised or reproved to excess ; he had hia 
favourites, and his discipline varied from 
laxity to over severity. He flogged after the 
old tashion (sea JParrtana, i. 228, for a pupil’s 
rominiscencoe of his vigour), Acoorffiug to 
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Ills OBBistant Eoderick {Works, !. 7CJ,_he 
made himself ridiculous by sometimes riding 
through the streets in ‘ high prelatical pomp ' 
on a blaclt saddle, with a long ivory-headed 
rod, and sometimes ‘stalking through the 
town in a dirty striped morning gown.’ 

The school declined after the departure of 
the first set of hoys. Parr was disappointed 
in expectations of meforment from William 
Legge, second earl Dartmouth [q.v.], whose 
sons he had educated. At the end of 1776 
he applied successfully for the mastership 
of the Colchester grammar school. He oh- 
tallied, through Bennet Langton, a recom- 
mendation from Dr. J ohnson. Langton’s letter 
implies that J ohnson had some personal know- 
ledge of Parr, Parr moved to Colchester in 
the spring of 1777. He was ordained priest 
while at Colchester, and acted as curate to 
Nathaniel Forster (1730 P-1700) [q. v.l, who 
became an intimate friend. Another friend 
was Thomas Twining, the countiw clergyman 
whose letters were published in 1882. A few 
pupils followed him from Stanmore, but the 
scliool did not prosper. He had some quarrel 
with the trustees, and was glad to move to 
Norwich early in 1779, having boon elected 
headmaster o^ the grammar school on 1 Aug. 
1778. Boloe was appointed his undermaster 
at his request, but ‘ this worbliloss man* soon 
quarrelled with him and resigned. IIo act od 
as curate at Norwich, and jireached four 
sermons, which werehis first published works. 
In 1781 he took the degree of LL.D., and 
defended two theses upon the occasion in the 
law schools. His exercises were highly praisod 
by riallifox, then iirofessor of civil law, Wt 
never published. 

In tho spring of 1780 Parr was presented 
to the rectory of Asterby, Lincolnshire, wort li 
only 30f. a year, by Lady Trafford, mother of 
one of his pupils. In 1783 Lady Trafford pre- 
sented him to the perpetual curacy of Hat ton 
in Warwickshire, on the road from Warwick 
1 0 Birmingham, when he resigned Ast orby in 
favour of his curate. He remained atNorwich 
until the autumn of 1785, when he rasolvcd 
to settle at Hatton, and to take privat e pupils. 
He lived there for the rest of his life. lie 
enlarged the parsonage and built a library, 
which first containodiourthousand, andwas 
afterwards increased to over Ion thousand, 
volumes. The number of his pupils was 
limited to seven, and for some time it was 
difficult to obtain admission. His politics, 
however, gave_ office alter the French re- 
volution; applications bocameless numerous, 
and he gave up the business about 1798, when 
his fortime had improved. His old patron 
Dartmouth had asked for a prebend at Nor- 
wich, which Thurlow refused with an oath ; 


but in 1783 Bishop Lowlh, his former dio. 
cesan at Colchester, consent od, atDartmouth'j 
request, to give him the prebend of Wenlook 
Barnes in St. Paul’s Cntliodral. He was in- 
ducted on 23 March 1783. It was worth 
only 20/. a year nt_ the time, but, upon tip 
falling in of a lease in 1804, became valuable 

In 1789 Porr exclianged his perpetual 
curacy for the rectory of Wadenhoe, North- 
amptonsiiire, in order to onablo the rector 
Dr. Bridges, to accept preferment which was 
tenable with Hatton, but not with Waden- 
hoo. Parr stipulated that ho sliould retain 
his parsonage, and servo tho church of Hatton. 
Bridges, as the legal incumbent, was bound 
to preach sermons annually. As these ser- 
mons were strongly evangelical, Parr used 
to employ tho following Sundays in pointing 
out their ovrovs to his congregation (Kmi), 
ii. 333). Parr also held from 1H02 tho rectory 
of OralTham, Huntingdonshire, worth from 
200Z. to 300/. a year. His friend SirFranew 
Burdott hoard that Horne Tooko iiitonded 
to present Parr to a living, and, knowing that 
Parr hnl od Tooko, bought tho advowson him- 
self and made tho prosentat ion (Pakb, Worb, 
i. 563). Purr doolini'd two olhor livings, 
AVinlevhourne in Willshiro, oflurod to lum 
in 1801 by Lord Ohedworth, but at bus 
request t rausferred to a poor neighbour, James 
Eyru [q-v.] (Fidli), i. '121); and Bucking- 
ham, ollerealo him in 1808 by Coke of llolk- 
liam (afterwards Lord IjOicoBter). 

Ooko and Burdolt were aclmiiors of Poir''t 
prinoiploB ; but Parr had put himself out of 
the road to otiior proforment by his strong 
whiggi.sm. llohad hopes of 11 bis)iopric when 
tho king’s illness in 1788 was o.xppoted to 
bring the whigs inf 0 power. Soon aff or I ho Brsl 
disappointment Ins friend Henry Ki'tt [q.v] 
suggest od a snbseription on his behalf, wWli 
was supported by Maltby, afterwards bishop 
of Durham, and Martin lionth. A sum was 
rnisi’d, in consideration of which tlie Dukes 
of Norfolk and Bedford paid him (from 179B) 
on aniiuil y of 300/. Purr again harl his hopes 
uiron Fox’s accession to office in 1806 ; nut 
it docs nut a]ipeur that ho over had any 
definite promises. Parr Itad already shown 
his opinions at Harrow and Stanmore. Ilis 
sermons nt Norwich wore in the whig tone, 
and Ills intimacy them with Samuel Bourn 
(1714-17S)0) fq. v.], successor of tho well- 
known .Tohn Taylor, whom I’arr greatly ad- 
mired, showed that ho had no prejudice 
against dissonters. Parr, indeed, was timid 
in action, though sometimes rash in speech, 
and refused to join in tho agitation for a re- 
laxation of tho terms of subscript inn to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, begun in 1772, os he 
afterwards considered the agitation for repeal 
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of the Test Act, and even that agamst the 
clave trade, to te ‘ utopian’ ( Wor/cs, i. 846). 
He first beoame conspicuous as a political 
writer in 1787. His friend Henry Homer 
(1768-1791) [q. r.] had proposed to publish 
a new edition of three treatises by William 
Bellenden (d. 1683 ?) [q. r.] Parr agreed 
to provide a Latin dedication and preface, 
and the book appeared, without Paw’s name, 
in 1787. Parr took the opportunity of in- 
F>erting ’ all the phraseological beauties which 
he knew in Latin’ (td. i. 20), especially, he 
says, a dexterous and witty use of the sub- 
junctive mood. He managed also to insert 
a political manifesto. Taking a hint from 
Bellenden’s unfinished treatise 'de tiibus 
luminibus Bomanonun,’ he dedicated the 
three boohs to the ‘trialumina Anglornm,’ 
Burke, North, and Pox, whose coalition he 
eulogises. He also attacked Pitt, praised 
Bhendon, and denounced the Duke of Rich- 
mond (Themistocle^, Shelburne (Boson), 
Thurlow (Novius), Dundae (Thrasybulus), 
and Wilkea (Clodius). A pamphlet in diffi- 
cult though elegant Latin was not likely 
to have much popular influence, but it com- 
mended him to Pox and the other heroes, 
and gave him a wide reputal ion for scholar- 
ship. It was translated into English by Beloe, 
who apologised for the liberty (J9«w. Pam 
p. 386). Parr's next publication was intended 
to annoy bis diocesan, Hurd, now bishop of 
Worcester, who had just published Warbuiv 
ton’s works. Prom tnis collection Hurd had 
omitted two early tracts, ' translations,’ and 
an inquiry into 'Prodigies and Miracles.’ 
Hurd had himself published two pamphlets, 
'On the Delicacy of Friendship’ (against 
Jortin) and 'ALettertoDr. Lelnnd,’mboth 
of which he appeared as an ally of Warburton 
in some of his multitudinous quarrels. Hurd, 
it is said, was buying up his own pamphlets 
in order to suppress them (Piniii), i. 271). 
Parr now published the four as ‘ Tracts by 
Warburton and a Warburtonian,’ with a 
preface which is regarded as his best speci- 
men of English, attacking Hurd with great 
acrimony. That Warburton’s youthful per- 
formances were crude and Ilm-d's pamphlets 
servile and spiteful is undeniable. Parr’s 
conduct, however, in republishing is hard to 
excuse. D’lsraeli, in the ‘ Quarrels of Authors/ 
and Mathias, in the ‘Pursuits of Literoture,’ 
refer to_ a story, partly countenanced by a 
passage in Parr^ own dedication, that Hurd 
hod spoken contemptnously of Parr’s ‘ long 
vernacular sermon.’ It is also said ( Works, 
i. 896 ) that Hurd had shown coldness to Parr 
personally (see 'Fnm, i. 877 ,* Du Quiitodt j 
Tarriam, i. 417-18, and ii. 310 seq., where 
there is a long discussion of the case). Sin^ 


excuses only make matters worse. Private 
pique should have beon a reason for silence, 
and Parr’s sudden desire to avenge Jortin 
and Leland betrays a consciousness of the 
need for apology. A reply was made by Dr. 
Bobert Lucas [q. vj, bus Wd of Hurd’s niece, 
in a ‘ Letter to Dr. Parr,’ possibly written 
with Hurd’s concurrence. 

Two other literary quarrels made some 
noise at the time. Parr, who was always 
ready to help his friends with his pen, was 
intimate with Dr. Joseph White [q.v.], 
whose Bampton lectures of 1784 had ceen 
very snccessful. In 1789 White was accused 
of having employed Samuel Badcock [q. v.], 
who died 19 May 1788, to write the lectures 
for him. Pan thereupon stated that the charge 
could not be true, oecauso he had himamf 
written part of the lectures. This awlcward 
defence complicated the controversy, in which 
several persons joined ; while various other 
charges arose. A meeting was held at Farr’s 
house, at which White was present ; and a 
‘statement’ of his obligations to Badoook 
and Parr was pnblisbed by White in 1790. 
Parr is said to have revised the book, added 
notes, and written moat of the tenth lecture. 
His contributions are elsawbere given as 
about a fifth of the whole (see list of pam- 
phlets in Lowajam's Mamal, under ‘Joseph 
White j ’ Oon-espondence in Pabb’s Works, 
i. 226, &c. ; and Fmo), ii. 82-6). Parr was en- 
raged about this time in helping his friend 
lomer, who had undertaken an edition of 
Horace in conjunction with Dr. Charles 
Combe [q. v.] Upon Homer’s death in 1791 
Parr withdrew •, but upon the publication of 
the book by Combe in 1792-3, he was re- 
ported to be responsible. He denied this by 
an advertisement in the ‘ British Oritio,’ to 
which he afterwards sent an unfavourable 
notice of the edition. Combe, in a reply, 
ibarged Parr with ungenerous behaviour to 
Homer. Parr seems to have vindicated him- 
self satisfactorily in ' Remarks,’ published in 
1796 (wtract given in Works, vol. iii.) In 
1796 iParr exposed himself by being the first 
to sign a profession of faith in the Ireland 
forgeries [see Ibulaitd, SAjiimi]. 

Farr, though ho afterwards changed his 
mind (HM Parr, p. 616), had opposed the 
repeal of the Test Acts which was proposed 
in 1787, and for two or three years later in 
the nonso of Commons, with the support of 
Pox,' and in 1790 hod attended a county 
meeting called at Warwick to counteiw 
balance meetings of the dissenters. In the 
following July, however, he was present at a 
dinner given to celebrate the ordination of 
his friend William Field [q. v.] (afterwards 
his biographer) to the High Street Chapel in 
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Warwick. lie there met Priestley, with 
whom he at once formed a friendship. The 
acquaintance, it seems, become dangerous in 
1791, when the rioters were expected to at- 
tack Hatton parsonage after their outrages 
upon Priestley’s supporters in Birmingham. 
Parr complains patlietically ( Works, iii. 278) 
that his house was to be burnt, his family 
teiribly alormed, and his ‘very hooks,’ on 
which he had spent ‘ more than half the pro- 
duce of twenty years’ labour,' were to be 
lixposedto destruction. Order was happily 
lestored in time to save his books and his 
family. The disturbance gave rise to a small 
personal controversy with Charles Curtis, a 
Birmingham rector. It was apparently due 
to a practical joke of Parr’s pupils, who sent 
him an anonymous letter, attributed by him 
to Curtis (Annual Obituary). Parr published 
a pamphlet called ‘ Sequel t o aPvinted Paper,’ 
with voluminous noteSj which was ridiculed 
in Cumberland's ‘ Curtins rescued from the 
Gnlph.’ In 1792 he published a ‘Letter from 
Irenopolis,' in which he successfully dis- 
suadea the Birmingham diesiniters iroin a 
proposal to hold a second celebration of the 
Ml of the Bastille. In these pamphlets Parr 
defined his politics as a good whig. Ho re- 
garded Burke as a rt'iu'gadp, hut was otpially 
anxious to disavow the doctrines of l’.tine, 
and expressed his agioomcut with Hiickin- 
tosh’s ‘Vindioim Gallicm.’ Ho was much 
affected by the disgraceful trial of his old 
pupil Joseph Gcrruld (|q.v.] in 170‘1 •, en- 
deavoured to persuade him tolly the country, 
offering to indemnify him for damages ; and, 
after the sentence, did his best to serve the 
unfortunato convict ; sent him money, and 
wrote to him a letter, in which the absence 
of pomposity shows the real feeling of tlio 
writer. I] o was altorwards a kind guardian 
to Qarrald’s son. Parr denounced thcropri*g- 
sivo measures of the ministry, promoted a 
county meeting at Warwick in 1797 to peti- 
tion for their dismissal, and coudomnea tho 
dominant war spirit in various sermons 
(ouoted from the mauusciixit by Pinin, i. 
398). Ilis best-loiown utterance, however, 
was tho spital sermon preached before tho 
lord maj'or of London at Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, on Raster Tuesday 1800, 
The mayor observed that ho had heard four 
things in it which ho disliked — namely, the 
quarters struck by the church clodc. It was 
published, with voluminous notes, wandering 
over many topics and quoting many authors. 
The chief point, however, was an attack upon 
the theory of universal benevolence as ex- 
pounded in Godwin’s ‘Political Justice.’ 
Godwin _ replied forcibly, and a previous 
friendship, never very warm, expired. A 


lively review in the ‘ Edinburgh ’ is the first 
of Sydney Smith’s collected essays, and giv« 
a very fair account of tho performance, lltj, 
this period Parr published little, flis onli 
important workwas tho ‘ Characters of Pox' 
which appeared in two volumes in 1809. 
first volume contains a collection of articles 
upon ITox from nowspopers and mugMines, 
with a i-oprint of the charaot er from ‘BeW 
denus,’ and a letter upon Fox addiossed bj 
Parr to Coke of Ilolkhani, Tho second is# 
muss of notes, notes upon notos, and addilianil 
notes. These are followed by a disouTsivo 
review of Fox’s' James II.’ The inostremarL 
able note is one, long enough for a volumo 
upon the criminal laiv. Parr argues at great 
length, and with many quotations from bis 
friend Bent ham and others, on behalf of are- 
form of the old barbarit ios. Though cumbroni, 
in stylo and diffuse in substance, it is very 
creditable to his guiioro.sily and good feeling 
This was Parr’s last work. In 1810 ho had 
much domestic trouble. Ho had been tho 
father of three daughters. Tho second, Elba 
Jane, born at Colchester on 20 May 1778, 
died at Norwich on 29 May 1779 j tho third. 
Cat herine J tine, born at Norwich on 18 Juno 
1 722, died of consumption at Teigumouth on 
22 Nov. 1806. She was buried at Hatton, 
and her father long afterwards directed that 
a lock of her hair, with other relies, should be 
placed on his own body at his funeral. In 
a short notice of her in the 'Guntlomon'o 
Magasino’ (Beooiuhor 1806) lie speaks with 
strong affection, and describes the grief of 
her ‘venerable father, whoso attainment sue 
exceeded only by tho strength of his undoi- 
sliuidingand tho wnimlli of his heart ’—wo 
may hope an editorial addition. His eldest 
daughter, Sarnli Anno, horn at Ktanmoro 
31 pco. 1772, had in 1707 eloped with a 
pupil, John, son of Ttobort Watkins Wynne 
of Plusnowydd, Hoiibigh. Parr had warned 
Wyniui'h parent s of tho danger, but they weie 
indignant, and tho older Wynno thvoatenod 
todisinhorit his son, Tho match proved un- 
happy, and, after tho birth of three daugh- 
ters (the last in 1807), Mrs. Wynno was 
separated from hor husband. Sho went to 
live atr Shrewsbury, and began an action for 
maintunanee. Her health broke down, and 
she was sent to Teigmnouth, where she wna 
nursed by hor mother. Tho mother had to 
give evidence in the trial at Shrewsbury, wno 
exhausted by the journey, and died at 'I’eign- 
mouth on 9 April 1810. Mrs, Wynne's 
youngest daughter died on 20 May, and Mis. 
A^nno borsmf on 8 July at Hatton. Mrs. 
Wy nno had boon the olovercst of Parr’s daugh- 
ters, ond showed some of her mother's sarcas- 
tic temper. Paiv’s soii-iu-law came to Hatton 
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at Oliristniaa 1812, ■witt liis surviving 
daughters, wlien a solemn reconciliation took 
place. Unfortunately, it ■was followed by a 
fresh quarrel, and the granddaughters ■were 
token away by theirfather. On 17 Dec. 1816, 
however, Parr made a second marriage with 
Mary Dyre, sister of his old friend James 
Eyre, for whom he hod obtained the living 
of Winterbourne (see abov^. The second 
marriage was successful; Parr was more 
comfortable than he had ever been; his 
granddaughters, whose father had again mar- 
ried, came to live with him, and ultimately 
inherited most of his property. The eldest, 
Caroline Sobieski, married the Itev. John 
Lynes in September 1822. The younger, 
Augusta Eliza, was unmarried at his death. 
Bis income was improved on the purchase of 
some prefaendal estates by thellegoat’s Pork, 
and he was able in his last years to set up a 
coaeh-and-four. 

Parr’s lost public activity was on occasion 
of the Queen Caroline business in 1820. 
lie -wrote a solemn protest in the parish 
prayer-book at Hatton against the omission 
of her name from the liturgy. He visited 
her on her return to England, was appointed 
her first chaplain, recommended the appoint- 
ment of his friend EohertPellowes [q. vj as 
her seoretoi’y, and was consulted by Fel- 
lowes upon tbe various answers to addrosses, 
altfaouah he did not himself write anything. 

Parrs health had hitlierto been unusually 
strong. Ho tells Bentham, however, of a very 
dangerous illness in 1803 (Bmxiiau, WorliS, 
X, 403). In 1820 he had a soriouB illness, 
in spite of which he was present at a‘ sump- 
tuous dinner’ upon his birthday. After re- 
covering he indulged too carelessly at the 
table, declaring that his elomach had ‘never 
complained for seventy-three years.’ He 
nevertheless retained much vigour, but 
caught cold at the funeral of a parishioner on 
17 Jan. 1826. Erysipelas set in; and, after a 
long illness, borne with patience, he died at 
Hatton on C March 1826. He was buried 
in the chancel ; the service was road by Eann 
Keimedy [q, v.], and a sermon preached by 
Samuel Butler [q. v.], afterwards bishop of 
Lichfield. A mural monument to himself and 
his wife, with a simple insciiption of his 
own composition, was erected in the church. 

Field says (ii. 160) that eight or ton por- 
traits and three or four busts of Porr wevo 
in existence. An engraving of a bust by 
George Olorke (1824) is pre&ed to 'vol, i. of 
his collected works; and of portraita by 
George Dawe with his pipe (1814), and 

by John James Halls [ihT.] (1813), to vols. ii. 
end vii. of the same. The portrait bv Dawe ' 
(with the pipe obliterated) is now at St. John's I 


College, Cambridge. A portrait by Bomney 
is at Emmanuel College (sent by I’arr m ex- 
obnnge for a copy in 181 1 ; see Worla, vii. 460). 
There is a portrait by J. Lonsdale in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. An engia-ving after 
Opie is given in the ‘ European Magazine,’ 
and a characteristic drawing of Fair, with on 
aftei-dmuerpipQ,inthe‘ApWiams,’&c. Parr 
is described by Field as of' about the middle 
height, square and athletic, and not much 
inclined to corpulence.’ De Quincey describes 
him as ‘ a little man^’ apparently in disa^ 
pointment at not findmg a Dr. Johnson. In 
his youth, as his sister mformed Johnstone, 
he used to show his strength by slaughtering 
oxen, though he was conspicuous mr kind- 
ness to animals. He was, however, clumsy, 
and cared for no exercise except heU-ringmg ; 
and neither for gardening nor country sports. 
His portraits show a massive head, with 
coarse features and huge, bushy eyebrows. 
Aceoi-ding to De Quincey, he boasted of ‘in- 
flicting his eye ’ upon persons whom he de- 
sired to awe. Ilia voice was flue, and ho 
was an impressive reader, but had an unfor- 
tunate lisp. His handwriting was so bad that 
when ha wrote to ask for two ‘ lobsters ' his 
friend read the words two ‘ eggs.’ He rose 
early, and dressed in uncouth garments in 
the morning, but often appeared in full-dress 
black velvet and his famous wig in the even- 
ing. He was very sociable, and loved his 
dinner os well as Johnson. lie smoked all 
day, and told with pride how the prince- 
regent j oined him in a pipe at Carlton House ; 
and he ueed to make the youngest lady pre- 
sent give him a light till his fiiends per- 
suaded him to give up the practice (Fiimi), 
ii. 116-16). Parr's librory, consisting of about 
ton tliouBond volumes, was sold by auction 
at Evans’s in 1828. 

Parr was regarded as the whig Johnson. 
They had some acquaintance, as appears by 
references in Pair's correspondence witii 
Charles Burney and Long ton; but the only 
recorded meeting seems to be that doscribed 
byLan^on in Boswell (ed.Birkbcck Hill, iv. 
16), when Johnson called him emphatically 
a ‘ fair mon.’ Field (i. 101) says that they 
discussed the freedom of the press, and that 
Farr stamped to show that he would not 
give Johnson even the ‘ advantage of a 
stamp.’ An argument about the origin of 
evil IB mentioned in ‘Fexriana.’ Tucugh 
Parr found no adequate Boswell, his taUr was 
apparently verv inferior to that of his model. 
IliB best known speech was addressed to 
Mackintosh, who had said that it was im- 
possible to conceive a greater scoundrel than 
O'Ooijghley, the Irish conspirator. ‘ It is pos- 
sible, said Parr, ‘he was an Irishman— he 
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might have heea a Scotsman; he was a 
priest — he might have been a lawyer ; he 
was a traitor — he might have been an ap^ 
state’ (Field, i. 896), Parr, to use his 
accustomed formula, had Johnson’s pom- 
posity without his force of mind,_ Johnson’s 
love of antithesis without his logical acut^ 
ness, and Johnson’s roughness without his 
humour. 

Parr’s mannerism and his verbosity malte 
his English writings generally unreadable. 
He complains on his return to Combe that his 
dulaes as a teacher and parish priest, his 
correspondence, and frequent consultations 
upon the affairs of friends, left him no leisure. 
He meditated lives of his old colleague 
Sumner, of Dr. Johnson, of Fox, and of Sir 
W. Jones j but never got beyond the stage 
of collecting material. His personal remarks 
are pointed, though necessarily laboured; but 
in his general discussions the pomposity 
remains without the point. lie was ad- 
mittedly a fine Latin scholar, as scholar- 
ship was understood by the schoolmasters of 
Ilia day; and perhaps did not assume too 
much m placing himself between Pomon and 
Charles Burney. Be Quincey praises his 
command of Latin in the preface to ‘Dellon- 
denns,’ and in the monumental inscriptions 
for which his friends were always applying. 
These, perhaps, show more sldll, as De Qiuncey 
remarks, in avoiding faults of taste than in 
achieving pathos. Among the best known 
sulnects are Johnson, Burke, Fox, Cibbon, 
and Charles Burney. 

Sir William Hamilton, though a personal 
stranger, appealed to him in 1830 to give 
an opinion that might influence the town 
council of Edinburgh in electing a successor 
to Brown ( Worha, vii. 199). Parr was sup- 
posed to bo an authority upon metaphysics, bnt 
his knowledge was eouflnod totho ordinary 
classical authorities oud the English writers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
He tried Kant (Works, i. 712), but the 
irksomeness of reading through on interjreeter 
(French being hie only modem language) 
madehii^ive it up as a bad job. He admired 
Hume, Ilortley, Butler, IIutchiBon, and 
Adam Smith; hut agreed most with the 
utilitarians. He ‘ exulted ’ (Fidld, ii. 176) 
with pride and delight in the friendship of 
Bentham, who mode hie acquaintance at 
Colchestur, Bentham visited him at Hatton 
in 1803, asked him in 1833 to translate into 
classical language a code meant for modern 
Greeks, and to Bentham Parr left a mourning 
ring, as the ‘ ablest and most instructive 
writer 'upon jurisprudence who ever lived, 
fie sympathised ve^ heartily with Ben- 
tham’s desire for improvements in the 


criminal code, reform of the poor laws, and 
the extension of schools. He argued in ]m 
earliest sermons that the poor ought to Im 

taught, ‘ though the Deity Iiimself had feed 

a great gulph between them and the rich’ a 
liberal sentiment for the time. He got overiiu 
early fondness for the Test Acts, and was a 
steady supporter of catholic emonoimtion, 
Hie religmus views were those of Pol»' 
Watson, Hoy, and the other whig divines of 
his day, who, without becoming Unitarians, 
seem lo have considered differences of opinj^ 
upon mysteri CB as chiefly vorbol , His uimarian 
biographer. Field, gives an account ^ hig 
views (ii. 874, &o.), but notes (i. 5i) that 
when Parr had discovered truth for himself 
he did not alwiws feel bound to communicate 
it to others, lie professed a warm regard £)r 
the establishment, but he held that best 
age of the church was in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, whom it reprosonted the 
‘mild and heavenly temper wtiieli hrsathes 
through the works of lloodloy ’ ( Works, iii. 
680). He was on friendly terms with many 
dissenters. lie had a rather odd wenknesefot 
the Boman catholics, and ho heartily detested 
the evangelicals. 

Parr was act ivo in his parish. He built a 
vestry, in which ho took a pipe in tW ‘in- 
tervals of service’ (Field, ii, 810). With 
the help of subscriptions ho nrosentod paintd 
windows and a peal of bells to bis ohuioh, 
and in 1828 nearly rebuilt it. lie was on 
most friendly terms with his parishioners, 
visited the sick, smokod pipos with Ike 
healthy, andodebrated May-day with agood 
dinner to the villagers and a dance round 
the maypole. A May-dny at Hatton is do- 
serihed in the ‘Now Monthly’ (1836, i. 681). 
He frequent ly visit cd W arwiok gaol, attended 
prisoners condemned in doalh^ and often 
gave money to provide them with legal ad- 
vice, He generously helped one Ouvet, a 
surgeon who was convicted of murder in 
s]>ilo of tlio pica of insanity, Oliver was 
an old pupil, like Uorrald ; and Parr says 
that he could not get a fair trial because Its 
was suspected of having imbibed similar 
principles, and bocome a disciple of Paine. 
This very credible statement is inexcusably 
misrepresented by Do Quincey (Field, j. 
873; Parriam, i. 880, 898). This is only 
one of many cases of similar good deeds 
(Field, ii, 64-5). lie seems to have pushed 
for|iveness of criminals to weakness (tb. 

Parr was equolly liberal in, other re- 
lations of life, and had a vast number of 
friends. IBs correspondence was enormous. 
He was known to agreatmonydistinguisked 
men, especially upon his aide of politics; to 
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Fox, Lord Holland, "Windham, and Coke (rf 
Norfolk: to Sir Francis Burdett,to Bentham, 
and to Mackintosh. He was specially at- 
tached to Sir S. Roiiiilly,_ to whom he be- 
queathed and afterwards insisted upon pre- 
senting, a quantity of plate. He knew Diie^d 
Stewart and William Koscoe, and offered Ete- 
rary help to them, as to many others. He was 
a friend of Copleston and Martin Eouth ; of 
Person and Burney i and of thesehoolmasters 
Kennedy of Birmingham, Butler of Shrews- 
bury, and Baine of the Oharterhouse. He 
knew Eogers and Moore, and met Byron, 
Among Imerary men who have warmly ac- 
knowledgedhis'mdneas to them wereLandor 
and the first Lord Lytton. He knew many 
members of the peerage, from the Duke of 
Sussex downwards, and a great number of 
less conspicuous persons are represented in 
his published correspondence. From thefault, 
perhaps^ of the editor, this is disappointing, as 
most of it turns upon small personal mattem, 
or minute criticisms of Ids inscriptions, 
and BO forth. Parr was a warm friend, and, 
though easily offended, was free from vin- 
dictiveuees. lie was on friendly terms with 
Mathias, who had satirised him very bit- 
terly in the ‘ Pursuits of Literature ' (third 
canto). Tiresome as his writing has become, 
there is a warmheartedness and generous 
feeling about the old pedant which explains 
his friendships and may still justify some 
affection. 

Pair’s works are: 1. ‘Two Sermons at 
Norwich,’ 1780. 2. ‘Sermon on the late 
Fast, by “ Phileleutlierus Norfolcicnsis,”’ 
1781 ; at Norwich Cathedral, 1783? 3. ‘ Dis- 
course on Education, and on the Plan 
ursued in Charity Schoole,’ London, 1786. 

. 'Frfflfatio ad BeUendenum de Statu,' 
1787 : 2nd edit. 1788 (translation [by Wil- 
liam Beloe], 1788). 5. Preface and dedica- 
tion to ' Tracts hy Warhurtoii and a War- 
hurtonian, not admitted into their respective 
Works,' 1879 (anon.) 6. ‘Letter from Ire- 
nopolis to the Inhabitants of Eleuthoropolis,’ 
Birmingham, 1792. 7. ‘ Sequel to the Printed 
Paper lately circulated in Warwioksliiro by 
the Bev. Charles Curtis,’ 1792 (refers to 
quarrel arising out of the Birmingham riot^. 
8. * Bemarks on the Statement of Di. C. 
Combe, by an occasional Writer in the 
“ British Critic,” ’ 1795. 9, Spit al sermon, 
with notes, 1801. 10. Fast sermon at 

Hatton, 1803. 11. Fast sermon at Hatton, 

1808. 12. ‘Characters of the late Charles 
James Fox, selected and partly written 
by Fbilopatris "Vorvicensie,’ 2 vols. London, 

1809. _ 13. ‘A Letter to . . . Dr. Milner, 
occasioned by some Passages in bis . . . 
“End of Beligions Controversy,”’ edited by 


J. Lynes, and appeared posthumonsly in 
1825. 14 ' Sermons preached on Several 
Occasions,’ 4 vols. 1831. 

His works were collected in eight volumes 
Svo in 1828. They include a large mass of 
correspondence in the most chaotic state and 
without an index. 

Parr edited, with notes, four 'Sermons ' — 
two by Dr. John Taylor (1746 and 1767), 
one by Bishop Lowtn (1768), and one ^ 
Bishop Ilnyter (1740), London, 1822. Hie 
prepared for the press ‘Metaphysical Tracts,’ 
containing two tracts by Arthur CoUier, ono 
by David Hartley, one by Abraham Tucker, 
and an ‘ Enquiry into the Orimn of Human 
Appetites and Affections, ’1747, of uncertaiu 
aiilmorship. This was published in 1887, 

A book called ‘Aphorisms, Onmions, and 
Beflections of the late Dr. S. Parr,’ 1826, 
is a series of extracts from xjrinted works. 
‘Bibliotheca Pamana,’ a catalogue of his 
Ebrary, with various annotations upon the '' 
books, was compEed by H. G. Bonn, and 
published in 1827. A tW copies contained 
leaves afterwards cancelled by order of his 
executors (sec LowKi)i!8,Afant(af). ‘ Parriana, 
or Notices of the Revd. Samuel Par^ col- 
lected . . . and in part written hy E. II. 
Barker,’ appeared in 2 vols, in 1828-9. The 
first volume contidns newspaper and mnga- 
aine notices, with reminiscences from various 
friends ; the second is a collection of veiy 
miscellaneous materials bearing upon Parr’s 
coutTOVersies. 

Farr sent a learned essay to Dugald 
StewaH upon tbs origin of the word ‘ sub- 
Emis.’ As it would have filled 260 octavo 
pages, Stewart printed an abstract, which 
will be found in hie ‘ Works,’ v. 466-66. 

[Field’s Memoirs ... of the Bev. Samuel 
Parr, with biographical notices of many of his 
friends ... 2 vols. 1826. The preface explains 
that, as the biographer selected by Parr himself 
had transferred the duty to one ot the executors. 
Field hold himself at Eberty to write. The 
ofRcial biography by John Johnstone, M,D., 
forms the first volume of the collected Works. 
Johnstone had fuller materials than Field, hut 
the Life is very inferior in other roepoets. Parr’s 
own works, the Parriana aud the Bibliotboca 
Farriann, supply some facts. See also Se 
Qnincoy's paper, Whiggism in its Belations to 
Literature, coloured IwDeQnincey'sprmudice, but 
containing one of his bestcriticisms. Beloe's Sexa- 
jenorian, i. 24, &c.; Maurice's Memoirs, 1816, 
pt. i. pp, 60-4 ; Life of Bomilly, ii. 310, iii. 292, 
296, 326 ; Life of Sir J. Mackintosll, i. 103, 138, 
828-0 , Bentham’s Works, x, 62, 403-4, 634-6, 
664; Oiadock’s Memoirs, iv. 823-40; Forster’s 
Londor, i, 62-7, 32-4, 107, 161, 270; Bogers’s 
Tabls Talk, pp. 46-0, 62-3 ; Pursuits of Litera- 
ture, 6th edit. pp. 47, 140, 170-8 ; B. H. Barker’s 
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Lit. Anec, 18/32; Gifford’s SltcTiad; Mooio's 
Lioiies, ii. I-IS-SO, ir. 297, vii. 153; Mooro's 
Byron, letter of 19 Sept, 1818 and diary of 
19 Jan. 1821 ; Bntlor's Beminiaeences, ii. 187- 
262 (chiefly uorri&pondenco); A Country Clergy- 
man of the Eighteenth Century (Thomas 
Tviningl, 1882, pp. 7, 11,05; Miss Seward’s 
Letters, iii, 196, iv, 887, v. 331, Ti. 242; Scott’s 
Letters (1894), i. 298, ii. 174; Annual Obituary, 
1826, pp. 121-90; European Kng. 1800, ii. 88, 
193, 270; Gent. Mag 1825 i. 360-73, 387-9, 
493-6, 1856 i, 196, 1801 ii. 301 ; New Monthly, 
1826, i. 479-90, 570-88 (‘Farr is his later 
years’), ii. 65-71, 166-72, 233-0 (‘Eecolleo- 
tions of Farr’) ; Blackwood's Mng, Oct. 1825; 
Green’s Diary of a lover of Literature, and in 
Gent, Mag. 1831 pt. i. pp. 139, 243-.il ; infor- 
mation kindly given by the muster of Emmannel 
College.] L. S. 

PAEOEl, THOMAS (1488 P-1635), ‘Old 
IParr,’ describod by John Taylor, the wntar- 
poet, as the son of John Pair of Winnington, 
a small hamlet in the parieh of Alberbury, 
thirteen miles west of Shrewsbury, is said to 
have been born in 1483. lie is stated to 
have gone into service in 1600, but, upon 
his father’s death in 1618, returned to 
Winnington to cultivate the small holding 
which ha inherited thoro. The lease of this 
property was renewed to him by John, the 
son of his old landlord, Lewis Porter, in 
1.523, and in 1561 he received n now lease, 
renewed in 1686, from John’s son Hugh. In 
the meantime, in 1663, being then eighty 
years of age, lie married his first wife ,/ano 
Taylor, by whom, the legend avers, he had a 
son John, who died aged ten weelcs, and a 
daughter Joan, who also died in infancy. 
Parr was now, according to his biographer, 
the woler-poet, in the prime of life. Years 
elapsed without in any degree impairing his 
vigour, which was so far in excess of lus 
discretion that, in 1688, he was constrainod 
to do penance in a while sliect in the neigh- 
bom'ing church of Alhorhury for having be- 
'otlou a bastard child by a certain Katherine 
niton. Seven years af'ter this exploit, being 
len 112 years old, he buried his first wife, 
ud ten years later, in 1006, he married 
ane, daughter of John Lloyd (or Flood) of 
cluilsfiold in Montgomoryshiro, and widow 
of Anthony Adda. Thirty years now passed 
peacefully over the head of' ‘Old Parr,’ until 
m the spring of 1635 Thomas Howard, second 
«arl of Arundel [q. v.]], the most accomplished 
curiosity-hunter of his day, visited his estates 
in the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury. The 
fame of Parr soon reached the earl’s ears ; he 
;aw him, and ‘the report of this aged man 
jvas certified to him.’ Determined to cx- 
libit this ‘ piece of antiquity ’ at the court, 
Aruudol had a litter constructed for him, 


and sent him up by easy stages to London 
where, in Seiitember 1686, ho was presented 
to the king. Charles asked him, ‘ You W 
lived longer thon other men ; what have you 
done more than other men P ’ Parr replied 
‘ I did penance when I was an hundred yem^ 
old.’ He claimed to have lived under ton 
kings and queens, well remembered tlio 
monasteries, and, when questioned on teli. 
gious matters, replied that ho held it s^eat 
to be of the religion of the king or onoen 
that was in being, ‘ for ho Icnew that he came 
raw into the world, and accounted it no 
point of wisdom to be broiled out of it.’ Ho 
was exhibited for some weeks at the Queen’s 
Head in the Strand. But the ‘ old, old, ven 
old man,’ os ho was styled, did not longout- 
live his fame and hospitable reception inLon- 
dou. Tho change of lifo and plethora of rich 
diet proved fatal to a man who had livi the 
simple and abstemious life of a lutsbandmon 
and who is stated to have tlirashcd com when 
ho was in his 130th your. Parr died at Lord 
Arundel’s house on 14 Nov. 1636, and on thu 
following day an autopsy was made by the 
groat physician, William Harvey. Horyey 
reported that his chief organs were ini 
singularly healthy condition, and attributed 
his death mainly to the change of air to 
which Parr had buou subjootod, on his re- 
moval to London, ‘ from tho open, sunny and 
healthy region of Solop ’(IlAitvnr, Fmwt; 
of. JDmn/ ftf ItuQji WiUonffhhy, 24 Nov. 
1636). Aitsemu, the Dutch envoy, visited 
the ‘human marvol’ on tho day bufore Us 
death, and deomed the circumstance woithv 
of a communication to tho StatoB-GoncrA 
(cf. SouxiiTiY, Cmimmirplace Book, iii. 311). 
Parr was subsequonUy buried in the south 
transept, of Westminstov Abbey, where is an 
inscription (reoiit in 1870) to tho following 
elicct: ‘Tho: Parr of y” county of Sallop. 
Homo in A" 1483. IIo lived in y" reignes of 
Ton Prhioes, viz., TC. Hdw. 4. K. Ed. V. K. 
Rich. 3. K. lieu. 7. K. Hen. 8. K. Edw.ft 
Q, Ma. Q. Eliz. K. .7 a. and K. Charles, oged 
162 yearcs, and was buried hero Nov. 16 
10.36.’ Ho is also commemoratod by a braes 
plato in Wollaston Chapel in his native 
parish of Alberbury. 

Parr, like Henry Jenkins [q. v.], who was 
reputed to have lived 100 yoars, left no 
iseuo ; but lovors of tho marvellous have 
credited him with a nuuierous progeny, 
which, of course, inherited Iris extraordinary 
tenacity of lifo. His son is stated to have 
lived to 113, his gi'andson to 109, one of bis 
great-grandsons, Robert Parr, to 124, and 
another, John Nowel (who died at Mitcbols- 
town in July 1761), to 127. Catherine Parr, 
an alleged great-granddaughter, is describsd 
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in tlie 'Annual Kegistei ’ as having diod m 
Skiddy’s Almshouses at Cork in October 1792, 
aged 103. 

The allegation that Parr was a great 
smoker appears to have no foundation; he 
■was, however, according to Fuller, a great 
sleeper, and Taylor says of him : 

From head to heel his body both all over 

A quiek-set, thiok-set, nat’ral hairy cover. 

"With regard to diet, it is said that he 
observed no rules or regular time for eating, 
but ‘ was ready to discuss any kind of eatable 
that was at hand.’ Absurd stories of Parr’s 
interviews with Jenkins and with the Coun- 
tess of Desmond, and a document described 
as ‘ Old Parr’s will,’ were invented by the 
■UTitcrs of the chapbooks, issued from 1836 
onwards, to advertise the quack nostrum 
known as ‘ Old Parr's Life Pills.' The receipt 
for Ike piE was purchased from T. Poberts, a 
Mauoheslet druggist, by Ilerbert Ingram 
[q. V.], who employed a schoolmaster to write 
Its hlstoiy, and claimed to have obtained the 
secret of its preparation from ono of Old Parr's 
descendants (see Medical Cimdar, 23 Feb. 
and 2 March 1863 ; the pill ie satirized in 
the ' Bon Gaultier BnUada.') 

The exact age of Parr is atlestod hy village 
gossip alone, and the statoment that he was 
bom in 1483 must be regarded as extremely 
improbable. Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
aud W. J. Thoms discredit the story of his 
antediluvian age as unsimported by a jot of 
trustworthy evidence. The former also ex- 
pressed strong doubts as to there being any 
properly authenticated cases of centenarians 
in existence. There are, however, many un- 
doubted instances on record, notably that of 
Jacob WEliam Luning, who was born in 1767, 
and died at Morden College, Blaclibeath, on 
23 June 1870, aud more recently that of 
M. Ohevreul n.787-1889), the groat French 
chemist (of. ‘Longevity ; an Answer to Sir 
G. 0. Lewis,’ in GRAirom’s Nm TVondetfui 
Museum', Fortnightli/ Seview, April 1869). 

There are many portraits of Old Parr in 
existence. His portrait was painted from 
memory by Pubens, and this picturo has 
been engraved by Oondd for tho ‘ European 
Magazine,’ and modided by P. Page for 
Wilson’s ' Wonderful Ohameters.’ The ori- 
ginal was sold at Christie’s to a picture- 
dealer in Paris, on 1 June 1878, as ‘lot 94 of 
the Novas collection, ’ being knocked down 
lor 180 guineas, Another contemporary por- 
trait, painted in tho school of ITonthorst, is 
preserved in the Ashmolean at Oxford, hav- 
ing been taken thither from JohnTradescant’s 
Museum at Lambeth. A replica is in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, and represents Part 


with a bald head, a long flowing white beard, 
dark brown eyes, and shaggy eyebrows. A 
portrait described as ‘ De I’Ecossais Thomas 
Park, point dans sa ISl""' ann6e,’ evidently 
indicating the ‘ very old ’ man, is in the Dres- 
den Gallery ; it was formerly in the collection 
of Charles I, and is ascribed to Vandyck. 
There is also a line mezzotint entitled ‘ Old 
Parr ’ engraved by G. White ; another en- 
graving, Dy 0. van Dolen, mpmsents ‘ tho 
Olde, 5d, very Oldo Man,’ in a chair with a 
skull-cap and a pillow. There is a French por- 
trait of ‘ Le tros vieiix hommr,’ by Hobart, 
dated 1716. Another rare print, by Glovor 
after E. Bowers, represents him sitting in 
company with the dwarf, Jeflrey Hudson, and 
the giant porter of Oliver OromweU (Evans, 
Oat, ii. 360), A view of Old Parr's cottage 
at the Glyn in the parish of Alborbury, 
Shropshire, was engraved by Howlot after 
JameeParkei' for the ‘ Gimtloinan’sMagazine' 
(1814, pt. 1 . p. 217). Three medals relate, 
or liave been supposed to relate, to Tliomaa 
Pair. 1. A poslliumoiis ‘ cheque ’ or token, 
described in Hawkins’s ‘ Medallic History ' 
(i. 277), of which there are two specimens, 
one in copper, the other in white metal, in the 
British Museum. 2, A fortliing token of the 
‘Old Man’ inn, formerly standing in Market 
Place, Westminster, representing old Parr’s 
head in profile (figured in Boyne’s ‘ Seven- 
teenth-century Tokens, 'pi. xxi.) 3. A medal 
in the Ilistorioal Museum at Orleans, bcartug 
the signature of Abraham Simon, with the 
inscription ‘Thomas Parr rot. 102,’ which is 
probably a ca.st of the obverse of an original 
medal of Sir Albert Joachim (1646), by Simon, 
the legend added with the graver. 

Old Parr at 40 was the subject of ono of 
William Blake's imaginary portraits. 

(John Taylor’s Old, Old, Very Old Sian, a sk- 
penny pamphlet published in 1036, and fre- 
quently reprinted, constitutes tlie chief source of 
information; see also The 'Wonder of this Ago: 
or the Picture of a Man living who is 162 years 
old and upward this 12 day Nov. 1636; Thoms’s 
Human Longevity, pp. 86-94 ; Works of William 
Harvey, M.C, (Sydenham SocO, 1847, pp. 687- 
692 ; Montgomeiyshire Colls. (Powysland Olnli). 
ziv. 81-8 ; Peck’s Desiderata Curio<.a, lib. xiv. 
p, 10, and Coll, of Ciirione Historical Fiocos, 1740, 
p,61 ; Kirby's Wonderful Museum; Topographer 
and Genealogist, vol.iii.; Shropshire Gazetteer, p. 
731 ; Salopian Shreds and Patebos, i. 16, 26, 92, 

1 54 ; Kotos aud Queries, 2ud sei. iii, 46, ix. 101, 
4tli bor. iii. 694, v. 600, ix, 107, xii. 180, 6th ser. 
iii. 188, 416, iv, 317; Granger's New Wondorfal 
Museum, i. 76-84 ; Caulfield’s Portraits of Ro- 
morkahle Persons; Wilson's Wonderful Cha- 
racters, ii. 262 ; Chambers’s Book of Days, ii. 
681-S; Tirnhs'sHomauce of London,!. 94; Gent. 
Mag. 1814, j. 217 ; Annual Register, 1702, p. 43 ; 
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Macmillan’s jUigiizino, October 1871, and Sep- 
tember 1894; Byegones, 14 April 1880; Ilivfo- 
Lind’s Art of Prolonging Life, ed. Er.iamns Wil- 
son, 1860, p 71 ; numphry’s OldAga, 1889, pp. 
03-4 ; information kindly given by Mossrs. 
Christie, Manson, & Woods.] T. S. 

PARR, Sib WILLIAM (1434^1488 P), 
coiu'lier and soldier, born in 1434, was eldest 
son of Sir Thomas Parr (1403-1404), by Alice, 
daughter ofSirThomasTnnstall ofThurland, 
Lancashire. The family of Parr was long 
sutlled at Parr in Lancashire. Sir William^ 
great-grandfather. Sir William do Parre (d, 
1406), son of Sir John de Parre, lord of Parr, 
married, in 1383, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
de Ros, and granddaughter and heiress of Sir 
Thomas de Kos, baron of Kendal ; ha thus 
acquired Kendal Oastle in right of his wife, 
and one-fourth part of tho barony of Kendal, 
which continued in the family till after the 
deathof William Parr, marquis of Northamp- 
ton [q. V.], when the marquis’s widow sur- 
rendered It to Queen Elizabeth. It was 
known as ‘ The Marquis Fee.’ At Kendal this 
branch of the family resided. Sir Thomas 
Parr, the courtier’s father, was 'siib-vieo 
comes ’ for Westmoreland from 1428 to 1437, 
and was sheriff from 1401 to 1476. Ho was 
assaulted in going to}iarliamout in 14 4G, the 
cose being noticed in parliament of 

Pari. y. 108h and took an active part in tho 
wars of the Roses on the Yorkist side ; he 
was attainted in 1439, with the other leading 
Yorkists (fi. y. 3 18-60). Doubtless his at- 
tainder was reveraod in 1461, os ho died in 
1404. He left three sons and six daughters ; 
the daughters all married members of pro- 
minent northern families. Of the sons, tho 
second. Sir John Parr, also a Yorkist, was 
rewarded by being made sheriff of Westmore- 
land for life in 1402 ; he married a daughter 
of Sir John Yonge, lord mayor of London, 
and must have lived until after 1473, as in 
that year he was one of those exemntod from 
the resumption act (i7». vi. 81), The third 
son, Thjinas, was killed at Harnet in 1471. 

William Parr, the eldest son, was born in 
1484 j ho WHS made a knight of the Crarter by 
Edward IV. lie was exempted from tlio 
resumption act of 1401 (fi. y. 627), He was 
on the side of the Nevilles at Banbury in 
1469, was sent by Clarence ond Warwick to 
Edward in March 1 170, just before the battle 
of Lose-Coat-Fiolds, and vias entrusted by 
Edward with his answer. When Ed ward IV 
returned from exile in 1471 Parr met him at 
Nottingham, and was rewarded with the 
comptrollership of tho household, which ho 
lieltt till Edward’s death. He swore to re- 
cognise Edward, prince of Wales, as heir to 
the throne in 1472 (ib, vi, 234), and was ex- 


empted from the rosumjptiou act of 14’'3 
(ib. vi. 81). Parr sat as knight of the slii» 

for Westmoreland in 1167 and 1473, and 

sheriff of Cumberland from 1473 to 1483, g.* 
was sent to Scotland to arrange about ^ 
breaches of the truce probably m 1479. g! 
was exempted from the act of apparel k 
1482, was chief commissioner for exeraisin» 
the office of constable of England in im 
and look part in iho funeral of Edward^ 
It seems probable that ho died about this 
lima (cf. Bimiz, Memoriali ofth4 Garter m 
210, Ixxii, olxvii), and that the William Parr 
present at tho meeting of TTemy VH and 
the Archduke Pliilip at Windsor, in 1606 
was his second sou. ’ 

Sir William Parr morriod, first, Joan Tito- 
hut (d. 1478), widow of Thomas Colt of 
Roydon, Essex ; lior issuo, if any, did not 
survive Parr. Secondly, Elizabeth, tlaugh- 
tor of Henry, lord Fitzllugh, who hiuvived 
him and remarried Nioliolas, lord Vans of 
Ilarrowdun ; by her PaiT loft a daughter 
I Anne, who married Sir Tliomns Cheney of 
Irlhlingborough, Northamptonshire, and 
llm'o sons. 

Tho eldest son, Sir Thomas Purr, waa 
knighted and was shoriff of Northampton- 
shire in 1600; he was mnslev of the warda 
andoomptrolli'rtoIJenvy VIH. He waaiich, 
owing to his Buocooding, in 1612, to half the 
estates of his cousin, Lord Ifitz-IIugh, and 
also to his marriage with Maud, daughter 
and ooheiross of Sir Tliomiis (iroen of Bough- 
ton and Greens Norton in Northamptonshire, 
He died on 12 Nov, 1618, and was buried in 
Blackfriare Church, London, His widow 
died on ] Sept. 1632, and was buried beside 
him. Of their children, William I’arr (afei- 
wards Marquis of Northampton), ond Cathe- 
rine, queon of Henry VIII, are separately no- 
tieod ; while another daughter, Anne, married 
William Herbert, first earl of Pembroke of 
the second creation fq. v.] 

Tho second son of Sir Williora Parr was 
William, who was kutgliled on 26 Dec. 
131.3, was shoriir of Northamptonshiro hi 
1618 and 1622, and after his niece’s promo- 
tion liccame her chamberlain. On 23 Dec. 
1613 he was created Baron Purr of Hor- 
ton, N orthamptonshire. llo died on 10 Sept. 
1646, and was buried at Horton (for hii tomb, 
see Bitiiiaiis, Norf/iamptonihiiv, i, 870), By 
Mary, daughter of Sir William Salisbury, he 
left four daugbl ors. A 1 Idl'd son of Sir Wil- 
liam Parr, namod John, mari'iod Constance, 
daughter of Sir Henry Voro of Addington, 
Surrey. 

[Burke’s Extinct PooiMgo, p. 418; Baker’s 
North, impLonshiro, ii.61 ; Baines’s LiincBshire,T. 
30; Notes and Queries, Istsor.vi. 148-9; Cum- 
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berland and 'Westmoielaiid Arch. Soe. Proceed- 
ings, ii. 1 86, iv. 298-7 : Ferguson’s Hist, of Weet- 
moreland, p. 120 ; Waurin’s Chron. (Soe. Hiab. 
de France), ii. 408, iii. 22, 24, 109 ; Hutchinson’s 
Cumberland, n. ii. ; Nieolson and Burn’s West- 
moreland and Cumberland, i. 43 ; Nicolas’s Privy 
Purse Expenses of Bliz. of yarfc,p.252 ; Eogers’a 
Eecords of Yarlington, p. 20 ; Paston Letters, 
hi. 405; information kindly supplied by Chan- 
cellor Ferguson ; authorities quoted.'] 

W. A. J. A. 

p A RT?. , “WILLIAM, MiKauis or Nohth- 
tMU TOTT and Babl of Essex (1613-1671), 
was only son of Sir Thomas Parr, B.G., of 
Kendal and of Greens Norton, Northampton- 
shire, by Maud (d. 1681), daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Thomas Green of Greens Norton 
and Boughton ; he was nephew of Sir Wil- 
liam (afterwards Lord) Parr of ITorton (d. 
1640) [see under Pakb, Sib William, 1434- 
1483 PJ, and brother of Catherine Parr [q.v.] 
Bom, probably at Kendal Castle, on 14 Aug. 
1613, he was educated at Cambridge under 
Outhbert Tunatal [q. t.|, who was one of 
his father’s friends. His father died on 
13 Nov. 1618, and he succeeded to the 
estate. He was knighted on 18 Oct. 1637, 
took part against the northern rebels, was one 
of those who tried the Lincolnshire prisoners 
in 1688, and was created Baron Parr and Rob 
of Kendal on 9 March 1639. On 13 Bee. of the 
same year he was made keeper of the parks 
at Brigstock. On 26 May 1640 he became 
steword of the manor of 'Writtle, Essex, and 
in November following captain of the band 
of gentlemen-penaioners. In 1641 he was 
keeper of the park at Moulton, and had 
trouble with the tenants there. When it 
was decided that his sister Catherine should 
Henry "VIII, lie naturally received 
additional preferment. In March 1643 he 
became a privy councillor, and lord warden 
and keeper of the marches towards Holland ; 
he was also placed upon the council of the 
north, and made K.(i. on 23 April 1643. 
On 23 Bee. 1643 he was created Earl of 
Essex, this title being chosen because it had, | 
in 1639, become extinct on the death of his 
father-in-law, Henry Bourohier, second oarl 
of Essex [q. v.] Cromwell had been created 
Earl of Essex in April 1640, but was exe- 
cuted three months later. Parr also received 
in 1648 the barony of Hart in Northampton- 
shire. In the expedition to Boulogne in 1 644 
Essex was chief captain of the men-at-arms; 
and, os a further proof of Henry 'VIlFs confi- 
dence in him, he was an assistaut-oonncillor 
to the king’s executors, Uoniy leaving him 
200Z. by his will. He was one of the com- 
missioners for the trial of the Earl of Surrey 
on 13 Jan. 1646-7, 


Essex was one of the commissioners to 
determine claims at the coronation of Ed- 
ward "VI on 6 Feb. 1646-7, and on the 15th 
of the same month was created Marquis of 
Northampton. He was a prominent suppor- 
ter of Somerset, and was called to the privy 
council on 12 March 1646-7, On 24 Juno 
1649 he was at Cambridge, and heard the 
disputations as to the sacrament of the altar. 
In July 1649 he was created lord-lieutenant 
of Cambridgeshire, Bodfordshire, Ilunting- 
donshire, Northamptonshiro, and Norfulk, 
and went against Kctt in the same moutii to 
raise the siege of Norwich. Tie was evidently 
no general, and Ketl easily defeated some of 
his troops. He was therefore deprived in 
August of the command, which was given to 
Dudley. On 4 Feb. 1649-60 he was created 
great chambeiloiu ; in April he was one of 
those who received the French hostages after 
the surrender of Boulogne. In June 1661 
he conducted an embassy to Fronce to invest 
Henry II with the order of the Garter ; and 
ho was one of those commissioned to suggest 
the marriage between Edward VI and the 
French king's daughter. In the autumn of 
1661 Margaret of Scotlond paid a visit to the 
English king, and Northampton, who was 
still in command of tho band of gentlomou- 
pensioners, received her at Hampton Court. 
In the same capacity he was fourth captain 
in the great muster held before the king in 
Hyde Park on 7 Bee. 1661. 

Northampton was a friend of Northum- 
berland, hence his influence bod grown on 
Somerset’s fall; Somerset’s conspiracy was 
supposed to be directed against Northumber- 
land, Pembroke, and Northampton. He duly 
signed the instrument of the council agreeing 
to the succession of Lady Jane Grey, and 
wont with Northumberland into the eastern 
counties to maintain her cause. After Queen 
Mary's triumph he was committed to the 
Tower on 26 July 1663, and on 18 Aug. was 
arraigned and condemned to he executed. He 
was attainted and deprived of the Garter, but 
lie was released from tho Tower on Si Bee, 
1663, and pardoned on 13 Jan. 16SS-4. Ar- 
rested ogam on suspicion of complicity in 
“Wyat’s insurrection on 26 Jan., he was re- 
leased once more on 24 March 1664. lie was 
also restored in blood on 6 May 1664, but 
he was not restored to bis rank, and was 
known during the rest of Queen Mary’s reign 
as Sir "William Parr; he only recovered part 
of his estates, Boubtless hie relationship to 
the queen-dowager accounted for the mercy 
shown him. 

On tho accession of Queen Elizabeth Ms 
fortunes revived. He was made a privy 
councillor on 35 Bee. 1668, and was one of 
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those whom the queen consulted respecting 
the prayer-hook. He became once more 
Marquis of Northampton on 18 Jan. 1668-9. 
When the trial of Wentworth for the loss of 
Calais took place on 20 April 1560, North- 
ampton acted as high steward, lie was again 
made aknight of tno Garter on 24 April 1669 ; 
on 22 July 1659 ho was one of tho commis- 
sioners to visit the dioceses of Oxford, Lin- 
coln, Peterborough, and Oovenlry oud Lich- 
field, and in October of tho same year re- 
ceived the Prince of Sweden, then on a visit 
to England. Ho is mentioned as a member 
of Gray’s Inn in 1662. On 18 March 1570-1 
he was created M.A. by the university of 
Cambridge. Elizabeth seems to have liked 
him. She stopped to inquire aliout his health, 
when he wis ill witli an iinue, on hor way 
into London both in Novcmiier 1568 and on 
6 July 1561. When ho died, on 28 Oct . 1671, 
at Warwick, she paid for his funeral at St. 
Mary's Church tWe. In spite oC consider- 
.ihle traflio in abhcy lands and of grants made 
to him at his sister’s marriage and later, ha 
did not die rich. 

Northampton had a most unfortunate mit- 
trimonial history. lie married, first, in 1641, 
Anne, daughter of Henry Bourehior, second 
earl of Essex. In 1547 ho divorced her, and, 
apparently before tho proceedings were pro- 
perly completed, lie married Elizabeth Brook, 
danghterof Lord Cohliam. He had to sepa- 
rate from her for n limo in order to got an 
act of parliament passed, in 1548, to malm 
aii^ chudreu of his drst wife illegitimate (a 
printed copy of this act is in the British Mu- 
seum). In 1562 he procured onether act to 
secure the legality of his second marriage. 
'I'hc second marchioness was influential at 
court, and helped to bring about the mar- 
riage of Lord Guilford Dudley and Lady .lane 
Giot. One of the earliest acts of parliament 
in Queen Mary’s reign repealed the act of 
1662, BO that the position of the marchio- 
ncBB was one of some uncertainty. On 
her death in 1665, Northampton married, 
tliirdly, Helena, daughter of Wolfgang Sun- 
venberg, who was cither a German or a 
Kwedo. He left no issue, and what pro- 
perty he had passed to his nephew Henry 
Ilerbort, second oarl of Pembroke [q. y.J, 
son of his sister Aune. 

[JjOLtors and Papers of lion. VIII, 1,?37 and 
ISuS; >8tTickland’a Lives of tiie Queens of Eng- 
land, V. 1, &o. ; Strypa’s Works, passim (see In- 
dex vol. pp. 128 and 127); Cooper’s Athonie 
Cantabr. i. 299 ; Lloyd’s Stale WorLhios, p, 187 ; 
Ordinances of tbePrivy Council, vii.22.3, dtc.,and 
Acts of the Privy Council, od. Dnsonl, 1542-7, p. 
121, 1552-1554; Eogers's Becnrdsof Yarling- 
ton, p. 20; Dop, -Keeper of Puhl. Eeeords, 10th 


Rep. App. ii.p. 206; Burke’s Extinct B.ironage' 

Nichols's Leieeslotshiro, iv. 72.1 ; Dugdale’syfat! 
wickshiro, p. 320; Doyle’s Offiei.il Baronase' 
Nicholson’s Annals of Kondal, pp. 330-3 ; j®! 
gnson’s Hist, of AVesLmoreland, p. 120 ; isfoi. 
mation kindly furnished by Clmnoellor Poiau. 
son; Pronde’s Hist, of Engl. Hi. au, vii. Ij. 
Sir G-sorge Duckett’s Parrs of Kondal Cnallel' 

W.A. J.A. 

PABEI8, EDMUND THOMAS (179J. 
1873), painter, son of Edward and Ghaca 
Pams, was born in the parish of St. Mur\- 
lehoiic, London, on 3 Juno 1793. Giving 
early indications of artistic talent, he was 
placed with Messrs. Hay & iHontague, the 
jewellers, to learn onamol-painllng and 
inotnl-chasing, and during his approntmeship 
his leisure lime was given to tiio study of 
mechanics, which subsequently proved of 
groat service to him. In 1810 he entered 
the schools of tlio Hoyal Academy, and 
commenced the study of anatomy under 
Dr, CarpuQ. His llr.st important picture, 

‘ Clirist hlcssing little Children,’ which is 
now in St. Goorgu’s Church, Sliollield, was 
exhibited nt tho Hoyal Acadomy in 1824, 
In that year, when tlio pro])Osal was first 
made to undertake tho restoration of Sir,!. 
Thornhill’s paintings in tlio cupola of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, PiutU cleviRod aniiigeniouj 
apparntuR for gaming ncooas to thorn which 
attracted much alt cut ion, and lod to his en- 
gagement by Mr. Ilornor to nssisl him in the 
production of his panorama of Loudon at 
tho OoloBseum, for svliich lin had been col- 
lecting materials since 1820. Upon this 
immense work, which covered nearly an aeie 
of canvas and prosentod most formidable 
artistic and moohaniciil ditliculties, Pams 
laboured incessantly for four years, com- 
pleting it in Novembor 1829. I'won after he 
painted, in conjunction svitli W. Danieil, 
ILA., a panorama of Madras, for which he 
also constructed a biiildiug, A wholly dif- 
foront class of art, in which Parris gained 
a groat temporary reputation, was the por- 
trayal of female beauty, ond ho was for some 
years a fashionable portrait-painter. Ills 
picture ‘The Bridesmaid,’ which was ox- 
Iiibitod at the British Institution in 1830, 
and pnvehnsed by Sir Hobort Peel, bsenme 
voiy popular through llie engraving byJ. 
Bromley; and many of his single figures and 
groups, composed in the same weak, SBiiti- 
mental style, were engraved in tho ‘ Keep- 
sake’ and similar piiblications. lu 18w 
and 1838 were published throe sets of plates 
from his drawings, entitled respeotively, 
‘ blowers of Loveliness,’ ‘ Gems of Beauty,' 
and * Tho Passions,’ with illustrative verses 
by Lady Blessington; and tho plates to that 
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lady's 'Confessions of an Elderly Gentle- 
man,’ 1836, and ‘ Confesuona of an Elderly 

Lady,’ 1838, were also designed by him -with 
much popular approval. 

On Queen Victoria’s first state visit to 
Drury Lane Theatre in November 1837, Par- 
ris, fifom a seat in the orchestra, made a 
sketch of her as she stood in her box, and 
from this painted a portrait, of which on 
engraving by Wagstaff, was published by 
Messrs. Hodgson & Graves in the follow- 
ing April. In 1888 he was commissioned 
by the same firm to paint a picture of the 
queen’s coronation, and he received sittiiiM 
tor the purpose from her majesty and all the 
chief personages who were present ; a print 
of this, also executed by WagatalT, ajppeared 
in 1842. At the cartoon competition in 
Westminster Hall in 1813 Parris gained a 
prize of 1001. for his 'Joseph of Arimathiea 
converting the Britons.’ In 1852 the pro- 
osal to restore Thornhill’s paintings in 
t. Paul’s wos revived and the commission 
given to Parris, who, bringing into use the 
,caftbld he had designed for the purpose nearly 
thirty years before, commenced (he task in 
1863, and completed it in July 1850. The 
state of decay into which Thornhill’s work 
had fallen rendered some kind of reparation 
necessary, but the complete repainting car- 
ried out by Parris almost wholly deprived it 
of such interest as it ever possessed. Pan-is 
was a frequent exhibitor of historical and 
fancy subjects at the Boyal Academy and 
British Institution from 1810 to the end of 
his life, and in 1832 received the appoint- 
ment of historical painter to Queen Adelaide. 
Throughout his career his untiring industry 
and great facility of invention led him to 
engage in almost overy description of artistic 
work, and he made innumerable designs for 
stained-glass windows, carpels, screens, &c. 
He assisted Sir Robert Smirko [q. v.] in pre- 
paring WestminsterAbbey for the coronation 
of William IV, and was much employed in 
decorating the mansions of the nobility. One 
of his last important undertakings was the 
preparation of a model for a piece of tapest ry, 
forty feet long, for the Paris exliibllion of 
3 837. At one time Porris carried on a life- 
drawing school at his house in Grafton 
Street, Bond Street. He invented a medium 
which, when mixed with oil, produced a 
dull fresco-like surface; this was widely 
known os ‘Parris's Medium.’ He died at 
27 Francis Street, Bedford Square, 27 Nov. 
1873. 

[Builder, 1873, p. 970 i Rodgravo’s Diet, of 
Artists , TJniverstil Cat. of Rooks on Art ; in- 
formation from Algernon Graves, 080,1 

F. M. O’D. 


PARRIS or PARIS, GEORGE vaw (//. 
1651), heretic, was said to have been born 
in Flanders, but is described by Wallace as 
of Mentz in the Grand Duchy of Hesse. He 
was a surgeon, and no doubt settled in Lon- 
don because the law of 1581 enabled foreign 
surgeons to enjoy a larger liberty of opinion 
than native sui'geons enjoyed. He became 
naturalised 20 Oct. 1660, and was a member 
for a time of the Dutch church in Austin 
Friars. Aft er the death of J oan Boolier, who 
had denied the humanity of Ohrisl , consider- 
able fear seems to have boen felt lest Unita- 
rian opinions should spread. A commission 
was issued on 18 Jan. 1660-1, and Van Par- 
ris, having been arrested, was formally exa- 
mined on 6 April. The Dutch church excom- 
municated him, and on 7 April he was con- 
demned. His judges included Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Coverdalo, and his ofibnee was the 
dbuinl of the divinity of Christ. Edward VI, in 
his 'Journal,’ mentions the disputation (Zi/. 
Memaint of Edward VI, Roxb. Chib, ii. 312) ; 
doubtless tho proceedings were prolonged, 
owing to tho facttliat Van Parris know little 
or no English, and it is st atod that Covordalc 
acted as his inteiprslor, IIs appears to hare 
been a man of upright life, and some efforts 
were made to seouro a pardon for him. lie 
wos, however, burnt, on 26 April 1561, in 
Smithfleld. 

[Wulliico’s Antitrinitarian Riogr. ii. 124 ; 
8trypo's Ur.innior, p. 268, Mcmori.ds, ll, i, 482; 
Pubf. of the Huguenot Soc, viii. 243.] 

W. A J. A. 

PARROT or PERROT, HENRY (J. 
1600-1620), epigrammatist, author of 
‘ Springosfor Woodcocks,’publi8hed six little 
volumes of profligato epigrams ami satires 
during tho first (Quarter of the seventeentli 
century. Some hues iii one of his satires 
liavo boen regarded as an indication that ho 
was at ono time a player at the Fortune 
Tbcati’O. IIo wi’oto mainly for the delecta- 
tion of choice spirits among the templars, and 
thcro seems little doubt that he was Uimhclf 
a member of one of tho inns of court, Tho 
fact that the phrase ‘ springes for woodcock.") ’ 
occurs twice in Ilamlot, combined with tlic 
fact that another of Parrot’s works is en- 
titled ‘ The Mous-trap ’ (the name of the play 
which Hamlet presented to entrap tho king), 
suggests that the epi^ammatist sought to 
make capital out of tiio current popularity 
of Shakespeare’s play. Ills verses contain 
allusions to Tom Ooryate,Bankas’s horse, and 
many other topics of contemporary intarost. 
Hie epigrams (which have not been re- 
printed) contain probably more spirit than 
those or such rivals as Heywood, Bastard, 
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and "William Goddard, tliough infinitely less 
humour than the satirical writings of Doltker 
or Nicholas Breton. 

The following are Parrot’s works : 1. ‘The 
Mous-Trap. Uni, si possim,posso plaearo sat 
est. Printed at London for Ffranois] Bfurton], 
dwelling at the Flower de Luce andCrowne 
in Pauls Ohurchyard,’ 1606, 4to. A very 
rare little volume of epigrams, purchased for 
91. at the Nassau sale m 18:^0 for the British 
Museum (Oatalogue under P., H. ; Auniiit, 
Trantcript of the Stationers’ Reg. iii. 144). 
2, ‘ Epigrams by H.P. Mortui non mordent. 
Imprinted at London by B. D., and are to be 
soulde by John Ilelma at his shop in St. 
Dunstans Ohurchyard,’ 1608, 4to (Bodleian 
and Brit. Mus.) The Stationers’ Company 
Begieter gives this book the alternative title 
of ‘Humors Lottrye.’ 3. ‘Laquei Bidicu- 
losi, or Springes to catch Woodcocks. Oavcat 
Emptor.’ London, printed for John Busby, 
and are to be sould at his shop in St. Bun- 
stans Ohurohyarde in Fleet Street,* 1613, 
8 vo (Brit. Mus., Bodleian, Britwoll). The 
volume contains 216 epigrams, mostly licen- 
tious. On the title-page a cut represents two 
woodcocks caught in snares and another fly- 
ing away with the motto ‘Possis abire lutus.* 
The writer says the epigrams wore written 
some two years before, and printed without 
his privity. The work seems to have been 
well known ! John Taylor, the water-poot, 
purposes in his ‘epigrom’ (No. vii.) to 
'catch a parrot in the woodcocke’s springe.' 
4. ‘ The Mastive, or Young- Whelpe of the 
Old-Dogge. Epigrams and Satyrs. Horat. 
verba decent iratum plena minarum. Lon- 
don, printed by Tho. Creeds for Biohard 
Meigneu and Thomas Jones, and are to be 
solde at S. Clements Church, without Tem- 
ple,’ 1616, 4to (ib. iii. 262, s. a. 1616, July. 
There ore copies in the British Museum, at 
Britwell, and in the Huth Library; that 
in the Huth Library is alone quito com- 
plete ; the others lack the date, which has 
consequently been wrongly given). Thero is 
a large cut of a mastifT upon tho title-page, 
which seems to have been modelled upon 
thot of the ‘ Mastif-'Wholp ’ of "William 
Goddard [q. v.] Tho epigrams, which are 
often smart and generally coarse, are sur- 
mounted by clever Latin mottoes, and aro 
followed by three satires and a paradox upon 
war. ‘ The faults escaped in the printing or 
any other omission,’ says a note at the con- 
clusion, ‘ are to be excused by reason of the 
author’s absence from the press, who thereto 
should have given more due instruotids.’ ' Cer- 
tain scurriliues,’the note admits, ' should have 
bene left out.’ Hunter conjectured that this 
collection might have been the work of Henry 


Peaohdm (d. 1640) [q. v.], but the intanni 
evidence is convincingly in favour of Parrot's 
authorship. 6 . ‘ Cures for the Itch. Ohs- 
racters. Epigrams, Epitaphs, by H, p* 
Scolpat qui tangitur. London, printed for 
Thomas lones at the signe of the Bla^ 
Bnven in the Strand/ 1 026 (Bodleian Libr.) 
The epitaphs and epigrams, according to tho 
prefoce, were written in 1024 during theW 
vacation, and the characters, which ‘ wsto 
not so fully perfected as was meant, were 
composed of later times.’ 

Attributed to Parrot’s initials in tbe 
‘ Stationers’ Bugister ’ is also ‘ Gossips (Jreet- 
ing,’ 1020, 4to ; a copy, which belonged to 
Heber, has not been traced to any public 
collection. 

[Addit. MS. 24480, f. 258 (Iluntor’s Chores 
Vatnm): Brydges’s Consura Litornriii, ii. 233 ^ 
and Bestituta, ii. 416 ; Haslitt’s Handbook, p 
145, and CoIIpctions and Notes, 1667-lB76,p, 
821; CoUior’s Bibliogriipluciil Cat. ii. 112-U. 
Huth Lilir. Cut. iv. 10b8 ; "Wurton’s Hist, of 
English Pootry, od. Jlnslilt, iv. 410; BeWs 
Anecdotes of Literature, vi. 115 ; Earls's Micro- 
cosmogriiphia, od. Bliss, p. 276 ; Lowaia's 
Biidingr. Manual ; Bibl. Koborinna ; Notes and 
Qiiorics, Ist ssr. i. 413.1 T. 8 . 

PABBY, BENJAMIN (1084-1678), 
bishop of Ossory, was the second son of Ed- 
ward Parry fq. v.l, bisliim of ICillaloe, and 
younger brother of ,1 ohn Parry [c(. vj, hishop 
ofOesory. IIo was born inDiiblin itiPebruaiy 
1034, and admitted to Trinity College there 
on 6 Pec. 1648, but migrated to Oxford along 
with bis brother, and entered at Jesus. He 
gradual od B. A. in February 1661 -2, andM.A, 
m 1664. lu September 1^60 be was elected 
fellow of OorjiUB Christi, and (Ireek reader, 
and was made B.U. in July 1063. He hold 
the prebend of Knarpsboroiigli in York Oa- 
thearnl from 1063 to 1673, becoming D.D, in 
1670. When Arthur, carl of Essex, assumed 
tho viceroy nlty of Ireland in 1072, he mode 
Parry his chapilain, wlio about the some time 
obtained tho prehond of St. hliohau’s in 
Clirist Church, Dublin, of wliioli his brolbet 
was then dean. He re.sigiicd S t . Michan’s on 
being mndc dean of Ossoiy in May 167<l, but 
received instead the prebond of Onslleknook 
in St. Patrick’s, Dublin. His first act at 
Kilkenny was to make a contract for ‘ploster- 
ingand whitening tho whole cathedral church, 
chapels, and aisles’ (lliat, of St. C««?oe,p.74), 
Ho held tho rectory of Aglinboo, and perhaps 
also that of Oallau In oo. Kilkenny, along with 
his deanory, A few months later he became 
first precentor end then dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. Monde Mason suggests that his 
election to the last deanery was a job. The 
letters patent passed tho great seal on 17Feb. 
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1674-6, and Pniry produced^ them on tha 
same day to the chapter, conslatiiig on that 
occasion of himself as prebendary of Castlo- 
Imock ; of his brother, the bishop of Ossory, 
as precentor of St. Patrick’s, and as sn(2i 
president of the chapter ; and of three other 
prebendaries out of ninoteen. To make oil 
secure, he was installed before evening'. The 
deanery had never before been conferred by 
letters patent, and two juries afterwards 
found that the crown had no right of pre- 
sentation. 

After his brother’s death on 21 Deo. 1677, 
Parry was appointed, through Ormonde's in- 
fluence, to succeed him in the see of Osso^ ; 
but he died at Kilkenny on 4 Oct. 1678. Ha 
was buried in St. Audoan’s, Dublin, with his 
lather and brother. lie was married, ‘but 
not to his content,’ says Wood. His wife 
and two sons survived him. According to 
the same authority he succeeded his brother 
as rector of Llaniestyn in North Wales, 
Parry had not time to make much mark at 
Kilkenny, and hie only known literary pro- 
duction woe 8 book of pious meditations, 
published in London in 1669, and again in 
1672, under the title of ‘ Ohimia Otelestis.’ 
He edited a mauual of devotion by Brian 
Duppa [q. V.], bishop of Winchester, and this 
was published in London in 1674. 

[■Ware’s Bishops and Writers of Ireland, ed. 
Harris; Wood's Athene and Fast! Ozonieosos, 
ad. Bliss ; Cotton's Fa‘ti Bcclesioi Ilibornicae ; 
Monck Mason’s Hist, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral ; 
Grares and Prim’s Hist, of St. Canico’s Ca- 
thi'dcdi.] E B-In 

PARET, OALE'B IlILLIER (1766- 
1622), physician, born at Cirencester, Qloa- 
cestershire, on 21 Oct. 1766^ was oldest son of 
Joshua EaCTV [q.v.l, by his wife, daughter 
of Caleb Hillier of Upcott, Devonshire. lie 
was educated flrst at a private school in 
Cirencester, and in 1770 entorod the dis- 
senters’ academy at Warrington, Lancashire, 
where he remained three years. In 1773 he 
became a student of medicine at Edinburgh, 
and continued his studies for two years in 
London, where he lived chiefly in the house 
of Dr. Denman, the obstetric physician. Re- 
turning to Edinburgh in 1777, ho graduated 
M.p. in June 1778, with an inaugural disser- 
tation ' De Ipibie Contagiosa,’ and was ad- 
mitted licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London in September of tho 
same year. In Novemte 1779 he settled 
down as a physician at Bath, and hardly 
quitted that city for a day during the 
remainder of his hfe. He became physician 
to the Bath General Hospital, and practised 
with success for many years, till, in the 
midst of a career of great activity and pro- 


sperity, he was seised in October 1818 with 
a paralytic stroke, which took away the use 
of the right side and imjiaired the faculty of 
weeoh. Notwithstanding these disabilities 
Parry’s meutnl activity and power never 
dsaerted him through the remaining six 
years of his life, and he was continually 
occupied ia reading, dictating his remi- 
nisconcoB, or superintending his farm and 
gardens. He died on 9 MarSi 1822, and was 
buried in Bath Abbey, where a monument 
was erected to his memory by tho medical 
Tofession of Bath. In 1778 he married the 
aughter of John Rigby of hlanohoBter, a 
lady of great beauty. Ho left four sons, of 
whom tho oldest. Dr. Charles Henry Parry, 
and the youngest. Sir WilliamEdward Pony, 
are separately noticed, 

Parry, a man of ^e and elevated cha- 
racter, possessed great personal charm of 
manner and a hainuome presence. His social 
connections were extensive and distinguished. 
Burke, Windham, Lord Rodney, Dr, .1 enner, 
and other eminent men were among his 
friends and correspondents. Ho was elected 
in 1800 a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
received marks of distinction from many 
other public bodies. Pew physicians of hm 
time, whether in London or the provinces, 
enjoyed or deeerved a higher reputation 
Parry’s independent researches in medical 
and scientific subjects were of consitlerahlu 
importance. Throughout his professional 
life he was an indefatigable note-taker, and 
preserved records of a large number of caso' 
wlriob were intended to form tlie basis of an, 
elaborate work on pathology and thera- 
peutics. The first part of tms only (' Ele- 
ments of Pathology’) was completed by 
himsolf before ho was disabled by illness, 
and published in 1816. It was republished 
by his son, with an unfinished second 
volume, as 'Elements of Patiiology and 
Therapeutics,’ London, 1826. This treatise, 
like all systematic works, has lost its im- 
portance. Parry’s researches on special suh- 
jeots possess more permanent value 'The 
first was an ‘Inquiry into the Symptoms 
and Causes of the ayncope Anginosa, o^led 
Angina Peotqris,’ Bath, 1790. This im- 
portant memoir, which contains some obser- 
vations privately oommunicoted by Edward 
Joiiner, Toms a landmark in the history of 
that disease. His memoir on 'Cases of 
Tetanus and Babies Contagiosa, or Canine 
Hydrophobia,’ Bath, 1814, is also valuable. 
But his most original production was a tract 
oh ‘The Nature, Cause, and "Varieties of tho 
Arterial Pulse,' Bath, 1816, which was 
largely hosed on experiments on animals, 
and establislied certain facts relating to the 
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mlao wlilcli are now generally accepted, 
His views were defi idea and expanded by 
Ms son, Dr. 0. H. Parry, in ‘ Additional Ex- 
periments on the Arteries,’ London, 1819. 
After Parry’s death bis son brought out 
‘ Collections from the Unpublished Writings 
of Dr, Parry,’ 2 vols. London, 1826, which 
contain some valuable observations. 

Perry also contributed to the ‘Philo- 
sophical Transactions,’ the ‘ Transactions of 
the Medical Society of London,’ and other 
medical publications. 

Perry also devoted e groat deal of atten- 
tion to the improvement of agriculture, end 
studied the subject experimentally on e farm 
he had acquired near Bath, lie was espe- 
cially interesled in improving the breeds of 
sheep, and obtaining' nnorwool by the intro- 
duction of the merino breed, lie wrote in 
1800 a tract on ‘ The Practicability and Ad- 
vantage of producing in the British Isles 
Clothing-wool equal to that of Spain,’ and 
in 1807 an ‘ Essay on the Merino Breed of 
Sheep,’ which obtained a prize from the 
board of agpriculture, and was praised by 
Arthur Young. Several papers by him ap- 
peared in the ‘ Tramsaclions of the Bath and 
West of Englond Society of AgriouKiire,’ 
from 1786 onwards, and in tho ‘ Far- 
mers’ .Tournal ’ for 1812, on such subjects as 
tho cultivation of English rhubarb, the 
crossing of animals, observations on wool, 
&;o. 

Parry was also interested in natural his- 
tory. especially in minerals and fossils, and 
projected a work on tho fossils of Glouces- 
tershire, He was a man of wide reading, 
and his special fondness for boohs of travel 
may have given an impulse in the direction 
of geographical research to his distinguished 
son, Sir William Edward Parry. 

[The authority for Parry's life is tho memoir 
(anonymous, but by his son. Dr. W. C. Parry) in 
Lives of the Sritish Physicians (MiiTniy's 
Family Library, 1830). Sco also Munk’s Coll, 
of Phys. ii. 385, 2nd od. 1878,1 J. F. P. 

PAERY, CHARLES HENRY (1779- 
1860), -physician, eldest son of Dr. Caleb 
Hillier Pany [q, v.], by his wife, a sister of 
Edwaid Rigby [q. v.j of Norwidi, wos horn 
at Bath in 1779! ITo studied medicine at 
Gottingen — in 1799 ho was one of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge’s companions in tho Harz; 
later on he travelled in Scandinavia with 
Clement Oarlyon [q. v.] He graduated M.T). 
at Edinburgh on 24 Juno 1804. 

Parry was admitted licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians on 22 Deo. 1800, 
and elected F,R.S. in 1812, He pracUscu 
for some years at Bath, where ho was phy- 
sician to the General Ilospital from 1818 to 


1822. He retired early from practice aui{ 
settled at Brighton, where ho died at hw 
residence, 5 Belgrova Place, on 21 Jan. 1800 
IHs remains were interred at Weston nim,! 
Bath. ’ ^ 

Poiwwas author of: 1. ‘De Greaeatum 
atque Romonarum Roligionum ad Mores fa^ 
mandosVi et Efficacia Oommentatio,’ Guttia- 
gen, 1709, 8vo. 2, ‘ On Fever and itsTreatr 
mont in Gen oral,’ translated from the German 
of Q . 0. Reich, 1801, 8vo, 3. * Oommentatio 
iuaugurolis de synocho tropico, vnlgo febto 
Hava dicta,’ Edinburgh, 1804, 8vo. 4. 'The 
Question of the N eceasity of the existing Oorn 
Laws, considered in their Relation to tho 
Agricultural Labourer, the Tenantry, tim 
Landholder, and the Oonntiy,’ Bath, 1810 
Svo. 6. ‘ Additional Experimonts on tlio 
Arteries of warm-blooded Animals; -with a 
brief examination of certain arguments which 
have been advanced against tho dootrinea 
maintained by fCalob llillior Parry] the au- 
thor of “An Experimontnl Enquiry," fe-.,’ 
London, 1819, Svo. 6. ‘ lutroduclory Es- 
sws to Oollections from tho unpubliahei 
hledical Writings of tho late Caleb lliliiar 
Pany, M.D.,’ &o., London, 1826, 8to. 
7. ' Winobcoinbo : n pnom,’ in T. D. Foa- 
broko’s ‘ Picturesquo and Topographioal Ae- 
connt of Oliollonham and its Vioimty,’ Chal- 
touham, 1826, 12mo. 8, 'The Parliaments 
and Oouncils of England, cbronologicnUy 
arranged, iVomtlio reign of William 1 to tb 
Revolution in 1688,’ London, 1839, 8vo. 
0. ‘A Memoir of tbo Rev. .ToshuaPorry: with 
somo original essiiys and correspondence’ 
(posthumous, ed. .1. E. E. WLlmot), 
London, 1872, Svo. [For works edited by- 
Parry, cf. BnuTin, PmmaiHHn, Lobu ’Wit- 
BOTjaiiBY Ebushy, and Pakbv, Oamb 
Hillidb.] 

[Cross’s Memoir of Edward Rigby, JSJ),, 
pronxed to An Eshiiy on tlio Uterine Ilminor- 
rluigo which preoodos tho riolivuiy of tho Full- 
grown Foetus, 1822, p, liii; Qont. Mtig. 1860, 
pt. i. p. 3117 ; Munk’s Coll, of riiys, ii. 888, 
lii. 46 ; Oiii-lyon’e liarly Yoars and Late ReOce- 
tions, i. 17, 32 otsoq., 178, 186; Brit, Mua.Cnkl 

J. M. a. 

PARRY, EDWARD fd. 1060), biekop 
of Killuloo, was a native of Nowry, but Lis 
father's name has not boon ascertained. Re 
was uducaled at Trinity Oollego, Dublin, 
whore he graduated B. A. in 1620, and woa 
elected a fellow in 1024. IIo actod for » 
time as pro-vice-chancellor. In Novembr 
1027 ho was collated to ono -portion of the 
probond of Tipperkovin in St. Patrick’s, Dab- 
lin; but this was objected to by tbo college, 
and at a visitation Wd in the following 
February his fellowship was declared vacant 
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('Stubbs, p. 66). In 1630 lie was incnm- 
Sent of St. Bride’s, Dublin. In May 1084 
he was made treasurer of Christ Church, 
Dublin, and in 1636 became prebendary of 
Stagonil in St. Patrick's, resigning Tinper- 
kevm at the same time. He was inelucfettin 
■Wentworth’shighcommissionfor ecclesiastic 
causesllFeb. 1636-6. JhMarehl687-8Parry 
was appointed dean of Waterford, with li- 
cense to hold his other preferments in union ; 
but ho resigned in April 1610, on being ap- 
pointed dean of Lismoro. In 1643 he was 
made archdeacon of Glendalough, when he 
resigned Stagonil. He made a vain attempt 
to recover the deanery lands of Lismore, on 
which the Earl of Cork had laid his capa- 
cioushands (Ooxxoir). The departui-e of Straf- 
ibrd and the breaking out ot the civil wars 
put on end to all such ecclesiastical suits. 
Poriy became bishop of Hillaloe through 
Ormonde’s influence, and was consecrated 
28 March 1647 in Ohi'ist Church, Dublin. 

The list of Parry’s preferments looks im- 
posing, but they were all small things, and 
after October 1611 it is unlikely that any of 
^em produced an income. After he became 
a bishop he retained only the treasurership 
of Olmst Church and the archdeaconry of 
Glendalough. It seems certain that Parry 
never visited Killaloe, where he would not 
have been safe, and where John O’Maloney 
was bishop by papal provision until the final 
triumph of the Oromwellians. Parry had a 
house in Stephen Street, Dublin, and pro- 
bably occupied it until hie death. Two days 
after his consecration the Irish capital was 
in the hands of the parliamentarione, though 
Ormonde did not leave till 38 July On 
24 June the parliamentary commissioners 
issued an order that the Book of Common 
Prayer should no longer be used in churches. 
The established clergy had for some time 
received rations of bread from Ormonde, but 
these were discontinued by the parliamen- 
tary authorities, who advised them to enlist 
os horse or foot soldiers, since they re- 
fused to use the du-ectory and to act as 
ministers according to the new model. On 
0 July they published a declaration of their 
reasons for not abandoning the Anglican 
liturgy. Parry being the first of tho eighteen 
bignatories, and the only one then a bishop. 
In eossegnence, perha^is, of this protest, the 
church of England service was not at once 
suppressed in Dublin, for Arebbisbop Bul- 
keley preached a farewell eeimon m St. 
Patrick’s on 1 Nov. 1649, and Parry’s two 
sons wore among tho congregation (Habeis). 

Parry died in Dublin or the plague 20 Juno 
1660, and was buried in St, Audoen’s Ohureh, 
wbere there is a monument to his memory. 


He left two sons, 3 ohn [q. v.] and Benjamin 
[q. V.], who were successively bishops of 
UsBory. In his book on Killaloe diocese 
Canon Dwyer reproduces the engraved por- 
trait of Parry prefixed to his posthumous 
work. ‘ David llestored, or an Antidote against 
tho Prosperity of tho Wicked,’ which was 
edited and published by his sen John at Ox- 
ford in 1660, and dedicated to Ormonde as 
the author’s benefactor. Tins little book 
displays considerable learning, and is less 
political than might bo supposed li'om the 
circumstances which suggested it—' churches 
not preferred before stables, public resorts 
slighted, ministers most injuriously ejected.’ 
In the preface Bishop John Parry gives a 
character of his father, furnishod by a divine 
who was intimate with him, and who de- 
scribes him as a man of exemplary life, 
learned, industrious, and a constant preacher. 
Ho accepted a bishopric from tho fallen king 
as a matter of duty, though he well knew 
that it would bring him nothing but porso- 
cution, 

['Wnrs’s Bisliops and Writors of Ireland, ed, 
Harris; Cotton’s Kasti JBIccIosiiD Hibernirte; 
Dwyer’s Hist, of the Diocose of Killaloe ; Tay- 
lor's Hist, of the IToiversity of Diiblts ; Hanl’s 
Hist, of tho Irish Church.] B. B-ir. 

PAJBRT, ED WABD (1830-1890), bishop 
suffragan of Dove:^ eldest surviving son of 
Bear-admiral Sir William Edward Parry 

i q. V.], the Arctic explorer, was bom on 14 Jan. 
830, at Sydney , N. a. W., where his father held 
a temporary appointment from 1830 to 1834. 
In 1840 he was sent to Mr, Brown’s school at 
Cheam, and thence, towards the dose of 1843, 
to Rugby, under tbe headmastership of Ax~ 
nold’s BuccoBBor, Dr. Tait. His house-master, 
Mr. Cotton, ofkor wards bishop of Calcutta, re- 
mained a staunch fi-iend through life. In 
1846 he had reached the ' sixth,' and in 1849, 
after winning many prises, he was awarded 
a university exhibition of 607. a year. He 
was head of the school during Dr, Tail’s last 
year, 1848-40; and thoncoforwiird, as he 
said in after years, Tait proved himself 
almost a seconcl father to him. 

Owing to ill-hoolth, Parry was prevented 
from trying for the Balliol echolarship, but 
in OctoW 1849 ho wont as a commouor to 
that college under Dr. J enliyns. lu December 
1863 he took a first class it? Hi, Aum, in the 
last doss list under the old system ; he gra- 
duated B. A, 1862, M.A. 1866, and D.D. 1870. 
Being ineligible in those days for almost all 
Oxford fellowships, by reason of his dien 
birthplace, ho went in January 1863 os tutor 
to Durham University. In 1864 he was 
ordained deacon (prieBtl866), and undertook 
a long-vaoation emnoy among the Norham 
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ultmen, At the elose of 1866 he left Dur- 
ham to hecome curate under Hugh Penrson 
[Bee under Pbabboh, Htjqii Nicholas] at 
Sonning ; hut in the Easter of 1857 Dr. Tait, 
who had recently been transforred to thosce 
of London, selected him to bo his drst do- 
mestic chaplain. Parry was thus tlnown 
into the very centre of church lifo in the 
metropolis, llis secret anal duties were 
severe, but he found time to continue some 
parochial work in Marylebonc, under Gamier, 
afterwards dean of Lincoln, and to take a 
part in starting the London Dioce.san Home 
Mission. In February 1859 the bishop ap- 
pointed him to the rectory of St. Mary’s, 
Acton, and made him one of his examining 
chapilaius. Acton was just developing from 
a small country iinmlot into a populous me- 
tropolitan suburb. To moot its growing 
spiritual needs. Parry rebuilt St. Mary’s 
Church, enlarged the schools, obtained sites 
for tiwo new churches, and erected two school 
churches. In 1863 ho became rural dean of 
Ealing. In the spring of 1860 Dr. Tail, who 
had just succeeded to the primacy, appointed 
him archdeacon and canon of Canterbury. 

From being little more than a diocesan see, 
Canterbury, under Tait’s rule, was fast be- 
coming a patriarrhate, and the now life of 
the Anglican church, at homo and ovoraens, 
had extraordinarily increased the work at 
Lambeth. The act of 20 Henry YlII, chap- 
ter 14, for creating bishops-sufifmgan to assist 
the diocesan bishops, although still extant, 
had been disused siuee the reign of Ellzahsth. 
But in 1869, after an attack of an almost 
fatal illness, Tait obtained the assent of Mr. 
Gladstone to the nomination of Parry as his 
sud'ragan in accordance with the pirovisions 
of the ancient statute. In 18C8 the govern- 
ment had refused to allow the hisliop of 
Lincoln to appoint a bishop-sulTragan of 
Nottingham, but this prohibition was now 
withdrawn, and in February 1870 Henry 
Mackenzie [q. v.] was consecrated to that ofiicc. 
A few weeks later Porry was oonsoorated in 
Lambeth Chapel, on Lady Day 1870, as 
fourth biehop of Dover (his producessor in 
title, Bichard Bogers [q. v.], died in 1 697). 

The revival of so archaic an oflioo was re- 
ceived with apathy, even disfavour. But in 
his double capacity of bishop and nrchduacon 
Parry threw himself into his ne sv work with 
oharacterist io thoroughness. Before liis con- 
secration the average number of confirma- 
tions in the diocese had not exceeded twenty- 
seven a year, and no hUhop, it ivas said, had 
been seen wiHiin man’s memory in three out 
of every four parishes. The mimher of eon- . 
firmatione under Parry’s rfigime rose at oneo 
to eighty or ninety annually, and after several { 
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years of strenuous labour there romainedno 
incumbeuey of the archdeaconry m whichhs 
had not at least olliciated once, wliile tie 
annual visitations which lie held at Oantai. 
bury were opport iinitios for strengthening 
his intimacy with both clergy and laity ij 
the diocese. Within the cathedral city the 
parochial system was strengthened thvongh 
hie efforts by the groiiphig of the too nume- 
rousand ill-endowed yiariblieb under fewer in- 
cumbents, and he actively exerted himaelf 
on behalf of local charities and instttntes. 
In the lower liouso of convocation his judirJ 
meut, was highly osteitiiied. ‘ 1 rejoice to 
tliink,’ Arelibishop Tait once said in the 
Hoiiso of Lords, ‘ that hi my diocese I have 
had the help of a suffragan who is beloved 
by the olergy among whom ho has labonred' 
and one oiluot of his labours among them has 
been very greatly to increase both my el- 
eiencyand the olliciency of the cliurchinthe 
diocese of Canterbury.’ 

In 1 879 Lightfoot , on making hisfirst entry 
into the see of Durham, iuvitcKl Paiiy tohis 
assislatiee during the nutiimu. In Novem- 
ber 1883 he deolined, with some leliictance, 
the offer, by tlie synod of the diooesp, of the 
bishopric ot Sydney with the ollioe of metro- 
politiin of Australia. A fortnight later 
Archbishop Tail died; but Parry continued 
the work which ho hud hiuiBelf originated, 
at the cordial invitation of Tait’s successor, 
Arohbiahop Benson. Owing to declimng 
health, he resigned his suffmgaii’a commis- 
sion in November 1889, and ho died on 
11 April 1890. Ho was buried in the ehuroh- 
yard of St. Martin’s, Oanturbiu’y. The fine 
recumbent elHgy in the nave of Oanteihury 
Uutbedral, tbo replica in Lambeth Palace of 
the portrait by Prof, llerkomor, B.A., pre- 
sented in 1880 by the Kentish clergy and 
laity to his wife, the Parry library in the 
King’s School, (Jiinterbury, and tlie Parry 
prize fund at the Olergy Drnlinn School, nrs 
marks of the ailhetion in which his memory 
was held. Memorial tnblot s were also ereoted 
in Kugby Ohiipul and in St. Mary’s Ohurcb 
at Acton. 

In May 1869 ho married Matilda, eldest 
daughter of Benjamin Williams, esq., of 
Liinpsfuddj Surrey. She and six children 
survived him. 

Though allied by Ms early suiToiindings to 
the evangelical school, Parry was no doctri- 
nairp or party man. The keynote of liis vW- 
tation charges is catholic toWance, faimcM, 
and generous sympathy with good men or 
till schools. In his opinion it was tho duty 
of tlio elergy t o mnsl or tho hearings of modem 
rosoaroli upon Holy Writ, while basing their 
main principles on tho divinity and personal 
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work of Olu'ist. For many years he was 
librarian to the chapter, and any point of an- 
tiquarian or architectural interest was always 
sure of his attention. By his personal charac- 
ter and example he formed and fulfilled the 
ideal of a new and high olBce in the English 
oWch. . 

His published works are the hvea of his 
father and sailor-brother : 1. ‘ Memoirs of 
Rear-admiral Sir W. E. Parry ’ (1867), and 
2. ‘ Memorials of CharlesParry,ll.N.’(1870). 

[Personal knowledge ; obituary notieea, 
Times 12 April 1890, Iruardian 16 April 1890, 
Kentish Observer 17 April 1890.] F. S. P. 

PARB.Y, HENRY (1661-1616), bishop of 
Worcester, born ‘ about 20Deo. 1601 in Wilt- 
shire,’ m-obably at Salisbury, was son of 
Henry Parry, chancellor of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral, the son of William Parry of Worm- 
bridge in Herefordshire (Wood, Athena, li. 
191). He was elected scholar of Oorptis 
Christi Colloge, Oxford, on 13 Nov. 1676, 
raduatedB.A, on 20 Oct. 1681, M.A. 3 April 
386, and became fellow in 1686. Tie gra- 
duated B.D. on 6 April 1692, and D.D. on 
14 Fab. 1696-0. lie iilJod the oiBce of Greek 
reader at his college. On Archbishop Whib- 
giR’s presentiition ho hold the benefices of 
Monkton in 1091-4^ Great Mongeham in 
1604-6, and Ohevermg and Sundridge (aU 
in Kent) in 1696-1610. He became chaplain 
to Queen Elizabeth, and in that capacity was 
in attendance at llichmond during her last 
sickness, and was present at her death on 
24 March 1602-3. The day before he had 
preached before the court a ‘ very learned, 
eloquent, and moving sermon,’ profaciug and 
concluding it with a prayer ‘for heirmoieaty’ 

‘ soe fervent and eifectiiall, that he loft fuw 
eyes drye’ (M ann iM'OHAM,Hiajy,Oomd.Soo., 
p. 146). Service over, Maiiningham dined 
with Parry and a select clerical company in 
the privy chamber, and leiimt from them the 
pubiculars of the queen’s last days. At 
Parry’s entreaty, when speechless, she signi- 
fied by signs bet adhesion to the prolestunt 
faith ' she had caused to be professed.’ lie 
remained with her to the last, and ' sent Ms 
prayers before her soul,' which departed about 
three a.u., ‘ mildly like a lamb, easily like a 
ripe apple from the tree,’ ‘ cum lovi quadam 
febre, absque gemitu ’ (ii. p. 140). Parry 
succeeded to royal favour under James I, by 
whom he was appointed to tho deanery of 
Chester in 1605, whence he was removed to 
the bislioprio of Glouoeslor in 1007, and to 
that of Worcester in 1010, Ho the great 
grief’ of his former diocese, in which, espe- 
cially in the cathedral city, he had ‘ bestowed 
much on the poor’ (Beownb Willis, ii. 


723), He erected a pulpit in the nave of 
his cathedral, lie died at Worcester of para- 
lysis on 12 Bee. 1616, and was buried in his 
cathedral. Ho was never married. He had 
tho reputation of being a learned divine, 
endowed, according to liis epitaph, ' multi- 
plici eruditioiie, triiim liiiguamm cognitione,' 
and a preachei' of unusual excelleuco, con- 
sidered by James I, who was no mean judge, 
one of the best he over heard. The king of 
Denmark, after hearing him preach at llo- 
ehester in 1606, piresented him with a valu- 
able riug in appivciation of his surmun. 
After the eetablishmcat of the colony of Vir- 
^uia, he appears in the third charter granted 
by James I on 12 March 1612 as one of tho 
Buhscribcistotho uiidorlakiug to tho amount 
of IS/. 6s. 8rf. (BnowN^Gfinesis <{fthe United 
States, pp. 648, 961). When bishop of Wor- 
cester he contributed 40/, towards the erec- 
tion of the arts schools at Oxford {Laned, MS. 
983, f. 276 verso). 

Parry published! 1. ‘Translation of the 
Catechism of Zach. Ursimis,’ Oxford, 1691, 
8vo. 2. ‘Ooncio de Victoria Oiiristiuna,' 
Oxford, 1693-4. 8. ' Conoin do Megno Dei,’ 
London, 1606, 4to. 4. ‘ The Oonferunoe be- 
tween Job. Rninoldb and Job, Uarl, touebing 
the Head and Faith of tho Church,’ a Latin 
translation, Oxford, 1610, fol. 

[Wood’s Alhoiiis ii. 101, 858; Godwin, Be 
Prjesnl. ii, 62 ; Foster’s Ahimni Oxon early ser. 
iii. 1120; Browiio Willie’s Cathedrals, li. 723; 
Miuininghain’s Diary, xii. 2, 19, 40, 61, 52, 146, 
146, 140, 169, 169, 171.] E. V 

PARRY, JOHN (</. 1677), bishop of 
OsBory, the eldest son of Euward Parry 
[q. T.J, bishop of Killaloe, and elder brother 
of Benjamin Parry [q. v.], bishop of Ossory, 
was born in Bubliu, and Vacated at 'Trinity 
College there. He was one of those who 
listened to Archbishop Bulkelev’s farewell 
sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedr J in Novem- 
ber 1049, He migrated to Oxford with the 
degree of B.A., was incorporated there 
18 March 1660-1 in the same degree, and 
become a fellow of Jesus; he proceeded M.A, 
10 June 1663. During the protectorate he 
seems to have lived chiefly at Oxford. He 
was chaplain to Ormonde at the Restoration 
or soon after, and to him, as the patron of two 
genenitions, he dedicated his l(ithei’’s work, 

‘ David Rcsl ored,’ &c. Parry was appointed 
treasurer of Christ Church, Dublin, in Fe- 
bruary 1060-1, but resigned in the follow- 
ingye’ar (Cotton). He was inoorporatedB.D. 
at Oxford 26 June 1601 as fellow of Jesus, 

' having performed all his exorcise as Bachelor 
of divinity in Trinity Colloge Ohapel, near 
Dublin, on 26 Jan. 1600-1, and the same day 
declared Bachelor of divinity there ’ (Wood, 
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Fasti, ii.) Ormondo went to Ireland in July 
1062, out it is doubtful wliethor Parry ac- 
companied him, for on 19 Feb. 1662-3 he was 
installed prebendary of Bugthorpe in York 
Clathedral, being then described as S. T. P. 
In July 1064 he was presented by the crown 
to the rectory of St. John of Jerusalem in the 
diocese of Cork. In 1666 Ware publisliod 
his work on the Irish bishops, and Parry's 
‘Bpistola ad Jacobum Warajum,’ afterwards 
onglished by Harris, did duty for a preface. 
In 1666 his book called ‘ Tears well directed, 
or pious Eeflections on our Saviour’s Suf- 
ferings,’ &o., was published in London. On 
6 April in the same year Parry was installed 
dean of Christ Ohuroh, Dublin, and precen- 
tor of St. Pati’ick'a, and he held these pre- 
ferments during the rest of his life, wliich 
seems to have been allogethnr passed in Ire- 
land. In August 1660 ho preached at Christ 
Church before the Bari of Ossory, then acting 
as deputy to his father, onNehemiah xiii.l4 ; 
and this sermon was published at Oxford in 
the following year as ‘Nohemiah, or the Ex- 
cellent Governor.’ 'Iho Jewish worthy is 
compared to Ormonde. ‘ When wo in this 
kingdom [Ireland] wore at a low ebb, sur- 
rounded with storms and unexpected tem- 
pests; when enemies pressed us without, and 
calamities and distress disheart ened us with in, 
then were we not happy in a n'ncious King, 
who, pitying our sad estate, did give oommis- 
sion to a real Hchemiah, whose wisdom and 
vigilance, whose courage and conduct, pre- 
served a very small handful from violence 
and ruin, when our pilot generously engaged 
in our storms to keep us safe, neglecting his 
private ease for the public good, and chari- 
tably relieving the nmced and poor, when ho 
had but littleleft to maintain himself.’ 

Parw was consecrated bishop of Ossory in 
April 1672, and ho was soon busy about tho 
repairs of Kilkenny Cathedral of St, 

Caniee, p. 46). lie was a learned man; but 
a book of pious meditations and prayers pub- 
lished in London in 1673 seems to have been 
his last literary elTort. As a practical bene- 
factor to his see Parry Is well remembered. 
Bells wore hung, chiefly at his expense, in the 
cathedral of St. Conico at Kilkenny, and in 
three jiariah churches. Ormonde, as appears 
from a letter of Pony’s (»fi. p. 48), inlerostod 
himself about tho Kilkenny bells, and con- 
tributed to tho work. Parry was a careful 
steward of thepropertybolongingtohissoeand 
of itsrights ond privileges, and, with ( Ivmonde’s 
help, he managed to recover agooddealof land 
for the ohuroh. Many details are riven by 
Harris. He is said to have partly uIFaced an 
inscription on tho tomb of nia famous pro- ' 
decessor, David Roth [q. v.], which declared . 


that he hod cleansed St. Oanico’s Cathedral 
from heresy (fi. p. 293). Parry died in Dublin 
21 Dec. 1677, leaving particular directions 
that ho should be buried by his father’s side 
in the church of St. Audoen’s there, and that 
his body should not be afterwards moved. Bv 
his will of 19 Oct. ill the saino year he made 
many charitable bequests, and especially one 
‘ to buy plate for the cathedral of Kilkenny 
as liko as possible to tho plate of Obtiat 
Ohuroh, Dublm.’ IHs brother Benjamia 
succeeded him as bishop of Ossory. 'Wood 
says he diodroctor of Llnniestyn in the diocese 
of Bangor, and that his brother followed him 
there also. 

[Wiire’s Bishops ond Writers of Ireland, ed. 
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PARRY, JOHN (at. 1762), musician, of 
Ruabon, North Wales, was familiarly known 
as the blind harper. IJo was harper to Sir 
WatkinWillioms Wynne of Wynnstay, and 
for some time to Sir Watkin’s father. In a 
Imrp-ploying oonlest with Hugh Shon Prys, 
of Llaucldorvel, ho was adjudged tho victor 
(Jones). Ho wont to London, and in 1746 
a])puarod at Ranolagh liouso and Gardena. 
At Cambridge ho played before Gray tho 
poet, who, in a letter dated May 176^ says 
that he ‘ scratched out such nravishing blind 
harmony, such tunes of a thousand years old,’ 
thot he ' put my Ode [‘ Tho Bard ’] m motion 
again, and has brought it at last to a cotusln- 
sion.’ Parry, though totally blind, was an 
excollonl. draught-player. 1 le died at Ruabon 
on7 Oct.1782. A son, William Parry (1743?- 
1791), is separately noticed. •.Tohn Parry ia 
remouihored as the editor, along with Evan 
Williams, of theoarlieslpnblished collections 
of Welsh music, but the original melodies 
wove much mutilated. Pawy ond Williams’s 
publiehcd colleotionswnro! 1. ‘Antiont Bri- 
tish Music,’ Loudon, L742. 2. ‘WelBli,Eng- 
lihh, and Scotch Airs,’ London, n.d. 3, ‘Oam- 
brinn Harmony,’ Loudon, 1781 

[Edward Jenou's Mu.siciil and PnoliealEelicks 
of tho Welsh Bards; Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music, ii. (>r>I, iv. 448; Malhins’s edition of 
Gray, ii. 360; Gent. Mug. 1783, 660; Eugal’s 
Study of National Musio.] J. 0. If. 

PARRY, .TOHN (1770-18C1), ninsioian 
and composer, \ is born at Denbigh, North 
Wales, on 18 Feb. 1776. Tie gave early 
indicalions of musical talent, ami received 
aomo lessons in theory and in clarinet-play- 
ing from o local dancing inasler. In 17o8 
ho joined tho Denbigh militia band, and 
having in tho meant lino luid lessons from 
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Rakeman, the bandmasterj he became leader 
in 1797, and held that position for ten yeors. 
During this time he learned to play many 
instruments, and the feat Tvhich he acquired 
of playing on three flageolets ot once led to 
his being asked to ' exhibit ’ at Oovent Gaiv 
den Theatre. He played there for the benefit 
of Mrs. T. Dibdin in 1806, and in 1807 he 
settled in London as a teacher of the flageo- 
let. He had already -written some poetry 
and songs, and in 1809 he was first engaged 
to write songs for Vanxhall Gardens. He 
continuod to -write for tho manager of the 
gardens for several years. In 1811 he wrote 
a farce, called ‘T’air Oheating,’ for Love- 
grove’s benefit at Drury Lane, and also the 
music for T. Dibdin’s ‘Harlequin Hoax.’ 
These were followed by ‘Oberon’s Oath’ 
(1810), ‘High Notions’ (1817), ‘Helpless 
Animcds ' (1818), on adaptation of music for 
‘ Ivonhoe ’ (1820), and ‘ Two Wives, or a 
Hint to Husbands ’ (1821). Ho conducted 
the Eisteddvodau at Wrexham in 1820, and 
at Erecon in 1822 : and in 1821 he received 
the degree ‘BarddAlaw,’maater of song. Ho 
was one of the chief promoters of the Cam- 
brian Society, and bocamo its registrar; and 
on 24 Mav 1826 his efibrls on itsoehalf were 
recognised in a complimentary concert, fol- 
lowed by a dinner, at which Lord Olive pre- 
sided. He was honorary secretary to the 
Melodists’ Olub, and was from 1831 to 1849 
treasurer to the Boyal Society of Musicians. 
He was one of the original contributors to 
the ‘ Musical World,’ was from 1834 to 1848 
concert-music critic of the ‘ Morning Post,’ 
and for a time musical editor of tlie ' Sunday 
Times.’ In January 1837 he gave a faroweU 
concert, when he sang his own ballad, ‘ Jenny 
Jones,’ made popular by Charles Mathews. 
He died in London on 8 April 1861 . His 
portrait forms part of the collection of the 
Koyal Society of Musicians. His only son 
was John Orlando Parry [q. v.] 

Parry’s compositions indude a very large 
number of songs, glees, pieces for harp, 
piano, flageolet, flute, violin, &o. Many of 
them were popular, especially two Scottish 
songs, ‘ 0 merry row the Bonnio Bark ’ and 
‘ Smile again, my Bonnie Lassie.’ Ho wrot e 
' An Account of Ihe Riso and Progress of the 
Harp,’ published in the ‘ Transactions ’of the 
Cambrian Society, and ‘ An Account of the 
Koval Musical Festival held in Westminster 
Abbey in 1834 ; ’ of the lal 1 er festival he was 
secroloiy. Under the title of ‘ The Welsh 
Harper '( vol. i. 1839, vol. ii. 1848) he published 
a collection of Welsh melodies, in which is 
incorporated the greater port of .Toncs’s 
‘ Musical and Poetical Kclicks of the Welsh 
Bards.’ For VauxWl Gordons ho adapted 


to English -words a selection of Welsh airs 
in 1809. Other collections of no great im- 
portance include ‘ Beauties of Caledonia,’ a 
selection of Scottish songs, 3 vols., London, 
n.d. Many of his Welsh airs and arrange- 
ments were reprintod in Purday and Thomas’s 
‘ Songs of Wales,’ London, 1874. 

[Biugr. Diet, of Musicians, 1821; Grove's 
Dictionary of Music, i. 651, 484, ii. 248, iv. 443 ; 
Notes and Quorics, 4tb scr. iv. 450, 551, v. 188 ; 
Musical Times, May 18<31 ; Baptio’a Muhicul 
Scotland, p. 207 ; Gout. Mag. 1830 pt. ii. p. 80.] 

J. O. H. 

PARET, JOHN DOeWRA (d. 1833 f ), 
topographer, a native of Bedford, was ad- 
mitted pensioner of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
on 16 Oct. 1818, and graduated B.A. hi 
1824, M.A. in 1827 {CoUege llegister). He 
took orders, and in 1827 was apparently 
serving the curacy of Aspley, Bedfordsliire. 
In January 1833 be was living at Brighton, 
but probably died during that year. 

Parry’s compilations, which are of little 
value and poorly illustrated, include: 1. ' Se- 
lect Illustrations, Historical and Topographi- 
cal, of Bedfordshire,' 4 to, London, 1827, with 
six plates; this work comprises Bedford, 
Ampthill, Houghton, Luton, and Ohicksands 
only, 'as, owing to the subscription having 
unexpectedly and totally failed,’ it was dis- 
continued. 2. ‘The Legendary Cabinet: a 
Collection of British National Ballads . . . 
with Notes and Illustrations,’ 12&io, London, 
1829. 3. ‘The Anthology,’ etc., 2 vols. 12mo, 
London, 1829 and 1830. 4. * The History of 
Woburn and its Abbey,' 2 pts., 8vo, London, 
1831, published under the patronage of the 
Duke of Bedford. The second pari was issued 
separately the same year os ‘A Guide to 
Woburn Abbey,’ 8vo, Woburn. 6. ‘An 
Historical and Descriptive Account of tbs 
Coast of Sussex,’ 8vo, Brighton, 1883, with 
plates. He also aspired to be a poet (cf. 
ffent. Mag, 1831, pt, i. p. 634). 

[Allibono’s Diet,, Giaduuti Cantabr.] 

G, G. 

PARRY, JOHN HUMFFREYS (1786- 
1826), Welsh antiquary, son of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Parry ond Anne, his wifo,WB8born 0 A jiril 
1786 (Mold Parish Register). Ilia fat her was at 
the time rector of Llangar,but held this living 
with the curacy of Mold, where ho resided 
and kept school ; he did not remove from t hat 
town on becoming, in 1790 (Bnowira Wilub, 
St. Asrip7i), rector of the neighbouring ])arisli 
of Llniifoires. Parry was educated at liutbin 
grammar school, and theu entered the oflica 
of his uncle, Mr. Wynne, a solicitor at Mold. 
Inheriting some property through the death 
of his father, he was in 1807 admitted into 
the Temple, and in 1611 called to the bar. 
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He practised for a time in the Oxford circuit 
and the Chester ^eat sessions, but appears 
to have neglected his profession, encumbered 
his property, and to have hnoUy turned to 
literature for a livelihood. In September 
1819 he started the ‘ Cambro-Briton,’ a 
magazine for the discussion of topics con- 
uectud with "Welsh history and antiquities ; 
of this three volumes in all appeared (Lon- 
don, 1820, 1821, 1822). lie took an active 
part in the re-establishment of the Cymmro- 
doiion Society in 1820, and edited the first 
volume of the society's transactions (Ijondon, 
1822). When in 1823 steps were taken to 
carry out the doci.sion of the government as 
to the publication at the national expense 
of an edition of tho ancient historians, the 
Welsh part of the work was entrusted to 
Parry. In the samo year he won prizes at 
the Carmarthen Eisteddfod for essays on 
‘'riie Navigation of the Britons’ and ‘The 
Ancient Manners and Cusf oms of the Britons ' 
(printed, with a third jtrize essay, at Car- 
marthen, 1826). In 1824 appeared ‘'I'he 
Cambrian Plutarch’ (London; some copies 
have a different title-page, struck off in 1834), 
a collection of short biographies of WoJsh 
worthies. On 12 Fob. 1826 ho was attacked 
and kiUud in North Street, Fentonville, by a 
bricklayer named Bennett, with whom he 
had quarrelled in the Ihinoe of Wales's 
tavern. He left a widow (daughter of John 
'Thomas, solicitor, of Llaufyllin) and five 
children (the eldest afterwards well known 
as Seijeant Parry) [see Pamit, Johit Iltriiii'- 
PRHTB, 181G-1880]_, for whom a fund of nearly 
l,100f. was subscribed. 

I Annual Brgistur fur 1826; Loathurt's Origin 
and Progress of the Crwyueddigion Socloty, 1831 ; 
Seren Oomer for April 1826.] J. E. L. 

PARRY, JOHN HUMPFEEYS (1816- 
1880), serjeant-at-law, son of John ilumf- 
freys Parry (1780-1826) [h . v.], was born in 
London on 24 Jan. 1810. lie received a com- 
mercial education at the Piiilologicnl School, 
Marylebone, and spent a short time in a mer- 
chant’s office in London; but his literary 
talents made commerce distasteful to him, 
and he accepted a post in the priufed-book 
department in the British Museum. While 
thus occupied he attended lectures at the 
Aldorsgale Institution and studied for the 
bar. He was colled to the bar in Juue 1843 
by the Middle Temple, He joined the homo 
circuit, and soon ohlainod a good criminal 
business, principally at the central criminal 
court and tho Middloscx sossiona. llei'o his 
posit inn hccarao a leading one, hut his ap- 
pointment as a seqoanl-at-law, in Juno I860, 
assisted him to better work in the civil courts, 


where, thanks to an admirable appearance 
and voice, great clearness and sim^ioityof 
statement, and the tact of a born advocate 
he was very successful in winning verdicts' 
He was also largely employed in eompensa- 
tion cases, esuocially for the London, Brigh- 
ton, and South Coast Railway. He obtained 
a patent of pracedenco in 1804 from Lord 
Westbury after Lords Campbell and Ohehns- 
ford had refused it on tho mere ground of his 
being a sorjoant (Baliahtind, Kipmmces 
i. O'J, 207), and bo afterwards led the home 
tircuit. In November 1878 lie was elected 
a bencher of the Middle Temple. His best- 
known cases wore tho trial of Manning in 
1849; of Muller, for Iho murder of Mr. 
Briggs, in October 1804 ; the Overend and 
Guruoyprosooutioii in 1809; tho indiolnmnt 
of Arthur Orton, tlio Ticliborno claimant, in 
1873-4; and Whistler v. Buskin in No- 
vember 1878. In politics he was an advanced 
liborul. At the time of the ilrst chartist 
movement ho sympathised with the mote 
moderate of Ihoir views, and knew many of 
their loaders. William Lovett [q.v.], in his 
latter days, mentions friendly assistanoe re- 
ceived from Serjeant Parry. Parry wnsolso 
one of tho founders of tho Complete Sufftoge 
Association in 1842. In 1817 hoimsuccess- 
fully contested Norwich againbt Lord Douro 
and Sir Samuel Morton Polo [q. v.], and in 
1867 was bunion in Finsbuiy by Tom Bun- 
combe and Mr, William Cox, being third nt 
the poll, and spending 7()0f. He died on 10 Jon. 
1880 at his house in Holland Park, Reusing 
ton, of congestion of tho lungs, aggravated, 
it is said, by the faulty drainage of the house. 
He was twice married; first, to Morgniet 
New, who died on 13 Sept. 1860 ; and nfto 
wards to Elizabeth Mead, daughter of Edwin 
Abbott [q. V.] ; she predeceased him by afew 
hours. He was buried at Woking on 16 Jon. 
1880. lie had two sons, of whom the older, 
John Ilumffreys, an autor, died in 1891; the 
second, Edward Abbott, is judge of the 
county court at Manchester and Salford, and 
a well-known man of lottors; 

Socially, and especially in his own profec- 
siou, Seijeunt Parry was mtioh esteemed not 
only for the foronsio talents which made him 
for many years one of the best known figures 
in the courts, hut also for tho kindliness and 
geniality wliioh won him a very large circle 
of I'riunua. 

['Timos, 12 and 17 Jan. 18R0; Law Times, 
Law Jimrnu), and aolioitors’ Journal, 17 Jen. 
1880 ; Life of 'P. Sliiigsby Bnuronibo ; Lovett's 
Antobiogrspby ; Bobinson’s Buneb and Boup. 
02; Montagu Williiims’s Loaves fi’om a Life 
audLiUoi Loaves ; information fhom E. A. Perry, 
osq.] J, A. H. 
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parry, JOHN ORLANDO (1810- 
1879), actor and entertainer, only son of 
John Parry (1776-1861) [q. v,], musician, 
was born in Loudon on 3 Jan. 1810, and at 
an early age was taught by his father to 
ain“' and to play the harp and the piano. 
He° also studied the harp under Robert 
Bochsa. As Master Parry in May 1826 he 
appeared as a performer on the harp. As a 
vocalist he made his dfibut on 7 May 1830 at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, Loudon, on the 
occasion of Franz Cramer’s concert, when he 
sang Jlandel’s ‘ Arm, arm, ye brave ! ' with 
great success. Plis voice was a baritone of 
fine and rich, though not powerful, wality. 
After receiving lessons from Sir "George 
Smart in sacred and dassical music, he was 
in great request at the Antieut and Phil- 
harmonic concerts, and also at musical 
feslivuls in town and country. For him 
Si^ismund Neukomm composed ‘Napoleon’s 
Midnight Review,’ and several other sonfm, 
but his beat efforts were in simple ballads. 
In 1883 he visited Italy, and received in- 
struction from Luigi Lablache at Naples, 
where he resided some time. At Posilippo 
he gave a concert in a theatre belonging to 
Domenico Bnrhaja, the impresario, the se- , 
cond part of which comprised a burlesque on 
‘Othello,’ Lablache sustaining the part of 
Brabantio, Calvarola, the Liston of Naples, 
taking the Moor, and Parry Desdemona, 
dressed k la Madame "Vestris, and singing 
‘ Cherry Ripe.’ He also appeared before the 
king and queen of the Two (Sicilies, and gave 
imitations of Lablache, Rubini, andMalibran 
in a mock Italian trio. 

He relumed to England in 1884, after 
malting himself a perfect master of the Italian 
language In July 1886 he gave his first 
benefit concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
when Malibran sang for him, and he joined 
her in Mazzinghi’s duet ‘"When a little farm 
we keep.’ Persuaded to try the stagCj he 
came out at the St. James’s Theatre, lUst 
then built by his father’s old friund, John 
Braham, on 29 Sept. 1636, in a bnrletta 
called ‘ The Sham Prince,’ written and com- 
posed by his fatlmr. He was well received, 
and on 0 Dec. in the same year he appeared 
in John Poole’s ‘ Dollcate Attentions,’ and in 
a burletftt, ‘The Village Coquettes,’ written 
by Charles Dickens, with music by John 
HuUoli, Subsequently he was for a brief 
season at the Olympic. 

In 1842 he forsook tho stage for the con- 
cert-room, and was singing, with Anna 
Thillon and IJerr Staudigl, in pieces written 
expressly for him by Albert Smith (of. Athe- 
neerni, 1 0 J uno 1843, p. 666). Pariy afterwards 
accompanied Sivori, Liszt, Thalherg, and 


others in a concert tour through the United 
Kingdom, and his powers as a pianist and 
his originality as a huffo vocalist were every- 
where recognised. In 1849 Albert Smith 
wrote an entertainment entitled ‘Notes 
Vocal and Instrumental,’ which Parry pro- 
duced on 26 June 1860 at the Store Street 
Music Hall, Bedford Square, Loudon, and 
iHustratedwith large water-colour paintings 
executed by himself. In it he indulged ui 
monologue, sang in different voices, played 
the piano, and made rapid changes of his 
dress. The cnteitainmont proved more ac- 
ceptable to the audience than any single- 
handed performance since the time of Charles 
Mathews the elder. Pie was ofberwoa'ds 
seen at Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street, at 
"Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, 
and in the provinces. On 17 Aug. 1862 ho 
brought out a new solo entertamment at 
Sloi’e Street, called ‘ The Portfolio for Chil- 
dren of all Ages ’ {Sunday^ Titnes, 23 May 

1862, p. 3), which ho continued with muon 
success till August 1863 {Athenamm, 1 3 Aug. 

1863, p. 970). The strain on his physicM 
powers proved, however, excessive, and he 
for a time suffered from mental derange- 
ment. When somewhat recovered ho be- 
came organist at St. Judo’s Church, South- 
sea, and ^ave lessons in singing. On 4 June 
18(i0 ho joined Thomas Qerman Reed [q, v.] 

I and his wife at the GaUo^ of Illustration, 
Regent Street, Loudon. Here he delighted 
the public for nearly nine years by a series of 
droll impersonations and marvellous musical 
monologues. The comic song he treated as a 
comedy scene with musical illustrations. He 
invented his own entertainments, composed 
his own music, and pliiyod his own accom- 
paniments. On 16 July 1800 a comx>lhnen- 
tary benefit was given him W a distiugiiished 
party of amateurs at the Lyceum Theatre, 
and on 7 Feb. 1877 he took a farewell benefit 
at the Ghiiety Theatre, which realised 1,800/. 
Hie later years were embittered by the loss 
in I877y through the defalcations of his soli- 
citor, of the greater part of Ms forty years’ 
savings. He died at the residence of his 
daughter, Pembroke Lodge, East Molesey, 
Surrey, on 20 Feb. 1679, and was buried in 
East Molesey cemetery on 26 Feb, A minia- 
ture portrait of Parry by Maclise is in the 
possession of Horace N, Pym, esq. He 
married, on SO June 1836, Anne, daughter of 
Henry Combe, surgeou. She died on 4 Jan. 
1883, leaving a daughter Maria, who mai'- 
ried, first, in 1867, Liout, Francis Walton of 
the royal marines ; and, secondly, in 1872, 
Hemy Hugh Lang, of the seoi'etaiy’s de- 
Xmrtiheut, Riland Revenue. 

Parry was the composer of numerous songs 
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and ballads, nil of which he sang in his own 
eutertiainments. The following were printed: 
‘ Wanted, a Governess \1840), ‘ Fair Daphne’ 
1840), ‘ Anticipations of Switzerland ’ 
1842), ‘The Accomplished Young Lady’ 
1848), ‘ My d6j6uner a la Eourcliette ’ (1844), 
‘ The ‘Polka explained ’ (1844), ‘Fayra Rosa- 
mond ’ (184^, ‘ Matrimony ’ (1846), * Young 
England’ (1846). ‘Miss llarriet and her 
Governess ’ (1847), ‘The Flying Dutchman’ 
(1848), ‘Ooralie’ (1863), ‘Charming Ohloe 
Cole ’ (1864), ‘ Oh, send me not away from 
home’ (1864), ‘Little Mary of the Dee’ 
(1866), ‘In lonely how’r bemoans the 
turtle dove’ (1866), ‘ The Tyrolese Fortune- 
teller’ (1807), ‘Bridal Bells’ (1868), 
‘ Cupid’s Flight ’ (1868), ‘ Don’t ho too par- 
ticular’ (1868), ‘Take a bumper and try’ 
(1874), and 'The Musical Wife’ (187^. 
Duetts: ‘Fond Memory’ (1866), ‘ABO’ 
(1863), 'Tell me, gentle stranger’ (1803), 
‘We arc two roving minstrels ’ (1864), and 
’ Flow, gentle De va ’ (1872). He also wrote 
a glee, ‘Oh 1 it is that her lov’d one’s away’ 
(1863), and ‘Farables set to Music,’ throe 
numbers (1869), besides much music for the 
piano, including many polkas. The Melo- 
dists’ Club awarded him prizes for the fol- 
lowing songs: ‘The Inchcapo Boll,’ ‘The 
Flying Dutchman,' ‘ A Heart to let,’ ‘ Sweet 
Mary mine,’ ‘The Gipsy’s Tambourine Song,’ 
‘Nant Qwynnant,’‘You know,’ ‘Constancy,’ 
‘Fair Daphne,’ and ‘The Days of Yore.’ 
Some of his songs were arranged as qua- 
drilles by L. K^ri in 1842, and L. G. 
Jttllien’s ‘Buffa Quadrilles’ in 1844 were 
also composed from the tunes of his vocal 
melodies. 

[DiamaHo and Musical Bov. 1813, ii. 641-3; 
lllnstr. London Nows, 1844, iv. 380, with por- 
trait, 1861, xviii. 29, 1877, Ixx. 261, 262 ; lllnstr. 
Sporting News, 18G6, iv. 067, with portrait; 
■Graphic, 1877, xv. 101; JErn. 20 Fob. 1879, p. 
7; Morning Advortisor, 22 Fob. 1870, p. 6; 
Fascoo's Dramatic List, 1870, pp. 263-6 ; Iliustr. 
Spurting and Dramatic Nows, 1870, x 672, 674, 
with portrait, Blanchard’s Life, 1801, i. 260, 
338, ii. 437, 467,461-6, 484; Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music, 1880, ii 661; Cock's Musical Almanack, 
1861, p. 30 , Gorman Beods and Oornoy Grain, 
1806, p. 20 ; information from Mrs. H. U. Lang, 
Pembiokfl Lodge, East Molesoy.] G. 0. B. 

PARRY, JOSEPH (1744-1826), artist, 
bOi.li in Liverpool in 1744, was son of a 
master-pilot of that port who woe owner of 
d pilot-bnat colled Old No, 6. He was ap- 
prenticed to a ship and house painter m 
Liverpool, hut during the intervale of his 
work he devoted himseK to tho study of art, 
and when out of his time at once practised 
ns a professional artist, painting Avith great 


energy and perseverance. In 1790 hTJt 
moved to Manchester, where he was fortu. 
nate in finding appreciative patrons. Hs 
is often called the father of art In tW 
town, and undouhtodly his work 
considorablo influonco in a place where un 
to that time, the practice of art had 4en 
almost exclusively confined to those who 
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.0 continued toresidu at Manchester till Iih 
death in 1820, when ho left four sons, two 
of whomiiractised as artists, and are noticed 
below. 

Farry’e best pictures are familiar scones of 
everyday life, such as ‘The Old Market Place 
and Shambles at Manchester,’ asmall,IughlT 
finished oil-painting, full of figures, in tlie 
possession of Robert Dauntesoy,e8q,, of Age- 
oroft Hall, and tho ‘ Old Bridge,’ Manchete 
pullod down in 1837, tho property of the 
Royal Salford Museum. Ho also paintedfbr 
aLiverpoolgentloman' Ecoles Wafu's,’ which 
contained two hundred figures, all separate 
studios from nature. A small pamphlet was 
written about this picture. Parry had con- 
sidorablo practico as a porlrait-painter, and 
paintod some largo historical compositions in 
the stylo then in fashion, togother with nb. 
turoB of shipping and landscapes. Heeton^ 
an excellent lialf-lcngth portrait of himself 
seated at an easel. Only ton impressiiins 
were taken, of which one, in an exceedingly 
fine Btato, is in tho writer’s collection. 

A younger son of Joseph Parry, Jamb 
PA iuiy (d, 1871 P), was ropresontod by three 
worke in tho first exhibition of tho" Royal 
Manohoster Inslitnlion in 1827 — alandneape, 
a portrait, and a figurc-picturo — and he con- 
tinued to exhibit similar works (ill 1866, 
Ills address, with tho oxooption of the first 
few years, wos 6 Grovo Street, Gartside 
Street. Ills portrait, Kilcal sizo, which was 
painted by himself in oil, is in tho Royal 
Salford Museum. Ho engraved most of tho 
plates in Oorry’s ‘History of Lancashire,' 
1826, many of thorn from his own drawings. 
Uno of thoBO, in Indian ink, ‘ Tho Manchestoi 
Exchange,' is in the possossiun of tho writer. 
Ho olso drew and engraved ‘ View of Man- 
chester from Strawberry Hill,’ published ia 
1818, and in IBil'Wauolu'stor Oolloge,’and 
a view of tho ‘ Oollc^riato Ohuroh.’ Ho en- 
gravud many platos from his own, his bro- 
ther’s, and other arlists’ work. He died in 
Mnnolu'stor about 1871. 

•loaoph's second son, David Hmny Paioit 
( 1703-1826), born in Manohostor on 7 June 
1793, Btudiud from an oarhr ago in his father’s 
studio, and soon gained Ibr himself a ropu- 
talion 08 a portrait-painter. His local suc- 
cess encouraged him tovemovo to Loudon in 
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good commissions, -when he died on 16 Sept. 
1836. He was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. He married in 
1816 Elizabeth Smallwood of Maoolesfield, 
who, with her three sons, survived him. 
lie painted both in oils and water-colours. 
Among many excellent portraits^ by him of 
Iklanchester worthies may be mentioned those 
of Dr. John Hull,F.L.S., which was engraved, 
and of the Rev. W. Roby, engraved by S. W. 
Reynolds. His grandson, Mr. D. H. Parry, 
owns a family group in chalks by him, con- 
sisting of portraits of his father and mother, 
himself, wife, and two children ; os well ns 
a large portrait in oil of himself and his son 
William Titian. 

D. H. Parry’syoungest son, CEanLUS Jaeus 
Pabet (1824-1894), bom in 1824, was edu- 
cated at the Manchester grammar school, and 
at an early age was pladed in a woollen busi- 
ness. As an amateur he painted from an early 
period landscapes in oil, for which he found 
a ready sale. He died in London on 18 Dec. 
1894. He married Alice, youngest daughter 
of Thomas Southern of 'V^oafliill, Salibrd, 
and left two sons — Charles James, who 
practises as a landscape and soa painter, and 
David Henry, a painter of military subjects 
and a writer. 

[Autlioiitiea cited above ; Kotos and Queries 
in Hanchestei Oity Nows, Nos. 6160 et bk}. ; 
information kindly supplied by Mr.D. H. Parry 
the younger.] A. N. 

PAUBT, JOSHUA (1719-1776), dis- 
senting divine, was born at Llangau, on the 
border of tbe county of Pembroke, on 17 J luio 
1719 (O.S.) Ilia family had long owned con- 
siderable property in Wales ; but Parry’s 
father was one of twenty-one children, and 
the patrimonial estate of Ponden-y, near 
N'arherth, Pembrokeshire, passed to an elder 
brother. Parry’s parents died in his infancy. 
He was first taught by a xn'ivate tutor at 
Haverfordwest. Later lie was a pupil of 
Jolm Fames [q. v.l at the Fund Academy, 
Moorfields, where he had for fcllow-etudents 
.John Canton [q. v.] tho electrician, Dr. John 
Hawkesworth [q. v.],and others who became 
noted. The young man had literary aspira- 
tions, and from 17S8 or thereabouts ooutrl- 
buted to the newly founded ' Gentleman’s 
Magazine ’ (Hawkibs, Life of Johnson, 2nd 
edit. p. 49). 

In 1738 Parry went to live with Dr. John- 
son’s friend, Mr. Ryland, in Moorfields, and 
continued writing under assumed names for 
periodicals. In 1741 he was acting as 
minister at Midhurst^ Susso.x, and on SMorch 
17.13 took up his residence at Cirencester as 


* minister of th^reahytorian church founded 
by Alexander Gregory in 1662. Here Parry 
formed a lifelong friendship with Allen 
Bathurst, first earl Bathurst, whose letters 
from London {Memoir of Parry) Icojit him in- 
formed of political events. I’arry preached 
the sermon on Lord Bathurst’s death in Sep- 
I tember 1766, and wrote the article on him 
for the 'Biogr^hia Britnnnica* (cf. a letter 
from Andrew Xippis, Memoir, p. 308). Hv 
declined in 1746 an invitation to succeed 
Edmund Calamy at Crosby Square, Loudon, 
and in 1767 and 1766 similar invitations to 
become assislont, and aftoi'wards successor, 
to Dr. Samuel Chandler, of the Old .Towry 
dissentmg church. He remained at Ciren- 
cester until his death, on 6 Sept. 1706. He 
was buried in tho ground attached to hi- 
diapel, where a plain stone without inscrip- 
tion marks his grave. 

Parry married, in 1762, Sarah, daughter 
of Caleb Hillier of Upcott, Devonshire, and 
Withington, Gloucestershire, who, with twt» 
sons and two daughters, sumvod him. Sh.> 
died in ] 786. llis eldest son. Dr. Caleb Hil- 
lior Parry, and hie grandsons Dr. Charles 
Henry Parry nnd Sir WilIiamEdward Parry, 
are separatoly noticed. Tho daughter Amelin, 
married Sir Benjamin Ilobhouse [q. v.] 

Parry possessed much litero^ ability, 
which lie dissipated in fugitive pieces — pofi- 
tical, metaphysical, and satirical. He wos 
author of ‘ rolitical Essays and Satires,’ 
some of them signed ‘Philopatriaj ’ ‘Evi- 
dences of Christianity,’ 1742 ; 'Erastos, ar 
Ethic Poem in dofciico of Love; with Ad- 
vice to Lovers, a Fragment,’ 1749 ; ‘ An An- 
swer to Horvoy's Thoron and Aspasio,’ 1767 ; 
‘A Confession of Faith,’ 1767 (printed in the 
‘Memoirs’); ‘A Poem to the Memory of 
Major-General .James Wolfe,’ 1769. Most of 
these were published anonymously or pseu- 
donymoualy. ‘ Sovcntccn Sormons on Prac- 
tical Subjects’ wore publisbed posUiumously, 
Bath ana London, 1783. _ Among the essay- 
appended to the ‘ Memoir of Parry ’ (1872) 
are: ‘Natural Theology: a Free Discoursi* 
on the Being and Attrujutos of the Deity ; ' 

‘ On the Moral Sense ; ’ ‘A Short Defence- 
of Christianity’ (written 1748); ‘A Satire 
on Ring Georgo the Second, in a Letter 
to Ilis MiijjestyT1746], directed against that 
Party Spirit which secs no Good in the 
existing Order of Things, and ^covers iu 
the best Intentions the most obnoxious Pur- 
poses,’ 

[Memoir of Parry, with original Essays and 
Correspondence, London, 1872, contains a por- 
trait from a pencil sketch taken about 1760 by 
James Ferguson, tbe astronomer ; Xippis's Biogr. 
Brit. p. 9 ; Munh's Presbyterianism in tbe West 
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of England, pp. 20, 30 , Gent. Mag. September 
1776, p. 436; Monthly Review, lxix.443.] 

0. E. a, 

PAREY, Sib LOVE PARRY JONES 
(1781-1863), lieutenant-general, born in Lon- 
don in 1781, wne son of Thomas Jones of 
Lwynon, Denbiglishiro, who acquired the 
estate of Madryn Park, Carnarvonshire, by 
his morria^ with hie cousin Margaret Parry, 
and, together with his children, took the ad- 
ditional surname of Parry in 1803. Love 
Parry Jones entered Westminster School in 
1706, and obtained a scholarship at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Preferring Oxford, he 
entered as a gentleman commoner at Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 8 May 1799, where he 
graduated B.A, in 1803 andM.A. 1811. In 
1802 he also entered as a student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 

AU this time ho was a captain in the army 
on half-pay, haying been appointed ensign, 
lieutenant, and captain in the 81st foot in 
1794 at the age of twelve, and immediately 
afterwards placed on half-pay of a disbanded 
regiment under the names of ‘ Party Jones.’ 
On 28 Aug. 1801 he was appointed major of 
the 00th foot. In 1806 he was returned M.P. 
ibrllorshani, Sussex, as a whig, and maduhis 
first speech in support of Mr. Windham’s bill 
for introducing sWt service in the army. 
He was again returned for Horsham in 1807, 
but was unseated on petition. After serving 
with the second battalion 90th for some 
years, he became brevet lieutenant- colonel 
on 4 June 1811, and was appointed ma,jnr of 
the old 103rd foot in America (afterwards 
disbanded as the 102nd). He commanded a 
brigade on the Canadian frontier during the 
war of 1812-14, had a horso shot under 
him at the battle of Lundy's Lane (Niagara) 
on 18 Deo. 1813, and was several times 
mentioned in despatches. At the end of the 
war he retired as lieutenant-colonel holf-pay 
6th garrison battalion, IIo became colonel 
in 1826, major-general 1837, and lieutenant- . 
general 1846. He was made a Imight 
bachelor and K.ll, in 1830, but through 
some mistake his knighthood was never re- 
cognised in the army list. He represented 
Carmarthen in porhamont in 1836-40, and 
was high sheriff of the county in the latter 
year. In 1841 he unsucccssiully contested 
Shrewsbury, Disraeli (afterwards Lord DeO' 
consffeid) being one of his oppononts. Parry 
died on 23 Jan, 1863. 

He married, first, in 1800, Sophia, only 
daughter of Robert Stevenson of Binfiold, 
Berkshire, by whom he had a son and three 
daughters; secondly, in 1826, Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Thomas Caldecott of Lincoln, hy 
whom he left a son and daughter. 


Party’s brother, William Parry Jones Party 
who afterwards took the name of Yale, sery^ 
through the Peninsular war with the 48tli 
foot, and received a gold medal for haying 
a captain commanded one of the battalions 
of that regimout at the battle of Albuera m 
1811, 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1888 od vol. S.. 
Alumni Westmon ; Poster’s Alumni Oxen. ; Amy 
Iii&ts and London Gusebtes, under dates, Rent 
Mng. 1868 i. p. 312.] R. M. 0. 

PARRY, RICHARD (1660-1623) 
bishop of St. Asaph, was the son of John ap 
Harvi or Parry of Fwllhalog (in the patisU 
of Owm, Flintshire) and of Ruthin, and Elen 
daughter of Dafydd ap John of Llanfaii 
DyiFryn Clwyd, his wife. _ He was born in 
1660, educated at Westminster School, and 
in 1679 elected a student of Christ Chuieh, 
Oxford. Matriculating at that university on 
20 Nov. 1680, ho ^diluted B.A, on 6 Feb, 
1683-4, and on 1 May was ordained deacon 
by Bishop Robinson of Bangor. On 4 May 
he was instituted to tho comportion o( 
Llanelidou in the dioenso of Bangor, the on* 
dowment of Ruthin free school, "i^ile 
master of Ruthin ho proceeded M.A. on 
4 June 1680, became vicar of (Jrosford on 
1 Jan. 1692-3, took the degree of B.D, on 
4 March 1693-4, ond on 24 Dec. 1694 (P) 
was made chancellor of Bangor. The latter 
oificD he resigned on 6 Jan, 1694-5, On 
16 Nov. 1697 he received tlio degree of 
D.D., and on 11 April 1600 was installed 
dean of Bangor, When, in 1601, Biskip 
Morgan died, he hocamo bishop of St. Asapn 
(elected 19 Oct., consecrated 30 Dec.), re* 
taiuing also, in accordance with what had 
now become the oustom at St, Asaph, the 
archdeaconry in his own hands, lie con- 
tinued to hold the vicarage of Qresford (re- 
signed in 1600) ; other Imnge in the diocese 
linld by him in cmntnmdam wore Rhuddlau 
(1606-161 8), Oiloon (tlie rectory, 1006-1022), 
Owm (the rectory, 1610-1 61 and Llanrwst 
(the roctory, 1616-1028), Bishop Pony is 
chiefly remembered as the author of a revised 
edition of the translation of the Bible into 
Welsh issued by Or. Morgan in 1688. This 
edition was published hy the king's prinleis 
in 1620, and since ite appearance the text of 
tlie Welsh Bible hoe remained practically 
unaltered. Tlioughtho fact is not mentioned 
in Parry’s dedioation to the king, it is believed 
he received much assistance m the taskot 
revision from his chaplain and brothoin- 
law, Dr. John Davies (d, 1644) [q. v.] of 
Mttllwyd. 

Parry died at his house at DiBerth(whithei 
he had removed in 1609) on 26 Sept. 1623, 
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and was buried in the cathedral. He had 
married, about 1698, Gwen, daughter of John 
an Bhys Wyn of Llwyn Yn, who survived 
him and married again. They had four sons 
and seven daughters; a full account of them 
and their descendants is given in the ‘ His- 
tory of Powys Fadog ' (v. 212). Parry’s por- 
trait, showing him in episoojial robes, was at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire (Dwiw, Ee- 
raldie Visitations, ii. 320 n.) 

rWood’s Athenm Oxon. (sd. 1813), ii. 8fil; 
Browne Willis’s St Asaph (ed. 1801),i. 100-10 ; 
Dwnn's Heraldic Visitations, ii. 320 ; Y Owtta 
Oyfarwydd; Ashton's Esgob Korgan flSOl); 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; of. Yorke’sEoyal Tribes 
of Wales (ed. 1887), p. 142.] J. B. L, 

PABRT, IHOHARD,D.D. (1722-1780), 
divine, son of Hugh Parry, was born in 
Street, St. James’s, London, in 1722. He 
was admitted a soWar at Westminster in 
1788, and in 1740 was elected a student at 
Christ Church, Oxford. He graduated B.A. 
in 1744, M.A. in 1747, B.B. in 1764, and 
D.D. in 1767 (Fostdb, Almvni, 1716-1880). 
He was appointed rector of Hawhliurst, 
Kent, by the dean and chapter of Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1748, On 7 June 1760 
he was made chaplain to Lord Vere, and 
in 1764 preacher at Market Ilorborough, 
Leicestershire. He was 8ubseq[uently pre- 
sented by Richard Fleming to the rectory 
of Witchampton, Dorset (instituted 6 Dec. 
1767). 

Parry died on 9 April 1780 at Market BLar- 
borough, and was buried on the 16th in the 
church of St. Mary-in-Arden, the mother 
church of Market Harborough, where there 
is a flat stone to his memory. He married, 
on 81 Dec. 1767, Mary Anne, eldest daughter 
of Admiral Gascoigne ; by her ho had nine 
children, of whom five sons and two daugh- 
ters survived him. Parry was a magistrate 
for the county of Leicester, and interested 
himself in local politics. 

Besides many theological works, he wrote 
‘ Strictures upon a thing called " Memoirs of 
the late contested Election,”’ 1778, in which 
he vindicated the freeholders of Leicester 
from aspersions thrown on them in a pam- 
phlet by Dr. Heathoote, 1776. He published, 
Wsidos Bing]e sermons; 1. ‘The substance 
of Three Sermons preached at Market Ilar- 
horough,’ Oxford, 1766. 2. ‘The Fig-tree 
dried up, or the Story of that Remarkable 
Transaction as it is related by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, considered in a new Light, 
explained, and vindicated,’ Bath, Loudon, 
and Oxford, 1768. 8. ‘A. Defence of the 
Lend Bishop of London’s Interpretation of 
the famous Text in the Book of Job,’ North- 


ampton, 1760 ; 2nd edit., corrected and en- 
larged, Northampton, 1761. 4. 'Remarks 
upon a Letter from the Rev, Dr. Kennicott 
to the Printer of the “General Evening 
Post,” ’ &o., London, 1768. 6, ‘ The Case be- 
tween Garizim and Ebal fairly stated,’ Lon- 
don, 1764, dedicated to Gregory Sharpe, 
master of the Temple, 6. ‘ A Harmony of 
the Four Gospels, with a Commentary and 
Notes,’ London, 1706, 7. ‘_An Appeal to 
Reason concerning a Prosecution in the Arch- 
deacon’s Court at Leicester,’ 1766, 8. 'The 
Genealogiesof Jesus Christ , . . in Matthew 
and Luke explained, and liie Jewish Objec- 
tions removed,’ London, 1771, 9. ‘An 
Attempt to demonstrate the Messialiship of 
Jesus ttom the Prophetic History and Chro- 
nology of Messialra Kingdom in Daniel,’ 
London, 1773, 

[Welch’s Alumni Westmon. p. 822 ; Hutchins’s 
Hist, of Dorset, iii. 480, 481 ; Hasted's Kent,in. 
74 ; Nichols’s Leicesleishire, ii. 483, 407, 603, 
604; Clulmers's Biogi. Diet.; Gent. Mag. 
April 1780, p 203 ; information fiom W. B. 
Bragg, esq., of Market Harbotough.] C. F. S. 

PARRY, ROBERT 1596), translator, 
author of ‘ Modoratus ; the most delectable 
and famous Bistorieof the Block Knight,’ 
Ixmdon, 1 695, 4to. This was entered on the 
‘ Stationers’ Register ’ to Riohard Jones, 
26 March 1694, Tt is dedicated to Henry 
Townsliend, esq., ‘one of her Mmesties Jus- 
tices of Assise of the Oountye Pallatine of 
Chester,’ by Robert Parry, who describes his 
romance as ‘a fanrie.’ Greek and Latin 
verses in praise of the author are preflxed, 
and songs and lyrics occur in the text. A 
copy of tho book is in the Bodleian Library. 
Parry is perhaps the 'R. P.’who co-opsrated 
with Margaret Tyler in translating from the 
Spanish original (of D. Ortunsz de Oala- 
horra, P. la Sierra, and M. Martinez) the 
‘Myrvour of Princely Deeds andKnighthood,' 
which on 4 Ang. 1678 was licensed to Thomas 
East in tho ‘ Stationers’ Register,’ The Eng- 
lish work appeared in nine separately issued 
parts, and the publication was only completed 
£n 1601. ‘ R. P.’was apparontly responsible 
for the second, third, and fourth parts of the 
English version, which respectively corre- 
spond in the original Spanish (which con- 
sisted of four books) to the second and third 
parts of book i. and to the first part of book 
li. The original editions of the contributions, 
first in order, undertaken by ‘ R. P.’ are not 
extant. Editions of 1699 of his parts ii. and 
iii. of the English version are the oarlioet 
known. The title o^nrtii. runs: ‘TheSscond 
Part of the [first] Booke of the Ifyrrour of 
Knighthood; in which is prosecuted theillus- 
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trious doodea of the Knight of the Sunne and 
his brother Bosicleor, Sonnes onto the Em- 
peror Trebatio of Greece,’ London, 1599, 4to. 
The dedicatory matter is by East, and verses 
to the render by ‘ G. G.’ Tlie title of * R. P.’s’ 
part iii. runs : ‘ The Third Part of the first 
Booke of the Mirrour of Knighthood : wherein 
is set forth the worthie deedes of the knight 
of the Sunne and his brother Rosicleer, both 
Sonnes unto the Emperour of Greek,’ n.d., 
4to. The dedications are by East. ‘ R. P.’s’ 
part iv., which was entered in the ‘ Sta- 
tioners’ Registers’ by East on 34 Aug. 1682 
as ‘ The seconde part [i.e. book of the] Mir- 
rour of Knighthood,’ is extant in the ori- 
ginoledition of 1683, Thetitleruns: ‘Second 
Part of the Myrror of Knighthood : wherein 
is intrented the valiant deedes of Arrays of 
sundrieworthieknightes, London, by Thomas 
Estc, 1683,’ 4to. The dedication by East 
states that ‘ about three years since’ ho issued 
the first book. 

In 1597 ‘Robert Parry, gent.’ issued a 
volume of verso entitled ' Sinotes,’ of which 
a unique copy, formerly at Lamport Hall, is 
now at Brit Well. It is dedicated to Sir John 
Salusbury. 

[Bitson's Bibl. Poet. p. 208 ; Amos’s Typogr. 
Antiq. ed. Herbert, p. 1060,] B. U. 

PARRY, SEFTON HENRT (1832- 
1887), theatrical manager, born in 1822, was 
the youngest member of a theatrical fninilv, 
nis versatility was remarkable: ho could 
paint scenery, cut ont dresses, and do stage- 
carpentering. In 1869 he went to Oape 
Town to conduct dramatic performances, and 
was practically the first to give profossional 
theatrical entertainments in the colony. IJis 
wife and a young female dancer assisted him, 
but the rest of the cast consisted of members 
of amateur dramatio clubs. After leaving 
Capo Town he travelled, with a small com- 
pany, in various parts of the world, and mado 
some money. On returning to England he 
engaged in the const ruction o f several London 
thoatres, for which he prepared tho plans 
and undertook tho preliminary managoraent. 
No new theatre had been added to the places 
of entertainment in central London since 
the erection of tho Princess’s in 1810 until 
Parry built, upon tho site of an old coach- 
house and stables, tho first of tho new 
thoatres, called, after the thoroughfare in 
which it was situated, the TTolborn. It was 
opened on 6 Got. 1806 with Boucicault’s 
drama ‘ The Plying Rond,’ which, with a 
real horse and George Belraoro as Nat Gos- 
ling the old jockey, was a great success. 
Paivy ifjmainod lessee of the house until 
1872. It was burnt down on 4 July 1 880, 
and the First Avenue Hotel now stands on 


tho site. In 1808 he built on a portion of 
the ground of Old Lyon’s Inn in Nowoastl* 
Rtroet, Strand, a house which he ehristenod 
tho Globe. It was opened on 28 Nov. ISfl-i 
with H. J. Byron’s comedy, ‘ OyrirsSueocss’ 
No other piece of much mark was produced 
thsro during Parry's management, which 
lasted till 1871 , The third theatre which 
he built was the Avenue, at the corner of 
Craven Street, facing tho Thames. This ms 
inaugurated on 11 March 1882, under the 
management of Mr. Burke, with Oirenhsch's 
opera ‘ Madame Favart,’ in which Miss Flo- 
ronco St. J ohn took the tit.le-r61a. Parev was 
connected with tho erection of tho Gfraen- 
wich Theatre, and was the proprietor of 
theatres at Hull and Southampton. He wrote 
'The Bright Future,’ a drama produced at 
tho opening of tho Grand Theatre, lelingtoa, 
on 4 Aug. 1883. lie died, after much auf’ 
foring from a paralytic attack, at Cricklewood 
Lodgo, Middlesex, on 18 Doe. 1887, aged 
fifty-live, and was hurii'd in Old IVillesden 
churchyard on 23 Dee. Tie left a widow, 
son, and daughter. 

[lika, 24 Due. 1887, p. 14; lilanohard’a life 
1801, pp. 283, 327, 3G4, 662, 618.] G. 0. B. 

PARRY, Rm THOMAS (d. 1660), eon- 
troller of the housiOtoId, was son and lieirof 
Henry Vaughan, of Tretowor, in Owmdu, 
Hroeknockshire, by Gwenllinn, daughter of 
William ap Grono of Brecknock. He 
softened his patronymic of ‘ ap Harry' to 
Pariw. The friendship with Sir William 
Cecil, his kinsman, introduced him to tile 
court of Edward VI ; in Mary’s reign he was 
one of the protostants who wore allowed to 
attend on tho Princess Elisabeth in her con- 
finement at Ilatdekl, and he became her 
stoword (Cbf, State Papers, Dmn, 1647-80, 
pp, 28, 110). Ho was gained over by LokI 
Roymnnr of Sudoloy to further his suit to 
Elizabeth, with whom ho was known to he 
a favourite (Fnounii, nist. of v. 140). 
Ills curious confession of tho design, mode 
to ElizaboLh, is printed in tho ‘Burghley 
State Papers,’ od. Trayne.s, pp. 95-8. Elizii- 
hoth at her aeocssion rewarded his service!) 
by knighthood (Mmmwn, Jiook of KmihU, 
p. 116). a seat at tho privy council, and the 
appointments of controller of Imr household 
in Nov. 1668 (FaoTjnn, vii. 17), end of miistor 
of tho court of wards and liveries on 20 April 
1669 {Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1647-80, p. 
128). On 6 Jan. 1668-9 ho was pleetw 
M.P for Jlcrifordshiro {Lists of Members of 
Parliament, pt. i, p. 400). He acquired the 
manor of llamp-stead Marshall, Derkshiro, of 
which county ho was lord liculunant in 1651) 
{Cal. State Papers, Dora. 1647-80, p. 163), 
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and built there a fine house, which was pulled 
down in 1602 (Libonb, Mag. Brit. ‘ Berk- 
shire,’ i. 280). Parry is said to have been 
the chief promoter of Lord Dudley’s mopoeed 
marriage with tho queen, and to nim Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton, the ]?rench ambas- 
sador, addressed in Nov. 1660 a vigorous re- 
monstrance on the subjocL. After reading 
it, he was not ‘ over-courteous ’ to the secre- 
tary, Jones, who brought it, though he ap- 
peared ‘half ashamed ot his doings ’(Fhoulb, 
vii. 297). fie died on 16 Dec. 1660, of 
‘ mere ill-humour ’ according to popular re- 
port (ib. vii. 313; Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
1698-1601, p. 204), and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey {Registers, eS.. Cheater, p. 113). 

He married Anne, daughter of Sir William 
Reode of Boorstall, Buckinghamshire, and 
widow, first, of Sir Giles Greville, and, se- 
condly, of Sir Adrian Eorteseue, by whom he 
had two sons and two daughters. Ills eldest 
son. Sir Thomas Par^ {d. 1616), is sepa- 
rately noticed. Lady Parry, who was one of 
the ladies of the privy chamber, was granted, 
about 1660, an annuity of 60/. for thirty- 
three years (Gal. State Papers, Dom. 1666- 
1679, p. 25). 

Parry's portrait by Holbein is in the royal 
collection at Windsor; it has been engraved 
by Dalton, and finely mezzotinted by Bar- 
tolozzi (Evans, Oat. qf Engraved Portraits, 

1. 263). Prom him. were descended the poets 
Henry and Thomas Vaughan. Autographs 
of his ore at tho British Museum in Admt. 
MSS. 33924, f. 3, and 34079, f. 6. 

[Cliamborlaine's Imitations of Original Draw- 
ings by Hans Holbein (lottorpress by Edmund 
Lodge) ; Nichols's Prugrossos of Queon Elizabeth, 
vol. 1 . ; Hatfield House MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
pt.i.] G. G. 

PAKRY, Sir THOMAS (d. 1610), am- 
bassador in France, was eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Parry (d, 1600) [q. v.) He suc- 
ceeded to the estate of Hampstead Marshall, 
Berkshire, of which county he was sheriff in 
1676 and 1688, and deputy-lieutenant in 
1696. He was also elected M.P, for Berk- 
shire on 10 Oct. 1686. In 1601 ho was ap- 
pointed ambassador in France (WlHWoOD, > 
Memorials, i. 387). Tho post was not to , 
his liking, and he delayed his departure so , 
often that the queen, who had knighted him ' 
on the occasion, was seriously displeased I 
( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1601-3, p, 222). ! 
James reappointed him in Aug. 1603, and he | 
remained in France until 18 March 1605 | 
(Ddvon, Issues of tho Exaherpm, pp. 8, 37). , 

In recognition of his services he was made ^ 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and a 
privy councillor on .30 Deo. 1007 (Cal. ' 
State Papers, Dom. 1603-10, p. 391), and I 
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in 1608 he instituted a searching inquiry 
for particulars of ehuroli property belonging 
to the duohy (of. his ‘Demand,’ &c., in 
Addit. MS. 29976, f. 21). On 4 Jan. 1610 
he was chosen M.P. for St. Albans, and on 
9 June following Lady Araliella Stuart [seo 
ArabrItLA] was committed to his custody al. 
his house at Lambeth (Drvok, p. 121). But 
after Lady Arabella had been seven months 
with Parry, James, heaving that he treated 
her more as a guest than a prisoner, ordered 
him to resign her to the Bishop of Durham on 
16 March 1611, giving him at the samo time 
800/. to pay the expenses of her sojourn 
with him (Bjudliit, Lffe of Lady Arabella 
Stuart). In Aug. 1612 Parry was one of 
the commissioners appointed to regulate the 
king’s income (Baoon, Worh, ed. Spedding, 
xi. 314). He was returned for Berkshire in 
1614. Soon afterwords he was suspended 
&om the chancellorship and the privy coun- 
cil, and cjoctod from parliament, for inter- 
fering in the Stockbridge election {Cal. 
State Papers, Lorn. 1611-18, p. 233). He 
was eventually restored to favour, but Sir 
John Baccomhe was joined with him in tho 
ehancellorship {Oarew Letters, Camd. Soc., 
p. 13). In September 1616 he took port in 
tho elebato on the royal B:^enditure. Ho 
died, without issue, in St. Moiy, Savoy, on 
24 or 81 May 1610 (i6. p. 84), and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey on 1 June 
{Registers, ed. Chester, p. IIS). His wife 
was Dorothy Brooke of Bristol, a maid of 
honour to ^ueen Elizabeth. She survived 
her husband imtil 1621, when she was 
hurled at Welford, Borksliive. 

To Parry, I’ierro deVezigiiol dedicated his 
poem called ‘Le Combat de la Prlncesse 
AretS it I’enoontro du Roy Croesus ; ’ it is 
Addit. MS. 18672. 

Many of Parry’s lettois are in the Cot- 
tonian and Harieinn MSS. In Addit. MS. 
(Birch) 4100 is an extract from his copy- 
book, now presorved in the Pepysian Library 
in Magdalene College, Oambridm, besides 
copies of letters to and from him, dated 
1603-G, his correspondents being James I 
and Cecil. There ara also letters by him in 
Addit. MS. 5661 ; and warrants signed by 
him are in Addit. MSS. 6763, f, 233, and 
6766, f. 143. 

[Nichols’s Progresi.es of James I, i. 2S3 ; 
Obamborlain’s letters (Oamd. Soc.) ; Gardiner’s 
Hist, of Engl. vols. i. ii, ; OvoiaU’s Remem- 
branoia; Bireb's Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth.] 

G. G. 

PARRY, THOMAS (1796-1870), bishop 
of Barbados, fourth son of Edmund Parry, 
rector of Llanferras, Denbigh, was bom m 
Denbigbshire in 1796. Matriculating from 
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Oriel College, Oxford, he took a first in 
mathematics and second in Uteris humaniori- 
bua at Michaelmas 1816, and became fallow 
and tutor of Balliol College. In 1817 ha took 
orders, and received the college living of _St. 
Leonard’s, Colchester, while still continuing 
his tutorial duties. He proceeded M.A. in 
1819. 

Chosen in 1824, by Bishop Coleridge, as 
archdeacon of Antigua, he resided in that 
island for some years, devoting himself to 
the work of preparing the negro for freedom, 
lie was transfeiTed m 1840, as archdeacon, 
to Barbados. On 21 Aug. 1842 he was con- 
secrated to the bislioprio in Westminster 
Abbey, receiving at the some time the degree 
of D.I). Although t he diocese of Barbados 
was at this dato shorn of the Leeward Is- 
lands, it still included the whole of the 
Windward Islands and Ikinidad ; and this 
involved the bishop In much travelling. An 
account of one of his tours, in the ' Colonial 
OhurohOhronicle ’ of 1848, gives a good idea 
of the indefatigable energy which he throw 
into the work of his scattered diocese. After 
nearly twenty years of such work ho was 
suddenly struck down by illness. Beturiiing 
to England for rest, he endeavotired to ar- 
range for retirement on a pension ; but as 
the dilGculties in tho way appeared insuper- 
able, he went back to his post for some years 
longer, having his son Henry (see below) as 
his archdeacon from 1861, and obtaining his 
consecration as bishop-coadjutor in 1868. 
Brooking down again in 18^9, he returned 
to England, and settled at Malvern, Worces- 
tershire, where he died on 16 March 1870. 
He was buried at West Malvern. 

Parry was physically far from robust, but 
he possessed mdomitablo will, singleness of 
purpose, and a cheerful disposition, lie was 
a ‘ moderate high-ohuTchman.’ 

Parry published several sermons and tract s, 
the chief of which are: 1. ‘Poroohinl Ser- 
mons preached in the West Indies,’ Oxford, 
1828. 2. 'A Practical Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Homans,’ 1832, ]2mo. S. 'Tho 
Apostleship and Priesthood of Christ ; an ox- 
position of the Epistle to tho Hebrews,’ Lon- 
don, 1884, 12mo. 4. Two sermons in Wat- 
son’s collection, 1846. 6. 'Ordination Vows,’ 
a series of sermons, 1846. 6. 'Codrington 
Collie, Barbados,’ an account of the insti- 
tution, 1847. 7. ‘The True Passover,’ Lon- 
don, 186B. 

lie married Louisa, daughter of Henry 
Hutton, rector of Beaumont, Essex. 

His son, Hbnet Htraioir Pakbx (1827- 
189S), bishop of Wesiem Australia, bom in 
1827, was educated at llugby and Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 


1861 j he was ordained ihe same year 
went out to his father’s diocese as curatan/ 
Holy Trinity, Trinidad. In 1866 he weatln 
Barbados as tutor of Codrington (TheoloBimi: 
College; in 1860 he was made archdea^of 
Barbados, and on 10 May 1868 was coase- 
crated as bisliop-coadj utor to his father. Qb 
20 May 1876 Parry was appointed to the see 
of Perth, Westerii Australia, and died at 
Bunbury, on a visitation, on 16 Nov. 1893. 
He was twice mairied. 

[Timca, 19 March 1870; Colonial Chmeh 
Ohroniole, vol. xxiv. 1870; Brit. Hus Catabgue 
Western Australia Papers, 16 Nov, 1893.1 “ ’ 

0. lE 

PARRY, THOMAS GAMBIER (1816- 
1888), inventor of tho ‘spirit fresco’ ptooess 
bom on22 Fob. 1810, was only child of Richard’ 
Parry and Mary, daughter of Samuel Gam- 
bier and niece of James, lord Gambior [q.v,] 
His father and his grand father, Thomas Fimj 
of Banstoad, Surrey, wero directors of the 
East India Company. Parry was educated 
at Eton and at ’Prinity College, Cambridge, 
becoming B.A. in 1837,_ and M.A. in 1848, 
On leaving tbo imiyorsily ho purchased m 
18S8 tho estate of II ighuam, near Gloucester, 
whero he resided for the rumaluder of hWife. 
Ho raised IJighnara from a small hamlctto 
an important parish with a huaiitlful chn^, 
built and endowed by himself. Having con- 
siderable skill as a painter, he adorned the 
walls of this church with frescoes of hUewn 
designing, and in order to insure Iheh pe^ 
moncnco he invented tuid employ ed a proceaa 
to which ho guvo tho name of ‘ spirit fiesco,' 
and of which he puhlishod an account in 
1880. This proved so suocessful that itwas 
adopted by Sir Frederic Loighton an his 
froBcoos at the South IConsingloii Mnncnm, 
and by Ford Madox Brown in the temi- 
hall at Manchester. In 1862 and tho fol- 
lowing years, during tho restoration of Ely 
Oalhcaral, Parry painted mainly at hie own 
expense, from His own dosigns, and uu^ed 
by other than mero mochanienl assistance, 
the frescoos on the six easlom h^s of thereof 
of tho irnvo — a work of groat difficulty, which 
occupied three years. In 1873 and 1674 he 
decorated the lantorn of the same cathedral 
with similar frescoes, and lalor the roof of 
the baptistory. Ho also painted frescoes in 
St. Andrew’s Chapel, Gloucester Cathedral, 
and the decorations on tho roof of the nave 
in Tewkesbury Abbey, the work an eva^ ease 
being done gratuitously. Parry’s experiments 
in fresco-painting maiik a distinct epoch in 
the hietory of English art. Being recognised 
as tlio chief authority on deoorativo painting, 
he was appointed to report officially on ‘ Paint- 
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imr on Glaati ’ in the Paris exhibition of 1807, 
and on ‘Mosaic and Glass Painting’ in the 
London exhibition of 1871. In 1887 he pub- 
lished a valuable nrorh, entitled' The Ministry 
of Fine Art.’ He also formed a fine collection 
of Italian pictures and othei- -worhs of art 
at Highnam Court. 

In his own pariah and neighbourhood Parry 
was a thoughtful and generous landlord and 
friend, and took a great interest in county 
and church affairs. Besides his work at High- 
nam, he founded and endowed in Gloucester 
the Free Hospital for Children, the St. Lucy’s 
Home for orpuans and for ^d and incurable 
people, and the Gloucester &hools of Science 
and Art. . 

He was an accomplished linguist and 
musician, a great traveller, and a devoted 
archpcologist. Ho also devoted much atten- 
tion to landscape-gardening and horticulture 
at Highnam, and was one of the first to make 
a collection of pines (or pinetum), some of the 
varieties of Ais tree being subsequently 
called after his name. Parry died suddenly 
at Highnam on 28 Sept. 1888, being at the 
time of his death occupied on one of the 
paintings in St. Andrew’s Chapel in Glou- 
cester Calheclrnl. He was twice married: 
to, in 1839, to Anna Maria Isabella (d. 
1848), daiightor of Henry Fynes-Olinton of 
Welwyn, Hertfordshire i by her he had one 
daughter and five sons, the youngest and 
only suiviving of whom, (Sir) Charles Hu- 
bert Hastings Parry, became director of the 
Royal College of Music. Parry married, 
secondly, Etlielinda, daughter of Francis 
Lear, dean of Salisbury, oy whom he left 
two sons and four daughters. A portrait 
of Parry as a young man, drawn by Mrs. 
W. H. Carpenter, is in the print-room at 
the British Museum. 

[Nichplls’s Forest of Doan, 1 863, p. 66 ; private 
informatian.] L. 0, 

PARBY, WILLIAM (d. 1686), con- 
spirator, was the son of Harry ira David, a 
gentleman of good family of Northop, Flint- 
shire, and his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Pyrs or Peter Conway, archdeacou of St. 
Asaph ond rector of Northop (Dwtrar, JZe- 
raldio Visitatimis, ii. 826 ; Ln Nnvn, Fasti, 
i. 81). Horry an David is stated by his son 
to have been of the guard to Henry VIII, to 
hare been appointed to attend on the Prin- 
cess Mary, and to Imve died about 1606, aged 
108, leaving fourteen children by his first wife 
and sixteen by his second, Parry’s mother. 

Ppry, or William ap Harry, as he was 
originally called, was early apprenticed to 
one Fisher of Chester, who ‘ had some small 
knowledge in law,’ At Chester Parry at- 


tended a gi'amiimr school, but is said to have 
made frequent attempts to escape from his 
master. At last he succeeded, and came to 
London to seek his fortune. A marriage 
with a Mrs. Powell, widow, and daughter ol 
Sir William Thomas, brought him some 
means, and he hec.imo attached to the house- 
hold of William Herbert, first earl of Pem- 
broke fq. V.], whom he served until the earl's 
deal h in 1670. Parry then entered the queen’s 
servico, receiving somo small appointment at 
court, and soon afterwards iiiiido a second 
fortunate marriage with Catlicriue, widow 
of Richard Ileywood, an ofiicer in the king’s 
bench. By this marriage, in addition to his 
own lands in Northop, worth 20/. a year, he 
became possessed of various manors in Lin- 
colnshire and Woolwich, Rout, which his 
wife made over to him in spite of the entail 
devolving them upon Ileywood's sons j this 
led to litigation in 1671 (^Proceedny/s of 
Privy Council, 1571-6, p. 16 j IlasiUD, Acnf, 
ed. 1880, i. 161 ».) 

Parry, however, soon squandered his own 
and his wife’s money, imd, probably with a 
view to avoiding his credit ors, sought sorvioe 
as a spy ehrond. Ilis ohiof endeavour was 
to insinuate himself into the secrets of the 
English catholio exiles, and to report on their 
plans to Burghley i with this object he visited 
Borne, Siena, and other places. In 1677 he 
was agiiiii in England, and frequently ap- 
pealed to Burghley for a salary, slating that 
he maintained two nopbews at Oxford, a 
brother, and other relatives. In 1670 he fled 
precipitately without ioove, probably again 
to avoid his creditors. He wrote to Burghley 
from Paris excusing his conduct, and Burgh- 
ley still reposed confidence in him : for when 
his wife’s nephew, Anthony Bacon [q.v.], was 

a abrood, Burghl^ strongly recoin- 
ed Parry to him. The Eoxl of Essex 
endeavoured to make capital out of the con- 
fidence which Burghley thus appeared to 
place in Parry, and complaiucd to tae queen ; 
W Burghlev stated hts willingness to be 
responsible if Bacon’s loyalty sn'Qured from 
his intercourse with Parry (Bntaii, Memom, 
i, 12, IS). About the same time Parry secretly 
joined the Roman oatholio ohuroh. 

In 1580 Parry ogain returned to England, 
and in November, after renewud proceeding 
by Ms creditors, he mode a personal assaiut 
on Hugh Hare, one of the chief of them, in 
the Temple ; the offence was quite unlike a 
felony, and the indictment was drawn up in 
the common form for a burglary. Paivy 
was convicted and sentenced to death, in ^Ita 
of his protest that he could ‘prove that the 
Recorder spake with the jiw, and the fore- 
man did drink ’ Criminal Trial', 
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i. 240-76). lie received a pardon from the formed the pope hie intentions 
queen, but was subject to further annoyance that is not known, 
from Hugh Hare, againstwhom he petitioned Parry still hesitated, and resolved to tij 

the council on 17 Dec. 1681, stating that he the effect of a protest in parliament sgsia^ 
had deserved better of his prince and country the persecution of catholics before procesj. 
than to be thus tormented by a cunning and ing to extreme measures. With this objett 
shameless usurer (CaZ. jSfote Papers, I)om. ho was elected, on H Nov. 1684, memheffoi 
1681-90, p. 33). He found sureties for his Queenborough, Kent. Meanwhile anotha 
debts, one of whom was Sir John Conway perusal of Cardinal Alien’s book seems to 

[q.v.], a connection of his mother’s, have strengthened his original determinetioa 

In July 1682 he asked leave to travel for and he had various conferences with Ed- 
three years, and left the country ‘with doubt- mundNeville(1660P-1818) [q.v.], whomls 
ful mind as to his return ; ’ ho began to terms his ‘ cousin ; ’ according to their ooa- 
‘ mistrust his advancement in England,' He fossions they both plotted treason, but each 
still pretended to reveal the secrets of the disclaimed any intention of carrying it out, 
cathidics to Burghley, but in reality was _ Parliament met on 23 Nov., and one of 
seeking to serve tlieir cause. He began by its first acts was to pass a bill ‘against 
strenuously urging a policy of conciliation Jesuits, seminary priests, and other sueh.like 
towards them m England, and recommend- disobedient persons.’ It met with mianimons 
ing pardon for some of the more diatin- approval, but on tho third reading, on 
guiehodoatholiorefugecs, like John and Tho- 17 Doc., _ Parry rose in his place and de- 
mas Roper, Sir Thomas Ooplcw [q.v.], and nounced it as ‘a measuro savouring ofttea- 
Ohorles Neville, sixth earl of Westmorland sons, full of blood, danger, and ONpeir to 
[q. v.l who, through the Conways, sooms to English subjects, and pregnant with fines 
have been distantly connected with Parry, and forfeitures which would go to enrich 
But hy degrees ho hecamo persuaded of not tho queen, hut private individuals.’ The 
the necessity for more violent courses ; he house was astounded, and Parry was com- 
fellinto the hands of Charles Paget [q.v/] mlKed to thosorgeant-ati-artus,placedonhu 
and Thomas Morgan (1643-100(1 P) [^. v.], knees otthe bar, and required to explain Ms 
and the reading of Cardinal Allen’s works words. lie was carried off inoiisto^nni 
sooms to have suggested to him tho law- examiiiod by tho council. Tlie next % he 
fulness of assassinating Elizabeth. lie sought was released by an order from the queer 
approval of his scheme in various quarters, (D’Ewns, Jmmah, pp. 310-1). 
hut it seems to have been generally dis- Six weeks afterwards Neville informefi 
countenanced. At Milan he ‘justified him- against his follow-conspirator, stating thathe 
self in religion before tho inquisitor;’ thence had plotted to murder tho queen while ehe 
he proceeded to Venice, and back to Lyons was driving in tho park. Parry was attested 
and Paris, In Paris he had an inter- on a charge of high treason, and placed in the 
view with Thomas Morgan ond Paget, who. Tower, wlioiioo ho wrote a full confession to 
according to the later account by Robert tho queen and sent letters to Burghley ond 
Parsons, sent Parry to England without Par- Leicester. On II Pob. 1684-6 liewaeK- 
sons’s knowledge, whore ho rovoaled their polledfromparliainont,andon]8Fob,histrial 
plans (Xsttsrsj^c., of’ Ca/'dmaZAZZen,p. 392). began. Probably in the hope of pardon he 
Parry lauded at Bye iu January 1684, and pleaded guilty, but ho suhsoquently dedated 
proceeded at once to court, where he dis- his innooeneb, said that his confession vns 
closed the existence of a plot to murder the a tissue of falsohoods, and that Como had 

? [ueon and organise an invasion from Soot- never given any countenance to (he mntdet. 
and to liberate Mary and place hor on tho IIo was condemned to death, and oxocuted 
throne, On the strength of this rovolation on 2 March in Wostminslar Palace Yard, 
hedomandsdtho mastership of St. Oathorino’s (In tho acnilbld ho again declared his inno- 
Ilospitol, near tho Tower, bvit was refused, conco, and appealed to the qricen for a mots 
Meanwlule he received o reply from Cardinal loniont treatment of her catholic subjects, 
Como to a letter he hod addressod to tlie Special proyers ond thanksgivings were oi- 
pope from Milan, He considered it a com- dored to bo used in clinrchcs for the pio- 
plete approval of his plan to murder Eliza- sorvatiou of tho queen after tho disooveiy 
both, and it was generally aooepled as such of Porry’s plot (of. An Drier ofPrakrmd 
when published in England. The letter, T/tanlespimi^ .with a short extract 
however, contains no reiorence to any dofl- liam Parries Voluntarie Cmtfsssion writtss 
nitosoheme, and merely expresses general ap- toith his oxvne hand, 1684, 4to), 
proyal of Parry’s intentions ; its significance An account of Parry’s ('xcention is among 
entirely depends upon whot Parry had in- ■ tho manuscripts of Lord Ca1thorpe,vol.xxvi> 
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fol, 190, and on the hack of fol. 191 is a poeti- 
cal epitaph on him {Hiat, MSS. Comm. 2nd 
Bep.^pp. p. 41J. After his death a work, 
puhlished, probably, at the instance of ^e 

S wemment, and entitled ‘ A true and plains 
eclaration of tho Horrible Treasons prac- 
tised by William Parry,’ charged him with 
rations atrocious crimes quite inconsistent 
with Bnrghley’s confidence in him. It made 
depreciatory remarlcs on his birth and parent- 
age, but little reliance can he placed upon 
them. 

There is some doubt as to Parry’s guilt, and 
it is improWble that he would ever have 
summoned up sufficient resolution to carry 
his scheme into effect even if he had been 
genuine in hie intention. ‘ Subtle, quick, and 
of good parts,’ he was extremely weak and 
vacillating, and his confession and letters con- 
vey the suspicion that he was not quite sane. 
Parry’s nephew, according to Stiype, had 
been with him in Rome, and the younger 
man subsequently served tho Duke of Quise 
and Alexander of Parma ; he was executed 
late in Elizabeth’s reign for highway robbery. 

[There are mimorous letters from Parry to 
BurgliUy in Lansdowno H.SS , where is also im 
account of the nroeecdings relative to Iiis trial 
for assault on Hugh H<irs; cf. also Harl. HSiS. 
787 No. 40, 89fi No. 8, which gives his speech 
on the scaffold ; Oal. State Papers, Rom. Sor. ; 
Hutdin's Btirghley Papers, p 440 ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm, fith Bop, App. p. 218, 6th Bop. App, p. 
306 o; Hatfleld MSS. v. 25, 68, 69 j Stubbes\ 
Intended Treason of Rector Parne [ 1686] ; A true 
and ptaine Rcclarntion of the Horrible Troasoss 
practised by 'William Parry, drc., 1636, also re- 
printed with Sir IV. Monson’s Hogalopsychy, 
1681, fol.; R’Ewes’s Oourn.ils, passim; Collec- 
tion of State Tryals, 1719,1.108-10; Oobbett’s 
State Trials, i. 1097-1111 ; Jardino's Criniinol 
Trials, i, 246-76; Tonrnals of tho House of 
Commons ; Offlcial Returns of Members of Par- 
lioment; Strypo's Annals, p,issini; Camden's 
Elizabeth, ad. Hsarne, ii, 426-30; Holinshed, iii. 
1382-96; Somers’s Tracts, i. 264; ^ulis's Hist, 
of Romish Treasons, p. 342, &e. ; Barloli's Istoria 
della Compiiania di Griosi'i — 1' Ingbilterra, 1667, 
pp. 286-91 , llnzlitt’s Handbook and Colloetions, 
passim; Spedding's Bacon, viii. 37, x. 37,66; 
Aikin’s Memoirs of Elizabeth, ii. 148-6 ; Letters, 
&c., of Ca^inal Allen, pp. 302-3; Redd's Church 
History, li. 112-8, and Tierney's Rodd, iii, 20, 
App. No. liii.; Eoley’s Records of the English 
Jesuits, h 827, 384, iv. 169; Pike’s Annals of 
Crime I Lingard, Proude, Ranke, and Hallam's 
Histories; Gardiner, z. 144; 'Williams’s Emi- 
nent 'Welshmen ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser, vi. 
468, vii. 76 , of. art. EuzAnimt.] A. F, P, 

PARRY, WILLIAM (/I. 1601), Ira- 
Teller, is the author of ‘ A New and Large 
Risconrse of the Trav'els of Anthony Sherley, 


Kt.,' in Turkey, Pereia, and Russia (1601). 
lie acoonmanied Shirley [see SniKini, Sin 
ANTHOHt^in nil hie wanderings in the track 
of John Newberie [q. v,], Ralph Fitch [q. v.J, 
and Anthony Jonkmson [q. v.], and hia ac- 
count is amusing and observant. He de- 
acribes tho outward route by Flushing, the 
Hague, Cologne, Frankfort, the Alps, and 
'Venice to Aleppo. The Englishmen were ar- 
rested by the Turks in Cyprus on the slan- 
derous information of Italians; released on 
payment of backsheesh, they had to malic 
their way to Tripoli in Syria in a small boat 
The Syiums, according to Pany, ‘ sit all day 
drinking a liquor they coll coflee, madn of a 
seed like mustard.’ Embarking on the En- 
plirates at Birrsh, after visiting Antioch and 
Aleppo, Shirley and Parry sailed down the 
river for twenty-three days, ond so reached 
Babylon, where their mcrchandiee was seized, 
and only half its value given hack. Informed 
against by a 'drunken Ratohman,’ thej' 
handed on from Babylon, where Parry de- 
scribes the ‘ old tower of Babel, about the 
height of Paul’s,’ into Persia. They wore 
lucky enough to escape the Turkish frontier 
guards, who threatened ‘ to cut them into 
gobbets,’ and, passing through the country el 
tho Hurds, ‘ altogetner addicted to thieving, 
not much unlike the wild Irish,' tliey re- 
ceived a warm welcome at Cosben from 
shah. Parry gives a short account of the 
Persian court, and the manners and religion 
of tho people, and condemns them as ‘ igno- 
rant in all kinds of liberal or learned scioncos, 
except in . horses’ furniture, carpeUings, 
and silk works.’ Persian coppers, he says, 
are like ‘ our Bristow tokens.^ After very 
liononrablo treatment the Englishmen took 
their leave for Russia. Theywere two months 
crossing the Oaspianin stormy weather; feom 
Astrakhan to Moscow was a journey of ten 
weeks more, seven of them up the ‘ mighty 
river of 'Volga.’ At the Ruseian capital the 
English travellers, though at first entertained 
by a ‘crow of aqua vitm bellied fellows,' soon 
fell under suspicion, were put in confinement, 
and vexed with ' frivolous particularities,’ as 
if spies. _ The English merchants iu Moscow 
went bail for them ; and the visitors were 
allowed to go on their way, after witnessing 
a great church and slate procession, in which 
a monstrous hell of twenty tone weight was 
dragged by 3,600 men, as Party relates, 

I after tho manner of our western haTgemeu 
in England.' 

From Russia Parry returned home with, 
some reputation for travel. John Davies 
(1666 P-1618) [q. v.) of Hereford addressed to 
him a sonnet m praise of his daring. Parry’s 
■ Discourse ’ was partly reprinted iu Purchas’s 
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Pilgrim es,’ and was reprinted by J. Payne 
Collier in liie ‘ Illustrations of Early English 
Popular Literature,’ 1864, On it was based 
The Travailesof the three English Brothers,’ 
Thomas, Anthony, and Robert Sliirley, a play, 
by John Day, Williajn Rowley, and George 
iVilkine, 1607. 

[Parry’s DisGourse. Other narrutiveB of the 
same events, though without direct mention of 
Parry, are Shirley’s own account of his Travels 
m Forsio, 1613, and the Travels of the Three 
BrotWs Shirley, 1826, containing reprints from 
all the narratives,] 0. B. B. 

PARRY, WILLIAM (1687-1766 P), 
ealigrapher and numismatist, son of Dovereux 
Parry, plebeius, of the ci^ of Hereford, ma- 
triculated from Jesus College, Oxford, on 
19 Feb. 1706-6, and graduated B.A. in 1709, 
M.A. in 1712, and B.D. in 1719 (Foaiim, 
Alvemni Oxan. 1600-1714,^ iii, 1122), He 
was elected to a fellowship in his college, 
and on 27 Sept. 1712 was appointed rector 
of Telllsford, Somerset (WnAvim, Somerset 
IneumbenU, p. 198). In 1789 he was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Shipston-on-Stonr, 
which is in a detached part of Worcester- 
shire, enclosed in Warwickshire. lie pro- 
bab^ died about 1756. 

He was famous for caligraphy. and wrote 
an elegant hand, resembling the italic print. 
Some of his manuscripts ore so neatly written 
that they might easily be mistaken for well- 
executed typography. Several specimens of 
his cal^aphic shill are extant in the Bod- 
leian Library, and a beautiful transcript 
which he made of the statutes of his collego 
is preserved among' its archives. An account 
of a collection of his letters, filling a volume 
of about two hundred pages, was communi- 
cated by John Qreswell to the ' Gentleman's 
jlfagarine’ (Jime 1807, p. 602). In these 
Parry frequently mentions a work on wHch 
he was actively engaged, viz. 'Index Num- 
morum; or a Oollection of the Names and 
the Value of all Sorts of Goins, ant ient and 
modem, arranged in alphabetical order.’ 
Many of his poetical trifios appeared in the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 

[Leltors written by Eminent Persons (1813), 
ii. 133; Kacray’s Cal, of tlie Bawlinson MSS. 
p. 867.] T. 0. 

PARRY, WILLIAM (1742 P-1701), 
portrait-painter, son of John I’aiTy {d. 1782) 
[q. v.],the blind harpist, was born about 1742, 
lie studied in Shipley’s school and the Duka 
of Richmond’s gallery, and gained several 
Society of Arts premiums for drawing from 
the antique and the life. Later ho joined 
the St. Martin’s Lane Academy, and became 
apupilof Sir Joshua Reynolds; at that time , 
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he was a member of the Incorporated Society 
of Artists, and contributed to its exhibitionj 
in 1760 and the two following yearn, Ob 
leaving Reynolds, Parry, having become i. 
protdgfi of Sir Watltin W. Wynne, went to 
practise near Wynnstay, and in 1770^03 
provided by his patron with the means to 
visit Italy ; he st tidied for some yearn in 
Rome, where he mode a copy of Raphael's 
‘Transfiguration’ for Sir Watkin, imd to- 
turned in 1776. _ He then settled for a time 
in London, and in 1776 was elected an asso. 
ciato of the Royal Academy; from that 
year to 1779 ho was an exhibitor at tlie 
Academy, chiofly of small whole-length 
portraits, including one of his blind father 
playing draughts ; but, meeting with little 
success, ho again retired to Wales. In 1778 
Parry lost lus wife, a daughter of Heniy 
Keene, the nrehitoot, and, according to Ei 
wards, soon after departed for Rome, and 
rmnained there until the end of his life; 
but there must be some inaccuracy in this 
statement, as in 1787 and 1788 he was again 
an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, his ad- 
dress being in the Ilaymarkot, London. Hh 
last few years, however, were certainly 
passed in Romo, where he obtained soma 
oinployment, luitil the slate of his health 
comjiollod him to return to Eiighmd; he 
died immediately after his arrival, on ISFeh. 
1791 . Parry oLohod a small profile portiait 
of his fathor as an admission licketforhis 
benefit concert. 

[Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painting ; Bedgmve's 
Diet, of Artists; Williams’s Emincmt Welsh- 
men.] R M. O'D, 

PARRY, WILLIAM (1764-1819), con- 
gregational minister and tutor, was horn on 
26 Nov. 1764 at Aborgavonny, Monmouth- 
shire, whore his father was a' deacon of the 
baptist congregation. About 1760 the family 
removed to London; his father engaged in 
the woollen business, and resided at Stepney, 
On the advice of the minislor of the cemgre- 
gational church at Stopiioy, Samuel Brewer, 
William entered the academy at llomerton, 
os a candidate for the ministry, on 8 Feb, 
1774. He was received into the ohurck at 
Stepney on 29 April 1774; soon afterwords 
jm'iiohed with success at Gravesend in Kent, 
mid declined an invitation from the church 
there. In 1780 he tinisliod his course, left 
llomerton, and was ordained to the ministry 
at Little Baddow in Essex. While there bo 
kept a school, and holpod to organise tbe 
‘ Benevolent Society for the Relief of Neces- 
sitous Widows aiicl Ohildrnn of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers in tho Oountios of Essex 
and Herts,’ established at Bishop’s Start ford 
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in Hertfordshire on 20 Oct. 1789. In 1700 
he notivoly aided in the dissenters’ endeavours 
to obtain the repeal of the teat and corpora- 
tion acts, and published Uiree letters to Lord 
Aylesford, chairman of a meeting of gentle- 
men and clergy held at Warwiolt on 2 Feh. 
1790 to oppose the repeal of the acts. From 
that time he continued to publish tracts on 
subjects of religious and civil interest until 
within a few years of his death. In 1796 he 
supported the scheme for spreading the gospel 
in unenlightened parts of the county by the 
formation of the Essex Gonepegat ional Il’nion, 
But his congregation fell off owing to the emi- 
gration to America of many or its leading 
members. He consequently accepted the 
tntorsliip of the academy of the Go ward Trust, 
about to be removed in 1799 to Wymondlay 
in Hertfordshire. This post he held for the 
rest of his life. 

His lectures were noticeable for their sim- 
plicity and their avoidance of technical terms. 
Seventeen volumes of them in manuscript are 
in the Historical Library at New College, 
Hampstead, lie died on 9 Jan. 1819, after a 
few weeks’ illness, and was buried on 21 Jon. 
in the ground adjoining the congregational 
church at Hitchiu. lie was twice married 
—first, in 1780, to Bachel, daughter of Ed- 
ward Hickman, minister of Back Street In- 
dependentOhapel.Hitohin, from 1768 to 1771; 
she died in 1791,lcoving him with four chil- 
dren i and secondly, in 1793 or 1704, to Su- 
sannah, daughter or theEev. William Lincoln 
of Bury, who survived him. 

Pa^'s published works include : 
1. ‘ Tlioughts on such Penal Beligious 
Statutes as affect the Protestant Dissenters,' 
London, 1791. 2. ‘ Vindication of Public 
and Social Worship,’ London, 1792 (in 
answer to Gilbert Wakeflold’s ‘ Enquiry 
into the Expediency and Propriety of Public 
and Social Worship’). 3. ‘An Enquiry 
into the Nature and Extent of the Inspira- 
tion of the Writers of the New Testament,’ 
London, 1797, 1822. 4. 'Strictures on the 
Origin of Moral Evil,’ London, 1808 (in an- 
swer to Edward Williams’s ‘ ^edcstination 
to Life.’ It was replied to by Thomas HiU 
in ‘Animadversions on Party’s Strictures,’ 
when Parry retorted in 6. ‘ Vindication of 
Strictures on the Origin ofMoral Evil, 'Lon- 
don, 1808, 

[Iiondcn Obristian Instiuctor or Oengrega- 
tional Magazine, 1810, pp. 127, 267-61, 321-8, 
385 - 92 ; manuscript Memorials of the Aca- 
demical lostitutious sustained by the Coward 
Trust, by the Eev. Samuel Newrh, D.I)., pp. 
118-24 (m the Historical Library, MS. Bivision, 
of Hew College, Hampstead); Ohaplin’e Ad- 
monitions from the Dead (funeral sermon}, 
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and Turnbull's Address, passim; Memoir by 
Nowton prefixed to 2 nd edit, of Piirry’s En- 
quiry; Urwioli’s Noaoonformity in Herts, pp. 
606, 633, 660 ; Gongregational Magazine, 1834, 
p. 132; Kvangolicnl Magazine, 1818, p. 172. 
See also Coward Collcgo Correspondence MS. 
vol. i, letters 28 and 20, at New College.] 

B. P. 

PAJRBT, WILLIAM (/. 1826), major 
of Lord Byron’s brigade in Greece, was 
originally ‘a fireinasteriu the navy,’ in which 
lie served with credit, and subsequently ft 
tderk in the civil department of the ordnance 
at Woolwich. While Lord Byron was 
endeavouring to assist the Greeks, Thomas 
Gordon [q^. v. j, of Cairness in Aberdeenshire, 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Greek cause, 
employed Porryin 1828 to prepare a plan 
for supplying artillery. The result was an 
estimate that for 10,600/. on efficient corps 
could he organised in Greece. Gordon sup- 
ported the plan, and offered personally to boar 
one-third of the cost ; but thoGreek committee 
' in Loudon decided to send out a corps on a 
' much smaller scale. Parry was aocoi'dingly 
sent out with a few men, some of whom 
were skilled artisans capable of mnldug Ihe 
carriams in Greece, and stores. On 6 Feh. 
1824 Byron wrote to Charles Hancock at 
Missolonghi: 'Amongst other firebrands, our 
firemoster Parry has just landed.' According 
to Trelawny, Parry was a ‘rough burly fel- 
low, never q^uile sober.’ He propawd a plan 
I for placing Missclongbi and the harbour in 
a state of efficient defence at a cost of a 
thousand dollars (Stanhopij, Ann. p. 206), 
but actually did very little, probably because 
he had neither the money nor tho men, his 
artisans having returned to England within 
three weeks of (heir arrival. 

Parry kept Byron’s accounts, and is said 
to have been his favoiirito butt at Misso- 
longhi ; he appears, however, to have repoid 
familiavity with devotion, and to have faith- 
fully nursed the poet in his last Ulness, which 
terminated in 1824. In 1826 he published in 
London 'The Last Days of Lord Byron,’ in 
which he highly praises Byron, and condemns 
the conduct of (Colonel Stanhope, ' who had 
brought with himNahob airs fiom Hlndostnit.' 
An absurd description of Jeremy Bentham is 
included. Trelawny thus sums up Parry's 
subsequent career ; ‘After three months’ ser- 
vice in Glroece, he returned to England, talked 
the Greek committee out of 400/., and drank 
himself into a madhouse.’ 

[Parry's book; Trelairny's Becords of Shelley, 
Byron, and the Author, 1887, p. 246; OoLStftn- 
liope's Greece in 1823 and 1824, unssim; Samba’s 
Narrative of Lord Bpon's Last Journey to Greece, 
Paris, 1826; Moore’s Memoirs; Gent. mg. I 8 Z 64 
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lUackwood, August 1826; "Works of Lord Byron, 
w ith letters, &c., and his Life by Moore, vi. 1 39.] 

W. B-t. 

PAERY, SiK "WILLIAM EDWARD 
(1790-1866), reaivadmiral aud arctic ex- 
plorer, fourth son of Dr, OalebHillior Parry 
[ q. T.], rras bom at Bath on 19 Doc. 1790, 
lie entered the navy in 1808, on hoard the 
Yille de Paris, the flagship of Admiral 
Cornwallis, before Brest. lie afterwards 
served in the North Sea and Baltic, and was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant on 6 Jan. 
1810. A few weeks later he was appointed 
to the Alexandria frigate, employed during 
the next three years in protecting the Spits- 
bergen whale fishery. During this time 
Parry paid much attention to the study and 
practice of astronomical observations, and 
constructed several charts of places on the 
coast of Norway, and of Balta Sound in 
the Shetland Islands, for which he received 
the thanks of the admiralty. In the begin- 
ning of 1813 he wont out to North America 
to join the Hogue, from which, in August 
1814, he exchanged into the Maidstone 
frigate, and in her and other ships continued 
on the North American station till 1817, 
when he returned to England. In the 
winter of 1813 he wrote ‘Nautical As- 
tronomy by Night,’ or ‘Practical Directions 
for knowing and observing the principal 
fixed Stars visible in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere,’ Copies were handed about in the 
squadron to ‘ facilitate the acquisition of a 
species of Imowledge highly conducive to tho 
welfare of the naval service,’ but tho work 
was not published till 1810, 

In 1818 he commanded the Alexander, a 
“d brig, under the orders of Captain (afler- 
■"s Sir John)_RoBS [q. v.l, hi his expedi- 

0 the Arctic Sens, and returned with 

1 November. Early in the next year 
appointed to the Hocla, in command 
her expedition to discover tho nortli- 
assage, and sailed from Deptford in 

with tho Griper brig in company. His 
otions, whicn wore necessarily condi- 
and vague, were to go up tho west side 
"n’s Bay, through Lancaster Sound, and 
issiblsi^o Behring’s Strait. lie did not 
for as Beliring’s Strait, but ho reached 
le Island, a point which even now, 
,y-flve years later, with the aid or 
, has not been passed. It was not 
162 that McClure, coming from the 
uite direction, and reachins' a point on 
north of Banks Laud, which Puny had 
ready seen and named, was able to con- 
'Ct the two positions by passing on foot 
cross the ice, and show positively that tho 
north-west x>assage ■was not blocked by land. 


In the autumn of 1820 the two ships re. 
turned safely, and came into the Thames in 
the middle of November, under the charge 
of the first lieutenant of the Hecla, Pailv 
had landed at Peterhead on 30 Oct,, and 
posted to London ; his despatches, sent in 
advance by a whaler, reached the admiralty 
on 4 Nov., on which date he was promoted 
to the rank of commander. Prom 'we Hath 
and West of England Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce ’ he received a gold medal, and a 
silver vase of tho value of five hundred 
guineas ; he was presented also with the free- 
dom of his native town and of many others 
in the follow!^ Pohruary he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society ; and with the 
oiScers and men of tho expedition, he re- 
ceived the parliamentary grant previously 
oiFored ae a reward for ilioso who should 
first pass tho meridian of 110“ W. withm 
tho arctic oircle. 

The results and tho largo measure of suc- 
cess which had boon oblainod were hold to 
warrant, and indued to demand, another 
expedition, which was resolved on without 
delay. On 30 Deo. Parry wos appointed to 
the Fury, which in May 1821 sailed from the 
Nore in company with the Ilccla, commanded 
by George PronoU Lyon fq. v.] Passing 
through Hudson’s Strait andPoxe’s Channel, 
he examined Repulse Bay, proved the accu- 
racy of the observations made by Ohiis- 
topher Middleton (d. 1770) [q. v.], passed one 
wmtor at Winter Island, miothoratlgloolik, , 
and traced the Pury and Ile^la Strait to 
its junction with Regent Inlet. Through 
the summers of 1822 and 1828 this strut 
was hlnckod by ice, and, as symptoms of 
scurvy were beginning to show therasolves, 
Parry judged it imadvisablo to attempt a 
thira winlor in the ice. Tho ships arrived 
at Lerwick on 10 Oct., and wore paid off at 
Deptford on 14 Nov, 1823. Parry kad 
mrantimo heoii advanced to yiost-rank, 8 Nov. 
1821, and was now appointed aoting-hydro- 
p’aiiher 1 Deo. 1823 ; but a few weeks later 
ho was entruated with tho command of a 
third expedition in tho Ileola, accompanied 
by tho Pury, whioli sailed from Deptford on 
8 May 1824, and, again attempting the pas- 
sago by Lancastor Sound, wiiilorod at Port 
Bowon. On 30 July 1826 botli ships were 
forced ashore in Prince Rc'gent’s Inlet, ond, 
though they were got olF, it was found neces- 
sary to abandon tho Pury, All tho men were 
got on board tho Iloclaj^but there woe no 
room for the stores, and Parry considered it 
unsafe to make a longer stay. lie accordmgly 
relumed to England, and on 22 Nov, was 
confirmed as hydrographor to tho admiralty. 
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In the following April ho proposed to the 
first lord to attempt to reach the pole from 
Spitsbergen, by travelling with aledge-boats 
over the loe or through any spaces of open, 
water. The proposal was referred to the 
president and council of the Royal Society, 
and, on their approval. Parry was appointed 
again to the Ilecla, and sailed from the 
ifore on 4 April 1827. On 14 May ho was 
in latitude SP* 6' 30" N. , and from the broken 
state of the ice believed he might have gone 
many miles further had he not judged it 
more important to secure the ship in some 
harbour before attempting the journey with 
the sledge-boats. This was effected in 
Treurenberg Day, in latitude 79® 56 ', on 
20 June; and on the Slab tlie boats started 
under the immediate command of Parry 
himself. On the 24th, in latitude 81° SP, 
the boats were hauled on the ice, which 
proved to be very rough, often soft and 
sloppy, and much broken ; the .oledge-boats 
too were very heavy, and the labour was 
excessive. It was impossible to make more 
than seven miles a day over the surface; 
ve^ frequently not more than the half of it ; 
and when, on 23 July, their latitude was 
found to be but 82° 45', the task was judged 
hopeless. The fact, which they were slow 
to realise, was that the current was sotting 
the ice-floes to the southward nearly ns 
fast OB the men could drag the sledges to- 
wards the north ; for the last three days it 
act rather faster, and when, on the 2Gth, 
Parry decided to return, their latitude was 
some miles less than the 82° 46', which is 
marked on the charts as 'Parry’s farthest,’ 
It was not only Parry’s farthest, hut tho 
farthest north of civilised man till on 1 2 May 
1876 Markham and Parr attained the lati- 
tude of 83° 20', over the palmocrystic sea 
to the north of Smith Sound. Since then, 
in May 1882, in the some locality, the lati- 
tude of 88° 24' was reached by the American 
expedition under Qreely. The Ilecla left 
Treurenberg Bay on 28 Aug, and ariived in 
tbe Thames on 0 Oct. When she was paid 
off, Parry resumed his duties as hydrowapher 
till 13 May 1829, svhen he resigned, having 
accepted the appointment of commissioner 
tbr the Australian Agricultural Company, 
He had been knighted a fow days before, 
29 April ; and on 1 July the university of 
0.xfoTd conferred on him the degree of 
J2.0.L. 

In 1834 he returned to England ; firom 
Alarch 1835 to February 1836 he was as- 
sistant poo>law commissioner in Norfolk; 
from April 1837 to December 1846 he was 
controller of the steam-department of the 
navy ; and captain-superintendent of Ilaslar 


Hospital from Decemher 1846 to 4 Juno 
1862, when he was promoted to the rank of 
rear-admiral. In the latter port of 1863 he 
was amointed lieutenant-governor of Green- 
wich Hospital. During the autumn and 
winter of 1864 his health was most seriously 
broken, and in the summer of 1866 he went 
for medical treatment to Ems, where he died 
on 8 July . His body was brought to Green- 
wich, and hurled there in the mausoleum of 
the hospital hnrial-^und, lie married, in 
October 1826, Isabrila Louisa, daughter of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, by whom he had 
issue two daughters and two sons, the 
elder of whom, Edward, suffragan bishop of 
Dover (1830-1890), is separately noticed ; 
the younger, Charles^ a commander in the 
navy, died at Naples m 1808, and is the sub- 
ject of a biography by his brother. His wife 
died in 1839, and he married for a second 
time, in 1841, Catherine Edwards, daughter 
of the Rev. Robert Hankinson, and widow 
of Mr. Samuel Iloaro, by whom ho hod two 
daughters. 

Parry’s portrait, by Cliorles Soottowe, is 
in the museum of the Royal Naval College 
at Greenwich. 

Parry was the author of: 1. 'Journal of 
a Voyage for the Discovory of a North-West 
Passage from the Atlantic to the Faoifle, per- 
formed in the Years 1819-20 in II.M. Snips 
Hecla and Griper,' 4to, 1821. 2, 'Journal 
of a second Voyage for the Discovery of a. 
North-West Passage . . . perfonned in tho 
Years 1821-3, in H.M. Ships Fury and 
Hecla,' 4to, 1824. 8. ‘ Journal of a Third 
Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West 
Passage . . . performed in the Years 1824-6, 
in n.M. Ships Fury and Hecla,’ 4to, 1826. 
4. 'Narrative of on Attempt to reach the 
North Pole in Boats fitted for that purpose 
and attached to JIM. Ship IJeck, in the 
Year 1827,’ 4to, 1828. These were all pub- 
lished by the authority of the admiralty. A 
neat and convonient abridgement of the throe 
voyages for the discovery of a north-west 
|nssage, in 6 vols. 16mo, was published in 

[Tho career of Parry ns an nrotie explorer is 
to be brstetudiod in his own Journals ; his Life, 
written by his son Edward in 1 867, which ran 
tlirongh many editions, dwells, with a natural 
bias, on the religious side of his character, 
which was strongly marked. The memoir in 
Munhall’s Roy. mv. Biogr. viii. (snppl. pt. 
iv.) 816, is a good notice of his ^^ofcssional 
life. Seo also Gent, Mag. 1826, ii, 283 9,1 

J. K. L. 

PARS, HENRY (1734-1806), draughts- 
man and chaser, born in 1734, was the son of 
a dinsor and elder brother of William Pars,, 
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[[q. V.] He was brought up to his father s 
craft, but from about 1763 to hie death he 
kept a drawing academy at 10 Strand (on 
the site now occupied by Simpson’s restau- 
rant andoigar divan), ■which had been founded 
by 'William Shipley, the main originator of 
the Society of Arts, Thither studen-ts went 
to be prepared for the academy in St. Marl in’s 
Lane, and it ■was long kno'wii by the name of 
Pars’s school. He died on 7 May 1806, ^d 
was buried in the churchyard of Pentonville 
Gh^el, Islington. 

His brother, Albert Pars, was a successful 
modeller in wax. 

[Boget’s ' Old ’ ■\Viitor-coloiir Society; Aeker- 
mann’s Bepository of Arts ; Botes and Queries, 
4th ser. ir. 109 ; Bodgraro's Diet,] C, M, 

PARS, WILLIAM(1742-1782), portrait- 
painter and draughtsman, born in Loudon 
on 28 Fob. 1742, was the son of a chaser. 
1 le studied at the St. Martin’s Lane academy, 
.and also in the Duke of Biclimond’s Gallery. 
In 1761 he exhibited a portrait and miuia- 
I lu'us at the Incorporated Society of Artists, 
and became a membor of the Free Society of 
Artists in 1763. In 1704 he obtained the 
Society of Arts’ medal for an historical point- 
ing, and in June of the eamo year he was 
selected by the Dilettanti Society to accom- 

B os draughtsman. Dr. Chandler and Mr, 
tt to Greece. The result was -puhlished 
in ‘Ionian Antiquities,’ which was Uliistrated 
from Para's drawings [see Ohandluh, Ri- 
OiiABP, 1788-18101 He returned on 2 Deo. 
1766, and soon after accomiianied Iloury 
Temple, second viscount Palmorslon [q. v.J, 
to the continent, making drawings in Swit- 
zerland, the Tyrol, and Home. In 1769 he 
contributed seven views from Greece to the 
first exhibition of the Ro^yal Academy, lie 
was elected an associate in 1770, and in the 
following year he sent eight European views, 
chiefly of Switzerland and the Tyrol, toge- 
ther with one portrait. He contributed regu- 
larly (chieflv portraits) to the academy ex- 
hibitions till 1776. In the summer of the 
previous year he had started for Rome on 
the students’ pension of the Dilettanti So- 
ciety, and he remained thero till the autumn 
of 1782, when he died of fever. 

A selection of his Grech drawings was 
engraved by William Byrne for the Dilet- 
tanti Society; five of his Swiss drawings, 
including the ‘ Mer do Glno^’ were engraved 
by Woollett ; and several others of his drow- 
ings were aquatinted by Paul Sandby. 

Many of his dra'wings made for the Dilet- 
tanti Society are in the British Museum, and 
others are to be fo iind at the SouthKousingt on 
Museum, the Whit-worth Museum at Man- 


chester, and in other collections of the Enow 
lish Sohool of Waler-ooloiira, of which he may 
he regarded as one of the founders. ^ 

[Bodgrave’a Diet. ; Eoget’s ‘ Old ’'Water-eolont 
Society ; Catalogues of Boyal Academy, &e,] 

0. II. 

PARSELL, THOMAS (1674-1720) 
head-master of Merchant Taylors’ School! 
son of Thomas Parsell, was born on 23 Ang. 
1674. He was admitted into Merchant 
Taylors’ School on 11 Sept. 1084. In June 
1093 he was elected to a scholarship at St, 
John’s College, Oxford, whence he graduated 
B.A. 1097, M.A. 1701, B.D. and D.D. 1706. 
In 1701 ho was appointed first under-master 
of his old school, and in 1707 head-master, 
hein^ then described as ' an ominent gram- 
marian,’ He died in July 1720, and -was 
buried at St. Mary Abchuroli in the city of 
London. 

Parsoll’s chief literary work was a trans- 
lation of tho Book of Common I’rayer into 
Latin, Tho first odition, in 1706, ]2mo, 
hoars tho title of ‘Litvrgia, sen Liber 
Precum Oommumum in Ecclesia AngUeana 
recent us.’ Tho Psalms, Epistles, and Gospelb 
are closeribed as bein^ taken from Onstellio’s 
version, the rendering of the rest being 
Parsoll’s own. The work is dedicated to 
John [WilliiimBj, bishop of Chester, and the 
author is described in it as fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. A second edition 
appoarod in 1713, a_ third in 1720, and by 
1769 it hod reachod its seyouth edition, 

Parsell also edited, for school use, the 
‘ PanogyriciiB ’ of tlio ymiii;^er Pliny, 1710, 
8vo, oluefly from tho llelphiu odition ; and, 
according to Greenwood (Bnglhh Gramnav, 
1722, p. 228'), he ■wrote ‘ An Explanation of 
the Syntax in our Common Grammnr,’printed 
for Bonwiok in St. Paul's Ohiirchyard, whioli 
is possibly iduntioal with tho anonymous 
‘Enchiridion Syiilaxis Lilianiu ooiistrictius,' 
London, 1706, 12mo. 

[Wilson’s Iliblory of tho Merchant Taylors' 
Scliool ; Boliinsou'e Bogistore of Merchant Tay- 
lors' Sohool, i. 313 ; Miirsliull's Latin Frayor. 
Book of OhnrloH II, p. 37 ; Notes and Queriob, 
5th Bcr. viil. 148.] J. 11. L, 

PARSLEY or PERSLEY, USBBRT 
(161 1-1685), mnsicnl composer, horn in 1611, 
niid for fifty years singing master at Norwich 
OaUiodral, was quoted by Morloy in 16*J7 with 
qualified approval for liis ingenuity in com- 
posing a cation upon a subject in plain eou^. 
Ills treatment of the hymn ‘ Salvator Mundi ’ 
is tho example especially noted (Plain Intro- 
duction to Pfootimll Muaiok,-m, 96-8). Wil- 
liam Jackson has commented upon this pas- 
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sage: 'A canon iipon a plain song is the 
most difficult paitol' composition. . . . This 
of Parsley's has many fiiultB -which nothing 
can excuse but its being a canon upon a plain 
soiw’ (jb, ed. 1608, with manuscript notes, 
in Brit. Mus.) 

Among manuscript tnusio by Parsley pre- 
serredin the principal libraries are : (1) * uon- 
servo me,’ (5i) ‘Benedicam Dominum,’ and 
(3) ‘ Domine quid multiplicati,’ in lute no- 
tation (Brit Mus. Addit. MS. 29240, ff. 8, 
12 6). 4, Te Peum, a 4. 6. Benedictiis, 

« 4. 6. ‘ Perslis ’ or ‘ Ps^ea Clock,’ a 6 (U>, 
80480-4, ff. ill Cantus 4, II, 704). 7. Spes 
nostra a 6 {ib. 31390, f. 11 b). 6. In Nomine 
(li. 82377, £. 20 b). 

[Blomefield's Hist, of Norfolk, iv. 27 ; anthori- 
lies quoted.] L. M. H. 

PAESON, THOMAS (1G31-1081 ?), dis- 
senting divine, bom in 1681, was second son 
of a Thomas Parson of London, and possibly 
a grondson of Tliomos I’arsonne of Wisbech 
in the Isle of Ely (see Sir T. Piiiinirs, 
Caniin<lfft Vitifation, 1619). lie was ad- 
mitted to Pembroke College, Cambridge, on 
19 June 1617. In 1660 he was nominated 
fellow by Cromwell, On 14 May 1064, 
being then M.A., he was publicly ordained 
W the fourth London olassis at St. Bennet’s 
Graceoburob (Minutes qf i)ie Fourth London 
ClassiSf transcript ), and he accepted a call to 
the church of Ohingfoi-d in Essex. In 1066 
Bobert Plume had taken his place as minis- 
ter there (David, Nonconformit;/ in Esaeic, 
p. 280). At the twenty-flret synod of t he pro- 
vincial assembly of London, May-November 
1667, Parson was a ministerial delegate of the 
sixth clasais, and was then minister of St. 
Michael, Wood Street, At subsequent synods 
be acted successively as scribe and a.sscasor, 
and at the Iwenty-nfth Sjpiod (1668-0) he 
was ordered, along with Mr. Pinolibeck, to 
draw up a form of a letter to be scut to tho 
several ministers ofLondon who wove thought 
to he fitted for holding oiHco in the synod, 
and present it to the grand committee for 
reformation. This may be the origin of ‘A 
Seasonable Exhortation of Sundry Ministers 
in London to tho jeoplo of ilieir rosiiecfive 
congregations,’ winch was imblished 23 Jan. 
1669-60, and which Parson signsasininiator 
of St, Michael, Wood Street, In the twenty- 
sixth synod (Novomher 1669-May lOOO) he 
was again chosen assessor. 

According to Oalamy, he was held in 
great esteem among the city ministers, He 
was ejected from St. Michael’s, Wood Street, 
in 1662. _ After being silenood, ‘he took 
aoat pains in fitting the first edition of 
Qouldmon’s “ Dictionary ’’for tho press. The i 


excellent epistle before it is his, and an 
index of aumors was drawn up by him, ami 
he searched and consull ed them, though his 
name is not mentioned’ (Oujum, Account, 
p. 84 ; Continuation, p. 37). None of the 
subsequent editions of Gouldman’s ' Dic- 
tionary’ [for which see Qouldmaw, Phahoib] 
make any reference to Parson. 

On 10 April 1681 Thomas Parsons, gold- 
smith, who may perhaps hs identified with 
the divine, was' buried at St. Mary Aldor- 
mary (JlarL Sac, JBeff. vols. v. and vii.) On 
26 Feb. 1669-70 Jane, the tvife of Thomas 
Parsons, was buried at St. Michael’s, Gorn- 
hOl. 

A sermon ' of saving faith,’ by Parson, was 

Tinted in the ‘ Morning Exercise,’ London, 

660 ; reprinted 1076, London, and again in 
the ‘ Morning Exercise,’ 1846 (6th edit. v. 
316 sq.) 

[Sir T. Phillips’s Cnmbridgo Visitation, I Bit) ; 
Watt's Hil>l, Drir. ; Nonconiorin'st’s Memorial, 
i. 167 ; ' A .So^Honablo lixniirliition ’ (Itrit. Mils.); 
iUrl. Soa. itegisrers: rul. hi Si. Dmiiis Kick- 
eliureh, vul. v. ot. Mary Udorniiiry, vol. vii. .St. 
Michael's, Cornliill, vol, ix. SI. Jaiuos's, Clniilcen- 
wsll, and vol. xiii. Miirnavr'S at (Jlerkaiivoll ; 
information from 0. B. SontL, forinorly muster 
of Pembroke Oollegu.] 'Vv, A. 8. 

PAESONS, ABRAHAM (d, 1786), 
traveller and consul, woe bred to the sea, 
his father being a merchant capi ain. In early 
life he visited many coiiiifrics in command 
of merchant vossbIb. lie then set np in 
business as a merchant at Bristol, but was 
not suooessful. In 1767 the Turkey Oom- 
pany ajipointed him their consul and marme 
factor at Scauderoon in Asia Minor, a post 
he held for six years, and I'eaignod on account 
of the unhealthiiicss of tho olimate. Ho then 
Jragnn travelling for cominercial puiposes, 
making several journeys in Asia Minor, and 
travelling from Scauderoon, through the 
raouutains to Aleppo, cioaeing the desert 
from Aloppo to Baghdad, ascending the 
Euphrates to Tleylab, and then descending 
the stream 1 o Bussorah, where he was during 
tlie siogo of that place by a Persian army in 
1776. He next vieiled Bombay, made a 
longthp Toj'Bge along the whole west coast 
of India, visiting all parts as far as Goa. He 
returned by way of the Rod Sea and Egypt, 
visiting Mocha, Suez, Cairo, and Rosatta. 
He gut as fur westward as Leghorn, wlioro 
he died in 1786. 

ParsouR bequeathed amanuscrlpt narrative 
of his travels to his brother-in-law, the Rot. 
John Borjew, by whose son (the Hev. John 
Pains noiqewofBristol)itTvaa edited andpub- 
"labcd in ISOSj under the title of ’Acoonnt of 
Travels in Asia and Africa,’ Loudon, 4to. A 
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paper by Parsons on ‘A Phenomenon at 
Bussorah’ appeared in 'Kicholson’s Journal* 
(London) in me same year. 

[Parsons’s Travels in Asia and Africa.] 

H. M. 0. 

PARSON^ ANDREW (1016-1084), 
dissenting minister, was son of John Par- 
sons of Milton, Somerset (Harl.Soc. Publ. v. 
193 : Lnn, History of Thame). Ho entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, matriculating on 
30 June 1684, in his eighteenth year, and 
proceeded B,A. on S Jiily 1636, and M,A. 
on 20 April 1638, Returning to his native 
county, he was beueflcod there for some years 
before tho outbreak of the civil wars. Being 
driven to London, he is said to have been 
sent to Wem, Shropshire, ‘ byPym when that 
town was garrisoned by the parliament’ 
(Calamt). But he does not appear to have 
been ni)pointcd to tho rectory before 23 June 
1646, when it was sequestered, and ho was 

S ited to it by tho committee for plun- 
ministers (cf. Addit. M8. 16071, ff. 
208J,207«). 

In 1048 ho signed the attestation of the 
ministers of Shropshire to tho truth of .losns 
Christ, in imitation of tho notion of tho 
London ministors. Under tho Common- 
wealth ho represented Worn as a member of 
the classical presbyleiy of Procs in tho pro- 
vince of Shropshire (Diaries and Letters <f 
Philip Henry, p. 34). As a royalist prosby- 
terion ho 'ran hazards when Charles passed 
with his amy to Worcester j ’ and he sent n 
horse and arms to aid Sir George Booth [q. y.] 
in his rising in Cheshire (CaTiAAIv). 

Parsons was in possession of Worn at the 
Restoration, but was prosecuted in August 
1660 for alleged soditious preaching against 
the king 'sinco .Tune 24 last’ (State Papers, 
Dorn. Car. II, xi. 117). According to Neal 
(iv. 271), he was fetched from his home in De- 
cember % six soldiers (see Cat.amt, Aecotmt, 
p. 666 j STLVnsTiiE, Itelig. Ba.vt, iii. 94). 
Parsons was tried at Shrewsbury boforo Lord 
Newport, Seijeant Turner, and others on 
38 and 39 May 1603 (Calnmy erroneously 
dates this second trial 1061). lie was Aned 
200T., and ordered to be imprisoned till the 
Ane Avns paid (me also Cotformists’ Fourth 
Plea, p. S2). Parsons remoined in prison 
three months, his living being ‘ presently ’ 
sequestered by the chancellor of LichAold. 
His pardon was then secured by Lord New- 
port. On 11 Sept. 1662 his Ane was remitted, 
and he was thereupon discharged from prison 
(State Papers, Dorn. Oar. II, entry book 7, 
No. 230). 

Parsons stayed in Shropshire till 1008 
(Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, p. 127). 


Removing to London, ho became assistant to 
Thomas Wadsworth at the Maid Lane pres- 
byterian conventicle in Globe AUey, Smith- 
wnrk, 1672-6 (WiLSOS', Dissenting Chvrohes 
iv. 164j Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. vii| 

16). On the death of Wadsworth, Itohatd 
Baxtersucceodedtothopa8torate,andParsons 

was called to the White Hart Yard congre- 
gation (Bridge Street, Covont G arden), Afret- 
wards Baxter also ministered at White Hon 
Yard. ‘ Dming the time that Mr. Baxter held 
the meeting-house (to 1082, when his con- 
gregation was dispersed), Mr. Andrew Paiv 
Bons preached there on one part of the day 
till the severity of tho times compelled him 
to desist ’ (Wilson, iii. 666). Ho died on 
1 Oct. 1 684 (soe L(fe ofPh Hip Henry, p. 267), 
and was buried in London. 

Parsons wrote : ‘ Servlceablo Oouiisol to 
an aillicted people, in a lottor to tho dis- 
troasod inhabitants of Wem in tho county 
of Salop, after tho dreadful Are which con- 
sumed tlint markot town, March 3, 1G70-7,' 
London, 1677. 

[Postor'a Ahimni Oxon. 1500-1714; Neal’i. 
Puritans, iv. 271 ; and authorities given aliore,] 

^y. A. 8. 

PARSONS, BARTHOLOMEW (1674- 
1042), divine, was a native of Komor8of,nnd 
of tho same family as Robert Porsoiis (1646- 
1610) [q. V.], tho jobuit. He entered Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1600, being thou aged 
sixteen or thereabouts, and graduated B.A, 
on 29 Jan. 1690-1600, M.A. on 0 July 1003, 
and B.D. on 28 May 1611, lie took holy 
orders, and preached froquontly ‘ in the part; 
about Oxford, being much followed and ad- 
mired for his hospitality and preaching.’ He 
was appointed chaplain to tho bishop of 
Salisbury, and in 1606 rector of Maunmg- 
ford-Briico, Wiltshire. In 1611 ho become 
rector of Collingboumc-Hiugston, on the 
presentation of tho dean and chapter of Win- 
chester, and in 1620 rector of Ludgcrshall, 
both in "VViltshire, holding tho latter in- 
cumbency till his death (of. State Papers, 
Dorn, cccxxvii, 29 June 1636). lie died in 
February 1641-2, and was buried under the 
south wall of the chancel of Ludgorshall 
church on 27 Feb. 1641-2. 

Of his sons, Bartholomew matriculated 
from Gloucester Hall on 7 Nov. 1034, and 
proceeded B.A. from Balliol on 81 Jan. 
l037-8. On 11 July 1048 it was reported 
to tho committee of both kingdoms at 
Derby House that he was committed prisoner 
to Peterhouso, Cambridge, for raising arms 
against the parliament. On 16 Nov. follow- 
ing he was disoharged (State Papers, Inte^ 
reguum, D xvi.) Another son, John, matri- 
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culated from Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
6 April 1638. 

Bartholomew the elder published eight 
sermons between 1616 and 1037 , the earliest, 
dedicated to William IlerbertjSarl of Pem- 
broke, was entitled: ‘The Barren Trees 
Doome. A Sermon preached at Newborg on 
the 6th day of August, being the day of his 
majesties most happy deliverance from the 
bloody conspiracy of the Earle of Gtowry and 
his brother Alexander,’ London, 1616. An- 
other, entitled ‘Boas and Ruth blessed, or 
a Sacred Contract honoured with a solemne 
benediction,’ Oxford, 1633, which was dedi- 
cated to ' my much respected friends Mr. 
Peregrine Tmstlethwaite the YongM, esq., 
and Mrs. Dorothy Thistlethwaite, his wife,’ 
was reprinted in vol. ii. of ‘Oonjuml Duty 
set forth in a OoUeetion of . . . weddin; 
Sermons,’ London, 1736, 12mo. A thin 
was ‘ preached at the funerall of Sir Francis 
Pele, baronet, at Collingbourne-Kingaton in 
the county of Wilts, on the 8 day of De- 
cember 1636,’ Oxford, 1636. Two were pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1637. 

[Paster’s Alamni ; Wood’s Athenoe Oxon. it, 

and Fasti, i. 200, 313 ; Shadwell’s Bogistrum 
Oriolensa, p. OS; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. In the 
church of OoIliogbourne-ICingston there is a 
monument to the memory of Parsons’s infant 
daughter, died 26 Fob. 1620, Information kindly 
'Sent by tlie Bev. H, F. Giibwn, rector of Colli ng- 
boume-Kingston.] W. A. S, 

PARSONS, BENJAMIN (1797-1866), 
congregational minister, was born on 16 Feb. 
1797 at Nibley in Gloucoslershire. Ilis 
father, Thomas Parsons (d, 1803), member 
of an old family of yeomen ostablishod at 
tJley in Qloaceslershire, wae pious and in- 
telligent, but unsuccessful in business. Ilis 
mother {d, 1813} was Anna Stratford, also 
of an old farmer family. After attending 
the parsonage school at Dursley and the 
jiprammar school at Wotton-under-Edgo, ho 
was apprenticed for seven years to a tailor at 
Frampton-on-Edge, During Ms apprentice- 
ship he made himself a good Latin scholar, 
and in 1816 became a teower at the Sunday- 
school then first establislied at Frampton. 
Tie joined the church in Lady Huntingdon’s 
connection at Eodborough Tahemacle in 
1821, and on 8 Sept, of the same year en- 
tered Oheshunt Oollege. After occupying a 
pulpit in Swansea for nine months in 18^, 
ana a short stay at Rochdale, he was or- 
dained to the church at Ebloy, near Stroud 
in Gloucestershiro, in August 1826. Ebley 
was the principal scene of his labom'S for , 
the rest of his life, A chapel had been , 
built in 1797, but there was no school, j 
Parsons at onco energetically devoted his I 


attention to the education of the people. He 
lectured to the men in the evening, esta- 
blished a night-school in a little chapel at 
Paken Hill, and started a provident fund in. 
1832. A day-school was opened in 1840. 
Great success attended his efiorts, and ho has 
been called the Oberlin of Glouceetor&lure. 
To support himself and his family he also kopt 
a school of a higher class in the parsonage. 
He preached at Ebley for the last time, owing 
to iu-health, on 24 Oct. 1864. He died on 
10 Jan, 1866, and was bnriod at Ebley, lie 
married, on S Nov. 1830, Amelia, daughter 
of SamuM 3?ry of Dovonport, by whom he 
had several children. 

Parsons was essentially a gospel preacher, 
bnt he had the reputation of ^plying his 
pnlpit to political purposes. Ho certainly 
strove to instil into his hearers what ho 
judged to be just views of the autl-slavery 
cause oad the repeol of the coru laws. But 
his three principal objects were the educa- 
tion of the peo^e on the voluntary system, 
temperanoo, and the strict observance of the 
Sabbath. His writings exhibit considerable 
humour, and on occasion a scathing sarcasm. 
His letters to his wife and children are full 
of a deep afiectiou. 

He published: 1, ‘Why have you become 
a Pcedobaptist P A Dialogue between Heze- 
kiah Hastie, a baptist, ana Simon Searohe, a 
Pasdobimtist ’ (under the pseudonym John 
Bull), Stroud, 1886. 2. ' Anti-BaoobUB,’ 

London, 1810; New York, 1810 (edited by 
J. Mor^); Loudon, 1843. 0. ‘TJioWino 
Question ^ttled,’ London, 1841. 4. ‘Tho 
Mental and Moral Dignity of W'omen,' 
London, 1842, 1840, 1866. 5. ‘Education, 
tlieBirtWglit of every Human Being,’ Lon- 
don, 1846; Leeds, 1864 (4th sd.) 0, ‘A 
Short Memoir of Elizabeth P. Parsons ’ (his 
daughter), Stroud, 1846. 7. ‘Buy the 

Truth and sell it not,’ London, 1846, 

‘ The Unconstitutional Ohorocter of the 
Government Plan of Education,’ London, 
1847 P 9. ‘Tracts for Fustian Jackets and 
Smook Frocks,’ Stroud, issued in penny 
numbers from the summer of 1847 to early 
in 1849. 10. ‘ A Letter to tho Clergy of 
tho Borough of Stroud,’ Strand, 1^47 P 
11. ‘ The Greatness of tho British Empire,' 
London, 1861 (the substance of lectures on 
English history delivered at Ebley, Stroud, 
and Cheltenham). 12, ‘A Letter to Ri- 
chard Oohden on the Impolicy ... of State 
Education,’ London, 1662. 13. ‘A Letter 
o the Earl of Derby on the Cruelty and In- 
jiisUce of opening the Crystal Palace on the 
Sabbath,’ London, 1863. 

[Hood’s Earnest Minister, a record of the 
Life • . • of Benjamin Parsons, passim. A pot- 
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trait is preflzsd. London Cat. of Books ; 
Grangelical Mag. 1866, p. 711; Allibone’s Diet, 
of English Literature.] B. P. 

PAESONS, EDWARD (1762-1833), 
congr^atiouol minister, descended from a 
good Irish family, was born in Stepney on 

16 July 1762, Being brought under the 
notice of the Countess of Huntingdon, he 
become one of the earliest stndents of her 
college at Treveoea. On leaving the college 
he went to Tunbridge Wells to minister iu 
Lady Iluntuigdon’s connexion, and thence to 
Norwich, where his health gave way under 
stress of work. Subsequently, after a brief 
ministry at Bristol, ha went to Wigan at 
the countess's request, and a good congi'ega- 
tion was formed there. He spent 1781 at 
the chapel atSt. Saviour’s Gate, York. Early 
in 1784 he went to London to take charge 
of the chapel in Mulberry Gardens, Wap- 
ping, but he soon retired from Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s connexion. Joining thecongnega- 
tionalists, he preached for some months at 
the independent church in Gannon Street, 
Manchester, and afterwards became assist- 
ant at the White Ohapel, Leeds. On 

17 Feb. 1786 the minister, John Edwards 
rq. V.], died, and Parsons succeeded him. The 
White Ohapel, though several times en- 
larged, haoame too small for the congrega- 
tion, and the present Salem Ohapel was 
built in 1791. From 1780 he preached 
annually for forty years at Tottenham Court 
Chapel. 

In 1796 Parsons took a very prominont 
part iu the establishment of the London 
Ikfissionary Society, of which he was a 
director for some years. In. August 1813 he 
assisted in organising an auxilio^ of the 
society at Leeds for tlie West Riding of 
Y'orkshire. He was one of the trustees of the 
‘ Evangelical Magazine ’ from its beginning, 
,in 1793, till his death. In 1832 he resigned 
his post at Leeds, but still occasionally 
preached in London. He died at Douglas, 
Isle of Man, ou 29 July 1883. 

Parsons was twice monied. By his second 
wife, a daughter of James Hamilton, M.D. 
(1740-1827), of Dunbar, and of Winterfleld 
Ilall, Belhaven, he had a large family, in- 
cluding Edward, noticed below, and James 
(1799-1877), separately noticed. 

Parsons was justly popular as a preacher, 
and in that capacity proved himself both 
practical and elomient. There ore portraits 
of him in the ‘ Evangelical Magazine ' for 
October 1797, and in Morrison’s 'Fathers 
and Founders of the London Missionary 
Society,’ 1844, p. 429. An engraving by J. 
Ogborne (after Singleton), representing Par- ■ 
sons in the act of preaching, was published 1 


in 1789. The face was afterwards olteredto 
that of Timothy Priestley [q. v.] 

Ho published many separate sermons, and 
of the numerous religious trocts which he 
issued between 1791 and 182^ the chief 
are: 1. Under the pseudonym ‘Vindex,’‘A 
Letter to the Author of a Oandid luqniiy 
[into the Democrat io Schemes of the Lis- 
sentera],’ Leeds, 1801 ; _2nd edit., entitled ‘A 
Vindication of the Dissenters against the 
Charge of Democratic Scheming.’ 'This was 
replied to by ' The Inquirer ’ in ‘ The Qniit 
of Democratic Scheming fully proved against 
the Dissenters,’ Bradford, 1802, when Par- 
sons retorted in an Appendix to his ‘ Vin- 
dication,’ and proclaimed ‘ The Inquirer ’ to 
be William Atkinson, lecturer, of Bradford. 
2. ‘ On Self-Possession in Preaching,’ Lon- 
don, 1832. 3. ‘ Tracis for Infant Ohurohes,’ 
London, 1832. lie also edited the works of 
Dr. Philip Doddridge [q>v.], Leeds, 1802-5, 

1811, and of Jonathan iMwards, Leeds, 1806 
(with Edward Williame) ; David Simpson’s 
'A Plea for tho Deity of Jesus,’ London, 

1812, with a memoir of the author, and a 
preface entitled 'The Spirit of Modern So- 
cinianism exemplified j ’ the works of Stephan 
Oharnock [q. vj, London, 1816, and with 
Thomas Scales and Richard Winter Hamil- 
ton [q. V.], ‘ A Selection of Hymns ... for 
the Use of the Protestant Dissenting Con- 
gregations of the Independent Ordeiy Leeds, 
J 822, 1835. He abridged N eel’s ‘ lUstoiy of 
the Puritans,’ London, 1812. 

EnwiK-D PaBBoiTB (1797-1844), the eldest 
son, born in 1797, entered the Homerbon 
Acadenw about 1812, and loft in December 
1817. lie was ordained to tho ministry of 
Sion Ohapel, Halifax, in 1818. From 1821 
to 1846 he assisted John Clayton (1764-1848) 
[q. V.] at the Weigh House in London, and 
ftom 1826 to 1829 was minister there in 
succession to Olayton. From Novomher 1880 
to April 1839 he was ministor at ths newly 
formed church in Harley Street, Bow. Salem 
Ohapel, Mile-i’nd Road, was built for him 
in 1839, and he remained there till his death, 
on 18 Nov. 1844, The building is now used 
as a Roman catholic ^ace of worship. He 
was a ti-ustee of the 'Evangelical Magazine’ 
in 1826 and 1827. 

His published works include ; 1. ‘ Histories 
of St, Bartholomew's Day,’ Halifax, 1824. 
2, ‘ History in all Ages ’ (anon.), London, 
1880, 1830 (9th edit.), 1849 (17th edit.), 
1868, 1867, 1861 (26th edit.) 3. * History 
of the Jews of all Ages’ (anon.), Leeds, 
1832, 4. ‘History of Leeds, Bradford, Wake- 
6eld,’ Sea,, Leeds, 1884, 6. ‘ The Tourist’s 
Oompauion . . . from Leeds and Selby to 
Hull,’ London, 1836. 8. ' Geography In aU 
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AffPs ’ London, 1868. Five sennons by him 
published in the ‘ Pulpil 
rMin.ira Conarogntionulism in Yoskshire, pp. 
lsiTl63-4. 174-6, 177, 180 208-9, 304-7, 
oM. Morison’s Fathers and Founders of tho 
Son Miswonory Society, pp 846-64} Pike’s 
AMient Meeting Houses, p. 872 ; Memorials of 
Ike OUTton Family. pP. 347 ; information from 
Mra FrMcis. Oroiioh House, Culehostor ; ohurcli- 
heok of Harley Street Chapel, commumo,ilod by 
Mr. Ssmnel Dean.] B. P. 

parsons, Mu8. ELIZA (d, 1811), 
novelist and dramnliat, was tlio only daugU- 
ter of a wine merchant of I’lynioutli niuni'd 
Phelp. At an early age aho raarriod Mr. 
pai'sons, a turpeiitino meroliant of Stone- 
house, near Plymouth. In coiiaequonce of 
losses in business caused by the Ainiirienn 
war Parsons moved to Loiiiloii, wbora, nt n 
house near Bow Bridge, formerly Iciiowii as 
the Bow China lloiisi', lie built wiirohonaos 
and workmen’s dwellings, and for throe years 
had every prospeot of suceoss. In 1782, how- 
evw, his property was deslroyod by tiro, and 
it is said that only Mrs. Parsons’s prosonco 
ofmind saved tho whole of How from dostriic- 
tion. She couragoonsly ordered the work- 
men’s houses to bo pulled down, and tluiB 
the spreading of the lire was prevented. 
Parsons was tUoroujton obliged to relinquish 
business, and obtained an (ippnintinent in 
the lord-ehambevlttin’e ollico at Ht. Jiwnee’s. 
Through the fovour of the MarcliionuHs of 
Salisbury, Mrs. Parsons was granted a small 
place in the samo deiinrtineiit. 

At her husband's deatli Mrs. Parsons 
turned to novel-writing as it moans of pro- 
viding for her children. Her Ilret hook, 
‘'The History of Miss Meredith,’ in two 
volumes, appeared in 1700. It was dedi- 
cated to the Marohioness of Salisbury, and 
among tho subscribers woro the Priueo of 
Wales, Mrs. P'itsihorbert, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Montagu [q. v.], and llornco Walpole. 

In 1792 she produced a play, ‘ The In- 
'trigues of a Morning; or an Iloiir at Paris.’ 
It was acted at Oovent fhvrdon on 18 April, 
for the benefit of Mrs. Mattocks, andropoalucl 
■for Hr. Hull’s bonofit at tho samo thoairo. 
Munden and FawooU took part in t.ho re- 
presentation. ’rho play, a poor vorsiou of 
MoliWs ‘ Monsieur de PourceaugniW!,' is a 
farce in two acts (GuNBS'f, Hist, of t/ia Slaae, 
vii. 70). 

She died on 6 Fob. 1811, at Ley tons! ono 
in Essex. Of her eight ehllilren, three sons 
and onedaughtor died before bur ; four daugh- 
ters, all married, survived her. 

Mrs. Parsons wvoto above sixty volumes 
of novels, but not one of them rises above 
mediocrity. Besides tho works already men- 


tioned, slio wrote : 1. ‘ The Errors of Edu- 
cation,’ 2 vols. 1792. 2. ‘Woman as she 

should be ; or Iho Memoirs of Mrs. Men- 
•nllo,’ 4 vols, 1 798, 3. ‘ The Oastle of Wol- 
fonbneh: a Qoi'man Story,’ 2 vols. 1793. 
4, ‘ Lucy,’ 3 vols. 1791. 6. ‘ Tho Voluntary 
Exile,’ 6 vols. 1705. 6, ‘The Mystorioujr 

WuMiing,’ 4 vols. 1706. 7. ‘ Women ns 
they nro,’ 4 vole. 170fi, 8. ‘ Murray Ilonso,' 
8 vols. 1801. 0. ‘Tho Convict; or Mavy 
Lientonant,’ 4 vols. 1807, Baber {Biot/r, 
Bmmatkn, i. 561-3) gives the following 
titles, but omits the dates of publication: 
10. ‘Ellon and J ulia,’ 2 vols. 11,' Tbo Oirl 
of tho Mountains,’ 4 vols. 12, ‘An Old 
Friond with a N ow Fooo,’ 3 vols. 1 3. ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Two well-known Families,’ 3 vols, 
14. ‘The Valley of St. Cothnrd,’ 8 vols, 

16, ‘ Tho Miser and his Family,’ 4 vols. 
lU. ‘Tho Peasant of Ardenne Fove8t,’4vols. 

17, ‘ Tho Mysterious Visits,’ 4 vols. Slio also 
translated inl80 1 six of Lnli'ontaino’s ‘Talos/ 
under the title of ‘ Love and tlratitudo.’ 

[Dakcr’s Diogr. Dmmnticii, i 681-3, ii, .328 ; 
Watt's Dibl. i)rit. , Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
iv. 873, 7th scr. i. 113; HonU Mag. 1811 pt. i. 
p. 106.] E, L, 

PARSONS, ELIZABETH (1740-1807), 
* tho Cock lame gliost,’ daughter of lliohartl 
Parsons, deputy narish elork of Bt. Hmnl- 
chre’s in the city ot London, was born in Ooek 
Lime, an obsouro turning between Newgale 
Htveet and West BmiUilleld, in 1749. Among 
other means of gaining a lii eliliood her fiitlior 
was ill the habit of lettioglodgiiips. One of 
his lodgovri in 1759 was ii certain Williiiiii 
Kent, a niitivo of Norfolk. Kent’s wife had 
died ill 1750, slioi'lly boforn liis arrival in 
lanulon, (mil while in Parsons’s house lie 
was privately living with his dueoiisod wifo’s 
sister Fanny l.yiies. The latter on one oo- 
cosiim. when [Cent was absent in tlio eoiiiitry, 
lied I'llisiihelli Parsons, a ‘ little nrtl'iil girl 
about eleven yoars of age,’ to sleep with lioi'. 
In tho night tlio sleepers wore disturbed by 
oxtrnordiiiiiry noises, which Fanny inter- 
preted ns tt warning of hor own dentil. 
Noigliboiirs wore oallocl in to bear the sounds, 
which conlinnod to ho lienrd in an iiitoi’- 
reitlout fashion until Kent and his sistor- 
in-law loft Ooek Lane, and wont to live at 
Bartlett. (Jnm't, Clevkenwoll. Tliore Fanny 
died on 2 Ii’oh, 1700, and hor coltin was laid 
in tho vault of Ht, John's Clntvoh. 

Tho noises in Cook Tjiuie ceased for a year 
and a half after Fanny loft, tho honso, but 
they reRomniencod in January 1762, shortly 
after the successful itislil.ntlon of a suit 
agiiiiist Parsons for tlio roeovovy of a debt 
by his old lodger Koiit. Elisabeth Parsons, 
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from whose bedstead the sounds emanated, 
pretended to have tits, and the household 
was continually disturbed by noises whieb 
were compared to the scratching of a cat 
upon a cane chair. Poisons alleged that 
these manifestations were due to the pre- 
sence of a ghost which he proceeded to in- 
tierrogate, the supposed ghost answering by 
means of negative and afSrmative hnodcs. 
In this way it was elicited that the spirit 
was that of the deceased lady lodger, who 
liad been poisoned by a dose of ‘red arsenic’ 
administered by Kent in a glass of nurl. 
This story was so well circulated that thou- 
sands of persons of all ranhs crowded to Cock 
Lane to hear ‘the ghost.’ The Duke of York 
and numerous other noblemen and leaders 
of fashion squeezed themselrea into the 
wretched room, lit by one tallow candle, 
and crowded to suffocation, where the mani- 
festations were supposed to take place. The 
'.fiances wore conducted in the dark by a 
female relative of Parsons named Mary Frazer. 
The ‘ ghost’ slgniffed its displeasure at any ex- 
pressions of incredulity by scratching, and 
was in consequence vulgarly designated 
‘Scratching Fanny,’ The sceptics among 
the visitors had to conceal their estimate of 
the matter, ‘ or no ghost was heard, which 
was no small disappointment to persons who 
had come for no other purpose^ (cf, Qent. 
Mag, 1762, p, 44, where minutes of the 
proceedings on 13 Jan. 1702 are given in 
luU), HoraoeWalpolo, in a letter to Mann, 
dated 29 Jan. 1762, states that he ‘stayed 
until post one, but the ghost was not ox- 
peoted until seven, when there are only 
prentices and old women.’ The metho- 
disls, he added, had promised contributions 
to the ghost's sponsors : ‘ provisions are sent 
in like forage, and all the taverns and ale- 
houses in the neighbourhood make fortunes.’ 
On 1 Feb, 1762 the Rev. Dr, Aldrich of St. 
John’s, Clerkenwell, assembled in his house a 
number of gentlemen and ladies, having per- 
suaded Parsons to let his child be carried 
thither and tested. The child was put to 
bed by several ladies at ten o’clock, and 
shortly after eleven the company, including 
Dr. Johnson, assembled in the girl’s bedroom, 
and with great solemnity requested the spirit 
to manifest its existence ; but although the 
girl declared that she felt the spirit like a 
mouse upon her bade, no sounds were heard, 
and Dr, Johnson expressed the opinion of 
the whole assembly that the child had some 
art of making or counterfeiting a particular 
noise, and that there was no higher agency 
at work. The account of this investigation, 
published by Dr. Johnson in the ‘Gentlc- 
tleman’s Magazine,’ gave the imposture its 


death-blow. Shortly afterwards Elizabetli 
Parsons was removed to another house and 
threats were held out that her father would 
be imprisoned in Newgate if she did not 
forthwith renew the rappings. Scratohinea 
and rappiiigs were heard in the coarse of the 
night. There are moderately good grounds 
for attributinjj the previous monifestations 
to ventriloquism. But the sounds on this 
occasion were found to issue from a niece of 
board which the girl had concealed in her 
clothing, and taken to bed with her. On 
10 July 1702 Parsone, his wife, and Mary 
Frazer were tried at the court of king’s bench 
before Lord Mansfield audaspeci^jury,and 
were convicted of conspiracy. Acler^man 
named Moore and one James, a tradesman 
who hod given countenance to the fraud* 
having agreed to pay Kent 600/, as compeni 
sation, were dismissed with a reprimand, 
Parsons was sentenced to appear three times 
in the pillory, and to be imprisoned for two 
ears; his wife and Frazer were sentenced to 
ard labour in Bridewell for terms respec- 
tively of one year and six mouths, The 
popularity of the imposture was shown by a 
publicsu bscription made ou behalf of Parsons, 
and by the demeanour of the mob when be 
stood in the pillory (Febriiaiy 1708). Biza- 
beth Parsons, who is said to have been twice 
married, died at Chiswick in 1807. Her 
second husband is described as a market gar. 
dener {London Scenos and London Peook. 

\ 1863). 

The affair was the occasion of the well- 
Icnown _ satirical poem ‘ The Ghost,’ by 
Churchill, who, 'confident in his powers, 
drunk with prosperity, and burning with 
party spirit, jumped at tbo opportunity of 
making fools of so monyphilosopliors.’ John- 
son was unmercifully ridiculed as Pomposo; 
but the transference of the caricature to the 
stage by Foote was averted by Johnson’s 
memorable threat. Tho impost ure was also 
ridiculed by Hogarth in bis famous plate 
entitled ‘ Credulity, Superstition, and Fana- 
ticism,’ 

[Oliver Goldsmith’s very rare Mystery Eo- 
vealed, 1 702, 8 vo, which is reprinted in Ounning- 
ham's edition of Goldsmith’s Works, 1854, vol. iv, ; 
cf. Notes and Queries, 3rd sor. viii. 371 ; Gent. 
Mug. 1762, passim ; Ann. Eegistor, 1702; Wil- 
son’s "Wonderful Oharoctors, ii. 104-26 ; Thorn- 
bnry’s Old and Now London, ii. 436 ; Timbs’s 
Romance of London, i, 497 ; Wheatley and Onn- 
ningham’e London Past and Present, i, 432; 
Extracts concerning St Sepulcliro’s Parish (Riit. 
Mils. 18896) ; OhurcIiiU’s Poems, 1864, ii. 208, 
and Aldino edition, 1892, ii. 32; Lang’s Cock 
Lane and Common Sense, 1894; Walpole^s Corre- 
spondence, cd. Cunningliain.) T. S. 
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"pAiioNSrELIZABETIl 08^-1873), 

liyW^ltex^waalhedaugMeronV.Roote, 

minister of Tavietoclr, Doron- 



and died at Plymouth 

to 1844 she conducted a class lor youug 

-onle in her father’s chapel, and for them 
Re wrote several hymns, eighteen of which 
vrees afterwards printed by one of har pupils 
for nriiate circulation, under the title of 
< Willing Class Hymns.’ Two have become 
-noptilar, 'Jesus, wo love to meet/ and ‘O 
Happy Land I 0 Happy Land ! and others 
.ire Miind in various collootioiis. She wrote 
a few hymns for adults, but these have only 
been printed for private use. 

[Julian's Diedonary of Hymnology ; Oariett 
Hordei’s Hymn Lovor-l J . C. H. 

PABSONS, FllANOM (Jl. 17(13 178.1), 
portrait-painter, was a etudont nl the draw- 
ing academy in St. Marlin’s Lane. In I7<i.1 
he exhibited at the Society of Artist s’ exhi- 
bition in Spring Qardi’iis portraits of an In- 
dian chief and of Miss Davies tlie actress. 
Parsons was a inemhor of the Tncoimorated 
Society of Artists, and served as direelor 
in 177B and the following years, and as 
their treasurer in 1776. A portrait of .Tames 
Brindley [q. v.] the en^^ineer, by Parsons, 
was engraved in meiS^otint hy U. Dunkarton 
in 1770, and publiahod by Parsons at his 
house in Great Ormond Stroct, London, 
rhe s.iine portrait was also engraved hy 
Cook (Evans, Cat, p. 39). Another portrait 
of Ounne Shoto, a Ohorokeo chief, by Parsons, 
was ennaved in mezzotint hy J. MeArdell. 
Ashemd not succeed greatly in portraiture, 
Parsons latterly kept a sliou as a dealer in 
and restorer 01 vioturos. lie e.xhibilcd for 
the last time in 1783. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Clinluiiei' .Smit h’e 
British Mezzotinto Portraits ; Oaliiloguos of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists.) L, 0. 

PAKSOHS, Mns. GEIfTRUDIil (1813- 
1891), novelist, fourth daughter of John 
Hext of Treuarraii, Cornwall, captain in tho 
32nd foot, who died 80 Juno 1838, hy 
Elizabeth, youngest datiglUer of Thomas 
Stanifortli of Liverpool, was born nl Ro- 
itormel, near Lostwithiol, in Ooruwall, on 
19 March 1812. She joined tlio clmroli of 
Rome in 1844, and on 8 A]iril 1845 was 
married at tho liomaii catholic chapel of 
fit. Nicholas at Exetor to Daniel Piu-sons, 
ton of John Parsons, vicnr of Sherborne. 
Daniel Parsons, horn in 1811, matrieulatod 
from Oriel College, Oxford, on 20 May 
1828, graduated B.A. 1832, and M.A. 1835. 
lie served for a short time under his fiithor 1 

NOL. XV. * 


as curate of Harden, Wiltshire, and was 
then curate of St . .Tomos’s, Longtoii, Stafford- 
shire, until 1841. In 1843 he joined the 
church of Home, and on 22 Sept. 1870, 
under the Clerical Disabilities Relief Act, 
resigned his Anglican orders. Tie died at 
Stuart’s Lodge, Malvern Wells, Woreester- 
tliiro, oil 5 July 1887. In 1830 he edited 
‘ The Diary of Sir II. Slingshy, Bart., with 
Notices ,ind a Oeiicological Memoir,’ and in 
1838 printed a volume of ‘Plain Parochial 
SormoiiB.' 

After her marriage Mrs. Pnrsona lived 
for some time at Begbrooke, Preiichay, 
near Bristol. .She was a deeply religious 
woiniin of decided views, and charitable to 
the poor. She was a great benefactor to 
the mission of Little Malvern. 

From 1846 onwards she wrote n long 
series of laics and novels, chielly with tlii' 
object of serving tho church of her adoption. 
Hhe also edited ' Tho IVorkniaii, or Life and 
Leisure: a Magazine ef Literature and In- 
formation,’ twonty-ilvo numbers, 7 .Tan. to 
24 .Tune 1865, niid its rout inunt ion, 'Thi' 
Literary Workman, or Life and Jjeisure,’ 
29 July to SO Dec, 1805. To the ‘ Lami),' 
‘Oneo a Week,’ ‘Notes nud Quories,’ and 
‘ London Society ' she was a frequent 
contributor. She died at Toignmouth, 
Devonshire, on 12 Feb. 1891, leaving no 
cliildren, iind was buried at the Ih'iory 
OluiToh, Little hlalvorn, on 17 Feb. 

Her chief works, some of which do not 
hear her imrao, were : 1. ‘ Thornhorri 
Abbey: a Tale of tho Estiiblmlied Ohureli',’ 
1840. 2. ‘Joe Baker/ 1863. 3. ‘Edith 
Mortinior, or Trials of Life at iMortimer 
Manor/ 1857. 4. 'Emma’s Cross; u Tale,’ 
1850. 5. ‘ Oi'orgH Morton, tho Boy and tho 
Man/ 1869. 6. ‘Aftornoons with Mrs. 

Maitland : a Book of JInusohold Instruction,’ 
1860. 7. ‘Tho Life of St. Ignatius of 
Loyola/ 1800. 8. ‘Dyrhington Court, or 
tho Story of .Tohn .Tulian’s Prosperity ,’ 1861 . 
9. ‘Uitlll Bayiinrd’s .Story,’ 1801. 10. ‘ The 
Romance of Olimvenidi',’ 1807, 3 vols. 

11. ‘Ursula's Lovo Riory/ 1809/ 3 vols. 

12. ‘ Avico Ardon : tho Old JMnn’s Itomouoe/ 
1870. 151. ‘Sun and Shade,’ 1871, 3 vols, 
1 1 . ‘ Tho Villngo of Downe : a short Uhvoiiiole,’ 

1873. 16. ‘Beautiful Edith,’ 1873, 3 vols. 
16. ‘The Story of Fordinglon Hall,’ 
187:5. 17, ‘Twolvo Tales for tho Young ,’ 

1874. 18. ‘Married Trust/ 1874, 3 vols. 

19. ‘Major Vandermoro,’ 1870, 8 vols. 

20. ‘ Wrecked and yavod/1878. 21, ‘ Under 
'I’emptation,' 1878, 3 vols. 22. ' Tho Lifu 
of 8t. Oolotto, the Reformer of the Threo 
Orders of St, Francis/ 1879. 23. ‘Love- 
knots/ 1881, 3 vols. 24. ‘Tho Sisters of 
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Lady well,’ 1881 . 26. ' Thomas IlLleton, Ilia 
Pamily and Friends,’ 1890. 

Mrs. Parsons also wrote the greater por- 
tion of * Rhymes Qny and Grave,’ 1864, and 
many smidl boohs for children. 

[Tablet, 28 Feb. 1891, p. 848; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Oormib. 1874-82, pp. 426—7, 
1801; Boaae’s Collect. Comuh. 1890, p. 663; 
information from A. S. Belt, oaq., Tronarrnn, 
St. Austell.] G- 0. B. 

PAIlSO]!irS,HU]MrHREi:(1676P-1741), 
lord mayor of London, thhd and only sur- 
viving son of Sir John Parsons (lord mayoi* 
in 1703), by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Humphrey Beano of Epsom, was born about 
1676 (^ndon Magaxine, 1741, p. 162). Sir 
John Parsons represented the borough of 
Reigate in every parliament (except tho Oon- 
vention parliament and that of 169^ from 
1086 to 1717, the year of his death. His son 
Humphrey carried on a successful business as 
a brewer in A.ldgato, and had in his^hands 
the principal export trade in bear to Franco. 
The goods which he sent to that country were 

exempted from import duty, a privilege which 

he owed to tho personal favour of Louis XV. 
Parsons is said to have bean brought under 
(be king’s notice during hunting, a sport to 
which he was pn.ssionate]y addicted. His 
spirited English courser outstripped the vest, 
and, in contravention of tho usual etiguottc, 
brought him in at the death. In response to 
the king's inquiries, Parsons was mofioiously 
described to him as ‘un chevalier de Mnlte.’ 
At an interview which followed. Parsons 
offered his horse, which had ottraoted the 
king’s admiration, for his majesty’s accept- 
ance. The horse was accept ed, and the king, 
Avho showed him every mark of favour, pre- 
sented him, on 10 Feb. 1731, with his por- 
trait set in diamonds. This stoiw, told by 
llughson (Edward Pugh) in his ‘ Iliotory of 
London’ (li. 196), is cowoLoratad by other 
writers. A broadside of 1 741 , in the British 
iluseum (fol. 1872, a. [177]), entitled ‘A 
Hymn to AldermnnParsons, our Lord Mayor,’ 
describee bim as a churchman, an incor- 
ruptible tory, and as being proof against the 
bribery and wiles of the whigs. It then 
proceeds; 

In Franca ho is veapectod, 

The French King does agree 

That he should bring his beer 
Over there duty free, 

(See also Catalogue qf SatinealPi'mta in the 
British Museum, div. 1 , ii. 717-18.) 

Parsons was a msmber of the Wax 
Chandlers’ Company, of which he was ad- 
mitted a freeman on 7 March 1720 ; ho was 
chosen master on 2 Aug. 1722, hut was 
excused serving at his request. This being 


a minor company, he was, according to ens- 
tom, translated upon his election as lorf 
mayor to one of the twelve ^at companies 
viz., the Grocers’. He was Mected alderman 
of Portsoken in March 1720-1, served tit 
office of sheriff in 1722, and was president of 
Bridewell and Bethlehem Hospitals from 
1726 till his deatli in 1741. He nnaucceiis. 
fully contested Beignte in the same year, bat 
represented Harwich in the lost poi'liamont 
of George I, and the Oity of London in tie 
first two of George IT. He became loid 
mayor on 20 Oct. 1730, and wos highlr 
popular during his year of office. Aportrait 
of him in hunting dross appeared on the Bat 
pi^e of the ‘ Grub Street Journal ’ for 3 Dec,, 
with verses in Latin, French, and English, 
and, on oaoh side, ' The character of a good 
Lord Srayor drawn by the late Dr. Atter- 
bury. Bishop of Roohostor.’ 

Parsons had the unusual distinction of 
being elooled a second time to the chief 
magistracy in 1740 (cf, Jouvnal of the Shriee- 
altg of Richard Ilnare, B<iq., in the gem 
1740-1741, Bath, 1816). Parsons’s pageant 
in his second mayoralty was of unusual 
splendour, tho stale coach being for the first 
1 ime drawn by six horses gaily doooratedw ith 
trappings. On this occasion the Mowing 
broadsides wore printed : ‘ A new Song made 
on . . . Humphrey Parsons, Esquire, now 
our great and good T,ord Maym-’ (British 
Museum, 1872, a. [170]), and ‘ Whittington 
revived, or a City m triumph, on Alderman 
Parsons being cho.son twice Lord Mwoi of 
London’ (British Museum, 1876. f, l.[120]). 
Parsons died, during his second mayoralty, 
on 21 March 1741, and was succeeded a, 
lord mayor by Aldovman Daniel Lambert. 
No instance of the death of a lord mayor in 
his mayoralty had occurred siiico that of Sir 
John Shorter in 1088. 

Bosidee his ‘ raansion-hoiise,’ called The 
Hermitage, which probably^ adjoined his 
browory at St. Katuerino’s in the eaatera 
district of tbo oity. Parsons inherited the 
family estotes at Koigate on his father's 
death in 1717. Those comprised Reigate 
Priory, piirohasod by Sir John from the 
niece of Viscount Avalon under an act of par* 
linmont obtained for the purpose on 16 April 
1077 j Dorking Priory, the tithes of which, 
producing 160?. yearly, ho soLllodonhis wife 
as her jointure ; and the advowson of Mioldfr 
linm rootory. Ha married, on 18 April 
1610, Sarah, the daughter of Sir Ambrose 
Orowloy or Ornwley, by whom he had a son 
John and two daughters— Sarah, who maiv 
ried Jomns Dunn ol Dublin ; and Anne, who 
married Sir John Ilinde Cotton, hart. 1I» 
wife died on 28 Jan. 1769. Parsons's wiU, 
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^ed 29 April 1725, ■with a codicil of Kqiim’e, Jjondoii, and -was intimate with 
05 March 1740) jPoUcbs, Mead, StuUelcy, and many iello-w-. 

of OantoTbuvy on 24 March 1741 of the Royal and Autuiuiirian Societies, II<- 
tSnurway 07)' All ms proporty was dc- waa also a friend of Dr. Alatthuw Maly [q.v.], 
vised to ms wife and three children, the iwr- whodi-ow up an account of his writings on 
tionsofthelattor during their minovil.y being medicine and natural history, printed in Ni- 
held bv his wife as trustee on their bohaH'. chols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes’ (v. 474). lie 
After his death his family seem to have was elected P.R.S. on 7 May 1741, and was 
lived much in Paris. At the lord mayor's assistant foreign sBerolnryoi'the society about 
ball in October 1741, Horace 'Walpole noted 1760. He was also P.S, A., and a member of 
the presence of ‘the Parsons family from the Spalding Society and of the Society of 
Paris who are admired too and adds in a Arts. As a practitioner Par.^onswas careful 
note that they were the sou and daughter and hinnano, and is described as' obeerfnl and 
of Aldermen Parsons, ‘a .Taeobite brewer.’ decent in conversation.’ Howasafliito-playcr 
Qoldsniith,mhis‘Hoaoriptionof an Author’s and a good drauglilsmau. In 1709 Parsons 
Ped"obamber,’ celebrates ‘ Parsons’s block prepared, on account of ill-honlth, to retire 
champaign.’ horn bisprofossion,andinJuno 1709sold his 

An elegy 'To the Jlcmovy of Humphry books and fossils. He died at his house in Red 
Parsons, Esquire, who died 21 March 1741. LionSquiiroon4Aprill770(G'«it,M?^. 1770, 
By J. B., S'.SAf.Af.,’ was publislicd as a p. 190), after a week’s illness, in the sixty- 
large copperplate engraving. A tablet in- sixth year of his age. Ho was buried in his 
scribed with the elegy ie avmnoimtod by a family vault atllondon, but, in acoovdauoe 
Dronp of allegorical ligurea which sarroiiiid with liis wishes, not until 21 April. The 
the bust of Parsons. It is designed and inseription on his tomb doscribes him as a 
drown by 11. Gravelot, and engraved by G. sliidonl of anatomy, antiquities, language, 
Scotin. There are two moaisotint three- and the flue arts. In the preface to liLs ‘Re- 
quarter-longth portraits of Parsons: one in mains of Japlict,' Parsons states that he at- 
his robes as lord mayor, published by W. tained a toleviibloknowlodjju ofaiioinnt Irish 
Banks i the other painted by Bllys in 17;i0, and Welsh Parsons married in 1730 Miss 
and engraved by Faber. Tboro is also a Blmaboth Reynolds, and had by her two sons 
large allegorical plate in praise of, and dmli- and a diuightor, who died yniiug. By his 
cated to, Pareons, with a portrait in a mo- wiU, dated Dolobcr 1766, he loft his whole 
dallion engraved by W. P. properly to Lis wife, who died 8 Aug, 1786 

[Authorities above cited; City Records; Eo- iGent.'Mug. 1780, ii. 715). Two povtraiti 
cords of the IVax Ohaudlara’ aoiiipatiy ; Gout, of Parsons, by Boinainin Wilsim and Wells, 
Mng. I7il, pp. J62, 101 ; Manning and Brays tho fotmov painted in 1762, and now in the 
Histuryef Surrey, i. 202, 304, fiOl, 003)008, li. National Portrait fliillory, Loudon, ore re- 
639; Cataloguo of Prints (Gnildhall Library); forced to in Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes ’ 
Memoira of the Society of Grub Street, 1737, (y. 487) ; one of these appears to have been 
i. 214-16, 239-41.] 0. W-ir. ongi-avcd by Dighton (IfiVAir.'*, Cntiiloffitf, p. 

PARSONS, JAMES (170r)-l770)iphyBi- 283), but there is no D.xnuiplo in tho ptinl- 
cian Olid antiquary, was born in March 1706 room of the British Museum, 
at Barnstaple, Devonshire, lie was odu- In addition to numerous oontribul ions to 
cated in Dublin, his father having removed tho ‘Philosophical Transact ions’ (see Lit. 
to Ireland on receiving the appointiuoiit of Anectl. v. '176 f.), Parsons publislicd the fol- 
barraok-master at Bolton, lie acted for n lowing: — 1, ‘ Pr.ulectnri J. P. , , .Elonchus 
time as tutor to Lord Kingston, but after- Gynaicopatholngicus ot Obstolrioarius,’ &c. 
vvards went to Paris, whore he studied modi- (on tliedisoasnsof women), Loudon, 1741, 8vo. 
cine for several years. Ho took tho dngi'oo k ‘ A hloolianical and Critical Enquiry into 
of doctor of medicine at Rhoims on 1 1 J uno tho Nature of Ilorinaphroditos,’ London, 
1736. A montli_ later he carao to London 1741, Kvo (exposing popular errors on tho 
with letters of introduction from Paris to suMool). 3. 'A Description of tlio Human 
Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Moad, and Dr, James Drmary Bladder., (Aogrtlior -with] Ani- 
Douglas (1676-1742) [q. v.l Ho assisted madvorsions on Litliontriptio Medicines, par- 
Douglas in his auatomioal studies, was liciilarly those of Mrs. Etophons,’ London, 
through his interest appointed physician to 1742, 8vo. 4. ‘The Orooniau Lecture on. 
thepublio infirmary of St. Qiles in 1788, and Musoular Motion,’ London, 1 746, 4to. 6/Tho 
■was introduced into extensive obslelii'icprnc- Microscopical Theatre of Seeds} being a 
tics. He was admitted a licentiate of iho short View of tho . . . Marks, OharacfcM. 
College of Physicians on 1 April 1761, Oonlnnts and . . . Dhnonaions of . . . Seeds,’ 

Per mnny years Parsons lived in Red Lion vol. i, (only), London, 1746, 4to. 0. ‘ Human 
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Physiognomy explained in the Croonian Lec- 
tures on Musciuar Motion,' London, 1747, 
4to. 7. ‘ Philosophical Observations on the 
Vnology between the Propagation of Ani- 
juals and that of Vegetables (with Hemarbs 
onthe Polypus),’ London, 1762^ 8vo, 8, ‘Re- 
mains of Japhet ; being Historical Enquiries 
into the Ailinity and Origin of the European 
Languages,’ London, 1767, 4to, 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, espec. v. 472-80; 
lihink’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 1 7fi f. , Brit. Hus. Oat.] 

W.W. 

PAItSONS, JAMES (1762-1847), divine, 
bom in 1762, was son of the Rev. James 
Parsons of Cirencester, Gloucestershire. He 
entered 'Trinity College, Oxford, but subse- 
quently migrated to Wadham College, from 
which ho matriculated on 16 Dec. 1777 
(PosOTB, Alumni Own. 1716-1886, iii. 
1076). He graduated B.A. in 1781, and 
M.A, in 1786, In 1800 the corporation of 
Gloucester presented him to the perpetual 
curacy of Newnham with Little JDean, 
Gloucestershire. He proceeded B.D. in 
1816 from St. Alban Hall, Oxford, of which 
he was for some years vice-principal. Ho 
died on 6 April 1847. His eldest daughter, 
Sophia, married, on 28 May 1823, Alo.\andor 
Niooll [q. V.] His library was sold in J uno 
1847. 

Parsons was a good classical and oriental 
<-uholar. Shortly after 1806 he returned to 
Oxford, at the invitation of the delegatus of 
the Clarendon Press, to undertake the con- 
tinuation of the ' Oxford Soptuagint,’ which 
had been interrupted by the death of its pro- 
jector, Robert Holmes (1748-1806) [q. v.] 
He completed it in 1827. He published a 
learned volume of ‘ Sermons, partly Critical 
and Explanatory,’ 8vo, London, 1836, with 
valuable notes, and edited the ‘ Sermons ’ of 
his son-in-law, Alexander Niooll, regius pro- 
fessorofHebrewatOxford, 8vo, Oxford, 1830, 
with a memoir of his life, 

[Qant, Mag. 1847 pt. ii. p. 103 ; Clergy List 
for 1847 ; Cut. of Library of Lond, Institution, 
IV. 3 -13; Niooll's Sermons, ed. Parsons, intro- 
duction ; Parsons's Sermons, Prelaco ] (>. G. 

PARSONS, JAMES (1799-1877), 
preacher, second son of Edward Parsons 
(1762-1883) [q.v.], was born in Leeds on 
lO April 1799. After attending the school 
of the Rev. William Foster of Little Wo^- 
house, Leeds, he was articled, in 1814, to 
the firm of Tottie, Richardson, & Gaunt, 
solicitors, in Leeds. In 1818 he accompanied 
one of the partners to London, whuro he 
studied literature and practised oratory at 
debating societies. In January 1820, on tho 
death of his mother, he abandoned tho law, 


and, resolving to become a mlniatM 
lered in the autumn the academy at Tfl” 
(afterwards Airedale College, and’ in iste 
combined with Rotherham Acad 
the United College, Bradford), 
course of study, which, in his case 
limited to two years on account of i,, 
proficiency in literature and nlnmi, . ! ) i* 
preached not only in tho neighhonrmffvil 
lages, but also at the Finsbury Tabemado 
and Tottenham Comt Chapel in London 
In 1822 he accepted a call to Lendal nii fijj' 
York. Ilis sermons attracted laim con- 
gregations. Since no further enlatgemenfs 
were possible to Lendal Chapel, the new 
Salem Chapel was erected and was onenal 
on 26 July 1830. In 1870, when hia eye. 
sight b^an to fail him, he retired froi 
Salem Oliapel and settled at Hmosete 
where ho took occasional pulpit duties." L 
1873 he was elected the first president o{ 
tho Yorkshii-o Congregational Union md 
Home Missionary Sneioty . He died on 200ct. 
1877, and was buried at York on the 26tli! 
lie married, in 1828, Mary Mullis, dsn^tci 
of John Wilks (nttornoy in London, and foi 
many years M.P. for Boston in Linoolnshirei 
and granddaughter to Matthew Wilks [q.v,] 
By her he had ono son, who died youngj^and 
four daughlei'K, who survived him. Tor. 
traits of him are in vol. xxv. of the 'Pulpit,' 
and in Evans and lluriulairs ‘Pulpit 
morials,’ p. 343. 

‘James Parsons of York’ was the most 
rcmarkaklo pulpit orator of his time. Trained 
for the law, he spoke liko a special pleader, 
audaddrossed his congregation as an eloquent 
bnrristor would a jury. Ills power of holdmg 
his hearers enthralled was rarely equalled. 
His sermons, always most carefully prepared, 
wore perfect in mot hod and arrangement, and 
manifosled minute acquaintance with the 
Scriptures. But tho most tender pleadings 
and solemn warnings invariably found place 
in his oratory. Ills snrmons hare been re- 
peatedly appropriated by other preaobeis (cf. 
the JPulpit for 1839, p. 161, with that for 
1869, p. 249). 

IIi.s piiblishod works inoludo : 1. ‘Excite- 
ments to Exertion in tho Cause of God,’ 
York, 1827, 3rd edit. 2. ‘ Sormone, Critical 
ond Explanatory,’ London, 1830; 1837, 4tb 
edit. Many of his sermons, chiefly preached 
at tho Tabernacle, Toltenliam Court Chapel, 
and Surrey Chapel, wore published in the 
* Pulpit ’ betwoen 1824 and 1861. Selections 
from them wore reprinted in 1849 and 1867. 

[Miiill’s Oungregatiomilism in Yorksliite, p. 
389 ; York Herald, 22 Oct. 1877 ; Loede Mercury, 
22 Oct. 1877 ; Oongrogntioimlist, 1877, pp. 748- 
753; Congregational Magaaino, 1831, 229- 
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MTE^rticRoviow, 1831, p. 237; Notice by 
f V WJlisms in Evans aiid HurndaU s Pulpit 
343-80; Pulpit, xvi. 260-2, 
^5 Tie best account of b's powois ns n 



5,5; fnSition from Miw Parsons of^Mvo- 

gate.] ‘ * 

parsons, JOHN (A 1038), OMnnisl 
and composer, is said to be the sonof Robort 
Parsons (d. 1670) [q. v.], musician. In 1616, 
upon the recommendation of the dean of 
Westminster, he woe elected one of the 
uarish clerks and organist of St, Margaret’s, 
Wtminster, On 7 Dec. 1621 he waa ap- 
pointed organist and master of the choristers 
^Westminster Abbey, receiving 161 yearly, 
besides 861 13s. id. for the charge of tho 
children. Parsons died in 1023, and was 
buried on 3 Ang. in tho Abbey oloial era. IIo 
uas survived by his wife Jane, and his chil- 
dren— 'William, Dorothy, and Tlioinasine. 
The following lines by Onmden refer to John 
Parsons : 

Beatli, passing by and hoaring Parsons play, 
Stood much amazed at his depth of ekill, 
And said, ‘ This artist must •with mo away ’ 
(Por death beroaTos us of the bettor still). 
But let tho quire, while he keeps time, sing 
on. 

For Arsons rests, his service being dona. 


A burial service by Parsons is proservod 
among the Barnard MSS. in tho Royal 
College of Music. 

[.luthoritiesoited for article Parsons, Romtn'r; 
Camden's Remains, 1674, p. 649 ; Ohpstor's 
Tfestminster Registers ; 'will rogiaUtred in the 
court of the Beau and Chapter of 'Westminster, 
proved 21 Rot. 1628.] L, M. K. 

PARSONS, JOTIT? (1742-1785), phy- 
sician, son of Major Parsons of tho dragoons, 
who resided prmomally in Yorkshire, 'was 
bom pt York m 1742. lie was educated at 
Westminster School, being admitted a king’s 
BcbolBi in 1766. In 1750 he wae elected to 
Christ Church, Oxford, whore ho mat riculat nd 
on 19 June. IIo graduated B.A. 27 April 
1763, and M.A. 6 June 1706. As an under- 
graduate he contributed a liatin odo to 
the 'Oxford Poems’ (1761) on tho death of 
George 11. lie eubscnuontly studied medi- 
cine at Oxford, London, and Edinburgh, 
evinced a preference for natural history and 
botany, and while at Edinburgh in 1768 
was awarded the Hope prize medal for tho 
best Hortus Siccus. In 1700 (or 1767) he 
was elected the first professor of onatomy on 
the foundation of Drs. Ereind and LO 0 at 
Christ Church, Oxford, though alill without 


a medical degree. He graduated M.B. on 
12 April 1769, and M.D.22 Juno 1772. lie 
was elected reader in anatomy in ihe uni- 
yorsity in 1769, physician to the Radcliffi* 
infirmary 0 May 1772, and first clinical pro- 
fessor on Lord Lichfield's foundation 1780-5 
Under his direction a commodious anato- 
mioal theatre 'was built at Oxford. Parsons 
was admitted a candidate of the "Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians on SO Sept. 1774, and 
follow exactly a year later, SO Sept. 1776 
In 1784 he delivered the llarveian oration, 
lie died of fever on 9 April 1786, and was 
buried in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
whoro them is a white marble gra'vcstone to 
hismemo]^. In July 1772 ‘Dr. JohnPorsons' 
was married to Miss Anne llough (Oent, 
Mag. 1772, p. 890). 


[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. ; Woloh’s Alumui 
Wastmon. p. 364 ; Wood's Hist and Antiquities, 
ii 886, ill. 616; Horvoy’s Oratio ox Harvwi 
instiluto for 1786 ; Foslor’s Alumni Oxon. 1714- 
1886; ' A Select Account of the Into Br. John 
Parsons, profoesor of anatomy in the uni varsity 
of Oxford,' 1786, reprinted from thoEdiubnrgh 
Medical CommenlaricH, x. 322.] IV. A. S. 

PARSONS, JOHN (1701-1819), bishop 
of Potorborough and master of Balliol Ool- 
logo, Oxford, was son of Isaac Parsons, 
butler of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, 
and his wife Alice (both of whom ore buried 
in the cloisters of that collogo). Born in tho 
parish of St. Aldatos, Oxford, ho was baptised 
in St. Aldatos church on 0 July 1761. lie re- 
ceived his early education, first at the school 
attached to Christ Church, and subsequently 
at Magdalen College school. In his six- 
teenth year ho was admitted atWedham on 
26 June 1777, and was olocted a scholar of 
the onllogo on .SO Juno 1780, He graduated 
B.A. in 1782, and M.A. in 1786. Xlie other 
degrees wore B.I). and D.D., both in 1799. 
He was elected follow of BaUiol on 29 Nov. 
1786, and in July 1797 w,qe presonled by the 
collogo to the united livings of All Saints 
and St. Leonard's, Colchester. On 22 Jan. 
1798 ho married Miss Elizabeth Parsons, 
probably a cousin, at St, Aldates church, 
and on tho 14tli of tho following November 
he was elootod masior of Balliol. That office 
ho hold till his death. From 1807 to 1810 he 
-was vico-chanoollor of the univevsiiy. 

With tho mostorslup of Dr, Pai'sons the 
real revival of Balliol, and it may bo said 
of the university jgonorally, hopjaii. He made 
the collogo examination a reality, and thus, 
in conjunction withDr.Eveloigh, provost pi 
Oriel, ho gave tho lend to tlie university in 
making the examinations, whioh had do- 
gonomtod into a discroditablo farce, also a 
roality. In conjunction with Dr. Evoleigh 
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lie also elaborated the new examination 
statute of 1801, liywbicli iiniver'.ity lionoiira 
wore for the first time awarded for real 
merit ; and lie was one of the first ex- 
aminers, the earliest class list under the new 
system appearing in 1813. lie was for many 
years ‘ (he lending, or rather the working, 
raembei ’ of the Hebdomadal board. By the 
success of the experiment at Balliol he may 
be said to have laid the foundation of the 
collegiate tut orial system. Pardons had great 
■sympathy with the uudergraduate.s, and was 
muoh respected by them. When he first be- 
came ma'jter ‘ the junior common room was 
reported to be in a very bad state, lie soiit 
for i.lie “book of rules,” and, after examining 
it, put it on tlie fire, sending for the leading 
members of the junior common room to see 
it hurning, and thus put an end to the in- 
-tilntioii’ (JowniT, MS. Letter). Richard 
.Tpnkyns [q. v.l, who sucoeeded him as master, 
was tutor unuer him, and when Paraoiis was 
made a bishop was appointed vice-master, 
vigorously seconding Ins administration of 
the college. 

Though the warm advocate of all reforms 
ealcidalod to promote the welfare of hia col- 
lege and of the university, ho was in priii- 
tiples a strong tory. Against all'iimovn- 
t ions,’ either in university or polit ical matt ors, 
he fought manfully, and ho was firmly op- 
jiosed to catholic emancipation, llo was the 
senior of the tliroe heads of houses who, on 
the death of the Duke of Portland in 180D, 
proposed Lord Eldon for the ohanocllorahip 
of the univeisity, to which Lord Grenville 
was elected (EiiDOK, Life, ii. 11"). 

This and other services rendered to the 
lorypiiity in the university marked him out 
for preferment. In 1810 he was appointed 
- Mie deanery of Bristol, and in]813hewns 
ited to the chapter living of Weave in 
et, which he held in comnu ndnm till h is 
In 1813 he was raised to the bishopric 
hovough, on the death of Dr. Spencer 
(1739-] 813) [q. v.] The appoint- 
ee are told, was regarded at Oxford 
eard for his zeal for ‘ the now 8y.stom 
hiotions.’ Ilia ]ii'omotion was mainly 
'’■d-ehancellor Eldon, who, writ ing 
rhter soon after the consecration, 
new bishop has been t o see me to- 
I a stout I'ollow, aud sound upon 
10 hill.’ Both as dean of Bristol 
iiop_ of Peterborough he rendered 
aid in the esUiblishraeiit and pro- 
of the ‘Niilioiial Society’ for the 
111 of tho poor. In coiijmiotion with 
A Eveleigli lie actively promoted its 
its at Oxford j and Piiraons, together 
Joshua Watson fq, v.], to whom moie 


Ilian to any single person the origination of 
the society is due, is credited with drawins 
up in 1813 the terms of union for the diaWcf 
committees of the provincial schools (Cmrr- 
TOir, Life of Jo^ua Wation, pp. gjl 
OvDRTOK, Enr/lisn Chureh of the Eiiihtcrvti 
Century, p. 242). 

Parsons's hishopric was at the date of his 
appointment one of the smallest in ares is 
the English clinroh. As bii,liop he gainoil 
the confidence and esteem of hia diocese. 
Li tlio House of Lords he seldom spo^ but 
was very useful on committees, ‘maLing 
tho due despatch of business hia object. 
He was materially concerned in digestingtbe 
‘Oonsolidation Aet and greatly improving 
the Church Building Act" (M aush, Prhmu 
Oharyes, 1820) lie died at Oxford on 
12 March 1819, of rluuimatic gout, and to 
buried, almost privately, by his own desire 
in the chapel of Balliol Uollogo, where a 
monument lins huoii creeled. 

Parsons was a preacher of a high order 
with a dignified and oinjiliatio duliveiyj 
‘ making it his object to convince, not ti 
win applause.’ Only two of liis seriaons 
■were printed— that preached before the 
House of Commons oil tho general fast, 
20^[archl81 1 ,aiul that before the members of 
tho Roolety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in 1818. All his manuscript sermons were 
burnt after his death, by his express desiie, 
In the acvimoulous controversy conoeming 
the ‘Baniptiiii Lectures’ ofDr..)oaBpli'White 

f q. v.], Iho Arabic pvofes.sor, of which the Rev, 
lamuel Badcock [q. v."] was asserted to haie 
been the author, and pnriions of which were 
claimed by Dr. oamuol Parr [q. v.], Parsoni 
was appointed ono of the arbitrators, ta 
declined to act ; and it was believed that he 
also had *a coiisidi'rahlo right of property in 
1 he lectures, which his hoaoLir or Ins kindness 
obliged him to dissomhhi,’ and lliqt Farr m 
some of hie claims was ‘ trespassing on ground 
heknew to he his own ’ fDuQuiS'CDigTrV/l'i, 
v. 157). 

Parsons is described by the Rev. E.Patte- 
son, ill a letter to Sir William Scott (after- 
wards Lord Slowull) [q. v.], as ‘a second 
founder of his college, a refciviuer of the 
abuses of tho university, an enforcer of its 
dlsciplino, an able eliarapion of its privi- 
leges, and a main pillar of its reputation,’ 
He hud vigorous colloquial powers, anduns 
both witty and gay when conversing vyitli 
congenial companions ; but in general society 
ho was grave and reserved, He left no chil- 
dron by his yvifo, who survived him. A por- 
trait of him, by (Iwon, hangs in Balliol hall. 

[Pntlcsoii's lettcw to SirW. iScotl, in Annual 
riography, iv. 430-44, and in Christian Ha- 
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mninWancerT Juua 1819, i. 38^5, 670-2; Gout. 
Taf wTs ^ «• P- S2fi. 1810 Pt. i- ,P. 481; 
&Alumui Oxon.iu. l070i l-ostos Index 
Pwl n 135: Cox's EocoUoctions of Oxford, p. 
,q, .■Jrittou’b Peterborough Oatliodr.il, p. 49; 
ChuW’s Life of Watson, pp. 04-8 ; Ovortoifs 
aelish Church of the KigUloonth Century ; pri- 
ratt information from the Ute Professor .1 owof t ; 
De ftoincey's Works, v. 167.] E. i . 


PAESONS, JOHN MEESON (J1798- 
1870), picture collector, youngest son of 

Thomas Pnrsoiw of Nawporl, Shropsliire, -vvas 

toat Ne^rvoi’t on '27 Oct. 1798, and 
educated by the Eev. llichard Thiirsthold 
jf Pattinguam, then by the Eev. Ifranois 
Blick of 'Tamwortli, and afterwards privately 
at Oxford; but bard readme brougfit on iu- 
nn.r.nt.inn of the eyes, which obliged him to 
nh-e up all study. He then settled in the 
city of London, and beenmo a membor of 
theStock Exobango, Early in his Loudon 
corcer ha took an inleroat in railways, was 
elected an associate of tho Inslilutioii of 
Civil Engineers on 6 Eob. 1889, and on 
9 Fell. 1843 became a diructor of the Loudmi 
and Brighton Uailway Company, of wliieh ho 
was appointed chairman on )0 Juno 1818. 
in this cilice ha was auccoeded by Pasooo 
tlrenfellon 11 April 18 W, and ccaeod to bo 
a director on 31 Aug. 1818. He was ulao 
a director of tho Sliropsliiro Union Itailway 
ftom 1846 to 184(1. 


For many years hs rosidod at 0 Ilaymond 
Bmldings, Gray's lim, and spout much of 
his time in colloeting pictures and works 
of art. Ilo had ainnasod at the lime of his 
death a valuable gallery of piotures, princi- 
pally of the German and Dutch schools, and 
of wator-oolour drawings by English artists, 
his will ho left to Live triiatoos of llio 
National Gallery, London, such of his oil- 
paintings, not esoeediug ono huudred, ns 
they might choose to eeloet, and in case of 
Ibeir deolining to accopt tlio gift wholly or 
in part, then tho same right of eoloclion 
to the dopnrtmeut of scienco and art at 
8oatlljKonMngtOD. Ilo also bequeathed to 
South Een&iugtou any of his Wnier-coloui's, 
sepia or charcoal drawings which they might 
be pleased to select, not o.xuceding ono 
hundredi The trnstocs of tho National 
Gallery selected only throe, ‘ Fishing Bonts 
in a Bieese off 1 ho Wost,’ by J. hi. W. 
Turner, and two paintings hy P, J. Clays 
of Brussels. Tho departinont of soiunco 
and art in June 1870 solectod ninety-two 
oil and forty-seven wator-ooloui' paintings. 
A number of fine engravings wore also loft 
to the British Museum, 


Parsons removed from 6 Ilaymond Duild- 
iuga in Novembor 1809 to 45 llussoll Squoro, 


Bloomsbury, and died there on 26 March 
1870. Ho married a daughter of .Tohn 
Sinyhew, but was soon left a widower with 
one daughter, Ellen, who, on 10 May 1860, 
marriedSir Charles William AthollOakeley, 
hart., of Frittendeu House, yiaplohursl, ICenl . 

[Minutos of Procoedings of Institution of 
Civil Enginoers, 1871, xxxi. 262-:); List of 
Bequests to South Krusington Museum, 1880, 
p. 16; Eodgmvo’s Catalogue of W.iter-coloar 
Paintings iit South Kensington, 1877, pp. 82 
sq. ; Eighteenth Eeport of Suieiice and Art Ee- 
piirtmeut in Piuli.imentary Papers, 1871, pp. 
ixx, 44, 387, 40 1 , 416, and Hinotoontli Ileport, 
Appendix, pp. 444-6.] 0. 0. B. 

PABSONS, SiE LAWEENOE (<?.1698), 
was the eldest sou and heir of Sit William 
Parsons, hurt., of Birr Castle, ICing's County, 
tho second son of Sir Lawrence Parsons, so- 
coud baron of the Irish oxcLequer. Sir Wil- 
liam Parsons fq. v.], lord justice of Ireland, 
was his granduncle*. His fatlier, WilliamPar- 
soiib, had been oroali'dgovsviior of Ely O’Oav- 
rol and Birr Castlo on tho oulbroak of the re- 
bellion of 1 C 11 , and had greatly dislingnishod 
himself by his obstinate defciioo of Birr Castlo 
for noai'ly fourleeij months against tlio Irish 
(an ttocoimt of tlio siego, writ) on hy himself, 
will bo found in tho Picture of Paraonstomt, 
Dublin, 1836, attributed to 0. Oooko), He 
event iially aiirrendored to Goncml Proston 
on 30 Jan. 1043, aiicl shortly afterwards re- 
tired to England, ilo sided with tlio par- 
liament, received a commission us colonel of 
a regiment of foot, and servud as quuitcv- 
ranster-gcneml iiiider Major-gouoral Siden- 
Iiain I’oyntz fq. v.] at tlio battle of llowloii 
iruatlion 3*t Isopl. Kilo (seu A Letter from 
Colonel Poynim . . . with apof/eot Narrative 
of C’ofonei Parsowa, London, 1045). Iloturn- 
ing to Ii'olnnd, ho died hi 1058 of a potri- 
footion in lOno of his Iddiieye, which is said 
to have boon convortod entiroly into stoiii*, 
and to bo still preserved in the miiSeum of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Lawronce Parsons was appointed a trust os 
for the ’4!) oJIicors imdor the acta of sottlo- 
niotil and explanation, and on 15 Due. 1677 
was ci'uated a baronet. Ilo was a staunch 
prot oslniit, and when Tyroonnel booaiiie lord 
iimiteuant, and tbo state inulinod to favour 
the catholics, he was subject od to a number 
of ])ol ly annoynneos, esjmoially from tho high 
Bhoriff of the county. Colonel Howaril Ox- 
hurgh, who had formerly acted as liia agent. 
In .liumary 1080 UxbargU obtained an order 
lo garrison Birr Oastlo in tho mtorests of 
Jamos IJ. To this Parsons domiirrod, but, 
buiug liesiogod by Oxbnrgh, bo capitulated 
on 30 Pub., and was placed in striol oon- 
fluumont till 37 Maro]i,whou howasromovod 
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for trial at Philipstown assizes on a charge 
of hwh treason. He was found guilty hy 
Sir Henry Lynch, but execution of sen- 
tonco was deferred by the intervention of 
his friends. He was attainted by name in 
the parliament which sat in Dublin in hfay 
1689, and his estate conferred on Colonel 
Oxburgh. He was liberated after the battle 
of the Boyne, and was shortly afterwards 
appointed a commissioner of array and high 
sheriff of the King's County. Eotuming to 
Pnrsonstown on 8 Aug. 1690, he was nearly 
hilled in a shirmisb with the Jacobites. 
During his temporary absence Birr Castle 
was attached by Sarsfield, but soon afterwards 
relieved by General Douglas, Ilia estate bad 
suffered severely during the war, and he was 
granted 6,000/. compensation by the govern- 
ment, but the money was never paid him. 
He married Frances, youngest daughter and 
coheiress of AVilliam SavagCj esq^., of Bheban 
C'abtle, CO. Kildare; and, dying in 1698, was 
succeeded by his eldest sou, Sir William 
Parsons, who died on 17 March 1740. 

[Cooke’s Picture of Parsoiistoivn ; 'Biirko'a 
Peerage ; King’s State of the Protestants of Ire- 
land; Tlio Indiotmont of, , .Sir L. Parsons 
and several others at Birr (London, 1080); 
Liittrell’s Brief Bel.itioii, ii. Ill ; Lewis's 'Popo- 
graphical Diet.] B. D. 

PABSOHS, SiE LAWRENCE, second 
Eabo of Rossn (1768-1841), eldest son of 
Sir William Parsons of Birr, and Mary, only 
daughter and heiress of John Clere of Kil- 
hurry, was horn on 21 Moy 1768. lie gradu- 
ated B.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1780, and in the some year pnhllshed a pam- 
phlet denouncing the Irish Mutiny Bill. 
‘Very poor and mvenile,’ wrote Coohe to 
Eden (Auckland Oorresp, i. 386), ‘ yet I re- 
member this strobe, "Tiie English Bill of 
Eights prohibits a perpetual Mutiny Bill; 
the Irish Bill of Bights is a perpetual Mu- 
tiny Bill." ’ In July 1782 he was elected one 
of the representatives of the university in 
parliament, in the place of Waller Hussey 
Burgh [q. vJ, created chief baron of the ex- 
chequer. He disclaimed Mrty politics, but 
his intimacy with Henry Flood (q. v.J, for 
whom he had a profound admiration, seems 
uiiquestiouahly to have coloured his political 
views. He followed him in the matter of 
rhe renunciation as opposed to simple repeal, 
advocated retrenchment by reducing the 
army, and cordially supported the volunteer 
bill for the reform of parliament. His fHend- 
ship for Flood rendered him naturally hostile 
to Grattan, who, he insisted, had more than 
once sacrificed the public welfare to private 
pique, and on a notable occasion taunted , 
him with having bungled every great public ! 


measure that he had ever undertaken (^r 
Bepiater, ix. 256). Nevertheless, he was i 
man of sturdy independence and sound jadir- 
ment, and his political career fully justigS 
Wolfe Tone's description of him ‘ as one of 
the very, venr few honest men in the Irfak 
House of Oommons’ (Autobiogranhu nJ 
O’Brien, i. 26). lie opposed Pitt’s commer- 
cial propositions (1786) from the heginnino- 
hut on the question of the regency (1785) 
he went with the minority, arguing stoongly 
in favour of following the example of Eng- 
land. To do otherwise, ho declared, would 
be ‘ only an assumption of a power whi^y,e 
never could put in practice, an idle gasco- 
nade which may alarm England and cannot 
by any possibility servo ourselves’ (farl 
Begister, ix. 121). He was strongly opposed 
to any alteration in the method of collectin; 
tithes, but supported the demand for a pla^ 
and pension hill as the only adequate check 
on ^e system of parliamentary coimption 
practised by the crown (ib. x. 240-6, 86-8 • 
of. Leckt, Ilht. qfJBnglM. 469-61), ’ 

During the debate on the Oatholic Selici 
Bill of 1793 he tooh a broad and statesman- 
like view of the whole subject. The ques- 
tion of the extension of privilegoe to the 
catholics and the question of parliamentaTs 
reform were, in his opinion, intimately con- 
nocted. To admit the catholics to somepu- 
tioipatioii of the franchise he regarded oe no 
longer a matter of choice, but of the most 
urgent and in'esistiblo policy. The only doubt 
was on what terms it ought to he given. Eoi 
himsolf he was convinced that the eleotivc 
franchise should ho given to no catholic wko 
had not a froeliold 01 twenty pounds a year, 
and that it should bo accompanied ^tbe 
admission of catholics into parliament (Parl. 
Begister, xiii. 203-19; lLmsx,Hist,ofBiql 
vi. 676-84). Having represented Dnblm 
University from 1782 to 1700, he wee re- 
turned, on the death of his father in 1791, 
for King’s Oounty, which he continued to re- 
present in the Irish parliament till 1800, and 
afterwards in the imperial parliament till hie 
elevation to the peerage in 1807. In 1701 
ho offered an ineffectual protest against Ire- 
land being dri^ged by England into the war 
with France (Ghattaw, Xyh of E. Chridtm, 
Ir. 146). He professed to question the sin- 
cerity of Fitzwilliam’s administration, hut, 
having elicited fr'om Grattan a promise that 
tho measures advocated by him in opposition 
would find a place in the ministerial pro- 
gramme (Bere^ord Oorresp. ii. 70), he 
offered government his cordial support. He 
was the first to notice tho disquieting rumoiu's 
in regard to Fits william’s recall, and on 
2 March 1796 moved for a short money bill (ib- 
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r 7 “ig 3 . pacA XV. 77, 137-41). IIo (1790) writus: ' Ilis voice is strong, diBlinot, 

^ttributed the existenoo and strongjh of the and deep; and hie louguage simple, flowing, 
*mited Irish conspiracy to the misgovern- and correct ; liis action is ungraceful, but 
followed Fitzwillinm’s loonll, and frequently forcible ; his reasoning is close, 
n 6 March 1798 moved for a committee to coinpaclj and argumentative; though, bin 
"nnuire into the state of tho country, and to nmniior is stiff and awkward, his matter i» 
sutfffest such measures us wore likely to con- aln ays good, solid, and weighty.’ 
cimte the popular mind and to restore trail- Parsons maiTiod, on 6 April 1797, Alice,. 
aiiiUity motion was rqieeted by daughtorofJohnLloyd, esq,, ol'Gloster, King’s 

?gg f/ig (GBiWAN, Xifc rr. frjY/ttffn, iv. County; she died on 4 May 1867. J^her 
341 • SswiM, Oolleet. Politic, iii. 215-20). Parsons had William, third earl of lioese 
He depmcated the severity of Um govern- [q.v.],JohnClero,Lawrence,Jane,andAlicia. 
ment and was dismissed from his command In addition to the pamphlet on the Irish 
of the King's County reg iment of militia, for Mutiny Bill, nlready mentioned, Parsons puh- 
what was called his ‘ mistaken lenity ’ lislied : 1. ‘ ObscrvalioiiB on the Bequest of 
(GEAlTiJr, lift of H. Qrattan, iv. 343-4). Henry Flood, Esq., to Trinity OoUoge, Dub- 
'■ Accordingtolird Cornwallis, Parsons ori- lin: with a Defence of tho Ancient History 
ginally dachirod in favour of a union upon of Ireland,’ Dublin, 1796. 3. ‘ Ohaervatioiis. 
‘fair and equitable prineiples ’ (Correap, iii. on the I’l-esent St ate of the Currency of Eng- 
197). The Marge, Parsons doclarad, was iin- [ land,’ London, 1811. 3. ‘An Aigument to 
founded, and ho was certainly a most uiicom- prove the Truth of tho Christian Iwvelation,’’ 
promising opponent of that measure in pniv London, 1834. 

liameut. On 24 Jan. 1799 he moved an fBurlco’s Porrage; Qont. Mag., 1841 pt. i. 
amendment to the address to the crown to 636; Irish Piirliumonlary Kogislor ; Oornnallis 
expunge a paragraph in favour of a union, Corresp. ; Warden Flood’s Hamoirs of tho Life 
which was earned by 109 to 104; but a of H. Flood, p. 189 ; Official Botnrn of Momliors 
similar amendment to the address on 16 Jan, of Piirliamont; Parlmmenltiry Dobates, chiofly 
1800 was defeated by 188 lo 90; and ho 1804 ond 1811; Gratlim’s Life and Timas of 
weakened his position by failing fo substan- Henry Grattan ; Locky’s Hist, of England ; and 
tiate 8 charge he preferred against the go- atdhoritios quoted.] H, D, 

vernment of haviim dispersed a meeting of PARSONS, PIIILIP (1594-1063), prin- 
frceholdersin tho Kw's County by military cipal of Hart Ilnll (now Ilerlford College), 
force (it. iii. 187). His intorcst in politics Oxford, wns born in London in December 
visibly declined after the union. In March 1694. ITo was admitted to Merchant 
1805 he was made one of the lords of tho Taylors’ School in 1000, whence ho was 
treasury in Ireland, and was sworn a privy clootod to Si. .Tohn’s Colloge, Oxford, in 
coimciliorof that kingdom, He succeeded 1610. lie metriculatod on 36 Juno 1610, 
to the earldom on the death of his fathor’s and was chosen fellow in .Tune 1018. Ho 
half-brother Lawrence-llarmnn, first earl of graduntod B.A. on 0 June 1614, and M.A. 
Rosse (of the second creation), on 20 April on 9 May 1018 ; in tho latter degree he was 
1807. He was appointed joint postmaster- hicorpomledatOarohridgoin 1633. In April 
generalfor Ireland in 1809, and 111 the samo 1624 ho was an unsuccessful candidate for 
year was elected a representative peer of ilio oflico of proolor at Oxford. Afterwards 
Ireland, He spoko very seldom from his lie went lo Italy, studied modiciiic, and took 
seat in the House of Lords. lie was, ho tho degree of M.I). at Padua. Returning to. 
dedared, ‘ far from being disposed to think England, ho was called to the bar of the 
hardly of the catholic body,’ out ho strongly Jlonso of Commons to make a profession of 
disapproved of the method of agitation Ms religion, wliich ho did on 2 April 1626. 
ad^ted by the catholic committee under On 20 June 1638 ho was incorjtorated at 
O’Oonnell’s guidance (Poi-I. Dehaiea, xviii. Oxford as M.D. of Padua. IIo was made 
1288), and ho signed the ' Leinster Deohira- principal of Hurt Hall on 16 April 1633. 
tion 'in 1830 against O’Ooniicll's repeal agi- In March 1040 tlio committee for tho ad- 
tation (O' Cornell Corresp. ed. Fitzpatrick, vnnee of iiionoy granted an order to John! 
ii. 229). But he confined his nltontion chiefly Maudit, tho sub-roctor of Exeter Collage, to 
to matters of finance, taking a strongly bos- ' suinmon Parsons to shoiv bis reason for tho 
tile view of the report of the bullion com- ' non-payment of rent duo to llio oollego, 
mittee (1811). lie died at Brighton on ' Ho dteil on 1 May 1 663, and was buried in 
24 Feb. 1841, in hie oigbty-tbird year. Do- ! Great Barrington Oliurob, (iloucoslorslure. 
Bribing him as he appeared in the Irish House I HntwoenltJll and 1031 Parsons wrote a 

of Commons, theautliorof ‘ Sketche.s oflrish i Latin comedy in iambic verso, entitled ‘Ata- 
Political Characters of the Present Day ’ | laiita,’ which ho dedicated to Land, thom 
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jiresident of St. John’s College. The scene 
is laid in Arcadia. The manuscri-pt is in the 
British Museum (Hai'l. MS. 69:24). 

[Foster’s Alumni, 1600-1714, Bohinson’sKeg. 
of Merchant Taylors' School, i. 68 j Reg. Univ. 
Oxford (Oxford Hist. Soo ), vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 318, 
pt. iii. p. 828 ; Wood’s Fasti, ed. Bliss, vol. i. 
col. 414 ; Commons’ Journals, i. 87 ; he Nave’s 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 683 j Proceedings of the 
Committee for the Advance of Money, p. 74; 
Le Neve's Monumenla Auglicana, 1060-79, p. 
10; St. John’s College Books, per the presi- 
dent.] B. P. 

PARSONS, PHILIP (1729-1812), di- 
vine and miacollaneoua writer, desot'uded 
from a family seated at lladleigh, SuUblb, 
was born at Dedham, Esses, in 1729, and 
was educated at Lavenham grammar school, 
SulFolk, under the core of his maternal uncle, 
the Kev. Thomas Smylhics, then the master 
there. Thence ho proceeded to Sidney-Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge, went out B.A . in 
1762 as third junior optima, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1776, After taking orders he was 
appointed to Iho mastership of Oakham 
(School, Rutland, which he resigned in 
1761 on being presented to (he school and 
perpetual curacy of Wye, Kent', by Lord 
Wiiiohilsea. At Wye lie instituted a Sun- 
day-school, and coiitribulod much to the esia- 
hlishmont of such schools in Kent by a ser- 
mon and some letters which he published (soo 
below). In 1770 Lord WiaohUaea gave him 
Iho rectory of Baetwell, Kent, and in 1776 
Dr. Cornwallis, aruhbishop of Oantorbury, in- 
stituted him to the rectory of Suave in the 
-ame county. He was also domestic chaplain 
1 0 Lord Sondes. Parsons died at the collogo, 
Wye, on 12 June 1812, 

His most important work is entitled 
‘ Monuments and Painted Glass in upwards 
of one hundred Ohureho<i, ohietiy m tho 
eastern part of Kent , . , with an Appendix, 
containing three Churches in other Counties; 
to which are added, a small Collection of 
detached Epitaphs,’ 4to, Canterbury, 1794, 
The three churches are those of lladleigh, 
Lavenham, and Dedham, Many copies of 
this useful volume having been destroyed in 
the 61*6 at Messrs. Nichols’s printing oluce, it 
has become very scarce. 

Parsons wrote also : 1. ‘The luelHcaoy of 
Satire : a I’oem,’ 4to, 1700. 2. ‘ Newmarket ; 
or an Essay on the Turf’ (anon.), 2 vole. 
12mo, London, 1771. S. ‘ Astronomic 
Doubts : or an Enquiry into the Nature of 
that Supply of Light and ITeat which the 
superior Planets may be supposed to Enjoy,’ 
8 vo, Unnlerbuvy, 1774. 4. ‘ Essays and Let- 
ters, with otlier miscellaneous Piocea ’(anon.), 
12mo, Canterbury, 1776. 6. ' Dialogues of 


the Dead with the Living’ (anon.) 
Loudon, 1779. 6. ‘ Simplicity ; a Poem ’ 4tr' 
1784. 7. ‘Si-x Letters to a Friend on tho 
Eslablishmeut of Sunday Schools,’ 12 nig 
London, 1780. To vol, ii. of the ‘ Student’ 
1761, he oontrihuted the first nine papor- 
and wrote in the ‘AVorld’ for 1766 im 
amusing jeii d!ey>rit ‘ On advertising fct 
Ouratos.' These essays attracted the notice 
of Lord Winohilsoa, who proved afterwards 
Parsons's steady p.itrou, 

[Gent, Mug. 1812, pt. i. p. 671, pt, ii.pp 291 - 2 . 
Smith’s Bibl. Canti.ina ; Hiilkott ana laiaVo 
Diet, of Anon, and Pseud. Lit.] & q.“ 

PARSONS, _ RICHARD (1043-1711) 
divine and antiquary, was son of 1711118111 
Parsons (1699-16715, royalist divine, who 
was, as 01 founder’s Jcin, scholar of Winches- 
ter and fellow of New College, Oxford, from 
IGOl (B.O.L. 1020, and D.O.L. 1060) ; rector 
of Birchanger in Essex from 1641;nrohen- 
dary of Chioliester, rector of Lamboume 

Essex, and vicar ofDunmow, Essex, fromlQGO. 

The son, horn at Birchanger in 1043, was 
admitted to a scholarship at Winchester (iol- 
lege, as of kin to tho fouiidor, in 10.64, suc- 
ceeded to a fellowship at New College, Ox- 
ford, in 1(569, and niiitrieulalod on ‘25 Oct, 
in tho same year. He vacated his fellowidiin 
in 1066. lie grudnutod B.O.Jj. on 8 Aiira 
]0(15, and D.O.L. on 26 June 1087. lie W 
c.ime vicar of Drillield in Glouoostei’shire in 
1074, and chancellor of the diocese of Glouoss- 
ter in 1077. In 1095 a bill was filed against 
him in the court of oxchcqiior, charging W 
with having unduly levied, and afterwards 
retained, sums of money from tho disseiitsis 
during 1078, 1 681, 1083, and 1085. lie died 
on 12 June 1711, and was buried in Gloucester 
Cathedral. His wife JInry, two sons. Rote 
and Thomas, and three daughtera — Anne, 
Mar}’, and Honour — wore also buried in tho 
catliodral. 

At Die instigation of Iloiiry Wharton, 
Parsons made cousideralile colloctious to- 
wards a history of tlio cathedral and diocese 
of Gloucester. His manuscripts, after his 
death, passed into the pos3o.ssion of Jonathan 
CiiUey, chaplain and chanter of Christ 
Oliurcli, Oxford, thence into the library of 
Pe ter Lo N ove [q. v.], and in 1729, on the death 
of Lo N ove, hit 0 that of Thomas Martin [q . v. j, 
of Palgrave in Suftblk. They were sold in 
1730 to Rawlinsou, and, with the rest of 
his manuscripts, oaino into the possession of 
tho Bodleian Library in 1766(Eaw’li B.S23). 
Tiioy wore made somo use of by Sir Robert 
Atkyiis (1647-1711) in his ‘Anoiont and 
Present Stale of Glouoastorslure,’ London, 
1712. A manuscript by Parsons ooncem- 
ing impropriations in Gloucestershire, dated 
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^lX^,isinthoBriti£.li Museum (Laus- 
SoS,mffi38-9). 

fFnster's Alumni, 1500-1711; Wood’s Fasti 
X Tul. ii. ool’ 231! KWiy’s Winchtsilor 
&iu nn. 166, 187,213; Keg. Univ. Oxon. 



3S0, Wslcott's Fm,ti Ciocbtronseb, p. - 

ithen* (Dli's)' rol. 17 . col. filO; Nichols’s 
Litcrirv WdotoH, is. 626-0 ; Noted and 
Es 6Th scr. V. 317. 39.1 : Ilcnruo’s Uohec- 
tiona (Oxford Hist. .4oc.), in. 210, 204; Fo^ 
Ifloke’i Glouco-.ter, pp. 101, 136; Nicolsons 
Enulith nibtoric.il Library, p. 130 ; rogidfotb of 
NirOollfSCjOxlocdjporthc w.irdeu.] B. 1*. 


PAESONS, ROHliiRT (fl. 1070), musical 

composer, was born in J-ImsIuv. On 17 Oct. 
1568 he was aworn genlleiniiu of tlio Oliapol 
Royal, and on 25 .Tan. 1509-70 ho was 
drowned at Kt'wniTE-upon-J'ri'iil . ITo was a 
composer of ehuixih music, and ho rovollod 
in the science of part-writing. 1 lis sett ings 

of'InNonimo’weropmiswl bylkiduv^y^rfn- 

fipht tsf Miiair) ; and one, presorvod m the 
Christ Church Library, O.xtord, I ogothor with 
an Are Maria, mado an agrcoablu ini])r('asion 
on Burney, who, however, siuglod out (ho 
song ‘ Eni*orocd by lovo or foara ’ (0 ])rin( as 
unexanrpleofParaous’a rich and curious bar* 
nionv {Mutoi'j/, ii. 507, 590). 

Thereare published in IJorimrd’s ‘ Selwlod 
Church Musio,’ 1041, (1) A morniug, Com- 
munion, and evening servioo, a 4, 5, li, and 
7; and (2) Full anthoiu, «0, ‘IMivev mo 
from mine enemies ; ’ (3) Madrigal, a 5, ‘ Eu- 
IbrcsJ by love and foare ’ in Uuriii'y’s ‘ llis- 
toiy ' (ii. 500) and Qj ore’s ‘ DioUouury ’ (iii. 
271). John Day ascribes a largo uumbor of 
psahn>tunoE *0 a W. Farsons in the ' Wliolo 
Booh of Paalins,’ 1 503. 

- In manuscript Ihoro is a copy of tlio au- 
ihem ‘Deliver me’ in Tudwny’s coiled ion 
(Brit, Mas. Karloian MiS. 7339, f. 05) j a 
second Magnificat (iii. Addit. MB, 2()2H9, f. 
41 ; Ave Marin, To Fili, and an In Nomine, 
ao, copied by TJurney from Christ Church 
MSS. (ib, 11580); Mol alts and soilings 'of 
‘In Nomine,’ for which I’lirsons was famous 
(lA 22697, (f. 30 6, 61 6, 20210 f. 5.j, in Into 
notation; 31890 IT. 10 6, 23 6, 24 6, 50 6, 
‘Delacourt ’ 82 6, 00 6, 32377 If. 5, 13, 1 4, 2 1 6, 
476,69 6); Sol-fa, and ‘ Doliicorto,’ «5 (il>, 
80380-4, if. 03, 07) ; ‘ A bradad,’ ‘ Pandul pho,’ 
&e. (f6. 17780, If. 7, 0). 

In the library of Iho Iloyal Oollego of 
Srusic are Parsons’s First, Buoond, and 'Third 
Services, of which tho third is puhliblied in 
Barnard ns Parsons’s First; an Aiilhom, 
‘Ah, ho'pless wretoh;’ a Motoll, ‘Anima 
Ghristi ; ’ and pioeos for viols. At ( lie Fil /wil- 
liam Museum^ Cambridge, arc an Aullioni, 


‘ Deliver me,’ and an In Nomine (Virginal 
JSoiilt). At the cathedral libraries of Ely, 
Durham, and Gloucester are vaiious com- 
posilions, 

A son .John ((/. 1023) is separately not iced. 

[Authorities cited.] L. M, M. 

PARSONS or PERSONS, ROBERT 
(1640-1010), jssuit missionary and coutro- 
veisialist, was bom at Nellier Stowo.v, near 
Bridgwtilor, Somerset, on 21 June 1640. Ills 
father, Henry Parsons, said to have been a 
black.suuth, hud by his wifu Christiana eleven 
children, of whom Robcit was Iho sixth. 
John Hayward, tlio mciimbout of the parish, 
seeing (ho boy’s talenls, helped towards tlio 
nspensus of his edueat ion. Rnbort was first 
sent to a school at Stogurscy, and aflor- 
wards, for 1 hroe yoare, to tlis free school at 
'ranntnii. In ]5(,‘4 he entered Bt. Mary’s 
Hull, 0.xfor{l, and two yours Inter passed to 
Balliol College', wliere, after graduating 
B.A., ho was eleeted iellow 21 Oct. 1008, 
and proeeedud M.A. in Pecember 1572. He 
dislingiiUbed himeoll' as a till or, and -was for 
some time (1674) bur.siir and dean of his 
college. lie twice took llw oath of myal 
supronmoy, but, says Dr. Oliver {Sioi/r, 8. J, 
p. 1 08), ho never vooeivud Anglican orders, 
although, havinjt boon elected aacerdos 
sociup, or eliapJam-follow, he was required 
to do so (PAKtviWsr, Balliul, p. 325). lie 
was piipnlav with liis pupils, but at bitter 
enmity with the follows, ospociiilly with 
Chrihtu]iluir llagshawlii. v,J,wlio iiftorwards 
joined the cliurcli of llnine, and with Dr, 
.Squire, the ninster. As a result, Parsons loft, 
or was disuiisscil from, tho collugo in tho 
siiving of 1074. Tho accounts of tlus alfair 
are conflletinft. By some ho was said to Imve 
inenvrod hostility by favouring Roman doc- 
trine, by over-strictneftS in enforcing disci- 
pline, and by tho e.vposuie of misconduct on 
the part of Dr. Bqiiiro. Others declared that 
ho studied eiilvhuRlio theology, introduced 
calvinistic hooks into the library, dealt dis- 
boiu'sl ly witli I he college funds, and wrotolom- 
jioiniH against thonm.stor. Ilo was, moroover, 
helioved to have been born out of wedlock, 
and tliereforu to have intruded himself into 
his rellowship contrary to the atalulcB, which 
rmjnii'ed legitimacy of birth. Dr. llpbort 
Abbot fq. V.] oven declared, in a letter to 
1 )r. II usRcy, t ital documsiitary ovidoneo of his 
illegUimucy was laid before a ineethi^ of the 
fellows, In any case, J’lirsona was driven to 
sign an act of rpsignal ion of bis fellowship on 
1 3 Feb, 1 674, and lie then iioked and obtained 
permission to make use of his rooms and to 
reliihi Ilia jitipils until the following Easter. 
But his pui'BCculors, bent upon his public 
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disgrace, had the hells of the 'parish church 
rung, as they said, to ring him out, and 
Parsons at once ded with his brother Eichard 
to London. (For the narrative of Richard 
j?arsons, see Foi,iiy’s Reoorda, vi. 679, with 
which must he compared Robert's own ac- 
count in his Brief eApohgie, ff. 193-8 j Mobb's 
S.ist.Prov, Angl. S, J. pp. 39-40, and Du. Bao- 
BHAAv's Answer, published with Ely’s Brief e 
Notes ; also the recollections of Archbishop 
Abbott in Wood’s Athmts, ed. Bliss, ii. 66.) 

In London Parsons found a friend and 
protector in Lord Buckhurst [see Sacevillb, 
Thomas, first Eabl op Dohset]. He now 
sold to James Clarke, a former schoolfellow, 
tt piece of land in Somerset which had been 
given to him by Sir J. Baker, the father of 
one of his pupils. With the proceeds, ho left 
England in May or Juno 1674 with the in- 
tention of studying medicine at Padua. To 
Clarke, from Avnom he had asked an intro- 
duction to Sir John Popliam [q. v.], he de- 
clared that the rumour of his being a catholic 
was a calumny of his enemies, and he pro- 
tested that ‘ he neither then was nor never 
meant to bo any papist’ (Peti/t MSS, v'ol. 
xlvii. f. 44). By the persuasion, however, of 
his travelling companions on his road towards 
Italy he stopped at Louvain, and there made 
the spiritual exercises under Father William 
t-foocl, who probably at the same time received 
him into the Roman church. This determined 
his vocation ; for although ho began his medi- 
cal studies at Padua, where ho arrived in Sep- 
tember, he was restless and dissatisfiedthore, 
and after a few months set out on foot to 
Rome, where he ofiered himself to the Society 
of Jesus, and entered upon his noviciate on 
24 July 1670. 

After his ordination as a priest in 1678 
Parsons was appointed English penitentiary 
at the Vatican (Foebv, vii. 1386), and for 
some time had charge of the novices of the 
second year. Meanwhile dissensions were 
^ringing up in the newly founded English 
College at Rome. The students were com- 
plaining that their Jesuit superiors Avero 
making use of the college to attract promising 
young men to their own order, and to divert 
their energies from the English mission. Dr. 
Allen, who, at the invitation of Parsons, had 
come to Rome to reconcile the conflicting in- 
terests, urged upon the general of the society 
that he should send some of the Jesuits into 
England as auxiliaries of the secular clergy. 
On this proposal there was much debate, and 
fears were expressed on the part of the society 
that the English government would suspect 
the Jesuit missionaries of apolitical puipose. 
It was finally resolved that Parsons, with Ed- 
mund Campion [q, v.], who had Joined the 


Parsons 

society in 1678, and who was then in Prague 
shoulA be at once sent into England. The pope 
granted them special faculties, and they car- 
ried strict injunotionsfrom their general onne 
account to deal, either directly or indirectly 
with affairs of state, or to even discuss pot 
tical questions. Several secular priests ac. 
compaiiied the tAvo Jesuits, who left Rome in 
April 1680 and entered England by different 
routes and in different disguises, Fnrson<i 
landing at Dover on 12 June as a soldier, ‘m 
a suit of huff laid with gold lace, with hat 
and feathers suited to the same.’ 

The enterprise Avas a perilous one. Tlie 
government, naturally suspecting, as the 
Jesuits anticipated, a political design and a 
treasonahle connection with the recent land- 
ing of Dr. Nioholns Sanders [q. v.] and papal 
t roops in Ireland, was on the alert. The mis- 
sion arics were, liowoA'er, received in safety 
by the catholic association, headed by George 
(Gilbert, a ricli yoAAng man who bad been 
coiiA'erted by Parsons at Rome. Before 
leaving the neigliboiirliood of London for an 
extended circuit in Ibo country the two 
Jesuits convened a synod in Southwark, 
where they met certain old priests and others 
to settle quest ions of chiiroh discipline. Here 
Ihfw solemnly exliibitod their instructions, 
and made oath in all sincerity that they 
came with no knowlodgo of, or oonoeim with, 
affairs of state. Parsons then visited Glouces- 
ter, Heroford, Worcester, and Derbyshire, 
making many converts among the gentry 
— notably, Lord Compton, Tbomns Trosham, 
William Catesby, and Robert Dymoke, the 
champion of England. In Uctober he re- 
turned to London, and again met Campion 
in conference at Uxbridge. They now Avrote 
to the general for othor assislaiits, Parsons 
despatmied William Watts, a secular priest, 
into Scotland, and in ro^onse to a request 
from the Queen of Scots for a suitable person 
to convert the young king, suggested Father 
Holt. MoaiiAvhilo, a siiccosaion ofprodama- 
tions had been issued against the horhourem 
of priosle; and spies and pursuivants were 
especially alert in pursuit of tbo Jesuits. In 
November Parsons took rofuge for a while in 
the house of Mendoza, tho Simnisli ambas- 
sador, discussed with him tho sltuat ion, and 
receiA'cd that bins tOAvards political intrigue 
which marked every step of his subsequent 
oaroor. In Docemto several priests were 
captured and put to the toiture, and the 
prisons were filled AA'ith catholic recusants. 

Parsons, with characleristio energy and in- 
genuity, now set up a secret printing-press 
in the very midst of his enemies, at a hired 
lodging in East Ham in l^sex, and issued a 
series of tracts, AA'liich woro found distributed, 
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nnakne'W how, in shops and pwvalo houses cutione A?iglieann,’ whieh was afterwards 
in the court itself The first ijriiit was, translated into French and English, coti- 
„-tlv, some little book of piety or in- tinned his controversy with Charke and 

traction Meanwhile two clergymen, Oharka Hunmer, and wrote the host Itnowri and 
«nd Meredith, published pamphlets in answer most often roprinted of his non-political 
Jn theso-called ‘ Brag and Ohallenga’ which tvritings— the first part of the ' Book of Eeso- 
had been circulated in manuscript by Cam- lution, or the Christian Directory,’ a work 

■ Parsons immediately replied in a more than onoo edited or adapted by pro- 
fgjjjf Oensureupon Two Books,’ with Douay testant divines (JBriefe Apolot/ie, if. 184, 185). 
upon the title-page. John Nichols, a semi- During his stay in Normandy Parsons was 
n^t had published a rooaiitation, and gave in constant coininunlcatinn with the Duke of 
to the government information, much of Guise, and with his aid was able to found a 
which was false, regarding the disloyal say- grammar school for English boys at, Eu, near 
intfs and doings of tho scholars at Illieims the sea-coast, where tlio duke frequently ro- 
and Home, Within a few weeks thoro issued sided. English catholics and the Mends of 
from Parsons’s press a crushing exposure of Mary Stuart were now turning hopefully 
the man's character. In tho early part of towwds Scotland, whero the king was under 
1681 a session of parliament was convoked the inJluence of tho catholic Duke orLcimox, 
‘ to find a remedy for the poieon of the Father Creighton was meanwhile commis- 
tesuits,’ In the debates which ensued Par- slonod by the general of the Jesuits to go into 
ions was described na ‘ a lurking wolf’ and Scotland, but with ordws to receive instnic- 
Oampion as 'a wandering vagrant.’ Tho act tioiis from Parsons on tho way. Creighlonac- 
■< to retain her Majesty's suhjeets in due cordmgly arrived at Enin. January 1683, and 
obedience ’ received tho royal assent on hold confercnco there with Parsons and tho 
18 March, and made it Iruuaon to bo recon- dnko ns to the best means of cFeotiiig thu 
filed to the Tloraan church or to be absolved deliveranoo of the Queen of Scots, and in 
by n priest, while it largely increased the thefollowing April ho ret iirnod to Normandy 
fines for recusancy. Dr. Alban Langdiile, a with despatches from Iieiino.v. Upon this, 
secular priest, tlioroupoii circulated an Guise, Parsons, and Oroigliton went to Paris 
anonymous tract arguing in favour of the to discuss with Dr, Allen, James Beaton, tho 
lawfulness of going to ehnrch as an outward archbishop of Glasgow, and Claudo Mnthieu, 
act of obedience on tbo part of catholics, provincial of tho society in France, certain 
Parsons nt onoo publishod in reply a military plans of Lennox. 'I’hcir object was 
‘ Brief Discourse,' giving ‘ reasons why to obtain Jhu co-operation of the popo and 
catholics rsfiise to go to church; ’ and, under King Philip of 8piiin (Knox, Letters of Allen, 
the assumed name of .John [lowlut, boldly pp. xxxv seq.) On 18 May Taasis, the 
prefaced it with ‘an opistlo dediontorio to Eiwmsli agent, reporting the affair to Philip, 
the most high and mighty Prinoo Elizabeth.’ said that Lonnox had required for tho invar 
The last production of this press, which, sion of England twenty thousand men, but 
•with its seven print ors, moved from place to that Parsons thought eight thousand suffi- 
place under Parsons’s diroctions, was tho cionl ; that tho enterprise was to be carried 
famous ‘ Docem Rationes’ of Campion. It out m the autumn; that all English catholios 
was printed in a wood in Stonor Park, near wore most anxious that arms should ho t aken 
Henley, and copies wore hastily bound so as iip in Scotland, and pledged thomsolves to 
to be ready for commemoration at Oxford on join tho invaders; and that when Parsons 
37 June, when they wore disooverod scat- was asked for Uie proof of his assert ions, ho 
tered over the benches in St. Mary's Church, had answered that ‘lie Imow all this from 
Campion was at this timo with Parsons what many of llii'in had declared when he 
superintending tho publication. But a few had treated with thorn of their consolonccs.’ 
weeks later tho two frlonds, after ronowal of At tho same timo the nuncio at Paris for- 
their mligious vows, mutual confession, and warded to the pope a memorandum drawn 
an aftectiouato exchange of hats, parted never up by Parsons mcominonding the^poinl- 
to meet again. Campion ivne betrayed and inont of Allen, ‘ whoso prosenco in England 
captured on 10 July; and Parsonsj finding would have moro ollect than several thou- 
concealment no longer possiblo, retired into sand men,’ as bishop of Durham, and urging 
Sussex, and in tho autumn slipped away that the groatostsocreoy should bo preserved, 
across the Channel into Normandy, atid that tho catholio'' gentry should only bo 

The winter of J 681-2 was spent by Par- informed of tho onterprise ot the last mo- 
sons at Rouen, where ho purposed to com- ment, and by means of tho priests. When 
plete some literary works which he hod in tho plans wore mat iirod_ Parsons was dos- 
hand. He published a treatise, ‘ I)e Perae- pat died with them to Philip at Lisbon, and 
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Oreifiliton to the pojie at B,ome. Parsons 
quickly sained the confidence of the Spanish 
king, and it ^vas on this occasion that he 
obtained from him a subsidy of 24, 000 crowns 
for the king of Scotland and an annual pen- 
sion of 2,000 ducats for the seminary at 
ilheims, The raid of Ruthven and its con- 
sequences, however, put a stop for a moment 
to the plan of invasion. 

A new enterprise was projected for the 
September of 1583, nud this time, as Tassis 
■wrote to Philip, the attack was to take 
place on the side of England, and by means 
proposed by Parsons. On 22 Aug. the 
Jesuit was sent by the Diiire of Guise 
with written instructions to Rome, whence, 
after a short stay, lie returned to Flanders, 
and there he remoined for some time with 
the court of the lluke of Parma. When 
Throgmorton's capture and disclosures oneo 
more disconcerted the plans of the con- 
federates, and when the Duke of Guise had 
become ahaorhed in the troubles of his own 
Qountry, Philip took the all'nir into his 
own hands, committed its execution to the 
Duke of Parma, and gave orders that Par- 
sons, Allen, and How Owen sliould deal in 
the matter with no otlier person. In Sep- 
tember 1585, Sixtus V having siicooeded 
Gregory XIII, Parsons and Allen took up 
their rosidunoe in Rome, where the josiiit 
remained till after the sailing of the arnuuta. 
All the efforts of the two priests were now 
directed towards overcoming the procrastina- 
tion of Pliilip and the reluctance of the 
pope to risk his money on the enterprise. In 
1587, and even before the execution of Mary 
.Stuart, Parsons and Allen, at tho suggestion 
of Olivares, the Spanish ambassador at Rome, 
end assisted by a skilful genealogist, Robert 
lleighinton, werodrawing up royal pedigrees 
and -writing memorials on tho sucocssinn, 
discussing tho question whother Pliilip's 
acquisition of tlio English tlirone should bo 
based mainly on the right of conquest or 
on a legitimate claim by inheritance (iS. 
pp. xevi, 282). On 7 Aug. of tliat year 
Parsons obtained what he had long eainestly 
solicited, the promotion of his friend to the 
cardiuulate. ‘ Under heaven,’ wrote Allen, 
‘Father Parsons made me cardinal.’ Oli- 
vares, who found in Parsons ‘ great fert ility 
of rejouroo and very good discretion,’ de- 
sired that lie should aooompniiy tho cardinal 
to Flanders, to be there in readiness to cross 
over to England with Parma’s forces ; but 
this intention was uot carried out. 

Parsons, who for a short time in 1688 
held the rectorship of the English Oollegu, 
h'ft Rome 6 Nov. of that year on his way to 
Spain and Portugal, where he remained' for 


nearly nine years. The immediate oceaeior 
of this joiu'ney was concerned with thein 
tt'rnal aflliirs of his order. Philip jd-' 
lompliitiiig some inquisitorial visitation of 
the Jesuit houses in a manner distnstrful to 
the society, and tho general had aeleotaJ 
Parsons, who stood high in tho king’s favour 
and was conspicuous for diplomatic tact 
the most suitable agent for tho adjustmeiit 
of tho difficulty (Moan, p. 166). PawoM 
accomplished his mission with satisfaction to 
all oonoevned, and meanwhile found plenty 
of ootigeiiial work of another kind at the 
court of Spain. He had before leaving Eome 
suggested to Allen that the danger of the 
times made it prudent to erect other Eng- 
lish missionary houses olsewliere than u 
France. The assassination of the Duke of 
Guiso lod to the abandonment of Parsons's 
school at Eu, and he at once sot about the 
establishment of a similar school on a non, 
solid footing at St. Omor, with an annual 
pQusiou from Pliilin (1602). Dr. Borret 
superior of the college at Rheiins, mean-’ 
while, actiug on Parsons’s advice, had sent 
some pumls from Rheims into Spain (May 
1689). Parsons obtained for them money, 
a lioiiso at Valladolidj iind n pension from 
tJie crown, under a Jesuit superior. This 
foundation, named St. Albans, was con- 
firmed by tho powo in 1692, In this same 
year, 26 Nov,, tlio Jesuit, with tho aid of 
Don Francis Oaravajal, tho bishop of Jaen, 
and tho Duke of Sosa, founded another 
seminary, St. Gregory’s, at Seville. Father 
Peralta wos appointed its rector, and the 
collime was confirmed by (Jlemont VIII in 
May 1 691. At San Lncar, in the neigbl)on^ 
hood of Sovillo, a chaplaincy and confin- 
tornity of English merchants was, by Parsons's 
intervention, converted into a rosidency of 
English secular priosts in 1691, and pro- 
vided with a codu of rules obliging thorn to 
rooeivo nnd_ forward missionaries from the 
seminaries into England. A similar com- 
munity of priests was also founded by him at 
Madrid in 1 692 (Do-dd, ed. Tioiney, iil 1 76-8). 

Parsons meonwhilo was inciting Philip to 
renew his attaok upon England ; but, nltlieugh 
ho holioved firmly, ivith Sir Francis Englo- 
fiold, that the nation could only he brought 
book to tho pope by force of arms, he as 
stroiuiously urged upon tlie king that no 
invasion could bo successfn] that svas not 
supported by n largo body of sympathisers 
at homo. lie liad boon disgusted at seeing 
how tho Hpaniali minisLei'S and Oifioers bad 
slighted and alieniilod English catholloseren 
at tho lime of (he armada. ‘ To think' (he 
■wrote indignantly to Don Jiian d’ldiaqnexin 
April 1 601) ‘ to got tho upper hand in Eng- 
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Tnd without having ft pMty 'within the sions, clerical and political, which had risoi* 
is a ffreftt illusion, and to think to up among catholics since the excoution o) 
Tot this party 'without forming it and Queen Mary. Parsons was accused, probablj 
hSoinff it^together is a great illusion' withinju8tice,ofintriguiugforthecardinn- 
f^ox°jdWe«,P- cxiii)' Elizabeth denounced late. Leaders of the secular clergy in Eng- 
thwe Spanish preparations in her piMolor land, forgetting his past services, were de- 
mation of 29 Nov. 1691, making particular nouncing his Spanish policy as the mis- 
mentionof'oschoolman named Parsons, arro- chiovons causo of all their alHictions; and 
ting to himself the name of the catholic suspicion of Jesuit schemes led to scandalous 
kina's confessor.’ Parsons replied, under the quarrels among the prisoners at Wishooh. 
name ‘ Philopater,’ with a iierce invective The Scottish faction in Danders, hoaded by 
-igainst the queen’s chief councillors in his Charles Paget — ^who had been at enmity 
'liasponsio ad EdictumElizahelhffl,’ of which withParaons for the past ten years (Doh-d, od, 
a number of impressions appeared at various Tierney, iii. p. lix)— joined in a pnssionate 
places in the following year. In this treatise attack upon him, while tlie scholiivs of the 
he dedares the doctrine of the jiopo’a da- English College ut Rome were breaking out 
nosing potver to be an article of faith. In once more into open revolt against their Jesuit 
1594 appeared his famous ‘Conference about superiors. Parsons, nothing daunted, has- 
the next Succession,’ published under tho toned to Piomo in the spring of 1607, and 
name of Dolenian. The book had boon after having, by his paraonnl influence, re- 
shoimto Cardinal Allen and to Sir Francis stored harmony to tho English CoIIpm, he 
Bngleflfild, and had obtained their approval was appointed rector, a post which lie re- 
(Dopn, ed. Tleniey, iii. 31-6). 'J'lio first part tninod till liis death, 
is an historical and legal argument to prove From this point of vantage he made hi'* 
thei'ight of the people to alter the diroet hand felt upon the whole missionary body, 
line of succession for Just causes, especially Ilitberto ho had advocated tho appointment 
for religion j and the second, a gcnonlogt- of bishops in England for tho bolter govorn- 
cal argnmant, balances the various claims, mont of tlie clergy. But now, in view ol 
and points to the infanta of Spaim a dcscen- (ho present difiicmtics, and with a definite 
dant of John of Gaunt, ns tho nttost sue- political object, he obtained the appointment 
cessoT to Elisabeth. Parsons introduced the of George ftlaolfwell as orchiirieet, with un- 
book into his Spanish seminary, and wished preesdented Jurisdiction and powers, and 
to have it publicly read nt tho English Col- with instructions to consiilt, in all matters of 
lege at Rome. Parliamont made it high gravity, tho Jesuit superior, who was then 
treason for anyone to have a copy in his flenry Garnet [q.v.] Blackwell was known to 
house. It was received by a largo party of be friendly or subsorviont to the Jesuits. The 
catholics with dismay and indignation. Dr. discontented olorgy, wiio doubted tho ge- 
Gifiord, afterwards avohbishop of Rheiins, nuinenoss and suspocted the motives of tho 
denounced the hook ns 'the most pestilent novel appointment, sent William Bishop and 
over mode . . . never anything was written lluburt CImrnook ns delegates to Rome, to 
which hath made such a broil’ (ib, vol. moko sure of tho pope’s ini outions. Paraojih 
iii. p. xov). Tho nuncio in Flanders do- contrived that they should bo made close 
dared that Parsons ‘ could not hove done i>risoners ot the English College, where they 
anything more disgusting to tho pope’ (Okf. wore treated with oonsldorablolinrslmess, put 
State Papers, Dom. Elis, oclii. 06). Ib was upon thoir trial, and punished by hnnishmeiil 
perhaps on this oeoount tliat Parsons did (Laiv, Jmtils and Seculars, pp. _lxx-lxxxiv). 
not venture to print tho ‘Memorial for tho The quarrel soon broke out again. Thirty- 
R^ormation of England,’ in which ho iiro- three priests, 17 Rov. 1000, signed an appeal 
posed various measures — includingtho setting to tho pope, which was mainly dirocted ngnmsl 
up of the inquisition — to bo adopted by par- tUo aliuged tyranny of Blackwell, the domt- 
linment on the restoration of Catholicism, nation of tho josuita, and thoir continued 
The treatise was wrilLon in 1606, and o copy intorforenoo in politics j and they afterwords, 
was presented by Parsons to the infanta of with the connivance of the queen, sent four 
Spain -in June 1001 (Ksos, tetters of Allen, of thoir number to prosecute thoir eauae at 
p. 396), It was subsequently made public flome. Parsons, almost single-handed, bore 
by Dr, Gee from the copy given to 1011106 II. the brunt of the attack, Moaiiwliilo lie was 
The book on the snocession appeared at a assailed in aniimborofbDok8,secrp.llyprinlod 
critical moment in Parsons’s career. Cardinal in England, by lha loading appellants, by 
Allen died on 16 Oct. 169-1, and the ooinpe- Dr. Bishop, Dr. Ohampney, Ootlcton, Miiah, 
tition of the several candidates for iiis car- Bonnet, liia old advoranry Dr, Bagshnw, and 
dinalate intansifled tho Jealousies and divL- by other loss respectable opponents, like An- 
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tony Ooploj^ and "William Watson. He re- at his own request, hy the side of Oaidin 1 
plied first in his ‘ Briefe Apologie ’ (an into- Allen in the church of the English ColleB** 
vesting narrative, which must he read with The single aim of Parsons’s public lifeM? 
the answer of Dr. Ely in his ‘ Certayne Briefe tlie restoration of England, by persuasion 
Notes ’), and afterwards in the violent and force, to the Boman church ; and he doubf 
least creditable of his works, ' The Manifea- less believed that this could be best e&ecteii 
tationofthe Folly of certain calling them- under iesuit dictatorship. For nearly twent! 
selves secular priests.’ The result of the pro- years be was one of the most zealous nnJ 
tracted dispute at Home, carried on during motors of the Spanish invasion of Ensiond 
-the greater part of 1002, was that the arch- Ilia powers of work were extraorchnarv' 
priest was forbidden to take counsel of je- Before the period of his greatest activitr 
aiiits in the alFairs of the secular clergy. Cardinal Allen could apeak of his frisnd'a 
Parsons, however, did not desist from politi- ‘ industry, prudence, ond zeal, his dexterity 
cal intrigue. He had come to Romo with in writing and acting* as ‘snipassing aU 
llie viewof interesting Clement VIII in his belief.' As a controversialist ho was un- 
scheme for (he marriage of the infanta with equalled, and ho was one of the best wiiten 
the Cardinal Foi'nese ; and when that bocaine of his day. Ills English is commeuded by 
impossible, ho proposed Arabella Stuart as Swift (Tatler, No. 230) as a model of sim- 
the hrido of Farneso and tho successor to plioity and clearness. Ho could write also 
Elizabeth, and within throe months of the with remarkable vigour. His slalemeuts of 
queen’s death was negotiating with Cardinal fact, however, when concerned with pet- 
(I’Ossat, in the liopo of gaining the sanction sonal a( tacks upon his enemies, protastant 
of Fi'anco to the arrangement (Donn, ed. and catholic, or with a dcfunce of his own 
Tierney, iii. 30 ; LntU/tHD, Hiatori/, od. I800, actions when there was anything to conceal, 
vi. 311). But on James’s accession he peace- must be received with groat caution (AuiHi 
ably accepted the accomplished fact ; ond mi Memorials, pp. 390, 392 j Donj), ed. Tierney', 
the eve of the ' Gimpowdev Plot,’ of which vol. iii. pp. xov, xevi n.) Tho thenryof oqm- 
he apparently know nothing, lie was urging vocation which he olahorntely defended in his 
upon Garnet the pope’s command to rustrain treatise against Morton he carried in practice 
all attempts at insurrection, to oxtremitio.s, and laid himself opeu to 

Parsons had now socured, ns prefect of charges of duplicity and falsehood, llewas 
the josuit mission, direct control of nil tho impetuous and self-willed, and moreover— 
foreign ecclesiastical seminaries which were ns Manareus, tlio Flomish provincial of the 
under jesuit government (FniriQiil, ii. 202). socioly, who knew him well, testifies— he 
Ho was also virtually master of Douay was subject to ‘ iiiveterato prmudiceB,’ and 
College, where Dr. "Worthington, who had ihorefore could bo ‘oasilydecoived’(FmriBAB, 
sncccedod Barret as rector in 1699, was Church Hialory, ii. 208). In olhor respects 
under a secret vow of obedience to him his privote life was im'pi’oachohle. Dodd 
(Bouay Diaries, pp. xoiv, 308). lie con- . (ii. >10), describing his poraonal appearance, 
tinned to successfully oppose the desire of j says ‘ ho was of middle sizo, liis complexion 
the secular clergy for episcopal government ; rnt her swarthy, wliioh, witli strong features, 
ho took on active part in support of the mado his eountenance somewhat forbidding, 
papal prohibition 01 King James’s oath of But his address and tho ngrecablonossofbis 
allegiance; and for tho last seven years of conversation quickly woi'iti’dolf tho averaon,’ 
his life was more than ever busy with thoo- There is a line porl rnit of Parsons engraved 
logical writings, carrying on eontroveray by Jao. NeolTs, in tho * Kerkelijeke Hietorie’ 
with Sir Francis Hastings, Sir Edward ot’ Cornelius Hazart, R.J,, Antwerp, 1660, 
Coke, Morton, afterwards bisliop of Durham, , iii. 378, ond a smolier one by Wierix (see 
Barlow, bishop of Lincoln, and others. For I FKBirnKOT, Theatrum i iror. erudit Antwerp, 
a short time he appears to iiavo boon under 1086, p. 274). In (ho ‘ Gout lemon’s 
a cloud at the papal court ; and, at the sug- zine’ (1794, pt, i, p. 409) was engraved a 
gestion of the general, he anticipated a dis- thinl portrait, from an original in the pos- 
missal from Romo hy a voluntary retironiont session of Miohaol Mailtairo fq. v.] 
to Naples (Mohu, p. 380 ; Dodd, od. Tioraoy, Parsons’s piiblishod works were: 1. ‘-1 
vol. iv.p. ov; IlDiyTini,p. 28). But after the brief disoovrs conlayning certayne reasons 
death of Clement Vlli he returned to Rome, why Catholiques refuse to goe to Church ■ 
and in the following year (1006) his office of dodicated by T. II. to the queenes most ev- 
prefeet of the mission was confirmed to liim, oellent Moiestie. Downy, John Lyon ’ fLon- 
and regulated hy a decree of tho goneml don], 1680. 2. 'A Discouerie of I. Nicols, 
(MonD,p. 241). Ho died, after a short illnoss, minister, misreporled a Jesuite, latelye re- 
nt Rome, on 16 April 1010, and was buried, canted in tho Tower of London. Doway ’ 
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] 680. 3. ‘ A briofe censure upon bunislied and consigned priests . . . for presum- 
tw^ookes written in answer to M. Edmund ing to goe to Borne in the affaires of the 
f^mnians offer of disputation. Doway,Jolin Catbolicke ohurob’ [printed in ‘Copies of 
Ivon’ [but really nt Mr. Brooke’s house certain Disoourscs, Boane, 1601,’ pp. 40-67]. 
near London], 1681. 4. 'De porsoovtioiia 14. 'A Briefo Apologia or Defence of the 
tnElicana commontariolus a collogio Angli- Catholike ecclesiastical hiornrehie & snbor- 
oano Bomano hoc anno 1682 in vrbe editus dination in England, erected theso later 
t iam denuo Ingolstadii oxciisus . . anno yoares by our holy Bather . . . and impugned 
fiodem.’ Alf>o,'DeperaecutioneAngl.libelIua, by certayne libels printed ... by some 
Romse' ex typogr. G. Ferrarii, 1682.’ 6. * A -vnqniet persona under the name of priests 
Defence of the censvro gyvon vpon tyvo of the seminaries. Written ... by priests 
bookes of William Oharko and Meredith vnited in due subordination to tho right 
Hanmer, mynysters,’ 1682. 6. ‘ The lirst rev. Archpriest ’ [early in 1603]. 16. ‘ An 
books of the Christian exercise, appertayn- Appendix to the Apologio lately set forth 
ing to Eesolution [Rouen],’ 1682. Preface for the defence of the hierarchie . . .’ £1602]. 
simed R. P. Afterwards much enlarged, A Latin translation of the ‘’Appendix’ was 
under the title of 'A Christian Directorie, also published in the same year. 16. ‘A 
ffuiding men to their soluation, doyided into Manifest ation of tho groat folly and had 
three books, anno 1686,’ and often reprinted, spirit of certayne in England calling them- 
7. ‘ Eelaoion dc algunos martyres ... on selves secular imiostos, who set forth dayly 
Inglaterni, tradurida en Castellano,’ J6'J0. most infamous and contumelious libels 
& ‘ Elizahethse Angliea rogiiim hicreaim Oal- against worthy men of their own religion, 
v'inianampropvgnantis smvissimvm inCatho- By priest sliuing inobcdiencp,’ 1602. 17. ‘The 
licoa sui regni Edictvm . . . promulgatum Warn- word to Sir F. Hastings Wast word : 
Londini 29Nonombris 1691. Cum rospon- coateyning the issue of three former treatises, 
«ione ad singula capita . . . per D. Andream the watchword, tho Ward-word, and the 
PhUopatrum, presh. ao thool. Bomauum, Waetword . . . Whereunto is adjoyned a 
Lvgduui,’ 1692. 9. ' A Conference abort brief rojeotiou of an insolent . . .' minister 
the next sveoession to tho ctowno of Ingland, masked with the letters O. E. [Malthow 
divided into two partes. ... Where vnto is Sutoliffe]. ByN.D.’1002. 18. ‘ATi'oatiae 
added a new & perfect arbor or gonoalogie. ... of Throe Conversions of England . . . di- 
Fuhlished by It. Doleman. Imprinted at N. vidod into thi-ee parts. The former two 
[8k Omer] with license,’ 1604. ProofsofPar- whereof are handled in this hook. . . . By 
sons's sole authorship aro given in Tiernoy’s N. D., author of tho Ward-word,’ 1003. 
edition of Dodd (iii. 81). 10. ‘AMomoriall 19. ‘The Third part of a trualise intituled 
for the Beformation of England coiileyning of tho Three Conversions of England. Con- 
ceitayne notes and advcrlisemente wlrich tcyning nn oxnmon of the Calendar or Cata- 
seeme might he proposed in tho first parlia- loguo of Protestant suints . . . devised by 
ment ana nalionall couucell of our country Fox. By N. D.’ (preface dated November 
after God of his mcrcie shall restore it to 1608). 20. ‘A Boviow of ton pvbliko dis- 
ihecatholique faith . . .; gathered and sot pvtatious or conferences hold within tho 
dowue by B. P.,’ 1698. Manuscript copy in compawo of fouro ycaros vndor K. Edward 
archives of see of Westininsior attcetcu in and Qu. Mpy. Bjr N. D.’ 1604 (separately 
Parsons's handwriting: ‘ This I had to sng- poged but issued with tliird part of ‘ Three 
gest to the honor of Almightio God and the Oonvorsions’). 21. ' A Bclation of tho triall 
good of our countrye^ob. Persons.’ First made before the king of Franco upon the 
published in 1690 by Edward Gee, with the yoaro 1600 belwoone the bishop of Evraux 
title ‘ Jesuits Memorial for the ini ended Be- and tho L. Plossis Mornay. Newly roviuwod 
formation of England,’ 11. ‘ A Tomporate . . . with a defence thereof ngainsi the im- 
Ward-word to the turbulent and semious pugnations both of tho L. Plossis in France 
Wttch-word of Sir Francis nastin^8,lniight, ond 0. E. in England. By N. D.,’ 1004. 
who indevoreth to dander Idle whole Ootho- 22, ‘ An Ausvvore to tho fifth part of Be- 
liqne cause. . . . By N. D.’ 1699. 12. ‘An portes lately sot forth by Syr Edward Cooke 
Apologioall Epistle: directed to the right knight, tho kiug’s attorney goneraIl,conoem- 
honor^le lords and others of her majesties ing the ancient and modeme municipall 
priviecomisell, Servingaswollforaprofaco lawrs of England, which do appertayue to 
to a Booke cntituled A Kesoliition of lloli- spiritual power and jurisdiction. By a Cn- 
gion . , .'[signed E. B.], Antwerp, 1601. tholick Douyno (Et. Omor],’ 1606, 28. 'The 
15. ‘The Copie of a letter written by F, fore-runner of Dels dovvnefal, wherein is 
Boh. Parsons, the jeanlte, 0 Oct. 1699, to briofiy answered his braggnig [sib] offer of 
M. D. Bish[op] and M, Ohn[rnook], two disputation and insolent late ohallonge . . , 
VOL. XV. ^1 1] 
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witli a broife answer to his orokinge and 
coliunnious confutinge of Papistes by Pa- 
]jistes themselues/ 160S (another edition, 
Douay, 1606), 24. ‘ QuEesliones dura : 

quarum 1“ est, an liceat Oatholicia_ Angli- 
canis . . . Protestantium ecclesias vel 
pieces adire : 2^“ utrum non si precibus ut 
concionibuB saltern heereticis . . , licite 
possint interesse easque audire ’ [St. Omer], 

1607, 26. 'The doleful! ImeU of Thomas 
Bell. That is a full and sounde answer to 
his pamphlet intituled : The Popes fvneral. 
Which he published against a treatise of 
myne called The fore-runner of Beledowno- 
fol, . . . By B. G. student in diuinilio. 
Printed at Boane, 1607.’ 26. 'A treatise 
tending to mitigation towards Oatholicke- 
subiectes in England, . . . Against the se- 
ditious wrytings of Thomas Morton, minister. 
By P. R.,’ 1607 (the first part treats of Ro- 
beUiou, the second concerns the doctrine of 
Equivocation). 27. ‘ Bells triall examined, 
that is, a refutation of the treatise intituled 
The Triall of the newe religion. By B. 0. 
Likewise a short review of one T. Rogers. 
Printed at Roan, 1608.’ 28, 'The Judg- 
ment of a Gatholicke Englishman lining m 
banishment for his region . . . concerning 
a late booke [by IL James] ontituled: 
Triplici nodo triplex cuneus, or an apologia 
for the oath of allegiance. , . . whorin &e 
said oath is shewn to be vnlawful. . . .’ 

1608. 29. ‘ ButifuR and respective conside- 
rations upon foure severall heads . . . pro- 

osed by the high and mighty Prince 
omes ... in his late book of Premonition 
to aU Ghiistian princes. ... By a late 
minister and preacher in England,’ St. Omer, 
1609 (written by Farsens for Humphrey 
Leach, under whose name it passes), 80. ‘ A 

S uiet and sober reckoning with M. Thomas 
[orton, somewhat set in choler by his ad- 
versary P. R. . , , There is also adioyned a 
peeoe of reckoning with Syr Edward Oooke, 
now LL. Ohief Justice,’ 1609. 81. ‘ A Dis- 
oufision of the answer of M. William Bar- 
low, Doctor of Diuinity, to the book in- 
tituled, The Judgment of a Oatholic Eng- 
lishman. St, Omers,’ 1612 (published after 
Parsons's death, with a supplement by T. 
Fitzherbert). 82 , ' Epitome controversiarum 
huius temporis.’ Manuscript preserved in 
B^ol Oollege (Ooxe’s MSS. O.xon., Balliol, 
No, 814). 

' Leicester’s Gommonweolth,’ 1584, called 
by contemporaries ' Father Parsons’s green- 
coat,’ was not written by him ; and ' A De- 
claration of the true causes of the great 
troubles presupposed to be intended against 
the lealme of Eiigland,’ 1692, is very doubt- ! 
fully attributed to him. 


[There exists no adequate biographyTf 
sons. The Jesuit authorities for iho 
facts of his life, excepting those of his political 
career, are Henry More’s Historu ProTinci® 
Anglieanra Soc. Jesu (St. Omer, i6flo) 
Bartoli’s Dell’ Ist oria del la Compagnia ; L’lngMi 
terra. Both had access to materials not not 
accessible. For short biogiviphical notices 
Wood’s Athenm, ii. 83-70, where there is a good 
bibliographical history of the Book of Sse- 
ce'-sion ; Dodd’s Church Iliiitory, u. 402 ; OhatUs 
Butler’s llist. Memoirs i. 331 ; Olivet’s Bio 
graphyS. J. p. In7j and Foley’s Eeceids, 7 ii' 
571. James’s Jesuits Dowaofall, with the Lif- 
of Father Parsons (Oxford, 1612), is a worthless 
compilation of scurrilous passages from the 
writings of Watson, Bell, Bagshaw, and othen. 
Tho fullest account of Parsons’s missionary Ufj 
in England will be found in Simpson’s Campioa 
His political dealings from 1581 to 1688 are 
newly illustrutod from original documents in ihe 
Letters and Memorials of Oardinnl Allen, edited 
by Fathers of the Loudon Oratory, with an In- 
troduction by F. Enox. An Historical Sketoh of 
tho conflicts between Jesuits and Seculars in the 
reign of Elizabeth, with a reprint of Christopher 
Dagsbaw’s True Bohitioii, by T. &. Lao, tolls 
the story of Parsons’s relations with the aioh- 
priest and tho appellant clergy, with tho aid of 
fresh information drawn from the Petyt M8,S. 
of the Inner Toniplo. See also for the whole 
period Tierney’s Dodd, vols. iii.-v. ; BnUer’o 
Memoirs, 1. ii, ; Flanigan's Church History, ii, 
108-304; Beringbou’s Memoirs of Panram; 
Plowden’a Remarks on the Memoirs ; and A 
Modest Defense of the Clergy (by Bather 
Hunter, S.J.), 1714. There aro abundant in- 
edited materials in tho Record Office and other 

g iiblic archives, and especially at Stonyhnnt 
bllege, where, besides a mass of correspon^nce, 
there are some aulobiographicul fragments and 
narratives by Parsons, such as Hiatoria oarum 
rorum quas Anglicana causa Catholica qjnsqne 
defonsorea fecernnt, &c. ; Story of domrsticali 
difflcultios ; Autobiographical Notes, begun in 
1601 ; Punli della mjssionod’Inghilterra, written 
in 1605. For thp bibliography, De Backer’ii 
Bibliothhque des Ecrivains do la Comp, de Jdsus, 
iii, 664 ; Sommervogel, Diet, des onnages 
anonym, et pseudonyines, &c.] T. G. L. 

PARSONS, ROBERT (1647-171^, arch- 
doacon of Qloucoster, son of John Faisona 
of Southampton, was born in 1647, He ma- 
triculated from University College, Oxford, 
on 10 Dec. 1663, graduated B.A. on 27 June 
1667, and M.A. on 22 April 1670. He 
tlicn became chaplain to Anne, dowa^r 
countess of Rochester (daughter of Sir John 
St. John of Liddiard Tregooze in Wiltshire, 
widow both of Sir Henry Lee of Dltchley, 
and of Henry Wilmot, first earl of Roches- 
ter), and he noted as curate of Adderbury 
in , Oxfordshire for William Beaw (kflar- 
wards bishop of Lhuidalf). ITe was instituted 
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gf Shabliinglon in BuokinglinmBhire tershive, and Oalhorine Fenton, eiater of 
8 March W72, canon of Llandatf on. Siv (TBoilVey Fenton [q.v.], was born ap- 
10 June 1681 , poftionist rector of Wnddusdon paraiitly about 1670. According to Carte 
in Buclcinghamshire on 20 April 1682, rector (Zife uf Ormxmde, i, 190), whoso account, 
of Oddinoton in Gloucestershire in 1687 however, is not strictly accurate, he ‘im- 
/when he°resigned Shabbington), and arch- bibetl early puritanical sentiments,’ but after 
deacon of Gloucester on 10 March 1703. From the death of his patron, the Earl of Leices- 
•>8 May to 20 July 1680 he was in constant ter, in 1688, ‘ he made shift to raise up about 
attendance on John Wilmot, second earl of 40/., and, with this as his whole Ibrtune,' 
Rochester [q. v.], and was responsible for his transported himself to Ireland, where he 
deathbed repentance. Paraoiisdie<lonl 8 Jaly found employment os assistant to his uncle 
1714 and was buried at Oddington. Ad- Sir Gooflrey Fenton, surveyor-general, and 
ministration was granted to his son Bobert eventually, on 20 Deo. 1602, succeeded to 
on 0 Sept., his widow Joanna having re- his office. He was 'plodding, assiduous, and 
nouneed. ITaarne fells an amusing story of indafaligable, greedy of office, and eager to 

raise a fortune’ (id.) On 24 Oct. 1603 ho 
by Anthony Addison, befoi-e i he judges, at was ajipninted a commissioner to inquire 
St. Mary's, Oxford, the work of William | into the dissolved monasteries in Tyrcounel, 
Pindar of University College, and charged and on 20 Dec. 1006 a commiseioner for the 
the preacher with the plaglarisin as he left apportionment and erection of the county of 
the church, lie left three sons, Robert ( 6 . Wicklow. His office of snrvoyor-genoral 
1878), John (1682-1609), and Tiainton or afforded him unique opportunities to acquire 
Boynton (1891-1742). land j and the eagerness with which he 

Parsons published : ‘ A Sermon preached availed himself of them, especially iu the 
at the Funeral of John, Earl of Rochoster,’ ease of the O’Hyrnes of Wicklow [see under 
Oxford, 1680; Dublin (repriiitetD, 1081; O’Byitlfn, Fuaii MaoHuoii], gained him iiu 
London, 1707, 1709, 1728, 1727 (12th ed.) ; unenviable notoriety asa land-hunter. But 
1728 (ISth ed.), 1736, 1766 f 1798, 1800 it may at least be said for him tliot private 
and 1807 in vol, ix. of Religious Tracts die- interest was in his case balonoed by a sin- 
persed by the Society for Promoting Oltris- cere belief in the efficacy of the plantation 
tian Knowledge. On the title-pages of the system as a means to establish the English 
editions of 1727, 1728, and 1766 P the author interest in Ireland on a firm oud endurable 
is erroneously called Thomas Parsons. The basis. He took an active part in his double 
biographical portion of the sermon was capacity of oommissioner of .plantations and 
printed at the end of Gilbert Burnet’s ' Life surveyor-general iu the pluntaliou of Ulster 
and Death of John, Earl of RooLoeter,’ Glas- in 1610, of Wexford in 1018, of Longford and 
gow, 1762, and in Wordsworth's ‘Boclesias- Ely O’Oarrol in 1010, of Leitrim in 1620, and 
tioal Biography,’ iv. 640-61 n. The whole in the subsequent settlement of the O’Byines' 
of it in the editions of Burnet's work of 1782, territory in Wicklow. As an English under- 
1805, 1810, 1819, 1820, and in Burnet's laker in Ulster hs obtained one tkousaud acres 
‘ Lives of Sir Matthew Hale,’ &a., London, of arable land in tke jirecinct of Ologker in 
1774. With Burnet's ‘Rochester,’ it was co. Tyi-ono.callod by him the Manor of Oecil, 
translated into German, and published at tho exact position of which is accurately 
Halle in 1698 and 1776 P Abstracts from marked in Norden’e^ map (Chit. M/S. Aag, 
the sermon were published about 1690, as i. ii. 44). As a servitor or Irish oificial, he 
* The ‘Libertine Overthrown.’ was allotted one thousand acres in tho pre- 

[Eoster'a Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714) Wood’s oinct of Dungannon in the some county, and 
Fasti (Bliss), vol. ii. cols. 207. 819 ; Lipscomb’s subsequently aMuirod one thousand acres 

Buckicffhamshire, i. 468, 496 1 Lo Novo’s Fa-ti I"!* preomet of Pullagha in co, Cavan, 

(Hardy), i. 446, ii. 267 ; Lo Neve’s Monumenta whiMi, OS being concealed lands, were ex- 
Anglicantt, 1700-1715, p. 294'; Hearno's Remains emptod from tho usual conditions of plnntn- 
(Oxfmd Hist. Soo.), i. 120 ; Kivby’e Winchostor tion. As an undertaker in Wexford he ob- 
Ssholaia, pp. 211, 212, 217 ; Bloxum's Reg. of tained fifteen hundred acres at an annual 

Coll. vl. 138; Hiisled'a Kent, ii. o46; rent to the crown of 8/., and eight hundred 
F.C.O,AdminislrBttonAcb-I>ook,1714;N<itos.ind acres in the plantation of Leitrim. 

Queries, Bbt set.viii. 204 j togistors of Addorbnry, jjyj iJoeg ij,y miy means exhaust tho list 

kmdly supplied by the Bay, H. J. Gepp ] B. P. }jig acquisitions. His salary as surveyor- 

PARSON'S, Sib WILLIAM (1670 P- general amounted lo 80i. On SI Jan. 1011 
1660), lord justice of Ireland, the eldest he ruceived a pension of 30/. in considero- 
son of James Parsons, second sou of Tho- tion of his services in the plantation of 
mas Parsons of Disworth Grange, Leiccs- Ulster. He was created a baronet on 10 Dot. 

n u 2 
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1620, and at Iho same time receivod a grant 
of the manor of Tassagard in co. Dublin, and 
other lands amounting to a yearly rental to 
the crown of lOOi. Ue suggested the esta- 
blishment of a court of wards in Ireland as 
a means to strengthen the English interest 
and to augment we revenue of the crown, 
andon6 Sept. 1622 he was appointed master of 
it, with a s^ary of 300/. His connection with 
Bichard Boyle, first earl of Oorlc [q.v.], who 
married his cousin Catherine Fenton, ^oatly 
added to his infiuence, and he was admitted 
aprivycouncillorapparentlyin January 1623. 
On 4 Aug. 1628 he passed a patent for one 
thousand acres of arable and 1,126 acres of 
‘ unprofitable ’ or mountain land in Banelagh 
in CO. Wicklow, and in 1030 he obtained an 
equally largo estate in Fermanagh. When 
the appointment of Wentworth as deputy 
was announced. Parsons addressed him a 
hearty letter of congratulalian(/fflrq^a;‘^2iet- 
ters, i. 6^. But he had no sympathy with his 
policy of ‘thorough,’ which he regarded as 
unconstitutional and detrimental to the in- 
terests of the new settlers. lie prudently 
abstained from offering ai^ open opposition, 
and zealously co-operated in Wentwortli’s 
projected plantation of Connaught ; but 
there is little doubt that he regarded his 
downfall with satisfaction, and that the 
‘certificate of the lords justices and council 
of Ireland concerning the demeanour of the 
Earl of Strafford in his office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ’ (F^erton MS. 2638, ff. 
101-16), addressed to the king on 2 April 
1641, owed something of its bitterness to a 
feeling of personal hostility on his part to- 
wards ‘ that strange man ’ who * was a mis- 
chief to many aud to himself at last ’ (Zts- 
more Fapert, 2nd sev. v. 139). 

He represented the county of Wicklow in 
parliament in 1639, and on the death of the 
vice-deputy. Sir Christopher Wandesford, on 
3 Deo. 1640, he and Ilmiert, lord Dillon of 
Kilkenny West, were appointed lords justices 
of the liiugdom. But the appointment of 
the latter, ' a person of great abilities and a 
bhrewd reach, well esteemed of by the Earl 
of Strafford ’ — ^being, in fact, his brother-in- 
law — ^proving distasteful to some of the Irish 
committee of parliament then in England, it 
was rescinded, and afresh commission issued 
to Parsons and Sir John Borlase [q. v.], who 
were accordingly sworn lords justices on 
10 Feb. 1611. Borlase was old and indo- 
lent, and the managomoiit of affairs devolved 
mainly on Parsons. His government, par- 
ticularly after the outhreolc of the rebellion, 
has been severely criticised. It is said that 
the jealousy with which he regarded the 
catholic gentry of the Pale was directly re- 


sponsible for their combination with tli 
rebels of Ulster, and that he purpo^dv 
stimulated the rebellion in order to fatnish 
an excuse for a fresh conquest and ‘ a mw 
crop of confiscations.’ His letters certainlv 
show that he was desirous of turning the 
rebellion to advantapee ‘ by settling here vsiv 

g reat multitudes of the English,’ and tlm 
e was convinced ‘ that a thorough destnic- 
tion must be made before we can settle upon 
a safe peace.’ Ilia object was to standon 
the defensive until the English parhsment 
was in a position to send over an armysnffl. 
ciently powerful to subdue the Irish ‘with- 
out mixing any fresh helps, who shall never 
join heartily with us.’ He strenuously op- 
posed Ormonde’s policy of discriinInatinB 
between the gentry of the Pale and the 
mere Irish ; and it was on account of the 
opposition he offered to the proposals for a 
reconciliation between the former and the 
king that ho was removed from office on 
31 March 1648 — ‘a fair recompense,’ he 
wrote bitterly to the Earl of Cork, ‘for all 
mv zealous and painful toil to the Grown 
which God knows was hoartiW done. Tht 
ground is, as I find, because I have endea- 
voured to be sharp to those damnable rehels, 
who now seem to bo in ’a fair way to evade 
all their villainy ’ (16. v. 139). lie continued, 
however, to rosido in Dublin till the autumn 
of 1648, when, the city being invested on all 
sidos except tho soa by the confodorates, he 
deemod it prudent to retire to England He 
did not meet with tho roceplioii ho thought 
he deserved. Dying early in 1660, he was 
buried in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 
2 March. 

A portrait taken of him in middle life, re- 
presenting him as a flue, mild-looking man 
in armour, is preserved in Parsonstown Castle, 
tho projierty of the Earl of Eosse. 

Ilis brothers Sir Lawrence and Sir Fenton 
Parsons shared his fortune. Sir Lawrence, 
for some time manager of his Ulster pro- 
perty, obtained a considerable estate in the 
King’s County; became second hoton of 
tho exchequer ; and was grandfather of Sit 
Lawrence Parsons (d. 1698) [q. v.] Sir 
Fenton Parsons married Anne, daughter 
of Sir John Shurley of Isfiold in Sussex, 
but his branch of tho family appears to be 
extinct. 

Sir William Parsons married Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of John Lany, an aldenuen 
of Dublin, by whom he hod several children. 
His grandsen and successor, Sir Eichard,wae 
created Baron of Oxmantown and Viscount 
Eosse in 1681 , and his son Eichord was created 
Earl of Eosse in 1706. Tho title became ex- 
tinct on tbo death of Eichord, second earl, in 
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1784 lint was revived in tlie younger branch 
if the family in the person of Lawrence- 
niuman Faisons, who was created Baron 
OxBentown in 1792, Viscount Oxmantowu 
ii 1796 , and Earl of Kosse m 1806. Law- 
lence-Harman died in 1807, and was auc- 
bv his nephew Sir Lawrence Parsons, 
Sid ^1 of Lsae (1768-1841), noticed 
separately. 

rCarte’s Life of Ormonde; Cnl. of Hants, 
Ebe. 6739 i Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Jamas I; 
CaL Osrew MSa ; Lismore Papers, ed. Qrosart; 
Strafford’s Letters, i. 04, 98, 190, 278, 298, li. 
848 • State Papers, Ireland, Charles I (Rolls 
Office) i Btck's Repertory; Morrin's Oal. Patent 
Ealla Charles I; Hill’s Plantation of Ulster; 
Borlass’s Beduetion of Ireland; Visitations of 
Nottingham and Sussex (Harl Soo.) ; Harris’s 
Hiberniaa (Pynnai's Survey) ; Qilbort|s Hist, of 
the Ush Confederation ; A Letter written from 
Sir William Parsons ... to Sir Robert Pyo, 
London, 1642; Temple’s Irish Robollion; Kil- 
Icenny Aichseol. Soc, Journal, new ser. ii. 238 ; 
Addil MSS. 8883 (containing copies of Parsons’s 
eSeial correspondsace in a curious sort of short- 
hand), 16868 f. 103; Egorton MSS. 80 f. 37, 
2683 ff. 101-16, 177, 2697 f. 60 ; Addit. MSS. 
4736, 4794 ff. 163, 446, 473-6, 641, 642 ; Gardi- 
ner’s Hist, of Engl. : Loehy’s England in the 
Eighteenth Century; Burke’s Poorngo.] R. D. 


PABSONS, WILLIAM (1868-1726 P), 
chronologer, horn at Langley, Buoltingham- 
shiis, in 1068, was the younger son of Wil- 
liam Parsons, who was created a baronet by 
Ohorlea 11 on 9 April 1661. Ilis mother was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Laurence Parsons, 
ifflight. He matriculated from Ohrist Church, 
Omrd, on 28 April 1676, and baying enlored 
the let regiment of foot-guarde as ensign 
in 16^, ho was promolod captain in 1684, 
and obtained the rank of lioutcnant-coloucl 
16 June 1687. In 1696 he was acting lion- 
tenant-colonel of Colonel Tollomachos regi- 
ment of foot (now the 6th Nortliumherland 
fusiliers). Parsons married tho daughter of 
Sir John Barker of Qrhnaton ITaU, SulFoUc, 
and died without issue, probably about 1726. 

He published two works of some utility: 
1. ' A New Book of Oyphora . , . wherein 
the whole Alphabet (twice over), consisting 
of Six Hundred Cyphers, is variously changed, 
interwoven, and reversed. The wholo en- 
graved,’ ohl. 4to, Loudon, 1703. Tho 
object of this manual of monograms was 
mainly, it would appear, to assist the labours 
of coflohbnilders, carvers,' and designers, but 
it was also addressed to the general public, 
and the letterpress is engraved in both 
French and English. 2. ’Chronological 
Tables of Europe. Prom the Nativity of 
our Saviour to the year 1703, Engraven on , 
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forty-six copper-plates. Licensed 10 Nov. 
1689. Robert Midgley,’obl. 12mo, London. 
The £rst impression Iteown appeal's to bf* 
that of 1707. An eighth edition appeared 
in 1718. This work, which was regarded in 
its day as an invaluable vade mecum by the 
young student, was dedicated to Charles, 
marquis of Worcester, son of the Duke of 
Beaufort, It seems to have been derived 
with but slight modification from Guillaume 
Marcel’s ‘Tablettea Chxonologiques,’ Paris, 
1682. There are also attributed to Parsons 
La tho British Museum Catalogue ‘ The Tent 
of Darius Explain'd,' from tho French of 
F61ibion, 1703, fol., and, with Thomas 
Tuttoll, * Proposals for a New Pair of 
Globes,’ 8. sh. lol. n.d. 

To some copies of tho ’ Chronological 
Tables’ is prefixed a small portrait of Par- 
sons, in an oval, engraved by Gribelin, after 
Berchet. 

[Eostor’s Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714; Burke's 
Extinct Baronetage, p. 401 ; Collins's and 
Wotton’s Bariinotngos; Nuhlo's Coutinuution of 
Granger, i, 278 ; Biilton’s Amy List, i. 296, 
316, 326, 328 ; Brit. Hus. Cat.] T. S. 

PARSONS, WILLIAM (1786-1706), 
actor, the son of Williom Porsons, a carpen- 
tot in Bow Lane, was born on 9 Feb. 1736, 
His mother is stated to have been a native 
of Moidetono, ivhore, according to several 
accounts, tho actor was bom. He wos ad- 
mitted to St. Paul's School on 7 April 1749, 
and at the ago of fil'teon became a pupil 
under Sir Honry Oheoro or Choke, a sur- 
veyor. IIo took part with William Powell 
[q.V.] and Charles Holland (1733-1769)[q.v.] 
m amateur entertainraonts ; and in 1766, as 
an amateur, played, at tho Uaymorket, Kent 
in ' King Lear,’ Trusting partly to somesldll 
which he possessed as a pamtor of fruit and of 
landscapoB, he quitted his employment. Ilis 
d6but as a prolrasional actor is said to have 
beenmado in York as Southampton in Jones’s 
’ Earl of Essox.’ His performances horo were 
in trogedy or high comody. In 1767-8 ho 
was at tlie Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, under 
West Digges [q. v.], and played in the first re- 
prosentatioii there of Home's * Agis.’ No ac- 
count is tracoablo of tho oharaclers assigned 
him, but ho took part on 6 Fob. 1761 in the 
‘ Woy to keep him.’ IIo also played tho 
Misor. Ho married, in Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Pricojiin aotross, wh^ on 20 May 1762, as 
Mrs. Parsons, played Liuw in the ‘ Bofigar’s 
Opera,’ Parsons prosumnbly pluying Piloh, 
In that part he made, on 21 Sept, 1709, his 
first appearance at Drury Lane, Mis. Par- 
sons playing M^s, Peachum, a part she did not 
long retain. Thoir engagement by Garrick 
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was due to Jaclison, the Edinburgh manager. Dibdiu’s ‘ Deserter,’ and 27 Deo. the orimaJ 
On 19 Oot. Parsons played Don Felix in the Faladel in the ‘ Christmas Tale,’ assienedf! 
‘ Wonder,’ on the 28th Oliarino in ‘ Love Garrich. On 1 Feb. 1776 he was the fliw 
innies a Man,’ on 24 Feb. 1763 Grigg in the General Worry in Bate’s ‘ Rival Candidate • 
• Beggar’s Wedding.’ The following season on 18 March Clown in ‘ Measure for JJea 
he was the Countryman in ‘Philaster,’ Eo- sure,’ and the first Davy in Garrick’s 'Bos 
bert in ‘All in the Wrong,’ Starveling in Ton.’ He was, 16 Feb. 1776, the original 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ Periwinkle in Justice in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘ Runaway,' ate on 
‘ A Bold Stroke for a Wife,’ a recruit in tlm 7 March the original D’Oyley in Oolman'a 
‘ Recruitii^ Officer,’ and Argus in ‘ Contri.- ‘ Spleen.’ He also played Mawworm. At 

vaneea.’ On 24 Jan. 1765 he was the origi- theHaymnrket,onl2 Junal776,he‘(!teated' 

nal Nicodemus in the ‘ Platoniok Wife ’ of the character of Colonel Lovemore in the 
Mrs. Griffiths, and on 20 April Harcourt in ‘ Contract,’ attributed to Dr. Franklin. Pnj 
a version in two acts of the ‘ Country Wife.* in Foote’s ‘ Cozeners ’ and Sir Harry Hatnpa 
Gratiano in ‘ Othello ' and Doi^las in the in his ‘ Capuchin ’ followed. ^ 

‘Mrst Part of King Henry IV’ followed. _ Theseasonof 1776-7 wasprolifleofnoveltT 
In June 1766 lie made his first recorded sinco, besides smaller parts, he originated at 
appearance at the Haymarkct as Dr. Oaf DruryLane, 21 Nov. 1776, Sir Jacob Thriftm 
gut in Foote’s ‘ Commissary,’ caricaturing Vaughan’s ‘ Hotel, or Double Valet ; ’ Piohs 
Dr. Arne. With this part he doubled that in Shuridan’s ‘ Trip to Scarborough,’ 24 Feb. 
of the Hackney Coachman. From this time 1777 j Diggery in Jackman’s ‘All the World's 
more important characters were assigned a Stage,’ 7 April, and Crabtree in the' Sehool 
him, and he appeared at Drury Lane, for Scandal,’ 8 May ; and, at the llaymarket, 
with which he was all his life associated, Dr. Bartholo in Colmun’s adaplation, ‘The 
as Blunt in the ‘London Merchant,’ Lord Spanish Barber.’ On 10 March 1778 he wa’ 
Plausible in the ‘Plain Dealer,’ Shallow at Drury Lane, the first Justice Solema in 
in the ‘Merry WTves of Windsor,’ and in ‘Belphegor,’ and on 2 Ju^, at the Hnj- 
the ‘ Second Port of King Henry IV,’ markot, Tony Lumpkin in O’Keeffe’s ‘ Tonv 
Ananias in Jonson’s ‘Alchooiisf,’ Dogberry, Liumikin in Town ’ At Drury Lane he wis 
Sir Hugh Evans, Grinus in ‘ AmphUryon,’ the ffrst Old Valence in Fielding’s ‘Fathen, 
Razor in the ‘Provolred Wife,’ the First or the Good-natured Wan,’ 10 April 1779j 
Gravedigger in ‘ Hamlet,’ Lord Froth in the D’Oyley in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘Who’s tlicDupef ' 
‘ Double Dealer,’ Qobbo in the ‘ Merchant of and 14 Aug., at the llaymarket, Orankey in 
Venice,’ Vellum in the ‘ Drummer,’ Philario O’Keeffe’s ‘ Son-in-Law.’ In Sheridan’s ‘Cii- 
in ‘ CymbeIine,’Foresigh( in ‘ Love for Love,’ tic ’ Parsons was, 20 Oct. 1779, the original 
Scrub in the ‘Boaux’ Stratagem,’ Obadiah in Sir Fretful Plagiary; on 27 Dec. 1780 was 
the‘Oommittec,’SivHari 7 Sycamoreiu‘Maid Sir John Contrast 'in Biirgoyne’s ‘Lord of 
oftheMill,’SirWilliamMeadowBin‘Lovein the Manor;' and, 9 March, Alderman Uni- 
a Village,’ and innumerable other characters form in Andrews’s ‘ Dissipation ; ’ Qiii Tom, 
followed. Ilisoricinal pai'ls included Shallow an attoniey, in ‘ Divorce,’ 1 0 Nov. 17M ; Sir 
in Kenrick's ‘Falstaff’e Wedding,’ 12 April Pater Pagoda in the ‘Carnival of Venice,’ 
1766 i Sir Harry Harlowe in ‘ Neck or No- 13 Dec. ; Sir Timothy Valerian in Tidedl's 
thing,' attributed to Garrick, 18 Nov. 1766 ; ‘ Variety,’ 26 Feb, 1 782 ; Bale in Pilon’s 
Dorus, a character in which he dist inguished ‘ Fair Amerioon,’ 1 8 May, followed ; and he 
himself, in Garrick’s ‘ Cymon,’ 2 Jan. 1707 j played at tlie Haymarltet the Olowi a 
Linger in King’s ‘Wit's La St Stake,’ 14 April ‘ Twelfth Night.’ lie also added to his re- 
1768; Ostler in the ‘Jubilee/ 14 Oot. 1769; pertoiy Sir Francis Gripe in the ‘Busy 
Justice Clack in ‘ Ladies’ Frolick,’ taken Body,’ Holdfast in Massinger’s ‘ City Ma- 
ny Love from Brome’s ‘Jovial Crew,’ 7 May dam,’ Justice Woodcock in ‘ Love in a Vil- 
1770 Don Guzman in Bickeretaffe’e ‘’Tis lags,’ Justice Greedy in ‘A New Way tc 
well it’8_ no worse,’ 24 Nov. 1770 ; and pay Old Debts;’ and, at the Haymarket, 
Varlandin the ‘West Indian,’ 19 Jan. 1771, Twitch in the ‘Good-natured Man,’ Loid 
At the Haymorkot he was, 10 or 12 June Ogleby in the ‘Clandestine Marriage,’ and 
1772, the first Martin (an old cooper) in Dr. Oorbacoio in ‘ Volpono.’ 

Arne’s ‘ Cooper,’ and 20 J une the First Mayor To 1 hese parts may be added at a later dhte 

in Foote’s ‘Nabob.’ Once more, at Drury Old Hardonstle in ‘She stoops to conquer,’ 
Lane, he wos Whittle in Garrick’s ‘Irish and Elbow in ‘ Measure for Measure.’ The 
Widow,’ 28 Oot. 1772. only original clmraclers of his later years 

Pai'sons played Pandolfo in a revival of which nave o claim upon attention me 
‘Albumazor’ and Antonio in the ‘Chances;’ Johnny Atkins in Mrs, Inohbald’s ‘Mogul 
T.V 0 S, 2 Noy. 1778, the original Sltfrmish m Tale, or the Descent of the Balloon,’ Hay- 
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rket 6 Damps in Oumbar- In a list wHob does not pretend to eomplete- 

rJliPs ’Natural Son,’ Druiy Lane, 22 Deo. ness, even as regards original cbarooters, 
T^'OodcarinO’EeefFe’s'Beggaron Horse- Qenest supplies 102 parts in whieli heap- 
ioA®HaTmorket,16Junel786;and,4Aug., peared. This number could beverylai^j 
nt As gpma bouse, Mr. Buston in Mrs. Inch- increased, probably almost doubled. His 
I p]l tell you -wbat i ’ Alsorip in Bur- great parts included Sir Ilugb Evans, 
ravne's ‘IleirBSS,’ Drury Lane, U Jan. 1780; Moneytrap, Foresight, Sir Solomon Sadlife, 
Sf in the ‘Disbanded Officer,’ transloted Orabtree, Major Benbow, D’Oy ley, Sir Fi-etful 
>iv Johnstone from Lessing, Haymarket, Plagiary, Alsorip, Don Manuel, and Obadiah 
S j^jjy 2766 ; Don Gaspar in Mi‘s. Cowley’s in the Oommitteo.’ He himself dctdared 
(Schoolfor Greybeards,’ Drury Lane, 26 Nov. Corbaccio to be bis best port, and asserted 
1780 ■ Sir Christopher Curry in Oolman’s that he owed it all to Shuter. Davies com- 
‘IMde and Yarioo,’ Haymarket, 4 Aug. 1787; ppes him with Quick in the First Grave- 
Thomaao in Cobb’s ‘Doctor and Apothecary,’ digger, and asks who can be grave when 
Drury Lane, 23 Oct. 1788; First Oairoenter Parsons looks or speaks. The 'Theadioal 
in the younger Colman’s ‘Sioge of Calais,’ Biography’ (1772) praises very highly hie 
Haymarket, 80 July 1791. Forosi^it, and says of his old men that he by 

"with the Drury Lane Company, at the a happy attention to minutiw shows a finished 
Haymarket Opera House, he played in jiiotiwe of dotage, avarice, or any other in- 
Oobb’s ‘Poor Old Dru^,’ niid Old Manly firmity he may represent. ‘The tottering 
m Eiohardson’s ‘ Fugitives,’ 20 Aug. 1792. knoo, the sudden stare, the plodding look. 
At the smaller Haymarket Theatre lie was, nay, Ihe taking out the haiidkorohief, all 
2S June 1793, Toby Thatch in O’lvecffo’s proclaim him a finished actor in this walk.’ 
‘London Hermit,’ and, 8 Aug. 1793, Lopo Bondun, who praises his rich and singular 
Tooho in the younger Oolman’s ‘ Moun- jtowor of lolling n story, says he can hardly 
taineers.’ This proved to be his last original convince himself (hat the pihioe of Parsons 
part. On 16 Jan. 1706 he played Money- has been filled. ’Reynolds and Dibdin both 
trap' in the ‘Confederacy,’ his last part re- boar testimony lo lus ability, Davies chro- 
corded by Qenest. On the 19lh, according nicies a rather dangerous habit of Parsons’s 
to Bellamy Jia appeared for the last time, of provoking by whispered words a laugh 
playing Sir Fretful Plagiary. On 3 Feb. ho from the actors with whom he was play- 
died at ins house in Mead’s Bow, Lambeth, ing. 

A rhymed epitaph is over his tomb in the Parsons displayed ability as a painter and 
churchyard of Lee, Kent, was a judge of painting. Between 1763 and 

In bis ‘New Ilay at the Old Market,’ pro- 1773 he ooutrihuled one picture of fruit to 
duced on 9 June 1796 (a few months after the Society of Artists, and two to the Free 
Parsons’s deoth), Q eorge Oolman the younger Sooiot y of Art lets. Redgrave says he painted 
[q, V.] gives the following dialogue hotwuen also archil ectural subjects and lanuscapies. 
the carpenter and the prompter — Carpenter; Mr. Robert Wallers ot Wai'e Priory, Ilert- 
‘Wewant a new scoflbld for Die “Surrender fordslib’c, possesses a view by Parsons, the 
of Calais.”’ Prompter: ‘ Ahl butwhoresball details of which are admirable, of the City 
we get such anotlier hangman P Poor fel- and St, Paul’s from the Spaniards Inn, 
low! Poor Parsons I The old cause of our Hampstead, formerly in the possession of 
mirth is now the caueo of our melancholy. John Baunisler. Frog Hall, in St. George’s 
He, who so often mado us forget our cares, Fields, a quaint and quaintly named retreat 
may well claim a sigh lo hie memory,' Oar- of Parsons, was, acoording to Michael ICelly, 
renter : ‘He was one of the oomicalost fel- full of beautiful laudscapos, the handiwork 
lows I ever see I’ Promiitor: ‘ Aye, and one of the actor. 

of the honestest, Moster Carpenter. When Pnrsons'Bflrstwifediedinl787,andhBth6n 
an individual has combined private worth morrk’d Dorothy, or Dorothea, a daughter of 
with public taleut, he quits the bustling tho lion. James Stewoi't, brother of uie Earl 
scene of life with twofold applause, and we of Galloway, who had run away from a con- 
douhly deplore his exit.' In tho piece men- vent at LiUo, Four days after his death she 
tioned Parsons had had to eroct the scafibld is eaid to have espoused hie son’s tutor, a 
on which the patriotic burghers of Calais clergyman ; and it is added that she had a 
were condemned to he hanged by order of living and a dead husband in the house at the 
Eng Edward. some time. By his will, proved by his 

Faxsons was a modest and an estimable widow on 6 Feh. 1796, ha left to his sur- 
man, to whose merits frequent testimony is viving son, Stewart Parsons, his leasehold 
home. He suffered miiohfrom ague. Popu- estate, called Stangatc, near 'W^sstminster 
lorly he was known as the Comic Roscius. Bridge, aud his small freehold at Bearsted, 
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near Maidstone. To Ms wife he left 692. 

er annum and her leasehold houses in Lon- 

on Hoad, and for her life Ms leasehold 
estate in iilead’s Place and Mead’s How. The 
will, signed 19 Dec. 1792, describes him as 
late of the parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, in 
Surrey. 

The Mathews collection o^ortraits in the 
Garrick Club has pictures of Parsons as Fore- 
sight byDeWilde; as Old Man in ‘Lethe’and 
as Sheepface in the ‘ Village Lawyer^ with 
Bannister as Scont, and as Damps in the 
‘Natural Son,’ by Zoffany ; by Vondergucht 
as Ohadiah in the ‘ Committee,’ with Moody 
os Teague. The club also possesses a por- 
trait of the actor in private dress. To these 
Smith’s ‘ Catalogiio ’ adds a portrait by De 
"Wilde j a picture, by .T. Mortimer, of Par- 
sons ns Varland in the ‘ West Indian,’ with 
Moody ns Major O’Flaherty ; one by Zoffany 
with Garrick and others in the ‘Provoked 
Wife i ’ one by Uobert Laurie ; another as 
Sheepface in the ‘ Village Lowyer,’ with Baii- 
luster, iun., as Scout, by Da Wilde, engraved 
by J. It. Smith ; and another os Old Man 
in ‘Lethe,’ with Bransby and Watkins, by 
Zoffany. A portrait by Hay ( er, engraved by 
,r. Wright in 1799, is mentioned by Evans. 
An engraved portraii , by Harding, accom- 
panies a memoir in the ‘ European Magnsine 
a head; engraved by liidloy, appears in the 
‘ Thespian Dictinnarv ; ' a portrait, by Do 
Wilde, engraved byKidley, accompanies Bel- 
lamy’s ' Life.’ 

ITho chief authority for the life of Parsons 
consists of the memoir by his friend Thomits 
Bellamy, which forms the greater portion of 
the latter’s Miscellanios in Prose and Verao, 
London, Svo, 17'J4. Estimates of Fureons or 
anecdotes concorning him are contributed to this 
by Charles Dibdin and John Litchflold. Other 
sources of information aro : Notes and Quorios, 
6th ser. riii. Ill, 8th ser. v. 130; European 
Mag.vol. xxvii.; Cent. Mag. 1786, pt. i.j Gilli- 
land’s Dramatic Mirror ; Q-eorgian Er.v; Davies’s 
Life of Garrick and Dramatic Miscellanios; 
Graves’s Dictionary of Artists; Dcr.in’e Annuls 
of the English Stage, ed. Lowe; Theatrical 
Biography, 1778; Genost’>s English Stage; 
and Clark Bussell’s Heprosentativo Actors.] 

It jfft 

PARSONS, WILLIAM (j7. 1786-1807), 
poet, was a member of the ‘knot of fan- 
tastic coxcombs ’ who printed verses in the 
‘World’ nmgaaiuo during 1784 and 1786, 
At that period ho woe residing in Florence, 
and he is mentioned by Mrs. Piozzi as being 
a flattering end agreeable member of her 
coterie in that city. In the ‘ Florence Mis- 
cellany’ of 1786, the joint production of 
Mrs, Piozzi, Robert Merry, the Della Orpa- 


can, Bertie Greatheed, and others, Panmn 
had the lion’s share [see under MsDar 
Robbet]. According to William Giffinj’ 
Paraons was oonsiderahly nettled at not 
being included, ‘ though an undoubted Ba- 
vian,’ in the first edition of the ‘ Bavijd ' 
‘ He accordingly applied to me,’ says Gifford' 

‘ (in a circuitous method, I confess), and ns & 
particular favour was finally admitted. . 
But inetead of gratifying the ambition of 
Mr. Parsons, as 1 fondly expected, and quiet- 
ing him for ever, tMs reference had a most 
fatal effeetupon his poor head, and fiom an 

honest, painstaking gentlomanconvertedlum 
in imagination into a minotaur,’ Parsons's 
attempts at retaliation in the ' Telegianh’ 
and other London papers were martad by 
the same pueriliUee which characterise bij 
versos. He showed hie incorrigibility In'A 
Poetical Tour in the years 1784, 1786, and 

1786. By a member of tbe Arcadian Society 
at Rome,’ London, at tbe Logographio Press, 

1787, in which his traveller’s trivialities m 
eked out by imitations, translatione, and 
complimentary verses to Mrs. Piozzi and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. In November 
1787 Parsons was elected a member of the 
Royal Society. His subsequent productions 
were : 1. ‘ Ode to a Boy at Eton,’ London, 
1796,4to,intendod to ‘ counteract the gloomy 
conclusions’ of Gray’s woll-ltiiown ‘Ode’.' 
2. ‘Fidelity, or Love at First Sight i a Tale 
["in verse], with other Poems,’ London, 1708, 
4to. 3. ‘'rravelling Recreations,’ 3 vols. 
London, 1807, _ Svo. Parsons, who, wto 
not on the continent, seems to have resided 
mainly at Bath, hero defines his ambition as 
‘ merely to be classed among the mob of 
gentlemen who wrote with ease,’ but the 
ease is nowhere apparent. His earlier effu- 
sions are roprlntou in nearly all his eubse- 
quent volumes. 

[Gifford’s Baviad and Meeviad, 1797, passim; 
Literary Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798, ii. 
116 ; Mrs. Fiozzi’s Autobiography, od. Hay- 
ward , Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors, 1816, p. 261 (wboio Farsons is de- 
scribed as 'a gentleman of fortune’); Thomp- 
son’s nist. of tbs Boyol Society, app. lx. ; British 
Critic, vii. 648 ; Brit. Mns, Cat. (whero, hovovec, 
Parsons’s share in the Elorenco Miscellany is 
crroncoaxly attributed to WiUiam Parsons the 
ohronolngor).] T. S. 

PARSONS, SiE WILLIAM (1746.i>- 
1817), professor of music, born about 1746, 
was a chorister of Westminster Abbey, under 
Cooke, Before 1768 he applied in vain for 
an engagement at Govont Garden Theatre, 
and thereupon betook himself to Italy for the 
improvoment of his voice and method, On 
Ms letum he was successful in the career 
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of a ^emg-master, and was aolmowledged 
bT a severe critic to te equal to any in Lon- 
don (ABO Bark). An introduction to 
court procured him, on the death of Stanley 
in 1780) the post of master of his maiestys 
band conductor, and composer of the odes 
and minuets performed at court on the king’s 
birthday, wifli a salary of 3001. His ftrat 
essay vvm the setting of on ode by 'Wnrton, 
'In tough magnificence array’d,’ performed 
at court to celebrate the new year 1787. 

On 36 June 1700 Parsons was admitted 
irua.Bac. and Mua.Doc. at Oxford. On 
^ Tuiting Ireland, in 179C, he attended 
the lord-Ueutenant, Dari Oamden, who 
knighted him. In 1796 Parsons was ap- 
pointed instructor to the princesses loyM. 
Ss name woe on the commission of the peace, 
and for many years Parsons attended Bow 
Street police-court as a kind of subsidiary 
maMtrate, and was afterwords promoted to 
be stipendiary magistrate at Worship Street. 
Some authorities give Marlboroiigh Street 
os the scene of his labours. He died of apo- 
plexy, at Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
on 19 July 1817, in his seventy-first year. 

Parsons was a professional momher of the 
Catch Club and a fellow of tho Society of 
Antiquaries. He was an early patron of 
Michael Kelly ond of Horn. 

Parsons published : 1, ' Court Minuets for 
His Majesty’s Birthday,’ for the pianoforte 
and in orchestral parts, 1794. 2, ^Six Kng- 
lish Ballads,' dedicated to the Princess Mary, 
1700 P He also issued other ballads, bosldea 
arrangements. The 'Huropoan Magazine’ 
publioaed a portrait, engraved hyllidley and 
Blood, from a watercolour-painting by Wil- 
kins, jun, (August 1808). 

[Dietioniuy of Musicians, ] 827, ii. 268 ; Geor- 
gian Era, iv. S21; Bushy's Anecdotes, i, 266; 
Otove's Bictionary of Music, ii. 662 ; Morning 
Chronicle, 1 and 4 Jan, 1787 ; Mrs. Fapondieck’s 
Jonmal, ii. 166, 190, 272 ; Annual Biography, 
1818, ii. 463; Kelly's Bominisoences, 1. 12; 
FohVs Haydn in London, p. 286; Cent. Mag. 
1817 pt. ii, p. 92; authorities citod.] 

L. M. M. 

PARSONS, WnXIAM, third Eahl op 
Rosas (1800-1867), astronomor, born at 
York on 17 June 1^0, was eldest son of Sir 
LawrenceParsous, secondeorl of RoBBe[q. v.], 
whom he succeeded in the title and estates on 
24 Peh. 1841, havi^ previously, from 1807, 
home Idle title of Lord Oxmantown. His 
education was conducted at home until 181 8, 
when he entered Trinity College, Hublln. 
Thence, by to father’s d^ire, ho passed to 
Oxford, matriculated from Magdalen College 
on 1 Feb. 1821, and graduated first class in 
mathematics on 7 Deo. 1822. From 1828 till 


1834 he was four times elected to represent 
the King’s Ooun^ in parliament, W resigned 
his seat in 1834 in order to secure leisure for 
philosophical pursuits. His experiments to- 
wards improving the reflecting telescope were 
begun in 1827 at his father's seat. Birr Castle, 
Parsonstown, King’s County, their earlier re- 
sults being communicated m 1838 and 1830 
to Brewster’s ‘ Edinburgh Journal of Science’ 
(ix. 25, ii. 136, now ser.) There waa as 
yet no established mode of procedure in tha 
matter; the processes of the Herschelshad 
not been made public, and eventhing had 
to be freshly contrived. Lord Oxmantown 
took his workmen from the immediate lo- 
cality ; the requisite tools and machinery, 
furnaces and ovens, were constructed on the 
spot. _ He invented in 1828 an engine for 
grinding and polishing specula by steam 
power, and, after laborious trials, decided 
upon an alloy of four atoms (120‘4 parts) of 
copper with one atom (68‘9 parts) of tin as 
their material ; but the difficulties connected 
with largo castings of an ominontly brittle 
and refractory substance were overcome only 
by the exercise of inexhaustible patience and 
ingenuity. 

At last, in 1839, a S-ft. speculum was 
successfully cast and mounted as a New- 
tonian. The details of its oonstruction were 
communicated to the Royal Society on 0 May 
1 840 (JP/iii. Trans, oxxx. ’603), and ’the results 
of observations made with it upon some of 
the ucbuliD, on 10 June 1844 (id. oxxxiv. 321). 
Tho methods of work being now well under 
control, two specula, each six feet in dio- 
meler, four tons in weight, and of fifty-four 
feet focus, wore cost, after various failures, in 
18'12 and 1843. The tube in which one of 
those woe mounted was fifty-eight feot long, 
and seven in diameter. Dean Poucook walked 
through it with uplifted umbrella, and it was 
compared by Dr, Robinson, when orect, to 
ono of the round towers of Ireland. It 
was slung in ohains between two piers of 
masoniy twenty-three feet apart, seventy 
long, and fifty high. Its horizontal move- 
ment was limited to about ten degrees on 
either side of the meridian; hut it had a 
vortical range of nearly imo hundred and ten 
degipus. The speculum was supported in this 
vast tube by a complex system of cast-iron 
platforms, triangles, and levers, skilfully 
adapted for tho equable distribution of pres- 
sure, Tho cost of tho entire maohine was 
estimated at 20,0007. Observations with it 
wore begun in February 1846^ and Rosse 
showed his tact by employing its unprecc- 
dentod light-gathering powers chiefly m the 
examination of nebufis. Among the more 
immediate results of its application were the 
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decomposition into stars of many such objects 
until then ranked as irresolvable, the dis- 
covery of the imjjortant class of spiru nebulse, 
and the detection of a Comdex annular 
structure in many of the ‘planetary’ kind. 
A description of these results was laid before 
the Eoyal Society on 19 June 1850 {ib, cxl. 
499), and was succeeded on 6 June 1861 by 
a paper ‘ On the Construction of Sjiocula of 
Six-feet Apertiue, and a Selection from the 
Observations of Nebulas made with them’ 
{ib. cli. 681). This embodied the results ob- 
tained during seven years from the examina- 
tion of nearly all Sir John Herschel’s nebulae. 
Drawings, sketches, and descriptive extracts 
from the observatory journals were appended, 
and the series was continued by the present 
Dari of Eoase in the ‘Transactions ’^of the 
Ihwal Dublin Society for 1880. 

liosse joined the Iloyal Astronomical So- 
ciety in *18d4j the Iloyal Society in 1831, 
acted as president of the latter body from 
1849 to 1654, and received a royal medal in 
1861 (Prooeedingit of the lioyal Society., id. 
118). The university of Cambridge confeiTcd 
upon him in 1812 an honorary degree of 
LL.D., and the Imporinl Academy of St. 
Petersburg admitted him to membership in 
1 868. He was a knight of St. Patrick (1846), 
and Napoleon III created him a knight of the 
Legion of Honoui' at the close of the Paris 
Eiudbition of 1865. He presided over tho 
meeting at Cork in 1848 of the British As- 
sociation, was a visitor of Mayuouth Oolloge 
and the Hoyal Observatory, Greenwich, be- 
longed to thesenale of the Queon’s University, 
sal on the royal commission of weights and 
measures, and became chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Dublin in 1862. His duties as a 
local magnate were meanwhile discharged 
with exemplary assiduity. IIo exercised an 
unstinted hospitality, was lord lieutenant of 
King’s County from 1831, and colonel of its 
militia from 1834. In the House of Lords, 
to which he was elected in 1845 as one of 
the representative peers for Ireland, he de- 
voted nimself to committee business, but 
spoke against the repeal of the com laws. 
During the famine of 1846-7 ho spent neorly 
Ihe whole of his Irish revenues on the relief 
of distress, co-operating, however, vigorously 
with the government, at tho constant risk 
of his life, in the suppression of murderous 
societies. IIis knowledge of the country was 
evinced by his ' Letters on the State of Ire- 
land,’ London, 1847 (2nd ed. in same year), 
and in his ‘ Few Words on the Eolation of 
Landlord and Tenant in Ireland,’ London, 
1867. The latter was commented upon in 
Isaac Butt’s ‘ The Irish People and the Irish 
Land,’ 1867. 


Eosse died at Monkstown, 00 . Dublin '' 
31 Oct. 1867, in consequence of the remoui 
of a tumour on the knee. His long 
painful illness was borne with admirable^ 
titude. He was buried in tho old ebureb of 
St. Brendan, Parsonstown. A mmal tabk 
was put up in his honour in the new parisb 
church, and a bronze statue, by J. H. Pokr 
was erected by public subscription iii John’’ 
Place, Parsonstown, and unveiled by ks 
widow on 21 March 1876. A sermon ‘ On the 
Immortality of the Intellect’ (afterwards 
published) was preached by the John 
Hewitt Jellett [n. v.] on the occasion of bis 
death. EstimabTe in all the relations ofhfe 
he pursued without pretension or self-seek’ 
ing the combined careers of a philosopbei a 
patriot, and a philanthropist. ' 

Eosse married, on 14 May 1836, Maty 
elder daughter and coheiress of Mr. Jolm 
Wilmor Field of Heaton Hall, Yorltabiie, 
He had by her four sons, of whom the eldest 
is the present Earl of Eosse. Lady llasse 
died on 22 July 1886. 

Eosse not only realised a groat enlarge- 
ment of telescopic capacity, hut placed lie 
art of constructing reflectors on a new foot- 
ing by publishing tho details of his metWs. 
He foresaw tlio necessity for working tbs 
telescopes of the future under spcciolfy fa- 
voumhle climatic conditions, and was the 
first to attempL the substitution of silvered 
surfaces for metallic specula (Jlcport Btii, 
Amo. 1861, ii. 12). Hisoxperimentsinlunar 
photography led to no definitive result, He 
was a good chemist, and studied military and 
naval engineering. During the Crimean war 
he sent to the admirolty, where it probably 
still remains, an elaborate memoir on apian 
(t lie first of its kind) devised by him for a> 
mour-platiug shipe. A portrait of him, by 
Oatterson Smith, is in the possession of tbe 
Eoyal Society. 

[Proc. Boyal iSoc. vol. ivi. p. xxxvi; Monthly 
Notices Ili}y.il Astrou. Soc. xxix. 123 ; 'Kmes, 
2 Nov. 1807 ; Irish Timos, 1 Nov, 1867 , Daily 
Express, 1 Nov. 1867; King’s County Ohro- 
niclo, 6 Nov. 1867; Alhonmum, 0 Nov. 1867; 
Dublin XJuiv. Mag. 1860, xxxvi. 04 (with por- 
trait) ; T, R. Robinson in the Proc. Royal Irish 
Academy, 1844 ii. 2, 1817 iii. 114; English 
Oyclopiedia; Niohol’sCyolopHxIia; JonrnalBoyal 
Geographical 8oc. 1868, vol. xxxviii. p. oxizvii, 
Poster’s Alumni, Poster’s Peerage; Cloike’s 
Popular Hist, of Astronomy, p, 142, 3id ed.; 
Qr.mt’s Ilist. of Physical Astron, p, 636; MacUeifB 
Gpscliiohie dor llimmelaknndo, ii. 201 ; IVooben- 
Bchrifl fiir Astronomie, x. 408 ; Andrh etRayet’s 
Astronomio Pratique, ii. 42 ; Thomas 'Wow's 
Monster Teloscopes orcoted by the Earl of BoKe, 
4tli ed. 1867; Brewster on Bosae’s RellecCiug 
Telescopes in the North Brit, Review, ii. 176; 
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Mw. 1850. xlii. 691 ; Epyri Sooiety'a by J. Hulls,’ 1826. 9. ‘ AManual of Natural 
•p.v™,.» . Wnld’s DBaermtivfi tmd Experimental Philosophy,’ 1828, 2 rols. 

10. ‘ Introduction to the Science of Botany, 
illimtrated bj a series of highly finished 
delineations of the plants, coloured to repre- 
sent Nature,’ 1886. 11. ‘An Account of 
Steam Engines,’ 1835. 12. ‘The Builder’s 
Complete Guide,’ 1802. 18. ' Inlroductojy 
Account of Messrs. Muir and Coinpany^s 
Maohmery for the Manufacture of Bifle 
Sights,’ 1867. 


fiat (rf portraits, p. 66.] 

pabtington, OHAEBES FEE- 
DEBIOK (d. 1867 f), scientific -writer, was a 
TOofessor of mechanical philosophy -who, on 
the titles of his books, always designated 
as ‘ of the London Institul ton.’ Ha 
was a lecturer on modern improvements in 
mechaniesandon other subjects at mechanics’ 
institutions, and edited and wrote many 
works treating on the sciences and on the 
nracfical worMiig of various trades. In 1826 
he brought out ‘Lecluros on Select Subjects 
in Mechanics and Hydrostatics, by J. Fergu- 
son F.K.S., adapted to the present state of 
science.’ In the same year he published 
‘The Centuiy of Inventions, by the Marquis 
of Worcester, with Notes and a Biographical 
llemoir.’ He likewise commonoed editing 
‘TheSmentiflcQazette, or Library of Mechnni- 
cal Philosophy, Oliemistry, and Discovery,' 
■which only ran from July 1 826 1 0 4 Feh.1820. 
Li conjunction with William Ncivlon, civil 
engineer, he edited and partly wrote tlie 
second series of ‘The London Journal of 
Arts and Sciences, containing descriptions 
of every new patent; also original communi- 
cations' on science and philosophy;’ this 
periodical went to ulna volumos, 1834-42. 
In 1886, ‘ assisted by authors of eminence in 
the various branches of soioiioo,’ ho edited 
'TheBritish Oyclopradia of Arts and Bciences, 
Literature, Hisfoiy, Geography, Law and 
Pohtics, Natural llietory and Biography,’ of 
which the tenth and last volume apjiuai'od in 
1887. In this work he himself wrote division 

1. parts i.-xxv., division ii, -narts i,-xxiv., 
division iii. parts i.-xi. In 1833-4 he edited 
a -work whicii came out in uighlueu parts, 
entitled ‘National History oud Views of 
London and its Environs, from original 
drawings by eminent artists,’ 2 vois. ; 2nd 
edit. 1835-7, 2 vols. He was likewise the au- 
thor of the following : 1, ‘ An Historical and 
Descriptive A ccount of the Steam Engine, 
comprising a General View of the Various 
Modes of employ ingElasticV opour as a Prime 
Mover in Mechanics,’ 1822 ; 8rd. edit. 1820. , 

2. ‘A Brief Account of the Eoval Gardens, 
Vatixhall,’ 1822. 3. 'The Printers’ Com- 
plete Guide, comtainiug a Sketch of the His- 
tory and Piwress of Pwnling,’ 1826. 4. ‘The 
Mechanics’ Gallery of Scienco and Art,’ 1826, 
vol. i,j no more printed, 6. 'The Ship- 
huilder’s Complete Guide,’ 1826. 6. ‘The 
Clock and Watchmalcer’s Complete Guide,’ 
1826. 7. ‘The Engrover’s Complete Guide,’ 
1826. 8. ‘A Course of Leotui'ss on the 
Steam Engine, to which is subjoined a copy 
of the Work on Steam Navigation published 


I [Catalogue of Libiary of the Patent Office, 
1 1881, i. 191 ; Allibono’s English Literature, 
1871, ii. 1618.] G. C. B. 

PAETEIDGB, JOHN (jl. 1666), trans- 
lator and poot, was author of: 1. ‘The 
woi'thio Hystorie of ths most noble and 
vnliaunt knight Plasidas, otherwise called 
Elista", -who was martyred for ths profession 
of Jesus Christ. Gathered in English by 
John Partridge in the yere of our Lord 1666. 
Imprinted at London by Ilenrye Dciiboiu, 
for Thomas Ilneket,’ 8vn, pp. 70, b.l. This 
I is a versification, iu foiirteon-Byllabls verse, 
of a story found in Oaxt on's ‘ G olden Legend ' 
(fo. 381 verso, 1st ed.b and in the ‘Gesln 
Itomanorum ’ (ch. ox,, Eoxburghe Club ed.) 
A prose letter is prefixed to ‘Artliur 
Dwabcuo, Ifai'chaunt venturer,' by ‘his 
servaunte and dayly oratnur John Partridge,’ 
The poem has been odited by J, p. Collier in 
vol. iii. of his ‘ Illustrations of Old English 
Literature ’ privately printed m 1860, and 
by H. G. Gibbs in 1873 for tho Eoxburghe 
Club in tliB ‘ Hystorie of tho Moste Nimle 
knight Pkiaidus and other rare pieces : col- 
lected into one hook ’by Samiiol Pepya, and 
forming part of tlie Pupysian Library at 
Mogdalone College, Cambridge.’ The book 
consists of Boveral tracts bound togetber by 
Popys. 2. ‘ The notable Hystorie of two 
fuiuous Princes of tho worlds, Astianax and 
Polixena : whoriu is sot forth the cursed trea- 
son of Caiilcas. V cry ploasaunt and delectable 
to roade. Gathered in English verse by John 
Porlridgo in tho yearo 1666. Imprinted at Lon- 
don by llniiry Denham for Thomae ITaoket. 
Monsis Mali. 7/ 8vo, b.l, ^ 3, "The most 
fauiousp ond worthio Ilialorie of the worthy 
Lady Pandavola, daughter to the mighty 
Payiiim the greate Tiirke. Imprintoa at 
London by Thomas Purfoote,’ 1666, 8vo, b.l. 
An inserted ‘ Song made by Ihu 'Translator’ 
proves this a translation, as is implied also 
ill versos at the ond of the poem addressed 
to ‘Thomas Baynamj his iriondo,’ by the 
author. 'The poem is in fourteen-syllablo 
verso, and is included in the volume of Pepys 
already mentioned, 4. ‘ Tho Bnde and Con- 
fession of John Felton the rank Traytor, who 
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eat up the traytoroue Bull on the Biehop of 
London’s Gate. Who sufEered before the 
some Gate for High-Treason against the 
QueenesMajestie,the 8 dt^ of August 1679. 
With an Exhortation to the Papists to take 
heed of the like. By J. Partridge,’ London, 
1670, 8vo, h.l. This is reprinted in Mor- 
gan’s ‘ Phoenix Britannious ’ (i. 41 6). 6. The 
treasnrie of commodious Conceites and hidden 
secrets. Commonly called the good Hus- 
wives Closet of provision for the health of 
her household, Meete and necessorie for the 
profitable use of all estates. Gathered out 
of sundry Experiments lately practised by 
men of great Imotvledgo, and now the fourth 
tyme corrected and inlarged, with divers 
necessary and new editions. Printed by 
Eiehard Ihones,’ London, 1684. The first 
edition was in 1673, the second in 1580, and 
there was a fifth in 1686. Partridge dedi- 
cates it in a prose letter to ‘ Master Richard 
Wistow, Gentleman, one of the Assistants 
of the Companie of the Barbers and Sur- 
gions,’ and he probably supplied the prin- 
ter’s fourteen-syllable verses to ‘ good hus- 
wives they mention fourpence as the price 
of the book. 

[Oollier’a Biographical Account of Early 
English Litoratare, ii. 117-22, Cotsor’s Col- 
leohinca Anglo-Paotica, ix. 128 j Arber’s Sta- 
tioners’ Begiaters, i. 308, 809, 331 j Ames’s 
TypoCT. Antiq. ed. Herbert, pp. 1010, 1013, 
and the reprints of Collier anil Cibbs.1 

B. B. 

PARTBIDGB, JOHN (1044-1716), astro- 
loger and almanac-maker, was bom at East 
Sheen on 18 Jan. 1644. Aubrey slates that 
ns soon as he had learned to read and write 
he was bound apprentice to a shoomaker. 
He had, however, an inquisitive mind, and 
when he was eighteen years of ago he found 
means to procure a ‘ Lilly's Grammar',’ a 
' Gouldman’s Diotiouary,’ ‘ Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses,’ and a Latin Bible. With the help 
of these books he acquired Latin enough to 
read the works of astrological authors. Ho 
next applied himself to master Greek and 
Ibehrew, and also studied medicine. For 
any oral teaching he received he scams to 
have been indebted to John Gadbuiy [q. v.] 
tbo astrologer. Ho probably rosiguod bis 
shoemaker’s lost in Coveut Garden about 
1678, when the first of his many publications 
made its appearance. This was ‘ A Hebrew 
Calendar,’ and it was followed at short in- 
tervals by his ‘ HUKoattavaarptav, or Astrolo- 
gical Vade Meoum,’ ' Ecclesilogia : an Alma- 
nack,’ and 'Tox Lunaris, being a philosophi- 
cal and Astrological Bisoourse of two Moons 
whiclr were seen in London on 11 J une 1679.’ 
These were all published in the year last 


mentioned, and were followed in IfifinT 
‘ The Nativity of the most Valiant and PoE 
sont Monarch Lewis the Fourteenth ’ 

‘ Prodromus : or an Astrological Essayn^ 
those Gonflguiations of the Oelestial 
. . . compared with the nativity of the W 
damnable Plot,’ In 1683 he translated Hi. 
drianus a Mynsioht’s ‘ Treasury of Physic ’m 
the title-page of which he is described’ u 
sworn physician to his majesty Charles H 
though there oppears to be no evidence that 
he ever attended court or received any salerr 
Partridge commenced issuing a tegular 
almanac, under the title of ‘ Merlinus lilu. 
ratus,’ in 1680, and the protestant alanniat 
tone that he gave to his predictions soon esta- 
blished him in popular favour. The acceesiou 
of James II found his zeal against popen 
unabated, so that after the suppres^n of 
the rising in the west ho had to seek tefnn 
in Holland. John Dunton the booksdUr 
met him in Rotterdam in 1686, and suliee- 
quently ho passed to Leyden, where he found 
moans to continue his medical studies, and 
whore, if his epitaph is (o be trusted, be 
obtained the degree of M.B. In 1689 be re- 
turned to England, and married a certain 
Jane Kirkman, who was said to have been 
the widow of one of Monmouth’s tailoie,and 
who poBscssod a small fortune. ‘ Merlmua 
Liberatus’ was now regularly resumed, and 
was supplemented by numerous pampnleta 
and ephemerldes of astrological or other 
occult tendency, such as ' Mens Tekel ’ and 
‘MBne,Mon 0 ,'re]celUphorsin’ (1689), Their 
avowed object was often subordinated to 
the abuse of advoraarios and rivals and t^ 
advertisement of various quack medicines 
In 1697 he issued ‘ Nobulo Anglicanus, or 
tile Black Life of John Gndbury,’ a most 
libellous account of his old preceptor, wM 
whom, however, lie appears to hove b«n 
subsequently roconcilod. A more embittered 
quarrel oocurrod in 1097 between Partridge 
and George Parker [q. v.], a rival astrologer, 
who had been at some pains in his ’Almanack' 
for that year to exijose the * Errata MerM 
Liberati.’ This olicitod from Partridge kis 
vivacious ‘ Flagitiosus Mercurius flageUatus, 
or tho Whippor whipped.’ In the same year 
he issued lus chief work, ‘ Dofoclio Oenitu- 
rorum, being an Essay towards tho roviving 
ond proving the true Old Principles of As- 
trology, in four parts,’ which remains one 
of tho most elaborate systematic Lreatises 
on tho subject. By the ond of the centnry 
Partridge had won a position at the head of 
his profession, and drow a substantial income 
from his almanacs, in which the phrosoology 
of equivocation was carried to a pilch of 
raro perfoction. His profits, however, vaa 
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endaiigered by tbe imaorupulous publication 
Mother almanacs m his name, and ha fre- 
quently wamed the public against such im- 

^^U^obtrusive methods of advertisement 
nrobably suggested him to Swift as n fitting 
Lpegoat for the sins of the numerous char- 
and empirics who were praotising in 
j at the time. If the public at largo 
were too dense to appreciate an exposure of 
the knavery of such quacks, a lau^ could at 
hast be raised among the wits at Partridge's 
etpense. Consequently when almanac time 
round with the close of 1707, there 
appeared simultaneously with Partridge's 
‘Merlinus Liberatus’ ‘Predictions for the 
yeariyOS. . . written to prevent the people 
of England from being further imposed upon 
by TU^ar almanack makers, by Isaac Bickot- 
staff, Esq.’ The writer professed it to be 
his aim to rescue a noble art from illiterate 
impostors, and with exquisite gravity con- 
trasted the ambiguous mothods of the latter 
with the detailed prooieion of his own pro- 
phetic utterances. He wont on to apologise 
for the trifling character of his first pre- 
diction, which was the death of John Par- 
tridgethe almanac-maker. ‘ I have consulted 
tbe star of bis nativity by my own rulo, and 
find he will infallibly die upon20 March next, 
.shout 11 at night, of a raging fever.’ An 
equal particularity chorecturised the subse- 
quent predictions, to which, said Swift, 'I 
hare set my name at length to he a name of 
infamy to mankind, if they find I deceive 
them.' The name of Biclccrst all' had caught 
Swift’s eye over a locksmith’s house in Long- 
acre ^Swiiw, Works, 1762, i. 106). Those 
‘ predictions’ were followed by o provocative 
‘Answer to BickorstaiT : some Bsflections 


upon Mr. BickerslalT's Predictions for Ihe 
year, by a person of quality,’ which waa also 
written by Swift. The latter took good care 
that the expectatious raised among the quid- 
nuncs should not bo disappointed. On 
30 March duly appeared a small pamphlet 
ontitled 'The Accomplishment of the first of 
Mr. BickerstalF’s Predictions, being an account 
of the death of Mr. Partridge the almanack- 
maker upon the 29th inst.,”in a letter pur- 
porting to he addrcBsod by a revenue oflioer 
to a person of honour. Tho doathhod scone 
was here grapliically depicted, and there 
were abo given a confession by Partridge 
that he was an impostor, and many circum- 
stantial detaib, such as tho closeness of the 
room, and a demonstration that Mr. Bicker- 
staff was almost four hours out in his calcu- 
lations. This little pamphlei, which was 
bought and read with avidity, prepared the 
way for Swift’s broadside ‘Elegy on the 


Death of Mr. Partridge,’ concluding with the 
celebrated epitaph; 

Here, fire feet deep, lies on his hack 

A cobbler, starmongcr, and quack. 

Who to the stars in puio good mil 

Does to bis best look upward still : 

Weep, all you cuetomera that use 

Hie pills, nis almanacks, or shoes. 

The jest was now successfully launched. 
The company of stationers struck the dead 
Partridge from their rolb, and asked for on 
injunction against the continued publication 
otalmanacs in Lis name. The fame of Bicker- 
staff extended over Europe ; and the mqui- 
sition of Portugal, having heard of tho veri- 
fication of his ‘Predictions,’ ordered the hook 
to be burnt, as an unmistakable emanation 
from tho evil one. 

Meanwhile, the indignant and perplexed 
‘plulomath,’ ns Partridge called himself, was 
tiyiiig to convince the world that he was 
still alive ; hut the task proved beyond his 
powers. On 2 April ho wrote to banc Manley, 
the postmaster of Ireland; ‘I don’t doubt 
but you aro imposed on in Ireland also by a 
pack of rogues about my being dead.’ Tho 
authorship of the report Partriogo nttribuiBd 
to one Pottio, who woe ‘always in a garret, 
a cellar, or a jail.’ Unfortunately, Manley 
happened to be an intimate friend of Par- 
tridge’s unknown tormentor, so that the 
loti or soon aiipenred in print and greatly 
heightened tho amusomont. Partridge next 
proceeded to advertise in the papers that he 
was ‘ not only now alive, but was also alive 
upon the 29Ui of March in question.' The 
grotesque earnestness of his endeavours to 
convinco London that ho was still alive 
olicitod two of tho most humorous skits in 
the language. The first of these, puiTOrting 
to bo by tho iqjurod philomath himsmf, was 
entitled ' Squire Bickeisloff delected, or the 
Astrological Impostor convicted.’ It hoe 
boon attributed to Howe, to Steele, and to 
other wits of the d^, but was probably 
mainly tho work of Thomas Yalden [q. v.] 
Many of the happiest touches, however, were 
added hy Congreve, while Swift himself was 
in all probability consulted about it. The 
Bocond ]Moco was Swift’s own ‘ Yindication 
of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., against what is ob- 
jected to him hy Mr. Partridge in his Al- 
manack for the present Year, 1700,’ It is a 
masterpiece of grave, ironical expostulation, 
and pretends to conviot Partridge of futile 
absurdity in arguing that he is still alive. 
There was a small afrermath of ‘;^ediotioDS' 
end squibs purporting to be hy Bickevstafi) 
but none of these attracted, or deserved to at- 
tract, any special attention. When, however, 
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on 13 Api-il 1709, Steele started the ‘ Tatler,’ 
he got Swift’s permission to appromiate the 
uQw oelehrated pseudonym of ‘ Biclterstaff.’ 

Partridge was for a time apparently quite 
dazed by the storm of irony. hTo ‘ MerUnna 
Liberatus’ appeared for 1710, nor for the 
three following years, though u\ 1710 and 
1711 the Stationers’ 6'ompauy brought out 
a ‘Partridge’s Almanac,’ which has been 
regularly issued until the present day,_ In 
1710, moreover, appeared an opposition 
‘ Bickerstaff’s Almanack : or a Vindication 
of the Stars from all the Paisa imputations 
and erroneous assertions of the late John 
Partridge.’ In 1714 Partridge took heart 
and issued ‘ Merlinus,’ with soina reflections 
upon the character of the dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, from which it appears that he had at 
length divined the source of the satire upon 
his prctciibions. IIo continued his astrolo- 
gical lahours until his death at Mortlake on 

June 1716. lie was buried in Mortlake 
churchyard, where a monument, with a long 
Latin inscriplion, was erected to his memory. 
The ‘ Misoallanoa Lipsiensia ’ for 1716 (iL 
1763) noticed among the deaths ‘ ex ordine 
philoBophorum, Joannes Partridge, astro- 
nomus et astrologus in Anglia famigerutissi- 
mus.’ By his will, proved on 26 July 1716, 
Partridge loft 7001. to his wife Jane, and 
other legacies, amounting in all to over 
2,0001. (will printed for B. Ourll, 1718). 

A portrait, engraved by R. While, was 
prefixed to his ‘ Vade Mecum ’ (1679), and 
there were several caricatures in squibs such 
as 'The Infallible Astrologer’ (1700) and 
' Partridge and Bickastaf ’ ri708), where he 
is depicted os startled by Bickerstaif while 
casting a horoscope (see OTjmviJB's’s Cat. qf 
Satirical Frinft, li. 138, 189, 367). Partridge 
had the undeserved honour of being men- 
tioned in Pope’s ' Rape of the Lock ’ as look- 
ing 'through Galileo’s eyes.’ Ho occasion- 
alfy signed his name Patridge. lie is thus 
described on the title-page to his ‘Prodro- 
mns ; ’ and this variant spelling was imitated 
by Swift in the course of his attacks. 

[Partridge’s Works in British Museum; 
Swift’s Works, rd. Scott, passim ; Potster's Life 
of Swift; Cruik's Life of Swift; Gent. Mag, 
1838, ii. 486 ; A Sketch of the llistoiy and Pri- 
vileges of the Company of Stationers, 1871; 
Ashloo’s Social Life under Queen Anne, ii. 88 ; 
Dunton's Life and Errors ; Nichols's Lit. Aneod. 
vol. viii.; Butler’s Rudihros, ed. Zaeh. Grey; 
Arher’s English Garner (reprints of several of 
the tracts), vi, 470 ; Chambots’s Book of Days; 
Pope's Works, ed. Elwin and Courthopo; Graham 
Bveritt’s Doctors and Doctors, p. 244 ; Granger's 
Biogv, Hist of England; Introduction to the 
Tiitler; Aitken’s Life of Steele,] T. S. 


PARTRIDGE, JOHN (1790-1^ 
portrait-painter, son of Samud Partrid» 
and brother of Richard Partridge [q. 7.] tV 

surgeon, was born at Glasgow on 

1790, About 1814 he became a pupft 
Thomas Phillips, R.A., and in ISfSexhU 
bited at the Royal Academy a portrait of 
Miss Foote in the character of Lucilla 
About 182.S he went to France, and thence 
to Italy, and did not return till 1827, 
he settled in London, and soon became one 
of the fashionable portrait-painters of the 
day. In 1840 he painted portraits of the 
uean and of Prince Albert, which were ei- 
ihited at the Royal Academy in 1841, and 
were engraved in line respectively by John 
Henry Robinson, R.A., and George Thomos 
Doo, R.A. These works were very suc- 
cessful, and in 1842 Partridge was appointed 
‘ Portrait-painter Extraordinary to llet Ma- 
jesty.’ In the same year he exhibited two 
other portraits of tho queen and Prince M- 
hert, of inferior morit to his oarlier paintings. 
In 1846 he sent to the Academy poitmts 
of Lord ond Lady Beauvale, afterwarda Vis- 
count and Viscountess Melbourne, which were 

hung BO badly that he ceased to exhibit there, 
and in 1864 published a pamphlet ‘ On the 
Constitution and Management of the Soyal 
Academy,’ in which ho made grave charges. 

Besides portraits, he contributed only 
two subjooli-picturcs to the academy exhi- 
bitions, 'Titania, Puck, and Bottomj’iulSSO; 
and 'A Sketch of a Sketching Society; the 
Critical Moment,’ in 1836. He exhibited also 
at the British Institution at intervals h^ 
tween 1816 and 1861, sending usually smjl 
studies and fancy subjects, but occasionally 
larger works, like ‘Satan’ in 1839, 

The National Portrait Gallery has his por- 
trait of George, fourth earl of Aberdeen, 
painted in 1840, and tho ‘ Meeting of 
Fine Art Commission at Gwydyr House, 
Whitehall, in the year 1846,’ oontoming 
twonty-eight portraits. The latter wort 
was presented in 1872 by the artist, to- 
gether with the origiiuil sketch. por- 
trait of Sir Thomas Wyse [q. v,] is in tho 
National Gallery of Ireland. Among othei 
portraits painted by him ivere those of Lord 
Melboiinie ; Lord Palmerston, whole length, 
engraved in mezzotint by Samuel Qousins, 
R.A. ; Richard, second marquis of' West- 
minster, engraved, also in mezzotint, by 
Henry Cousins; George, second duke of 
Sutherland ; Henry, third marquis of Lans- 
downe; George, seventh earl of Carlisle; 
Richard Bothell, afterwards Lord Westbury ; 
and John Gibson, R.A. 

Partridge died at 60 Brook Street, Qrosi* 
venor Square, Loudon, on 26 Nov. 1873, 
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IT^^nrnal, 1873, p. 44; Bryau’a Biotionai-y 
,»’-p«mter8 and Engravers, ed. O-raves and 
1886-0, u. 357; Catidogue of the 
^onai Portrair Gallery, 1888; Royd Academy 
^ibitiou Catalogues, 1816-46; But'sh 
totion Exhibition Catalogues (Living Arlista), 
1816 - 61.1 ®- 
partridge, JOSEPH (172H796), 
author, son of Joseph Partridge, innkeeper 
and ■ London waggoner,' was born at Nant- 
Tyich Cheshire, in 1724, and aucceedad to his 
father's business. Wlien forty-two years of 
ace he qualified for the church without going 
to the universities, and in 1700 obtained a 
license from the Bishop of Chester to be 
master of the free gi-ammar school at Acton, 
Cheshire. About the same date he became 

b^h which posts lie retained until his deat^. 
He left Acton to become mostor of the Nnut- 
wieh charity school in August 1772, and 
died on 26 Oot. 1790. lie was buried in 
ITantwich churchyard. His widow died on 
1 Jan. 1806. He wrote: 1. ‘The Anti- 
Atheist: a Didactic Poem in Two Paris,’ 
Manehaster, 1766, fol. 2. ‘An Historical 
Account of the Town and Parish ot Nant- 
wieh,' Shrewsbury, 1774 j reprinted inPoole’s 
‘ Cheshire Tracts,’ 1778. 8. ‘ The Renovation 
of the Heart, &o. ; a Sermon,’ Nontwioh, 
1778. He also brought out in 1704 a pam- 
phlet connected with some personal contro- 
versy with Thomas Burrow of Manchester. 

[Hall's Hist, of Hantwioh, 1883, p. 380; 
Earirakei's Local Gleanings, 1876, pp. 163, 118.1 

0. W. S. 


PAETRLDGE, Sm MILES {d. 1502), 
courtier, is said by Burke (Zanded Gentry, 
1894, ii. 1670) to hav^ boen a relative of 
WMam Partridge of W isbangor in Miserden, 
Gloucestershire, but his name doos not a^ 
pear as a member of that family in the yisi- 
tation of 1023. It is not unlikely that ht 
wss connected with the numerous Glouces- 
tershire Partridges, as he aemd as eherifF for 
the county in 1646-7, and was granted the 
manor of Almondsbury in 1544 (liucuBi!, 
Oloumterihire, p. 223). During tho reign of 
Henry YIH he made himself notorious os a 
gamester, and on one occaeion, when playing 
with the king, he stalled on one throw of the 
dice lOOf, ^aiiiet the bells of the Jesus 
Chapel in Paul’s Ohurohyord ; Port- 
vidge won, and had the bells talten down 
and broken ( Greyfriare Ohnnkle, Camden 
Soo. p. 78 ; Stow, Survey, ed, 1816, p, 128 ; 
Duslalu, St. Paul’s, p. 130 ; WiinATiiiir and 
CroiriNQHAM, ii. 29). After Edward VI’e 
accession. Partridge attached himself to the 
Duke of Somerset ; he accompanied the Pro- 


tector to Scotland in 1647, 'ought at the 
battle of Pinkie on 10 Sept., and was knighted 
at Roxburgh on 28 Sopt. After Somerset’s 
fall. Partridge became implicated in the plot 
against his successor; on 7 Oct. 1661 be was 
accused by SirThomas Palmer[q.v.]of having 
undertaken to raise London and seize the 
great seal, with the help of the apprentices. 
His guilt is not beyond dispute, for both 
Palmer and Northumberland suWquontly 
confossed that the evidence was false (Pbottdd, 
V. 86). He was, howevei’, arrested on 16 Oot., 
and imprisoned in the Tower, whence ho wa.5 
afterwards removed, on the plea of ill-health, 
to the lieutenant’s house on Tower Hill, and 
Me wife was allowed to attend him. A com- 
mission was appointed for his trial on 29Nov. 
lie was convicted of felony, and hanged on 
Tower Hill on Erlday 26 Peb. 1661-2, Mug 
little pitied, says Strype, os he was credited 
with the evil deeds of Somerset. 

Partridge was atone time possessed of the 
manor of Kew, Surrey. His wife’s name was 
Jane, and lifter his death she was granted 
the manor of £enn, Devonshire. By her he 
had two daughters, Margery and Katherine, 
who in 1663 obtained restitution by act of 
parliament (JouTOofo of Howe (fCommms, 
1 . 32) ; one of them married William Stoke- 
brege, grocer, and in 1663 George Barton, 
rector of St, Mary Abcburch, was imprisonod 
for committing adultery with her (Stow, 
Memoranda, apud ‘ Three Fifteenth-Century 
Ohronicles,’ Comd. Soc. p. 157). 

[Authoi'itios quoted ; Strypo's Bed. Idem, ii, 
i. 180, 496, ii. 217 ; Acts of tho Privy Goimcil, 
1660-1662 piibbini; Lit. Bomiiins of Ed. VI 
(Roxbnigbe Club), pp. 219, 363, 866, 373, 394, 
390 ; Tytlor’s Ed. VI, ii. 48 ; Dodd’s Chuieli Hist, 
i. 336; Stow's Annals, p. 007 ; Gmftoii's Ohron, 
pp, 1316, 1320; Uolinshod, iii. 1067, 1081 ; 
Foxo’s Acts and Mon. vi. 202, 297 ; Machyn’s 
Diary, pp. 10, 66, Troubles connected with the 
Prayer Book, p. 122, Wrlothesley’s Ohron. ii. 
68, 00-75, Hurratives of the Reformation, p 
158, all publisbed by the Cnmden Soo.; llat- 
field MBS, i. 08 ; Eroudo's Diet. v. 33, 67 ; 
Atkyne’s Gloucostorshira, p. 40; Hasted'e Kent, 
ed. 1886, vol. i.; Notes and Queries, let set. ii, 
230, 286.] A. F. P. 

PARTREDGB, PARTRIOHB, or 
PBETRIOH, PETER (d. 1461), ctoncel- 
lor of Lincoln Cathedral, was educated at 
Oxford University, where he graduated B.D., 
end was subsequently styled ' S. Tbeol, pro- 
I'OBSOT,’ 115 was a oontompotory at Oxford 
of Peter Payne [q. v.] tho Taborite, whom, 
according to Payne’s account, ho first intro- 
duced to Wiolif's doctrines, proving their 
truth to him by tho scriptures ,' but, having 
a prebend, apparently thot of Carlton- 
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Eyme-cum-Dal'by in Lincoln Catliedral, he super Cowton a Petro Partriche oompUat^ 
soon drew baolr, and Payne consequently is extant among the manuscripts in Lmcoln 
avoided him. Partridge maintained, on the Cathedral. 

other hand, that in his own house he urged [Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-IIih. p. 577 gy., . 
Payne to aliandon his heresies because they Fcedera, orig. edit. ix. 499, x. 407, 532 533* 
would ruin him ; even if they ware true he La Neva’s Fasti, ii. 93, 121 ; Macraya Cat.Coi 
could not possibly profit by them, as they MSS. Bibl. _Bodl. ix. 71 , Potri ZataeansH Liiur 
would hinder him in the way of preaching Diurnna, printed in the MonumantaConeilionm 
and teaching, and he would be useless in Qenoralium Sseculi XV. vol. i. passim, pul,, 
the church (Pethtis ZATEOBlfaia, pp. 343-7). Kaisorliche Alcademie der Wisseo- 

In 1413 Partridge was one of the inquisitors “haftani ! supplied by the late 

into the heresies of the lollards, and was Precentor Venables.] A. F. p. 

present at the citation of Payne, who was PAiRTRIDGiE,RTOIIAIlD (1806-1873) 
dilFamed for heresy about 1416. On 16 April surgeon, tenth child and seventh and 
1417 he was one of those appointed at Oon- youngest son of a family of twelve, vras 
stance to settle a dispute concerning the born on 19 Jan. 1806. His father, Samuel 
church at Bayonne (Rymeb, ix. 449). On Partridge, lived at Ross in Hererordsliite, 
80 Oot. 1424 be exchanged his prebend for Richard wae apprenticed in 1821 to hij 
the chancellorship of Lincoln Cathedral ; and uncle, W . H. Partridge, who was in practice 
in .Tuly 1428 was sent on an embassy to the in Birminghana, and during his apprentice- 
icing of Aragon and king of the Romans. ship he acted os dresser to Mr. lioagson at 
In Ducenmer 1482 ho was appointed one the Birmingham General Hospital, fn I827 
of the representatives of the English clergy ho entered at St. Bartholomew’s Hoapital in 
at the council of Bnslo; on 8 Dec. lie re- London, to attend the lectures of John AW 
ceived permission to take a hundred pounds nothy (1764-1831) [q.v.] Tie was admitted 
of gold from England with him, and on the a member of tho Royal Culloge of Surgeons 
21st was granted letters ot protection. He of England on 20 April 1827, and in the &1- 
was ohiclly prominent at tho council by his lowing October he became a licentiate of 
opposition to Payne, with whom he hod fre- the Society of Apothecaries, lie acted for 
quent arguments ; on 31 March 1433 he ac- some time as demonstrator at the Windmill 
ousod him of having fled from England to StreotSchoolofAnatomy,andinl83],onthe 
escape martyrdom, and on 6 April oorroho- foundation of the medical faculty at i^g’s 
rated the charge of heresy brought against College, London, he was appointed the first 
him. During the course of the debates he demonstrator of anatomy. This post he le- 
readtwopro1ests,one of which, entitlod‘Pro- signed in 1836, when ho wos appointed pio- 
vocatio facta ex parte archiepiscopi Cantuor. fussor of descriptive and surgical onatomi, 
ot omnium opiscoporum provincise ejusdem in succession to Professor Herbert May a [q.v.] 
per Petrum Patriche ecol. Lincoln, cancel- Partridge’s nomewas brought into prominent 
lnrium,’is extant in Digby MS. No. 66 in noticewhilehewnsacting as demonstrator at 
the Bodleian Library. A note atate.s that King’s College in connection with the mur- 
it was read ‘ in domo T. Browne corom om- ders committed by' Bishi^ and Williams, 
nibus ambassiatoribns testibus et ad hoc for these men attempted to sell him the 
vocatis, etc., 1438, fi'" Mali,’ body of the Italian boy who was their lost 

Partridge’s tenure of the chancellorship of victim. 

Lincoln was marked by frequent disputes On 23 Dec. 1836 Partridge was oppointed 
between the dean, John Maoirworth, and the visiting or assistant sui'geon to tho Charing 
chapter; on 8 June 1436 the dean sent a Cross Hospital; ho become full surgeon there 
body ot his servants, headed by his chap- on 8 Jan. 1888, ond resigned tho olfloe on 
lain, into the cathedral while vespers were 13 April 1840, on liis appointment as smv 
being sung under Pai'fridge’s direction, geon to the nowly established King’s College 
'They attacked him, tore off his choral habit, Hospital. He remained surgeon to xln g ’n 
and left him for dead upon the floor ; the 'lolloge Ilospitol until 1870. 
jierpetrators of this outrage were brought bo- In 1837 he was elected n follow of the 

fore the justices for the county, but proceed- Royal Society. He lield oil the chief posts 
ings Lad to be abandoned on the ground that at tho Royal OoUogo of Surgeons, being 
the cathedral was in the city of Lincoln, not elected a fellow when that body was founded 
the county. _ in 18 13 ; he became a member of the council 

In 1438 Partridge hold the prebend of in 1862, examiner in 1854, Hunterian orator 
Sutton-in-the-Marsh (Tanneb) ; Tie died on in 1866, and president in 1866. In 1863 
10 Jan. 1 160-1, and was buried in Lincoln he was appointed professor of anatomy at 
Cathedral ; according to Tanner, a ‘ Tabula die Royal Academy, where lie succeeded 
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Joseph HenryOraou fq. v.l of St. Thomas’s 
Hosoital Partridge had htted htmaolf lor 
Sis post many years previously by taking 
itSaT in drawing from lus brother .Tohn 
n 790 -l 872 ) [q. v.t the portrait-painter. _ 

'■ In the Royal filedical and Clururmcal 
Society of Loudon, tbs premier medical 
society of England, Partridge served every 
Sef Elected a feUow in 1828, ho was 
fficretary 1832-6, a member of council 1837- 
1838 and again in 1801-2; vico-prosident 
ie47-8i president 1803-4. 

la the autumn of 1862, at the request of 
Garibaldi's friends in England, he proceeded 
to Spezsia, to attend the general, who was 
then suffering from a aovero wound in his 
right ankle, which ho had received at Aspm- 
monte. Partridge, who had Lad no experience 
of gunshot wounds, overlooked the presence 
of me bullet, wbiohwas afterwards detected 
by ProfesBot Ndlaloii, and removed by Pro- 
fessor Znnetti. Partridge died on 20 March 
1873. 

jpartridge was a ready and fluent lecturer, 
and fetched admirably on the blackboard. 
As a Burgeon he was a nervous operator, 
but an admirable clinical tonoher. 11 q paid 
unusually close attention to tlio aft or treat- 
ment of the patients upon whom ho had 
operated. He was fond of a jest, and it is 
stiU remembered of him that umcii a student 
aaked him the namo of tbo half-slarvcd-look- 
ing horses that draw his carriage, ho replied 
that the name of tho ono was longiesiinus 
doisi, but that the other urns tho os innomi- 
natum. 

A portrait of Partridge, drawn by George 
Richmond, was engraved by Eronois Holl; 
andinthe colleclionof medical porlraitsat tho 
Royal Medical and Chirurgioal Society tlicro 
ipalithographbyr.II.Maguiro, dated 18 15. 

Partridge only published on articlo on 
‘ The Face ’ in Todd and Tlowraan’s ‘ Oyclo- 

?®dia of Anatomy and Pliyhiology,’ vol. ii. 
839, and afew oontribut inns t o tho ‘ Transac- 
tions ’ of the medical sociot ics. lie wrote n 
copiously illustrated worlc on desoriptivc 
anatomy, but never printed it. 

[Obituarynotices in Medical Timo^ and Giieotle, 
1873, i. 347-8; Lancet, 1873,1.401 ; Proo. Royal 
Med. and Cbir. Soc. 1873, p. 231; addiliomil 
facts kindly supplied by Surgaon-gononil S. B. 
Partridge, a nepheir, ana by (be InlaT.WhitaW 
Hulks, P.R.O,S. Engl,, a former pupil of Pro- 
fessor Partridge.] B'A. P. 

PARTRIDGE, SETH (1003-1680), ma- 
thematical writer, is probably identical with 
the Seth Partridge who died on 26 Fob. 1686- 
1686, aged 82, and was hurled in tho church 
at Ilemel-Hempstead, Hertfordshire, whore 
there is an inscription to his memory 
vor,. XV, 


Parys 

(Niokom, Zit. Anecd!. ix. 607; OossAirs, 
Hertfordshire, 160). He describes himself 
as a surveyor, but his lime seems to have 
been mostly occupied in teaching various 
branches of mathematics, including ‘ arith- 
metic, astronomy, land-moasuring, gauging 
of vessels, trigonometry, navigation, and cos- 
mography.’ For tho use of his pupils he pre- 
pared some notes on ‘Rapier’s bones’ Tsee 
NAPiniior Ndpeb, John], which ho published 
in 1648 under the title ‘ Rabdologia, or the 
Art of numbering by Rods . , . with many 
Examples for the practice of tho same, first 
invented by Lord Napier, Baron of Merchis- 
ton, and since explained and made useful for 
all sorts of men. By Seth Partridge, Sur- 
veyor and Practitioner in the Mathemalicks,’ 
London, 12mo. It is dedic.ued to Dr. 
Wright ; its object is to explain in a popu- 
lar nmnuer the use of ‘Napier’s bones,’ and 
for this reason it woe written in English, 
being tho first book on logaritlims in the ver- 
nacular. On 1 Aug. 1667 Partridge com* 
plelcd another mathematical work, entitled 
‘The Description and Use of an Instrument 
ealled tho Double Scale of Proportion;’ but 
it docs not scorn to bavo boon published un- 
til 1072 ; other editions followed in 1686 and 
1602, but those are, oxeopt for tho title- 
pages, nieroly reprints. The book is dedi- 
cated to Sir Ui chord Combe, knt. 

Partridge’s eon (1036-1703) and grand- 
son (1075 1748), a citizen and goldsmith of 
London, both named ,Seth Partridge, wore 
also buriud in Ilomcl-llompstend clturrli. 

fWoi'lis in Bril . Mus. Libr. ; Musctbb’ Scrip- 
lores Logiirillmiici, vol. i. p. xl; Montnelo's 
Hist. lU-s Milt humni nines, ii. 21; De Morgiin’s 
Arithmoticiil BooKr, pp. 42, 61 ; Nieliols's Lit. 
Anecd. ix. 607 ; Uiiswis’sHertrordshire, i. 160; 
Allibono'e Diet, of English and Amoi'ic.in Lit.] 

A, F. P. 

PARVUS, JOHN (d. 1180). [See John 
ON Saxjsjhwt,] 

PARTS, WILLIAM (d. 1609), author, 
matriculated ns a pensioner of Poterhouse, 
Cambridge, in .Tune 1582, proceeded B.A. in 
1685-0, and coninienoed M.A. in 1581). On 
9 Jan. 1594-5 lie was elected master of St, 
Olavo’s grammar school in Snntliwark, and 
hold tlie post till his death in 1600. He left 
a widow end throo children. 

Parys has boon conjectured to be the 
‘W. P.’ who wrote or translated the follow- 
ing boolcs; 1. ‘Foui-o groat Lyers, at riuing 
who shall win the Silver Whet-Stone ; also, 
a Roaoliition to tho Countrimon, prouiiig it 
vtterly vnlawfull to buy or vse our yeorly 
prognostications, by W, P.,' 8vo, London 
(1580 P], 2, ‘The most pleaaaunt and de- 

1’ j? 
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lectable Ilistorie of Lazarillo de Tormes, ft, PASCO, JOHN (1774-1863), rear-admi 
Spanoyai'd. . . . The second part translated ml, born on 20 Deo. 1774, was entered on 
out of Spanish by W. P.,’ 4to, London, 1696. the books of the Druid, commanded by Can 
3. ‘A Books of Secrets: shewing divem tain George Anson Byron, in June'^1784 
waies to make & prepare all sortes of hike & In 1786 he served in the Pegasus with Priam 
colours . . . also to write with gold & silver, 'William Henry in the AVest Indies. He 
or any kind of mettall out of the pen: with was afterwards in the Penelope on the Hali. 
many other profitable secrets. . . . Trans- fax station, and from 1700 to 1796 in many 
lated out of Dutch ... by W. P. Hereunto difierent ships in the Ohannel. In 1795 
is annexed a little Treatise, intituled In- went out to the West Indies with Sir John 
structions for ordering of AVInea . . . written Laforey [q. v.], and by him was promoted on 
first in Italian, and now translated into Eng- 16 Juno to be lieutenant of the Beanliea 
lish by W. P.,’ 4to, London, 1690. 4. ‘John 1 under Captain Eranois Laforey. From 1798 
Kuighen van Linschoten his Discours of tol799hewasinthellaisonnnbleinthe0han- 
Voyages into ye Easte & West Indies . . . nel and at the Cape of Good Hope, and from 
translated out of Dutch by W. P.,’ foL, Lon- December 1799 to October 1802 in the Im. 
don, 1698. The translation of the latter two mortality with Captain Henry Ilotham[q,y,1 
works is assigned to William Phillip in the on the coast of France. _ In April 1808 he 
British Museum Catalogue. was appointed to the Victory, going out to 

[Cooper’s Athenie C.mtabr. ii. 629 ; Cat. of the Mediterranean with tho flag of Lord 
Books ia Brit. Mus. to 1640.1 G. G. Nelson. lie remained m the Victory during 

her whole commission, m the blockade of 
paschal, JOiro (d. 1861), bishop of Toulon, in the chase of the French fleet to 
Llandafl) was a native of Suffolk who be- the West Indies, and in the battle of Tra- 
come a Carmelite Mar at Ijiswieh. He was falgar. During the latter part of the time 
sent to study at Cambridge, where he was being first on Nelson's list for promotion, he* 
said to have graduated D.D. in 1838 {Harl. acted as signal officer, and was serving m that 
HfiS. 3888, f. 74 a). Afterwards he returned capacity at Trafalgar. According to the 
to Ipswich ; there ha attracted the attention story which Pasco hunsolf told Nioolns, the 
of William Bateman [q. v.], who, after his signal which Nelson ordered him to makens 
elevation to the see or Norwich, procured tho battle was about to begin was, ‘ England 
from the pope in 1844 the consecration of confides that every man will do his duty,’ 
Paschal as bishop ofBcutari. He consecrated but that he pointed out to tlie admiral that 
thoohurchyatdof the Oarmeliles at Norwich as ‘confides’ was not in the vocabulniy, 
in 1844 (Blouditiili), Hist, of Norfolk, iv. time would he saved by subsl itutlng ' er- 
422), and acted as Bateman’s suffragaii till peots,’ which was. To this Nelson assented 
3 June 1347, when he was designated bishop (Niootae, Nelson Despatches, vii. 160). The 
of LlondoiF. He received the temporalities story that the original wording of the signal 
on 4 iTuly. In 1348 Paschal dedioaletl the was ‘Nelson expects,’ &o., and was changed 
church of Oliffe at Hoo, Kent (Arclueologia to ‘ England ’ on Pasco’s suggestion (Jami‘!, 
Cantiana, xy. 227). lie died on 11 Oct. iii. 392), appears to he more gossip. Early, 
1361, according to some nccottiils at Biston, in the battle Pasco was severely wounded in 
or according to others at Llaudaff, and was the right arm, and was carried below. His 
buried in his cathedral. There is some un- statement, made many years afterwards, that 
certainty as to the identity of the bishops ho was on the poop the whole time of the 
of Scutari and Llanclaif ; tho former is battle (Journal of Ike Jtoyul United Service 
sometimes called Thomas, but Birching ton ijwfifwfi'ow, xxxvii. 1177), and, by inference, 
CWhaetoh, Asiglia Sacra, L 46) calls the that he was an eye-witness of everything; 
Bishop of Llandaff by tliis name. Paschal that happened, was an old man’s slip of 
is said to have written : 1. ‘ Tlomeliie Ixviii memory. 

de_ Sanctis’ (hi MS. Reg. 7 B. 1 in the In consequence of his wound, Pasoo re- 
British Museum, a copy written by Arnold ceived a grant from the patriotic fund, and 
de Zutphen in __th6 fifteenth century), was afterwards allowed a pension of 2502. a 
2_. ‘ Homelim Ixvii de Tempore.’ 3. ‘ Con- year ; hut his promotion to the rank of 00m- 
cioues.’ 4. ‘De Ohristi Fassione.’ 6. ‘Lee- mander was not dated till 24 Deo. 1805. 
turm Soripturarum.’ 6. ‘Disputationes.’ Pasco was not posted till 8 April 1811. The 
[Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 677 : Le Neve’s course duo to the death of 

Fasti Eoel. Angl. ii. 246 ; Villiors de St. Nelson, who would otherwise have seen that 
Etienne’s Bibl. Carmel, ii. 67; Godwin, De his flag-lieutenant was properly rewarded. 
Frcesnlibus, p. 607 ; StubWs Reg. Saer. Angl. In a letter to Nicolas, Pasco said that about 
pp. 66, 143, 177.] 0, L. K. eleven o’clock in the forenoon, having to 
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ZiUiTTmort ^ Nelson, lio intDUcled also 
“tnto-e represented to him that ho con- 

W himself unfortunate, on so glorious 
iSeion, to he doing duty m an inferior 
ffltion instead of that to which his seniority 
Sled him. On entering the oohm he dm- 
Mvered Nelson on his knees. . . . lie wartod 
till he rose and oommunioalud what lie had 
tUenort, but could not at such a moment 
disturb his mind with any private griev- 
ances' (Nicolas, vu. 140«.) _ For nearly 
three veiM after his promotion to com- 
mander’s rank, Paseo remninod unemployed. 
He was then appointed to the Ilindostan 
store-ship, which he took out to New South 
Wales. Merwards he commanded the Tar- 
tarus on the North American station, and 
from 1811 to 1816 was captain of the Itota 
frigate on the Lisbon station. After the 
peMO (1816-18) ho had command of the 
Lee, a small frigate employed in tho Channel 
for the suppression of smuggling. In 1846 
he commanded the Victory at Portsmouth, 
and was promoted to flag rank on ‘J'J Sopt. 
1817. He died ot Stoneliouso on 10 Nov. 
1863." 

Pasco married twice : (1) on 1 Sopt. 1805 
Itebecco, daughter of J. L. Ponfnld of the 
Dockyard, Plymouth, who boro him six sons, 
two of whom died in infancy, and three j 
daughters; (2) in 1843 FJim, widow of Cap- 
tain John Weaver of the royal marinas. 

[O’Eyma's Nav. Biom'. Diet. ; Morahall's Hoy. 
Nay. Biogr. vi. (mipplenioul, pt. li.), 318 ; Sor- 
vice Book in the Public Eoeord Ofllco.l 

J. K. L. 


he devoted himself to science, and gradually 
formed tho great entomological collection 
which now has passed to the Natural His- 
tory Museum at South Kensington. He was 
eloctcd a fellow of tho Linnean Society in 
June 1862, and was also a member of tho Ray 
and Horticultural Societios. He joined the 
Entomological Sooiaty of London in 1854, 
becomuig its presidont for 1804-6, and was 
made a member of thaSoci6t6 Eiitomologique 
do Franco in 18C2. 

In 1891, owing to failing health, he left 
London for Tunbridge ‘Wells, and thence 
moving to Brighton died there suddenly on 
20 June 1898. 

Ills first papor, published in 1860, inlated 
to botany; Wt the remainder, some seventy 
in all, appearing in various scientific publi- 
cations, dealt with hia chosen subject of en- 
tomology. Although a believer in evolution, 
ho was a persistent opponent of tlie theory 
of natural suloction. 

PuBcou was author of the following sepa- 
rate works! 1. ‘Zoological Classificatiim,’ 
8vo, London, 1877 ; 2nd od. 1880. 2. ‘ Uinta 
for Oollocting and Preserving Insects,’ Svo 
[Londonl 1882. 3. ‘Tho Sbiiduiit’s List of 
Britiflh (ioloopi eva,’ &c., Svo, London, 1882. 
4. ‘Notes on Natural Selection and the 
Origin of Species,’ Svo, London, 1884. 
6. * List of British Vertebrate Animals,’ Svo, 
London, 1886. 6. ‘ Analytical Lists of the 
Classes, Orders ... of the Animal King- 
dom, ’8vo, London, 1886. 7. ‘ Tho Darwinian 
Theory of tho Origin of Species,’ Svo, London, 
1880. 


PASOOE, FRANCIS POLKTNG- 
HORNE ^1813-1803), ontnmologial, only 
child of William Pascoe of Pousaiioo, Ooru- 
woll, and his wife, whose maiden name was 
Polkingborne, wasbiirninPouiiancoon 1 Sept. 
1818. Hewoseducatedattliegrammarschool 
uf that town, and afterwards served with one 
Ilenyman, a siirguon there. H e subsen uently 
attended St. Bartholomew’s Ilomitai, Lou- 
don, and was admitted M.B.O.S. in 1835. 
Next year he onlored the navy as assistant 
surgeon, and in Juno 1880 sailed for Australia 
in the Buffalo with Captain (afterwards Sir 
John) Hindmarsh [q. vT], who had boon ap- 
pmnted the first governor of South Australia. 
He suhsaquontly went to tho West Indies and 
the Mediterranean. Coming into somo x'ro- 
perty by the death of a relative in March 1843, 
he retired from the navy, and on 28 Nov. of 
that year married Mary, second daughter 
of William Glosson ofFmmouth. He settled 
near his property at St. Austell, Cornwall, 
but, after the death of his wife in 1851 at 
Montpellier, he resided in London. There 


[Bo.iao and Oourtnoy’s BIbl. Oornnb. ii. 427-9, 
iii. 1302 (forfnll bibliography ) ; Bnt inologiM’s 
Monthly ftliig. 1803, pp. 104-6; Natural Sidouce, 
iii. loll ; information kindly suppliad by Miss 
Poscoo ; lioynl Soc. Oat. ; Brit, Mos. Cat. I 

B. B, W. 

PASFIBLD or PASHFIELD, RO- 
BERT. (Seo iiiidor Bunmy, John, 1600- 
1026.] 

PASHE or PASOHE, ‘WILLIAM (J. 
1600?), musical compo8oi\ figures in Morley’a 
list of English compoeora {Plain Intmlurfion 
toPraoticaUMmm, 1597, last page). A Wil- 
liam Pasce died butwcoii 17 May and 12 July 
1026, having given instructions in his will 
for burial in the oliancol of St, Margaret’s, 
Friday Street, London, Another 'William 
Pasch was, in 1661, instituted incumbent of 
All Saints, Kingsdon, Somerset, The nams 
I'uske occurs in the records of Cambridge 
town and county [see Paske, Thomas], 

Pashe has loft manuscript compositions: 
(1) in a volume of masses at Oaius College, 
Cambridge; (2) in the iiart-hooks at Peter- 
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Louse ; (|3) a frogmont in tlie Cambridga judge of tlie Middlesex sessions, -wliicli offi 
University manuscripts. lie discliarged successfully until liis deatT 

S nforination from Mr. Davey ; Eeristers of <>■ Bliort illness, on 29 May 1869. ' 

i,P. C. 0., Bodfolde, f. 34; Weavers Homer- [Gent. Mag. 1859, pt.ii.p. 191; informatlr 
set Incumbents, p. 118 ; authorities quoted.] from W. Aldis Wright, esq ] E fl™ 

L. Me M. * * 

PASKE, THOMAS, D.D. (d. leoai 
PASHLEY, HOBERT (1806-1860), royalist divine, was perhaps sou of William 
harrister and traveller, the son of Robert Paske, vicar of Hendon, Middlesex, and may 

Pashley of Hull, waa bom at York on 4 Sept, have been born there, but _ the registers do 
1805, and was educated at Mansfield under not begin until 1663. William Paske left 
Williams. He was admitted at Trinity Ool- Hendon for the living of Ashdon, Esse* In 
lege, Cambridge, on 8 May 1826, took a 1611. He also held the prebend of Oygate* in 
doable first class in 1829, being twenty- St. Paul's, London, and died before 16 Feb. 

fifth wrangler and eleventh in the first class 1039-40. 

of the classical tripos, and was elected a Thomas was a scholar of Clare Hall, 0am- 
fellow of Trinity in the following year. In bridge, and fellow between Christmas 160J 
1832 he proceeded M.A., and, as travelling and 1612. He graduated B. A. in 1606, B.D. 
fellow of Trinity, undertook in 1883 a tour in in 1613. Tie succeeded William in the vicar- 
Gh'eece,A8iaMinor, and Crete, towardswhieh, age of Hendon on 9 Sept. 161L and became 
by the infiuence of Sir Francis Beaufort, he onaplain to James, marquis of Hamilton. Oa 
received from the admiralty the privilege of 21 Dec. 1621 he was elected master of Glace 
a free passage in the vessels employed in Hall, and was incorporated D.D. in 1621. Li 
the Mediterranean survey ; but as those 1626 he succeeded Theophilus Aylmer (d. 
were necessarily employed in coasting he 1626) both as archdeacon of London, and in 
was obliged to return from Crete to Italy the living of Much or Great Ilndhnm, Hert- 
iu a Hydriote vessel, which look thirty days fordshire, to which Little Hadham was then 
to periorm the voyage. On his way home attached (of. Cal. State^ Papers, Dom. 1640, 
he spent sometime at Venioo, examining p. 680). He was also vicar of St. Maty Mag- 
the archives with a view to the preparation of dalen, Bermondsey. Paske was presented te 
an appendix to his travels. These, by the aid the prebend of Ulles-kelf in York Onthadral 
of the Cambridge University press, appeared on 10 Nov. 1628, and to a stall at Oanterbucy 
in 1887, in two volumes, under the title about 16 Deo. 1036 (cf. Hi. 1 630-7, p. 230). 
* Travels in Crete.’ They were dedicated to He took up his rosidence at Canterbury, and 
tbs Marquis of Lansdowne, and took a high the fellows of Clare oonsequontly pelitioned 
rank among books of classical travel. Few for and obtained from Charles I, some time 
works contain a more ample store of illustra- before 2 Sept. 1640, permission to elect a suc- 
tion, alike from the writers of Greeco and cessor(f5, 1640-1, p.6); but it appearstbatnu 
Rome, and from modern authorities on ancient appointment was made until 1646, whenDr. 
topography andmythology; while at the same Ralph Cudworlh [q. v.] was put in by the 
time the author's lively sympathy with the parliament. Paske was also siibdcan of Can- 
life around him keeps his narrative fresh and terbury, and on 30 Aug. 1642 complained to 
interesting. A great part of the impression, Henry, earl of Holland, of the ruthleas treat- 
together with Poshlcy’s library and collec- meiit of the cathedrol by troopers of Colonel 
tlons of antiquities, was destroyed in the Sandys’s regiment. In tho absence of the 
great fire at the Temple in 1838, supposed to dean, he had been ordered by the parliamen- 
have originated in tho chamhora of Mr. tary commander. Sir Micliael Lindsey, to de- 
Justice Maule. Pashley, who had been liver up tho keys (Bauwiok, An^liee PmuB, 
called to the bar in 1837, continued the p. 206). Ilia communication to Lord B!ol- 
purauit of his profession, and obtained a land was published as ' Tho Copy of a Letter 
largo practice on the northern circuit. In sent to an Honourable Lord, by Dr. Paske, 
186^1 he became Q.C., and was elected a Suhdeane of Canterbury,’ London, 9 Sept, 
bencher of the Inner Temple. In 1862 he 1642. 

was an unsuccessful candidate for parlia- Paske, after being deprived of all his bene- 
ment both at York and King’s Lynn, and floes, ‘suITered cheerfully for his majesty and 
in the same year published a valuable pam- his son for eighteen years ’ (Li.oyd, Memires, 
phlet on 'Pauperism.’ Another pamphlet on p. 604). At the Restoration ho was rein- 
this subject, ‘ Observations on the Govern- stated in the rectory of Iladlmm, in his two 
ment Bill for Abolishing the Removal of tho prebends, and in the mastership of Clare Hall, 
Poor,’ saw two edit ions m 1864. In 1860 ho hut surroiidored Iiis right of rest itution to tho 
succeeded Mr. Seijeaut Adams as assistant- latter in favour of his son-in-law. Dr. Thao- 
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T,W1u8 flillingliam (1612-1078) [q. j.], who 
U succeeded Kalph Oudwoitfi in 1664. 
Se also resigned the York prebond in 
forour of Dillingham in 1661. On 24 June 
1661 he attended in the lower houio of con- 
vocation (ICDNOTTr, p. 480), but 

in December, probably from illness, hosub- 
nctibed by proxy. He died before September 

1663. . .. 

Fsske whose name is someTimee spelt 

Passhe, ’Poshe, or Paaque, is spoken ol as 
eminent in learning, judgment, and piety, of 
such modesty as to refuse a biMioprio, and 
to hare unwillingly accepted his otlier pre- 
ferments, Lloyd says ho would rather ‘ gain 
his neighbours by spending all his tytbs in 
Hospitality than lose one by laying it all in 
his pMse.’ His ability was great as a teacher. 
TliMB bishops, four privy eounoillors, two 
judges, and tWo doctors of physio, nil old 
pupils, Visited him in one day (Lio-rn, Ma- 
rtioires, p. 604). 

His wife Anno apparently bold iiroperty 
<it TTn/ninm, wboro slie was living, with four 
children, at the time of her husband's eject- 
ment. 

Thomas Paske of Iladham, aiiparontly a 
grandson, was admitted to Oloro Ilall on 
5 July 1693, was fellow and LL.D. of Glare, 
and represented the university of Oambridge 
in parliament from 1718 until his death in 
1720. 


[Carter's Hist, of the tJniv. of Cambr., pp 63, 
66,67,69,412; Sarwick’sQuarinlnaantabr. 1617, 
p. 7, [34]; Fullor's Hist, of the Univ. Oambr. cd. 
^ckett and Wright, p. 86 ; Walker's Suflbi'- 
ings, pt,ii, p. 141; 01attorbaok’sHist.of Hort- 
ford^ire, ii. 402 ; Oussaue's Hist, of Hertford- 
shire, i. 183 ; ICennett’s Hegintor, pp. 204, 222, 
684, 616, 764, 700, 777, 702, 783 ; Lo Neve's 
Pasbi, i, 62, ii. 821, 422, ill. 220, 006, 071; 
Neircourb's Hopert. Bedes, i, 63; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1027-8 p. 304, 1001-2 m 326, 891, 
473, indexed as Dr. Isaac Paske. Information 
from the mastor of Clara Collage, and from the 
UnirersityHegutrar of Cambridge.] 0. F, S, 


PASLEY, CHAELES (1824-1800), 
major-general royal engineers, pldest son of 
Geneid Sm Charles ‘William Pasloy [q. v.], 
was horn at Diomplon barracks, Ohatham, 
Kent, on 14 Nov. 1824, Tie was educated 
at the King’s grammar school, Boohester, 
Kent. lie entered the Eoyal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich in February 1840, and 
obtamed a commiesion as second lieutenant 
in the royal engineers on 20 Deo. 1848. lie 
went through the usual course of professional 
instruction at tho military school at Ohat- 
ham, of which Ms father was tho head, and 
proved Mmself so good a surveyor and mathe- 
matician that for some months he tempo- 


rarily held the appointment of instructor in 
surveying and astronomy. 

After serving at soverol home stations he 
was promoted first lieutenant on 1 April 
1840, and in June was sont to Canada. He 
was employed on the ordinary military duties 
of his coi'ps until 1848, when he was ap- 
pointed to assist in the survey of the exten- 
sive and scattered ordnance lands on the 
Eidrnu canal. The outdoor survey was done 
in the winter to enable tUe surveyors to 
clioin ovor the frozen lakes, and lo avoid the 
malaria and mosquitoes of the swamps. 

In 1849 he was sent lo the Bermuda 
ialanda, and while there wae mainly em- 
ployed in euperintending, on behalf of the 
colonial government, tho work of deepening 
tho channel into St. George's Harbour, In 
Nuvomher 1860 he returned to England on 
account of ill-health. In February 1861 he 
was boleotcd lo join the staff of the Great 
Exhibition of that year. 

In 1863 Pasley was appointed colonial 
engineer of the colony of Victoria, his brothor- 
in-law, Lieutenant (now Sir) H. W. Tyler, 
royal engineers, who had been given the 
ap|iointmont, having been prevented by a 
senes of contretemps from taking it up. 
Pasley arrived at Melbourne in September 
1868, and found himself at the head of a 
largo olfico, to the duties of which were sub- 
soqucntly added those of colonial architect 
and of a central rood board. 

Pasley was promoted captain on 17 Fob. 
1864. On 16 Oct. 1864 be was nominated 
to a seat in tho logislativo council of the 
colony. In December 1864 very serious dis- 
turbances took place at the goldfields of Bal- 
larat, and Pasloy placed his sorvicoa at tho 
disposal of tho oificer commanding tlie mili- 
tary forces which it was necessary to employ 
to suppress the insurrection. Some fighting 
took place, and two olHcors and thirteen men 
wore wounded and two men killed, wbUe 
tbo rebels bod about forty killed and many 
wouudod. Pasloy acted as aidc-de-camp to 
tho oillcor commanding, Capt. J, W. Thomas, 
nis valuable assistance was acknowledged 
in dospatohes printed andlaid before the legis- 
lative council. 

In November 1866 Victoria hi'onmo a self- 
governing colony. A now constitution was 
proclaimed, with a responsible ministry, in 
which Pasley took office as commissioner of 
public works. The department of public 
works, at Dint time of rapid development, was 
meet important, and Pasley administered it 
with skill and patience. Ue saw the inesti- 
mable value to the colony of good oommu- 
nicatlon, and pressed forward the construc- 
tion of high-roads and railways. In 18oS 
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Pasley stood for South liourke ; there wore 
BIX ciindidatca for two soats, aud Fasloy 
headed the poll. Ills address to the elector's 
is remarkable, not only for the breadth and 
liberality with which he treated the ques- 
tions of the day, but also for his determina- 
tion at the same time not to support any 
change of laws merely for the sake of change. 

In 1 860 Pasley was appointed by act of 
council ajoiut trustee with his brother officer 
and colleague in the ministry, Captain (now 
Lieutenant-general Sir) Andrew Clarke, then 
sm'veyor-general and commissioner of crown 
lands, for the Melbourne and Mount Alex- 
ander railway, which had been purchased by 
the goTernment. In 1868 he was a member 
of a commission to inquire into the state of 
the defences of the colony. The houses of 
parliament and goTemment house at Mel- 
bourne were among the public buildings 
erected during his term of office, and some of 
the principal streets of Melbourne were laid 
out under his direction. 

Pasley resigned his office under the go- 
vernment of Victoria in May 1860, to return 
to military duty. lie was about to cin- 
haxk for England iu July when nows arrived 
nt Melbourne of a reverse suffered by her 
majesty’s troops in New Zealand at the hands 
of tlie Muons. Pasley at once offered his 
hcmces to General Pratt, commanding tho 
troops in Victoria, who was about to proceed 
to Taranaki in New Zealand with all the 
available troops at his disposal. He was 
appointed assistant military secretary to 
General Pratt; hut in October he was placed 
under the commanding royal engineer, iu order 
to take charge of the trenches mr the attack 
of the pah at Kaihihi. This was the drat oc- 
casion that a pah was attaclied by regular 
trenches, and the attack was quite success- 
ful. Pasley was severely wounded by a bullet 
through the thigh. lie was mentioned in 
despatches, was awarded a pension of 1001. 
per annum, and on 28 Jan. 1862 he re- 
ceived a hievot majority for his services in 
the campaign, lie olso received the New 
Zealand war medal. He was invalided to 
jVlelbourno in November 1860, and remained 
there till he was able to embark for England 
in Miw 1861, in the steamship Great Britain. 
Tie luff Melbourne amid popular demonsti-a- 
tions of regret. 

On arrival in England in August 1861 
Pasley was appointed eommanding royal 
engineer at Gravesend. In 1862 lie read a 
paper before the Iloyal United Service Insti- 
tution on the operations in New Zealand, to 
correct some misapprehensions on the subject 
which existed in the public mind with regard 
to his old general. In 1864 he took over mom 


Major (now Lieutenant-general Sir) 

Clarke, who hud boon appointed ffireetor of 
works at tho admiralty, the duty of 
agent for Victoria. He held this office Vtil 
Ducemher 1868, and _ received the thanks of 
the government of Violoria and of the boaid 
of advice in London for his services. Arnos'^ 
the services ho rendered to tho colony whili 

holding the appointment were the equipnit^ 

of the ironclad Nelson, and the design, cun. 
struction, armament, niid despatch of tho 
turret-ship Corherus, which the Victorian 
government obtained from theBritishgoTera- 
ment for the defence of MelboiU'iie harbour. 

In October 1866 tho Duke of Somoraet' 
then first lord ol' the admiralty, appointed 
Pasley to the charge of tho great extension 
works of Chatham dockyard. These he bad 
carried far towards completion when he was 
appointed, in 1873, to succeed Colonel (now 
Lieutenant-general Sir) Andrew Clarke as 
director of works at the admiralty. Paslev 
was promoted limilenont-colouol on 6 Julr 
1867, and brevet -colon el on 6 July 1872. jli 
tho end of 1870 Pnsley was appointed by 
BIr. Childers, his old oolleaguo iu tbe Vic- 
torian adminibl ration, tlion first lord of the 
admiralty, to bo suoretavy to the committee 
on designs for ships of war, and in May 1871 
he was appointed a member of this cummittee 
as well as secretary, lie drafted the report, 
which elicited from tlic chairman, Lord Buf- 
ferin, the highest eulogy. 

Prom September 1878 to September 1883 
Pasley was director of ongiiiocring works 
and ol architeoture at the admiralty. In 1876 
ho inspected Malta and Gibraltar dockyard, 
and in 1878 ncoonipnnied the lords of the 
admiralty and the secretary of state for war 
to tho principal lOrench and Italian militaiy 
ports, to Cyprus, the Sues Canal, Alexandria, 
Malta, and Gibraltar. In recognition of hi« 
services at tho admirolty, Pasley was made a 
civil C.B on 23 April 1880. In May 1880 
he succeeded Mr. Childers ns acting agent- 
general forViot oria, but with the title of onaiiv 
man of tho boai'd of advice, au appointment be 
held for two years, lii 1881 ho was a member 
of an international commission ( o report upon 
the best means of improving the entrance to 
tho harbour of Alexandria, and received the 
thanks of the Egypt ian govorjiinont. In 1882 
ho was a member of a connniltue on the em- 
])loyment of convicts which resulted in a de- 
cision to construct the new harbour of refuge 
at Peterhead. 

Tliu more important works designed under 
his Bupuriutundence at tho admiralty were tbe 
entrance locks at Chatham dockyard, with 
their ingenious sliding caissons, the twoflist- 
class dry docks at Uuvonport and Haulbow- 
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^liiTthTnaval barracks and collego for naval 
enidneei's at lieyliam, the nit orations of 
PwBiiwich Uospital to ht it for a naval col- 
wSeestensionof Chatham andPorle- 
Lmi’th dochyards, lie was an associate 
member of the Institution of Civil Eng ineers, 
mid in elected associate member 

of the council of the institution for the en- 
suiiiEt 

Pasley retired from the army on 27 Aug. 
1881 , with the honorary ranh of majoi^gcne- 
lol and from the post of diruotor of works at 
the admiralty in Beptembur 1882. lie died 
at his house at Bodlord Park, Chiswick, on 
11 Nov. 1890. 

Pasley married at Hampton, Middlesex, on 
20 March 1801, hie cousin CharloUu Boberts, 
ii’ho snrvivod him. There was no issue of 
the marriage. 


[Despatches; “War Ofdco Beoords; Admiralty 
Bwords; Memoir by 8ir John Stokes in 1 loyal 
Eneineers’ Journal, 1891.] 11. II. V. 


PASLEY, Sib CHARLES WILLIAM 
(178(h-18Gl), genei'ol, colonol-commiuidant 
royal engineers, was born at EHlidalomtiir, 
Dumfriesshire, on 8 Soft. 1780, and was 
educated by Andrew Little of Langholm. 
He progressed so rapidly with his studies 
that at the ago of eight ho could road the 
Greek testomont. At twelve years of ago 
he wrote a history of the wavs between tlio 
hove on mther side of the Enk, the Lang- 
holmars, and the Mucklomholmers, and t rans- 
Iflted it into Latin in imitation of the style 
of Livy. Ho also wroto a poem upon 
Langholm Oomiuou Hiding, which bnj light 
some profit to the publisher. In 170-1 ha 
was sent to school at Solkirh with some of 
his cousins, the Malcolms — Sir ,ramca, Sir 
John, Sir Pulteney, and Sir Charles Malcolm, 
who, with another cousin. Sir James Little, 
and Pasley, were styled in later life the six 
knights of Eskdalc. In August 1790 ho 
joined tho Royal Military Academy ot Wool- 
wich, and on 1 Dec, 1797 obtained a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the royal 
ortillery. lie was transferred to tho royal 
engineers on 1 April 1798, and on 28 Aug. 
1799 he was promoted first lieutenant in that 

COITOB. 

Detwoen 1799 and 1807 lie served in 
Minorca, Malta, Naples, and Sicily, and was 
employed on various important services and 
confidential missions. In 1601 he was 
sent by General Villettcs from Malta to 
communicate with Lord Nelson. lie was ' 
pomnted second captain on 1 March 1805. ' 
la 1806 he served under the Prince of I 
Ilesse in the defence of Caola against the ' 
Erenoh, and under Sir Jolm Stuart at tlie 


Pasley 

battle of Maida in Calabria on 4 July. Pas- 
lay took part in the siege of Copenhagen 
under Lord Cathcart in 1807. He was pro- 
moted first captain on 18 Nov. 1807. He 
joined Mwor-gBueral Leith at Oviedo m the 
north of S))iiin in September 1808. lie was 
employed to reconnoitre tho Asturian fron- 
tier, and then to commimicato with General 
Dliike at Ecynosa in November. lie loft 
Solo on the I5th of that month at night as 
the Pronch entered it. 

Alter joining Oiawford’s brigade he whs 
retained on the 18th by Sir David Buird 
[q. v.] as an extra aide-de-camp in conse- 
quence of his general attainments and know- 
ledge of the Spanish language. On the 25lh 
ho joined Sir John Moore’s staff in a similar 
capacity, and was with him during the 
retreat upon and at the battle of Coruna. 
He lent his horse during the retreat to a 
lame soldier to carry him to Villafranoa, 
and he had to perform on foot, and for part 
of the timo with only one shoe, some fatigu- 
ing iniirohos. 

i’uslcy acconijionied the e-xpedition to 
Wuloliereu, end was oiaployod in reron- 
uoitring tho coasts of Cudsuiid and Wal- 
choren under (he fire of the enemy’s bat- 
teries. lie woe present at the siege of 
Flushing in 1800. At his own suggestion 
he led a storming party, consisting of the 
first company of the 80th regiment, the first 
company of tho 7lBt regiment, tho German 

? ickut, and a party of artillery undur Colonel 
’ack, in tho middle of the night of 14 Aiig,, 
to obtain possossion and spike the guns of a 
Fraucli battery on the dyko. They suc- 
ccciled in sjiikiug the gnns and taking fifty 
prisonoi’H ; hut Pasley was wounded, first by 
a bayonet In the tliign, sud thou, after reach- 
ing the top of the uyko, by a ehot through 
tlie body lirod by aFreneli soldier from bolow. 
Tho Imllet injurod bie spine, and he was in- 
valided for a yoiir. He employed his leisure 
in learning Uorman. Pasley raceivod tbs 
eilvor war medal for his services, and a pen- 
sion for his wounds. 

In November 1810 Pnaloy published the 
first edition of his ‘Essay on the Military 
Policy ond Inslitiitions of the Drltish Em- 
pin>.’ It attracted gi'(>at attention and ran 
tlirough four editions j tho second was pub« 
ImIiciI in March 1811, tho third in Oolobcir 
of tho sttino year, and the fourth in No\ em- 
ber 1812, It was favourably noticed (by 
Canning, as was supposed) in tho ‘ Quarterly 
Jlevicw' of May 1811, tho roviowor stating 
that it was one of the most important poli- 
tical wovlvs that had fallen under his notice. 
Wliile in oommiuid of the Plymouth com- 
pany of the royal military artificers in 1811, 
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Pasley endeavoured to improve the practice 
of military engineering. He viaited a Lan- 
caaterian school in August of that year, and 
commenced a course of instruction for his 
non-commisaioned officers. lie composed 
an elaborate treatise on a similar prin- 
ciple to the systems of Bell and Lancas- 
ter, to enable the non-commissioned officers 
to teach themselves and their men vrithout 
the assistance of mathematical masters, and 
to go through their course of geometry in 
the same manner as their company drills or 
their small-orms exercises. The system was 
found so successful at Plymouth that in 
hlarch 1812 it was laid before a committee 
of royal engineers, who reported favourably 
ujpon it to the inspector-general of fortifloo- 
tions, and it was afterwards introduced on an 
extended scale into the schools at Chatham. 
While Pasley was at Plymouth he was 
temporarily commanding royal engineer of 
the district, a position m which, although 
so junior an officer, he was allowed, owing 
to his merits, to continue for nearly two 
years. He received a special allowance for 
which there was no precedent. 

Pasley’a energy and success, bached by 
the representations of the Duke of Welling- 
ton from the Peninsula as to the defective 
condition of military engineering in the field, 
resulted in the formation of the establish- 
ment for field instruction at Chatham, and 
in Pasley's appointment to the office of 
diiootor of that establishment by Lord Mul- 
grave in June 1812, with the rank of brevet- 
major, antedated to 6 Peb. of that year. 
Pasley wos promoted brevet lieutenant- 
colonel on 27 Moy 1818, ond became a regi- 
mental lioutenan^colonel on 20 Bee. 1814. 

In 1814 there appeared the first volume of 
his work on ‘Military Instruction;’ the 
second followed, and the third and last in 
1817. The first contained the oeurse of prac- 
tical geometry before referred to ; the two 
latter, a complete treatise on elementary 
fortification, including the principles of the 
science and rules for construction, many of 
which apply to civil as well as to military 
works. In 1817, finding that his men had 
been ‘ most grossly iU-traated by the army 
bread contractor,’ he was led to inquire into 
the system under which the army was sup- 
plied with provisions, and he printed and 
circulated in 1826, hut abstained from pnb- 
lisbing, a volume coutaining the results of 
his investigations into the system of general 
or commissariat contract s. He recommended 
that it should be abolished in favour of the 
system of regimental purchasea. Pasley’s 
suggestions were partly the means of intro- 
ducing better orrangements. In 1813 ho 


published a volume of ‘Standing Orders' 
containing a complete code of military nite 
for the duties of all ranks in the army. ** 
During his tenure of office as head of th# 
instructional establishment at Ohatliem lo 
organised improved systems of telegrepkito 
sapping, mining, pontooning, and e.\p£diS 
gunpowder on land and in water, and laid 
down rules for such explosions founded on 
careful experiment, lie also prepared pan. 
phlets and courses of instruction on these and 

other subjects. Ayolume on ‘Practical Arehi- 

tecture ’ was especially valuable. In hieleisuje 
time bo learnt tbo Welsh and Irish langnaires 
from Welsh and Irish privates of the corps 
of sap]pcrs and miners. His work on the 
‘ Practical Operations of a Siege,’ of -which 
the first part was published iii 1829 and the 
second in 1882, is still an authority, and n as 
the best text-book at tbo time that had been 
written in any language on that subject. 
Every operation of the siege was treated 
ns a separate study, and it exposed various 
mistakes into which French and German 
authors had fallen. It was translated into 
French, and published in Paris in 1847, 
Pasley wos promoted brevet-colonel on 
22 July 1830, and regimental colonel on 
12 Nov. 1881. In that year be pepnred a 
pamphlet, and in May 1884 he completed 
a volume of 820 pages, on the expediency 
and practicability of simplifying and improv- 
ing the measures, woigbis, and money used 
in this country, without materially nltering 
the present standards. By this work he 
hoped to bring about the result that, in the 
words of sect. 2 of the Act 27 George IH, 
cap. X., there should bo ‘ only one weight, one 
measure, and one yard throughout all the 
land.’ He advocated the odoptien of thede- 
cimal systems, and opposed the introduction 
of the l^ench units into tliis country, 

In May 1836 he commenced a -workoa 
'Limes, Calcareous Cements, Mortar, Stuccos 
and Concretes, and on Pnzzolannns, Natural 
and Artificial Water Cements equal in effi- 
ciency to the best Natural Cemonls of Eng- 
land, improperly termed Homan Cements, 
and an Abstract of tbo Opinions of former 
Authors on the same Suhjeot,’ 8vo. Theflrst 
edition was published in September 1888. It 
contains several discoveries, the result of 
experiments at Chatham, and led at once to 
the manufacture in large quantities of arti- 
ficial cements, such os Portland, patent lithio, 
and blue lias. A eccoud edition was pub- 
lished in August 1847. 

In coimection with experiments on the 
explosion of gunpowder under water. Pas- 
ley carried out the removal of the brig Wil- 
liam and the schooner Glonmorgan from the 
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. 1 Thames near Gravesend in ]83a. 
For tUe siviee he received the thanks of 
municipal authorities, pd was presented 
Sh the freedom of the cty of London in a 
rold casket of tho value of fifty gmneas. 
Darinff sis successive summers (1839 to 
jgiiyhe executed the more formidable task 
of clearing away the wrccli of the Royal 
(tfloree ftom tlie anchorage at bpithoad, and 
STf the Edgar from^St. Helen’s. The 
value of the materials recovered from tlieso 
vessels was more than equal to tho expense 
incurred in removing tho wrecks. 

During the nearly thirty years that he 
was director of tho royal engineer esta- 
blishment at Chatham there was hardly any 
subject in connection with his profession as 
a milita«' man and an engineer that did 
not bene&t by his attention. Ho formed the 
school for the royal engineors and for the 
army, and the corps of royol ongineers owes 
Its high state of effioionoy in no small de- 
gree to his energy and oxertions. In tho 
debate in the House of Commons on 6 Fab. 
1840, on the vole of thanks to tho army 
after the capture of Ghasni, Sir 11. llardingo 
stated thatfliomeritofthoinvontionhythe use 
of which th^ates of Ghaaai were blown open 
was due to Risley. The easy and bloodless 
capture of tho native pahs m tho last Now 
Zealand war was due to tho adoption hy 
officers (one of them his own son; of tho 
use of explosives, and to the s^stematio em- 
ployment of the spado as taught hy him at 
Chatham. 


Pasley remained at Chatham until his pro- 
motion as majoi-gonoral on 23 Nov. 1811, 
when he was appointed inspoctor-general of 
railways. He roceived tho honorary distinc- 
tion of D.C.L. from the university of Oxford 
in 1844, and on relinquishing the appoint- 
ment of inspecton-genoral of railways in 1840 
he was made a K.O.B. He had previously 
been made a O.B, He hold the appointment 
of public examiner at the East India Com- 
pany's military school at Addiscombe for 
sixteen years, up to 1866, and took an active 
part in its management. He was elootod a 
fellow of the Royal Society as far haok as 
1816, and had joined in early years tho Ast ro- 
nomical, Geological, Geographical, Statisti- 
cal, and other sooiotiee. 

Pasley held no puhlle olTioo after 1806, hut 
occupied himself chiefly in ro-editinp his 
works, in superintonding tho construction of 
pontoon equipages, and other matters con- 
nected with Ins profession. Ho was promoted 
lieutenant-general on 11 Nov. 1861 ; was ' 
appointed colonel-commandant of tho royal ! 
engineers on 28 Nov, 1863, and bocame gene- 1 
ral in the army on 20 Sept. 1860, He died | 


at his residence, 12 Norfolk Crescent, Hyde 
Park, London, from congestion, of the lungs, 
on 19 April 1861. 

Pasley was twice married, first, on 26 June 
181^ at Chatham, to Harriet, daughter of 
W. Spencer Cooper, earn, who died after a 
few months; and, secondly, at Rochester, on 
80 March 1819, to Martha Matilda Roberts, 
by whom he had six children, three of whom 
survived him. His second wife died in 
1848. llis son, Charles Pasley [q. v.], was 
an officer of the royal ongineers. 

A full-length portrait of Pasley, hy Eddis, 
hangs in the mess of the royal engineers at 
Chatham. 

Besides the works already noticed, Pasley 
published : 1. ‘ Lompodosa : a Scries of Four 
Letters to the “ Courier " written at the time 
ofthePcace of Amiens,’ 1803. S, ‘A Course 
of Elementary Fortification,’ originolly puh- 
lishcd^ as part of a ‘ Course of Military In- 
struction,’ 2nd ed. 2vols.8vo, London, 1822. 

3. ' A complete Course of Practical Geome- 
try, inoluaing Conic Sections and Plan 
Drawing,’ treated on a principle of peculiar 
perspicuity, originally published as the first 
volume of a ‘ Course of Military Instruction,’ 
2nd ed. much enlarged, 8 vo, London, 1822. 

4. ‘ Rules for Escolading W orks of Fortifica- 
tions not having Paliaadsd Covered Ways,' 
2nd od. Chatham, 1822, 8 vo, lithographed; 
Srd od. 8 vo, Chatham, 1822 ; new edition, 
12mo,MadTa^ 1646,and8vo, 1864. 6 . ‘Prac- 
tical Rules lor making Telegraph Signals, 
with a Description of the Two-ormod Tele- 
paph, invented in 1804 by Liout.-Oolonel 
Pasley,’ 8 v 0 j Chatham, 1822, lithographed. 
6 . ‘ Dcsoription of the Universal Tolegraph 
for Day and Night Signab,’ 8 vo, London, 
1828. 7. ‘ A simple Practical Treatise on 
Field Fortification,’ 8 vOj 1828. 8 . ‘Obsor- 
vations on Nocturnal Signals in General; 
witli a simple Method of converting Liuut.- 
Colonel Posloy’s Two-armed Tolognipk into 
a Universal Telegraph for Day and Night 
Signals,' 8 vo, Chatham, 1828, 9. ‘Exer- 
cise of tho now-deoked Pontoons or Double 
UanooB, invented hy Lieut.-Oolonel Pasloy,’ 
lithographed, &c., 8 vo, Chatham, 1823. 
10. ‘ Rules, chioily deduced from Experi- 
monts, for conducting the Prnctionl Opera- 
tions of a Siogc,’ 8 vo, 1829, Chatham; 2nd 
od. 2nd pt. 8 vo, Loudon, 1843; Srd ed, let pt, 
8 vo, London, 1863. (No more ptlilished; 
duplicate with now title-page, 8 vo, London, 
1867.) Ho also contributed to the ‘Royal 
Engineers’ Professional Papors,’ 4th ser. vols, 
i. and ii., and new ser. vol. viii. 

[BcHpatcheB; Roynl Enginoeis' Records; Me- 
moirs in Proceedings of tho Bojal Suriety of 
London, vol, xii (inBoyalEngineors’ Profcabioiml 
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Papers, new aer. vol. xii. (by Captain Sir Henry 
Tyler, 14.13.) and in Porter’s History of the Corps 
ofKoyal EngineoiN, vol. ii.] B. H. V. 

PASLEY, Sjb THOMAS (1734-1808), 
admiral, fifth sou of James Pasley of Craig, 
Dumfriesshire, by Magdalen, daughter of 
Eobert Elliot, elder brother of Sir Gilbort 
Elliot, the first baronet, 'was born at Craig 
on 2 March 1734. He entered the navy in 
1761, on board the Garland. In 1763 ho wont 
out to the West Indies in the Weasel sloop, 
and in her and afterwords in the Dreadnought 
he remained on the Jamaica station for four 
years, coming home in the Bideford frigate, 
and passing ms examination on 1 Aug. 1767 
(Passing Certifloate). He was then promoted 
to be lieutenant of the Dunkirk, one of the 
fieei under Hawke in the abortive expedition 
against Eoohefort. Ho was afterwards moved 
into the Homan Emperor fireship, and again 
to the Hussar with Captain John Elliot 
[q. V.], whom he followed to the Aiolus, and 
took part in the capture of the Mignonne on 
19 March 1769, and of Thurot’s squadron on 
518 Feb. 1760, In 1762 Pasley was promoted 
to command the Albany sloop employed in ^ 
the protection of the coasting trade. From ' 
her he was moved to the Weasel and sent 
out to the coast of Guinea, whore a deadly 
sickness so reduced his ship's company tliat 
he was obliged, though in time of peace, to 
press men from the merchantmen on the 
coast, in order to toko the ship to England, 
lie was sent out ^ain with a new crew and 
better fortune. On his retura he was ap- 
pointed to the Pomona and sent to the Clyde 
to raise men, consequent on the dispute with 
Spain about the Falkland Islands. In 1771 
he was posted to the Seahorse in the Wost 
Indies. In 1776 he commanded the Glasgow, 
again in the West Indies, and afterwards the 
Sibyl on the Newfoundland and Lisbon sta- 
tions. In 1780 he commissioned tho .Tupilcr, 
one of tho sqiiadron under the command of 
Commodore George Johnstone [q. v.] in 1781, 
taking part in the action in Port Praya on 
16 April, and the burning of the Dutch East 
Indiamen in Saldanha Buy. In tho follow- 
ing year he took Admiral Hugh Pigot [q- v.] 
out to the West Bidies, remaining under hia 
command till the peace. In 1788 ho was 
commander-in-chief in the Medway with a 
broad pennant in the Vengeance, then in the 
Scipio, and afterwards in tho Bellerophon, in 
which he joined the Channel fleet during 
the Spanish armament of 1790. In 1793 he 
was again in the Bellerophon, with a broad 
pennant, in the Ghaunol floot under Lord 
llowo. Being promoted to tho rank of rear- 
admiral on 12 April 1794, he continued with 
his flag in the Bellerophon, and in her boro 


a very distinguished part in the battlA'ij 
1 June 1794, when he lost a leg in c? 
sideration of which he was granteaa 


of 1,0001, and on 20 July 1794 was S j 
a baronet. On 1 Juno 1796 he was advanc I 
to be vice-admiral of the white. In ral 
he was commander-in-chief at the Nore 
in 1709 at Plymouth. On 1 Jan. 1801 l4i),C 
came admiral; but ho had no further ssiura 
and died on 29 Nov. 1808. His portrait W 
Sir W. Boechey, has been engraved. Hi 
maiTied Mary, daughter of Thomas Hejwood 
deemster of the Islo of Man, and had issJ 
two daughters, of whom the elder, Mnri j 
married Captain John Sabine of the guaids' 
to their son Thomas Sabiuo Pasley [q, v.lth^ 
baronetcy descended by special provision. 

[Naval Chroniolo, with a portrait after Abht 
iv. 849 ; Ealfe’s Naval Biogr. i. 426.] J. K. L, ^ 

PASLEY, Sin THOMAS SABINll 
(1804-1884), admiral, bom 26 Dee. 1801 
was the only son of Major John Sabine of 
the grenadier guards, hrolher of SirEdwatd 
Sabine [q. v."], and of Maria, eldest daughter 
of Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley [q. v.] On the 
I latter’s deal h, 29 Nov. 1808, ho aucceeJedtothe 
baronetcy, ond in tho following yeareaaumed 
the surname and arms of Pasley. He entered 
the Eoynl Naval College in August 1817, 
and inDeoemhor 1818 joined the Eochefott 
of 80 gune going out to the Mediterreneents 
flagship of Sh- Thomoa Francis Fremantle 
[q. v.l, and afterwards of Sir Graham Moore 
[q. v.l In October 1833 lie joined theH^. 
pole brig, and a few months later the 
Arnchne. On 16 March 1824 he was pro- 
moted to tlui rank of licul onant, and in April 
was appointed to the Tweed, goingout to the 
Brasilian station, lie afterwards served m 
tho West Indios, and in the Mediterranean 
as flag-lieutenant to Sir Pultenoy Malcolm 
[q. v.J On 17 Sept. 1828 he was promoted 
to the rank of commander ; and having com- 
manded the Camsleou and Procris brigs, and 
(as acting^caxitain) tho lliittlesnake and the 
Blondo frigates, was confirmed as a captain 
on 24 May 1831, From February 1843 to 
January 1840 be commanded tlio Oura^oa 
on tho Brazilian station ; from 1819 to 1861 
was superintendont of Pembroke Doc^ard; 
from November 1861 till 81 Jon, 1866, when 
ho was priimotodto be rear-admiral, he com- 
mandud the Agamemnon, fiagship of Sir Ed- 
mimd Lyons [q, v.] in the Black Sea. From 
December 1867 to Docomboi 1802 be was 
superintendent of Dovonport Dockyard; was 
promoted to be vice-admiral on 23 March 
1808, and admiral on 20 November 1868. 
Ifrom 1806 to 1809 ho was commander-in- 
chief at Portsmouth ; and on 24 May 1873 
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nasnommateda K.O.B. He died on 13 Ii>b. 

ftthis residence at Botley, Itampahire. 
Smed,inl826,.TaneMatildaLdy, eldest 
daaffliteroftlieEev.Montagu.TolmWynyard, 
wLom be bad a large fam ily. His eldest 
cm pjedeceased bim m 1870 ; bo was aue- 
(veded in tbe baronetcy by bis grandson, 
ihomas Edward Sabine Pasloy. 
rO’Bvrne’s Nar. Biogv. Diet.; Navy Lists; 
arke’s Baronetage ; Tunas, 38 Pel. 188 1.] 
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PASOB^ MATTHIAS (1599-1658), 
matbematicion, linguist, and tbeologian, was 
die “on of G^e Pasor (1570-16371, an 
^ .ninant pbiMogist, ond of hia wife, Apol- 
lonia, daughter of Peter Ilendacbius, senator 
of Herborn in Nassau. He was born at 
Herborn on IS April 1699, and there received 
bis first instruction in Latin and Greek. Tn 
1614 tbe plague caused him to s]Joud a jciir 
at Marburg in Hesst', where ho commeneed 
the study of Hebrew. Tn 1610 ho went to 
Heidelberg, whore, in addition to his own 
study, be gave private losaons in inathe- 
naties and Hebrew. On 30 Pob. 1617 he 
took tbe degree of M.A. at Iloidclburg, and 
in 1610 was made professor of philoaoiihy at 
the university tliei'a. On 33 April 1030 he 
became professor of mathomatics, but was 
obliged to fly in September 1623, when the 
town was eacked by the Bavarian Imops 
under Tilly. In the disorder he lost his 
books and his manuscripts. In October 
1622 be reached TIorborii, and was employed 
in the acodemy there till the end of 1033, 
when be removed to Loydon. In 1624 ho 
anived in England, sottled at Oxford, and 
taught mathematics and Hebrew. He was 
incorporated M.A. of O.vford on 5 June 
1624. He passed the winter of I62-J-6 in 
Paris, studying Chaldee and Arabic under 
Gabriel Sionita, and on his return to Oxford 
fiiund tbe place deserted on account of the 
plague. He declined to accompany Ueehorto 
treiond, preferring to continuo hie studies in 
Oxford. As soon as the sieknese abated, ho 
obtamed pupils in divinity and the oriental 
languages, On 26 Oot. 1026, at bis own re- 
quest, be was made reader of Arabic, Chnldoo, 
and Syriae in the university. Ho held the 
post tor about three years, together with a 
Hebrew lectureship at’Now Oollego. Among 
his pupils were John Koborts or Hobartea 
(1606-1686), afterwards Earl of Radnor [q . v.T, 
and Edward Pooook rn. v.] lie loft Oxford 
in the summer of 1029, when he was made 
professor of philosophy in the university at 
Groningen. In 1636 the professorship of 
mathematics was added to that of philo- 
sophy. He received the degree of J).D. at 


Groningen on 34 Oct. 164.5, when he gave up 
his prolessorship of mathematics, but retained 
that of philosophy. He died at Groningen 
on 28 Jan. 1668. 

A list of Pasor’s published theses is given 
in 'Witte’s ‘ DiariiiniBiographicum.’ He also 
published : 1. ‘ Oratio pro Lingua Arabica,’ 
Oxford, 1627. 2. 'Tractaius de GraioisNovi 
Tesi amenli Accentibus,’ London, 1644. Much 
of liis time was spent in editing his father’s 
works. A Latin life of him, containing ex- 
tracts from hia journal, was published at 
I Groningen in 1058. 

I [Vriomoot’s Atlioiia) Friaiacte, pp, 237-48 ; 
Ersch and Gruber's Allgemumo Eiicyklo|>!idie, 
sect. lii. pt. 13; Saxo's Onomasticou; Migne’a 
Dict.Bibl.; FoppoDs’BBibliothoeaBBlgica,i.S41 ; 
Oremus’s Animudversiones (for refomnoes to cri- 
tifismson Pasor’a Lexicon), pt.iv.p. 176; B,iylo’s 
Diciion.iry ; Kihg os ot Vita Professorum Aoa- 
dciuin? Oroiiinga* ot OmlandiiB, p. 100 (with por- 
trait); Wood’s AthoTiso (Blias),iv. 444-6; Wood’s 
Fasti (Bliss), i 4 16.] B. P. 

PASS (VAN DE PAS or PASSE, 
PAS8ASUS), SIMON (1606 P-1047), and 
WILLIAM (1698f-1637P), luigrnvers, were 
sons of Crispin for Crispiaen) van do Pas (or 
Passe) (1666 P~1637), a famous engraver in 
the Netherlands, whose works found a ready 
market in Holland, France, and England. 
The father, apparently o not ive of Arnemuy- 
den,near Middclbuig,r<‘sidudin Colngnefrom 
1504 (ill 1013, when he permanently settled 
inUtrecht. By hie wife, Magdalena de Hock, 
ho had eight children, and ho brought up his 
throu sons and one daughter to practiso as 
engravoTS. Tlio second son, Crispin (1607 P- 
1607 P), found employment in Paris, and 
later at Amstmlani ; while Simon, the eldest 
sou, and William, the third, came to Eng- 
land. 

Simon, born about 1596 at Cologne, was 
oducalod by his father there, and removed 
witli bim to Utrecht in 1612. Ilis earliest 
works, incliuliiig a portrait of Henry, prince 
of WaloH, aro diited in that year j a small 
portrait of Sir Thomas Ovorbury [q. v.] be- 
longs to ItilS, andafew other engravings, in- 
cluding a portrait of Goltsius, to 1614. In 
1016 ku appears to have settled in London, 
engraving ui that year an equestrian portrait 
of Amio of Denmark, with iiorlraita of va- 
rious courtiers. He continued to produce 
siuiilar engravings up to 1622, contributing 
to Ike ‘ Bnsiliuilogia ’ in 1018, end ‘Herwo- 
logift’ in 1022 [sou Holland, IIdnbv, 1683- 
1060?]. Pubs is somelimes reckoned the 
earliest coppovnlato engi'aver in England. He 
Imd eertiiinly been preceded, among others, 
by William ilogeis [q.v.], Ronold Elstraoke 
[q, v,], and Francis Dslnram fq, v.] But 
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Elstradie’s engravings aro so vary similar to 
those of the Van de Pas family that it may 
reasonably be eonijeotured that he learned bis 
nrtin. the school of the elder Van de Pas at 
Cologne or Utrecht. The same may he said 
of Delaram ; and both may possibly have 
worked together with Pass in England as 
members of the same firm. The commercial 
activity of the V an de Pas family undoubtedly 
gave the first real impetus to the art of cop- 
perplate engraving in England ; Simon Pass’s 
work being well contiuned by his pupils, John 
Payne {d. 1647?) [c[. v.] and David Loggan 
[q. V.] In 1622 Pass received a commission 
to go to the court of the king of Denmark at 
Copenhagen. Ilerohe waa ajipointed prin- 
cipal engraver to the king and resided until 
his death, which took place some timo 
before 16 July 1647. lie appears to have 
been unmarried. 

WllHAM (Wiiiem) yaw db Pas (or 
Passb), third son of Crispin van de Pas the 
elder, was born at Cologne about 1698, and, 
like his brothers, educated by his father at 
Utrecht. Up to 1620 he worked with his 
father there, but inl621 ho settled inLondon, 
probably in consequence of his brother Si- 
mon’s oOTroaohing removal to Copenhagen. 
Tie produced several portraits, including 
iiome large groups of the families of James l 
and Preuenck, King of Bohemia, and also 
title-pages and book illustrations. He con- 
tributed to the ‘ Hermologia.’ He was married 
before he came to England, and appears to 
have been, os all his family probably were, of 
the Mennonite persuasion ; for on 6 Apnl 
1624 he went through the ceremony of bap- 
tism, being aged 20, at the Dutch Ohurch, 
Austin Eriars, London. He baptised a son 
Orisx>in, the third of the name, at the same 
church, on 8 April 1624, and a daughter 
Elisabeth on 26 Sept. 1026, He was living 
in London in October 1686, but was dead 
before 7 Dec. 1087, when in a family deed 
mention is made of his orplian son. 

[Franfcfn’s L’QSuvre Griivi des Van de Passe ; 
Oud Holland, iii. 306, 306, x, 07; Walpole's 
Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Woxnam; Dodd's 
mnnuscrinti lli&t. of English Engravers (Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS, 33403).! 0 , 

PASSELEWEorPASSBLE, EDMUND 
nn ((f. 1327), horon of the exemequor, be- 
longed to a family many members of whidi 
appear in tho rolls as bolding judicial and 
other oificial positions during the thirl eenth 
and fourteenth centuries pif. PASsninwi], 
Eobbut, and Passblewb, Simon]. Different 
Passulewos held land in the march of Wales 
and in the fen country, Edmund Passelewe 
belonged to the Sussex branch of the clan, 
and was therefore closely connected with Eo- 


bort Passelewe [q. v.], treasurer of Hen^ 
Edmund was probably son of another 
PasselBwe. Simon Passelewe [n vl a 
indge, was also probably lus imcle ot 
kinsman. Among his contemporaries wJ 
J ohn and Peter Passelewe. Edmund \ m' 
considerable landowner in Kent andSu®* 
holding, for example, half a knight’s fee,. 
Wittersham and a third of a knight’s f 
in Smeeth, both in Kent, and the manoTm’ 
Orameshnm in Sussex of the archbishoo rf 
Canterbury. In 1310 he did homage for thj 
lands to Archbishop Wincholsea [hehiL 
liegister, iii. 909), a date which maybe ». 
gorded as not far distant from the timeoElb 
entering into their possession. In 1313 h 
agreed that his lands and chattels in Sent 
should be chargcablo for the large debt of 
100/. to Thomas de Grele {Cal. CloteJRdl, 
1307-lS, p. 684). In 1318 he made hishrad; 
and chattels in Sussex security for a debt to 
Eobert de Bardelby {ib. 1818-18, p. sgji 
Fart of his estate he ultimately devoted to 


pious uses. 

In 1288 Edmund was appointed a member 
of a commission toinnniro into some damage 
done to tho Isle of Thanot by an imm4- 
tion of the sea. In 1809 ho was appointed, 
with Eoger de Sootro,lo be intondant to to 
Icing's affairs of pious and other busiiees 
whereof they may be charged {ib, 1807-18, 
p. 231), Dugdiile calls Mm a aeneant. 
Henceforward he was constantly employed 
as a justice of assize. In .fime 1811 be ma 
first summoned as a judge to parliament {&, 
p. 862). In January 1821 ho was appointo 
with lus colleague, Wolt or Slircheles, tobrot 
pleas of the crown at an assize held into 
Tower of London (‘Ann. Paulini ’ inSTOB^a 
Chron. of Edw, i and Edw. II, i. 290-1), 
On 20 Sept, 1323 he was appointed a baroa 
of the oxMiequor, and continued to bold tot 
ofiiue until the end of the reign. He died 
in 1827. lie was a layman and a knight. A 
widow and two sons survived him. 


[Abbroviatio Flaciloium, p. 326 o, ii, 1261 r, 
i. 132, 207 Hot, Originnlium Abbroviatio; 
Pari. Writs, vol. ii.; Dngdiilo’s OriginesJuridi- 
oialos. Tho in.iin fads are coUoctm in Foss's 
Judges of England and Biographia Jmidica, p. 
603. Thoy may bo fiutlior supplemented &am to 
Cal. of close HoUs ; Stnbbse Chron, of Edw, I 
and Edw. IT, Eogistor ofPookham’s Lottora (both 
in Bolls Sen.)] T.P.T. 


PASSELEWE or PASSBLEU, EO- 
BEET {d, 1262), deputy-troosuror, was a 
clerk in tho employ of Ealkes de Breautd 
[q. V,], and was, in 1224, sent by him, Eanul^ 
earl of Chester, oud other mnloontenls to re- 
present to the pope their grievances against 
Hubert de Burgh [q. v-], the jueliciar. The 
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Canterbury, Stepben Langton 
^ tl mX him and bis feUow commiaslon- 
sww, before thojr left England, tbat tbey 
widd attempt nothing to the butt of the 
Wnff or kingdom. NovertbeleBS they toed 
„ persuade the wpe a legate to 

SiSandto compel the king to restore the 
rtval castles to the custody of t^he barons. 
bLt successfuUy opposed by John Hougb- 
toiiercbdeacon of Bedford, the archbishop ‘a 
chancellor, they were unable to accomplish 
their deagn. %ey ^ere not allowed to re- 
enter Enriand, for they were hold to have 

acted tre&onablyfWAMEB OB Covmr-rBY. ii. 

003 • Mnah qf Dunstable, p. 89). After 
the ’fall of Palkes de Breautfi, Passelewe 
^ccfiirr "'"^ liim to Rome and assisted him 
in his cause before the pope in 1226 

(Wbjjdovbb, iv. 103). The illness, followed 
by the death, of the archbishop in 1228 seems 
to have opened the way for the reconciliation 
of the king with Passelewe, who soon be- 
came one of Henry’s favourites, for ho at- 
tached himself to the Poitovin party. Tliis 
party became powerful in 1232, and at Ohrist- 
mas Henry changed hie ministers, and the 
treasurer, Walter Mauclerk [q^. v.J, bishop of 
Carlisle, being dismissed to malto room for 
Peter d6Bievaux[(i. v.], one of the odherente 
of Peter des Roohos, tlie Poiteviu bishop 
of Winchester, Passelewe was appointed 
treasurer of the oxohoquor and deputy- 
treasurer of the kingdom undor Peter do 
Rievaux (I'i. p. 264). lie received the 
custody of several of the manors belonging 
to Hubert de Buroh, then in disgrace with 
the king, eight of which manors wore, in 
1234, given by the king to Iluhort's wife. 

The magnates of the kingdom were indig- 
nantattkepredominanoe of thoPoitevin party, 
and specially donouncod Passolowo, who is 
deseribed by Roger do W’'eiidovor as Ireasuror 
(ii. p. 276), AUaoks were made on the 
ministers’ lands in tho spring of 123d, and 
Fosselewe’s manor of Swanbourne in Buck- 
inghamshire was invaded by a band of out- 
laws under Richard Siward. Moreover, 
theymado prisoner Sir William de Holewor, 
•heriff of Hertfordshire, who liod married 
Passelewe’s sister, and forced him to nny a 
heavy ronsom. Under tho pressure oi Ed- 
mund Rich [q. V.], archbishop of Oanlorbury, 
and other bishops, TIenry at last dismUsod 
his ministers in April, A few days later, on 
the_ 26th, Passelewa’s barns and crops near 
Staines were burnt by Siwnrd’s hand. Tho 
archbishop compelled the king 1o call Passe- 
lewe and the other dismissed minislors to oo- 
connt for their doings, and ho was summoned 
to appear at Westmiii&l cr on 24 Juno. Know- 
ing thathislife was in imminent danger — for 


many were prepared to slay him — ^he wont 
into hiding, onditwas generally supposedthat 
he had gone to Rome (ib. p. 31^, He had, 
howevei-, taken refuge in the Hew Temple, 
where he lay close, feigning sickness, and 
though after a while the king’s summons 
reached him, lie did not for some time dare 
to obey it (Matjp. Pakis, iii, 293). Com- 
missioners were appointed in July to inquire 
into his dealings with the lands of Hubert de 
Burgh (Royal Letters, i. 440). When he at 
last ventured forth, the displaced justiciaiv 
Stephen de Se^ave, in order to ehudd him- 
eell, accused his late fellow minislers before 
the king of the various acts of nialodminiatra- 
tionthat had rendered their rule odious, and 
Passelewe forthwith again withdrew into 
hiding (Mait. Pahib, iii. 206). Hubert de 
Burgh recovered from him, by process of law, 
cerl ain lands which had b^n given to Posse- 
lowo by tho king. In February 1233 Pnsse- 
lewo made his peace with the king on pay- 
ment of a heavy fine, hut was not, as ho liail 
hoped, immediately restored to full favour. 
In the couTSO of the next year, however, he 
was again admitted to favour and employed, 
by tho king (Annals of Dunstable, p. 144). 

In or about 1243 Passelewe advised the 
king to make, as a means of raising money, 
an inquisition into encroachments on Hie 
royal forests, and, having been appointed 
justice of tho forests south of tho Trent, hold 
an inquisition with such sevorlty as to bring 
ruin on many persons of all ranks, while hv 
enriched tlio (roasury by fines amounting to 
soveral thousand inarlrn. In those proceed- 
ings he was assislodby SirQeoflrey Langley, 
whom ho had brought up, and whom he 
caused to ho associated with himself in his 
olllce. His anccuRB in this mailer rendered 
him highly aeceptable to the king. lie was 
already a 'pi'ohondary of St. Paul a and arch- 
deacon of Lewes when, in April 1241, the 
canons of Chichostor, seeing that ho was a 
good man of business, and being dusirous of 
pleasing Iho king, elected him bishop. Many 
of the bishops wore dotermiued to prevont his 
promofion, and being assisted by Boniface of 
Savoy [q. v.l orohbiSiop-eloct of Oanf crbiiry, 
they sot Robert Grossolesio [q. v.], bishop of 
Lincoln, i o oxamino him. lib was unable^ to 
answer the exceedingly hard questions which 
Grossutesie put to him, and Bonifaco aooord- 
ingly rejected him as ignorant and declared 
tho olootioii void. Ilemy, in Meat wrath, m- 

S oalodlo the pope, and scntLawronce of St. 

[ai'tin, afterward biehop of Rooheater, to re- 
prcBont hi m at the Homan court (Matx. Pabis, 
IV. 401, 412). Innocent IV, however, con- 
firmed the rejection by a hull dated 21 July 
1216 (Fwderafi. 201). Langley, who, although 
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ha owed mnch to Passelewe, proved ungrate- 
ful to him, a])pears to have supplanted him. 
in the royal favour, removed tuo hailida of 
the forests that he had appointed, and greatly 
injured him. Disgusted at this treatment, 
Passelewe determined to givo up the service 
of the court and devote himself to spiritual 
things. Accordingly, on 9 Dec. 1249, ho was 
ordained priest by the bishop of Ely, and 
received from him the church of Dereham in 
Norfolk, holding also, as it seems, the church 
of Swanhourne (Pams, v. 86, 94, 187). The 
king was highly incensed against him, for he 
wanted the living of Dereham for his half- 
brother Aymer de Valence [q. v.]; he in- 
sulted Passelewe with abusive words, gave 
Langley a commission to inquire into his 
proceedings as justice of t he forests, and at 
Christmas extorted rich gifts from him. It 
seems probable that he made his peace with 
the king by these gifts, for Henry is said to 
have acted by his advice in unjustly do- 
priving the abbot of Ramsey of his market at 
St. Ives in 1262. Passelewe died at Walt- 
ham on 6 June of that year. To the notice 
of his death Matthew Paris adds, ‘ his worlcs 
do follow him’ (ib. p. 299). Ilis family, 
probably through his instrumentality, be- 
came possessed of property in Surrey and 
Sussex. Another Robert Passelewe was 
soon after knight of the shire for Sussex, and 
appears to have left a son Edmund [q. v,] 

IMatt. Paris, ili. iv. v. p.iB8ira, id. 73, Ann. 
Dunstable ap. Ann. Monast. iii, 89, 107, 137, 
I8fi, Ann. Osnsy, ib. iv. 78 ; Walt, of Coventry, 
ii. 261, Boyal Letters Hen, III, i. 410 (&U Bolls 
Ser.); Roger of Wendover, iv. 103, 264, 278 
(Engl. Hist, Soc.) ; Bymer’s Pmdera, i. 200, 264, 
261 (Record edit.) ; Manning’s Hist, of Surrey, 
ii. 267.] W. H. 

PASSELEWE, SIMON (J. 1260), baron 
of the exchequer, probably a brother of Ro- 
bert Passelewe [q. v.], wos one of the clerks 
of Henry III. In 1237, and later, he was 
acting as justice of the Jews, and took his 
place in that capacity with the barons of the 
exchequer. In 1360 he received a fine for a 
house at Lincoln which had belonged to Vivus, 
one of the Jews pat to death on tno charge of 
crucifying thehoynugh(1240 P-1206) [q. v.] 
The king, in 1268, employed him to raise 
money from religious houses, without rosnlt 
(Matt. Pauts, v. 682-7). In February 1260 
he was sent by the council of regency with 
letters to the king, who was then in France 
(JRoyal Letters, ii. 164). Later in the same 
year he was appointed, with the bishop of 
Lichfield and others, to treat with Lly welyu 
{Feed-era, i. 400,404; Moyal Letters, li. 106). 
lie was one of the king’s proctors at the 
court of Louis IX of France in 1203, and 


was again sent as envoy to Franca iiTrlir' 
her 1266. In 1267-8 he sat as a bZ^ 
the exchequer, and in 1268 was appomtri 
one of the king’s proctors at the court Z 
France (f6.p. 4^6). He attested a ch«tf 
in 1269. Matthew Pans, who did not for 
^ive Paaselewe’s attempt to extort monev 
from St. Albans and other monasteries in 
1268, describes him as false and crafty, 

[Fosb’s Judges, ii. 436 , Matt. Park Ciinn 
Miij. V. 682-7, Gpsta Abb. S. AlUini, i, 3744 
Royal Letters Hon. Ill, ii. 164, 165. 293 wi 
three Rolls Ser.) ; HymePs Foedera, i. 344 jW 
397, 400, 404, 426, 476 (Record ed.) j 
a Hot. Fin. ii. 286 (Record piibl.); Ma(l(S 
Hist, of Exoheq. 1. 727, ii. 819, 320.] W.j, 

PASTON, CLEMENT (1616 P-1697) 
sea-captain, second son of Sir William Poston 
(1470 P-1654) [q. v.], is first mentioned in 
1644 as ‘one of the pensioners’ and a fitting 
man to command a king’s ship. In 1646 he 
commanded the Pelican of Danzig, of three 
hundred tons, in the fleet under Lord Lisle. 
In 1646, still, presumably, in the PelicBn,he 
captured a French galley, probably the Me> 
maid, which was added to the English naw 


was ‘good prize.’ Paston kept the jlimder 
of the Kalley, of which a gold oup, with two 
snakes forming the handles^ was in 1829 stm 
in the possession of the family. At the tole 
of Pinkie in 1617, Paston was wounded 
left for dead. It is said that hs was the 
captor of Sir Thomas Wyatt in 1654, which 
is contrary to evidence (Feopdii, .ffi'ef. 0/ 
Fnyl. cabinet edit. v. 364), and that he com- 
manded the fleet at Havre in 1662, which is 
fiction. In 1670 he was a magistrate of 
Norfolk, and a commissioner for the trU 
and execution of traitors ( State Pupers,Ihm 
Elizabeth, Ixxiii. 28), and in 1687, though a 
doputy-lloutenautof the county, hewasaoe- 
pected of being lukewarm in the interests of 
religion (Sl'Bxrn, Aimals, ill, ii, 460). Ih 
1688 he was sheritF of Norfolk. He died on 
18 Feb. 1607, and was buried in the church 
of Oxuead, beneath a ‘ stately marble tomb.’ 

He married Alice, widow of Edward Lam- 
bert. Ilermaidounamo was Packiugton. He 
left his main property to his wife, with re- 
mainder to bis nephew. Sir William Paston 
[cf. Pasiow, Sie WiLT.iAjr, 1470 P-1664]. 


[Blomefield and Parkins’s Hiat, of Norfolk, 
vi. 487; Ohambors’s Hist, of Norfolk, p. 211, 
959; tho account in Lloyd’s State Worthies 
is untrustworthy ; State Papers of Henry Till 
(1830, Ac.), i, 811, 866, 604, xi. 320 ; Acts ofthe 
Privy Council (Dasent), 1642-7 pp. 614,666, 
1647-60 p. 447; Stato Papers of Henry Till 
(in tho Public Record Office), vols, xvi-xiz. As 
these papers have not yet been oolendared, many 
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'TT^^'^rf^early obliterated by damp, and 
'^fniTTew bad, it remnins poeaiblo that an 
them might lead to 
SscoToryof some details concerning the oap- 
n™ of St. Blanchard, which is equally unknown 

to Brench and naval histories.] J. K. L. 

PASTOIT, EDWARD, D.D. (164-1-1714.'), 
resident of Douay OoUega, born in Norfolk 
in 1040 was the son of William Paston, esii., 
S Vnnieton in that ooun^. He was sent 
to the Wisli College at Douay when only 
ten years of age, arriving there on 24 Sept. 
1661 • and he was ordnmod pneat at Bruges 
on 10 April 1666. Afterwards he was ap- 
Minted professor of divinity at Doiiqy. On 
5 Feb. 1680-1 he was orealed D.D. On 
11 June 16^ he set out for England, with 
the intention of remaining here as a mis- 
sionor: hut he retonod to Douay in May 
1683, and was employed in teaching divinity, 
as before. On the accession of James TI no 
leyisited this country, and lived privately in 
London tiU June 1888, when he was chosen 
preadent of Douay Oolloge in the place of 
Dr. James Smith, who had been raised to 
the episcopal dignity. lie arrived at Douay 
onSa July, governed tho college with suc- 
cess for about twenty-six years, and died on 
21 July 1714. 

fDodd’s Church Hist. iii. 478; Husonbath's 
Colleges and Oonveiits on tlio Continent, p. 4 ; 
Panmni'a Memoirs, p. 403.] T. 0. 


PASTON, JOIIN (1431-1400), lottoi-- 
writer and country genlloman, tbo eldest 
son of William Paston [q. v.] the , judge, born 
in 1421, was brought up to the law in the 
Lmer Temple, and by 1440 wos married by 
his parents to a Norfolk heiress. We may 
infer that he had been at Oambridge from 
his residing for a time in Peterhouso, oven 
after his marrioge (JPaston Letters, i, 42). 
After his father’s death in 1444 he divided 
his time between his Norfolk estates and his 
London chambers in the Temple. The great 
additions which the judg^ had made to t^e 
Paston lands were viewed with jealousy, and 
John Paston inom-rod tho further hostility of 
Sir Thomas Tuddenham and other officers of 
the duchy of Lancaster in Norfolk, of which 
he held some of his land in Paston. lie was 
perhaps already seelring to round o(F his 
patrimony there, and secure the manorial 
rights at the expense of the duchy (t6. iii. 
420). Tuddenham and his Mends, who 
had the ear of William de la Polo, dulce 
of Suffolk [q, y,], the minister in power, 
jprompted Robert Hungerford, lord Molpyns 
[q. T.J, to claim and t^e possession (1448) 
of the manor of Gresham, neor Oromer, which 
Judge Paston had purchased from the de- 


scendants of Thomas Chaucer [q. v.] Pas- 
ton’s title was legally uiiassailaWe, but tbo 
times were such that he thought it useless 
to go to law, re-entered on the manor after 
vainly trying diplomacy, was driven out by 
an armed forco, and only recovered possee- 
sion when the full of Suffolk brought in a 
‘ changed world.’ But tliu new ‘ world ’ was 
so imstablo that he failed to gat a judgment 
against Moleyns for the damage he had sus- 
tained, and the indictments which he and 
others brought against Tuddenham and Ids 
supporters likewise fell to the ground. Ills 
friends had advised him to get elected as 
knight of the shire ; but his patron, the Duke 
of Norfolk, forbade him to prosecute his can- 
didature. Shortly after this he came into 
close relations with Sir John Postolf [q. v.], 
which had important effects upon his for- 
tunoB and those of his family. Ilis wife 
was a cousin of Fastolf, the connection being 
probably through the Jienieys of Reedham, 
and in 1453 we find him exercising a gene- 
ral overaight of tho building of the great 
castle at Oaistor, near Yarmouth, where .Sir 
John, had decided to spend his dcolining 
years. After he had taken up his residence 
there in the summer of the next year, Paston 
transacted much legal business in London 
for his kinsman, who frequently thanked 
Mm fur the zeal he showed in his ‘ charge- 
able matters.’ Fastolf was childless, and 
had set his heart on disappointing the 
Duke of Norfolk and other great lords who 
turned covetous eyes on Oaistor by found- 
ing in it a college for ‘soven priests and 
seven poor folk.’ But such a prohibitive 
sum was demanded for the mortmain liconee 
that he died (5 Nov. 1460) before any ar- 
rangoment had boon arrived at. There was 
nothing, therefore, inherently improbable in 
tho will, dated two days before his death, 
propounded by Poston, which gave the latter 
nil his Norfolk and Suffolk oslates on con- 
dition that ho Bucured the foundation of the 
college, ojid paid four thousand marks into 
the general estala Ten executors were 
named, but the actual administration was 
confined to Paston and FaslolFs Norfolk 
man of business, 'rhomos Howes. IIow far 
the objoctions which, were presently raised 
by two of the executors were prompted by 
the Duke of Norfolk, who seized Oaistor 
Oaetlo before June 1 4 61 , and other claimants 
to tho estatoB, it would be hard to decide ; but 
there was certainly ajprima/aoieotiBB against 
tho will, which was obviously nunoupative 
at host, bore signs of hasty drailing, and can- 
celled a will made only five months before, 
leaving the foundation of the college and the 
administration of the estate to the whole 
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body of executors. Howes, too, after Pas- 
ton’s death, declared the later will a ■fabri- 
cation. But his testimony is not free from 
saspicion, and woe contradicted by others. 
The facts before us hardly justify Sir James 
Bamsay (n. 346) in assuming without ques- 
tion that Paston was guilty of ‘ forgery and 
breach of trust.’ The reopemng of the civil 
■war in the autumn of 1469 may very well 
have convinced Fastolf that unless he gave 
some one a strong personal interest in the 
foundation of his coUoge his intentions were 
very likely to be defeated (Paston Letters, i, 
491). For the rest of his life Poston’s whole 
energies were devoted to retaining his hold 
upon the Fastolf estates against the Pukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk and the recalcitrant 
executors. Once hie enemies laid a plot to 
carry him off into the north, and three times 
he was imprisoned in the Fleet, on the second 
occasion (1464) just after he had obtained 
Edward iV’s license for the foundation of 
Fastolf’s college. The suit against the will 
began in the spiritual court of Canterbury 
in 1464, and was still going on at his death. 
He was compelled to bring evidence to prove 
that he was not of servile blood. But the 
Fastolf succession had made Paston a man 
of greater importance than before ; ho sat in 
the last parliament of Henry VI and the first 
of Edward IV as knight of tho shire for 
Norfolk, and had some induenco with Ed- 
ward, in whoso household he seems for a 
time to have resided. He managed to re- 
tain possession of Oaistor and most of the 
disputed estates down to his death, which 
took place at London on SI or 23 May 1460 
(ib. ii. 290). He was buried in Bromholm 
Priory. 

Paston was somewhat hard, self-seeking, 
and unsympathetic. He grudged his younger 
brothers the provision whion their father 
made for fhom, and his dealings with Ms 
own eldest son leave something to be desired. 
His letters reveal the cool, calculating, busi- 
ness temperament, which we hove chiefly to 
thank for tho preservation of the unique 
family correspondence, in which he is the 
central, though not the most interesting, 
figure (for the history of the 'Paston Corre- 
spondence ’ see under Fbn’H', Sib Jons’, where 
the reprint of Fenn’s collection, edited by 
Hamsay in 1841 for Charles Enight, is not 
mentioned). 

By his wife, Margaret Mauteby (d. 1484), 
daughter and heiress of John Mauteby of 
Mauteby, near Caistor, Paston had fivo sons 
and two doughters. The sons were : John the 
elder (1442-1479), who is separately noticed; 
J ohn the younger (d.l 603),who woa the father 
of Sir William Paston (1479P-1664) [q. v.]; 


Edmund, hvmg in 1484; Walter, -who w 
the degree of B. A. at Oxford in June I 479 { 
died a few weeks later; and WUlism wh 
was at Eton in 1479, and was aftsrwa^ 
attached to the household of John do Vsn 
O fford [q. T.], untU, some time ate 
1495^ he became ' erased m his mind ’ 

married 

m 1469 Richard Calle ; and Anne, who 
ried in 1477 Williom Velverton, grandson of 
William Yelverton [q. v.], tte judge. 

[Pofiton Letters, ed. Gairduer ; Norfolk t-fk im 
logy, vol. iv. (1856) ; Ramsay's Lancaster and 
York.] 

PASTON, Sib JOHN (1442-1479) 
courtier and letter-writer, born in 1442 eldest 
son of John Paston (1421-1460) [n. y.] 
his wife, Maraorot Mauteby, may have been 
educated at Cambridge, like his father who 
did not, however, intend him for his own pro- 
fession of the law (Paston Letters, i. 433 ), 
On the accession of Edward IV he was sent 
to court to push the family fortunes and make 
interest in support of their retention of the 
disputed Fastolf estates. His want of sne- 
cess in tMs durection and the demands he 
made upon the not loo well filled fomily ex- 
chequer gave great dissatisfaction to his 
father, who before long despised him as ‘ a 
drane among bees ’ without ‘ politic demean- 
ing or occupation ’ (ib, iii. 481-2). Their 
relations were not porceptihly improved by 
tho knighthood bestowed upon the younger 
Paston on his coming of age in 1463 (id. ii. 
186). At any rote, Sir John was withdrawn 
from court, and kept hanging about at home 
in Norfolk. But ho aoou grow weary of 
this life, and stole away from Oaistor ap- 
parently to join the king on Ms northern 
expedition in May 1464 (ib, i. 438, ii. 141, 
ICO, 267), Ilis father was highly incensed, 
and for a time forbade Mm Ms house, But 
his mother interceded for Mm, and in the 
spring of 1466 he was back in Norfolk, and 
entrusted with tho defence of Oaistor Castle; 
in July ho got ‘great worship’ by his resist- 
ance to tho attempt of tho men of J ohn de U 


Polo, duke of Suffolk [q. v.], to enter upon 
tho manor of llellesobn (lO. ii. 177, 187, 
206). His favour at court seems to have 
stood him in ^od stead after Ms father’s 
death in May 1466, for witW two months 
he obtained a royal recognition of the right of 
tho family to the estates of Sir John Fastolf 
[q. V.] Once Ms o-wn master, Paston basked 
in the sunshine of the court, and seldom ap- 
peared iuNorfolk. Honoeforthhelivedohiefly 
m London at his ‘place in Fleet Street,’ and 
afterwards ‘ at the George by Pauls Wharf.’ 
Among his friends the most congenial was 
Anthony Wydville, lord Scales, afterwards 
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]ang’s l)rothor-m-law, to a 
Zsin of whom Paston was for many years 
d Ha had the honour of tilting on the 
sme slde as the ting and SoalM in a toiuv 

'“eat at Eltham m April 1467, and wa 
hflwto tt-nir him for tha preaoiwation of the 
^Mount of the more famous tourney between 
fi«les and the Bastard of Burgundy in the 
Mlowinir summer (Buntiut, TUxoerpta Sis- 
loTica p.176). Ayear later the ting sent him 
to the Low Countries in the train of his sister 
Marearet, on her marriage to Charles the 
H ^i/oai^«srs ii.306 816). 

Parton was also amend of George Neville 
fa v.l archbishop of Yort, to whom he lent 
a^'^ sum of money, and this service was 
remsWad when tha Nevilles drove King 
Edward out of England. The Duta of Nor- 
folt was forced to relinquish Oaistor Castle, 
which he had besieged and taton from the 
Paatons diming the onorohy of 1469, _ and 
1*38100 was promised the constableahip of 
Norwich Oasfle. But tho battle of Bnrnot, 
in which he fought on the losing side, ruined 
these hopes! Norfolt recovered Oaietor, and 
kept it until his death. N evertholeae, by tha 
Musnee of Scales ond other well-wishers, 
Pbston was soonpardoiied and again infavour. 
There is some reason to believe that ha sat in 
the parliament of 1472-8, and hie friend Lord 
Hostings, who was lieutenant of Calais, se- 
cured mm pretty oonatont employment tlioro 
for theneit four or five years. Ifrom Calais 
early in 1478 he visited Bruges, whore ha liod 
himself measured for a comploto panoply by 
the srmom'er of the Bastard, and two years 
later he seems to havo been prenont at the 
fenous siege of Neuss by Charles the Bold 
{ti. iii. 96,123). 

Fasten had succeeded to on inheritance, 
the best part of which continued to he dia- 
puted by the Buhea of Norfolk and SulTolk 
m the :^e of a royal decision in his favour. 
^ was hardly the man to pilot the family 
interests without lose through such troubled 
waters. Easy-going andlacEiuginjadgment, 
he left the straggle, which included a format 
siege of Oaistor, to his mother and brother, 
end involved himself in money difficulties, 
ending in alienations and mortgages, which 
almost drove his mother to despair. She 
reproached him with his neglect of his 
father’s tomb in Bromholm Prio^, which 
was still unfinished at his death. After 
much haggling, indeed, he succeeded in 
effecting a compromise with Bishop Wayn- 
flete and other executors of Postolf, by 
wiuchhe saved some of the estates, inoluding 
Omstor, at the expense of the rest. But even 
this remained a dead letter until the way was 
unexpectedly cleared by the sudden death in 
Ton. XT. 


1476 of John Mowbray, fourth duke of Nor- 
folk, leaving no mole issue. In the final ar- 
rangements Waynflete stipulated that the 
college which Eastolf had oidered to be esta- 
blished at Caistor should be transferred to his 
own new foundation at Oxford. The Duke of 
Sufrbllc persisted in his claims, and was still 
giving the family trouble in the last year of 
Fastou’s life. Ikiwards the close of 1474 he 
had hod a severe attack of fever and ague, 
which seems to have permanently injured 
him, and its effects were ag^'avated W stormy 
passages to Calais and foreign diet. Going im 
to London ill at ease in the autumn of 1479, 
a year of ^eat mortality, which had already 
carried off his grandmother and Ms young 
brother Walter, who had j ust taken Ms degree 
at Oxford, he was much put out at finding Ms 
chamber and ‘stuff’ not so clean as he luted, 
and in little more than a fortnight he died 
(15 Nov. ; t6. iii. S64, 261), In compliance 
withMs will, made 31 Oct, 1477, he was buried 
in tho chapelof Our Lady at the White Friars 
in Loudon (id. pp. 207, 209). 

Paston was unmarried, though one of his 
friends desorihod him as the best chooser of a 
gentlewoman he ever knew, H e was plighted 
tor many years to Anne Haute, a niece of tho 
first Earl Rivera, and a cousin of Edward IV's 
queen. But from 1471 both parties wore 
seeking release from the contract, which woe 
not abrogated until the end of 1477 at the 
earliest. In the next year there was some 
talk of his mariyiag another kinswoman of 
tha queen. By his mistress, Constance Beyii- 
forth, ho left a natural daughter (id, iii. 221, 
287). Ha was succeeded in the eetates by 
his younger brother, who, strangely enough, 
bore the same Christian name. Robert Pas- 
ton, first earl of Yarmouth (1631-1688) [q. v.], 
was a dosoendant of tho second Sir John. 

Poston’sfaulty bntnot unamiable oharacler 
hoe a certain cnarm. Ho was a child of the 
new time, with its curious mixture of 
coarsenesB and refinement. Hie letters and 
those of his friends, with their touches of 
sprightly if somewhat broad humour, light 
up the grave and decorous pages of tho ^ston 
< Oorrespondenco.’ Disliking the bueiuess de- 
tails forced upon Mm by his position, he is 
happior when matchmaking for his brother 
or stealing a lady’s mualiball on his hehalfr 
sending his mother salad oil or treacle ot 
Genoa with appropriate comments, or rally- 
ing the Duchoss of Norfolk not_ over deli- 
cately on her interesting conditiou, His 
taste for literature seems to have been real 
and catholic, ranging from tho ‘ Ars_ Amoris ’ 
to treatises on wisdom, not exolnding theo- 
logy; on the death of his mother’s cliaplain 
lie wrote to secure his library. He employed 
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a transcriber, one piece of -whose handiwork, 
a ‘great book’ containing treatises on knight- 
hood and war,Hoocleva’s ‘De Eegiminelkin- 
cipum,’an accountof thetournament between 
Lord Scales and the Bastard and other items, 
is still preserved in the British Museum 
(Lonsdowne MS. 286). This occurs in the 
interesting inventory of books (among them 
Oaxton’s ‘Game of Ohesb’), belonging either 
to him or his namesake ondsuccessor, included 
in the Fasten' Correspondence ’(iii. 300). We 
are disposed to regard it as a list drawn up by 
the elder brother, a few days before his death. 
Mr. Qairdner refers it to the younger brother. 

[The Fobton Letters (ed. G-airdner) are the 
sole authoi'ily ; they include some documents not 
originally included in the Paston Collection. 
In a tow cases the dates assigned by Mr. 
Gairdnor seem open to dispute ; Iso, 326, placed 
under 1468, belongs more probably to 1464, and 
No, 639 to 1466, rathor than 1466,] J, T-r. 

PASTON, EOBEET, first Bakc of Yab- 
MOTTTH (1631-1688), was bom at Oxnead, 
the seat of the Fasten family in NorfoUc, on 
29 May 1681. lie was eldest son of Sir 
William Fasten, an antiquary, who had been 
high sheriflF of N orfolk in 1636, was created a 
Wronet 8 June 1612, and died 22 Peb. 1662-3 
[see under Paston, Sie Wilmam, 1479 P- 
166 1]. nis mother, Catherine, daughter 
of Eobert Bertie, first earl of Lindsey [q. v.], 
died in 1636. lie was educated at West- 
miuster, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and is said to havo fought iu the civil wars. 
Hie familv suffered during the Common- 
wealth (of. Cal. Comm, for the Advanae of 
Money, 1 . 487), and he travelled abroad. 
When Charles 11 was restored, Poston was 
knighted on 29 May 1660. He sat in the 
House of Commons ae member for Castie 
Eising from 1661 to 1673, and then gave 

S loce to Samuel PsOTS, In 1661 he was mado 
eputy-lieutonant for Norfolk, and captain 
in the Earl of Suffblk's regiment of militia 
horse. 

On 22 Eeb. 1062-3 Poston snoceeded his 
father os second baronet; he became a fellow 
of the Eoyal Society on 20 May of the same 
year, and on 26 Jan. 1606-7 he was appointed 
gentleman of the privy chamber. On 19 Aug. 
1673 ho woa created Boi’on Paston of Paston 
in Norfolk, and Yisoount Yarmouth of Great 
Yarmouth, and took his seat on 20 Oot. of 
the same year. He woe also anointed high 
steward of Great Yarmouth 23 Dec. 1674 ; 
and he became lord-lientenant of Norfolk 
6 March, and vice-admiral of Norfolk 9 May 
1076. in the same year he entertained 
Charles II at Oxnead, and on 9 Aug. he was 
woimdod while in his coach by some ruffians 
who shot at him, 


Yarmouth was evidently a friend ofTir 
king. He had obtained a lease of the suk 
dies of wood, glass, earthen and stone nm ' 
orangee, citrons, lemons, and pomemaniito^'’ 
1666, and on 24 Jan. 1677-8 he smtoS 
joint surveyorahip of the green wax. In ir™ 
he became colonel of the Srd Norfolk mil, 
On 30 July 1079 he was advanced to the 


earldom of Yarmouth. He look 


in debates in the lords, and signed numeS 
protests. Yarmouth died 8 March 168^ 
and was buried at Oxnead. His portrait^ 
painted by Elnollor after 1676. 

Yarmouth married liebeooa, daughter of 
Sir Josper Clayton, by whom he issu* 
His eldest son, Wiliiam Paston, second 
Eaei, of Yarmoitth (1662-1732), succeeded 

to the title, hocame a fellow of the Eojal 
Society, and was treasurer of the household 
fr‘ 0 m 1686 to 1689. He was a supporter of 
James H, ond married Cliaiiotte Jemima 
Mary, natural daughter of diaries E; and 
after her death, Elizabeth, widow of Su 
Eobert Wiseman and daughter of Lord 
North [see under NoBTjr, Dulshi, fomth 
Baeon Noeth] ; but hie eons, who were by 
hie first wife, died before him, and the title 
on his death on 26 Dec. 1732, became extinct’ 
Hie estate was found to bo so oncumhered 
wilh debt that it had to be sold, and Oxnead 
was bought by George, afterwards Lord An- 
son [q. T.J, the admiral, who pulled down the 
old mansion. 

[Doylo’s Official Baronage, iii, 736 ; Borks's 
Exlinob and Dormant Feorage, p. 420 ; Fepys's 
Diary, od. Lord Braybrooko, vof. i. p. iviii, vol 
V. pp. 288, 289, 291 ; Wheatley's Samuel Fepys 
and tho World ho lived in, pp. 47-8; Eiclyn's 
Diary, od. Whoatley, ii. 83, 88, 184; Blomefleld’s 
Norfolk, iv. 491 ; Macaiilay’e Iliet. of Engl, 1 
489; Eogers’s Frotosts of the Lords ; Cal, of 
State Papers, Dom. 1G03-1 p. 380, 166S-6 pp 
104, &c., 1667 p. 473; Tumor’s Hist. Sketch of 
Caistor Castie,] W. A. J. A, 

PASTON, WILLIAM (1378-1444), 
judge, was born in 1378 at Paston on the 
coast of Norfolk, fom' miles from North 
Walaham, and closo to the small Clunioc 


Clement Paston, who died on 17 June 1419, 
and Beatrix de Somerlou (ib, 1,62, iii. 448). 
Twenty years after William Poston’s deam 
an attempt woe made to defeat his son's 
claim to the Eastolf estates on the plea that 
his grandmothor, and a]iparently his grand- 
father loo, had hocii of servile blood, Cle- 
ment Paston was allegud to have been merely 
a good plain hnshandman who cultivated hu 
own little holding of a hundred acres or so, 
much of which he held on base tenure of 
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thediicliT of Lancaster, and drove his own 36). Ilia conduct on the bench in days 

corntoinariiet(id.vol.i.p.xxi, vol.il. p.22p. when judicial impaitiality was hard to pre- 

The family, it was said, hold no manorial serve was such as to secure him the honour- 
riffhts until WUliain Paston purchasod some, able title of the ‘Good Judge,’ and a place 
ie MS'*’-* ’""" might seem to be supported among Puller’s ‘"Worthies of England.’ But 
bvOlement Paslon’s niodesl will, and we cer- it did not entirely escape challenge. While 
tamly find the judge’s son endeavouring to a seijeont-at-law he had been in great re- 
oUam the grant of a court leot in Paston quest among the NorfoUc gentry as trustee 
from the duchy (tb- ni- 421, 417). But the and oxecutor,and hissorvices as counselhad 
Pastons proved to the satisfaction of Ed- been retained by towns and religious bodies 
ward Iv and liis oonnoil that they were as well as by private persons. In the par- 
' irentlenien descended lineally of worwiipfull liament of November 1133 one Wilburn 
blood sithen the Conquest hitbor.’ Thepedi- Balling, an official of the duchy of Lancas- 
eree and other evidences on which they ter in Norfolk, aooused the judge of being 
relied were preserved at Oxnoad Ilall until still 'withholden’ at fees in every matter in 
the fai^y fiecame extinct, and still exist in Norfolk. The exact sums which ho took 
a copy made by Pranois Saiidford [q. v.lfor yearly from certain parties named were speci- 
Robert Paston, viscount (afterwards nrat fled. If ha still took fees from old clients, 
earl of) karmouth [q- v.l, in 1674, and it would be sufficient to cast a doubt upon 
printed by Ur. W orsbij) in 1 hefourth volume his impartiality in coses whore their interests 
of the ‘Norfolk Arohtoology.’ The first sitqis were concornod. The petition, however, was 
in the famdy tree, beginning with Wol- rejected, and his reputation does not seem to 
Stan, who came over Irom Normandy in have suifored. His duties as an advocate in. 
1069, are more than doubtful, and somo lawless and litigious Norfolk hod, befoio ho 
cui'ious errors occur elsewhere ; hut there became a judge, involved him in sonic awk- 
seems no good reason to doubt that tho Pas- ward situations, of which we get a glimpse 
tons belonged to tbc small gentry of Nor- in the earlier letters of tbo Post ou collection, 
folk, and had secured by mamage manors in In 1420 ho prays ‘ the Iloly Trinite, delyvore 
parishes contiguous to Post on, But Judge me of my lij. adversaries, of this cursed 
Paston was clearly tho real founder of the hyashop forBromholm, Aslalc for Sprouston, 
family fortunes. If tho unfriendly statement and Julian Ilorbord for Thornham. I have 
akeauyquotod maybe trusted, his fat her had nought trespassed agoyn noon of these iij., 
toborrowmoneytokeepliimatscliool,aiid]io God knowing, and yet I nm foulo and noy- 
was partly supiiorted, during his law studios syngly vexed with aom, to my gist unease, 
in London, by a maternal uncle. IIo mado and alformylordesand li'ondeBmatieres,anil 
peat progress in these studies, and one of the nought for myii owyn’ (Pastor? Letters, i. 26). 
first acts of Richard Courtenay Lj. v.] when As counsel for tho x'l'iory of Uromholm, in 
he became bishop of Norwich m 14 J 3 was to whose fortunes ho had a personal and family 
malie Paston steward of all his courts and as well as a professional interest, Paston had 
leet3(BtoitiiEtDtt),LfMt. <j^iVb)/ofA, vi.479). resisted tho claim of Walter Aslak to the 
AccordingtoBlomellold, thocitiseiisofNor- advowsou of ^rouston, and prosecuted a 
wichcalled him in as arbitrator in a dispute certain John Wortes ‘that namytlie hymself 
about the election of mayor in 1‘llA an Poston, and affirmeth bym untrewely to bo 
honour repeated in 1442 (ib. iii. 126,148). my cousin,’ for apostasy Ivom the prioiy. In 
In 1421 the bench onrollod him in the August 1424 Aslolt placarded Norwich with 
select body of sorjeants-at-law, and his sor- bills, threatening to murder Paston, and by 
vices in that capacity were soon retained for his intoreat in high places brought him into 
the crown (DusdALB, Oriqinfs Jundieiales, Ul-odour with John Mowbray, second dulto 
p. 46). On 16 Got. 1420 Paston was raised of Norfolk, whose steward Paston had been 
to the bench as one of tho justices of the sinrol4lB. Wortes wont to Home, where he 
common pleas, and continued to perform the was made bishop of Cork, and got his ndvor- 
duties of this office until a few months before sary mulcted in a fine of 2062., and ultimately 
his death (Ordinances o/ the Fiivy Council, excomrounicatod. Woaronottold howeither 
iv. 4). Asalaiy of over seventy xiounds was mattor ended. 

assigned to him, and, as a mark of spociol In January 1444 Paston was too ill to ride 
favour, ho received two robes more tlian tho tho homo circuit , ond made his will. IIo died 
ordinary allowance of tiio judges (Paston on 13 Aug., late at night, which no doubt 
letters, vol. i. p. xxiii). IIo wasamomhorof accounts for the dato of his death hein|[ 
the king’s council for tho duchy of Loncast or, aometimos given as tho 1 4tli (i4. i. 60, 64, ii. 
and acted as a trier of petitions in the par- 289, iii. 448-60). Sandford quotes a state- 
haments ot 1489 and 1442 (liot. Purl, v. 4, meut of William Worcester that he died at 
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London, wliich may be doubted. lie -was 
buried iu the chapelof Our Lady in Norwich 
Cathedral, of which he had been a benefactor, 
and his son endowed a priest to pray for his 
soul in the said chapel for ninety years 
(BLOumriniD, -ri. 480). Blomefleld states 
that he built the north aisle of Thevflald 
Church, Hertfordshire, and probably that of 
Great Cressin^ham Church, Norfolk, in both 
of whioh efiigies of himself and his wife for- 
merly existed. 

BostonmarriedAgnes, daughter andheiresB 
of Sir Edmund Berry of Hailmgbury or Hor- 
welbury Hall iu nertfovdshire, who bore him 
five sons and one daughter. The sons were: 
John (1421-1466), who is sepoi'ately noticed; 
Edmund (1436 P-1449 ?), William (1486?- 
1490 n, Clement (b. 1442 ; d. before 1487), 
and Harry, who must have predeceased his 
father (^Paston Leitera, i. 77). The daughter 
was Elizabeth, who married (1), before 1469, 
Robert Poynings (JL. 14G1), by whom she ya& 
mother of Lorf deputy Sir Edward Pojmings 

g . V.], and (2), before 1472, Sir George 
rowne of Betchworth, Surrey. She made 
her will on 18 May 1487 (j 4. hi. 403). 

Past on’s wife had brouf^t him estotos in 
Hertfordshire and Suffolk, and ha himself 
had made extensive purchases of lauds in 
Poston and other parts of Norfolk, including 
the manor of Gresham, bought of Thomas 
Chaucer [q. v.] These estates he divided by 
his will between his widow and his sons, 
with elaborate precautions against disputes, 
which did not prove entirely sucoessful. He 
also left a very oonsiderable amount of ready 
money and plate, although over four hun- 
dred pounds of his salary was not paid until 
fourteen years after his death (Foss, iv. 852 ; 
Enrolled Ouatoma Accounta, 37 Henry VI). 
His widow died in 1479. 


[Pass, in his Lives of the Judges (iv. 300-2), 
gives a short biography of Paston, to 'whit^ 
something bos been added from Blomefleld and 
Parkin’s History of NorfoUc (8vo od., 1800) and 
Mr. Oairdner’s edition of the Paston Letters. 
The foUest materials for the Fasloii genealogy 
are contained in Sandford's transcript of the 
&mily pedigree and evidences printed in 1660 
by Mr. worship in vol. iv. of the Norfolk Archtso- 
logy from the original manuscript at Clumber. 
Some additional information may be gleaned 
from Dugdale’s Monnstioon Anglicnnnm (ed. 
Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel), iii. 63 sqq., v. 09 sq.l 

.T. T-jt. 

PASTON, SibWH^LIAM (1479P-1664), 
lawyer and courtier, born about 1479, was son 
of Sir .John Paston the younger of Pastou in 
Norfolk, by Margo^, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Brews of Stm'tonHoU in Sail, Norfolk, The 
fatihei was a soldier, and had been brought 


up in the family of the Duke of Norfolk vnti 
whom his family had much dispute- tut b> 
his elder brother, also called Sh- JolnPaltm 
who is separately noticed, and fi-om wtomh 
must be carefully distinguished, he took tb 
Lancastrian side in the war of the Eosm 
W ith his brother he fought at Barnet in 147!’ 
and had to seom-e a pardon to meet the ne\r 
turn of affau'S. _He served in the armvof 
1476, and, on his elder brother’s death u 
1479, he succeeded to the estates. He mw 
high sheriff of Norfolk in I486, andevidentb 
wae much trusted by the now king, who gave 

him a rewardof 1601 in the aamsyear.^He 

behaved well in the rebellion of Lambett 
Simnal, was knighted at the battle of Stoke 
in 1487, was made a knight of the kW| 
body, oud took part in the receptim of 
Oatnerine of Arragon in 1601. He died in 
1608. 

WiUiam Paston was educated at Cam- 
bridge, end a letter from him toMsfatkei 
written about 1496, has been printed amomr 
the ‘ Paston Letters.’ It shows that at the 
time he had been forced to leave the unire> 
sity on account of tho ravages of the sweat- 
ing sickness. Ho was bred to the law, tha 
borough of Yannouth ocknowladgiug hie sen 
vioes on one ocoesion by giving him a pieeent ; 
but he is oliiefly Itnown as a courtier. In 1611 
he was a commissioner of array for Norfolk, 
In 1613 he secured a grant of part of the Pols 
estatee. On7 Julyl6l7heattendodontheking 
at a banquet at Greenwich. Tho same year 
he was sheriff of NorfoUt. It seems unoeitaii 
when he was knighted, but probably hewss 
dubbed early in Henry VIH’s reign. Hewas 
certainly a knight in 1620. Ho was present 
at the reception of the emperor, Oharles V, 
and the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520, 
and in 1622 Beems to have been employed es 
a treasurer for the army on the Scottish 
border. Hewas oftenintlie commission erfthe 
peace for Norfolk, and secured various giants, 
In 1628 he was again serving on the northern 
border, and his family connection with 
Lovell family secured him the executoiebip 
to Sii'Thomtts Lovell [q. v.], who died ml624. 
lie was a commissioner to coUoctthe subsidy 
of 1624 ; the same year, on 1 Sept., he was 
one of those who rode to Blaclcheathto meet 
the papal ambassador bearing the golden rose 
to Henry. He seome to have been high- 
handed os a landlord, and had disputes with 
the men of Yarmouth about his estate of 
Oaistor. In 1628 he was sheriff of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. lie went on the expedition of 
1632, took some parU as on augmentation 
commismoner for Norfolk, in the suppreesion 
of the monasteries, was present at the leoep- 
lion of Anne of Oleves in 1639, and died 
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1BS4. He buried at Pna- 
LT 2 ' 6 “Sepi:raud hia mil (P.P.O. More 
1 « proved on 4 Dec. of the aama year. 
He married Bridget, daughter of Su- Henry 
Hevdon of Baoonsthorpe,NorfoUr. By her ha 
left two sons, of -whom the second, Clement, 
ia separately noticed. 

The eldest son, Erasmus Poston, died in 
his father's lifetime, in 1640, and -svaa buried 
atPaston on 0 Nov. of that year. Ha had 
niartied Maiy, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Wyndhom of Palbricg, Norfolk ; she lived 
until 1696, and by her he had a son. Sin 
WiiHAM Paston (1628-1610), who was 
hnighted on 22 Aug. 1678, and ia famous as 
^founder of North Walshom grammar 
school. He suooeeded to the proper^ of his 
grandfather in 1640, and of his uncle Oloment 
in 1697. In the latter year ha removed to 
the new house which Olement Poston 
had builtat Oxnead ; and Oaistor, which the 
Poston family had had such difficulty to 
keep in the fifteenth century, was suUered 
to fell into I'liin. He died on 20 Oct. 1610, 
and was bitried in the church at North 
l^olsham. A portrait is at North Walsham, 
and another, said to be by Zucchero, was at 
Empingham Eeotory, Rutland. Ho settled 
401, per annum on the school, with 101 , for 
a weekly lecturer ; he was also a benefactor 
to Qonville and Oaius Oollege, Cambridge, 
He had marriod. on 6 May 1661, Prances, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Olera of Stokosby, 
Norfolk, and by her ho loft, with othor issue, 
Christopher, hie heir, who became insane 
in 1611, and who was great-grandfather 
of Bohert Poston, first earl of Yorniouth 

[g. V.] 


[Poi Sir lohn Poston the introduction to the 
thM Tohime of Qairdiiei'e Poston Letters sup- 
plies full information ; see alao Dawson 'i'lU'tier’s 
Hist. Sketch of Caistur; Letters, dee., Bidiardlll 
and Henry yil, ed, duirdnar (liollsSer.) 1. 410; 
Campbell’s Materials for tho Hist, of Ilonry VH 
(Polls Sei'.l i. 168, dec. (the 'William Poston 
lefened to in this authority ia Sir John rnslon's 
mde, not hie son), ii. 1S6, dec Por the otliers, 
Letters and Papers of Ilonry VIII ; Ohron. of 
Calais (Gamd.Soc.),pp. 22,42, 174; Ordinances 
of the Privy Oouncil, od. Nicolas, yii. 49 ; 
Sharp's Boyal Deacont, dec., pp. 11-13 ; Blomo- 
fiold’eNoifelk, iv. 401.] W. A. J. A. 


PASTORINI, BENEDICT (BENE- 
DETTO) {fi, 1776-1810), draughtsman and 
engraver, a native of Italy, came to England, 
where he obtoinod employmout as a deco- 
rator of ceiUngs in the style thou in vogue. 
He also studied stipple engraving under Fran- 
cesco Bartoloszi [q. v.], and executed some 
very auocessMplaios in this manner, mostly 
Bubjects after Angelica Kanffmaun, Zucchi, 


Bigand, and others, hut including a full- 
length portrait of Mrs. Billington after Sir 
Joshua lioynolde. Pastorini published in 
1776 a very scarce set of ten engravings, en- 
titled ‘ A New Book of Designs for Girandoles 
and Gloss Frames in the Present Taste.’ He 
exhibited two drawings for ceilings a 1 the 
Royal Academy in 1776 and 1776. He also 
engp’aved some caricatures in aquatint. 
When the Society of Engravers was formed 
m 1803 to protect engravers and their 
widows and orphans, Pastorini was one of 
the first governor^ the qualification being 
the contribution of a plate worth seventy- 
five guineos. It was this society which 
led to the foundation of the Artists’ Bene- 
volent Fund in 1810, and as Pastorini's 
namo does not appear among the governors 
then, it is probable that his tmath had taken 
place before tho latter date. Two members 
of his fiunily, F. E. and .T. Pastorini, practised 
as miniature-painters, and exlubitoa rainia^ 
lures at the Royal Academy from 1812 to 
1834. The latter died in Newman Street, 
London, on 3 Aug. 1839, aged 66 . 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Pye's Patronage 
of British Art; Tuor’s Battolozzi end his 
Works; Royal Acadoniy Cata1ogno.s,w!th niann- 
script notas by J. II. Anderdou.J L, 0. 

PASTOaiHS, FEANOrS DANIEL 
(1661-J719P), iVow England settlor, born in 
Sommerliaiibon, Frankenlaud, Germany, on 
26 Sept. 1 661, was son of Molcliior Adam 
PostoriuB, judge of Windsheim. In 1008 he 
entered the university of Altorf, afterwards 
studied law at ytrosburg, Bnslo, and Jena, 
and at Ratisbon obtained a xiroctical know- 
ledge of internafionai polity. On 28 Nov. 
16761io received tke degree of doctor oflowat 
Nuremberg. In 1679 he was nlaw lecturer at 
Frankfort , where he bccauio deeply interested 
in the teachings of the pastor Bpener, the 
founder of I’iotism. In 1680 ond 1681 ho 
accompanied Johannes Bonavenlura vou 
llodeolc, on Sponor’s rcoommuudation, in his 
travels through France, Englsnd, Ireland, 
and Italy, rotuiniug to Frankfort in 1682, 
Having joined the sect of the pietists, he 
devised, with some of hie co-ri'ligionists, a 
plan for emigrating to Peuusylvama. They 
Xmrehasud twenty-five thousand acres, but 
abandoned tho intention of colonising the 
land tliciusolvos, Pastorius, who acted as 
their agent, had made the acqnaintanco of 
William Penn in England, ond heeoms a 
convert to tho quakcr doctrines. ITo was 
commissioned by his associates, who in 1083 
organised themsplvca as the Frankfort Laud 
Company, and by some raerohants of Oroleld, 
who had acquired fifteen thousand acres, to 
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conduct a colonj of German and Dutcli 
Meunomtes and qaakers to Pennsylvania. 
He arrived on 20 June 1683, settled upon 
the company’s tract between the SchuyluilL 
and the Delaware rivers, and on 24 Oct. 
began to lay out Germantown. Soon after 
his arrival he imited himself with the Society 
of Quakers, and became one of its moat able 
and devoted members, as well as the re- 
cognised heed and law-giver of the settle- 
ment. In 1687 he was elected a member of 
the assembly. In 1 688 he drew up a me- 
morial against slave-holding, which was 
adopted by the Germantown quakers and 
sent up to the monthly meeting, and thence 
to the yearly meeting at Pliiladelphia. It is 
noteworthy as the first ^irofest made by a re- 
ligious body against negro slavery, and is the 
subject of .fohn Greenleaf Whittier’s poem, 
‘The Pennsylvania Pilgrim.’ The original 
document was discovered in 1844 by Nathan 
Kile, and was published in the ‘ Friend ’ 
(vol. xviii.No. 16). Paatoriuswas elected the 
first bailiff of the town in 1691, and served 
the office again in 1692, afterwards acting 
frequently as derk. For many years ha 
carried on a school in Germantown, which 
he temporarily removed to Philadelphia 
between 1008 and 1700, and wrote deeds 
and letters required by (ho more uneducated 
of his countiymen. He died in Germantown 
between 20 Doc. 1710 and 13 .laii. 1720, the 
dates respeotivoly of the making and proving 
of his will. On 28 Nov. 1086 ho married 
Annoke, daughter of Dr. Johann Klostor- 
man of Muhlheim, by whom he had two 
sons, John Samuel ( 6 . 1690) and Ileiu'y 
(6. 1692). lie wos on intima1.o terms with 
William Perm, Thomas Lloyd, Ohief-justioe 
Logan, Thomas Story, and other leading 
men in the province belonging to his own 
religious socioly, os well as with Kelpius, the 
learned mystic of the WisaahiokQn,with the 
pastor of the Swedes church, and the leaders 
of the Mennoniles. 

Ilis ‘ Lives of the Sointa,’ &e., written in 
Gorman and dcdicat ed to Professor Sohurm- 
berg, his old teacher, was ])ubliehed in 1600. 
He also published a pamphlet, consisting in 
part of lottera to his father, and containing 
a description of Pennsylvania and its go- 
vornmpnt,_nud advice to emigrants, entitled, 
‘Umsliiudige geogra])hiache Besclu'eibung 
der zii allerlotzt erfuudonen Provintz Penn- 
sylvanite,’ 8vo^ Frankfort and Leipzig, 1700, 
a further portion of which was included in 
the qiinkcr Gabriel Thomas’s ‘ Continuatio der 
BescJiroibungderLandsohaflitPennsylvaniffi,' 
8vo, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1702. Some of 
his poetry, which is chii'lly devoted to the 
pleasures of gardening, the description of 


flowers, and the care of bees, apumrod 
1710, under the title of ‘ DeliciMFortense.” 
eine Sammlung deutscher epigrammatischtr 
Godichte.’ 

Others of his works are : 1 . ‘ De RasuralJocn 
mentorum,’ Nuremberg, 1076, 4to, hsinghij 
inaugural dissertation for his degree. %, 

primer, printed in Pennsylvania previouslv 

to 1097. 3. ‘Trent iso on four Subjoota of 
Ecclesiastical History, viz., the Lives of the 
Saints, the Statutes of the Pontiffs, tbs De- 
cisions of the Councils of the Churd the 
Bishops and Patriarchs of Constantinople’ 
written in German and printed in Germany 
and dedicated by Pn&torinstohis old school’ 
master at Windshoim, Tobias Schumbeiv 
1690. 

Pastorius loft forty-tliree volumes of 
manuscripts. Few of thoso compilations 
have escaped destruction; the most cmion? 
of all, however, the huge folio entitled 
Francis Daniel Pastorius, his Ilivs, Bee- 
stock, hlelllotrophiiim Alucar or Rusca 
Apium,’ was in 1872 in the possession of 
Washington Pastorius of Geriuantown. It 
is a medley of knowledge and fancy, history, 
philosophy, ond poetry, written in seven 
languages. ITisLatin prologuetothe German- 
town hook of rooords (1688) has been trans- 
lated by Whittier as anode beginning ‘IM 
to Posterity,’ which is prefixed to the 
‘Pennsylvania Pilgrim.’ 

[Penn Monthly for 1871 .incl for Jnnnnry and 
February 1872; Whittior’s Writings (London, 
1888-0), i. SlO-di), '184-5, DonhulsrhoPionicr 
(Cincinnati) for 1871; Allgomoino douteeb 
Biograiihio, xxv. 210; Appleton’s Oyclop, 
Amor, lliogr.] G G. 

PATCH, PJCIIARD (1770 P-1806), cri- 
minal, born about 1770 at Ilenvitree, near 
Exeter, Devonshire, was the eldest son of a 
small i’nviuer who for some daring acts of 
smuggling was imprisoned in ISxetet gaol, 
where he afterwards hucame turnkey. Ri- 
chard Patch was aptprontieed to a butcher, 
and was liherally supplied with money by 
his lathor. On his lather’s death he inhe- 
rited a small freehold c.stato of about fiOl. a 
year, which ho farmed, renting at the snme 
time a small farm in the neighbourhood of 
Heavilroe. In this occupation ho was en- 
gaged for some years ; hut ho was compelled 
to morlgngo his estate, and in the spring of 
1803 journeyed to Loudon to avoid, accord- 
ing to his own account, on action for the 
non-payment of tithes. He was taken into 
the service of Isnao Blight, n ship-breaker 
living in the parish of St. Mary, liothor- 
hithe. In the summer of 1803 Blight, in 
order to protect himself against his creditors, 
appears to have executed on instrument con- 
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to Patch. In Aog. 1806 

H was arraiged that Patch should become a 
IT inatead of a nominal, partner m Bbgbl's 
hi^ess to the extent ol one-third. For 
Share Patch paid Blight 260^, procured 
L““ the sale of his estate m Devonshire, 
»nd promised him, by 23 Sent. 1806, l,000f., 
I sum that Patch knew he had no means of 
obSng. On the evening of the 23rd Patch 
was alone with Blight in the front parlour 
of the latter’s house, and about 8 r.M., just 
after Patch hod been seen to leave the room, 
Blight was discovered by a servant lying 
wounded by a pietol-ehot. Blight exphed 
the next day, and Patch was tried for his mui-- 
der on 5 April 1806, at the Sessions House 
in Horsemonger Lane, before Lord-ohief- 
baron Macdonald. The prisoner, who ap- 
peared dressed ‘ in a handsome suit of black,’ 
behaved with the utmost coolness, and read 
a written defence. He was found guilty on 
clear circumelantial evidence, skilfully mar- 
Ehalled by the prosecution. Patch was 
deeply affected when visited in inisonby his 
brother and by the sister of his doecasod wife, 
but Sees not appear to liavo confessed the 
murder. He was executed on 8 April 1806 
at nine o'clock, on a jilat form on the front of 
the gaol, Horsemonger Lane. A man and 
hie wife were at the same time hanged for 
coming. 

The case excited great interest, and nume- 
rous Bccounif. of the trial were imblishod, 
among which were shorthand reports by J. 
& B. Gurney, and by Blanchard & 
Eamsey (London, 1806, 8vo). A view and 
plan of Blight’s house ojipearod in the 
‘Lady's Magazine' for 1800, pp. 211-16. 
Fairbuin’a edition of tho trial and an account 
puUished in vol. iv. of Kirby’s ‘ Wonderful 
and Eccentric Museum ’ (pp. 43-97) contain 
portraits of Patch, who is described (ffeni, 
Mag, 1806, p. 376, paged ‘ 38.3 ’) as a man 
of heavy build, ‘very rotind-shouldurod, with 
a short thi(^ neck and florid complexion.’ 

[Gurney’s Trial of Bidiard Patch, and other 
accounts of the Life and Trial of Patch, enume- 
rated in Srit. Mus. Oat. under ‘ Patch, Uieliard.’l 

W. W. 

PATCH, THOMAS (d. 1782), painter and 
engraver, after studying ni't in London, went 
as a young man to Italy, maldiig his way 
thither, cmefly on loot, in companjr with 
Hichard Dalton the artist. He arrived at 
Home some time before 1760, and became a 
student at tho academy there. Uo was 
patronised by the Earl of Olinrlemont and 
othp amateurs, for whom lie painted or 
copied pictures. Ilis eccentrio oehavioiu', 
however, drew on him the displeasure of the 


church authorities, and he had to leave Home 
hurriedly towoids the end of 1756. He than 
removed to Florence, where he resided until 
his death. When in Homo he became ac- 
(juainted, and appears to have travelled in 
company, with Sir Joshua H^nolds [q. v.], 
who introduced a portrait of i*atch into tho 
caricature of ‘ The School of Athens,’ drown 
by Heynolds in 1761. At Florence Patch 
became well Imown among the English resi- 
dents, and was a great friend of Sir Horace 
Mann [q. v.]^ who frequently recommended 
Patch and his works to Horace Walpole and 
other friends in England or on their travels. 
Patch was one of the first artists to discern 
the supreme merits of Masaccio’s frescos in 
the Cliurch of the Oormini at Florence. lie 
made careful drawings of these, which are 
the more valuable as the original paintings 
ware shortly afterwards seriously damaged 
by firo. Though Patch had no previous ex- 
poricncc of engraving, he etched these draw- 
mgs on copper, and published them in twenty- 
six plates in 1770 as ‘ The Life of tho Oelc- 
hriited Painter, Masaccio,’ with a dedication 
to Sir Horace Mann. In 1772 he published a 
series of twenty-four et chings from the works 
of Fra Bartolommeo, dedicated to Horace 
Walpole ! and another series Jkim tho pic- 
tures by Giotto in theOhtirch of the Catmini, 
dedicated to Bomordo Manetti. In 1774 he 
published a set of engravings bjr himself and 
F. Gregory from Lorenzo Ghiberti’s Gales 
of the mptislery of Sen Giovanni at Flo- 
rence, All these works have merit, and entitle 
Patch to a foremost place among the students 
of early Florentine art. Patch also executed 
a niimbor of caricatures of English travellers 
and rosidents in Florence, including two of 
himself. A small ‘caricature’ painting of 
the bibliophile Duke of Koxbiirgho, by Patch, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. lie 
painted conversation pieces and landscapes. 
Two views of the Amo by him are at Hamp- 
ton Court ; and he engraved a similar view 
himself. He also engraved portraits of Ni- 
colas Poussin, Sir J. Ilawkwood, A. P. Bol- 
lori (after C. Maratti), some landsoapcs after 
Gaspar Ponssin, &o. Patch was seized with 
apoplexy in Sir Horace Mann’s house at Flo- 
rence, and died on SO April 1782, There are a 
few drawings by liim in the prinb-rooni at the 
British Musottm, Ilis brother, JamosPateh, 
was a surgeon in Norfolk Street, London. 

fRodgravs's Diet, of Artists ; Dornii’s Mann 
>mcl Mamiors in Moronco; llisl, MSS. Comm. 
12th Hep. App, X.] L, 0. 

PATE or FATES, lUOIIAED (A 1606), 
bisliop of Worcester, sou of John Pato by 
Elinor, sister of John Lnngland [q. v.], bishop 
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of Lincoln, ws born in Oxfoi'dsbire, probably 
at ITenloy-on-Tbames, and -was admitted on 
1 June 1622 a soliolar of Oorpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, whence he graduated B.A. on 
16 Dec. 1623, according to Wood (Fasti, ed. 
Bliss, i. 63). This degree having neen com- 
pleted by determination, he went to Paris, ai\d 
there graduated M.A, On 4 June •1523 he 
was collated by his uncle to the prebond of 
Centum Solidorum in the church of Lincoln, 
and he resigned it for that of Oro^redy in 
1626. He appears to have resided for some 
time at Bruges, as John Ludovicus Vivds, 
writing from thot city on 8 July 1624 
to Biwop Longland, the king’s confessor, 
says : ‘ Bichard Pate, your sister’s son, and 
Antony Barcher, your' dependant, are won- 
deifully studious ’ (Blinwnit, Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, vol. iv. pt. i. p. 208). 
In 1626 he was made archdeacon of woroes- 
ter. On 11 hlorch 1626-7 he hod the stall 
of Sancto) Orucis, alias Spaldwick, in the 
church of Lincoln, and on 22 June 1628 the 
stall of Sutton cum Buckingham in the same 
church. On this latter date he was also 
made archdeacon of Lincoln upon the death 
of William Smith, doctor of decrees. His 
uncle, the hishop, wrote to Wolsey on 16 July 
1628 : ' There is a house in the close at Lin- 
coln, helonging to the late archdeacon, which 
I should be glad of for a residence for my 
nephew. Biward Pate, archdeacon of Lin- 
coln, whom I should like to settle there ' (tJ. 
vol. iv, pi. ii. p. 1973). 

In November 1633 Pate was appointed to 
be the king’s ambassador resident in the court 
of the emperor, Oharles Y. During his ab- 
sence the bishop of Lincoln was not unmind- 
ful of his nephew’s interests, and in a letter 
dated 27 Sept. 1536 he desired Cromwell’s 
favour for the archdeacon of Lincoln, ‘ whoso 
great charges al this time are beyond what 
his income can bear,’ and shortly afterwards 
he sought leave for the archdeacon to license 
his oiBcers to visit his orchdeacom'y, ‘ or he 
wUl lack money to serve the king wW'e he 
is, for this is the chief time of his prohls.’ 
In April 1636 Pate was at Borne with the 
emperor, who complained of the course 
adopted by the Idng of England, and oner- 
geticuUy defended hia own action on behalf 
of his aunt, Catherine of Arragon. Subse- 
quent^ ho accompanied the emperor to the 
Low Countries. Soon afterwords he was 
recalled to England, and Sir Thomas Wyatt 
succeeded him as ambassador in the em- 
peror’s court in March 1686-7. In .Tune 
1686 he had supplicated for the degree of 
B.D. at Oxford. 

On 8 July 1641 Pope Paul It! ' provided’ 
Pole to the bishopric of Worcester, wliioh 


had been vacated by the deoaioToMfei 
Jerome Ghinucci, who had been deptiv ’ 
of the temporalities of the see in 1636™ 
account of his being a foreigner. BisW 
Stubbs assigns the appointment and c2 
cration of Pate to 1664, when he received the 
temporalities from Queen Mary (PegiOrn 
Sacrum Anglicanwn,-p. 81). It is to be noM 
that Nicholas Heath [ 0 . v.], who was nlacej 
in this see by Hei^ VlII m 1643, oltLusli 
rehabilitated by Cardinal Pole, and najj 
archbishop of York, was not recognised bv 
the pope as bishop of Worcester? la 
' provision ’ to York, Heath is styled ‘ dai- 
cus Eboracwisis ’ (Bbadt, Bpiscoptd Smei 
sion in Bmjland, i. 61, 621. Pate 
the council of Trent, os bishop of Worcester 
his first appearance there being in the sessioa 
which opened on 21 April 1647. He to 
also present at the sittings of the council k 
Septomhor 1649 and in 1 651, He remained in 
banishment during the reign of Edward 71, 
In 1642 he had been attainted of high tieason' 
whereupon his archdeaconry was bestowed on 
George Heneage, and his prebend of East- 
harptre in the church of Wells on Dr. John 
Hevyng. 

On the accession of Queen Msiy he re- 
turned to this oountry. His attainder was 
reversed, and on 6 March 1664-6 he obtained 
possession of the temporalities of the eeeof 
Worcester (BviiBE.J'terfera, xv.416). Queen 
Elisabeth deprived him of the tompoia- 
lities in Jime 1669, and cast him into prison. 
He was in the Tower of Loudon on 12 Eeb. 


1661-2, when he made his will, which bss 
been printed by Brady. On regaining bis 
liberty he withdrew to Louvain, where be 
died on 6 Oct. 1666. Mass is still said hit 
him every year ot the English College, Borne, 
on the anniversary of his death. 

One of tho figures in Holbein’s celebrated 
picture of ‘ The Ambassadors,’ now in the 
National Galley, is believed to repieaent 
Pote {Times, 8 Dec. 1891). 


[Baker’s Norlhamptoiiahiro, i. 607 ; Bedford's 
Blazon of ISpiscopaoy, p. 108; Ohomhors's Bio- 
graphical Illustrations of Worcoslorshiie, p. 02, 
Dodd’s Ohurch Hist. i. 488; Poster's Aliimni 
OxonionsDs, 1600-1714, Hi. 1128; Powlor'e His- 
tory of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, pp. 86, 
88, 882; Godwin, Do PtRsulibus, od. BickudE,on, 
p. 470; Ilumfrodus, Vita Juolli, 1673, p. 179; 
IConnott MSS. xlvi. 208; Lo Nove’s Pasti; Notes 
and Queries, 1st sor. vi. 203, 2nd ser, v. 378; 
Oxford University Begistor, i. 131 ; Thomafe 
Survey of tho Oathedrol of WorooBter, 1786, pt 
ii. pp. 200-10; Willis’s Survey of ^thedrals, 
ii. 646; Wood’s Atlioiia* Oxomenses, ii. 704,and 
Fasti Oxoniousus, i. 10, 62, 63, 86, ed. Blised 
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RICHAED (1610-1688), founder 
the Cheltenham ftrammar school, eom- 
™ Jlr described as of Mineterworth, Olou- 
me bom on 24 Sept 1616. , At 
tZTae of sixteen he was admitted disciple’ 
/ =aeiolar') on the Glouceeterelura founda- 
tion rf 00^8 Ohiisti OoUege, Oxford; but 
iflver became fellow. He was a commifflioner 
to Henry VHI and Edward VI for taking a 
^ey of all the euppreesed religioue founda- 
tions fnGloucester.^ristol,nnd nemhbouring 
nlaees, and himself purohafled of Edward VI 
several of the lands belonging to these monas- 
teries in Gloucestershire and elsewhere. He 
was olsoformtuiy years recorder ofGloucesler. 

In 1680 he founded tho grammar school and 
(‘hospital’) at Cheltenham wloioh 
still hear his name, and by an indenture dated 
6 Got. of that year he covenants with Corpus 
Ohristi College that, in returnfor undertaking 
the charge of his property and administering 
the benefaction, they shall, as stipulated in tho 
statutes of thefottudor,reoeiveone-fourthpart 
of ^6 gross revenue. This property, which 
was situated in Cheltenham and Glouces- 
ter brought in at that time a gross sum of 
about 642. a year. It now, in some years, 
produces a net income of over 2,0002. Pate 
died on 28 Ool. 1688, in hie seventy-third 
year, and was buried in the south transept 
of Gloucester Cathedral, where his monument 
was renewed by Corpus Ohriati College in 
1688. He is dressed in the habit of a lawyer, 
and is represented together with his wife and 
children. There is also a fine portrait of him, 
apparently contemporary, though by an un- 
known artist, in the Corpus common room. 
This Hichard Fate must not be confounded 
with ELchard Pate or Pates [q. v. ], bishop of 
Worcester. 

[Fowler’s History of Corpus Ohristi Oollege, 
pp, 34-6 ; Endder’e Hiet. of Gloucestershire, p, 
118; Griffith’s Hist, of Oheltanham, pp. 68-4.1 

T. P. 


PATE, WILLIAM (1666-1740), ‘the 
learned wooUeu-draper,’ son of William Pate, 
was born iu 1666. He was a direct lineal 
descendant &om John Pate (6, 1667) of Brin 
in Essex, the great-uncle of Sir John Pate, 
bart. (1686-1662), of Sysonby, Leicestershire. 
He is erroneously stated by Niobola, who is 
followed by Scott, to have been educated at 
Trinity Uall, Cambridge, and to have boon 
granted the degree of LL.D. It appoars, 
however, that he travelled in Italy, whence 
Arbuthnot mentions that he ' brought back 
aU Ckaussane’s music.’ Charles King, writ- 
ing to Wanley in 1693, alludes to Pato as a 
young man nowly set up, yot ‘pobably 
masIcT of the host study of boolcs and the 


best scholar of his age I know.’ About the 
some period John Arbuthnot, previous to 
matriculating at Oxford, lived with Fate, 
who inherited from hie father a proepfflous 
business and a house opposite me Eoyol 
Exchange. In October 1694 the learned 
woollen-draper gave his boarder a letter of in- 
troduction to Dr. Obarletl, master ojf TJnivor- 
sity, in which he spoke highly of his young 
Mend’s honesty, discretion, and merit (Letter 
in Tanner MSS. at the Bodleian Library, xxv. 
228). It was probably through the instru- 
ment alityofAi'buthnotthat Fate became such 
a familiar figure in the literary society of his 
epoch ; he was doubtless taken up the more 
warmly bccauso to men like Steele and Swift 
the combination of lilerory taste with the 
practice of trade was something of a novel 
sensation. Steele wrote about the learned 
tradesman in the ‘ Guardian ’ (Ho. 141) : 
‘A poeeage which happened to me some 
years ago confirmed several maxims of fru- 
gality m my mind. A woollen-draper of 
my aoquaiutance, remarkable for his leoru- 
ing and good nature, pulled out his pocket- 
book, wherein he showed me at the one end 
several well-chosen mottos, and several 
patterns of oloth at the other. I, like a weE- 
bred man, praised both sort of gooda, where- 
upon he tore out the mottos and generously 
gave them to me, but with groat prudence 
pul the patterns in his pocket again/ Swift, 
who, while staying in London during 1708-0, 
wrote of Pate as a ‘ bel esprit and woollen- 
draper,’ renewed his acquaintance in the 
autumn of 1710. He dined withPate at Lee 
Grove, Kent, on 17 Sept, and again on the 
24th. OnOOot.he and Sir Andrew Fountaine 
shared Pate's hospitality at a chop-house iu 
the city, and the trio sulisequently ‘sauntered 
in hookseUers’ and bhina anops’ until it was 
time to go to the tavern, the party not break- 
ing np until ten o’clock. Aboultlus timeFate 
started the 'Lacedemonian Mercury,’ under 
Tom Brown, to oppose Dunton’s 'Athenian 
Mercury;’ hut he was outmanoeuvred by 
his rivals, and the venture failed. He re- 
tained, however, the loyalty of Brown, who 
in 1710 dedicated to his ‘ honest friend, Mr. 
Pat&’ his ‘Memoirs of the Present State of 
the Oourl end Councils of Spain.’ By Swift 
tho accomplished drapw was introduced to 
Pope, who, writing to7ohii Hughes in 1714, 
enolosod a ‘proposal for his Homer’ to Pate, 
as a likely person to promote the subscrip- 
tion. 

Pate, who was a sheriff of the city in 1784, 
died at Loo on 9 Dec. 1746, and was buried 
in the old churchyard. Ho dictated the fol- 
lowing apophthegm, to be inscribed in gold 
letters upon his tomb: ‘Epichormion illud 
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teueto nervos alq^ue artus esse scientiGs: Noa 
temere credere.’ Pate had many friends at 
Oxford, and he presented a portrait of Sir 
Kenelm Dighy to the Bodleian Library in 
1692. An autograph note to Sir Hans Sloane 
about a pattern of hlach cloth is preserved at 
the British Museum (Addit. MS. 4066, f. 29). 

[Nichols's Life of Bowyor and Lit. Anecdotes, 
i. 88; Burke’s Bxtinct Baronetage, p. 403; 
Brake's Hundred of Blackheath, pp. 225 and n. 
231; Lysons’s Environs iv. 505, 669; Arehjeolog. 
Gantiana, xiv. 103; Swift's Journal to Stella, 
passim ; Eoreter*a Life of Swift, pp. 261, 279, 
280, 284 ; Aitken’s Life of Arbuthnot, pp. 7, 18, 
24 ; Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, 
vol. X. ; Bunion's Life and Errors ; Macray'a 
Annals of the Bodleian Library, p. 196 ; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. iv. 316.] T. S. 

PATER, WALTER HORATIO (1839- 
1804), critic and humanist, was born at 
Shadwell in the east of London on 4 Ang. 
1839. He was the second son of Dr. Hicham 
Qlode Pater and Maria lliU, his wife. The 
family is of Dutch extraction, the crilio’s 
ancestors having, it is believed, come over 
from the Low Countries with William of 
Orange. It is said that the French painter 
.Tean-Baptiste Pater was of the same stoolt. 
The English Paters had settled at Olnay 
in Buckinghamshire, where they lived all 
through the eighteenth centtury. Reserved 
and say, preserving man^ of their Dutch 
habits, they are described in family tradition 
as mingling little with their ueighbom-s, and 
as keeping through several generations this 
curious custom, that, while the sons were 
always brought up as Roman catholics, the 
daughters were no less invariably trained in 
the Anglican faith. The father of Walter 
Paler quitted the Roman church before his 
marriage, without, however, adopting any 
other form of faith, and his two sons were 
tho first Paters who woro not brought up as 
catholics. 

The grandfather of the critic removed to 
New Tork, and there Richard GHode Pater 
was born. He settled as a physician at 
Shadwoll, and here were born to him two 
sons— the elder, William Thomson Pater 
(1836-1888), a medical practitioner — and 
two daughters, who survive. Richard diode 
Pater died so early that his second son 
scarcely remembered him in later life. The 
family, at his decease, removed to a re- 
tired house in Chase Side, Enfield, which 
has since been palled down. Here they con- 
tinued to reside for fourteen or fifteen years. 
Walter Pater received the first elements of 
education in a local school at Enfield, but 
proceeded at the age of foirrteen to King’s 
School, Canterbury. Of the feelings and ex- 


periences of this change of life he has eiven 
a vivid picture in the ‘ imaginary 
called ‘Emerald Uthwart.’ Paterwas haim 
at King’s School, in spite of his compEI 
indifference to outdoor games. i: 
first years at public school he was idle and 
backward, nor was it till he reached the 
sixth form that his faculties seemed reaHv 
to awaken. From the first, however and 

long before he went to Canterbury, iValtet 

had been considered tho ‘ clever’ one of the 
family; not specially prooocioua, he was 
always meditative and serious — marked from 
the very cradle for the intellectual life 
From the time when he first began to think 
of a future condition, bis design was to be a 
clergyman, and this bad received a great 
impetus, while ho was yet a little bOT.from 
his having seen, during a visit to Hnt^y 
Keble, who walked and talked much with 
him, and cncom-aged him in his religious 
aspirations. 

Shortly^ hofore he left school, when he 
was entering hie twentieth year. Pater read 
‘ Modem Pointers,’ and came vary abruptly 
under the influence of Ruskin. The world 
of art was thus for the first time opened to 
him. But he is not known to have made any 
attempt to write, either as achoolboyot un- 
dergraduate, his earllosl essays being as ma- 
ture in style as he was mature iu years. 
Pater did not begin to practise the art of au- 
thorship until ho had mastered all its secrets. 

On 11 J imo 1868 Pater entered Queen's 
College, Oxford, as a commoner, with an eo.- 
hibition from Canterbury. Hu read in 1860 
for classical modurationa with William Basil 
Jones [see Suppl.] hut did not take the ex- 
amination. For t iio final ‘ greats ’ school he 
read with Edward Boyle^ of Trinity, and in 
1862 graduated B.A. with a second class, 
riis cmlege tutor was W. W. Capos, after- 
wards canon of Ileroford. DuringLentterm 
1 861 he prepared a weekly essay for Benjamin 
.lowott, professor of Greek and later master of 
Balliol^ but was in no other way associated 
with him in early days. Pater and .Towettwere 
in after years estranged, although in the last 
year of the life of each, the master of Balliol 
congratiilatod Paler on liis ‘ Plato and Pla- 
tonism.’ His vacations wero spent iu Ger- 
many, where his sisters were residing, aud 
be acquired a good Itnowledge of Gerinon, 
reading Hegel with enthusiasm. In 1862 
Pater took rooms in the High Street, Oxford, 
and read with private pupils, among them 
0. L. Shadwoll (afterwards fellow ond pro- 
vost of Oriel), Ids chief friend through subse- 
quent life. It was not until aft or he graduated 
that Pater emerged from Ids shell at Queen’s 
and came to know somo of the more interest- 
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inw Other oollefjea. Early in 1863 lio tijjg timg forth he began to contribute essays 
iindProfesBorBywaler (also of Queen s) were to the larger periodicals, and particularly to 
elected members of the Old Mortality, an the ‘ Fortnightly lleviow.’ In 1808, invent- 
e«saT society which flourished at Oxford be- ing a name which has since sunk into dis- 
tween 1808 and ISeO. The principal resident repute, ho composed lui essay on ‘ riHsthelic 
members at that time were Thomas llill Poetry,’ in which Ilia early work of Mr. 
Green Fq. v.], Pi'of- -A- V. Dicey, Henry Nat- 'William Morris rpoBived prompt and judicious 
tleship [q- ▼•]) Bryce, Edward Oeird, analysis. Then followed the series wliichpos- 
afterwds master of Balliol, and Edward i sosB n potent and peculiar chaim, the clior 
Boyle, ■with whom Pater had been reading raetoristio ' Notes on Lionavdo da Vinci,’ in 
Pater's first essay was pliilosophioal ; Oaird do- Novomlier 1869; tho ‘Fragment on Sandro 
scribed it as a ‘ hymn of praise to tho abac- llotticolli,’ in Augusl 1870; the ‘I’ico della 
lute.’ Through the Old Mortality, Pater bo- Mirandula’ in October, and the ‘Michcliui- 
cam'e acquainted with other members of the golo’ in November 1871, In 1873 most of 
university of future distinction, such as John those and others were publisht'd together in 
Nicbol, Mr. Swinburne, and Sir Courtenay . the memorable volume originally entitled 
Ilbert. During 1863 he made two offorta to ‘ Studies in tho nistoiy of the Heuaissanoo.’ 
gainafellow8hip,withoutBuocess. InJanuary ' In 1869 he had becomo associated with 
he ■was defeated at Braaeiiose, fn the eiimmer ' the group of painters and poets known as the 
he -was a candidate for a clerical Mlowship pre-liaphnclites, and particularly with Mr. 
atitinity; the ■winner, lleginold Bosworlh Swinburne, but he remained domiciled in 
Smith,re8ignedwil bout taking orders. Inl864 Oxford. lie took a house at No. 2 Btiidmore 
Patel's second trial atByasonose woseucceas- Hoad, and his sislors came 1o live with him, 
fill, and he went into residence thero, proceed- Once settled here. Paler became a familiar 
ing M. A. in 1865. It was as a non-clericfl] figure in academic society; but, although 
fellow that ho took his place in the society, ho had a lor^e circle of plonsnnt acq[uamt- 
On relinquishing his early project of en- aiicos, his intimate friends wore always few. 
tering the cluiroh of England, Pater had IHa career was exceedingly quiet and even 
thought of becoming a Unitarian minister, monotonous. He vvas occupied through torm- 
But this notion also lie had abandoned by time in tutorial work, and his long vaco- 
186k His iutorciits were at the time, how- tions were almost always spent abroad, in 
ever, mainly phiiosopliicnl. His early visits Qormuiiy or France, in tho com))imy of his 
to Germany led him t o value all things (for- sislurs. lie would walk ns much as pohsiblo, 
man. The influence of T. If. (Jruun served and soiuotimcs more violently than suited 
to strengthen (his habit. For a time ho was a his health. He loved the north of Franco 
confirmed Hegelian, The lucidity and gaiety extremely, and knew it wall; nor was it 
ofErenoli literature at lirst had little attrao- any sonsihle drawback to his xdoasure that 
tionfoi him, In the year following Ills elec- he spoke no language but Ills own, and oven 
tion to his fellowship, he paid, in company in l^oiich could soarcoly make his wonts 
with Mr. 0. L, filiodwell, his former pupil, 'understood. Once, in 1882, ho siient tho 
his flret visit to Italy, and at liiivenna, Pisa, winter in Homo. 

and Florenee formed those improssions of tho Always engaged in literary labour, his pro- 

art of tho Houaissanco which powerfully co- coduro was neverthulcss so slow and so oom- 
loured his future work as an artist, 'with jilioatod that twelve years elapsed botweon 
the aecessioii of liiiinnnistic ideas, he gradu- tho publication of his first book and bis so- 
sUy lost nil boli.’f in tho Ohristiiin religion, ooud. Li Fobrunay 1885 hia roiniwiee of 
In 1866 Pater’s first essay in composition, ‘ Marius tho Epiomnaii ’ was published in 
a fragment on Ooloridgu, was published in two volumes. TliiB is, without doubt, Pater's 
the ' "^Westminster Koview.’ Tiis studii's in moat valuoMo logaoy to literature. It is 
philosophy naturally brought him to fTOothe, written to illustrate tho highest ideal of tho 
and it was_ only natural that one so deli- irsthotic life, and to prove that beauty may he 
catoly sensitive to the oxiomal symbol as made the object of the soul hi a career as pure. 
Pater was, should bo prepared by tliii uom- iis concentrated, and as austoro as any that 
paiiionship of Goethe for the inlluonou of a oBCOtioisin inspires, ‘ Marius ’ is an apology 
man who was Goethe’s master in this one for tho highest epicureanism, oaid at tho same 
dheotion. The xmhlication of Otto Jahn’s time it is a texture which the author has 
‘Life of Wiuokelmann’ in 1860 made a pro- embroidered with exquisite llowers of ima- 
found impression on Paler. His famous essay gination, learning, and passion. Modem hu- 
on'Wiuekelmann was tho result of this new manism luis produced no more admirable 
enthusiasm. It was published in the ‘West- product than this noblo dream of a xmrsuit 
minster Eeview ' for January 1807. From through life of tho .spirit of hoovenlylieauty. 
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In 1887 Pater publislied a Tolume of ‘ Ima- 
ginary Portraits,’ four short romances, two of 
them on IVench topics — ‘ A Prince 01 Oourt 
Painters,’ an anecdote of Watteau, and 
‘ Denys I’Auxerrois,’ a fantastic vision of Re- 
naissance manners — one on a Dutch subject, 
‘ Sebastian van Storch,’ and one on a Ger- 
man, ‘Duke Oarl of Bosenmold.’ These 
ore studies in philosophic fiction, executed 
with great delicacy. In 1889 he collected 
some of his miscellaneous critical studies 
into a volume called ‘Appreciations, with 
an Essay on Style.’ In 1893 he published 
his highly finished college lectures on ‘Plato 
and Platonism.’ In 1894 ‘ The Child in the 
House,’ an ‘ imaginary portrait,’ written in 
1878, was issued from the Oxford press of 
Mr, Daniel. In January 1896 a posthumous 
volume of ‘ Qreek Studies ’ appeared, prepared 
for the press by Mr. ShadweU, who rendered a 
like service for a collection of ‘Miscellaneous 
Studies ’ (1896) and for ‘ Qaston de Latour, 
an nnfinished romance ’ (1896). A portion of 
the last work appeared in ‘ Macmillan’s Mag a- 
zine,’ finm June to October 1888, and was 
then discontinued. It was never completed, 
but Mr. Shadwell’s edition includes several 
chapters which Pater did not himself send to 
press. The ‘ Miscellaneous Studies ’ included, 
inter alia, 1. ‘Emerald Uthwart,’ a short 
romance New Review,’ 1892) ; 2. ‘ Some 
Ohurches in Prance,’ a series of studies com- 
menced in ' The Nineteenth Century ’ for 
1894; 3. ‘ Apollo in Picardy,’ a short romance 
(‘ Harper’s Magazine,’ 1898) ; 4. ‘ Pascal,’ a 
study (‘ Contemporary Review,’ Peb. 1896). 
Pater was an occasional <mntributor to the 
‘ Gtuardion,’ and his contributions were col- 
lected as ‘ Essavs from the Guardian,’ 1901. 

Pater's housenold was moved to 12 Earl’s 
Terrace, Kensington, in 1886, and in 1803 
back to Oxford, where he again took a house, 
64 St. Giles’s. But all the while his real 
home was in his rooms at Brasenose, where 
he divided his time between his college duties 
and his books. His death was almost with- 
out warning. He was taken ill at Oxford 
with rheumatic fever in June 1894, and died 
suddenly, when he was believed to be convo^ 
lescent, on Monday, SO July 1894. He was 
buried in the cemetery of St. Giles at 
Oxford, 

The qualities of Pater’s style were highly 
original, and were in harmony with his 
sequestered and somewhat mysterious cha- 
racter. His books arc singularly indepen- 
dent of infiuenccs from without ; they closely 
resemble one another, and have little relal ion 
to the rest of contemporary literature. He 
exhaxisted himself in the research after ab- 
solute perfection of expression, noting with I 


extreme refinement fine shades of feelin? 
delicate distinctions of thought and fenti 
ment. His fault was to overburden his 
sentences, to annex to them too many 04 ™,. 
thetiool clauses and adjectival glosses. Hn 
was the most studied of the English prow, 
writers of his time, and his long-drawn atylo 
was lacking in simplicity and &eslmess. Ho 
wrote with labour, incessantly revising his 
expression and adding to it, wearying higi. 
self in the pursuit of a vain perfection, flo 
possessed all the qualities or 3 . humanist, 

In temperament Poter was stationuv 
rather than recluse, not shrinking from hu 
fellows, but unwilling to move to meet them 
He was fond of travel, yet hated the society 
of strangers. His disposition was highly 
afiectionate, but not eilusive, and his ten- 
dencies were contemplatii e and indolent, 
Por a long time before his death he had 
silently grown to be a leading personage in 
the intellectual life of Oxford, though t^ng 
no part in any of its reforms or factions. He 
had a singular delight in surrounding him- 
self with beautiful objects, but without any 
of the instinct of a collector ; their beauty 
and nothing else delighted him, and thepe/. 
feet copy of in ancient coin gave him asmudi 
pleasure as the original. He dishked noise 
and extravagance of all kinds ; his manneii 
wore of the utmost simplicity ; and his sense 
of fun as playful as that of a child. 

[Personal knowledge; family information; 
Contemporary Review for Decemhor 1891, art 
by the mesent writer; A. 0. Benson’s mono- 
graph inDnglish Men of Iietters, 1906 ; Thomas 
Wright’s Life of Pater, 1907.] E. G. 

PATERNUS, Saint (J. 660). [See 
Padaen.] 

PATERSON. [Seo also Paitbesoit.] 

PATERSON, ALEXANDER (1766- 
1881), Scottish catholic prel ate, horn at Path- 
head in the Enziu, Banfishire, in March 1766, 
entered the seminary at Sculan at the age oi 
twelve, and was sent in the following year 
to the Scottish Collie at Donay, where he 
remained until 179^ when the institution 
was dissolved m consequonce of the Erencb 
revolution. On hie return he was stationed 
Bucoessively at Tombae in Glenlivet (1793- 
1812) and Paisley (1812-16), and on 16 Aug. 
1816 he was consooratod bishop of Oybistra 
moto’tfAus, and appointed coadjutor to Bishop 
Alexander Oamerou [q. v.] In 1821 he want 
to Paris, and succeeded in recovering all the 
property of the Scottish oolloges in Erance 
that had not been sold under the revolu- 
lionary governments. On the resignation 
of Bishop Cameron in 1826, Paterson sue- 
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as Yioai-apoatolic of the Low- 
teiot. In 1826 he repaid to Some 
• oTder to procure the appointment of a 
^•^Wshon for the Scottish mission. In 
gheSo^BUCceeded, for .in Fehru^ 1827 
Til decreed the division of Scotland 
three districts or vicariates, via the 
^am, western, and northei-n, and Pato- 
Z bPi '-me the first vicar-apostoho of the 
created eastern district. Soon after 
Us return he united the two seminarios of 
Afluhorties and Lismore into one collie, 
at Blairs, Kincardmeshira, on a 
nranertvmade over to him for that piuposo 
^J^Menzies (1766-1843) [q. v.] of Pit- 

last three years of Paterson’s life he 
snent chiefly at Edinburgh. He died at 
Dundee on 30 Oct. 1881, and -was buried 
in his chapel at Edinburgh. His successor 
in the vicariate was Andrew Oarruthers 
Tq.v.] 

rBradra Episcopal Snecsssion, iii. 463, 468 ; 
Directory, 1894, p. 61 j Catholic Mag. 
andHcriew (Birmingham) 1831-2, i. 714, 784; 
Sant Mag 1831, ii. 476; London and Dublin 
Orthodox Journal, 1837, iv. 121; Orthodox 
Journal, iv. 316; Slothert’s Oatholio Masion in 
Scotland, p. 460, vritli portrait.] T. 0. 


PATBESOH, OHAHLES WILLIAM 
(1768-1841), admiral, son of Jamos Paterson, 
a captun in the 69lh regiment, was born at 
Bstwieh in 1766. In 1766 his name was put 
on the books of the Shannon at Portsmouth, 
and in 1768 on those of the St. Antonio, 
Bis actual eutrv into the navy was jirohahly 
in 1709, when he joined the Phoeiiix golug 
out to the Q-ninea coast, with the broad 
pennant of bis maternal uncle, Oommodore 
George Anthony Tonyn. Ho afterwards 
served on the home and Newfoundland sta- 
tions ; in 1770 was in the Eagle, Lord Howe’s 
flagship, on the coast of North America, and 
in 1777 was promoted hy Howe to bo lieu- 
tenant of the Stromholi, from which he was 
moved the next year to the Bruno. In June 
1779 he joined the Ardent, a 01-gun ship, 
which, on 17 Aug,, was captured off Ply- 
mouth by the combined Eranco-Sponisb fleet. 
In Apil 1780 be was appointed to the 
Alride of 74 gnus, whidi joined Bodnoy in 
the West Indies in May ; went to New York 
with him during the summer; returned to 
the West Indies in November, and in the 
following January was present at the re- 
duction of St. Eustatius and the other Dutch 
iriauds (see Bobkbi, Hbobod BarDans, 
LobdJ In February 1781 Paterson joined 
the Sandwich, Bodney’s flagship ; went 
home with the admiral in the Gibraltar, and 


returned to the West Indies with him in the 
Eormidahle. On arriving on the station in 
the end of February, he was appointed acting- 
captain of the St. Eustatius, armed ship, and 
on 8 April was promoted to command the 
Blast, in which he returned to England on 
the conclusion of the peace. 

In 1793 Paterson was appointed to the 
Gorgon, in which ho went out to the Medi- 
iorraiieau, where, on 20 Jan. 1794, he was 
posted to the Ariadne. On the reduction of 
Oorsica he was moved into the Melpomoni', 
and returned to England in 1706. In 1797 
hs was inspecting cwtain of the quota men 
ni Kiroudbright ana Wiglonahiro, and in 
1708 superintended the fitting of the Ad- 
miral do Vries, till she was turned over to 
the transport board. In 1800 he commanded 
tho Montagu in the Channel, and in 1801-2 
the Son Fiorcnzo. In 1810 he had charge 
of the French prisoners of war in Boohester 
Oastle, and in 1811-12 commanded the Puis- 
sant guardship at Spithead, He was pro- 
moted to bo rear-admiral on 12 Aug. 1812, 
vice-admiral 12 Aug. 1819, and admiral 
10 Jan. 1887, but had no further eervice, 
and died ou 10 March 1841 . He married, 
in 1801, Jane Ellon, daughter of his first 
cousin, David Yoals, formerly registrar of 
East Morida. 

[Marblinll's Boy. Bav. Biogr. i. 616 ; iSorvlce 
Book in tho Public Booord Oiflee.] J. E. L. 

PATEBSON, DANIEL (1739-1825), 
author of ‘ The Boad Book,’ horn m 17 39, was 
gazetted an onsign in tho 80th foot on 13 Dec, 
1766, promoted to ho a lieutenant on 8 May 
1772, was advanced to a captaincy in the 86th 
foot on 11 .Tilly 1783, became a major in tho 
army on 1 March 1794, and a lieutenant-colo- 
nel on 1 Jan. 1798. For many years he was an 
assistant to the quartermastor-genorolof his 
majesty’s forces attheHorse Guards, London. 
On SlDoc.i R12hewaBmadelioutenant-gover- 
nor of Quebec, and held the appointment to 
his death. In 1771 he publmed ‘A New 
and Accurate Description of sU the Dh-ect 
and Principal Gross Boads in Great Britain, 
containing; i. AnAlphabeticolListofaU the 
Oitios, Boroughs, Market and Sea-port Towns 
in England and Woles: ii. TJie Direct Bonds 
from London to oil the Oitios, Towns, and 
Bomarkableyillagss in England and Wales ; 

iii. The Gross Boads of England and Wales; 

iv. Tho Principal Direct and Cross Beads ot 
Snotlnnd : v. The Girouits of the Judges.’ 
Tho work, which is dedicated ‘ To Lieute- 
nant Oolottsl George Morrison, Quarter Mas- 
ter General of IIis M;yoaty’s Forces,’ soon 
became very well known in tho army, as by 
its use all the distances of military inarcbos 
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-wei-e calculated oud chai'gcd in the pabUc 
accounts. The second edition vrae called 
‘I’atei'soii’a British Itinerary: being a new 
and accurate Delineation and Description of 
the IBtoads of Great Britain/ 1776, 2 vole. ; the 
third edition boro the original title. 

Paterson latterly lived so retired a life 
that, when Edward Mogg brought oiita ‘re- 
modelled,augiaonted, and improved ’ eiKteenth 
edition of Paterson’s ‘Doads’ in 1822, he in 
the preface Hjoko of the ' death of the late 
proprietor.’ The eighteenth and last edition 
came out in 1829. Patorson died at the 
residence of his jfrioud. Colonel Dare, on 
Olewer Green, near Windsor, in April 1825, 
and was buried at Olewer on 21 April. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he 
■wrote: 1. ‘ A Travelling Dictionary, or Al- 
phabetical Tables of the Distances of all the 
Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, and Sea- 
ports in Great Britain from each other/ 1772. 
2 vols. ; 5th edit . 1787. 2. ‘ Topographical 
Description of tho Island of Grenada,’ 1780. 
3. ‘ A New and Accurate Description of all 
the Direct and Principal Cross Hoads in 
Scotland,’ 5th edit. 1781. 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, p, 264; 
Eoyiil Military Oalendiiv, 1820, iv. 811 j Gent. 
Mag. 182S, i 608, Army List, May I82fi,p. 81; 
information fiom the rector of Clow or.] 

4. 0. B. 

PATEESOF, Mbs. EMMA ANNE 
(1848-1880), organiser of trade unions 
among women, horn in London on 6 April 
1848, was daughter of Henry Smith (A 1864), 
head master of the schools of St. Genrgo’s 
parish, Hanover Square. At a very youthfol 
ago she interested herself in the amelioration 
of the political and industrial condition of 
women, and in 1807 became assistant secre- 
tary of the Workmen’s Club and Institute 
Union. She Ihus gamed opportunities of 
studying the trade organisations of working { 
men. In February 1872 she transferred her ’ 
services to the Women’s Suilrage Association, 
of which she was appointed sooretary. This 
post she resigned in 1 873, wlien she married 
Thomas Paterson (1835-1882), a cabinet- 
maker and wood-carver of Scottish origin, 
who devoted his leisure to the study of eco- 
nomic and philosophical questions. ' He was 
successively honorary secretary and vice- 
chairman of the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union, and organised the Work- 
men’s International Exhibition at the Agri- 
cultural Hall in 1870. Mr. and Mrs. Pateiv 
son spent a prolonged honeymoon in Ame- 
rica. On her return to London in 1874 she 
founded the Women’s Protective and Pro- 
vident League, with tlie object of helping 
working women to form troefe unions. The 


scheme was suggested to her hv the Pwr/ 
Umbrella Makers’ Union of New York Of 
the Women’s League Mrs. Paleison' 
honovai-y secretary and oigam-,er until hw 
death. Its members were largely men and 
women of the upper middle class who k 
terested thomsBlves in sooiol loform and 
were ready not only to givo working womea 
instruction in trade-unionist principles but 
to pay thopreliminoiy expenses of omanisme 
unions among women eng<iged in trade. A 
similar body was established at the sauie 'tiiM 
at Bristol at Mrs. Pulorson’s suggestion and 
was called the National Union of Workinv 

Women. The first women’s union founded ’if 

the league in London was thebookhindets’in 
1874. Unions of upholstresaes, shirt-miieis 
tailoresses, and dressmakers quickly followed’ 
In 1875 Mrs. Paterson was a delegate to tie 
Trade Union Oongi-ess nl Glasgow as a lepte- 
sentative of the bookbinders’ and upbol- 
streasBs’ societies. No woman had been ad- 
mitted to the congress before. Slie attended 

each succeeding congress (except that of 1882 ) 

until her death, and by her tact partially 
overcame tho prejudices of tho worlung-men 
delegates against femalo agitators. In the 

loaguo’sbohalfsliercpoatedly addressed public 

meetings m London, Oxford, and other cities 
in the provinces, and oditod tho ‘ Women's 
Union Journal,’ a monthly rooord of tho 
league’s proceedings, which whs started m 
Februaiy 1876. Meanwhile, in 1876, Mis, 
Paterson had founded tho Women’s Printing 
Society at Westminster. To the manage 
mont of that concern, which become a pro- 
nounced success, she devoted all her spare 

OTofti Her husband dwd on 16 Oct. 1^82. In 
1886 she published, with a memoh, a pos- 
thumous work by him, ‘ A New Method oi 
Mentol Science, with applications to Polilioti 
Economy.’ The views advanced were original 
and full of promise. In spite of iuorensing 
fll-henlth, Mrs. Paterson never relaxed her 
self-douying and sagacious labours until hi 
deatli nt her lodgings in Westminster on 
1 Deo. 1886 ; she was buried in Paddington 
cemetery. 

The Women's League was rechrist ened the 
Women’s Trade Union League in 1801. Mora 
than thirty trade societies have boon alliliatod 
to it. A fund, raised in Mrs. Patorson's me- 
mory, was employed in securing offices for 
the association iu the buildings of the Work- 
men’s Olub and Institute Union in Clerken- 
well Hoad, which weie completed in 1893. 

[Women’s Union Journal, December 1886; 
Times, 6 Deo. 1886; private information; 
Women's Work by Misses Bulley and VVhitloy, 
with preface by Lady Dilke, 1881. pp. 07, 76.] 
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"pItoRSOW, jambs C1806-1&76), anti- 
and nusoeUanoou& writer, was the son 
S^Paterson, farmer at Struthera, Aj^- 


■[““-ieuced vanons vicissitudes, tho son re- 
eved ft fairly good education. Ultimately 
he waft apprenticed to a printer at ilio office of 
theKilniarnoel£‘Mirror,’nndinliisthirleonth 
vest began to contribute to Thomson’s ‘Mis- 
cellany/ Subsequently he was transferred 
to the ‘Courier’ office m Ayr, and on com- 

heretnmMto Eibnarnoek, and, having taken 
a shop as stationer and printer, he, in partiii'i'. 
ship wth othei' gentlemen, started the Kil- 
mamo^ <Ohi'oiiioIe,’the first number appear- 
ing on 4 May 1831, in t he midst of the reform 
agitation,andtihBpapor expiring in May 1832. 
S 1886 he left Kilmamook for I luhliii, whore 
for aome time he acted as Dublin corre- 
spondent of the Glasgow ‘Lihorntor.’ Theiioo 
he went to Edinburgh, and ultimately found 


employment at a email salary in writing the 
letterpress for Kay’s ‘ Edinburgh Portrai^,’ 



1839 the ediloiship of llio Ayr * ObHorvor,’ 
In 1^0 he published ‘ Ooii temporaries of 
Bums end tho more recent I’ools of Ayrshire,’ 
and in 1847 a ‘ History of the County of Ayr.’ 
Disappointed with his prospects on tlio Ayr 
‘Observer,’ ha again rotumod to Edtnhurgh, 
where he supported himself ohiofiy by miwol- 
laneous writing. In 1871 ho publisliod ‘Au- 
tobiographical liominisconcus.’ Shortly aft or 
tins be was attacked by paralysis, and ho died 
on 6 May 1876. His works are not eliuracter- 
ised by much literary merit, and are popular 
rather thou scholarly. 

Paterson’s puhlicntions, other than those 
mentioued,were; 1. ‘TlieOhitof the Church 
of St. John the Baptist at Ayr,’ with a trans- 
lation and historicol sleet eh, 1848. 2. ' Tho 
Poems of the Sempills of Belt rues,’ with notes, 
1849. 3. ‘The Poems of William Hamilton 
of Bangoiir,’ with a life of tho poot, 1860. 
4. ‘Memoir of James I'TUaiis, idculptor,’ 186 4. 
6. ' Origin of tho Scots and of the Scottish 
Laiiguagp,’18D6 ; 2nd od, 1 868. 6. ‘ Ilistory of 
thefiegalityofhrussolbui‘g]i,’1867, 7, ‘Wal- 
lace and hh Timas,’ 1868, ond sovoral subse- 
quent editions. 8. ‘ The Life and Poems of 
william Dunbar,’ 1860. 9. A. Orawfurd’s 
' The Hiintly Casket and other Poems,’ 1861. 

10. ‘ James the Fifth, or tho Cudeman of Bal- 
lengich, his Poetry and Adveiituros,’ 1801. 

11. ‘The History of the Oounties of Ayr and 


Wigton,’ 1863. 12. ‘ A Contribution to His- 
torical Genoalogy; The Breadalbaue Succes- 
sion Case — how it arose and how it stands,’ 

1863. He had also some shore in the pro- 
duction of P. 11. M'Kirlie’s ‘History of the 
Lauds and then Owners in Galloway,’ 1870, 
about which he had a dispute wit h the author. 

[Autobiogr. Eominisoenoos, 1871 ; Irving;’s 
Eminent Scotsmen ; Brit. Miis. C.if ] T. P. II. 

PATERSON, JOHN (1632-1708), the 
last archbishop of (Hasgow, born in 1032, was 
eldest son of John Paterson, bishop of Bois, 
The father, born about 1604, graduated at 
Aberdeen in 1624, and was appointed to the 
church of Foveran, Aherdaeushire, in 1 632. 
He refused to sign the covenant of 1630, and 
fied Boutli to the king. In J uly of the follow- 
ing year, however, he recanted in a sermon 
bmorc the general asbembly, and was rest ored 
to his church iit Foveran. Ho was a member 
of tbu commission of the assembly in 1644, 
1646, 1618, and 1649, and in 1661 he was 
named a commissioner for the visitation of 
the university of Ahordoon. In LU4‘J he had 
left Fovoran to become minister of Ellon in 
Abordeenshire. lie was among the bene- 
factors oontributing to the oi-cctioii of anew 
building at King’s Oollogo, Aberdeen, in 
1658 (Fasli AberionemsB, ^alilina Club, 

1864, p. 641). In 1651) he was tranmted to 
the ministry of Aberdeen (tho third charge). 
In 10t!2 lio was promoted to llio bis1iO])ric of 
Hose, being cousoorated on 7 hJay. TIo died 
m January 1679, looving, besides tho iii'cli- 
bisliop of (llftsgow, tleoi-gfl, of vSeiifiuld, com- 
missary ; Sir William of ( tmntoii, hart., clerk 
to tho privy councili Tliomus; Rohorl, prin- 
cipal of Marischal College, Aberdoon ; and a 
dauglitev Isabella, who married Kemioth 
Macniunxio of Siiddiu (Qoiiiioir, Scot'' Affairs, 
Bpaxhino , Mmxoriak, and Diary ufi he Lairds 
qjfl/mh'e, all published by IIieSpal(liiu>01iih; 
(luTinuH, VllcinoiVsj Saoii',I'hi/» Hce/. iS'coA 
iii. 464, 002, 607). 

The son Johiij who may possibly have 
made some prolimiiiary studies at Eiiig’s 
College, Ahordeen, was admitted as a stu- 
dent of theology ot St. Andrews on 1 3 March 
1066, and ho Is entered as regent in St. 
Loonavd’s College under dote of 8 Eeb, 
1668, indioaling that he had taught the 
junior class in Uie preceding yew (informa- 
tion JVoin Mr. J. M. Anderson, keeper of 
the rooords at St. Andrews). Tie probably 
continued to toaoh there until called to 
succeed his father (not without soma oppo- 
silioii, Synod Iteeords of Aberdeen, Spalding 
Club, 1846, p. 260) at Ellon onO Nov. 1069, 
to which chai'go ho was admitted before 
]6July 1000. On24 Oct. 1602 ho was elected 
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bythe townoounoil of Edinburgh aaminister on suspicion of holding ooireapondanoo Vfl. 
of the Tron Church, and was admitted tho eiiled court, and to have been imprisnuj 
4 Jan. following. From that ch^e ha was in Edinburgh Castle. The authority for^ 
promoted to the deanery of the High Kirk statement is not given; and a further stat 
on 13 July 1672, and was admitted a burgess ment that he remained in prison until 1701 

and guild-brother of the city on 13 Nov. is incorrect, as, at some date previous to 169" 

1678. He strongly opposed the proposal of ho was banished from Scotland to Enffland' 
the more moderate party in the Scottish and was restrained to London. Amons ta 
church in 1674 to hold a national synod. paperaofttheEarlofEosalynotDysartlfou«* 
Through the influence of his patron, the {Hist. MSS. Comm. 1871, 2ud Hep. p. 193 ! 

Duke of Lauderdale, be was appointed on there is a journal kept by Paterson in' London 

20 Oct. 1674 to the see of Ghillow^, but in 1696-6, in which he records interviews 
was not consecrated until May 1676 at withstateamenwhilosoekingpermisaionfroin 
Edinbumh (Lawsost, Hist, qf Scottish Epi- Williamlll to returnto Scotland. Leavewas 

seopaZ Ghurch, p. 34; Gbtjb, Ecel. Hist, of at that time refused, and he was also forbidden 

Scotl. iii. 249). For a few years father and to reside in any of the northern counties ol 
son were thus occupants of Scottish sees at England. He was, however, shortly aftsN 
the same time. On 27 Sept. 1078 ha was wards permitted to return to Edinburgh and 
appointed a privy councillor. Ha was trans- probably regained complete liberty upon tb 
lated to Edinburgh on 29 March 1679. In BCceBsionofQueenAnneinl702. Inttaatyear 
the previous January he had obtained license he wrote a letter from Edinburgh to Biion 
from the king to reside in Edinburgh, on the Compton of London on the subject of tolenf 
ground that he had not a competent manse tion for the episcopal clergy. He exerted 

ox dwelling-house in Galloway (SinraBBS, himself in the LoUo wing years, together with 
I^c(f SharpCf-^.HSSi). A pension of lOOZ. the other Scottish bishops, in endeavouring to 

per annum was granted him on 9 July 1680. obtain grants from the government for lief 

tie is found assisting on 16 March 1684-5 of poor clergymen, as well as some allowance 

at Lambeth at Soncroft’a consecration of for themselves out of the revenues of their 
BaptistLevinzfq.v.lthebishopof Sodorand sees. Itwas theqneen’s intention that snob 
Man. On 20 July 1686 an order was made grants should be made, but it was not carried 
for an annual payment to him by the city of mto real eftect, except with regard to Bishop 
Edinburgh of twelve hundred moi'ks until Alexander Boss [q. v.l of Edinburgh and 
the city ^ould build him a house and chapel. Paterson himself. On 7 Dec. 1704 Paterson 
He went to London in February 1080, re- and Bishop Rose, with others, accredited Dr. 
turning at the end of March to give the mng Robert Scot, dean of Glasgow, as an agent to 
assurances that the bishops would support make collections in England. Their Tetters 
his proposed toleration, although it was re- with a list of contributions, were printed in 
ported by the Duke of Hamilton in the fol- 1804 in the ‘Antiquarian Communications of 
towing year that he was not in favour of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society’ (ii. 228- 
such an entire repeal of the penal laws as 231). At the beginning of 1706 ho went to 
the king desired {flist. MSS. Cbmm. 11th Loudon to personally approach the queen on 
Rep. App. vi. p. 176). He was rewarded by the subject. He was favourably received, and 
heii^ nominated to the see of Glasgow on obtains a promiso of 1,600Z. annually, out of 

21 Jan. 1687, upon the illegal deprivation which Georgo Lockhart [q. v.l of Oamwath 
of Arohhif-hop Alexander Cairnoross [q. v.] charges him with securing 400Z. for himself, 
On 29 Jan. 1088 he preached athonltsgiving although he was then worth 20,0004, or, ss 
sermon at Edinburgh for the queen’s being the ardibishop of Canterbury reported (ao- 
with child, in which he mentioned that sho cordingtoPaterson’8Ownatatement),80,0b0Z. 
often spent six hours at a time on her knees But Paterson declared that he never bad a 
in proyer. At the Revolution he, with the third of the latter sum. On 26 Jon. 1706, 
majonty of the bishops, adhered to J ames II. in consequence of the number of surviving 
At the meeting of the estates in April 1689, bishops beingreducod to five, he, with Bi^opa 
when nine bishops were present, of whom Rose and Douglas of Dnnblanc, conseorat^, 
seven were against dedaring the throne va- in a private chapel in his own house at Edin- 
cant, ‘the Bishop of Glasgow made a long burgh, Bishops Fullarton and Sage. He died 
discourse of passive ohodieuce’ (f 6 . 12th Rep, in his house on 9 Deo. 1708, and was buried 
kpp. vii. p. 237). He remained in Edin- on the 23rd in the Chapel Royal of Holytood, 
mrgh, living i^rivaoy, after the Revolution, at the east end of the north side, at the foot 
lut IB said in W. Nolson Clarke’s preface to of Bishop Wiehort’s monument. 

1 ‘Oollootion of Letters,’ &o. (Edinburgh, His character has boen represented by 
1848, p. xxxi), to have been arrested in 1692 enemies in the blackest colours. He deposed 
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"mineMtej Ninian Pater&on, in l(38d, from 1089, aro priuLod Irom the Tiuuior MSS. Jh 

ra ministry et Dunfermline for aociibin^ him tho Bodleian Library in Dr. "W. Nelson 

“i 3 itgi.y, ■William Ronr, in lu8 oontiuua- Olarko’a ‘Oollectiou of LeUurs relating to 
fEoberLBIair’a ‘Life’ (published by tho the Churoli in Sootlaml,’ Edinburgh, 1848. A 
Wotliw Society in 1848, p. B4S), calls him letter to Lnudordalo, 4 June 1074, ag-aiust 
‘one of the most notorious liars of hie time, a national synod, and another, of 17 June 
nd a vicious, base, loose liver ; ' and l?Irk- J 080, about debatos m tho council, aro in 
IrmfjB.id.^tJtBChurcJhofSMtlamliXSni'p, Mr. O. Airy’s ‘Landerdnlo Papers’ (Oamd. 
1921 records some gross storioa against him. Soc. 1886, iii. 46, 1 991. His attestation, dated 
(leorice Ridpath ( JZ. 170 1) [4. v.]_dedicates to S Jan. 1 70.1, of a copy made by him of Rur- 
Wminthemostscun-ilouslyabusivo terms liis net’s ‘ Arauments for Divorce ’ is printed in 
‘ Answer,’ published in lGi)3,to the ‘ Scottish John Modty’s ‘ Momoira,’ 1733. Alettor to 
Presbyterian Eloquence,’ and acensos him of tho Duke or Hamilton, 13 Feb. 1703, sending 
3C.melalous offonoea. And these charges are a copy of Sir .T. ’Purner’a obsorvations on 
found iso in Scottish pasquila of the time. Bishop Guthrie’s ' aillie Memoirs,’ is calen- 
He was eertainly actively engaged in all tho dared by the ‘ ITistorical MSS. Oommiasion,’ 
intoleiant measures of the govornmont, and 11th Hep. vi, 199. Several letters now at 
opposed, until the accession of James TI, the Edinburgh, assigned to him in the Second 
minting of oiiy induigBnoea._ But many of Tlejiort of the Oommission (p. 903), are really 
the charges brought against him wore clearly from his pvoduoessor at Glasgow, Alexander 
liballous,andDi'. Ale.xanclorh[onin((2. 171/)P) Burnet; and one to Laiiderdalo, among the 
fq.v.], in his reply to Hi dpnth’s pamphlet, siiys Malet Papers now in tlio British Museum, 
thatUhewoi’kl "is not so besotted as to think entorod in tho Fifth Kepnrt, pam 314, is 
thatthaarclihishopncedapartioularanswoTB.’ nob from him, but from James Hamilton, 
The acouaations, however, are so dortnite that bishop of Galloway. OorrP8]iondenco with 
it must bo feared they wore not allogothoi' Bishop Compton of Loudon in 1098-1707, 
nroundless. Lockhart of Oarinvathdoscri bos wliich reveals disputes with his co-bishops, 
Paterson as proud, hanclity, and avaricious, and relates to relief from Queun Anno, is in 
Nothing is known 01 any published writ- llawliuBon M8. 0. 985 in tlio Bodleian 
inga by hun, except (hat Kirkton mentions Library. 

S I. 186) a pamphlet which ' ho wrote to fix Tho name of his wife and the dale of 
r. Oats his popish plot upon the prosby- raarriago do not appear to be known. She 
terions, and so to divert tho inquiry from tho had died before 1690, in which year ho re- 
papists.’ This has not boon (raced. An cords in his diary an offer of marriage from 
anonymous pamphlot, published in 1703, Lady Warner. Ho speaks in sovoval lidtors 
contsins a vindication of a sormou by liiin on of his mimorons family, 
passive obedienoe. Ho was supposod to bo [in luldition to antlinvitina quoted above, Dr, 
about to write, in 1683, tlio life of Oharlos I, n. .Scntl’s Fasti Ecol. iScolicamc, pt. vi. passim ; 
being encouraged to do so by Oharlos it laindur of Tfountainhall’s Diary (Bannatyno 
(Lmm OT FornraAiNitaTiXi, Diary, p. 425). Club), pp. 20 1, 208, 301, 866, 708, 860 ; informo- 
Of Ids correspondonco much remains, in iirint tion kindly furnished by the Bishops of Glasgo w 
and manuscript. Somois to bo found among and ISdinbiuftli, Mr. Cf. P. Warner, and others.) 
the episcopal records forinoily kept at Glanal- 

mono, and now in (ho 'rheological Oollogo PATERSON, JOHN (1776-1866), mis- 
at Edinburgh. From I hoso some remarks by sioiuiry, third child of George Paterson of 
him on a copy which ho mado in 1680 of Dunloohor in tho parish of Old Kilpatrick, 
proposed inatAiotions approved by tho king noar Glasgow, was born at Duntochor on 
in 1670 with relntiouto occlesiastical affairs 26 Fob. 1776, and baoams a student at tho 
are printed, with the insl ructions, in iinivorsi(,y of Gla^w in 1798. He was at- 
Stephens’s ‘ Life of Archbishop Sharpe’ (pp. tractod liy tho religious revival which sprang 
430-8). In tho same volnmo (pp. 480-2) are out of tho pvoachiug of .1 ainos Alexander Ilal- 
a letter from him to Sharpe, of 0 May 1076 dano [q. v.J, and applied for admission inlo a 
(before his consecration), and a ' Ropro- oln-ssrorinodbythocongrogationallslatotrain 
sentation of the Evils of a further Indul- young men for tho ministry. Ho was sunt to 

f ence,’ dated 10 Feb. 1076 (pp. 499-604). Dundoo, and spent tho grontor port of 1800 
ive letters written to SancroCt in 1681-6, thoro, under (no caro of the Rev. W. Innes. 
one dated 20 Doc. 1688, excusing his com- Removing to Glasgow, ho on 6 July 1803 
pliance with King .James’s toleration, and became the minister of a chnroh whieh ho 
enolosiug a declaration made in 108() in had formed at Oambiislang, but ho rolin- 
favonr of a relaxation of thepouiil lows, and ([nished it on 17 Juno 1801, with tho inten- 
another on the prospects of the ohnrch in Uon of g'oing out as a missionary to India, 
von. XT. It H 
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Accordingly, on 27 Aiig., accompanied bj to her Iinsbiind in hia-wnrk at Su Petersbnnr 
his friend, Bbenozor Ilunaeraou [q. y.], he She died on 10 Jan._1820, leaving a daughta 
sailed for Denmark, with the intention of who becnnn- the wifo of Edward Baxta of 
going thence to India ; but finding it im- Kinealdrum. 

possible to earry out this intention, he re- Paterson was the author of: 1. < A Lptta 
mained in Noithern Europe, and became a to 11. H. Norris, containing Animadversions 
zealous and useful missionary there. Gra- on his ilcbpectful Letter to the Earl of 
dually his connection with the churches in Jjiverpool on the Subject of the Bible So- 
Edinburgh was dissolved, and ho was left ciety,’ 1823. 2. ‘The Book for every Land- 
to his own resources. lie remained in Don- Eominisconoea of Labour and Adventure in 
mark until after the bombardment of Oopen- the Work of Diblo Oiroulation in the North 
hagen in 1807, when he removed and settled of Europe and in Rn.ssia.’ Edited, with a 
in Stockholm. Here during the next five ‘ Prefatory hfemoir,’ by W. L. Alexander 
years he continued his labours among the 18C8. The ‘ Memoir ’ is on pp. xi-xxxy. ’ 
natives of the northern kingdoms. The [Nori-ic’sDimdoo Celohritics, 1873, pp ica i 
British and Foreign Bible Society attordod Swnii’.s Memoir of Mrs. PaU-vsmi, 1821. J 
him aid in cari-ying out his plans (though he j 

wos at no time the society’s salaried agent). 

In 1812 he removed to St. Petersburg, and PATERSON, NATHANIEL, D.D. 
on] Nov. 1817 ho received the degree of (1787-1871), author, was honi in the parish 
dnctor of theology from the university of of Kells, ICirkciulhriglit shire, in 1787, and 
Aho in Finland. In 1822 he willidrew was the eldest son of SValtei- Paterson, atone- 
from the Bviliah and Foreign Bible Society engraver, and grandson of Robert Patei-son 
and Prince Galilzin and other friends in fq.v.],‘01d Mortality.’ IJis mother wasMary 
St. Poturaburg requested him to eondiiot the Locke. He was i‘diicali‘d at BalmaoleUan 
aflairs of the Russian Bible Society. Tha where the only prize he is known to have 
Emperor Alexander granted him an annual giiinedwasonelbrcock-llglitiiig,tlienai'ecoff- 
salnry of sixlliousaiid roubles. Onthedeuth nised iicliool spoi-l. In 1 804, when siUeen 
of the eiiiporov the party in power raisi'd years of age*, he matrieiihited at Edinhmgh 
ohjeolionslolliooiroulation oflheaoripturoB. TTniver.'.ity, and slniliod for the ministryof 
Uitimttloly, in 1826, the Emjioroi’ Nicholna the church of Scot hind. In 1821 he became 
issued ukases suspending the ojierations of minister of Gulashiols, where ho wrote 'The 
the Bible Society, and placing the society Man8eGardon’(Glasgow,lB8G),aworkwhioh 
under the control of the Greek church, jiasscd through many editions. He enjoyed 
Thoroupon Paterson left Russia) but tho the friendship of Sir’ Waller Scott, hut after 
emperor treated him with great kindness, a timeexplaincd to Scott that the invitations 
and continued to him his pension for life, to Ahholsford being iisiinlly for Saturday, his 
During his I'esidence in Northern Eurojic preparation for Sunday sorvioes was inter- 
he was connected with the work of trans- feredwith. Sir Walter took no oflbuoe, but 
l.itiiigand printing port ions of the soripturoa theju'(‘forlh invited him on some earlier day 
into Finnish, Georgian, Icelandic, Lap- ofthewc'ch. ( )n 8 Feh. 1826 ho married Ma> 
ponose, Lettish, Moldavian, Russ, Samogi- gnret, daiiglilor of Roborl iiaidlaw, Scott's 
tian, and Swedish. friond, ami George Thomson, the Dominie 

On returning homo he settled in Ediu- Sampson of ‘Guy Mannoring,’ was one of his 
burgh, and served for many years as seore- most const ant visitors. Inl833)iewa8tians- 
tary for Scotland of the London Missionary lated to the charge of St. Andrew’s parish 
Society, also acting as chairman of the com- church, Glasgow. When, in 1843, tlie dis- 
mitlee of the Congregational Union. In ruptiontookplace in the church of Scotland, 
1860 he removed to Duiideo, where he oo- Paterson followed Dr. Chalmers ) and in the 
cnsioimlly preached. He died at Kincal- autumn of that year lie formed one of a de- 
drnm, lortorshire, on 6 July 1866. He putui ion to the north of England to explain 
married, first, ot Stockholm, on 31 Aug. tho jn-inoiples of the freo church and plead 
1809, Katrine Margaralo Hollinder, who its oauM*. In 1844 ho visited the southern 
died 7 March 1818, leaving two children, one pounties. At tho same time the many mem- 
of whom. Dr. Oeorge, horn 18 March 1811, bora of his congregation who with Mm joined 
became ooiigregational minister at Tiverton, the free church foriued the congregation 
Paterson miu*ried,Beoondly,onl9April]817, known as Free St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, of 
Jane, daug-hter of Admiral Samuel Greig, of which ho remained minister till his death, 
the Russian navy ) she was born in Russia on In I860 lie was choBOn moderator of the 
26 Got. 1783, and, from her Itnowledge of free ohureh assembly, tho highest honour 
Russ and Russian dialects, was of much help which that church can bestow. Ilis appear- 
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nnceinUslator years was hif-lily picturesque, 
ffis liair fell on bin slwuldors m wavy curls 
white as snow. He died at fflasgwv on 
06 April 1871. All Ids life occupied oe- 
tively with ministry, i»r. Paterson Iiacl also a 
teen interest in angling and meolianics. lie 
was a man of great geniality and eourtosy, 
and did mucli for tlio progress of the free 
churcli in the west of Scotland. lie puli- 
iWied several sermons and I raots. ITis por- 
trait by .John J. Napier, was exhibited m 
the ‘*01d Grlasgow ’ exhibition held in Glas- 
gow in 189(1. 

rLotters to his F.inuly by Nath. Piitoraon, 
D D with Memoir by tho lier. Alox. Anderson, 
1874 ; Hew Scott's rasti Eeol. Seotieivnm, ii. 661, 
ii). 26 ; private kaowlodgc.J W.O. B-k. 


PATERSON, ROBERT (1710-1801), 
• Old Mortality,’ son of Walter Paterson, 
former, and Margaret Scott, was born at 
Haggisba in the parish of Tlawiclt in 1716. 
He married Eliaobutb Gray, who had been 
at one time cook to Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick 
of Oloseburn, Dumfricashiro. Kirkjiatrick 
pvooured for Palcrsou from tho JJiiko of 
Queensborry a lease of a frui-stona quarry at 
fiatelttwbrigg in (ho parish of JJIorton. Tho 
higidandoro returning from England on thoir 
way to Glasgow in 1746-0 plundered Poter- 
son's house, and carried liiiu oil' as a iirlsonor 
owingto the V iolent opinioiiH lie had u-xpressod 
against ‘tho bloody and ivickod house of 
Stuart,’ and ‘ the ahomiuable horosics of Iho 
cliuiohof Romo.’ Paterson became a nioiubuc 
of the sect of hillmou or Oaraeronians |]8eo 
Oameroit, RiOitATn)], and contributod in a 
practical way to tho perpetuation of thoir 
views by cany ing gravusloncs from liis quarry 
to erect over the martyrs’ graves. Ultiiuatoly 
Ids religious zeal appears to have become a 
mania. Erom 1768 he neglnoted entirely to 
return to his wife and live children at Qalo- 
lawbrigg. At last Mrs. Paterson sent Ills 
eldest son, Walter, then only twelve years 
old, in search of his father, who was ulti- 
mately found working at some C'amoronian 
monuments in tho old Jcirkyard of Khkehrist, 
on the west side of tho Dee, opposite Kirk- 
cudbright. Paterson refused to return home, 
and continued his waudoring life until his 
death at Bankhill, near Lockerbie, on 14 Fob. 
1801. 

Dr. Laing was of opinion tliat Palorson died 
at Banicend, not Banlcbill, and that ho was 
intened in the churchyard of Oaorlavwook, 
where Messrs. A. & 0. ]31ack erected a tomb- 
stone to bis memory in 1869. His wife sup- 
ported her family by keeping a small Roliool. 

The self-imposed tosk of ropaiving monu- 
ments was thus Paterson’s sole occupation for 


over forty years, iloimted 011 a white pony, 
he traversed the whole lowlands of Scotland, 
receiving a hearty ■welcome at every Came- 
ronian liearlli, but maintaining a meianclioly 
demeanour befitfing his labours. ‘To talk 
of tibe exploits of the covenanters was the 
delight, as to repair tlioir monuments was 
the buainess, of bis life ’ (Suorr, Oiel Mor- 
tality). ‘Old Mortality’ had three sons: 
Robert, Walter, and John. The oldest son, 
Robert, long lived in Ualmaclollan, in the 
Glouhcns of Galloway. Waller, who was a 
stonc-carvor, like his father, died there on 
9 May 1812, and was tho fatlu'r of Lius Rev. 
Nathaniel Paterson rg. v.l .John wont to 
Amorioa in 1776, and sottled in Baltimore, 
lie is sometimes said to have been the father 
of Elizabeth Paterson of Baltimore who 
married Jerome Boiiaparlo, afterwards king 
of Weslphnlitt. Tho story, however, is quite 
orronpouR, MadameBonapmte’s father having 
boon William Paterson from Tiihal , 00 . Done- 
gal. Tho theme of Scott’s novel of ‘Old Sfor- 
tality’ ivim suggested by Palersiin’s career. 

[Iiitrod. to Old Mortality,' lotteivi to his Family 
by Nttlh. Palorann, D.D., 1874.] W. G. B-k. 

PATERSON, SAMUEL (1728-1802), 
bookseller and auctioneor, was born 17 March 
1728. Ills father, a woollendvaper in tho 
parish of St. Paul, Oovent Garden, London, 
died in 1740, and young Paterson ■wont to 
Fi'anco. About 1748 ho opeuod a shop op- 
poRitc Durham Yard, in tho Strand, and im- 
ported foreign books; at that time Paul 
Vaillantwns the only other dealer in foreign 
literature in London. Paterson published 
a fow books, among them Mrs. Oharlotte 
Lonnox’s llrst work, ‘ Poeins on several Oc- 
casions,’ in 1747. lie continued the buei- 
uess without groat success until about 176.'!, 
when he commoucod as auctioneer at Essox 
ITouso, formerly the residonoo of Sir Or- 
lando Bridgman, in I'lssex Street, Strand. 
Ho BiibBoquontly had a room in King Stroi't, 
Oovent Garden, afterwards oocupiod by 
Messrs. King, Oollins, & Obapman. His 
stock in trade was sold off in 1708 and 1769. 
‘He wttR tho I'lU'lioRt auctioneer who sold 
books singly in lots; tho first bidding for 
which was sixpence, the advance threepence 
oaclibiddiug until five shillhigswero offered, 
when it ran to sixpence’ (Suits, Nollekena 
mid Im Timea, 1839, ii, 279). 

Besidos the catalogues of uis own sales, ho 
acted ns calaloguor for other auctioneers. 
He woe one of tho first in England to pro- 
duce good oloBsified catalogues, with careful 
cloRcriiJlions of the contents. Among the 
many oxcollent .sale-oat alogiies duo to him 
arc those of the libraries of Sir Julius Ooesar 

II II 2 
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(1767), Sylvauus Morgan (1760), Robert 
Nelson (1760), James Parsons (1769), James 
West, P.R.S. (1773), -William Fletewodo 
(1774), E. Rowe Mores (1779), Topbam 
Beauoierk (1781), George Costard (1782), 
Thomas Orofits (1 783), llaireo Pinelli (1789), 
John Strange (1801), H. Fagel of tho Hague 
(1802). 

In 1776 he visited the eontinent and 
brought badi a largo collection of books 
doicnbed in 'BibliothecaUniveiaoliaSelecta, 
methodicaUy digested with an index,’ 1786. 
For some years no was librarian atBowood 
to Lord Shelburne, fii-st marquis of Lans- 
downe. In November 1 794 ho writes of tho 
’exti'eme agitation’ he had ‘been in for a 
considerable time in abstracting and index- 
ing my lord’s private papers ’ (NioaoiiS, Lit, 
Anccd. viii. 483). 

llo had an impediment in his speech, but 
this did not prevent him from delivering 
a series of lectures on Shakespeare's plays, 
which were attended by Steevens, Malouo, 
and Barry. Ho was an honest man and an 
excellent bibliographor, but constantly failed 
in business, ns he always preferred rouding to 
selling books. ‘Perhaps wo nover had a 
bookseller who know so much of the content s 
of books generally, and he was particularly 
well acquainted with our English poets’ 
( Gent M(tg. 1 802, ii. 1076). Jolinson wrote 
of him as ‘a man for whom I have long had a 
kindness ’ (BoswdlIi, ed. Hill, id. 90), 

and was godfather to Paterson’s son Samuel, 
whom he befriended on several occasions (i6. 
iv. 269). Ilis original works were not re- 
markable. 

Paterson died in Norton Street, 29 Nov. 
1802, in his seventy-fifth year. He married 
a Miss Hamilton about 1746 ; she died on 
26 Nov. 1790. IBs eldest son, Charles, a 
lieutenant of marines, died at Chatham on 
14 Deo. 1779, in his twentieth year. His 
second son was John, and the third, Samuel 
Paterson the younger, who was assisted by 
Johiisou, was an artist, and exhibited a por- 
trait at the Royal Academy in 1789 (Qxuvjjs, 
Dictionary, 1884, p. 179). ' One of his daugh- 
ters, Margaret , married James Pearson [q. v.], 
the glass-stainer. 

Paterson wrote: 1. ‘Anolher Traveller 1 or 
Cursory Remarks and Triticol Observations 
ma de upon a Journey through part of the Ne- 
tliorlands in 1766, by Ooryat Junior, ’London, 
1767-9, 4 paTt8in2volB.sm. 8vo; ‘second edi- 
tion corrected,’ London, 1769, 12mo (senti- 
mental travels in the manner of Sterne, ofvery 
poor quality). 2. ‘ Bibliotheca Anglica Ou- 
riosa : a Catalogue of several thousand printed 
Books and Tracts (chiefly English) collected 
with a view to a History of English Lite- 


rature,’ London, If 71, 8vo. 8, ' Joineriana 
or the Book of Scraps,’ London, 1772, 2 vou' 
sm. 8vo (misoeUttiieous essays, anonymoual 
4. ‘The Templar,’ London, 1778(apBrio(licai 
of which only fourteen numbeis were pab- 
lislied, the last in December 1778; desi^d 
SR a protest against the advertising of eede- 
siastical offices and places of trust under 
Mvernment). 6. ‘ Speculations on Law and 
Lawyers, applicable to the Manifest Hard- 
sliips. Uncertainties, and Abusive Practice 
of the Common Law,’ London, 1788, Svn 
(on the dangers of personal arrest for debt 
previous to any verification). 

[Obituary Notices in Gent. Mag. 1802, pt. u, 
1074, and £urope.in Mag. 1802, pt. ii! 427 ' 
see also Ghalmors’s Gen. Biogr. Did xviv. 186.! 
189 ; Dibdin’s Bibliomania, 1842, p 441 . 
ohols's Lit. Auord. vole. ii. iii. iv. t. vi. nil riii 
ix.; Notes and Q,ueriae,ltliscr.i.23; limperlnv's 
Eneylopie Ub, 1842, p. 812 ] 11 . 

PATERSON, THOMAS (1780-18B6), 
lieutenant-general, was tbe son of Robeit 
Paterson of Plowlimtls, Ayrsbire, He en- 
tered tbe royal artillery as second lieutenant 
1 Deo. 1796. After Rorving in Canada and 
tbe -West Indies from_ 1796 to 1804, and 
becoming second captain 19 July 1804, be 
took part iu the expedition to Oopeiibagen 
under Lord Cutboart in 1807. Hswas et- 
taclied to Baird’s division, and after the 
army had lauded it fell to him to keep tbe 
Danish gunboat a in check with his 9-poan- 
ders, wbde batteries were being tliroivnnp 
for the bombardment. He became captain 
1 Feb. 1808, and in tbe following year he 
served in the -Walcboren expedition. He 
was given a brevet majority 4 J une 1814, and 
became lieutenant-colonel in tbe regiment 
0 Nov. 1827, and colonel 10 Jan. 1837. In 
18.36 he was made superintendent of the 
Royal Military Repository at Woolwich. 
He was promoted major-general 9 Nov. 
1816, and lieutenant-gcncrifl 30 June 1864, 
having become a colonol-commandont of the 
royal artillery 16 Aug, 1860. He died at 
■Woolwich on IS June 1866. 

[Royal Military Oalendar; Irving's Book of 
Scotsmen ; Kano’s List of Artillery Officeis.] 

E. H. t, 

PATERSON, WILLIAM (1058-1719), 
founder of the Bank of England, sou of Jolm 
Patorson of Skipmyre, in tbe old ppkb of 
Trail Qatt now merged in that of 'Ilinwald, 
Dumfriesflbire, by bis wife Elizabelli (Bethia), 
was bom there in April 1668. The farm- 
house where he was horn was pulled down 
in 1864. The story that ‘he came ftom 
Scotland in his younger years, with a pack 
onhis hack,’ and •Unviiigtravell’dthiscountry 
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for some years,' became first a misaionar;r 
then n buccaneer m the West Indies, is 
not supported by evidence of any vniue 
Defend of the Scots abdicating Danm, 1700, 
nn 3 8 ' of* Caledonia, or the Pedlar turn'd 
Yr'tfbumt ; Liitra, Fugitive Pieces of Scottish 
Poefw, 2nd ser.) He was ' bred in England 

^jamvi^u.c^’iC!lerhofPmicutk'sM^ 

n 01) and lived for some time at Urislol with 
a kinswoman of his mother, from whom ho 
is said to have received a legacy. Until 
the levolution of 1688 ho ‘had experience 
abroad and at homo in matters of gonornl 
trade and revenues ’ (Paterson’s 'Memorial 
to George I,’ dated 8 Morch 1714-15 quoted 
by Bahotstdb), going for several years ‘in 
person’ to the West Indies, where hie re- 
putation was so great that at the time of 
ae Darien expedition it was said that ‘ whoi'- 
ever he should bo settled, thither the people 
would throng from all the pliintations to 
ioin him.' He also formed connections with 
New England. lie become a mombor of tho 
urMutnnt. Taylors’ Company by redemption 
on 16 Nov. 1081, and was admitted to the 
livery on 21 Oct. 1889. In 1088 ho look 
part with those who wore planning tho ro- 
volution, being 'much in tlio coflSo-liouscs 
of Amsterdam’ at this timo (Uaitwistihi). 

By 1691 he had acquired great induence in 
the city and a considerable fortune. In July 
and August of that year, ho, with Michnol 
Godfrey and other merchants, proposed to 
th^overnment the foundation of < ho Hank 
of ^igland,poiutingout at the samo timo tho 
necessity of restoring the ourronoy. Of tho 
whole scheme Paterson was ‘ chief projector.’ 
But, in spite of repeated applications to tho 
govornmenl, nothing was done for tUvoo years. 
In J^anuary 1092 Paterson was the principal 
witness before the parliamentary cominittco 
appointed to receive proposals for raising 
supplies. He conducted tho negotiations 
between the government and the morchants 
who mmed the proposals, and stated that 
‘himseu and some others might come up to 
advance 600,000f.' (Journals of the Home of 
Commons, X. 831, 832). On the foundation 
of the bank in 1604 ho hociimo a diroclor, 
with aqiudijicatiou of 2,000/. But tho hank 
reelisedhie wishes ‘but lamely. . .and far 
from, the extensive nature and other publick 
advantages concerted in the proposition’ (An 
Unmry ... By the Wednesday's Club in 
Fnday Street, 1717, p. 08). In 1000, on a 
difference with his oolleaguos, when he was 
outvoted, ho sold out and voluntarily with- 
drew from the diroctorato. On 12 Pob. of 
that year he mado pi' 0 ]iosals for tho con- 
solidation of the Oity of London orphan fund 
which were not aoooptod. Ho had 4,000/. 


invested in the fund, which was 'of very 
groat moment to him’ (j4 State of Mr. Pater- 
son's Claim upon the Bgtiivalenl). He also 
took part in the Hampstead Water Company, 
a scheme for supplying north London with, 
wat er from reservoirs southof thoHampstead 
and Highgato hills, and in December 1693 
tlie oity granted him a licoiiso to lay pipes 
for supplying water to tho inhabitants of 
fionthwark (SnAErBj XondoM and the JKmg- 
do7n, ii. 682). At this timo ho hud a house 
in the parish of St. Giles ■m-lhc-fields. 

Meanwhile Falorsou had matured his 
schome, first formed in 1681, for the founda- 
tion of a colony in Darien. Originally in- 
tending 1 o start a company diflbiing in its 
constitution from any of the existing English 
trading companies, he had made overtures 
to the oloolov of Brandenburg and the cities 
of Embdcn and Bremen. In 1096 ho went to 
Scotlaudj whore Andrew Eletcher [q. v.] of 
Saltoim inlioduced him to members of the 
administration, and his scheme was eagerly 
taken up. raterson himself framed the first 
draft ot the act ostablisUmg thr Scottish 
Africa and India Company (26 J uno 1005). Ho 
raised 300,000/., the maximum fixed for any 
one subscription in England, and 400,000/. 
in Scotland, besides obtaining subscriptions 
from abroad; ho lihusolf subscribed 3,000/. 
But prossuto by Spain, Eranoe, and Holland 
oempclledthoEuglishgovernmenttopulilicly 
withdraw their si ipport j the En ghshsubsorip- 
tions had to bo abandoned, aixd an impeach- 
ment on a Icchiiicul point of infringenicut of 
the oot of 1696 was cominmred, but oftor- 
wnrds dropped, against Pat orson and twenty- 
two members of tho company. X’atoraon had 
engaged in tho company’s service on thopro- 
miso (6 Nov. 1096) of receiving 12,000/, in 
ready money and ttae per cent, of tlie profits 
for twonty-ono years, or on additionol 1 2,000/. 
He now gave up his busine.is in Loudon, 
which was ‘ considerable,’ and ‘growingupon 
him daily,’ and devoted himself entirely to 
tho compony’s mtoroBtSj on tho pronnso ol 
30,000/, But a resolution of the directors 
(6 Oct. 1000), which granted liiin only one 
fourth of tho stipulated sum, docs not appear 
to linvo bocn conOrmed by the general council 
of the company. Paterson was one of four 
direct, ora sent abroad in 1006 to settle the 
Iliimburg subscriptions. In ths following 
year ho and two others were oommissioned 
to pm’chnso stores for the o.xpodiUou with a 
sum of 25,000/. Tho agent employed by him 
to conduct the lluiinelal operation mado off 
with the money, and, though part of it was 
roeovoi'od and Paterson himson paid 6,000/. 
out of his own resources, a sum of more t lian 
8,000/. was lost . Paterson t heronpon ofierod 
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to leave the company altogether, or to go out 
iu the service of the directors, appropriating 
a large portion of his salary for their benefit. 
But his offer was not accepted, lie accom- 
panied the expedition in 1698; but as the 
management was entrusted to seven coun- 
cillors, who quarrelled amongst themselves, 
he had little infiuonce on the conduct of affairs, 
lie was seriously ill in Darien, and on the 
voyage to New Yorlc after the colony was 
abandoned. ‘ Trouble of mind’ deprived him 
temporarily of his reason. lie returned to 
Edinburgh on 6 Dec. 1699, and drew up a 
report, dated the 19th, to the directors of the 
company, who apMinted a committee to 
con& with him. For from abandoning his 
design, he tried repeatedly to revive it in 
a form which would enlist the support of 
England. 

On his arrival in London Paterson was 
hindly received hy William ITT (April 1701), 
with whom ho hud frequent private con- 
ferences on public credit and state affairs, 
and at whose request he put his proposals 
into writing. Paterson suggested (1) the 
provision of interest for the existing not ional 
debts ; (3) the regulation of the treasury and 
the exchequer, so as to leave no room for 
fraud 1 (3) strict inquiry from time to time 
into the conduct of all concerned iu the reve- 
nue; (4) a commission of inquiry into the 
state and the management of the national 
debt I (C) a "West India expedition, on the 
ground that ' to sBcuve the Spanish monarchy 
Irom Franco ... it was more practicable to 
make Spain and the other dominions in 
Europe follow the fate of the West Indies, 
Uian to make the West Indies, if once iu the 
power of Franco, follow the fate of Spain; ’ 
(6) union with Scotland, than which, he con- 
vinced William, ‘ nothing could tend more 
... to render this island great and con- 
siderable’ (Paterson’s letter to Godolphiu, 
12 Deo. 1709; An JSnquiiy . . . By tlio 
Wednesday' » CUd) in Friday Street, 1717, p. 
84). After the death of '\Villiam III he re- 
newed his proposals, with the addition of 
others, to Godolphiu, at the request of that 
minister. From this time until his death 
Paterson was frequently consulted hyminis- 
ter^, and employed hy them to devise moans 
of raising public supplies. From 1701 ho 
urged upon the government the financial 
measures which hocanie the basis of ‘ Wal- 
pole’s Sinking Fund ’ and the great schomo 
of 1717 for the cousolidation and couvei'sion 
of the national debt. In 1 703 ho proposed, if 
indeed he did not actually cstahlish, a public 
library of eommeroo and finance, for ‘to this 
necessary and it’s hoped now rising study of 
trado there is requisite not only as complolo a 


coUeotion as possible of all hooka, panmhkt. 
and schemes relating to trade . . . angjS 
or modei-n, hut likewise of the beat iiisto^' 
voyages, and aoooimts of the states, laws 
cuetoms of oouiitries, that from them it’C” 
be more clearly . . . understood how ^ 
wars, conquests . . . plenty, want, good o, 
had management, or infiiieiico of goveiuiueni 
. . . have more immediately affected the rhe 
and decline of the indiislry of a people ’(t 
Oatologiie of Books . . . collected bYWillLm 
Paterson, Esq.,’ Ilarl. MS. 4684, Britlrns i 
In 1706 he engaged in a oontroverov wiit 
John Law (1 67I-1729) [q . v.], and pre^ted 
the adoption of an inconvertible paper cun 
reiicy in Scotland. 

Paterson not only published an able pan. 
phlet in favour of the union of England and 
Scotland, but ho had a ‘groat share’ in 
framing the articles of the treaty relating to 
trade and finance. lie was also empWed 
with Bower and Gregory, iu the ealonlation 
of the equivalent, for which he received 2001, 
lie wont to Scot hind in 1706, and remained 
there until the end of the negotiations, wait- 
ing upon ministers, explaining tlie treaty 
and smoothing away dllficulties. Onsottho 
last acts of the Scottish parliament (26 ihreh 
1707) was 1 o recommend him to Queen Anne 
‘for his good service ’ (DnjroUi/ZMtoiyo/ttj 
Union, p. 626). 'rhoiigh the people of Dnm- 
IVicB had suffered much from the fafinre of 
the Darien schomo, and had been violently 
opposed 1.0 the nniou, they returned I’ate^ 
son, -with Williimi Jolmstouii, to the fet 
united parliament. But the house dccid^ 
tliat it was a doiihlo return, and Paterson 
woe unseated (LuttuhiiL, IJrirflieltttm,-n, 
878). In the aocoimls of the Scottish 
Africa Oompony’s debt to ho provided for 
out of the oqiiivaloiit, Patorsoms claims hod 
been omitted. Tie repeal udly urged bis 
claims, without success. In 1713 the com- 
mnuB reported in his favour, and passed a 
hill, which was thrown out hy thelardB,m- 
propriating to him the sum or 18,0001 He 
did not receive the nionoy until 1716, when 
a bill, supported hy the king, was passed 
without oppo.sition. From 1703 until his 
death ho residud in Queen Square, West- 
minster, whore ho was one of the higher rate- 
payers. Ho iippeiirs to have been inrediioed 
ciroumstanccs until ho received the Darien 
indemnity, and is said to have taught mathe- 
matics and navigation. Tie was paid, how- 
ever, small sums for Horvicos in the monage- 
jnenti of the iSoiith Hun Coinpnny, and he 
retained an interest iiilhelTamp.stoad'Wetw 
Company. Ho died in January 1719. His 
will w'as yiroved at Doolors’ Commons on 
22 Jan. 1719 (O.S.) 
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Paterson mamed, first, Elizabetli Tiimer, The only known portrait of Paterson is 
widow of Thomas Brid^, minister of the tlia pen-and-ink wash-drawing in the British 
flospel in Boston, New England (she died 1 Museum Uh. 10403, f. i b), executed in 1708, 
More his return to England); seoondly, | thedateoithetraiiscriptionof'TwoTveutises 
Hannah Kemp, widow of Samuel South, by j relating to the Union ... by William I’ater- 
whom he had one son. Ills second wife and son, Usq.,’ to which Lt is prefl-xed. 
child died in Darien. By his wiU, signed^ at (Notes kindly supplied by Archibald Constable, 

■Westminster on 1 July 1718, and certified asq.; authorities quoted, end Bannister’s Life and 
onSJulyattheShipTavern, Without Temple Writings of Patoraon ; Corstares' Statu Papers, 
Bar he left legacies to his step-children, the pp. 68 1, 636, 646, 665 ; Burnet's History of his 
children of his sister Janet Moujisoy, and to own Time; Clerk of Penicuik’s Memoirs (Seot- 
tis sister Elizabeth, who married John Pater- tishllist. Hoc.), iriii. 61; Dariou Papers (Bau- 
son the vounger of Kinharvey. The legacies niityne Club) ; Ilist. MSS. Oomm. 1 Ith Kcp. App. 
tThL Scottish relatives were never paid, as ^ f 304; Boyer’s Politol State, 1711, p. 470; 

MiKt debts’ he was forced to contract in Momoirs of Gratt Britain and Ire- 

all his estate. tn AcoountofSeotlimd.-Bcott’sTalDSofaOrand- 

Paterson published anonymouHly : 1 . ‘ Con- 
ferences on the Public Debt s. By ■"’- 
nesday’s Club in Eriday tdtroot, 


1605, 4to. 2. ‘A Letter to a Member of the 


s Biogr, , 

, _ Miiophorson’s Annuls of Commerce, ii. 667 sqq. , 

late Parliament, eoiieernmg the Dobla of the Maemihiy’s Hist, of England, 1882, Svo, vii. 123, 


viii. 196 sqq. ; Piigiiii’s Hirtliplaco and Piirentiipn 
of William Paterson , Burton’s. Scot Abroad, ti. 278 
stjq. ; McDowall’s Hist, of Dumfries, pp. 632-6 ; 

w-irn-ii-'™ I- n„ii» 


Nation,’ London, 1701. o. ‘ I’nqiOHalH iind 
Heasous for constituting a Council of Triulo,’ 

Edinborgh, 1701, Idmo. 4. ‘ England’H , . . _ , 

oreat Concern, in the pBriiolunl aulllomeni MoKevlio’s Lands and their Owners m Gallo- 
of a Commission of Accounts. . . . With a 280; MoCullooh's Litcmtnro of 

discovery of some notablo frauds committed 
in coUecting the supplies,’ Loiuhm, 1702, 

4to 6. 'The Occasion of acotliind’s Decay of Bnel^d, 1 . 44,60,71 ; Marhn’sStorirs 
in Trade, with a piropor uxjiedioiit for re- 
covery thereof, and tho moroashig our 
Weolth,' 170(5. 0. ‘Au Essay, oont'oriiing 
Inland and Foreign, i’ublick and I’riviito 


of Banks and Bankers, pp. 12-10; Bogeis’a 
First Nino Tears of the Sunk of England, pp. 
2, 2‘2, 148. Paterson is tho hero of Eliot 'War- 
hurton's novel Darien, or the Moichant Prince, 

. an historical romanco, London, 1852; and to 

Trade; together with some overtures how a Paterson is dodiented Paul Coq’s treatise La 
i,ninnanT nr national trade inav bo ooltsti- Monuaio do Banque on I’cupbco et lo portefpiullo, 

Pfiris, 1863, to which is prefixed a memoir, in 


company or national trade may bo oniisti- 
tuted m Scotland, with the advantam's 
which will result therolVora,’ 1705. Tlie 
last two pamphlets were written in reply to 
‘Two Overtures humbly oilbrod to . . . John, 
Duke of Argyle [by John Law].’ 7. ‘An 
Enquiry into the Keasonablonoss and Consi*- 
quences of an Union with Scot land. ... By 
Lewis Medway. With observations tliora- 
upon, as communioatud to Lawrence i’liillijis. 
Esq., near York,’ Loudon, 1700, Svo. 8. ‘ An 
Enquiry int 0 the State of tho U uion of Great 
Britain and the Past and I’rosimt State of 
the Trade and Public licveniies tlioroof,’ Lon- 
don, 1717, Svo, Written, it is siiid, at Wal- 
pole’s request. Bannister also printed and 
nttblishedPaterson’s memorial toWilliam III 
(1 Jan. 1701), and his proposal fur sottling 
on the isthmus of Darien , roleasing the natives 
from the tyranny of Spain, and throwing open 
the trado of South America to all nations, 
1701 (Addit, MS. 124.37, Brit. M us.), ■with 
the title, 'Oeulroi America, Loncloii, Svo, 
1867; mprinted, ivitli some of Palorson’s 


■which full justice is done to Paterson’s Bupromo 
hasiiioss talonts.] W. A. S. H. 

PATERSON, WILLIAM (176B-1810), 
travoller and lieutenant-governor of New 
South WnloB, was bom on 17 Aug. 1766. He 
entered the army at an early age, but not 
boforo ho had developed a strong liking for 
natural history, ospeoialhr botany. Tho in- 
terest and patronage of Lady Strathmore 
enabled him to gratify these tastes, and be- 
fore entering upon active service he had 
made a series of e.xploring expeditions in the 
noLtemtot country. He loft England early 
in L777, arrived iit Oopetown in May, and on 
10 Cot., in company with Captain Gordon, 
made his first expedition, retaining lo Cape 
Town on 13 Jan. 1778. Flis second oxpedi- 
1 ion last ed from May to 20 Nov. 1778. flis 
third was into the district which ho called 
Calfraria, and claimed as hitherto unknown, 
end it lasted from 23 Boo, 1778 lo 28 March 


, 1779. Hisfourthjoiirupyocoiipiod him from 

oth6rworks,mBannistor'fl‘LLfoand Writings 18 Juno to 21 Doc. the same year. lie made 
of Paterson,’ 1860, sovoral fresh contributions to science, and is 
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to leave the company altogetlior, or to go out 
in the service of the directors, appropriating 
a large portion of his salary for their benefit. 
Bub his offer was not aeoeptod. He accom- 
panied the expedition in 1008; hut as the 
management was entrusted to seven coun- 
cillors, who quarrelled amongst themselves, 
he had little iimucncc on the conduct of ailairs. 
He was seriously ill in Darien, and on the 
voyage to New York after the colony was 
abandoned. ‘ Trouble of mind’ deprived liim 
temporarily of his reason. lie returned to 
Edinburgh on 6 Doc. 1009, and drew np a 
report, dated the 19th, to the directors of the 
company, who appointed a coinmittco to 
confer with him. Ear from abandoning his 
design, he tried repeatedly to revive it in 
a form which would enlist the support of 
England. 

On his arrival in London Paterson was 
kindly received by William HI (April 1701 ), 
with whom he had frequent private con- 
ferences on public credit and state alloirs, 
and at whose request he put his proposals 
into writing. Paterson suggested (l) the 
provision of interest for the existing national 
debts ; (3) the regulation of the treasury and 
the exchequer, so as to leave no room for 
fraud; (3) strict inquiry from t.imoto time 
into the conduct of all concerned in the reve- 
nue ; (4) a commission of inquiry into the 
state and the management of the national 
debt ; (6) a West India expedition, on the 
ground that Ho secure the Sjianiah monarchy 
from France , . . it was more practicable to 
make Spain and the other dominions in 
Europe follow the fate of the West Indies, 
than to make the West Indies, if once in the 
power of France, follow the fate of Spain ; ’ 
(6) union with Scotland, than which, ho con- 
vinced William, ‘ nothing could tend more 
... to render this island groat and con- 
siderable’ (Paterson’s letter to Godolpliin, 
12 Dec. 1709; An Enquiry ... By ills 
Wednesday’s Club in Friday Street, 1717, p. 
84). After the death of iVilliam III ho re- 
newed his proposals, with the addition of 
others, to Godolpliin, at the request of that 
minister. From this time until his death 
Paterson was frequently consulted hyniinis- 
ter-i, ^d employed by tJiom to devise means 
of raising public supplies. From 1701 ho 
urged upon the government the financial 
measures which hocamo the basis of ‘ Wal- 
pole’s Sinking Fund ’ and tbo great scheme 
of 1717 for tho cousolidation and oonvei'sion 
of the national debt, In 1 703 he proposed, if 
indeed ho did not actually establish, a public 
libi'dry of commerce and finance, for ‘to this 
neoessary and it’s hoped now rising study of 
trade there is requisite not only os comploto a 


collection OB possible of all hooka, pamphlet, 
and schemes relating to trade . . . “l 
or modern, hut likewise of the beat iiiatorie- 
voyages, and accounts of the states, laws and 
customs of countries, that from them it mav 
be more clearly . . . understood how ^ 
wars, conquests . . . plenty, want, good m 
bad management, or iiillueiicc of goveniment 
. . . have more immediately affected the rise 
and decline of the industry of a people ’ ^ 
Catalogue of Books . . . collected by WillLni 
Paterson, Esq.,’ llarl. MS. 4681-, Brit, Jius ) 
In 1706 ho engaged in a conlrnvemv wit'l 
John Law (1671-1729) [q. v.], and prewnW 
tho adopition of an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency in Scotland. 

Paterson not only published an able pam- 
phlet in favour of the union of England and 
Scotland, but ho had a 'groat alinre’ in 
framing the articles of the treaty relating to 
trade and finance, lie was also cmiiloyed 
with Bower and Gregory, in the calcalntiou 
of the equivalent, for whtoh ho roeeived 2001. 
IIo went to Scotland in 1706, and remained 
tliere until the cud of the negoliiitioua, wait- 
ing upon ministers, explaining the treaty 
and pmoothing away dilhcultles. One of the 

last acts of the Scottish parliament (26 lluch 

1 707) was 1 0 roeom m imd him in Qneen Anne 
‘for his good service’ (Di)POi3,/rMto)yo/tte 
Union, p. C26). Though the people of llum- 
frioB had BuffeTatl much from tho failure of 
tho Darien scheme, and had been violently 
opposed to the union, t.h(>y returned Pater- 
son, with Williom Johnsfouii, to tho flp,t 
united parliament. But thu bouse decided 
that it was a double rcUivii, and Patereon 
was unseated (LuTTiiT)r,T,, Brief Beltttm,y\. 
378). Tn the accounts of tho Scottiah 
Africa Company’s debt to bo provided for 
out of tho equivolent, Paterson’a claims had 
buuii omitted. lie repeatedly urged his 
claims, ivithout sucooss. In 1713 the com- 
mone reported In his favour, iiiid passed a 
hill, which was thrown out bytliolortls,ap- 
proprintiiig to him tho sum of 18,0001, lie 
did not receive tho money until 1716, when 
a bill, supported liy the king, was pMsed 
without opposition. From 170.‘i until his 
death ho resided in Queen Square, West- 
minster, where lie was ono of tho higher rate- 
payers. Ho apipottrs t o haws been iu reduced 
circumstances until he received the Darien 
indemnity, and is said to have taught mathe- 
matics and navigation. lie was paid, how- 
ovor, small sums for hervicos in the roansM- 
ment of tho Soulh Hen Oonipaiiy, ondhe 
ret iiiiicd an int ere, si in tho Hampstead Wata 
Company. Tfe died in Jaiiuarv 1710. His 
will was proved nt Doctors’ Commons on 
22 Jan. 1719 (O.S.) 
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Paterson maiTied, first, Elizaljutli Tumor, 
widow of Thomas IJriclna, minister of ilio 
ffosTiel in Boston, Now Englimd (hlio diud 
Lfore his return to England) ; secondly, 
HannshKemp, widow of Samuel South, hy 
whom he had one son. IIis sucoiul wife and 
child died in Darien. By his will, signed at 
Westminster on 1 July 1718, and cerlilied 
ondJuly at the ShipTaveruiWithoui Temple 
Bar he left legaoies to his slup-childrun, the 
children of his sister Janet hloiinst'y, and to 
his sister Elizabeth, who married J ohu Pater- 
son the younmr of Jiinharvey. Tho legaoies 
to his Scottish relatives were never paid, as 
the ‘just debts’ he was forced to contract in 
connection with his various sehonies iilisorhed 
all his estate. 

Patewon published anonymoiihly : I . ‘ Uon- 
ferences on the Public Debts. By tho Wed- 
nesday’s Club in Eriduy Street,’ Jioiidon, 
1696, 4to. 2. ' ALetter to nJMeinliur of tlie 
late Parliament, eoncurning tho l)elj(,s of tho 
Nation,’ London, 1701. li. ‘ Proposals and 
Reasons for coust.it uting a Council of 'I’radc,’ 
Edinburgh, 1701, 12mo. -1. ‘ Etiglmid’s 

great Concern, in tho poiiietuiil st'ItJomnnt 
of a Gomniisaion of AoooiiutH. . . . With a 
discoveiy of sorao notahhi frundh cuminiited 
in nnllontinir tllH Slltllllleh.’ Loilcloil. 1702. 



covery Uiereof, and tlui increusing our 
Wealth,’ 1706. 0. ‘An Essay, coiicoming 
Inland and Foreign, I’libltck and I’riviito 
Trade; together with some overtures how it 
company or national trudo may ho consti- 
tuted in Scotland, with tho advantages 
which will result therefrom,’ 1700. The 
last two pamphlets were writtmi in reply to 
'Two Overtures humbly oll'oi'od to . . . John, 
Dnifo of Argyle [hy .lohn IjOwJ.’ 7. ‘An 
Enquiry into the lloasonahh'npss and Uonsc- 
queucea of an Union with Scot laud. . . , By 
Lewis jRedway. With obsorvations thoro- 
upon, ascuminunicated to Luwrunce i’hiUijis, 
Kaq., near York,' IjOiuIou, 1 700, 8vo. 8. ‘ Aji 
E nquiry ini o the Stuto of the U i lion of Great 
Britain and the Past and Present Htiito of 
the Trade and Public iLovoimos thereof,’ L<m- 
don,^ 1717, 8vo. Writ ton, it is said, at Wal- 
pole’s request. Banuistor also printed and 
pablishedPaterson’s memorial toWilliam LU 
(1 Jon. 1701), and his qiroposnl for settling 
on the isthmus of Barlon, w'leasing tho natives 
from the tyranny of Spain, and throwing open 
the trade of Soul.h Aiuorica to all nations, 
1101 (Adilil. MS. I24;i7, Brit. iMus.), with 
the title, ‘Ocatral Ainoricti, London, 8vo, 
1867; reprinted, witli some of Patenson’s 
other works, inBannistor's ‘ Life and Wri tings 
of Paterson,’ 1800. 


I Tho only known portrait of Paterson is 
tho qien-and-ink wash-drawing in the British 
■ Afuaeum ( i7j. 10108, f. i 6), exeentud in 1708, 
the dateof t ho I ivtiiscrip tion of ‘ Two Treatises 
relating to the Union . . . hy William Pater- 
son, Esq.,’ to which it is pvoli.xed, 

[Notes kinilly supplied by Avehibiild Constable, 
esq. ; nntlioritiesqiiotoil, iincl Banruslor’sLifeiuid 
Writings of Pntorson ; Carstnros’ Statu Papers, 
pp. 68i, 035, 046, 655, Uurnut’s History of his 
own Tinio ; Clerk of Penicuik’s Memoirs (Scot- 
tish Hist. Soe.), xviii. 61 ; Darien Papers (Ban- 
natynoOlub); Hist. MSS. Oomm. lltliHep. App. 
V. p. 304; Boyer’s Political State, 1711, p. 470; 
Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain and Iro- 
Innd, vol. if. pt. iii. pp. 80-123 ; Laing’s Hislory 
of Scuthind, iv. 2-11) sijq. ; BiiicUi'r's Statistical 
Account of Scotland; Scott’s Talcs of a Grnud- 
fnllior (ed. Oiulell, 1816), cliiip. lix. ; Chambers’s 
Domestic Annals of Scoihuid, iii. 121, 124, J31 ; - 
Oli.imbers’s Biogr. Diet. od. Thomson, iii. 231-7 ; 
M.uspliorboii’s Annals of Comuierco, ii. 667 sqq. ; 
Macaulay’s Hist, of England, 1862, Byo, vii, 123, 
Viii. 190 sqq. ; I’ajnin’s Birlliplaco and Parentigo 
of William Paterson iliurton’sScol Abro,ul,ii.278 
Hi|q. : MeDowall’s Hist, of Diunfries, pp. 532-0 ; 
McKovlio’s Lands and their Owners in Oallo- 
way, iii. 72, 280; McOnlloch’s Literature of 
Pulilical Eeonomyi p. 160; Lawson’s History of 
Banking, pp. 07, 306-0; Pmucis’s Hist, of tho 
Ibuik of England, i. 44, 00,71 ; Martin’s StorieH 
of Banks and Bankers, pp. 12-10; Rogers’s 
first Nino Years of tho Bank of England, pp, 
2, 22, 148. Patorsou is the hero of Eliot War- 
burton's novel Dorioii, or the Morelmnt Prince, 
an historical romance, X,nndon, 1862 ; and to 
Patorsou is dedicated P.inl Coq's Irciitiso La 
Moiinuio do llanqnc im Tpspiicii ot lo portefuiiillo, 
P.irifl, 18G3, to which is prellxod a momulr, in 
which Ml justice is dono to Putorson's supremo 
huHinoss lulonts.'l W. A. S. H. 

PATBESON, WILLIAM (176fi-1810), 
travollur and houUmnnt-govornor of Now 
Soul li W ales, was horn on 17 A ng. 1766. 11 o 
oiitiTfd tho army at an early ago, but not 
befoni liu had duvuloped a strong liking for 
natural history, usqmcially botany. Tho iii- 
torosl and inilronuge of Lady Strallimoro 
enabled him to gratify these tastes, and bu- 
foro eiiUiring upon active service he had 
made a HorieHofe-vploring expeditions in the 
Hottentot country. He left England early 
in 1777, arrived at Capetown in Alay,and on 
10 Out., in oompany with Oaqitain Gordon, 
made his first expedition, rot lu'iiiiig to Cape 
Town on 1 8. Ian. 1778, Ills second expedi- 
tion lasted from May lo 20 Nov. 1778. Ills 
lliird was into tho district which ho called 
Caftraria, and claimed as Iiithorlo unknown, 
and it lostcd Awn 23 Deo. 1 778 lo 2.3 Alarch 
1 770, I'J is fo iirt li jon nicy occupiod him from 
IK Juno to 21 Doii. tlie samo year. He made 
suveriil frosli ountribulions to science, and is 
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croditod with having brought to England the 
flrbt giraffo-shiii ever seen there. The French 
traveler Le Vaillant several limes refers to 
his researches in high terms. 

Soon after his rolnm to England Paterson, 
was gazetted to tho 08th regiment (7 Oct. 
1781), and was sent to India, where he was 
at the siege of Oaroor in 1783. In 1786 tlie 
98th regiment was disbanded, and on 24 Sept. 
1787 he became a lieutenant in the 7Srd foot. 
In June 1789 he was one of tho lieutenants 
chosen to recruit and command a company 
of the New South Wales coips, which was 
formed in that year for tho purpose of pro- 
t acting the new convict settlement at Botany 
Bay. On 6 June 17b9 ha v.'as appointed a 
captain in the corps. It seem.s probable that 
he was introduced to this enterprise by Sir 
Joseph Banks, to whom he dedicated his 
book on Catfraria. Banks took a keen per- 
sonal interest in all that concerned the Iiilant 
colony. 

Paterson had married, and did not go out 
with the first draft of the corps, but with 
Philip Gidley King [q. v.], afterwards go- 
vernor, on the Gorgon, his wife accompany- 
ing him. They arrived in New South Wales 
in October 1791. After a few days’ stay in 
Sydney, Paterson was ordered to Norfolk 
Island, and was apparently stationed there 
ot intervals till the end of 1793. The chief 
event in this period of Paterson’s career was 
his exploration of the Hawkosbury river early 
in 1798 ; he ascended the rapids in small boats, 
where the governor had failed, and discovered 
and named the Grose river. He also found 
several new plants. The expedition lasted 
ten days. On 16 Feb. 1794 he was senior 
member of the court held at Sydney to inquire 
into the conduct of the mutinous detachment 
of the New South Wales corps at Norfolk 
island. On 20 Feb. his name appears as tak- 
ing up six acres of land at Sydney. On 8 Bee. 
1794, on the departure of Grose, the major 
commandant of tne corps, who had been acting 
as lieutenant-governor of the colony since the 
departure of Governor Arthur IPhillips [^. v.], 
Paterson succeeded to the commaud of the 
corps and administration of the government. 
In February 1796 ho sent Grimes, the oolouial 
surveyor, to explore Port Stephens. His rule 
ended on 16 Sopt, 1796. It is door that he was 
alive to the requirements of the rising settle- 
ment, and Governor John Hunter (1738-1821) 

S q.v.], soon after his orrival, in referring to 
Paterson’s application for leave, speaks of him 
as ‘ a very valuable oiiicer.’ Paterson, who 
doubtless bore much of the trouble which 
was given in 1796 by the New South Walos 
corps, did not actually depart till much later. 
He was in England dunng 1798, and was 


admitted a member of the Boyal Society™ 
17 May. He also joined the Royal AsiaKn 
Society. In 1799 he returned to the coW 
in t he Walker, and in connection with certsin 
transactions as to the victualling onboard that 
ship was censured by the secretary of state 
lie was now comman daut of tho corps, hayinii 
received the step of major on 1 Sept 1795° 
and that of lieulenant-oolonol on 18 Jan’ 
1798; he was at once involved in qnatrds 
and one of his earliest acts as colonel was 
to send his major, Johnston, to Eagland 
under arrest ; in September 1801 he resisted 
on ellbrt of some of the olBcers to insult 
Governor King ; fought a duel with Jdlui 
Mev' vthur [q. v.], aud was so dongarouslc 
wounded that for a time all persons concerned 
wore under arrest , in exiicci ationof Paterson’s 
death. Yet in 1802, when Kin g withstood 
the notion of the ooips on the drink question 
Pateraon went with the malcontents, and 
was humiliated by the success of King’s 
opposition. He seems at this time to hayg 
ondeavo ured to keep in with both the opposing 
civil and military factions, and to have had 
the confidence of neither. In the serious 
insurrection of 1804, howevea*, he and his 
corps stood by tho governor and saved the 
colony. 

On 7 June 1804 Paterson was sent hy 
King to Port Balrympio in Tasmania aslieu- 
tunaiil -governor, and instructed to foim a 
post of occupancy at such point ns he thought 
suitable. lie occupied Port Bahymple in 
November, and experiunood many anxieties 
as to food supply, native uu friendliness, and 
convict insubordiiiatiou. He was also diawn 
into disputes with Biivid Uolliue at Hobaitns 
to superiority of title iitid jiu-isdiction. The 
notorious Morgiirot was in August 1806 sent 
to complete his sentence under Paterson’s 
special supervision. 

Paterson, who was made colonel by brevet 
on 26 April 1808, was still at Port Diurymple 
when Major Johnston reported to him me 
deposition of Governor William Bligh [q, v.] 
In .Tanuary 1809 he went to Sydney, andad- 
minietered the govorumeut till the king’s 
pleasure was known, lie had approved die 
proceedings tolrou against Bligh bythe officers 
of the New South Wales corps, and declined 
to entertain Bligh’s appeals that he should 
restore him. Bligh had plotted to place 
Pttt erson under arrest on nis arrival, and 
Paterson wrote indignantly to Lord Castle- 
rough of Bligh’s conduct. On 4 Feb. 1809 
he and Bligh signed tho convention by which 
the latter onnsontod to go home ‘with the 
utmost despatch,’ but Bligh had not gone 
further than Tasmania by March, and con- 
tinued to give trouble. Paterson was re- 
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Usvedon Si Deo. 1809 by the amvol of ^le 
nLeoyemor, Lachlan Maomiono [q. v.] Hif. 

^L^-nowbeoomethelOSndrogimen^was 

ordered ^^® 

1810 amid the enthimiastio farewells of the 
colonists. He died on the pasenge home, 
on board her majesty’s ship Lromodai'y, on 

21 June 1810. , v • 

Paterson was apparently more at nome m 
exploration and study of science than as an 
administrator or even a soldier. ' The weak 
Colonel Paterson,’ writes Eusdeu on one 
;. f.ni.c;nti, ‘thought more of botanical col- 
lections than of extending the cords of British 
sovereignty.’ He seems to have heon of an 
a ,T.; . i'lJiind undecided character, often giving 
to two opposing part ies hy his anxiety 
to please both. He was tho moat lavish of 
the early adminiatrat ors in Ha grants to pri- 
vate peraoue of tho land of the colony. 

Paterson rivet and mountain in Now South 
Wales and Pateraoa crook in Tasmania are 
named after him, and it is said that a l’aloi> 
son’s Bay in ths Oapo Ooloiiy was for a time 
found on the maps. 

Paterson published 'A Narrative of Pour 
Journeys into the Country of tho Hottentots 
and Caffraria in the years 1777-8-9,’ London, 
1789, 4to. A second edition and a Fronoli 
translation appeared in 1790, Hisbolimioal 
coUectionsareintheNaturaniistory Museum 
at South Nensington, 

[War Office locorde and Army Lists, 1781- 
1810 i Hegistei's of Eoyal Soc. j roggcmdorffi's 
Eandvoitorbuoh ; Gleut. Mag. 1810, vol. Ixxx. 
pt ii. p. 3fi6 ; Busdeu's Hist, of Australia, vul. 
i,, see index to vol. iii. suh voco; Hist, of Now 
South Wales from tho Booords, vol. ii,J 

0. A. n. 

PATESHULL, HDGll im (d. liHl), 
bishop of Ooventrv and Lichfield, eon, and 
apparently heir, or Simon de Patosliufl (d, 
1317 ?) [q. V.], jndge, was a clerk of the ex- 
chequer, end received the seal of tho court, 
holding the office caHod somewhat later the 
chancelLoi'ship of tho exohoquor. He ajipoars 
to have belonged to the baronial party in tho 
reign of John, and, Ms father being then dead, 
received reatitutionof his lands in 2 Hon. III. 
He received several henofious, holding in 
Northamptonshire tho churches of Church 
Stowe, Ettingdon, and 0ottingham(Biuuai}8), 
and was a prebendary of St. Paul's, London. 
On 1 June 1334. he was, against his will, modo 
treasurer of the kingdom in place of Peter do 
Bievaulx [q_. v.], receiving a grant of a hundred 
marks as stipend, He boro a high clmraotor 
for honom-able dealing, and discharged tho 
duties of his^ office failMnlly. 'The see of 
lichfleld having fallen vacant in 1338, and 
a doable election having boon made by tho 


canons of Lichfleld, who chose 'William of 
Monohester,and the monks of Coventry, who 
oboae Nicholas of Farnham[q,v.], and both tho 
elect having declined the see, the king ordered 
a new election, and Hugh was chosen unani- 
mously about Christmas 1239. Tie took a 
movuig farewell of the barons of the ex- 
chequer, telling them that he left the ex- 
chequer bcoauao Qod had called him to the 
cure of souls ; they all wept, and he kissed 
each of them (Pauis, Chromea Mqjora, iv. 2), 
He was cousecrated at Newark, near Guild- 
ford, on 1 July 124,0. He opposed tho monks 
of Coventry, who formed one of his two chap- 
ters, probablv with reference to the opi- 
scopalright of visitation (eomp, ib. p. 171 with 
Awnalfs Monastioi, iii, 143, 1G2). In 1241 
he went a pilgrimage to the shrines of bil . 
Edmund and otlier saints, and on its termi- 
nation attended a council of bishops held at 
Oxford. On his return thence he died at 
PoUerspury, Northampi onshire, on 8 Dec,, 
and was buried before the olt ar of St. Si ephen 
in his cathedral at Lichfleld, in which ha had 
founded tho prebend of Oolwich, endowing 
it with file impropriation and odvowsonof 
Oolwich in StalTordshiro. 

[Eosi's JudgoB, ii. 487 ; Matt, Paris’s Ohrou. 
Maj. iii. 296, 612, iv. 2, 31, 171, 176 (EollsSor.) j 
Ann. de Uunstap. np. Ann. Monast. iii. 149, 162, 
167; Bot. Litt. Cfana i. 840 (Boconl Publ.) ; 
Madox’s Hist, of Exchsq. ii. 86, 266 ; Bridges’s 
Northamptonshire, i. 90, 666, ii. 299 ; Le Novu’s 
Fasti, i. 647, 691, ii. 414, od, Iliivdy.] W. ff. 

PATESHULL, MAUTIN pti (d. 1229), 
judge and dean of London, was probably n 
native either of Pattishall, Nortbamptonsluro 
(FtrLMiE), or Patflbnll, Btaffordsbiro (Foss). 
’Whether ho was related to Simon do Patus- 
huU [q. V.] or Woltor do Pateshull Fq. v.] is 
not Iniown. He impeai's as one of the clerks 
of King John in 1209 {llaiuM Ghartai'vm,-^. 
108), and in June 1216 received a safe-oon- 
dnet to go to the king at Windsor (Sofuli 
Liierarvm Pateniiim, p. 142). In 1217 he 
sat as a justioe at Westminster, and was a 
justice itineront for Yorkshire and' North- 
umberland, after which date ho was con- 
stantly employed os a judge, his name 
aiqieariug first in tho commissions for ssvon 
shires in 1224 (Duuhalu). When in that 
year tho justices itinerant wore attacked at 
iliinslable by order of Fnlkos do Broaut6 
[q. v.l, and J[omy de Bmybroc [q[. v.J was 
seisoa, Pateshull, who was aetmg with 
Briiybroc, escaped (WarrunviiE, iv. 94), and 
aftorwiirds negotiated between Falkes and 
tho king {Annals of Dmisfabls, sub on.) 
Grants 01 forty marks wore made to him for 
the expenses of on iter in October 1231, and 
of fifteen and twenty-one ninrlrs for like ox- 
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penses in July 1S33, and he also had liceuso 
i'vom the ting to keep fifty hogs in Windaov 
forest (iJotefo" Idtemrum O/ausarum, i. 471, 
G04, 616). Ho held certain benefices in the 
aiehdeaoonry of Noithnmberland {ib, ii. 203), 
the chapel of BeiTow and, perhaps, its mother- 
oWch of Ovei'bury, Worcestershire (Aitnah 
of Worcester, an. 1224) ; -was a prohondnry of 
London, and in 1227 archdeacon of Norfolk. 
In 1228 he was chosen dean of St. Paul’s, 
lie -woe struck -with paralysis inl229 ( Annala 
of IherDtabh, sub an.), and died on 14 Nov. 
of that year. He was famed for his prudence 
and skill in law (Matt. WnsiMOir. p. 126). 
He was an indefatigable worlcer. A judgo 
who was ordered to go as itinerant with Mm 
in Yorkshiro begged to be excused, on the 
ground that Pateshull was strong and so se- 
dulous and practised in labour as to exhaust 
tlio strength of all his fellows, and especially 
that of the writer and of William deHalegh 
[q. V.] (Soyal Letters, Senry III, i. 342). 

[Foss’s Judges, it. 438; Dogdalo’s Ohron. Sor. 
pp. 7, 8; Fuller's Worthios, ii. 168, ad. Nichols; 
■Wendovor, iv. 9 1 (Engl. Hist. Soe.) ; Ann. Monast. 
i. 73, hi. 06, 87, iv. 416, 421, Royal I/ellors 
lien. Ill, 1. 328, 342 (both Rolls Sor.); Rot. 
Ohart., p. 108, Rob. Litt. Fat. n. 1 12, Rot. Lilt. 
Claus, i. 471, «01, 610, ii. 203 (all Record publ.); 
Madox's Hist, of Exoliaq. ii. 43, 2.57 ; Lo Novo's 
Fasti, ii. 371, 482, ed. Hardy.] W, H. 

PATESHULL, PETER (A 1387), theo- 
logical writer, was a friar of the Augustiiiian 
house in London and took the degree of 
doctor of theology at Uxford. Whan Pope 
Urban offered chaplaincies for sale, wliich ex- 
empted monks from their orders,Petcrbaught 
one from Walter of Dias. Much influoncod 
hy Wiclif’s ‘ De Realibua Univorsalihua,’ ho 
began to preach against his order. One of 
his sermons, in the church of St. Ohris- 
tophor, London, was interrupted hy twelve 
ftwts of his house, and a riot ensued, wMeh 
was quelled hy the shcrifis and one of the 
friars. His followers recommended him to 
put his charges in writing. He did so, and 
nailed them to the door of St. Poul’a Oatlie- 
dral. Ho charged the triors with treochory 
to the king and country, and with gross 
immorality. Sir William Neville fq. v.], Sir 
Thomos Latimer, Sir Lewis Oliuord, and 
others gave him encouragement. Thomas 
Walsingham (ad an. 1387) says ho recanted 
on his deathhed. Leland says he attacked 
the sacraments of the church, the avarice, 
pride, and tyranny of tho pope, and that his 
works were severely repressed by the papittoy . 
Bale gives a list of Patoshull’s writings, or- 
thodox and unorthodox, the lattor of which 
were burnt ; but none arc known to bo 
extant. 


[W.ilsinghaiu’s Ilistoria AngliedunTST' 
ii. 167 ; 0.ipgravo’e Ohrouido rf Euglmd S 
Tanner’s Ribhotlieoa RriUnnica; Bale’s V”’ 
lorum mnetrium Oalalogus, p. gog 
Do Scriptoribiis. c. 137; Pits, De Illest*^ 
Angliae ScripLonbu?.] g * 


PATESHULL or PATTISHALL er 
MON OT [d. 1317 ?), judge, probSWafc 
of Patlisholl, Nortliamptonaliire, wbeie V,. 
family, and possibly lio, held the manortmde 
the prior of Dimslnble, received chaiceof 
the castlo of Novlliamptim by thetei'm>r{ 
Ihe award between John and the ohnneeii™ 
Waiiam of Longclmmp [q. v.] in 1191 ^ 
appotti-s as one of the king's justices inilgs 
la 1 106 ho was sheriif of Northametmatb.! 


Essex, aud Hurt foidshire, and conlmuedsW 
rilf of Northamplojishiro until 1201, Duiina 
tho reign of John ha si'cms to have been chef 
justice of tho common pleas division of tie 
king's court, commissions being issued to hm 
byname, ‘ with olhem his cnmpaniona’ Iht- 
tUew Paris apuake of him ae chief justidsr 
of the whole kingdom {C%ronica MaJoia,m. 
208), hut this soems a mist nko. He was one 
of tho justices for the Jowa, ond in 1199 re- 
ceived from the king two lioiises in Iforth- 
ampton which had belonged to ISBiiedict the 
Jew. .rohn also gave him the manoi of Ro- 
tliorst borne, near Northampton, and ceitoin 
wood land. 11 e probably held Ihe manor of 
Blataoe in Bodfordshiro, having perhaps ic- 
quirod it by morriago. A fine of a hundred 
marks incurred hyhim ond anollior justice for 
having granted certain litigants a term with- 
out royal liconso was romittod in 1207. He 
nppooTB to havo boon wmt to Ireland hy the 
king in 1 210. He foil under tho kmg’e die- 
pleasure in 1216, John aijpnrently suspeoting 
him of complicity in tho baronial revolt, mi 
hislands were seized ; buttheahbot oflVobam 
defended him and made liis peace with the 
king, who in Deoorahor roslorsd his lands 
(JIatmt Bolls, p. 9 J ), lie acted ns judge in 
Alarah 121 6, and, as his son Hugh received 
restitution of his lands in 2 Hen. IB, it is 
probable that Simon dind in, or about, 1217, 
lie had a son, Hugh de Pnloslinll [q.v.], 
bishop of Lichfield, and probably another 
Sir Simon do Pateshull [q. v.] Simon bore 
a high character for wisdom and honourable 
doalmg. 

[Foas’b Jndgne, ii. 100 ; Dugdnlo’s Orig. Jerid., 
Ohron. Ser. p. 6 ; Rot Litt, Claua. i. 61, 113, 
114, 200, 244, sd. Hardy (Roc&rd. Publ.); Rot. 
Litt. Pot. p. 94, ed. Hardy VReeord Publ,); Rot 
Ohnrt. pp. 62, IS 1 , 184, od. Uiirdy (Record Publ.); 
Madox’t History of tho Exchoquor, i. 836, _ii 
316, 317 : Malt. Paris’s (Jlircinioa Miijora, iii. 
296, 642 (Rolls Sor.) ; Rog. Hoy, iii. 1 36 (Rolls 
Sor,)] W. H. 
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PATESHULL or PATTISHALL, Hm 
SiW DB 137 J:)„iudgo and knight, was 
Sther a younger son or a grandUon of Simon 
f Sull (d. 1317 P) Iq. y. , judge and 
“eenis to have succeeded lo tho estates of 
WshouEiiffh de Pnlosliull [q. v.l, Ins brother 
Sffuncle, wlio died L ] sll ; for liHle 
Sthan a yew after the bishop’s death he 
was enaaged' m a suit against the priory of 
Punatable, with reference lo the lease of 
Grimfcote, in Cold Iligham, Northnmpton- 
gl,ira(’ 4 «n«fesd/o«n»ftW,iii.lfll). Jloappenrs 
ii. iqST as one of the Icing’s justices, and as 
Ltiee for the .Tows i. m) Tic 

held the manor of llletsoc, by service of emo 
knight’s fee, and is oallod llierofrom the lord 
of Bletsoe {Mirnculti Hi/Jiwnii) dc Monifort 
ap. HisHAitaim, p. 1 00). In 1 2G8 Tda, widow 
of Williaui do lloaucliainp of iledford, in- 
vaded and did much damage to his manor of 
Crowley, Buckinghamshire. From 1 300 to 
1262 ha was sheriff of Northamplonshiro. 
He joined the baronial party, and was mth 
Simon de Monttovt the younger in North- 
ampton when it was besieged by the king in 
1264 (Annalen Mowmiin, iii. 320), and was 
in Kenilworth with other liavouial lendors 
when it was besieged in 1205 (ib. p. 241). 
About Ascension day 1273 he was very sick, 
and, expecting his death, demanded and re- 
ceived the rites of the church j he beeamo 
speechless, but, a relic from tlio body of Earl 
^on de Monifort having beon a))plied to 
him, he recovered and went to FiVesliam to 
offer there {Miracala, u.s.) lie dioil at East or 
1274. lie was succeeded by his son, Sir 
John dePateslmll, who jiaid a relief of forty- 
sirshillingsaiidsi vponoeforliislaiid atGrims- 
coteto the priory of llnnslablc, and died in 
1290. Joliirs sou Bininn, called the younger, 
married Isabella, diiiigliter and heirnss of Sir 
J^olin de Steyngreve ( Cul, (fmenlofficim, pp. 
501,626; Duoim.n, liuromt/e, ii. 144; tho 
editor of Anmles Munastvi, ii. 401 m. makes 
Isabella tbc mother of Simon, and widow of 
John), and inherited his fniher-in-law’s lands 
in Bedfordshire and Iforkshirc in 1304. lie 
died in 1296 before receiving kuighlhood, 
leering a son, 

.Tom M PATUStrur.!, (1201 P -1349), who 
was about four years old at his lather’s 
death, and was in (he king’s wardship. Tic 
married Mabel, aisior, and evoiitually co- 
heiress, of Otho, lord Grandison ; was sum- 
moned to a council of mnmat os in 1836 (Fm- 
ffem, ii. 016“), ond received a hummous to tho 
parliament of 1,3 13, hut no later pari ininont ary 
summons, and his narao occurs among I ho 
knights summoned to niilitaryserviee iu 1315 
{ib, iii. 62). lie died in 1340, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Williiiin, who was horn 


about 1323, did not receive n summons to 
parliament, niid died without is-.ii(> in 1360, 
leaving his four sisters, Sybil], wife of Sir 
Itogcr de Boniichninp; Alice, wife of Thomas 
Wnko ; Mabel, wife of 'VVait'U' do Faiicon- 
berg, who inlieritud Pat ttshfill ; .siid Knlho- 
riiie, wife of Sir Koburt do ’J’ndoiihain, liis 
coheirs, among whoso dosceiidunts the barony 
is 111 iilioyanco. 

[Ami. do Diuislap. up. Ann. JVToii.isl. iii ICl, 
216, 241, 310, 3fi6, 401 (Bolls Sor.); EoberU’s 
Oa1.GenQul.pp.604, 626 (RtcordPnbl.), Kymer's 
Fccdera, i. 262, ii. 866, 916, 1013 (fiocoivl od ) , 
Eishaiigor’s Cliron. do Beilis, p. 106 (Camden 
Soc.); Bliiydos’sViait. of Bedfordshire, p. 63 (Hurl. 
Soe.); Dugd.xlc’s Baronago, li. 143 ; Courlliopo’', 
Paeiviga, p. 373, ad. Nicolas; Bridges’s Norlh- 
ampLoiishiro, i. 6 , 200, 207.] W. H. 

_ PATESHULL, ■WALTER DP (^.12.32), 
jttdgo, appears to have resided in jSodfoi’d- 
shiru, anil ie described by Puller as of Accos- 
tanc. In 121 R he w.is ii justice itinevaut for 
Bodfordshiro, Buckinghtiinshire, and ollior 
aliiros. Being in 1224 hliorill' of Ucdfoid- 
sliiru and liuckingliamfehive, an nlllce that ho 
hold for four years, he, in eonjnnclion with 
Tloiii'iy do Braybroc [q. v.l was ordered by 
the king to cause tJie onsllu of Bodfortl, tho 
slrougliokl of Falltos de Breuul 6 [q. v,], lo be 
domcuUhod. lie died shorlly bofiiro 20 Aug. 
1232 (Fi'op)pta o Jliifvlh' Fi/ihnn, i. 236), 
Whclliorho was any ridiilion lo Miinoii do 
Pati'sliull [q. V.] or Marlin do Patoshiill 
[q. V.] is not Icnoivn. 

fI‘’o8s’r, Jndgos, ii 140; l)iu>il ilo's Ohron. ,Ser. 
p 7; Rot. Liu. Ol.uis. i. 681, (J.13, ExcorpU o 
Eot. Kill. i. 226 (linlh Itocovd publ.)] W. 11. 

PATEY, OIJAWJ.,ES GEOJiGB ED- 
WARD fJ 813-1 B81), admii'nl, son of Oom- 
mandur Ohnrles Pntoy, one of Jive lirothcrs 
who served in tlio navy diiriiigtlioNiipoleouio 
wars, mid whoso sons and grandsons have 
followed ill their fool stojM, was horn in 1813, 
and entorod tho navy in 182 J . IIo was pro- 
motod to tho rank of lioiitoiiant on 6 Deo. 
1833, and after sowing in the Ottledoiiiii and 
Princoss Uharlolte, flagships in the Alodilor- 
rmioan, was in 1840 first liciilmiant of tho 
Ooetor frigHlo, in which ho look part in tho 
operations on t.ho coast of Syria, and in the 
humbnrdmeiit of Aoro. On tho following 
day, 4 Nov. 1810, ho was promoted lo tho 
rank of commaiidor. lie coimuanded the 
Rosistanco troopship, from March 1812, 
until advanced to post-rank on 18 May 
18 13. Tn 1851 Iiu was ayipointod to or- 
ganise tho great riisli of emigration from 
Irivcrpool to Australia, and wiis presented 
by tho fllupowtioi's of Liverpool with a pioeo 
of plate in ackuowlcdgineiil of Ms sorvices. 
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In Decemlier 18>'3 he commissioned the 
Amphion ; lint in the following year a severe 
injury, for which ho received a pension, 
compelled Mm to resign the command; nor 
had he any further service afloat. In 1857 
he was appointed superintendent of the packet 
service. On 9 Feb. 1861 he became a rear- 
admiral on the retired list, and was advanced 
in due course to he vice-admiral on 14 July 
1871, and admiral on 1 Aug. 1877. In 
1866 he was appointed administrator at 
Lagos, whence he was removed, after a few 
months, to the Gambia. In 1869 he be- 
came governor of St. Helena, and on the 
abolition of the office retired with a compen- 
sation grant in 1878. On 8 May 1874 he re- 
ceived the O.jVI.G. He died at Newton St. 
Lee, near Bath, on 26 March 1881, leaving 
one son in the civU service. 

[O’BjTno'"- Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Navy Lists; 
Times, 29 M.irch 1881.] J. E. L. 

PATEY, JANETMONAOH (1842-1894), 
contralto singer, was born on 1 May 1842 in 
Holborn, Loudon, where her father, a Scots- 
man named Why took, was in business. She 
received her first instruction in singing from 
John WaS3, and in 1860 made her first pub- 
lic appearance at Birmingham at a concert 
under the auspices of James Stimpson. She 
sang under the name of Ellen Andrews, and 
with much success, but was so overcome by 
nervousness that she lost her voice completely 
for six months afterwards. While under 
Woss’s guidance she became a member of 
Leslie's choir. At one of his concerts she 
filled a vacancy caused by Mme. Sainton- 
Holby’s absence, and thus found an oppor- 
tunity for distinguishing herself. The pro- 
mise she exhibited was so marked that steps 
were taken immediately for farthering her 
musical education, and she became a pupil 
successive^ of Giro Pinsuti and Mme. Sims 
Reeves. In 1&6>> she made her first conceit 
tour, travelling through the provinces with 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and others. In 
the following year she married John George 
Patey, an operatic and oratorio singer of con- 
siderable reputation, and song as principal 
contralto at the Worcester festival with a 
conspicuous success, which wan repeated at 
Birmingham, in 1867, ond at Norwich in 
1869. Next year she stepped unopposed into 
the position of principal English contralto, 
left vacant by the retirement of Mme. Sainton- 
Dolby. In 1871 she visited America with a 
number of distinguished vocalists, and on her 
return appeared with unffiiling regularity at 
all the provincial festivals, and at the prin- 
cipal metropolitan and other conceits, with 
eveivincreasing success. 


In 1875 she went to Paris, on the Wjt. 
tion of Lamoureux, the French musician. 
take part in four performaneea on a 
scale of ‘The Messiah’ in French. 
she received every mark of popular fivom 
and was engaged to sing at a conservaton 
concert in the same year, when her m" 
formance of ‘ 0 vest in the Lord’ waa so la" 
pressive os to lead the authorities to en-aji 
her for a second concert. A medal, attucMn 
commemoration of the event, was piesente>< 
to the vocalist. In Paris Mme. Patey 
favourably compared by the critics tottedis- 
tinmiished singer, Mme. iUboni, and amor- 
Italian musicians she was generally InunrJ 
as the English Alboni. 

In 1890 Mme. Patey made aprolon^ed and 
triumphant tour in Australia, New Zealand. 
China, and Japan, and other coimtriee. On 
her return to England she contemplated re- 
tirement from public life. At the end of 1803 
she began a farewell tour through theEnglish 
provinces. During its course she appeared a* 
Sheffield on 38 Feb. 1891; but the excitement 
of the enthusiastic reception accorded her 
brought ou an attack of apoplexy, and she 
died in the concert-room. She was buried at 
Brompton cemetery on S March. 

Mme. Patey’s voice waa a pure, Eonorota 
and rich contralto, beautiful at its in 
quality, and sufficiently extensive in compass 
to enable her to sing innumerable oratorir) 
parts and ballads, in both of which she ira- 
ibi twenty-five years unrivalled. 


[hlnie. Patsy’s death called forth iraim eulogies 
from the press, the Times, besides a memorial 
notice (I iVLirch 1804), devoting a leading article 
(2 March) to the immediate cause of her deaft; 
and the other daily and weekly papers published 
memoirs. See also tho American Art Jomsal, 
17 March; Musical Oonrier, New York; Ki- 
mingham Weekly Post ; private information,] 

B. B. L 

PATIENT or PATIENCE, THOMAS 
(d. 1666), divine, after apparently hoWuig 
some benefice as a young man in‘ the Eng- 
lish church (pref. to his Doctrine qf Eap- 
tism), ‘ went out with other godly ministets 
to New England ' between 1630 and 163.5, 
Soon after his migration he began to entertain 
doubts on the point of baptism, and 'resorted 
to many meetines (of the independenta] to 
have good satisfaction of their doctrine and 
practice before joining with them in com- 
munion’ (»6.) He heard one man preach 
fifteen sermons on the subject, and at 
the time ‘ knew not a single soul who op- 
posed infant baptism.’ But after 'searching 
many authors night and day,’ he ot length 
experienced a mystical revelation of light 
which lasted for three days, and felt that a 
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^rr^^tunce was v rojiglit in’ him. A 
was out at tlie tune to bring him 
the general court of New Engkud, 
.tnrtlv^Hfter, when the first New Eng- 
tad toff was passed against Wiats (13 Nov. 

^Ue returned toEngland. He wasntonce 
,, coUeauue or assistant to William 
^er 


07C 

i^pd the ‘Confession 

pSiiche3,whichareoommonly(thoughfalaly) 
paH-d anabaptists; London, printed in the 
Swof our Lord, lOH.’ This was published 
Ldnlv in answer to the ‘ Dippei-s Dipt,’ &e., 
Sn,ie46, of Daniel Featl^fq. y.] The 
orefoeetothesecondedition (1646) also hears 
Patient’s agnatuie, hut before the third was 
oublished(I661)hehadleftLondon. Patieut 
and Eiffen were unwarrantably accused by 
Thomas Edwards ( Gangrtma, i. 84) of laying 
hands on and anointing with oil one Palmer, 
a woman m Smithfield. 

Patient signed the ‘ Epistle Dedicatory ’ 
to Denial King's ' A Way to Sion,’ London, 
1(549. and he also subsenhed an epistle en- 
titled 'Efeart Bleedings for Profiissors’ Abo- 
minations’ (London, 1660), from the baptist 
ebuiches in London, directed spaoially against 
ranters and qualtera. 

On 8 March 1649 Patient was chosen by 
porlisment as one of the 'six able ministers’ 
who were to be sent ‘ to dispense the gospel 
in the city of Dublin,’ with a salary each of 
200/. a year, to be paid from the revenuee of 
Ireland {Common^ Journals, vi. 379). Pa.- 
tient accordingly nocompaniod the army to 
Ireland in June or July 1649, and was at- 
tached to General Ireton’s headquarters. On 
IB April 1850 he writes from KiUtenuy, 
shortly after its capitulation (28 March), of 
the hindneas received from Cioiuwell, and of 
the success of his ministrations with Ireton’s 


wife and Cobnel Henry Oromwell [q. v.], 
daughter and son of the Protector (MitrON, 
Htttie Papers, pp. 0, 7). The following year 
he was with the army at Waterford, and 
soon afterwards settled in Dublin, where he 
became pastor of a baptist cougregation, and 
chaplain to General John .Tones (d. 1660) 
[q. V.], who had married Cromwell’s sister 
(cf. JoiTBs, letters. Hist. Soc. of Lancashire 
and Oheshire, 1860-1, p. 216). Ha was ap- 
pointed by Jones, the deputy-governor, to 
preach before him and the couuim in the pro- 
testant cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin, 
eveiy Sunday (Noble, Uouse of Oromwell, ii. 
215). Crosby says he also founded the well- 
known baptist (murch at (Bough Keating; 
hat of this there appears no proof. 

A letter fi:om Dublin on 6 April 1654 
(Thbbxob, State Papen, ii. 213) epealis of 


an anabaptist congregation, ‘of which Mr. 
Patience is pastor, from whose church those 
of profitable employment doe decline daily ; ’ 
but Patient heads the list of 117 names ap- 
pended to an ‘Address from the Baptised 
Christians in Dahlin ' professing loyalty and 
attachment to the Protector, probably on 
tile occasion of his refusing the title of king 
in 1667 (Bboox, lives of the Pnritans, iii. 
426). On 8 July 1660 Patient was described 
as'chaploin to the general officers’ ( Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1069-60, p. 13). He returned to 
England about 1660, and not long after went 
to Bristol as assistant to Henry Hynam (d. 
19 April 1679), minister of the first baptist 
ehnteb in the Pithay or Eriars, now in King 
Street (Fellee, Pise and Progress of Dis- 
sent in Bristol, p. 216J. During the mayor- 
alty of Sir John Knight [q. v.] at Bristol 
dissenters were sharply persecuted, and on 
4 Oct. 1663 Patient, with Thomas Ewins and 
Edward Terrill [q. v.], was sent to prison for 
preaching. Patientremaiued prisoner at least 
three mouths, and at the next sessions was 
probably remanded for refusing to pay the 
fines imposed. 

In 1666 Patient returned to his former 
sphere m London, being set apart on 28 June 
1666 ns co-pastor witn William Kilfen at 
Devonshire Square Ohuroh, HanserdKnollya 
and Kifien performed the office of laying on 
of hands. The plague was raging aU round 
tho meeting-house, and within a mouth, on 
29 July 1666, Patient fell a victim to its 
ravages. His death, and burial on the succeed- 
ing day, are recorded with much solemnity in 
the church hook of 1666. His will (P.(5.0. 
132 Mice) was proved, on 2 Aug. 1667, by 
his widow, Sarah Potiont, who was the sole 
legatee. 

Patient wrote ‘The Doctrine of Baptism 
and the Diatinction of the Covenants ’ (an 
attack on infant baptism), Loudon, 1634. 
This was answered in ‘ Caleb’s Inheritance 
in Canaan. By E. W. (Edward Warren], a 
Member of the Army in Ireland,' London, 
1666. 

[Brook’s Lives of tlio Puritans, iii. 423, 126 ; 
Wilson’s Hist, of Dissenting Churches, i. 431-3 ; 
Oroaby’s Hist, of Baptists, iii. 42. 48 ; Ivimey’s 
Life of Kiffen, pp. 33, 35, 88, 93, and his Hist, 
of the English B^aptists, ii. 326, 327, 328, S41, 
677 ; Hecords of Broad Mead, Bristol, 1846, pp. 
74, 76; Minnie Boob of Devonshire Sqnare 
Church, per Hev. &. P. McKay, pastor; infor- 
mation from tho Hev. E. B. PnderhUl ; Confes- 
sions of Faith and other Documents, 186 1, pp. 
17, 28, 310, 311-14, 326, 341 (two publications 
of the Ha’iserd Knollys Soc.); Fuller’s Biae and 
Progress of Dissent in Bristol, pp. 38. 217, 218; 
Noble’s House of Cromwell, ii. 216 ; Nielwlls’e 
Original Letters and Papers of State from tho 
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Oollpotioii' of John lliltoa, 1743, pp. G, 7, Pike’s 
Ancient jMeotin^-Honscs, pp. 31, 35, Wood's 
Oonilonsed Hist, of the OenciMl B.ipl ists, 1847, p. 
1 13 ; The Doctrine of B.iptiam, at Dr. WillUms’s 
Libr,u-y, Got Ion Hqurtrc.] 0. F. S. 

PATES’, AVILLIAM (/. 1C43-1580), 
historian. [See P.s'tTns.’] 

PATMORE, PETER R-EORGE (1786- 
I 86 . 0 ), author, son of Peter Patmore, a dealer 
in plate and jewellery, was horn in hie father’s 
house onLudfiute Hill in 1786. His mother 
■was a daiifchter of the German painter 
Baeckermanu, seteral of ivkoso portraits are 
meservedinllampton Court Palace. Patmore 
declined at an early age to accede to his father’s 
wish that he should follow his own business. 
He adopted litemturo ns a profession, became 
the intimate friend of William Hazlitt and 
Charles Lamh, and an active journalist and 
n riter in London. In literary circles he was 
best known in connection with the ‘ 2 sew 
Monthly Magazine,’ of which he was editor 
from Theodore Hook’s death in 1841 until 
the periodical was acquired by "W. Harrison 
Ainsworth in 18.53. Patmore was also a 
frequent contributor to the ‘Liberal,’ the 
‘ IVestminater,’ and •Retrospective’ reviews, 
and to ‘ Blackwood ' and tho ‘ London ’ and 
' MIonthly ’ magazines in their early and best 
days. Several of Lamb’s most characteristic 
letters were addressed to him, as were also 
the curious epistles subsequontly collected 
by Hazlitt under the title of the ‘Lihet 
Amoris.’ Patmore’s two best-lmown works 
ware: 1. • Imitations of Celebrated Authors, 
or imaginary Rejected Articles,' London, 
1826, Svo; a fourth edition appeared in 1844, 
with the title Blightlymodifledand humorous 
preface omitted. The authors imitated were : 
Jilia, Cobbett, Byron, White, Horace and 
James Smith, William Hazlitt, Jefliey, and 
Leigh Hunt. 2. ‘My Friends and Acquaint- 
ances, being memorials, mind-portraits, and 
personal recollections of deceased celebrities 
of t he nineteenth century, -with selections from 
their unpublished letters., ’London, 8 vols. 8 vo, 
1834. These gossiping; volumes were filled 
with personal notabilm concerning Lamb, 
Campbell, Lady Blessington, R. Plumer 
Ward, H. and J. Smith, Hazlitt, Laman 
Blanchard, R.B.and Thomas Sheridan; and 
the critics of 1834 (especially in the 
‘Athenaeum’ and ‘North British lisview,’ 
May 1863) rebuked the author severely for 
their triviality andinoonsequence; while the 
fact tliat the praise so freely accorded to 
R. Plumer Ward was absolutely -withheld 
from Campbell elicited a storm of comment 
in a correspondence which ran in the 
‘ Athenseum’^ for several months. Of the 


remainder of Patmore’s work- 1 , 
which were issued anonymouiW ' 
dilKciilt to trac^ the more important w T 
3. ‘Sir Thomas Laurence’-, Cabinet offt.^ 
witii J’liographicnl and Be-cripthe \r' 
morials,’ 1837, fol. 4. ‘ Chatsworth, or'tl ' 
Romance of a Week,’ 1844, bio. .I. ijj " 
riage in Maj-faiv,’ a comedy, ] 8 . 1 i, gvo, ‘ m 
also wrote ‘ The Mirror of t1 e llontl 
1826, Svo, and ‘Finden’s Gallery of Beauti 
or the Court of tiuoen Victoria,’ 1841 81 ’ 
Patmore died near Humpsteod on 19 * 
183o, aged 69. He married Miss Eliia 
bertson, and left, with other ia.sua, CWntw 
Hersey Dighton Patmore, author of ‘ The 
Angel in the House ’ [see SurPtESicsi]. 

[Gant. M.ig. 1856, i. 200 ; Allibono'i Bi.: «’ 
English Litoratnra; Lamb’s Oorrespondenee, 
Ainger ; Hdzlitt’a Lilier Amoris ad. La Gdlliis 
Times, 23 Nov. 1892 ; Brit. Miia. Cat.; priii'e’ 


information.] 

PATON, ANDREW ARCHIB.VLI) 
(1811-1874), author and diplomatist, son of 
Andrew Paton, saddler and government eon- 
tractor, and Anne Gilchrist, his wife, wae 
' born at 75 Broughton Street, Edinbiinih, on 
j 19 March 1811 (Edinburgh Parish Rtgis- 
ters), At the age of twenty-five he landed 
' at Naples, and walked thence, with staff and 
knapsack, to Vienna, Thereafter travellingup 
and down among the Eastern European atates, 
and also in Syria and Egypt, he acquired an 
I accurate and extensive insight into the man- 
ners, customs, and political life of the East, 
which, -with descriptions of the coimtnas 
themeelves, he communicated to the public 
in an interesting series of books. In 1689- 
1 1640 he acted as private secretary to ColonJ 
(afterwards Sir) George Hodges in Ejtypt, 
and was afterwards attached to the pohtical 
department of the British stafl: inS>riaund i 
Colonel Hugh Henry Rose (afterwards Baron 
Strathnairn) [q. v.], and was allowed theiank 
of deputy assistimt-qiiertermaster-geueral In 
1843 ha was a])poiiited acting consul-genaral 
in Servia, and an 1846 was unofficially em- 
ployed by Sir Robert Gordon, then ambas- 
sador at "Vienna, to examine und report upon 
the ports belonging to Austria in the Adriatic 
In 1838 he became vice-consul at Missolonghi 
in Greece, but in the following yeartras trans- 
ferred to Lubeck, and was on 12 May ltb3 
^pointed consul at Ragusa and at Bocca di 
Cattaro. He died on 6 April 1874. Re 
I married Eliza Calvert, and had issue. 

I His works were : 1. ‘The Modem Syrians, 
by an Oriental Student,’ Svo, London, 1844, 
I 2. •' Servia, or a Residence in Belgrade, &c,, 
jin 18J3-4,’ 8 vo, 1816; 2nd edition, 1803. 
‘ 8 . ‘ Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic,' 
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1819. 4 ‘The Mamelukes; a 
of Life in Grand Gaii-o,’ 3 vole. 8vo, 
IvT^rt was republished in 1861 under the 
•X . iMu'ina: a Kew Arabian Nights’ En- 
‘ B. ‘Tlie Goth and tie Hun, 

Transylvania, Debreezin, Pesth, and 

;inWl850,’ 8vo, ISa. 6. ‘The Bul- 
'irian the Turk, and the German,’ 8yo, 
’7 ‘Researches on the Danube and 
KAariatic,’ which is an adaptation of in- 
k'ToKioE riven in some of the previous 
S^Tols. 12ino, 1863. 8. ‘Hkory of 
,1 pEffVptian Revolution, from the Period 
.w' fTiB° M^mel iikea to the Death of Mahom- 
“Vd iii' 3 vols. Svo, 1803. fl. ‘Sketches 
(if the Ugly Ilumnu Nature/ 1887. 

10 ■ Henry BeylUj otherwise De Stendhal/ 
Sto, 1^74. 

rPrtfacas to some of the ahove works; Alli- 
Wea Diet, of English Literature; Foreign 
OiBse Gat, J.inuary 1874, p. 183, Jannary 1875, 
r.Jf.81 II- P- 

paton, DAVID ifl. 1630-1700), 
pdnter, eveeuted portraits and medallions 
m the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
X portrait of General Thomas Dalyall or 
bakiel [q- v.] at Binna, Linlithgowshire, is 
ascribtti to him. Three groups, each con- 
taining five .'mall medallion portraits (chieHv 
of members of the Hamilton family), whieli 
uie at Hamilton Palace, Lauarkauire, bear 
his name and the date 1 098. 

[Cat, of L0.U1 Exhibition of Wm-ka of the Old 
Masters and Scotti-'h National Portraits, 1888, 
1881; Bryan's Diet, of P.iintort, ii. 281.] 

H. P, 

PATON, GEORGE (1731-1807), Scottish 
hibliogtapherand antiquary, horn in 1721, was 
the sonoi JohnPaton, a hookscller in Old Par- 
liament Square, Edinburgh, his mother being 
a granddaughter of George Mosaman, printer 
to Queen Anne. After receiving a good edu- 
cation he became aaaietant to his father, and 
ultimately apaitner with him in the business ; 
but about 1780 both were compeUed to retire 
on account of having been engaged in a cau- 
tionary obligation which they were unable to 
meet. The son shortly afterwards obtained 
a clerkship in the custom-house, at first at 
a salary of only 301, which was ultimately 
raised to 701, hut it was subsequently, in 
accordance with a new ordinance of govern- 
ment, reduced to 661 

Notwithstanding his meagre income Paton 
succeeded by frugal living in acquiring an 
extensive antiquarian library and a valuable 
collection of ant^nities. He is said to have 
been in the habit of going to his duties 
in the custom-house without tasting any- 
thing, and to have breakfasted between four 


and five in the aftei-noon on a cup of coftue 
and a slice of bread and butter. In the e vening 
he usually adjourned, with others of similar 
literarytasti's, to .Inlin Dowie’stavBrn,to take 
his bottle of ale and ‘bulled herring,' or 
, ‘ roasted skate and onions.’ As soon as the 
I clock of St. Giles struck eleven he rose and 
I retired to his house iu Lady Stair’s Close. 
I Among others who used to meet him iu the 
I tavern was Constable the publisher, who 
states that he derived from mm and David 
Herd ‘a great deal of information on the 
I sulnect of books in general, and the literature 
of Scotland in particular’ {Aiv?tSiaM Con- 
ttaiU and hia Correspondents, i. 31). Both his 
library and his antiquarian and topographical 
knowledge were placed freely at the service 
both of English and Scottish antiquaries, 
Go^h, in the preface to his second edition 
of ‘ British Topography/ refers to the valnahla 
assistance ha had obtained ‘ by the inde- 
fatigable attention of his very ingenious and 
oommumcative friend, Mr. George Paton of 
tkecuetom-house, Edinburgh.’ Among others 
who more or less were indebted to liia com- 
munications were Lord Hailes, Bishop Peray, 
IUtson,Pennant, Georgo Chalmers, andBavid 
I Herd, Two volumes s&cted from the ‘Baton 
( Correspondence/ preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, have been printed for 
private circulation— the one consisting of 
‘Letters from Joseph Ritson, Esq., to Geoi-ge 
I Baton,’ 1839; and ue other of ‘ Luttere from 
Thomas Percy, JohaCalleiidar of Cvaigforth, 
David Herd, and others to Georgo Patou/ 
1880. Two large volumes of Patou’s letters 
to Gough ore also in the Advocates’ Library, 
and have not been published. The only 
independent eontribiiUon of Paton to litera- 
ture is the index to Lindsay of Pitaoottie’s 
‘Ilietory of Scotland/ puhlished in 1788. 
Although an indefatigahls collector of books 
and antiquities, Paton saved 300/., but lost 
it after tlie age of seventy by tbe failure 
of the bank of Betham, Gardner, & Co. 
In 1800 Constable endeavoured to secure 
the iiifiueuce of the Duke of Roxburghe 
on his behalf, but without success (ib. i. 
397-9). He died on 6 Mai-oh 1807, at 
the age of eighty-seven. His hooks were 
sold the same year, the proceeds amount- 
ing to 1,338/., and his manuscripts, prints, 
coins, and antiquities were dispersed in 
1811. 

There is a portrait of Paton in Kay’s ‘ Edin- 
burgh Portraits.’ A small portrait, a private 

E late, was executed in 178.3, and a drawing of 
im in chalk is preserved W the Antiquarian 
Sooietv of Edinburgh. Two portraits, bj 
John Brown, are in the National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh. 
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[Kay's Edinburgh Portraits ; Notes and 
Queries, 2ud ser. x. 249, 309 ; Q-ent. Mag., 1807 
li. 977, 1809 i. 348, 1812 i. 440; Archibald 
Consuible and his Uorrespondents.] T. F. H. 

PATON, JAMES (d. 1696), bishop of 
Duukelcl, descended from the family of £al- 
lilisk, Kinross-shire, was ordained minister of 
the parish of Muckoit, Kinross-shire, in 1607. 
He purchased from the family of Douglas 
the small farm of Muchartmlll, which the 
Earl of Argyll is said to have persuaded Um 
to convey to him in return for the appoint- 
ment to the bishopric of Dunkeld, Paton also 
promising to give to the earl a certain share 
of the tithes (KiiiTH, Scottish Bishop, ed. 
Knssel, p. 204). Paton succeeded Robert 
Crichton, who had joined the queen’s party. 
It wos Crichton, and not Paton, who, after 
the capture of the castle of Edinburgh in 
1570, was condned for some time in prison. 
Paton's letter of appointment to the biwopric 
was dated 16 Feb. 1672, and the letter of 
Hs consecration 26 July 1672. On 27 April 
1673 he took an election oath to King James 
as the only true and lawful sovereign {Beg. 
P. C. Scotl. ii. 223-4). At a meeting of the 
general assembly on 26 Aug. he was delated 
for receiving the name and not exercising the 
office of a bishop within the bounds ; for not 
proceeding against papists, andchiefly the Earl 
of Athollond divers others within his bounds ; 
for a simoniacal paction between him and the 
Earl of Argyll touching the bishopric, and 
for voting in ^rliament against the Act of 
Divorcement (Calderwood, History, iii. 288), 
He confessed his oversight in not executing 
sentence of excommunication against AthoD 
and his wife, and was commanded to confess 
his fault publicly in the cathedral of Dun- 
keld on a Lord’s day, in time of service Q6. 
p. 303 ), He first sat as a member of we 
privy council 8 March 1574-5. At a session 
of the assembly in August 1674 he promised 
to pronounce sentence of excommunication 
against John, earl of Atholl, within forty 
days ; nevertheless, at the meeting of the 
assembly in August 1676, the complaints 
against him were renewed, and a committee 
was appointed to reason with him (ib. pp. 
347-8). Finally, in April 1676, the assemoly 
decreed that, having been found guilty of 
simony, he should be deprived of his office, 
against which decision Paton appealed to 
the lords of parliament (f6. p. 360). Decrees 
were further passed against him in 1680 
(ifi.p. 466) and 1682 (iS. p. 681)Jbut he con- 
tinued to defy them, tin 9 Feb. 1680-1 
the privy council decreed that ‘ os he had 
no fimction or charge in the Reformed Kirk 
of this realm,’ wd was thus less worthy 
to enjoy the patiimony of the bishopric, he 
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should he required to provide out of itfo^ 
relief of his predecessor Ilia/, p, n 
360-8). He was succeeded in - ’ • • ' 
by Peter Rollock [q. v.] Ho 
1690, and was buried at Muckar 
is a tombstone to him with the louowini- w 
scription: ‘Jacobus Paton de Middle 
lisk quondam episcopus de Dunkeld "‘n • 
obnt 20 Julii 1606.’_ He had a son 
bald, to whom the king made a gift, 20 llav 
1574, of the altarage of St. Peter inDuuke’i 
for seven years, to enable him to study mam^ 
mar in the school of Dunkeld. ° 

[Keith’s Scottish Bishops, Scot’s Fasti R,! . 
Scot. ii. 778, 837 ; Melville’s Diary (BaDaitm- 
Club and Wodxow Society) ; Calderwood'a acj 
Spotiswood's Histories ; Eeg. Privy Council ScutJ 
vols, ii. iii,] T. F fi, 

PATON, JAMES (d. 1684), oovenanttr 
was born at Meadowbahk in the parish 
Fenwick, Ayrshire, where his father lud a 
farm. Until near manhood he was emplojej 
in agricultural pursuits. According to otn 
account he went as a volunteer to Gennanv 
and served with such distinction in tbs war, 
of Oustavus Adolphus 4hat he was raised to 
the rank of coptam. According to another 
he was present with the Scots ormy ut Mat-' 
aton Moor. With the rsnk of captain, he 
fought with great gallantry against Mont- 
rose at Kilsyth, 15 Aug. 1646, and escaped 
uninjm'ed during the flight. After the de- 
feat of Montrose at Pliiliphaugh on 13 Sept, 
he returned home to Fenwick. He took port 
with the pecmlo of Fenwick in opposing 
General hUddletoa in 1648. With other 
Scottish covenanters he, however, supportid 
the king against Cromwell in 1650 and, 
accompanying him in 1661 into England, 
fought for him at the battle of Worcester on 
S Sept. After the Restoration he fought, in 
command of a party of covenanting cavalry, 
on 28 Sept, 1666, at Rnllion Green, where he 
had a personal encounter with Sir Thomas 
Daly ell [q. v.1 He was also at the battle of 
Botnwell Bridge 22 June 1679. He was 
excepted out ot the indemnities passed after 
both battles, but succeeded in lurking safely 
in various hidiug places, until in 1684 he was 
taken in the house of a covenanter, Sobert 
Howie. Dolyell on meeting him is said to 
have stated that he was both glad and sorry 
for him. The fact that he had fought for the 
king at Worcester atoned in DalyeU’s eyes for 
much that was imjustiflable in ius subsequent 
behaviour. He severely rebuked an insult 
that was ofiered him, aud is supposed to have 
exerted special influence to procure his par- 
don. Lauder of FoimtaiuhaU mentions mat 
Paton ‘carried himself very discreetly before 
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STAFFOBD (1821- 


7 ;;^^^{EistoriealNotiMs,-s.bm\ He 

sentenced to be banged at tbe Graas- 
^«tfon 23 April, but was reprieved tiU 
,, Vov He was then -willmg to have taken 
-lie tei, but a quorum of the privy council 
cuuld not be obtained to reprieve him. 

rEoffie’s Scots Worthies ; Wodrow’s Sufferings 
nf the Church of Scotland j Lauder of Poun- 
tanhall’s Historical Notices in the ^annatyne 
Club] 

PATON, JOHN 
lSc9)< general in the Indian army, was son 
of Cortmn John Forbes Paton, Bengal engi- 
neers (1790-1826)»‘'''‘^ grandson of an- 
otherBengal officer, Col. JohnPaton(d.l824), 
who saw -11 years’ service in India, and whose 
t XabiesofRoutes and Stages in thePresidency 
of Fort AVilham ’ (3rd edition, Calcutta, 1821, 
fol.) went through several editions. John 
Stafford, bom in 1S21, was educated at the 
East India Company’s militaiy seminary at 
Addiscombe, ana in 1837 obtained a Bengal 
infantry cadetship. On 3 Oct. 1840 he was 
appointedlieutenant in thellthBengal native 
inlantrv, with which ha served at the battle 
of ITaharajpore in 1843, and in the Sikh 
war of 1846-0, being present at the battles 
of Feroreshah and ^oraon (medal and two 
claspa)|and in the expedition to Kat-Kangra 
under Brigadier Alexander Jack [q. v.] As 
a deputy assistant quartermaster-general he 
served m the Punjab campaign of 1848-9, 
and was present in the affair at Bamnuggur, 
rhe passage of the Chenab^ and the battles 
at Sadootapore and ChillianwoUah, where 
he was severely wounded (medal and clasps). 
In 1860 he served with the expedition under 
Sir cWles Jamee Napier against the Afri- 
dees, and was present at the forcing of the 
Kohat Pass, near Peshawur (medal). He 
became captain in his regiment on 8 Feb. 
1861, and received a brevet majority the day 
offer for services in the Pumab in 1848-9. 
As brevet heutenant-colonel and assistant 
quoitermaster-general he served with the 
loree sent to suppress the Gogaira insurrec- 
tion in 1867, where he commanded the field 
detachment from Lahore, which was three 
times engaged with the enemy. While Paton 
was thus employed, hie regiment — the 14th 
native infentry — ^mutinied at Jhelnm. He 
was appointed brevet colonel and deputy 
quartermaster-general in the Punjab in No- 
vember 1867. He joined the Bengal staff 
corps on its formation, and became a major- 
general on 29 Oet. 1806. He was quarter- j 
puster-general in Bengal in 1803-8, and was ' 
in temporary charge of a division of the 
Bengal army in 1870. 1 

Paton, who during his active career bad I 
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been thirty times mentioned in despatches 
and orders, was made a C.B. in 1873, He 
became a general on the retired list on 1 Oct. 
1877. He married, in 1852, Wilhelmina 
Jane, daughter of the late Colonel Sir James 
Tennant, A.G.B., H.E.I.C.S. He died at his 
residence, 86 Oxford Terrace, London, W„ 
on 28 Nov. 1889. 

[Indian Registers and Array Lists, under dates ; 
Broad Arrow, 7Dec. 188!), p. 687;Colonal Vibart’s 
Addiscombe, 1894, p. 679.] H. M. 0. 

PATON, MARY ANN, afterwards Mrs. 
Wood (1802-1864), vocalist, tbe eldest 
da^hter of George Paton, a writing-master 
at Edinburgh and on amateur player on the 
violin, was born in Edinburgh in October 
1802. Her mother, a Miss Cramord of Came- 
ron Bank, was a beautiful woman and a lover 
of muaic, and her grandmother, Ann Niooll, 
had enjoyed the distinction of playing the 
violin before the Puke of Cumberland w'hen 
on his way to Culloden. Mary Ann Paton 
and her sisters received a good musical train- 
mg, but the statement that Mary Ann com- 
posed songs for publication at the age of five 
may be doubted. At eight, however, she 
appeared at public concerts as a singer, per- 
former on the harp and pianoforte (Viotti’s 
concerto in G), and recited Oollins’s ' Ode to 
the Passions’ and ‘Alexander’s Feast.’ The 
family settled in London in 1811, and Miss 
Paton was heard there at the Nobility and 
some private concerts ; but it was soon de- 
cided that her health rendered a temporary 
retirement from public life desirable. After 
on interval of eix years, during which Samuel 
Webbe, jun., gave her lessons on the harp 
and pianoforte, she began her career as a 
vocahst. In 1820 she appeared at Bath, and 
in 1821 at Huntingdon. 

In 1822 she joined the Haymarket com- 
pany, and on 3 Aug. essayed the character 
and music of Susanna in the ‘ Marriage of 
Figaro.’ This rather exacting part she per- 
formed to the satisfaction of critics, and she 
afterwards filled the r61es of the Countess in 
the same opera, of Bosina in the ‘ Barber of 
Seville,’ of Lydia in ‘Morning, Noon, and 
Night,’ and of Polly in the ‘ Begpfar’s Opera.’ 
Miss Paton afterwards distinguished herself 
at Covent Garden as Mandanem ‘Artaxerxes,’ 
Eosettn in ‘ Love in a Village,’ Adriana in 
the ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ and Clara in the 
‘ Duenna.’ I^he critics of the day warned her 
against exaggerated ornamentation, but her 
success was undoubted. A thoughtful of- 
tiole written in 1823 says : ‘ She was gifted 
with extraordinary powers, not onlyas relates 
to the physical organ, but with an enthu- 
siasm, an intellectual vigour of no common 

1 1 
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kind Kot yet twenty-one, yet Jier technical ' engaged. They finally settled at Buidiffi, 

attainments, we are disposed to think, are ' Hall, near Chapelthorpe, and it was th 
nearly as great as those of any other vocalist that Mrs. Wood died, on 21 July 1864 
in this country, with the slight reservations 62. She left a son, horn in 1838. 
and allowances we shall make as we proceed. Her sisters were singers. Isabella ma v 
She is beautiful in her person and features her dfibut at Miss Paton's benefit at Coven> 
. . .above the middle height, slender, and Garden, 1824, as Letitia Hardy, Eliza 
delicately formed ; her dark hair and eyes at the Haymorket in 1833. 
give animation and contrast to a clear com- [Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1804 (Wood rf 
plexion, and sensibility illuminates every Woolley Moor) ; Grove’s Bict. ii. 672. iv. 745! 
change of sentiment that she has to express. Parke’s Memoirs, ii. 203 ; Oxterrya 
, . . Her compass is A to D or E, eighteen or ‘ Biography, v. 19 ; Hnrmonicon, 1823, paaia- 
nineteen notes.’ At that time her voice was ftnarterly Musical Mag. v. 191 ; Weber’s life- 
not evenly produced. Her execution was Bnsby’a Anecdotes, i. 46 ; Musical BecolleciiDcs 
facile, ‘no ditficnlties appal or embarrass her. | of the last Half Century, i. 08, 133; Ainjio._ 
Even in Rossini’s most rapid passages she oheles Leben, ». 120, 211; Clayton’s Qoeais cf 
multiplies the notes in a way few mature ' °°”B> n.j L. M. H. 

singers would attempt.’ A plate is given to PATOH, RIOHARD (1716?-1791),ina- 
fchow her embellishments in Rossini’s ‘Tu rine painter, was bom in London about ITlii. 
che accendi.’ ‘Her manner, exuberantly He is said to bare been of humble birth, mi 
florid, is the fault of her age, and in some to have been found as a poor boy on Tower 
sort, of her attainment.. , .She imitates Hill by Admiral Sir Charles Knowles [q.v,' 
Catalan!. . .’ who took him to sea. For many years teheid 

Miss Paton’s father had insisted on her an appointment in the excise office, and at 
breaking off an engagement with a young the time of his decease was one of the gener^ 
medical mon named Blood, who went upon accountants. How he acquired his art train- 
the stage for a short time under the name ing is unknown. The earliest record of him 
of Davis. Afteiwards she became on 7 May as an artist is in 1763, when he exhibited 
1824 the wife of Lord William Pitt Lennox with the Society of Artists two pictureSi'The 

S q.v.], but from him she fi-eed herself by ActionofAdmiralBoscawen on Cape Loros,’ 
ivorce in the Scottish courts in 1831. In engraved by William Woollett, and 
the same year ehe married Joseph Wood, Taking of the Foudroyant, in the Moditeira- 
a tenor singer. nean, by theMonmouth, ’which was etched by 

Her reputation as a dramatic singer was himself. These were followed from 176.3 to 
greatly enhanced when, in 1824, she took 1770 hy nineteen other works; but in 1771, 
the part of Agatha in ‘DerFreisehiitz,' A after a very angiy correspondence, he re- 
still greater triumph was her impersonation signed bis membership. About 1774 be 
of Reziain ‘Oberon,’of which Weber con- painted four pictures representing therie- 
ducted the sixteen rehearsals, besides the tory of the Russian fleet under Count OiM 
performance on 12 April 1820, two months over the Turkish fleet at Oheshme Bay in 
before his death. 'She was created for the 1770, and soon afterwords five views 0/ th^ 
part;’ ‘ her enthusiasm for the music was royal dockyards, now at Hampton Court, in 
great,’ he wrote ; ‘ she sang exquisitely even all Of which the figures were painted by John 
at the first rehearsal.’ The 'Harmonicon’ Hamilton Mortimer, A.R. A. [q. v.] In 1776 
declared that Miss Paton never sang with he exhibited at tbe Iloynl Academy vieirs 
more ability and efi'eot. From that time , of Rochester and of Deptford dookyard, and 
Miss Paton waa considered at the head of j between that year and 1780 thirteen othi'r 
her profession. She was not excelled by any | pictures of naval engagements and murine 
contemporary in her mastery of the art of eubiects. 

singing. 'I'hree of his pictures are in Greemricb 

In 1881 she was engaged at the Ring’s Hospital : ‘ The Battle off Cape Buifleur be- 
Theatre, where she sang in' La Cenerentola’ tween the 'French and Combined English 
and other Italian operas. Returning to and Dutch Fleets, 19 May 1092;’ ‘The De- 
Drury Lane, ehe took the part in 1832 of feat of the Spanish Fleet near Cape St.Viu- 
Alice in ‘Robert le Diable.’ She then went cent hy Adnuiol Rodney, 16 Jan. 1780;’ <md. 
to reside at WooIIct Moot, Yorkshire, with ‘The Action off Sicily between the English 
her husband. _ In ifeo they visited America and Spanieh Fleets, 11 Aug. 1718.’ In the 
for the first time. After their return Mrs. Guildhall, London, are four pietures by him 
Wood retired to a convent for a year, hut of the defence and relief of Gibraltar, and 
she reappeared at the Princess’s Theatre and another of the lord mayor proceeding by wstei 
at concerts, in which her husband was also to Westminster, in which tbe figures are hy 
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Francis ’WTieatlay, E. A. His works possess 
sons- merit, and were formerly very popular, 
« tbTrepresentedmost of the great soa-flghts 
of Lis'time. Some of them were etched by 
hiirself, and others were engraved by Wool- 
Ht. jittler, Carnot, I/srpiiiiere, and James 

^^Paton died in Wardonr Street, Soho, 
London, aiter a long and painful iUness, on 
7 March 1791, aged 74. Edwards states 
that lie was a man of respectable character, 
b'lt rather assuming in his manners. 

[Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painters, 1808, 
D 165; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and &i- 
mvars, eJ. Graras and Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 
261 Bedgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the 
Ecgihh School, I878 j Exhibition Catalogues of 
the IncorpMated Sociafy of Artists, 1762-1770 ; 
Eo'.iI Academy Exhibition Catabgues, 1776- 
1730 .] E. E. G-. 

PATOU, WALLER nUGH(1828-1895), 
Scottish landso^e-painter, 8on_ of Joseph 
Ueil Paton and Catharine MacDiormid, was 
horn in "Wooers-Alley, Dunfermline,_ on 
27 July 1828. In early years he assisted, 
his father, who was a damask-designer in 
that town, hut in 1848 he became interested 
in jandscape-painting, and received lessons 
in water-colour from John Houston, B.S.A. 
In that year lie exhibited his first picture, 
‘The Antique Room, "Wooers- Alley, hy Fire- 
light,' which was hung in the Glasgow exhi- 
buion. ThNe years later his i Glen Alassen ’ 
wasoccCTted by the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy, 01 which corporation, he was elected 
an associate in 1857, and a member in 1865. 
He contributed to the aoademy’s exhibitions 
every year &om 18S1 till his death. In 1S5S 
hejo’ined his brother, now Sir NoSl, in prepar- 
ing illustrations for Aytoun'a ‘ Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers,’ published in 1803. From 

1859 onwards he resided m Edinburgh, hut in 

1860 he stayed some time iu London, making 
water-colour facsimiles of Turner’s works nt 
South Kensington, and in 1861 and 1868 he 
was on the continent with his brother and 


In 1862 he married Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of A. J. Kiuloch of Park and Maryoulter, 
Aberdeenshire, and had hy her four sous and 
three daughters. 

Paton was the first Scottish artist who 
painted a picture throughout in the open air. 
It was his custom to make water-colour 
sketches of his pictures } thesearepresen'ed iu 
four albums, in which he inserted notes. He 
found most of his subjects in the lull scenery 
of Perthshire, AheideeuBhire,and,ia especial, 
Arran. The rich purple of the noruem a unset 
was his prevailing colour effect; and he was 
pre-Raphaelite in his careful reproduction of 
natural detail, first seen most emphatically 
in ' The Raven’s HoRow, or Sloohd-a-Chrom- 
main.’ His diploma picture, 'Lamlaeh Bay,’ 
hangs in the National Galleiy, Edinburgh, 
It has been often copied. 

[Scotsman and Glasgow Herald, 6 March 1895 ; 
Catalogues and Reports of the Royal Scott^ 
Academy and other exhibiting societies referred 
to abore; information kindly supplied by Faton’s 
brother. Sir Noel Paton, B.B.A.] 6 . G. S. 

PATRICK (378^63), saint and bishop, 
horn in 373, originally named Suoat (Welsh, 
Hygad, warlike), was son of Calpomius, a 
Scot, who was a deacon, and the son of Potitus, 
spriest. To this pedigree the Armagh copy ol 
the ‘ Confession’ and the 'Hymn of Kacc^ add 
that the father of Potitus was Odissus, a 
deacon. The father, Calpomius, W'as a man 
of wealth and a decurion or magistrate of 
Ailclyde, now Dumbarton, then a British 
fortress garrisoned by Roman troops. He 
had a country house on the western coast, 
and there the boy Sucat was staying in 
389, when he was captured in a raid of 
the Piets and Scots. The Roman troops, 
who hud oooimied the territory from 869, 
had been withdrawn in 387. Sucat wa.® 
carried off to the north of Ireland, and sold 
.to Miliuo, cUeftoin of North Dahmadia in 
the county of Antrim, There he endured 
many hardships, tending cattle onthe morm- 
tains and in the woods in the inclement 


Mr. (now Sir) Donald Mackenzie "Wallaoe. winters of that re^on. "When at heme he 
He first exhibited at the Royal Academy, had been oareless in religious matters, hut 
London, iu 18G2, and in that year he re- now a spiritual change passed over him, and 
ceived a commission from her majesty to he became earnest in prayer. After six years 
make a drawing of Holyrood Palace. ,He of bondage he had a dream, in which he wm 
was a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of told that he should return to_ Scotland, ^ 
SMtleud (1869), an honorary member of the native countiy ; and anotheivinfoming him 
Liverpool Society of Water-colour Painters that his ship was ready at a port about two 
(1672), andamember of the Royal Scottish hundred miles away. Leaving his master, he 
Society of Water-colour ’Painters (1878). made his way to the port, found a shm getting 
DuriM the last ten years of hie life ne was under way, and was, with some reluctance, 
m bad health, and on 6 March 1893 he sue- taken on board. The carro was.’partly com- 
^mhed toon attack of pleurisy, at his house, posed of the valuable Irisn .wolf-di)^ which 
14Geore6Square,EdinDurgh, Hewoshuried were a monopoly among thelrish princes, and 
m the Grange cemetety there. were in great demand m the east, and, ue the 
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servant of Miliuc, Sucat had learned the ytaj 
of managing them. After a voyage of three 
days the vessel reached its destination in the 
Loire, ^en the depot for the trade of the 
British Isles (RireEWiT). Thence the party 
set out by the trade route across the forest 
or ' desert,’ as he c^s it, to Narbo or Mar- 
seilles, -where trade with the east was carried 
on. Arrived at the end of their journey, 
Patrick’s engagement was at an end, ^d he 
was free to devote himself to the missionary 
life on which his heart was set. 

On parting with his shipmates he was in 
the neighbourhood of Arles, and within 
reach of Auxerre and Tour«, and could thus 
take advantage of the schools of Gaul to 
remedy the deficiencies of his education. 
He does not mention with whom he studied. 
Accor^ng to the ‘ Tripartite Life,’ he went 
£rst to BishopGermanus at Auxerre, and then 
to Martin at Toius. This is also the account 
in the ' Fifth’ life in Colgon, as weU as in Joce- 
lyn. But it involves a gross anachronism, for 
Martin died many years before Germanus be- 
came bishop of Auxerre. Br. Todd is evidently 
right in regarding Germanus's name as an in- 
terpolation, Martin of Tours without doubt 
was the master under whom Patrick studied. 
He is firequently mentioned in Irish litera- 
ture ; his ^spel is said to have been pre- 
served at Berry, aud his life, by Sulpiciua 
Severus, accompanies that of Patrick in the 
‘ Book of Armagh ; ’ of Germanus little or 
nothing was known in Ireland. The time 
Patrick spent with St. Martin is stated by 
Colgan and the ‘ Third’ and ‘ Fifth’lives in his 
collection as four years, which corresponds 
with his o-wn account in the ‘ Gonfessiou,’ 
that his stay abroad was only ‘a few 
years,’ 

When Patrick returned to his parents in 
Pr'itain, his mind was full of the project of 
preaching to the Irish, In a dream a man 
named Yictoricus appeared to him and handed 
him a letter, inscribed ‘The voice of the 
people of Ireland ; ’ he seemed to hear voices 
mom the west of Ireland, saying, ‘ Come, holy 
youth, and henceforth walk among us.’ Hm 
parents and elders urgently advised him not 
to venture among the heathen Irish. Much 
affected by their entreaties, a further trial 
awaited him, He had told a ffiend, in con- 
fidence, of a fiiult committed at the age of 
fifteen, and this was made an objection 
to his consecration as bishop, apparently be- 
fore a British eynod. He was thirty years 
old when the charge was revived against 
him, and had thus just arrived at the age 
for consecration. 

Here his personal narrative in the ' Con- 
fession’ fails us. Of the extant ‘lives,’ the 
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‘Tripartite,’ which is in Irish, is the 
complete, and, with some additions m-I 
corrections from the ‘ life ’ by Muirchu in 
the ‘Book of Armogh,’ supplies the mo" 
trustworthy information accessible. 
thus learn that he went abroad to be c 
secrated a bishop W Amatorex or Anabr" 
who, according to Prohus and the scholia.r 
on Fiacc’a hymn, was bishop of Auxerre 
who died in 418. On his consecration he 
assumed the name of Patrick or Patricinj 
Returning to Britain, he stayed there &r an 
uncertain period. At its close he set ontfor 
Ireland, accompanied by a missionary paity 
The date is matter of controversy, jV* 
Whitley Stokes calculates that he' came 
‘about 307 1 ’ but as he was bom in 373 
thirty years of age before his mission com- 
menced, and did not come directly to Itdand 
after his conseoration, we shall be safer in 
adopting 406, the date given by Nennins, 
The erroneous postponement of the event t j 
482 has led to much confusion. 

Landing at the mouth of the Varttyriver 
in the county of Wicklow, and meetingwitb 
a hostile reception, he re-embarked, sad, sail- 
ing along the east coast, touched at Inis- 
^atrick, from which he passed on to Stiang- 
ford Lough, where he landed, Dichu, the 
local chieftain, granted him a building known 
as the* SabhalPor barn. Here he continued 
‘ a long time, solving belief imtil hebronght 
all the Ulstermen by the net of the Gospel 
to the harbour of life,’ Among these iras 
Moohaei J^q. v.l whom he eventually otdamed, 
giving him a "book of the Gospel j a ’menis- 
tir,’ and a crozier, named the Eitech. The 
menistir, from the Latin ministerium, was, 
according to Dr. Lonigan, a case containing 
‘ a copy of the Gospels and the vessels for 
the sacred ministry.’ On similar occasions 
he sometimes gave ' the seven hooks of the 
law,’i.e. the ‘ Heptateuch,’ or ‘ the four books 
of the GospeL’ A journey to Tara ond a 
conflict with the kmg and his Druids— s 
story abounding in ‘ fables partly prodigious 
and portly ridiculous ’ (LASiaA:i^ — mb said 
to have taken place at the first Easter after 
Patrick’s arrival in Ireland ; hut a calcula- 
tion (Tonn) shows that thus seven months 
only would be allowed for the conversion of 
all Ulster, which must have been the work 
of years. The visit to Tara could not have 
taken ^lace -untiL after 428, 

Patrick insisted on astrict discipline among 
his followers. Bishop Mel, one of his party, 
was left at Ardagh in the county of Long- 
ford, and was accompanied by a consort- 
sister, who resided with him. Unfavourable 
rumours of the relations between them reach- 
ing Patrick’s ears, he came to make inquiry, 
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is credited with, brnring formulated a canoa 
S a synod which he is said to have held with 
his disciples Auxilius and leserninus about 
430 to the effect that ‘ men and woman should 
te spett, so that the name of the Lord may 
not be blasphemed.’ At Magh Sleaoht, on 
the borders of Cavan, was the idol Gena 
Cruttich (British Pennocrucium P), covered 
with gold and silver, with twelve lesser 
idols around it, covered with brass. It 
had frt’g" aslant, and the smaller figures 
had sunk into the ground up to their 
an evidence of the decline of idolatry. 
Haring founded a church here, he ^ssed 
over the Shannon into Hoscommon. There 
he pniohnsed some Innd, which he paid for 
with a mass of gold, from which the place 
became known as Tir hrotha, ‘ the land of 
the ingot.' One of the causes which con- 
tributed to the success of his mission was 
that he paid his way, as he mentions more 
than once in hia ‘ Confession.’ He evidently 
came weU provided with funds, and the ‘ Tri- 
partite,’ exaggerating this, tells us that one 
of Ms prayers before he entered on his mis- 
sion was that the Lord would grant him ' as 
much gold and silver as the nine companions 
could cartv, to be given to the Gael [^ish] 
for believing ’ 1 Ha was particular in re- 
turning gifts laid on the altar, he tells us, 
his o^ect being to make it clear that he 
was completely disinterested. In the county 
of Pioscommon he had an interview with 
two of the king's daughters, who, finding 
him and his party engaged in prayer by the 
side of a well in the early moraing, asked 
them many questions about the God of the 
Christiana, Ultimately they were instructed 
and baptised and received the Eucharist. 
They are said to have tasted of death, i.e. a 
death unto sin. The writer of the ' Tripar- 
tite,’ however, took the words literally, and 
deroribes their immediate death and burial. 


presented herseK carrying 
m her chasuble, as an evi- 
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In Magh Selga were three pillar-stones, 
probably objects of heathen worship, which 
Patrick appropriated to Christian use, by in- 
scribing mem with the worda Jesus, Soter, 
and Salvator, in memory of the three Ian- 
gaages on the cross. 

Pa^g on to Mayo, ' he left two salmon 
alive in the weU, of Aghagower, and they will 
abide there for ever,’ Snch sacred fish were 


popularly believed to be not uncommon inlre- 
land. Thence he ascended Croagh Patrick in 
the coimty of Mayo, the scene of the l^end of 
hisbanislung the reptiles related by Jocelyn, 
The latter terms it ‘ St. Patrick’s Purgatory,' 
because any one who underwent the penance 


there was ‘purged'from all hissins, and would 
not ‘ enter hell.’ The name w-as at a later 
date gfivon to a cave on the island in Lough 
Derg, which was known throughout Europe, 
and quite superseded the original place of 
penance. The practice of well- worship which 
he found prevalent he endeavoured to dis- 
courage, though he failed to suppre.<)3 it. 

In Tirawley Patrick had an interview 
with the twelve sons of Awley respecting 
the division of their inheritance on their 
father's death. This is placed by Tirechan 
in the second year of his mission, which, ac- 
cording to the popiriar and erroneous date, 
would be 484 ; W in this and other matters 
that writer cannot be relied on. The 'Annals 
of the Four Masters’ place Awley 's death at 
449. Li Sligo Brdn and MacRime, two 
bishops, apparently ordained by his followers, 
who were permitted to confer orders, came to 
him, and he wrote an 'Alphabet ' for them, 
prohablyan elementary treatise. On oneocca- 
sion, while he was in retirement, ‘his house- 
hold were conferring orders and sowing faith,’ 
and displeased him by consecrating an un- 
suitable person, Cetiacus and Sa^ellus at 
another time ordained 'bishops, priests, and 
deacons’ without consulting Patrick, and 
were censured by him. One of Patrick's 
followers. Bishop MscCarthenn, hold the 
office of ‘ champion,’ part of his duty being 
to carry the saint on his hack over difficult 
places. MacCarthenn was afterwards placed 
at Clogher as bishop, and Patrick gave him 
the ' domnach airgid,’ which Jocelyn terms a 
chrismatory. This curious relic is now in the 
Museum of Science and Ait in Bublin. The 
conditions laid down by him for the episco- 
pate in the case of Fiacc, bishop of Sletty, are 
that the candidate must be 'of good appear- 
ance, well bom, a man with one wife unto 
whom hath been bom only one child.’ On 
Fiacc’e consecration be bestowed on him a 
crozier, a menistir, and a ‘ polaire,’ or writing 
tablet. 

Patrick’s religious observances are thus 
described ; ‘ All the Psalms and Hymns and 
the Apocalypse, and all Spiritual Canticles 
of the Scripture, he chanted every day,' and 
&om vespers on the eve of Sunday until 
the third hour on Monday he would not 
travel. 

The change which Christianity produced 
in the demeanour of the fierce Irish chief- 
tains gave rise to the quaint story of Eoghan, 
son of HioU, whose appearance he improved 
at hie request, after his conversion, hvohaug- 
ing his features and mnldng him taller. 

It has been asserted that he spent seven 
years in Munster, but Dr. Lamgan could 
find no evidence of it ; while Professor 
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Zimmer believes he only paid a flying visit 
thither. Local tradition attributes the chris- 
tianising of the southern coast to others, and 
particularly to Ailbe, Ciaran (yf. 600-660) 
[q. V.], Declan [q. v.], and Ibhar [q. v.] 

It seems to nnve been at an early period 
that Fatiich founded his first mission settle- 
ment near Armagh. Feeling the tvant of a 
centre for his •worlt, he applied to Daire, the 
chieftain of the place, for a site on the hill. 
Diiire refused this, but gave liim a small fort 
on the low ground, where Patrick erected 
some circular or beehive houses. This was 
known os the Fort of Macha, and here he and 
his companions had their headquarters 'for a 
long time.’ Ultimately Daire granted him 
Ardmacha, thehiU or height of Alacha, now 
Armagh, on which he built his church, which 
has since been the seat of the primacy. Ac- 
cording to Bishop Beeves, ‘ a long train of 
political and religious events ’ probably inter- 
vened between these two grants. Seclinall 
or riecundinuB, one of his chief assistants, who 
resided chiefly at the Fort of Macha, composed 
a panegyric on him, which is still extant. It 
is an alphabetical poem in Latin, descriptive 
of his character and teachiim, and, like the 
‘Confession’ and * Letter to Coroticus,’ quite 
free from legendary matter. 

It was probably in Down or Antrim that 
the massacre of his Christian converts by 
Ceretic or Coroticus, king of Ailclyde, took 
place. In his letter to Coroticus he ex- 
presses deep indignation at the cruel out- 
rage, and recounts the denunciations of scrip- 
ture against the enemies of God, 

There is a strange conflict of opinion as to 
the year of Patriol? a death, The popular date 
is 403, but its only foundation is the assump- 
tion that, having come in 432, he labours 
sixty years; but 432 not being admissible, 
the date of 403 must be abandoned. Tire- 
chan and Qiraldus Cambrensis give 468, 
the IBollandists 460, and Lanigan 465. The 
date accepted by Mr. Stokes is 463, and is 
doubtless correct. diflerence of opinion 
as to his place of burial is equally great. The 
places named are Saul, Downpatrick, Armagh, 
and Glastonbury, while several authorities say 
he was like Moses, as no one knew where he 
was buried. We may take the evidence of St. 
Bernard on this point as deci sive. He was the 
friend and biographer of Malachy, archbishop 
of Arma^j and must have had the best infor- 
mation. Hisaccountis that the remainsof St. 
Patrick were at Armagh in his time, i.e. the 
twelfth century ; and there is evidence that 
they were there long before that date. His 
grave was termed by Latin writers Lipsana 
Patricii, i.e. the tomb of Patrick, and by the 
Irish Feita, 'the tomb,’ a name afterwards 
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given to the Fort of Macha, in which it vis? 
situated. Pilgrimages were made to it, and 
the psalms to be recited on such oecasiuna 
are mentioned in the ‘Book of Armaek’ 
The sacred objects associated with him wwe 
also preserved there ; they were lua bell hi- 
crosier, called the ‘ Bachall Isa,’ or stad nt 
Jesus, and a copy of the New Testament 1-. 
lioved to be his. The beU is in the Muspun 
of Science and Art in Dublin ; the crn.jtr 
was burnt at the Reformation ; the ‘Boot of 
Armagh’ is in Trinity College. 

Patrick’s extant works are the ‘ EpLtW ‘ 
consistingof the ‘ Confession ’ and the lett-ito 
Coroticus, and an Irish hymn, all of which 
are considered genuine. The canons of a 
synod attributed to him, Auxilius and 
Isseminus, have been published; but they 
are admittedly interpolated, and in theirprt- 
sent shape cannot be earlier than the eighth 
century. Two single canons are oleo attii- 
Wed to him — one relating to unity, the other 
to appeals to Rome; the latter corresponds 
with a longer one in the ‘ Book of Armagh,' 
and is attributed to the eighth century hv 
Mr. Haddan: a more exact calculation prures 
its date to be between 664 and 790 iSis- 
tory of the Church of Ireland), A tradition 
names him as one of nine appointed to tevi-e 
the pagan laws of Ireland, the result of tW 
labours being the ‘ Senchus Mor ; ’ but the 
form in which that collection now erifs 
belongs to a later age. 

The systematic misstatements in the early 
‘ 1 ires ’ respecting the date of his mission were 
clearly introduced in order to give greater 
importance to Patrick’s position. When the 
Irish come in contact with Augustini* of 
Canterbury’and his clergy, in the oeg inning 
of the seventh century, they seem to have felt 
that the learning and culture of those men 
who came from the capital of the world with 
the prestige of a papal mission threw into 
the ^ade their humble and unlearned saint. 
Hence a spirit of national pride led a party 
in the Irm church to ascribe to him a learn- 
ing he never claimed, and a Roman misdon 
of which he knew nothing. Further, the 
Roman clergy were urgent in pressing their 
observance of Fa«ter on the Irish' church, 
and to this end it was important that Patrick 
should be supposed to have come from Rome. 
The special mission of Adanman to Ireland 
in 697 on the Easter question gave afmthur 
impulse to this movement (Ziioceeb). Pa- 
trick’s stay in Gaul and his studies there were 

S rated and his travels extended to the 
of the Tyrrhene Sea and Italy. 

The new importance attributed to him 
manded a higher position for his see, and this 
is one of the objects with which the ‘Book of 
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iraiaeh’ was compiled, as Dr. Tetne has 
in 807. When the false theor}- of 
^trick's Roman mission was fully developed, 
was necesaarv to assign it to a later date 
thin the authentic facts of Patnclr’s career 
“ -anted. For Prosper’s ‘ Chronicle ’ autho- 
ritatively stated that Pope Celestine sent 
VaUadius, -nhose mission failed, ae ‘first 
b‘shnp’ (‘ primus episoopus ’) in 431 to the 
Irish who at the time were believers in 
Chiii (‘ad Scotos in Christum oredentea 
patnclrs Roman champions consequently 
averred that Pope Celeatine also sent him, 
and if that were so, since Celestine died in 
433 ! that year must have been the date of 
Patrick's acceptance of his credentials. But 
■ ‘ ■ pWs of Patrick perceived 



^hat Ireland was a Christian country when 
Palladius arrived in 431, and that the con- 
version of Ireland could not therefore, on this 
evidence, be attributed to him, and still less 
to Patrick. To evade this inference another 
device was resorted to. Prosper's words 
were misquoted by Muirchu in the ‘Book 
of Armagh,' who affirms that Palladius came 
‘to convert the island’ (‘ad insulam oon- 
verteadam'), nud he having failed in the 
attempt, the work remained for Patrick. No 
one has hitherto noticed this perversion of 
Prosper's words. 

In order to meet another difficulty arising 
&oin the wilful postponement of his misaiou 
some thirty years, occupation had. to he foimd 
for him during that period. According to one 
account be was engaged in study, in contra- 
diction to his own words; another says he 
was wandering in the islands of the Tyrrhene 
Sea— a strange occupation for a missionary 
passionately eager for the conversion of Ire- 
land. In alike spirit the necessity of adding 
an additional tutor was acknowledged, for 
St. Martin flourished too early to act as 
Patrick’s tutor at so late a period as 430 or 
thereabouts, and therefore Germanns wos 
mterpolnted (Todd) ; but, unfortunately for 
the credit of the writer, he is placed before, 
instead of after, Martin. Again, if the com- 
meucementoflusmiasionwaBto be postponed 
feora 406 to 432, Amator, who died in 418, 
WHS too early as his consecrator, and there- 
fore Celestine is joined with Amator, despite 
tbs date of the latter’s death. 

Subsequently the ' Confession,’ the ‘ Epistle 
to Coroticua,’ and the early Itfe by Miuiohu, 
were aU tampered with, chiefly by way of 
liberal escision, in order to Mng them into 
conformity with the elaborated vereion of the 
life of tbs apostle, according to which his 
vBiiedforeign esperiences deferred his arrival 


in Ireland till he was sixty years old. A com- 
pM'isonof the Armagh cop^ of the ‘ Confesdon ’ 
with the four others preserved in France and 
England shows it to nave been mutilated in a 
most tborouohgoing fashion ibr this purpose. 
Such were the methods adopted by the party 
who favoured the new tradition to destroy 
the evidence against it. Similarly, in the 
first draft of the ' Chronicle ’ of Marianus 
Scotus (1072), Patrick was not said to have 
followed Palladius, but Marianus afterwards 
interpolated words to show that Patrick began 
his mission as Falladius’s successor. The 
contrast between these misstatements and 
the genuine records led, at one time, to the 
belief that two persons were confused to- 
gether — one the simple missionary of the 
' Confession,’ the other the great thaumaturge 
of whom so many marvels were told. Thus 
two Patricks came into existence, and two 
burial-places had to be invented, whence 
sprang the inconsistencies that characterise 
the traditional accounts of his tomb. The two 
Patricks appear for the first time in the ‘ Hymn 
of Fiacc,’ where they ara said to have died at 
the same time CVViirDiscH). In this we see 
the idea in its rudimentary stage. A little 
later they are distinguished as Patrick Senior, 
or the elder Patrick, aud Patrick the Apostle. 
Separate days were soon assigned to them ; 
but the apostle, with his ever-growing tale 
of miracles, became the popular favourite, 
while Patrick Senior gradually faded from 
view, Bud in the later literature is never 
heard of. 

Notwithstanding the msurmountable dif- 
ficulties which the apocryphal story of Patrick 
Luvolves, it was successfully palmed off on 
the Irish people by an active party in Ire- 
land. This was rendered possible by the 
Danish tyranny and the exodus of learned 
men, for there was no one to criticise it until 
the revival of learning in the twelfth century, 
and then it was too firmly established to ira 
overthrown. Patrick is usually termed 
apostle of Ireland; hut as his labours did not 
extend to the entire country, It would per* 
haps be more conect to style him, with the 
'Annals of Ulster’ and the poet Niunine, 
‘Chief Apostle of Ireland.’ His day is 
17 March. But he was never canonised at 
Home, and his acceptance os a eoint is the 
outcome of popular tradition. 

[The Epistles of St. Patrick and other docu- 
ments in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick 
(Rolls Ber.) ; St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, 
by J. H, Todd, D.D.'; Vita S. Patrisii ex labro 
Armaebano, ed. B, P. Edmundus Hogan, S. J., 
Brnssele, 1882; on the Patrician Documents, by 
Sir Samuel Ferguson (Tiens. Royal Irish AcacL 
voj. xxvii.lib, 6); Colgon’s Trias Thaumatuiga, 
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p. 30, ». 18; Jocelyn’s Vita Fatricii ; Boll. Act. 
Sanct. at March 17 ; Epistles and Hymn of St. 
Patrick, translated by Eev. T. Olden, 8rd edit. ; 
The Church of Iceland (series of Kation^ 
Churches) by the same, chap. ii. App. A ; On 
the Burial Place of St. Patrick, by the same (Proc. 
Koyal Irish Academy, 3rd ser. toI. ii. No. 4) ; On 
the Consortia of the First Order of Irish Saints, 
by the some (Proc. Boyal Irish Academy, 3cd 1 
ser. Tol. iii. No. 3) ; Lanigan’s Eccl. Hist. Tol. i.; 
Zimmer's Ecltische Studien, ii. 183 ; Professor 
Kdgway’s Greek Trade-Eontes to Britain (Folk- 
Lore Journal, No. 1) ; Irische Teste von Ifonaat 
IVindisch (Leipzig, 1880), p. 22 ; Ussher’s 

■Works, rol. vi. ; MMtyrology_ of Donegal, p. 153 ; 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland, toI. i, ; Memoir of Adam- 
nan ; Eeeres’s Colnmba, pp. zl-lzvlii ; Nennius’s 
Eistoria Britonum ; Todd Lectures, rol. iii. by 
Eer. B. McCarthy, D D. (Eoyal Irish Academy, 
1802), p. 19 ; Petrie's History and Antiquities of 
Tara Hill (Trans. Eo}-al Irish Academy ),xviii.; 
Bory’s Life of St, Patrick and his place in his- 
tory, 1905.] T. O. 

PATRICK id. 1084), bishop of Dublin, 
also known os Gillapattraico, was an ostman 
of good family, who became a priest. In 1074 
the clergy and people of Dubliu chose him 
to fill the see of that city, yacant by the 
death ofDonatus. He received consecration 
at St. Paul's Church, London,fromLan&anc, 
archbishop of Canterbury, to whom he made 
ayow of spiritual obedience. It was part 
of William I’s Irish policy to bring the Hish 
church under the control of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. For many years after Patrick’s 
time the bishops of Dublin were consecrated 
by archbishops of Canterbury. Lanftanc 
mentioned Patrick with commendation as his 
fellow bishop in letters addressed to Qodred 
and Tirdelvac, whom be styled kings of Ire- 
land. Patrick was drowned in October 1084, 
onayoyage to England. In a letter ftomDub- 
lin to Laniranc, Patrick, after his decease, 
was referred to as a good and pious pastor. 

[■V^are’s Ireland, ed, Harris, pp. 306-8; 
Sylloge yeterum epistolarum, 1632; Lanfranei 
Opera, 1648 ; 'Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, 1691 ; 
Annals of Ireland, 1861 J Lanigan’s Ecclesias- 
tical History, 1822, iii. 434-5, 467-8; Ba- 
ronins, Annoles (1746), xyil. 606-7 ; Wilkins’s 
Concilia, i. 361 ; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
iy. 628-9 ; Annals of the Four Masters, ii. 081 ; 
Dalton’s Archbishops of Dublin, 1838 ; Gilbert’s 
Chartularies of St. Mary's Abbey (Eolls Ser.), 
1884.] J. T. G-. 

PATRICK, JOHN (1632-1696), protes- 
tant controversialist, baptised on 14 April 
1632 at Gainsboroimh, Lincolnshire, was se- 
cond son of Henry Patrick and Mary Naylor, • 
and was ^andson of Simon Patrick (d. 1613) ' 
[q. y.] He was educated at the school ofj 
HoughtonEegis, and admitted toPeterhouse, j 


Cambridge, on 7 Aug. 1661 . He snbssnuenH. 
became a scholar on the foundation of D 
Barnard Hall, and graduated B. A. Ifiat «« 1 
il.A. 1871. lu September 1066 he wasL 
of the plague (Simon Paibick, Autcii 
graph]/, p. 53). For a time he serred th 
cure of Battersea on behalf of his bmM. - 
Simon Patrick (1620-1707) fq. v.l XJ’ 
wards bishop of Ely (ib. p. 66). On th 
death of Thriscross, preacher of the Chait-r- 
house, Patrick obtained the post, throri 
his brother’s induence, on 8 Dec. 1671^ 
p. 66; Smtthe, Hist, of the Charteriom 
p. 240). This office Patrick held, with othar 
dignities, till his death. From 1 July Xtsi 
till January 1696-6 ho was prebenJat}- of 
the first stall of Peterborough Catliedra> 
On 29 July 1690 he was installed pweent i 
of Chichester. On 19 Jan. 1688-9 he seen., 
to have preached before the Prince of Orang* 
on the union of the xirotestant church's' 
the prince ordered the sermon to be print.-} 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Eep. y, 93, vu. 
n33). 

Patrick died on 19 Deo. 1695, and rra. 
buried in the Charterhouse chapel. By his 
wiU he left to his brother Simon ‘a noble 
library, which cost him above 1,0001., and 
all that he was worth, e.Ycept some legacie- 
to some particular friends ’ (Simon Patbms. 
Autobiogr. p. 174). 

J ohn, like his brother, hv whose reputation 
he has been unduly dwarfed, was among the 
foremost champions of the protestont again:' 
the catholic cause in the daye of James II. 
His works, almost all anonymous, are note- 
worthy. They are: 1. ‘Heflexiousuponth- 
Devotions of the Roman Church, -with the 
Prayers, Hymns, and Lessons themsBlres 
taken out of their authentick Book. L 
throe parts,’ Loudon, 1674 (anon.) : re- 
printed, Loudon, 1687 (parts ii. and iii. do 
not appear to be extant). 2. ‘A Century of 
Select Psalms and Portions of the Psaim') 
of David, especially those of Praise, timie.! 
into metre and fitted to the church tunes in 
parish churches, for the use of the Choitei- 
house, London,' London, 1079, 8yoj later 
editions, 1684, 12mo ; 1688, 12mo ; 1691, 
12mo; 1692, 16mo; 1694, 12mo; 1698, 12mn; 
1701, 12mo ; 1710, 12mo; 1724, 12moi 1742, 
12mo. These psalms were in high iraute 
among many dissenting congregations (Wn- 
8ON, JHssenting Churches, iv. 86). 8. wan- 
Bubstantiation no Doctrine of the Piimitive 
Fathers, being a defence of the Public Letter 
herein against “ The Papist Misr^resented 
and Represented,” part li. cm. iii/ (anon,), 
London, 1687 [see under (zotex, John]. 
4. ‘A Full View of the Doctrines and Prac- 
tices of the Ancient Church relating to the 
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F^ttiiit^liollv diflerunt from those of the 
Ronion dhnrch, and inconsistent with 
the Belief of Transuhstnntiation ’ (anon.). 
Lon ion, 1688. In a preface the author ac- 
Wledfresthe authorship of No. 3 supra. 
Rptiinted in (Gibson’s) ‘Preservative against 
Po^rr,’ 1"38, fol. (vol. ii. tit. vii. pp. 17^ 
•IV' I and in John Unmnungs’s edition of the 
”p«=trvative/ London, 1848 (is. 89-299). 
The argument of Patrick’s treatise has been 
rte^ntlv reissued in ' The "SVitneas of the 
■BnmfliT Afiawil against thaRoman and Hitual- 
icfic Doctrine of the Mass,’ W JoaephPtKley, 
31 A., London, 1878. 3. ‘ The Virgin Maiy 
misrepresented by the Homan Church in 
the traditions of that Church concerning her 
Life and Glory, and in the Devotions paid to 
her as the Mother of God i part i. wherein two 
of her feasts, her Conception and Nativity, 
are considered,’ London, 1688 ; reprinted m 
ths 'Preservative against Popery,’ 1788. 

Patrick contributed to ' Plutarch’s Morals 
translated from tbe Greek by several hands,’ 
10s4-94 (of. for Patrick's work i. 109 sq., 
ii. 113 sq., iii. 19 sq-) Ho also issued an 
abridgment of Chillmgworfch’s ‘Eeligion of 
Protestants a SafeWay to Salvation ’ (anon.), 
London, 1687, with some additional dis- 
courses of Chillingworth, printed from manu- 
scripts in the hands of Archbishop Tenison. 
Patrick is said to have undertaken the work 
at the instigation of Tillotson, Burnet, and 
Stillingfleet ; it was reprinted in 1846. 

[(iradnati Csntabrigienses ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
J2th Ben. v. 99, vi. 233, 7th Hep. p. 500 ; Acker- 
maao’s Hist, of Gollogee of Winchester, Eton, 
IVistminster, and the Charterhouse, part iv. 
p. 98; Hotcs and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 297, 1st 
Ri. hi. 214 ; le Neve’s Pasti j Stark’s History of 
Gainsborough ; GomhiU’s LyUe and Death Book 
of GaissboTongb ; information kindly suppHod 
Ir James Poitor, master of Peterhonse, and by 
the Bev. H, E. Warner, reotor of Gainaborongb.] 

W. A. S. 

PATHIOK, BIODABD (1769-1816), 
clu'-sical scholar and divine, was son of 
j^cLard Patrick of llingston-upon-HuD, 
Yorkshire, where he was horn in 1769. He 
nas educated in the public school there, and 
entered Magdalene uolWe, Cambridge, on 
I'fl Oct. 1786 as a siaar. He graduated B.A. 
in 1791, and M.A. in 1808 ; in 1794 he became 
vicar of Scnlcoates, Hull. He also acted as 
chaplain to Anne, widow of George, first mar- 
quis Townriiend, He died at his vicarage on 
9reb.lS16,agedforty-five. Patrlckpublished 
‘ The Adventures of a HnU Eighteenpenny 
Token,’ anon. 1811; ‘ GeograpMcsl, Com- 
mercial, and Political Essays,’ anon. 1812 ; 
and at least one sermon (Hull, 1809). He 
also contributed to ‘ The Classical Journal ' 


‘Remarks on Sir George Staunton’s Penal 
Code of China’ (1810, ii. 381); ‘The Chinese 
World’ (1811, iii. 16); ‘Notes on part of the 
poem of Eestus Avienus,’ ‘ an account of a 
voyage to Cornwall, Ireland, and Albion, per- 
formed by Himilco, the cMebrated Cortha- 

f stiion admiral’ (iii. 141 sqq.) ; ‘ A Chart of 
en Numerals ’ (iv. 105 sq.), followed by a 
descriptive essay. The latter was reprinted 
^arately as ‘A Chart of TenNumeralsm'Iwo 
Hundred Tongues, with a Descriptive Essay,' 
London, 1812, It U an attempt, on a basis 
of comparative philolo^, at classifying the 
races of the eartn. To E. H. Barker's emtion 
of Cicero’s ‘ De Senectuta ’ and ‘ De Amicitia ’ 
of 1811 Patrick contributed ‘ an oppendk, 
in_ which will he found remarks on the 
origin of the Latin conjunctions and pre- 
positiona ; also some curious matter on the 
affinity of dificrent languages, oriental and 
northern, to the Latin, including two essays 
on the origin and the extinction of the Latm 
tongue.’ 

[Information kindly sent by A. G, Psskett, 
master of Magdalene College, Camhr,; Classical 
Jom'nal, vols. ii.-iv.; Gent. Mag. 1794, p. 1210, 
1812 ii. 467 ; TickoU's Hull, p. 902; Notes and 
Queries, Stb ser.viii. 443-4; Lnard’s Gmd.Can- 
tahr.] W. A. S. 

PATRICK, SAMUEL (1684-1748), 
scholar, horn in 1684, was for some years 
usher (i.e. second master) at the Charter- 
house. Late in life he was panted, it is said, 
the degree of LL.D. from St. Andrews Uni- 
versity and took holy orders, hut received no 
preferment. He died at Kentish Town on 
20 March 1748. 

Patrick appears to have been a sort of 
Dominie Sampson, deeply reed in the classics 
and ignorant and oblivious of most other 
matters. He established some reputation as 
a scholar by his ‘Terence’s Comedies trans- 
lated into English prose as near as the pro- 
priety of the two langnngeswill admit,’ Lon- 
don, 1745, 3 vols. 8vo, and his edition of 
Ainsworth’s ‘Latin Dictionary,’ London, 
1746, 4to. He also edited ‘ M. B. Hederici 
Lexicon Mannale Griecum,’ London, 1737, 
4to ; ‘ 0. CeUarii Geographia Antiqna,’ 0th 
edit. Londom 1731, 8vo, and coUahorated 
with George Thompson in the preparation of 
his ‘ Apparatus ad Lingnam Qrscam ordine 
novo mgestus,’ London, 1732. Recensions 
of the ' Clavis Homerica,’ London, 1771, and 
the ' CoUoqnis ’ of Erasmus, London, 1773, 
also purport to be by him. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ; Scots Mag.1748, p 153 ; 
London M«g. 1748, p. 141 j Gent, Mag, 1748. 
p, 189 ; Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, 
X. 307 : Notes and Queries, 8th ser. viii, 444.J 

J. M. R. 
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PATRICK, SIMON (d. 1613), translator, 
siatriculuttid as a pensioner at Feterhouse, 
Cambridge, on 21 May 1581, and was a mem- 
ber at Elizabeth’s visitation in August 1564. 
His grandson, Simon Patrick (1626-1707) 
V.], bishop of Ely, describes him in his auto- 
biography as ' a gentleman of good quality,* 
in possession of ‘ an estate of between four 
and five hundred pounds a year,’ who, being 
*a person of religion and learning,’ travelled 
* in his younger days,’ and ‘ translated two 
hooks in tho beginning of the last century 
out of the french tongue, of which he was a 
perfect master.’ His estate was at Coistor, 
Lincolnshire, where, in 1687, be lost his first 
wife, ilary, and in 1601 his second wife, 
Dorothea; his third survived him. Ho was 
the father of fifteen children, of whom Henry 
was the father of the bishop and of John 
Patrick [q,-v.] His will, in the preroga- 
tive court of Canterbury, is dated 12 Sept. 
1613. 

Patrick published : 1. ‘ The Estate of the 
Chinch, with the discourse of times, fiiorn the 
Apostles untill this presents Also of the lives 
of aU the Emperouis, Popes of Rome, and 
Turkes: As also of the kings of France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Spaine, Portugal!, Denmarka, 
&c. llVith all the memorable accidents of 
their times. Translated out of French,’ Lon- 
don, 1002, 4to. The dedication to Sir William 
Wray of Glentworth, Lincohiahire, is dated 
1564. The book is a translation of Jean Cres- 
pin’s‘£tat del’Eglise d5s le temps des apdtres 
jusqn’d. 1560,’ &c. 2. 'A discourse upon the 
meanes of wel governing and maintaininp; in 
good peace, a kingdome, or other principolitie. 
Dhided into three parts, namely, The Coun- 
sel!, the Religion, and the Poficle, which a 
Prince ought to hold and follow. Against 
Nicholas Machiavell the Florentine. Trans- 
lated into English hy Simon Patericke,’ 
London, 1602 and 1608, fol. This is dedi- 
cated, August 1677, to ‘the most famous 
yong gentlemen, Francis Hastings and Ed- 
ward Bacon.’ It is entered in the ‘ Sta- 
tioners’ Register’ to Adam IsHp, 9 Nov. 
1602. It is a translation of Innocent Gen- 
tillet’s ‘Discours sur les mojens de Men 

f ouvemer,’ &o., originally published in 
latin in 1671, and translated into French in 
1676. 

[Cooper's Athenee Cantabr. ii. 406; Bishop 
Patrick’s Works, ed. Taylor, vol. i. p. czxix, vol. 
ii.p.l07: Biographie XTniverselle, 1856 xvi. 196, 
1862 ix. 478.] R. B. 

PATRICK, SIMON (1626-1707), bishop 
of Ely, bom at Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
on 8 Sept. 1626, woa eldest son of Henry 
Patrick, a thriving mercer, by his wife, Mary 


[q. V ] was his brother, jde wa!red^':;:t 
at the Gamshorough grammar school upi" 
Merry weather, ‘ on exoeEent Latinist ’ I'p ‘ 
THICK, Autobiographjf), and was intendeJ /' 
business, probably bis father’s. But from t 
boyhood he determined to be a scholar- ajif 
apparently with little or no money to L h 
him, made his way to Cambridge. ent-T,", 
Queens’ College. He found a kind fri^m) i 
the master, Dr. Herbert Palmer [q. v,],- ntn' 
he tells US in hie ‘ Autobiography,’ ‘Km f , 
me to transcribe somethings helntenil.-lfr! 
the press, and soon after made me the eoll-i, 
scribe, which brought me in a great deal If 
money, many leases being to be ren»w-' 
It was not long before I hud one of theK^ 
scholarships in the college bestowed uponas ’ 
His tutor was a John Wells, who ‘shoir,J 
extraordinary affection ’ for him. But the 
man who influenced him most waa Mn 
I Smith (1618-1662) [q. v.], the CamhnW 
platonist, then a young fellow of Qnetn.‘ 

I After graduating B.A. in 1847-8 Patrick 
I received presbyterinn orders; hut, haTine 
. read the works of Hammond and Thorndike” 

{ he became convinced that episcopal otdma* 
tion was necessary. He proceeded M A. ia 
1051, and in 1064 he soii^t out the ejected 
bishop of Norwich, Dr. Joseph Hall [q. t.’ 
who privately ordained him In hia parlour 
at Hicham. In 1666 he became dom^atio 
chaplain to Sir Walter St. John at Batta- 
sea, and in 1668 (when he took the de<Tee 
of B.D.) was appointed vicar of Batteraea 
through the innuenoe of Sir Walter. Ia 
1061 he was elected master of Queens’ Col- 
lege by the majority of fellows, but a rovel 
mandate in favour 01 Anthony Sparrowfqv.l 
overrode Patrick’s election. In 1662 he was 
presented by William, earl of Bedford, to the 
recto:^ of St. Foul’s, Oovent Garden, aid 
there Patrick remained for nearly thirtyyeaia. 
He was an excellent parish priek, and greatly 
endeared himself to his parishiouera by re- 
maining at his post all through the ^eat 
plague of London in 1665. He had seiric-s 
in his church four times eveij day, and the 
offerings were so large that he was embar- 
rassed as to how to dispose of the money; 
he warned the churchwardens that the oflei- 
tories were not intended to relieve the rate’, 
His success brought him offers of piefe> 
ment. In 1666 he took the degree of D.D., 
and by the advice of Dr. Willis was ^nco^ 
porated of Christ Church, Oxford (July], In 
1609 the bishop of Lincoln (Dr, r tiller) 
offered him the archdeaconry of Huntingdon, 
which he declined, ‘not thinking himself 
worthy of it.’ In 1671 he was made a royal 
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-::;T^;T;;Setlier hc yould or nos’imdm 
Charlea II •ii'® “■ Prebend at TVest- 
"t r la Ibl® accepted the deanery 
'i-'petwborough, holding it with his living; 
‘,c wbon later in the same year Lord- 
•T^cJlor Tineh offered him the rectory of 
Aliutin's-iii-the-rields, then reputed to 
-I'tha best living in England, he declined 
- the plea that ‘his parish had been so 
tnordinaxT hind to him that he could not 
ritb decency remove from there to another ; 
reMmniea<Jed Dr. Tenison,’ who waa ap- 
juted. In 16S6 James 11 selected him 
* d Dr Jane to hold a conference with 
*wo Roman catholic priests, Fathers Gif- 
'ud and Godwin, for the benefit of Lord- 
; pasurer Rochester, whom the king ^sLred 
to convert to his own faith. In 1687 ha 
frundid, in conjunction with his neigh- 
ijttT Dr. Tenison. excellent schools in Lon- 
' in,Vith the object of keeping the rising 
tnerationtnie to the English church. In 
\g eama year he was among the most 
•.rom'ment of those who resisted the king's 
iffoits to procure the reading of the declara- 
tion of indulgence in church. On the revo- 
lution of Ififfi he took the oath of allegianoB 
-0 the new sovereigns, though ho respected 
the conscientious scruples of those who de- 
clined to take it. Bishop Burnet recom- 
TP..<lad him to King ‘^'illiam as ‘ a man 
<jI an eminently shinuig life, who would bo 
3 gnat ornament to the episcopnl order.’ 
On 13 Oct. 16® he was consecrated bishop 
of Chichester, and was made at the same 
time a member of the ecclesiastical cpmmis- 
eion which was appointed to revme the 
piayer-book; hut the recommendations of 
tie commission were happily rejected by 
convocation. On 22 April 1601 ho was 
translated to Ely. In both dioceses, but espe- 
riaRy at Ely, where he remained for sixteen 
years, he mue his mark. He was one of the 
chief instinments in that revival of church 
life which marked the lata years of the seven- 
teenth century. Bietookowarminterestinthe 
♦wo mat sometiesfor the Promotion of Chris- 
tianKnowledge and the Propagation of the 
Gospel, both of which were founded during 
his episcopate. Of the former he was one 
of the five original founders, and of the latter 
he was so e&ctive a supporter that it is 
-apposed to have been in compliment to him 
that all lushcps of Ely are ex-ofiicio memhera 
He died on 81 May 1707, and was buried on 
7 June in Ely Cathedral. 

Bishop Patrick, was a voluminous writer 
in polemical theology, scriptural exegesis, 
and e.li_ficatory literature. One of his most 
interesting works was ' The Parable of the 
Pilgrim,’ which was published in 1061. The 


I insertion of the date 1603 in the original 
' letter to the friend to whom it was writtea 
shows that it was completed by that year. 
It is constructed on similar lines to Bun- 
ynn'e ‘ Pilmim's Progress,’ but the dates 
show that Patrick was no borrower from 
Bunyan. Although Patrick's work never 
attamed the popularity of the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progreos,’ it passed through several editions. 
Thomas Scott, in his edition of the ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress, commends Patrick’s allegory, ‘The 
Parable of the Pilgrim,’ with an account of 
j Patrick, by the Hev. T, Chnmberlavne, was 
republished in ‘ The EncDshman’s iibrary ’ 

! in 18S9. 

In polemical theology Patrick’s chief efforts 
were produced in derence of the church of 
I England against the Roman catholics. 
‘ Search the Scriptures, a Treatise shewing 
I that all Cliristians ought to read the Holy 
Books' (168.5, 1693), was his &st work in 
this direction. ‘ A Full View of the D octrines 
and Practices of the Ancient Churoh relating 
to the Eucharist ’ and the ‘ Texts examined 
which Papists cite out of the Bible to prove 
the Supremacy of St. Peter and the Pope 
over the whole Church’ both appeared m 
1688. They are reprinted in Bishop Gib- 
son’s ‘Preservative against Popery,’ 1788. 
Patrick had already been engaged in contro- 
versy with adversaries from the opposite 
miarter. In 1 669 he published ' A Friendly 
Debate between a Coiuormist and a Mon-con- 
formist,’ in which he defended the Five Mile 
Act. lie followed this up by a ‘ Continua- 
tion,’ a ‘ Further Continuation,’ and an ap- 
pendix to the third part, which contained 
replies to adverse criticism of the ‘ Friendly 
Debate.’ 

An industrious and sensible commenta- 
tor on the Old Testament, Patrick issued 
a long series of volumes of paraphrases. 
‘The Book of Job paraphrased ’ appeared 
iu 1679 ; ‘ The Books of Psalms paraphrased ' 
in 1680 (2nd edit. 1691); ‘The Proverbs 
of Solomon,' 1 683, 8vo ; ‘ The Book of Eccle- 
siastes and the Song of Solomon,’ London, 
1686, 8to. Subsequently Patrick’s com- 
plete paraphrase and commentary on all the 
books of the Bible from Genesis to Solomon’s 
Song (indusive) were published, in 10 vols. 
4to, between 1696 and 1710. They were in- 
cluded in the popular ' Critical Commentary 
on the Old and Mew Testaments and Apo- 
crypha,’ which combined with Patrick's work 
that of Lowth, "Whitby, Arnold, and Low- 
man, London, 1809, 4to ; later editions ap- 
pealed in 1823,1841, 1819, 1860, 1858, 1867. 

Patrick’s chief works, besides those already 
described, were: 1. ‘A Funeral Sermon 
preaehed at the Burial of John Smith,’ 1662, 
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4to (bound up with the 'Select Discoureea* to receive the Holy Communion,’ andP 
of that preacher). 2. ‘ Aqua Genitalia ; a Die- English version of the ‘ Alleluia ! DulceC . 
course on Baptism,’ 1659, 12mo ; 1667, 8voj men’ are especially noticeable. In 1863 
and 1670, 4to ; an omplincation of a sermon published by Horvejr Goodwin, for ths ^ 
previously preached at All Hallows’ Church, time, the ‘ Appearing of Jesus CbS' 
Lombard Street, on the occasion of the bap- Patrick’s ‘ Autobiography ’ was first mb. 
tism of the infant son 'of a minister in Lorn- lished from his own manuscript at 0nn>’ 
bard Street.’ 8. ' Mensa Mystica,’ London, in 18S0. 

1660, 1673, 4to, a treatise on the Eudha- ‘ Fifteen Sermons upon Contentment ani 
rist ; like the preceding, written in a more Hesignation ’ appeared, ' with an exact 'bu‘ 
florid style than Patrick afterwards adopted not exhaustive] catalogue of his wctlj’,. 

when parochial experience had taught him 1719. His chief works were collected (Triti- 

the value of simplicity. 4. ‘The Heart's the autobionaphy, but excluding thecoa- 
Eas^ or a Bemedy against Trouble, written mentary and'The Appearingof JesusCbrUt'* 
for Lady St. John,’ 1660, 1671, 1605, 1699, in nine volumes by the Rev. AlexanderTavlw 
1839, and 1849. 5. ‘A Brief Account of in 1838. 

the New Sect of Latitudinarians, together Eneller painted a portrait which an- 
with some Reflections upon the New Philo- graved both by Vandergucht and R. 1711116. A 
Sophy, by S. P. of Cambridge, in answer to 1 portrait by an unlmown artist is athnmbstl: 
a Friend at Oxford,’ 1662 (anon.) ; assigned I [Bishop Patrick’s 'Works, passim, espechUy 
to Patrick on both internal and external evi- his Autobiography; Hunt’s Religious IhouBk 
dence. 6. 'A Book for Beginners, or a in Englanu; Overton’s Life in the figgliab 
Help to Young Communicants/ 1662, which i Church j Burnet’s History of his own lima, 
reached a seventeenth edition in 1713. T.'Ani Chamberlayne’s Memoir of Bishop Patrick k 
Exposition of the Ten Commandments and his edition of the Parable of the Pilgrim; So'e* 
the Lord’s Prayer,’ 1605, 1668, 1672. and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 444 ; private mfor. 
8. 'The Christian Saeriflee,’ 1671, which “B.tion from Canon 'Warner, formerly riat -f 
reached a fifth edition 'corrected’ in 1679, &h>nsborough.] J.I.O. 

1684, 1687, 1841 (ed. the Rev. W, B, Haw- PATBINGTON, STEPHEN (tf, Ul'i, 
kins). 9. ' The Devout Christian instructed bishop of Chichester, was a native of York- 
liow to ;pray,’ 1872 ; a hook of family prayers, shire, and was educated at Oxford, where ht 
with private prayers for all emergencies, entered the Carmelite order. The letter 
10. 'Advice to a Friend,’ 1073; one of the which the Oxford friars addressed to Jolm 
most beautiful of all Patrick’s writings, and of Gaunt on 18 Feb. 1382 against the fol- 
worthy of being bound up, as it was in lowers of "Wiclif was sent by Patringtou's 
Pickering’s ' Christian Classics ’ in 1847, bands. Patrington was one of the leading 
with Jeremy Taylor's ‘ Contemplations of the opponents of the lollards at Oxford, and, as 
State of Man in this Life and that which is a bachelor of divinity, signed the decrees of 
to come.’ 11. ' The 'Witnesses of Chris- ‘ the earthquake council ’ held at London 
tianity, or the Certainty of our Faith and in May 1382. lie was one of those whom the 
Hope’ (2 pts.), 1076-7, 1703. 12. ‘The chancellor, RohertRiggefq.v.Jwasforbidden 
Glorious Epiphany,’ 1676, 8yo. 13. ‘ A Trea- to molest on account of their activity agains*- 
the of Repentance and Fasting, especially the lollards. On 14 Jan. 1389 Patrington. 
of the Lent Fast/ 1686, Oxford, 1810. 14. ‘A who was now doctor of divinity, had license 
Discourse concerning Praver,’ 1680, 1705, to read and preach at Lincoln Oathedralinth.' 
1888, and 1849. 16. ‘The W’Drlc of the absence of the ohanceUor. About this time h- 

Ministry represented to the Clergy of Ely,’ appears to have removed from Oxford to Lon- 
1098, a new edition by W. B. Hawkins in don, where he acquired a great reputationas 
1841. 16. 'The Dignity of the OhrUtian a preacher. In 1399 he was chosen twenty- 
Priesthood,’ 1704. He also translated Gfro- second provincial of the Carmelites in Eng- 
tius’s ‘ Truth of the Christian Religion/ land at an assembly held at Sutton (Earl. 
1680, and issued in 1681 a corrected version MS. 3838, f. 90). According to Lezana, 
ofSimonGunton’s'Historyof the Church of however (ap. Villxbbs dh Si. EtibhheI, 
Peterborough.’ be was declared provincial of Lombardy m 

Besides mesa works, which were published a general chapter held at Bologna in 1405, 
in his lifetime, there appeared in 1719, twelve and named provincial of England in another 
years after his death, a volume of attractive chapter in 14lf. PalriugLou enjOTsd the 
'Poems upon Divine and Moral Subjects, favour of Henry IV, and also of Henry V, 
Ordinal and Translations, by Bishop Patrick _ who shortly after his accession made- 
and other Eminent Hands.’ His verse trans- j him his confessor, and on 24 Nov. 141.3 
lationof Aquinas ‘Upon the Morning we are granted him an annuity of 691 10). 6d. 
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In U 14 Patrington was employed as a com- 

i ; at Oxford against the lollards. On 

'1416 he was provided to the bishopric 
i*’ David’s, On 6 Ajril he received 
of the temporalities of that see 
the vacancy (Fcedern, ix. 217). On 
'•June he was consecrated by Archbishop 
f’hichele at liaidstone, and on 10 June 
the temporalities were formally restored. 
Patrington is said to have afterwards gone 
<■0 the council of Constance. In 1416 
}e was offered the bishopric of Chiches- 
-tr hat was at first reluctant to leave St. 
David's because it was poor. However, on 
•‘7 \ug. Ulfi Ito received the custody of the 
t..inporalities of Chichester (ib. ix. 384). On 
V 1417 he had letters of protection, 
as "he was going abroad with the king (ih. 
j’ v. 609). On 16 Dee. 1417 he was papally 
provided to Chidiester. But he must have 
died very ehortly after, or even before 
t^s for ms will, dated 16 Nov. 1417, was 
proved on 29 Deo., and application was 
made for leave to elect a successor at 
Chichester oa 3 Jan. 1418 (si. ix. 637), 
Bole and Weever, hovvever, give the date 
uf his death as 22 Sept. 1417, He is said to 
have been buried in the choir of the White- 
iiiitfs Church at London. Weever quotes 
his epitaph, beginning: 

Hie Aster Stephanas deDatrington requiesrit ; 

Komine leqna Alit norma, corona, pater. 
Walsinsham describes him as a man learned 


in the frivium and Quadrivium {Hist. Anal. 
ii. 300). Thomas Netter [q. v.J owed his 
early advancement to Patrinrton. 

Patrington is credited with the usual lec- 
tures on the sentences, determinations, and 
qufestiones, besides sermons and a commen- 
ts^ on the Epistle to Titus. He is also 
said to haveimtten against the lollards, and 
especially against Nicholas of Hereford [see 
Nicholas]. Other writings ascribed to him 
are: 1, 'DeSaceidotalifanctione,’ 2, 'Contra 
statntum parliamenti/ in opposition to the 
law against the admission of any one under 
twenty-one years of ago to the mendicant 
orders. _ 3, ‘In Eahulas .•Esopi,’ 4, Com- 
mentoiii in Theodulum,’ i.e. a gloss on the 
pastoral poem 'Ecloga' of Theodulus Italus, 
Dr. Shirley has suggested that Patrington 
xoay have been the original author of the 
nonative whichformed the basis of the ‘Easoi- 
ci^Zizaniotum ’ [see under Nbiteb, Thojias], 
TOfh this possible exception, none of his 
writings appear to have survived. 


[Bale’s Eeliades in Hari. MS, 3838, £ 
336, 90, 193-4; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit-Hib, p. 
581 : le Neve’s Easti Eod. Angl, i. 244, 296 j 
Weaver’s Eanerail Monuments, pp. 437-8; 
viUieisde Sc. Etienne’s Bibl. Oarmel, ii. 764-6; 


Godwin, De Prssulibns Anglim, pp. 609, 682, 
ed, Hiriiardson; B.ymer’s Ecedera, orig. ed. ; 
Eascienli Zisaniornm, pp. 289, 296, 318, and 
Preface, p. Izvii; Notes and Queries, Sth sec. viii, 
4«.] 0. L. K. 

PATTEN, GEORGE (1801-1865), por- 
trait and historical painter, horn on 29 June 
1801, was son of William Patten, a minia- 
tnra jointer, whose works were exhibited at 
the Royal Academy between 1701 and 1844, 
and who died on 22 Aug. 1843, He received 
his early training in art from his father, and 
in 1816 became a student in the Royal Aca- 
demy, where he first exhibited a miniature 
of hts fiither in 1810. In 1828 he took the 
unusual course of again entering the schools 
of the academy, in order that he might make 
himself proficient in oil-painting, the practice 
of which he adopted in 1830, in preference to 
that of miniature-painting. In 1837 he went 
to Italy, visiting Rome, Venice, and Parma; 
and on his return to England he was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy. Early 
in 1840 he went to Germany to paint a por- 
trait of Prince Albert, which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, and engraved bv 
Charles Eden Wagstaff. lie was afterwards 
appointed portrait-painter in ordinary to the 
Prince Consort, and obtained a considerable 
amount of patronage in the painting of pre- 
mutation portmits, many of which appeared 
in the exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 
Among these were portraits of Richard Coh- 
den, Lord Francis Egerton (afterwards Earl 
of Ellesmere), Dr. Ilugh M’Neile, the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, and Paganhii the 
violinist, e.vhibited in 1833, and remarkable 
as haring been the only portrait ever painted 
of the famous musician. He exhibited his 
own portrait in 1868. He painted also a 
number of mythological and fancy, and a few 
scriptural, subjects, among which were ‘A 

S h and dWd,’ exhibited at the Royal 
my in 1831 ; ‘ A Bacchante ’ in 1833 ; 
‘Maternal AiFection ' and ‘Cymon and Iphi- 
genia’ in 1834; 'Bacchus and luo’ in 1830; 
‘The Passions,’ suggested by the well-known 
ode by OoUins, in 1838; ' Hymen burning the 
Arrows of Oupid’and ‘ Eve’ in 1842 ; ‘Dante’s 
Descent with Virgil to the Inferno’ in 1848; 

‘ The Madness of Hercules ' in 1844 ; ‘ The 
Mouse’s Petition ’ in 1845 ; ‘ Pandora ’ in 1846 ; 

‘ Oiipid taught by the Graces ’ and ‘ Flora 
and Zephyrus ’ in 1848 ; ‘ The Destruction 
of Idolatry in England ' in 1849 ; ‘Susannah 
and the Elders’and ‘Bacchus discovering the 
use of the Grape’ in 1830 ; ‘Love defending 
Beauty from the Assaults of Time ’ in 1851 : 
‘Apollo and Clytie’ in 1867 ; ‘The Bower uf 
Bliss’in 1868 ; ‘The Prophet Isaiah’in 1860; 
and ‘ The Touthful Apollo preparing to en- 
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g&ge in a musical contest "witli Paris,’ the last 
of his exhibited works, in 1804. Several of 
these appeared also at the British Institution, 
together with ‘ Returning Home,’ in 1833 ; 
‘A Bacchante ’in 1834; ‘Venus caressing her 
favourite Dove ’ in 1830 ; a ‘ Wood-Nymph ’ 
inl83S; ‘The Graces ’in 1840; and ‘Bacchus 
consoliim Ariadne for the Loss of Theseus’ in 
1341. They were painted with a g;ood deal 
of spirit, but his later works did not fulfil his 
earlier promise. 

During the latter part of his life Patten 
■resided at Goodi-ich Gross, Ross, Hereford- 
shire, but before his death he returned to 
Winchmore Hill, Middlesex, and died sud- 
denly at Hill House, his residence there, on 
11 March 1885, aged sixty-three. 

[Art Journal, 188S, p. 139; Sandbys Hist, 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, 1362, ii. Sll; 
Royal Academy Exhibition CaUlognes, 1319- 
1SS4; British Institution Exhibition Catalogues 
(Living Artists), 1832-43,] R. R. G-. 

PATTEN, JOHN WILSON-, Baeojt 
WiNM.iBLBiaH (1802-1893). [See Wimoe- 
PATrES.] 

PATTEN, ROBERT (^f. 1713), historian 
of the Jacobite rebellion of 1716, was at one 
time curate at Penrith, Oumberland, but when 
the rising of 1715 tooJf place was in a similar 
capacity at Allendale in Northumberland. 
He led thence a party of keelmen to join the 
insurgents, and in crossing Rothbnry Com- 
mon met a number of Scotsmen on their way 
home to enlist for ‘Ring James,’ i.e. the 
Old Pretender [see Jaiteb Francis Edwabd 
StuaeiI Ha persuaded them to accompany 
him. On his arrival at Wooler he was 
warmly welcomed by General Thomas For- 
ster [q^. V.] and James lUtcliffe, thii-d earl of 
Derwentwater [q. v.], and was forthwith ap- 
pointed the general’s own chaplain. March- 
ing with the e^edition to Eelso, where the 
main body of the Jacobites joined them, he 
preached to the whole army a sermon, spe- 
cially intended to inspirit them for their en- 
terprise, from Dent, xxi, 17: ‘The right of the 
first-born is his.’ 

Besides officiating os chaplain to the Ja- 
cobite forces, he took an active part in mili- 
tary service. When the expedition reached 
Penrith, he was, on account of his local know- 
ledge, engaged in on attempt to intercept 
Wuliam Nioolson [q, v.], bish^ of Carlisle, 
at his residence, Rose Castle. He also acted 
at times as a spy. At Preston in Lanca- 
shire, where on 13 Nov. 1716 the insur- 
gents were defeated, Patten had his horse 
shot under him. He was there made pri- 
soner, and carried under a close guard to 
London. In the leisure of his confinement 


he made up his mind to turn kings evide- 
and his olfer was accepted (cf DoeAV 
cobite London, i. 118). It was in miih ' 
for his preservation that in the interest' 
Ring George he wrote his history. It !- 
published in two editions in the Mme v ' 
(1717), the second being enlarged. It « T 
titled ‘A History of the late Rehellbn 
OriginalPaperse"''*!-^^' ■ - - 


cipal Noblemen and Gentlemen eoncera^' 
it ; by the Rev. Mr. Robert Patten, foimT^ 
Cheplain to Mr. Forster.’ Two siCa 1. 
editions, the thii-d and fourth, were paS' t 
in 1746. Patten figures as ‘ Oreepina B , 1 ," 

in RiVWnlfAv 'R^an.Tif.’R f 'nni«nf'kwrT^-5-_. 


in Sir Walter Beaanfc’a ' Dorothy Arster' a*' 
historical novel of the Northumbrian sW 
in the rising. 

[Patten's History as above; laucashire JFe- 
monals, Chethom Sac.] g p 


PATTEN,TnOM:AS (1714-1790), dnin. 

the son of Thomas Patten, a grocer in ilan- 
ohester, was born on 6 Oct. 1714, and eda! 
cated at the Manchester grammar asho I 
aftei-words at Brasenoee and Corpus Chti't' 
Colleges, 0.xford. He graduatedB.A.inirJl 
M.A. on 17 Feb. 1736-7, B.D. in 1744, anl 
D.D. in 1764 ; was for a time fellow anrl 
tutor of Corpus, and afterwards rector of 
Childrey, Berkshire. He was a friend of fit 
Johnson and of Thomas Wilson of Ohtbero.'. 
and was probably the means of the ktt*-' 
dedicating his ‘ Archteological Dictionarj ’tu 
Johnson. lie was esteemed as ' a sound and 
excellent churchman,’ a poet and scholar, si <1 
an exemplary pnrLsh_ priest. He was marrin' 
at Rostbeme, Cheshire, on 25 April 1763, tc 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter Brooke of Her-, 
high sheriff of Cheshire, and died at ChiUrei 
on 20 Feh. 1790. 

Ha published: 1. ‘The Christian Apology 
a Sermon preached before the University ol 
Oxford,’ 1763. To this a reply was pub- 
lished by the Rev. Ralph Heathcotefq. v.' 
2. ‘ The Sufficiency of the External Eviaencc 
farther supported against the Reply of the 
Rev. Mr. Heatheote,’ 1766. 8. ‘TlieOpijo- 
sitinn between the Gospel of Jesus CbrUt 
and what is called the Religion of Nature: 
a Sermon,’ Oxford, 1769. 4, ‘King David 
vindicated from a late Misrepresentation of 
his Character,' 1762 [see PoEimrs, BErtBrl 
6. *A Letter to Lord North oonoeming Sub- 
scription to the XXXIX Articles,’ 1773. 

[Raines’s Vicars of Rochdale (Chetham Soe.l, 
i, 168 ; Byrom’s Remains (Obetham Sac.), ii. 
603 ; Wilson’s Hiscell. Correspondence (Chethem 
Soc.), p. 127 ; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, iv. 
162; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Fowler's Corpus 
Cbiisti 0ollege(0xf.nist.SQO.),p.282; Fosters 
Lancashire Pedigrees; FinlaysonsBrookt! GencL- 
logy, 1869, p. 18 ; Brit. JIus. Ost,] C. W. S. 
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PATTBIf ot PATTTlf, WILLIAM 
(A 14fe6jj I>isliop of Winchester. [See 

AVirSTlEIE.] 

piTTEN) WILLIAM (^. 1548-1680), 
lii.t<*rian niid teller of the exchequer, urns 
.t son andthh-d child of Richard Patten 
(d l-'iSO), a cloth-worker of London. The 
lith' r -was a son of Richard Patten of Boslow, 
l^e'■bT^hire, and a nephew of William Patten, 
„?,i.'VVaynflete, hishop of Winchester. Wil- 
li-im 3 mother, Grace, daughter of John Bas- 
L-erdlle, died before her husband (Gmasoir, 
Portfolio of Fragments, pp. 100-4, and Cfiet- 
hnnl^or. PM. mxviii. 229). Patten ^pa- 
r> ntlv accompanied the expedition into Scot- 
lanl in 1348, and the Earl of Warwick, lieu- 
tcnint of the host, made him ‘ one of the 
iniij'S of the Marshelsey.’ William Cecil 
1 altrt wards Lord Burghley) [q. t.] Avent with 
huB.and both, according to Patl an, took notes 
ildT bv day. Patten prepared an account of 
th'- t-rpedition for publication, and obtained 
simr> aid from Cecil's diary. The work 
ajipeired as ‘ The Expedioion into Scotland 
of ^ the most -woorthely fortunate Prince 
Dl-w-id, Duke of Somerset, uncle unto oiu? 
mi I't noble Sovereign Lord yokiuges vnaiestie, 
Ed.-'Mrd the VI, goo-vernour of nys hyghnes 
pK«one, and protect onr of hys graces realmes, 
dominions, and eubjeots ; made in the first 
yere of his maiesties most prosperous reign, 
and set oat by -way of diona by W. Patten, 
Londoner Imprinted in London the last 
day Ilf June, in the 2nd year of the reign of 
Edward VI.' It was reprinted in Dalzell's 
• rugments of Scottish History,’ Edinburgh, 
1706, and in Arher's ' English Gamer,’ lii. 
51-135, 1880. Patten's narrative was largely 
quoted by Holinshed, and was followed in 
bit John Hayward’s 'Life and Reign of 
Edward VI' (see Zii.Ilemainsof Fdvjard FI, 
Hoxburghe Club, pp. 216 seq. ; SiBxrn, JEcel. 
Mm. n. ii. 180). 

In 1550 ‘ William Patten, Esq.’ was granted 
by Thomas Penny, jjTehendary of St. Paul’s, 
the lease of the manor of Stoke Newington, 
and in 1585 the lease was renewed for ninety- 
nine years, to commence &om Michaelmas, 
1576, at 19'‘per annum. This property Patten 
assigned about 1571 to Jolm Dudley (see 
William Robissom, Stoke Newington, p. 28 ; 
and Ellis, Camgagna of London, p. 100). 
While lota of the manor of Stolra New- 
ington Patten repaired the parish church, 
which -was in a ruinous state (1663) (fb. 
p. 199). Patten subsequently became one of 
the tellers of the receipt of the queen’s 
exchequer at Westminster, reoeiver-geiieral 
of her revenues in the coimty of Yomj cus- 
tumer of London outward, and a justice of 


peace for Middlesex (State Papers, Dom. 
EUz. xi. 101, 3 June 1563). On 19 Nov. 
1580 (ift. cxliv. 32) he wrote to inform "Wal- 
Btngham as to the farming of the royal mines. 
No later mention of him is known (of Mist. 
MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 215; Hatfield 
Calendar, ii. 108). 

By his wife Anne, a daughter of one of 
the heiresses of Richard Johnson of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, Pat ten had seven children. An 
engraving of Patten, by J. Mills, is in Robin- 
son’s ‘ Stoke Newington,’ p. 28. 

A contemporary named Patten was anpa- 
I rently rector of Nswington, on IVilUam Pat- 
ten’s presentation (sea State Papers, Dora. 
Elm. Addenda, xi. 46), and was doilbtless 
WiUiam's nephew. He wrote anonymously 
‘The Calendars of Scripture, whearin the 
Hehrii, Chaldean, Arabian, PhenJeiau, Syrlaa, 
Persian, Greek, and Latin names of nations, 
coiitreys, men, weemen, idols, cities, hils, 
rivers, and of other places in the hoUy 
byble mentioned by order of letters, is set 
and turned into oour English toung,’ 1675. 
Tanner -wrongly ascribes tbis work to the 
elder Patten. It was compiled from works 
by Francis Ximenes and John .Arquery of 
Bordeaux (cf. printer’s preface, datedlB.ipril 

[Authorities quoted; Strype’s .InnaU, ii. i.7i4, 
J8ccl.Mem.li. ii, 280, Taimer’e Bibl. Brit-Hib.; 
Amos’s Typogr. Antiq ed. Herbert, i. 623 ; West’s 
Catalogue, p 203 ; Halkett and Laing'e Diet, of 
Anonym, and Psendon. Lit. i. 301 ; information 
from tho Hev. Prebendary Shslford. formerly 
rector of Stoke Ne-wmgton.] W. A S. 

PATTENSON, MATTHEW (fl. 1623), 
catholic controversialist, was a medical prac- 
titioner in tho reign of James I, and was 
appointed physician in ordinary to Charles 1. 
lie wrote 'The Image of Bothe Churches, 
Hiervsalem and Babel, Vnitie and Confu- 
sion, Obediano [sic] and Sedition. By P. 
D. M.,’ Toumay (Adrian Quinque), 1623, 
8vo, pp. 461 ; Imndon, 1663, 12mo, pp. 643. 
Dedicated to Charles, prince of Wales. Gee, 
in his ' Foot out of tne Snare,’ 1624, men- 
tions the work as by ‘ M. Pateson, now in 
London, a bitter and seditions book.’ The 
authorship is also ascribed to Pattenson in 
the preface to Ponlis’s ' History of the Romish 
Treasons and Usurpations,’ 1671 ; and by 
Wood, who states that the contents of the 
work were 'mostly collected from the an- 
swers of Anti-Ootton, and John Brierley, 
Lbiiest ’ (Athena Oxm. sd. Blisa, iv. 139), 
Charles Butler highly commends the work, 
remarking that ' in a short compass it com- 
prises much useful information, and many 
excellent I observations, arranged methodi- 
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call^, in a style always perspicuous, and 
gwerally elegant’ (Hist, Menwirs of the 
English Catholics, 3rd edit, iv. 463), 

[Dodd’s Church Hist, ii, 427; Hammonds 
Directory and Liturgy, 1646, p, 63; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser, iii. 407, 460, 3rd ser. ix, 38.1 

T, 0. 

PATTEESOIT, [See also PiraESON.] 

PATTBESON, JOHN BEOWN (1804- 
1836), divine, born at Alnwick, Northum- 
berland, on S9 Jan, 1804, was son of Eobert 
Patterson of Croft House, Alnwick, who died 
while John was a child. His education de- 
volved therefore upon his mother, a daughter 
of John Brown of Haddington (1722-1787) 
[q, V,], editor of the ‘ Self-Interpreting Bible,’ 
Mrs. Patterson was with her children in Edin- 
burgh &om 1810 to 1814, and her son at- 
tended a classical academy thoro. From 
1816 to 1818 they lived in Haddington, Pat- 
terson makhig rapid progress in scholarship. 
Then they returned to Edinburgh, and for 
a year he was at the high school, under James 
Pillans [q, v.l, achieving^singular distinction. 

Prom 1820 to 1824 Patterson studied in 
the arts classes of Edinburgh University, 
excelling both in the class-rooms and the 
debating society, and displaying an unusual 
facility in composing Greek and Latin hexa- 
meters, and creditable English verse. Com- 
pleting at Edinburgh his course for the minia- 
te of the church of Scotland, he secured in 
1827 the prize of one hundred guineas oiTerod 
by the commissioners for visiting the uuiveiv 
sitiea and colleges of Scotland for an essay 
‘ On the Nationm Character of ( ho Athenians 
and the Causes of those Peculiarities by which 
it was distinguished.’ This essay, which is 
marked by learning and considerable literary 
merit, was published in 1828, 

In the spring of that year Patterson became 
tutor to Lord Cranstouii, whom he accom- 
panied to Oxford, His diary and letters of 
this time exhibit an earnestness and wisdom 
remarkable in so young a man. At the 
Christmas recess of 1828-9 he was licensed 
to preach by the presbytery of Kirkcud- 
brigjit; in 1829 he was presented to the 
vacant parish of FaUdrk, and he was ordained 
to his charge by the presl) 3 rtery of Linlithgow 
on 26 Feb. 1830. Here he proved himself 
an able, faithful, and zealous pastor. He 
died of overwork at his mother’s house in 
Edinburgh on 29 June 1836, and was buried 
in the vestibule of Falkirk parish church, 
lie was survived by his widow — a daughter 
of George Atkin of Morpeth, Northumber- 
land— and an infant son, 

Contributions which Patterson made to 
periodicals while he was between the ages 


of sixteen and twenty-four displayedhT 

I K*aJ.— n na Tivnirt/lA#l nlnaaiMnl A 1 


provided classical translation fe 
Williams’s ‘Views in Greece;’ he cent, 
billed the memoir of Dr. John Brown tn"' 
Glasgow edition of the ‘Hoitr-i — .. 


V^XU.DKWVV CU.U.UU UA UIXC ‘ Self-IntSrTlrOl!-- 

Bible ; ’ he edited ‘ Beauties of JereS^ 
lor,’ with introductory essay, in 1836. and tl 
furnished notes to the ‘ Self-Intemrerini! 
Bible ’ of 1836. Ilis main literary whhve® 
mont is the university prize essay on tie 
Athenians, which was reissued, with a me- 
moir, in 1860. Patterson’s discourses mth 
prefatory biography, were published ii two 
volumes in 1837, A volume of ‘Lectures 
on St John xiv.-xvi. ’ appeared in 1840 Snd 
edit. 1869. ’ 


[Momoirs as in text; information from Pat- 
terson’s son, Mr. E. J. B. Patterson, langside* 
Qlnsgow.] j ’ 


PATTEESON, ROBEET (1802-1872', 
naturalist, eldest son of Eobert Patterson' a 
Belfast merchant, by Catharine, daughter of 
David Jonathan Clarke, K.C., of Dubhnand 
Portarlington, and widow of a Mr. Eeine of 
Dublin, was born in Belfast on 18 April 1M2. 
Ho received his education there chiefly at tlie 
academy and at the Eoyal Academical Insti- 
tution. In 1818 he was apprenticed to his 
father’s business. His leisure he devoted to 
the study of notural history, imd especially to 
the investigation of the fauna and flora of the 
country oroimd Belfast, In 1821 he joined 
seven other gentlemen in founding the 'Na- 
tural History Sooi el v of Belfast,’ which, under 

the_ name of ‘The Belfast Natural History and 
Philosophical Society,’ still pursues a vigorous 
career. In connection with this society Pat- 
terson delivered numerous lectures, some of 
which were published. He wos its president 
for many yeors, and took a foremost part in the 
erection of its museum in 1830-1. His con- 
nection with it for half a century was com- 
momorated in 1871 by the presentation to 
him of an illuminated addi'ess in recognition 
of his labours ‘ in popularising the general 
stiidy of natural history and in advancing it 
to its rightful place as a recognised bianch 
of schoM education.’ 

His first work, 'Letters on the Insects 
mentioned by Slmkesperc,’ the substance of 
which had been given in a series of lectures 
before the Belfast Natural History Society, 
aimearod in 1838. In 1846 he published lus 
'Zoology for Schools, first part,’ which was 
followed ill 1848 by the second part, and 
later on by two small volumes, ‘ First Steps 
to Zoolo^; part i. Invertebrate Animals; 
part ii. Vertebrate Animals.’ In 1863 ap- 
peared his lorge coloured ‘Zoological Dia- 
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-ms’ All these -works had a very -wide 
rirculation, and gave n valuable stimulus to 
+he study of zoology in schools. Patterson 
s also a frequent contributor to several 
ecientiflc ioumals. In the ‘ Zoolomst’ he in 
1^3 published a dissertation on 'The Rep- 
tiles mentioned by Shakespere.’ He -wrote 
also for the ‘ Magazine of Natural History/ 
and contributed papers to the Royal Irish 
Academy, several of which are preserved in 
its ‘Transactions/ , 

Patterson was one or the earliest and moat 
zealous members of the British Association 
for the Advonoement of Science, and in 1839 
-was appointed one of the secretaries of the 
section of natural history, an office which he 

held till 1844. When the association met 
inBeUastinl862, he acted as local treasurer. 
He -was elected a tbllow of (he Royal Society 
and of several other learned bodies. 

In Belfast, where he enjoyed universal re- 
spect, Patterson meanwhile took an active 
part m the working of -various local institu- 
tions. He was one of the founders of the 
* Ulster Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals/ and a specialty zealous promoter 
of the interests of the ‘Belfast Society for 
Promoting ^owledge/ of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, and of his old school, the Royal 
Academical Institution. For twelve years, 
1868-70, he wos one of the Belfast horbour 
commissioners. In 1866 he retired from busi- 
ness. He died on 14 Feb. 1873 at his resi- 
dence, College Square, Belfast. He was 
buried in the city cemetery, where a hand- 
some granite monument marks his grave. In 
the drst preshyterian (unitarian) church, of 
which ke -was an attached memto, there is 
also a mural tablet erected to his memory 
by his sons. 

'Patterson man-ied, in 1833, hlary Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of William Hugh 
Ferrar, stipendiary magistrate of Belfast. By 
her hehadeleven children, six daughters and 
flvesons. The latter all engaged in commerce 
in Belfast. An excellent work by one of 
them, Mr, Robert Lloyd Patterson, on * The 
Birds, Fishes, and Cetacea of Belfast Lough/ 
is well known. Anothei-, Mr, W. II, Patter- 
son, M,B.LA., compiled a ‘ Gloesnry of tho 
Frovincialieme of the Counties of Antrim and 
Down,’ which was published by the English 
Dialect Society. 

[Information supped by Mr. Biohard Patter- 
son, J.P., and Mr. B. L. Patterson, J,P., sons of 
the snliject of this notice; obituary notice in tho 
Northern Whig of 16 Feb. 1872 ; personal know- 
ledge.] T. H. 

PATTERS 9 N, ROBERT HOGARTH 
(1831-1886), journalist and miscellaneous 
-writer, was bom in Edinburgh in December 
VOL. xr. 


1831, and educated for a civil engineer at 
the high school of that city. Whon quite 
young he entered the printing-office of his 
cousin, JohnBallantyne, as a piees corrector. 
In 1862 he left the printing business to be- 
come editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Advertiser/ 
In 1868 he removed to London as editor — 
afterwards proprietor — of the ‘Press/ and in 
1866 he was appointed editor of the 'Globe ' 
newspaper; hut he resigned the post in 1869 
to join the board of referees appointed by par- 
liamenttoinvestigateandreport upon the nest 
means of purification of cou-gas m London. 
Chemistry had always been one of his favou- 
rite Btudiee, and his scientific knowledge en- 
abled him to take a leading; port in the pro- 
ceedings of the referees, which resulted in (he 
discovery of tho process stiU in use for tho 
elimination of sulphur and ammonia impuri- 
ties from gas. 

In 1673 he proceeded to Glasgow as editor 
of the ‘ Glasgow News/ hut his health broke 
down and he returned to London in 1874, 
where he resumed his litera^ work, coiitri- 
bnling articles on politics, finance, science, 
and history to various magazines. In early- 
life he contributed articles to ‘Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal,’ and latterly ho wrote for 
the ‘Quarterly,’ ‘Blackwood,’ ‘Bentley,’ and 
tho ‘Dublin University Mo^azine.’ 

He had gained a roputation as a financial 
expert, and -was consiuted by botli the Bank 
of England and the Bank of France on finan- 
cial and currency questions, and was elected 
a fellow, and afterwards a member of coun- 
cil, of the Statistical Society. lie died at 
Hammersmith on 13 Dec. 1886. He had mar- 
ried, 111 1848, Georgina, daughter of Captain 
Thomson of Perth. 

Patterson was the author of : 1. ‘ TheNew 
Revolution j or the Napoleonic Poliw in 
Europe/ Edinburgh and London, I860 (a 
work which attracted considerable attenluoii, 
owing to the eingulor fulfilment, soon after 
publication, of several of its predictions), 
3. ‘ Eesays in History and ArV Bdinhurgb, 
1862 (reprinted fi'om 'Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’). 3. ‘Tho Economy of Capitol; or Gold 
and Trade/ Edinburgh, 1806, 4, ‘TheSoienco 
of Finance/ Edinburgh, 1868. 6 . ‘ Railway 
Finance/ Edinburgh, 1868. 6 . ‘ The State, 
the Poor, and the Country, induding Sug- 
geetione on the Irish Question,’ Edinburgh, 
1870. 7. ‘ Gas and Lighting ’ (British Manu- 
facturing Industries Serie^, London, 1876. 
8 . ‘ Tho Now Golden Ago and the Influence 
of the Preoious Metals upon the 'World,’ 
2 vole., Edinburgh, 1883. He was olso the 
author of the following pamphlets ; ‘ Indian 
Politioe: two essays on Self-Government in 
India and Ihe Indian Laud Question,’ 2 pts. 

KK 
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1864, 8vo; ‘Municipal Finance; the Gas and 
TVater Supply of London,’ 1867, 8vo ; ‘ Gas 
Purification in London, including a Oomplete 
Solution of the Sulphur Question, Edinburgh, 
1873, 2nd edit. 1874; ‘Robespierre: a Lyrical 
Drama,’ 1877, 8vo; and ‘Light Theories; 
Suggestione for a New System of Ooamioal 
Science.’ 

[Irving’s Eminent Scotsmen ; obituary notices 
in the Timcsnnd the Athonteum, December 1886 ; 
information supplied by tlic family.] G. S-h. 

PATTERSON, WILLIAM (1766-1810), 
trayeller. [See Pahebsok.] 

PATTESON, Sib JOHN (1790-1861), 
judge, second son of tho Rev. Ilenry Patto- 
Bon of Drinltatone, Suffollt, by hiB wife, 
Sophia, daughter or Richard Ayton Lee, a 
London banhor, was born at Coney Weston, 
SuffoUi, on 11 Fob. 1790. He was at first 
educated at a school Icopt by his father’s 
curate, a Mr. Merest, but afterwards went 
to Eton. His name flrst_ appears in the 
school lists iu 1802, and in 1808 he was 
elected on the foundation. Dr. Sumner, 
afterwards archbidiop of Canterbury, was 
his tutor. At Eton he proved himself not 
merely a good scholar, but tho best awimmor 
and one of the beat scullers and cricketers 
in tho school. In 1809 he went to Cam- 
bridge with a scholarship at King’s, which, 
under tho then existing privileges of king’s 
scholars, entitled him to graduate without 
examination. He accordingly graduated 
B.A. in 1813, and M.A. in 1816. Ilis uni- 
versity career was, however, distinguished. 
When the Davies university scholarship for 
classics was established, he was, in 1810, tho 
first to win it, and in 1812 he was elected a 
fellow of his college. He hesitated for a short 
time hetwoen lioly orders, law, and modi- 
oine ; hut in 1813 he came to London and 
entered at the Middle Temple, In 1816 ho 
went on the midland circuit ae marshal to 
Mr. Justice Chambre, read iu the ohamhore 
of Godfrej^ Sykes, an eminent pleader, and of 
Joseph Littlodale [q.v.], afterwards a judge. 
In I821<ho began practice on bis own account 
as a special pleader, and was called to the bar 
in the same year. He joined the northern cir- 
cuit, and there, even against competitors such 
as Alderson and Parke, oiune to the front by 
dint of his skill iq pleading. He was soon 
engaged in assisting Littledale in his work 
as connael' to the treasury. His progress was 
rapid. His best argument is said to have been in 
Rennellv.the Bishop of Lincoln (^ortod'in 
7BBmew0llandOresswoll,p. 113). He was one 
of thelcgal commissioners on thoreform of the 
Welsh judicature, whose report led to tho act 
of 1830, by which throoadditionol judges woro 


appointed— one in the king’s bench, one b 
the common pleas, and one in the exoheqnet. 
and, though he had never been a king’s conn’ 
sol. Lord Lyndhurst, in November, appointed 
him to the new judgeship in the oW of 
king’s bench, and he was knighted. Forun- 
wards of twenty years he was one of the 
strongest, most practical, and most leawf j 
judges in that court. He had a vast menwiv 
and erudition, a lucid mind, gifts of oleai ei 
pres&ion and on unfailing courtesy. 
him altogether,’ says Sir Joseph Amonld 
he was ‘ one of the very best and ablest 
judges that ever sat in Wostminster Hall’ 
(Ztfe of Lord Denman, i. 416). Deafness 
at length compelled him to tender Lie re- 
signation at the end of January 1852, On 
2 Fab. 1862 he was sworn of the privy 
council, and for some years was able to serve 
as a member of its judicial committee. He 
also acted as n commissioner to azannne 
into tbe state of tbs> city of London in 1853 
was frequently cboson arbitrator in govein- 
mentquestions — sucb as disputes between the 
crown and duchy of Cornwall, and between 
the Post Oflice and the Groat Western Hail- 
way — and his award terminated a long-stand- 
ing rating dispute botwoen tbe univereity and 
tho town of Cambridge. Failing kealtk at 
lust pul nnendtonlljiiaioial work, and be died 
on 28 Juno 1861 at Feniton Court, Iloniton, 
Devonshire, a seat which he had nurebas^ 
in 1841, 

Patteson was twice married : first, on 
23 Feb. 1818, to his cousin Elizabeth, daugb- 
tor of George Lee of Dicklehurgh, NotSk, 
by whom he had one daughter; and after her 
death on 3 April 1820, ho married, on 22April 
1824, Frnnoos Duke, daughter of Captain 
JamcB Coleridge of Ottory St. Mary, Devon- 
sliJre, and sister of Sir John Tiwlor Coleridge 
[q. V.], wdio died on 27 Nov. 1842. One of 
Ins sons by her was .Tohu Coleridge Patteson 
[q. V.], bishop of Melanesia. 

Patte'.on edited, in ] 824, Saijeont 'Wil- 
liams’s ‘ Notes on SaundoTs’s Reports,' snd 
tho commouts which ho added are of very 
high authority. 

[Low Magazine, xii. 107 ; Law Times, mvi. 
43‘J, 440 ; Yongo’s Life of J. 0. Patteson; 
Foss’s J ndgos of England.] J. A. H. 

PATTESON, JOHN . OOLERIDQE 
n827-1871), first missionary hisbon in 
Melanesia, was elder somof Sir JohnFatte- 
son [q. T.] the judge, by his second wife, 
Frances Duke OolCndgo. He was brought 
up lit Funilon Court, whore liis family re- 
sided, so as to be near the home of bis 
mother’s relatives at Ottory St. Mary. After 
three years at tliu grammar solioolatOtteiy, 
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Patteson was placed in 1838 at Eton, under wives, had special qnaliflcations for mis- 
his uncle, the Eev. E. Coleridge, son-in- sion-work. Patteson devoted himself to the 
law of Dt- Eeate, the former headmaster. Melanesian boys, teaching them at once the 
At Eton, where Patteson remained till 1846, rudiments of knowledge, of civilisation, and 
he was not in the first rank as a scholar, but of religion, wMoh they imparted to their 
he had great facility in writing Ladn verses, families and Mends on thoir return. lie 
and was 'sent up’ twenty-five times. He refused to regard the natnes as an inferior 
was captain of the criclcet eleven, a good race, and he treated hie classes as though 
sneaker in the debating society, and showed they wore formed of Eton boys. His Meld- 
tnuch strength of character. From 1846 nesion pupils appreciated liis attitude, and 
to 1848 he was a commoner of Balliol Col- hisremarkahlelingmsticpowersgioatlyaided 
leire (hcford, under Dr. Richard Jonkyns him. Ho had studied the Maori langtm^o 
rqTv.l He was not interested in academic on his voyage out, and, although in Melanesia 
studies and only obtained a second class; but hoi'dly any two islands have the same lan- 
he was brought into contact with Benjamin guage, his special talent and the tmtokiiesa of 
Jowett, afterwards master of BaUiol, Pro- the boys overcame the difficulty. He selected 
fessor Max Miiller, John Campbell vShairp the language' of the island of Mota as most 
[q.v.], Edwin Palmer, afterwards archdeacon typical in point of idiom, and employed it 
of Oxford, James Riddell [q. v.], the Rev. in the school. 

John James Hornby, afterwards provost of In 1801 ho was cousecraled bishop, and 
Eton, and Mr. Charles Savile Roundell,who took the sole direction of the mission, fixing 
became his lifelong friends. After faking his residence at Mota. The mission was sup- 
his degree in October 1849 he travelled in ported partly fiom his own funds— ho re- 
Switserland and Italy^ learned Gorman at tiiinod his fellowship at Morton to the cud, 
Dresden, and devoted mmself to Hebrew and and he made over to the mission the money 
Arabic. His mind and oharnoter largely de- loft him by his father in 1861 — ^partly by 
veloped; his intellectual and artistic tastos, the Eton Melanesian Society, and partly by 
which had hitherto been languid, wore stimu- an assooiat ion formed in Australia, wliicli he 
lated into activity, and his romarkable gift visited from time to time. The members of 
for languages declared itself. llotuTniiig to tho mission reuo'ived no salaries, their wants 
Oxford in 1863, he beoaino follow of Morton, being provided for by tho mission funds, 
spent the year 1863-8 in the collogo, where His inn nonce gp'ew rapidly. He was joined 
the settlement of a schemo of reform, con- in 1803 by Mr. Codringfoii, fellow of Wad- 
sequent on the report of the university com- ham College, Oxford j workers from St. 
mission, was greatly aided by his wisdom Angustine’s, Cautuihury, and from among 
and liberal temper, lie was ordained in the P'ltcnirnerB, placed tliomsRlvcsundci’ him; 
September 1853 to the curacy of Alphing- and some of his own pupils became mis- 
ton, a part of Ottery St. Mary, of which no sionarios. The first of Ihuso who was ordninod 
was practically in sole charge. ITie infin- was Goorgo Sarawia, who had been for some 
ence was begiuning to be etro^ly fall .when timein charge ofthemisaionatMota. Patteson 
the visit of Geome Augustus Solwyn [q, v.j, worked inceesantly from 6.80 A.U. to 10 p.m., 
bishop of Hew Zealand, in the summer of teaching, organising, and conducting divine 
1864, determined his choice of a missionary worship. One moment would find him build- 
career. He left England with the bishop in in^ a house, another navigating his ship, or 
March 1866, and landed at Auckland in May. stemming or cooking, or teaching hisscholars 
On Ascension day 1866 Paltoson’s first to tend sheep or pigs, or cutting out garments 
voyage to Melanesia began. The schemo of for either sox, or aiTanging a marriaj^s and 
the mission, which had already been begun preparing for its celebration, or leadw the 
by Bishop Selwyn, was to lake hoys, with oheor for the bride and bridegroom. Ho de- 
tneir parents' consent, from the islands, to precated all liosto in making eonvorsions. 
instruct them during Ihe summor at the At Ihe same time his labours os a linguist 
mission school in New Zealand, and to bring wei'o not neglected. lie soon siiolso readily 
them hack the next year to their homes, no less than twenty-three languages. By de- 
fine school was at first at St. John’s, some groos tho swarm or Melanesioai dialects broke 
SIX miles from Auckland ; then at Kohimor up into groups and families, and proved 
rima, on an inlet of the hai’bour ; and later to lio varying forms of one longiiago. Be 
at Horfolk Island. This island had tho ad- used the most patient endeavours to fix the 
vantage of a warmer climate, of proximity to meaning of words, and came to the convio- 
theMelanesion islands, and of being the homo tionlhat tho simplicity of stractum in the 
of tlte Pitcairners, who, as desoeiidad' from the languages was compensated by strict rules, 
mutineers of the Bounty and their Tahitian which enabled them to express aU modi flea- 
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tions of time and place — a conviction whicli 
lie held also as to Hebrew, to the study of 
which he often reverted. He made and 
printed general vocabularies in throe of the 
languages, and lists of interrogatives, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions in eleven; and 
translated into the Mota tongue, which he 
regarded as most typical, the third and fourth 
gospels and other ports of scripture. He 
stopped, however, deliberately short in the 
scientific part of the work, mainly because 
his time was absorbed by the mission. He 
turned resolutely to the use of the lan- 
guages for the purpose of teaching.^ ‘ These 
languages,’ he said, ' are very poor in words 
belonging to civilised, literary, and religions 
life, but exceedinglv rich in all that pertains 
to the needs and habits of men circumstanced 
as they are. I draw this inference : Don’t 
be in a huiiy to translate, and don’t attempt 
to use words os (assumed^ equivalents of 
abstract ideas. Don’t devise modes of ex- 
pression unknown to the language as at 
present in use. They can’t understand, and 
therefore don't use words to express defini- 
tions.’ Under Patteson’s rule the character 
of the natives was completely transformed. 
Their savagery disappeared, there was no more 
war j and, after twenty years, out of a popu- 
lation of eight hundred in the chief island, 
Mota, all but forty were baptised. To this 
result Patteson’s pupil, George Sorawia, the 
first Melanesian mergyman, largely contri- 
buted. 

ilia interest in all that was going on at 
home was vividly maintained. IIo wrote 
regularly to his father while he lived, and to 
his sisters ; he read largely ; he k^t up com- 
munication with many of his old friends ; he 
corresponded with Professor Max Muller as 
to the Melanesian languages. He embraced 
enthusiastically Bishop Selwyn’s plan of 
church government, under which every office- 
holder signed a pledge that he would resign 
his office when called upon to do so by iho 
church synod or a court appointed by it ; and 
believed that by this instrument the eccle- 
siastical body could, not only in the colonies, 
but in England itself, act beneficially in in- 
dependence of the national organisation. In 
theological matters his sympathies were en- 
larged by his experience. Though sympa- 
thising with Pusey and Kehle, and owing 
much to the latter, he criticised their ten- 
dencies and distinctly dissented from their 
views on the Lord’s Supper. 

His Ufe was often in danger, for though 
the natives respected him they were change- 
able and suspicious and without restraint. 
At Santa Oruz in 1804 he was attacked os 
he left the shore, and though he escaped, 


nisner loung, were strncic by the poison^ 
arrows, and died of tetanus. But 
dangers were greatly increased hvt.lia 


of the labour trafiio in the Pacific TV 
planters in Fiji and Queensland requiiej 
native labourers, and many of the islandto 
were willing to go to the plantations 
few years ; but unscrupulous traders luted 
away the islanders under false pretences, 
practically enslaved them, and at tunes usS 
the bishop’s name to attract victinu, The 
bishop had never condemned the traffic 
believing that it might he carried on honestly 
end with benefit to all parties; but ied^ 
sired that it should bo subjected, ns it was 
after his death, to regulation by the British 
government. He found that many of the 
islands were depopulated by this ne\y slays 
tradOj and he had joined in bringing some 
notorious olTenders to justice. 

He visited the island of Nukapu on IBSept. 
1871, not Itnowing that an outrage hndheen 
committed on its inhabitants by some Eng- 
lishmen a few mouths before. lie had once 
before been there, and ho landed alone and 
unarmed. IBs friends, who were waiting 
for him in the ship’s boat at the reef out- 
side the island, found themselves attacked 
by a flight of arrows, which wound^ tiro 
of them; and soon after a canoo floated 
out from the shoro, in which was tbs dead 
bo^of the bisliop, with a frond of palm tied 
in five knots. This was known to imply that 
he had been killed in revenge for five of the 
inhabitants. One of his companions, the 
Bev. Joseph Atkin, died of tetanus a few 
days afterwards. The members of tb mis- 
sion prayed that there should he no retalia- • 
tion ; hutj unhappily, Captain Markham of 
the lloaario having gone to Nukapu tomab 
inquiries, the natives, believing tuat he had 
come to avenge the bishop, fired on him, and 
drew upon themselves t he penalty of this act. 
The death of the blsIiop, however, roused the 
Ohi-istian conscience in England. Its neu- 
tiou in the queen’s spoccli at the opening of 
parliament led to the regulation of thelabur 
traffic; tho mission was extended, and gained 
a new ground of appeal to tho hearts of the 
Melanesians ; and his successor, Bishtm John 
Selwyn, was ablo to show tho men ofljukapu 
that they had, through a fatal error, slain their 
best friend. A cross erected by liim on ths 
spot where Fattosou fell attests the matty> 
dom of tho missionary bishop and the recon- 
ciling power of his death. 

[Life by Miss Chiirlotte M. Yonge, 2 Tola, 
1873, new edit, 1878 ; Life by Miss rwueea 
Awdry under the title ' Tho Story of a Fsllov 
Soldior,’ 1878; Men of the Bsign; Beaton's 
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A^rtSian Dates and Men of the Time! Pos- 
A l-nmi Oxon. 1713-1886 ; personal re- 

SniS.] P* 

PATTI, OARLOTTA (1836-1889), vo- 
.-list, bom at Florence on SO Oct. 1836, •was 
danehter of a singer named Salvator 
Patti a native of Oatania (d, 1869), and of 
his •wife, Oatherine Cliiesa, a Roman, -whose 
first husband was Signor Barilli. Eight 
veais senior to her more famous sister, Mme. 
Adelina Patti (i. 1843), Oarlotta, after being 
grounded in the rudiments of music by her 
mother, began its serious study by learning 
the pianoforte under Heinrich Herz (1806- 
1888). But finding herself the possessor of 
a voice of more than ordinary capacity, she 
renounced the pianoforte in order to devote 

herself entirely to singing. 

After the removal of her family to the 
United States she made her first appearance 
in 1861 as a concert singer at the Academy 
of Mnsic in New York, with pronounced suc- 
cess ; and In the foUowiiw year sho joined, 
■with her brother Carlo (1842-1873), a vio- 
linist, Max Strakosoh’s concert jjorty, then 
touring in North America. Coming next to 
England, Oarlotta made her ddbut in this 
country on 16 April 1863 at a concert at 
Oovrnt Garden Theatre, whan she attracted 
considenihle attention; and on 9 May she 
created almost a furore at tho Crystal Palace. 
After taking part in some fifty conoerts, as 
•well as singing before the court, Oarlotta 
Patti spent a large part of the next six jears 
in various continental tours, singing atYienna 
in 1805, and again in 1807 at tho Carl Theatre, 
Paring one of these tours a wealthy Walla- 
ebian noble amatem' onoe sent a coach-and- 
fouririth fourmen tomeet the diva ; and when 
she complimented him on the good taste of 
his equipage, he replied, ' If it please yon, 
nadame, pray keep it, coach and men, in 
remembrance of the occasion.’ The ofibr 
was declined. 

In 1869 Mile. Patti returned to America, 
and became the leading attraction of Stro- 
kosch’s company, gaining espeoiol praise for 
her singing of the port of the Queen of the 
Night m ‘Die ZauberflOte.’ In the spring 
of 1870 she was in South America, whore, at 
Buenos Ayres, she made almost her only ap- 
pearance on the stage, singing in Rossini’s 
‘Barber’ and in ‘Don Pasquale.’ A concert 
given later in the same country for tho benefit 
of the sufferers in the l^anoo-PruBBian ■war 
realised a profit of sixty thousand francs. 
In 1872 she was singing -with Mario in the 
Dnited States, but from timo to time she re- 
ypeared in Europe, and sang at the London 
Hulhiiimonic and other concerts. 

On S Sept. 1879 Mile. Patti married M. 


Ernest de Munck, solo violoncellist to the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-W eimar ; and from that 
date to her death, which took place from 
cancer, at her house in the Rue Pierre- 
Oharrou at Paris, on 27 June 1889, she retired 
from public life, though much of her time was 
devoted to teaching. 

Mile. Patti possessed a voice of q^uite ab- 
normal compass, which is said to uive ex- 
tended to G lu altissimo, but, though of great 
brilliancy, it was deficient in sympathy. Her 
style and execution were excellent and 
finished, and it was almost entirely duo to 
lamouess, the result of an accident, that she 
never attempted to take a more prominent 
place among operatic singers. 

[Tho Times and other daily papers, 29 June 
1889; the Musical 'World from 1869 to 1889, 
which closely followed in its reports from 
America and the Oontinenb the peribrmances 
of Mila, Patti ; Hanslick’s Aus dem Concertsaal, 
Vienna, 1870, pp. 856, 441 ; Grove's Diet, of 
Music ; information kindly supplied by M. E. 
do Munck.) E, H, L. 

PATTINSON, HUGH LEE (1796- 
1868), metalluigical chemist, born on 26 Deo. 
1796, at Alston, Cumberland, was the son 
of Thomas Pattinson, a retail trader of that 
town, and his 'wife Margaret Lee. Both his 

f arents were members of the Society of 
'riends. Hugh was educated at small pri- 
vate schools, but from an early age assisted 
hie father, who died on 19 May 1812. He 
succeeded in acquiring a knowledge of elec* 
trlcity, and when onlyseveuteen constructed 
some electrical apparatus; he also studied 
chemistry, especially in connection with me- 
tallurgy. 

About 1821 be became clerk ond assistant 
to Anthony Olapham, a soap-boiler in New- 
castle. In 1826 he obtiuned the post of assay* 
master to the lords of the manor at Alston 
(the Greenwich Hospital Oommissioners), 
and ret-umod to bis native place. In Janua^ 
1820 Fattiuson first discovered an easy and 
economic method of separating the silver from 
lead-ore, but owing to want of funds was not 
then able to complete his researches. In 
1831 he was appointed manager to the lead 
works of Mr. 'Wontworth Beaumont ; here, 
after further experiments, he perfected his 
process for desilverising lead, and finally 
patented it in 1838. The following year he 
resigned his post of manager, and, in part- 
nerSiip with John Lee and Georee Buinetk 
established chemical works at Felling and 
(afterwords) at 'Washington, near Gateshead. 

Pattinaon’s prooess for the desilverisation 
of lead was a most valuable discovery, ond 
permitted of the successful working of pr^ 
vlously neglected lead-mines, Berore this 
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tavention it had always been thought that 273 - 320 , with portrait; jnfoinution kindlyijB. 
cupellation, the method of directly extract- plied by his daughter, Mr?. Kewull ; EnaliJh 
ing silver from load, could not bo profitably Cyclnpiedia; Eoy, Soc. Oat.] B. B. IV, 
conducted in the case of lead containing loss PATTISOIT, DOROTHY WYNDLOli’ 
than eight ounces of silver in the ton ; but known as Sistee Doiu. (1832-1878), pblanl 
by his process silver can profitably be ex- thropist, was tenth and youngest daughtet 
tracted from lead when present only in the of Mark J omes Pattison, rector of Ilaukswell 
proportion of two or three ounces to tho ton near Eichmofid, Yorkshire, who died oil 
of lead. Pattinson’s process has led to the SO Dec. 1866. Mark Pattison [q.v.] was Let 
invention of the Gorman verb ‘ pattinaoniren,' brother. Born at Ilaukswell on 18 Jan, igjj 
and Preach suhslantive ‘ pattinsonage ’ (for a she resided with hor parents till her twontv- 
fuU description of the process, with diagrams, ninth year, when, witli philanthropic aims 
see Percy’s ' Metallurgy,’ Lead, pip. 121-44). 8he_ became^ villwe schoolmistress in the 
Almost equally important were two others of parish of Littlo Woolston, near Bletchlev 
his discoveries : (1) a simple method for oh- Buckinghamshire. There she remained for 
taining white load by a process (patented three years, till 1804. In the aulunm of 
1841 ) which gave rise to the formal ion of the 1804 she became, in opposition to her father's 
then new compound, oxychloride of lead; and wish, a member of the sisterhood of the 
(2) a now process (patented 1841) formanu- Good Samaritan at Coathnm, near Redcat 
facturing' magnesia alba.’ Pattinson also first Yorkshire, ooid adopted the name of Sietei 
auiiounoed the discovery, from observations Dora. In accordance with tho rules of the 
which had been made at a neighbouring col- order, she bectune a cook in tho kitchen. In 
liery in 1840, that steam issuing from an the early part of 1806 she was sent to 'SValeaD, 
orruce becomes electrical, a phenomenon sub- to help in niu'shng at a small cott ago hospital 
sequently turned to account by Mr, (after- which had bean established by the sister- 
wands Lord) Armstrong inhis by dro-elcclrical hood there, In December 1 866 the mother 
macluna. superior at Ooathara cruelly refused herpet- 

Battinson had joined in 1822 the Literary mieeion to attend her Jalhei-’s deathbeL 
oaid Philoaophioal Society of Newcastle. Ilo She now sot to work io bBCome a good sux- 
was vice-prosidont of the chemical section g'ieal nuvso, and she was soon SKoeptioimll; 
of the Drilish Association in 1888, a fellow slcillod in the treatment of wounds ondfrac- 
of the Geological Society and of the Royal turos. The patients were dtiefiy men and 
Astronomioal Society, and was elected a boys disabled by coal-pit nooidenta, or 
fellow 'of the Royal Society lin June 1862, wounded by machinery in worksliops. In 
Pahbiusem visited America in 1839-40 io 1867 a new hospitol was built, of winch she 
inyeehigate .a profi'ered mining speculation, had sole .oharge. Her power pf work was 
whioh, however, turned out worl bless, and very great; her naturally exuberant spirits 
ho, with hie parly, had to decamp by night to never deeerted her, and a deep sense of re- 
escape tho threatened violence of the dis- Umon completely ccaitrollcd her <coudnct, 
appointed proprietors. In 1868 he retired llor courage was as notable as her enthu- 
from business, and, in order to master astro- siasm. She did not scruple to attend the 
nomy, devoted himself to the study of ma- most virulaut oases of smallpox, and tegu- 
bhemalaos end physics. The 7j-inch equa- larly attended the post-mortem examinations, 
toriol telescope which he erected at his resi- In this wny she acquired an acenrate knov- 
dence, Scot’s Mouse, near Gateshead, was used lodge of anatomy, and ooul(^erforMi minor 
by iPiaszi Smyth. Pattinson died at Soot’s oporations witli dexterity. Tur a time she 
Ilouse <on 11 Nov, 1868. studied at tho Binninghom Ophthalmic Res- 

ile was the author of eight papers on lead- pital. She also itroined lady nurses at Wal- 
mining and eleotirioal ph^omena that ap- sail. Grateful for hear many services to 
pearedin the ' Plulosophlcal Magazine,’ the them, the men of the South StaiflbidBhite 
‘ Trannaotions of tho Norlhumbemnd Natn- railway lino in 1871 presented her with a 
ral History Sooiely,’_ and in the ‘ Reports of carriage and a pony. During 1874 Sister 
the British Association,’ Dora left the community of the QpodSama- 

'On 26 Doo, 1816 he married Phoebe, daugh- riton, and in February 1877 sbe resigned 
ter of Jolm Walton of 'The Neat,’ Alston, her connection with the oottage hospital of 
having two daysbefove been baptisodinto Ihe the sisterhood in order to itoire ohorw of tts 
church of England at the A^gel Inn, when ho Municipal Epidemic Hospital in Walsall 
took the additional ohristian name of Lee in The oases wiere chiefly smallpox. FhU as 
honour of his mother. her hands were, she dbund time to take part 

[Percy’s Melallui'gy, ‘Lead,’ pp. 121 - 44 ; in missions Ito tho unfortunate, and was 
Lonsdale's Worthies of Cumberland, 1873 , pp, never weary lOf trying to improve thoicon- 
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liej poor neiglibours. In the winter its medical department in 1840, a post he 
£ 1876 she was attached with cancer, but retained till his death on 12 Nov. 18&. He 
continued at the hospital until it was tem- was author of ‘ Experimental Observations 
Dorarily closed on 21 June 1878. On her oe_ the Operation of Lithotomy,’ Philadel- 
deathbed Monsignor Oapel visited her and phia, 1820 ; and of much controversial mato- 
vainly attempted to persuade her to be bap- rial of ephemeral interest. He edited in 
tised into the church of Home. She died 1820 the ‘American Becorder,’ and the 
at 'Walsall on 24 Deo. 1878, and was buried ‘Register andLibrary of Medical and Ohirur- 
on28I)eo. , Science,’ Washington, 1833-6; ond 

In remembrance of, and in gratitude for, was co-editor of the ‘ American Medical Li- 
her self-sacriflce, W portrait avos placed in brary and Intelligencer,’ Philadelphia, 1830. 
the hoard-room of the hospital, a fund was He translated Masse’s ‘Anatomical Atlas.’ 
raised for sending patients to oonvalasoent He loft a widow, but no children, 
hospitals (an object which sh6_ had_ com- [Now Yoi*k Journal of Medicine, 18dS, new 
meneed collecting for), a memorial window ssr. viii. 143 ; Lancet, London. I880-.1, ii. 693, 
was placed in the parish chm-ch, and her 721, 768, 783 ; Gent. Mag. iia62, i. 196 ; addi- 
statue, by WiUiamson, was unveRed at Wal- tionoL infonnation kindly contributed by Pro- 
sail on 11 Oot. 1880, feasor H. E, Clarke of Glasgow.] D’A. .P, 


[Margaret Lonsdale’s Sister Dora, 1880 (with 
protraiy. People's Edition, 18H7 (with portrait 
and view of monument) ; Ridsdnle’s Sister Dora, 
1860; Sister Dora and herStatuo, Walsall, 1880 
(with portrait and views of tombstone and 
monument) ; Memoirs of Mork Pattison, 1885, 
p. 3, See.] G. 0. B. 

PATTISON, GHlANVIIiLE SHARP 
(1701-1861), anatomist, born in 1791,young- 
est son of JohnPattiaonof Kelvin Grove, Glas- 
gow, was admitted a member of the faculty of 
aysicionsand surgeons 'Of Glasgow in ISIS. 
He acted in 1818 as assistant to Allan Burns, ' 
the lecturer on anatomy, physiology, and 
surgery at the Andorsouian Institute in that . 
city, but he only held the office for a year, 
and was succeeded 'by Dr. William Macken- 
zie [q. ▼.] He proceeded to Philadelphia in 
1818, and there lectured privately on ana- 
tomy. In 1820 he was appolutod to the 
chair of anatomy, jihysioloCT, and surgery in 
the university of Maryland in Baltimore, a 
post he dUed for five years and resigned on 
the^ound of iU-heoIth, During this period 
he edited the second edition of Bxirns’s ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Surgical Anatomy of the 
Head and Neclr,’ which was publishod in 
1823, Pattison returned to England in July 
1827. He wae appointed, and for a short 
time occupied the im,portant position of, pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the university of Lon- 
don (now Dniversity Oolleg^, acting at tlie 
seme time as surgeon to the University Dls- 
p^ory, which preceded the foundation of 
the North Londrai Hospital. These posts 
he was comjpalled to relinquish in 1831, 
and in the same year ho became professor 
of anatomy in the Jeafferson Medioal Ool- 
lege, Philadelphia, where he received the 
degree of doctor medicine. He was ap- 
pointed professor of anatomy in the univer- 
tity of New York on the reorganisation of 


PATTISON, MARK (1818-1884), rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and author, was 
son of Mark James Pattison (d, 1866), for 
monv years rector of Ilaukswell, Yorkshire, 
by Jane, daughter of Froncis Winn of Rich- 
mond, 'Yorkshire, banker. Born on 10 Oot. 
1813 at Hornby in the North Riding, where 
his father was then curate in ohnrgo, Mark 
was the eldest of twelve children, ten of 
them daughters, the yoimgest being wbU 
known as Sister Dora [see Pa-TIIBON, Do- 
BOIIiyI, IDs father, a strict evangelical, 
but a fair scholar, gave him, Qrat at Hornby 
and afterwards at Ilaukswell, all his educa- 
tion before he proceeded to the university, 
and grounded him well in Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics. Literature and learning wore 
his delight irom on early ago. But m his 
youth he was by no moans a bookworm, ond 
up to middle age he was a good rider, on 
enthusiastic fisherman, and an eager student 
of natural history. Brought n,p m a retked 
villt^e, among a large family of sisters, and 
mixing very little with other hoys, he become 
morbidly shy^ sensitive, and sMi-conscioas. 
On 6 April 1832 he matriculated from Oriel 
Oullege, Oxford, and found himself in a world 
which was wholly different from what he 
had expected, and where he was surpassed in 
everything and on, every occasion by those 
whom he felt to be In aU real respects his 
infei'iors. His undergraduate course at Oriel 
was at an unfortimate time. Edward Haw- 
kins (1789-188^ [q. v.] had succeeded Ed- 
ward Oopleston [m v.] as provost, and had got 
rid of Newmon,TiurroU Fronde, and Hoherb 
Wilbei-foroe, the tutors to whom the repu- 
tation of the college was largely owing, and 
had replaced themhy less abfe hut mors sub- 
servient men. The ooHego lectures taught 
Pattison notliing (of. Mozmir, BmMaoemes, 
i. 237). In his second year he was ‘ put into 
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Aristotle’s PJietoric; but such a lecture! — 
the tutor iucapable of explaining any diffi- 
culty, andhar^y able to translate the Greelc, 
even with the aid of a crib ’ (Pattisoit, ilfe- 
moii's, p. 180), He missed the first class, 
which uad been the object of his and liis 
father’s ambition. In the class list of Easter 
term 1880 his name appeared in the second 
class in classical honours. In fact, though 
wholly devoted to study, his reading had 
been at once too discursive and too thorough. 
Instead of confining his attention to me 
rigidly orthodox and narrow list of books 
usually token up, he ‘ Mttered away time 
over outlying bo(As — ^Lysias, Cicero deLegi- 
bus, Terence, and other feather-weights 
which counted for nothing in the schools, 
but with which I had the whim to load my 
list’ (ilfejnouv, p. 160). Nor had ha con- 
fined his reading to classics. During hm 
undergraduate course he had been a dili- 
gent student of English literature, had spent 
much time ripon the Pone-Addison-Swift 
circle, and had laid the mundation of his 
interest in eighteenth-century speculation. 

Pattison graduated B.A. in 1886 and M.A. 
in 1840. In the meantime he had abandoned 
the narrow evangelical views in which he 
had been brought up, and had fallen under 
the influence of E ewmon. For some time in 
1888-9 he lived with other young men in 
Newman’s house in St. Aldate’s, and aided 
in the translation of Thomas Aquinas’s ‘ Ca- 
tena Aurea on the Gospels.’ ‘ St. Matthew ’ 
was Pattison's work. 

In April 1888 he stood for a fellowship at 
Oriel, in June at University^ in November 
at Dalliol, but each time without success. 
He was in despair. His ‘ darling hope of 
leading a life of study as a fellow seemed 
conmletely blocked.’ At last, in November 
1889, he was elected to a fellowship at Lin- 
coln. ‘ No moment in all my life has ever 
been so sweet as that Friday morning, 8 Nov.,’ 
when his election was announced (MmoiVs, 
p. 188). At Lincoln he at first found himself' 
even less at home than at Oriel. It was a 
rigidly anti-Puseyite college, characterised 
indeed by no evangelical fervour, but of the 
^pe knownsomeyeai’s latoras 'lowand slow.’ 
In all respects the college was at a low ebb. 
Pattison oecame more and more devoted 
to Newman, and was for some years 'a 
renounced Puseyite, daily reciting tho 
ours of the Eoman breviary, and once get- 
ting so low by fostering a morbid state of 
conscience as to go to confession to Dr. 
Pusey ’ (i6. p_. 189). In 1841 ho was ordained 
deacon, and in 1848 priest. He obtained the 
Denver theological prize in 1841, and again 
in 1842, the subjects being respectively ‘The 


Sufficiency of Holy Scriptures for the Salva- 
tion of Man ’ and ‘ Origmal or Birth Sin and 
the Necessity of New Birth unto Life,’ L 

1842 his translation of Aquinas on St.' Mat- 
thew was printed. This was followed hy tva 
lives of English saints (Stephen Langton and 
St. Edmund) in the series edited by Nevr- 
man, neither of them of ™nt merit, hut at 
least free from the trivialities and ohildisli 
miracles which appear so frequently in the 
volumes. 

In 1842 he wrote his first purely literary 
article on ‘Earliest English Poetry,' for 
which he spent months of study, It ap. 
peered in the ‘ British Oritic.’ 

His appointment to a college tutorship in 

1843 gave him a serious object in life, ' be- 
yond holding up one of the banners of the 
Pusejdte party .| It was necessary to devote 
his mind to Aristotle, lone, and the clasdca 
generally, which he had for some time neg- 
lected. The preparation for his lectures 
up most of his time, and a series of literary 
articles in the ‘Ohristian Bemembraucer' 
(‘ Miss Bremer’s Novels,’ 1814 j ‘ Gregory of 
Tours,’ ‘Wordsworth’s Diary in Ifrance,’ 
184Bj ‘Ohuroh Poetry,’ 'The Oxford Bode,’ 
‘Thiers’s Oonsulate and Enmire,’ ‘The 
Sugar Duties,' 1846 j ‘ Hugh Miller’s First 
Impressions of England,’ 1847; ‘Mill’s Po- 
litical Economy,’ 1848; ‘Lord Holland’s 
Foreign Beminiecenoes,’ 1861) occupied the 
remainder, and thus carried him out of the 
narrow ecclesiastical range of thought and 
practioo in which he had for some years 
lived. Hence the secession of Newman to 
the church of Borne in 1846 was less of s 
shock to him than to many of his associates. 
Yet he thinks he ‘ might have dropped off to 
Borne in some moment of mental and physi- 
cal depression, or under the pressure of some 
arguing convert, ’ in 1847 CiS. p. 221), But 
he had become devoted to his work as a col- 
lege tutor, and was growing conscious of the 
posBossion of that magnetic influence which 
first affected his pupils, afterwards tho col- 
lege generally, and latterly so many out- 
siders with whom he came in contact. His 
ajipointment as examiner in the school of 
htereg hummiores in the spring of 18ffi 
seems to have been the turning-point of his 
life. 

His success as on examiner surprised him, 
and proved both to himself and to the uni- 
versity that his powers and his learning were 
not only equal t 0 | hut greater than, those of 
men of much higher reputation. Trnota- 
rianism naduallylcft him, and he beeme 
less andfossinfluencedhy theological opinion, 
for which in his latter years he nnd little re- 
gard except as it afiected practical life or 
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was considered as a branoli of learning. To 
MW opinions in politics he had always m- 
d and these became more firmly fixed, 
he was never an ardent politician. 

His term of office as examiner gave an un- 
Betns to his study of Aristotle, and he soon 
iconired n reputation as the most successful 
coUeee tutor and the ablest lecturer on the 
lEtbios'in Oxford. For the three years (1848- 
1851) hs was, moreover, absolute ruler of 
bis college, which during that time was one 
of the best managed in the university. They 
were the happiest years of his life. He was 
sn ideal teacher, grudging no amount of 
time or labour to his pupils, teaching them 
how to think, and drawing out and develop- 
ing their mental faoultiea. He excited the 
warmest affection on their part, and their 
success in the schools, if not always com- 
mensurate with their or his wishes, was con- 
siderable. For several years he invited two 
or three nndeigraduates to join him for some 
weeks in the long vacation at the loices, in 
Scotland, orelsawere, and he oasisted them 
in their studies without fee. 

Dr. Radford, the reotor of Lincoln, died 
in October 1861. The fallows taking actual 
part in the election of his successor wore 
nine in number-two others were abroad. 
Of these nine, three resident fellows who re- 
presented ^e intellectual element of the col- 
lege warmly supported Pattison ; a fourth 
—non-resident — signified his intention to do 
the same, and thie, with his own vote, gave 
him a majority. But ho was not jpopulav in 
the common-room, where hie habit of retir- 
ing at eight o’clock, and spending the rest 
of the evening in tutorial work or private 
study, was resented by those who were ac- 
customed to devote the whole evening to 
port \rine and whist. A discreditable in- 
trigue induced the non-resident fellow at 
the last moment to support an obscure 
candidate whose single merit wae that he 
would keep out Pattison, and probably, if 
successful, would reduce the college to the 
happy condition of mental torpor out of 
which it had of late been raised. But 


though this defection prevented Pattison’s 
election, it did not result in that of the rival 
candidate ; and in the end, as a choico of 
evils, the Rev. James Thompson, B.D., an 
equidly unknown man, without any spooiol 
qualifleatian for the headship of a learned 
society, was elected, mainly through the 
votes of Pattison and his fidends ( Memoirs, 
pp. 272-88 ; heiter to the Mev, J. Thompson, 
m J, L, Zetth, London, 1861 ; Letter to the 
Msv. J, Thompson, hy Rev, T. B, Espin, Ox- 
ford, 1861 j Letter to Rev, T. E, Espin, from 
J, L, Kettle, London, 1861). To Fattieon 


the blow was crusbing. It seemed to him 
the downfall of all his hopes and ambitions, 
no doubt partly personal, Vt chiefly for tb© 
pro^erity and success of the college in which 
Lis whole heart and pride had been for some 
years invested. But in the account of his 
feelings, which he wrote thirty yeors after- 
words, he does himself injustice. Ho did not 
&11 into the state of mental and moral de- 
gradation which he there graphically de- 
scribes, and the language wnich he uses of 
his state is greatly exaggerated. The routine 
of tuition may have become as weary as be 
represents it, but, while bis great depression 
was obvious to all who came in contact with 
him at this time, his lectures — on Aristotle 
and _ on Thucydides — ^were as able, as sug- 
gestive, and as stimulating as ever, and, ex- 
cept for the iutexraption of a serious illness, 
the result, no doubt, of the shoclc which he 
Imd sustained, his interest in his pupils and 
his efforts to aid them in thoir studies and 
to promote their success in the schools were 
as great as ever. An ill-natured but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to deprive him of his fellow- 
ship for not proceeding to the degree of B.D. 
wiwin the siatutabla period added to his 
vexation (he took the degree in 1861). In 
his ‘ Diary' in August 1868 he writes! ‘My 
life seems to have come to an end, my strength 

t one, my energies paralysed, and all my hopes 
ispersed ’ {Memmrs, p. 298). But, m fact, 
matters had already begun to mend. In the 
spring of 1868 he had been nominated a 
second time examiner in Uteres hwmniores, 
He again took to fishing, and to this pursuit, 
and to frequent excursions in Ihe north, oi 
England and Scotland, ho attributed the re- 
storation of his mental equilibrium and his 
old energy. ' Slowly the old original ideal 
of life, which had been thrust aside by the 
force of circumstance, hut never obliterated, 
began to resume its place. As tone and 
energy returned, the idea of devoting myself 
to literature strengthened and developed ’ (t5. 
P.S08). 

It was the ‘ Ephomerides ' of Isaac Casau- 
bou, printed at the Clarendon Press in 1861, 
that specially drew him out of his depression 
and launched him on the field of inquiry 
that was to be his main occupation for the 
remaining thirty years of his life. He wrote 
(in 1862) an article on Oosaubon which alone 
proves how he exaggerated in his ‘Memoirs’ 
the mentM prostration of the period ; it 

f oared in the ‘ Quarterly Review ' in l86& 
ts success made him contemplate a history 
of learning from the Renaissance downwards ; 
but he soon found this soheme was too ex- 
tensive, and he contracted his Tiews_ to the 
hieloiy of clossioal learning. Of this plan. 
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ho executed only fragments. He ■was ape- 
oially attracted by Soaliger as the greatest 
scholar of modern times, In 1866 he was 
already contemplating writing Scaligcr’s life, 
and had made much preparation for it, when 
the appearance of Bernays’s 'Joseph Justus 
Scaliger ’ induced him for a time to la^ aside 
the design. But his enthusiastic admiration 
tor ' the most richly stored intellect that ever 
spent itself in acquiring knowledge ’ in- 
creased, He saw in Scaliger the central figure 
of his age, and imposed it upon himself ' as 
a solemn duty to rescue his memory from 
the load of falsehood and infamy under wMch 
the unscrupulous jesuit faction had contrived 
to bury it,’ In some respects Pattison singu- 
larly resembled his hero. The same thorough- 
ness, the same hatred of half learning and of 
^ams of every Mud, tlie same love of learning 
for its own sake, the samo reverence for 
truth, and, it must be added, the same caustic 
tongue, characterised both. lie was con- 
stantly amassing materials for Scaliger’s life, 
and after Bernays’s death he formally re- 
sumed his project, and had made good pro- 
gress with the work at the ■time of his o-wu 
deatL To those who, like Dr, .Tohnson, love 
most (the biographical part of literature, the 
loss of Pattison's life of Soaliger is simply 
irreparable. All that we have of this work, 
to which he devoted thirty years of his life, 
is an article in the ‘ Qiuirterly ’ and throe 
fragments printed after his death with hie 
co&cted essays. 

But his troubles were not yet at on end. 
It was never easy for him to work with those 
with whom he was altogether out of sym- 
pathy. Differences arose between him and 
the uew rector, and at the end of 1865 ho 
threw u]^ his tutorship. But though this 
caused him much vexation at the time, the 
result was perhaps beuedcial, as it enabled 
him to devote himself entirely to study and 
to literature. His reputation as a philor 
sophicol tutor was so great that -when it was 
known that hewaswUling for a term or two 
to take private ■pupils, the best men in the 
university desired to read with him. He now 
began to malte long tours in Germany, occa- 
sionally spending weeks together at one of 
the ■universities, and attending the lectures 
of a philosophical or theological TOofussor. 
In 1868 he was for three months the Berlin 
correspondent of the ‘ TimeSj’ and iu 1869 
was appointed one lof the assistant icammis- 
eionSrs to report upon continental education. 
The results of his inquirtea a^eared in a 
blue-book in 1861 (' Edneation Comanission ; 
Heport of the Assistant Oommissioners on the 
State of Popular Education in Oontinental 
Europe.’ VoL iY.(pp. 161-967) contains Pat- 


tison’e report on the state of elementary^ 
cation in Germany). ^ 

Always earnest in promoting univeisit, 
reform, he contributed to ‘ Oxford Ew 
(1866) an article on ‘ Oxford Studies ’ now 
rather of historical and literary than of pr»|. 
lical interest, partly owing to the ohannes 
since effected, partly hecauae the matnrer 
view of its author is contained in his 'Sim. 
gestions on Academical Organisation ' (ISfei" 

and in the essay which he contributed to tha 

volume ' On the Endowment of P,eaeareh’ 
(1876) . In these three writings he puts fo^ 
ward his views on university refonn. He 
desired to see the university no longer a 
mei’o continuation-school for hoys of afatgei 
growth, diligently crammed with a vieiv to 
passing exaimnations, but a place of real edu. 
cation, aiming at ' a breadth of cultivation, a 
sciontiffc formation of mind, a conceit of the 
intellectual faculties ; ’ and, nirther, an issti- 
lutiou organised to promote learning and re- 
search, BO as to oaiTV out ‘the prinMlathat 
the end and aun of the highest education 
must be the devotion of the mind to someone 
branch of science.’ In 1860 lie contributed 
to ‘ Essays and Reviews ' ' Tendencies of 
Religious 'Thought in England, 1088-1760.' 
Learned, temperate, and impartial, the vehe- 
meut and bitter hal^srs of the bock and its 
contributors could find little fault with his 
article, exoept tlie faot that it had appeared 
in company with the others. 

On the death of Dr. Thompson in 1861, 
Pattison obtained the prize ho had contended 
for ten years earlier, and was elected reetor 
of Lincoln. In 1870 he accepted for the thud 
time the oiTioe of public examiner, then an 
unusual post for the ‘head of a house’to^fiU. 
Ho was ^80 adelogate of the press and cd the 
Bodleian Library, but in 1878 he declined 
the vice-chanoeUorship. Altdiough for a time 
after hie election the rector lectured on tihs 
' Ethice,’ he took a less active part in the ad- 
ministration of the college than might hare 
been expected. The habits of ten years had 
disinolined him for administrative detail, He 
showed a keen interest in those uudergra;, 
duatos who possessed a love of study or a 
desire to suocoed in the sohools, but k did 
not much concern bimself with the college 
generally or with the undergraduates. 

In the meantime -his literary activity was 
gu'eat. His articles in the ' Quarterly ’ on 
‘Iliiet’ (1866), ‘Montai^e’ (1866)j ‘ 


Soaliger' (I860), 
.‘National 


j, ‘The StophcaiseB' (1866); 
in the ‘National Review’ on ‘Bishop War- 
burton ’ and ‘ Learning in the Church of Eng- 
land’ (1863 ) 5 in the ‘North British’ on ‘E, A 
■Wolf’ (1806), were marked by that thorongh 
knowledge, that maturity of judgment, and 
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of tli8 subject-matter -wliioli arc Eraunus, Grotius, Lipsius, More, and Mao' 
mens tbe oboraoterlstics of Ms writings, auky, ‘ hM terse, luminous, and fuisbed ’ (J. 
^ qoffls time be wrote the aitiole ‘ Religion Mobedy in Maemillm’s Magamie, vol. U.) 

jpjj^oqophy’iutiieliteraryobroiiiclQoftbe In 1870 he wrote a life of Milton for the 
'TS'eetminsterEe'view;' and though he ceased 'English Men of Letters’ series (reprinted, 
tn do'so at the end of 1865, he continued to with considerable alterations, 1880, 1888, 
tomish oeoasional notices of theological and 1886, and 1887), and in 1883 he published 
{usfcorical boobs to that ‘ Review,’ to which an edition of Milton’s ‘Sonnets.’ In 1875 his 
Is also contributed the following more serious most important worlt appeared — the life of 
irtides ! ‘ The Present Stale of Theology in ‘ Isaac Casaubon ’ (2nd edit. 1892, with index). 
Germany ’ and ‘ Buckle’s Civilisation in Eng- Though he only devoted himself to Casaubon 
land ’1867; ‘Calvin ot Geneva’ and ‘The upon finding his intention to write thohfe 
Calss Tragedy,’ 1858; 'Early Intoroourso of oiBcaliger anticipated by Bernays, he threw 
England and Germany,’ 1801 ; ‘Popular Edu- himself con amore into the work, and Iho 
Son in Prussia,’ 1802 ; ‘ Maokay’s Tnbingon result is that he has given to the world the 
School ' 1863. To the ' Saturday Review ' he best biography in our knguogo of a scholar, 
was a'fceguent contributor for some years as he in common with Casaubon and Soaliger 
after its commencement in 1866, and eon- understood the word, 
tinned to write occasionally down to 1877, But Pattison was by no means a recluse, 
his severe hut not unfair review of W. E. For some years after his marriage in 1861 
Jelf’s edition of ‘Aristotle’s Ethics,’ 8 March his house was a centre of all that was best 
1860 bringing down upon him a fooUsldy in Oxford society. Under a singularly stifF 
irate* letter fiom Jelf [see Jimr, Wii.r,riM and freezing manner to strangers and to those 
Eswasd]. He also wrote in the 'British whom ho disliked, he concealed a most kindly 
Quarterly’ ('Pope and his Editors, 1872), nature, full of geniality and sympathy, and 
ths ‘North American’ (‘The Thing that a great love of con^nial, and eapooiallyof 
might be,’ 1881 ), ‘ Emser'a Magazine ’ (‘The female, society. But it was in his intercourse 
Birmingham Confess,’ 1867; ‘Anteeedonts witJi his pupils, and generally with those 
of the Reformation,’ 1869; ‘Philanthropic younger than himself, that he was seen to 
Societies in the Rmgn of Queon Anne,’ most advantage. His conversation waa 
I 860 ), ‘Macmillan’ (‘A Chapter of Univor- marked by a delicate irony. His words 
sity HistoiT* ond ‘Milton,’ 1876), the ‘Con- wore few and deliberate, but pregnant with 
tempore^ The Religion of Positivism,’ meaning, and above Ml stimulating, and their 
1870), ' Fortnightly ’ (‘ The Age of Eeasoii,’ ellect was heightened by perhaps too frequent 
' Note on Evdution and Positivism/ and and, especially to undei'^raduatos, somewhat 
‘Books and Critics,’ 1877 ; ‘ Indiisl rial Short- embarrassing flashes of silonce. His aim was 
comings,’ 1880; ‘ Etienne Dolet,’ 18811 ‘New always to draw out by tbe Socratio method 
Quarterly Magazine’ ('Middle-class Edaca,- what was best in the mind of the person he 
tion,’ 1879), and the ‘ Academy,’ whore his conversed with, and he seemed to be seeking 
reviews of Newman’s ‘ Grammar of Assent ’ information and suggestions for kis own use. 
and Mozloy’s 'Reminisoeucos' have not only To the lost he was open to nevv personal im^ 
a literary, but a personal interest . Ho was prossions, was most grateful for information, 
an oocarional contributor to the ‘ Times ’ on subjects which were of interest to him, 
(‘Hatin’s Histoire de la Prosse^’ 10 Nov. and w’os always full of generous admiration 
1860; ‘OouvUiope’s Pope,’ 27 .iW. 1882; for good work, or even for work which, if not 
‘Muretus,’ 23 Aug. 1882), to ‘Mind’ (‘Phi- roalljr good, was painstaliing or marked by 
losophy in Oxford,’ 1870), to the ‘ J ournal of promise. 

Education,’ and to the short-liyed ' Reader,’ The Sociol Science Association found in 
and so late as May 1883 wrote a review of him. one of its earliest supporters; and he 
Mr. Henry Oraik's ‘ Life of Swift ' for the was for some yoaia, to the surprise and even 
‘ Guardian’ newspaper. (Ills diaries refer amnsomont of some of his friends, a regular 
tootherreviews and magazine oatioles wliicli attendant at the couferenoea, a sympathetic 
it has notheenfouud possible to idoutify with listener to the papers, and a diligent fre- 
certainty.) quonter of the soMea, At tho meeting at 

At the same time Pattison edited with Birmingham in 1868 he rood a paper on uni- 
notea, for the Clarendon Press, in 1869 Pope's veraity reform, and at Liverpool m 1876 he 
‘Essay on Man ’(2nd edit. 1872), and in 1872 was president of the section of educaiion. 
Pope’s'SatiresandEpisUes’ (2nd edit. 1874). In 1862 he was elected a member of the 
In the ninth edition of the 'Enoyclopmdia Athenieum Club by the oommittee underthe 
Briknnioa'are to befoundsevon biographical special rule admiHing distingiiyiad persons, 
notices by Pattison on Bentley, Casaubon, For mony years ho was q member of tiie conw 
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mitlee of tLo London Library, and regularly less morbid entries in bis diary, ForbiaftT 
attended its meetings. But be was singularly portrait we must look into bis ‘ Essays 
inefficient on a board or committee, where bia bis ‘Life of Gasaubon.' His own perMtuS* 
want of self-reliance was painfully apparent, iseridentinwbatevcr be writes, Hewas^^^ 
and where bis disinclination to express a posi- tially a man of learning, using the word in 
tiye opinion or to vote often caused great em- sense in which he has defined it : ‘ Lentnii 
barrassment, and sometimes inconvenience, is a peculiar compound of memory, imaaim? 
to bis colleagues, who would on many sub- tion, scientific habit, accurate obserratiM 
joots have attached the utmost importance all concentrated through a prolonged period 
to any definite statement of his views. His on the analysis of the remains of liteiatntfr 
occasional addresses, on such varied subjects The result of this sustained mental endeayont 
as 'Locke’ at the Eioyal Institution, ‘ is “ot a book, but a man. It cannot be em- 

is a College P’ before the Ascham Society, bodied in print; it consists of the livingirotd' 

‘ Goal Scuttles ’ at the School of Art at Oxford lie was consequently intolerant, not of igno”. 
(November 1876), ‘ The Ait of Teaoliing’ at ranee, but of pretended learning, and ah^ed 
Bloomsbury, ‘Modern Books and Critics’ at his contempt sometimes too obviously. In 
Birmingham, drew large audiences. Several his ‘ Memoirs ’ he is no less unfair to thos* 
of them afterwards appeared as magazine whom he disliked than to himself, and aU 
articles. He occasionally took clerical duty through his (later) writings there is a ten- 

for a few weeks in the summer in soma denoy to unduly depreciate Doth the leatnine 

country village, but it cannot be said that and the actions of those who siipported the 
his ministrations wore well adapted to cause of the catholic church. 1^ asesthe 
country congregations, hand of the Jesuits everirwhere, and ilni an 

_ Pattiaon’sliealth, which had been for some evident difiioiilty in doing justice to the oppo- 
time feeble, completely broke down in No- nents of intellectual progress, 
vember 1888, But he rallied, and was able Though not in the technical sense of the 
to visit London in the spring, and to be pre- word a bibliophile, Pattison collected not 
sent — ^his Inst public appearance — at a meet- only the largest private library of Iris time 
ing of the Ilellenic Society. In Juno ho was at 0.xford, but one thot was extraordinarily 
removed to Harrogate, where he died on complete for the history of learning and phi- 
30 July 1884. He was buried, as he desired, losophy of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
in the neighbouring churchyard of Harlow eighteenth centuries. It numbered about 
Hill. _ fourteen thousand volumes, and was sold by 

In 1861 Pattison married Emilia Francos auction at Sotheby’s sale-room in London in 
(1840-1904), daughter of Captain Strong, July and August 1886. 

H.E.I.O.S., a lady who achieved distinction A volume of his college and university 
as a writer on art, There was no issue of the sermons was published in 1886. In 1889 a 
marriage. Mrs. Pattison survived her hus- selection of his essays appeared at the Cla- 
band. On 3 Oct. 1886 she married tlie rendon Press, in two volumes, under the 
Bight Hon. Sir CJmrlos ■W.Dilke,batt.,M.P.; editorehip of Pattison’s friend, Henry Nettle- 
she died 24 Cot. 1904. _ ship [q. v.] 

In the last few months of 1883 Pattison [Memoirs by Mark Pattison, 188S ; Times, 
dictated his ‘ Memoirs,’ which, however, only si Ji,iy 1884; Athonmum, 2 Aug. 1884; Satur- 
come down to 1860. They are la,rgely based day Roviow, 2 Aug. 1884; Aoadamy, 0 Aug. 
upon diaries which he deposited in the Bod- 1884 ; Maomillan, vol. 1. ; Morloy’s MiaeoUauieB 
leian Library. Ills later diaries are in the (from Macmillan, vol. li.) ; Althaus's Becollec- 
possession of his representatives. The ' Me- tions of Mark Pattison (from Tomple Ear, 
moirs’ ware puhlislied by Mrs. Pattison in January 1886); ToUemache's Becollsotioua of 
1886. Thehookis one of deep and painful in- Pattison (from Journal of Edueation, 1 June 
terest, the only one in existence that can bo 1386); Pattison a manuscript Dianes and Crare- 
compared "witL. Housseau’s * Oonfessions * in ^pondenco ; personal knowlodgo.] R. C. 0i 
the fidelity with which it lays bare tho inmost PATTISON, WILLIAM (1708-1727), 

secrets of the heart, but in which, tmliko the poet, was honi in 1706 at Peasemoiab, neu 
‘ Confessions,’ the author does himself much llyo, S ussex, where his father, William Fatti- 
less than justice. He gives a far less favour- son, hold a small form from the Earl of 
able impression of himself than any Impartial Thanet. By Lord Thanet he was, in 1721, 
outside observerwould have done, and draws placed at tho free school at Appleby, under 
a portrait not so much of what he really was Dr. Thomas Nevinson of Queen’s CoUegge, 
at the time of which he writes, as of what 0.xford. lie showed considerable promise, 
he seemed to himself through the morbid and Thomas Noble, a neip;hhonTing cletgy- 
lecoUectlons of the past and the often not man and schoolmaster ol Kirkby Stopben, 
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'■;;7;;;^IiS^assicol authors with Wm. With 
readsGvetaici debts which ho had 

with booksellers, he dedicated 
results on. ‘ Ode on Ohrist- 


m: 


ilWiiuyr 

™m'Dot’ to o“-' Christopher Musgrave of 
R^IiaU, Cumberland. Pattison was equally 
i^w in disposing of an ode to John Tufton, 
Sw of tie Earl of Thanet. On 6 July 
irSihe wos admitted as a swar at Sidney- 
Siiset College, Oambridge; but he did not 
tod the life congenial, and in the summer of 
17.7g ]ia out his name out of the college books, 
in order, apparently, to nvei-t its being erased, 
and commenced author in London. Although 
his prospects were not exhilarating, his first 
letters from London displayed a most san- 
euine temper (Letters prefixed to Poetical 
Works 1728). He associated with Eusdon, 
jjaite boncauen, and other wits of the town, 
and dated his letters from Button’s. He 
collected his poems for publication, and Pope 
subscribed to the volume, though ho excused 
himsdf from a personal introduction. But 
the appearance of the book was dolajred, and 
Pattiwn, incapable of husbanding his small 
resource^ was soon reduced to miserable 


porertVi 

In a poem entitled ‘Efligiea Aiilboris,’ ad- 
dressed to Lord Burlington, the unfortunate 
poet described himself os passing the nights 
on 0 bench in St. James’s Park. In his dis- 
tress he put forth proposals for the immediate 
issue of his poems, and while he avos tran- 
scribing them for the press Cuvll the book- 
seller gave him shelter in bis house. Ao- 
cordfog to Pope, Ourll starved him to death 
(4» Author to be Lett by Iscariot Hackney, 
w. Pope and Richard Savage, 1729, p. 8), but 
it is more correct to say that ho saved him 
from starving, Pattison died of smallpox in 
Corll’s house on 11 July 1727, and was 
buried in the churohyard of St. Clement 
Danes. He had not completed his twenty- 
first year. 

In the year following the poet’s prematuvo 
death Ourll issued ‘The Poetical Works of 
Mr.Willinni Pattison, late of Sidney-Sussex 
College,' London, 8vo •, dedicated to the Earl 
of Peterborough, and with a distinguished 
of subscribers. It contained a satirical 
piece oaDed ' OollegeLife,’ an ambitious imita- 
tion of Pope, entitled ‘ Abelard to Eloisa,’ a 
number of miscellaneous poems, frequently 
of an erotic tendency, and odes to various 
persons. Another volume appeared in the 
same year, entitled ‘Cupid’s Metamorphosis, 
or Love in all Sbwes, being tlie second and 
last volume of the Poetical Works of Mr. Wil- 


liam Pattison/ London, 8vo, with a portrait 
engraved by Poudrinilffe after J. Saunders. 
Tins comprIseB ‘ Select Epistles from Ovid,’ 


‘ Laura, or the Mistress,’ and ‘Epigrams,’ A 
portrait was also engraved for Caulfield’s 
' Memoirs ’ (1819, ii. 142). 

In his choice oi subjects Pattison was in- 
fluenced by _Dr. Oroxall, the ontUor of the 
‘ Fair Circassian,’ but he also imitated Waller, 
Pope, and Gay, and his versification is gene- 
rally good. Ilis poems, however, are distin- 
guished by little save precocity, the tone of 
which is not attractive. There is not much 
to sanction the comparison with Chatterton 
which has been made, Selections from Patti- 
son’s poems are printed in Pratt’s ‘Cabinet of 
Po6try’(1808, iii. 271), in Sanford’s ‘ British 
Poets ' (Philadelphia, 1819, xiii. 416), and in 
Park and Anderson’s ‘ British Poets ; ’ hut 
they Imve not found favour with more recent 
anthologists, 

[Life prefixed to Poetical Works, 1728 ; Chal- 
mers's Biogr. Diet. xxiv. 204 ; Lower’s Sussex 
Worthies ; Hlwin and Conrthopo’s Ptoc, vi. 133 
and n. ; Disraeli's MiscolUnies of Literature, 
1840, p. 91 ; Noble's Continuation of Cranger, iii, 
803 ; An Author to be Lott, 1729 ; Admission 
Book, Sirin ey-Su88ox Collego; Cnrll’s Hiscel. 
lanea, 1727; Brit, Mns. Cat.) T, S. 

PATTON, GEORGE, Loud Gmnad- 
UOND (1808-1800), Scottish judge, third son 
of James Patton of the Oairmea, sheriff-clerk 
of Perthshire, was born at the Oairnies in 
1808. He received the rudiments of his 
education at Perth, and proceeded thence to 
Oxford, where he does not seem to haA'e ma- 
triculated. Rotuniing to Scotland, he began 
his legal studies at Edinburgh University, 
and was admitted advocate in 1828, lie 
made some figure at the bar as a pleader. 
But lie Avas an ardent tory in politics, and it 
was not until Lord Derby’s second govern- 
ment came into power in 1860 that Patton, 
after very many delays and disappointments, 
received oilicial recognition, lie then be- 
came solioitor-geueral for Scotland for a foAV 
weeks. In the spring of 1866 he entered the 
llonse of Commons as conservath'e member 
for Bridgewater, and a lew weeks later, Avben 
Lord Derby’s third administration was formed, 
he was made lord advocate. The appointment 
necessitated a new election at BridgeAvater, 
and Patton was defeated by Mr. Vonderbyl. 
lleporta wore abroad that gross bribery had 
been practised at both these elections, and a 
commiBsioii wos appointed to inquire into 
these charges. The dread of compromising 
disclosures preyed on Patton’s mind, hut he 
AVOB relieved of the necessity of taking any 
part in the inquiry W becoming, in 1807, lord 
(ustice clerk, J obn Inglis (1810-1891) [q. v.l 
liad resigned the post to take that of lord 
president. The choice of his successor lay 
with the lord advocate, and Patton conferred 
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till’ office on himself. He assumed the title 1776 he was ajipointed to the Prince Gei»~ 
of Lord Glcnalmoud. with Captain Charles Middleton, afteiwaJ^ 

In August 1869 he succeeded to the estate Lord Barham [q. v.], whom he foUowen* 
and mansion at Glenalmond on the death of the Eoyal Oak, on hoard which Rear-adiniiii^ 
hie elder brother, Thomas Patton, W.S. By Hyde Parker (1714r-1782) [q. t.] hoisted k* 
some journalistic blunder the death of Tho- flag. Patton, who was first lieutenant tta' 
mas had been announced as the ‘ demise^ of to be superseded by_a follower of Parker- 
the lord justice clerk,’ and the error preju- but the king happening to come to Pott ’ 
dioially afleoted Lord Glenalmond’s mind, mouth, and to review the fleet before the 
On Thursday, 16 Sept. 1869, he presided at change was made, Patton was promoted to 
tlie Ayr circuit, and on the following day he the command of the iEtnn bomb. In hetht. 

returned with Mrs. Patton to Edinburgh, was ordered to the coast of Guinea, bnt,beinE 

proceeding thence to Glenalmond. On tho detained at Spithead, was appointed acting, 
morning of Monday, 20 Sept., he committed captain of the Prhioe George, whose captain 
suicide. The body was interred in the family Sir John Lindsay [q. v.], was required on 
burying-ground of Monzie. He left a widow, shore ns a witness on tho Eeppol eonrt-mar- 
but no family. Though possessed of con- tial._ The Prince George was then sent to 
sidcrablo legal talent s, he had no favourable sea in a squadron under the command of 
opportunity for displaying administrative Lord Bhuldham, much to the discontent of 
ability. In the management of his own small tho ship’s company, which broke out into 
estate of the Ooirnios he made many valuable open mutiny on 19 Jan. 1779, in consequence 
experiments in arboriculture, and had pro- of the hammocks being ordered up from the 
jected elaborate trials of various conifers at middle and lower decks for the sime of van- 
Glenalmond. Illation. Tho dillioulty was overcome by 

[Morsholl's nistorie Soonas in Perthshire, p. I'fttton’s firmness, and, after one of tlis ring- 
290 i Hunter's Woods, Porosts, and Estates of lenders had been severely punished, the men 
Perthshire, pp. 3dfl ot seq. j North British D.iily roturnod to their duty ana ohodienee. 
Mail,23Sapt, 1869; Dundee A'lvertlaar, 23 Sopt Two months later, when the PrinceSeorge 

1869.] A. H. M. was hack at Spithead, Patton was posted 

(22 March 1779) to the Namur, the flagshin 
PATTON, PHILIP (1730-1816), ad- of Rear-admiral Robert Digby, with whmhe 
mh'al, eldest son of Philip Patton, collector moved into the Prince George, and had au 
of the customs at Kirkcaldy in Fife, by Agues important sbaro in the defeat of Laimaia on 
Loob) bis -wife, woa bom at Anstruther on 16 Jon. 1780. On their return to England 
27 Got. 1730 (parish register of Kirkcaldy). Potton was appointod to the Milford meats. 
After a couple of years in merchant ships, and afterwards to the Bello Poule, whiu, on 
during whiim ho made a voyage to the Modi- her way to Leith in oompnny with tile Ber- 
terranean and another to the Baltic, he was wick, captured a very troiihlesome privateer, 
antored early in 1766 on hoard tho Torbay, the Oalonne, commanded by the notorious 
under the immediate patronage of vioe-ad- LukeByon. Pattonthen joined the squadron 
rairal Edword Boscawen Fq. v.J He followed under Parker, and was with it in the action 
Bosoawen to the Invincible, Royal George, on the Doggorbank on 6 Aug. 1781. Ho was 
and Namur _j ho was present at the reduc- employed after this in convoy duty till the 
tion of Louishourg in 1768 and the defeat peace, when the Bello Poule was paid off. 
of Do la Glue in 1769. Ooutinuing in the In May 1704 ho was appointed ons of the 
Namur withOaptain Matthew Buoklo [q. v.], oommissioners of the transport hoo^, where, 
he was also present in the battle of Qnibe- it is said, he was found so useful that the 
ron Bay. lie passed his examination on Earl of Ohathom, then first lord of the ad- 
10 Sept. 1760, andj still in the Namur carry- miralty, endeavoured to poi-suadehim to con- 
ing the flag of Sir Georgo Pooook [q. v.], tinne m the office instead of taking Ms flag, 
-went out to the West Indies in ]762j he and threatened that if he insisted on having 
took part in the reduction of Havana and was his flag ho should not he employed, Patton, 
promoted to be lieutenant of the Grenada however, did insist^ and was included in the 
tomb, in winch ho returned to England in promotion of 1 Juno 1796. Daring tbs en- 
the summer of 1763. From 1761 to 1767 forced retirement which followed he took up 
he was in the Emerald frigate in the North his residonce at Fareham, and shortly after* 
Sen_, and_ again from 1769 to 1772, during wards sent to tho admiralty a paper on the 
which time he ia said, in a voyage to the grievanoes of seamen, on the necessary re- 
Mediterranean, by his prompt decision on a forms, and on tho great danger of delay. On 
dark stormy night, to havo saved the ship IJan. 1801 ho was made a vice-admh’al, and 
from charging tho rock of Gibraltar. In in 1803 was appointed second in command 
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ir^TTnowns under Lord Keith. , At this 
time he made the acquaintanee of Mr. Pitt, 
tira lesidinff at Walmer, which possibly led, 
-t^^Pltt’B return to office, to hie appointment 
fls MS of the lords of the admiralty, which 
hecontimiedto hold under his old captain, 
Charles Middleton (now Lord Barhn.'ij. On 
thechange of ministry in 1800, Patton— 
whohad been promoted to the rani of ad- 
miral on 9 Nov. 1806— retired to his house 
at Paiahnm, where he principally resided 
duringthe remainder of his life. He employed 
himself inreadingandwriting.thouffhhepub- 

liolied nothing except ‘The Natural Defence 
of an Insular Empire’ (1810, dto). This 
essay was sevarejk and uniMtly scourged, 
presumably by Hir John Borrow, in the 
‘Quarterly Eeview’ (November 1810), prin- 
cipallv because it had nroteeted against the 
government of the navy by civilian first lords, 
a point warmly defended by Barrow in his 
■ ” ■ "Iowa ' in almost the words of 


the ‘Quarterly Eeview.’ Patton died nt 
Fareham, Hampsliive, on 81 Deo. 1816. He 
had married in 1788, and left a large family, 
mostly daughters. His portrait, in tho pos- 
session of flie family, was lent to the Naval 
exhibition of 1891, 

Patton’s younger brother, Ciuiii,]3B Pawoit 
(1741-1887), after service in merchant sliipa, 
entered the navy as inidsliipman on board 
the Eipon in May 1768. He was present at [ 
the capture of Guadeloupe in 1769 and the 
blockade of Brest in 1761, subsequently com- 
manded the Eattlesnalce, was advanced to 
post rank on 80 May 1796, and served asi 
agent for transports nt Portsmouth for many 
years. He died at Pareham on 16 Jan. 1887, 
aged 96. He wrote ‘ An Attempt to esta- 
bush the Basis of Freedom on simple andl 
unerring Principles in a scries of Letters’ 
(Edinburgh, 1793, 8vo), a series of deductions 
from a brief historical inquizy suggested by 
Burke's famous essay; and, second^, 'The 
Effects of Property upon Society and Govern- 
ment Investigated ' (1797, 8vo), a plea for the 
basis of representation upon property. This 
was prefixed to on elaborate work by another 
brother, 

Eobbbt Pimw (1742-181 9), wlio entered 
the army of the East India Company, bocame 
governor of St, Helena, and died at Walling- 
ton, Hampshire, in 18lk His daughter mar- 
ried Sir Henry Torrens. Ho pubuehad ‘ An 
Historical Eeview of tho Monarchy and Re- 
public ofEome upon the Principles derived 
from the Eifeots of Property and G overnmont ’ 
(with Charles Patton’s preface), and ‘Prin- 
ciples of Asiatic Monarchies politically and 
historically investigated,' 1803 (Monthly 
JEsb. 1803, p. 286 ; Gent, May. 1837, i. 821 ; 


Brit, Mwa, Cat.-, Ooitolit, Fifiana, p. 82; 
Gotolat, Anstruther, p. 112 ; Apasi, Politi- 
oal State qf Scotland, p. 124). 

rEalfo’sNav.Biogr.iii. 887;Fttssmg Certificate 
and Official Letters in the Public Eeoord Ofiflce.T 

J.K.L. 

PATTRICK or PATRICK, GEORGE 
(1746-1800), divine, fourth son of Thomas 
Patrick of Marks Tey in Essex, Was horn 
in Au^st 1746. Ilis ^andfather and father 
were mrmers at Marks Tey, and had occupied 
the same land for more than a century. Her 
was admitted to St, Paul’s School on 4 Feb. 
1766, and about 1702 entered an attorney’s 
office in Oolchasler. In February 1769, after 
spending two years in Londom he commenced 
to practise at Dedham in Essex, where a 
taste for fashionable company and expensive 
entertainments soon diseipated a moderate 
fortune. Falling under religious influences, 
he abandoned the law and was ordained to 
the curacy of St, Michael, Mile End, Ool- 
ohester, 011 2.1 Doc. 1770, and was admitted 
a follow-commoner of Sidney-Sussex College 
on 29 Deo. On 22 Sept. 1771 he was or- 
dained priest, and on 21 Aug. 1772 was pre- 
sented to the living of Avaley in Essex 
through the intei-est of Thomas Bnrrett- 
Lennard, eaveuteenl h baron Daore. In March 
1773 he took thecurawof Wennington, also 
in Essex, which he held with his living. In 
December 1776 he wus made chaplain to 
Lord Daore, end in 1777 he graduated LL.B. 
at Oembridge. At Aveley Patrick per- 
formed his clerical duties in'ogularly. He 
was frequently employed by Lord Daore, to 
the neglect of his Mrochial work, in the 
examination of old deeds or in the manu- 
facture of genealogy. In the winter of 1782 
he sought the spirilual advice of Dr. Ri- 
ohaid Oonyei'B, and removed to Deptford, to 
he neor Ins director. From June 1788 to 
Juno 1784 he was travelling in France and 
Italy for his health. On 10 Oat. 1787 ho 
finally left Avdey, and was chosen chaplain 
of Morduu College, Blackheath,hy the influ- 
ence of OlmrlcB Trevor Roper, eighteenth 
baron Daore, who had succeeded uis uncle 
in the peerage in 1786, and retained Patricide 
services as chaplain. Disputes with the pen- 
sioners led to his dismissal on 22 J une 1790. 
On 17 April 1701 he became curate of Oar- 
shalton in Surrey. On 12 Jan. 1792 he was 
elected to the lectureship of Woolwich, but 
the incumbent refused him the pulpit> and he 
never preached there. In the eummarof 1793 
ho removed to London. On 1 9 March 1706 ha 
was elected leelaror of St, Leonord’s, Shore- 
ditch, hut, owing to the objection of the in- 
cumbent, only preached for the first time cm 
4 Deo. 1700; the sermon was published. 
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Towards the close of 1797 he was chosen 
Sunday-evening lecturer at St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street. He also had a shore in a lectureship 
at St. Margaret’s, Lothhury. 

Patrick died at Madeley in Shropshire 
on 14 Sept. 1800, and was buried there on 
the 17th (parish register). lie married, on 
8 Sept. 1789, Mary Ferriday of Madeley 
(parish register). His son, Charles Thomas 
Pattrickborn at Blacldteath in 1790, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1812 and M.A. in ISIS fiom 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

As a preacher Patrick was popular, and 
drew large congregations. lie had a strong 
voice and clear enunciation. His ‘ Sermons, 
with a Heto to Prayer,’ were published in 
London in IBOl. 

[Uemoirs of his life prefixed to Iiis sermons 
(an abridged version was published in a volnmo 
of the Beligious Tract Society's Christian Bio- 
graphy); Q-nrdiner's Admission Begisters of St. 
Paul's School, p. 107 ; C-roduati Cantiibr. ; Ellis’s 
Hist, and Antiq. of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, pp. 
<17-9; Evangelical Magazine, 1802, p. 108; ad- 
mission regirters of Sidney-Sussex Collage, per 
the master.] B. P. 

PATTS, RICHARD (d. 1C66), bishop of 
■Worcester. [See P.VTI].] 

PAUL or POL (d, 673), saint, also 
called AxTHOXiAifr, bishop of Ldon in Brittany, 
was the son of PerpMus, Porfius, or Porfus, 
who in a late legend is called Aurelianus — 
namely, of Oiienns — but this name probably 
did not belong to his family, and was first ap- 
plied to the saint when his relics were moved 
to Orleans. He is said to have been born at 
Pen-hoen in Cornwall or Wales, and to have 
been a pujpil of St. Illtyd [q. v,], with Samson 
(ji. 650) [q. V.] and G-ildns [q. v.J ; but legend 
has perhaps confused him with Paulinus 
(ji, 600 P) [q. V.], founder of a school at 
■Whitland, wo is mentioned in the Welsh 
‘ life’ of St, Illtyd. Several stories of Paul’s 
student life under Illtyd arc identical with 
those which the Welsh hagiographers narrate 
of Samson. Leaving Illtyd, Paul retired to 
a desert place with a few companions, and 
taught a cuioftain Marcus, called also Quono- 
monus, who liad been despoiled b-y the Anglo- 
Saxons. Fearing to be made a bishop, Paul 
went to an island oil' the coast of Brittany, 
probably Salutes, whence be passed to the 
mainland. He visited Wilbur, an Armoricon 
chief, and led the life of a missionary. 
Withur, protending that he needed a safe 
messenger, charged him with a letter directed 
to J udwol, another Armorican chief, then at 
the court of ChUdehert, son of Clovis I^nd 
this letter contained a request that Paul 
should be made a bishop. In ignorance of 
its contents he presented it, and, wh^n his 


reluctance had been overcome, hracp^ 
the episcopate of the tribe of’ the 0® 
withXSon as his see. He was oonsecta^’ 
m the king’s court, probably in 612 (fUi,],^ 
and Stubbs, ii. 74). _ He continued to maU 
converts and to build monasteries infiX' 
tany, where many places stQlbear the ptefa 
Lampaul. ” 

After twenty-four years he retired to an 
island to lead a hermit’s life, hut a fetahtr 
pursued his successors in Ms old seeofL4on 
and he returned to its care. At an advanced 
age he again retired, and died in the islanil 
of Batz on 12 March 673. His relics were 
removed in the tenth eenturytoPleury near 
OrleaiiR. Like other Celtic saints, he 'is said 
to have had a mirnculous hell, preserved at 
LCoii in 876, according to Plaine. 

[The earliest life of Paul is by 'Wormonocof 
Landovenech, written about 884, printk in Bol- 
land’s Analecta, i. 208, from a Paris manuscript 
by Plains, and in the Bevue Ccltiqne, v. 418, from 
a Ploury manuscript by Onissaril, His life, by 
a tenth-century monk of Pleury, probably 'vi 
tails (Hdm. Soc. Arch, do I’Orldanais, ii.277),u 
given in Johannes il Bosco’s Bibliotheca Flomc. 
pp. 418 sqq. See also Haddan and Stnbbs's 
donncils and Boenmeuts, ii. 74, 87 ; Is lan^s 
■Vies des Saints, pp. 101 sqq.; Lsvot’s Biop, 
Bretonno, vol. ii. b.v. i Boflandists' Acta Is. 
2 Mavoh,'p. 108.] M. B. 


PAUL (<7. 1093), abbot of St. Albans, a 
Norman by birth, was a kinsman, and ac- 
cording to tradition a son, of Lanfronc [q, v.], 
afterwards archbishop of Conterbnry (ffesfa 
Abhatum, i. 61 ; Hoox, Archhieltopt q/ Can- 
terburtf, ii. 80). It is possible that lie was 
Uio scholar who was with Lanfrnncwlien he 
foil among Ihioves ns ho was going from 
Avranchos towards Rouen before he became 
a monk {Cbronicon IJeccenee, p. 196). Paul 
probably took tlie monastic vows at Bee, and 
was cortainly a member of the coment of 
St. Stephen at Caen, over which Laiifranc 
was made abbot in 1006. The abbacy of St. 
Albans was vacant in 1077, and Lan&anc, 
then archbishop, who had been granted the 
patronage of the house (Eadubb, Sistoria 
Nov. i. 12, 18 j Qebvasii Cant. ii. 373), ap- 
pointed Paul, whom he Is said to have loved 
as a son ( Gesta Abbatum, u.s.) Paul entered 
on his office on 28 June. lie rebuilt tlio 
monastery and its church, rearing the vast 
edifioo that, in spite of the mischief wrought 
by modom so-called restoration, still excites 
the admiration of aU beholders (Norman 
Qmqttest, iv. 400). In this work he loigriy 
used stones and bricks obtained from theruius 
of Roman erulam, together with timber that 
had been oolleotod and stored by his prede- 
cessors. In the work Paul was liberally aided 
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iibims under liis rule became a 

Mttem of religious order and discipline to 

theBenedictme bouses m England. Under 
him too, the monastery became a place of 
learning; be rebuilt tbo ‘Scriptorium,’ as- 
sioned to it a separate endowment, so that 
the scribes employed in it bad tlieir own 
daiiy allowances, and caused many books to 
be copied by -well-skilled bands. He gave a 
large number of relics, vestments, ornaments, 
and other precious things to the oonvent, 
and among them twenty-eight fine volumes, 
besides psalters and other service hooks. 
Certain lands that had boon lost to the 
monastery were regained through his exer- 
tions, and its poBsoaaiona wore further in- 
creased hy the gifts of benofaotors who ad- 
mired the vigour of his rule and tho rofonna- 
tion that he effected in hia house (tfi. p. 6(5). 
On some of these now posaeasioue — at Wal- 
lingford in Berkshire, Tynemouth in North- 
umDevland,Bolvoir in Lincolnshire, Hertford, 
and Binham in Norfolk— he, hy tho advice 
of Lanfrano. founded cells or dependent 
priories, inhanited by monlw from St. Albans, 
and ruled by priors sent from the mother- 
house. On the other hand, cortain of the 
abbey's lands -were lost in his time, eome 
throngh his carelessness, and others in con- 
sequence of leases that he granted without 
having suffltaontly provided against frauds 
and legal eubtleties. He also secretly, and 
to the great damage of hie church, enriched 
with its property hia Norman kinsmen, no 
doubt relations of hia mother, who wore 
un-worthy, laay, and ignorant, some being . 
unable to write. Like Lanfrano, he de- 
spised the En^lieh monlm, and destroyed 
the tombs of hm English prodocessors, many 
of them men of royal race and venerable 
memory, declaring that tlioy wore ignorant 
and uncultivated. Probably owing to his 
contempt for the English, he neglected to 
translate the bones of Offa [q. v/], king of 
Mercia, tho founder of his house, into his 
new church. Nevertheless, while recording 
these injuries that Paul caused to St. Albans, 
Matthew Paris declares that the good that 
he did to the ohbay outweighed the evil. 
In 1089, probably on the deoth of Lanfrano, 
Paul sent the rules that the archbishop hod 
drawn up for the English Benedictines to 
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Anselm, and received his approval of them. 
When Anselm was appointed archbisiiop in 
1093, Paul supplied him with money, and 
Anselm is said to have shown his gratitude 
by contributing to the rebuilding of the obbey. 
In that year Paul went to take possession 
of the church of Tynemouth. It hod been 

E 'anted to the abbey by Robert de Mowbray 
. V.], earl of NorthumWland, at his request, 
and sorely against the will of the monks of 
Durham, who claimed it, and with whom 
the eorl had a quarrel. When Paul reached 
York, Turgot, the prior of Durham, sent a 
deputation of monies and clerks, who, in the 
presence of Thomas, archbishop of York, 
solemnly forbade Paul to take possession of 
the church, to which ha had already sent a 
body of his monks. He answered indig- 
nan<ly,andtookno heed ofthe friar’s message. 
Wliile he was at Tynemouth he fell sick, 
and as he was returning died at Setlrington 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, on 11 Nov. 
Tlie monks of Durham regarded his du.ith ns 
a judgment on him for violating tliu rights 
of their clmvcli (Svm. DTTNBr.M.) Ho was 
ft typicftl epecimen of the bettor sort of tho 
Norman abbots of his time, devoted to the 
monastic life, a lover of literature, a strict 
disciplinarian, and an able and magnificent 
ruler, yet with some of the faults of his race, 
for he was proud, sconiful, and apparently 
addicted to forwarding the interests of his 
kinsfolk hy all means in his power, however 
unfair to others. 

[Oesta Abb. Mon. S. Albani, i. S1-6S (Rolls 
Sov.) ; Ciiron, Becconso up. Opp, Lanfranci, i. 
196, od, Qilcs; Ansolmi Epp. i. 71, Eadmor's 
Hist. Nov. i. 12, 18, both ed. Migno, i. col, 1141, 
ii.rois. 366, 3B0 ; Q-orvasoof Cant. ii. 373, Will.of 
Malmesbury's Gosla Pontiff, pp. 72, 317, Mot- 
lliow Paris's Hist, Angl. i. 41 (all Rolls Ser.) ; 
Woudovor, ii. 39 (Engl. Hisl. Soe.) ; Sym. 
Dunolm. i, 124, 126, ii. 221, 261, 318 (Rolls 
Sor.) ; likeoman’s Korman Conquest, iv, 399, 400, 
and William Rufus, i. 424, ii. 18, 606; Hook's 
Azchbishops of Canterbury, ii. 80 ; Nowcome's 
Abbey of St. Alban, pp. 46-60.] W, H, 

PAHL, Eabi, of Okknev (d. 1009), suc- 
ceeded to the earldom while Orkney was 
under tlio siuseraiuty of Norway, cuiijoiutly 
-with his younger brother, Erleiid, on tho 
death of their mther, Earl Torflnn, in 1064. 
He was rlosoly related to the reigning 
families both Scotland and Norway, his 
mothor, IngibiUrg, daughter of Earl Finn 
Arnassou, being cousin-german to Thorn, 
wife of Ilarald Signrdson (ITardracIi), king 
of Norway, ond mother of King Olaf the 
Quiet; while his paternal grandmother was 
a daughter of Malcolm II of SooUand. Ilis 
mother, on his fathor Torfinn’s death, mac- 
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ried Malcolm, called Canmore [q. t.I, and was 
by him mother of King Duncan II [m v.], 
who was thus Paul’s half-brother. Paul and 
Erlend are said to ha've been tall, hand- 
some men, and to have resembled their 
mother. Paul, with his brother’s consent, 
toolr the entire management of the earldom, 
which, at the time of their father’s death, in- 
cluded not only the Orhueys and the ICe- 
brides, but also eleven earldoms on the 
mainland of Scotland and a large territory 
in Ireland, 'from thoTuscar rooks,’ says the 
Scald Arnor, ‘ right on to Dublin.’ When King 
Harald IXordradi of Norway had decided, 
at the instigation of the Saxon Earl Tostig, 
to oppose Kng Harold and invade England, 
ho passed the previous winter (1006-0) in 
the Orkneys with his fleet, in preparing his 
forces, to which the Orkney carls added all 
those at their disposal, and prepared to ac- 
company him. The saga-writer relates of the 
expedition that on leaving Orkney a landing 
was first made in Cleveland, when Scar- 
borough was taken. The attacking forces 
next landed in Holderness, where they gained 
a victory. On Wednesday, 20 Simt., they 
fought at York against the Earls Waltheof 
and Morcar [q. v. J On Sunday the town of 
Stamford Bridge surrendered, llardradi went 
on shore to arrange for its government. But 
while he was on snore he was met by liorold, 
king of England, at the head of a numerous 
army. In the battle that fallowed Ilarald 
Hordradi fell. After his death Eyetein Orri, 
his brother-in-law, and the two earls, Paul 
and Erlend, arrived from the ship and made 
a stout resistance. Eystcin Orri fell, and 
almost the whole army of the Northmen with 
him. Earl Paul, having made his submbsion 
and given hostages to the English king, was 
allowed to return to the Orkneys with the 
young Olaf, Hardradi’s son, and what re- 
mained of their disordered forces in twenty 
ships. ^ 

Earl Paul sought subsequent^ to esta- 
blish the Christian religion m his earldom. 
He sent to Lanfrauc, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a clerk (Balph), whom he wished to 
be consecrated as oisliop. Lanfranc, in a 
letter still extant, ordered Wulfstan, bishop 
of Worcester, and Peter, bishop of Chester, 
to go to York and assist the archbishop 
there in the consecration fsee Haxpk, Jl, 
11861. 

Paul married a daughter of Hakon Ivar- 
son, and had a son and three daughters. 
He lived in harmony with his brother Erlend 
imtil their respective families grew up, when 
dineraices arose. Hakon, Paul’s ambitious 
son, exacted more than his due, which Er- 
lend, his uncle, and Erlend’s sous, Magnus 


(St, Magnus) and Erlmg— especially rt. 
latter — resented. Hakon was induced t 
leave the islands, and, going to Norway in" 
duced King Magnus Barelpgs to undertaLt 
an expedition (^1098) to subdue the Orkneys 
and the Hobrides. I] akon sailed with the 
expedition. The king, on lus arrival in 
Oneney, sent Earls Paul and Erlend prisonet, 
to Norway; and, having placed hia yonn» 
son Sigurd over the islands, continued wM 
Hakon his raid to the Hebrides and the Irish 
Sea. Earl Paul died at Bergen during the 
following year(1099). Hakon remamedivith 
King Magnus, and bucaiuo a celebrated wen 
rior. On the death of King Magnus (1103) 
hia son, the young Sigurd, left the Orkneys’ 
to succeed his father 011 the throne of TSat- 
way. Hakon succeeded to the Orkney earl- 
dom, which he held for a time conjointly 
with his first cousin Magnus (St. Magnus) • 
hut, growing again ioalous of him, he killed 
Magnus in 1116. To Hakon succeeded his 
eons Harald and Paul the Silent. 

Paul THU Silunt, Eabl ojt OBKifEr(«. 
1130), ruled over the islands with his halt 
brother Harald. On the death of Harald 
Paul ruled for a time alone. He was some- 
what taciturn, spoko little at the Thing- 
mcetings, and guvo others a large shave of 
the government. lie was modest, gentle to 
the |ieople, and liberal with his money among 
his friends. He was not warlike. He had, 
however, to defend his possessions against 
the rival claims of Kali Kolson, nephew to 
Earl Mogmis the Saint, Erleud’s son. Eali 
assumed the name of llo^vald (St. Bogn- 
vald), and received from !Mng Sigurd of 
way a grant of that part of the islands which 
bad belonged to his uncle. Paul refused to 
recognise his claims, and Ko^nvald prepared 
to invade the Orkneys, Assistance was pro- 
mised Homvald from the Hebrides and the 
north of Gotland, in the interest of Haddad, 
earl of Atholo, who was married to Mar- 
garet, sietor of Earl Paul tho Silent, and who 
wished to socuro the earldom for his young 
son Harald. Hoguvald’s first descent on the 
islands failed. Ills forces wore dispersed and 
his ships captured by Paul. Previous to a 
second attempt Boguvald made a vow, says 
the sago-writer, that if he succeeded he would 
build and endow aoburch at Kirkwall in the 
Orkneys, where the relics of his uncle Magnus 
the Saint might be preserved, and whither 
the bishop’s see might be transferred. His 
second attempt was successful, and he per- 
formed his vow. Tho church he buUt, the 
cathedral of St. Mag^iius, yet remains intact, 
one of the finest minsters in the north of 
Europe. The islands were divided between 
Paul and Hognvald; but about the same 
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time (1138) Maddad, earl of Atliole, in- 
structed Swein Aslaifson, a well-lsuown 
Ortney Viiin^, to sail to the islanda and 
captiini Paul ““<1 *>"“3 prisoner to 

ifliole. This was done, and I’aul never re- 
turned to the Orkneys. Ills fate was doub1> 
^ul Two years later Harnld, the earl of 
Vthole’s son, allhoug'h a cliild of five years 
old was joined in the government of the 
Inlands with Earl Rognvald 

[The Orkneyinga Sign, holla edit. ; Siigu of 
King Hiirdld Hardi'ndi ; Wyntouu’s Chronicle, 
dd. Turnbull; Skene’s Introduction and Notes to 
Koldun’s Scotichronicon ; hobertbou’s Scotland 
ondet her Early Kinfie.] J. Q. E. 

PAUL ANaiiOTTs (^. 1401), canonist, 
was one of the earliest writers to treat of 
the errors of the Itoman catholic church. 
His ' Aureum S^oulum PapaOj ejus Curim, 
Prffilatormnet aliorum spiritunlium,’ written 
in 1404, is divided into three parts, and is in 
the form of a dialogue hotwcen Peter and 
Paul. The interlocutors represent two 
imaginary persons, who are made to reason 
in plain language, to quote scripture and 
the canons of tho church, and to wpeal to 
natural law and justice. The nrst and 
second parts affirm the existence of the 
gravest errors and abuses within the church: 
the sale of benefices, indulgences, and other 
privileges, which is condemned os simony. 
In the third part the writer resumes, and 
leBSSerts that the church of Borne is funda- 
mentally wrong: 'fore erroneam in statu 
damnstionis laborantom, cum omnibus qui 
esorbitontes gratias a jure communi et bene- 
ficia ecclesiostica sunt adept!.’ He further 
affirms it to be impossible to exempt the 
cardinals from the charge of simony, and 
questions the power of the pope. The 
writer states that he wrote the book in the 
fifteenth year of the pontificate of Boniface 
IX, i.e, 1404. 

The ‘ Aureum Speculum ’ was well known 
in Germany prior to the Beformation. John 
Buss referred to it. Manuscript copies of it, 
without the author’s name, were at that 
time to be found m many continental 
libraries j amanuscript now in the University 
libraiy at Basle seems to present the text 
followed in the earlier printed editions. It 
was tet published at Basle in 1666, in the 
‘ Antilogia Fapee, hoc est de oorruplo ec- 
clesim statu,’ by WoU'gang "Wissehurg, theo- 
logian, a work which hue Been reproduced in 
the ‘Appendix ad Fosciculum Berum Ex- 
petendarum et Fugiendarum,’ edited by 
Edward Brown, 2 vols.fol. London, 1690 (jpp. 
584-6OT). "WisBeburgsays, in hispreface, tlint 
be wasiguorant of the namnot the author, but. 


after commending the work to ..he reader, 
adds: ‘Mirandiim sane esset tarn liberam 
fuisse linguam in tam captiv o seoulo.’ Ed- 
ward Brown, in his preface to the later re- 
print, slates further : ‘ Aureum Speculum eat 
a Paulo quodam oonterraneo nostro.’ A 
short summary of it is to be found in the 
‘ Catalog us Testium Veritatis qui ante nos- 
tram mtatem Pontifici Bomauo ejusque 
orroribus reclnmavermit,’ by Mathew Flacms, 
Slrosburg, 1662, and in later editions of the 
same work, Lyons, 1697 ; Geneva, 1008. It 
is also noticed in ‘ Lectiounm Memorabilium 
et Beconditarum Centeuarii XVI,’ by John 
"Wolf (Miolflus), Laving®, 1600. It is given 
complete, with the author’s name, in Goldust’s 
‘ Monarchic Romani Imperii, sivo Traota- 
tus de Jurisdictions Imperiali,’ Franlifort, 
1621, t. iii. pp. 1527-68, under the title, 
‘Pauli Docretorum Bocloris Angli, Aureum 
Speculum Papic, ejus eiiri®, prgclatorum et 
ahorum ^iritualium super pleuitudine po- 
tsstatis Papalis, scriptum ante ducentos 
aniios.’ 


[Fabricius’s Bibl. Ecclas. r. 187 ; Oudiii’a 
Script. Ecclcs. iii. 2236; Tanner’s Bibl.Brlt.-Hib. 
p. 582, Append, iid Ilist. Lit. dc Script. Ecolos. a 
Cava per Wharton, p. 78; Sacra Bibl. lUustr. 
Arcana Bolecta 4 Tueopb. Spizelio, Augsburg, 
1868.] J. G. P. 


PAUL OF St. MaanALmsT (1699-1648), 
Franciscan, [Sec Huaiii, Hbnht.] 

PAUL, Sin GBOBGE ONESIPHORUS 
(1746-1820), philanthropist, born in 1746 at 
Woodchester, Gloucestorshire, was son of Sib 
Onebiphobus PiUL (1708-1774), who was 
engaged largely in the manufacture of fine 
woollen cloths at Woodchester. The father 
introduced many improrements into the 
trade, and on 19 March 1748 took out a 
patent ‘ for preparing cloths intended to be 
dyed scarlet, to more efiTectually ground the 
colours and preserve their beauty, and for 
other purpoeee.’ At Woodoheeter the first 
napping-mill established in that part of tho 
country was set up by him. In August 1760 
ho entertained Frederick, prince of Wales, 
and liifi suite. In 1760 Paul was sheriff of 
Gloucestershire, and was knighted on pre- 
senting an address from the country to 
Georgo III on his accession. On 3 Sept, 
1702 ho was created a baronet. He died 
on 21 Sept. 1774 at Hill House, Bod- 
borough, Gloiicestei'shire, and was buried 
in Woodchester churchyard. Paul was 
thrice married. By his first wife, Jane, 
daughter of Francis Blackburns of St. Ni- 
cholas, Yorkshire, he was father of the 
philanthropist. 

The son matriculated at St. John’s College^ 
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Oxford, on 8 Deo. 1763, and was created M. A. 
of U.xford on 12 Dec. 1706. He took the addi- 
tional Christian name of George in February 
1780. He passed several years in travelluig 
on the continent, living in 1767-8 at the 
courts of Brunswick and Vienna, and ofLur- 
wai"ds visiting llungar;^ Poland, and Italy, 
and leturiiing through 'Franoe._ In 1780, the 
year of his return, he was high sherm of 
Gloucestershire ; and it was then probably 
that the state of the county gaol and houses 
of correction began to attract hia atten- 
tion. 

At the spring assizes held at Gloucester in 
1783 Paul, as foreman of the grand jury, 
addressed the jurors on the subject of the pre- 
1 alence of gaol fever, and suggested menus 
of treating it, and of preventing it in the 
future (Tnoi^/its on the Alarming Progress 
of the Gaol Fever, 178*1:, 8vo). At a meeting 
summoned by the high sliorilF on 6 Oct., at 
the grand jury’s request, he carried a motion 
that ‘ a new gaol and certain new houses of 
correction ’ should be built ; and a committee, 
with Paul as chairman, was appointed to 
carry out the work (Considerations on the 
Defects of Prisons, 1784, 8vo, and 2nd edit, 
with a postscript j. 

Paul obtamed a special act of parliament, 
and ho himself designed a county gaol at 
Gloucester, with a penitentiary annexed. The 
building was opened in 1791. Xthad aohapd, 
a dispensary, two infirmaries, and a foul-ward 
in the upper story ; worki'ooms wore provided 
for debtors, and those who wore unable to 
obtain work from outside were given it on 
application to a manufacturer, and were 
allowed to retain two-thirds of what they 
earned (NhiIiD, iS'tote of the Prisons). Atthe 
samo time five new bridewells were erected 
in various parts of Gloucester. In the preface 
to Paul’s ‘ Address t o theMagislrates of Glou- 
cestershire at the Michaelmas Quarter Ses- 
sions, 1789,’ with regard to the appointment 
of officers and the adoption of regulations for 
the government of the new prisons, ho says 
that the proposed regulations had been 
‘ hastily drawn up for Mr. Howard’s perusol 
previous to his very sudden doportm'o on his 
forlorn tour to the east.’ Paul, though in- 
timately acquainted with Iloword’s writ- 
ings, dees not seem to have known him per- 
sonally. 

He was interested in the Stroud society 
for providing gratuitous medical advice and 
medicine for the neighbouring poor, of 
which he became president in 1783. He was 
active in putting down ‘ slingeing,’ or the 
embezzlement of, and fraudulent dealing in, 
cloth material. On 14 Ang. 1788 GcorgelH, 
Queen Charlotte, and their three oldest 
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daughters, when on their way to Oheltm 
ham, breakfasted at Hill House with Paii]' 
and visited Obadioh Paul’s cloth inanufac! 
tory at Woodchoster Mill. Paul was one 
of the party who accompanied Sir Wnltci 
Scott to the Hebrides in 1810. Scott cnllei 
him, in a letter to Joanna Boillie (10 
1810), ‘ the great philanthropist ; ’ and in one 
to .T. B. &rorritt of Rokoby, Scott writes 
of 

Sir Qoorge Paul, for piison-lionso renowned 
A wandering knight on high adventure bound.’ 

Paul died on 16 Deo. 1820. On his death 
the baronetcy expired, but was levived on 
3 Sept 1821 in the person of his cousin, John 
Dean Paul, eldest son of Dr. I’aul of Salisbaiv 
and father of Sir .lohn Dean Paul 
Besides the piimpliluts mentioned aboie'and 
some iusiguifacant brochures, Paul published; 
‘Proceedings in the Construction andfie- 
gulation 01 the Prisons and Houses of Cor- 
rection of the County of Gloucester,’ 1810 
8vo. ' 

[Burke’sExl inct Baronetage ; Foster's Baronet- 
age and Alumni Oxou. , Fislior’s Kotos and Bo- 
culluctions of Stroud, pp. 122, 126, 178,180,183 
Neild’s State of tho Prisons, Iv. 244-9 ; Diet! 
of Arohitoctiiro, 1868, vol. vi.; Rousa’a Rogistcr 
of Author", 1804, p. 178 ; Watt’s Bibl. But. n. 
737; Fosbroko’s Oloucostershire, i. 3G6; Gem. 
Mug. 1804, li. 003; Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
1846, pp. 197-0 : Paul’s Works ; Bndder's Bew 
Ilibl. of Glonccstorshire, 1770, pp. 841-S; inn. 
Rog. 1774 , p. 197; Woodcroft’s Alphabetical 
Lists of Pateiitets.] G. Lu G. B, 

PAUL, HAMILTON (1773-1864), poet, 
was born on 10 April 1773 in the paiish of 
Dailly, Ayrshire. lie attended the parish 
school, and afterwards went to Glasgow Bni- 
Tcraity, whore he had as claes-compauion 
Thomas Campbell the poet, with whom he 
Buccoeefully competed for a prize poem, The 
twopoetecorrcspondodlong after theyhedleft 
Glasgow. Leaving tho university, Paul be- 
came tutor in an Argyllshire family; hut 
his literary hent induced him to hecomea 
partner in a printing ebtahlishment at Ayr, 
and for three years ho edit od the ‘ Ayr Adver- 
tiser.’ Licensed to preach hy the presbyteiy 
on 16 July 1800, he became assisliuit at 
Ooylton that year, and occupied several 
eimilar positions until 1813, when ho was pre- 
sented with tho united livings ofDroughton, 
Kilbucho, end Glenholm in Peeblesshhe. Ho 
died, unmarried, on 28 Feh. 1864, at Brough- 
ton. 

"When at the univorsit j Paul had a repu- 
tation for improvibing witty verses, soms of 
which had a wide college popularity. His 
first volume of verse, publisiied in 1800, was 
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entitled 'Paul’s First and Second Epistles to Mistigris in Boucicault’s ‘ Bnbil and Bijou,’ 
tlie Bearly Beloved the Female Disciples or with music hy_ M. Hervfi and Frederick Olay. 
Female Students of Natural Philosophy in Hermostamnitiouseffortwas her appearance 
Anderson’s Institution, Glasgow.’ In 1805 atDruryLnneinFebrua^l869asLndyMnc- 
he published n rhymed pamphlet in favour beth to the Macbeth of Phelps and Charles 
ofvaccmation ( ‘ Vnooinationi Or Beauty Pra- Dillon on alternate nights. Anticipating sub- 
served’); and in 1819 he edited the works seq^uent actresses, she softened Lady Macbeth, 
of EobCTt Bums, contributing a memoir and subjugntingto conmgal love the stemertraits 
ode in memory of the poet. The volume was ordinarily assigned the character. With this 
commended by Professor Wilson. The first performance, which was not wanting in in- 
of the Bums clubs stated at the beginning tensity, she doubled that of Hecate. She 
of the century found in him an enthusiastic was also seen in Paris in comic opera. At 
supporter; and to a poetical appeal fram his the Olympic she appeared in the 'Grand 
pen is due the preservation of the Auld Duchess,’ and she took round the country a 
Brig 0 ’ Dorn, famous in ‘ Tam 0 ’ Shanter.’ company of her own, playing a species of 
But bis many effusions were scattered among drawing-room entertainment. In Novem- 
the newspapers and magazines ofhis day, and her 1877, ns Ijody Sangozuro in the ‘Sor- 
have never been collected. He wrote the corer’ of Mr, Gilbert and Mr. (now Sir 
account of his pariah in the ‘ New Statistical Arthur) Sullivan, she appeared at the Opera 
Account of Scotland ’ (vol. lii.) Among Ids Coiniqne, This proved to be her last Lon- 
friends Ids reputation as a humourist and don engagement. WhileperformingatShef- 
story-teller was greater tlian as a poet. Even field m the 'Crisis ’in 1879 she was taken 
in the pulpit he could not he grave, and it is suddenly ill; she was brought home to Lon- 
said that nis sermons, tliongli lonmed and don, and on 0 May 1879 died at her resi- 
ahle, were praached from texts humorously deuce, 17 The Avenue, Bedford Park, Turn- 
selected, and were spoiled by jests. ham Green. She was buried at Brompton 

i. 213- Wilson’s Potts oemotery. Mrs. Howard Paul was a woman 
408.] ' J, R. M. ability, whose talents were often frittered 
away in parts and occupations unworthy ot 
PAUL. ISABELLA HOWAED them. 

(I 833 f- 1879 ), actress and vo^ist, was born [p„,onal recollections; Era Nowspapm-. 
at Dartford, Kent, and made her first ap- 15 igyp , pp^coe’s Dramatic List ; Scott 
peanmee on the London stage as Isabella and Howard's Memoirs of E. L. Blanch.inl, 
Featherstone in March 1863, playing at the Era Almanack, various years ; Sunday Times, 
Strand, under the management of F. W. yarions years.] J. K. 

Allcrott, Captain Macheath in the ‘Beggar’s 

Opera.’ Possessing groat vivacity and spirit, PAUL, JOHN (1707-1787), legal author, 
distinct vocal gifts, and considerable stage son of Josiah Paul of Totbnry, Glouccstcr- 
talent, she made an immediate mark, and shire, by lleslet, daughter of Giles Pike of 
was engaged at Drury Lane and subse- the same place, was born nt lUghgrove, 
quently at the Haymarket, whore she ployed Tothury, in 1707. He married Sarah Wight, 
Macheath on S4 Ajmil 18C4. The same year, of Wotton-under-Edge, succeeded to the 
with Mr. Howard Paul, whom she married estate of Uighgtove on the death of hi<. 
in 1867, she pl^ed in the country Paul’s father (2 Oct. 1744), and died without issue 
'Locked Out.’ In 1868 she took part with on 2 Sept. 1787. 

him in ‘ Patchwork,’ described as ‘ a clatter Paul was author of the following legal 
of fun, frolic, song, and impersonatinu.’ On manuals of a popular type, published at Lon- 
S July of the same year she was Sir Lanneo- don: 1, ‘Every Landlord or Tenant his own 
lotdeLake (sic)in the ‘Lanonshiro Witches, Lawyer; or the whole Law roipeotiug Land- 
orthe Knight and the Giants,’ a hurlos^uo lords, Tenants, and Lodgers,’ 1776; 2ndedit., 
included in an onterlainmeut "Svith which revised by G. Wilson, 1776 ; 7th edit. 1791, 
George Webster opened the Lyceum. In 8vo ; 9lli edit., revised by J. 1. Maxwell, 
entertainments given by herself and her bus- 1806, 8vo. 2, ‘The Parish Officer’s Corn- 
band in town and country in 1860 and sue- pleat Guide ; containing the duty of the 
cessivB years, Mrs. Paurs share consisted OhurcIiwaTdon,Overseor,Oonstahle,andSur- 
largely of imitations of Mr. Henry Eussell, veyor of the Highways,’ 1776 ; 6th edit., 
Mr. Sims Beeves, and other known vocalists, 1708, 8vo, 3. 'A System of tke Laws of 
is which she was very succossful. On 2 Sept. Bankruptcy,’ 1778, 8vo. 4. ‘The Law of 
1867 she was at the Strand playing Mrs, Dove Tythes,^ 1781, 8vo; 2nd edit,, revised by 
is her husband’s ‘Hippies on the Xolco.’ On J. I. Maxwell, 1807, 8vo. 6, ‘The Oom- 
29 Aug. 1872 she played at Covent Garden pleat Constable,’ 1786, 8vo. 


S Scott's Fasti Eeclosiifi, 
Poetry of Scotland, i. 
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[Lee’s Tetbury, 1867, p. 221 ; European Mag. 
1787, p. 247; Marvin’s Legal Bibhogr.iphy ; 
Brit. Jmis. Oat.] J. M. R. 

PAUL, JOHN, D.D. (.1777-1848), Irisb 
divine, was born in 1777 at Tobernaveen, 
near Antrim, where his father, John Paul, 
was a large farmer. Having determined to 
become a minister of the reformed presby- 
terian body, to which his father belonged, 
he entered the university of Glasgow in 1790, 
and was licensed to preach at Gorvagh on 
1 6 Nov. 1808. lie became minister at Lough- 
mourue, near Oorrichfergus, co. Antrim, on 
11 Sept. 1806, and held the office till his 
death,mainlyreaidinginOaTricl£fergus, where 
he conducted a classical school. . 

Li the Allan controversy which raged in 
the north of Ireland in the earlier part of 
this century Paul came prominently into 
notice. In 1819 he published ‘ Greeds and 
Confessions Defended in a Series of Letters 
addressed to the anonymous Author of 
“ The Battle of the Two 'Dialogues ” ’ (8vo, 
Belfast, printed by Joseph Smyth). The 
motto on the title-page runs: ‘Paul, thou 
nrt permitted to spudr for thyself.’ In 1826 
he stiuek another strong blow in the con- 
troversy with ‘A Hefutation of Arianisin 
and Defence of Oalvinism ’ (8vo, Belfast, 
printed by A. Maehay). Tliis was a roiily 
to the ‘ Sermons on the Study of the Biole 
and on the Doctrines of Christianity/ Bel- 
fast, 1824, of the Bev. Dr. William Bruce 
1767-1841) [q. v.] A speech delivered by 
lenry Montgome^ [q. v.] in 1827, at the 
annuu meeting or the synod of Ulster in 
Strabaue, called forth a third work from 
Paul in 1828, vis. ‘ A Review of a Speech 
by the liev. Dr, Montgomery of Belfast, and 
the Doctrines of Unitarions proved to be 
unfavourable to the Right of Private Judg- 
ment, to Liberality, and Charity, to the In- 
vestigation of Truth and the practise of Vir- 
tue’ (8vo, Belfast, printed by A. Mackay, 
jun.) These three publications attained a very 
large cu'culation. Their keen and incisive 
logic and vigorous style constituted them 
powerful factors in the discussions which 
evoked them. 

Paul became involved in another contro- 
versy with a brother minister of the reformed 
pres^terian body, the Rev. Thomas Hous- 
ton, D.D., of Knockbracken, near Belfast, the 
point in dispute being the province of ‘ the 
civil magistrate.’ He published severol 
pamphlets on the question, the chief being 
' A Review of the ^v. Thomas Houstonu 

Christian Magistrate/’ and a Defence of 
the Principles of Civil and Religious Li- 
berty’ (8vo, Belfast, 1888). EventuaUy the 
I controversy reached the synod of the re- 


formed presbyterian church, and divided i‘ 
into two bodies— one, the ‘ Reformed Presi)- 
terian Synod of Ireland,’ adhering to the 
views of Houston ; and the other, the ‘Eastern 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod of Ireland' 
holding by those of Paul. But, though o 
keen polemic, he was kind and amiable 'and 
was universally respected. He died at Car- 
rickfergus on 16 March 1848. 

Ilis three works on the Arian controvetsv 
were republished in one volume in 1861 
under the editorship of Stewart Bates D,D 
of Glasgow, who prefixed a memoir and’ intrj 
ductiou to them. 

Paul married, in 1807, Miss Rachel Smith 
of Ballyoarl, co. Ant rim, by whom he had 
several children, one of whom become the 
wife of the Bev. Dr. Bates, Glasgow, men- 
tioned above. 

[Memoir by B.ate8 prefixed to Paul’s worb- 
Reid's Hist . of tho Prusbjtorian Chiu'ch in Irel 
land, vol. iii. ; information kindly supplied hy 
the Rev. Dr. Okiincellor, Belf.ist, and Mrs. 
Merryleos. DnlUton, Gliisgow (Paul’s grsnd- 
dmigliter').] T. ^ 

PAUL, Sib JOHN DEAN (1802-1868), 
hnukor, born on 27 Oct. 1802, the eldert 
son of Sir John Doan Paul, hart., a Lon- 
don hunker, by his first wife. Prances Elea- 
nor, youngest daughter of John Simpson 
of Bradley Hall, Durham, was admitted 
to WestmiiiBlor School on 21 April 1811, 
but left in the some year, and subsequently 
went to Eton. He became a partner in tlie 
firm of Snow, Paul, & Paul, bankers and 
navy agents, of No. 217 Strand, in 1828, end 
on tho doath of his father on 16 Jan, 1862 
he succeeded to tho baronetcy. On 11 June 
1866 tho firm, which then consisted of 
AVilliam Strohan, Paul, niid Robert Mekin 
Bates, suspended payment. During the 
bankrupt cy proceedings whicli immediutelT 
ensued a list of soourities to the amoimt of 
118,6267., bclungiiig to their clients, hiit 
which had been fraudulently sold or depo- 
sited by the bankrupts, was voluntarily 
handed into the court siguod by the three 
members of the firm. Criminal proceedings 
were thereupon taken against them, and on 
26 Oct. 1 866 the llireo partners wore indicted 
at tlie Old Bailey before Baron Aldersonfor 
having illegally converted to their own use 
certain Danish bonds of the value of 6,(X)0f. 
entrusted to them as bankers for safe cus- 
tody by Dr. John Griffith, canon of Rochester. 
Paul was defended by Serjeant Byles, who 
admitted that the bonds were disposed of by 
his client, but argued that Paul’s iutention 
to replace them was shown by the sutae- 
quent purchase of other bonds to a similar 
amount, though they, loo, were afterwards 
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told in a similar manner. lie also endea- 
voured to maintain that Paul, having made 

foil disclosure in the hankrtiptcy court, 
was no longer liable to a criminal prosecu- 
tion. Sir Frederick Thesiger contended on 
behalf of Strahan that the sale of the bonds 
was made solely by Paul, -who alone re- 
ceived the proceeds, and that there was no 
proof that Strahan was privy to the Irans- 
wtion ■ while Edwin James declared that his 
client ’Bates was totally ignorant of the 
whole affair. On the following morning all 
threepartners were found guilty, and severally 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. 
The debts proved against the firm amounted iii 
round numbers to three-quarters of a million, 
and the dividend eventually realised came to 
3s. 2i. in the pound. Thabiisiness was taken 
over by the London and Westminster Bank, 
and a branch office was established by them 
on the premises formerly occupied by the 
bank'upt firm. Paul, who was reputed to 
he a man of the highest religious prinomlea, 
died at St. Albans, Hertfordshire, on 7 Sefit. 
1808, aged 66. He married, first, on 10 Oct. 
1826, Oaorgiona, third daughter of Ohiu’les 
George Boauclerk of St. Leonoi-d'a Lodge, i 
Sussex, by whom he had an only son, Aubrey ’ 
John Dean Paul, who succeeded him in the 
baronetcy. She died on 26 Deo. 1847. Paul 
married, secondly, on 17 Jan. 1849, Susan, 
daughter of JohnBwons of Br^hlon, who 
died on 8 Jane 1864. lie married, thirdly, 
os 17 Oct. 1861, Jane Oonstonce, daughter 
of Thomas Brigden of Ilolniesdale House, 
Surrey. He had no issue by his second or 
third wife. Ills widow died on 21 Dec. 
1877. 

Paul Ulustmted ‘The Country Doolor’s 
Horse ; a Tale in Verso,’ written by his 
father, and privately printed in 1847 (Lon- 
don, obhfolJ lie was tho author of: 1. 'Har- 
monies of Scripture, and Short Lessons for 
Young ChiistiauB,' London, 1840, lOmo. 
2. ‘Bible Illustrations; or the Harmony of 
the Old and Hew Testament ... To which 
is added a Paraphrase of the Book of Esther. 
The above works are from MSS. purchased 
at the sale of Sir John Dean Paul,’ London, 
1866^ 12mo. 8. ‘ A B 0 of Foxhunting, 
consisting of twenty-six coloured illustra- 
tions by the late Sir John Dean Paul, hart,’ 
London, [1871], 4to. 

[Price's Handbook of London Bankers, 1876, 
pp. 128-30; Oriminal Oourt Pioceedinge, ISilt- 
1806,_xlii. 69S-70Q ; Cox'h Hoporte of Cases in 
Criminal Law, 1868, vii. 86-8 ; Irving’s Annuls 
of OUT own Tims, 1869, pp. 296-8, 302-3 ; An- 
nual Begister, 1866, Chron. pp. 98-104, 369-76 ; 
Timea, 12 and 18 Sept. 1868 ; Mr. SerieaiitBiil- 
lantine’s Experiences of a Bamstei’s Lifo, 1890, 


Paul 

p. 198; Burke’s Peerage, 1892, p. 1086; Foster's 
Bironstage, 1881, p. 487; Stopyllon's Eton 
School Lists, 1864, p. 91 , BarkerandStenning’s 
Westminster School Begister, 1892, p. 179; Notes 
and Quarles, 7th ser. x. 247, 312-13 , Brit. Mns. 
Cat.] G. F. E. B. 

PAUL, LEWIS (d. 1769), inventor of 
spinning machinery, was the son of one Dr. 
Paul, who died when Lewis was very young. 
The l3oy was left under Ihe guardianship of 
Lord Sliafte9bury,and his brother, the lion. 
Maurice Ashley Cooper. In Februaiy 1728 
he man'ied Sarah Meade (formerly Bull), the 
widow and executrix of llobert Meade, soli- 
citor, of Aylesbmy, who had been solicitor 
to Philip, dnke of Wharton. His wife died 
m September 1729. About this time he in- 
vents a machine for pinking shrouds, from 
which he derived considerable profit. Dr. 
Johnson's friend, Mrs. Desmoulins, was in 
early life a pupil of Paul in learning the art 
of pinking. 

In 1738 he took out a patent (No. 662) 
for ‘a machine orongine for spinning of wool 
and coUon in a manner enlirely new.’ He 
is described as ‘ of Birmingham, gentleman,’ 
and ho seems to have lived in Birmingham 
for many years. The invention comprised 
in this patent was of the greatest importance, 
and is in use in every ootton-miU in the 
world. It is known as ‘roller-spinning,’ 
and consists of two pairs of rollers of small 
diamolur, one pair revolving at a slightly 
greater velocity than the other. ‘Slivers’ 
of cotton or wool ore passed through these 
rollers, ond are stretched or ‘ drawn ’ in a 
regular manner, the second pair of rollers 
pulling tho sliver forward fos( er than the first 
pair delivers it. 

Paul set up a mill at Birmingham, and 
he obtained the asaietance of John Wyatt, 
a skilful mechanic, and apparently a man 
of some means, as he was m a position to 
lend mon^ to Paul. A claim has been 
set up on Wyatt’s behalf to be regarded as 
the actual inventor of spinning by rollers, 
and tbo matter has given riee to much dis- 
cussion [see WxATT, Joiiir, 1700-1708]. 
Tho enterprise was largely hel;(md by Tho- 
mas V7ari'en, a well-known Birmingham 
printer ; Edward Cave, of tlie ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine;' Dr, llobert James, of fever-pow- 
der celebrity ; Mrs. Desmoulins, and others. 
Dr. Johnson took much interest in the 
scheme. A mill was also started at 
Northampton, but this and the Birmingham 
concern were both failures ; and the invention 
did not become a commercial success until 
it was taken up by Arlcwright many years 
aftorwavds. To the Birmingham ftee li- 
brary Wyatt’s descendants presented a hank 
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of yam spun liy Paul's machine, -worked ‘ by 
asses -walning round its axis, in a largo -ware- 
house in the Upper Priory at Birmingham, 
about the yoar 1741,’ 

Paul patented in 1748 (No. 630) a 
machine for carding cotton, -wool, and other 
fibres, which contains the first suggestion of 
a circular or continuous carding engine, and 
of a comb for stripping off the carding. 
His claim to this invention is not disputed 
by the friends of John Wyatt (see Baines, 
Cotton. Manvfaoture, p. lt2). It was tried 
both in Birmingham and Northampton, and 
when the establishment at the last-named 
town was broken up, the carding^machino 
was bought by a hat manufacturer at Leo- 
minster, and was introduced into Lancashire 
about 1760 (Kennedy in Mem. Lit. and Phil. 
Soe. Manchester, v. 326, 3nd ser.) 

In June 1768 Paul took ou t a third patent 
(No.724) for aapinning-maoliine,whichia de- 
scribed in great detail in the specification 
and with the aid of drawings. It appears 
from the patent that ho was then living at 
‘ Kensington Gravel Pits.’ Tliis machine is 
evidently the one referred to in Dyer’s poem 
of the ‘ Ploeco,’ published in 1757, and the 
description corresponds so closely to the 
drawings in the specification that Dvor 
must liavo seen the machine at work. I'ho 
discrepancy in the dates may be explained 
by the supposition that Paul had com- 
pleted his machine before taking out a 
patent. 

He endeavoured to got the machine intro- 
duced into the Poundling Hospital, and the 
letter which ho addressed to the president, 
the Duke of Bedford, was drafted by Dr. 
Johnson. It is without date, and is printed 
in Brownlow's ‘History of the Foundling 
Hospital ’ (p, 64), 

A letter from Dr. Jolinson to Paul, con- 
taining a suggestion for obtaining money 
from Cave, is preserved in the Patent Oflice 
Libraiw, London. Others are in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Samuel Timmins of Birmingham. 
Thera are two deeds between Paul and Cave, 
dated 1740, in the British Museum (jddd. Ch. 
6972-8). 

Paul died in April 1759 at Brook Green, 
Kensington, and was buried at Paddington, 
30 April. lie left a will dated 1 May 1768, 
theprobate of which is in the British Museum 
(Add. Ch. 6974). 

[About 1860 Bobert Colo, a -well-hno-wn col- 
lector of autographs, purchased a quantity of 
ipapers that had beon removed from a la-wyor’s 
office in Gray's Inn. Among them wore several 
.hundred letters addressed to Paul, including 
thirteen letters from Dr, Johnson, about twenty 
from lid word Cavo, between thirty and forty from 


Dr. Bobert James, besides n number of legal doc 
ments bearing upon the history of Paul’s 
tions. Mr. Cole made use of these materials in 
prep.iiation of a memoir of Paul, which ho lesda* 
tlie meeting of the British Association at Leeds iil 

1858 . Itispubli«.hedinfuIlintheappendiitoff j 

Prench’s Life of Samuel Crompton, 1869, and i- 
forms the sole source of information rcspectine 
Paul’s career. At Mr. Colo’s death nearly th! 
whole of the papers wore purchased by the 
minghnm Free Library, but before they had 
been thoroughly examined and catalogued they 
were unfortunately dostoyed in the fire which 
took place in _ 1 879. A rough list of the 
papers was published in the Birmingham Weekly 
Post, 20 Sept. 1877. A number of Cave's letters 
to Paul were printed in the sumo newspaper for 
22 anti 29 Aug. 1801, and some of Ttomas 
Wtu-ren’s lottors appeared in the numbers for 
29 Dec. 1891, end following weeks. These 
letters were purchased by private owners, and 
so oseaped the fire. See also Buinss’s History 
of the Cotton Manufacture, pp. 119-141, lyo. 
Cole's Memoir in French's Life of Croniptoio,’ 
p. 249; articles in Contriilblatt fiir die TextiU 
Industrie (Berlin), 22 and 29 Nov. and 6 Dec 
1892.] E. B. P. ■ 

PAUL, ROBERT BATEMAN (1708- 
1877), miscullaneous writer, oldest son of the 
Rev. Richard Pauli, rector of Mawgan inPv- 
dar, Cornwoll {d. 7 Doc. 1806), by Frances, 
daughter of the Rev. Robert Bateman, rector 
of Mawgan andSt. Oolumb-Major, Oornwidl, 
was born at St. Oolumb-Major on 21 Mcich 
1798. He was educated at Truro grammar 
school and at Exeter College, Oxford, whew 
ho matriculal od on 10 Oct. 1816. In 1817 he 
obtained an Eliot exhibition from his cchool, 
ond on 30 June 1817 ho was elected a fellow 
of his college, lie took a second class in 
classics in 1819, and graduated B.A, 1 Julv 
1820, M.A. 16 Feb. 1822. Aftpr having beeii 
ordained in the English chuTch^^and liolding 
to .Tanuary 1824 the curacy of Probus in his 
nntivo county, he returned to Oxford. In 
1826 he was appointed bursar and tutor of 
his college, and during 1826-7 ho served as 

E ublic uxaminer in classics, but lie vacated 
is fellowship on 11 Jan. 1827 by his mav- 
riago to Rosa Mira, daughter of the Fve\. 
Riclmrd Twopenny, rod or of Little Caster- 
ton, near Stamford. From SO June 1826 to 
1 Aug. 1829 he held the college living of 
Long lYittenhara, Berkshire, and from 1829 
to 1886 ho was vicar of Llaiitwil-Mmorwith 
Llyswarney in Glamorganshire. Paul re- 
mained without preferment for some time, 
hut iu 1846 ho -was licensed to the incum- 
honcy of St. John, Kentish Town, London. 
This hcncfice ho retained until 1848, and 
from that year to 1861 ho held the vicarage 
of St. Augustine, Bristol. Early in 1861 he 
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.migr ated to New Zealand, where he settled 
L*r Lyttelton, acting for a time as commis- 
a^rfthe bishop, and from 1865 to 1860 
M ichdeacon of Waimea orNelson. Shortly 
after I860 he returned to England, and in 
February 1864 was appointed to the rectory 
tf c!t Mary. Stamford, which he resigned on 
loiiat of old age in 1872, In 1867 he he- 
came a prebendary of Lincoln, and in the 
nest year he obtained the confratership of 
Browne’s Hospital at Stamford, which he 
held until his death. He died at Barnhill, 
Stamford, on 6 June 1877, and was buried 
on 9 June in Little Casterton churchyard. 
His widow died at 36 Norland Square, Lon- 
don on 4 Got. 1882, They had issue four 


Paul wrol e many works. lie published ‘An 
Analysis of Aristotle’s Ethics.’ in 1829, and 
of the ‘ Bhetorio ’ in 1830. A second edition 
of the ‘ Ethics ’ came out in 1837, and it was 
reissued, ‘reyised and corrected, with general 
fluestiona added,’ by J. B. Worcester, in 1879. 
He compiled a ' History of Germany,* ‘ on 
theplonof Mrs. Markham's histories for the 
use of young persons,’ in 1847, and from 1847 
to 1861 ha published numerous editions of 
the plays of aophocles, with noloa fiom Ger- 
man editors, and many translations of Ger- 
man handbooks on ancient and mediocval 
geography, Greek and Boman antiquities, 
and kindred subjects. Ills books on New 
Zealand— entitled (1) ‘ Some Account of the 



rats and valuable information on the liistory 
and progress of the colony. In early life 
Paul published ‘A Journal of a Tour to 
Moscow in the Summer of 1836,’ and when 
on old man he wrote, under the pseudonym 
of ‘the late James Hamloy Tregeuna,’ a 
novel in two volumes called ‘ The Autobio- 
graphy of a Oorniah Eootor,’ 1872, which 
embodied many incidents in local history 
and many curious details of folklore, the re- 
collections of youthful days passed in North 
Cornwall. 


[FosteFs Alumni Oxon, ; Boaso'sExotor Coll. ' 
ed. 1894, p. 108 ; Jowers's St, Oolumb-Mi\jor , 
Bsgistors, pp. 127, 170 ; Boase and Coortooy’s | 
BiW. Cornub. i, 481-3, iii. 1308 ; Boase’s Col- ■ 
lectonea Cornub. pp. 662, 1304-fi ; Lincoln, i 
Butlimd, and Stamford Mercury, 8 June 1877 ; i 
Stamford and Butland Guardian, 8 and 15 June 
1877.] W. P. 0. I 

PAUL, WILLIAM dd (d. 1849), bishop I 
of Meath, is said to have been a native of i 
Kent hjy Villiers de Saint-Etienne, but of | 
Yorkabtre by Cogan (Jh'oceso Meath, i. i 
76). He entered the Oarmelite order, and I 


studied at Oxford, where he graduated D.D., 
and subsequently at Paris. In 1309, at a 
congregation of the order held at Genoa, he 
was elected provincial of the Carmelites in 
England and Scotland, and in 1327 was pro- 
vided by John XXH to the see of Meatb, 
and consecrated at Avignon, liis tempo- 
ralities being restored to him on 24 July. 
He held the see for twenty-two years, and 
died in July 1349. 

By Bole, Pits, Fabricius, Leland, and 
W ar^ Paul is confused with W illiam Pngula 
[q. v.J; he is also stated to have written 
several theological and other works, none of 
which are known to be extant, and most of 
which have also been attributed to Pagula 
([see ViiLiBns de SAiHr-EiiBinra, Jiibl Carm. 
i. 606-6, for a list of them, and discussion os 
to their supposed authorship). 

[Authorities quoted ; Cal. Patent Bolls, 1817- 
1380, p. 138; Pits, p. 363 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.* 
Hibem.; Ware's Irish Bishops and Writers, ed. 
Harris ; Cotton’s Fasti, iii. 113 ; Piwadisus Car- 
melitici Decoris n Alcgro do Casanuto, p. 270 . 
Lozana’s Annales Carmel, iv. ad annos 1280, 
1300,1313; Posseyia's Apparatus Sucor; Cogan's 
Diocese of Meatb, i, 73.] A. F. P. 

PAUL, WILLIAM (1699-1666), bishop 
of Oxford, baptised at St. Leonard s, East- 
cheap, 14 Oct. 1699, WOB a younger son (one 
of sixteen children) of William Paul, u 
butcher and citizen, of Eaatcheap, London, 
and his wife Joane, daughter of John Har- 
rison, beadle of the Butchers' Company 
(Ohdsieu, Westmirmter Abbey Hey. j Fostdu, 
Alumni). He went to Oxford in 1014, and 
matriculated 16 Nor, 1616 from All Souls’. 
He became a follow of All Souls’ ' about all 
Saints time 16 L8,’ graduated B.A. 9 June 
1618, M.A. 1 June 1631, B.D. 13 March 
1628-9, ond D.D. 10 Moroh 1631-2. Bar- 
low declared that he answered the divinity 
act the most satisfactorily of aiw person he 
had heard {State Papers, Dom, (5ar. I, coxx, 
36). 

After taking holy orders he was a frequent 
preacher in Oxford (Wood, Athena O.von, iv. 
828), and was rector of a medioty of Pat- 
sliall, Staffordshire, from 7 Fob. 1626-0 till 
1028 {Lansd. MS. 986, f. 44). In 1032 or 
1033 lio become rector of Baldwin-Bright- 
well, Oxfordshire, and ‘about that time’ 
was also made chaplain to Charles I, and 
canon-residentiary of Chichester, holding 
tho prebond of Seaford. Aftor the outbreak 
of the WOT the lords resolved (6 Oct. 1643) 
that he should be allowed to attend the 
hhig as chaplain in ordinary {Lordel Journal, 
T. 386 ; Cotmvon£ Journals, ii. 795; State 
Papers, Dom. Cor, 1, ccccxcrii. 97). 
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On the triumph of Iho parliament’s cause 
he lost his probend of Chichester as a delin- 
quent (Waikbe, Sufferings qf tlie Clergy, ii. 
12), hut he was * disoharffed hy the com- 
mittee for sequestrations^ (Ca2 of Comm, 
for Compounding, t. 27 a ; see also voL G-. 
ccxvii. 64). According to Lloyd, he was 
a shrewd man of business, and lent money 
to adyantage, ‘ to the most considerable ’ 
amo^ the independents (cf. Cal. of Clarerif 
don Papers, ii. 171). At the Restoration ha 
^ain became royal chu])lain, and recovered his 
^aford prebend ond his Oxford livings. He 
became vicar of Amport, Hampshire, m 1662. 
He was presented to the deanery of Lichfield 
26 Jan. 1660-1, and tool^art in the election 
of Ilacliet as bishop of Cfoventry and Lich- 
field (State Papers, ’Dorn. Oar. II, Case A.8). 
On 16 Juno 1663 a congd d’dlire was des- 
patched for his election to the bishopric of 
Oxford. He was confirmed 18 Dec., conse- 
crated at Lambeth on the 20th, and enthroned 
7 Jan. 1608-4. Three days previous to his 
election a warrant of commendam was is- 
sued, granting him liberty to hold the rec- 
tories of Baldwin-Bright well and Ohinnor 
(Entry Book, 12, p. 41, 11 Nov. 1603). Shel- 
don and the king expected that Paul would 
devote his woaltli to rebuilding the bishop's 
nalace at Ouddesdon, and ho ‘bought and 
laid in at Ouddesdeu a considerable qiiantity 
of timber ; but before anything could ne done 
he died’ at Ohinnor ^24 Aug. 1666). He 
was buried at Baldwin-BrightweU, whero 
a monument, with a long inscription, was 
erected (Lansd. MS, 986, f. 44). His will, 
dated 14 Nov. 1604, was proved 21 Feb. 
1666-6. 

Paul married, in 1632, by license of the 
dean of Westminster, Mary, daughter of Sir 
Henry Glenhom, Imt., and sister of the Yis- 
rountOBS of Dorchester. The marriage led 
to a suit between Paul and tho viscountess, 
‘as to her promise in consideration of the 
marriage to pay 6001. to be deposited in the 
hands of trustees for him and her.’ The dif- 
fi’rence was referred to tho archbishop of 
Ganterbuiy^ and the lord keeper, and wey 
found the viscountess willing ‘ to pay 260/. ' 
(28 Feb. 1633-4; Mist. MSS, Comm. 12th 
Rep. ii. 46). Paul’s first wife died in 1633, 
and was buried at Baldwin-BrightweU. On 
22 Jan. 1634-6 he married, at St. Oiles-in- 
the-fiields, Alice, second daughter of Thomas 
Cutler or Ipswich. She died soon after, 
19 Nov. 1 636, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on 20 Nov. Almost immediately 
after Paul married a third wife, Rachel, 
daughter of Sir Christopher Glitherow, knt., 
by whom he had a numerous family. Her 
portrait was engraved by D, Loggan. Paul’s 


eldest son, WiUiam, of Bray in BerfeSi 
was knighted at Windsor 6 July 1671 
Nevb, Mnights, Harl. Soc., viii, 249), 
male line died out in the second genMatim 
The female is now represented by the 
Baroness Le Despenser, whose ancestor Sie 
William Stapleton, hart., married the heitese 
of Paul’s only surviving grandson (OHiam 
Westminster Abbey Peg.) ’ 

[Wood’s Athenm Oxon. and Fasti; Le Neve 
F.isti, Lloyd’s Memoires, p. 611; Ffetet! 
Alumni; Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy ii is. 
Foster’s London Marriage Licenses, (llleater'i 
Westminster Abbey Reg. p. 131 ; Hist. MSS 
Coram. Reports and State Papers, Dom ubisuina. 
Lansd. MS 086, f. 41; Lords’ and Connnoiis’’ 
Journals; Harl Soc. Publ. xiii. 240; Snmns's 
Bibliotheca Staffordiensis ; information from the 
Rev. lIilgrove,Coxe, rector of Bnghtwall] 

W. A,S 

PAUL, WILLIAM (1678-1716), Jaco- 
bite, bom in 1078, was the eldest son of 
John Paul, who possessed the small estate 
of Little Ashby, near Lutterworth, Leiceste^ 
shirs, his mother being a daughter of Mr, 
Barfoot of Streatflelds, Warwickshire. He 
received his early education at a school 
kept by Thomas oargi-eave, rector of Leiie 
Loioestershire, and at Rugby, which he en- 
tered in 1690 (Pegiiterofmiglm Srhool) In 
1698 he wont to St. John’s (College, 0am- 
brid^ where he graduated B.A. in 1701, 
and M.A. in 1706. Shortly after leavingthe 
university he became curate at Carlton Cur- 
lion, near Ilarborough, Leicestershire, acting 
at the same time as chaplain to Sir Q-eoffrey 
Palmer [q. v.l He went thence to Tam- 
worth, StafTordshire, where he was also usher 
in the free school; and subsequently became 
curate at Nuneaton, Warwicltshire. I)om 
Nuneaton he was promoted to the vicarageof 
Orton-on-lhe-IIill, Leicestershire, being in- 
stituted on 6 May 1709, after taklngthe oaths 
to Queen Anno and abjuring tlie Pretender. 
On the outbreak of the rebellion in 1716 he 
set out with others to .join the Jacobite forces 
in Lancashire. On the way north he was 
seized by Major Bradshaw, but was again eet 
at liberty by Colonel Noel, a justice of the 
peace. He succeeded in joining the rebalB 
at Lancaster, and at Preston induced Robert 
Patten [q.v.] to permit Iiim to read the prayers. 
This permission, Patten alTirms, he granted 
him unwillingly, because he was in lay dress; 
and he read prayers three times for Uia Pifr 
tender as king. lie left Preston just before it 
was invested, and, although taken by General 
Wills, was discharged. After the rout of 
the rebels he went south to his own county, 
and thence to London, where he appeared in 
coloured clothes, laced hat, full-bottomed wig, 
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S’cM^ed to the Dulie of Devonahire a, and 

ZncatoLoidTownahend'a. After examma- 
tionhewascommitted to a messenger a houao, 
La fourteen daya aftarwarda hewaa aent to 
iWeate Hewaa brought to the esohequar 
iaraWestminsler 31 May 1716, whan ha 
uleadednot guilty ; hut when brought again to 
ihe bar 15 J nue he withdrew hia former plea, 
and acknowledged hia guilt, After santence 
of death waapasaad he expreased the deepest 

^. ^Hanee for conduot, and wrote letters to 
the king, the lord chief justice, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, soliciting mercy, in 
which he asserted that ha now detested and 
abhorred the rebellion from (ho bottom of hia 
aoul Finding, however, that these profea- 
Eiona were ineffectual to savo his life, he again 
entirely changed hia altitude. On the aeaf- 
foldhe appeared in the canonical hahit of the 
church or England ; declared that he was a 
true son of the church, not as it was now — 
schismatical— and that he died in the real 
nonjuring one, free from rebellion and sehiara. 
He, ‘^moreover, asked pordon of all ha had 
tcandalised hy pleading guilty, and of his 
God and king for haying violated hia loyalty 
'by taking moat abominable oaths in dofonoe 
of Muraation’ against his 'lawful sovereign 
Bung James the third.’ Tie was hanged, 
drawn, and quart emd at Tyburn on 13 .1 uly. 
A portrait of Paul has baon engraved in an 
ovw idong with John Hall, who wasexeouted 
on the same gallows. The engraver is siip- 


[A Tme Copy of the Papers delivered to the 
Sheriff of London by William Paul, a Clergy- 
nwn, and John Hall, Esq,, 1716 ; The Hevil's 
ilartyn, or Plain Healing, in answor to (ho 
Jacobite Speeches of Close two Prrjmod Bebels, 
WillW Paul, a Clergyman, and John Ball, a 
Justice of the Peace, by John Hnnton, 1?16; 
Bmarhe on the Speeches of Wm, Paul, Clerk, 
and John Hall, of Otlorburn, Esq., 1716; The 
q^hanka of an Honeat Clergyman for Mr. Paul's 
Speech at Tyburn, 1716 ; Patton's Ilisl. of Iho 
Bebellion; Granger’s Biographical Ilistory of 
England.] T. F. H. 


PAULDEN, THOMAS (1626-1710?), 
royahst, son of William Paulden of Wake- 
fidd, by Ms wife Susannah, daughter of Ed- 
wardBmns of Horbury, Yorkshire, was horn 
in Wokefield in Jimuary 1626-0 (baptised on 
25 Jan., parish register). He entered the 
army, and served tne king during the civil 
war with unfli idling devotion. He was pro- 
bably the Obtain Paulden. who was talten 
priaoiier at Nasehy on 14 June 164B (Eubh- 


woBTn, pt. iv. vol. i. p. 48). In 1647 he was 
attending meetings of loyal gentlemen at 
South Kirkhy and the neighbourhood, and 

f rivately eniisted disbanued troops, both 
oree and foot. lie end his brothers Wil- 
liam (1618-1648) and Timothy (1622-10481 
seem to have been the sole confidants of 
the royalist colonel John Morris [q. v.], to 
whom Overton, the parliamentary gover- 
nor of Pontefract Castle, had promised to 
heti’iiy the castle. The removal of Ovorton 
to Hull in November 1647 rendered the plan 
impracticable. The royahats— the Pauldens 
among them — made an unsuccessful attempt 
at a surprise on 18 May 1646. In the suc- 
cessful capture of the castle by Morris on 
3 J une Thomas Piiuldeu took no part, hut he 
and hia brothers were activo during the siege 
that followed, commanding sallies, acting on 
councils of war, and setthng points of dis- 
sension among the garrison. In October 
1048 Colonel Thomas Rainsborougk [q. v.] 
arrived from London to reinforce the be- 
sieging party, and was quartered at Doncas- 
ter, twelve miles from Pontefract. William 
Paulden then devised a scheme for seizing 
the person of Eainsboroiigh. On 27 Oct., at 
midnight, he and twenty-two picked man 
left for Doncaster, wliioh they reached at7.30 
on tho morning of the 28th, After disaiming 
tkegaard,four mem under protonce of bearing 
despatches from Oromwell, entered Bains> 
borough's room and claimed him as their 
pisoner, llainsborough, being unarmed, of- 
lured no resistance. But, when downstairs, 
he 'saw hnnself, his lieutenant, and his sen- 
tinel at his door prisoners to throe mon and 
one that hold their horses, wit bout any party 
to second them ; ’ he cried for arms, and a 
Bcuille ensued, in which Eainsborough was 
killed, Piuildon’s party returned to Ponte- 
fract Castle unhurt tlie same evening, 29 Cot. 
The ocourronoe was reported in London as a 
doliberalo murder (A Full and Esaot dela- 
tion, 80 Oct. ; Bloody Nnoesfrom the Army, 
81 Oct. E. 470 [4 oud 6]). 

On the arrival of Oromwell early in No- 
vember tbo garrison at Pontefract was 
closely shut up in the castle. Part of the 
building was Mown up, and sickness pre- 
vailed among the men. But they hold out 
tiU, the end of February 1049, when a mes- 
sage from Prince Charles (whom they had 
at once proclaimed on h.U father’s execution) 
excused them from further resistance. On 
3 March overtures were made to the be- 
eiegoi'B imder Lambert, Six commissioners, 
of whom Thomas Paulden was one, unsuc- 
oosefully endeavoured to treat in hMialf of 
the bpsioged garrison. On 10 Moroh nego- 
tiations were renewed, when Paulden raised 
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objections to tbe demand that six of the 
garrison (unnamed) should be ‘ delivered to 
mercy.’ But on 17 March a surrender was 
concluded without his aid. Of the three 
brothers, Thomas was the only one living 
when the castle surrendered on 24 March 
1649. William died of fever during the siege 
in October 1048, and Timothy, who had left 
the castle in July 1648 and ‘ marched pre- 
sently for the north,’ was killed at Wigan in 
August 1048 while a major of horse under 
the Earl of Derby. Their father, William 
Paulden of Wakefield, compounded for de- 
linquency in adhering to the forces against 
parliament in July 1049. 

Thomas Paulden went abroad and joined 
Charles II in his exile. He paid several 
secret visits to England, and was once be- 
trayed and brought before Oromwell. He 
denied his name, but was sent to the Gate- 
house, from which ho escaped by throwing 
salt and pepper into the keeper’s eyes. In 
1652 and 1664 he received payments on the 
king’s account, and in May 1657 was supply- 
ing Hyde with intelligence as to the strength 
of the forces under Sir William Lockhart 
ftJl. v.j (Cal. Clarendon State Papers, ii. 168, 
386, iii. 800, 307). At the Bestoration he 
returned to England, and was assisted in his 
poverty by the Duke of Buckingham. In 
January 1666-6 ho wrote a quaint letter to 
Christopher Hotton, thanking him for kind- 
ness done to him. In April 10G8 the king 
requested the treasury commissioners to re- 
commend him to the omce of commissioner of 
e.\:ciso ‘ on the first vacancy.’ In Pebrunry 
1692 he was in great money difficulties, and 
wrote to Lord Hatton, begging to be taken 
into his household as a servant, in order to bo 
saved from a debtor’s prison, lie probably 
died bol'oro 1710. Thoresby, in his ' Diary’ 
under date 18 July 1710 (ii. 62), mentions a 
visit he paid at York to ‘ the two aged vir- 
gins, Mrs. Pauldeiis, about 80 years old,’ who 
spoke to him of four memorable brothers of 
theirs. The registers at Wakefield record 
the baptisms of Sarah on 18 Feb. 1627-8, 
and of Maria on 6 Sent. 1032, daughters of 
William Paulden j and of a son George, on 
19 Doc. 1629. 

Paulden published ‘ Pontefract Castio : 
an Acconnt how it was taken, and how 
General Eoinsborough was suirorised in his 

? [unrters at Doncaster,’ The Savoy, 1702; 
.lOndon, 1719 (for the benefit of his widow); 
Oxford, 1747 ; and in Somers’s ‘Tracts,’ 1812, 
vii. 3-9. 

[Thoresby’s Dneatus Loodiensis, p, 36; Snr- 
tees See. Miscollany, xxxvii. 86-116; Fox’s 
Hisr, of Pontsfmel, pp. 231-66; Pauldon's 
Pontefract Oastle, x}assim; Arohisologia, xlvi. 


Pontflfra^j 


46-8, 54-63; Holmes’s Hist, of 
(Sieges of Pontefract Castle), ii.l64_6Vsi(i*w 
239, 292-324; Addit.MSS. 21417 fl. 36 46 ®’ 
61, 66-70 (Baynes Oorresp.), 2966l'f 'u? 
29565 £f. 136-7 (Hatton Oorresp.); Cal ofS .. 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1667-8, p. 827; Proeeedim'’ 
of tho Committee for Compounding n 21 iT 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Bep. App. y, p. I2- c I 
of Clarendon State Papers, i. 461,] p' p"’ 

PAULE, Sib GEOEGE (1603P-1637i 
registrar of the court of high commission amj 
biographer of Whitgift, was, according to hh 
petition to the king in 1631, bom about I6O3 
and perhaps belonged to the family of Paule 
of Westhartbunio or Goosenoole, Duibam 
(SuBTDDS, Durham, iii. 220). By his twenty- 
first year he was servant to Arehhishop Wt". 
gift at Lambeth (Steype, WhitgiftX 418) 
On 10 March 168(1 he was granted the leaic 
for twenty-one years of the parsonage oi 
Qraveney, Kent, bearing a rent of 7/.S8d.! 
being part of the lands of the see of Osuter- 
bnry. This unexpired lease was renewed on 
26 June 1690 for a like term (State Paoen 
Dom. Eliz. ] 690, p. 158). On 21 Nov, 168s 
Anthony Oalton, registrar of the bishopric 
of Ely, assigned his interest in his offics to 
Paulo, blit Paule disposed of it to Sir John 
Lainbo in 1600 (»A.), In Elizabeth’s parlia- 
ment of 1697 he sat for Downton, 'WiltsluK 
(lietum of Mamhers, i. 436), By 1699 Paule, 
mthough etill described as tbe arclibiehop’s 
‘ servant,’ had succoodod to the post of comp- 
troller of Whitgift’s household (Sieyh!, 
Whitgift, i. 607). In Elizabeth’s last niu- 
liamcnt Paulo sat as member for Eiadon, 
Wiltehh’o. On 16 May 1603 he received, 
along with John Plumer, grant of the office 
of registrar and clerk of the acts (^te 
Papters, Dom. Jamos I, Proot. book, p. 8). 
lie was with Wliitgift during his last ill- 
iiess, and ‘gave this testimony that hsdied 
lilce a lamb' (Stkype, Whitgift, i. 607). On 
6 July 1607 ho was liniglitod by James at 
Whiteliall (MniOALPB, Booh of KmgUi, 
p.l68). In 16l2hepuhli8hed,withadedication 
to Archbishop Abbot, his ' Life of Whitgift;’ 
and it is clear that he retained the favour of 
Whitgift’s Buocossor. Ho also attracted the 
notice of Buckingham, through whom he oh- 
tninedlegal work for tho crown. OuSOMorcIi 
1621 he received a grant, along with Sir 
Eobert Heath, solioitoi>general, of the eu^ 
vivorship of the olfioe of chief clerk for 
enroll iiig pleas in the king’s bench. He held 
the oflice, he said later, under or for the 
Duke of Buckingham (^ate Papers, Dom, 
James I, xevii. 123, xcviii. 16). In July 
1621 ho quarrelled with the lord treasurer, 
Lionel Cranfield, onrl of Middlesex, and 
bogged leave of Buckingham to prefer his 
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affttinst him in parliament, aaaart- 
S tot tie latter ‘would he fovmd more 
„af than the late lord chancellor, i,e. 
S 20,1a July 1621). . 

In the following year ho declared, in a 
letter to Buckingham from Lambeth, against 
to levy of a benevolence without parlia- 
mentary sanction, and suggested in place of 
it a tax of Id. or 2fl!. in the shilling on 
nw-BSsarv commodities (i4. cxxviii., 2C March 
In 1023, 162i, and 1(328 ha was 
included, as a friend of Buckingham, with 
others in the commission for the exami- 
nation of the duke’s estates and revenue. 
Before 1626 Paule received the post of prin- 
cipal registrar to the high commissioners for 
causes ecclesiastical, and to his majesty’s 
iiidires delegates (toe State Papers under date 
IG Jan. and 1 Feb.’1026, cLxxxii. 1). He was 
rstiimedfcr Bridgnorth for the parliament of 
1026. Later in the same year he wrote from 
Twickenham to inform Secretary Conway in 
a calm constitutional tone of the oppos’d ion 
in Middlesex and Surrey to the raisi^ of 
money on privy eeals {State Papers, Dorn. 
Car. I, viii. 34, 24 Oct. 1626). lie was 
returned for the succeeding parliament of 
1627-8 as member for Bridgnorth, along 
with Sir Biohard Sheldon or Shilton [<i^. v. j, 
solicitor-general. In 1629 he resigiied hts 
postof chief clerk in the king's bench (ih. Dom. 
dclii. 27). In 1031 he successfully petitioned 
the king (17 March) for ‘ a dispensation to 
exampthimfromshriovaltyandotlior services, 
in conaidarationof his infirmities, being sixty- 
eight years of ago’ (i6. Dom. Car. I,olxxxvi. 
l(&,17Mai-chl631). 

Paule died shortly before 16 April 1636. 
.lifter much dispute, John Oldbury became 
registrar to the high commission court, in 
succession to Paulo, on condition of paying 
to Paule's son Qeorge, the king’s ward, and 
to Dame Backel Paula, the widow, 40/. per 
annum {Hist. MSS. Comn. 6th Bop. p. 70 6). 
Subsequently one Froncia Paulo obtained the 
office, and much litigation between him and 
Dame Badiel followed until 1046, 

Paule wrote ; ‘ The Life of the most reve- 
rend and religious Prelate, John "Whit gift. 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, written by 
Sir George Paulo, Knt., Comptroller of lus 
Grace’s llousebold,’ London, I6l2, 4to. Be- 
published 1609, London, ‘ to whiem is added 
a treatise intituled Conspiracy for pretended 
Deformation,’ by Diehard Cosin [q. v.], 1691, 
The ‘Life’ only was reprinted in 0. Words- 
worth’s ‘Ecclesiastical Biogrophy,’ 1878, iy. 
311-401. 


[State Papers, Dom. nbi supra; Hist, MSS. 
Comm. 4th Bop. pp. 83, 47, flth Hop. pp 70, 87 ; 
Biydges’sEestitntii,i.llO,I93; Holes imd Queries, 


Snd ser, is. 46; Strype’s Whilgift, nbi supra; 
Whitgift’e Works (Parker Sec.), vols. ni.vi, si.; 
MotCiilfo’s Book of Knights, p. 168 : Keturn of 
Members of P.irlinniont.j W, A. S. 

PAULET. [Sco also Powlei.] 

PAULET or POULET, Sib AMIAS or 
AMYAS {tZ. 1638), soldier, was son of Sir 
William Paulet of Ilint on St. Qeorge, Somer- 
set, by Elizabeth, daughter and heh'ees of 
JoW Doneland of Hinton St. George. Con- 
nected with his family were the Paulets 
of Nunney Castle, Somerset. The common 
ancestor. Sir John Paulet of Paulet, lived 
in the time of Edward III. Johu Paulet {d. 
1470 S’) of Nunney had, by Eleanor, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Dobert Boos of Gedney 
and Irion, Lincolnshire, a son, Sib John 
Paotet {jfl. 1600), who was a comniaiider at 
the battle of Blackhcalli in 1 197 (ef. Hot. 
Pari. vi. 641), and was made a knight of the 
Bath at the marringo of Prince Artliiu' on 
14 Nov. 1601. lie married Alice, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Paulet of Hinton St. 
George, and by lior had, among other child- 
ren, William, marquis of Winebesler, who 
is separately noticed (C01J.IKS, Peerage, 
od. jBrydges, ii. 369; McrcALifu, Hnights, 
p. 36). 

Amj’na I’aulet was brought up a Lancas- 
trian. I Ip_ was attainted after Buckingham’s 
rebcUiou in 1483, and duly restored in 1486 
{Hot. Pari. vi. 240, 273) ; on 6 Nov. I486 he 
wasappoiiitcdshci'iJFforSomerset oiidDorset, 
and he was frequently in tho commission of 
the peace. lie was every active and ofiicious 
country goutlenmn, and there is doubtless 
truth In tho tradition that when Woleey 
came to tako possession of the benefice of 
Lymingtou in Hanmshire, Paulet clapped 
lum in the slocke (CM.vuitsiBit, rFo/sey, ed. 
Singer, i. 6). He was knighted on 10 June 
1 487, aft or 1 ho bottle of Stoke. Wlieu Perkin 
Warbeok’s rebellion had failed, he was em- 
ployed ill collecting the fines of those impli- 
cated. Ilewas one of the west-country gentle- 
mouwho had to meet Oatherine of Arrngon at 
Crowkerno on 17 Oct. 1 601 , when she was on 
her way to London. 

In Ilenry VIH's time he began a military 
career, and commanded twenty-five men in the 
cxpcdiiiou to the north of France inl518. But 
he seoins to have been colled 1 0 the bar, for hi 
1621 ho woe troasiirer of the Middle Temple. 
Wolsey, now cbonoollor, in revenge for the 
indignity which Paulet had once put upon 
Iiim, ordered Poulol not to quit London with- 
out leave; and so he had to live in the Middle 
Temple for five or six years. To propitiate 
'VS’'olBoy, when the gateway was restored, ho 
placed the cardinal’s badges prominently over 
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the door. He was free in 1624, as in that 
year he was a commissioner to collect the 
euhsidy in Somerset. Tie greatly improved 
the family mansion at Hinton St. (reor^e, 
and must have been rich, though he is said 
to have been in debt both to Henry VII and 
to Henry VIIT. It is for this reason, perhaps, 
that on 30 April 1609 he appears as one who 
was excepted fi;om the general pardon ; he 
was pardoned, however, on 28 Au^. Paulet 
died in 1688. His will is printed in ‘ Testar 
menta Vetusta.’ Ho married, first, Margaret, 
daughter of Sir John Paulet of Nunney 
Gostie, Somerset, and sister of Sir John 
Paulet, mentioned obove (by her he loft no 
issue) ; secondly, Laura, daughter of Wil- 
liam Kellaway of Roeborne, Hampshire. 
Sir Hugh Paulet [q. v.] is said to have been 
his son. 

[Lobtors and Papers, Henry VIII ; Metcalfe’s 
Hnigiits, p. IG ; Collinson's Somoraob, ii. 167 ; 
Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, vii. 
116,146; Nicolas's Toslauionta Vetusta, p. 681 ; 
Letters, &o., of Richard III and Henry VII (Rolls 
Ser),i. 408, 407, ii. 78, 387; Campbaira MnLorinls 
for Iliet, of Henry VII (Rolls Sor.), i. 683,] 

W, A. J. A. 

PAHLBT or POHLBT, SxH AMIAS 
(1636 f-1688), keeper of Mary Queen of 
Scots, bom about 1636, was son of Sir 
Hugh Paulet [q. v.], by his first wife. Ho 
was made his lather's lieutenant in the go- 
vernment of Jersey on 26 April 1669, and 
remained in residence in Jersey for some 
twelve years. A oonviuood puritan through 
life, he distinguished his ruto of the island 
by repressing the practice of the catholic 
relimon, and offered ostentatious protection 
to Huguenot refugees from Franco. With 
Sir Philip Carteret, the native leader among 
the islanders, he was in repeated conliicl. 
On his father's death in 1671 he succeeded 
to the full post of governor; but he soon 
left Jersey and delegated his powers to 
his brother George, who became bailiff in 
1683, and subsequently to his son Anthony. 
His representatives ruled the island with 
greater rigour than he had praotised, and 
their tyranny occasionally drew from him a 
gentle reproof. But although he watched 
with attention the course of events in Jersey 
until his death, other duties compelled him 
to exercise a merely nominal control (cf. 
Momas, pp. 121, 138). 

Paulet was knighted in 1676, and in Sep- 
tember of the samo year left London for 
Paris to fill the important office of ambas- 
sador at the French court. He regarded tho 
movements of the Huguenots with keen 
sympathy, and corresponded with his govern- 
ment copiously, if not enthusiasticuly, on 


the proposal to marry 1 he Duo d’AW^ 
Queen Elizabeth. His Parisian careot 
uneventful, and in November 1579 he 
called. The Earl of Leicester had no hkhT 
for his stern demeanour, but he had ^ * 
pletoljr gained the confldence ofSirFrasril 
Wnlsmghara. On Walsingham’s 
mendation he 


lanes 
, recoin, 
was nominated m Jenm^ 


1686 to the responsible ofiioo of keener 
Mary Queen of Scots, and was made anriw 
councillor. Mary was Queen Elizafeth^ 
prisoner at Tut bury. Sir Ralph Sadler had 
been her latest warder, and Lord St. Mn 
of Bletsoe had been, in the first inrtance 
invited to relieve Sadler. It was only after 
Lord St. John's refusal of the poet that 
Panlet’s name had boon suggested.^ Panlet’s 
instructions, dated 4 March, are not ertant 
but it is known that he was directed to treat 
his prisoner with far greater severity than 
Sadler had employed. Her correspondence 
wos to be more carefully inspected- her 
oppovtunitioB of almsgiving were to undergo 
limitation; she was to he kept in greater 
seclusion, and less regard was to be paid to 
her claims to maintain in her household the 
etiquette of a court. Queen Mary proteated 
against the selection of Paulet; she feared 
his puritanic fervour, and urged that while in 
Pans he had shown moi’kotf hostility to hot 
ogents there [see MouoAif Tuomab, 1643- 
1 006 f]. Elizabeth retorl ed in an autograph 
letter that he had done his duty. 

On 17 April Paulet arrived at Tutbniy, 
and was installed in office. His attitude 
to his prisoner was from the first coniteoiw 
but firm, and her frequent complainta to 
him unmoved, lie took the most minute 
precautions to make hor custody acenre, 
and ho told Walsingham (6 July 1685) 
that whenever an attempt at rescue seemed 
likely to prove successful, he was prepared 
to kill Mary rather than yield her alive 
(Moebih, p. 49). His anxieties were inton- 
silied by Elizabeth's parsimony. He had to 
provide, as a rule, for nearly one hundred and 
twenty-seven persons — Mary's attendants 
numbered fifty-one, and his own retinue, 
including thirty soldiers, consisted of seventy- 
six men. Fi-equently kept without adequate 
supplio^ Paulet advanced large suma of 
money from his own purse, and the govern- 
ment showed no haste in repaying him. At 
the end of 1686 Mary desired a change of 
residence, and Paulet was ordered to remove 
the establishment on 2 Dec. to Chartlsy a 
house belonging to the Earl of Essex. The 
'cost of living pi'oved much higher than at 
Tutbury, and tho difficulty of meeting the 
expenses was greater. In March 1686 Mor- 
gan, Mary’s agent in Paris, wrote urging her 
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tTem^oy all lier powovs of enchantment on 
Paulet; he suggestod that she might pro- 
mUe in tte event of her regaining her 
libertv and influence, to obtain for Paulet a 
oreat increase in his power over Jersey, if 
Lt independent sovereignty. But Paulet 
dficlinedto neglect his duty through ‘hope 
of sain, fear of loss, or any private _i*e8nect 
■fflwtever.’ With the aid of Walsinghom 
and his spies he kept himself accurately in- 
formed as to his prisoner's and her agents’ 
nlota and machinal ions, and he aided in 
arrangements by which the government was 
able to inspect, without her knowledge, oil 
her private correspondence [see Gutobd, 
Gixbebt]. In August ha arranged to send 
her papers to London, and, so as not to excite 
her suspicions, he removed her for a fortnight 
to Sir Welter Aston’s house at Tixall, on 
pretence of enabling her to take part in a 
stag hunt. In her absence from Ohartley 
her coflers ware searched, and their content.^ 
including not only letters but many of her 
jewels, were seised. Early in September, in 
aooordancewith orders from London, Paulet 
took, moreover, possession of his prisoner’s 
money, and on 26th of that month ha 
removed her to Potharingay to stand her triaL 
He acted as a oommieaioner. After her con- 
demnation in October he treated her with far 
less ceremony than before, and m-ged, in 
letters to Walsinghom and Burghley, with, a 
pertinacity that became at times almost gro- 
tesque, the need of executing her without 
delay. In Ifovember Sir Drue Drury was 
associated with him in the oiflee of keeper. 
On 1 Feb. Secretary Davison sent by letter 
to Paulet plain hints that he might safely 
murder Mary privately, and thus relieve 
Queen Elizabeth of the distasteful task of 
signing her death-warrant. Paulet at once 
replied that he could not perform ‘ an act 
which God and the law forbiddeth.’ 

Mary’s execution at Fotheringay on 8 Feb. 
1S86-7 brought Paulet’s duties to on end. 
Elizabeth, who had frequently corresponded 
with him on familiar tevms while he was in 
chow of Mary, expi'essod full satisfaction 
with bi^erformance of his dilHoult task. On 
the St. George’s eve following (22 April) he 
was appointed chancellor of the order of the 
Garter, and held the offioo for ayear. On 14 Jan. 
1687-8 he was lodging in Fleet Street, and 
was corresponding wnth the lord-admiral 
XTottingham respeoting the ‘ right of tenths 
in Jersey [of which he was still governor] 
belonging to the government.’ In February 
and March he was one of four commissioners 
sent to the Low Countries to disoues Ellsea- 
beth's relations with the States-Gonerol. 
On 24 April following he was living at 


Twickenham. On 4 Jan. 1687-8 he attended 
the privy council, and signed orders directing 
catholic rocusants to be dealt with strin- 
gently. He died in London on 26 Sept. 1688, 
and was buried in the church of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields. When that church was 
rebuilt, his remains were removed, togetlier 
with the monument, to the parish church of 
Hinton St. George. 

A manuscript volume containing Sir 
Amias’s letters while he was ambassador in 
France is in the Bodleian Libras, Oxford. 
It was edited in 1866 for the Uozburghe 
Club by Octavius Ogle. The earliest letter is 
dated u'om Tours, 20 May 1677, the last ftom 
Paris, 10 Jan. 1677-8. A second volume of 
Panlet’s letters from France, dating between 
12 Jan. 1677-8 and 29 Aug. 1678, was re- 
cently purchased for the same library, together 
with portions of a third leller-booit contain- 
ing copies of letters written by Paulet when 
he was keeper of Mary Stuart. The last series 
of letters woe printed by Father John Morris 
in the ‘Letter-Book of Sir Amias Poulet,’ 
1874. A further collection of letters —more 
than one hundred in number, but not sup- 

a ing the whole of the correspondence — 
Iressedby Paulet to Sir Bkanois Walsing- 
ham during his attendance on the Scottiim 
queen, are at the Public Becord Office, and 
have been calendared in Thoipe’s ‘ Scottish 
State Papers.’ 

By bis wife Margaret (d, 153G), daughter 
and heir of Anthony Ilervey (d, 1664), a 
catholic gentleman, of Oolumb John’s in 
Devonshire (Mobbib, p. 20), Paulet had three 
sons and three daughters. Hugh (6. 1668), 
the eldest sou, died ^oung, but left behind 
him a memorial of Ms study of French in a 
Ikenoh romance, entitled ‘ L’hietoire de hi 
diicheBBC de Savoye traduitte d’anglois en 
franqovB’ (llarl. MS. 1215). The second 
son. Sir Anthony (1662-1600), was his 
father’s hoir, and, having acted as his father's 
lieutenant in the government of Jersey, be- 
came full governor on Sir Amias's death. 
Itis rule was extremely severe, and his uncle, 
George Paulet, the bailiiF of Jersey, encou- 
raged him in lus autocratic policy. He was 
guardian of Philip de Carteret [q. v.], seigneur 
of St. Onen, who was a minor, and did what 
he could to depress the fortunes of the Car- 
teret family. In 1589 he imprisoned the throe 
jurats of Jersey for disputing his authority. 
In 1690 oomnussioners were sent from Lon- 
don to inquire into the grievances^ of the 
islanders against Sir Anthony and his uncle 
George. Both officers were mlly exonerated 
from blame. Sir Anthony, who was also 
captain of the guard to Queen Elizabeth, 
tod on 22 July 1000, and was buried in the 
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churcli of Ilinton St. George. He married, 
in 1683, Oatheriue, only daughter of Sir 
Henry Norris, baron Norris of Kycote [q. v.l 
She died on 24 March 1001-2, and was buried 
with her husband. Their son was .John Pou- 
lett [q. V.], first baron Poulett. Sir Amine’s 
third son, George (J», 1666), by marriage 
with a distant cousin, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward Paulet, became the owner of Got- 
liurst in Somerset. Of Sir Amins’s daughters, 
Joan married Bobert Ileydon of Bowood, De- 
vonshire; Sarah married Sir Francis Vincent 
of Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey ; and Elizabeth 
died unmarried. 

[Collins’s Pearngo, 1770, iv. 200 sq. b.r. Pou- 
lett ; Latter-book of Sir Amins Poulot, od. 
Morris, 1874; Fronde’s Hist of EngUnil; Col- 
linson’s Ilist. of Somorsat, ii. 167 ; Copy-book of 
Poulet’s Lattors (od. Oglo, Jloxbiirglio Club), 
1860; Falla's Account of Jorbay ; Lo (luesno's 
Constitutional History of Jersey.] S. L. 

PAULET or POWLETT, CHARLES, 
first Duicn op BoT.TOir (1026 P-1099), oldest 
sou of John, fifth marquis of Winchester 
[q. V.], by his flvsl wife, was born about 
1626. lie was elected for Winchester in the 
Convention parliament of 1600, and repre- 
sented Hampshiro from 1601 to 1076, He 
was lord lioutonant of the same county 
from 1007 to 1076, and he succeeded lus 
father ns Marquis of Winchester on 6 March 
1076, and was created a privy councillor 
in 1679. lie did not occupy a prominent place 
in parliament, but at the crisis of Charles IPs 
reign he sided rather strongly with the 
whigs. One of his dominant motives appears 
to have been a violent antipathy to Halifax, 
and when Peterborough, during the debato 
on the exclusion bill, said that it was a case 
in which every man in England was obliged 
to draw sword, ond laid his hand upon 
his own, Bolton got as near ns ho could to 
Halifax, 'boing resolved to make sure of 
him in case any violonce had been ofiered’ 
(BimiraT). Similarly, in 1689, again aiming 
at Halifax, he moved in the House of Lords 
for a committee to examine who had the 
chief hand in the severities and executions 
at the end of Charles IPs reign. Bolton was 
greatly perturbed at the turn aifnirs took 
upon the accession of James II, and was 
much puzzled as to the line of policy that 
he should adopt. As a way out of his per- 
plexity, he seems to have counterfeited a dis- 
ordered mind. This,ho subsoquontlyavowed, 
ho considered the best means ol* security 
against the dangers of the time; but certain 
of tliose who knew him best considered that 
a mcasuro of real insanity was at the bottom 
of hie diplomacy, In the summer of 1087 


Bolton travelled about Englond^withfiT 
coaches and a retinue of one hundred hoK 
men, sleeping during the day, and trivW 
extravagant entertainments at niirht r 
1688 he was one of the lords who ^testeS 
against the corporation net. He bq-T 
bonded with William of Orange, and upon 
his landing took an active side in promoting 
his interost. On 2 .Tan. 1089 ho was one of th 
noblemen who nroseiitod the nonconformirt 
deputation to William at St. James’s (Borpi 
William III, p. 169), and on 9 April in the 
same year he was created Duke of Bobm, 
(ib. p. 209). Tie ivas also restored to hij 
place in the privy council and to tlieloid- 
lioutonancy of Hampshire. 

He did not take a very acthe part in the 
intrigues of William’s court, thouirh llnrl- 
borough is said to have owed his dfsgracein 
1692 to Bolton’s disclosure to tliokmgofa 
conversation he had had with him, Ho was 
profoundly jealoiis_ of Marlboroiigli’s inSu- 
cncc, and communicated this feeling to his 
son, the second duke. Burnet, who hod 
come into close contact with him, and had 
no obvious gi-ounds for hostility, thus sums 
up Bolton’s chnrnotor : ‘ He was a man of a 
strange mixture ; he had the spleen to a high 
degree, and affected an extravagant be- 
luiviour ; for many weoks he would take a 
conceit not to speak one word, nnd at other 
times he would not open his moiilh till such 
on hour of the day, when he thought the air 
was pure ; he changed the day into night, 
ond often hunted by torchlight, ami took all 
sorts of liberties to liimsel:^ many of which 
were very disappiecoblo to Ihoae about hin. 
In the end of King Charles’s time and dur- 
ing King James’s reign he alfucted anappeat- 
anoo of lolly, which afterwards he compared 
to .Tullius Brutus’s behaviour under the 
Tarquins. With nil this ho was a very 
knowing and n very crafty politic man, and 
was an artMflattoroi',whQn that was neces- 
sary to compass his ends, in which he was 
generally succossful j he was a man of pro- 
fuse expenses, and of a most ravenous avarice 
to support that ; and though he ivos much 
hated, yet he carried matters before him with 
such authority and success, that he was in 
all respects iho great riddle of the age’ 
(Buknjit, iv. 403). 

Bolton died at Amport, Hampshire, on 
27 Feb. 1 699, and was buried ot WentlBy, 
Yorkshire. He was twice married : first to 
Ohristian, eldest daughter of John, boron 
Froschoville of Staveloy (she died in childbed 
on 22 May 1663) ; and, secondly, to Mary, 
widow of Henry Carey, styled Jjord Lepping- 
lon, first of the three illegitimate daughters 
of Emmanuel fclorope, earl of Sunderland, 
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by Martha Jeanes, ‘ daughter of a poor 
tavlor living in Turfleld Heath, Buclcmjr- 
iSbirr- {Collect. Topog>-. et Gerual.\ 
oosi". 8he died at Moulina lu 1‘ranoe, on 
1 Nov 1680, leaving two sons— Charles, the 
second duke [q. V.], and Lord William Paulet 
!!^nd three Vughters. The body of the 
second duchess was removed to Weusley and 
buried there. 

rStydges’s Peei-age of England ; Peerage of 
Eniland, 1710 ; O'. E. C.'e Complote Paomga ; 
Doyle’s Baronage of England; Colleotanoa Topo- 
erapbicB et Genaalogiea. i. 228; Macintosh’s 
Hist of the Revolution, p. 190 ; Maophariron'g 
Originiil Papers, passim ; Boyer's Life of Wil- 
liam HI, passim; Luttrsll’s Brief Historical 
Psistinr of State Affairs ; Eerashy’s Diary, p. 
247- Hatton Corroap. (Camden Soc.), ii. 147, 
235 ; Burnet’s Hist, of his own Time.] T. S. 

* PAULET or POWLETT, CHARLES, 
second Ddke op Boitoit (1661-1722), .second 
and eldest surviving son of Oharlcs, first duke 
fq. V.], hy his second wife, Mary, widow of 
Ilenry Corey, lord Leppington, was born in 
1661. He entered parlioment in 1681 as 
member for Hanmahire, and represented that 
county until his father’s death ml690. Afew 
months prior to the Bevolution, being then 
styled Lord 'Wiltshire, he wont over to Hol- 
land, and returned with tho Prince of Orange; 
he was one of the advanced guard who 
entered Exeter with 'Williain in November 
1688 {Bartmmth MSS. f. 192 ; 'WniTTjti!, 
Etaet Diary of the late J3.vpedition of the 
Pritue of Orange), Ho held tho olEco of lord 
chamberlain to the queen from 1089 to 1691 
(Botub, William Hi, p. 200), oud wne hearer 
of the orb at the coronation on 1 1 April 1(S89. 
He was sworn a privy councillor on 3 J une 
1600, and in the Killowin;^ year ho made tho 
campaign of Flanders, taking part in the en- 
gagement of 9 Sept, in that year (lA. p. 323). 
He was one of thelords justices of Ireland from 
1697 to 1600. lie entertained William on 
more than one occasion at Wintou, and seems 
to have stood high in his favour. IBs conso- 
quentdislike for tho Princess Anne was inten- 
sified by jealousy of IhoDuke of Marlborough, 
and he is said, with prohablo truth, to liavo 
been engaged upon an intrigue with tho Duko 
of Newcastle for passing over Anno in the , 
interests of the Princess Sophia (Dartmouth’s 
note on Bubndt, iv, 010). Be was, however, 
soon reconciled to tho new order of things 
upon William’s death, lie wae made warden 
ofthe New Forest on 1 July 1702j and shortly 
afterwards was appointed lord lieutenant of 
the counties of Dorset and Southampton. In 
Apil 1705 he waited on tho queen at Cam- 
bridge, and was made doctor of laws hy the 
university, and in the following September 

vox.. XV. 


he entertained Anne and the young Duke 
of Grloucoster with great pomp at Wintou 
(LT7Tibi!I,l, V. 580), In 1706 he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to treat of the union 
between England and Scotland, and he was 
also on the special committee of twenty-two 
selected by the commissioners in May 1706 
(Boxer, p. 234). In 1708 ho was appointed 

f overnor of the Isle of Wight. Early in 
710 he was much annoyed by tho bestowal 
of the vacant Garter on the Duke of Argyll ; 
but Marlborough, with whom ho had gra- 
dually become reconciled, was able to con- 
ciliate him, and retain his support for the 
war parly. In June of this year he took 
what was generally considered to be the 
unwise step of moving tho House of Lords 
to examine if their privileges were not in- 
vaded hy the action of the queen in sending 
a message to the commons, solely to enable 
her to raise 600,0001. upon the civil list. In 
April 1714 Bollon again signalised himself in 
tho lords hy secondiug the motion putting 
a price upon tho I’rclender's head (ii. p. 684 ; 
Wentworth Papers, p. 305); a few weeks 
afterwards ho signed the protest against the 
Schism Act (Boxnu, ]i. 706 ; Roqers, Pro- 
tests of the Lords, i, 221). After the pro- 
clamation of George I in 1714 Bolton was 
named one of the lords justices, and he 
was installed K.G. on 8 Dec. 1714. From 
this date until his death he 'muddled and 
intrigued’ about the court, where ho was 
usually in liig h favour. He was creal ed lord 
chamhurlnin on 8 J uly 1715, and on 16 April 
1717 he was made lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
He was at Dublin for the opening of the 
Irisli parliament on 1 July 1719, and is said 
to have made an excellent speech (Old- 
UixoE, Hist, of England, p. 083) ; he was, 
however, satirised by Eustace jiudgell in 
his ' Letter to the Lord . . .' in 1719. lie died 
on 21 Jan, 1722 (Hist, Meg, Ohron. Dinry, 
p. 9), and was burled on 1 Fob. at Basing, 
Hampshire. 

Swift, in a note on Maoky’s character, re- 
marked of Bolton that he did not make a 
figure ‘ at court or anywhere else. A great 
booby.' It must be questioned, however, 
whether Swift knew much of him, as in the 
‘Journal 1 o Stella ’ (Letter xxxiii.) he seoms to 
confuse him with his brother, Lord Williom. 
Popo mentioned Bolton to Spence as one of 
those that had the ‘ nobleman look.’ Lady 
Oowper, in her ‘ Diary,' desoribes him more 
specifically as generally to be seen with his 
tongue lolluijg out of bis mouth (p, 164). 
llis general inaptitude for serious business 
impears to he one of the objects of Dr, Josej^ 
Browne’s satire in his ‘Country Parsons 
Advice to the Lord TCeepor,’ 1706. 
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Bolton was three times married : first, on 
7 July 1679, to Margaret 1682), only 
daughter of George, lord Coventry, by whom 
he left no issue; seooni^, to Frances (d. 
1896), daughter of Sir William Bamsden, 
hart., by whom he had two sons, Charles 
[q, V.] and Harry, suocossivoly dukes of 
Bolton, and two daughters ; tlurdly, in 1697, 
at Dublin, to Henrietta Crofts, youngest 
natural daughter of James Soot, duke of 
Monmouth, by Eleanor, yoimger daughter of 
Sir Bobert Needham of Lambeth, and sister 
of Jane Myddelton [q. v.], the famous beauty 
fsee Post Boy, 23 An. 1722). By his third 
wife, who became a lady of the bedchamber 
to the Princess of Wales in 1714, and sur- 
vived until 27 Feb. 1730, he had a son. Lord 
Nassau Paulet, who represented sucoossively 
the county of Southampton and the borough 
of Lyiniiigton in parliament (1714.-1734). 
Tie was on 9 Oct. 1723 appointed auditor- 
general of Ireland, and on 27 May 1726 
created a K.B. He died 011 24 Aug. 1741, 
leaving one son and two daughters. 

Dr. Badoliffe, the celebrated physician, was 
popularly supposed to have been * desperately 
m love ’ with the third wife of the socond 
duke, and ‘he declared, said the gossip.s, that 
he would make her son his heir, upon which 
the Duke of Bolton is not at all alarmed, 
but gives the old amorist an opportunity to 
make his court ’ ( TFe/ttworf/i Papers, p. 97). 
The portrait of the third duchess by Itnellor 
was engraved by Smith in 1703. 

[B^dgps’s Feorago ; G . E. O.’s Ooinpleto Peer- 
age; Lultrell'sBriel Historical Belation, paosim ; 
Boyer's Beign of Queen Anne, paseini ; 

Lady Cowper's Diary; 'WontworthPapors; White 
Eenni tt’s Wisdom of LookinglJackwaids, p. 362 , 
Swift's Works, od. Scott; Duke of Marlborough's 
Letters and Despatches, v. 20 ; Spence’s Anec- 
dotes, p. 286; Pope’s Woiks, od, Eluiu and 
Oonrthope, vii. 184; Bromley's OaUlogne of 
British Portraits ] T. S. 

PAULET or POWLETT, CIIAELES, 
third Dukd oj Boitoit (,1686-1764), eldest 
son of Charles, second duke [q. v.], by his 
second wife, Frances, daughter of Sir William 
Bamsden, was horn on 3 Sept. 1686. lie was 
educated ataprivate schoolin Yorkshire, and 
appears to have been a turbulent youth. In 
1700 his master^ Dr. Bohert Uveoale, wrote 
to his father to inform him that young Lord 
Winchester refused to he governed, absented 
himself from eohool, and by no persuasion 
would be prevailed upon to follow hie 
studies, ‘ but takes what liberty hoe thinks 
fitt upon all occasions ’ (Hist, MfIS. Comm. 
11th Bep, App. vii. 161). He subsequently 
travelled in company with the young Eaw 
of Shofteahury, returning to England in 


August 1704 (LuirBULL, V. 460), and^ 
wards serving as a volunteer in Portugal H 
sat in parliament successively forLvmiTi'nS* 

(170^) ito-™ (iroiioiSS 
marthen (1716-17), Ho was appointed a 
lord of the hedchamhor to the Prince of 
Wales in 1714, and on 3 April I717 u 
was summoned by writ to the House of 
Lords, under the title of Lord Basing. 
writ was thus framed in error for I^'rd St 
John of Basing, one of the Duke of Bolted 
titles, and the error was held by the lord- 
to constitute a new creation. The Paulet 
family thus obtained a barony in fee, hut the 
title became extinct on the death of the 
third duke without logitimole issue in 175] 
In April 1 717 Lord Basing was constituted 
colonel of the royal regiment of hov.iie-guaids. 
On his father’s death in 1722 he succeeded 
to the dukedom. In the same year (10 Oct.) 
he was elected a knight of the Garter, and 
was created warden of the New Forest and 
lord lieutenant of Hampshire. In 172B he 
was appointed constable of the Tower of 
, London, and was ono, of the lords justice- 
I during tho king’s visit to Hanover, Hi 
was an early and persistent opponent of Su 
Bohort Wnlpolo, and was disappointed at 
not gottiug more lucrative appomtmenls on 
tho death of George I. In spite of his op- 
I position, he retaiiiod thuso that he had until 
1733, an anomaly explained by Heivey a; 

' due to the fact of Bolton being 'such u 
fool.’ In .Tune 1733 Wnlpolo made areaohe 
to diveet him of all hie places ; his regiment 
was given to Argyll, the lord-lieutenancy of 
Ilampehiro to Lord Lymin^on, and the 
goveriiorsliip of the Isle of Wight to the 
Uuko of Montagu. Some acrimonious ques- 
lions were asked in tho House of Oommons, 
hut no very keen regrot was probably felt 
if Ilervey’s comments upon him may he 
taken to represent tho views of a majority. 
‘The duko,’ he says, ‘was a dissatisfied 
man, for being as proud os if he had been 
of any conscquoncc, besides what his em- 
ployment e made him, as vain as if he had 
some merit, and as uecoeeitous as if he had 
no estate, so he wae troublesome at couit. 
hated in the country, and bcandolous in his 
regiment.’ The last epithet may be ^eu 
in some measure to apply to hie private 
life, the duke being a notorious buck and 
gallant about town, until in the summer of 
l72S ho was fascinated by the charms of 
Lavinia Fenton [q. v.], the theatrical singer, 
who had taken the town by storm as PoUy 
Peaclmm. The duke’s subjugation is said to 
ha VO beenelTocted during her delireryof the 
song ‘ Oh 1 ponder well, be not severe,’ Swift 
wrote on 8 July 1728 that tho duko had settled 
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uwn iei 400Z. ‘ during pleaBure,’ and 200/. 
fOT the remainder of her life. The duke had 
been married since 1713 to Annie, daughter 
of John Vaughan, third earl of Carbery, by 
Iiie second wife, Anne, daughter of George 
.^ayille, marquis of Halifax. At the dale of 
JLss Fenton^ first triumph over the duke the 
dudiess was still alive ; her friend, Lady 
ilarv Wortley Montagu, described^ her as 

• crammed with virtue and good qualities . . . 

• despised by her husband, and laughed at by 
the public.’ Polly, on the other hand, ‘bred 
in an alehouse and produced on the sta^a, 
found the way to be esteemed. So useful j 
IS early experience ! ’ From the commence- 
ment of this liaison Bolton spent a large 
portion of his time travelling on the conti- 
nent with Miss Fenton, by whom he had 
three sons. In 1761 Warton accompanied 
the duke and his mistress abroad, that lie | 
might be ready to marry them the moment 
the breath was out of the body of the duchess. 
But the lotter lingered, and ‘Warton had, 
much to his regret, to leave the pair, andresign ] 
the hone of pieferment promised to tho divine j 
who should offleiats at tho ceremony. The 
duchess finally died on 20 Sept. 1761, and on 
21 Oct. the duke married Lavinia at Aix in | 
Provence. Several minor places were restored 
to Bolton in 1740 ; in 1742 he was made lord 
lieutenant of the county ofSouthampton, and 
in November 1746, having been promoted 
lieutenant-general, he raised a regiment of 
foot for sorvioe in the rebellion. He was 
not, however, called upon to take the field. 
He died at Tunbridge Wells on 26 Aiig. 
1764, and was buried at Basing. Ho was 
suoceedod in the dukedom by his brother 
Harry, the father of Harry, sixth duke of 
BoltoiHq-v.] The duchess died at Westoomb 
Park, Kent, 24 Jan. 1700, and was buried at 
Greenwich. 

The duke, who was painted by Hogarth 
shortly after bis second marriage, is de- 
scribed by Walpole as a fair, white-wigged, 
old-fashioned gallant. 

[Doyle's OfSoiol Baronage, i, 202 ; Srydges's 
Peerage of Bnglund ; O. IS. C.'s Couiploto 
Peerage; Hervey’s Memoirs of Boign of George 
U, ii. 216, 260; Swift’s Works, ed. Scott; 
luttrell's Brief Hiet, Belation, v. 4G0, 481; 
Horace 'Walpole's Correspondence, ed. Cunning- 
ham, passim; Lady Mary Worlloy Montagtfg 
Works; Maepherson’s Original Papers, ii. 042; 
Cooke's Memoir of Miioklin, 1804, p. 46 ; 
Elwin and Courtliope’s Pope, v. 421; Life of 
larinia Fenton, 1728 ] T. S. 

PAULET, Sib GEOHGE (i. 1608\ go- 
vernor of Derry, was the second son of John, 
second marquis of Winchester, by his wife, 
Elkabeth, eldest daughter of Hobeit, second 


lord Willoughby de Broke. William Paulet, 
third marquis of Winchester [q. v.J, was 
his eldest brother. His contemporaries coll 
George a gentleman of Hampshire, The 
kmg’s letters of 20 and 28 July 1606, direct- 
ing hie appointment to the governorship of 
Derry, say he was ‘ of good sufficiency and 
service in the wan,’ though he had certainly 
not become an eificient soldier. He began nt 
Derry by buying land from the constable. 
Sir Henry Doowra [q.v.J, who had built a 
town there more than thirty years after tho 
destruction of Unndolph’s settlement. Doc- 
wra incurred the hostility of Charles Blount, 
lord Mountjoy, enrl of Devonshire [q. v.l, the 
lord-lieutenant, by taking the part of Sir 
Donnell Ballagh O’Caban [q. vj. Sir Cahir 
O’Dogberty [q. v.], and Sir NiaU Garv O’Don- 
nell [q. V.], whom he thought ill-tveated, 
James I saw Ireland with Devonshire’s eyes, 
who himself desired to rule Ulster through 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel, and without much 
regard to the services or pretensions of minor 
chiefs. Devonshire died 3 April 1606 ; but 
he had previously approved the sale of 
Doewra’s property to Paulet, whom he knew 
well, ’there Wug no longer use for a man 
of war in that place’ (Loowka, p. 282'). 
Doewra accordinglv sold him his house, ten 
quarters of land which he had bought, and 
his company of foot, for much less than the 
house alone had cost him to build. The 
vice-provostship of Derry was thrown in 
without extra charge. The English govern- 
ment wished Doewra to resign Ins patent as 
constable of Lough Foylo, so that Paulet 
should bo appointed in his stead ; but this 
does nnt seem to have been actually done. 

Tho new governor was established at 
Derry in tho early winter of 1606, and on 
20 Fob. following Ohiohester, the new lord 
deputy, told SaUsbury that he was unfit 
for the ])1ace, and that there had been 
many dissensions since bis arrival. He 
was soon at daggers drawn with Dr. George 
Montgomery, the newly made bishop of 
Derry; for he claimed not only tbo see- 
lands, the site of tho ancient cathedral and 
the episcopal palace as part of the property 
bought from Doowra, but even the parish 
church presented by Ibo latter to the towns- 
men, to the builiung of which they had 
all contributed. Nor did he get on bettor 
with the Irish chiefs. Tyrone and Tyrcon- 
nel fled from Ireland early in September 
1607, and it was perhaps natural to suspeqt 
complicity on the part of O’Ooban, who ruled 
the greater part of what ie now Londonderry 
county, ond of O’Doglierty, the chief of Inish- 
owon in co, Donegal. It had been Doewra's 
wise policy to mwe these magnates depend, _ 

u; u 2 
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nu the gOYeinmout, and to free them from 
lire oppression of the now fugitive earls; but 
Paulet knew nothing of the country and 
would not listen to advice. O’Dogherty took 
the opportunity of putting some armed men 
on Tory island, but this seems to have been 
done with the consent of the fe vr inhabitants. 
Sir Bichard Hansard, who commanded at 
Lifford, says that Sir Oahir O’Dogherty left 
Burt Oastle, on Lough Swilly, at the end of 
October to superintend the felling of timber 
for building; that this gave rise to a report 
that he was in rebellion ; and that he then 
began to arm about seventy followers, re- 
furang all recruits from outside his own dis- 
trict. Paulet made an unsuccessful attempt 
to seize Burt in the chiefs absence, and re- 
ported all to Chichester. O’Dogherty re- 
monstrated in a temperate letter, and sub- 
scribed himself ' Your loving friend.’ Paulot 
falsely donied, and in very strong language, 
that he had ever intended to surprise Burt, 
and accused Sir Oahir of treason. O’Do- 
gherty went to Dublin early in December 
and made his excuses to Chichester, who ac- 
cepted thorn, but without much conlidunce. 
On 18 AprE the privy council ordered him 
to be fully restorod to such of his ancestral 
lands ns wore still withheld, but this order 
did not reach the Irish government until he 
was actually in rebellion. 

It has been usually said that O’Dogherty’s 
fatal plunge into open rebellion was caused 
by Paulet’s insults. The ‘Pour Masters’ 
add, and the statement has been often re- 

E eated, that ho struck the Irish chieftain; 

ut this is not mentioned in the 'State 
Papers,’ nor by Doowro. O’Doghorty him- 
self said nothing about it to Captain Ilarto 
when he was making excuses for his seizure 
of Oulmore, and the Irish authorities are 
divided. Bevenge may have been O’Do- 
gherty’s main object, but Paulet’s careless- 
ness invited atta^. Chichester warned him 
repeatedly to post regular sentries and keep 
good watch; but ho neglected to do so, 
wough he had from the first maintained 
that his Irish neighbours could not bo 
trusted. Ilie own men hated him for his 
ill-temper, and despised him for his incom- 
petence. On the night of Monday, 18 April 
1608, O’Dogherty, at the head of fewer than 
a hundred men, seized the outpost at Col- 
more W a treacherous stratagem, and sur- 
mised Derry itself an hour before daybreak. 
Paulet was lolled, and the infant city was 
sacked and burned. Sir Josias Bodley [q. v.l, 
who, however, was not present, repoitod 
that Paulet fell fighting valiantly ; but the 
English government spoke of his cowardice, 
«ad said that he must have perished by the 


executioner had he escaped the sword ^ 
vonshire’s opinion that a man of warw 
not needed at Derry had at least been 
fied. Paulet had been fully warned k 
Hansard, ^o held his own against the 
rebels at Liliord. ^ 

The peerages say Paulet died unmarried, 
but it appears from the ‘ State Papers’ that 
his wife was with him at Derry, and th"^ 
contemporary tract ‘ Newes fromlidand con! 

cerning the late treacherous Action ’(Lon" 

don, 1608) says he had children there'’ also' 
Lady Paulet suflered only a short imml 
sonment with the O’Dogherties ; but her 
husband’s death left her in great poverty 
which was partly relieved out of the Tyrone 
forfeitures. She was alive in 1617, ^ 


[Cal. of Irish State Papers, 1606-17 ; Annuls of 
Ireland, by the Kour Masters, eel. O'Danornn- Sir 
Denry Dooivra’s Narration of the Services done 
by the Army employed to Lough Foyle, 1614 ed 
O’Donovan [Celtic Soc. Miscellany, 1849); Geiald 
Oeoghegan’s notiee of the early Bottlemont of 
Londonderry in Kilkenny ALTchseologicdl So- 
ciety’s Journal, new ser. vols.iv. v. ; O'Snllivnn- 
Beare’s Hist. Catholicm Iborniin Compsndinm 
tom. iv. lib. i. cap. 6 ; Hewos from Ireland eon- 
corning the Into tronoherouB Action, London, 
1608; Collinb’s Fooriige, od. Brydgos, vd. li,' 
Meehan’s Fate and Fortunes of Tyrone end Iji-' 
Connell; Gardiner’s History of England, i. 420, 
421, 420; see art. O’Doqhrbty, SibCauir,] 

B. B-i, 


PAULET or POWLETT, HAERY, 
sixth DuJCJa of Bolton y 7 19-1794), ndmi- 
ral, second son of Harry Paulet, fourth duke 
of Bolton, and nmhow of Oharles Paulet, third 
duke of Bolton [q. v.], was bom in 1719, and 
in August 17S3 entered the navy ns a seWnr 
in the academy in Portsmouth Docknrd. 
On 9 March 1730 he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant, and on 16 July 1740 to 
ho captain of the Port Mahon attached to the 
fleet off Cadiz, under Bear-admirol Bicholns 
Haddock [q. v.] By Haddock he was moved 
in July 17<u to the Oxford of 60guns, which 
ho was still commanding on 11 Feh, 1743-4 
in the action off Toulon. In tho subsequent 
courts-martial liis evidence was strongly 
against Bichard Lestock [q. v.]; he swqio 
positively that Lestock had reofed topsails 
on the morning of the battle, and that he, 
following tho vice-admiral’s motions, had 
done so also. But while Powlett swore that 
tho Oxford roofed topsails because the Bop- 
tune did, Stepney, tho fiop^oaptaln, swore 
that the Neptune did uolhiug of the sort, 
and the Neptune’s captains of the tops agreed 
with him. 

In March 1746 Powlett was appointed to 
tho Sandwich, guardship at Spiluead, and a 
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few monas later to tlie Ruby. In Novem- 
ber 1746 he Tvas appointed to ine Exeter, la 
which he went out to the East Indies, and 
continued there under the admirals Thomas 
Griffin [q-v.] and Edward Boacawen [q. v.] 
On hie return to England in April 1760 he 
bioueht chargee of nueconduct against Grif- 
fin who was tried by court-martial and dis- 
niisatd the service. Grifiin retaliated by lay- 
ing charges of misconduct against Powlett, 
ana acourt-mortial was ordered, which after 
nianydelays assembled onl Sept. 1762. Many 
of the chargee were extremely serious, in- 
cluding misappropriation of stores, not en- 
gaging the enemy and abject cowardice when 
enga^d, as well as gross breaches of disci- 
pline, which ought to have been tried ot once, 
on the spot. After five years Grillin could 
produce no witnesses in support of his ac- 
cusations ; the court had no difficulty in at 
once acquitting Powlett, and there the mat- 
t'GT rested* 

In January 1763 Powlett was appointed 
to the Somerset, guardship at Chatham ; on 
36 Aug. 1754, by the succession of his father 
to the dukedom, die became, by courlosv, Lord 
Harry Powlett ; and on 4 Fob. 1766 ne was 
appomted to the Borlleur of 90 gune, at- 
tached to the grand fleet under Sir Edward 
Hawke, which sailed in July for a cruise to 
the westward. On 22 Aug. Powlett was 
ordered to chase a sail that was seen to the 
south-east i during the night ho lost sight 
of the fleet, and for the next two days cruised 
independently, going on tho26t1i tollawke’e 
rendezvous, mtending to await Hawke’s re- 
turn. But the carpenter reported that the 
stern-post was loose, and was dangerous. 
Powlett ordered the first lieutenant and 
master to examine the defect, and, acting on 
thw rwent, he returned to Spithead, where, 
on 30-^ Oct., he was tried by court-martial 
fer separating from the fleet and for return- 
ing into port. For separating £eom the fleet 
he was admonished, but on the charge of re- 
turning into port ho was acquitted. It was 
afterwards shown by the dockyard officials 
that the carpenter’s report was grossly exag- 
gerated. The admiralty accordingly cashiered 
the carpenter as incompetent ; but public 
opinion, based on sentiment ratbor than on 
evidence, held thot the blame rusted with 
Powlett, and that he was the actual author or 
snggeator of the carpenter's rOTort. Powlett 
■fras thenceforth known as ' Captain Stem- 
post,’ He had no former service : it was 
said that the king agreed with the popular 
notion, 

0n4Junel766Iiewaa promoted to the rank 
of rear-admiral of the white, and on 14 Feb. 
1769 to be vice-admiral of the white. It was re- 


ported thot Boscawen wished him to accom- 
pany him to the Mediterranean, as second in 
command, but that the king would not sanc- 
tion the appointment. From 1762 to 17C5 
he represented Winchester in parliament; 
on 6 Juty 1706, by the death of his elder 
brother, he succeeded as sixth Duke of Bol- 
ton. lie became admiral of the blue on 
18 Oct. 1770, and admiral of the white on 
31 March 1776; but had no further interest 
in naval aflairs, beyond signing and, indeed, 
organising the memorial to the king, pro- 
testing against the court-martial on Kep- 
pel in December 1778. lie was governor of 
the Isle of Wight from 1766 to 1780 ; and 
on 6 April 1782 was again appointed go- 
vernor of the Isle of Wmht and lord lieu- 
tenant of Hampshire. lie died at his seat 
of I-Iackwood in Hampshire, on 26 Dec, 1794. 
He was twice married ; but dying without 
legitimate male i«sue, the title became ex- 
tinct. The name has often been written 
Paulet. The spoiling Powlett is from his 
own signature. 

[Charnock’s Biogr, Nav. v. B ; Doyle’s Baron- 
age; Minutes of Courte-Martial, Commission 
and Warrant Books and other documents in the 
Public Bocord Office. The version of the stern- 
post incident in Johnetone’s Chtysal is a tissue 
of misstatements.] J. K, L. 

PAULET, HARRY (d. 1804), master- 
maiincr, is said to have Wn the master of 
a small vessel trading to Horth America; to 
have been cimtured by Die enemy in 1768, 
and taken to Queboo ; and, being known as a 
good pilot Ibr the St. Lawrence, to have been 
sent a xirisoner to Europe. The ehip in which 
he sailed put into Vigo, and Paulet, being 
allowed acccee to the cabin, laid hold of a 
packet of despatches, caieleBsly left within 
his reach, and dropped overboard. There 
were two English men-of-war in Die river, 
and Paulet, with the packet of despatches in 
his mouth, swam to one of these and was 
token on board. The despatches proved to 
he of groat value, and Paulet was sent with 
a copy of them to Lisbon, and thence in a 
slooi) of war to England. In London he was 
^omined by the authorlDes, and, on the in- 
formation which he gave and that which was 
contained m the despatches, Die expedition 
of 1769 woe orgonised, Paulet heingrewarded 
with ‘ the pay of a lieutenant for Efe.’ Tto 
annuity ofOO/. a year enabled him, it is said, 
to piiroliuse a vessel, in which he ran cargoes 
of brandy from the French coast. On one 
voyage he fell in with the French fleet which 
hod escaped out of Brest ‘ while Howke lay 
coneealed behind the rocks of Dehant.’ Paulet, 
risking his hrnndy for the love of his country, 
ran to find the English fleet, and demanded 
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to speak with the admiral. He was ordered 
on board the flagship, and, having told his 
story, was assured by Hawke that if it was 
true, he would make hie fortune ; if false, he 
would hang him at the yard-arm. The fleet 
then got under way, and Paulet, at his spe- 
cial request, was permitted to stay on board. 
In the battle which followed ho behaved 
with the utmost gallantry, and was sent 
home ‘ rewarded in such a manner as enabled 
him to live happily the remainder of his 
life.’ 

Such is Paulet’s own story, which he very 
probably brought himself, in his old a^, to 
believe. But wherever it can be tested it is 
false, and no part of it can bo accepted as true. 
If, in the end of 1768, the admiralty had had a 
first-rate pilot for the St. Lawrence at their 
disposal, that pilot would have been sent to 
tho St. Lawrence with Saunders ; and, if he 
had been examined either by the admiralty 
or tho secretary of state, there would bo some 
record of the examination; but there isno such 
record. We may be quite sure that if he had 
been^ranted the pay of a lieutenant for life, 
the amount would be charged somewhere ; 
but it does not appear. Again, when Oonflans 
came out of Brest on 14 Nov, 1769, tho Eng^ 
lish fleet was not ‘ concealed behind the rocks 
of Ushaut;’ nor was it over at anchor there. 
Hawke learned of the escape of Conilans from 
the master of a victualler, which, on its way 
from the squadron in Quiberon Bay, saw 
the Erench fleet making for Belle Isle. It is 
barely possible that Paulet was the victualler 
and gave the information. In some way or 
other he certainly made money, and in his 
old age was generous to the poor of his neigh- 
bourhood. He is said to have been an ad- 
mirable narrator of his own adventures or of 
Hawke’s battle. He died in Lambeth in 
1804. 

[dont. Mag. 1804, ii. 601.] J. K. L. 

PAULET or POULET, Siii HUGH (d. 
1672 P), military commander and governor 
of Jersey, born after 1600, is said to have been 
eldest son of Sir Amias Paulet (d. 16S8) 
[q. V.] of Hinton St. George, Somerset, by his 
second wife. A younger brother, John (6. 
1609 P), apparently graduated B. A. at Oxford 
in 1680, became in 1664 the lastBoman catho- 
lic dean of Jersey, and died in 1666 (Fosipb, 
Alumni O.von.') In 1632 Hugh was in tho 
commission of the peace for Somerset (Cal. 
State Papers, Henry VIII, vol, v,. No. IG9d, 
entry ii.); and he was served heir and sole 
executor to his father in 1638, receiving a 
grant of the manor of Sampford-Peverel, 
Devonshire, He was supervisor of the rents 
tif the surrendered abbey of Glastonbury in 


1639, had a pant of Uperoft and Oombe near 
Crewkerne, Somerset, m 1641, and wasshetii 
of that county (with Dorset) m 1636 iRij 
and 1647 (Oollinboh-, ii. 160). On 18 Ot’ 
1687 he was knighted (Mutoaipd, Srmhi ,'. 
cf. Lit. Setnaim of Edward VL pp. 

210). He was invited to Prince EdwaidV 
baptism (SinYi’B, Ecol. Mem, ii, 6) two dav 
later. Inl644hewas treasurer of theEniia 
army at the siege of Boulogne, and iitin- 
guished himself at the capture of the Btev 
on 1 Sept, in the presence of Henry Vlli 
He seems to havo remained at Boulosne 
until 1647 (Cal. <S/aie Papers, 1646-7). Oa 
the aooession of Edward VI he was,' as a 
known supporter of tho protestant cause 
one of those charged by Henry VIII’s exe^ 
enters, on 11 Feb. 1647, with the ‘good 
order of tho shores near unto them in thu 
west ’ (NicnoXiS, op. dt.) In 1649 he uras 
linight-marshal of the army raised by Lord 
Russell to put down tho vising against the 
Reformation changes in the west of England. 
He led the pursuit against the rebels, and 
defeated them finally at King’s Weston, near 
Bristol (HoLTNSirEi), Citron, iii. 1090). In 
1660 he was a commiHHioner to inquirn into 
tho liturgy in the island of Jersey, and to 
put down obits, dispose of church Delia, &c. 
(Lb Qubbhb, p. 148); and was ehortly after- 
wards appointed oaptoin of Jersey and go- 
vernor of Mont Orguoil Castle, in the place 
of Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset, He 
was acting in October 1660 (Cal. State 
Papers, 1647-63), but his patent bears date 
3 May 1661 (RyiiDK, Fwdera, xv. 261), 
This olfice he retained till his death (Eidle 
saysfor twenty-fouryoars) ; but from 26 April 
1669, in which year ho was made vice-pre- 
sident (under Lord Williams) of the 'Welsh 
marches (SiKira, Eeform. i. 23), he per- 
formed his functions through a lieutenant, his 
son Amias (1 680 P-1688) fq. v.] Le Qiieane 
(pp. 165, 184-6, 196) speaks strongly of the 
abuse of power by the Paulet family, but 
appears to rofer less to Sir Hugh than to his 
gi'undson. 

In 1662, when the French protestants sur- 
rendered Havre to Elizabeth, she commis- 
sioned Paulet, being a man of ' wisdom and 
long expurienco,’ to act as adviser to Am- 
brose Dudley, earl of ‘Warwick (q.v.], who 
was to take command of tho garrison and to 
fill tho place of high-marsliM (FoEBES, _ii. 
170). Poulet arrived in the Aide with 
Count Montgomerie and 6,000f. on 17 Dec. 
On 1 April 1663 he conferred unsuccessfully 
with tho rheingravo, was sent to England 
in June, and returned on 14 July with eight 
hundred men from Wiltshire and Glouces- 
tershire. On the 23rd he met the constoble 
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Montmorency, and on 28 July articles for 
rta surrender of Havre were agreed upon. 
On the 29tli the English evacuated Havre, 
1 irin«nff the pestilence with them to Lon- 
don ° Ih November Paulet was one of the 
commissioners to settle the debts incurred 
in the expedition (authorities below). 

Sir Hugh waa knight of the shire for 
Somerset in the parliament which met on 
8 May 1572 ( Wintis, Not. Pari. p. 94), and 
probably died in the following llecember. 
\ tomb in the north aisle of the church at 
Hinton St. George, with the effigies of a 
lady and man in armour, and the inscription 
( jHc iaoet Hugo Poulet miles qui obiit 6 
die Decembris anno Bom. . . ? probably 
commemorates Sir Hugh and his first wife. 
He always signsPoulet — not Paulet, Poulet t, 
or Pawlett, the spelling affected by various 
contemporaries and descendants at Hinton 


St. George. 

He married, about 1628, fivet, Philippa, 
daughter and heiroes of Sir Lewie Pollard 
’■q. v.] of King's Nympton, Devonsliire, j uatice 
of the common pleas, hy whom ho had two 
daughters— Anne (Vinit. of Somerset, 1631, 
ed. Weaver) and J ane (moa-ried to Christopher 
Coideston of Coploston, Devonah'u-o) — and 
tbiw sons; Sir Amios, Nicholas of Minty, 
Gloucestershire, and George, bailiff of Jersey 
ftom 1683 to 1611 (Lit Qubsnb). Before 
December 1660 he man-ied, secondly Eliza- 
beth, daughter of 'Waller Blount of Blount’s 
Hall, Staffordshire, the rich widow of Sir 
Thomas Pope rq-v.J, founder of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. She died without issue in 1693, 
and was buried in Trinity Chapel. With 
her, Sir Hugh visited the college in 1660, 
1566, and 1607, assisted the fellows in a suit 
against Lord Bioh in 1601, and gave 201. 
towards a new garden-wall in 1660. 

[Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, vi, 8-6 ; Ool- 
liuson’s Somerset, ii. 166-7,' authorities cited 
aWs, esp. Stowe, pp. 663-6, and Holinsbod, 
ill. 1026, and 1198-1204; Oal. State Papers, 
as above, and also Benry 'VllI, vole. x. ana 
xi. and Poreign Papers, 1662-3 ; the most 
important of the Havre letleie ore printed in 
Di. P. Potbes's 'PuU View of Public Transact ions 
in the Reign of Elizabeth, vol. ii. with facsimiles 
of signatures; Polio’s Jersey, ed. 1694; Le 
Qnesns’s Constitutional History of Jersey; Bar- 
low’s Peerage, i. 416 ; Letter-book and Copy- 
book of Sir A. Poulet ; Hoyno's Burp hloy Papers, 
p. 407; Accounts of Trinity College, Oxford. 
The most connected account is that given by T. 
Warton (Sir T. Pope, pp. 189-08), but it is very 
inaccurate.] H. E. D. B. 


PAULET, JOHN, fifth Makqttib oif 
'WuroHnsTBE (1698-1676), h irn in 1698, was 
third but eldest surviving son of William, 


fourth mar^is of Winchester {d, 1629), by 
Lucy ((i. lull), second daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Cecil, afterwards second Lord Burghley 
and Earl of Exeter. Prom 1698 until 1624 
he was styled T.jord Paulet. He kept terms 
at Exeter College, Oxford, but did not ma- 
triculate (Foster, Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, 
iii. 1188), and on 7 Deo. 1020 was elected 
M.P. for ,St. Ives, Cornwall. He was sum- 
moned to the House of Lords as Baron St. 
John on 10 Feb. 1624, became captain of 
Netley Castle in 1026, and succeeded to the 
marquisate on 4 Peh. 1029, becoming also 
keeper of Famber Forest, Ilampsbire. In order 
to pay off the debts incurred by hie father’s 
lavish hospitality, he passed many years in 
comparative seclusion. But on 18 Peb, 1039 
he wrote to Secretary Windehank that he 
would be quite ready to attend the king on 
his Scottish expedition ‘with alacrity of 
heart and in the best equipage his fortunes 
would permit’ {Cal. State Papers, Horn. 
1638-9, p. 478). Winobester being a Homan 
catholic, Basing House, Hampshire, his chief 
seat, on every pane of which he had written 
with a diamond ‘ Aimez Loyaut6,’ became at 
the outbreak of the civil war the great re- 
sort of the queen’s friends in south-west 
England, It occurred to the king’s military 
advisers that the house might he fortified 
and garrisoned to much advantage, as it 
commanded the main road fi'om the western 
counties to London. The journal of the 
siege of Basing House forms one of the most 
remarkable features of the civil war. It 
commenced in August 1043, when the whole 
force with which Winchester hod to defend 
it, in addition to his own inexperienced 
people, amounted only to one hundred mus- 
Icetecra sent to him from Oxford on 31 July 
under the command of lieutenant-colonel 
Peake. He eubseqnently received an ad- 
ditional force of 160 men under Colonel 
Kawdon. In this state of comparative weak- 
ness, Basing resisted for more than three 
months the continued attack of the com- 
Wed parhamontary troops of Hampshire 
and Sussex, commanded by five colonels oi 
reputation. The cathollcB at Oxford success- 
fully convoyed provisions to Basing under 
Colonel Gage. An attempt by Lord Edward 
Paulet, Winchester’s youngest brother, then 
serving under him in the house, to betray 
Basing to the enemy was frustrated, and he 
was turned out of tne garrison. On 11 July 
1044 Colonel Morley eummoned Winchester 
to surrender. Upon his refusal the besiegers 
tried to batter down the water-house. Ou 
is July a riiot passed through Winehestor’a 
clothes, and on the 23nd he was struck by a 
boll. A second eummone to surrender was 
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Bont by Colonel Norton on 2 Sept., but was 
at once rejected. About 11 Sept, the garri- 
son was relieved by Colonel Gage, who, being 
met by Lieulenant-colonul Jwnson by llie 
Grange, routed Morley’s and Norton’s men, 
and entered the house. He left with Win- 
chester one hundred of Colonel Hawkins’s 
white-coated men, and, after taking JBosing- 
stoke, sent provisions to Hasmg. Mean- 
while Winchester, with the white-coals and 
others under Major Cuifaud and Captain 
llull, drove the besiegers out of Basing. On 
Id Nov. Gage again arrived at Baaing, and 
on the 17th the siege was raised. Norton 
was succeeded by a stronger force under the 
command of Colonel Ilnrvcy, which liad no 
better fortune. At length Sir William Wal- 
ler advanced against it at the head of seven 
thousand horse and foot. Still Winchester 
contrived to hold out. But after the battle 
of Naaeby, Cromwell marched from Win- 
chester upon Basing, and, after a most obsti- 
nate conttict, took it by storm on 16 Oct. 
1616. Winohester was brought in a prisoner, 
with his house flaming around him. lie 
< broke out and said “ that if the ki^ had 
no more ground in England but Basing 
House, he would adventure it as he did, and 
so maintain it to the uttermost,” comforting 
himself in this matter “ that Basing House 
was called Loyalty ” ’ (Gbbiin, Siat. qfEnffl. 
People, iii. 248). Thenceforward ho was 
called the ‘ great loyalist.’ What remained 
of Basing, which Hugh Peters after its fall 
told the House of Commons ‘would have 
become an emperor to dwell in,’ the parlia- 
mentarians levelled to the ground, after pil- 
laging it of money, jewels, plate, and houso- 
>h(dd stuff to the value, it is said, of 200,000f, 
Winchester was committed to the Tower 
on a charge of high treason on 18 Oct. 1646, 
and his estates were ordered to be sequestered 
^Commons' Journah, iii. 280, iv. 313). An 
•order was made for allowing him 6f. a week 
•out of his property on 16 Jan, 1640 (i6. iv. 
407). Lacly Winchester, who had escaped 
from Basing two days before its fall, was 
sent to join her husband in the Tower on 
31 Jan., and a weekly sum of lOf., after- 
wards increased to 16f., was ordered to be 
paid her for the support of herself and her 
children, with the stipulation that the latter 
wore to bo educated as protestanta (ti. iv. 
426, 726, V. 8, 621), An ordinance for the 
sale of Winchester's land was passed on 
30 Oct. (ib. iv. 710), and by the act of 
16 July 1061 a portion was sold by the 
trustees for the sale of forfeited estates. On 
7 Sept. 1047 Winchester was allowed to 
drink the waters at Epsom, and stayed thoro 
by permission of porfiament for nearly six 


months (ib. v. 294, 422). The House of 
Lords on 30 .Tune 1648 urged the coaij 
to release him on bail in consideration of t; 
bad health (ib. v, 617). In the r 


sent to the king at the Isle of Wight on 
13 Oct. it was expressly stipulated that 
Winchester’s name be oxcepted from poidon 
(Lords’ Journah, x. 648). Ultimately the 
commons resolved on 14 March 1649 not to 
proceed against him for high treason- but 
they ordered liim to bo detained m prison 
and excepted from any composition for hn 
estate (6'o«mona’ Journah, vi. 166). Jh 
January 1666 ho was a prisoner in execution 
in the upper bench for debts amounting to 
2,000/., and he petitioned Cromwell for re- 
lief (dal. Stale Papers, Bom. 1666, pp. 10 , i 
361). The sale of his lands was discontinued 
by order of parliament on 16 March 1660 
(Conumm' Journals, vii. 870), and after the 
Kestoration Winchester roceivod them bask. 
It was proposed on 3 Aug. 1660 to recom- 
pense him for his losses to the amount of 
19,000/. ond damages, subsequently reduced 
to 10,000/., and this was ngreodtoon 2 Julv 
1661, but in the event he was ollowed to go 
unrooompensed. A bill for confirming an 
award for settling difforonoos between him 
end his eldest son, Charles, in regard to the 
estates, was passed in 1663 (ib. vol. viii.j 
Lord^ Journah, xi. 472). 

Winchester retired to his eslalo atEngle- 
flold, Berkshire, which he had acquiieuby 
his second marriage, and passed the re- 
mainder of his life in privacy, dividing hig 
time between agrioulture and literature. He 
greatly enlarged the house, the front of 
which, says Grangor (liiogr. Hist, of &gl, 
2nd edit, ii, 122), bore a beautiful resem- 
blance to a chiu’cli organ, but ‘is now [1776] 
no moro.’ 


Winohestor died at Eiiglcfield on 6 March 
1676, premier marqiiis of England, and was 
buried in the ohurcli there. On the monu- 
ment raised by his wife to hie memory are 
engraved snmo lines by Bryden ( Worh, ed. 
idcott, 1821, xi. 164). lie was married three 
times : first, to Jane (d. 1631), eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas, first viscount Savage, iiy 
whom he had issue Oharlcs^ his successor, 
created first duke of Bolton m 1089, who is 
spparotoly noticed. Milton wrote an epitaph 
ill 1631 on Jano, lady Winoliester; andJames 
Howell, who taught her Spanish, has com- 
memorated her beauty and goodness. ‘Win- 
chester’s second wife was Lady Honora do 
Burgh (161 1-1 602), daughter of Eichaid, 
first oarl of St. Albans and Olanricarde, who 
brought him four sons — of whom two only, 
Johu and Francis, lived to monhood— and 
throo daughters. By his third wife, Isobolla 
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^;;;^r^eond daughter of •William, first 
Stafford, he W no oWten 
Clarendon has celebrated Winchester a 
goodness, piety, and unselfish loyalty in elo- 
Lent and just lanmage. Tk-ee works, 
translated from the French by Winchester, 
are extant: L ‘Devout Entortainmeut of a 
gh^icrinTi Soule,’ by Jacques Hugiies Qiinird, 
l9mo Paris, 1048, done during his imprison- 
ment in the Tower. 2. < The Galleiy of He- 
roick ■VV'omen,’ by Pieiro Le Moyne, a jesuit, 
folio London, 1662, in praise of which James 
Howell wrote some lines (of. his JSpiatola 
Mo-ellants, bk. iv. latter 49). 3. ‘ The Holy 
TTiatniy’ of Nicholas Talon, 4to, London, 
1668. To these works Winchester prefixed 
prefaces, written in simple, unaffected Eng- 
lish end remarkable for their tone of genlla 
piety. In 1668 Sir Balthasar Gerbier v.], 
m dedicating to km a treatise called ' Coun- 
sel and advice to all Builders,’ takea occasion 
to '^'TnmBtid Englefield (or, as ho calls it, 
‘Henfelde’) Housa, of which a description 
will be found in Neale’s ‘ Seats,’ 1828, 2ad j 
ser. Tol. iv. . , . , 

"Vi^inchestei' S portrait has been engraved 
in small oval by Hollar. There is also a 
miniature of him by Peter Oliver, which has 
been engraved by Cooper, and an equestrian 
portn.it oy Adams (Etasb, Cat. of Mngraved 
TortraiU, i. 883, ii, 422). 

(Doyle's OfBcial Baronage, iii. 706 ; Collins's 
Peerage, 1812, ii. 376-80 j Wood’s AthonmOxon. 
ed. Bliss, iii. 1006 ; Claroiidon'a Hub, ed Mao- 
ray; A Description of the Siege of Basing 
Castle, 1846 ; ■woodward's Ifampahire, iii. 247- 
2S6; Will registored in P. O. 0. 29, Dycor; 
Diet, of Arehiteeturo, vi. 8.7 ; Grangar's Biogr. 
Hist, of Engl. 2nd edit. iii. 114 ; Nichols's Pro- 

f resses of .Tames I, i. 262 ; Cal. of Committoe 
)t Advance of Money, pp. 360, 963 ; Lodgu’s 
Portraits, ed. Bobn ; W al pole’s Boyal and Ntmle 
Authors, ed. Park, iii. 146-60 ; Lysoiie’s Magna 
Britannia, ‘BerkBhira,’i.276; Addit. MS. 28672, 1 
ff. 207, 210.] G. G. 

PAULET, LAVINIA, Duonnss oif Bon- 
lOH (1708-1760). [See Euiraoir.] 

PAULET, PAWLET, or POULBT, 
WILLIAM, first MAnauis oi WnrounsTnu 
(1486 P-1672), was eldest son of Sir John 
Paulet of Basing, near Basingstoko in 
Hampshire, the head of a younger branch of 
an ancient Somerset family seated in the 
fourteenth century at Pawlel or Paulet and 
Hoad, plosa to Bridgwater (Ootriirsoir, ii. 
166, iii. 74). William’s great-grandfather 
acquired^ the Hampshire eetates by his mar- 
riage with Constance, granddaughter and 
coheiress of Thomas Poynings, baron St. 
J ohn of Basing (A 1428). Hinton St. George, 
near Orewkeine, became from the middle of 


the fifteenth century the cMef residence of 
the elder branch, to which belong Sir Amias 
Paulet [q. v.] and the present Earl Poulett. 

Paulevs father held a command against 
the Cornish rebels in 1497, and died after 
1519 (Oatluv, p. 10 ; cf. BiioEsn;, p. 19 ; 
BuaDALE, ii. 376). Ilis monument remains 
in Basing church, lie married his cousin 
Alice (or Elizabeth ?), daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Paulet, the first holder of Hinton St. 
George (cf. Notet and Queries, 6th ser. viii. 
135). William, their eldest sou, was born, 
according to Doyle [OMoial Baronagi), in 
1485; Brooke, followed by Dugdale, says 
1483; while Camden (p. 229) asserts that he 
was ninety-seven at his death, which would 
place his birth in 1474 or 1476. 

Paulet was sheriff of Hampshire in 1612, 
1619, 1623, and again in 1627 (Betters and 
Papers). Knighted before the end of 1626, 
he was appointed master of the kbg’s wards 
in November of the next year with Thomas 
Englefield (ib. iv. 2009, 2673). He appears 
in tlie privy council in the same year (if>. iv. 
3006). In the Heformation parliament 
of 1629-36 he sat as knight of the shire 
for llampshii-o. Created • surveyor of the 
king’s widows and governor of all idiots and 
naturals in the king’s hands' in 1681, k 
became comptroller of the royal household 
in May 1682, and a few months later joint- 
master of the royal woods with Thomas 
Cromwell (I'i. v. 80j 1009, 1649). Now or 
inter he held the offices ox high steward of 
St. Switkn’s Priory, Winchester, steward 
of Shene Priory, Dorset, and keeper (1636) 
of Pamher Forest, near Basiugstoke (ib, x. 
S02). In the summer of 1633 Paulet went 
to France as a member of tho embassy wkch 
the Duke of Norfolk took over to join 
Francis I in a proposed interview with the 
pope, and k^t Cromwell informed of its pro- 
gress. But element’s fulmination against the 
divorce pronounced by Cranmer caused their 
recall (ib. vi. 891, 661, 830; Chron. of Calais, 
p. 44). On his return he was charged with 
tho unpleasant task of notifying the king’s 
orders to his disenrdedwife and daughter, lie 
was ono of the judges of Fisher and More in 
the summer of 1635, and of Anno Boloyn’s 
supposed accomplices in May 1536. 

When the pilgrimage of grace broke out in 
tho autumn, Paulet look joint charge of the 
m nalors of the royal forces, and himself raised 
two hundred men. The rebels complaming 
of the exclusion of noblemen from the kings 
council, Henry reminded thorn of the presence 
of Paulet and others (Letters and Papers, xi. 
9B7,xii.pt.i.l013). Li carrying out his royal 
muster’s oommonds he was not, it would ap- 
pear, unnecessarily harsh. Aime Bolayn ex- 
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cepted him from her complaints against tho scruplB to take out a license for himsHlfT' 
council; ‘ the controller,’ she admitted, ‘ was wife, and twelve friends to eat flesh in l 
a very gentleman ’ (ib, x. 707). His services and on fast doys (Fcodera, xv. 329). ^ * 
did not go unrewarded. Tho king visited his did him an injustice when he accused 
‘ poor house ’ at Basing in October 1636 (ib. of having been a prime party to Northu 
ix. (i.S9). The site and other possessions of berland’s attempt to change the order of tb' 

Netley A.bbay, near Southam^tonj were succession. _ Hewas, on tho contrary, stroiul 

granted to him in August 1633 (tb, xi. 886). opposed to it ; and oven after he had bant W 
lie aetod as treasurer of the household from others, before the imperious will of the did * 
October 1637 to March 1630, when the old and signed tho letters patent of 21 J™ ’ 
St. John peerage was recreated in his favour, 1668, ho did not cease to urge in the ooimcd 

but without the designation ‘of Basing’ the superior claim of the original act of sue. 

(Ootjuthopb). Tho new peer became tho cession (FBOtrnjj, v. 162, 108). 
first master of Henry VIIFs court of wards After the death of the young king and 
and liveries in 1640, knight of the fl-artor in the proclamation of Queen Jane, Winobester 
1643 (April), and, two years later, governor delivered tho crown jewels to the latter on 

of Portsmouth. Appointed lord chamber- 12 July. According to the Venetian Badoato 
lain of tho household in May 1643, ho was ho made her very indignant by informing her 
great master (i.e. lord steward) of the same of Northumberland’s intention to have her 
from 1646 to 1660 (Maomrir, p. xiv). A husband crowned as well (fi. v. 190). But 
year before tho king’s death he became lord ■Winchester and several other lords were only 
president of the council, and was nominated waiting until they could safely turn against 
in Henry’s will one of the eighteen execu- the duke. The day after he left London to 
t ors who were to act as a council of regency bring in Mary (163 nly) they mads a vain at- 
during his son’s minority. tempt to get away from the ^o we^ where they 

Under Somerset, St. John was for a few were watched by the garrison NorthumbeN 
months in 1647 keeper of tho great seal. IIo land had placed' thero ; Winchester made an 
joined in overthrowing tho protector, and, excusetogotohishouse, butwasasntlbrand 
five days after parliament had deposed Somor- brought back at midnight. On the 10th, how- 
sot, was created (19 Jon. 1660) earl of Wilt- ovor,aflorthe arrival of news of Northnmber- 
Bhire,inwhiehcountyhehadesltttea(FnotrDB, land’s ill-success, the lords contrived to get 
iv. 498). The while stolT laid down by So- away bo Baynard’s Oaslie, and, after a Imrf 
merset was given to tho new carl, who eon- deliberation, proclaimed Queen Mary. She 
trivedtoremainlordtreasureruntilhisdeath, confirmed him in aU his ollices, to wUoh m 
twenty-two years later. Warwick succeeded March 1666 that of lord privy seal was added, 
to his old oillceB of g^eat master of the and thoroughly appreciated his care and vigi- 
household and lord president of tho council lance in the management of her exchequer. 
(MacTiTiv, pp. xiv-xv). Though Wiltshfre He gave a generm support to Gardiner in 
was not, like Northampton and Herbert, pro- the House of Lords, and did not refuse to 
minentlyidentifled withWarwick,heroceived convoy Elizabeth to tho Tower, It wasSus- 
a further advance in the peerage on tho final sox, however, and not ho, who geuetouely 
fall of Somerset. On 11 Oct. 1661, the same tooktlieriskof giving hertimetomakealast 
day that Warwick became duke of Northum- appeal to her sister (ib, vi. 379). So firmly 
berland, he was created marquis of Win- was Winchester convinced of the impolicy' 
Chester (Journal of Edward VI, p. 47 ; Cal. of her Spanish marriage, that even after it 
iSfate Papers, ed. Lemon, p. 86 ; Dugdale, fol- was approved he wasneord to swear that 
lowed by Oourthope and Doyle, gives 12 Oct.) he would set upon Philip when he landed 
Six weeks later he acted as lord stewai’d at (Feoudb,v.S 12). But he was rapidly brougk 
the trial of Somerset. to acquiesce in its accomplishment, and en- 

Oareful as Winchester was to trim his sails tertained Philip and Mary at Basing on the 
to the prevailing wind, the protestants did day after their wedding, 
not trust him. Knox, unless he exaggerates, On Mary’s death Winchester rode through 
boldlydenounced him in his lastsermon before London with the proclamation of her suo- 
Edward VI as the ‘ crafty fox Shebna unto cessor, and, in spite of his advanced age, 
good King Ezekias sometime comptroller and obtained confirmation in the onorons oince 
tlien treasurer’ (S teypu, iv. 71). of troasuror, and acted as spenker of the 

Northumberland and Winchoster, Knox telle TIouso of Lords in the parliaments of 1669 
us, ruled all the court, tho former by stout and 1660, showing no signs of diminished 
rouragp and proudness of stomach, the latter vigour. Ilo voted in the small minority 
by counsel and wit. ’Though the reformers : against any alteration of the church services, 
considered him a papist, Winchester did not j but did not carry his opposition further; 
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archbishop of York, and Thirlby, 
WpTiob of Ely, -were deprived at his house m 
Km Friars (ib. vi. 1 W ; Maohtit. p. 203). 
For some years he was on excellent terms 
with Cecil, to whom he wrote, after an Eng- 
lish reverse before Leith in May 1660, that 
‘worldly things would sometimes fall out 
contrary, but if quietly taken could be quietly 
amended’ (Fbotoh, vi. 370). Three months , 
later, when the queen visited nim at Basing, 
he sent the secretary warning against certain 
‘hact counsels’ about the queen (ib. vi. 413). 
Elizabeth was so pleased with the good cheer 



lord treasurer were 

find it in my heart to have him for a husband 
before any man in England ’ (STnrPB, Airnab, 
i. 867). Two years later, when she was be- 
lieved to be dying, Winohester persuaded 
the founoil to agree to submit the rival 
clwmsto the succession to the crown lawyers 
and judges, and to stand hy thsir decision 
('Fhotim, vi. 680). He was opposed (o all 
extremes. Li 1661, whan there was danger 
of a Spanish alliance to cover a uniou between 
the queen and Dudley, he supported the 
countei^proposal of alliance with the French 
Calvinists, but seven years later ho depre- 
cated any such championship of proteetantism 
abroad os might lead to a breach with Spain, 
and recommended that the Duke of A.lva 
should be allowed to procure clothes and 
food for his soldiers in England, ‘ that he 
might bs ready far her grace when he might 
do her any service’ (tb, vi. 401, viii. 446). 
He dishkod the turn Oecil was endeavouring 
to gjvB to English policy, and he was in 
swupthy with, if he was not a party to, 
taemtrigaes of 166U against the secretary 
(Oaubbk, p, 161). 

Winchester was still in homese when be 
died, a ve^ old man, at Basing House on 
10 Mandi 1672. Hie tomb remains on the 
south side of the chancel of Basing ohuroh, 
Winchestor was twice married, and lived to 
see lOS of hie own descendants (ib . ) His first 
wife was Elizabeth (d. 26 Dec. 1668), daugh- 
ter of Sir William Oapel, lord mayor of 
London in 1603, by whom he had four sons— 

(1) John, second marquis of Winohester j 

(2) Thomas ; (3) Ohodiok, govemor of SoutU- 
amptonunder Mary and Elizabeth; (4) Giles 
— and four danghtera : Elizabeth, Margaret, 
Margerie. and Eleanor, the lost of whom 
married Sir Bichard Pocksall, master of the 
buckhounds, and died on 26 Sept. 1668 
(MAOHrsT, p. 307 ; DnanAiiB, ii. 877). By 
his second wife, Winifrid, daughter of Sir 
John Bruges, alderman of London, and widow 
of Sir Bichard Sackvillo, chancellor of the 


exchequer, he left no issue. She died in 
1686. 

Sir Robert Naunton [q. v.], in his reminis- 
cences of Elizabethau statesmen (he was nine 
years old at Winchester’s death), reports that 
m his old age he was quite frank with his 
intimates on the secret of the success with 
which he had weathered the revolutions of 
four reigns. ‘ Qnestioned how he had stood 
up for thirty years together amidst the 
changes and ruins of so many ohancellors 
and great personages," Why,” quoth the mar- 
quiR, "ortus sum e salice non ex querou." 
And truly it seems the old man had taught 
them all, especially William, earl of Pem- 
broke’ (Fragmenta Regalia, p. 96). 

Winchester rebuilt Basing House, which 
he obtained license to fortify in 1681, on so 
princely a scale that, accor jiug to Camden, 
his posterity were forced to pull down a part 
of it. An engi'iiviug of tbe mansion mter 
the famous siege is given in Baigent (p. 428). 
TIte marquis was one of those who sent out 
the expedition of OhanoeUor and Willoughby 
to northern seas in 1663, and became a 
member of tbe Muscovy Company inoorpo- 
raled under Mary (Calendar of State Papers, 
od. Lemon, p. 66 j Stbitpd, Memorials, r. 
620). A portrait by a painter unlmown 
is engraven in Doyle’s ‘Offioial Baronage,' 
and another, which represents him with the 
treasurer’s white staff, in Walpole’s edition 
of Naunton (p. 103), from a painting also, it 
would seem, unassigned, in Bing’s College, 
Cambridge. Two portraits are mentioned 
in the catalogue of the Tudor exhibition 
(Nos. 323, 348), in both of which he grasps 
the white stoJl’. If the latter, which is in 
the Duke of Northumberland’s collection, is 
correctly described, its ascription to Holbein 
mast be erroneous, as he did not become 
treasurer until 1660, and the artist died in 
1643. 

[Gal. of Letters and Papers of tbe Beign of 
Henry VIII, ed. Browir and Gairdner; Col. of 
Dorn. State Papers, 1947-80, ed. B, Lemon; 
Bymor’s Poodera, original edition ; Strype’s Me- 
morials and A.nnalB, Clarendon Press edition; 
Camden's Annalos Beram Anglioarum regnante 
Elizabetha, ed- 1616; Nannton's Fragraenln 
Bomilia, ed.,'vrith llentener’s Travels, by Horace 
■Wiupolo in 1707 ; Machyn's Diaryj the Chronide 
of Calais, and Wriotheslsy's Chronicle, published 
by the Camden See. ; Fronde’s Hist, ofEngland ; 
Oollinson’s Hist, of Somerset ; Baigent and Mil- 
lard’s Hist, of Basingstoke ; Cayley's Architec- 
tural Memoir of Old Basing Church, including 
Armorials and Monnments of the Panlot Femily, 
by S. J. Salter (Basingstoke, 1891); Brooke's 
Catalogue of Nobility, 1619; Dugdale’sBarona^e ; 
Courthopo’s Historic Peerage, andHoyle’sCfflcia) 
Baronage,] J. T-r. 
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PAULET, WILLIAM, third MiKauis 
01 ' WiNOHEsnsE (1606 f-loOS), son of John 
Paulet, second marquis, and OTandson of 
William Fanlot, drat marquis Tq. v.], was 
born before 1680 and linighted before 1560. 
lie served os high sheriff for Hampshire in 
1600, as joint commissioner of musters and 
joint lord-lieutenant for Dorset in 1609-70. 
Doyle says he became member of parliament 
for' Dorset in 1671; but no parliament was 
elected or sat in that year, and Paulet’s 
name does not appear in the oflieittl rotuims 
of the lower house in any other parliament. 
In 1672 he was summoned to the house of 
lords as Baron St. John, ond on 4 Nov. 1670 
he succeeded his father as third hlnrqnis of 
Winohestar. lie was not salisfiod with hi.s 
father's will, and complained of the disposal 
of the family properly duo to the influenco 
of his grandfather’s widow, Winifrid (<f. 
1686). In 1680 he becamo lord-lieutenant 
of Dorset, and in October 1686 was one of 
the commissioners appointed to try Mary 
Queen of Scots ; he was lord steward for her 
funeral on 1 Aug. 1687. In 1696 ho was 
lord-lieutenant for Hamphire, and in 1697 
first commissioner for ecclebiastical causes in 
the diocese of Winchesler. lie died on 
24 Nov. 1698, having married, before 1660, 
Agnes, daughter of William, first lord 
Howard of Effingham [q. v.] ; with her his 
relations wore not entirely harmonious, and 
on one occasion it was only by the inter- 
cession of the queen that a reconciliation 
was ofTeclcd (Chi. State Pajiers, Dom. Ser, 
1647-80, p. 634, &c.) He was succeeded 
by his eldest son William, fourth marquis, 
whose son John, fifth marquis, is separately 
noticed. 

Paidet’s claim to remembrance rests on a 
curious little work, outitlod ‘The Lord 
Marquesldlenea : conteining manifold matter 
of acceptable devise, as sage senlenccs, pru- 
dent precepts, &c.,’ London, Arnold Hatfiold, 
1686, 4to ; prefixed to it is a dedicat ion to tho 
queen and a remarkable acrostic of six Latin 
verses, which, says Collier, ‘ must have 
cost the writer immense ingenuity in the 
composition ; ’ the first letl ors of tho six linos 
form the word ‘regina,’ the last letters 
* nostra ’ and tho initials of the words in the 
Inst line ‘Angliro.’ Copies of this edition 
arc in the Bridgewater collection and in tho 
British Museum and Bodleian Libraries, and 
Collier had heard of a fourth^ but they ore 
extremely rave. A second edition appeared 
in 1587, a copy of which is in tho British 
Museum Library. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Oal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1647-08, passim; Cotton MS. Jnlins 0. 
ili, ; Peerogos by Doyle, Brydges, and Collins ; 


Collier's Bibliogv. Ace. of Early Entri. 
p. xix, Tol. ii. p. 1 32 ; Bodleian Cat.)'’ ' A. i p*" ’ 

PAULET, Loud WILLIAM fifini 
1893), field-marshal, fourlli son of Chatk 
Tngoldsby Paulet, lliirteentb marquh of 
Winchester, and his wife Anne, secoinl 
daughter of .John Andrews of ShotnoyHall 
Northumhorlaud, was born 7 July’ W 
After being educated at Eton, where li 
name oppoars in the fifth form in tV 
school lists of 1820, he was appomted 
ensign in the 86th light infantry on 1 Pst 
1821. On 23 Aug. 1822 he was made £ 
tenant in the 7th fusiliers, purehased an 
unattached company 12 Feb. 1826, and er- 
changed to the Slstfusiliers. On 10Sept.l830 
ho becamo major 68th light infantry and 
lieutenant-colonel 21 April 1843, serviar 
with tho regiment at Gibraltar, in the West 
Indies, North America, and at home until 
SI Doe. 1848, when ho exchanged to half-pay 

unattached. Becoming brevetoolonel20June 
1864, he went to tho Crimea as assistant 
adjutant-general of the cavalry division 
under Lord Lucan, and was present at the 
Alma, Balaklava (whore he was with Lord 
Lucan throughout tho day, and had hie hat 
carried off by a shot), Inkerman, and before 
Sevaatopol, On 28 Nov. 1864 Lord Baglan 
appointed him to command ‘ on tho Bos- 
phorus, at Gallipoli, and tho Dnrdanellee,’ 
where tho overcrowded hospitals, in which 
Miss Nightingale and her band of muses 
Lad begun their labours three weeks More, 
were much in need of nn experienced oicet 
in chief command. This post was held by 
him until after the fall of Sevastopol, when 
he succeeded to the command of the light 
division in tho Orimea, which he retained 
until the evacuation (C.B. medol and clasps, 
ofiicor of the Legion of Honour, third dasi 
of tho Medjidie, and Sardinian and Turkish 
medals). 

Paulet was one of tho first officers ap- 
ohited to a command at Aldorsliol, where 
0 commanded the let brigade from 1866 to 
1860, becoming a major-general meanwhile 
on 13 June 1868. ' 11c commanded the 
soutli-westem district, with headquarters at 
Portsmouth, from 1860 to 1 865. He was 'madi' 
K.O.B. in 1866, niid a lieutenant-general 
8 Dec. 1867 ; was adjutant-general of the 
forces from 1866 to 1870, was made G.C.B. 
in 1870, general 7 Got. 1874, and fleld- 
marshol 10 J uly 1886. After a short period 
as colonel 87th fusiliers, Paulet was ap- 
pointed, on 9 April 1864, colonel of hia old 
rogiment, the 68th (now 1 si Durham light 
infantry), in tho welfare and interests oi 
which ho novor ceased to oxort his active 
iuilueuce. Ho died 10 May 1803. 
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TFoittir s ir«.-.6e, under ‘ Winchester ; ’ UArt’a 
. *■ -TUts* KiBftlako’s Invasion of the Orimoa 
Times, 10 May 1803; Broad 


Bi'itinh eooleaias- 
M first mentioned in the 'Life of St. 
David,’ by Ehygyfaroh (rf. 1099), aa that 
Iimt’s early teacher. lie is deaoribed as a 
Wshot), a ‘ aoriba,’ and a pupil of i^rmanus, 
living 08 an anchorite upon an island. He 
was cured of blindness by St. David, and at 
,I,P svBod of Brefi was the person who aug- 


lU# J-lio JH.S.O iiamw 

■ uuet Landavensis,’ written probably about 
1180 sends Teilo also to ‘Paulinus’ for in- 
struction and malrea David ono of his fellow- 
nuuils. Pughe (Cambrian Jiionraphy) and 
others' identify Paulinus with the Pawin^n 
of Manaw in the north, who was the father 
of the Anglesey saints Peulnn, Gwyngenau, 
and Gwentaen (Myvyrian Archaiology, 2nd 
edit., pp. 436, 439) ! they also locate him at 
Tv Gwyn or Dof or WhiUand, Cormarthon- 
sliire, oil the outhority of notices in the 
(llamoriran copies of the ‘ Gonealogies of the 
Saints' (lofo MSS. 112, 114, 139). With 
much more probability he is identified with 
the Paulinus of an early iiiaoribod stono 
found et Pantypolion in tba parish of Onio, 
Catmarthenshii'e, and now Sept at Dolau 
Oothi in the same neighbourhood. The in- 
scription read in the time of Bishop Gibson 
— ‘Servatur fldrai patrieq semper amator hie 
paulinnsiacit oultorpiontisimus roqvi’ (WnsT- 
woos, Lapidarium Wallio!, 1870-9, p. 79). 
Paulinus IS the patron saint of Llangors, 
Breoknookshire, and of Oapel Poulin (or 
Capel Ystradilin), a chapel of Llaiidiugad, 
Carmarthenshire j the latter is possibly meant 
by the ‘ Oapelln Banoli Paulini ’ of an agree- 
ment os to tithes drawn up in 1339 between 
the abbey of Strata Florida and the olorgy 
of the diocese of St. David’s (WitMAifs, 
Strata Florida, 1889, p, li). According to 
Rees (IPefaA Saints, p. 188), Paulinus was 
commemorated under the title ‘PolinFsgob’ 
on 22 Nov. 


[Authoriiies cited.] 1. E. £,. 

PAULINUS (if. 644), archbishop or bishop 
of York, was a Roman (Carmen de Fontv- 
jfiedm Eeeleaia Fboraoenaia, 11. 136-6), and, 
it is said, a monk of the monastery of St. An- 
drew at l^mo (Acta 8S. JBollmd. Oct. v. 104), 
He was sent by Pope Gregory the Groat, 
together with MeUitus [q. vT], .Tustus [^v.], 
and others, to join Augustine [q. v.] in Eng- 
land in 601. They carried commendatory 
letters to the bishops of the cities in GatU 


through which they would pans on their 
way, and to the kings and queens of the 
Franks, and brought with them a pall for 
Augustine, answers to questions that he had 
laid before the pope, and directions concern- 
ing the establishment of secs in England, in 
which York was named as the future head 
of the northern province. Paulinus (though 
he may hare been scut on a mission to East 
Anglia some time before 616) appears to have 
generally remained in Kent until 62 6. In that 

? 'ear Edwin or Eadwine [q. v.], king of the 
Northumbrians, who was then a pagan, ob- 
tained from Eadbald [q. v.], king of Kent, 
permission to marry his sister Ethelburga or 
ADthelburh [q. v.] ; ha promised to do nothing 
against his bride’s religion, and to grant free- 
dom of worship to her and to any attendants, 

E riests, or ministers that she might bring with 
er, and declared that he would not rcnise to 
embrace Christianity if, on evamination, it 
should appear to his counsellors to be more 
pleasing to God than his own religion. It was 
detormiued t o send Paulinus with ASlIielbiirl i 
and her attendants, that ho might by daily ex- 
hortation and celebration of the snciaments 
strengthen them in the faith and keep them 
from the contamination of heathonism, and 
ho was therefore ordained bishop by Arch- 
bishop Justus on 21 July. At the North- 
umbrian court he both ministered to those 
who had come with liim and strove to con- 
vert others. For some time the pagans re- 
sisted his exhortations. Eadwine's escape 
from an attempt to aRsiiBsmalo him on 
17 April 620, and the danger of his queen 
in childbirlh, inclined him to listen to the 
words of PanlinuB, and ho promised the 
bishop that if ho obtained victory over his 
enemies, and his qneeii was spared, he would 
occQpt Christianity, and ns an assurance he 
allowed the bishop to baptise his newly 
born daughter, Eanfiied [q. v.1, and eleven 
mcinboi'B of his household with her, on Whit- 
Sundoy, 8 Juno (Uistwia JEcoleiiastiea, ii. 
c, D), or more probably on the eye of tbal: 
festival (Bbioiit). Nevertheless the king 
delayed bis conversion, until Paulinus one 
day placed his hand upon his head and asked 
him if ho remomhored that sign. The ques- , 
tion referred to an incident in tiie earlier 
life of Eodwino [see under Enwiir], when, 
during his residence at Iliedwald’s court, a 
man like Paulinus appeared to Mm at a 
moment of imminent danger, promised him 
deliverance, kingsMp, and power, and re- 
oeivod from him in return a promise of 
ohedionoe to bo claimod by the sign that 
Paulinus at length gave the Idiig, This iu- 
oideut is explained by some as a droani 
(Lihoabd, e. 2); others suppose that the 
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stranger who appeared to Eadwiue was some 
Christian of Ecedwald’s court known to 
Paulinus (Ohueton, Barly English Church, 
p. 66), and others that he was Paulinus 
in person ([Eiiirii, p. 38) ; if the lost view is 
accepted, the appearance of Paulinus at tho 
Eas^Anglian courl^ which must be dated, 
before 616, would imply that he was then 
on a mission to that kingdom, undertaken 
possibly to reclaim Rredwald, who had fallen 
from the faith (II/lPDAH' and SiTrana, iii. 76). 
Eadwine recognised tho sign, declared his 
willingness to adopt Christianity, and his 
witan having pronounced in favour of the 
change at a meeting held at Goodmanham, 
about twenty miles from York, he and his 
nobles openly professed their acceptance of 
the teaching of Paulinus, and sanctioned the 
destruction of the idolatrous temples and 
altars. A wooden church was hastily raised 
■at York and dedicated to St, Peter, and thero 
Paulinus instructud theking as a catechumen, 
and, on Easter day, 12 April 627, baptised 
him and many other noble persons, among 
whom were two of the king's sons. Welsh 
writers represent Eadwine and his people as 
having been baptised by a British priest 
named Rhun or Rum, sou of Urligen, or 
Urien (Ninrifiua, p. 64) Anmdes Cmnbr. 
an. 182, i.e. A.i). 626) [see under Edwin], and 
it has consequently been supposed that Pau- 
Unus was a Briton by birth, who had resided 
in Rome, and had been sent thence by Gre- 
gory to assist in the conversion of the Eng- 
lish (II0D6BON Hindd, Iliatory (f Northumr- 
herland, i. 77 j Raind, p. 36). This is, how- 
ever, more supposition, and is untenable 
(IIaddan and STiJDflS, iii. 76). 

In accordance with a grant of Eadwine, 
Paulinus carried out the ordinance of Pope 
Gregory by establishing his episcopal see at 
York. At his bidding, the foundations woro 
laid of a stone church, which was built in 
the form of a square, with tho littlo wooden 
church preserved in the middle of it ) tho 
walls were not raised to their full height in 
his time. He laboured unceasingly in jireach- 
ing and baptising the people, moving about 
from one part of Eadwine’s dominions to 
, another, and everywhere mi eting with signal 
success. On one occasion he visited Augo- 
frin or Ycavering, in tho present Northum- 
berland, then a royal residence, and re- 
mained thero with the king and queen for 
thirty-six days, from morning till evening 
instructing and baptising the people, who 
flocked to him in great numbers, and were, 
after preparation, baptised in the river Glen, 
a tributary of the Till. Anotlior visit to 
Bernicia is commemorated by tho name of 
'Pallinsburn or Pallingsburn in the same 


county. Deira, where he used tor^ 
with the king, was the chief scene of\b 
labours, and ho was wont to baptise his con 
verts in the Swale above Catteriok BrWm 
in the NorthRidingof Yorkshire. Ho iaX 
believed to have preached at DewshutT^ 
the West Riding, and at Easlngwold in’tS 
North Riding. At Dewsbury there was m 
Camden’s time, a cross with the inscriotioa 
'Ilic Paulinus prredioavit et eelebraur’ 
(Briiannia, col. 709) ; a successor to thi 
cross was destroyed in 1812 (Whitakir)' 
Ifis custom was to preach in the open air 
and near some river, brook, or lake, that 
served for baptisms, and his woilt was 
simply ono of foundation. Throughout the 
whole of Bernicia there was not,in histme 
a single church, altar, or cross, and as le^ 
gards Deira, the not ice of the wooden basilica 
with a stone altar, that he raised at Campo- 
doniuu — probably Tanflold, near Hipon~ 
implies that the building was exceptional 
(Bkioiit). South of the Humber, he 
pireached in Lindsey ; and Bleecca, the ealdor- 
man of Lincoln, having, with all his house 
received the gospel, built a church of stone 
in that city. There, in 628, Archbishop 
Justus having died the previous year, Pau- 
linus, who was then the only Roman bishop 
in England, consecrated Uunorlus [q. y,] to 
tho see of Canterbury. The corruptedname 
of St. Paul’s Church at Lincoln preserves the 
memory of Paulinus, and of the church ol 
Bliecca. Ho baptised many persons in the 
Trunt in the presence of idadwine and a 
multitude of qicoplo near a town called 
Tiovullingohuster — probably Southwell m 
Nottinghamshire — where tradition makes 
him tho founder of tho collegiate ohurchtilfo- 
nastico?!, vi. 1312). Ho is also said to have 
preached at Whalloy in Lancashire, then in 
Cumbria. In these labours he was assisted 
by his doaron .ramos, whose diligence and 
faithfulness did much for the spread of 
tho gospel. 

On tho overthrow of Eadwino in 633, Pau- 
linus, seeing no safely except in ilight,left bis 
work m tho north aiicf sailed with the widowed 
queen AUthelburh and the king’s children to 
Kent. His flight is commeudod by Canon 
Raine, and, for reasons which he fully states, 
is condemned by Canon Bright in his | Early 
English Church Ilislory.’ Bede, while not 
pronouncing any judgment on the matter, 
seems to have ueld that Paulinus had no 
choico, and that he owed attendance to the 
qiieen whom he had brought with him to 
Northumbria (see Jliatoria Eoel^iaatm, ii. 
c. 20). If this was Bede’s opinion, it should, 
in spite of Canon Bright’s weighty reasons 
on the other side, be taken os absolving 
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f^nusfrom blame. The fugitives were as- 
bv Bass, one of the most valiant of the 
1 -Ws theene. Along wi(h other of Eadwine’s 
irecious vessels, Paulinus earned with him 
a lares Bold cross and the gold ohalica that 
be used at the service of the altar; these 
were in Bede’s time preserved at Canterbury. 
His deacon James remained inNorthumbria, 
dwelling for the most part at a village that 
was cidled by his name neor Oatteriok, and 
was the means of eonverting many from 
beathenism. He lived until Bede’s time, and, 
being skilled in snored song, taught the 
p^nfnn or Canterbury mode of chanting to 
the Christians of the north, when peace had 
been restored to the church, and the number 
of believers had increased, Faulinua and 
bis company were joyfully received by Ead- 
bald and the see of Eocnester having been 
vacant since the death of Eomanns in 627, 
he accepted it at the request of Eadbald and 
Honorius. It woe probably wbile_ he was 
there, and certainly while he was in Kent, 
thathereceived the pall which PopelJonorius 
sent to him in 034 in answer to a request 
thatEadwine had made before his death. 
As he had then ceased to occupy the see of 
York, it is open to question whether he 
should be reckoned an nrchbi8hop_ (Canon 
Bright denies him the title, but it is oo- 
coiJsd to him in the Aiiylo-Saxon Chronicle 
and elsewhere. Ho other occupant of the 
see of York received a pall until Egbert 
or Bi^berht (d. 760) [q. v.]). He died at 
Boohester on 10 Oct. 644 {Anffh-Sasem Chro- 
jiicle, sub an., Peterborough version ; Flo- 
JIE 5 CI 1 , sub an.), and was buried in the secro' 
torium of his church there {Anglia Sacra, i. 
1S4). In person he was tall, with a sliglitly 
stooping figure ; ho bad black hair, a ihiu 
face, and an aquiline nose, and was of vene- 
rable and awe-inspiring aspect {ffiataria 
BocMastica, ii. 16). His name was inserted 
in the calendar, his day being that of bis 
dqiosition. Hie memory was specially re- 
vered at Eocboster, and, on the cathedral 
churchbeing rebuilt, hie body was translal ud 
by Archbishop Lanfrnnc, who laid his relics 
in a silver shrme, and gave a silver cross to 
stand above the feretory {Jtegisirum JRoffenee, 
p. 130), A Clastonbury tradition represents 
Paulinus os residing some time there, and as 
covsting the ancient clmroh of the house 
with lead (WilIi. De Antiquitatibua 

Ghatmia, p. 300). Some of his bones and 
teeth were among the relics in York minster 
(Jbiim MoUe, p. 161), and his name was in- 
serted in ' Liber Vitro ’ of Durham (p. 7). 

[Bede’s^ Hist. Ecel. ii. cc. 0, 10-20 

(Engl. Hist. Soc.); Anglo-Saxon Ohron, ann. 
601, 626, 6S3, 644; Alenin’s Carmen do SS. 


Ebor. 11. 136-0 ap. Historians of York, i. 353 
(BoUs Ser.); Will.of Malmesbury’s Qosta PontifiF. 
pp. 134, 211 (Bolls Ser.), and Ho Antiq. Eecl, 
Olnst. np,_ Gale’s Srriptt. lii. 300 ; Honnius, p. 64 
(Engl. Hist. Soo.) ; Ann. Cambr on. 636, ap, 
Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 832 ; Haddan and iStubbeB 
Eeel. Documents, i. 124, ni. 33, 78, 82, 83; 
Anglia Sacra, i. 164 ; Acta SS. Bolland. Oct. v, 
102 sqq. ; Rog. Roffense, pp 120, 124, od, Thoipo; 
Fabric Bolls of York, p. 151, Lite Vit» 
Danolm. p. 7 (both Snrteas Soc.); Oamdon's 
Britannia, col. 709 (ed. 1806); WhitaW’s 
Whalte, p. 60, and Loidis and Elmete, pp 299, 
300 , Hodgson Hinde’s Hist, of Northumberland, 
i. 77; Dugdala's Monasticon, i. 162, vi. 1312, 
Bright’s Chaplors of Early English Church 
Hist. pp. 66, 111-28, 128-30; Baine’s Fasti 
Ebor. pp. 36-46, and his art, ‘ Paulinus ’ (20) in 
Diet. Car. Biogr. iv. 248 ; Churtou’s Early Eng- 
lish Church, p. 56 ; Lingard's Hist, of England, 
i. 68 (ed. 186 1).] W. H. 

PAULL, .TAMES (1770-1808), pohtioian, 
l)orn at Portli in 17/0, was the son of a 
tailor and clothier, a parentage with which 
he was oft on I wilted in after life. lie was 
educated at the imivereity of St. Andrews, 
and placed with a writer to tlie eignot at 
Edinburgh, but soon tired of legal life. At 
the ago of eighteen he wont out os a writer 
to India, in the ship of Sir Home Popliam, 
and about 1790 settled at Luclmow. Withui 
two years from his arrival he earned sufficient 
money to repay the cost of his outfit and to 
provide an annuity for his mother, then 
a widow. In 1801 he quitted Luetnow 
and came to England for a time, but re- 
lumed again to India in the following year, 
lie had now established an extensive Dusi- 
ui’ss, and occupied such a prominent posi- 
tion ill commercial life at Lucknow that he 
was sent to Lord Wellesley os a delegate ol 
the traders in that city. For a time viceroy 
and merchant were on good terms, but they 
soon parted in anger, Pauli was a little 
man, of a ‘ fiery heart,’ and in a duel in India 
with homo one who taunted him with the 
nieaunesK of his birth, he was so wounded 
as at the close of his life to lose the use of 
his right arm. In the latter part of 1804 he 
rotumed to England with the reputation 
of having amassed a large fortune. On his 
pevious visit he had been graciously re- 
ceived by the Prince of Wales, and be con- 
sidered himself one of the prince’s political 
adherents, expecting in turn to receive the 
support of the Oarlton House party in his 
attack on Lord Wellesley. He was elected 
for the borough of Newtown, Isle of Wight, 
on 6 June 1805, and before the month was 
out proceeded to move for papers relating 
to the dealings of Lord Wsllesloy with the 
nabob of Oudh. lie had mony friends, 
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among wliom was Windham, who introduced 
liim to Cohbett in June 1806. It was un- 
derstood at that time that he was supported 
by the whigs and the prince ; but whon the 
ministry of ‘ All the Talents’ was formed, it 
was impossible for the now government, 
which included Lord Grenville, to support 
him in his opposition to Wellesley, although 
Pox, Windham, and many of its leading 
members were in agreement with his views. 
The Prince of Wales thereupon urged him 
to desist from any further proceedings. 

PauU declined to adopt this suggestion, 
and spent the session of 1806 in moving for 
additional papers and in formulating his 
charges against the viceroy. The friends of 
Lord Wellesley tried in July 1806 to force 
his hand, but, through the interposition of 
Sir Samuel Homilly, were prevented from 
carrying out their purpose. A dissolution of 
parliament intervened, and Pauli, having 
been disappointed in his expectation of ob- 
1 aining a seat for one of the princo’sboroughs, 
stood for Wostminster against Sheridan and 
Sir Samuel Hood (November). The contest 
was animated. Sir Francis Burdett had met 
him at Oobbett’s, and had introduced him 
to Horne Toohe. Burdett had himself been 
asked to stand for Westminster, but declined 
in favour of Pauli, supporting him with all 
his influence and subscribing 1 ,000/. towards 
the expenses of the contest. The poll lasted 
ilfteon days, when Hood and Sheridan were 
elected. On one occasion, when the candi- 
dates were on the hustingSj a stage was 
brought from Drury Lone, with four tailors 
seatod at work, a livo goose, and several 
cabbages. Gillray brought out several cari- 
catures, including (1) a view of the hustings 
In Oovent Garden ; (3) ‘ the high-flying can- 
didate, little Pauli goose, mounting from a 
blanket’ held by Hood and i^eridan; 
(3) ' the triumphal procession of little Pauli, 
the tailor, upon his new goose.’ The de- 
feated candidate, who polled 4,481 votes, 
petitioned against the return, and the matter 
came before the House of Commons on 
6 and 18 March 1807, when the allegations 
wore voted ‘ false and scandalous.’ 

Pauli stood again for Westminster at the 
election in 1807 with even loss suc- 
cess. Home Tooke, who had said to him 
one day, ‘ You are a bold man, and I am cer- 
tain you’ll succeed, only, as Oobbett says, 
keep yourself cool,’ was now estranged. 
Cohbett was still his friend and hi^ly 
raised him ih his ' Political ' Begisteiy on 

May 1807, for the temptations which he 
had withstood ; but the time came when ho 
remarked, ‘Pauli is too fond of the Bond 
Street set — has too great a desire to live 


amongst the groat.’ Burdett had been 
vertised by Pauli as having agreed to tat 
the chair at a dinner at the ‘Crowa imi 
Anchor’ at an early stage in these election 
proceedings, but he repudiated the «l l(icfa 
engagement, and a duel ensued at CoomW 
Wood, near Wimbledon, on 2 May 1807 0 
the second exchange of shots, insisted upon h? 
Pauli, as Burdett declined to apologise botl 
were badly wounded. GiUray produoei a 
caricature of the duel, and some ridicule was 
expressed over the ciroumstanoethat, throuel 
the absence of a medical officer and the lact 
of proper arrangements for carriages both 
combatants were brought back to London in 
the some vehicle. At the close of the eler- 
tion Burdett and Lord Cochrane were at the 
hood of the poll witli 6,134 and 3,708 votes 
respectively, while Pauli obtained only 269. 

Pauli neglected his wounds, and passed* 
after his duel, ‘ throe months of dieadfui 
suffering, without any hope, and almost with- 
out the poBsibili^ of recovery.’ His elec- 
tion expenses had exhausted his resonrees 
and he was disappointed in his expectations 
of assistance from India. For some weeks 
he showed signs of mental derangement, but 
his ruin was hastened by the loss of over six- 
teen hundred guineas at a gaming-house in 
Pall Mall on the niglit of 14 April 1808. On 
the next day ho deliberately committed 
suicide, by piercing his right arm, and, when 
that did not olFoct his pilose, by onttmg 
his throat. Ho died at his house, Charles 
Street, Westminster, on 16 April 1808, and 
was buried at St. James’s, Piccadilly, on 
31 April. 

In 1806 a ‘Lover of Consistency,’ no doubt 
Panll himself, published ‘A Letter to the 
Bight lion. C. J. Fox,’ on his conduct upon 
the charges against Lord Wellosloy. The 
accusations brought against the Prince of 
Wales wore repelled in 1806 in ‘A Letter to 
the Earl of Moira.' After the duel with 
Burdett there appeared in the ‘Times’ a 
letter from Tooke, which was published 
separately ; and ho also issued a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘A Warning to the Electors of 
Westminster from Mr. Horne Tooko,’ allering 
that Pauli had thrust himself upon him ; but 
the accusation was rashly made, and easily 
dispelled in ‘ A Bofutation of the Calumnies 
of John Homo Tooko, by James Pauli,’ 1807. 
In 1808 there came out ' A Letter from Ur. 
Ponll to Somuel Whitbread,’ in which he 
attributed the loss of his election for Wffit- 
miuster to the influence of that politician. 
Hislettor toLord Folkestone on the impeach- 
ment of tho Marq^uis of Wellesley is in 
Cohbett’s ‘ Politioal Kegister,’ on 26 Oct. 
1806 (pp. 0-18-60). The charges against that 
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renewed in the House of Oom- 
S ?y Lord Folkestone on 9 March 1808, 
S?”wMenegatived by 182 votes to SI 
PeuU was possessed of wonderful per- 
Mveranoe and ardour, and was on adept at 
“ob oratory. He hod oMUired great W- 
ledce of affairs, but possessed little 

Lffl^ntance with general matters. His zeal 
ii^olTed him in perpetual strife. A .duel 
between him and a Westminster politioian, 
called Elliot, was stopped by the authorities 
at the close of 1806. He was dosoidbad by 
Jerdan as ‘ a dapper little fellow, touched 
Tfith the smallpox, and dressed in blue coat 
and leather inexpressibles, the fashionable 
costnme of the day’ (Antobiogr. i. 96). 


nyilaon’s House of Oommons, 1808, pp. 689- 
940 • Oent. Mag. 1808 pt. ii. p. 1164, 1808 pt. 
i pp. 873-4 i Apnual Beg. 1808, pp. lfil-2: 
GMreian Eta, i. S6S ; Stephons’e Life of Horne 
Tookotii. 817-19, 367-8 ; Oldflald’s Hopresontii^ 
tire Hiat. iv. 387 i Badding's' Fifty Yearn, i. 86- 
86 : Mfflor Cartwright’s Life, pp. 843, 347 ; 
BomilVa Life, ii. 163-6 j Smith’s Oobbott, ii. 
16-16, 26-80, 68 i Cobbott’s Folitieol Hog. for 
1806; Hansard for 1806, 1806, and 1807; 
Pearce’s Lord ■Wellealoy, ii. 428-44.1 

W. P. 0. 


PAtJLTON, ABRAHAM WALTER 
(1813-1876), poEtician and journalist, was 
wn of Walter Paulton of Bolton, Lancashire, 
where he was born in 1812. His family wore 
^man catholics, and ho was sent to Stony- 
boist College to he educated for the priest- 
hood His views underwent a ohonge, and 
on lesring college at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen he was apprenticed to a surgeon 
named Hainforth at Bolton. Ilia thirst for 
general information was strong, and he began 
to take a deep interest in the political topics 
of the day, especially in the com laws, then 
beginning to excite attention. He availed 
himself of opportunities for addressing public 
neetingB, ana soon become a good speaker. 
In July 1888 he was in the Bolton Theatre 
when the appointed lecturer, on the com 
laws, proved himself unequal to the task 
set bnore him. Paulton was induced to 
mount the stage, and succeeded in quieting 
Ike turbulent audience by undertaking to 
lecture on the same subject the following 
week. The promised lecture wee deliverod, 
and proved a brilliant euccoes ; and one ox 
the consequences of this incident was the 
ahandonment of the medical profession for 
politics. He was soon afterward introduced 
to Cohde 2 i,and engaged himsolf as a lecturer 
for the Anti-Oom-Law League. Ho was 
called away from this work in April 1839 to 
edit the ‘ Anti-Oorn-Law Circular ’ (changed 
to ‘ Anti-Bread-Tax Circular ’ in April 1841), 
TOP. XV. 


the earliest organ of the league, and pub- 
lished in Manoheslor. This was succeeded 
in September 1843 by the * League’ news- 
paper, which had its headquarters m London, 
whither Paulton removed in order to un- 
dertnlce the editorship. The operations of 
the league were brought to a close in 1840 
by the repeal of tho corn laws, and in 1848 
Paulton returned to Manchester, and, in con- 
junction with Henry Rawson, purchased the 
‘ Manchester Times,'* a newspaper represent- 
ing tho views of the more advanced section 
of the liberal party, with which afterwards 
was amiilgamatod the ‘ Manchester Ex- 
aminer,’ the style of the paper being thence- 
forth the ' ETtaminer and Times.’ This was 
conducted by Paulton &om 1848 to 1864, 
In tho latter year he married the daughter 
of James Mollor of Liverpool, and from that 
time resided in London, or at his country 
house, Boughton Hall, Surrey. In his re- 
tirement he still took the same deep interest 
in public questionsj and remained on terms 
of eloBO intimacy with Oobden, John Bright, 
and other old associates. He was a man of 
great ability, deeply versed in political ques- 
tions and tho philosophy of politics, and in 
later years was keenly interested in tho pro- 
gress of physical inquiry. He was a conver- 
sationalist of the first order, His writings, 
oonsisting mainly of newspaper articles, have 
not been collected. 

Ho died at Boughton HaU, Surrey, on 
6 June 1876, leaving a son and a daughter, 
and was buried at Keueal Qreon cemetery. 

[Manchester Examiner and Times, 12 June 
1878 : Prontice’a Anti-Corn-Law League, 1853, 

i. 64 obseq.; Horley's Life of Oobden, 1681,1.408, 

ii. 389, 896, 400, 411, 467, 468, 472 ; Aehwortli’s* 
Beoollections of Oobden, p. 86 ; Smith’s Life of 
John Bright, iSSl, i. 131, 183 ; Soraerrille’s Free 
TradeandtheLeagae,lB63,ii.482.] C. W. S. 

PAIJPEB, HERBERT (d, 1217), bishop 
of Salisbury. [See PooB.] 

PAUPER, ROGER {Jl. 1136), judge, 
[See lioaisB,] 

PAVELEY, Sib WALTER (1319- 
1376), soldier, was son of Walter de Paveley 
by Maud, daughter and heiress of Stephen 
Burghersh, elder brother of Bartholomew 
Borgliorsh (d. 1366) [q, v.^, and Honry 
Burghersh [q, v.], bishop of Lincoln, Several 
famuios of" the namo of Paveley occur as 
holding lands in Northamptousuire, Kent, 
Somerset, andWiltshire, during thethirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries (ox, Haiuit, Cal, 
Clam,\ MjlDOX, Foi-TmtlaraAttgUoamm, 

E . 43‘t j JIOAMB, Hiat, of Wiltshire, West- 
ury, p. 3). The family to which Walter 
belonged seems to have been connected with 

B If 
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the two former conuties ( Cal, Inguia. post 
J, 3J7; T3bidqbs, Northampton- 
shire, i. 286). During the reifpi of Edward II 
the heads both of the Wiltshme and Kentish 
families were called Waller. Walter de 
Paveley of Northamptonshbe sided with 
Thomas of Lancaster, and was taken 

S risouer atlloroughbridgein 1333. lie was 
I.P. for Kent in 1324 {Pari. Wnls, iii. 
1266), lie had acquired lands in Kent 
through his uianiago (cf. ITAsinn, Mist, of 
Kent, ii. 314), and died in 1327, when his 
son was seven years old. The youngerWalter 
de Paveley is mentioned as defendant in an 
assize of novel disseizin in 1340 ( Year Book, 
13-14 Edwni’d III, n. 304). On 8 July 1341 
he was returned as heir of his uncle, Ilenry 
Burghersh, lie served under his uncle Bar- 
tholomew in Brittany in 1343 and 1345, and 
was present with Sir 'Wall or da Manny [q.v.] 
at Bonnes in 1342 (PBOisaiUT, iv. 12), In 
1843 ho was serving in Gascony (ib, iv. 318), 
and took part in the campaign of 1 340, when 
he was one of the prince’s counsollors at 
Ore^y {ib. v. 35-6), In 1 347 ho was with his 
cousin Bartholomew Burghersh at Calais, 
and in 1349 took part in the campaign in 
Gascony. In 1350 he was chosen one of the 
first knights-coinpanions of the order of the 
Garter (Gbowriit t.h Bakbh, p. 109, od. 
Tliomiison). In 1351 he served under Ilonry 
of Lancaster at sea. In 1365 ho was in 
Gascony, and in 1368 in Brittany. His 
cousin Bartholomew Burghersh appointed 
him his executor in 1369, and left him a 
standing cup gilt and a suit of armour, to- 
gether with some of his Kentish estates 
(IlASTnD, Mist, of Kent, i. 83, ii. 100). Piive- 
ley occurs in the wardrobe accounts down 
to 1376 as receiving the customary robe as 
a knight of the Gurloi-. The Black Prince 
gave him a noucho adorned with pearls and 
diamonds in 1340, and a charger called 
Morel More when in Normandy in 1349 
{^rchreologia, XToa. 149), Paveley died on 
28 June 1376, and was buried in the church 
of the Blackfriars, London. By his wife, 
who belonged to the family of St. Philibert 
(of. Bbipobb, Northamptonshire, i. 286), he 
had two sons ; Edward, who died on 7 Doc. 
1376, and Walter, who perished wiUi Sir 
John Arundell {d, 1379) [q. v.] in December 
1370 (Fboisrari, ed. Beynaud, is. 211), and 
whose will, dated 21 Nov. 1379, was proved 
on 20 J^ril 1380 {Teatamenta Vetusta, p. 
109), Neither of his sons loft any cliildron. 
Paveloy’s arms, ‘ azure a cross flory or,’ ap- 
pear in the thirteenth stall on the princus 
side at Windsor (of. Pari. Writs, ii. 198). 
Froissart refers to him as Sir William Pon- 
uiel, and Stow {Anmles, p. 390) calls him 


Sir William Panele; this is no douBT 
on-or (of. Balls of Parliammt, ii. 424 ft, “ 
reference to Sir Walter de Panely in 1327)° 

[Froissart, ed. Keivyii de Lottenhova- 
mole’s Order of the Garter, n. 708 - 
Memorials of the Order of the Garter, pn b o 
93-6 ; other authorities quoted.] c. £ j ” 

PAVBB, WILLIAM (1802-187n 
genealogist, born in 1802, was in 1807 mi 
ing as registrar of bhths and dq at i m 
4 Bougier Street, York (Wiim, BjVecinr 



aged 

Somerset House). 

Paver’s method of genealogical construe- 
tion caused his pedigrees to be 
ns worthless by genealogists of repute 
Consequently he never received any en- 
com-ngement to publish his coUections* but 
he sought to attract attention to them in 
a pamplilot called ‘Pedigrees of Fauuliea 
of the City of York, from a Manuscript an- 
titlad “ The Heraldic Visitations of lotk- 
shiro consolidat ed,” ’ 8vo, York, 1842, and 
hy a list of Yorkshire pedigrees in his pos- 
session, furnished to the ‘New EngW 
Historical and Genealogical Eegister’ for 
July ] 867 (pp. 269-71). He idso issued 
part i. of ‘ Original Gonealogioal Abstracts 
of the Wills of Individuals of Noble snd 
Ancient Familios now or formerh resident 
in the County of York, with Notes,' 4to, 
Sheillold, 1830, the contents of which were 
Buporsedod by tlie four volumes of'Testa- 
inenta Ehoraoensia,’ printed by tbe Surtees 
Society. 

In 1874 Paver's extensive collections relat- 
iug t o Y orkehiro were acquired by the trustees 
of the Briti.sh Museum, where they are cata- 
logued as Additional MSS. 2064^708. Hia 
consolidation of tho Yorkshire' Visitations'of 
1681, 1012, and 1666, containing about nine 
hundred pedigrees, occupies three folio 
volumes, and is indexed. But hy far tbe 
most valuable portion of the Paver MSS. is 
the tronscripte of marriage licenses, com- 
menoing in 1 607, formerly preserved in tbe 
registry of York, as the originals have dis- 
appeared. These transcripts have been printed, 
with notes, by the Bov. 0. B. Noroliffein 
the ‘Yorkshire Archmological and Tojo- 
graphicol Journal,’ beginning in vol. vii.; 
but it is to be regretted that Paver has not 
given tho day of the month as well as tbe 
year. His son, Percy Woodroffe Paver, also 
an industrious antiquary, made 'Estects 
from hie Father’s Yorlfshire Oollectiona,’ 
1862 (Addit. MS. 29092, f. 49) j ‘Extracts 
out of Torro’s MSS, at York,’ 1848 (Addit. 
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iro 9PfiS9') and a useful gonoral ‘ Index to 
Sk Call«ctions’ (Addit. MS. 29091). 

rjfotta auil QuBriea, 3rd ser. ii. 387, 6th aer. 
: inn X 248, 330, 8th ear. viii. 444 j Oat. of 
Addif’ MSS. Brit.Mue. (8vo, 1877), ii. 687-98, 
&«. MS. 24878. f. 29.] G. &. 


PAXTON, GEOTIGE (1762-1837), Scot- 
tish seoeBSion divine, born 2 April 1762, at 
Dalgourie, a hamlet in the parish of Bolton, 
East Lothian, was eldest son of William 
Paxton, a joiner or house carpenter, and his 
irife Jean Milne. Soon after George's birtli 
his parents removed first to Melrose, and 
tbence to Makerstouii, near Kelso and the 
Tweed. The pictureeq^uoneas of the place 
Paston portrays in his poem ‘ The Villager,’ 
The neighbouring laird, Sir Hay McDougol, 
colonel of the Scots Greys, heenmo interested 
in the family, and young Paxton was edu- 
cated under his eye at the parish school of 
Makerstcun. IIo subsequently wont to Kelso, 
learning Latin and Greek, and, after a ehort 
experience os a carpenter, entered Edin- 
hmgh University, but left without a de- 
gree i went to Alloa in 1784 to study divinity 
under William MonorialT, and ‘became a 
firm secodpr.’ 

On 17 March 1788 he was licensed to 
preach hy the associate presbytery of Edin- 
Wgh, and his eloquonco was at onco recog- 
nised. He received calls from three churches 
almost simultanoously, viz., Qroeulaw, Oroig- 
end, and the united congregations of Ivil- 
maurs and Slewnrton. By decision of the 
synod he was ordained to tho last-named 
congregations 13 Aug. 1789, and took up his 
abode at Stewarlon. 

After B few years tho two congregalions, 
at the advice of Paxton, separated, and Kil- 
mawB was assigned to him. Owing to a 
hepatic malady, he was soon forced to re- 
sign pastoral duty for soven years, and on 
hm recovery tho general associate synod 
dected him professor of divinity in 1807. ITs 
removed to Edinburgh, but disagreemente 
with the majority of hie co-ruligionists on the 
subjectof the union between the anti-burgher 
and the burgher synods led him to resign 
his professor^ip and to hie withdi'ivwal from 
the associate synod in 1820 [see MoOnin, 
Thoiub, D.D.] He thereupon became pastor 
to a body of sympathisers who seceded with 
him, in a vacant chapol adjacent to the Grass- 
marketundor OastleTIilL Anew ohurohwas 
afterwards built in Infirmary Street, which 
his eloquence soon filled, and ho and his cou- 
gregotion eflected a union with the constitu- 
tional presbytery of secoders to which Dr. 
McGiie belougeu, and thus foinuod thunew 
connccdon styled the Associate Synod of 


Original Secedors. Paxton was chosen to 
the professorship of divinity in the united 
body, but still exercised his function as 

E astor. Before entering the new connection 
e had espoused tho cause of national esta- 
blishments in religion, and, when thequestion 
began to be heavily debated, continued to de- 
fend them. Some time after he was made 
honoraiy D.D. of St. Andrews University. 
He died on 9 April 1837, and was buried m 
theWest _Kirk burying-ground. In 1790 Pax- 
ton married Elizabeth Armstrong (d. 1800), 
a daughter of a manufacturer in Kelso. By 
her he hod two eons and three daughters (ci. 
Villager, TO, 301), 

_ Paxton’s only surviving son, George, prac- 
tised medicine in India, and acquired con- 
siderable reputation. Paxton’s second wife, 
Margaret J(muBtone, daughter of a farmer in 
Berwick, survived him. A portrait of Paxton, 
m oils, became the property of the Bev. W. 
Macleod, at one tune minister of Paxton’s 
church in Edinburgh. 

Besides two seiiuons, Paxton wrote : 1. ‘An 
Inquiry into the Ubligatiou of Beligious 
Covenants upon Posterity,’ 1801, Edinburgh. 
3. ‘Letters to the Eev. NV. Taylor on Tleal- 
iug tho Divisions in our Church,’ 1802. 
8. ‘ The Villager, and other Poems,' Edin- 
burgh, 1813. 4. ‘ Illustrations of the Holy 
Scriptures in Three Parts : (1) from the Geo- 
graphy of tlin East, (2) from the Natural Ilia- 
iory of the East, (S) from the Customs of 
Ancient and Modorii Nations,’ Edinburgh, 
1819, 2 vols. ; 3rd edit. Edinburgh, 4 vols. 
1841-3. 6. ‘ The Bin and Danfjor of circu- 
lating tho Apocrypha in connexion with the 
Holy Scriptures, with a brief statement of 
what is known concerning the Authors of 
the Apocryphal Books,’ Edinburgh, 1828, 
2ud edit. 

[Brief Memoir hy tho Eev. lohnMitchoU, D.D., 
Glasgow, prefixed to I'ol. i, of the 1843 editiou 
of the Biblo illustrations; Colhiim’s Biogr. Diet, 
of Living AuUiois, 1810; Eou&s’s Baa gelolirte 
England; Autobiographical Mnmoranda in Pax- 
ton's Poems ; information kindly hirnisliod hy the 
Bov. W.M,icleoil.] W. A. S. 

PAXTON, JAMES (1786-1860), surgeon 
and medicel writer, was born in Loudon on 
11 Jan. 1786. He was admitted M.E.O.S., 
London, 16 March 1810, and was created M.D. 
of St. Andrews 184S. For a time he acted as 
on army surgeon, but in 1816 took a practice 
at LongBuclcley, Northamptonshire. Tbence 
ho romovod to Oxford in 1821, where he had 
coneiderable success as a general practitioner. 
He was as8iBtantr.surgeon to the Oxfordshire 
militia. In 1843 be removed to a practice at 
Bugby. A small estate wos bequealjied to 
liim in 1868 atLedwell,a bemlet of thepai'ieU 

N lt2 
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of Sandford St. Martin, seventeen, miles from 
Oxford. There he died, at his residence, 
LedweU House, after a very short illness, on 
12 AEaroh 1800, and was buried in the church- 
yard at Sandford. Ho married Miss Anna 
ijriffin, who died in 1864, and one of his two 
daughters married the Sev. Henry Highton, 
headmaster of Cheltenham College. 

Paxton was a man of strong religious 
feelings, and was hi^ly esteemed by his 
frien£ and patients. His writings had much 
success. Their titles oro : 1. ' Specimen of 
an Introduction to tho Study of Human 
Anatomy,’ 1830. 2. ‘An Introduction to 
the Study of Human Anatomy,’ London, 
1831, 8vo, 2 vols. j new edit. 1841. This 
book was republished in America, where it 
went through three editions. 3. ‘The Medi- 
cal Friend : or Advice for the Preservation 
oflIealth,’03tford,1813. 4. ‘Living Streams, 
or Illustrations of the Natural History and 
various Diseases of the Blood,’ London, 8vo, 
1866. He contributed ‘ A Case of Scirrhous 
Pylorus and Mortification of the Stoma(fii’ 
to the ‘Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal,’ xv. 328, and edited Paley’s ‘Na- 
tural Theology,’ with ‘a series of plates 
and explanatory notes,' Cxford, 1826, 8vo, 
2 vols. 

[Marshall's Account of Sandford; Eugbj 
Advertiser, March 1860 ; informutioo from 
Librarian of Boyal Oollego of Surgeons; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man.] E, H. M. 

PAXTON, JOHN (d. 1780), painter, 
appears to have hoen of Scottish origin, and 
to have been a student in Fouus’s art 
academy at Glasgow. He suhsequcntlj 
studied at Homo. He was one of the ori- 
ginal members of the Incorporated Society 
of Artists, and signed their declaration roll 
in 1706. In that year he sent to their ex- 
hibition from Pome ‘ Samson in Distross.’ 
lA 1769 and 1770 he exhibited portraits at 
the Poyal Academy, and in the latter year 
settled in Charlotte Street, Bathbono Place, 
where he had considerable praetice as a 
])()rtrnit-painter. He continued to exhibit 
with the Society of Artists, of winch he 
was director in 1776, sending chiefly por- 
traits, hut also scriptural, classical, and his- 
torical suhjecls. Subsequently ho received 
some commissions to paint rarlraits in India, 
and went there about 1^6. He died at 
Bombay in 1780. Paxton painted a portrait 
of SignorinaZamporini as ‘ Cechina.’ A por- 
trait by him of his fellow-pupil, James 
Tassie [q. v.l is in the Scottish National 
Portrait Galley at Edinburgh. Paxton is 
alluded to in John Laughorne’s ' Fables of 
Flora,’ 1771. 


[Eedgravo’a Diet, of Artists ; 
of British Art; Catalogues of tho of 

Boyal Academy, &o.] 

PAXTON, Sib JOSEPH (ISOl-ifiSR^ 
gardener and architect, horn at UHtoj 
Biyant, near Woburn, Bedfordshire, 3 An» 
1801, was son of a small former of thatplac!’ 
He was educated at Wohuin animn,. 


school, and when fifteen wos pieced imde, 
his elder brother John, then gardener to Sit 
Gregory Page-Turner, at Battlesden PbIi 
near Woburn. Two years later he was a^ 
prenticed to William Griffin, a skilful 
grower, gardener to Samuel Smith of 17001- 
hall Park, Walton, TTortfordshire. In 
ha retiuriied as gardwmr to Battlesden and 
there constructed a large lake. In 1823 he 
was for a brief period m the sorvioe of the 
Duke of Somerset at Wimbledon. But when 
in the some j^eor, the Ilortioultui'sl Society 
leased tho Chiswick gardens from the Buhe 
of Devonshire, and engaged in reconstructing 
them, Paxton, to improve himself, obtained 
employment there in the arboretum. He 
became foreman in 1824, but in 1826 was on 
the point of stoi'ting for America in hopes of 
bettering his condition, as he was only earn- 
ing oignteen shillings a week. Hia trim, 
manly, and intelligent bearing had, howevet, 
attmeted the attention of the Duke of Deron- 
shire, who was then pvosidout of theHorticul- 
tural Bocioly ; and he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the gardens at Chatswortk. In 
J 829 tho woods were also placed under his care, 
and between 1 832 and 1836 he superintended 
tho erection of the stove, greenhouse, and 
orbhid-houBBS, the formation of a magnificent 
arboretum — ^the cost of which was entirely 
defrayed ftom tho sale of timber cleared off its 
site — and tho molting of many estateioade. hi 
1836 he began the erection of tiie great con- 
servatory, throe hundred feet in length, which 
was completed in 1840, and formed in some 
respects tho model for the Great exhibition 
building of 1861. Having now been received 
into the duko’e intimate friendship, he was 
invited to accompany him on a tour in the 
west of England ; in 1888 they visited Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Greece, Tiu'koy, Asia Minot, 
Malta, Spain, and Portugal; and in 1840 
they wont together to tlie duke’s estate at 
Lismore. Between 1889 and 1841 Paxton 
remodelled the village of Edensor, nw 
Chatsworth, and Ms last great construefive 
work there was the fountains, the largest of 
which is 267 feet in height. In 1&9 he 
was successful iu flowering the ‘Tietoria 
regia ' wal er-lily for tho &st time in Europe. 
In 1860, after 233 other plans for the Indus- 
trial exhibition had hoen rejected, one pre- 
pared by Paxton in nine days was accepted. 
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He lad only decided to compete at tie last 
moment. On the suceesefur completion of 
tts building in the following year, he was 
fauBbtad. Between ISSSandlSSdhesi^erin- 
tended the re-erection of his Oiystal Palace 
at Sydenham, becoming director of the gar- 
dens^ there, hut he did not abandon the con- 
trol of tie Duke of Devonshire’s Derhyshire 
estate. His organised corps of navvies at 
Sydenham led mm to suggest to the govern- 
ment the formation of the army works eo^s 
during the Orimeon war, and the organisation 
moved of considerable utility. In 1864 
Paxton was elected member of poxliament 
for Coventry in the liberal interest, and con- 
tinued to represent that borough until his 
death. He was also largely engaged in mil- 
^way management, being an exoalTentman of 
buBinesB,anddeaigned many important build- 
ings including Boron Bothschild’s maneinn 
at%rrihrBS. Paxton died at his residence, 
Bockliiils, Sydenham, on 8 June 1866. In 
1827 he married Sarah Bown, He became 
a fallow of the Horticultural Society in 
1826, and was afterwards vice-president ; ho 
was elected fellow of the Linnean Society in 
1833, and received tlio Hussion order of St. 
Tladimir in 1844. His name was comme- 
morated by Lindley in the genus Paxtmia 
amang orchids} but this name is not re- 
tained by botonisls, 

He edited: 1. With Joseph Harrison, 
‘The Hortioultural Begister and General 
Hagazine,’ 1832-6, 6 vols. 8vo. 2. ‘The 
Magazine of Botany and Begistor of lower- 
ing Plants,’ 1834-4^ 16 vols. 8vo. 3. ‘ Pax- 
ton’s Magazine of Gardening and Botany,’ 
1849, 8vo. 4. With John Lindley, ‘ Pax- 
ton’s Flower Garden,’ 1860-Sj 3 vole. 4to, 
of which seven numbors, containing 112 pp., 
were reissued by A. Murray in 1878-4, and 
a second edition, recast by T. Baines, was 
issued in 8 vole. 4to in 1882-4. 6. With 

the help of Lindley, ' A Botanical Pocket 
Dictionary,’ 1840, 8vo, of which a second 
edition appeared in 1849, and a third, by 
S. Eetaman, in 1868. Paxton was also one 
of IhefonndCTs of the ‘Oardeners’OIironicle ’ 
in 1841. Ilis chief independent work was 
'A Practical Treatieo on the Oititivation of 
the Dshlie/ 1888, 8vo, which woe trans- 
lated into French, with an introduction by 
Juseieu; into Gorman, with an intvoduo- 
ton by Alexander von Ilnmboldt ; and into 
Swedish. 

[J. Payne Collier in Notes and Queries, 1866, 
quoting a manuscript biography by the Duke of 
Deroushiie; Gardeners’ Chromcle, 1666, p. 664; 
Journal of Horticulture, 1886, viii. 446, with 
engraved portrait: Gent, Mag. 1866, ii. 247- 
2«.] &.S.B. 


PAXTON, PETEB (A 1711), medical 
writer and pamphleteer, was admitted to the 
demee of hliD.^er literaa regiaa, at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, in 1687. His name does 
not appearin the admission-hook of Pembroko 
College, and he may have come from Oxford 
for an ad mndem, degree. In 170 1 he lived 
in Beaufort Street, London. His last work, 
‘ Specimen Fhysico-medicum,’ is posthumous, 
and the boobseDer speaks of the author as re- 
cently dead. Paxton wrote : 1. ‘ An Essay 
concerning the Body of Man, wherein its 
Changes or Disease:, are consider’d and the 
Operations of Medicines observed,’ London, 
1701. This work, which Iraces all diseases to 
the fluids in the body, was reviewed in ‘ His- 
tory of the Works of the Learned ’ for March 
1701 (iii. 177-83). 2. 'TheGhioundsofPhysioIt 
examined, and the Beasons of the Abuses 
prov’d to be dificrent from what have been 
usually assign’d; in answer to a Letter from 
the ingenious Dr. G.,’ London, 1703, 8vo ; an 
attack on apothecaries. 3. ‘A Disoourse con- 
cerning the Nature, Advantag:', and Improve- 
ment of Trade, with some Considerations why 
the charges of the Poor do and will inorcaso,’ 
London, 1704 (a sensihlDoud romarkable e.x- 
position of laissex fairs). 4. ‘ A Scheme for 
Union between England and Scotland, with 
Advantages to bothKingdomsy London, 1706. 
6. ‘A Directory Physioo-medioal, composed 
for the Use and BencQt of all such as design 
to study and practise tlie Art of Fbysidt, 
wherein proper Methods and Boles are pro- 
scrib’d for the belter understanding of that 
Art, and Catalogues of such Authors ex- 
hibited as are necessary to bo consulted by 
all youngStudonts, ’London, 1707. 6. ‘Speci- 
mon Physico-medicum de corpore humono 
et ejus morbis : or an Essay concerning the 
Knowledge and Cure of most Diseases aifeet- 
ing Human Bodies, to which is annex’d a 
short Account of Salivation and the use of 
Mercury, with a copious Index,’ London, 
1711, p'osihumous; nii expansion by Paxton 
liimscU'ofNo. i,and written in Latin, 'bnt I 
find,’ says the printer to the reader, ' that he 

F 'eforrod to have it tnmod into English, and 
have done so' (Mistor)/ of the Works qf the 
Learned, xiii. W), 

[Paxton’s Tiiicta in tho Bril. Mas.; Lnard’s 
Ornd. Contabr, ; inrnrmation kindly supplied by 
the Bor. 0. E. Soorle, formerly master of Pom- 
broke.] W. A S. 

PAXTON, STEPHEN (1736-1787), 
violoncellist and composer, was born in 1786. 
He played principal parts at oratorio meet- 
ings, and his full and sweet tone on the 
violonoello, together with his judgment iu 
accompanying, was praised^ by Burney. Iti 
1780 Paxton was a professional member of 
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tlio Oatoli Club, and the following pni't-songs 
by him gained prizes : ‘ How sweet) how 
fresh this vernal day,’ 1779; ‘Bound the hap- 
less A.ndr6’s urn,’ 1781; ' Ye Muses, inspire 
me,’ a catch, 1783 ; ‘ Blest Power,’ 1784. ; 

' Gome, oh come,’ 1786. He wrote mosses 
in 1) and in G, and motets for the Eoman 
catholic church, to which he belonged ; and 
composed also pieces for his instrument, and 
soldhismusic at 20 Titehfleld Street, London. 
Paxton died at Bromplon How on 18 Aug. 
1787, aged 62, leaving a widow, whom, in his 
will, he recommended to practise worhs of 
charity. Paxton himself was respected for 
'his BxempWy virtues and universal charity’ 
(ffawt. Mny. 1787, ii. 837). He was buried 
in Old St. Pancraa churchyard. 

Paxton published : 1. ‘ Six Solos for the 
Violoncello,’ 1780. 2. ‘Eight Duets for 
Viohn and Violoncollo.’ 3. ‘ Six easy Solos 
for Violoncello or Bassoon.’ 4. ‘ Four Duets 
for Violin and Violoncello, with two Solos.’ 
6. ‘ A Oolleetion of Glees ’ (his own, nine- 
teen altogether). 6. ‘ Twelve easy Lessons 
for a Violoncello and Bass.’ Many of Paxton’s 
glees are included in ‘ Ladies' Amuseiueut,’ 
1791, vols. i. and ii. ; and in "Warron’s ‘ Col- 
lection of Catches i ’ and tlio two mnssos wore 
printed in Wobbo’s volurao of ‘Masses,’ 
1792; other sacred music of Paxton’s has 
been arranged by Butler and Bobmson. 

To Paxton’s brother, WlMiilw Paxtok 
(Jl. 1780), another violonoollo-player and 
composer of glees, has been ascribod tho glee, 
‘Breathe soft, ye winds,' which appeam in 
StephenPaxtoirs oolleetion. ■William Paxton 
gained prizes at tho Catch Club for two 
canons, ‘ 0 Lord, in Thoo,’ 1779 ; and ‘ 0 Is- 
rac],1ru8t in tlio Lord,’ 1780. 

[Grove’s Diet. ii. 077, &c. ; Burns's lUst. iv. 
077; Eoffo’s Tomh-sookor, p. 30.J L. M. M, 

PAYE, IIENBY {Jl. 1406-1416), aoa 
captain, appears to have bolouged to Boolo. 
In J403ho was sout to Calais to aid in Bottling 
some Flemish claims, imd in August 1404 ho 
was directed to propoi'otomeotnthreatoaod 
French invasion. In 1406 ho was assooiatoii 
with Lord Berlii'loy in eoimnand of a Jleot 
levied for the dofoiioo of the Channel, with 
the Bpecinl object of provonting tho l^'onch 
from sending assistance to ()wou Glcii- 
dowor. They suocoeded in landing a strong 
body of men in Milford Ilavon, but there 
their fleet was att ached by the English 
under Berhelcy and Paye, and fifteen of 
their ships burnt. A slronc reinforcement 
which was being sent to the French in W ales 
was mot at sea, and fourteen ships ladon 
with military stores wore captured. Pnyo 
afterwards ravaged the coast of Franco, and 


is said to have brought home 120 vessel 
laden with iron,_ salt, oil, and wmo. Tho 
French soon obtained assistance from Spain 
and a combined squadron of French and 
Spanish galleys came into the Channel. So 
far as can be made out from the confusedgeo. 
graphy, thoy sachod Looe, judged Falmouth 
too strong, wore beaten oft from Plymouth 
and again from Portlaiul. They then cameto 
Poole, which the Spun ish chronicler describs 
as belonging to a knight called Arripav— 
Ilai'ry Paye — who scours the seas as aci*. 
sair with many ships. This ‘ Anipay came 
often upon tho coast of Castile, and earned 
away many ships; ho scoured the channel of 
Flanders, so that no vo.ssel could pass that 
way without being taken ; ho burnt Gijon 
mid Finisterre, and carried oft’ the famous 
and most holy cniciflx from Santa Mam do 
Finiatorre, and much moiv* damage he did in 
Castile, taking many prisoners, and exacting 
ransoms ; and though ot her armed ships came 
thoro from England, ho it was who came 
oflonest.’ In rovengo for Payo’s ravages m 
Castile, tho vSpauiarda now resolved to land 
and burn Poole ; but after a sharp fight, in 
which a brother of Payo was slam, they 
wore driven back t o llioir shma. Thoy aftor- 
wards went to the Fslo of "Wight, ond, meet- 
ing no good success there, roturnod to France. 
Payo’s knighthood suoms to Iiavo haon con- 
farred on liim by the Spanish ohroniclet. 
On 19 July 1414 ho was paid eight marts 
for going to Calais to report on the state of 
tho garrison. 

[Soutliny's Naval lliat. ii. IS, 10, 27 (quotine 
Oronicii del Condo D. Nero Nino) ; Nicolaat 
Eoyal Navy, ii. 374-81, 403; Annates Hen- 
riui IF, lip. 380-8, 416; Walslnglmm’s Hist. li. 
272-0, unit his YpotliBiiin, pp. 410, 421 ; Cap- 
gnivo’s Ohron. p. 21)2 ; llynipr’s Fffidera, viii. 
304; Nicolas’s Privy Council, i 234; 'Wylie’s 
Ilenry IV piissiin.] J. K. L. 

PAYE, RICIIABD MOBTON {f7.1831), 
jininler, is stated to hnvo boon horn alBot- 
loy (P) in Kont, ITw name llrst appears in 
1778, when ho was living in London, and 
sout two portraits in oil and two models in 
wax to the Boyal Academy. He continued 
to oxhibit thoro not iufreqnontly during the 
following years up to 1798, sending por- 
traits, min'iatnros, and small ligui'o suhjeels. 
Ho also exhibited at tho Society of Artists 
in 1788. lie Iiad some skill ns a modeller 
and chosor, which accounts for a certain 
soulpturosque feeling in his pictures. Paye 
especially excelled in painting children, both 
as single jjortrnits mid iu groups. A number 
of these were (mgraved bv .lolm Young 
[q. V.], who did much to asiist the pointer, 
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B. Smith, W, Wara, B. Pollard, 
: ‘l othera, and are valuable, beciuse Irulh- 
M NcatiB of chad-life in Paye'a day. Faye 
^s^tly helped in eai-ly life W the Bov. 
Tosefli Holden Potta, vicar of Kensington 
and archdeacon of Middlesex, who piurehased 
manr of hia works. Subseguontly he was 
natroniaedby Dr. John Wolcot (Peter Pindar) 
ffl y.] who did much to promote Payo’s 
sncccaa as a painter, until a breach took place 
between them. When loft to hie own re- 
sources Paye qiiiclrly aanlc into poverty and 
necleot, and was eventually crippled by iU- 
neffl though he continued painting after 
Inein' g the USB of liis right arm. He received 
assistance from the artists’ benevolent fund, 
but died quite foraottan and neglected in 
December 1821. At the exhibition of A 
Century of British Art (Grosveuor Gallery, 
18S8-fl) a piolure was lent by Sir John 
Neeld, hart., representing a candle-light 
scene (a style in which Pnye especially ex- 
celled), with a portrait of the artist engraving 

0 portroit. A picture by Paye of an interior, 
wftb an old woman at work, was once sold 
as a flue Netherlandish work, and another 
picture, ‘The Widow’s Oruso,’ was not only 
sold, but even exhibited in a woll-known 
picture-dealer’s shop as ( he work of Volasque*. 
A portrait of Paye, engraved from a drawing 
by uimself, accompanies a memoir of him in 
Arnold's ‘Library of the Fine Arts.’ Pnyo 
appears to have had a son (0. W. Pays) and 
a daughter, who both painted miniiitures, 
and were exhibitors at the Boyol Academy 
from 1798 to 1808, 

[Arnold's Library of tliu Pino Arts, rii. 05 ; 
Bedgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Catalognos of the 
Boyal Academy, Society of Artists, &c.] L. 0. 

PATNB. [See also Pain and Patnu.] 

PAYNl, GEORGE (1781-1848), con- 
gregational divine, born at Stow-on-llio- 
Wmd, Gloucestershire, on 17 Sopt. 1781, was 
youngest son of Alexander Payne, a cooper, 
by bis wife, Mary Dyer of Bampton. The 
father, who was a churchman, in early life 
turned baptist after hearing the sermons of 
Law Butterworlh of Bingworth, and in 
1788 became the baptist prenuher to the 
church of Walgravo, Northamploiisliire. Two 
jem later (Juno 1785) he baptised his own 
wife, and received ordination on 6 July. 
Along with Fuller end Carey ho was o 
founder of the Baptist Miesiona^ Society. 
Alexander Payne died on 1.8 Feh. 1810, 
aged 77, and after a pastorate at Walgravo 

01 thirty-three years. His wife diod on 
6 Jan. 1814, aged 71. There is a tablet to 
their momo^ m Walgrave church. 


George wont to school at Walgrave, and 
subsequently at the Northampton academy. 
He entered Iloxton academy to study for 
the oongregationalist ministry in 1802, and 
on IS April 1804 he was elected, with 
Joseph Fletcher, Glasgow scholar on the 
Dr. Williams trust. The two proceeded to 
Glasgow University together (^Memoirs of 
Thoinas Wiison, pp. 275, 276, 279 ; 
Metnoirg of Joseph Fletcher, p, 47). 
Payne graduated M.A. in the spring of 1807, 
and returned home, marrying, on 30 Oct. 
1807, a daughter ol Alexander Gibbs, a com 
factor, and member of the Scottish church, 
Hoxtou. For a year he acted as assistant 
minister to Edward Parsons of Leeds. On 
28 Aug. 1808 he accepted an invitation to 
become George Lambert’s permanent co- 
adjutor at Hull. Terminating his engage- 
ment at Hull on 14 June 1812, Payne was 
ordained at Edinburgh on the following 
2 July, and oiiteved on his pastorate of a 
congregation of scccdors who had divided 
from James Alexander Haldane [q. v.^ in 
March 1808 on the latter’s renounemg infant 
baptism. This body mot in Bernard’s rooms, 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. A new chapel 
was built for Payne in Albany Street, and 
opened 2 May 1817, and here he laboured 
till 1828. miile in Edinburgh he contri- 
buted to congregationalist literature, and 
assisted in the foundation of the Edinburgh 
Itinerant Society and the Congregational 
Union of Scotland. 

In April 1823 ho left Scotland to become 
tboologicol tutor of the Bbiclibuin academy, 
the precuJ-Bor of the present Lancashire 
Independent College. Bor the first, two or 
three years of his residence in Blackburn 
Payne also acted ns pastor to a congrega- 
tional ohurcb which met in Mount Stinet 
{Emwj. Map, 182S), On 18 Nov. 1828 bo 
received the degree of honoraiy LL.D. from 
the univM’sity of Glasgow on the occasion 
of the publication of his ‘ Elements of 
Mental and Moral Science.’ 

Payne left Blackburn to become tkeo- 
logical tutor to tlie western academy on 
its ininoval from Axminster to Exeter 
1 July 1829. In 183(1 ho was chosen chair- 
man of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. In 1844 ho preached the eleventh 
series of the cougragatioiial led urea initiated 
by the comraittoo of the congrogatinnal 
library in Bloomfield Street, Finsbury. Ilia 
course of eiglit lectures was publiwed in 
the following year under the title ‘ On the 
Doctrine of (Jriginal Sin.’ 

In January 18'16 the western college was 
removed from Exotor to a site between 
Dovonport and Plymouth. In April 1848 
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be -visited Scotland as the delegate from the 
Oongregational Union of England and Wales. 
He died on 19 June 1848, after preaching at 
Mount Street Ohapel, Devonport. He -wns 
buried on 27 June at Emma Place chapel, 
Stonehouse, in the grave of his -wife, who bad 
died on 25 Oct. 1847. 

Payne’s writings prove him to have had 
a genuine gift for metaphysical speculation. 
He wrote, apart from sermons and short 
tracts; 1. ‘ Bemarks upon the Moral Influ- 
ence of the Gospel upon Believers, and on 
the Scriptural Manner of ascertaining our 
State before God,’ Edinburgh, 1820, Iflmo. 
2. ‘ Elements of Mental and Moral Science 
designed to exhibit the Orimnal Suscepti- 
bilities of the Mind and the Buie by which 
the Rectitude of any of its States or Feel- 
ings should be judged,’ London, 1828, 1842, 
1846. 8. ‘The Separation of Church and 
State calmly considered in relercnce to its 
probable Influence upon the Cause and Pro- 
gress of Evangelical Truth in this Country,’ 
Exeter, 1834, 8vo. 4. ‘Lectures on Divine 
Sovereignty, Election, the A-tonemeut, Jus- 
tifl cation, and Regeneration,’ Loudon, 1830, 
1888, 1840, This work was answered by 
J. A. Uttldnne and othora, to whom Payne 
replied in the last edition. 6. ‘ The Opertv- 
tion of the Voluntary Principle in America,’ 
Exeter, 1886, 12mo. 6. ‘The Church of 

Christ considered in reference to its Mem- 
bers, Objects, Duties, Oflicers, Government, 
and Discipline,’ London, 1837, 12mo. 

7. ‘Facts and Statements in reference to 
Bible-printing Monopoly,’ Exeter, 1841, 8vo. 

8. ' Elements of Language and General Gram- 
mar, ’Loudon, 184S,12moj collegeond school 
edit. 8vo, 1846. 9. ‘ The question “ Is it the 
duty of the Government to provide the 
means of Education for the people P ” exam- 
mined’ (directed against Sir James Graham’s 
Education Bill)^‘,London, 1848. 10. 'The 
Doctrine of Onginol Sin, or the Hature, 
Slate, and Character of Man unfolded,’ 
London, 1846; forming the 11th series of 
the ‘ Congregational Lectures.’ 11. (Post- 
humous) ‘Lectures on Christian Themo^,’ 
edit ed by Evan Davies, London, 1860, 2 vols. ; 
with a ‘ Memoir ’ by the Rev. John Pyer and 
‘ Reminiscences ’ by tbe B e v. BalnbW ardlaw, 
D.D. Payne also assisted Greville Ewing in 
(he selection of ‘A Collection of Hymns from 
tbe Heat Authors,’ Glasgow, 1814. 

pTotico in Erangal. Mng. 1848 j Pyor’a Me- 
mwr and Wacdla-nrs Reminiscences, proflxed to 
the posthumoas Lectures on Christian Theo- 
1^; Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Fletcher; 
Momoira of Thomas Wilson, Esg.; Works in 
Brit. Mas.; Rotes and Quirios, 8tb eer. viii. 
* 14 .] W. A. a. 


PAYNE, GEOBHE (1803-18781^^^ 
of the turf, was born on 3 Aprfl ^ 
father, George Payne of Sulby Hall 
amptonshire, -was shot in a duel on Wimbk 
don Common on 6 Sept. 1810 by one (Ja* 
(Annual Megiater. 1810, pp. 277-8) ; he left 
a widov^Mary Eleanor, lighter of R W 
Grey of Boclcworth House, Northumberloid' 
George, the son, was educated at Etonftnm 
1816 to 1822, and on 12 Aprfl 1823 ^..4 ^ 
luted from Christ Church, Oxford, where le 
indulged his sporting tastes so freely that the 
college authorities, after much delay and W 
Buffering, requested him to leave the unWe^ 
ally. He come of og^c in 1824 and into the 
possession of the fnmUy seat, Sulhy HaU and 
the Northampton estates, with a rent-roll of 

17.0007. a year. In addition, he took ™ 
the sum accumulated during his nunority 
amounting to about 300,000?. The meome 
was, however, wholly incapable of keepinff 
pace with his extravagance; Sulby toMed 
from his hands, the money disappeatea in a 
few years, together with two other large 
fortunes which ho BucoesBively inherited from 
relatives. He served tlie omco of sheriff of 
his native county in 1826, when he met the 
judges with unparalleled stale. Onftvncan;^ 
occurring ill 1886, he was nnanimously deoted 
maater of the Pytohloy hounds ; he gave wav 
to Lord Chosterflold in 1838, but agmn served 
as the master from 1844 to 1848. Eiate 
tenure of oflloe was marked by unwonted 
splendour. He owned racehorses, but he wee 
notoriously unlucky on the turf with hie own 
horses, though he was sometimoB fortunate 
in hacking those of hie friends. Hie ihst 
partner on the turf was Edward Boavetie of 
Delapre Abbey, Nortliamptonshire. Bouve- 
rie’s colours wore all black, while fooae of hie 
friend wore all white. They amalgamated 
their colours, and so originated the famous 
‘magpie jacket,’ Popular as these colours 
wero, and often oe they were seen on race- 
couraos in England, they wero never asao- 
cnated with any greater success than the 
winning of a good handicap. The best hoiee 
he owned was Mushek bequeathed to him by 
Lord Glasgow, who left, him at the same time 

26.0007. hrnskei never carried tlio magpie 
st ripes, but always the whits and crimson of 
his former owner. In connoction with Ohailea 
C. F. Greville, ho had horees trained for many 
years by the jOillys at Littleton, near Wm« 
obester ; a fow handicaps and a second to 
Crucifix for tho Oaks with his Ally Welfare 
in 1840 were all his successes of any con- 
sequence during these years. When Billy 
retired from business, P^ne sent his horses 
to George Dookerny at Epsom. After this 
trainur’s death, Payno’s horses went to Alee 
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IVvloratMantcm, Wiltshire, and there they 
remained to the last. Nat Flatman was 
Pavne’s favourite jockey, and for some time 
henad the first call on his services. His 
bettinff was very reckless ; he would some- 
tunes W twenty horses in a race for a big 
handicap, and then miss the winner. Ho lost 
33 0001. m 1824, when Mr. Gascoigne’s deny 
won the St. Lager ; hut in the succeeding year 
he recovered great part of the money by back- 
ing He owned horses from 1824 

to*1878, yet his only victories of any impor- 
tance were with a purchased fiUy , Glementma, 
which won the One Thousand Guineas inl847, 
and with Glauca, which won the Oesare- 


ile was an infatuated gamhlor, not only 
on the turf, W also at the cord-table _ He 
was one of the persons who, in the winter 
of 1838, accused Henry William, twenty- 
second Baron de Eos, of not playing fairly. 
At the trial, on 10 Feb. 1837, he was one of 
the witnessee, and had hie character moat un- 
fairly aspersed by Sir John Oomphell (after- 
welds the first Baron Oamphell). Payne had 
serious thoughts of publicly horsowhippiug 
Campbell, but the latter, through the medium 
of Colonel Anson, made an apology (Times, 
11 Feb. 1837, pp. 2-4, 13 Feb. pp. 2-4). 

Payne had hosts of friends and admirers, 
and no enemies, lie died unmarried at 
10 Queen Street, Mayfair, London, on 2 Sept, 
187& and was buried at Kensal Green 
on 0 Sept., King Edward VII, then Prince 
of 'Wales, and many friends being present. 
His only brother, William Payne, died at 
Pitaford Hall, Northamptonshire, in 1888. 
Hissister Elizabeth Martha married, in 1827, 
Sic fiVancis Holyoake Goodrickc, hart., who 
died in 186S. 


[Baily'e Mag. 1860 i. 188-6 (with portrait), 
1883 zll 148-63 ; New Sporting Mag. 1837, siii. 
364; Westminster Papers, 1878, x. 139 (with 
portrait); Nebhorcole’s Pytehley Hunt, 1888, 
pp. 4,90, 117-48 (with portrait); Thormanby's 
Famous Basing Men, 1882, pp. 118-20 (with 
po^t), Bieo's BriUeh Turf, 1879, ii. 296-308 
(with poctrait) ; Cecil’s Becords of the Chose, 
1877, W. 136-6 ; Doily Telegraph, 3 Sopt, 1878, 
p. 6; The Field, 7 Sept. 1878, p, 312 ; Times, 
3, 6, and 7 Sopt. 1878 j Sporting Tinios, 8 May 
1876, pp. 806, 308 (with portrait); Dlnstiatorl 
Spotting and Dramatic News, 1876, iv 476, 498 
(with portrait) ; llluetrated London News, 1841, 
V. 72 (with portrait) ; Qiaphio, 1878, xviii. 276 
(with portrait) ; Bacing, in Badminton Library 
(1886), pp. 76, 198, 204-6.] G. 0. D. 


PAYNE, HENEY NEVILLE (Jl. 1872- 
1710), conspirator and author, is credited by 
Lord Macaulay with having been ‘ an inti- 
mate Mend of the iudiscreol and unfortunate 


Ool^an ’ [see OoLniiiH, Edwabb], and with 
having been committed to Newgate os an 
accomplice to the ‘ popish plot ’ QXiatory of 
Englavd, ed. 1888, ii. 217). Macaulay seems, 
however, to have confounded Payne with 
Edward Neville (1639-1709) [q.v.], a iMuit, 
Another statement of Macaulay, that ‘ Payne 
had been long known about town as a dabbler 
in poetry and politics,’ has more evidence to 
support it. Downes ascribes to him three 
plays : the ‘ Fatal Jealousio,’ a tragedy, acted 
at the Duke’s theatre, licensed 22 Nov. 1672, 
and published in 1678; ‘Morning Eamblee, 
or the Town HumourB,’ a comedy, acted at 
the Duke’s theatre in 1673, and published in 
1678; and the ‘Siege of Oonslontinople,’ a 
iro^dy, acted at the Duke’s theatre in 1674, 
and published in 1676. The latter contains 
various indirect allusions to the politics of 
the period. In ell probability he is also identi- 
eal with the Henry Payne who wrote ‘The 
Persecutor Exposed ; in Eefiections by Way 
of Eeply to an IH-bred Answer to the Duke 
of Buckingham’s Paper,’ 1686; and ‘An 
Aiiswer to a scandalous Pamphlet entitled a 
Letter to a Dissonter concerning his Majes- 
tie’s late Declaration of Indulgence,’ 1687. 
The latter called forth * An Answer to Mr. 
Henry Payne’s Letter concerning his Mor 
jesty’s Indulgence writ to the Author of 
the Letter to a Dissenter byT. T.’ 'Mr. 
Fayno,’ writes the author of this pamphlet, 

‘ 1 cannot help asking you how much money 
you had from the writer of the Paper which 
you pretend to answer ; for as you hove the 
character of a man who deals with both 
hands, so this is writ in such a manner as to 
make one think you were inclined to it by 
the adverse party ; ’ and he adds: ‘Both in 
your hooks of Constitution and Policy, and 
even in your poems, you seem to have entered 
into such on intermixture with the Irish that 
the thread oil over is linsey-wolsey.’ 

After the revolution Paynehecame, accord- 
ing to Bishop Burnet, ‘the most active and, 
determined of all King James's agents,' and, 
although be had ‘ lost the reputation of on 
honest man entirely,’ succeeded by his ‘ arts 
of management’ in inducing those to employ 
Mm who wore well aware of Ms indifferent 
character (Ovm Time, ed. 1838, p, 646). He 
was generally believed to have been the 
chief mstigator of the Montgomery plot in 
1690 [see MoHiooinmv, Bra Jamhb, tenth 
Baronet of Skelmorlie]. Balcarres affirms 
that each woe the dupe of the other ; Payne 
promising Montgome^ ‘all his ambition, 
vanity, or avarice could pretend to,’ and per- 
suading Mm that he (Payne) was entrusted 
by King James to dispose ‘ of money, forces, 
and UUes as he pleased; ’ while Montgomery 
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made Payne believe that ‘ lie could win the 
whole nation with a speech ’ (Jlmnoirs^ p. 61). 
Payne came north to Scotland to manage the 
conspiracy there, and, on tho discovery of tho 
lAot, was arrested. IS urnet states that Robert 
Perguson 1714) [q. v.) the plotter in- 
formed against him (Om Time, p. 661); but 
there is no condrmation of this, and Ralcarres 
mentions Montgomery os tho informer (Me- 
moirs, p. 66 ). As the use of torture was still 
permitted in Scotland, it was resolved to apply 
It on Payne, Sir William Lockhart having in- 
formed Lord Melville that if it were applied 
to Payne those that knew him were of 
opinion he would not abide it, ‘ for he is hut 
a dastardly fellow ’ {Melville Papers, p. 629). 
An order for its application was thereforo 
sent by the privy council on 4 Aug. 1690, and, 
as tlio order was not immediate ly acted on, 
a special order was sent by King William on 
18 Nov. Tt was carried into effect on 10 
and 11 Dec,, the torture being drst applied to 
his thumbs, and afterwards by means of ‘ the 
boot ’ to one of his legs ; but Payne endured 
his excruciating sufferings with the utmost 
firmness, and they failed to elicit from him 
the slightest information. ' Tt was surprising 
to me and others,’ wrote the Earl of Crawford 
to MolviUe, that ho could ‘ endime tho heavy 
punances he was in for two hours ’ (ih. p. 683). 
This was the last occasion on which torture 
was applied to a prisoner in Scotland. 

Notwithstanding the representation of 
the privy council that, by tho claim of 
right, delay in putting a prisoner to trial was 
contrary to law, it was not until 19 May 1693 
tW a warrant was given to the lord advocal e 
to raise an indictment against Neville 
Payne for high treason before the parliament. 
In connection with the proposed trial there 
was printed for the information of mombers of 
parliament ‘Nevil Pnyn’s Letter, and some 
other Letters that concern the Subject of the 
Letter, with Short Notes on them,’ 1 69S ; 
but parliament decided that the process be 
remitted ‘ to tho commissioners of Justiciary, 
or otherwise that the process bo continued 
until next meeting of parliament as his ma- 
jesty shall think fit to order.’ Burnet slates 
that Payne ‘ sent word to several of tho lords, 
in particular to Duko Hamilton, that as long 
as his lifu was his o wii, 1 le would accuse none ; 
but he was resolved ho would not die, and 
he could discover enoimh to deserve his par- 
don.’ ‘ This’ adds Burnet, ' struck such 
terror into many of them whoso sons or near 
relatives had been concerned with him that, 
he moving for a delay on pretence of some 
witnesses that were not thou at hand, a time 
was given him beyond the continuance of 
the session ; so ho escaped, and the inquiry 


was shifted ’ {Own Time, p. 597 ) Qn tiT 

petition ofhis nephew, Franoi8PayM,he^ 

for some time after his tortm-e allowed 
benefit of the open prison, and pei-mittedfe 
bo attended by his own physicians and m 
goons; but the order was overruled hv 
king on 28 Deo. 1690, and it was dS 
that ho should be received into close confiife 
ment. While in imprisonment in StirW 
Castle in 1699, ho stated, in a letter to th! 
privy council, that he had been preparinanB 
experiment for river navigation, and to* at 
tend to this he was granted liberty fora 
range of half a mile from the castle duriiw 
a portion of each day (OnAiramBa, Bome^ 
Annals qf Scotland, 2nd edit. ii. 318), g. 
was still in prison as lute as 9 Deo. 1700 when 
the Duke of Queensborry informed Oawtaivs 
that it was not in Iheir power to detam 
him, and advised that he sliould be set at 
liberty. 

[Burnet’s Own Time ; Biilmrres’s Memoin, and 
Loven and Melville Papers In tho Bannatioe 
Olub; Lord Macaulay's Ilistery of Eaghad 
Ohombera's Book of Days, h 371 ; Mark Namn'i 
Mouiorialb of (Iriilniin of Olaverhonso, nscoiut 
Dundee.] T. p, g, 


PAYNE, JOHN {d. 1600), bishop of 
Meatli, was an Irishman by birth, andwrly 
oulored the order of St. Dominic. Ikocead- 
ing to Oxford, ho became D.D., and professoi 
of theology iu the Dominican convent tbsie. 
He was subsequent elected provincial of 
the Dominicans in England. On 17 Mar^ 
1483-4 ho was appointed to the bishqpric of 
Meoth by a bull of Sixtus IV, having been 
panted custody of the temporalities a year 
beforo ; he was enthroned on 4 Aug. following. 
He formed a close fi'ieudship with QeroM 
Fitzgerald, eighth earl of Kildare [q.v.], end, 
liko most of tho inhabitants of the Pale, was 
a at ronuouB Yorldst . When Lambert ^mnel 
landed in Ireland in 1487, Payne became one 
of tho foremost of his adherents ; he preached 
the sermon at Simnol’s coronation m Ohiiet 
Ohuroh, Dublin, on Whit-Sunday, 24 May 
1487. But after tho battle of Stoke he was 
among the first to malm his peace with 
Henry Vtl. He accompanied Sir Richard 
Edgciunbe {d. 1489) [q. vtl, whom Henry hod 
scut over to ' settle Iroland’ iromMalahideto 
Dublin, and was also oinnloyed ns an inte^ 
modiary between him oiid Kildare. HemyVH 
had asked tho pope to excommunicate Payne, 
hut ou26 May 1 488 tlio bishop received agene- 
ral x>ardon for hie share iu the rebellion, and he 
appears to have sought to further ingratiate 
himself with the Mug ^ aeousing his metro- 
politan, Octttvian do ralaldo, archbishop of 
Armagh, of complicity in the rehoUion 
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of Henry VIL ed. (^ir^ar, 

® og I li 370). He was selected bj Edg- 
iiimlieto ptodaim the pope’s absolution and 
ft.ryinff’a pardon to all -nrho should return 
: their duty, and was subsequently com- 
missioned byMdni'e and the council to assure 

Henry VH of their allegiance, and to thank 

liiin ror his ppdon. 

prom this time Poyne s relations with Kil- 
dare became strained. On one occasion, after 
afeay the earl pursued the bishop into the 
pi ,„„na 1 of a church and made him prisoner, 
onlvreleasing him on a peremptory command 
&om the long {BaoJe qf Howth, pp. 178-80). 
^enffildare was in England in 1498, Payne 
accused him vehemently to the king, and the 
earl is said to have retorted by malting reve- 
lations shout the bishop’s character ; but the 
story is not more credible than it is credit- 
Me to the bishop’s morals. It was on this 
occaion that the bishop is reported to have 
said of Kildore to the Iring, ‘ You see, all Ire- 
land cannot rule thia man,’ and the king to 
have replied, 'Then thia man shall rule aU 
Ireland.' . . 

In 1489 Payne assisted at a provincial 
synod in St. Mary’s Church, Ardee,ond was 
arbitrator be tween the rival claims of Thomas 
Brady and Comao to tho bishopric of Kil- 
more. He seems to have remained loyal 
during Watheok’b attempt, but was obliged 
to rive pledges for the obaervanos of ^oaco. 
In July 1496 ho attondod the provincial 
synod of Drogheda, and issued a pastoral 
which is printed in Brad’s ‘ Episcopal Suc- 
cession' (pp 80-7) ondOogan’s ‘Diooeee of 
Meath’ (i.376-^. After his return fiiom Eng- 
land he was on 3 Oct, 1496 appointed maator 
of the loUs in Ireland. lie died on 6 May 
1508, and was buried in the Bomiiiicau 
church of St. Saviour's, Dublin, Ware says 
he was noted for hospitality and nlms- 
giring. 

[letters andPapors of Henry vn, ed. Q-nirduer, 
t 96, 37B, 384, ii. 306, 370 ; Book of Howtli, 
ip. 179-80 ; Annals of tlio Pour Mastors, v, 1289 ; 
'ottou's Pasti, iii. 114 ; Lascollos's Libor Mun. 
Eibem. i. 99, ii. 10, &o. ; Eymor's Pcedora, zii. 
196, and Syllabus ; De Burgo's Ilib. Domiiiicami, 
cd, 1763-72, OT. 86, 196, 477 ; Wood's Athanm 
Oxan,u,606;Dodd'B Church HisUi. 181 ; Waro's 
AnualsoflrelandandBiabops,!, 161-2; Echuid’a 
Scriptt. Ord. Pnedioatomm, vol, i, p, xxvi; 
Brady'sEpibcopal Succession, i, 234 ; Lausdowne 
MS, 978, f, 74 i Cotton MS, Titus B, xi,. IT. 332- 
377 ; Bacon’s Henry VII ; Wright’s Hist, of Ire- 
land,!, 262, 266 ; Smyth's Law Officers of Iroland, 
p. 64; O'Flanagan’aXKird Chancellors cf Ireland, 

1 , 189, 160 ; Qrubert’s Viooroys, pp, 428-9, 436- 
437, 461 ; Richey’s Lootoes on Iriwi Hist, i, 217 ; 
Coin's Biocesa of Meath, i. 81, 376 ; Bagwell’s 
Ireland under the Todors, i, 104,] A, P. P, 




PAT2TB, JOHN (d. 1647 f), engraver, 
was one of the earliest exponents of the art 
of line-engraving in England. He appears 
to have loamt it from Simon and William 
Pass [q. V.], and his manner very much re- 
semhles theirs. Two of his portraits — those 
of Bobert Devereux, second earl of Essex, 
and TTenry Vere, earl of Oxford — are printed 
in frames engraved by WiUiam Pass. Payne 
had considerable skill in engraving, andmany 
of his portraits and title-pages nave great 
merit. His chief work is the large engraving, 
done on two plates, of the great ship ‘The 
Sovereign of tho Seas,’ built ^ Peter Pett 
[q. v.l at Deptford in 1637. Evelyn in his 
‘ Sculpturn’ extols this enepraving, as well as 
Payne’s portraits of Dr. Alabaster, Sir Ben- 
jamin Rudyerd, and others, Payne, though 
recommended to the king’s favour, was; idle, 
and died in indigent circumslances. This 
must have been about IGl*?, as Thomas Raw- 
lins [q. v.]iu his ‘ Oalanthe,’ published in 16 18, 
has an epitaph on Payne, as ‘ lately deceased.’ 
Among other portraits engraved by Payne 
woro those of Bishop Joseph Ilall, Bishop 
Lancelot Andrews, Sir Edward Coke, Hobson 
the Carrier, Sir .Tomes Ley, Ohristian of 
Brunswick, iko., and among the title^agea 
those to ‘The Works of John Boys, DM,/ 
1629, nnd to Gerardo’s ‘Herball,’ 1033. 

[Wiiljiole's AuocdoLos of Psiating (od. Wor- 
num); Vorluo’b Diaries (Brit. Miis. Addit. MS. 
23070 ; Erulyn’s Sculptur.v; Strutt’s Diet, of En- 
gravers.] L. C. 

PAYNE, JOHN (cf. 1787), pubUshar, 
whoso brother ITonry was a bookseller in 
Pall Mall, (■Blablisliod himself hi Paternoster 
Row, at Hmt by himself, but afterwaids in 
partiiorsliip with .Joseph Bouquet (NroiiOM, 
lai, A7iecd. ix. 668). Ho became intimate 
with Dr, Johnson, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the Rambler Club in Ivy Lane, which 
was formed by .lohnson in the winter of 
1749 (i'6, ix. 602,779). When .ToUnson started 
tho ‘ Rambler,’ in hlarch 1750, Payne agreed 
to give him two guineas for each paper as it 
appeared, and to admit him to a share of 
(ho profliB arising from the sale of tho col- 
lected work (TxKPUBtnr, BnoychpeBdia, 
2nd edit. p. 678). Tho bar^in provfld pro- 
fltohle. 

Meanwhile Payne had been admitted to 
tho sorvico of the Bank of England on 
7 March 1741. In 1769 he was a chief clerk, 
in 1773 deputy aocountant-general, and in 
1780 accountant-gouoral, a post which he 
held until 1785 (EoJ/aZ KalenMri), _ 

But Ihrongli life Payne retained an interest 
in the publishing business (cf, Nioudih, iii. 
228), In 1786 he arranged to print an Eng- 
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lisli translation of Thomas Kempis’s ‘ Imi- 
tatio.’ He wrote and published : 1. ‘ New 
Tables of Interest/ oblong lOmo, London, 
1768, a useful compilation, for which Johnson 
wrote a preface. S, ‘ A Letter occasioned by 
the Lor(rBiBhop of Gloucester’s [Warburton] 
“Doctrine of Grace,”’ 8vo, London, 1768 (a, 
V. 020). An anonymous ‘ Letter to a modern 
Defender of OhriBtaanity,’12mo, London, 1771 , 
attributed to a John Payne in Hallcett and 
Laiug’e ‘ Dictionary,^. 1373, may be by the 
accountant-general. iLs letters to Dr. Thomas 
Birch, extending from 1762 to 1764, ore in 
Additional MS. 4316 in the British Museum. 
He died unmarried at Lympston, near Exeter, 
on 10 March 1787 (Probate Act Boole, 
P. 0. 0. 1787; will registered in P. 0. 0. 142, 
Major ; infonnation from the Bank of Eng- 
land). 

Payne has been confused with another 
Joirir PAXira (j®. 1800), comjpiler, who also 
began his career as a publisher in Pater- 
noster B.OW. After 1760 he entered into 
partnership with Joseph Johnson [q. v.], 
and continued with him until 1770, when 
nearly the whole of their properly was 
consumed by fire (Timpubiby, pp. 830, 
838 w.) Payne then betook himself to Mar- 
sham Stroet, Westminst er, and turned author, 
lie is described as an ' indefatigable manufac- 
turer ’ of books, issued m weekly numbers 
under the high-sounding names of ‘ George 
Augustas Hervey,’ ‘ 'William Frederiok Mm- 
moth,’ &c. (jDiot. of Living Authors, 1816, 
p. 206). Tinder the former pseudonym ho 
issued a oreditablo 'Naval, Oommercial, and 
General History of Qreat Britain, from tlio 
earliest time to the rupture with Spain in 
1779,’ in 6 vole. 8vo (Kitdkb, Literary 
M&miraqf Living Authors, ii. 117). Ilis 
own avowed compilations, the first two of 
which were published by .Tohnson, are: 

1. ‘ Univorsal Geography,’ 2 vols. fol. Lon- 
don, 1791j with maps and copperplates, a 
work which occupied him eight years. 

2. ‘An Epitome of History,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1794-6 (a second edition of vol. i. 
appeared in 1796). 3. 'Geographical Ex- 
tracts,’ 8vo, London, 1706. 4. ‘ A conciso 
History of Greece,’ 8vo, Loudon, 1800, of 
which the first volume only was issued 
(Bhubs, J2ey. of Authors, 1790-1803, ii.l77). 

[Boswell’s Life of Johnson, od. Crokor, 1848, 
pp. 68 a., 78, 79; authorities cited in the 
text.] G G. 

PAYNE, JOHN WILLETT (1762- 
1803), rear-admiral, youngest son of the liou- 
tenant-govoruor of St. Ohrlstophor’e, was 
born thore in 1762. He received his early 
education at a private school at Grociiwiob, 


in 1767 entered the Koyol AoademTatimT 
mouth, after two oud a half years’ 
joined the Quebec frigate as an 'able 
man,’ and went out to the West Indies The ' 
he was moved into the Montagu, flogS 
of Rear-admiral Man, and continued m l? 
two years and a half. He was then mmeJ 
into the Falcon sloop ; returned to EnirhnJ 
in 1773 i joined the Rainbow with Commn. 
dore Thomas OolUngwood, and, after some 
time on the coast of Guinea, again went to 
the West Indies, returnmg to Enfflenii 
the beginning of 1776. On 10 May ^passed 
his examination ; towards the end of the 
year was appointed to the Bristol ; went out 
to the coast of North America, took part in 
theattaokon Sullivan’s Island, and proceeded 
to New York [see Pauxub, Sib Peiiir lygj. 
1871]. There he was moved by Ilowe into 
his flagship the Eagle, and on 9 March 1777 
was promoted to be lieutenant of theBmne 

frigate, with Captain James Ferguson, a men 

equally distinguished for his g^antry, ahi- 
lity, end eccentricity. Between Ferguson and 
I’ayne there arose a warm friendship, which 
lasted till Feiguson’e death in 1786. Early 
in 1778 Payne was moved into the Phoenii 
with Sir Hyde Parker (1789-lW) [q. v.l 
and was present with the squadron ^under 
Lord Howe in the defence of Sandy Hook 
and ofFRhodo Island in July. He returned 
to England in Iho Roebuck, end in April 
1770 was appointed to the Romney, one of 
tho Channel fleet under Sir Charles &rdy 
Uie younger [q.v.], and afterwards beaiiMtie 
broad pennant of Commodore QeormJobn- 
stone [q. v.] Poyne was appointed by John- 
stone commander of the Cormorant onGHov. 
1779, and on 8 July 1780 wos posted to the 
Artois, n magnificent French n'igate which 
was captured by the squadron, 

In the following month a complaint was 
made by the Portuguese government that 
while lying in tho Tagus the Artois had en- 
torod a considorablo iiumbor of Fortugneae 
subjects; that these men wore forcibly de- 
1 ained, and that an attempt to rolease them 
had been resisted by Payne’s orders. Fayne 
showed (hat the complaint was unfounded, 
and was jirobably concocted in the desire to 
sow dissetisiou between England and Portu- 
gal. The Portuguese government admitted 
the mistake, whicli (hoy ottributed to the 
intorpi’oter. In August 1781 Payne was 
appointed to the Enterprise, a 28-gun frigate, 
which ho commanded on the Jamaica sta- 


tion, cruising with marked success against 
tho enemy’s trade. In December 1783 he 
was moved by Admiral Pigot into the GO-gun 
ship Leaudor, and in her, near Guadeloupe, 
on tbo night of 18 Jan. 1783, fought a ssTere 
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action witlia large sWarrymg tro^a. In 
erening tliis sliip had showed Spanish 
cobms: hut her shot, many of wiueh were 
ftanverds found on hoard the Laander, wei-a 
thirty-sis pounds and had theFrenoh morlr, 
” *i../Pavne and his officers were convinced 
ttat^he was a French ship of 74 or 80 guns. 
At the time it was believed that she was 
Oouronne of 80 guns ; later on site 
It BtSd to be the Plnton of 74. French 
writers make no mention of the ciroum- 
rf-ncB . and as the two ships separated, both 
having subtained heavy loss, but without any 
^ .finite result, it was never kiioivn in Eng- 
land what she was. Very possibly she was 
really a Spaniard. In recognition of his gal- 
lant conduct on this occasion Payne was 
moved into the 80^un ship Princess Amelia, 
which he took to England at the peace. 

The restless energy which had won him 
distinction in war carried_ him, in time of 
peace into reckless dissipation, lie attracted 
the notice of the Prince of Wales, who con- 
stituted him hie private secretary, comp- 
troller of the household, and personal friend. 
There is no doubt that he was the associate 
of the prince in his vices and his supporter 
in ids baser intrigues. In 1788, when the 
prince claimed the regency during the king's 
inssnity, Payne, tken member of parliament 
for Huntingdon, urged his right in persistent 
and unserupulouB language ; and on one oc- 
casion his manner of spanking of tlie queen 
is said to have drawn from Jane, duchess of 
Gordon [q. v.], the retort : ‘ You little, m- 
signiflouit, good-for-nothing, upstart, perl, 
chattering puppy, how daro yon iiamo your 
royal master's royal mother in that style ! ’ 
Towaide the end of 1 706 ho made a tour 


through Fronce and Italy, in company with 
Lord Northington. At Home he received 
great civilities from tho Cardinal York [see 
SBirar BBirnDroT Mahia OLBMUJn;]. 

In May 1793 Payne was appointed to tho 
RuaseU of 74 guns, one of the Channel fleet 
under Lord Howo ; and in her had a dis- 
tinguished port ill the battle of 1 June 1794, 
for which he received the gold medal. In 
December he was ordered to hoist a brood 
pennant on boiu'd the Jupitor, in command of 
the squadron appointed to bring over the 
Princess Caroline. It sailed &om tho More 
on 2 March 1796 ; the princess embarked at 
Coshaven on the 28th, and arrived at Graves- 
end on 4 April. Payne was at this time in 
bad health, but towards the end of the sum- 
mer he was appointed to the Impetueux, an 
80-gun ship formerly called the Amdriquo, 
and captured from the French on 1 June 
1794, mainly by the Russell. During thn 
summer of 1797 he was again ordered to hoist 


a broad pennant in command of a detached 
squadron, as also in March 1798 for a cruise 
in the Bay of Biscay, The inclement season 
and exposure brought on severe illness, which 
corbelled him to rusigti the command. On 
14 Feb. 1799 he was promoted to the ranlt 
of rear-admiral, and m August he was ap- 
pointed treasuror of Greenwich Hospitffi, 
where he died on 17 Nov. 1803. On the 26th 
he was buried at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
nisportrait, by Hoppner, has been engraved. 

[Tho Memoir in thoNiwal Ohronicla (in. 1) 
was proBumahly written by Clarke, and certainly 
under Clarice’s supervision; it touches but lightly 
on the faults of Ins civil career, which wem many, 
and dwells on his distinguished services in the 
navy. Bee also Gent. Mug 1803 ii. 1187; Malloy’s 
Court Life Below Stairs, vol. iv.] J. E. L. 

PAYNE, JOSEPH (1808-1876), first 
professor of education in England, was boim 
of poor parents, on 2 Match 1808, at Bury 
St. Edmunds. After receiving little besides 
an elementary education, he earned his own 
living as a boy by teaching and writing for 
tho press, while continuing his studies in 
dasBics and English literature. In 1828 he 
was an assistanl-maater in a school in New 
Hont Road. Accidentally, ho met with an 
account of Jacotot’s system of teaching, mode 
himself acquainted with the principles, and 
in 1830 wrote a pamphlet, ‘ A compendious 
Exposition of Professor Jaootot’s edehrated 
System of Education.’ Impressed by his 
account of Jacolot’s system, Mrs. David 
Flotehor, a Camberwell lady, invited him to 
teach a small class, consisting of three chil- 
dren of her family and two others. Ilis 
success was so marked that other parents 
wished to send their children, until the class 
became a school, known as the Denmark 
nUl G rammar School, with seventy or oighty 
boys. In 1831 Payne published a textbook, 
'tfniversal Instruction. Epitome Ilistoriio 
Saerm, Adapted by a literd translation to 
Jaootot’s Method. With a synopsis of the 
plan to be pursued in applying that method 
to the acquisition of Latin.’ .1 acotot himself 
acknowledged the value of Payne’s disciple- 
ship (World of JoBdph Pm/ne, ii, 168), 
Throughout Payne’s teaching life he taught 
in the spirit of Jaootot’s methods, though olr- 
cumstances rendered literal adherence some- 
times impossible. A favourite maxim of his 
in teaching was ‘ Lessoning, not Lecturing,’ 

In 1887 P^ne married the daughter of the 
Rev, John Dyer, secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society. Miss Dyer was herself 
the head of a larp^e school, which she con- 
tinued after marriage. She had spent some 
years in the house of Mark WiUis of Paris, 
and had an unusual knowledge of French 
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literature. Shewas a stiixiulating and capable 
taacker, of great energy of cuaractec. In 
1846 Ike two schools in London, conducted 
respectively by himself and his wife, wore 
given up, and Payne went to Leatherliead, 
where he established the Mansion House 
School for boys. This he continued with 
great success ior nineteen years. 

In 1866 Payne was examined by the 
Schools Enquiry Oommission, and admitted 
the need of mouidcations in JaeCtot’s system 
of teaching languages, but thought ‘tho 
general principle mvitum turn multa quite 
unquestionable.’ In his school time-table 
the following were the percentage of forty- 
two working hours : classics 43 per cent., 
mathematics SO per cent., Erench and Gor- 
man 14 pec cent., liistory and geography 10 
per cent., spellmg 3 per cent., reading 1 per 
cent. lie advocated before the commission 
the (permissive) registration of teachers. 

In 1803 Payne retired from school-work 
and lived at 4 Kildare Gardens, Eayswater, 
London. He interested himself in linguistic 
studies, wrote a paper for the Philological So- 
ciety on the ‘Norman Element in the Spoken 
and 'Written English of the lath, 13tli, and 
IJth Centuries.’ In 1873-4 lie was chairman 
of the oonnoil of the Pliilologioal Society. 
In 1871 ho was on tho oonnoil of the Social 
Science Association, and in the same year, at 
tho Leeds mooting, and in 1873, at Plymouth, 
read papers in the oducaliou section. 

Tho most vigorous of all Payne’s writings 
was an article on Eton, in tho ‘British 
Quarterly Beviow ’ (April 1868) j this was not 
republished in the collect ed works. Payne’s 
view was that the ‘protonsions of Eton are 
utterly unfounded, and that her boasted edn- 
cation is a lamentable failure.’ llis lively 
attack provoked considerable attention. 

Prom 1871 onwards Payne especially de- 
voted himself to the higher education of 
women, the development of odnoational 
method, and the improvement of the at alus of 
the teacher by increasing his tochnical and pro- 
fessional qualifloations. II e energetically sup- 
ported the Women’s Education Union (from 
which sprang the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company), and was chairman of tho central 
oommittee of the union from its first organi- 
sation in 1871 until 1876. In 1800 ho gavo 
two lectures at the College of Precoptors on 
‘ Tho Curriculum of Modern Education and 
tho oloimB of Olassios and Science to bo repre- 
sented in it considered.’ In 1808 he read a 
paper on ‘The Post, Present, and Future of 
the Oollogo of Preceptors,’ hi wliioh he pleaded 
that tho college should undertake tho treun- 
ing of secondary teachers. 

In 1873, after much discussion and iu face 


of reactionary opposition, the 
Preceptors estahliahed the first prX!£/ 
in edncation in England, and elected 
to the post. He took gi-eat pains S 
the lectures, and during 1873 on,i tJ': 
140 students of both 


sexes 


couiMs, In 1874 Payne urged the founC, 
of a training college, with model and iZ? 
tiaing schools. He had some time prevS" 
urged the college to undertake the esamiM 
tion of teachers for diplomas in the scieZs' 
and art of teaching. 

In 1874 Payne made a tour in North fi™ 
many, to visit some of the kmdotBarta» 
primary schools, and 1 raining collems imd 
to investigate methods and theories as to 
the edncation of children helwesn the ates 
of three and ten. In tho spring of 1876 Pm. 
wi-oto nn account of his tour, hut 
not published until after his death, which 
took place in April 1876. Mrs. Pa™ hnd 
died m 1876. Tlieir son, Br. .Toseph Ftsiik 
Payne, was a well-Jciiowii physician, 

I’here is a portrait of P^o in the rnmni nn 
room of the College of Preceptors, painted 
from a photogroph, and nn engiwingof the 
same photograph forms tho n'ontispieee to 
vol, i. of Poyiie’s ‘ Works,’ A memorial 
yrizo was founded in tho Maria Grey Tram, 
mg Oollogo, now at Brondesbuxy. 

Payne wrote tho following : 1. ‘Umveraal 
Instruction. Epitome nistorim Snere. A 
Latin reading book on Jncotot’s Syatem,’ 
1831 , l2mo. 2. ‘ Select Poetry for Ohildten,' 
1st odit,1839(P) 12mn| (this Bcbool-bookhas 
run througli a largo number of editions), 

5, ‘ Studios in English Poetry,’ 1846, 8to. 
4. ‘Studios in English Prose,’ 1808, 8vo. 

6. ‘ A 'Visit to German Schools, Notes of 
a Professional Tour to inswict some of the 
Kindergartens, Primary 'Scliools, Rblic 
Girls’ Schools, and Schools for Teohnioalln- 
slruction,’ 1876, 8vo. Payne’s lectures. pam- 
plilots, and papers best worth preserving in 
a collected form were published in a single 
volume, with an introduction, by the Eev. 
Robert Tlebiirt Quick [q. v.] This work re- 
appeared in 1883 as the first volume of the 
works of Joseph Payne, edited by his son, 
"Dr. J. F. Poyno; Vol. i. ‘Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Educatiou.’ 'VoL il, 
containing * Loctiires on tho History of Edu- 
cation, with a Visit to German Schools,' was 
published in 1892, 8vo. 


[Obituary notice in the Educational Times of 
I June 1870 by Payne’s fiiond, Mr, C.P.hEosraj 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Ooinmis- 
aioiiors, in vol. iv. of the Sohools' In(juiry Com- 
misHion Report, 1868 ; information kindly given 
by Dr, J. F. Payne, by Mrs. Odfbrd of Dover, and 
by Miss Emily A. E.' Shirreff,] E. 'W-s. 
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PATNEj peter ((Z. 1456), lollavd and bread to begging monks at Ms ball, and 
Taborite, was born at Hougb-on-the-Hill, from Ms having said some things of them 
iiesT Grantham, Lincolnshire, where a family that they did not like (Pnrjnjs Ziinomsis, 
of the name survived till the middle of the p. S44). But elsewhere he admitted that 
i-hteenth century, when by the marriage of when at Oxford an attempt was made to 
Ethdred, daughter and heiress of Thomas make him swear not to teach Wiclifite doo- 
Pavne the property passed to Sir John Oust trines, and olleged that, on an appeal to the 
fc ^v.l (Bakdk, pp. 32-3). Thomas Gas- king (Henry V), ha obtained protection 
miffnsTq.v.] expressly slates that Payne was (John op Raowsa, JDe Itedvetione Sohenw- 
the°Bon of a Frenchman by an English wife rum, pp. 260-70). Poyne would seem to 
(Loci e Libro Veritnitm, pp. 6-6, 186-7). have taught his doctrines at London and 
Paynumust have been born about 1380, and elsewhere in England, besides 0.xford; 
was educated at Oxford, where he was a con- Ralph Mungyn, who was tried for heresy in 
temporary ofPoter Partridge [q.v.], by whom 1428, was Ms disciple (Wilkins, Comiilia, 
he was first introduced to the doctrines of iii. 408). Afterwords, apparently in 1410, 
Widif ; Partridge alleged that he_ in vain he was diffamed for heresy, and, failing to 
urged Payne to abandon heresies which, even appear when cited, was excommunicated; 
if tine, would he an obstacle to his advance- Payne pleaded that he had already left 
jnent in preaching and teaching (PnTRna England at the time of the citation, but Par- 
Zaiboiinsis, p. 344). Payne had graduated as tridge declared that he met Mm on the very 
a master of arts before 6 _Oot. 1400. Under day (Petrus Zaieornsis, p. 848). Partridge 
tl^ date a letter purporting to be issued by also alleged that Oldcastle had been led 
the congregation of the university was ad- into a course of treason through Payue’a in- 
dressed to uie Bohemian reformers, declaring fiuence, and there appears to have been some 
that all England woe on the aide of Wiclit, oharge of treason against Payns himself; 
except for seme false mendicant friars. Gas- this Payne vehemently denied, though ad- 
coigne roundly asserts that Payne had mitting that he left England to escape mar- 
stolen the seal of the university and aflBxad tyrdom (ib. pp. 884, 343-4). Payne may 
it to this document {Loci e Libro Veritatim, have known Jerome of Prague at Oxford, but 
p. 20). The letter was quoted by John be eoys be never saw H-Usa (Jorn of 
Hubs, and in the convocation at St. Paul’s Raousa,p. 276). lie was, however, clearly 
in 1411 reference was made to the seal having on friondfly terms with the Bohemian le- 
baen secretly affixed to some lying letters in formers, and on his flight &om England took 
Bttpportofhero8y(WiLKiNS, Cfanei7w,iii.330); refuge at Prague, where he was received 
allusion was also made to the letter at t.no among the mosteis of the university on 
council of Constance (H. voN Eer Hahdt, 18 Feb. 1417 (Paeaokt, Oeschichte vm 
Cme. C<mtantim»e, iv. 326), and it was pro- BShmen, bk. vii. p. 184). According to 
bubly in reference to this incident that in Gasooigue {Loot e Libro reritatum, p. 10), 
1428 the university took precautions to pre- Payne took with him to Bohemia many or 
vent an impromr use of the seal. Mr. Wiclifs writings, and the statement is con- 
Maxwell Lyte of the Vniveraity of firmed by other writers (of, Losebth, Wiolif 

0;:ford, p. 279) has suggested that the letter and Uma, English tronsl. p. 72). 

Fsa passed by a anatcH vote of congregation In Bohemia Payne obtained the protec- 
durmg the long vacation. In 1410 Payne tion of Elizabeth, vridow of King Wuuoes- 
become principal of St. Edmund Hall, and laus, and soon acquired a prominent position, 
retained this pnsition till 1414 ; he was also According to Blugosz (lliatoria Polonioa, 
prinoipalof the adjoining WhiteITall( Wood, i. 432), he was one of tho Bohemian en- 
0)Keyes and HizZZs,ed.Gutch,p. 603). Baring voys sent to offer the crown to Wladyslaw 
his tenure of the office he was involved in of Poland in August 1420; but there is some 
a quarrel with the mendicant orders. Ac- doubt as to the accuracy of this statement 
cording to Thomas Netter or Walden [q. v.], (of. PAEAOKT^yii. 164 w.) He may, however, 
Biyne was choeen by a certain noble (per- as stated by Blugosz {IZiat, Pol. i. 436), have 
ha^B Sir .Tobn Oldcastle) to dispute with formed one of the embassy which for the 
William Bawfu, a Carmelite, and so be- second time unsuccessfully offered the crown 
come involved in a controversy with Netter to Wladyslaw on 2 Feb. 1421. In the pre- 
himself, Netter alleges that Payne, ‘ suffo- vious autumn ho had been instrumental in in- 
catus veoordia,’ withdrew from the oontro- duoingtbe' Old Town ’of Prague to agree with 
versy before they had come to dose quarters , the mopositions of the Taborites relative to 
(Doctrinale Fidei Pcoleaiea, i. 7-8, ed, the fourth of the Prague articles, and in No- 
Blanciotti), Payne himself refers to a vember 1421 ho again appears ss mediating 
quBirel which arose from Ms refueal to give j between John tho Priest and the nobles at 
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Prague (Pala.ckt, vii. 186, 262). After this 
Payne is not mentioned for five years ; but 
in the autumn of 1426 John Pribram began 
to attack the doctrines of "Wiclif j and on 
25 Dec. a disputation was held at Prague 
before Prince Korybut between Pribram and 
Payne, in which the latter maintained the 
doctrines of his count^man against the 
romanising teaching of the former. After 
the outbreak against Korybut, who was in- 
triguiim with the pope, articles were drawn 
up in May 1427 with the intention of pre- 
serving unity among the Hussites. The 
article setting forth the doctrine on transub- 
stontiation was specially directed against 
Payne, who now dissociated himseli from 
the Praguers, and ioined Iho sect of the 
‘ Orphans ’ (I'A. vii. 427-8). In the follow- 
ing summer came tho crusade of Henry Beau- 
fort [q. V.], the cardinal and bishop of Win- 
chester, against the Bohemian reformers. 
After his ctefeat at Tachau, Beaufort arranged 
for a conference between Bohemian and papal 
delegates. In the discussions which took 
place at Zebrok on 29 Deo., Payne and John 
Kokycana appeared as the Hussite theolo- 
gians (ti. vii. 469). The year 1428 was filled 
with nghting, but in tho spring of 1429 an 
endeavour was made to arrange peace. A 
number of Bohemian representatives, of 
whom Payne was one, came to Sigismund 
at ProBsburg on 4 .^ril. Tho conference 
lasted till 9 April, i^igismund urging the 
Bohemians to submit to the council, which 
was to met at Basle two years later, The 
Bohemian representatives pleaded that they 
had not full power to act, and tho meeting 
broke up with an arrangoment that a 
Landtag should beheld at Prague on 23 May. 
In the Landtag Payne took no prominent 
port. But afterwards he held a fresh dis- 
putation with Pribram, which lasted for 
three weeks from 20 Sept., in the presence 
of on assembly of Bohemian and Moravian 
notables at Prague. Pribram charged Wiclif 
with heresy ; Payne maintained the catho- 
licity of aU his opponent’s citations ; but tho 
debate ended in a species of truce, the terms 
of which Pribram md not well observe, and 
he again charged Payne and the Taborita 
party with heresy (ib. vii. 486-7 ; Hoiuri.nB, 
GetchiahUaohreSisr der diusaiiuohen, ii. 694- 
606). In March 1431 a fresh conference of 
the sects with a view to the proposed oounoil 
was arranged to take place at Uracowin the 
presence of Wladyslaw of Poland. Payne 
was present as a representative of his portv; 
but the congress eueoted nothing, and the 
Bohemians went home very wroth before 
Boater (Dittaosz, i. 677-8). 

The terms on which the Bohemians would 


appear at the oounoil were still unsettU 
though tho time for its assemblv hnS ! ’ 

riveif _ In Moy 1432 representatives of tt 

Bohemians, including Payne, met at 
and began negotiations with the eoinS’ 
The dieouseion was renewed at KutteSi 
in September, and at length toTn^ g 
agreed upon. In a letter from the 
on 6 Sept. 1432 Payne was named oK 
the Bohemian delegatee to the council and 
on 6 Deo. he eet out with his colleagues for 
Dasle, whoro they arrived on 4 Jan. I43s 
On 0 Jan. tho Bohemians hold religious sf^ 

vices, the ‘ Orphan ’ representativsa, of whom 

Payne was one, preaching publicly in Ge^ 
man (Mon. Com, Gen. 1 . 64). Nest dsv 
Procopius the Qvpat, tho principal Bohemian 
delegate, entertained his colleagues and 
some members of the oounoil (5; dinner. 
Payne engaged in a hoi dimuto with John 
of Bngusa, who says ‘ the Englishman was 
lilte a slippery snake — tho more closely he 
seemed to be tied down to a conclusion the 
more adroitly would he glide away to some 
irrelevant matter ’ (£6. i. 200). On IS Jan. 
Payne was one of the delegates who noti- 
I tioned Oardinal Julian to grant the Me- 
' miaiiB a puhlio recoption m the cathedral, 
The request was refused, and three days 
later they had their first audience, when 
Payne, as one of the orators, delivered a brief 
allegorical address on tho text (Psalm civ. 22) 
'ortusest sol, et oongregati sunt in cubilibua 
suis,’ in which he compared the doctrines of 
Wiclif andHusstotherays of thesun. Inthe 
subsequent meetings the Bohemian envoys 
spoke at length on various set themes; on 
2lt Jan. Payno began a discourse 'Decirili 
dominio oloricorum,' wliiob lasted *’• — 


days, and which ho finally summed np m a 
short schedule, to be recorded in the acts of 
tho council (MAHTUifii, viii. 216 E), The 
month of Pehrunry was occupied with the 
replies of the catholic representatives. John 
of Bagusa spoke for eight days amid con- 
stant interruptions from Payne. On 4 Feb. 
Payne declared that certain opinions were 
falsely attributed to Wiclif by John of 
Bagusa. John Keninghale [q. v.]nt once de- 
clared that ho would produce extracts from 
WicliPs works in refutation of Payne (Jora 
oir Baqitsa, p. 278). On 10 Feb. Payne started 
a controversy with J ohn as to the institution 
of holy water by Alexander V (ib, p. 282; 
Pbteus Zaotootbtb, p. 307). In the last 
week of Februory John de Palomar replied 
to Payne’s speech ‘de civili dominio.’ After 
this the discussion was referred firstly to a 
committee of fifteen, and on 19 March to 
ono of eight from each side._ At length it 
was decided that the coimoil should send 
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porfflentrtives to discuss the mnttorin tlia another aeeoimt states that he was taken 
I andtag »t Prague, the debates to oontinno prisoner (NtCOLiS, Chron. London, p. 120). 
at Basle until the arrangements for this In the subsequent negotiations the party of 
nuTDOse were complete. In these final dis- tho nobles continued to gain ground, and in 
elisions Psyufl took o prominent part ; on the November Lniidtng tho majority of the 
31 March and 1 April he spoke in reply to Orphans were won over hy the moderate 
Henry of Kalteisen on tho freedom of preach- party under John Tlolryoana. Payne then 
ine • on 6 April he had a hot dispute with joined tho Tahoritea. Certain doctrinal 
^Iridge on the inoidonts of his English points were nevertheless referred to him for 
career and on the following day endeavoured arbitration, but in the interests of his 
toms^e Keninghnle produce his promised friends he postponed Ms decision for two 

roofs of Widif’s alleged heresies (ifi. pp. jrears {Qearhichtachreiber dor Husitiaehon, 
§ 43 - 4 ). ffis mterventions in the debate li. 704-5; PiLAOKT, viii. 181-2). As one 
were received with much impatience by his of the Taborite representatives, Payne at- 
onoonents, and Ms unyielding^ temper pro- tended the conference before Sigismund at 
tahly contributed to the failure of the Brunn in June-July 1486 (OAnLnnius, Da 
Bohemians to oome to terms with, the Logationibits, pp. 666-74). But from the 
council. He had tried to pravent the re- subsequent proceedings thot led up to Sigis- 
caption of a friendly apology for the title of mund’e reconciliation with the Bohemian 
heretics, wMch John of Hagusa applied to nobles at Iglau in July 143C he held aloof, 
the Bohemians on 7 Eab., and early in After Sigismund came to Pi ague, Payne was 
March the more moderate of tho Iliissites compelled to give his decision on the points 
had considered whether an arrangement submitted to his arbitration. He pronounced 
wouldnotbepractioableif Payne and other in favour of Rokycana, though avowing 
extremists were left out (ii. pp. 301-6, that his own convictions were on the other 
821 ). side. The Taborites at once protested, and, 

'On 14 April tlie Bohemians left Basle after some discussion, the d^atable points 
with the defegates of the council, chief of wore on 16 Nov. submitted to four doctors, 
whom were Silles Oharliex and John de ofwhomPayne was one (G'f>ac6^fflfsac/^m■68r 
PalomaT. Progue was roaohed on 8 May, dor JSuasitiacheti, ii. 728). As a result, the 
and after some negotiations, in which Payne Taborites obtained permission to worship 
took port, the Landtap; met on 8 Juno. As after their own fashion, 
the chief representative of the Orphans, The remaining yeors of Payne’s life were 
Payne had a prominent part in the debates tionblons. In 143S it had been reported at 
(liS. pp. 367, 372; Tiroiras Erun'Doei'DS, pp. Basle that tho English wanted to proseento. 
707, 710). The Landtag broke up on 3 July him on behalf of their king, and Mill earlier 
without any dociaivo result, and a second Martin V had demanded a subsidy for 
Bohemian embassy was sent with tho dele- his prospculion from the Eu^ish ofiurch 
gates of the council to Basle, On 22 Oct, (PuTErs Zatuounbis, p. 817 ;Eoxd, Aota 
they brought hook with them certain articles and Monnmen fa, lii. 638). On IS Peh. 1437 
which might form tho basis of a concordat, ' a papal bullwiisreoeivottat Prague, request- 
end in a second Landtag which met on i ing the empoi'or to send him to the ooimcil 
16 Nov. the aristocratic party accepted the for trial on o charge of heresy (Johaenes de 
egresment Iraown as tho First Prague Oom- ' Tueohib, p. 862). At this time Payne had 
pact. Hie Oiphans and Taborites resisted, I a pastorate at Saas, whonce on 16 April he 
Payne being foremost in the opposition. ‘ oome to Prague under a safe-conduct. Adis- 
On 18 Nov. he attempted to speak, out was ciission between Payne and Pribram was held 
shouted down ; and in a spoooh on 28 Nov. before Sigismund, who, when the former 
he complained that ' the lords want to tie proved otoinate, ordered Mm to leave 
us up in a sack.’ He is asserted to have llohemia as soon as his snfe-couduot had ex- 
dedored that he had a knife which would pired. Payne withdrew from Prague ; bat his 
cut whatever the delegates of the council EiigliBhclerk,JohnPenning,waBarrested,and 
sewedtogether ( OAELUEins, De Zegationibvs, the pBO])lo of Saax agrood not to support him 
pp. 460-68, 612, 616). The split between pp. 861-2). According to Matthias 
the two parties grew widor, and in the Oolinns, Payne now took remge with Peter 
spring of 1484 resulted in opon war. On Oholoiclw, tho Bohemian author (Paiackt, 
29 May the nobles were victorious in tho ix. 48,469). In February 1439 hewasenp- 
battleofLipaUj where Procopius, theTaborite tured by John Burian, who imprisoned him 
leader, was killed; it was falsely reported in his castle of Gt-ulenstein (ib, viii. *326). 
in England that Payne was also among tho Burian, by order of the Emperor Albert, 
slain (Gtron. Gfilea. Henry VI, p. 14) ; offered lo deliver Payne to the representa- 
Ton. XV. 0 0 
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tives of the English king at Nuremberg. 
Henry VI 1 banked Burinn for bis courtesy, 
and wrote to Eugenius IV proposing that, 
on account of the dangers of tlio road, Payne 
should be sent instead to the council at 
Florence {^Correspondence of T. Bekynton, 
i. 187-9, Holla Ser.) This was on 18 May 
J440; but before the matter was arrauged 
the Taborites procured Payne’s liberty by 
poying a ransom of two hundred scnock 
(twelve thousand) of groseben (Palackv, 
ix. 48). Payne returned to Saaz {t6.), but 
no more is heard of him for three years. 
When the Taborites met the pai-ty of 
Hokycana in conference at liuttenbei'g on 
6 July 1443, Payne was one of the two 
presidents and directors of tbo assembly. 
During the subsequent debates the Taborites 
complained that Pribram liad persistently 
attacked Payne in Bohemian, which lan- 
guage the lallur did not well understand. 
Eventually the discussion was adjommed to 
the Landtag at Prague in January 1444, 
where Payne appears to havo been again 
present (tb, ix. 97-9 j Qesehichtssehreiber der 
Hussitisehen, ii. 749, 762). This conference 
proved the death-blow to theTaborito parl.y, 
though the town of Tabor hold out tul 
1462. In that year George Podiobrad, who 
was now Icing, with the support of Rokycana 
and his party, marched against Tabor, whidi 
surrendered to him on 1 Sept. Certain 
questions of conscience were submitted to 
a committee of six doof nrs, of whom_ Payne 
'was one. The decision of the majority was 
to be binding ; but the Taboritc leaders, 
Niklas Biskupec and Wcnzol Eorando, hold 
out, and died in captivity. Payne possibly 
submitted, though Gascoigne seems to sug- 
gest that ho died in prison (of. Wood, 
Mist, and Antiq. i. 680 ; Lewis, Bfe of 
Wiclif, p. 229). Ilis death took place at 
Prague in 1466. 

Payne was a learned and ardent contro- 
versialist. Peter ofSaaz notes the delight 
with wliich ho obtained access to the ‘ lloo- 
trinole Fidei Ecclesito’ of Thomas Nettor 
at Basle {Mon. Oono. Qen. i. 307). His 
incisive eloquence made him invaluable 
in debate, though he appeal's but little 
when there was need for action. His acute 
logic perhaps carried him to extremes of 
opinion, and his stubborn tamper was an 
ODStaclo to conciliation. But, on the other 
hand, ho possessed a fund of hnniom which 
enlivened the proceedings at Basle with 
constant sallies of wit (PiiTiiTrs ZATflOHicsTa, 
passim). He was somewhat of an intellectual 
adven’turor, though he deserves credit for 
his strict adherence to Wiclif ’s iirinciples, 
and ho aovor completely joined any 01 the 


Hussite sects (Paeackt, ix. 464). ^ 
passed under a variety of names: oierki 
England as an Oxford master j PayM 
English in Bohemia; and also as Frevu. 
from his father's nationality, and ^ " 


wrongly distinguishes Payne and Clerk 
Payno had apparently publUlied some 
writings before he left England, for in ]45a 
Ralph Mungyn was charged with havint 
possessed and distributed them (Witus* 
Concilia, iii. 49^. They, however, seem to 
have perished. _ Bale ascribes to him: 1, ‘Ds 
tomporali dominio clericorum ; ’ ine, ‘Haec 
sunt verba quoo hostorna,’ 2, 'De pm. 
destinationo et arbitrio.’ 8. ‘ Contra cerc- 
moniiirum abusiones.’ 4. ‘ Pro 



adds: 'Contra plonam pontiflcis potestatem.' 
'The following seem to be extant: 1, ‘D^ 
fensio artioulorum Wiclevi contra Johannem 
Pribram;’ inc. ‘QuianuperinregnoBohemiiE,’ 
Tboi'O are two maniiscvipts at Vienna, and 
ono at Prague (Dmns, Oat. Cod. Bill. Bah- 
thifo Vindohmmisia, ii. 1621, 2193; Pi- 
LAUKT, ix. 464 n.) 3. ‘ Contra seriptum 

cujusdam juramontnm tanquam licitum 
approbantie; ’ inc. 'In prmcipio tractatua 
senbitnr.’ Maunecript at Vienna (Dmna, 
ii. 3762). 8 . A tract inc. ' Omnipotentia 

Dei maguifioontia,’ MS. Vienna, 3986 ff, 
309-40. 4. A tract inc. ‘ Quia ut conoipio 
omnos propositionos,’ MS. Budisain Gers- 
dorf, No. 7, 8vo (PaIiAOxy). 6. 'Provocatio 
Nio. Slo.y ezin ad dispnt andnm ’ (Ooom, Ap- 
pmdiv A to Report on Fwdera, p, 228). lie 
has been wrongly credited with the ' Speeu- 
Inm Anreum’ of Paul Anglicue [q.v.] (16. 
p. 28] ), Palaoky also gives the nrst words 
of two tracts against Pribram that seem to 
Iiavo poriehed. Some of the aabstonce 
his BpooohoB at Basle may be found in 
tho writers in the first volume of the 
‘Monument a Oonciliorum Generalium Sts' 
ouli XV.’ All Payne’s extant writinga ate 
concerned with the exposition of Wiuidte 
doctrine (of. OoanLiETjR, p. 2311. John de 
Torreqiiemada wrote a treatise, ‘Be effioacia 
aquro Benedict to contra Petrum AMlicum 
horetiooniminBohemiadofonBorein’(OoarEB, 
p. 11). 

[Our kuowlodgo of Boyne’s English careatis 
chiefly due to Gascoigne’s Theological Bic- 
liounry, extracts from whicli wora publishadby 
J. T. liogors as Txicio Libro Veiitatiun; later 
English writers for the must part simply re- 
produce Gascoigne. For his Bohemian caieei 
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authoi'itips are John of Engua,i, 
n” BodMtioua Bolioniorum ; Polti Zatocenua 
Mar of Saaa) Libor Diuinna; fEgidius Om- 
Imua (Gilloi- Charlior), Do Logatioiubua ; 
Thomas Ebanilorfor's Diamm; Johanma da 
Tiiionis Efgistrani RegoTia,_ Hist. 

Svnodi Bosilonsia (thoao arc oontninod in tho 
tfomimonU Coudlioiiim Uonoialiiim Smeuli XV, 
iols i li Published by the Kniaetlicha 
Aiademio dot Wissenachaaen, Vionua, 1867, 
IS 73 1892-4); Llugosz'a Historia Poloiiica, 

i WW, 678-9 ; Hoofloi's GoBohiohtaachraibor 
darlnssitischon, in the Fontoa Boium Aiiatria- 
esriim- Soriptorea Ewnm Bohemonim, vok i. 

ii Btagao, 1783-1820 , iEncna Sylvius, Hiatoiia 

aJhamiffl and Histoiia Univorsidia; Fotdun'a 
geotichionicon, iv, 1200, sub anno 1432, whom 
he ia railed Ciayl:; Zantfliot’a Ohron. ap. Mar- 
tear and Durand, v. 431 ; Coehlaeiia, Uiatona 
Hassitanim Soino othot original nutlioritias 
aro oiled in the tost. For the Council of Basie, 
seo Martene and Duraiid’a Vetrmm Snip- 
torum Amplisaima CollocLio, vol. viii., and 
Manai’s Concilia, vola. xsix. xxx. Palnclty’a 
Goschichto von Bohmcn, bits. vii. tiii. ix., con- 
tributes sorao information not otlioriviso readily 
acressibla. See alao 'Comok’a Ddjopis Priihy 
(History of Prngno), ml. iv. passim ; Balo’a 
Canluriio, vi. 86, 97; Tannor’a Bibl. Diul.-Kib, 
p.dMi’lVood'sirisl. and Antiq. Univ. Oxford, 
ei Gutcii, i. 643, 680, 686-0, ; Orrighton’s Ilia 
toryof the Papacy during tlio nofornwtion, osp. 
ii, 64-102 ; Eoiirrtaon’allihtory of tlio Christian 
Chtttch, vola. vii. vtii. Hakor’s Fowotlen Grenl 
En^ithnaii,1894,i8onimporfcotanttovoi'-pntlial 
biography, ibr tho most part based on Fidacky’s 
QeBchichtevonBuhniou,| 0. L. £. 

PAYNE, SibPETEE (1703-1843), third 
baronet dey'Mt'c, of Blanham llouso, Bodford- 
ahire, born in February 1708, was third son 
of Sir Gillies Payne, second baronet, of 
Tempsfbrd, Bedrordsbira. Ilia grandfutber 
Sir (Varies {d. 1740) bad iiilierited from liia 
wife lai'M property in St. Ohristoplier'e, 
West Indies, and bad boon created a baronet 
on 31 Oct, 1737. 

Sir Gillies Payne {d. 1801) was Iiigb 
aherilT of BedCovdaliiro in 177 1 . Ilo formed 
iu his youth a conueciion with Maria Kedl- 
mg, daughter of a farmer at Potion, Bed- 
fomshire, but delayed marriage with her 
until the death of bi.s motiier in 1701, 
Peter was the first ohild born eubsoquontly. 
Nevertheless on tho death of bis father in 
1801 he ttUowod hie older brother, ,Tobn, 
to succeed to the title ; and, when John 
died two years later, acted ae guardian to 
his young children. It was not until 1828 
that Sir Peter, having vainly ofibvod to sub- 
mit his claims and those of his hrothor’s 
heir to a court of arbilriition, was induced 
to allow the matte to ho raieed incidonially 
in the ohanoaiy suit Glasoott a. Bridges. 


In the courae of tho trial Sir John’s widow 
made affidavit that she and her eiater had 
burned the marrloge-cortificate of Sir Gillies ; 
hut evidence brought forward convinced the 
court of its existence, and Sir Peter woe 
declared the eldest son horn in wedlock. 
This decision was however reversed by the 
lord chancellor in January 1829, and an 
issue was directed to he tried as to the legi- 
thnaoy of John and Peter Payne, The 
question never i^ain came before the courts ; 
hut during Ms lifetime Sir Pete’s claim to 
the baronetcy was acknowledged, lie re- 
fused, however, to register himself as a 
baronet, 

Peter was educated ol Eaclmey and at 
Queens’ OoHege, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B,A, in 1784 and M,A, in 1787. A 
handsomo youth, though delicate, he took 
an active ^t in field sports, was a captam 
in the Bcdlordahiremilltia, and was a deputy- 
lioutonant for the county for upwards of 
half a century. In politics he was a strong 
whig, and ho exerted miioh political mflueneo 
in the Alidlands. 

In 1810 ho published two pampldets, en- 
tilled rospoctivcly ‘England the Cause of 
Europe'aSnbjugBtioii,ncldi'e83odtotheBritiBli 
Parliami'iitf and ‘The Character aud Oon- 
diiot of Bnlish Ministers in War and Nego- 
tiation illustrated by Facts.’ In 1812 he 
atlaeked Pitt and attempled to convict Wil- 
borforoe of inconsistency in ‘ Mr, Ktt the 
grand Political Delinquent ; with a Dodienr 
lion to tlie Solemniscrs of liis Birthday, and 
an Address to Wm. Wilbarforce, Esq,, M.P.’ 
In tlie samo year he issued at Birmingham, 
under the j^udonyni ' Philneathos,' ‘Seven 
Sliiirt and rlain Letters to the Iniuibitanls 
of Birmingham on the Lending Points con- 
nected with Gie Orders in Council.’ 

Payne was intimate with Mqjov .rolin Oart- 
wriglit [q. v.J for whom he acted as bail when 
CavlwngW was ehargrd with sedition in Au- 
gust 1819(Oabtwrtbiii, L\ferfMajor Cart- 
wrigM, ii. 100, 17i5-ti). Among other friends 
were Sir Herbert Taylor and Dr, Parr, With 
the latte ho had much familiar correspon- 
dence, which became the properly of his 
youngest danglito, Mrs. Elsdoii Kvorard, 

In 1619 he' pnblislicd at Birmingham a 
' Lotte to hm Erskine in Defence of the 
Whiga.’ On 6 May 1831 he was returned, 
wiih tho Mniquis of Tavistock, as a whig 
inemhor for Bemordshiro, hut retired at the 
dissolution in Dooomber 1832. Ho printed 
at Budfoid in 1832 a pamphlet advocating 
repoal of tho corn latvs. lie was also a 
strong opponent of the slave trade, and an 
advocate of highor education of women. In 
favour of the latter cause ho wrote a pam- 
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i)lxlet,ivliicliw<is printed at Birmiiig'liam and | 
London iu 1811, under Iho title ‘Trial be-' 
twoon the Governess of a Ladies’ noordiiipf 
School and thellother of a Pupil commit ted 
to her Charge.’ He died at IBlunham House, 
Bedfordshire, on 28 Jan. 1843. 

Payne married, in August 1789, Elizabeth. 
Sarah, only dau^ter of Samuel Steward, 
esq., of Stourlon Castle, Staffordshire. She 
died on 12 April 1832, having had two sons 
and four daughters.^ 

The ddest son. Sir Charles Gillies, called 
fourth baronet (1796-1870), graduated B.A. 
1816 and M.A. 1818 irom Merton Gollego, 
Oxford, and joined the Middle Temple. He 
left aeon. Sir Salusbury Gillies Payne (1829- 
1898), who, born in the IVest Indies, was 
educated at Bugby and Brasenose College, 
Oxford (B.A. in 1862), was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple in 1867, and was 
chosen high sheriff of Bodfordshbe in 1876, 
but did not servo. Sir Salusbury married 
Oatherine, third daughter of Robert Chad- 
wick of High Bank, Manchester. His son, 
Charles Robert Salusbury (b, 1869), retired 
lieutenant in the navy, claimed to succeed to 
the baronetcy in 1893. In 1808 the Bov. 
Oovontry Payne, grandson of Sir John, Iho 
titular third baronet, raised tlie claims of tbo 
older braiicb of the family in a pamphlet, 
wliioh was replied to by Sir Charles Gillies 
Poyno. Sir Bernard Bui'ko, after giviim par- 
ticulars of the separate claims in the editions 
of his ‘Peel ago and Baronetage’ between 
] 808 and 1876, thenoefortb ignored the title. 
Post ei's ‘ Baronetage ’ of 1882 relegates it to 
the Appendix ‘Chaos.’ 

[Lodge's Oanoalogy of IbePoorngo and Baro- 
netage and Poerage (1803) ; Wulfurd’s Oonuty 
Pamilies; Stockdiilo's Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1831; Ann. Beg. 1843, Append, to Ohron. 
p. 231; O'Byrno's Boproaeiit. Hist, of Oioat 
Britain and Ireland, p, 43 ; Aliuutii Oxon. ; Ctiad. 
Cant. ; Bet. Memb. Pari. ; Tho Journal of 
Emily Shoro (1801); information kindly snp- 
pliod by Miss C. L. Johnstone, who has had 
access to numerous fiimily papers.] 

G. Lb (J. N. 

PAYNE, Sin BALBJT, BAnon Lavuts- 
lOBT (1738 P-1807), politician, was born at 
Basseton'e, St. George parish iu St. Chris- 
topher’s, on 19 March 1737-8 or 1738-9, 
His father, Balph Payne (d. 1763), chief 
justice and afterwords governor of St. IGlta, 
came of a family which had long been resi- 
dent at St. Obrialopber’s, whither it bad 
migroted from Lavinglon in Wiltshire, His 
mother, whose aucestora came from Bridg- 
water in Somerset, was Alice, daughter and 
heiress of Francis Carlisle, After hoiug 
educated in England, Payne returned to his 


native island, when* lie was at once elected 
a member of tUo House of Assembly, audat 
its first mooting unanimously called to the 
chair. In 1762 he was ogam in England 
and he then m.ide the tour of Europe? On 
1 Sept. 1767 he married, at St. George's 
Hanover Square, Prauyoise Lainhertia»’ 
daughter of Ilonry, baron Kolbel of Saxony 
bo was then spoken of in society as ‘arici 
West Indian.^ His wife had lived, before 
her marriage, with the Princess Joseph 
Poniatowski, and was one of the few charm- 
ing women on terms of intimacy with Queen 
Ohnrlott e. After his marriage Payne plunged 
into polities, and from 1768 to 1771 ^ in 
parliament for the borough of Shnftesbuiy, 
In 1769 be made his maiden speech as 
seconder of Blaclrst one’s motion, that the 
complaint of Wilkes against Lordllansfleld 
was frivolous and trifling. Ho is said to have 
been connected with Maueiield, and to hare 
been inspired by him with legal arguments 
the speech being received ‘with much api 
plause, although the language was woIlde^ 
fully verbose.’ Later in the session he made 
another elaborate oration, on which occasion 
according to Horace Walpol6,afterprotBating 
on his honour that, the speech was not pr^ 
meditated, he inadvertently pulled it out of 
his pocket in writing. Poyne had ‘a good 
figure, and possessed himself well, having 
boon accustomed to act plays in a prmte 
sot;’ but bis language was tm'gid, and lie 
became ‘ the jest of his compauiona and the 
Burfeit of tho House of Commons,' so that 
he soon became dissatisfied with bis parlia- 
mentory prospects. On 18 Feb. 1771 is was 
created at St. James’s Palace a knight of the 
Bath, and in the same year was appointed 
captain-general and govern(M*-in-chi6t of the 
Leeward Islands, where ho inherited a con- 
siderable estate from his parents. Thomas 
Ueorno (1744-1817) [q. v.J spent some time 
with him there, ondwns employed by him in 
malcing drawings. 

Payne’s appointment was very popuhr, 
and bis recall in 1776 was much against 
the wish of the inhabitants, who petitioned 
for bis coutiiiuaiice in oiHce, and, by a 
unanimous vote of the assembly, presented 
him with a sword net iu diamoude. Be en- 
tored once more on political life, sitting for 
Ganiolford in Cornwall from November 1778 
to 1780, and for Plympton in Devonehue 
from 1780 to 1784. 

From Juno 1777 until the suppression of 
the ofllco in 1782 Payne was a olerk of tbs 
board of green cloth. Ho was one of Fox’s 
political Miles, and for many years bis bouse 
ui Grafton Street was known, throiigk bis 
love of hospitality and the personal attrac- 
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tions of his wife, as Iho favourite resort of 
the whig leaders. Erskine, when taken ill 
at one of Payne’s banquets, replied to Lady 
Payne’s anxious inquiries with the lines — 

’Tis true I am ill. but I need not complain ; 

Pop ho never knew ploaeuro who never knew 

Payne. 

It was rumoured in 1783 that Payne 
,«; p1it be the secretary to LordNorthington, 
the new lord lieutenant of Ireland; but the 
post was given to Windham. In 1788 ho 
made n lengthened tour on the continenl, 
visiting Vienna, Zurich, and Lyons (Sjiith, 
Memoir <ff Sir JR. M. Keith, ii. 108-200). 
With ^e support of tho Prince of Woles os 
Duke of Ooruwoll, he contested tho borough 
of Fowey, in the whig interest , in 1790, when 
a double return was made, Payne and Lord 
Shuldham being credited with a majority of 
votes; hut they were unsealed by the House 
of Commons. At a by-election he was re- 
turned for Woodstock (91 Oct. 1796), and 
re^sented it until 1799. 

But after his election disappointment in 
1790 he wavered in his attachment to tho 
whigs, and on 16 Au^. 1793 he gave a *eon- 
siderahle dinner’ at his houao, at which Pitt { 
was a guest. Windham was also invited, 
W (hd not go, and thougfht that Payne 
should have told him of the invitation to the 
premier (Wnroiaiif, Diary, pp. 198, 388, 
810). This change of politics was rendered 
necessary bv the shrinking of his resources, 
and it soon bore fruit. He was created Boron 
Lavington of Lavington in tho peerage of 
Iceland on 1 Oct. 1796, and a privy coun- 
cillor on 80 Oct. 1799. In February i700 he 
was reappointed ae governor of the Leeward 
MandB, and the assembly voted him an 
allowance of 3,0001. a year, that ho might 
the better support the dignity of the position, 
ms Christmas hoUs and his routs wei'e mog- 
nifleent, aud were distinguished by the ob- 
servance of the Btrictc'Bt etiquette, He was 
attended by an army of servants, but he 
would not allow any of the black servitors 
about him to wear shoos or stodcings, thoir 
legs hdng rubbed daily with butter so that 
they shone like jet ; and he would not, if he 
could avoid it, handle a letter or parcel from 
their fingers, To oscape the indignity, ho 
d«iped a golden instrument, liko a tongs, 
■mth which ho held any article which was 
given Mm by a block servant. 

Lord Lavington diod at Government 
House, Antigua, on 3 Aug. 3807, heiugthon 
tlie senior memhor of the order of the Bath, 
He was interred on his mothor’s estate of 
Carlisle. Tho tomb was still visible in 1814, 
but the garden was overgrown with weeds, 


and the walls wore falling into ruins. An 
elaborate monument of marble was erected 
to hie memory by the leaislature’of Antigua, 
in St. John’s Ohuroh m that island. As 
his widow was left all hut destitute, a com- 
passionate allowance of 8001. ayear was voted 
to her by the assembly, for W life. Pier 
married life appears to have been unhappy, 
andShericlan oiica found her in tears, ‘which 
she placed, with more adroitness than truth, 
to the account of her monkey, who had just 
died.’ He thereupon exclaimed : 

Alas I poor Ifod, 

My monkey's dead ; 

I hod rather by half 

It had been Sir Bnlph. 

Payne’s speeches are in the ‘ Debates ’ of Sir 
Henry Cavendish, i. 188, 868-70, 872, and 
many letters from him arc among the Eoss- 
lyn MSS., two being printed in Lord Camp- 
hell’s ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ vi. 
161-2, 869. 

[Burke’s Extinct Poerago; Oent. Msg. 1783 
p. 07, 1770 p. 94, 1807 pt. ii. pp. 880, 074 ; .Tosso's 
Selwyn, ii. 100; Corresp. of George lU and 
Lord North, i. 66, ii. 76; Oldfield’s Pari. Hist. 

iii. 207 ; Courtney’s Pari. Hop. of Cornwall, pp. 
108-9, 861 ; Malmesbury’s Diaries end Oorrusp, 

iv. 386 ; Campbell’s Chiincellors, vi. 220, C86 ; 

■Wraxnll’s Memoirs, ed. Wheatley, iii. 410-11; 
Corresp. of Eight Hon. J. Boresford, i. 230 ; 
Antigua and the Antigmins, i. 113-14, 131-7, 
220-7, ii. 340-7 ; Walpole’s George III, ed. Lo 
Marchant, iii. 321-2, 369.) W. P, 0. 

PAYNE, EOBEET (Jl. 1680), writer on 
agriculture, was born apparently inNotting- 
bamshire. Ho subsequently described himself 
of Poynes-End, co. Cork. lie was presum- 
ably the oiithor of 'Eob. Payn his Hill- 
man’s Table, which sheweth how to make 
Ponds to continue water in high and dtie 
grounde, of what nature soeuer. Also the 
Vale-man’s Table, shewing how to draino 
mooros, and all other wetto grounds, and 
to lay thorn drio for euer. Also how to 
measuro any roafe gi’ouud, wood or water, 
timt yon cannot oomeinto,’ &c., 1683 (Aii^, 
Typogr, Antiq, iii. 1662). In consequence 
01 the exceptional inducements offered by 
government to Englishmen to settle in 
Munster after the snppieesion of tho rebel- 
lion of Gerald Fitzgerald, fifteenth earl of 
Desmond [q. v.], Payno and twenty-five of 
his neighbours proposed to remove thither. 
But Englishmen were chary of risking their 
lives and fortunes in Ireland, and it was ac- 
cordingly thought advisable to send Payne 
over to report on the situation. Tho result 
was: ‘A Briofe Description of Ireland: 
Mado in this Yeero 1689, by Eohert Payne. 
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Viito XXV. of Ms partners, for wliom he is 
■\ndortalc6r there. Truely published verlin- 
lim, according to his letters, by Nioh. 
Gorsnn, one of the said partners, for that he 
vrould his countrymen should be portahers 
of the many good Notes therein couteined. 
With diners Notes taken out of others, the 
Authourcs letters written to the said 
partners, sithenes the first Impression, well 
worth the reading. At London, printed by 
Thomas Dawson, 1690.’ The first edition, 
though mentioned by Ames {Typogr. Antiq. 
ii. 1127), is not known to be extant. The 
pamphlet was reprinted and edited for the 
Irish Archmological Society in 1841 _ by Dr. 
Aquilla Smith ; but whiitevei' its utility may 
have been 1 o Payne’s partners, it ctmnot be 
regarded as of any great value for historical 
puiposes. Payne, on the whole, wrote 
favourably of the situation : there were 
good underl akers as well as bad ; the natives 
were not so black as they were painted ; 
justice was firmly administered ; the prospect 
of a Spanish invasion was remote j t ho country 
was rich and fertile, and prices were low. 
Hut from the absence of Payne’s name from 
the survey of i622,_ it may probably bo con- 
jectured that he did not settle permanently 
m Munster. 

[Payno’s Brief Doscriplion of Ireland, od. 
Aguillu Smith (Irish Arcbmul. Society); Amos's 
Typogr. Antiq.] It. D. 

PAYNE, EOGER (1739-1707), book- 
binder, was born at Windsor in 1739. It is 
said that after having learned the rudimonls 
of his art from Polo, the Eton bookseller, he 
came to Loudon about 1760, and worked for 
a short time for Thomas Osborne (d. 1767) 
[q, V.] in Gray’s Inn. Soon afterwards — be- 
tween 1766 and 1770 — through the kindness 
of 'honest Tom Payne,’ the booksollor at the 
Mews (late, who was not related to him, ho 
was enabled to set up in business for him- 
self as a bookbinder, near Leicester Square 
[see PAYNn, Thomas, 1719-1709]. lie was 
tlien joined by hie brother Thomas, who at- 
tended to the forwarding department, while 
Roger, who possessed artistic talent for 
superior to that of any of his follow-orafts- 
men of the oighteentli century in England, 
devoted himself to the finishing and decora- 
tion of the volumes entrusted to his care. 
After a time, however, the brolhers ported, 
and Roger, late in life, took as his fellow- 
worker Richard Wier, whoso wife became 
known as a clever repairer and restorer of old 
books. The partners were alike addicted to 
immoderate indiilgcnoe in strong ale, which 
led to frumient quarrels and at last to sepa- 
ration. Hogor’s aspect betrayed his inor- 


dinate lilting for ‘ barley broth.’ 'Ris an- 
pearnnee,’ says Dibdin, ‘ bespoke either 
squalid wrotohedness or a foolish and fierce 
indiflorenoe to the received opinions of man- 
kind. Ilia hair was unkempt, his visa® 
elongated, his attire wretched, and thein- 
teiior of his workshop — whore, like the Turk 
he would “beoi- no brother near his throne” 
— harmonised but toojustly with the general 
diaracter and appearance of its owner. With 
the greatest possible display of humility in 
speech and_ in writing, he tinited quite the 
spirit of quixotic independence.’ 

Payne died in Duke’s Court, St. Martin's 
Lane, London, on 20 Nov. 1797, and sras 
buried in the churchyard of St. Martin’s-in- 
tlio-Eiulda, at tho expense of his old friend 
Thomas Payno, ‘ lo whom,’ writes John 
Nichols, ‘ in a great measure the admirers 
of this ingenious man’s performances may 
feel themselves indobted for the prolongation 
of his lifo, liaving for the last eight years 
provided him with a regular pecuniary 
assist aiice.’ Thomas Payne had also a por- 
trait toJeen of his namesake, at his -work ui 
his miserable don, which was etched and 
published by Sylvester Harding in 1800, and 
again engraved by William Angus for Dib- 
din’s ‘ Ribliogi’aphioal Decameron.’ 

Payne is considered by some to Irnve origi. 
noted a new stylo of bookbinding; but he 
was undoubtedly influencod by the benutifiil 
work of Samuel Moarn and other binders of 
the end of the suveiiteenth century. His 
biiidinga united elegance with dnrabilily; 
and the orunnionts, which arc aaid to have 
boon dosigiiod by liimsolf, wore chosen with 
oxcolloiit taste. His best work was executed 
oithex in russia leather or in straight-grained 
morocco, usually of a dark blue, bright red, 
or olive colour. The shoots of tho books were 
often sewn with silk, and tho hacks lined with 
leather, lo give them additional strength. As 
a rule tho backs only wore olnburately tooled, 
while tho sidos wore left almost plain, The 
ornamental devices wore chiefly circlets, cres- 
cents, stars, acomsj running vines, and leaves, 
placed at intervals in the spaces to be deco- 
rated, and studded between with golden 
dots, Tho end papers were usually purple 
or some othor plain colour. Each vednme 
wan accompanied by a hill describing the 
work done, and the ornaments used, written 
in a most precise and quaint style. Many of 
these bills are ntiU extant in the volumes 
which ho hound. 

Payne’s chief patrons were Earl fencer, 
tho Duke of Devonshire, Oolonel StanlOT, 
and the Rev. Clayton Mordaunt Oraoherocfe. 
The books which ho hound for Lord Rpenoet 
are now in tdie John Rylanda Library at 
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llanclieBter. Among thorn aro many vary 
beoTitiful bindings, as well as the Im-g^paper 
cow of Potter’s translation of 'iEschylus,' 
nn^ed at Glasgow in 1796, in which are con- 
tmed Plaxmon’s original drawings, bound 
in blue morocco. This is thought by some 
to be Roger Payne's mosterpioce. Tho same 
collection includes also the Aldine edition of 
Homer’s ‘Hiad,’ printed on vellum in 1601, 
on which he was at work at tho time of 
his death. The Oraoheroda collection, now 
in the British hluscum, likewise contains 
many evoellent examyiles of his work, among 
which may 'especially be noted Oiooro’s ‘Do 
Orstore,’ printed at Homo by Uirioh Ilan in 
1408, bound in red morocco ; the ‘ Ilistoria ’ 
of Justimis, printed at Venice by Jenson in 
1470, in blue morocco j Cicero's ' UePinibiis,' 
Venice, 1471, in red morocco, with blind 
toobng on the outsido ; Cicero’s ' Epiatoliu 
ad Familiares,’ printed by Jenson at Vonico 
in 1476, in red morocco j tho ‘ Erotomatn * 
of Lascaris, Venice, 1406, in olive-brown 
morocco i the Cambridge edition of Euri- 
pides, 1694, in blue moroooo ; and tho Aldine 
Virgil of 1606^ in blue morocco, with a 
cameo inserted in each cover. The British 
Museum also possossos, in the Grenville col- 
lection, two good epecimeus : East’s undated 
edition of the ‘ Storye of Kyuge Arthur,’ 
bound in rod morocco; and the Genoa edition 
of Tasflo'a ‘ Giorusalemmo Liherata,' 1690, in 
olive morocco. A copy of the first folio 
Shakespeaio, 1628, bound in russia, is in the 
libraiy of Mr. Ohrislio-Millor at Britwdll 
Court, Buckingbamshiro. 

[fient, Mag. 1707, ii. 107(1, uolioo by John 
Nidiols; Bibdin'b Bibliographical Bocanioron, 
1817, ii. 600-18 ; Hntus and Qiiorios, 3rd sui. 
vi. 181 ; Androws’s Bngoi Payne and his Art, 
Hew Yorlc, 1802; Miss Prideiiux’s Historical 
Sketch of Bookbinding, 1803 ; Portfolio, 1893, 
p. 101; Home's Binding of Books, 1894, pp. 
109-205.] B. B. G. 

PAYIVE, THOMAS (1719-1799), book- 
seller, son of Oliver and Martha Payno of 
Braokley, Hoithamptousliire, was baptised at 
Braekley 26 May 1719. Jlis elder urol her, 
Oliver Payne, established himself os a book- 
seller at Bound Court in tlie Strand, Loudon, 
wkiek was opposite York Buildings, but kae 
been effaced by the Charing Cross Ilospital, 
and originated the practice of printing iiels 
of the books for salo at his shop. Thomas 
Payne was at firet his assistant, and after- 
wards his sucoessor in tho businoss. About 
1746 ho married Ellzaboth Taylor, and suo- 
ceeded_ her brother, who was also a book- 
seller, in his house and shop in Castle Street, 
nest the Mewsgate, the ontrimoo by St. 
Martin’s Ohuroh to tho King’s Mews. In 


1760 he rebuilt the promises and oonsfructed 
the shop in the shape of the letter L. The oon- 
veniencoof the situation made it the favourite 
place of resort for tho literati of tho day, and 
it became known as the Literary Coffee- 
honse. Among the frequenters of the sale- 
room were Cracherode, Gough, Person, 
Biumcy, Thomas Grenville, George Stevens, 
Cyril Jacltson, Lord Speneor, Malone, and 
Windham. Mathias refers to it in the first 
dialogue of tho 'Pursuits of Literature’ 
(11. 190- i) with the question : 

Must I as a wit with learned air, 

Like Doctor Dowlap, to Tom Piiyno’s repair. 

Moat Cyril JucKbon, <ind mild Ci'.icliorode 

'Mid literary gods, mysolf a god ? 

and in a nolo culls Payne 'uiio of the kobt 
and houestobt men living. ... I mention this 
Tryiiho Emeritus with great satisfacl ion.’ 

Hit) first of his book-lists was issued on 
29 Fob. 1740-1, and for thirty-five years, 
beginning with 1765, a new catalogue, 
usually of not less than (wo hundi-ed pages, 
was issued oach year, most of whicli are at 
the British Museum. A list of thorn is 
printed in Nichols’s 'Lilorary Anecdotes’ 
(iii. 666-60), and among the collections 
which passed through his Bauds were those 
of Francis Peck, Biuph Thorssby, Dr, Kon- 
nicott, Francis Grose, Cornwall the spealcer, 
and the Bibhope Buauclerk and Newton. 
Ono of hie assistants was John Ilatchard, 
the founder of tho booksolliug firm in Picca- 
dilly. 

Payne continuod in businpes with in- 
ereasing siiocubs until 1790, when ho retired 
in favoiu’ of his eon Thomas (1762-1881) 
[q, V,], who Iiad boon his partner for more 
than twenty years, lie died on 2 Feb. 1790, 
and was buried on 9 Feb. at Finchley, near 
his wife, who had died many yeare previously, 
and brother. A poetical epitupli was written 
for him by Iloyley (Nionois, Zit. Aneadoies, 
ix. 666), JTis children were two sons and 
two daughlors, who were described in 1776 
as 'pretty and uiotliorloss.’ Sally married, on 
6 Sopt. 1786, Admiral .Tames Burney [q. v,], 
and their daughter Sarah married John 
Payne, of tho firm of Payne & Foss, 

Payno was ' worm in his irieudships and 
politics, a convivial, olieerful companion, and 
unaltorable in the out and ooiour of his 
coat,’ and wos universally known ns ‘ hone.st 
Tom Payno.’ All the copperplates in- 
Gough’s edition of Camden’e ‘Britannia’ 
wero ongravod at his expense, and Gough 
gave him in rotum tho whole of the printed 
coxiios, with tho exception of about fifteen 
improssions, and loft him a legacy of 6004. 
Boger Payne [q, v.], tho bookbinder, was for 
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tho Inst oiglil years of his life supported by 
Tom Payne, llioiigli they wero not rolnted. 
lie ■was introduced into Beloe's ‘Sexagena- 
rian ’ (vol. i. ch. xxxii.) by name, and again 
into the second volume (oh. xlii.) as th e honest 
bookseller. A print of a portrait of him is 
in nibdin’s ‘Bibliographical Decameron ’(iii. 
<136); a second portrait represents him at 
■whist, with the cards in his hands (OonBT- 
nhy, Enylish Whist, pp. 261-2). 

[Baker's Borlhumptonshira, i. fiflO ; Cuuiiing- 
ham’s Loudon, ed. Wheatley, ii. 632 ; Lysons’s 
Jinvirons, Suppl. 1811, p. 143; Notes and. 
CtuoricB, 3id ser. vi. 131-2, eth ser, vii. 112; 
Q-eiit. Mug. 1790 pt. i. pp. 171-2, 28fl, 1881 
pt. i. pp 275-0 ; Dibdin’e Bihl. Dor.inieron, iii. 
435-7; Nichols’s Illuitr. of Lit. History, v. 428, 
435; Early Diary of Eranoos Burney, vol. i. 
p. Ixxiii, vol. ii. pp. 130-1 ; Austin Dolison’s 
Eighteoulh-Oentury Vignettes, 2iid ser. pp. 102- 
203.] W. P. 0. 

PAYNE, THOMAS, the younger (1762- 
1831), bookseller, oldest son of Thomas Payno 
(1719-1799) [q. v.], by his -wife Elizabeth 
Taylor, was born on 10 Oct. 1762. He was 
educated at tho classical school ofM.Metayor 
in Charterhouse Square, London, and was 
trained in modern and dead languages for 
tho further development of tho family busi- 
ness. After he had been for more than 
twenty years n partner Avith his father, the 
latter retired in 1700 in favour of his sou. 
In 1806 he transferred the business to more 
commodious promises in part of Schom- 
borg House, on the south sido of Pall Mall, 
which also became a literary centre. He 
took into partnership in 1813 his apprentice 
and connoctiun, Henry Eoss, when Charles 
Lamb playfully designated the uetv hrm as 
‘Pain & Fuss.’ In 1817 ho was the 
master of the Stationers’ Company, but a 
few years later his health begun to decline, 
and he could no longer travel on tho con- 
tinent in quest of books. About 1826 he 
was succeeued in business by his nephew 
Jolm Payne, who continued tho establish- 
ment, in partnership with Foss, until 1860. 
Thomas Payne Avas seized by apoplexy on 
8 March 1831, and died at Pall Mali on 
16 March. He was buried in St. Martin’s- 
in-tho-Fields on 2 1 March. 

Payno, at the timu of his death, was the 
father of the London booksellers. Ho pos- 
sessed a vast store of literary anecdote. 
•Among the collections Avhich he sold Avore 
tho libraries of Dean Lloyd and Eev. Henry 
Homer, and that of M. de Lamoignon, keeper 
of tho seals of France. An account of tlin 
sale of the llorroraeo collection of novels and 
ronnincris, which Payno and Foss had pur- 
chased, aud tho details of their acquisitions 


at the Larcher, MneCarthy, 
sales are git'en in Dibdin’s 
cnl Decameron ’ (iii. 140, 

172). 

John Payne, after the cossatiou of tho 
business in 1860, withdrew to Bome. He 
and his wife, Sariih Burney, rocei\-ed niucl 
foreign company, andAvere ospeoinlly friendly 
with Cardinal Autonolli. ^ 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anacdotos, viii. 604. Oont 
Mog. 1831, pt. i. p. 278; Early Diary of Fraa™ 

Burnoy, ii. 130-1.] W. P. 0 

PAYNE, WILLIAM, D.D. (1650-1696) 
controversialist, was born at Hutton, Essex’ 
in 1660. lie Avns oducaled at the freesckool’ 
of Brentwood, Essex, and proceeded to Mag- 
dolone College, Cambridge, in May 1065 
Ho obtained a fellowship there on 6 July 
1671, and rotainod it till 1676, when ha 
married Elisabeth, daughter of .John Squire, 
vicar of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, London! 
He was in the same year pi-esented to the 
livings of Friiistoad and WormshillinEent, 
and settled at the Ia1 tor place. In J une 1681 
he received the rectory of Wbiteoliapel, and 
spoodily won a reputation among the Lon- 
don clergy as a ])ronohor. On 29 June 1682 
he was chosen to preach before the first 
nimuol feast instituted at Brentwood echool. 
Ho took an oclive part in the agitation 
ai-oused by tho ‘ popish plot,’ in the course 
of which ho wrote many anti-catholic tracts. 
Of Iheso tho best known aro; 'ADiecourse 
of tho Adoration of the Host’ (1086); 'A 
Discourse of the Oommuuiou in one Eind,in 
answer 1 o a 'Troatise of tho Bisliop of Meaui’ 
(1087); ‘The Sixth Nolo of the Ohuiok 
examined, viz. Agreement in Doctrine with 
tho Primitive Church’ (1088); and ‘The 
Texts examined Avliich the Papists cite out of 
the Bible oonceruiiig tho Celibacy of Priests 
and Vows of Continence ’ ( 1688). All these 
tracts Avont through soA'crnl editions, and 
wore colluctod in Edmund Gibson’s ‘Preaer- 
vttlivo against. Popery ’ (1738). 

After tho accession of William and Mary 
to tho throne in 1689, Payne, avIio in this 
eoj' took tho degree of D.D. at 0am- 
ridge, Ava.s mipoinli'd to the lectureship of 
the Poultry (jhurch in the city of Lonoon, 
and roceivodtliB post of chaiilam-in-oidineiy 
to tlioiv maiostios. llo strongly supported 
tho comprehension schumo, brought for- 
Avard in 1689 for facilitating the mcluaiau 
of protostant disBenters in the established 
church, 'Tho proposal was raposed, among 
others, by Thomas Long [q. _v.], whose 
pamphlet on tho subject, entitled ‘Vox 
Cleri,’ was auawerod by Payno in an ‘Answer 
to Vox Cleri’ (1090). Being subsequently 


and I 
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denounced by the nonjurors for his latitu- upon certain methods -which considerably 
dinarion viBWs, Payne in 1691 published u increased the resources of water-colour art, 
defence of his ospeoially in the rendering of sunlight and 

ton printed EettM to Dr. William Payne, atmosphore. His ‘style,’ as it -was called, was 
concerning Non-resistance and other Eeaaona one which was not only new and effective, 
for not toSing lihe Oath.’ Iii 1693 Dr. Payne but could he learnt without much difficulty, 
was appointed, by a commission under the and he soon became the moat faebionable 
great sail, ‘ visitor-royal ’ over certain Lon- drawing-master in London. Among the in- 
don churches, popularly oallad ‘ lawless novations with which he is credited were 
ehurches,’ because they were exempt from ‘ splitting the brush to give forms of foliage, 
viaitation by the bishop, and_ were subject dragging the tints to give texture to biafore- 
Bolely to the liing. The appointment, how- grounds, and talcing out the forms of lights 
ever, caused resentment at Doctors’ Com- by wetting the surface and rubbing with 
and in 1094 he resigned it. During bread and rag.’ He also abandoned the use of 
the last two yeors of his life Payne preached outline with the pen, but the invention by 
a series of sermons on behalf of Sherlock, which he is beat kno-wn is a neutral tint 
who was engaged in defending the dogma of composed of indigo, row sienna, and lake, 
the Trinity against South. These sermons A compound pigment called Payne’s grey is 
were puhlished in 1696 under the title of still sold by artists’ colourmen. His methods 
' The mystery of the Christian Faith and were regarded as tricky by the old-fashioned 
oft-hlessed Trinity vindicated.’ Payne was practicians of tho day, hut there is no doubt 
engaged on a larger work on this subject that ho did much to advance the teohnigue of 
when he died, on 20 Feb. 1696. Desides water-coloiirpainiiingjandwaaoneofthefirat 
the tracts mentioned, Payne was author of: ‘draughtsmen’ to abandon mere topography 
1. FamilyBeligiou’(1691). 3. ‘A Discourse fora more poetical treatment of landscape 
ofllepeiifcance’(1693,3udod.l708). 3._‘Di8- sceneiy. In 180'J he was elected on associate 
courses upon several Practical Subjects,’ of the Water-colour Society, but left it on the 
published in 1698 from his manuscript sor- disruption of the original soeioty in 1813. 
Bona by his friend and executor, Joseph During the four yoors of his connection with 
Powell. the society he sent seventeen drawings to 

Poyne’s son, Squior Payne, follow of Mag- thoir exhibitions. By this time his art had 
dalene CoUoge, Oamhiddgo (B.A. 1894, ond degenerated into mannerism, lie was sur- 
M.A. 1698), was son-in-law and biographer passed by better ai-ti8ts.und foi'gotten before 
of Eidiard Cumborliuid [q. v.], bishop of he diod. The date of his death is unknown ; 
Peterborough, and being made urcUdcacou it is supposed to have been about 1816, hut, 
of Stow, in the diocose of Liuooln, in 1730, according to Algernon Graves's ‘ Dietiouary 
held that office till 1761, of Artiste,' ho was still exhibiting in 1830. 

[Ptefdce to Payno’e posthumous Discourses, 1' our books, ‘ Laudscapes from Drawings 
1698 j aicbivuB of Magdnlona Collrgo, Ciun- by Payne, engraved by Black, are advertised 
bridge, coniinunioatcd by A G. Poskaltj Nichols’s the end of ‘A Treatise on Ackerman’s 
lUastr. of Lit. v. 271-6 , Brit, Mus. Out.] Wntor-oolouvs,’ &o.. 1801. There arts ex- 
a. P. M-y, nmples of Payne’s drawings at South Ivoa- 
aington Musoum, the British Museum, Hoyal 
PATNH, WILLIAM (j?. 1800), water- Albert Memoriol Public Library, Exeter, 
colour painter, who is supposed to bavo been and the Whitworth Museum at Manchester, 
a, native of Devonshire, hold ou appointment rRodgravo's Diet.; Hi-dgravos's Century of 
m the engineers’ department ot Plymouth Paieioi-s ; Eodgnive’s Dwriuptive Catalogue of 
Dockyaid, and i-esided at Plymouth Dodc Water-colours at South Kensington Miisouin; 
(now Devonport) till 1790, when he camo to Bryan’e Diet. (Qravos and Armstrong) ; Kogot's 
London, and took up his rosldonco in Thom- ‘ Old ' W ator-colour Society ; Art J ourniil, M arch 
haugh Street, Bedford Square. TTo wus al- _18'10 ; Qravos'e Diet. ; Somerset House Gazette, 
ready known as a landscape-painter, having L 133, 162; Alston’s Hints to Young Prac- 
exhibited at tho Incorporated Society of titionors in tho Study of Lanclscapo Fainting; 
Artists in 1770, and at tho Uoyal Aoadomy •Monkhoubc’s Euilier Englisb Woler-eolour 
since 1786. Some of his views of slate j, ftneries, 6th ser. i. 417, 

quarries at Plympton had been praised by 

ms fellow-countryman, Sir Joshua Reynolds, PAYNE, WILLIAM HENRY SOHO- 
the president of the Royal Aoadomy, and, FIELD (180-1-1878), actor andpantomimist, 
others, drawn in 1788 and 1789, were on- was born in the oily of Loudon in 180-1, and 
gravedfor Samuel Middiman's ‘Select Views was uppronticed to Isaac Oowen, a stoclc- 
m Groat Britain’ (1784-92). He had hit broker; but in bis eighteenth year he ran 
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away, and joined a travailing thoatrioal com- 

a in the ‘Warwiekshiro eircuit. lie rose 
ly small ports at the Tlieal re Hoy al, Bir- 
mingham. Betumiug to London, he studied 
under Q-rimaldi and Bologna at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, and then obtained an ongaae- 
xnent at an east-end theatre, and in the fol- 
lowing year (1826) migrated to the Pavilion 
Theatre. Here he remained some years, play- 
ing small parts, which he raised into impor- 
tance by the admirable expression of his 
pantomimic action. At Christmas he re- 
presented tho clown, with Miss Boimtrco 
(afterwards his first wife) as columbine. On 
26 Deo. 1831 ho made his first appearance at 
Govent Garden Theatre in the pantomime 
‘Hop o’ my Thumb and his Brothers,’ by 
Charles Porley Iq. v.J, in which ho played 
Modoc Mnwr, the Welsh ogre. Miss Poole 
being Little.! ack, and Priscilla Ilorl on (after- 
wards Mrs. German Reed) the Genius of tho 
Harp. The next year he was still more bu&- 
cessuil in tho pant omiino prodneed on 26 Deo. 
and called ‘Puss in Boots,’ in which his cha- 
racter was Tasuor, chief of tho Long Heads 
and No Bodies. 

During his long career Payne played many 
parts, ranging from pantomime to tragedy, 
lie was harlequin to Joe Grimaldi’s clown 
at Sadler’s Wells iti 1827 ; he was Dandy 
Lover to young Joe Grimaldi’s clown, and 
made a capital clown himself. He acted in 
tragedy withChaiios Young, Charles Kemlilo, 
James Wallaok, and Edmund Kean, and on 
Kean's last appearanoo (Covent Garden, 
26 March 1833), when playing Othello, and 
uiiahlc to finish tho part through illness, it 
was Payne, then acting Ludovico, who 
carried him oif tho stogc. He prominently 
figured in grand ballet with I’auline Loroux, 
Cerito, Carlotta Qrisi, the Elsslors, and 
other dancers of nolo, and played in state 
before George IV, William IV, Viotorin, 
N^oleon III, and the Empress Engdnio. 

In 18-11 he was still at Covent Garden, 
and filled the r61e of Guy, oarl of Warwick, 
in the pantomime produced at Christmas. 
On 31 March 1817 he opened at Vanxhall 
Gardens in a ballet with his wife and liie 
sister. Miss Annie Payno. In 1848 he was 
engaged by John Knowles for the Theatre 
Roytu, Manchester, and here he remained 
seven years, increasing the annual run of 
the pantomime from its usual twenty-four 
nights to ouo hundred, and making ‘Ro- 
binson Crusoe’ so attractive 1.hat it was 
roprespnted 126 nights consecutively. On 
leaving Maiiehoslor ho appeared with his 
sons at Sadlc'r’s Wells in the pantomime of 
tho ‘Forty Thieves’ at Christmas JH61. 
Latterly the Payne family were regularly 


engaged for Covent Garden, where 
beeame the chief actors and pantomimisb l 
the openings, as well as the contriveia^ 
performers of the harlequinades, llev w 
also frequently seen iit tlieStandard'Keaiw 

lheCryBtalPalace,andotherplacBa. ThtouS 

the whole of his career PaWs private viiZ 
oommandod the respect of the profession B 
diod at Ualfclock House, Dover, on 18 
1878. A writer in the ‘ Spectator’ said- ‘Tvi 
lost true mime has departed in tho neram J 
W. II. Payne.’ 

By his first wife Payne had four children. 
(1) Harriet Farrell, who maa-ried Aynslei 
Cook, and, with her husband, took Imrlie p 
rdlcs m operatic performances ; (2) Annie 
a dancer and actress, who married wilhiim 
Turner; (3) Harry (1833-1896), panto- 
miinist and clown at Drury Lane ; (4) Fre- 
derick, born January 1841, who ouino from 
Manchester to London with liia father in 
1854, and made his first appearance m a m- 
venile part in the pantomime of the'Fortv 
Thieves ’ al Sadler’s Wells. When thePayne 
family boeamo rcgulorly engaged for the 
Oovent Garden panlomimos, he acquired 
diet motion as tho Wleqnin and ns a gracel'ul 
and grotesque dancer. His ‘lint dance’ m 
the pantomime of ‘ Cinderella ’ in 1866 waa 
singuliirljr quaint and olovor, In 1877, while 
engaged m the pantomime at the Alexandra 
Palace, his ininu became aU’ectod, luid kw 
this nlHiotion he never thoroughly recovered, 
and ho died at 3 Alexandra Road, Finsbury 
Park, London, on 27 Fob. 1880, aged only 
thirty-nine (Era, 20 Fob. 1880, p. r 

[Era, 22 Doc. 1878, p. 12 ; SpeeUtor, 28Doc. 
1878, pp. 1633-4 ; Stirling’s Old Drury Lane, 
1881, ii. 204-6; Driiiiiutic Peerage, 1891, pp. 
186-6; Blniicharrl’s Lifo, 1801, i. 67, 127,214, 
303, 318, ii. 444.] a. C. B. 

PAYNE SMITH, ROBERT (1819- 
1806), dean of Canterbury, orientolist and 
theologian, was born at Chipping Uampden in 
Gloucestersliire on 7 Nov. 1819. Hisfather, 
Robert Smith, who died in 1827, was a land 
agent, ond was direotly descended from Sit 
Thomas Smith, to whom the manor of Ca^ 
den was granted by (juoon Elizabeth. Rjc 
mother, whose maiden name was Esther 
Argles Payne, was a native of Surrey. He was 
odi mated at Camyiclon grammar school, whence 
he obtained in 1837 an exhibition at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, then under the head- 
ship of Dr. Jouno, to whoso friendship Payne 
Smi th owed much of his lat or promotion. At 
Oxford ho sUxdu'd tho ordinuiy subjects of 
tho cliisslpal schools, but devoted himself as 
well to tho orientnl languages, and gained the 
Sanskrit scholarship in 1840, and the Pusey 
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iind Ellerton Hebrew soholareliip in 1843. 
1 eost was then oflered him at Benares, 
wliicli at tia mother’s wish, ho declined; 
(ind iu the same year he obtained a tbllow- 
Ebie atPembroIie College, and was ordained. 
He at first devoted himself to pastoral work, 
and undertook successively the curacies of 
Crcndon and Long Wincliendon, and of 
Thame in Buckinghamshire; hut in 1847 he 
■rented a claesical mastership nt tlio Edin- 
burgh Academy, with which from 1848 ho 
combined the incumbency of Trinity OhapoL 
In 1863 he left Edinburgh to become haad- 
jnaster of the Kensington proprietary school. 
While in London he resumed his oriental 
studies, and worked at the Swiac manu- 
bcripts in the British Museum, being encou- 
raged by Br. Oureton ; and, partly with the 
view of obtaining leisure for (hose studies, 
partly because the climate of Kensington 
did nut suit his wife’s heallli, ho accepted in 
1867 the post of snh-librarian at the Bod- 
leian Library, a step involving meat 
pecuniary loss. During his tenure 01 this 
post he published, in 186^ the commentary 
of Cyril of Alexandria on St. Luke in Syriac 
aud English; in 1860 a translation of the 
third part of the ‘ Boolosiastioal History of Jo- 
hannes Ephesius,' which had been edited in 
Syriac by Cureton, to whom the translator 
acknowledges his ohligations for assistance 
iu his studies; and, in 1 866, a ‘ Catalogue of j 
the Syriac MSS. in the Bodleian Library.’ I 
Dining the proporotion of those works, all of j 
which displayed very accural e scholarship, 
and ^vere published at the Olaroudon Press, 
Fayne South had become aware of the im- 
perfectious of the Syriac dictionary of Castell 
and Michaelis, the only one at the time in the 
hands of students, and as early as 1860 he 
proposed to the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press a scheme for a now dictionary. The 
proposal was favourably received, and he set 
to work on his ‘ Thesaurus Syriacus,’ the 
compilation and publication of which formed 
his wief literary occu])ation for the remain- 
ing tlurt^-six years of his life. At his death 
all but the last of the ton fasciculi had ap- 
pared ; the last was issued in 1001. The book 
bears on its titlc-pngo, besides the editor’s 
name, that of S. M. Quatremfire, G. H. 
Bernstein, G, W. Lorsbach, A, J. Aruoldi, 
0. M, A^’ell, F. Field, and A. Bodiger. 
SevMnl or these scholars had planned works 
similar to Payne Smith’s, hut had not lived 
to complete more than smoll portions of 
them ; their manuscript s were put into Poyne 
Smith's honds, and their materials were em- 
bodied iu the. work whicli so generously ac- 
knowledges itsiudehlodness to them. The first 
fascicvdiiB began to be printed at the end of 


1804, _and_ was published in 1868. The num- 
ber of copies was 360, but this was afterwords 
found to bo insuificient, and, after fasc. 6, was 
raised to 760, fresh copies of the earlier 
fasciculi being produced by photography. 
Besides the oolleolions mentioned, care was 
taken by the editor to utilise tbe numerous 
. Syriac texts published iu Europe (especially 
in Germany) during the second half of the 
' century, and every other available source 
whence his dictionary could be enriched. 
Payne Smith’s uudertaldng started a new 
era in the study of Syriac, and there seems 
little chance, owing to its exhaustive cha- 
racter, of its being superseded as a storehouse 
of the facts of that language. 

Payne Smith was also a voluminous writer 
on controversial theology, in which he 
favoured the conservative and evangelical 
side. His course of sermons vindicating 'The 
Authenticity and Messianic Interpretation of 
the Prophecies of Isaiah’ (1802) led to his ap- 
pointment in 1866 to the rogius professorship 
of divinity at Oxford, chiefly through the 
iniluencB of the Earl of Shaftesbury and Dr. 
Jeune, then bishop of Peterborough. In 1869 
ho delivered the Bamntou lectures, and look 
for his subject 'Prophecy a Preparation for 
Ohrist.' 

As regius professor at Oxford he played a 
leading port in establishing the theological 
I tripos (lor which he was one of the first 
! examiners in 1870), an institution which had 
[ fai'-i'eaohing eifocts in rendering the study of 
theology more systematic than it had been in 
Oxford. It was also at his remiost that Henry 
Hall-Houghton [q. v.] founded iu 1871 the 
Striae prize that bears his name. With the 
view of providing special training in theo- 
logy for clergymen of tbe evangelical school, 
he helped to found iu 1877 WyclifiFe Hall, of 
which he was chairman of council to the end 
of his life, lie also interested himself in edu- 
cational institutions at his native town of 
Chipping Oampden and Canterbuiy, and 
hblpod fo found tbo South-eastern Oollege, 
Hamsgaie. Tbo intermediate church schools 
at Oanterbury, wi& which he was closely 
associated, have been rcohristened the Payne 
Smith schools. 

In January 1870 he resigned his profes- 
sorship at Oxford on accept ing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s offer of the deanery ofOanterbuiy . He 
sat on the Old Testament revision oommiltee, 
wliioli occupied a port of hie time for fifteen 
yoai’s — ^from 1870 to 1886. AsdeanofOan- 
Iwbiiry he won the affeolion of the various 
nonconformist bodies represented there, as 
well 0 B of the different parties in the church ; 
and the controversies in which he was at 
times engaged were oondudted without 
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bitterness on lus or bis opponents’ sides. He 
died at Canterbury on 31 March 1896. A 
memorial has been placed in the cathedi'al. 

llis publications from 1866 till his death 
in 1896 (apart from the’ Thesaurus Syriaous’) 
were all of them in defence of the eyaugelicai 
school. They include an ’ Exposition of the 
Historical Portion of Daniel ’ (1886) , a ‘ Com- 
mentary on Jeremiah ’ contributed to the 
‘ Speaker’s Commentary,’ on ‘ Samuel ’ in 
the ‘Pulpit Commentary,’ on ‘Genesis’ in 
Bishop EUicott’s ‘ Commentary,’ and his 
essay ‘ On the Powers and Duties of the 
Priesthood ’ contributed to a volume directed 
against Hitualism, called ‘Principles at 
^ake.’ 

He married, in 1860, Oathorine Preeman, 
by whom ho had two sons and four daughters, 
one of whom was associated with him in 
editing the later fasciculi of the ‘ Thesaurus.’ 

j^Piiyne Smith’s Thea.im'us Syxiacus, i. prmf . ; 
private information.) D. S. M. 

PAYHBLL. [See also PAeANBii,.] 

PAYHBLL, MAURICE nn, Bahow oj? 
Lbbbs (1184f-l:130). [See Gattni.] 

PAYHELL, THOMAS (/. 16^8-1607), 
translator, was an Austin friar, educated at 
Merton Abbey, Surrey, where he booamo n 
canon. Ho tium jiroccodod to ihe college 
of St. Mary the Virginj Oxford, which was 
designed for the education of the canons of 
certain Augustinian houses, of which Merton 
was one (Wood, Oify qf Oaford, ed. Clark, 
ii, 228-9). He subsequently retimied to 
Merton, and devoted himself to literary and 
medical studies. His first book, an edition 
of the ‘ Regimen Sonitatia Salemi,’ appeared 
in J 628, and from that date Paynell’e activity 
as a translator was incessaut. In 1630 a Tlio- 
mas Paynell was admitted member of Gray's 
Inn (Fobtbk, Begiater, p. 8), On 1 3 April 
1638 Merton Abbey siirrciidored to the crown, 
and its inmates received pensions. Paynell 
accepted 101. per annum. On 10 Oct. in the 
same year Paynell was licensed to export 
from ilngland five hundred woollen clotlis, 
and in December he was despatched, with 
Christopher Mount [q. v.l on a mission to 
the protestant prinoos of Germany; he was 

? resent at the diet of Pronlcfort on 12 Feb. 
639 {Btata ’Peters Henry VIII, i. C04.-6, 
600, 6l4). Before 1641 he had bcoomo chap- 
lain to Henry VHl, perhaps as a reward 
for diplomatic services. Ho seems to have 
escaped mplestation on account of his reli- 
gious opinions, and remained in favour with 
Sldward VI, Mary, and Elizabetli, to all of 
whom ho dedicated hooks. Among others 
to whom his dedications are addressed were 


Mary (1496-1633) [q. vj, queen-dowaget of 
France, J ohn de Vere, flfteeuth earl of (Trf/i 
[q. V.], Anthony Browne, first viscount SlJ 
tague [q. v.],the lord chamherlain, and 
linm Blount, fourth lord Mountjoy fa O 
He was also an intimate friend of Alar oJ - 
Barclay [q. v.], the autiior of the ‘Shin ^ 
Fools.’ He is probably the Thomas PavVli 
who resigned the living of St. Dionvs II... 
Street, London, on 13 Feh. 1649-60 (Sxhvw 
^al, II' 201), and succeeded hs 
friend Richard Beuese [q. v.] at All HalloJ 
Honey Lane, which he resigned beforeSl Poi.’ 
1660-1. The latest mention of him appeof; 
in the ‘ Stationers’ Register ’ in DoceWr 
or .lanuary 1667-8. 


The translator’s works are: 1. ‘Hegimtu 
Sonitatia Salerni. This boketcchyngalpeopla 
to govorne them in hellhe is translated mit 
of the Li^ne tonge in to englyshe hyT 
Paynell,’ T. Berthelot, London, 1628, W 
The British Museum copy contains a fw 
maniiscript notes ; the work consists of the 
‘ R^imen’ which wiia originally compiled 
by Joannes de Mediohino, and dadicaWto 
Robert, duke of Normandy, who stayed at 
Salerno for the euro of a wound received in 
Palest inp, and of a commentary by Amaldne 
of Villa Nova, but only the oommentatyis 
in English j it is dedicated to John de Vere, 
flftoonth carl of O.xford. Other editions ap- 
peared in 1630, 1636, 1641, 1667, 1676, and 
1634. The British Museum has copies of all 
these editions, and the BritweU Libtiay of 
the earlier oiiee. 2. ‘ Tlio precoptes teaohyng 
a prynce or a noble estate his duetie, written 
by Agapatus in Groke to the omperour Jus- 
tiniau, and after translated into Latin, and 
nowc to Englysshe by T. Paynell,’ T. Ber- 
thelel, London [1632 f], 8vo (Brit. Musenin 
and Britwell) . It is undated, but the dedica- 
tion to ' my lorde Moutjoy, lord-ohamberlaine 
to the queene,’ i.e. VVilUam Bloimt, fourth 
lord hlountjoy, lord chamberlain to Queen 
Cntliurino, plaoca it before his death in 16^ 
and probably before the divorce proceedings. 
Anotlier oclitioii, dated 1663, and bound 
with Liidovicus Vives’s ‘ Introduction, to 
Wisdom,’ translated bv Sir Eidbard Morieon 
[q. V.], is in the Britwell Library (cf. Lowinme, 
1 . 1 8). 3. Erasmus’s ‘ Do Oontomptu Mundi, 
translated in to englysshe’ [by T. Paniell], 
T. Bortholet, London, 1633, 16rao (Brit. 
Mus.) ; atiother edition, undated and perhaps 
earlier, is in tlie Britwell Library. It is dedi- 
cated to Mary, queon-dowager of France, to 
whom Paynell describes himself as ‘yoiu 
daily oral oiu'.’ 4. [Ilrioh von Tlntten’s 'Be 
Morbo Qallico’ [translatod into English by 
T. Paynell], '1. B'orlhelot, London, 153S, Bvo 
(Brit. Mus.) Another edition apponrrd in 
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Mus.) This ■work is, except tie -woU). Tie date is determined by tie dedi- 
identical -witlr ‘ Oftie ■wood called cation to ‘ Sir Anthony Browne,’ who was 
firndaei^i kealeti lie Frencie Pockes created Viscount Montagu on 3 Sept. 1664 ; 
'^"’ftranslated by T. Paynell], T. Berthelat, it refers to hie intention to marry again (his 
London (Brit. Mus. and Brltwell). wife died on 22 July 1662), and Cowood 

^ier actions appeared in 3689 and 1540 is described as printer to tie ‘Queenes higi- 
(Brit. Mna.) 6. ‘A moeie profitable troatise nesse’(i.e.QueenMory). 14. ‘Oertaine godly 
nnainst the pestilence, translated into eglysie and devout prayers mode in latin by tie 
bv Thomas Pnynel,chanon of Martin Abbey,' reverend father in God, Outibert TunstaU, 
T Berthelet, London, 1634, 12mo (Brit, bishop of Durham,’ London, John Cawoode, 
■jius.! fi- Erasmus’s ‘ Oomparation of a Vyr- 1668, 13mo (Brit. Mus.) ; dedicated to Queen 
gin and a Martyr,' T. Bortiolet, London, Mary. 16. 'Tie Complaint of Peace . . .’ 
1^7 12 mo, dedicated to Join Ramsay, prior Jhon Cawoode, 1660, 8vo (Brit. Mus. and 
of Merton, at whose rMuest Paynell under- Britwoll); translation of Erasmus’s ‘ Querela 
took the translation. Tie only Icnown copy Poois,’ reprinted in 1803. 16. ‘The Civilitie 
is in the Lambeth Library (Maitland, of Giild^oode, with the discipline and in- 

printedJiooha in the LanUiPtli Library , stitution of children. . .translated out of 
pf. Lowndds, i. 760 j Ames, ed. Herbert, L Frencie,’ John Tisdale, 1680, 8vo (IIadiiit, 
429 • Matosdli, p. 47 ; Dibdin, iii. 297). Colleetions, i. 101) ; apparently a version of 
7.” ‘A Sermon of St. Cyprian made on the Erasmus’s ‘De ci^^itate morum puerilium 
hordes Prayer,’ T. Bertholet, London, 1639, libellus,’ whicli was translated into English 
8To(Brit.Mtts. and Britwell), dedicated to Sir by IJdiul in 1642. 17. 'The EnsampleB of 
.IntWy Danny [q.- v.] 8. ' The Oonspiraoie Vertue and Vice gathered out of holye aorip- 
of Lucius Oatumo, translated into englishe lure.. .ByN.IIanape. And Englyshed by 
by Thomas Paynell, woi-thy, profitable, and T. Paynell,’ John Tisdale [1661], 8vo j dedi- 
pleasaunttoberaadi’T. Berthelet, 1641 (Brit- cated to Queen Elizabeth (cf. AbbdB, i. 168) 
■vrall and Huth), dedicated to Henry VlII. (Brit. Mus. and Britwell). 18. ‘A fvutefull 
Another edition, with Barclay’s translation hooko of the common places of all St. Pauls 
of SaUust’s 'Catiline,’ revised by Paynell, Epistles . . .sette foorthe by T. Paniell,’ J. 
■was published by J. Waley in 1667, 4to, Tmdalo, 1662, 8vo (Brit. Mus., Bodleian, and 
and (tedicalod to Anthony Browne, viscount Britwell) j dedicated to Thomas Argali. 
Montagu (Bril. Mus.) 9, ‘ A oorapodions -j 19. ‘The moste excellent and ploasauntbooke 
moche ftayteMlle treatyse of well li^vynge, entltuled'ThetreasarieofAinadiBofFraunce 
cotaynyng the whole siuiio . . .ofallvertne. ... translated out of Frenche,’ThomaBHacket 
Wrytten by S. Bernard ■] translated by T. [1608], 4to (Brit. Mus. without title-page). 
Payndl,’ T. Petyt, London [1645?], 16mo The 'St ationers’Bogistor’ for 1607-8 assigns 
(Lambeth and Brit. Mus.) ; dedicated to the tho aulhorehip to ‘ Thomas Pannell.’ Paynell 
Lady Mary. 10. ‘ The Piththy and mooet also edited end ■wrote a preface for Bicliard 
notable sayinges of al Scripture gathered Bene&e’e ‘Boke of Measurynge of Lande’ 
byT. Paynell, after tho maimer of common [16S7P],4to; othercditionawDrol64OP1602, 

n ’ les . . .’ T. Gaultier, Loudon, 1660, 8to ; and 1604 ? He lilcewise supplied a table for 
icated to the Lady Mary. Coploa are in the 1667 edition of the works of Sir Thomas 
the British Museum, Britwell, and Bodleian More. Other works which Wood and Bale 
libraries (cf. STEYra, JSoal Mem. X, i. 76, ix, attributo to him have not been identified, 
i. 416). Another edition, ‘ newly angmlted Paynell ie confused by Wood, Cooper, end 
and corrected,’ was published in the same others with a contemporary Thomas Paynell 
year by W. Copland for IL Juggo (Britwell or Parnell^ apparently erne of the Paynells of 
and Brit. Mus.), and a third in 1660 by Lincolnshire, who was horn at BoothbyPag- 
W. Copland. 11. 'Tho faythfull and true nell or Paynell, and educated at Louvain 
atom of the Destruction of Troy, compylad under Ilohext Barnes [q. v.], then an Augus- 
bvDaresPhiygius , . .’ John Oawood, London, tiuian friar. When Bamos became prior of 
1663, 8to (Bodleian) (cf. HAzr.T'ix, Hand- tho Austin friars at Cambridge, Paynell went 
iaoh,p.l40j Wood, AtAenm,!. 34(D. 12. 'The thither with him, and together 'they made 
Fondectes of the Evangelicnll Law, com- ■jjio house of the Angustinians very famous foi 
prisyng the whole Hisi owe of Ohristes Gos- good and godly literature’ (Athenee Gantahr. 
pell,’ jxycolas Ilyll for Wyllynm Seres and L78). It may bo he who was in the king’s 
AbrahainVelB,1668,8vo (Britwell). 18. ‘The service at Boston in 1638, and wrote to Grom- 
oflice and duetie of an hupband made by the well certifying tbe suppression of the friars’ 
Mcellet Philosopher, L. Vivos, and translated houses there, and urging the application of the 
into Englyshe by T. Paynell,’ J. Cawood, building materials to the repair of tho haven 
London [1663], 8vo (Brit. Mus. and Brit- andtown(Ei,i>TS,Or^ma2Ae^fei-s,3rd8er, Iv, 
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170-2). A third Thomas Paynell studied 
at St. Bernard’s (afterwards St. John’s) Col- 
lege, Oxford, hecame rector of Cottingham, 
near Beverley, Yorkshire, and left benefac- 
tions to the place by will, which was proved 
at the prerogative court of Canterbury on 
22 March 1668-4 (Woos, Athana Oaion. i. 
337-40). A Nioholas Paynell of Yorkslure 
was elected fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1616, and subsequently became 
public lecturer in mathematics (Stbtpb, IScol, 
Mem. I. i, 76), 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Library; OaUloguos of 
tho Bodleian and Hntli Libraries ; Maunsell’s 
Cat. ; Blbdin’s Cat. of Spencerian Library ; Mait- 
land’s Early Printed Books in tho Lambeth 
Library; Hnslitt's Ilandbaok and Collections, 
passim ; Collier's Bibl, Lit. iii. 136 ; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Manual; Jamieson’s edit, of Barclay’s Ship 
of Pools, vol. i, p, cviii ; Bale's Scriptores, ed. 
1567-0, pp. 724-6; Tanner’s Bibl. Brik-Hib.; 
Wood's AthenffiOxon.i. 337-40 ; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714; Coopor's Athonie Canlabr. i. 
78 ; Boddii Church Hist. i. 243 ; Poxe's Acts 
and Monuments, v. 416, 420-7 ; Strype’s Works, 
Index; Newcourt’s Beportorium, 1. 262 ; Cotton 
MS. Calha B. xi. 103 ; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, ed. Gairdnor, passim ; State Papers 
of Henry VIII, 1, 001-fl, &c. ; Dugdnlc’s Monas- 
ticun, ocl. Oulpy, Ellis, and Bnndincl; Willis’s 
Hist, of Mitred Parliamentary Abbeys, ii. 232 ; 
Manning and Bray's Surrey, i. 261 ; Arohmo- 
logia, xxxix. 446 ; Arbor's Transcript of tho 
Stationers’ Begistor; information kindW sup- 
plied by Mr. B. E. Griivos.] A. P. P. 

PAYNTER, DAVID WILLIAM (1701- 
1828), author, son of Richard W alt er Paynter, 
attorney, was born at Manchester in. 1791, 
and educated at the grammar school of that 
town. He was intended for the medical pro- 
fession, but early evinced a predilection for 
poetry and tho drama, and becaiiie closely 
associated with James Watson, a local literary 
character, with whom ho frequently figured 
in the mag azinus and newspapers as ' Corporal 
Trim,’ while Watson called himself ‘ Uncle 
Toby.’ His separate publications were : 
1. ‘ The History and Adveutuvos of Godfrey 
Ranger,’ 1813, 3 vols., a sort of novel, in 
coarse imitation of Smollett. 2, ‘ Eurypilus, 
King of Sicily: a Tragedy,’ 1816, 4to. 3. ‘ ’The 
Muse in Idlimoss,’ l81& This volume was 
the subject of a sarcastic article by James 
Orossley [q, vj in ‘ Blnolcwood’s Magazine.’ 
4, ‘ King Stephen, or the Battle of Lincoln : 
on Historioal Tragedy,’ 1822. 6. ‘ The Wife 
of Florence : a Tragedy,’ 1823 (posthumous). 
Ill 1 820 he edited Watson’s literary remains, 
under tho title of ‘ The Spirit of tho Doctor,’ 
to which he appended some of his own fugi- 
tive pieces, iucuiding letters from Ijancastur 
Castle, where he was for some time a pri- 


soner for debt. In the introdiirti^TjrriT' 
Stephen’ ho tells of his ollurts to mt lii» 
auctions put on the stage. After tiieyl!;'; 
been deolinod by several managers hL i 
lected a company of his own, and 
out ‘King Stephen’ at the Minor 'TheS?) 
Manchester, on 6 Doc. 1821. This seem 
have boon tho only occasion on whkt n 
piece of his was aeted. He died at ir ^ 
Chester on 14 March 1823, and was bnriedit' 
Blackley, near that city. He marn'o,! • 
1813, and left children. ® 


[Manehestov Ouiirdinn, 0 Oct. 1841 ; Pport.,' 
Literary Reniliiisooneea and Gleanings igjs 
p 67; Manchester School Eegister fchaiu; 
Soc), ii. 220; Blackwood’s 1821, “ ® 
1®®-! C. W, s. ■ 

PAYNTER or OAMBouuifi], WTI 
LIAM (1637-1716), rector of E?eter Od 
lege, Oxford, born at Trolissiok in St. Eitli 
parish, Cornwall, and baptised at St. Ertk 
on 7 Doc. 1037, was son of William Payntei 
or Oambourne, by Jane, sixth child of RifhmJ 
Keigwin of Mousehole in that parish. Ho 
matriouloted ft>om E.\;oler College, Orford 
29 March 1666, and was a poor scholar theio 
from 27 Feb. 1666-6 bo 3 Jiily 1667, when he 
wn.s olcotod lo a fellowsliii). He gradimted 
B.A. 3 Moy 1060, M.A. 21 Jan 1662-3 
(being iiioorporitlod at Oambridool86l).KD 
7 July 1674, and D.D. 27 June 1896. Iii 
1669 ho was siiepended from his fellowohip 
on tho ground that, although a Oorniahman, 
he had ‘ succeeded to a Devon fellowship.' 
Ho was appointed to tho rectory of Wottou, 
Northamjitonshiro, on 24 July 1686, and 
vacated his fellowship in Februeiy 1687-8. 
On the deprivotion of Dr. Arthur Bury [q.v.], 
ho was elected to the rootorship of Eieter 
College, 16 Aug. 1690. Tho circumstances 
came before tho court of king’s bench, and 
on 11 Fob. 1C9J-6 the election was con- 


firmed, whoi'oupon he was again appointed 
follow. Ho held tho rectorship until his 
dontli, and. he was vioe-olmneollor of the uni- 
versity in 1098 and 1099. Paynter died at 
Wotlon on 18 Fob. 1716-10, and was buried 
on 22 Fob., an inscription to his memory 
being placed upon a freestone monument in 
tho chancel, and his will being proved in the 
court of the chancellor of Oxford University 
on 2 April 171(1. Ills first wife was Mary, 
daughter of John Conant, rector of Exeter 
College, and widow o f M. Pool, M. D. She was 
born in 1867, and died on 7 May 1606, being 
buried at Wotton, near her two children, 
William and Elizahetli, Ills second wife 
was Sarah, daughter of Francis Duncomba 
of Broughton, Biickinghamslure. She was 
buriod at Ilsingron, Devon, 22 Sept. 1726 
aged 76. 
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When Pttynter was rector of Exoter Col- dietl, nt tlie house of a friend in Eaton Square, 
leea a baneAiclor’s book wns bogun, and in on i Nov. 1869. His body, afler lying for a 
i&g he inscribed a gift of 1001, The siib- month in Westniin-iter Abbey, was removed 
stance of some letters which passed between to Portsmouth in December, was taken to 
him and Kennett on the patronage admini- America on board the Monarch, specially 
atered by the eollege is in Doase's ‘ Re- granted for the purpose by the queen, and 
eistrnm CoUegii Exon. ’ (189J-, p. 336). was buried at Danvers on 8 Eeb. 1870. 
^ong his pupils was Sir George Treby the Peabody is justly esteemed ns a public- 
lawyer. Antony Wood more than once ap- minded oititen and humane philanthropist, 
phed to him for information. Let tors to and Throughout his life he was a zealous Ame- 
fipmhimareinllarleian MSS., Addit. MSS. _ rican, and his first great public service was 
4036 f. 60, and 28886 f. 37. rendered to Maryland, tho state where he 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornuh. ii. 434-S ; lived. Daring a visit to London on 
Boase’sCollect Cornnb.pp.070-l;Qoasa'sEzatsc business in 1885, at a time when Mary- 
ColL (1894 ed.), pp. cxxix-xxxiv, clxxv. U4, ' land was near banlnriiptoy, he negotiated 
269 ; wood’s Colleges, ed. Q-uieh, ii. A pp. | a state loan of 1,600,0007. For this he re- 
pp. 166-9 ; Vivian’s Visit, of CornwaU, pp. 3S3, 1 fuaod the monetary reward to which he was 
658; Bridges’s Northamptonshire, i. 393^; | entitled, but received tiie special thanks of 
Nichols's Lit. Auredotas, i. 102 ; Wood^ lAfo i],e slate assembly in 1848. Again in 1837, 
(Oxford Hitt. Soc.), 11. 600, ni. 180, 142, 174, | 

338, 349, 477.] " . Jr. u. , jje freely used his iufiucnce and 

PEABODY, GEORGE (1795-1869), ' name to restore confidence; and when the 
philanthropitt, was horn in Danvers, Ma&sa- | United States Congress reftisod to support 
ohiisetts, on 18 Feb. 1795. Ilis nneettore the American section of the industrial ex- 
werc of 0 Leioestovshiro family, one of whom, hibition of 18S1, and tho English press were 
Francis Paybody, sailed for New England in commenting unfavourably on the American 
1686. His parents, who came of an old puri- exhibits, Peabody promptly paid for arrang- 
tan stoclt, were poor, and nt tho age of eleven ing and decorating tho section. "With a view 
the boy was nmrenl iced to a Doiivers grocer, . to promoting friendly relations between Eng- 
In 1811 he Waine clerk in a dry goods land and America, he mods his London 
store, which his brother David had openod residence the meeting-ground for English 
in Newhuryporb j but a flro Inu'ned the pre- and American public men, and his Fourth of 
misesto tho ground, and in May of the fol- July dinners were important political funo- 
lowingyearhe went to Gcoreotown, Oo- lions. Another of his earlier services to the 
lombia, to manage a businoss mr an uncle, honour of America was his contribution of 
Shortly ofterwards Peabody joined tho volun- 2,(K)07., which enabled Dr. Elisha Kane, in 
teer company of artillery raised in George- 1853, to lit up his expedition in search of 
town to oppose tho progress of (he British Franklin. From this circumstance Peabody 
fleet, which had ontei'cu the Potomac, and Bay has its name. 

was threatening Wn.shinglon. But on the Bat it is ns the friend of education and 
withdrawal of the fleet he returned to his the reformer of tho homes of the working 
tmcle, and remained with him for two years, classes that Peabody is best known. In 
when, fearing financial complicafione, ho 1862, when hie native town was celebrating 
deemed it expedient to seek other employ- tho centenary of its corporate existence, he 
msnl. _ gave 6,0007., afterwards mcreased to 60,0007., 

Ill 1814 the foundation of his future pro- to found an educational institute; on the 
merity was laid, when, in conjunction with occasion of his visit to the United States in 
Elisha Riggs, who eupplicd the money, he 1867 he founded the Peabody Institute at 
mened a wholesale dry goods warohousc at Baltimore with a gift of 60,0007., afterwards 
Gfeorgetown. Next year the house was esta- inoroasod to 200,0007, ; and when ho revisited 
blislied in Baltimore, and in 1833 branebes America in 1866 ho gave HarvardUniversity 
were opened in New York and Philadelphia, a sum of 30,0007. to found an institute of 
Inconneotionwith tliis bnsinosB Peabody firet arohroology, and Yale received a similar gift 
came to England in 1827, and afler several from him m aid of physical science teaohmg. 
suck visits took up his abode permanontly In the same year he gave 420,0007, for negro 
in London ten years later. Meanwhile Mr. education in the sonth, and times years after- 
Riggs had retired, and Peabody became wards increased the sum to 700,0007. Ike 
Mniorpartner in 1829. In 1843 he withdrew prosentalion o[160,0001. to the city of London 
ftom the fern of Peabody, Riggs & Oo., and m 1 802, to be spent for tho benefit of the poor, 
began husiness in London as a merchant and was 1 he beginning of a series of gifts amount- 
hanker. He was thus engaged when he ing in all to 600,0007., from which the ‘ Pea- 
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body Dwullingfs ’ have boon built. The first Dlok, ivaa a noblo instance of the •nnrrT'i 
block of these buildings wns opened in 1864 knowledge under difficulties, and of an ' ” 
in Spltalflelds; others quickly followed in pressible lovo of nature. For manv"'”^' 
Chelsea, Bermondsey, Islington, and Slind- his incomo was less than 100/. a yoar Mt* 
well. average fi-om tlio date of his appointmBnu 

Althoughmanypublio honours were offorod his death cannot have greatly «ceededtt 
to him, he accepted few. In 1867 tho United sum. As he had not enjoyed the ad™* 
States Congress voted him its thanks and taga of a scientific training, his work'w'^ 
conferred n gold medal on him j and in tho that of an observer rather than of a tlieof t 
same year he accepted an address from the In nal iiral history he added largely to tt 
working men of London. The queen ofiTored knowledge of marine invertebrates discord 
him a baronetcy and tho grand cross of the ing many new species of sponges,' calen^ 
Bath, both of which ha declined. During ratos, and molluscs; ho also made valuaM 
Peabody’s absence in America in 1869 the observations on fishes. In geology he m 
Prince of Wales unveiled a bronze statue of the first to discover fish remains in 
him by Story, erected on the east side of the Devonian rocks of the south-west fossil! 
Eoynl Exchange, and the city of London which deterininod the age of the quartzites 
conferred its freedom upon him. Oxford of Gorran Ilnven and of the Durness lime. 
University also made him a D.O.L. in 1807. stone of Sutherlandshire. In addition to this 
The centenary of his birthday was comma- he worked much in the boulder clay of Caith- 
morated in Newburyport on 18 Feb. 1896. ness, the old rod sandstone, and the car- 
[Timos, 6 Nov. 1809 ; Apploton’s Journal, bonilorous plants of Scotland. 

21 A.ug. 1809; Winthorp’s Eulogy on Peabody, IntbeRoyalSociety’s'CatalogueofPapers' 
H.E. Fox-Bourne’s English Merchants; Foster’s seventy-one axipear under Peach’s name 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886, iii. 1082.] J. li. M. rather more than half being geological- they 

PEACH, CHARLES WILLIAM (1800- were chiefly printed in the publications' of tho 
1880), naturalist and geologist, was horn at Geological and the Polytechnic Moiety of 
Wansford in Northamptonshire on 30 Soi)t. Cornwall and of the tliysioal Society of 
1800, being son of Oharlos William Peach Edinburgh. Ho had the happiness of feeling 
and his wife Elizabeth Vollum, both of a < that his work was appreciated. Qrantswere 
yeoman slock, Tho lad was educated at I made by scientific societies in aid of his work, 
■Wansl'crd and Folkingham (Lincolnshire), among them from tho Wollaston dr,nnt.i,'n 
and was appointed bytlie Earl of Westmor- fund of the Geological Society of London, 
land to the revenue coastguard in January Ho received two medals from the ^yal 
1824. Weybourno was his first station ; then, Cornwall Polytochnio Society, and the Neill 
after sundry movos, he was sent to Gorran modal from the Royal Society of Edinhiirgh , 
Haven in Cornwall, where he remained till [Obituary noticeH in Nnlurn, ixriii. lls ; 
1846. lie performed hie duties most efii- Athonreuni, No. SOdO. p. 362 ; priTiite infSrma. 
ciently. They gave him opportunities for the tion ; Smilus’s Life of Uubort Dick ] T G. H. 
study of natural history of which he was PEACHAM, EDMOND (1664 P-1616), 
not slow to avail himself, and before long reputed traitor, seems to have been the Ed- 
he became known as a keen and accurate mond Peacham, horn about 1664 at Barton, 
observer. A paper rend before the meeting Northamptonshire, wlio matriculated as a 
of the British Association at Plymouth in sizar from Clirist’s College, Cambridge, June 
1841 brought him to the notice of loading 1676, was ordained deacon in 1680 (aged 
men of science, who in 1844 urged Sir R. 26) and priest in 1681, and became vicar of 
Peel to give Peach a more lucrative position. Ridge, Hertfordshiro, on 22 July 1681. lie 
In the following year ha was appointed to a was instituted to the rootory of Hinton St. 
place in the customs at Fowoy. In 1849 ho George, Somerset, on 16 July 1687. Tbepa- 
was promoted to Peterhead, and in 1863 to a tronwa8SirAmiasPaulet(1686P-1688)[q.r.] 
higher position ot Wick, retiring on a pension Peacham early adopted xmritou opinions, and 
in 1861. After his retirement he settled in sympathiaod witli the popular party in poli- 
Edinhurgli, where ho died on 28 Fab. 1886, tics. In 1608 ho was accused, without, appar- 
IIo married Jemima Mahson on 26 April ontly, any serious result, of ‘uttering in a per- 



survey) and two daughtora, one of whom y»o»-s,Dc)m.lOO.'(-l(),p.26). Thodevelopmontof 
married George Hay, the historian, of James I’s policy in ohnrch and statsstirredin 
Arbroath. him a deo]) di-sii uat, which he did not conceal 

Peach’s life, like that of his friend Rohort in the pulpit, James Montagu (1608P-1618) 
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r- ™ became hie diocesan, 

foimd it necessary to mark hia resentment of 
Peacham’s plainness of speech, and repri- 
mandedhim in his consistory court, Peacham 
retaliatedby writingn book against that court 
for ntiyate circulation in manuscript, and 
p ;,hBr there or in conversation he brought 
mave charges against his bishop’s character. 
Wore the parliament of 1014 -was dissolved 
he to London, apparently to arrange 
for the presentation of a petition against one 
Dr. James and other olHciols of the ocolo- 
siastieal courts in tho diocese of Bath and 
TTelk IVhan, later in the year, he was 
asked to subscribe to the henevolcuce de- 
manded hy tho king, he is said to have an- 
swered, with St. Peter, ‘ gold and silver he 
had none, hut that he hud he would give, 
which was hia prayers for the king.' 

InDecemherl614Feachamwaa arrosted on 
jlontagu’s complaint by order of the court 
of high commission. _ lle^ wos brought to 
London, and was detained in the Gatehonso. 
On 9 Dee. he was transferred to the Tower. 
Ten days later he was brought to trial before 
the high commission court at Lambeth on 
a charge of libelling Montagu. lie was 
found guilty, and was deprived of his orders. 

But more serious oconaatioiis were soon 
brought against him. While hie house was 
being searched for his wi'itiugs against Mon- 
tagu, the of&cors discoverod some carefiUly 
prepared notes of a sormon in which the 
bg and the government wore denounced 
with reckless vehemence. Not only were 
James’s ministers charged with misconduct, 
tbe king with extravagance, and the eccle- 
siastical courts with a tyrannical exercise of 
their powers, but the king's sudden death and 
a rebellion of the people wore declared to be 
the probable outcome of the government’s 
alleged misdeeds. The council treated Pea- 
cham’s words os of treoeonahle intent, Ho 
was atonce examined (Uecomhor), hut oflerod 
no defence, and doclined all explanation. His 
defiant attitude suggested to the ministers’ 
minds that he was implicated in some con- 
spiracy in his neighbourhood. The Somer- 
set gentry had shown exceptional unwilling- 
ness to contribute to the benevolence of 1614, 
and Peacham was known to be in friendly 
relations with many of them. The king, who 
bitterly resented Feacham’s remarks on him- 
self, urged the government to test their eus- 
pieious to the uttermost. But it was needful 
to^ obtain fuller information from the silent 
prisoner. Although the common law did 
not recognise tho legality of torturing a pri- 
soner to extort a confession, it was generally 
admitted that torture might he lamully ap- 
plied by the privy council to a prisoner who 
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deliberately refused to surrender information 
in his possession respecting a plot ogoinst the 
life of tho sovereign or the security of the 
government, Bacon, who was attorney- 
general, laid it down as a legal maxim that 
’in the highest cases of treason torture is 
used for discovery and not for evidence’ 
(Speddino, iii. 114) — ^that ie to say, torture 
might be used to extract from a suspected 
conspirator information respecting the con- 
spiracy and his fullow-plottera, although not 
to obtain evidence to be employed against him- 
self. Accordingly the king issued a warrant 
on 18 Jan. 1614-16 to two priry councillors 
(Winwood and Sir Julius Oiesar), the at- 
torney-general Bacon, Seijeant Ilemy Mon- 
tagu, brother of the bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and the ofBoers of the Tower to ‘ put Peacham 
to tho manacles as in your discretion you shall 
seo occasion if you find him obstinate and 
perverse, and not otherwise willing or ready 
to tell the truth.’ Nest day the torture was 
applied in tho presence of the persons named, 
and he was examined 'before torture, in tor- 
ture, hut ween tortures, and after torture.’ 
But ' nothing could be drawn trom him,’ Ho 
sliD persisted ‘ in hie obstinate and insensible 
deniUB and former answere,' Peacham is de- 
scribed as an old man at the time, and the 
inhumanity of the proceedings was revolting. 

On 21 Jan. 1614-16 Bacon wrote to James 
tluit he was ‘ exceedingly grieved that your 
majesty should he so much troubled with 
this matter of Peacham, whose raging- 
devil seemeth to he turned into a dumb 
devil.' The council, to satisfy tho king's 
wishes, determined to bring tho prisoner to 
trial on a charge of high treason ; but doubt 
waa entertained whether the ofience was 
legally untitled to that description. Bacon 
imdertook to consult the judges separately 
on the point before the indictment was 
drawn up. The king approved the sugges- 
tion. Bacon was oonfldout that by private 
persuasion he could obtain from the bench 
a xmanimouB decision in favour of the coun- 
cil’s contention. His anticipations were 
realised oxcopt in the cose of Coke, who 
protested against ' such particular and auri- 
cular talcing of opinions,’ andfurther asserted 
that uiiloBB a written attack on the king 
‘disabled his title’ no charge of treason 
could he based upon it. The arrangements 
for Poooham’s trial were not interrupted by 
Coke’s want of compliance; hut Peacham, 
peiroeiving that his trial meant his death, 
resorted to despei'ately dishonest expedients 
in order to interpose delay. He declared 
that Sir John Sydenham, brother-in-law of 
Pavdet, the patron of hia living, lind sug- 
gested to him the ohjeotionable words. Syden- 
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ham and Panlet were summoned before the [q. v.], bishop of London, ‘ The 6arden~f 
council, and Feacham was re-examined ; but. Eloquence, conleyning the figures of Gria ™ 
although Feacham continued to give mys- mar and Bhetorick, from whence mays h*' 
torious hints that he was abetted by porsous gathered oil manner of Flowera Colov^* 
of influence, no evidence on the point was ad- Ornaments, exornations, forms, ank faahiM 
duced, and Poacham fell back on a denial of of Speech,’ London, 1677 (by H. Jacksoni* 
the authorship of the incriminating papers dto. Another edition, ‘ corrected and aoe ' 
(10 March 1614-16), They were by a name- mented,’ appeared with a dedication to a 
sake, ‘ a divine, ascholar, and a traveller,’ who John Puckering in 1693. The elder Feacham 
dwelt ' sometimes at Hounslow as a minister,’ was also author of ‘ A Sermon upon the three 
who had visited Hinton St. George, and hod Inst verses of the first chapter of Job,’ Lon- 
left some manuscripts in the rectory study, don, 1690, 16mo, dedicated to Mwiratet 
Feacham was apparently referring at random OliUbrd, countese of Cumberland, and Anne 
to tho contemporsa'y writer, Henry Feacham countess of Warwick (Lowndes). ’ 

[q. V.] Henry the younger went to school, firet 

In July Feacham was sent to Taunton to near St. Albans and afterwards in London 
stand his trial. On 7 Aug. 1616 he was and as a boy be saw Dick Tarleton on the' 
arraigned at the assizes before Sir Christ ophor stage ( Tmth of Our Timeh, p. 103). Suhse- 
Tanfleld and Serjeant Montagu, Sir Bandal quently he proceeded to Trinity College 
Crewe, tho king’s seijeant, and Sir Henry Cambridge, where he was admitted a sdiolai 
Yelverton, sohcitor-goneral, came from Lon- on 11 May 1693, along with George Iluggle 

don to conduct tho case (Yonqd, Biaiy, [q.v.] and Thomas Comber, afterwardamnster 
Oamd, Sac.) 'Seven knights were token ofthecollege. UegraduatedB.A.mJanuarv 
from the bench to be of the jury.’ Feacham 1604-6, and M.A. in 160S. ’ 

defended himself ‘very simply but obsti- ‘Ilawlie torn’ from the university, and 
nately and doggedly enough.’ He was, how- tlirown on his own resources at on early age 
ever, found guilty and condemned to death, (ib, p. IS), he became master of the free achool 
No efforts seem to have been made to cany at Wymondham in Norfolk. lie disliked the 
out the sentence. On 81 Aug. he was ex- scholastic profession, but look an interest ia 
omined anew, and, while admitting that ha his pupils (of. lhalia'a Banquet, epigrams 70 
wrote the sermon, declared that he had no and 87). His accomplishments were far more 
intention of publishing or proaohing it. For varied than are usually found in a school- 
seven months ha lingered in the gaol at master. He could moke competent Latin and 
Taunton. Un 27 March 1616 Ohanmerlain Euglieh verses, knew something of botan 7 , 
wrote to Carleton : ' Feacham, the con- aud was, besides, a musical composer, a stu- 
demned minister, is dead in the jail at dent of heraldry, and a mathematidan, being, 
Taunton, where, they say, he left behind he says, ' ever naturally addicted to those 
him a most wicked and desperate writing, arts and sciences which consist of proportion 
worse than that he woa convicted for.’ and number.’ Moreover ho could paint, draw, 

_ Peacliam’s chaincter demands no admun- and engrave portraits and landscapes. Whfie 
tion, and his persecution would not have at Cambridge he made a map of the town 
given him posthumous fame had not .Tames I {Com^Uat Gentleman, p. 126). Horace Wal- 
and Bacon by their zealous efibrta to obtain polo commends a print that he engraved of 
his conviction roised legal controversies of Bir Thomas CromwoU after Holbem. Bis 
high constitutional importanco. first essay in literary work was a praoticol 

[Spedding’s Life and Letters of Bacon, v. 90- treatise on art. It was entitled ‘ GrapMce, 
128 ; Gardiner's Hist, of England, ii. 272-83 ; or the most auncient and excellent of 
Hallam's Const. Hist. i. 343; State Trials, ii. Drawing with the Fen and Limning in Water 
869; Dalrymple's Moniorials of Jamos 1, i. fiO ; Colours,’ London, 1606, 4to, and was dedicated 
Oal. State Papers, 1603-6; Hotoa and Quorios, to Sir Robert Cotton ; later editions bore the 
2nd SOT. ii. 428, 461.] S. L. title of ' 'Tho Gentleman’s Exercise,’ 1607, 

FEACHAM, HENRY (1670 P-1643 P), 1612,1634, when it was dedicated to Sir Ed- 
author, was born at North Mimms, Hert- mund Ashfield, D.L. of BuckinghamsMte, 
fordshire, about 1676. Hie father, Henry Ini 610 he translatedKing James’s 'Basilicon 
Feacham, after wiving tlie euro of North Doron’ into Latin vorso, ‘ and presented it, 
Mimms, become in 1697 rector of the north with emblemes limnod in liuely colours, to 
mediely of the parish of Levei-ton, near Bos- Frinoo Honij’ (of. Gentleman’t Barerelae, 
ton,Lmcolnsliire. That benefice he was still 1012, p. 7). The work — o proof of Peackam’s 
kolding in 1006, The elder Peuoham was a versatility — ^is stillextant inRoyal MS. 12A, 
good classioal scholar, and published in 1677, Ixvi. The first draft isin Ilarl. MS. 6865, art. 
with a dedication to John Elmer or Aylmor 13 (38 if,), and bears the title 'BaeiXudy 
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. . y j 2 y rb 3air«Xu£a totiim ver- 

siX’ in three books, dedicated to James I. 
The penmanship and the pen-and-ink diu-w- 
• mb veryneat. Each emblem ia subscribed 
by tour Latin verses, and each quatrain em- 
bodies the substance of a passage from the 
' Basilieon Boron,’ -which is supplied in a 
footnote in an English translation. At the 
end of the manuscript arc the music and 
-ivords of a madrigal by Peacham in four 
parts, entitled ‘King James his quier;’the 
§r 3 t words are ‘ Wake softly with singing 
Oriana sleeping.’ 

Peaoham’s reputation was enfficiently high 
in 1611 to lead Thomas Coryate [q. v.] to 
include four pieces of burlesque verse by 
him in his ‘ Odcomblan Banquet.’ In the 
same year he contributed ver-ue to Artbrn* 
Standish's ' Commons’ Complaint.’ Ne-vt 
rear he gave further proof ol his skill os an 
artist by publishing ‘ Minerva Britanna ; or 
a Garden of Heroical Devises, furnished and 
adorned with emblciues and impresa’s of 
sundry natures, newly devised, moralised, 
and pubbshed by Henry Peacham, M' of 
Artes,’ London, 1612 (of.BnYDOBa, Jfesijfate, 
ii. 148). In 1613 he displayed his loyalty 
in his ‘ Period of Mourning in memorie of the 
late Prince [Henry], disposed into sixe visione, 
with nuptialll^mnea in honour of the mai> 
riage between Ei-ederiok, Count Palatine . . . 
andElhabeth’ (roprintou in Waldron’s ‘Lite- 
rary Huseam,’ 1789). It is dedicated to Sir 
John Swinnerton, lord m^nr of Loudon, and 
contains both Latin and English verse. 

The next two years (1013-14) Peaohain 
spent in foreign travel. He acted for part of 
tL time as tutor to the three elder sous of 
the great art oollcclor, Thomas Howard, 
second earl of Arundel [q. v.], but apparently 
duiicg a portion of the tour he was un- 
accompanied. lie was always a diligent 
sightseer, and he made himeelf familiar with 
the chief cities of Holland, France, Italy, 
and Westphalia. In Italy ho studied music 
under Orazio Yecuhi of Modena {Compleat 
Gentleman, p. 102), In France he paid 
frequent visits to the house of M. de Ligny, 
an accomplished soldier and soholar, near 
Aitois (iS. ded.) He visited Breda and 
Antwerp, and made a long slay in Le^rdcn. 
One of ^ published epigrams is entitled 
‘A Lattin Distich, which a Frier of Sherto- 

f en Bosch in Brabant wrote in my Greek 
'estam^t, while I was busie perusing some 
Bookea in their Library ’ (^Thalia’s Jiangmt, 
p. 106). Another epigram (G), p. 83) ho 
addressed to a jovial host at Utrooht, whoro 
he saw much of the engraver Crispin van 
de Pas (of. ib, p. 16). Subsequently ho 
visited the electors court at Heidelberg, In 


1614 he was present with the army of Sir 
John Ogle [q.v.] at the operations in Juliers 
and Oleves, and in the next year published, 
with dedications to that general, two works 
which he wrote while in the Low Countries. 
One was ‘ A most true relation of the affaires 
of Cleves and G ulick . , , unto the breaking 
up of our armio in the beginning of December 
lost past ; ' the second was a rambling poem, 
in both Latin and English, called ' Prince 
Hourie revived ; or apoeme upon the Birth 
and in Honor of the Ilopefull young Prince 
Ilenrie Frederick, First Sonne and Heire 
i^poront to the most Excellent Princes, 
Frederick Count Palatine of the Pihine, and 
the Mirroup of Ladies, Princesse Elizabeth 
his wife,’ London, 161 4 4to. 

In 1616 Peacham seems to have settled 
at Iloxtoii, London (of. Compleat Gentle- 
man'), and to have finally adopted the lite- 
rary xirofessiou. He endeavoured to attract 
patrons, and the Earl of Dorset and Lord 
Dover viewed his efforts with favour. Mean- 
while he gained admission to literary society. 
To Drayton, Selden, Ben Jonson, as well as to 
the musiciausBird and Dowland, he addressed 
epigrams [cf. Thalia's Banquet), and hie in- 
timate friends included Sir Clement Ed- 
mondoB [q. v.} and Edward YVright the 
mathematician. He quickly established some 
popular repiital ion. in 1616, when Edmond 
Peacham [q. v.], the robellioue rector of Hin- 
ton St. Ooorge, was charged with having 
-written a libS on the king, be resorted, in 
his defence, to the impotent device of de- 
claring that the obnoxious work was from 
the pen of Peacham the traveller and author. 
The statement was mode at random. ‘ The 
author’ Poacham wasdosoribed os a minister 
of religion, and the rector's knowledge of him 
obviously rested on the merest hearsay (Si?Bn- 
htno, Baoori). In 1620 Peacham published 
‘ Thalia’s Banquet, Famished with an hun- 
dred and odde dishes of newly devised Epi- 
^mmes. Whereunlo (beside many worthy 
friends) are invited all that love inoffensive 
mirth and the muses, by H, F.,’ Loudun,^ 1620. 
In epigram 70 he notes that he has a piece of 
music roady for the press, ‘ a set of four or 
five partes.^ 

Two years later Peacham published the 
work by which he is best known, the ' Oom- 
pleat Gentleman, fashioning him absolute 
in the most necessary and commendable 
qualities ooncurning mindo or bodie that 
may be required in a noble gentleman.’ Thh 
treatise was written for William Ho-word, 
Ijord Arundel’s youngest son, a boy of eight, 
to whom it is dedicated. The lad had not 
beon Ponohain's pupil; but they hod met at 
Norwiiii, while the boy was a pupil of the 
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bishop ihorc. The book yfoa suggested to 
him by M. de Ligny of Axtdis, "who called 
Peaebam’s attention to the defective equip- 
ment of English youths in the matter of 
accomplishments. It is an interesting en- 
deavour to encourage young men to devote 
themselves at once to the arts and athletic 
exercises. A. valuable survey is incidentally 
given of contemporary English efforts _ in 
science, art, and literature. A second im- 
pression, ‘ much inlarged,’ appeared in 1636, 
and again in 1627, with an attractive chapter 
on fishing among other additions. This edi- 
tion wos reissued in 1631. A third edition, 
with additional notes on blazonry by Thomas 
Blount (1618-1670) [q. v.], is dated 1661 ; 
trom this volume Dr. .Inhnson drew all the 
Iieraldio definitions in his diet iouiiry. TIio 
1 634 edition was reprinted at Oxford 111 1006. 

In 1624 Peacham lamented the death of 
Ills patron, Bicliard Sackvilie, earl of Dorset, 
in ‘An Aprill Shower.’ In 1638 he dedi- 
cated to Ilenry Carey, earl of Dover, a col- 
lection of anecdotes, mainly from lut 0 classi- 
cal authors, suggested by a work of Panci- 
rolla. It was entitled ‘ The Valley of 
■Variotio, a Discourse for the Times, contain- 
ing very Learned and Bare Passages out of 
Antiqiutie, Philosophy, and History ’ (Lon- 
don, 1638, 4to). T’liere is an engraved 
froulispieoe of an oak encircled by ilowers. 
In chapter xiv. Peacham says he was living 
in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-tho-Eiolds, 
and doscrihoB some incomhustihlo fiax given 
him by an Arab who was residing in that 
ncighhouihood. A pfossiping autohiogra- 
pbicnl tract followed in the same year, ‘The 
Truth of our Times ; roveoled out of One 
Mail’s Experience by Way of Essay,’ dedi- 
cated to Ilenry Barnwell of Terviiiglon, 
near Xing’s Iwnn (of. Notes and Queries, 3td 
sor. xii. 221-2). 

lioduced to poverty in his old age, 
Peacham became subject to fits of melan- 
choly, but temptod fortune in his last years 
in a series of pamphlets on politics and social 
topics. lie is also said by the herald Jolm 
Gibbon to have written children’s boolcs at 
a penny each. His political tracts, which are 
ol a strong royalisttono, included : ' The Duty 
of Subjects to their King, and Love of theu* 
Native Country in time of Extremity and 
Danger. In Two Books,’ 4to, London, 1639, 
dedicated to Sir Paul Pindar ; ‘ A Merry Dis- 
course of Meum and Timm, or Mine and 
Thine,’ 4tm London, 1639 ; ‘A Dialogue be- 
tween the Crosse in Cheap and Charing Crosse 
... by Kyhen Pameaoh,’ 1641 ; ‘ Paradox 
in Praiao of a Dunce in Smectymnus/ 1642 ; 
and ‘ Square Cime turned into Bound Hoads, 
or the Bishop’s Vindication and the Brownista 


showing 


Conviction; a Dialogue 
Folly of one and the Wort) 

4to, with a curious woodcut, 1642, 

Of greater literary interest were; ‘The 
Art of Living in London, or a Caution W 
Gentlemem Countroymen, and Stranser* 
drawn by Occasion of Businesse, shoulffdisi 
poso of themselves in the Thriftiest Way not 
onely in the City, hut in nil other PopuW 
Places,’ 1642, 4to (reprinted in the ‘ 
Miscellany,’ vol. ix.) ; and ‘ The Worth of 
a Peny, or a Caution to keop Money, with 
the CnuaoB of the Scarci^and Misery of tho 
Want thereof in those Hard and Merciless 
Timea.’_ The latter, which was first pri- 
vately issued for presentation to tho author’s 
irionils, was printed originally, as internal 
evidence shows, in 1641, and not in 1617— 
the year which apponrs, by an error, on the 
title-page, Itwasdudicate(ltoBichai(l,el 4 est 
son of Bichard Gipps, one of the judges of the 
Guildhall, London. It discusses, without 
much plau, the economic condition of the 
country, blit includoe many interesting anec- 
dotes illustrating social life. A new edition 
in 1664 added some biographical observations 
by a friend of Poaoham,who knew him in the 
Low Countrios. To a third odition in 1667 
wore added tho bills of mortality from 1648 
to 1676 (of. Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xii. 
84), Another edition is dated 1696, and re- 
prints wore issued in 1814, and by Mi, Arber 
in his ' English G ariior ’ (yi. 245 sq.) in 1883. 

To Peacham is also doubtfully ascribed 
‘History of the Five Wise Philosophers, or 
a Woiidorful Belation of tho Life 01 J^oso- 
phat the Hermit, son of Avonario.Kingof 
Borma in India^’ 1072, with an address to 
the reader by Nicholas Herrick, who found 
tho manuscript by accident (cf. ii, Srd ser, 
xi. 217). It is quite imshible, too, that 
Peacham, rather than Iloury Parrot [q. v.l, 
is tho 11. P. who published a volume of epi> 

f roma in 1608. Thw were published by 
oliii Holmes of St. Dunstan's Churchyard, 
who produced for Peacham ‘ Henrie revived ’ 
in 1 016, and they coni ain at least one epigram 
which appears in Poacham’s ‘ Minerva,’ and ie 
uiidouhlodly his. 

Peacham, who was unmarried, died soon 
after 1641, when his ‘ Worth of a Peny’ was 
first published. 

[Collior's BLbl. Oat. ; Wolpole’s Anoodotes of 
Pointing, iii. IflO; Hawkins’s Hist, ot Music, »i. 
104-6 j Brydgos's Censura and Bestituta lit.; 
Notes ond Quoiies, 1st ser. xi. 218, 298, 407, 
3rd sor. xii. 221 j Oat. of Malone’a Books in 
Bodloinu Library, whoio the best collection of 
Poacham’s work is preserved ; Hazlitt's Biblio- 
graphical Handbook and Notes; information 
kindly famished by Dr. Aldis Wright.] S. L 
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'■pJJOHELL. [See also Peohill.] 

0630-1690), master 
Maedalene College, Cambri^, son of 
Hobett Pescliell or Pecliell of Fillmgham, 
l,incolii^*®i educated at Gainsborough 
school, and -was admitted as a sizar of Mag- 
ilidena on 1 Aug. 1646. Ilia subsequent de- 
^r,vere b 1. 1649, M.A. 1663, S.T.B. 
1601 S.T.P. 1680. He was elected fellow 
on Smith’s foundation in 1649, on Spend- 
lafle’s in 1661, and a foundation follow m 
1666; end acquired n considerable popularity 
asasteunoh toper and an unswerving royalist. 
In 1661 Pepys spent a merry evening with 
him at the Bose tavern in Oambridge ; but 
he objected to be seen walking with. Peachell 
on account of the rubicundity of the latter’s 
nose. This proved no bar to his preferment; 
in 1663 he was presented by Sir John Cults 
to the rectory of Ohilderley, Cambridgeshire, 
which he resigned upon obtaining the rectory 
of Dry Drayton in the same county in 1681. 
He wns olso presented to tliu vicarage of 
Stanwiv m Cumberland, and from 1067 to 
1669 held a prebend at Curliele (WooJt, Fasti 
O.ton. ed. Bliss, ii. 398). In 1079, moreover, 
Peachell became master of his college, and 
in 1686 vice-chancellor of the university. In 
the aame year was issued from the univer- 
sity press in his name, 'hlccstissimoe ac lootis- 
gimiBAeademiceOantalirigieusisaflectasdece- 
dente Oarolo II, sucoedoute J aoobo II ’ (4to). 

In tbs course of 1686 James II discovered 
that Dr. Lighlfoot, the great rabbinical 
scholar, had not taken the oaths when he 
wss admitted to his master’s degruo at Coin- 
hridgs, and he promptly determined to take 
advantage of this precedent, and to funush 
with royal lettem patent a lloman catliolio 
candidate for the degree, in the jierson of 
Albon lianois [q. v.], who was, says Bur- 
net, 'on ignorant Benedictine monk.’ Ac- 
eormng to Clarke, the king’s idea was to 
fomiliaTise those of diHerent religions, and 
make them live in greater peace and unity 
together, Ilowever this ini^t be, on 7 Fob. 
Iw7 a royal letter was sent to Cumbridgo 
enjoining the admiseion of Francis, and on 
SI Feb. this letter was laid before congrega- 
tion. It was there decided that Francis 
should he admitted only on condition that 
he took the oaths. Tic, however, refused to 
be sworn, remonstrated with the oiKcare of 
the university, and,findmgthom resolut o, took 
horse and hastened to remto hie grievance at 
Whitehall. Whereupon Peachell, at the 
urgent instance of the chief membora of the 
senate, wrote to the Duke of Albemarle, who 
was then choncellor of the university, and 
also to the Earl of Sunderland, to bog their 


intercession with the king. Albemarle soon 
replied to Peachell that he had done his best 
for the university, but that in two special 
interviews he had only succeeded in pro- 
voking the displeasure of the king. Shortly 
afterwards (9 April) a summons was sent 
down citing the vice-chancellor and deputies 
of the senate (among whom was elected Mr, 
Isaac Newton) to appear before the eccle- 
siastical commissioners. When he appeared 
in the council-chamber on 21 April, Peachell, 
who, though anhonest, was a i ery weak man, 
was thoroughly seared by .T eft'reys, who sat at 
tlie head oAhe board, With some pains he 
got leave to prepare an answer in writing, 
and for the examination to bo postponed for 
a week. He gave in bis answer in writing 
on 27 April, and was summoned again on 
7 May, v^en he made a lamentable exhibi- 
tionofignoranceand timidity. Jeffreys began 
by asking what was the oath he had taken 
ns vice-cbancollor. After many evasions 
the unfortunate man stammered out ‘ that I 
should well and faithfully prteslaro or ad- 
ininietraro mumia. , , .’When other of the 
delegates who were more capable of defend- 
ing t heir cause attempted to speak, they were 
rudely silenced. Finally Peachell was de- 
prived both of his mostership and of the vice- 
chancellorship^ and the deputation was con- 
temptuously dismissed by Jel&’eys with the 
words, ‘ Go yoiu way and sin no more, lest 
n worse thing happen to you.’ During tins 
business Peachell stayed in town at WoU 
Court, Bai'tholomew’s Hospital, whonce be 
addressed to Pepys sevorol letters full of 
alarm at the situation. Shortly afterwards, 
hmvover, he rutiirnod to Cambridge, and he 
was restored to his headship by James on 
24 Dot. 1688. In tlie vice-chancellorship he 
was replaced by Dr. Baldorstone, who proved 
a more resolute champion of the rights of the 
univcfsily. Peachell did not long survive 
the restitution of his emoluments as master 
of Magdalene, During a visit to Cambridge 
in tho enurse of 1690 Bancroft rebuked him 
for sot ling an ill example in the university by 
drunkoimusB and ill-conduct. Foachell, says 
Bimnet, did punance by four days’ abstinonce, 
after wliiahhe would have oaten, bub coidd 
not. Ho was succeeded os master by Dr. 
Gabriel Quadiing. No monument woe erected 
over his tomb in the collogo chapel. 

[Information from the rcgistraiy's oiBee at 
Cambridge ; Colo's Athonte Cantabr. (Addib. M8. 
6876, f. 118) ; Lo Neve’s Fasti Eed. Anglie. hi. 
264; Woolrych's Life of Joifreys; Macaulay’s 
Hist, of England, chap. viii. ; Pepys’b Diary anti 
Oorrespondenro, ed. Braybrooke, 1840, i. 268, iv. 
3.'), 464, V. 300, 324, 328 ; Corrie's Brief Hist. 
Notices of Interference of Crown with Affairs of 
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the Universities; Cooper’s Annals of Camhii^a 
University; Burnet’s Own Time, 1838, vol. iii.; 
Luttrell’s Brief Hist. Belation of State Affairs ; 
Cartwright’s Diary (Camden Soo.), p. fiS ; Bishop 
Patrick’s Autobiog. p. 229 ; Howell’s State Trials, 
li. 1338 ; information kindly given by thohon. and 
rev. the Master of Magdalene College.] T, S. 

PBAOHI, JOHN (J,. 1690), medical 
■writer. [See under Peohiit, John.] 

PEACOCK, Sib BAENES (1810-1890), 
judge, third son of Le'wis H. Peacook, a soli- 
citor practising in Lincoln’s Inn Pields, was 
bom in 1810. At the age of eighteen he 
joined the Inner Tomple, but postponed his 
call to the bar till he had bean in_ practice 
as a special pleader some live or six years. 
In 1836 he was callod, and joined the home 
circuit, and presently obtained the name of 
a sound lawyer. He made his chief reputa- 
tion ns one of the counsel for O’Oonnell in 
his appool to the House of Lords, and it was 
a technical objection which ho suggested that 
led the majority of the House of Lords to 
allow the appeal. He pointed out that 
the indictment contained numerous counts 
and several separate charges, and that somo 
of the counts had been held to be bad in law. 
Yet upon this indictment^ and _ upon good 
coimts and bad counts indiscriininalely, one 
general verdict and judgment had been given. 
This, it is true, had been done in accordance 
with a practice which, however slovenly, was 
common, and supposod to be undoubtedly 
valid, but the House of Lords declared it to 
be a wrong practice, and that a judgment so 
given could not stand (see State Trials, now 
sor. vol. V.) 

In spite of this success Peacock did not 
become a queen's counsel till 1860, when he 
was also elected a bencher of the Inner 
Templo. Iul862he wasoppointed legal mem- 
ber of the supreme council of the viceroy 
at Calcutta, m succossion to Drinkwater 
Bethuno, and hero, in the preparation of 
various codifying acts, he proved his high 
excellence as a jurist. He wrote an im- 
portant minute on tho aUairs of Oudh, in 
which he advocated complete annexation. 
In 1869 he succeeded Sir James Colville in 
the chief-justiceship of the supreme court in 
Calcutta, and_ was knighted. He held the 
ost, the duties of which were modified in 
862 on the constitution of the high court, 
until 1870. He was indefatigable in mould- 
ing the practice of his court as on appellate 
tribunal, and for eighteen years, with equally 
remarkable vigour of mind and body, worked 
in the plains of India -with only one furlough. 
In 1870 he resigned and returned to Eng- 
land, where, In 1872, he wos appointed under 


the act of 1871 a paid member of the inti' 
oial committee of the pri'vy council. He*" 
his great knowledge of Indian customs h« 
persevering industry, and his painstekinn 
accuracy made him a specially usefol mem- 
her of the court. He was sitting to hsoi 
appeals only three days before Ms death 
which took place, from failure of the heart’ 
at his house, 40 Cornwall Gardens, Kensim! 
ton, on 3 Deo. 1890. He was in persM 
slight and short, an indifferent speaker bnt 
possessing rare powers of memory andappli. 
cation. He was twice married ; first, to Elim- 
beth, daughter of W. Eanning, in 1886 • and 
then, in 1870, to Georgina, daughter of ]!^Iaio^ 
general Showers, C.B. 

His eldest eon, Fehdbbiok Baems Pba- 
OOOK (1836-1894), was bom in 1836, edu- 
cated at Haileybury, entered the Bengal 
civil service, and landed in India in le- 
bruory 1867. _ lie was employed in the reve- 
nue and judicial deportment of the service 
became registrar of the high court in 1804 
was president of the committee on the affairs 
of tho king of Oudh, officiating secretary to 
the board of revenue in 1871^ a magistrate 
and collector in 1873, commissioner of the 
Dacca division in 1878 and of thePresidenev 
division in 1881. In 1883 he was appointed 
chief hecretary to tho government of Bengal 
for the judicial, political, and appointments 
departments, an acting member of the hoard 
of revenue in 1884, and an actual memhei 
in 1887, and in 1890 he was made a C.S.I. 
and rotirod. He died on board the Britannia, 
off Sicily, in April 1894. 

[See Timos, 4 Doc. 1800 and 26 .April 1804; 
Law Times, 20 Dec. 1890.] J. A. E 

PEACOCK, DMITEI EUDOLF (1842- 
1892), traveller and philologist, was bom on 
26 Bujit. 1842 at the village of ShaMima- 
uovka, district of Kozlov, in the government 
of Tambov, Eussia, being the son of Charles 
Peacock, estate manager, and his wife Con- 
cordia, whose maiden name was Schlegel. 
He was educated at a school in England, 
and afterwards at tho university of Moscow. 
On 26 Oct. 1881 he was appointed vice- 
consul at Batoum, which had then risen 
to considerable import once in consequence of 
its annexation by the Eussiaus. He become 
consul on27 Jon.'l890. Ileissaidtoba'veawed 
bis appointments to his familiarity with the 
EusSian lauguago. Certainly fe'w foreigners 
were better acquainted than he with the lan- 
guages and oustoms of the mountaineers of the 
Caucasus, among whom ho had established 
such friendly relations that he was admitted 
into thoir most remote fastnesses. One of 
the fruits of these expeditions was the pub- 
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licati^f original vocabularies of five -west 
Caucasian longueges-Georgian, Mingreiian, 
T oTiim Svanetiou, and Apkbazian (Journal 
of Soyttl Sotdety, 1877, pp. 146-66). 

Up to that time no contribution on these 
lanauoges had appeared in English. On 
14 Oct 1891 Peacock was appointed consul- 
aenerai at Odessa, but had only been in re- 
6,., — weeks whan he died, as is 


jeported, of Caucasian fever, the mai'snea 
whiiA surround Batoum rendering that town 
Tery unhealthy. His death occurred on 
S3 May 1892 at Odessa, and he was buried 
jn the British oemete^ there. He left a 
widow, Tatiana nie Bakunin, a Ilusaiau 
lady, and six children, three sons and three 
daiwhters. They were residing in 1894 at 
Uiadino, in the government of Iver, in Rus- 
sia. Peacock was a man of rare attainments, 
and left little by which the world can form 
a judgment of his powers. According to the 
‘Levantine Herald,’ os quoted by ihe ‘ Athe- 
namn,’ he wrote a book on the Caucasus 
which was not approved by the foreign ofBce, 
but his widow promised to publish it. It 
has not yet appeared. Travellors in the Cau- 
casus found a hearty welcome at his house 
at Batoum. 

[Obituary notices in tho Times, 17 June 1802, 
end Atbenteum, Junuary-June, 1802, p, 704; 
information from the Puroigu Office, and personal 
leceUections.] W. B. M, 

PBAOOOK, GEORGE (1791-1868), 
mathematician and dean of Ely, was ftftn 
and youngest son of Thomas Peacock, for 
dfty years perpetual curate of Dentou in the 
pansh of GainTord, near Harliuglon. George 
was bom on 9 April 1791 at Thornton Hall, 
Benton, where his father resided and kepi a 
school. As a boy he was more remarkable 
for a bold spirit and active habits of body 
than for love of study. In Jonuary 1808, 
when nearly seventeen years old, he was sent 
to the school at Richmond kept by the Rov. 
James Tate, formerly fellow of Sidney-Bussex 
CoUegej Cambridge, then at the height of its 
reputation. There his talents speedily de- 
veloped. His schoolfellow and friend, Charles 
(^afterwards archdeacon) Musgravu, bears wit- 
ness that Peacock ‘made liimsolf a sound 
scholar in Greek and Latin, and in this 
branch of study, as well as in mathematics, 
was looked up to as an authority by his fal- 
Low-studeuts^((7ent, May. 1869, pt.i.p. 426). 
He_ always £canMy acknowledged hm obh- 
gatioDs to Tate, and dedicated his 'Algobra ’ 
to him. In the summer of 1809, before pro- 
ceeding to Cambridge, he read with John 
Brass of Richmond, then an unde^adiiato, 
and afterwards fellow, of Trinity College. 


Peacock's name was entered on the hooks 
of Trinity College as asisor on 21 Feb. 1809, 
and he came into residence in the following 
October, lie was elected scholar of bis coE 
lege on 12 April 1812. In the summer of 
that year he read mathematics at Lowestoft 
with Adam Sedgwick [c(, v.l, with whom he 
maintained a liielong Wndship. He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1813, being placed second 
wrangler in the mathematical tripos, and he 
afterwards gained the second Smith’s prize. 
In both examinations Sir John Frederick 
"William Hersohel [q. v J was first. In the 
following year (lW4) Peacock was elected 
fellow of his college. He proceeded M, A. in 
1810. 

Peacock was appointed a lecturer in mathe- 
matics in Trinity College in 1816, and in 1823 
tutor, jointly with Imbert Wilson Evans 
[q . v.J Pkom 1836 tUl 1839 he was sole tutor, 
llis success both as a lecturer and a tutor was 
very great. He possessed gient Imowledge, 
a dear intellect, and a power of luminous ex- 
position, joined to a gift of sympathy with, 
and interest in, his pupils, which, at that 
time, was not ealtivated in the university. 
His friend and former pupil, Cation Thomp- 
son, said of him, in the sermon which he 
preached in Ely Cathedral on the Sunday 
after his funeral, that ' his inspection, of his 
pupils was not minute, far less vexations, 
but it was always effectnal. . . . His insight 
into character was remarkable, and, though 
he had decided preferences in favour of cei- 
toiii qualitiee and puTSuits over others, he 
was tolerant of tendencies with which ho 
could not sympathise, and would look on the 
more harmless vagaries of young and active 
minds rather as an amused spectator thou as 
astern censor and critic’ (Tjiompboit, Funeral 
Sermon, ji. 1 3), 

In politics a whig. Peacock was a zealous 
advocate for pi'ogress and reform in the uni- 
versity. While still an undergraduate he 
became convinced of the necessity of intro- 
duciiiganalytical methods and tho differential 
notation in 1 0 the mathematical course. This 
had been already suggested without effect by 
Robert W oodhouse |^. v.] Peacock, Hersohel, 
and Babbage used to breakfast together 011 
Sunday mornings, and as early as 1812 a^ed 
to found an analylical society, so as 'to leave 
the world bettor than they found it ’ (L\fe 
<(f J. F. W. UerscM, p. 203). This society 
hired a meeting-room, open daily ; held 
meetings, read papore, discussed them, and 
published a vblumo of transactions, A 
translation of Lacroix’s work on the 'Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus’ was pub- 
lished at Cambridge in 1816, with appendices 
or' notes,’ os they are called, the firettwelve of 
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wliioli were •wriUon Iw Peacock. In 1810-17 
he held the office of moderator, and intro- 
duced the sj^mbols of differentiation into tka 
papers set in tke senate-house. This inno- 
vation was regarded with a good deal of 
disfavour (of. Todhtthteh, lAfa <ff Wheuiell, 
ii, 16). Peacoclc himself nothing daunted, 
wrote to a friend on 17 March 1817 : ‘ I shall 
never cease to exert myself to the utmost in 
the cause of reform. It is by silent per- 
severance only that we can hope to reduce 
the many-headed monster of prejudice, and 
make the university answer her ckoraoter as 
the loving mother of good learning and 
science ’ (Froceedings of tlie Royal Society, 
18B9,p. 688). Ilis expectations were realised. 
He was moderator in 1818-19, and again in 
1820-1, so that ho hod ample opportunities 
for carrying further the reform he had in- 
augurated. His reputation as a philosophic 
mathematician was greatly increased by the 
publication of his ‘Algebra’ in 1830. 

Abstract science, however, was only one 
of the subjects to which he devoted himself. 
In 1817 he was one of the syndics for build- 
ing the new observatory ; in 1819 ho took 
port in the establishment of the Philoso- 
phical Society ; between 1831 and 1835 ho 
warmly espoused tho scheme for rebuilding 
the university library on an enlarged scale, 
and specially recommended the design by 
Oharles Bobort Cockerell [q. v.l, in defence 
of which he wrote three pamphlets ; in 1882 
he interested himself in the new building 
for the university press ; and in 1886 was a 
member of the syndicate for building the 
PitzwiUiam Museum. During these years 
he gradually became one of the most popular 
and influential of the resident members oi 
the senate. The measures he advocated were 
not always palatable ; but the charm of hia 
manner, his exquisite courtesy, his con- 
sideration for those who difiered with him, 
generally enabled him to carry his point 
without either losing a Mend or exasperating 
an opponent. 

Peacock’s soientiflo attainments were 
quickly recognised. He was made P.E.S. 
in 1818, and m 1836 he was elected to the 
Lowndean professorship of astronomy, then 
in the gift of certain high officers of the 
crown. For this office Whewell was also a 
candidate. Peacock was Lowndean professor 
until his death, although he soon treated 
the office as a sinecure. He at flrst lectm'ed 
on practical and theoretical astronomy ; 
afterwards, by arrangement with his col- 
league of the Plumian chair, on geometry 
and analysis. But the attendance, at first 
large, gradually fell off, and in later years 
he practically ceased to lecture. In 1838 


and 1848 he was appointed a member of thA 
commission for the restoration of the atm* 
dards of weight and measure destroyed,' 
the burning of the houses of p sTiiAT ,-. 
Tho commission was indebted to him fe, 
many valuable suggestions. 

In 1839 he was made dean of Ely. He at 
once removed thither, and threw liimAf if 
with characteristic energy, into the duties 
of his new office. The cathedral was sordv 
in need of repair, little or nothing havac 
been done to it since James Essex [q.v.lhgj 
altered its internal arrangements m the last 
century. Peacock persuaded the chapter to 
undertake a complete restoration of thA 
flibrio. lie was ably seconded by Professor 
"Willis and other archreologists, and by thi 

E irofossional shill of Sir George Gilbert Scott 
q. V.] ; but his own energy and zeal niuTit.) i 
the work through, and by hia personal exer- 
tions a large sum was raised by subscription. 
He also interested himself in the condition of 
the city of Ely. He got an improved system 
of drainage carried out, notwithstondine 
bitter opposition, and he did much for the 
education of tho middle classes and the 
poor. Ho also took on enlightened interest 
in the aflairs of tho church at large, end was 
chosen in 1841 prolocutoroftheLower House 
of Convocation, an office whicli he held till 
1847. Ho served again from 1862 to 1857, 
when faihug heal til compelled him to re^. 

In 1841 he published a work on ‘The 
Statutes of the University.’ The Elire- 
hethan statutes, by which it was ffien go- 
verned, were there carefully analysed, and the 
distinction shown between their prescrip- 
tions and existing practioe. Finally, a Bi^ene 
was sot forth for future adoption, in which 
many of the ohannes einco introduced were 
foreshadowed. When, in 1860, the govern- 
ment decided to appoint a royal commission 
of inquiry, he became -one of the oommis- 
sionore ; and in 1866 he was also a member 
of the parliamentary commission for making 
new etatutos for tho university and colleges. 
Both these commissions were greatiy W 
liked in the university. The report of the 
first, published in 1862, was so contiliatory 
that the oommiseioners recovered much of 
their pereonnl populnrityj hut_ the draft 
statutes for the colleges of Trinity ond St. 
John’s wore condemned by both conservatives 
and liberals. It was generally beliered t^t 
Peacock, from his recognised influence with 
the commissioners, was responsible for all 
that waa most obnoxious. lie was, in fact, 
in favour of compromise and conciliation, hut 
thought it his duty to shield, at cost to his 
own reputation, the real author of the offen- 
sive Btalutcs. 
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186 ^e published a memoir of Dr. 
Thomas Young [q. v.], on which he hadbeen 
oZeed for more than twenty years. There 
mueated at the same time a collected edition 
nfUr Young’s works in three volumes, for 
Sa &Bt two of which Peacock was re- 
enable. This work, notwithstanding the 
lOTff delay in its appearance, was warmly 
coi^ded as a model of scientific bio- 
arauhy. Peacock’s health had been failing for 
years, but in 1848 he derived temporary 
from a visit to Madeira. He died on 
gifov. 1868, and was buried in the cemetery 


Peacock married, in 1847, Prances Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of William Selwyn, 
Q.O. He left no children. 

He was the author of the following works : 
1. ' Collection of Examples of the Applica- 
tions of the DifferentiaT and Integral Ool- 
cttlus,’ Oamhridge, 1820, 8vo. 2. ‘Arith- 
metici Enoyolopaidia Motropolitona,’ 1 826-6. 
3. 'A Treatise on Algebra,’ Uambridge, 1880, 
8vo. 4- 'Observations on the Plans for 
the New Library, &o. By a Member of the 
lirst Syndicate,’ Cambridge, 1831, 8vo. 
6. 'Bemarka on the Hoplies to the Ohaerva- 
tions,’ &c., Cambridge, 1831, 8vo. 6. ‘ Sylla- 
bus of a Course of Jjectures upon Trigono- 
metry, and the application of Algebra to 
Geometry,' Oombnogo, 1883, 8vo; 2ud edit. 
1836. 7. ‘ On the recent Progress of certain 
branches of Analysia ’ (Britiah Association 
fieports, 1834). 8. ‘ Observations upon tho 
Import made by a Syndicate appointed to 
confer with the architects who wore desired 
to fnmidi . . . designs for a new library,' 
Cambridge, 188^ 8vo. 9. ‘Eemarks on the 
saggestions [of Standard Commission]. In 
a fitter addressed to Mr. Airy 16 Jan. 1841.’ 
10. ‘Remarks on the Decimal Nomenclature 
of Goins, Weights, and Meaeurce, and other 
points connected with the subject,’ 24 Peb. 
1841. 11. ‘ A Treatise on Algebra,’ 2 vols. 
Cambridge, 1842-5, 8vo. 12. ‘Upon the 
Probable Influence of a Bepcol of the Com 
Laws upon the trade in Corn,’ London, 1846, 
8vo. ik ‘Some Cbsorrations upon the Em- 
Eoopal and Capitular Estates Bill proposed by 
Lem Blandford 20 Dec. 1864,' Cambridge, 
1836.8VO. 14. 'Lifeof'rhomos Young, M.D.,’ 
London, 1865, 8vo. 16. ‘ Oratio habita in 
Oamarallierosolymitana Eoclesios Divi Fatii 
Westmonasteriensis xii® Nov. 1862,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1660, 4to, 

[Obituary notiees of Royal Sooioty, Proceed- 
ings, igsg, pp. 636-43; Cant. Mag. 1869, pp. 
i26-8 ; Do Morgan's Arithmetical Rooks, pref. ; 
Ftaser's Megazme, 1868, pp. 741-6 ; Babbaga'e 
Passages irom the Life of a Philosopher, London, 
>661, p. 29 ; Edinb, Beviow, Oct. 1837, p. 114; 


Ball’s History of the Study of Mathematica at 
Cambridge, 8to, 1889, pp. 119-21,124; personal 
knowledge.] J. W. C-x. 

PEACOOK, GECRGE (1806-1883), sea 
captain and shipowner, bom in 1805 at Star- 
cross, near Exoter, was son of Richard George 
Peacock, a master in the navy , who had served 
with Sir Alexander Cochrane [q.v.] in the 
West Indies, and with Thoma^ lord Coch- 
rane, afterwards tenth earl of Dundonald 
[q. V.] After the peace his father owned and 
oommanded ships trading to the Mediterra- 
nean and Brazil, and young Peacock served 
his apprenticeship witn him, rising gradually 
to command a ship on a voyage to the Pacific. 
In 1828 he entered the navy as second master 
of the steamer Echo, employed in surveying 
the lower Thames. In the next year he went 
out to the W ost Indies in the Winchester, and 
in MarchlSS 1 was appointed acting-master of 
the Ma^hcent, from which he exchanged 
into the Hyacinth os a sea-going ship. While 
in the Ilyacinth he surveyed the harbour of 
San Juan da Nicaragua, his chart of which, 
with later corrections, is still in use. He 
also, in an official letter, pointed out the ad- 
vautagCB of the route across the isthmus from 
San Juan, and recommended Colon, then 
known as Victor Cove, as a terminus fora 
railway, lie seems to have persuaded him- 
self that in this he made on original dis- 
covoiy ; hut the routes he recommended were 
known to tlie Spaniards from the earRest 
times, and in after years to Broke, Morgan, 
and the later buccaneers. On 21 Sopt. I8S6 
Peacock was confirmed as master of tke 
Medea steamer in the Mediterranean, and, 
while serving on the coast of Greece, made 
a survey of the isthmus of Corinth, marking 
tho line of a possible canal. A copy of this 
he presented to the Greek government, in 
acknowledgment of wkich the king of Greece 
in 1882 conferred on kirn the order of the 
Redeemer of Greece ; at the time, however, 
in 1836, King Otho, paying a visit to tho 
Medea, presented Peacock with a gold snuff- 
box. 

In 1838, being then master of the Andro- 
mache, Peacock surveyed and buoyed the 
harbours of Chorlotte-town and Three-rivers 
in Prince Edward Island. In 1 840 he applied 
to he appointed to tho Blenheim, thengoing to 
China his application woe refused, and, being 
offered the command of the steamers of the 
newly constituted Pacific Steam Navigation 
Compoi^ he resigned his warrant in the 
navy. Bn superintended the building and 

S mont of Ine steamers, and himself corn- 
ed the iirst that went out, which he 
took through the Strait of Magellan. For 
tiiQ next five years he acted as the company’s 
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marine superintendent, and claimed to have 
during this time laid down buoys, erected 
beacons, built a lighthouse, surveyed har- 
bours, opened and worked coal-mines, dis- 
covered new guano-beds, suggested railways, 
and brought the first regular mails from 
Valparaiso to Panama. In 1840 he returned 
to England, and seems to have been busy for 
the next two years in carrying out experi- 
ments with an onti-fouling composition for 
the bottoms of iron ships, for the manufac- 
ture of which he started a company in 1848, 
under the style of Peacock & Buchan. In 
1848 he accepted an appointment os dock- 
master at Southampton, the title of which 
office was afterwards changed to superin- 
tendent of the docks. He held this till 1858, 
when he retired to Starcrcss, and carried on 
business there as a shipowner. 

In 1869 he vainly memorialised the ad- 
miralty with a view to having his name 
reinstated on the list of masters. He printed 
the memorial, letters, and certificates, under 
the title of 'Official Correspondence.’ In 
1860 he commanded an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion, under the patronage of Napoleon III, 
for the discovery of 'nitrates ’ in the Sahara, 
the idea being, apparently, that they were 
llie natural concomitants of sandy desert. 
In 1878 lie took out a patent for chain cables 
of a specified pattern, in connection with 
which he published 'A Treatise on Ships' 
Cables, with the History of Chains, their 
Use and Abuse ’ (or. 8vo). He wrote many 
other pamphlets, amongwhich maybe named 
‘ The Kesources of Peru . . .’ (er. 8vo, 1874), 
which ran through four editions within six 
months ; ‘ On the Supply of Nitrato of Soda 
end Guano from Peru, with the History of 
their first Introduction into this Country’ 
(er. 8vo, 187^; ‘Notes on the Isthmus of 
Panama and Darien f’ 'The Guinea, or Gold 
Coast of Africa, the veritable Ophir of Scrip- 
ture.’ He died on G .Tunc 1883, in the house of 
his son-in-law, Henry Cookson of Liverpool, 
and was buried at Staroross. 

[His own pamphlets, espocially the Official 
Oorrespondencsi information from the family.] 

J. K. L. 

PBACOOK, JAMES (d. 1663), vice- 
admiral, appears to have been a merchant 
and sea captain, whose native place was Ips- 
wich. TIb is first mentioned as captain of the 
Warwick frigatefor the parliament, and com- 
manding a squadron of ships-of-war in the 
North Sea in the summer of 1647. In Decem- 
ber he was moved into the Tiger, and con- 
tinued on the same service till December 1649. 
During this time he made several prises, appa- 
rently royalist privateers hailing from Jersey 
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orfromlreland; oonvoyedthetradeWi^ 
nore, and was repeatedly warned to st^^ 
vessels near the Orkney Islands, to sunZ 
Irish pirates, or on the coast of Norfolk £ 
Cromer to Lynn, to look out for ‘pickai^- 
' pilfering sea-rovers.’ In June 18''°’ ^ 
sistedinthe siege of Colchester by bl 
the river. In September 1649 he was loS 
out for a ship from Amsterdam Ind^ n 
arms for the Duke of Montrose. In i860 tbs 
Tiger was one of a squadron sent to the Hedi 

terranean under Vice-admiral Edward Hallia 

charge of convoy and for the security of trade 
against pirates and the royalist privateeis. 
and also with letters of reprisal against t!« 
French. In January 1660-1 Peacock was 
awarded a gold chain and medal of thevalae 
of 60f. for services at sea ; at the same tbe 
60/. was ordered to be paid in gratuities to 
the officers and men of the Tiger. In October 
1661 the Tiger arrived in the Thames, and 
was ordered to be paid off. The order was 
apparently annulled, for in January 1861-3 
still commanded by Peacock, she was sent to 
Loith with 80,000/. for the army. Afterward 
she seems to have captured sundry small 
pirate vessels, the men ofwhioh were lodged 
m Ipswich gaol. 

On 28 Moy 1662, on the news of the action 
off Folkestone on the 19th fees Blake 
Eobbbx], the Tiger, then in the Thames, vss 
ordered to the Downs. Shortly afterwards 
she was cruising in tlie North Sen, and, in 
company with another frigate, engaged two 
Dutch men-of-wor. On 10 June the conneii 
of state wrote to the generals to signify to 
Peococlr ‘ their acceptance ’ of his ‘worthy 
deportment.’ On 18 Oct. Peacock reported 
his arrival at Yarmouth with twenty prizes, 
A mouth later he was appointed to com- 
mand a squadron going to the Mediterranean 
to roinforco Eioherd Badiley [q. v.],hnt the 
dofont of Blulce on SO Nov. prevented his 
sailing. On 4 Dec. he wae ordered to ^ to 
the Downs with any ships-of-war ready in 
the river ; on the 7th he was told that he 
should have a bettew sbip; shortly afte> 
words he was moved into the Eainbow, and 
in the following February was appointed 
vice-admiral of the white squadron, m which 
capacity he took port in the great battle off 
Portland on 18 Bob., and in tbe pursuit of 
tbe Dutch Hoot as far os Giis-nez. In March 


Peacock was moved again to the Triumph, 
and in the action of ^3 June 1663 wm 
vioe-admiral of the red squadron, as also in 
the concluding action of the war, 29-81 July, 
when ho was mortally wounded. 

Peaooolt died a few days later. He left 
a widow and five children, to whom parlia- 
ment voted a gratuity of 760/., vested in 
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rZ^^onging to Ipswich, where they 
dsaredthat the money might be paid. 

fftJfladiiM of State Papers, Dorn. ; Granville 
Peffi Coirs of Sir William Penn^ ^ ^ 

PEAOOOK, JAMES (1738 P-1814), ar- 
chheet born^out 1788, became assistant 
to George Dance the younger [q. v.] when 
Dance was appointed architect and sur- 
veyor to the city of London at Guildhall. 
He retained his post for 'nearly 46 jeare,’ 
nnd was also employed by Dance in his 
Private practice. Finsbury Square (1777- 
1791) was a result of their joint lahours, 
and at No. 17 Peacock himself lived and 
flied His former residence was at Ooleman 
Strert Buildings. In 1801-2 Peacock de- 
signed the first Stock Exchange in Oapel 
Court and he 'restored and preserved’ St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook. There is aleo a draw- 
ing oy him in the King’s collection, British 
Itoeum, of the elevation of the Mines Royal, 
bowgate Hill. Peacock published a few 
books connected with his professionalstudies, 
Theas were ' Oikidia,’ a little tract contain- 
ing plans for houees, London, 1786, 8vo, pub- 
iSied under the pseudonym of Jose Mac 
Packej 'Anew Slethod of Filtration by 
Ascent,’ London, 1798, 4to ; and ' Suhordi- 
natee in Architecture,’ London, 1814, 4to. 
He aleo oontrxhuted ' An Account of Throe 
Simple InatrumentB for Drawing Arohitoo- 
tuie and Machinery in PerapooUve,' printed 
in the ‘Philosophioal Tranaaotione’ for 1783. 

Peacock was also interested in economic 
and Bocial problems, and his treatises on (hose 
subjects, small as they arc, are more remark- 
able than hie orehitectural works. His ' Out- 
lines of a Scheme for the Qonernl Belief, In- 
struction, Employment, and Maintenance of 
the Poor’ was published in 1777 (cf. Zondmi 
Semw of English and Foreign Literature, 
viii. 166), end is desciibed by Peacock as 
•an imperfect and crude performance’ in 
another tract entitled ' Proposals for a Mag- 
nificent andlnterestiug Establishment,’ Lon- 
don, 1700, 8vo. In 1789 ho published 
‘Superior Politics,’ and in 1708 ‘The Out- 
lines of a Plan for establishing a United 
Company of British Manufacturers.' AU of 
these tracts set forth, with various modifica- 
tions, Peacock’s main project of ' giving pro- 
tection and suitable incitement, oncoarage- 
ment, and employ to every class of the desti- 
tute, ignorant, and idle poor who shall he 
healthy, able to work, and willing to conform 
... to such . . . regulations os the company 
ehaU enact, and which are intended to be of 
mutual benefit and advantage to the company 
and the workpeople, and eventually so to 


Boomty at large.’ Peacock asserts that 'very 
considerable use has been made of the original 
thoughts’ in his two earlier pamphlets by 
several writers, and refers to the first two 
reports of the Philanthropio Society, which 
was a flourishing and important institution. 

Besides these published works, Peacock 
wrote a folio volume, still in manuscript, 
and preserved in the Soane Musoum, on 
‘Terms of Oontraots for Bricklayers', Sloters’, 
ond Joiners’ Works, on the Peace Establish- 
ment, for the Service of the Board of Ord- 
nance.’ He died on 22 Feb. 1814, ' univer- 
sally beloved and respected,’ ‘ in his seventy- 
ninth ^eai',’ according to the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magosme ; ’ but according to the tombstone 
in the back cemetery of St. Luke’s, Old Street, 
he was in his seventy- sixth year. 

[Diet, of Architeotura ; Gent. Mag. 1814, pt. i. 
p. 411 j Peacock’s Works ; London Review ; Bril. 
Mus. Cal.) L, B. 

PEACOCK, JOHN MAOLEAY (1817- 
1877), varso-writar, son of Williom Peocock, 
was horn on 81 March 1817 at Kincardine, 
Perthshire, the seventh of eight children. 
While his family was young the father died, 
and the struggle for existence becamo severe. 
Peacock was sent to work at a very early age, 
first at a tobacco factory, and afterwards at 
some bleaching works. Ultimately ho was 
apprenticed to boiler-molting, and this be- 
came his trade. Commercial fluctuations, 
and a strong natural disposition to travel, took 
him in the courscof his lifetime to many parts 
of the world. Thus he gathered knowledge 
which went fur to compciisato for the want of 
school-traiiiiug. He became a man of wide 
infonnation, and a clear and original thinker. 
In both politics and roligion he was olwa^^s 
radical. He shared actively in the ohorlist 
movement, and afterwards, for many years, 
until his death, was an energetic secularist. 
Por a considerable period ho was employed 
at Laird’e iron shipbuilding works, Birken- 
head, where the Alabama was built: hut this 
did not prevent him from openly advocating 
the cause of the north in tho American civil 
war. Undoubtedly his outspokenness helped 
to keep him poor. Physically he was deli- 
cate, and, Ms occupation being arduous, in 
middle life his health failed ; thenceforward 
he only eamod a precarious income, oMefly 
as a newsvendor. Tie died in Glasgow of 
heart disease on 4 May 1877. 

If Peacock’s worldly circumstances had 
been bettor, or his disposition less modest, 
he might have become more famous, for 
wherever his work was known it was highly 
valued. At Birkenhead, at the Shakespeare 
tercentenary (1864), he was oonsidereu (.he 
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most fitting person in the town to plant 
the memorial oak-troo. He directed much 
vigorous verse against what he regarded as 
theological superstition andpoliticalWanny j 
but his finest poetical work was of a con- 
templative kind. Three volumes of his poems 
have been published, via. : ‘ Poems and songs ’ 
(18641, ‘ Hours of Heverie ’ (1867), and a 
selection of published and unpublished 
verse (to whim is prefixed a ]iortrait of 
Peacock), edited hy the present writer for the 
benefit of the widow in 1880. 

FFrefaces to Works and private information.] 

W. L. 

PEACOCK, LUCY (^. 1816), bookseUer 
and author, kept a shop in Oxford Street, 
and wrote tales for children, for the most 
part anonymously. Among the earliest of 
these were ‘The Adventures of the Six 
Princesses of Babylon in their Travels to 
the Temple of Virtue: an allegory’ (1786; 
3rd edit. 1790), and ‘The Eambles of Ponoy, 
or Moral and Interesting Tales’ (2_vols., 
1786). In thefollowing years she contributed 
to the ‘ Juvenile Magazine ’ similar talcs, 
which were reissued in ‘ Friendly Labours, or 
Tales and Dramas for the Amusement and 
Instruction of Youth’ (Brentford, 1815). 
Other of her publioations were : ‘ The Knight 
of the EosoV1703i 2nd edit. 1807); ‘The 
Visit for a Week’ (1794; 7th edit. 1812), 
which was translated into French in 1817 
by J. B. La Febvre ; ‘ Emily, or the Tost of 
Sincerity’ (1816) ; and ' ThoLittloEmigrant: 
a Tale’ (4th edit. 1820). 

Miss Peacock also translated from the 
French ' Ambrose and Eleanor, or the Ad- 
ventures of Two Children deserted on an 
Uninhabited Island ’ (1796, 1812, by E. and 

L. Poacock), an adaptation of ‘Fanfon ot Lo- 
lotte;’ VeyssiSro de la Croze’s ‘Grammaire 
Historique’ (1802), and ‘Abrfigfi Olirono- 
logique do I’Histoire Universalle^ (1807). 

[Litsriiry Memoirs of Li vi ng Authors of Groat 
Britain, 1708; Biot, of Living Authors, 1816; 
Brit. Mns. Cat.; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.] 

G.LuG.N. 

PEACOCK, EEGINALD (1396 P- 
1469 P), bishop of Oliichoster. [Seo PncooK.] 

PEACOCK, THOMAS (1616 P-1682 ?), 
president of Queens’ College, Oambridge,born 
at Cambridge, about 1616, was son of Thomas 
Peacock, burgess of Cambridge, whose will, 
dated 1628, was proved in the court of 
the archdeacon of Ely in 1641. He was 
admitted fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1 634, and graduated B. A. 1634-6, 

M. A. 1637, and B.D. 1664. He adhered to 
the old religion; and in the disturbance in 


St. John’s OoUege lending to thTviaiitaHl.' 
by Thomas Goodrich [q. v.l, tbs ^ ®' 
bishop of Ely, on 6 Apifl 1 PeawcK’’ 
one of the appellants (Baser, 

John s, p. m. He subsequently baffle 
chantry priest in St. Lawrence’s Ohurchrr 
wioh.nnd rector ofNacton,andfrom2S 
1664 to 1666 was prebendary of Norww?^ 

On 1 April 1666 hesigned the EoaaS; 

lie articles promoted by Dr. Atkynson 
othei's (Laub, Cartibr. Hoaimerds. n 17 r\ 
and on 26 Oct. Thirlby, bishop of Elywbos. 
chaplain ho was, presented him to the lec 
tory of Downham, Cambridge. In issetp 
exchanged his Norwich prebend for one in 
Ely Cathedral. On the occasion of Cardinal 
Polo’s visitation of the university (H Jm, 
1666-7) Peacock preached in Latin befoia 
the visitors in St. Mary’s Church, ‘inveiRh- 
ing aminst horesyes and heretyckes as Byl! 
ney, Cranmor, Latimer, Eidloy, Sm.' (Pois 
Aots and ilfommenf*, viii. 266). OnSl Jnn’ 
1668 he was presented by the bishop of Ely 
to the rectory of Barley in Hertfo nlali^ 
end on 23 Nov. of the same year was elected 
president of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 

Eefusing to comply with the change of 
religion nt the accession of Elizabeth, be lost 
aE his preferments. Tie resigned the pie»i- 
doney of Queens’ College on 1 July 1569, in 
order to avoid expulsion. lie mode vorioas 
benefactions to tiie churchwardens of the 
parish of Holy Trinity (of. Ifejiorti ^ tie 
Charity Commissioners, xxxi. 72) ond to the 
corporation of Cambridge. He died about 
1682 (see CooruB, AnnaU of Cambr, li, 
366). 

[Cooper’s Athcnte Cantabr. ; BlomeSeld's Nor- 
folk, ii. COO ; Cooper’s Annals of Oombi. ii. 
114, 300 ; Jnmos Bent, ham’s Hist, and Antiq of 
tho Convontunl and Cathedral Church of My, 
p. 200 ; Newcourt’s Boperlorium, i. SO ; Boh. 
Oluttorbuck’s Tlortfordshire, iii. 885; Addit. 
MS. 5808, p. 138 ; Cotton MS., Titus, o. x. 0; 
Bailor's Hist. St. John’s CoUego, pp, 116, 335; 
Browno Willis’s Cathedrals, ii. 387 ; State Bapcis, 
Bom., Eliz. 10 March 1669 ; Charity Comm,Be- 
jiorlB, xxxi. 30, 72 ; Baker MS. xxx. 213, 253, 
200.1 W. A. 8. 


PEACOCK, THOMAS BBVILL, M.D. 
(1812-1882), physician, son of Thomas Pea- 
cock and his wife Sarah Bevill, members of 
the Socioly of Friends, was bom at York on 
21 Dec. 1812. At the age of nine he was 
Bont to the hoarding-sohool of Mr. Samuel 
Marshall at Kendal, where he remained till 
appi’Gnticed to John FothergiU, a medical 
practitioner at Darlington. In 1838 he ram» 
to London, entored as a student of mediems 
at University College, also attending the 
surgical practice of St, George’s Hospital, 
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”~il in 1835 became a member of the College medal in recognition of his raluable addi- 
“f qnrceons and a licentiate of the Societj tions to their museum. In 1850 he married 
f looWearies. He then trovelled for his Cornelia Wolduolr, also a member of the So- 
Wth twice visiting Ceylon, and studying ciety of Friends, who died childless in 1869. 
for a 'time at Pane. He spent 1888 ns lie waa fond of travelling, and in his holi- 
lionse-sorgsc*^ to tho hospital at Chester, days visited both North and South Ameiioo, 
and in l&l Edinburg, whew in as well as the coasts of the Mediterranean. 

^ he took the degree of MH. In 184=4 He lived at 20 Finsbury Circus, London, a 
he was admitted a licentiate of the Royal region whore many physicians resided in the 
of physicians of London, and in second quarter oi tho 19th century. He had 
1849 was elected ossielant physician to St. an uttaclc of left hemiplegia in 1877, hut re- 
Thomas's Hospital. In 1860 he was elected covered from the paralysis, and saw patients 
afellowof the College of Physicians, end in and attended at the Pathological Booioty, 
1885 delivered tho Oroouiaii lectures there though obviously shattered. In 1881 ha had" a 
on ‘ Some of the Causes and BiTocts of Val- slight attacli of right hemiplegia, from which 
\ulBr Disease of the Heart.’ A di^ensary he also recovered. On 80 May 1882, while 
■which he began in Liverpool Street, London, waUring in St. Thomas’s Hospital, ho hecame 
nltimately grew into the present Victoria suddenly unconscious, fell in one of the cor- 
Park Hospital for diseases of the chest, to ridors, was carried into a ward which was 
■n'hich he wa physician from its foundation, formerly under his own care, ond died there 
and where he did much excellent clinical the next morning, without having recovered 
■work. He lectured at St. Thomas’s Hospital, consciousness. 

fintonmateriaiMdioa and then on medicine, [i,,neot, 1 7 June, 1882 ; Memoir bySir J. Mar- 

and wariad bard m its whool. He was one shall iu Medico-Ohirurgical Ttansocuons, 1883 ; 
of the founders of the Pathological Society st. Thomas's Hospital Kepoits, now ear. vol. xi. ; 
of London in 1846, and was a very frequent Works , privote information.] N. M. 

contributor to its ‘ Transactions.’ He was 

jtTsectetary in 1860, vice-president 1863-0, PEACOCK, THOMAS LOVE (1786- 
and present in 1666 ana 1866. In 1646 1806), novelist, poet, and official of the East 
he publisbed a valuable monograph ‘On tho India Company, was bom at Weymouth, 
Inmiensa or Epidemic Catarrh of 1847-8,’ Dorset, on 18 Oct. 1786. His father, Samuel 
and in 1866 a treatise * On Malformations of Peacoi^, who loft him an orphan at the ago 
the Human Heart,’ which is still tho best of three, was a gluas merchant in London; nis 
English book on the subject. Those, with mother, Sarah Love, was daughter of Thomas 
his Ctoonlon lectures and a small book ‘ On Love, master in tlie navy, who bad lost a leg 
the Prognosis in Coses of Valvular Disease in Rodne/s greot victory over De Grasse in 
of tbs Heart,’ published in 1877, are his most 1782. Mrs, Peacock, a woman of vigorous 
important s^arate publications. Tlieycou- oharaoter, wbo sympathised with her son’e 
tain numerous aoeurole observations, related literary purenil s, went to live with her father 
with preeiaion and many useful conclusions, at Ohertsoy, and Peacock received his educa- 
thougn a want of generalisation detracts tion at a school kept by a Mr. Wieke at En- 
iomewhat from their value as additions to glefield Green. At eixteen he removed with 
seienoe. It was perhaps this which pro- nis mot her to London, and was engaged in 
vented his election on the single occasion some mercantile occupation, which he did 
when he was a candidate for the fellowship not long prosoouto. His time was employed 
of the Royal Society. He would not allow in study, without apppantly any interior 
himself to be again nominated, but the object, and he made himself an^ excellent 
society could hardly hove found in London classioal scholar and a proficient in Ikenoh 
a man more deserving of honour os a die- and Italian. His means allowed him to 
interested and aocurate ohserver in the la- publish in 180 1 and 1806 two small volumes 
berious field of morbid anatomy. All his of poetry, ‘ The Monks of St. Mark’ and 
numerous pomets in the ‘ Transactions ’ of ‘ Palmyra.' In 1807 he contracted on en- 
the h^co-Cmirur^cal Society and of Die gagomontwilhayounglady unnamed, broken 
Pathological Society, in the ‘Monthly Jour- off, it is staled, ‘through the underhand in- 
nol of Medical Science,’ the ‘British and terferonceofa third porson,’an event speedily 
Foreip Medico-Ohlrumcal Review,’ the followed by the young lady's marriage to 
‘Transactions’ of the finical Society, and another, and her death. Pencodt’s grief was 
the St. Thomas’s Hospital ‘Reports,’ are not demonstrative, but its sincerity is at- 
worth reading, and contain material often tested by some beautiful lines written as 
used with just confidence by later invostiga- late as 1842. In tho winter of 1808-9 he 
tors. The OoUege of Surgeons gave him a gold officiated as secretary to Sir Home Riggs 
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Popham [q. v.] OJi board the fleet before 
Flashing, an uncongenial situation yhich 
bis friends had probably procured for him, in 
the hopes of its leading to a permanent aji- 
pointment. Still an idle man, though always 
an industrious student, he spent a great part 
of 1810 and 1811 in North Wales, publishing 
meanwhile, in 1810, a new and more ambi- 
tious poetical effort, ‘The Genius of the 
Thames.’ "While in Wales he made the ac- 
quaintance of his future wife, Jane Qryffydh, 
whose personality and family relations he 
seems to have shadowed forth in his frag- 
mentary romance,' SirOalidore.’ The heroines 
of his other fictions are commonly adum- 
brations of his early love. In 1812 he pub- 
lished another poem, ‘The Philosophy of 
Molnneholy,’ and in the same year was intro- 
duced to Shelley by his publisher, Thomas 
Ilookham, then proprietor of an extensive 
circulating library, who lent boohs to Shelley 
and sold them for Foacook. There is no trace 
for some time of any peculiar closeness of 
intimacy, but in the winter of 1813 Peacock 
accompanied Shelley and Harriet on their 
visit to Edinburgh, which he is said to have 
prompted. In 1814, in which year Peacock 
published a satirical ballad, ‘Sir Proteus,’ 
which appeared under the pseudonym ‘ P. M. 
O’Donovan, Esq.,’ Shelley resorted to him 
during the agitation of mind which preceded 
his separation from Harriet, and mter his 
retmn from the continent Peacock was on 
almost dai^ visitor. By the time that 
Shelley had taken up hie residence at Bi- 
shopsgate, near Windsor (September 1816), 
Peacock had settled at Great Marlow, and 
^ent great port of the winter in visiting 
Kelley. "When Shelley settled at Great 
Marlow, after his return from the continent 
in the autumn of 1816, Peacock’s intimacy 
with him continued very close; but, os 
Peacock stiU declined to follow any profes- 
sion (‘ he seems an idly inclined man,’ writes 
Ohorles Olairmont ; ‘ indeed, he is professedly 
so in the summer’), it is not surprising that 
Shelley’s munificence had to bo resorted to. 
Peacock for a time received from Shelley a 
pension, which he may have more than repaid 
if, as Mias Mitford affirms, he was put into 
requisition to keep oil' wholly unauthorised in- 
truders upon Shwey’s hospitable household. 
Peacock was consulted respecting the altera- 
tions in Shelley’s ‘Laon and Oythna,’ and 
Peacock’s enthusiasm for Greek poetry un- 
doubtedly exercised a most beneficial in- 
fluenceupon thepoet. Something of Shelley’s 
influence upon Peacock may bo traced in the 
latter’s poem of ‘ Bhododaphne, or the Thes- 
salian Spell,’ published in 1818 ; it is much 
superior to his other elaborate compositions. 


andSheUey wrote a eulogisUo^mv^;;^ 
j ust before lus final departure for Italy n 
friends agreement for mutual oorrespSide^ 
produced Shelleys magnificent deMriuS 
letters from Italy, which otherwise 
never have been written. 


field for his literary gift in the satiric 
interspersed with delightful lyrics, amoroB. 
narrative, or convivial. ‘ Headlone Hall’ 
was published in 1816, ‘Meliucourt’ini^ 

‘ Nightmare Abbey ’ in 1818. ‘ Oahdore'TO 
begun about this time, but never completed 

These brilliant prose extravaganzas, ovMfloir' 

ing with humour both of dialogue and situi! 
tion, obtained a certain vogue. ‘Headlona 
Hall’ went through two editions; ‘Melin! 
court’ was translated into Prench, They 
cannot, however, have been productive of 
much profit. 

Peacock told Shelley that ‘ he did not find 
this brilliant summor,’^of 1818, ‘ very fayopr. 
able to intellectual exertion ; ’ butbeforeitwas 
quite over ‘ rivers, castles, forests, abbeys 
monks, maids, kings, and banditti were all 
dancing before me like a masked M.’ He 
was, in fact, writing his romance of ‘ Maid 
Marian,’ which he had completed with the 
exception of the lost three chapters when, at 
the beginning of 1819, he was unexpectedly 
summoned to London to undergo a probation 
for on appointment in the India House, The 
East India Company had seen the necessity of 
reinforcing their staff with men of talent, and 
had summoned to their service James Mill 
and three others, among whom Peacock was 
included at the recommendation of Peter 
Auber, the historian of the company, Bis 
test papers earned the high commendation, 
‘Nothing Buporfluous and nothing wanting.’ 
The amount of his entrance sohuy is not 
Stated, but it justified him inmarrymgintlie 
following year ‘ his Carnarvonshire nymph,’ 
Jane Gi'yffydh, daughter of the vicar of Elwya 
y ach,whom he had thought in 1811 ' the most 
innocent, the most amiable, the mostbeantifiil 
girl in existence,’ but whom he bad neysr 
scon since. He proposed by letter, and was 
accepted. ‘ Tb o affair,’ remarked Shelley, ' is 
extTsmely like tb e ddnouemeut of one of your 
own novels.’ His mother continued to live 
with him in Stamford Street, Blaohfnars; 
a few years lator ho acquired a country re- 
sidence at Lower Halliford, near Sbepperton, 
Middlesex, constructed out of two old oot- 
tagos, where he could gratify the love of the 
Thames, which was with him os strong a 
partiality as his zest for classical literature. 
In 1820 ho contributed to Ollier’s ‘Literary 
Pocket Book’ ‘ The Four Ages of Poetry,’ 
wliioh provoked Shelley’s ‘ Defence of Poetiy.' 
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duties of the India House delayed 
tiiV completion and pubUcation of ‘ Maid 
Mmian’until 1822, and the delay occasioned 
i^toinS taken for an imitation of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
iltiiough its composition had, in fact, pre- 
’ i^pott’s novel. It was almost imme- 
ridS^atisedbyPlanchfi. 

PeMoek's life from this period is almost 
devoid of any but official and literary inci- 
dents. He displayed great abilityin business 
and in the drafting of official papers. In 
1820 he hegan to devote attention to steam 
navigation, and drew up a valuable memo- 
mnSm for General Ohesney’s Euphrates ex- 
pedition, which was praised both hy Ohesney 
W Lord EUenborough. He opposed the 
employment of steamers on the Red Sea, but 
this was probably in deference to the sup- 
posed interasts of the company. In 1880 
Md 1840 war steamers were constructed 
under his superintendence which doubled the 
Cape and took an honourable part in the 
Gbmese war. Ho ftequently appeared os the 
company’s champion before porliamenlai'y 
committees, especially in 1834, when he re- 
sisted JomesSilkBuckingham’a claim to com- 
psnsation for his expulsion from the East 
Indies, end m 1886, when he defeated the 
of the Liverpool merchants and Ohe- 
Air fl manufacturers upon the Indian salt 
monopoly. La. the latter year Feacooh suc- 
ceeded James Mill as chief examiner, holding 
this poet until 1866, when he retired in 
favour of John Stuart Mill [q. v.J 
Respite his absolution in official labours, 
he produced in 1829 the delightful tale of 
'The Miefortunos of Elphin,’ founded upon 
IVelsh traffitions, and in 1831 ‘ Orotmiet 
Oostle,’ perhaps the most brilliant of bis 
wiitinga. The death of his mother in 1833 
greatly shook him ; he said himself that he 
never wrote anything with interest after- 
ward. In 1837 appeared his li^tsome 
'Paper Money Lyrics and other Poems’ 
(only one hundred copies prints^, hut this 
was 'written in the winter of 1826-6, during 
the prevalenoe of an inflasuna to which the 
heantiftl fabric of paper-credit is periodically 
Bulject’ Toward the period of his retirement 
from the India office he hegan to contribute to 
'Fraser'sMagazbie,’ and in that poriodical ap- 
peared his entertaining and scholarly ‘ Horse 
Riamaticse,’ and his reminiscences of Shelley. 
Shellsy’a admirers were annoyed at their ap- 
parent coldness, and not without reason ; hut 
want of personal knowledge disabled them 
ftom taking Peacock’s idiosyncrasies into due 
account, and there could be no question of 
the extreme value of the appendix of Shelloy’a 
letters which he added in 1860. In the 
same year he gave a remarkable instance of 
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vigour by the publication in ‘ Fraser ’of ‘ Qryll 
Grange,’ his last novel. The exuberant 
humour of his former works is indeed want- 
ing, but the book is delightful from its stores 
of anecdote and erudition, and uninten- 
tionally most amusing through the author’s 
inveterate prm udices andpugnacious hostility 
to every modern innovation. The last pro- 
ducts of his pen were two translations, ' Gl’ 
Ingaimati. The Deceived: ’ a comedy, per- 
formed at Siena in 1851 ; and ‘.ffillia Ltelia 
Crlspis,’ of which a limited edition was 
circulated in 1862. He died at Holliford on 
23 Jan. 1886. His wife had died in 1852. 
Only one of his four children, a son, survived 
him, and he for loss than a year; but he 
left several grandchildren. 

Peacock's character is well delineated in 
few words by Sir Edward Straohey : ‘ A kind- 
hearted, genial, friendly man, who loved to 
share his enjoyment of life with all around 
him, and self-indulgent without being selfish.' 
He is a rare instance of a man improved by 
prosperity; on element of pedantry and ilh- 
berality in his earlier writings gradually dis- 
appears in genial sunshine, although, with 
the advance of age, obstinate piejudico takes 
its place, good humoured, but unamenable to 
argument. The vigour of his mind ie abun- 
dantly proved by his saocessfol transaction 
of the uncongenial commercial and financial 
business of the East India Company; and his 
novels, their quaint prejudices apart, are 
almost as remarkable for their good sense 
os for their wit. But for this penetrating 
sagacity, constantly brought to bear upon 
the ail'aii's of life, tliey would seem mere hu- 
morous extravaganzas, being foxoical rather 
thau comic, aud almost entirely devoid of 
plot and cbaraotei'. They overflow with 
merrimeut from end to end, though the 
humour is frequently too recondite to bo 
generally appreciated, and their style is per- 
fect. They owe much of their charm to 
the simple and melodious lyrics with which 
they are interspersed, a striking contrast to 
the frigid artificiality of Peacock’s more am- 
bitious attempts in poetry. As a critic, he 
was sensihlo and sound, hut neither possessed 
nor appreciated the power of his contem- 
poraries, Shelley and Keats, to reanmiats 
dossical myths hy infusion of the modern 
spirit, llis worira have been edited by Sir 
lionry Oolein 1873, and by the present writer 
in 1891 ; neither edition is entirely oomplpte. 
Fourof the novds — 'Headlongnall,' 'Night- 
mare Abbey,' 'Maid Marian,’ and ‘Crotchet 
Castle ’ — form vol. Ivii. of Bentley’s ‘ Standard 
Novels,’ published in 1837. A photographic 
portrait, representing him in md age, is in- 
serted in both editions of his works, and. 
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tlie oditiou of 1801 has, too, a youthful por- 
trait. 

[Memoirs by the present writer and by Sir 
Henry Cole prefixed to their reapeetive editions of 
Peacock’s writings. The latter has also an essay 
by Lord Houghton, and personal reminiaeencosby 
Mrs. Clarke, Peacock’s granddaughter, Becollcs- 
tions by Sir Edward Straohey, bart., in vol. x. of 
Garnett’s edition : Shelley’s letters to Peacock, and 
Ills biographers in general ; James Spudding in 
Edinburgh Eeriow, vol.lxviii. ; James Hannay in 
North British Review, vol.xlv.; R. W. Buchanan 
inNewftuartorlyMag. vol. iv.; Prof.Saintabury’s 
Ebsaysin Engl. Lit. 1890, pp. SSlseq.] R. G. 

peada (d. 666), undei>lcing of the 
South Mercians, the eldest son of Penda 
[q. V.], king of the Mercians, was mode 
ealdorman or under-king of the Middle 
Angles by his father in 053. TTo desired to 
marry Alohflmd, or Ealhflrod, tho daughter 
i:fOswy, or Oswiu [q.v.l king of tho North- 
umbrians, and went to her father’s court to 
ask for her ns his wife, but Oswy refused 
unless Peada became a Christian. Accord- 
ingly he hoard preaching, and was further 
persuaded by his friend and brother-in-law 
Alohfrith or Alohfrid, who had married his 
sister Cyneburh or Oiniburga, so that ho 
declared that ho would profess Christianity, 
even though his wiahod-for bride should be 
denied him. Ue was therefore baptised by 
Bishop Finan [q. v.], along with Ins thegns 
andother followors, at a place colled At-wall, 
supposed to he Walbottle, near Newcastle, 
and, having received his bride, took back with 
him to his kingdom four priest's, Codd [5. v.], 
Adda, Betti, and Diuma, afterwards tiishop 
of the Middle Angles and Mercians. With 
the help of Peada these missionaries had 
great success, and daily baptised many nobles 
and sick people ; nor were Ihoy forbidden by 
Pendn to preach in his immediate dominions 
(Budd, Hisioria Ecclesiaatioa, iii. c. 21). 
On the overthrow and donlh of Penda in 
066, Os'wy made Peucla under-king of the 
Routh Mercians, separated by the Trent from 
tho North MorcianSj who seem to have then 
become directly subject to the Northumbrian 
king. At the following Easter-lido, how- 
ever, Peada was wickedly slain, it was said, 
through the treachery of his wife (f4. o. 24). 
Ho is said to have been one of the co-founders 
of the monastery of Medeshamstode, or 
Peterborough, with his brothers Wulfhero 
[q.v.J, yEthelrod, and Morowald, and his 
two sisters [see \mder PmtDA]. 

[Bede’s Hist. Eccl., Elor.Wig. (both Engl. Hist. 
Soc.); Anglo-Saxon Ohrou. an. fiti2, and Fotor- 
borough insertion under 6S8 ; Green’s Making 
of England ; art. 'Peada' in Diet. Ohr. Biogr, 
by Bishop Stubbs.) W. H, 


PEAK or PEAKE, JAME-SOTanT 
1782 P ) engraver, born about 1730, pSi: 
in London as an engraver in the 
etching and line manner of Thomas 
[q. V.] and others. He attained somsS 
nence as an engraver of landscape, and 
works are noteworthy in the histotv 
English engraving, ^ese are mostly C 
paintings by Claude Lorraine, G. Rmitli Z 
Ohichestor, R. Wilson, J, Pillement'BS 
other landsoape-enm'avers. He also 
cuted some spirited etchings of doss and 
other animals. IIo is said to have died nbont 
1782. 


[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Naglet’s Knnst. 
lor-Loxicon.] q 

PEAKE, RICHARD BRUT SLETdyg--) 
1847), dramatist, son of Richard Peake, who 
was for forty years in the treasury oice of 
Drury Lane Tlieatre, was honi in Gennrd 
Street, Soho, 011 19 Feb. 1702, He was 
articled to James Heath [q. v.], the angiaver 
and romoined with him from 1800 to 1817* 
when ho tunicd his attention to 'writing for 
Uio stage. His first production seenn to 
have been ‘ Amateurs and Actors,’ a musical 
rarB0,‘ given at the English Opera Honse 
on 20 Aug. 1818, and revived at Covent 
Garden on 28 Oct. 1820. It was followed 
by ‘ Tho Duel, or My Two Nephews,’ a two- 
not farce (Oovent Garden, 18 Peh. IKS); 
‘Presumption, or tlio Fate of Franlmnstein,’ 
hnsod partly on Mrs. ShelWs novel, and 
partly upon a French piece (Covent Garden, 
9 J uly 1824) ; and ‘ Oomfortablo Lodg™, or 
Paris in 1760,’ a farco, x>layed first at Drury 
Lane on 10 March 1827 and on twelve sub- 
Boquoiit occasions, with Liston in the chief 
part of Sir Ilippington MiiT. Ono of the best 
of Poako’s numerous pieces, ‘ The Haunted 
Jim,’ n two-oot farce, impeared at Drmy Lane 
oil 31 Jan. 1828, ancT was played eighteen 
timos. His force ‘ Before Breakfast/ was 
acted at Bath on 28 Feb. 1828, and ' Muster’s 
Rival,’ which had proved an utter failure at 
Drury Lane in the previous Februan, was 
given with applause at Covent Garien on 
6 May 1820, Peake is said to have written 
most of tho later ‘ At Homes ’ given by Charles 
Mathews at tho Adolphi from 1 820 onwards, 
For about tbe last ten years of his life ha 
ho wos troasuror at the Lyceum Theatre. 
His last play, ‘The Title Deeds,’ an original 
comody, m throe acts and in prose, appeared 
in 1847, and Poake died on 4 Oct. m this 
same year, leaving a largo family in some- 
wliat necessitous circamstauens. ^ 

Bosidos those ahovo mentioned, Peakes 
chief plays wore : 1. ‘ The Bottle Imp,’ s 
melodramatio romance, produced at Oovent 
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fiardeii on 17 Oot. 1828, and played soTeral 
fimes 2. ‘Tha Hundred Pound Note,’ a 
two-act farce [1829]. S, ‘Court and City,’ 
a comedy, baaed upon Sir Eichard Stede’s 
‘Tender Husband’ and Mrs. F. Sheridan’s 
> Discovery ’ flSSO]- ‘ Unde Eip,’ a two- 

act farce [1830]. 6. ‘The Chancery Suit,’ 
a comedy in three acts and in prose, 1831. 
6. ‘House Boom, or the Dishonoured BiU,’ 
a&rcetta, 1836. 7. ‘Blanche of Jersey,’ a 
romance [1838]. 8. 'Gemini,' a 

farce, 1838. 9. 'The Spring Lock,’ an 

operatic romance in two acts, 1638. 10. 'The 
Jldtonians, a perfectly illegitimate drama 
md extravagansa ’ [1888]. 11. ‘ The Sheriff 
of the County,’ a comedy, 1840. 12. 'The 
Htle Deeds,’ an original comedy in three 
acts and in prose, 1847. Peake also wrote 
the letterpress for ‘French Characteristic 
Costumes,’ 1816, 4to ; Snohson’s ‘ Seasons,’ 
heing annals of oodmey sports, illustrated 
by Seymour, 1838, 8vo ; the useful ‘ Memoirs 
of the Oolmau Family,’ induding their corre- 
spondence with the most distinguished per- 
sons of their time, 2 yols. 1841, 8y o ; and ' Car- 
touche, the celebrated French Robber,’ 3 yols. 
12mo, 1844. 


[Oenrst's History of the HagUsh Stage, yol. 
ix. passim; Times, 7 Oot. 1817; Era, 10 Oct. 
1817; Ann. Eogistar, 1847, p. 261; Georgian 
Era, iii. 886; HaU’e Reminiscences; Atlantic 
Honthly, April 1866; Brit. Mus. Oat.] T. S. 


PEAKE, Sib ROBERT (1692 P-1667), 
print-seller and royalist, horn about 1692, 
was son of Robert Peake, seijeant-painter 
to James 1. His father held_ the omoe of 
seijeant-painter conjointly with John Be 
Grits the elder [q. y.], with remainder to 
JohnDe Oritz the younger, and J ohn Maunchi 
(see Gai. State Papers, Bom. Ser. 1603- 
161^. His skill in oil-paintinjg was extolled 
by Btenry Peacham [q. y.] in hia ‘ Treatise on 
lamning and Painting.’ The father, who is 
described os a ' picture-maker,’ woe probably 
the author of many of the numerous por- 
tteits of James I wich exist. In 1612 he 
■was in the employment of Charles I, then 
Duka of York Tsee WaIiEoIiB, Anecdotes of 
Painting, ed. wornum, p. 220). In 1613 
he was employed by the university of 0am- 
biidge to paint a picture of Prince Charles, 
to edehrate the prince's visit to Cambridge 
and his taking the degree of master of arts 
on 4 March 1612-18; this portrait still 
hongs in theuniyersity library (see GoN&sted 
Papers of Senrp BradAhaw, ‘ On the OoUeo- 
tion of Portraits belonging to the University 
before the Civil War Amon^ the elder 
Peake’s pumls was william Faithorne the 
elder [q.v.j Ho probably died soon after 
VOL. xy. 


the accession of Charles I, leaving two sons, 
"William and RobertPeake, who became print- 
sellers on Snow Hill at a shop near Henborn 
Conduit, where they also dealt in pictures. 

Robert Peake the younger pumished a 
number of engravinga by Paitwne, who, 
after studying for three years under John 
Payne, returned to work under his former 
master’s son. When the civil war broke out 
Peake took up arms on the royal aide. Ha, 
Faithorne, and Wenceslaus Hollar [q. v.] 
the engraver were all among the besieged in 
Basing House, of which Pe&e acted as lieu- 
t6nanl>govamor under the command of John 
Paulet, fifth marquis of Winchester [q. y.] 
Peake, then lieutenant-colonel, was knighted 
for his services by Charles I at Oxford on 
28 Man^ 1646. On the surrender of Basing 
House in October 1646 Peake was brought 
to Loudon, and committed first to Winchester 
House, and then to Aldersgate. He was 
subsequently released, hut exiled for refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance to Cromwell. 
After the Restoration Pealce was appointed 
vice-preaLdent and leader of the Honourable 
Artillery Company under James, duke ot 
York. He died in 1667, aged about 76, and 
was buried in St. Sepulchre’s Church, Lon- 
don. Abroadside’Panegyrick’waapublished 
shortly after his death (Brit. Museum). 

[Walpole’s Anoedotosof Painting, ed.Wornum ; 
IWgr,ive’s Diet, of Artists ; Eagan’s Cat. of 
EaitWno’s Works ; Vertiio’s D]aries(Brit.]yius. 
Had. MSS. 6910, iy. 167).] L. 0. 

PEAR.B, THOMAS (1771-1838), eer- 
jeaut-at-law and legal author, horn in. 1771, 
probably eon of Thomas Peake, solicitor, or 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
gained celebrity in the legal profession bv 
his unusually accurate reports of Lor8[ 
Kenyon’s decisions, viz. ' Cases determined 
at Nisi Prlns in the Court of Kiug'a 
Bench from the sittings after Easter Term, 
30 Geo. Ill, to the sittings after Michaelmas 
Term, 36 Geo. Ill, both inclasiye,’ London, 
1796 and 1810, 8yo ; American reprint, ed. 
T. Bay, Hartford, 1810, 8vo ; and ‘ Addi- 
tional Cases at Nisi Priue; being a Con- 
tinuation of Gases at Nisi Prius before Lord 
Kenyon and other eminent Judges, taken at 
different times between the years 1796 and 
1812, with Notes by Thomas Peake, jun.,' 
London, 1829, 8yo. Peake -was called to 
the W at Lincoln’s Inn on 6 Feb. 1796, and 
to the degree of seijeout-at-law in Hilary lerm 
1820. He practised as a special pleader and 
on the Oxford circuit, lie died on 17 Nov. 
1838. 

Peake married, on 21 Jan. 1800, Miss 
Budgen of Tottenham, by whom he had 

ao 
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issue a son Thomas, who was aflmitfed under Galway in Spain, was sub. uentl 
student at Gray’s Inn on 16 April 1823, buried by his side. Shortly after I*eaW 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 19 June death the parliamentary committee appoint 
1828, and died on SO Jan. 1837. to inquire into the state of the builij^ 

Besides his reports, Peake was author of found that ‘ Sir Edward Lovet Pearce 1^ 
‘A Compendium of the Law of Evidence,' engineer and surveyor-general, and hianl 

Londouj 1801, 8vo, a work whioh, though cutrix, Anne, lady Pearce, had faithfully and 

largely mdebted to that of Sir Geomey Gil- honestly accounted for the sums received bv 
bert M. v.], embodied considerable original them.’ The building — now the Bank of It^. 
thou^t and research, and was long_ ^ ultimately completed by Artbur 
repute on both sides of the Atlantic. The Dobbs J^q. v.] in 1739, and was subsecnenflv 
fifth edition, greatly enlarged, was published embellished by James Gandon [q.v.] and 
at London, 1822, 8vo 5 American reprint, ed, Eobert Parke [^.] 00100/8 contempotarr 
J. P. Norris, Philadelphia, 1824, 8vo. poem, entitled ^he Pheasant and thelart’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1800 pt. ii. p. 687, 1837 pt. i. p. contains n complimentary allusion toPeatce’s 

320, 1838 pt. i, p, 106 ; Q-ray'a Iiin Ad- arcnitectural Bkill, and, al^ongh the atruo- 

mission Begister ; Law List ; Marvin's Logoi ture on College Green was incidentally ridi- 
Bibliographyj Brit. Mua. Oat.] J. M. B. culed hy Swift in his ‘ Legion Club,’ it was 

PEARCE. [SeealsoPnAnsnandPiEnaB.] S^gXelirfq^rofnl^^^^ 

PEARCE, Sib EDWARD LOVB'T (A The rumour that Pearce obtained Ms plan 
1783),arohitectoftheIrish parliament-house, from Richard Castle [q.v.], the .wititp ct of 
was a captain in Neville’s regiment of dro- Leinster House, has been traced to apaea- 
goons, and represented the borough of Ea^ donymous pamphlet privately printed in 
toath, 00. Meath, in the Irish parliament 1736, the author of which avowed that Pearce 
which met in 1727, In January 1728 Chi- had incurred hie enmity hy opposing Mm it 
Chester House on College Green, where the a lawsuit. 

parliament had formerly assembled, was pro- [Diet, of Arehitocturo ; QJlberfs Hist of 
uounced unsafe, and it was demohsUadm the Dublin, iii. 74-75 Webb’s Oompend. of Mjb 
following December to make way for a new Bipgr. ; Gont. Mag. 1788, p. 068 ,• Harris's Hist, 
building, the first stone of which was laid on of Dublin, 1766, p. 410 5 Mvlvany'a Life of 
8 Feb. 1728-9. The designs appear to have Gandon,p.ll7; Buildor, 1872,pp.410,i61,5ii; 
been made by Pearce for Thomas Burgh, who Bod grove's Diet, of Artists ; Leniban’s Hist of 
held the ofifice of director-general and over- Limerick ; Members of Pari, ii, 664.] T. 8. 
seer of fortifications and buildings in Ireland. PEARCE, NATHANIEL (1779-1820), 

Pearce euooaeded Burgh in 1730, and was traveller, bom on 14 Feb. 1779, at East 
knighted in the same year ; and he auperin- Acton, MiddleBeXf was educated at private 
tended the works until they were sufficiently schools, but, proving wild and incorrigible, 
advanced to excite general admiration. Pearce wae apprenticed to a carpenter and iomsc in 
is described as both the ‘ contriver and pro- Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. He soon 
jector’and‘thearchiteotoftlu8work’(Cbn8iit£. ran away to eea, andon hie retuinwasap- 
qfiAeJ^eeMaw>is,DubUn,17S0,p. 87), and prenticert to a leather-seUsr, whom he left 
it is plain that the credit of this ‘ noble suddenly to enlist on the Alert man-of-wai:. 
piece of architecture ’ was mainly due to Tn May 1794 he was taken prisoner by the 
liim. The committee appointed to inquire French 5 but after many attempts succeeded 
into the progress of the work having sub- in escaping, and served ngain in the navy, 
mitted their report on 22 Nov. 1729, the Many adventures followed. Deserting from 
commons rmanimously voted the payment the Antelope in July 1804, he seems to have 
of 1,0001. to Pearce for ' his care and pains.’ made his way to Mooha and adopted ma- 
in December 1781 this was supplemented by homedoniem, but managed to reach, on 
an additional payment of 1,0001. Another 31 Due. 1804, the vessel that was conveying 
work, carried on simultaneously hy Pearce, Lord Valentia’s mission to Abyssinia. Ai- 
was the theatre in Aungier Street, Dublin, rived at Massowa, he accompanied, in the 
designed in 1782, at which time the architect summer of noxt year, Henry Salt [q. v.] os 
was also contemplating the oonstruotion of a Englieh servant on hie mission to the court 
theatre at Cork, He died at his country of the Roe Welled Selassd of TigrA On 
houee in Stillorgan, co. Dublin, on 16 Nov. Salt’s departure in November, Pearce stayed 
1783, and was buried in Donnybrook church behind in the service of the Bos. .On mote 
on 10 Dec. following, llis brother, Lieu- than one occasion he was compelled by 
tenant-general Thomae Pearce, governor of jealous intriguers to quit the court, hut by 
Limerimi;, who had served with distinction theautumnof 1807 ho had made his position 
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i^ara Becure. In 1808 he married the daugh- 
Sidee Paulus, a Greek. In 1810 he 
met Salt's second expedition, and escorted it 
from the coast and hack. Pearce remained in 
Abyssinia till 1818, when he set out for Cairo 
on a yisit to Salt. He reached Cairo in 1810, 
and, after a journey up the Nile/ returned 
there and died at Alexandria from the re-* 
iults of exposure on 13 Aug. 1820, when his 
passage had been taken to England, the ‘R’ 
Mainst his name in the navy list having been 
removed at the instance of his friends. 

His jouTOsJs, which are one lougrocord of 
adventures, and contain a most minute and 
csiefnl account of the habits and customs of 
the Abyssinians, were edited by J. J. Halls, 
and published under the title of the ‘Life 
and Adventures of N. Pearce,’ 3 vela. 13mo, 
London, 1881. 

[Pearce's Life; Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 
1814; Viscount Valentin’s Voyages and Travels, 
voUi.1809; Gant. Mag, 1820, vol.ii.] B.B, W. 

PEARCE, SAMUEL (1766-1790), hymn- 
writer, the son of a silversmith, was horn at 
Plymouth, Devonshire, on 20 Juljr 1766. He 
studied at the Baptist College, Bristol, and in 
1790 was appointed minister ofCannon Street 
Baptist Church, Birmingham. There he 
laboured succeesfully till ms death on 10 Oct. 
1790. He woe one of the twelve ministers 
who, on 2 Oot. 1792, signed the reaolutione 
{bonding the Baptist Mieeionary Society, In 
bis ‘Memoirs,’ edited by A. Fuller, London, 
1800, there are eleven poetical pieces, some of 
which have been included in nonconformist 
hymnals. 

[Memoirs by Puller ne above; iTulian'e Die- 
donaty of Hymnology.] J. 0. H. 

PBAEOI^ THOMAS (j«. 1766), legal 
author, was perhaps identical with the 
Thomas Pearse who was returned to parlia- 
ment for 'Weymouth and Melcomhe Regie on 
24 April 1722, vacated the seat on being ap- 
pointed chief clerk pf the Navy Offlea on 
13 Sept. 1726, and was subsequently, on 
7 Sept, 1727, made commissioner of the navy. 

Pearce was author of : 1. ‘ The Laws and 
Customs of the Stannaries in the Counties 
of Cornwall and Devon,’ London, 1726, fol, 
2. ‘ The Justice of the JPenco’s Pocket Com- 
paipn, or the Office and Duty of a Justice 
Epitomsed,’ Loudon, 1764, ovo, S. 'The 
Poor Man’s Lawyer, or Laws relating to the 
Inferior Courts Laid Open,’ London, 1766, 
8vo, 4, ‘The Complete Justice of the Peace 
and Parish Officer,’ London, 1766, Svo. 

[Hist. Beg. Chton. Dioiw, 1726 p, 36, 1727 p. 
36 : Boose and OonrtnOT’s Bibl. Oarnub. ; Mcm- 
psrs of Pari. (Official List) ; Hutchins’s Dorset, 
«. 437 ; Brit. Mua. Oat.] J. M, B. 
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PEAHOB, SiE WILLIAM (1838-^1888), 
naval architect, was bom at Brompton, neasr 
Chatham, on 8 Jan. 18SS. He served his 
apprenticeship in the dockyard at Chathan^ 
under Oliver Lang, and, continuing in the 
government eervioe, was, in 1861, charged 
with the superintendence of the building of 
the Achilles, the first ironolad built in any 
of the royal yards. In 1868 he was appointed 
stOTeyor of Llcwd’s registry for 'the Clyde 
district, and in 1864 became general manager 
of the works of Robert Napier &> Bon [see 
NASi!BS,RoBBaT,1791-1876J,who then built 
most of the veeeels for the Cunard line. The 
veseels, however, which established Pearce's 
reputation -were Diiilt in 1866 for the Gom- 
pagnie Odndrale Transatlantique, and their 
I speed excited much atteutiou. In 1869, on 
the death of John Elder [q, v.], Pearce, in 
conjunction with Messrs, lire & Jameson, 
carried on the busmees underthestyleof J ohm 
Elder & Co. In 1878 his partners retired, and 
Pearce lemained alone till, on hie entering 
parliament in 1686, the business was turned 
into a limited company under the name of the 
Fairfiold SMpbuilaingand Engineering Com- 
pany, of which Pearce was chau-man. During 
these years, by his skiU, energy, and talent for 
organisation, the building of iron steamers 
was developed in an extraordinaiy degree. 
The Arizona, Alaska, the ill-fatedf Oregon, 
the Orient, Auatial, Stirling Castle, and moro 
especially the Etruria and Umbria, were 
among his beet known ships ; he built all the 
steamers for the North German Lloyd’s and 
for the New Zealand Shipping Company, as 
well as several for the Dover and Calais line, 
reducing the time of crossing fo lees than an 
hour. It was his ambition to built a vessel 
which should cross the Atlaiitio within five 
days, and in the summer of 1888 he exhibited 
in Glasgow the model of one calculated to do 
so. The admirable organisation of his works 
enabled him, on occasion, to produce most 
remarkable results, as when, in 1884, he built 
eleven stem-wheel vessels for service on tiie 
Nile in twenty-eight days, delivering them 
at Alexandria within the contract time, for 
which he received the thanks of the secretary 
of state for war. In 1886, and again in 1886, 
he wae returned to parliament, in the oon- 
BBivative interest, by the Govan division of 
Lanarkshire ; ho was also chairman of the 
Guion Steamship Company and of the Scot- 
ti^ Oriental Steamship Company He was 
a dwuty lieutenant and justice of the peace 
for Lanarkshire, and in 1887 was created a 
baronet. The excessive strain of hie gigonda 
and complicated business affeuted his nervous 
system, and gave rise to or aggravated a 
disease of the heart of which he died ia 

<ta2 
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London on 18 Dec. 1888. He was buried at 
Gillingham, Kent, on the 22nd. He left a 
widow and one son, William George (1861- 
1907), the second and last baronet. 

[Times, 18, 19, 21 Dec.; Engineer, 21 Dee.; 
Engineering, 21 Dec. 1888.] J. K. L. 

PEARCE, ZACHARY (1690-1774), 
bishop of Rochester, born on 8 Sept. 1690 in 
the parish of St. Giles’s, High Holboru, was 
Bonof JohnPeai'ce, a distiller, who made afoiv 
tune and bought on estate at Little Ealing. 
After living there for forty years, he died, 
aged 86, on 14 Aug. 1762. Ajfter some edu- 
cation in a school at Great Ealing, Zachary 
was sent to Weatminster, 12 Feb. 1704, and 
in 1707 was granted a queen’s scholarship. 
Tie was elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1710. While at coUege he wrote a paper in 
the ‘ Guardian,’ and two in the last senes of 
the ’ Spectator’ (Nos. 672 and 688), and after- 
wards one in AmbroseFhilips’s 'hSieeLhinher’ 
(No. 114). In 1716 he printed on edition of 
Cicero’s ‘ De Oratore ’ at the university press. 
A Mend of his was known to Ohietjustice 
Thomas Parker, afterwards (1721^ Lord 
Macclesdeld [q. v.], and obtained Parker’s 
consent to receive a dedication. Parker was 
so much gratified that he requested Bentley 
to obtain Fearee’s election to a fellowship. 
Bentley consented, but apparently with some 
reluctance (Moirn:, Bentley, i. 411), for which 
perhaps he had reasons. At any rate, Pearce 
soon afterwards encouraged Oolbatch in his 
famous struggle against the master. Pearce 
upon thanlnng Parker received a present of 
iiity guineas from his patron. lie was or- 
dained deacon in 1717, and priest in 1718, by 
Bishop Fleetwood. Parker imon becoming 
chancellor in 1718 appointea Pearce to a 
chaplaincy, lie lived in the chancellor’s 
family for lAree years. In December 1719 he 
became rector of Staploford Abbots, Essex, 
and on 19 March 1719-20 was inducted into 
the rectory of St. Bartholomew’s, in the gift 
of the chancellor. The chancellor said that 
when applying to Bentley for the Trinity fel- 
lowship no had promised to make a vacancy 
as soon as possible. The Duke of Newcastle, 
dining one day at the chancellor's, recognised 
Pearce as an old schoolfellow, and made him 
one of the Idng’s chaplains. In February 
1721-2 he married Mary, daughter of Benja- 
min Adorns, a rich distiller in Holbom. Un 
10 Jan. 1723-4 he was inducted into the 
vicarage of St, Martin’s-in-the-Fields, worth 
6007. year, which was at the chancellor’s dis- 
posal in consequence of the translation to 
Ely of Dr. Thomas (^een [q.v.l who had held 
it in comnendan with the biwoprio of Nor- 
wich. The chancellor then obtained for 


Pearce a degree of D.D.from the archbi^ 
of Canterbury. Pearce showed his mtS 
for this series of favours by dea.c?S?J 
edition of Longinus, ‘On the Sublim?'? 
hie patron. The chanMllor’e impeacCit 
m 1726 put an end to his power of helpi^ 
Pearce; but they remained onfriendlvtBwS 
till Macclesfield's death in 1782. The plaiS 
rebuilding the church of St. Martin's in 1791 
made an act of parliament neopssMyin oid» 
to raise additional funds. Pearce waited 
upon Pulteney, who hod large property b 
the parish, to ask his concurrence; ^ 
Pulteney, also aWestminster boy, became a 
warm friend and patron. Lord Snndon. 
another parishioner, made Pearce’s acquaint 
ance, and Lady Sundon introduced Um to 
Queen Caroline, with whom she had great 
influence (see "WALroLii, Itenmiseen^ in 
Letters i. exxx. ; and Hekvet, Mmoin i 
90). The queen took a hking to the popular 
doctor, ordered him to preach before her, and 
made two oiTers of preferment, which were 
accidentally frustrated. She also spoke in lua 
favour to Sir Robert Walpole, hut died be- 
fore she could do anything for him. Pearce 
asked Wnlpolo in 1789 for the deanery of 
Wells j and Pulteney, then in the heat of 
opposition, bogged that his friendthip with 
Pearce might not hinder the preferment. 
Walpole politely promised, but kept tbe 
doaiipry vacant until the death of Nailor,dean 
of Winchester. On4 Aug. 1789 Pearce was in- 
etituted to the deanery of Windieater, wortk 
6007. yoar, in consequence, as he heliered, 
of a promiso made by Walpole to the queen. 
PultenOT, after joining the cabinet, proposed 
Pearce lor a bishopric ; but the Duke of New- 
oaetls would only promise for the next occa- 
sion, and Pultenoy ceased to have infiuence. 
Archbishop Potter applied on his behalf m 
1746, without success, when Pearce declared 
that upon his father’s death he should resign 
his living and he content with his deanery. 
In 1747 Matthew Hutton (1603-1768) [q.vj, 
bishop of Rango^ was translated to York, 
and the Duke or Newcastle oilered the vacant 
see to Pearce, allowing liim to holdSt.Ma> 
tin’s in commandam, Pearce at first declinecl, 
and oven persuaded his father and Pulteney, 
now Lord Bath, to allow him to refuse 'with- 
out their displeasuroi’ Newcastle, however, 
]^ointod out that, if clergymen of merit re- 
fused bishoprics, ministers could not be 
blamed for appointing men of less merit. 
Pearce did not see his way to answer this 
argument, and was consecrated biehop of 
Bangor on 21 Feb. 1748. Bath had, he 

thinks, remindodNewcastlo of his old promise. 

He visited his ^ocese annually (with one 
exception) till 1763, when his health became 
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he gave all prefements in his 
sifts to Welshmen. In 1766 the dnke pe> 
sttaded him with less trouble to esehange 
Baneor for the bishopric of Eoehester (m- 
rfoUed 9 July 1766) and the deanery of West- 
mUr(15AFU176G) _ 

In 1781 he was more obstinate. Lord Bath 
offered to procure his appointment to the 
bishopric of London^ but ne stated his re- 
B^ p.hnn to decline. He was growing old, 
and told Lord Bath that ha meant to resign 
both bishopric and deanery. After some 
difficulty the Hng consented. The ministry, 
however, objected, because, os Pearce says, 
Bath had ashed the king to appoint Thomas 
Hewton [q. v.] to the vacant preferment. 
They thought that the king would thus be 
encouraged to interfere personally in ffiie 
appointment of bishops, and objected suc- 
cessfidly to the acceptance of Pearce’s resig- 
nation, Pearce, however, resigned the deanery 
ofWeBtminatexin 1768. Although Pearce 
had obtained patronage in the manner com- 
mon to the clergy of the day, this desire to 
resign at the age of seventy seems to have 
struck his contemporaries as a proof of singu- 
lar disinterestedness. 

He celebrated the fiftieth year of his 
marriage (1773) as ‘ a year of jubilee' 
(verses written on the occasion ore given 
m 'Annual Register ’ for 1776, p. 233). 
His wife died on 28 Oct. 1778, there children 
having aU died very young, A fortnight 
after her fhnerol he lamented hie loss ‘in 
proper erpreseions of sorrow and respect,’ 
and spoke of her in the evemug, but never 
mentioned her again. Ha was declining, and 
died at Little Baling on 29 June 1774. He 
divided his time between Boliim and the 
palace belonging to the bishops oOoohostor 
at Bromley, Kent. He was buried by the 
^e of his wife at Bromley. He Icir his 
Ubroiy to the dean and chapter of West- 
minster; his manuscripts to his chaplain, 
John Derby; and 6,0001. to the college 
founded for cuergymen’s widows at Bromley 
by Bishop Warner. He built a registry at 
Rochester, and left legacies amounting to 
16,0001. to various other charities. There is 
a portrait in Bromley College, and a mothle 
bust, said to he a striking lineness, on his 
mmumTOt in Westminster Abbey. A por- 
trait painted by Thomas Hudson, belonging 
to the archbishop of Canterbury, was en- 
graved in 1764 and prefixed to his works. 

Pearce was known as a good scholar. His 
editions of Cicero, ‘ Da Oratore ’ (1716) and 
‘I)e_ Offloiie’ (1746), went through several 
editions, and the first brought him a compli- 
mratary letter from his rival editor, Olivet. 
His edition of Longinus (1724) reached a 
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ninth edition in 1806, though eclipsed by 
Toup'a in 1778. 

His other works are: 1. ‘An Account 


bably one of the pamphlets about Bentley, 
possibly to be identified with ‘A Pull and 
Impartial Accoimt of the Proceedings . . . 
agamst Dr. Bentley,’ 1719). 2, ‘ Bpiatolie duEC 
ad . . . P. y. professorem Amstelodamensom 
BcriptiB . . .’by ‘ Phileleutherue Londinensis,’ 
1721 (an examination of Bentley’s proposals 
for an edition of the Greek Testament). 
8. ‘A Letter to the Clergy of the Church of 
England on Occasion of the Bishop of Roches- 
ter's Commitment to the Tower/ 1722 (and 
a French translation). 4. ‘The Miracles of 
Jesus defended,’ 1729 (against ThomasWool- 
ston’s ‘Discourses ’ ). 6. ‘ Reply to a “Letter 
to Dr. Waterland,” setting forth many False- 
hoods . . . by which theLetter-writerrOonyers 


lished a ‘Defence,’ and Pearce a ‘Rmly’ to 
the defence). 6. ‘Review of the Text of 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,’’ in which the chief 
ofDr.Bantley’sBmeudations ore considered,’ 
1782. 7. A ‘Oonoio ad Olerum,’ preached 
before the convocation inl741,wae published 
with a translation ; and in reply to some criti- 
cisms, he published inl742 ‘ Ohaxacter of the 
Clergy Defended.’ 8, ' A Commentary, with 
Notes on the Pour Evangelists and the Acts 
of the jostles, together with a new Ti’ane- 
lation of 8t. Poul’s First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, with a Paraphrase and Notes,’ 
2 vols. 4to, was published in 1777, with his 
life, by hie chaplain, John Derby, who in 1778 
published also four volumes of his sennons. 

Ten sermons were also published sedately 
during hie life, and he assisted BishopThomas 
Newton in preparing his hooks. 

[The Life (see above) prefixed to the Com- 
mentary published also in ' Lives ' edited by A. 
Obahners in 1816. It consists of autobiograpbi- 
cal notes connected by Dr. Johneon, who also 
wrote the dedication to the king (Boswell’s 
Johnson, ed. EiU,ii. 446, iii. 112). Bepubliehed 
[by A. Ohalmois] in ‘Lives,’ 1810. Aletter upon 
&e publioation of Sir Isaac Newton’s Chrono- 
logy is appended. Nicholas Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 
107-11 ; Monk’s Bentley, i. 411, ii. 79, 80, 144, 
323 ; Lyttelton’s Memoirs and Correspondence, 
i. 161-2; Welch’s Alumni West. pp. 248, 262-3; 
Lo Neve's Fasti, i. 108, ii. 676, iii. 22, 349 ; 
Colo’s Atbenm Oantabr. ; Gent, Mag. 1776 p. 421, 
1776 pp. 62, 108, 118, 183, 208.] L. S. 

PEARD, GEORGE (1604P-1644), parlia- 
mentarian, horn about 1604, was the son of 
John Peard of Barnstaple, Devonshire. Peard 
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was admitted to the Middle Temple on 
33 June 1618, and represented hie natiTe 
town in the two parliaments called in 1040. 
In the Short parliament he attacked sltip- 
mone^ with great boldness, calling it ‘on 
abomination,’ on expression which he was 
obliged to explain andwithdraw(OLAiiiaTDOH’, 
liebelHon, ii. 68 ; Common^ Journals, ii. 9). 
In the Long parliament he took on active 
port in the proceedings against Strafford, and 
made long speeches against the etcetera oath 
imposed by the canons of 1640, and against 
Lord-keeper Finch (Speeches and Passages 
qf this great and happy Parliament, 4to, 1611, 
p. 813; Notebook qf Sir John Northaote, p. 
98 ; SAira'oiin, Studies and Illustrations of the 
Oreai Bebellion, pp. 339, 344). lie signalised 
himself also by moving that the Grand S.e- 
monstrance should be printed, and by the 
disrespectful comments on the royal family 
(Gaiidiniib, Jlist. of Bngland, x. 76 ; Ola- 
BUKDOit, Bebellion, v. 178). In June 1642 he 
contributed lOOZ. toward raising on army 
for the defence of the parliament, and pro- 
mised 20Z. a year towards the expenses of 
the Irish war (Commons' Journals, ii. 644). 

On the outbreak of the civil war Peard 
returned to Barnstaple, and became the guid- 
ing spirit of the preparations for its defenco 
against the royalists. He was deputy recorder, 
and aftemards recorder, of the borough, and 
advanced various sums of money towords 
the cost of its fortifications. But the west 
in general fell into the power of the king’s 
forces in the summer of 1043, and Barnstaple, 
in spite of ‘ the petulanoy of Master Peard,’ 
surrendered to Prince Maurice in August 
1643 (Meimirius AuUnia, 27 Aug. 1643 j 
Cotton, Barnstaple during the Civil War, p. 
213). Peard fell ill soon after the surrender, 
is said to have been imprisoned for some timo 
in Exeter gaol, and died during the following 
year. His monument, surmounted by a por- 
trait-bust, is ill St .Peter’s Church, Barnstaple, 
and his epitaph is given at length by Cotton 

(p. 282). 

[Ootlon’s Boinstaplo and the BorUiern port 
of Bevonshire during the great Oivil War, 
1889.] C. H. F. 

PBABD, JOHN WHITEHEAD (1811- 
] 880), ‘ Garibaldi’s Englishman,’ born at 
Fowoy,Oomwall, in July 1811, was the second 
son of Vice-admiral Shuldham Peard [q. v.], 
by his second wife, Matilda, daugliter of 
William Forlesoue of Penwarne. He was 
educated at the King’s School, Ottery St. 
Mary, Devonshire, and at Exoler College, 
Oxford, where he matriculated 4 March 1829, 
and graduated B.A, 2 May 1838, M.A. 
17 Nov. 1830. A youth of ’ great stature 


and extraordinary mnsoular StrengS^ 
when but nineteen years of age weiS 
fourteen stone, he was described by an oU 
waterman at Oxford os possessing 'ft 
shoulders of a bull.’ As stroke of the wW 
boat, he was famous on the river, and dunl^ 

thetown-and-gownrowBofliiai„.Ji™»...j“a 


days his height and skill in boxing made him 
an object of terror to the roughs (Tdtpbb V 
Life as an Author, p. 61). In 1837 he became 
a barrister-at-law of the InnerTemple beino 
called on the same day with Sir P. H. Do^ 
who describes his draining on a gaiidy C 
in hall a loving-cup ‘ which held about two 
quarts of spiced and sweetened wine,’ Por 
some time he went the western circuit but 
life at the bar must have been irksome to 
liim, and down to 1869 he was a captain in 
the Duke of Cornwall's rangers. Dramglis 
frequent visits to Italy he Iiad been cut to 
the quick by tho brut alities of the Neapolitan 
oiHcials. _ He therefore joined the forces of 
Garibaldi, with whose aimshe was in thorougi 
sympathy, and, as a ‘ splendid rifle-shot,’ ^ 
ganised and commauued a company of re- 
volving-rifle soldiers^ who gave him much 
trouble. When Garibaldi made his expedi- 
tion to Sicily he was joined by Peard, who 
distingnishoo himself at tho battle of Melmo 
(20 July 1860), and at its conclusion was 
raised to the rank of colonel. He also accom- 
panied the troops of Garibaldi on their ad- 
vance to Naples, and commanded tlieEnelisb 
l^iou, For those services he received from 
Victor Emmanuel the cross of the order of 
Valour, and was known throughout England 
as ‘ G oribaldi’s Englislimau ' (m. West Briton, 
9 Aug. p. 6). 


On the retirement of Garibaldi to Capiera 
Peard returned to England, and whenGsri- 
baldi visited England he paid a visit to bis 
old comrade at his seat of Ponquite, on the 
Fowoy rivor, 26-27 April 1864 (cf. Jmnmh 
0 ^ Caroline Fox, 2nd edit. ii. 200-lj and 
IbtBSnBtOE Abnoui), Bemmisoenees, ii. 8). 
Peard was a J.P, and D.L. for Oornwnll,end 
he served the ofiicu of sheriff in 1869. He was 
also a pi'omincntfreemaBon, becomingP.G.M. 
of Cornwall 20 A ug. 1879. He died otTreny- 
thon, Par. 21 Nov. 1880. from the efl'eets 
of a paralytic stroke, and was buried in 
Fowey cemetery on 24 Nov. He married at 
East Teignmouth, Devonshire, 7 June 1838, 
Oathorine Augusta, daughter of theEev.Dr. 
William Page Bichnrds, formerlyheadmaster 
of Blundell’s school, Tiverton. She survived 
him. 

A portrait is in the ' lUustroted London 
Nows,’ 11 Aug. 1860 (p. 135). 

[Boase and Oouvtnoy’e Bibl. Oomub. ii. 439, 
iil. 1168 ; Boaso’s Collect. Cornub, pp. 690, 1018; 
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^ BefflSter7l880,pt. ii.p. 217;Trollope’sWhiit 
THeinember.ii. 222-7; Sir 0. Forbes’s Oampaign 
of ffanbaldi. pp. 94-9, 143, 200, 217-31 ; Sip 
V H. Doyle's Reminiscences, p^, 232-3 ; Py- 
creft'sOaford Memories, i 48-9, ii. 71 ; The -w.ir- 
ioemals of ‘ Garibaldi’s Englishman,’ by G. M 
Trevelyan, in Cornhill Mag. 1908, nawser. xxiT. 
dd 96-110, 812-30; G. M. Trevelyan’s Gari- 
baidi, new ed. 1908.] W. P. 0. 

PEABD, SHULDHAM (1761 1832), 
vice-admiral, third eon of Captain Goorgo 
Peard of the navy, was born at Penryn in 
1761, and baptised at St. GHuviaa on 29 Oct. 
At the age often he was entered on the books 
of the Fly, and afterwards on those of the 
Bacebor8e,asan ‘ableseaman.’ Heprobably 
first went afloat in 1776, in the Worcester, 
with Captain Mark Robinson ; he woe after- 
wards in the Martin with Captain After- 
wards Sir William) Parker, and in the Thetis 
with Captain John Cell on the Newfound- 
land station. In 1779, having been sent 
away in command of a_ prize, ha was taken 
prisoner and carried into Cadiz, On his 
return to England ha passed Iiis examination 
cm 6 April 1780, and on 20 April was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant. In June 
1780 he was appointed to the Edgar, one of 
the Cbannel fleet, and continued in her till 
February 1782, taking part in the relief of 
Gibisltarin April 1781. Froml786tol790he 
was m the Carnatic guardship at Plymouth ; 
in 1790-1, daring the Spauiaii armament, he 
was in the Priiiooas Royal, flagship of Rear- 
admiral Hotham, at Portsmouth, and was 
again in the Carnatic in 1791-2. InJan.l79S 
he went on the Britannia to the Mediterranean 
with the flag of llotham, and on 30 Jan, 1796 
was promoted to command the FRche. 

On 6 May he was posted to the Oonseur, 
and in July was appointed to the Britannia 
as second captain. From her, in January 
1790, he was moved into the St. George, 
which he still commanded on 18 Jon. 17Si7, 
whai, as the fleet was leaving Lisbon, she 
got on shore^ had to cut awa^ her masts, and 
was left hehmd disabled, while the fleet went 
on to flght the battle of Cape St. Yinconl. 
The ship afterwards rejoined tho flag off 
Cadiz, and was still there in the beginning 
of July, when a violent mutiny broke out on 
board. Peard, with his own lianda assisted 
by the first lieutenant, seized two of the ring- 
leaders, dragged them out of tho crowd, and 
had them put in irons. Ills daring and re- 
solute conduct struck terror into the rest, 
and they returned to their duty; but the 
two men were mompUy tried, oonvicteAand 
hang^ed on 8-9 July Aea JKRTia, John, Biai. 
or Sr. ViNomr-rt Of Penrd’s conduct on 
this occasion St. Viscentthought very highly, 


and many years afterwards wrote, ‘ his merit 
in facing the mutmv on board the St, George 
ought never to be forgotten or unrewarded’ 
(Tooker, ilfenioirs ofthe JEarlofSt, Vincent, 
u. 408). 

In March 1709 Peard commissioned the 
Success frigate for the Mediterranean, and 
on his way out, when off Lisbon, fell in with 
and was eWed by the Brest fleet. He, how- 
ever, made good nis escape, and joined Lord 
Keith off Cadiz on 3 May [see Elphikstonh, 
Gbobot Keith, VisoouBTAraiH], in time to 
worn him of the approachi^ danger. In 
the foUowing February the Success formed 
part of the squadron employed in the blockade 
of Malta, and on the I8th had a large shore 
in the capture of the Gdn6reax, hompenng 
her movements as she tried to escape, and 
raking her several times (NiaoLA.B, Neltm 
Despatches, iv. 188-0. On 9 Feb. 1801 the 
Success was lying at Gibraltar, when a strong 
French squamon, under Eear-admiral Goii- 
tcaume, passed through the Straits. Peard 
conjectured — as was the fact — that they were 
hound for Egypt, and thinking that Keilh 
ought to have warning of their presence in 
the Mediterranean, he immediately followed, 
hoping to pass them on the way. He fell in 
with wem off Cape Gaia, but was prevented 
by calms and variable winds from passing, 
and, after a chase of three days, was overtaken 
and captured. From the prisonere Gonteaume 
learned that the route to Egypt might he Ml 
of danger to himself, and turned aside to 
Toulon, whence Peard and hie men were at 
once sent in a cartel to Port Mahon. On 
his return to England he was appointed in 
June to the Audacious, in which he joined 
the squadron at G-ihrallar under Sir Jamee 
Saumarez (afterwords Lord de Saumarez) 
[q. v.]^ and took port in the actions at 
^geziias on 0 July, and in the Straits on 
the night of the 12tli, The Audacious was 
afterwards sent to the West Indiss, and was 
paid off in October 1802. In 1803 and during 
the war Peard commanded the sea-fencibles 
on the coast of Cornwall, On 5 July 1814 
he was superannuated as a rear-admiral, but 
was restored to the active list on 6 July 1827, 
advanced to be vice-admiral on 22 July 1830, 
and died at Barton Place, noor Exeter, on 
27 Dec, 1682, He left two sons, of whom 
the older, George, died, a captain in the navy, 
in 1837 ; the younger, John Whitehead, weU 
known ae ‘ Garibaldi’s Englishman,’ is sepa^ 
rately noticed. 

[MorsbftU's Boy. Nav. Biogr. iii. (vol. ii.) 
p. 23 ; SurvUe-book, in thi- Public Becord Office ; 
Ann. Biogr. and Obit, for 1834 ; James’s Naval 
Ilist. Boass and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub.] 

J. K. t. 
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PEAKL, CORA (1843-1886), eoiirtesan, 
the asaumed name ol‘ Emma Elizabeth 
Crouch, was horn at Caroline Place, East 
Stonohouse, Devonshire, on 33 Eeb. 1842. 
She was the daughter of Eroderich William 
Nicholls Crouch, by his wife, Lydia Pear- 
son, a singer. Crouch, who was born on 
31 July 1808, was a musical director and 
composer of many songs, including the well- 
hnown ballads ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen* and 
‘ Dermot Asthore.’ lie went to America in 
1846, and took up his residence in that coun- 
try. Cora, one of a family of sixteen chil- 
dren, was educated at Boulogne until thirteen 
years of age. Coming to England in 1866, 
she was misled by an elderly admirer into 
a life of dissipation, and took the name of 
Cora Pearl. In March 1868 she wont to 
Erance, and a aeries of liaisons followed with 
various persons of influence under the second 
empire. Although largo sums of money, with 
diamonds and jewellery, passed through her 
hands, she never became rich. She main- 
tained a large establishment in the Hue do 
‘Ohaillot, which her admirers called Les 
Petits Tuileries, and kept the finest carriages 
and horses of any one in Paris. For some 
time she excited the greatest interest among 
all classes of Parisian society, and ladies imi- 
tated her dress and manners. She inherited 
the singing talents of her father, and at one 
period, when in want of money, made her ap- 
pearance at LesBoulTes Porisiens as Cupid in 
Ofienbach’s opera ‘ Orph6e aux Enfers.’ On 
the night of her d6but the theatre was filled 
to overflowing; certain of the boxes sold at 
five hundred francs, and ordhestra-stalls 
fetched 160 francs each. On the twelfth night 
she was hissed, and she never reappeared on 
the stage. At the commencement of the war in 
1870 she came to England, but, being refused 
admission at the Grosvenor Hotel, London, 
she returned to Paris, converted her resi- 
dence into an hospital, and spent twenty- 
five thousand francs on the core of the 
wounded. On tho conclusion of the war 
the commissioners refused any recogni- 
tion of her services, and on her appealing to 
the law she only recovered fifteen hundred 
franca. A son of Pierre Louis Duvel, tho 
butcher and founder of tho restaurants 
luiown as the Bouillons Duval, however, 
belriended her. In tho two years following 
his father’s death (1870-1) M. Duval spent 
on Cora Pearl seventeen million francs ; 
and when he reached the end of his fortune 
she left him with contempt. At various 
times she was expoUed by tho police from 
Erance, Baden, Llonte Carlo, Nice, Yiohy, 
and Home. In her last years she occupied 
herself in compiling her ‘Homoirs,’ and 


sent round advance sheets to the peopU^ 
tioned, oifering to omit their names on s^T 
able payment . The work as ultimatelv nT 

lished in 1886 imoved dull reading, and Lvn 

little information. She was often called La 
Lune Bousse, in allusion to her round ^ 
and red hair. She had small eyes, high cheek 
bones, beautiful skiuj and good t^h 
figure was modelled m marble bvM bull.,:, 
in 1880. She died of cancer, in squalid 
poverty, in Hue de Bassano, Paris, on 8 Tnl^ 

[Mdmoires do Corn Pearl, Septiima mille 
Paris, 1888 ; Memoirs of Cora Pearl, lend™’ 
1886; Polly’s Clnoons, New York, 1882 no’ 
23-7 ; Vizotolly's Qluncoe Back, 1893, ii ’ 232 . 
Truth, 16 July 1880, pp. 106-6; Ftddiric’ 
Lohde’s Pemmes du Sooond Empire, y 
portrait), 1906.] ^ 0.™ 

PEAHMAH, WILLIAM (/ iaio- 
1824), vocalist, born at Manchester in 1792 
entered the navy when a hoy, but, hemg 
wounded in the leg before Copenhagen 
tired with a pension from the service. He 
then made some unsatisfactory attempts to 
become an actor, appearingat Tooting, Suney, 
at the Sans Pareil 'rhoatre in the Strand, and 
with Maoready’s company at Newcastle. He 
at last achieved some measure of sucoess ^ 
a singer of Dihdin’s nautical songs at Sad- 
ler’s W oils. John Addison (1706P-1844j 
[q.v.l gave him lessons, and enabled him 
to take leading singing parts in provincial 
theatres, while Macready again engaged him 
for musical drama at Newcastle. 

On 7 July 1817 Pearman made his dObut 
at tho English Opera House os Orlando in the 
‘ Cabinet,’ and ho leaped into public favour. 
Of otbor impersountions in a similar vmn of 
light opera, his Captain Macheath was espe- 
cially good ; he was said to ho impressive in 
the prison sceno, and, in short, the best 
Machoath on the stage. In 1819 Pearman 
was retained at Drury Lane for secondary 
ports, and in 1832 at Covent Garden; but 
his voice and style were ineflective in alome 
house. His best efibrt here was said to be 
the imitative song, in ‘ Clari,’ composed for 
him by Bishop, ‘ Ne’er shall I forgot the day.’ 
In September 1824 he distinguii^d himself 
as Bodnlph in ‘ Der PVeischiitz ’ at the Eng- 
lish Opora House. 

Poormon’s natural voice, soft or veiled in 
tone (Oxberry describes it as smothered), did 
not reach beyond E, although he could force 
a G. His falsetto was sweet when audible. 
It was not possible for him to sIm many 
tenor songs in their original key. He was a 
small man, well proportioned, and so easyand 
graceful that his lomoness wos scarcely pCT- 
ceivod. A portrait of Pearman as Leondet 
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in ‘ The Padloolt,’ drawn by De "Wilde and 
engittTed by J. Kogers, was publiebed by 
oAetry. 

rOihorpy’a Dramatio Biography, i. 143 ; Geor- 
ffiM Era, iv. 621 5 Brown’s Dietionary of Mnai- 
fians 0.486; Harmonicon, Octolior 1824.] 

® ^ L. M. M. 

PEAES, STEUAET ADOLPHUS 
n81fi-187o)» schoolmaster and author, bom 
at Piibright, Surrey, on 20 Nov. 1816, was 
seventh son of the Bev. James Fears, head- 
master of Bath nammar echool, and brother 
of Sir Thomas iSwnsend Pears [q. v.] Pears 
was educated at Bath under his father, and 
was elected scholar of Oorpua Ohriati College, 
Oxford, in 1832. He graduated B.A, in June 
1886 , with a second class in litera7twnanioret ; 
was elated feUqyr of Corpus, and remained in 
residence till 1838. He tnen became tutor to 
Lord Goderich (the first Marquis of Eipon), 
of whom he toolc charge until 1842. _ In 1889 
he gained the Ellerton theological prize for au 
essay on the ‘ Conduct and Character of St. 
Panli’andin 1841 the Denyer theological prize 
for an essay on the ‘ Divinity of our Lord.' In 
l^S he was sent abroad by the Porher Society 
to search tihe Ubiaxics of Zurich and other 
places for correspondence relating to the Eng^ 
Beh Hrformation. In the course of his re- 
searches he discovered a number of original 
letters in Latin fiom Sir Philip Sidney to his 
f&nd Hubert Languet, which he translated 
and published on his return (London, 1845). 
Durmg 1844 and 1846 he was in residence 
at Ozmrd as dean of Corpus Ohristi College, 
la 1846 he was appointed fellow and tutor 
of Durham University ; and in 1 847, at the 
age of thirty-two, asBistaut-master at Har- 
row under Dr. Vaughan. In the same year 
he married the elder daughter of Temple 
C^evaUier [q. v.], professor of mathematics 
and Hebrew in Durham University. He 
remained at Harrow until 1864, when he was 
dected heod-maslor of Bepton Sohool. At 
the time there were about fifty boys in the 
school, many of them village hoys; the 
schoolhouse contained only two or three class- 
rooms, and there were two hoarding-houses. 

In 1867 the tercentenary of the sdiool was 
celebrated, and it was resolvod to build a 
school-ch^el, which a large inoroaee in the 
number ofboys had rendered necessary, A 
hoardiag^house was built by Pears about the 
some time. He built another in the next 
few years with class-rooms, fives-courts, 
and hmry ; and severol other houses were 
erected during his mastership. In 1869 he 
was examined before the endowed schools 
commission ; and a scheme was settled for 
the government of the school, which was 
induded in the list of flrst-^ade public 


schools. In 1874 Pears resigned the head- 
inastership, after nearly twenty years’ ser- 
vice, during which he had raised the school 
from a local grammar school of fifty boys to 
a first-OTade public sohool of nearly three 
hundred. 

He was, shortly afterwards, presented by 
the president and fellows of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, to the living of Ohildrey, 
Berk^ire, where he died on 16 Deo. 1876, 
aged 60. A fine speech-room, named after 
him, was subsequently erected at Bepton iu 
his memory. 

Besides Sidney’s correspondence, he pub- 
lished ‘ Sermons,’ 1861 ; ‘Three Lectures on 
Education,’ 1859; ‘Short Sermons on the 
Elements of Christian Truth,’ 1861 ; and he 
edited ‘ Over the Sea, or Letters from an 
Officer in India to his Children at Home,’ 
1867. 

[Ann. Beg. 1876, p. 166 ; private informa- 
tion] 

PEARS, Sm THOMAS TOWNSEND 
(1809-189^, mmor-general royal engineers, 
eon of the Her. James Pears, head-master of 
Bath grammar school, and brother of Stouart 
Adol^us Pears [q. v.], was born on 9 May 
1809. He went to the East India Company's 
Military College at Addisoombe in 1623 ; re- 
ceived a commission as lieutenant in the 
Madras engineers on 17 June 1836, and, ofiier 
the usual conree of professional study at Ohat- 
hiun, sailed for India towards the end of 1826. 
He was employed in the public works deport- 
meut, and became a superintending engineer 
as early ae 1838. Invalided to England in 
1834, he returned to India overland through 
Persia in 1836, and was appointed com- 
mandant of the Madras sappers and minors. 
He was promoted second captain on 16 Sept. 
1888. m 1830, while BtiU commanding his 
corps, he was appointed chief engineer with 
the field force employed in Earnul, At the 
close of this expedition, which resulted in the 
seizure of the fort and town of Harnul and 
the subsequent capture of the nawah, he 
was despatched os field engineer with the 
force in China, and took part in the capture 
of the island of Chueon on the oast coast in 
1840. 

In the following year he was appointed 
commanding engineer with the army in 
China under Sir Hugh Gough, end highly 
distinguished himself. In Sir Hugh Gough’s 
despatch of 3 Oct. 1841, reporting the cap- 
ture of the city of Tinghai, he observes that 
‘ the Bcoling^ladderB had been brought up in 
most difficult and rugged heights by the 
great exertions of the Madros eappers, and 
were gallantly planted under the direction 
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of Captain PeaiSj 'who was the first to as- 
cend.’ After the capture of the fortified 
city and heights of Chapoo, Pears was again 
honourably mentioned for his judgment and 
gallantry in placing the powder-bogs which 
blew in the defences of a fort where a des- 
perate resistance was offered. “With the ex- 
ception of the attach on Canton and the bom- 
bardment of Amoy, Fears was present as 
commanding engineer in every action of Sir 
Hugh Gout’s China campaign of 1841-2. 
lie was repeatedly mentioned in despatches, 
and at the close of the war was rewarded 
with a brevet majority on 2S Deo, 1842, and 
the companionship of the Bath. 

On Pears’s return to Madras he was em- 
ployed in the public worhs department, as 
superintending engineer at Nagpiir, ond in 
various other responsible situations, chiefly 
in the inception and development of tho 
railway system. From 1861 to 1867 he was 
the consulting engineer for railways to the 
government of Madras. He was then ap- 
pointed chief engineer in the public worhs 
department for Mysore, and was the trusted 
adiriser of Sir Mark Oubbon [q. v.] 

Pears was promoted liuuteuant-colonel 
on 1 Aug. lS64^nd colonel in the army on 
1 Aug. 1867. He retired on a pension on 
8 Feb. 1861 with the honorary rank of major- 
general, but, on his arrival in England, was 
offered, unsolicited, the appointment of mili- 
tary secretary at the India office iu succes- 
sion to Sir wiliiam Bokei-. 

When Pears took office under Sir Charles 
Wood (afterwards Lord Halifax) the duties 
were formidable and delicate, consequent on 
the i-eoi^niaation of the whole military 
^stem after the abolition of the East India 
Company. Yested interests, often extra- 
vagantly asserted, had to he defended against 
attacks often unreasonable in their character. 
He gained the implicit trust of the several 
statesmen under^ whom he served — Sir 
Charles Wood, Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
Dolce of Argyll, and Lord Salisbury. The 
organisation at home of the arrangements fur 
the Abyssinian expedition was entrusted to 
him, and Sir Stafford Northcote 'wrote to 
him expresaing the highest appreciation of 
his lahouiB, On 13 June 1871 his sorvioes 
were roc^nised hy the honour of a ciiaL 
K.O.B. Ho retired in 1877 from the public 
service. He died at his residence, Eton 
Lodge, Putney, on 7 Oct. 1892, and was 
buried in Mortlake cemetery. 

Pears married, at Madras, on SI Dec. 1840, 
Beilina Marianne, daughter of Captain 
Charles Johnston of the Madras army. Sho 
died at Putney on 17 Jan. 1802. By her he 
had seven children, of whom six survived him. 


His eldest son, intheBengal civil serTiwlM 
lector of Budaon, died ot Allahabad into 
His second son. Major T. 0. Pears, Ben^' 
staff corps, became political agent at Ul^u 
Eajputana. One daughter married Lorains 
Estr I dge, vicar of B ursledon, Hampshire and 
another,!. II. Etherington-Smith, hanisteN 
nt-law and recorder of Newark. A 
of Pears, by W. W. Ouless, E.A., paCd^ 
Mrs. Etherington-Smith. 


[DespatebeB; private information; Vibatts 
History of the Madraa Engineers, 1883, and ha 
Addiacombe, 1894; Ouohlerlony’s Chineae War 
1844; India Office Becoids; Eoyal EnffinPBJ 
Journal, November, 1802.] B. H. V 


PEAESALL, EIOnARD (1698-1762) 
dissenting divine, was born at lUddenDinster 

29 Aug. 1008 . Hiseldest sister, Mrs, HannaJi 

Housman, extracts from whose diary he 
published, stimulated his religions temper. 
Anot her sister, Phosbe^vas married to Joamli 
Williams, esq., of Kidderminster, whMe 
‘Diary’ was published by the Soeiaty for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. I^hard 
was educated at a dissenting academy at 
Tewkeehuty under Samuel Jones. Joseph 
Butler, outhor of ths ‘ Analogy,’ and Sector 
(afterwards archbishop of Canterbury) were 
among his fellow-students, He was admitted 
to tho ministry among the dissenters before 
1721 (JSuanfr. Mag. xviii. 877). 

He was ordained ot Bromyard in Here- 
fordshire, and succeeded Samuel PMpa (d, 
1721), whoso daughter he married, m the 
pastorate of the presbyteriou (now inde- 
pendent) congregation there. He removed in 
1781 to Warminster in Wiltehii’s, where he 
apparently ministered to a body of secedera 
who charged the o^inalpresbyterian aociety 
with Arianism. Item 1747 until 1762 he 
was minister of the lorg^ independent church 
at Taunton, Somerset. He died at Taunton 
on 10 Nov. 1762. In the ‘Evangelical Maga- 
zine ' (xviii. 377) there is a fine portrait, 
engraved by Eidloy. 

Pearsall as a religious writer was a fhebls 
imitator of James Ilervay (1714-1768)[q.T,], 
who gave him much ouoouragsment (a 
HmvBX, Thavon and Aspasio, vol. iii. lat- 
ter 0). Abiart from a few traots, sermons, and 
letters, Pearsall’s works were : 1. ‘ The Pow« 
and Pleasure of the Divine Life exemplified in 
the late Mrs. Housman of Kidderminstst, 
Worcester, as extracted from her own papers,' 
London, 1744 ; new edit, 1832, London 
(edited by Charles Gilbert). 2. ‘Contem- 
platinns on the Ocean, Harvest, Sickness, 
and tho Last Judgment, in a series of let- 
ters to o friend,’ London, 1763; Nottingham, 
1801 ; Eveshau;, 1804. 8. ‘ Meditations on 
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Butterflies: pliiloaopWoul and aevotional, 
m two letters to a lady,’ London, 1768. 
1 ‘Keliquise Saorse, or Meditations on Select 
Posaaffes of Scripture and Sacred Dialogues 
betw^n a Father and his Children ; puh- 
llahed from his MSS., designed for the 
press hy Thomas Gibbous, D.D.,’ London, 
1766 (only one volume published). 

poems by Pearsall, one of -which ap- 
peared in the ‘ Gentleman's Magaaine,’ March 
1736 are printed in ‘Extracts from the 
Diary, Meditations, and Letters of Mr. 
Joseph ‘Williams [Pearsall’s brother-in-law],’ 
Shrewsbury, 1770. 


rjlemoir by Gibbons, prefixed to Beliguis 
(enpra) j Mrs Housman’s Diary (supra), 
up. 68, 82, 00, and editor's preface to 1882 
^mtj Mayo Gunn’s Nonconformists in War- 
mmstM’: Evangelioal Mag. xyiii,377: Diary of 
Joseph -Williams of Kidderminster j Middleton’s 
Biowaphia EvangoUoajiy. 390 ; JoromoMuroh's 
Presbyterian and Baptist Ohurohes in the West, 
pp. 86, 163 ; Bogus and Bonnott, iv. 293 ; 
Watt'fl*Bibl.Brit.j Wilson'BDisaentmgOliurehos, 
1 . 363, information kindly aont Iw the Eav. 
W. B Bow, minieter of tho Independent Ohnrch 
at Bromyard, and hy Mr. W. Frank Morgan of 
Wsiminstar.] "W, A. S. 


PBAESALL, ROBERT LUCAS (bd) 
(1796-186(0» musical composer^ was bom at 
Clifton on l4 March 1796. His father, Ri- 
chsM FearsaU, hod held a commission in 
the army ; his maternal nandmother, Fhi- 

a Still, was a doscanaanl of John Still, 
p of Bath and "Walls. Ilis mother -was 
ElizsDeth Luoos, from whom he inherited 
his musical taste. At her desire he -was edu- 
cated (by private tutors) for the bar, to 
wUeh he -was called in laSl, He -went on 
the western circuit for four years. During 
that period he was a constant contributor to 
< BlacWood’s ’ and other .magazines. 

His musical talent was precocious, and at 
thirteen he wrote a cantata, ‘ Saul and the 
■Witch of Endor,’ which wasprivatelyprinted. 
In 1836 he went abroad to rperuit his health , 
and, settling at Mainz, where he remained 
four years, he studied music under Josef 
Fanny, an Austrian, who directed a private 
music-school there. Iul829 he returned for a 
vear to England, staying at his seat, Wills- 
liridgsHousein Gloucestershire. Soon remov- 
ing to Corlsrulie, for the purpose of educat ing 
hischildren, he continued composing. Among 
other wotlis he wrote on. overture to * Mac- 
beth,' with witches’ chorus, which, after 
a spell of popularity in Germany, was pub- 
lished at Momz in 1839. At Munich Fear- 
sail subsequently studied the strict style 
of churoh music under Caspar Ett (1788- 
1847), an organist and teacher of repute. 


From Munich he -went to Vienna, where he 
formed a lasting friendship-with Eliesewetter, 
and he -visited Nuremberg, where he investi- 
gated tho ‘ Kiss of the Virgin,’ a mode of tor- 
ture which he described in ' Archeeologia.’ 

In 1836 he returned once more to England, 
and became in the following year one of the 
first members of _ the Bristol Madrigal So- 
ciety, a body which during the early years 
of its existence frequent^ performed his 
compositions. It was probably due to the 
encouragement ofiered him by this society 
that Pearsall devoted himself to the com- 
position of madrigals, -with which hU name 
IB chiefly identified. An essay hy him on the 
madrigalian style was published in Ger- 
many. 

In 1837 he sold his property of WiDs- 
bridge, and returned to the continent. In 
1843 ho purchased the beautiful castle of 
Wartonsea, on the lake of Constance. With 
Sohnyder von Wertensce, a former owner of 
the castle, Pearsall had previously studied : 
and, after a brief visit (his last) to England 
in 1847, he restored the ruined parts of his 
castle, where he passed the remainder of his 
life. At Wartensee Pearsall kept open house, 
and was jroquently visited by men eminent 
in music, literature, and arohteology. There, 
too, he -wrote the Neatest number and the 
best of his musical compositions. He died 
suddenly, of apoplexy, on 6 Aug. 1866, and 
was buried in a vault in the chapel pf War- 
tensee. Before his death he was received hy 
his friend tho bishop of St, Gall into the 
Roman church, and added the prefif ‘ de ’ 
to his surname. Tie left a widow, a son, and 
two daughters, one of whom, Elizabeth Still, 
married CharleaWyndham Stanhope, seventh 
earl of IlaiTington, in 1889. 

Pearsall’s works include many settings of 
psalms (08th, 1847 ; 77th and 67th, 1849) ; 
a requiem, which he considered his oltef 
deeuvre; forty-seven part-songs, madrigals, 
including ‘ The Hardy Norseman,’ ' Sir Pa- 
liiok Spens ’ in ten parte, ' Great God of 
Lovo,’ ‘Liy a Garland on her Hearse.’ The 
last two, for oieht voices, and his arrange- 
ment of ‘ In dvdoi jnhilo ’ (four voices) de- 
serve n place among the finest specimens 
of Englishpart-writing, PearaoU’s madrigals 
combine ' artistically the quaiutness of the 
old style with modem grace and elegance’ 
(Qnovn, Diot.o/Mm'o, ii. 669a, s.v. ‘Part- 
song ’). Besides his numerous compositions, 
Pearsall co-operated in editing the old St. 
Gall hymn-hook which was pulSliahed under 
the tiUo ‘ IfatholiscbeB Qesangbuch zuiu 
Gobraiich hei dem fifibntlichen Got tesdi enste ’ 
in 1863. Pearsall was also an excollenc 
draughtsman, and assisted in illustrating von 
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Ilofter’s ‘ Gesoliiolito dor Goriitlisohafteii des 
Mittelalters.’ Ho also published translations 
in. Enolish verso of ‘Enust’ and ‘ Wilhelm 
Tell.’ Ilia extensive and valuable library of 
musical treatises was presenlod by his hoira 
to tho Benedictine Abbey at Einsiodeln in 
Switzerland. 

[Grove's Diet, of Musie, passim ; an excellent 
brief memorial of De Peoriiall was published by 
Mir. Julian Marshall in tlio Musical Times, 1882, 
p. 376, which corrected many errors tliat had 
appeared in previous notices; Eovollo’s cata- 
logues.] B. B. L. 

PEABSB. [SeealsoPiiAEOBandPinBOn.] 

PEABSB, EDWARD (lflS3 P-1674?), 
nonconformist divine, born about 1633, mn- 
trioulatod ns a servitor from St. .Tohn’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 10 April 1662, and graduated 
B.A. on 27 June 1664. In June 1667 he was 
appointed morning preacher at St. Margaret’s, 
wostrai lister, theformerpreocher and lecturer 
having been removed by the Protector’s in- 
junction (Maokbuzib Waj^ooii, St Mar- 
gan€a, p. 03 n.) On 81 Deo. his salary 
was increased by 507. a year {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1667-8, p. 239) ; but it 
does not appear that he was appointed re- 
gular inoumbont, and Galamy's statement 
wat ho was ejected in 1662 probably only 
means that ho lost his post as preacher. 
He seems to have continued to live in 
London, and was lying ill at Hampstead in 
October 1673 ; he apparently died there early 
ia the next year. An engraved portrait by 
B. White is stated by Granger and Bromley 
to have been prefixed to Pcarso’a ‘ Last 
Legacy,’ 1673, where his age is given as 
forty. 

He wrote religious works of evangelical 
tone which passed through numerous editions. 
The chief are : 1. ‘ Tho Beat Match, or tho 
Soul’s Espousal to Christ,’ 1673, 8vo. Other 
editions appeared in 1676, 12rao ; 1683, 8vo ; 
1762, 12mo; 1831, 12mo (Religious Tract 
Society); 1839, 8 vo; ond 187Jh 8vo. 2. ‘A 
Beam of Divine Glory, or tho IJnehangonhle- 
ness of God . . . whereunto is added tho Sonl’s 
Beat in God,’ 1674, 8vo. Those two dis- 
courses were also pnhlishod under the title 
^ Mr. Pearse’s last Legacy, being two Dis- 
courses,’ &c. The only edition in the British 
Mnsoum is tho third, dated 1704, 12mo; hut 
Granger mentions one in 1678. 8. ‘The 

Great Oonoorn, or a Serious Warning for a 
timoly and thorough Preparation for Death 
. . .’ 17th edit., London, 1602, 12mo ; a 26th 
edit, appoared in 1716, 12mo, and a now 
edition m 1840. 

Pearse has been confused by Wood and 
others with another Edwabb Pbabbii (1681- 


1694), divine, ‘ a Welshman born 
trioulated from Jesus OoUsffe 
7 Deo. 1660, graduated B.£ ® 

1654-5, and M.A. on 2B June 1867 m'J’ 
then slated to have become reetoi nf 
Michael’s, Crooked Lane, London In M, 
he became vicar of Dualon, rector of AM 
winckle All Saints, and of Oottesbrooie 
m Northamptonshire. He died at Cote 
hrooke on 2 Sopt. 1694, aged 63, and^ 
buried in the chancel of his ohureli H. ^ 
licensed on 16 May 1666, being dMcribed!! 

nboutthuty-throe years of age, tomarryUbz, 

both, niece of Sir John Lanf^am, bart, 
patronage he enjoyed. She died on 4 A® 
170B,nged72, and was biiriedhy herhusbaafi 

side, leaving two sons— John (16G7-173!)\ 
who Bucooeded him as rector of Cottesbtooke! 
and William. Pearse was author of: l.'TiiI 
State of Northampton from the befrimunffnf 
the Fire on Sopt. 20bh 1676 to Nov 6th. Bv 
a County Minister,’ 1676, 4to. 2. ‘ The 
formist’s Plea for the NoneonformistB,'108l' 
4to ; 2nd edit., corrected ond enlaroed, 1081 1 
Srd edit., ‘ enlarged with a full mdicatioi! 
of tho Nonconformists from the Charge of 
tho Murder of the late King,’ 1688; Sot 
these oditions are in tho Bodleian, but none 
in tho British Museum. 8. ‘ The Oonfonniet'j 
Second Plea for the Noneonfonniate. By a 
charitable and compaseionato Oonfotnmt, 
author of the former Pleo,’ 1682,4t0| Sad 
edit, in the some year. 4. ‘ The Oonformisfi 
Third Plea,’ &o., 1682, 4to. 6, ‘The Cm- 
formist’s Fourth Plea,’ &o., 1683, 4to. These 
pleas ore referred to by Dr. l^bert South 
m. V.] when he denoiinood ‘ all the Pkae and 
Apologiee for the Nonconforiniete (tW made 
by some Conformists themselves)’ aa 'eence- 
lesB and irrational’ {Sermons, edit. 1711-44, 
vi. 38). 

No relationship has been traoed between 
either of the foregoing and WintiAii Fsabsu 
(1626-1091), ejected minister, who wnseonof 
Francis Poarseof Ermington, Devonshire. He 
studied at Exeter College, Oxford (1649-SO), 
was presented to the pariah church of Buns- 
ford on 26 Dec. 1656, and was ejected on the 
passing of the Aotof Uniformity in 1882. He 
preached prival ely at Tavistock for ten ream. 
Upon tho passing of the Indnljgence Act in 
1672 ho received a license forhmself and his 
house, but was afterwards much perseonted, 
being in January 1688 committed to theNew 
Ih'ison. At the Revolution of 1688 ho was 
inslirumental in erecting a meotin^honse at 
Ashbuit on, where he continued tiUhis death, 
on 17 March 1 691, aged 66. He published ‘ A 
Present for Youth^and an ExamMe for the 
Aged, being some Remains of his Daughter, 
Damoris Pearse.’ 
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rWntks in Brit. Museum and Bodleian Li- 
iitaries- Foster’s Alumni Oxon. lfiOO-1714; 
Wood’s’Athance, iv. 700-1 , Sea . ; Granger’s Biogr. 
Hist iii- 885; White Kennett’s Kegister and 
Chron ed. 1728, p. 886 ; Bridges’s Northampton- 
^re i. 448, 666 ; Chester’s London Marrioge 
TiMnaea- Palmer's Nonconformist's Memorial, 
iU9 • Darlings Oyd. Bibl. ii. 23 1 7-18 ; MaOlin- 
toek and Strong’s Ojel. of Biblical Liteiaturs; 

anthorities quoted.] A. P. P. 


PBABSE, THOMAS DEAHE (1738 P- 
17891 colonel, born about 1738, after serving 
aslientenant in the Royal Military Academy 
at Woohrioh, ■was appointed second lieu- 
tenant royol artillery on 24 Oct. 1781, first 
lieutenant on 3 Eeb. 17 66, and was transferred 
to the East India Company’s service in 
February 1768. He was made major in the 
Bengal artillery on 2 Sept. 1768,lieutenant- 
coImbI on 30 Get. 1769, and colonel on 
12 June 1779. In India ha was high in the 
favour of Warren Hastings, the governor- 
general, and acted as Hastings’s second in 
his duel with Sir Philip Pranois [q. v,] on 
17 Aug. 1779, 

la 1781 1 on the formation of the Bengal 
eepoy corps, Warren Hostings resolved on 
sending a detadiment of five regiments to the 
relief of the presidency of Port St. George. 

mt.!_ 'Rrt'wnA Tiraa n aoATvililar^ — 


poor, and the command of it was conferred 
on Feaise. Artillery officers of the Enstlndia 
Company's army, in the early wars in India, 
hdd general commands, and were not, as in 
the royal artillery, confined to their depart- 
ment of the army. The detachment con- 
sisted of the 12th, 13th, 34th, 2oth, and 20th 
regiments. They proceeded on their march 
through Orissa and the northern circars ; and, 
haring reached the vicinity of Madras about 
the middle of 1781, the Bengal troops joined 
the other forces in the field, under the com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Byre Ooote [q. v.] ; and 
during the arduous warfare in which they 
were engaged from that period down to the 
cessation of hostilities before Gudalore in 
June 1783, the Bengal corps, under Pearse, 
established for themselves a lasting reputo^ 
tion. The attack on the Prenoh lines at 
Gudalore was one of the first occasions on 
which European troops and the disciplined 
natives of India hod. met at the point of 
the h^onet. Lieutenant (forwards Sir) 
Johunennaway [q. v.| was Pearse'a Persian 
secretory in the campaign. Some two thou- 
sand out of the five wousnnd troops, the 
veteran remains of those gallant corps, re- 
turned to Bengal early in 1786, when thoir 
encampment was visited by the governor- 
general in person, and his testimony of their 
services was recorded in the general orders 


issued at Port William on 32 Jan, 1786, and 
three days later in the camp at Ghyretty, 
In the latter the governor-general desires 
that ‘ the commanding officer, Colonel Pearse, 
whom he is proud to call his friend, will 
make [hie thanks] known in public orders 
to the officers, his countrymen, and to the 
native officers and private sepoys of the de- 
tachment.' For his services m the defence 
of the company's territories in the Carnatic 
Pearse received a sword of honour. 

In May 1786 Pearse contributed a paper 
on |Two Hindu Festivals ond the Indian 
Sphinx ’ to the proceedings of the Asiatic 
Sooioty at Calcutta, which was subsequently 
publisned in ‘Dissertations and Miscel- 
laneous Pieces lelatbg to the History and 
Antiquities ... of Asia, by Sir W, Jones 
. . . and others, Dublin,’ 1793. Pearse died 
on the Ganges on 15 June 1789. 

[India Office Records ; Fhilippart’s Boat India 
Military Calendar; Malleson's Decisive Battles 
of India, cf. Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 29147-133 
(Warren Hiislinge Papers).] B. H. S, 

PEARSON. [See also Peeebon, Phih- 
sow, and Pnmsow.j 

PEARSON, ALEXANDER (d. 1667), 
lord of session, under the title of Lonn 
SouHBAEE, is supposed to have been the son 
of Alexander Pearson who was ons of the 
counsel for Lord Bahnorino in 1634 (Bituir- 
TOK and Ilaio, Senators of the ChUege of 
Justice, p, 338), but not improbably ho him- 
self acted as Balmcrino’s counsel. Possibly 
olso he was the Alexander Pearson who was 
appointed in 1638 one of a committee to 
examine if certain registers of the kirk were 
full and authentic (BaiEEiE, Letters and 
Journals, i. 129), and in 1041 was appointed, 
with other advocates, to drawup the summons 
and libel against Montrose (ib p. 384). Along 
with seven others he was in March 1649 
nominated a lord of session, in succession to 
those lords who hod been cashiered for their 
loyalty (Bamoto, Annals, iii. 890 , G uthrt, 
Me7noirs,p. 300). He was also shortly after- 
words named one of a committee for the re- 
vision of the laws and acts of parliament, a 
commissioner for the plantation of kirks, and 
one of tho visitors of the university of Edin- 
Wgh He sat as lord of session until the 
supremacy of Cromwell in 1061 (Niooii, 
Ltary, p. 70), and in October 1663 he was 
appomled a commissioner of judicature by 
the English parliament (i6. p. 116). In 1664 
he was conjoined, with Sit Jolm Hope of 
Oraighall, as judge of the high court j but, 
according to Niooll, he was ‘ not oompamble 
to Sir John Nather [sio] in judgement nor 
actiouu’ (fi. p. 122). Li November 1666 he 
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was continued an extraordinary judge (ib. p. 
108). He died at Edinburgh, on 12 May 1067 
(LiLMOBT, Diary, p. 98). 

[The authorities mentioned in the tozt.1 
*’ T. K H. 

PEABSOH, ANTHONY (1028-1670 P), 
quaker, of Bamshaw Hall, West Auokland, 
JDurham, was probably born there in 1628. 


After a good education and some training in 
law, he beoame, in 1648, secretory to Sir 
Arthur Etesilrige [q. v.] He acted as clerk 
and registrar oi the committee for compound- 
ing from its appointment on 2 March 1649 
(Gal. State Papers, Comnuttee for Com- 
mvmding, pp. 812, 821). On 10 Fob. 1061-2 
Pearson was nominated by the committee 
sequestration commissioner for the county of 
Durham (ib. pp. 6 tl, 649). 

On the sale of bishops’ lands Pearson 

E urchased the manors of Aspatricke, Onm- 
srland (31 May 1660), and Marrowlee, 
NorthumWland (6 March 1653), with other 
delinquents’ estates belonging to Sir Thomas 
Biddml and the Marquis of Newcastle (Gal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, p. 2S0), but ho 
continued to reside at Bamsuaw. He was 
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Nayler [q. v.], the qiiakor, was tried before 
him there (SnwBT., Jlist. of the Pise, ^e. ii. 
482). Pearson appears to have regarded him 
as a dangerous fanatic (sea NAynuu, Works, 
pp. 11-16, and NionoLSOir and Bubns, IRsf. 
of Westmoreland, i. 637 seq.), but Fox, who 
had previously been to his house, made a 
better impression. So attracted was Pearson 
W the quaker's teaching that ho repaired to 
mvarthmorc Hall, and came under the strong 
personal influence of Margaret Fell [q. v.J 
and her daughters. In a letter to Alexander 
Parker [q. v.], dated 9 May 1668, he says he 
heard from her the truth of quakerism, which 
he had ‘ thought only the product of giddy 
brains ’ (Stoartkmore MSS.) Funraou and his 
wife afterwards accompaniedFoxto Bootle in 
Cumberland, and Pearson was thenceforth a 
devoted follower of Fox (at Journal, p. 100). 
On .8 Oct. Pearson wrote ’ An Address to the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land ’ (4to, no printer’s name or place), repre- 
senting in measured terms the unjust perse- 
cution of the qnakers. 

In the spring of 1664 he was in London, 
and there wrote ' Afew Words to allJudges, 
Justices, and Ministers of the Law in Eng- 
land,’ London, Gtiles Oalvort, 1664. On his 
eturn home he wrote to Fox, urging that 
' quakers should go to Loudon ‘ save in 
clear and pure movings of the Spirit, for 


there were many miAty in wisdt^"^ 
■weak ones would suffer the truth to^ 
trampled on.’ The same year he was sbm 
to Scotland as a commissioner for theadmw' 
stration of justice (Cal. State Panen 
1664, p. 12^). On 9 May 1666 /ea^C^ 
turned: to London, and began a systsmatk 
visitation of all law courts, to gather 
tion about tithes, and the treatment of tie 
qiiakers who declined to pay them (Baeolat 
Letters of Early Friends, pp. 81, 83, 84) Oii 
28 May he delivered to Cromwell nanars 


gatliered by 'Thomas Aldam [q. v.] and ini. 
self during a visit to most of lie TOineiml 


prisons in England as to the commitment 
(Smarthmore MSS.) Oromwell promised ta 
read the papers, but was evidently averse to 
the release of prisoners. Aldam was soon 
after imprisoned, and Pearson with great 
difficulty, and after ‘ seeing Ti-easuiy Barons 
of Exchequer and other great men about it ’ 
at last obtained, in a remarkable petsotml 
interview with Oromwell, a warrant for hii 
discharge under tho Protector’s own hand. 

This interview is related in a letter, dated 
18 July 1664, from Pearson to George Fox 
(ib.) On the previous Sunday, near sundown 
file PrnI octor was walking alone on the leads 
of the housetop, aflor his return from chapel. 
Hu led Pearson to a gallory, and 'km% 
asked me how I did, with his hat pulled o£’ 
The quaker remained covered, stood still, 
and gave him not a word. Fixing his eyes 
on Cromwell, Pearson fell into a trance, and 
at length began an impassioned and highly 
mystical harangue. 'iW late wars he de- 
scribed as a figure, not for the Protector's or 
any x>erson's interest, but for ' the seed’s sake.’ 
Oromwell had been raised up to throw down 
oppression, and was alone reeponsihls for the 
cruel persecution of the quakers. Oromw^’s 
wife and fifty or more ladies and gentlemen 
then coming in, Pearson ‘ cleared his oon- 
Ncience to them all;’ but the Protector now 
grow wenry, and bade them let him go, 
maintaining that ' tho light within was an 
unsafe guide, since it led the ranters and 
their followers into all manner of excesses.’ 
Pearson adds, ‘ 1 think he will never suffer 
me to see him again.’ 

Pearson’s well-ltnown work, ‘The great 
Case of Tythos truly stated, clearly opened, 
and fully resolved. By a Oountiw-man, 
A. P.,’ London, was published in 1667i The 
profaoo is addresseuto Ihe 'Oountrey-men, 
Farmers, and Husbandmen of England.’ A 
second edition was published in 1668; a 
third, corrected and amended, in 1669. An 
answer to this edition was published by Im- 
manuel Bourne [q. v.l On 22 June 1669 
he delivered, with Thomas Aldam, the 
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Tiwends^ Subscription against Tithes’ to par- 
Uament (BASOiAT.XaiSters, p. 7 IV He acted 
„= Mprt to the general meeting of Durham 
friends held on 1 Oot. 1669 (Letters, p. 


jU the Restoration Pearson’s loyalty was 
guspeeted. He was descrihod as ‘ the jirin- 
cipai quaker in the north, having meetings 
of at feast one hundred in his house almost 
every night, with two or three horse-loads of 
steene taiives and daggers concealed there ’ 
(Sist. M8S. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 93 a). He 
admitted to having stored the arms, but for 
the service of the king (Cal. State Papers, 
1661-2 p. 289). On 14 Dec. 1661 he was 
esaminedat Whitehall, and reported that he 
had lately been in Scotland by direction of 
Sir John Shaw and Sir Nicholaa Orisp, that 
he had not corresponded with any one there 
since the^toration, nor borne arms against 
the king. He was apprehended on 10 Jan. 
1662 for being in London contrary to the 
proclamation, hut released under a oertidcate 
of Sb Edward Nicholas [^. v.], secretory of 
state. Aderthis he appears to have renounced 
his qu^erism, in hie endeavour to stand well 
with the monarchy, going so for as to say that, 
^though he had ‘embraced the chimerical 
notions of those times and ran into excesses 
in his zeal for religion, he was still one of 
the best Mends to the king’s distressed ser- 
vants or to expelled ministers.’ He protested 
that he was won over to different opinions 
many years ago, ‘ when it was not seasonable 
to express them,’ by Sir William D’Aroy, and 
in proof of sincerity surrendered the delin- 
quents’ estates that he had bought (Zoo off.) 
He was further employed in Ediuhurgh by 
the government (cf. Cal. State Papers, 
1666-4, p. 191). 

In 1666 he was under-shoriff for the county 
of Durham, and high in favour with the 
bishop, John Oosin [q. v.], in whose nomina- 
tion the office was (ib. 1664-6, p. 482, and 
1666-6, p. 224). Pearson probably died at 
BfunshawHall in 1670. He appears to have 
been a man of many parts, and one who camo 
to the front in whatever he did, hut without 
much stability. 

He married some time before hlay 1662. 
A daughter Grace married Giles Chambers, 
and became a noted quaker minister travel- 
ling through England, Ireland, and Wales. 
She died in 1760^ aged between 00 and 100 
(Notes and Queries, let ser. xii. 620). 

Peaison’s work on tithes was reprinted, 
London and Dublin, 1730, and again in the 
same year (London, J. Sowle), with ‘an 
^endix thereto.’ To which is added a 
‘Defence of soma other Principles held by 
the People called Quakers .... By J, M.,’ 


i.e. Josiah Martin (q, v.] Another edition, 
with a new appendix, consisting of ‘ An Ac- 
count of Tithes, ’ by Thomas EUwood, Thomas 
Bennett, and others, was published London, 
Luke Hinde, 1764, 8vo, and reprinted as the 
seventh edition, 1762. Subs^nent editions 
have appeared, one ^ the Tract Associa- 
tion or the Society of Friends being dated 
1860. 

[Authorities quoted above ; Lilbums’s Just 
Bepioof to Haberdashers’ Hall, 1661, p. 6 ; .Tan- 
ney’s Hist of Friends, i. 162, 163 ; Fox’e Jour- 
nal (fol. ed.), pp. 66, 108, 109, 161, 181,182, 266, 
286, 466 ; Barolay’s Letters of Early Feieuds, 
pp. 31, 33, 34, 71, 202; Sewel’s Hist, of the 
Else, &c., od. 1884, i. 36, 66, 104, 240, ii. 431; 
Webb's FbIIb of Swarthmore, pp. 47, 69, 71, 81 ; 
Smith’s Ontaiogue; Wood's Athenm Oxen, iii, 
976; Col. StatePapers, Bom. 1664 p. 126, 1668-9 
p. 360, 1666-60 p. 127, 1661-2 pp. 177, 181, 
239, 244, 1683-4 p. 101, 1664-6, p. 482, 1666-6 
p. 224 ; Oommittoe for Compounding, pp. 201, 
641,679, 812, 821, 1730, Thurloe StatePapers, 
vi. 811. An autograph letter from Pearson is 
Addit. MS. 21426, fol. 178. Six letters ftrom 
him are in the Swnrthmore MSS. at Devonsbito 
House, and continual mention of him is to be 
found in the letters &om Thomss Willan and 
George Taylor of Hendiil, to Margaret Fell, in 
the same collection.] 0, F. S. 

PEABS01ir,OHAKLES HENRY (1830- 
1894), colonial minister and historian, born 
at Islington on 7 Sept. 1830, was fourth son 
of the Rev. John Norman Pearson fq. v.] 
His brother, Sir John Pearson the judge, 
is separately noticed, He was a quiet boy, 
and, his pareuts belonging to the evangelical 
party, he was when quite young accustomed 
to read many religious books. Having, 
until the age of twelve, been taught by his 
father, he was in 1848 sent to Ru^y sdiool, 
where he remained until May 1840. After 
being for a year with a private tutor, he 
entered King’s Oollege, London, in 1847, 
and that year obtained the prize for English 
poetry. At King’s College he was diligent, 
Wame a disciplo of Frederick Denison 
Maurice [q. v.], and highly valued the 1 eaeh- 
ing of Professor John Sherren Brewer [q. v.) 
Whilo acting as a special constable oiilO April 
1848, the day of the chartist demonstration, 
he contracted a ohiU, which brought on a long 
and severe illness and left permanent had 
efiecte on his constitution. He matriculated 
as a commoner finm Oriel College, Oxford, hi 
June 1849, obtained a soholarshi]) at Exeter 
Oollege the next year, and was in the first 
class in the lifsra hwmaniores examination in 
the Miohaelmosterm of 1862, He graduated 
B.A. in 1863, proceeding M.A. in 1866. From 
boyhoodhe knew French, and while an under- 
graduate he studied, in addition to his uni- 
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Tersity woii, Getman, of ■whicTi lie read muoli, 
Bohemian, Italian, and Swedish ; he belonged 
to a small society for intellectual discussion, 
which included some of the most promising 
among the younger members of the nnivor- 
sity, and he was president of the Union de- 
bating society. Intending to enter the medical 
profession, he read anatomy and physiology 
at Oxford for about two years after taldng ms 
dogbee, employing himself also in private 
tuition. In Blaster term 1864 he was elected 
afellowofOriel, ondsoon after, being attacked 
by pleurisy, gave up his intention of becoming 
a physician, on the advice of his doctors. In 
the following year he was appointed lecturer 
on English literature, and shortly afterwards 
professor of modern history at King’s Col- 
lege, London. lie obtained the prize for a 
poem on a sacred subject at Oxford in 1867 
with a poem on the death of Jacob, and 
about that time became a contributor to the 
‘ .Saturday Review.’ lie was editor of the 
hhort-lived ‘National Review’ in 1862-3. 
Believing that Ids religious opinions were 
not in mirmon^ with those Wd by tho 
authorities at King’s College, he proposed to 
the principal. Dr. Richard William Jelf 
[q.v.J, to resign his professorship without 
making tho caoao of his rusignatian public, 
hut was persuaded 1w Jelf to retain ofllce, 
and did so until 18mi. Eor several years 
ho travelled much in Europe, applying liim- 
self when abroad to tho study of foreign 
languages, and in 1866 visited Australia, 
and remained there about a year. Erom 
1869 to 1871 he lectured on modern history 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rinding that his eyesight was suffering, 
ho resolved to emigrate in 1871, and to 
engage in sheep-farming in South Australia. 
Hu landed in Australia in December, and 
his health was much strengthened by his 
new mode of life. On 6 Deo. 1 872 ha mar- 
ried, at Gawler, Edith Lucille, daughter of 
Philip Butlor of Tickford Abbey, Bucking- 
hamshire. About a year after his marriage 
ho gave up farming, and, leaving South 
Australia, become in 1874 lecturer on his- 
tory at the university of Melbourne. Tie 
resigned this post in 1876, and was appointed 
to the head-mastership of the Ladies* Presby- 
terian College, which ho resigned in 1877, on 
account of the dislike with which the patrons 
of the college regarded his advocacy of a 
policy with reference to the lond question 
contrary to their own {The Age, 4 June 
1894). He took a deep interest in the public 
affairs of tho colony ; from this time onwards 
rantributed freely to its newspapers ; and 
iu 1877 nnsnccessfully contested the ropra- 
seutatien of Boroondara in the liberal in- 


tha 


terest. Having boon appointed 
minister of education to inquhe into 7 
report on, the state of edueofion in Vic'tori 
and the best and most economical mode nf 
rendering it completely free, he drewMan 
exhaustive report, issued in the spriii of 

1878, advocating several changes of svto 
some of which have since been adopted 
this report, which involved much labour hi 
received a fee of 1,0001. He was in tk 
same year elected member of the lagislative 
assembly for Castlemaine. Headvomtedan 
advanced liberal policy, specially with temtd 
to a progressive taxation of landed estates 
Being chosen to accompany Mr. (afterweti' 
Sir) Graham Berry on his unsuccessful mis- 
sion to England to request the intervention 
of tho home government in a difficulty he- 
tween the houses of the legislature, he left 
Australia on 27 Deo. and returned in June 

1879, He was ro-elected for Cnstlemeine in 

1880, and was minister without portfolio in 
tho Berry administration from the August of 
that year until July 1881, when he was offered 
tha ogont-goneralship of Victoria | but the 
ministry being then on the point of hemg 
turned out, he did not think that it would he 
honourable to take the ollioe, and accordingly 
declined it. Ho was elected in 1883 forthe 
East Bourke boroughs, for which he sat until 
tlio general election in April 1892, when he 
did not contest the seat. On the formation 
of the QiUies and Deukin administration, in 
Eebruary 1886, ho bocame ministor of educa- 
tion, and held that ofllce until November 
18;)(). 


His official duties were congenial to him, 
and ho porformod them zealously, introducing 
many changes into tho system of education 
in the colony. Working in opposition to the 
general colonial tendency, he set himself to 
Boparato prima^ from secondary education, 
and to this end founded two hundred scholar- 
ships, admitting tho holders of them to pass 
from primary to high schools. He tried, 
though without success, to make the com- 
pulsory clauses of tho Education Act as 
operativo as like provisions in Switzerland, 
reduced the limit of compulsory attendance 
at school from fifteen to thirteen years at 
age, and the statutory amount of attend- 
ances from forty to thirty days a quarter. 
Ilo largely raised tho pay of certificate 
toachors, though he made some saving in 
that direction by employing teachers of in- 
ferior quality in very small schools. Be- 
lieving strongly in the importance of technical 
education^ ho jirocurod liberal endowment 
for teclmical schools, and inoreosed their 
number; and, having obtained the assistance 
of on expert from England, he reorganised 
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the teaching of drawing. _ Tie was a firm enemy, and that ha had raised the tone of 
suoporter of secular education as estnhlished debate in the house. Throughout his whole 
in tna colony, thinking it the only menns of career he showed a fine sense of honour, and 
^ming perfect fairness towards all religious was always ready to sacrifice hie personal 
denominations. Some parts of liis work as interests to what he believed to be right, 
minister are embodied in Ihe Act for Amend- He was an honorary LL.D. of the university 
• _ the Education Act, which ho succeeded of St. Andrews. 

in carrt ing through both the houses of the In addition to ‘Niilioual Life and Clia- 
ooloniii parliament in 188'J. At the time of raotor,' magazine articles, oontributiona to 
his resignation of offieo he was preparing a journalism, and the report already noticed, 
scheme for the abolition of the system of his published works are: 1. ‘Ilussia, by 
nayment by results. _ . . ^®cent Traveller,’ 1859, written after a 

attack of influenza with pneumonia in visit to that country in the previous year. 
1893 led to his roliromont from the assembly 2. ‘ The Early and Middle Ages of England,’ 
and to his return to England, where for a time 1861, a brightly written and interesting book, 
his health was restored. Owing to pecuniary though not fully represenling the then state 
losses he aoeeptod in 189.’! the post of par- of historical scholarship, and afterwards held 
manent seoretary to tho agont-general. ITe unsatisfactory by the author, who extensively 
contributed to soma English journiils, and in revised it, and republished it as the first vo- 
1893 published his ‘ National Life and Ohar lume of 3. ‘ The llistory of England during 
tttcter : a Forseaat,' which attracted genui'al the Early and Middle Ages,’ 1867, 2 vole., tho 
attention. In this book Pearson arrived at second volume of which continues the his- 
very pessimistio conclusions respecling tho toiw from the accession of John to the death 
fotureof mankind. Heprophesiodthatriumph of Edward I. This book was reviewed with 
ofstate socialism, Ihe auhsLitutioii of the state some bitLerness by E. A. Erooman in tho 
forthe ohiu'ch, the loosening of family bonds, ‘Fortnightly Review,’ 1868 (vol. ix. new sev. 
the tyranny of industrial organisations, and iii. pp. 397 sq[q.), though the value of the 
otherdevelopmonlsconsejiueut on thu growth second volume was aclmowledged by him as 
of modem democracy in highly civilised coun- well as by all ot hors. Pearson topliod to Free- 
tries. He pointed out that these develoii- man’s review, referring to other criticisms 
ments imply the decay of character, of in- which had appeared elsewhere anonymously, 
dependent genius, and of all that ie best and though coming, as he believed, from tlio same 
Eoweat i and ho argued that tho time will quarter, in a pamphlet entitled 4. ‘ A Short 
come when Europeans will And that the in- Answer to hfr. Freeman’s Strictures,’ &c. 
crease of tho black and yellow races will be 5. ‘ An Essay on tho Working of Australian 
60 far greater in proportion to tho white that Institutions’ in ‘Essays on Reform,’ 1807. 
Chinamen and lu^roes will beoomo mast erf III 0. ‘An Essay’ in ‘lissays on Woman’s 
factors in tho trade ond politics of the world. Work,' 1809. 7. ' Historic Maps of England 
A second edition appeared in I89d, and tho during the first Thirteen Oenturies,’ 1870, a 
recaption of the work hold out to its author work of much value. 8. ‘ English History 
thehopeof further literory success. Ho died in the Fourteenth Century,’ 1873, a hand- 
inLondon on 29May 1894, in his sixty-fourth ^ book. 9. 'AErief Statement of the Con- 
year, his wife and three daughters surviving | stitutional Question in Victoria ’ [1870 P^, a 
liim. Speeches wore made by the head of jiamphlet. 10. ‘ An English Grammar,’ with 
the government of Victoria and others in tho Prolsssor TI. A. Strong, published in Aus- 
assemhly on 6 Juno expressing the general iralia. Pearson also edited Blaanw’s [see 
rsKSt with which the news of his death Blaattw, WiiIiJAii Hmrax] ‘ Barons' War,’ 
h^ been received, and the high esteem fell 1871, and Thirteen Satires of Juvonal,’ with 
for him hymen of diflevont parties. In 180C Professor Strong, Oxford, 1887, 1892. 

^ widow was gi'untod a penaion of 100/. on pytennoll’s Diet, of Australian Biogr, ; Aga 
the civil list. , , ... (Melbourne), 4 and 6 June 1891; Argus (Mel- 

Peorsonwas a polished spenker, and his topruo), 2 June 1804; Wostmiustar Owotte, 
litersiy style was simple and graceful, j j-nna 1894, with ijortrait; Academy, 0 .Tune 
Though he was primarily a man of letters, igo*!; Sydney Mail, 10 .funo 1894, with portrait; 
he showed practical ability in public afiairs. privote information.] W, n. 

His convictions were strong, and he stated 

them couragoonsly and in forcible language, PBA.RS0N, EDWARD (1766-1811), 
yet he never spoke harshly of his opponents j theologian, was born at St. Georgejs Tomh- 
andoneofthe foremoet of thorn, in a speech landinNorwiohon26 Cot. 1760. His father, 
made in the legislative assembly on his death, Edward Pearson (d. 1786), who was descended 
dedeied that he had not left a poruoual from acollaterol urouch of thefomily oi Dr, 
TOA XY, B M 
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John Pearson [q.v.], bishop of Olieater, fol- Iiincoln’s Inn. In 1808, after the deSw 
lowed the business of a wool-staplor at Nor- Dr. Ellislon, he was elected master of Sidne*** 
wioh, but shortly after 1766 he removed lo Sussex College, and received by royal mar 
Tattingstone, SuiTollc, where he obtained the date the degree of D.D. In the same war 
post of aovernor of the local poorhouse. Ed- he was appointed vice-chancellor, and in 
ward, the eldest son, was educated at home, 1810 he was elected Christian advocate on 
and entered as sizar at Sidney-SuBsex College, the Hulsoan foundation; his ‘Hulscan !)», 
Gamhiidge, on 7 May 1 778. Ha attracted fence, consisting of an Essay on the Pre- 
the favourable notice of Dr. William Ellis- existence of Ohriet, a Sermon ontheTrinitv 
ton, the master; and the Eav. John Hay, and a Proposal _ respecting the Athananim 
the college tutor, who held the rectory of Pai.- Creed,’ was published the sameyear. Duum 
senham, Northamptonshire, soon appointed the later years of his life Pearson engagedm 
him his curate (26 April 1781). Pearson frequcut_ discussions with CharlsB Simeon 
was ordained by the bishop of Potarhorough whoso views ha attached in * Onutiona to 
on 26 Juno 1781. He came on! sixth senior » ■■■ - 

optime in the mathematical triiioa for 1782, 

proceeded to tlie degree of B.A. (M.A. 1786, jhteousness compared" 

B.D. 179^, and was elected fellow of Ms (1810). Pearson died of an apoplectic fit at 
college. Di 1786 ho obt amed the Norrisiaii his parsonage at Eompstone on 17 Aag. 1811. 
prize for an essay on ‘ Tho Qoodnesa of Godas Besides the above-mentioned worto,hispuls 
monifoated in the Mission of Josus Christ,’ licationa include nmnerqns Irncts, sermons 
Early in 1788 he became tutor of Sidney- and ‘ Prayers for Families,’ wliich went 
Sussex College, and at the same time under- through four editions. In 1797 ho married 
took tho curacy of Pampisford, about seven Susan, daughter of Eiohard Johnaon of Hea- 
miles from Oauihridgo. Ha had previously rietta Street, Oovont Garden, London, 
held curacies successively not only at Pas- [Gi-oon’sBiograplitcalMumoir, ISlD.raptiiited 
senham, but nlso at Cosgrove and at Strut- inNiehols’sLitorarylllustr.v.SB-giinnnt^Bnst 
ton. lie obtained fame as a jiroaohor, and Moiuoir, 18 16 _ (containing full biblioBiapky), 
published ill 1798 ‘Tliirleou Disoouiws to Eocoids of Sidnoy-Siisspx Collogo; Ghtadnati 
Academic Youth, delivetod at St, Mary’s, Cantabr. ; Ooul. Mug. 1811, pt. ii.p, 108, Brit, 
Cambridge,’ In 1796 ho loft Otimbi'idgo lo Mus. Out. ; Watt s Dibl. DrlU] 
become vicarofEompstouo,Nollmghamshiro, PEAESONjOEOEGE (1761-1828), phy. 

and theucofortb look a proimnont position sician and chemist, son of John Penioo^M 
as a controversialist, lu 1 800 he published apothecary, aud grandson ol’NatllanaalPeB^ 
a searching criticism of Dr. Paley’s system, sou, vicar of Rf iiinton, was horn at Eother- 
entitled ‘ JRamarka on tho Theory of Morals,’ liam in 1761 . He studied medieme in Edin- 
whioh was followed in 1801 by ‘ Annototions 1 jurgh, and bocamo the pupil of Joseph Black 
on the Practical Port of Dr. I’lilcy’s Work.’ [q. v.] the ckomist. tu 1773 k obtained 
jHe next attacked tke writings in defence of tho degree of M.D, with a thesie ‘De Potre- 
juatifioationbyfaithpuhlishoaby John Over- dine,’ In 1774 he removed to London, and 
ton (1763-1838) fq.v.] Of Ilia tracts on this studied at R I, Thomas’s Hospital. Inlffn 
subject the most important is * Uomarks on ho travellod through France, Germany, and 
the Controversy aubsisting, or smiposed to Holland, returning to England in 1777, and 
subsist, between tlioAnniniauandUalvinistIc settling in Donraslor, where ho becameinti- 
Miniators of tho Church of England’ (June malo with tho actor John Philip Kembb 
1802), _ (_q. V.] During his six years’ stay in Don- 

In May 1806 Penrson proposed, in the castor be made his remarhahlB'Obieivations 
' Orthodox Ohiu'chmau’sMogazino,’ the fonn- and ISxperimonts . . . [on] the Springs of 
dation of ‘ a ritual profosaorahip in divinity ’ Buxton,’ London, 2 vols. 1784. lie showed 
at Oamhridgo, Spoucor Porcovul, thon clinn- that the gas rising from Ihe springs was 
cellor of the exchequer, approvod tho Bcliomo, nitrogou. He was admitted L.E.O.P. on 
and oiFured to guaront ce the exponsca for five 26 .luno 1784, and become on 28 Feb, 1787 
yeans; but tho academic authorities refused physician to »l. Goorge’s Hospital, where he 
to adopt it. Poai'Bon was o strong advocate locturcd on ‘chemistry, materia medica, and 
of Perceval’s consorvalive policy in church the practice of physic,’ 
matters, and issued, among other tracts in lMwaBelectedF.E,S.onSO Juuel791,and 
this connection, ‘ Eomarks on tho Dangiu's wos for many years a member of the counoil. 
which llu'oalentheEstnhliahcdEeligion, ond In 1706, when his name appearsinthe ‘last 
tho Means of Averting Thom ’ (1 808). of tho Members of the Boara of Agrieultnre,' 

In 1807 Ponrsou wos appointed by Per- ho lived in Leicester Square. Pearsonandhis 
coval’s inlevost Worburloiiian lootiiror at colleague Woodville were omong the first to 
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value of the disooveiy of vacoi- 

S5lfid^“dJenner(1749-1823)[q.v.], 

and W9M indesd, the first to make experiments 
“ large scale in this matter. Soon after 


Tjnji^lrst publications they vaeoinatedieO 
mtients, and subsequently inoculated sixty 
L amallpox, of -whom none took the 
disease (20 Jan. to 17 March 1709). Some 
of these experiments seem, however) to have 
bean vitiated by the introduction of small- 
Dox virus into the lymph. Pearson sent out 
fetters to doctors in England and abroad 
with regard to his work j and, in spite of the 
continental war, oorrespondenee on vacci- 
nation was permitted between him and 
medical men in Pi-ance and Italy (Gent. 
Hag.) On 2 Dec. 1709 a vaccine pock in- 
stitution, which became the official institu- 
tion for the army and navy, was established 
by his efforts at 6 Golden Square. lie had 
not informed Jenner of his plan, though he 
eventually offered him the post of extra 
corre^onoing physician, on honour promptly 
defined, Jenner was now persuaded by 
bis friends to come to London, and induced 
the Duke of York and Lord Egramont to 
withdraw their support from Pearson's in- 
ahtution. When .Tanner was rewarded for 
hia services by parliament, the claims of 
Pearson and Woodvillo were ignored, and 
the former at once published an 'Examina- 
tion of the Keport ... on the Claims of 
Bemuneration for the Vaccine Poelt Inocu- 
lation’ (1802), a violent but able and im- 
portant polemic against Jenner, whom he 
now took every opportunity to denounce. 
Jenner wisely made no reply. "While Poor- 
son was evidently anxious for on imduc 
share of credit in the matter, his claims 
hoth as a critic and a populariser of vacci- 
nation ore undeniable. His_ objection to 
Jenner’s term, ‘Vorioln Vacoinoe,’ and the 
identffication of cowpox with smallpox which 
it involves, and also to Jeimei’e identification 
(rf cowpox with the ' grease’ of horses, have 
been sustained by suhsequent research (see 
Chauveau and others, quoted in Csook- 
ssiiii^aSMtory, &c. pp. S02-6). Later, Peaiv 
son seems to have lost faith in vaccination 
(BAiKar,Xifij of Jeimer, ii. 869). 

Feamon was intimate with Horne Tooke 
and Sir F. Burdett, but took no part in 
politics. He was physioian to the Duke of 
York’s household. lie died from an acci- 
dental fall at his house in Hanover Square, 
on 9 N"ov. 1828. He left two daughters. 

Pearson was ‘ a disinterested mend, and 
a good-hnmonred ond jocose companion.’ 
As a pactitionei he was ‘judicious rather 
than strikingly original’ (MxrirK). As a 
lecturer he was 'distmct, comprehensive, 


Pearson 

argumentative, witty, and even eloquent.’ 
It is as a chemist, and as an early advocate 
of vaccination, that he will he remembered. 
He was one of the first Englishmen to wel- 
come the theories of Lavoisier, and did much 
to spread them in England by translating in 
1794 the ‘Nomenclature Ghimique,’ in which 
he Biihstituted, without acknowledging the 
source, Chaptni’s name ‘nil rogoii’ for ‘ azote.’ 
As on experimenter he was methodical, in- 
genious, and trustworthy. Hisoritical power 
IB best ilLustratod in the memoir ‘On the 
Nature of Gas produced by passing an Elec- 
tric Dischoige through Water’ (I^cholson’a 
‘Journal,’ 1707, ahatraclod in Anmles de 
Chimie, xxrii. 61). Among his most im- 
portant ohemical papers are those on the 
compositiou of carhonic acid, an extension 
of the work of Smithson Tennant [q. v.], 
which led Pearson to the discovery of eidcium 
phosphide; on woolz, an excellent account of 
the properties of iron and steel ; and on 
urinary concretions, including a chemical de- 
scription of uric acid (a term invented by 
Pearson), which was criticised by Eouroroy 
in ‘ Annales de Ohimie,’ xxvii. 225. 

{ Gent. Mag. vol, xoviii.pt. ii.p. 649 (1828) and 
, xeix. pt. i. p, 129 (1829) ; Fantbeon of the 
Age, 2nd edit, iii. 107 ; Bose’s Biogi. Diet, ; 
Mmik’s Coll, of Pbys. j Boron’s life of 
Jennor, i. 312, 319, ii. 32, 369; Watt's BibI, 
Bnt.; Ciookshank’s Hist, and Pathology of 
Vacoinolion, i. 802-5, vol. ii . ; Thorpe’e Diet, of 
Applied Chemistry (Lac-Bye); Percy’s Iron and 
Steel (1864), p. 776 ; lotUom’s Observations on 
the Cowpock, 2nd edit. 1801, gives silhouetts; 
Oroighton’s Epidemics in Great Britain, ii. 663 
(1894); Scudamore’s Treatise ... on Mineral 
WaloiB, 2udedit.p.l2 (1833); Bonaldson's Agri- 
cultural Biography; Diet of Living Authors, 
1816; Wiogleb’s Goschiebte dsr Chsmie, ii, 
449, 488 ; Gmdin’s Gesch der Chemie, passim; 
Eopp’a Gosob. dor Chemie, passim; Obsorva- 
tions on Dr, Pearson’s Examination of the Be- 
porl, &c., by T. Creasoi (1808), Boyal Sooioty’s 
Catalogue.] P. J, H. 

PEARSON, IIUGHNIOHOLAS (1770- 
1866), dean of Salisbur;^ only son of Hugh 
Foorson, was horn at L^mington, Hanm- 
shire, in 1776, and matriculated from St, 
JoWb OoUoqo, Oxford, on 16 July 1796. 
He graduated B.A. in 1800, M.A. in 1803, 
and D.D. as ‘grand compounder’ in 1831. 
Ho gained in 1807 the prize of 600/, offered 
"by Claudius Buchanan [g. v.] for the best 
essay on missions in Asia, and printed his 
work intho following year at the university 
press undor the title ‘ A Dissertation on the 
Propagation of Ohristiauity in Asia,’ Oxford, 
4to, The interest thus aroused in Ohristm 
missionary enterprise in Asia prompted him 
* B b2 
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to niidei'take in 1817 kis ‘ Memoirs of tlie Life 
and Writings oftlie Rev. Claudius Buclianau’ 
(2 vols. Oxford, 8yo ; anotiier edition, Phila- 
delpliia), 1710011 lie dedicated to W illiam Wil- 
berforee ; and in 188 1 a biography of greater 
interest, namely, ‘Memoirs of the Life and 
Correspondence of the Rev. Christian Preda- 
riolc Swartz, to which is prefixed a Sbetoh of 
the History of Christianity in India.’ This 
reached a third edition in 1839, and was 
translated into German by 0. P. Blumhardt, 
Basel, 1840. Poarsonwas in 1822 ap^inled 
vicar of St. Helen's, Abingdon, with Radley 
and Drayton chapelries, and in 1823 ho ex- 
changed to the deanery of Salisbury and was 
made a domestic chaplain to George IV. He 
resigned his deanery in 1840, and died at Son- 
ning in Borlcshire on 17 Nov. ISSO. Dur- 
ing the last years of his life he resided mainly 
with his fourth son, Hugh [sec below]. 

The dean's eldest son, Ouani.iiiBBironAH'Ast 
PnABSON (1807-1881), born in 1807 at Ebn- 
don,Warwiolsshiro, ^'aduatedB. A. from Oriel 
College, Oxford, wim a second class in litertB 
humaniorea in 1828, He t ook orders in 1830, 
and, in November 1838, exchanged to the 
rectory of Knobworih, Ilertfordshire, whore 
ho became intimat o with the first Lord Lyt ton. 
Besides a paper on ‘Hymns and Hynin- 
writors,’ contributed to ' Oxford Essay.s ibr 
1868,* and ‘ Latin Translations of English 
H3nnn8’ (1802), ho published ‘Sequences 
from the Sarum Missal, with English Ti'ans- 
lations’ (London, 1871), and ‘A Lost Chap- 
ter in the History of Bath’ (Bath, 1877\ 
His translations and pai'aplirases of hymns, 
based upon the best Latin models, are com- 
mended by Dr, Julian for their gracefulness. 
He died at Bath on 7 Jan. 1881 (Mosa.ttv, 
Meminisceiieea, i. 168 j Tivies, 10 Jan. 1881 ; 
Cfuardian, 12 Jon. 1881). 

The dean’s second son, William Honloy 
Pearson (1813-1883), assumed in 18GB Uio 
additional name of Jervis [^soo Jjibvib, Wijd- 
LiAK HDKiiHv Pbabsoit-], Another son, 
Henry Hugo, who changed lus surname to 
Pierson, is also soparatoly noticed. 

The dean’s fomth son, Huou: Puabson 
(1817-1882), canon of Windsor, horn on 
26 June 1817, graduated M.A. from Balliol 
College, Oxford, iu 1841, and was in the 
same year appointed vicar of Sounhig in 
Berkshire, a meferment which he hold until 
his death. He was rural dean of Henley- 
on-Thomes from 1604 to 1874, and of ilon- 
ningfr'om 1874 to L876f ho was appointed 
chaplain to the bishop of Manchester in 
1870, was created a canon of Windsor in 
1876, and, upon Doan Stanley’s death hri 
1881, succeeded him in the post of deputy- 
olei'k of the closet to the queon. By nature 


excessively retiring, and undog^rtiTtlTir 
extreme limits of latitudinariimmn a * 
Poai-son was a notable figure within T 
church; while, outside it, his cliaweteren 
deared him to people of every rank inR 
Ho was an excellent preaohei-, butwoaldZt 
allow his sermons to be printed; andthoZ 
ho had an extraordinary knowledge of Lt 
rature, he never dreamed for a moment a 
becoming an author. His friendships amoM 
persons of ommenoo were many and amJ? 
hut the altnohincnt of his life was that to 
Doan Stanl ey, wit h whom his friendslup eoZ 
muiicedfr-om the days that they were under 
gradiiotes togelhor in 1836. Hefreqnentlv 
accompanied Stanley abroad, and was with 
him in Italy just befoM his marriage and 
his docisioii to accept the deanery of West* 
minster in 1803 ; he was present at Stanlei’I 
deathbed on 18 July 1881. He declined an 
invitation to siiccui'il Stanley in the deanery 
at Westminster, on theground thathewiahed 
to remain what he had always been— a pn- 
vut a person. lie died, uumamed, on 13 April 
1882, ond at his funeral in Sonning chimh 
on 18 April, Lord-ohief-justice Coleridge’ 
Mnlthow Arnold, Boniamin Jowstt, Join 
Walter, and Professor Goldwin Smith were 
ainnng the principal mourners. A memorial 
was cvi'otod in Sonning church, which had 
been finely restored 111 rough his inetrumen- 
talily (Times, 16 and 19 April and26 Ikv 
1882 j Guardian, 20 April 1882 ; Pbothbho, 
Life of Stanley, i. 218, 280, 301, 800, 422, 
000, n. 46, 183, 187, 146, 882, 407, C71). 


f Jones’s Pttsli Ecclosiie Ssriebprionsis, p, 32Sj 
Poalor’s Alumni Oxon, 1716-1880, bent, Kag, 
1860, ii. 776 ; Animal Eogietor, IStO p, 279 
(the uuiiio is horo given ‘Poareun’), 1882 p. 
120; Darling's Riicyel, Ribl. ; Timas, 24 Nov. 
1860; Salisbury and Winebostor Journal, 22 Nov. 
1860; Bril. Mils. CaU] T. 3. 


PEARSON, JAMES (d. 1806), glass* 
paiutor, was a native of Dublin, but was 
trained as an artist in Bristol, He had a 
largo praotice as a glass-painter, and intra- 
diicod some improvements into the colonnng 
of glass. I’oai'son executod on glass, in 177U, 
‘ Christ and tho Pour Evnn^lists’ forBiase- 
noHU Oolloge, Oxford, and ‘The BrasenSe^ 
pent,’ from the designs of J. H. Mortimer, 
k.A., for tho oast window of Safiahniy 
Cathedral, inserted at tiie expense of the 
Earl of Radnor. lie was assisted in Ms woric 
by his wifo, EawNOTON MAHOAunt Plaeboh 
(d, 1823), daughter of Samuel Paterson the 
aiictionocr, who sold the first ooUeotionof 


and they together copied some of the paint- 
ings by the old mostors, such as ‘ The Saliito- 
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w Carlo Maratti, ‘ The Temptation of 
St. Anthony’ hy Toniore, &c., -whicli they 
transfened to glass. A copy of Giiido’s < Au- 
.1 w Mr. and Mrs. Pearson is m the col- 
lection of the Duke of Norfolk at Arundel 
Oestle. A collection of small paintings on 
ffk’s, eseeuted by Mr. and Mrs. Pearson 
mniointly, wos sold by auction in 1797. 
Speoimens of Pearson’s work are to be seen 
in the churches of St. Botolph, Alder^ato, 
and St. Giles’s, Oripplegnte ; and also in the 
pariah churches of Battersea and ‘Wands- 
worth. Pearson died in 1806. Mrs. Pear- 
son eseeated two sets of copies &om Baphael’s 
cartoons, one pm-chased by the Marquis of 
lansdoTvne, end the other by Sir Gregory 
Pagfr-Tumer, hart. While she was making 
a third copy, a too close a;mlication to her 
ait brought on an illness or which she died 
on 14 Fsh. 1823. Mr. and Mrs. Pearson ex- 
hibited paintings at the Society of Artists’ 
exhibitions in 1776, 1776, and 1777, and 
were then residing in Church Street, St. 
John’s, ‘Westminster. 

» vo'a Diet, of Artists, Winston’sMo- 
is Art of Glass-Pain ting; Dahmvdy's 
AnecdotCB of the Arts in England ; Smith's Anti- 
qmtiesof 'WeetniinBter ; Notes and Q,uoiios, 6th 
sei. zii. 2d6 ] L. 0. 


PEARSON, JOHN (1618-1080), bishop 
of Oheater, was horn at Groat Snoring in 
Norfolk on 28 Fab. 1612-13, and was bip- 
tisedon 12 March. His father, Robort Peon- 
son, Person, or Pierson, a native of Whin- 
fell, near Kendal, entered at Queens’ Ool- 
'ege, Gombridge, as a sizar in 1687, and was 
deoted fallow in 1602. Tn 1607 he was 
presented to tho rectory of North Cveake in 
Norfolk, and in 1610 to the neighbouring reo- 
toiy of Great Snoring. Biehop John J^on 
[q.T.1 appointed him archdeacon of SuFoIk 
on 6 Oct. 1613. That offico he retained till 
his death in 1639, zealously aiding Bishops 
‘Wien and Montague in their oufoicement 
of eccleaiastical oiuor in tho diocese. Arch- 
deacon Pearson married Joajina, daughter 
of Ihohard 'Faughan [q. T.], sucoesaively 
bishop of Bangor, Obostcr, and London, by 
whom he had a largo family. 

John, the oldest child, seems to have re- 
ceived his early training under his fotlior's 
eye. In after life he ‘took occasion vory 
often and publicly to bless God that ho 
was bom and brod in n family in which God 
was worshipped doily’ (Wiisos, PdrocMalia). 
From 1623 till 16!31 he woe at Eton, Sir 
Henry Wotton [q, v.] was provost, and John 
Hales (1684-1666) [q. v.J was ono of tlio 
fellows, and while at Eton Pearson was thus 
able to loy the foundation of the orudition 


which distinguished him in an age of great 
scholars. One of bis school contemporaries 
alleges that he spent aU his money in books, 
and scarcely allowed himeelf natural rest, so 
intent was he in tlie acquisition of learning. 
Before he left school ho had iwid many of 
the Greek and Latin fathers, and other books 
outside the ordinoiy study of schoolboys, 
Pearson’s latitude to Eton found expression 
in his ‘‘SondiciiB Ignationm’ (cui ego lite- 
rarum primitias dehoo). 

He was admitted at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, on 10 June 1631 ; but, within a 
year, in April 1632, ho was ejected scholar 
of King’s. Here be was made fellow in 
1684, graduated B.A. in 1636, and M.A. in 
1039. In the last year ho took holy orders. 

Pearson’s earliest extant literary produc- 
tion are some Latin verses, composed in 
1682, on the kiug’s recovery &om smallpox 
(‘ Anthologia Cantahrigiensis in Exantue- 
mnla Regia’). A few years later he wrote 
other verses to commemorate the death of 
Edward King (1612-1637) [q. v.], thoLy cidas 
of Milton’s elegy, who was drowned on the 
passage to Ireland on 10 Aug, 1637 (‘ Juata 
Edovardo King, naufiago ab amicis mooren- 
tibus, amoris et Mm'as Cantabi.’, 1038, 
p. 14). Pearson’s verses, while displaying 
accural 0 scholarship, ore quite destitute of 
poetic firo. 

In 1040 Peui-bou paid his first fruits for 
the prebend of Netberhoven in Iho cathedral 
of Salisbury, to which he had been collated 
by bis father’s fiiond, Bishoji John Davenont 
[q.v.] IIo thereupon resigned his fellow- 
ship on 2 Ang. 10 10, though he continued to 
reside at King’s as a fellow-commoner. In 
tho same year he wos appointed chaplain to 
Lord-keeper Finch [eee Finon, Sir John, 
Babon Finou 01 FoEBWion], but thot unfor- 
tunate statesman went into exile before the 
end of the year. Tho loss of his chaplaincy 
was in some degree made up to Pearson by 
his presonlation to the rectory of Thormgton 
in Suffolk on 27 Got. 1640. 

Tn tho troubled years which ensued Pear- 
son cannot haro resided muoh at Thoring- 
ton. IIo certainly spent a portion of his 
time at Cambridge up to 1643. In that 
year, just before the oponing of the 'West- 
mhisler Assembly, ho preached a remarkablo 
uinversity sermon on ‘The Excellent of 
Forms of Prnyor,’ He boldly declared his 
theological and political views, and with 
undisguised passion — from which his other 
pulilishod writings arewhollyfreo — ^lamented 
tlio risk to which the cherished institutions 
of the church wore being sul^'eoted^ by men 
who had Ettlo regard for learning and 
tradition, 
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Su'bsemaenlly Pearson joined the last rem- 
nant of Charles I’s party in the west, acting 
06 chaplain in 1646 to Gioring’s forces at 
Exeter (SiinEMA.N, Hist. MS, Coll, Jesu, 
Cantahr, p. 407). On the collapse of the 
royoT cause ho withdrew to Londom where 
he seems to have remained till the Iteslora- 
tion, devoting the greater port of his time to 
his studies. He had lost the revenue of his 
prebend as early as 1642, and had resigned 
or been deprived of his rectory four years 
later ; but the possession of a sm all patrimony 
in Norfolk freed him from extreme privations, 
and enabled him to maintain two younger 
brothers at Eton. Moreover, patrons gavo 
him pecuniary assistance. He is said 1 0 have 
been for a time ohaplnin to Sir Itobcrt, the 
eldest son of Sir Edward Coke, and subae- 
guently to George, lord Ilerkeley, and his son 
of the same name and tide, afterwards first 
Earl of Berkeley. In 1064 ho accep^tod an 
invitation from the inhabitants of St. Olo- 
mont’s, Eastcheap, to deliver a weekly ser- 
mon in their parish chureh. This he appears 
to have regularly continued up to the Re- 
storation, witliout receiving any pecuniary 
recompense. It was at St. Clement’s that 
he xii^eached in substance the scries of dis- 
corirscs which ho publishod in 1660 under 
(lie title of ‘An Exposition of iho Creed,’ 
a work which is, within its limits, the most 

S erfeot and complete TOoduction of English 
ogmatio theology. Evelyn writes in his 
‘Diary,’ 16 April 1066; ‘In the afternoon 
Mr. Pierson (since bishop of Chester) preaolied 
at East Cheap, but was disturbed by an 
alarm of fire, which about this time was very 
frequent in the city.’ 

While debarred from the full e.vercise of 
his ministry, Pearson defended the church 
with his pen against both Romanist and 
puritan assailant s. In a proface to Lord Eallc- 
land’s ‘ Infallibility of the Chureh of Romo,’ 
he pointed out some singular admissions 
made by Hugh Paulinus Cresay [q.v.], a recent 
convert to tho Roman cathohe communion ; 
and in 1649 he published a short tract, en- 
titled ‘ Christ’s Birth not mistimed,’ in refu- 
tation of an attempt made by some of the 
chiu'ch’s opponents to lliiw discredit on the 
calculation by which Christ’s nativity is oh- 
Borvod on 26 Doe. (but of. IIthaiuth, Collect. 
iii. 443j Notes and Queries, 8th sor. viii.444). 
He also interested himself in promoting the 
polyglot Bible, which appeared in 1664-7, 
under tho editorship of Brian Walton [q. v.J 
(see EvBLVir, Diary, 22 Nov. 1062). R, does 
not, however, appear that Pearson hnd any 
literary shore in this undertaking, lie only 
gave or obtained for it pecuniary aid. 
Pearson’s reputation as a scholar was soon 


established, and his oommendation^J^rr~ 
sidered sufliciont evidence of the value T" 
work. Prefaces by him were publishedw th 
Meric Oasttubon’s edition of 
Stokes’s ‘ Eimlioalion of the Minor 
phets,’ and John Hales’s 
1667 Pearson, with his friondPetet G^ninS 
|A. v.], engaged in a conference with 
Roman catholics on the queatlon whetW 
England or Rome won ^iJlty of schism a 
the Refoimation. A garbled aoeonnt of this 
controversy, undoi- the title of ‘Schism 
Unmaakt,’ oppeared in the following year 

After tho Restoration, Pearson was col 
latod by Juxon to tho rectory of St. ChriJ 
tmihor-le-Stocks in the city of London on 
17 Aug. 1660, and in the same month Bishoo 
Wren made him n prohenJaiy of Ely. Qn 

26 Sexil. Brian Duppa, bishop of ■Winchester 

conferred upon him tho arohdeaconry of 
Sunny, which ho retained till his dath. 
About this time he proceeded to the degree 
of D.D., and was aiipointed a royal ekap^ 
and on 00 Nov. ho received from the p£;ron’ 
Bishop Wrm, the maatorship of Jeans Col- 
lugo, Cambrklge. 

In February 1601 Pearson was one of tho 
Lent preachers at court, and three rannM.i, 
later one of the posers at the annual exami- 
nation of the Wostminsler scholars (Evrow, 
Diary, 18_May). In the spring and sum- 
mer of this year he took an active part in 
the Savoy conference, where his courtesyand 
forbearance won tho respect of his oppo- 
nents. lie was tho only champion of episco- 
pacy whom Baxter notices favourably, ‘Dr. 
Pierson,’ he says, ‘ was their true logician 
and disputant. . . . lie disputed accuratdy, 
soberly, and calmly, being but once in any 
passion, breeding in us a great respect for 
him, and n persuusion that if he had been 
iiidopondeiit he would have been for pence, 
and that if all were in his power it woidd 
have gone well.’ 

Pearson sat in tho convocation which met 
in Moy 1661, when ho was chosen, with John 
Earle, to suporintond a version into Latin 
of the amondod Book of Ooiumon Prayer; 
ho also took port in drawing up the service 
for 29 May, and the prayer for parliament, 
and was one of throe to whom the revision 
of all tho additions and amundmonts of the 
prayor-book was oommitted prior to its 
ocuejilalion by both houses. By order of 
the impor huiiso ho jirepiirod in 1604 a Latin 
nud Greek grammar to bo used in all the 
Bchnols of ]&gland. 

Moonwhilc, in Juno 1601, he succeeded 
Gunning as Margaret professor of theolo^ 
at Oambridgo, and hereupon he resigned his 
Stoll at Salisbury and his London living. 
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As orofessoT he e* delivered an im- ferred. The testimony of Laurence Eoliard, 
noitwt series of lectures ‘ On the Being that ‘ he filled the biehopric of Chester with 
md Attributes of God,’ forming the first great honour and reputation,’ is probably 
nortion of a aoholastio treatise on the ohief entirely true. During his episcopate he con- 
Wds of Christian theology. A later course tinued to employ the hours spared fbom 
of lectures was on the Acts of the Apostles, public duties iu the service of sacred l^avu- 
On the appointment of Hem-y Feme [q.v,] mg. The fruit of those labours was dis- 
to the bishopric of Chester, Pearson was played in the ' Annales Oyprionici,’ prefixed 
ohosen to succeed him ae master of Trinity to Bishop Fell’s edition of St. Cyprian, which 
College 14 April 1663. This position, which appeared in 1682, and iu two dissertations 
ho probably owed to the discernment of on the ‘Succession and Times of the first 
Clarradon, he held for nearly eleven yoars. Bishops of Home,’ which were not published 
He proved a popular ruler, and diiring his till after his death. 

roign the college was free from all intestine Pearson died at Chester on 16 July 1686. 
divisions and disorders, bub he probably de- The common report that he was disqualified 
fsrred too much to the eeniors ( Jnnn, Bentley, &om all public eervice by his infirmities, and 
p. 93). H® fltiuly resisted, however, an at- especially by a total loss of memory, for 
tempt' of tbe crown to encroach upon the some years before his death is groundless, 
rightsof the master and fellows in the exer- lie held an ordination service so late as 
cite of their patronage. 31 Dec. 1681, and six months later he added 

In 1667 Pearson was elected a fellow of to his will a codicil which showed him in 
the newly founded Ro^al Society, though he full poeeession of hie mental faculties. In 
seems to have shared little in its proceedings, the last year of his life he certainly suiFered 
In tbe same year he pronounced a noble from decay of mind as well as body; and 
oration at the Aineral of his friend and patron Henry Dodwell has left an aflecting account 
Bishop Wren. of t he great scholar, led by his nurse, stretch- 

Bunng bis stay at Trinity, Pearson made iug bis hands to his books, and crying ' 0 sad, 
several important oontributions to loarnina. whose books are all these 1 ’ (BBynans, ifa- 
In 1664 he wrote a nrofaoo to Mfinagffs stituia, i. 68). 

edition of ‘Diogenes Laorlius/ und in the Tho bishop's body was laid in his cathe- 
fijllowiiig vear he ^irofixed a critical essay to dral at the cast and of the choir, bat no 
a Oambriuge edition of the ‘ Beptuagint,’ monument was raised to his memory tiU 
Bat the great work which empmed his 1800, when a stalely tomb, designed by Sir 
learned leism'e was his ‘ Yindicim HTpistola- A. Blomfleld, Avas placed in the north tran- 
rum S. Ignatik’ on which, with his ‘ Expo- sept, at the expense of admirers of Pearson 
sition of the Creed,’ hie reputation mainly both in Clreat Britain and America [How- 
rests. This profoundly Icornod work ap- SON, I£a7idbook to Chestar Cathedral), 
peaied in 1672, tho last year of his residence It seems all hut certain that Pearson died 
at Cambridge. unmarried. Tho only reforence to a wife 

Early in the following year (9 Feb. 1673) occurs in o repoi'lecl conveipation with a 
Pearten was consecrated bishop of Cheater, nonagenarion fellow of Trinity, in which 
in tbe place of John Williina [q.v.] His either the old man’s memory or the re- 
elevation to the opisoopate had boon long porter’s statement appears to nave been at 
delayedbytheinfiueucoortheCabalmiuistry: limit. 

but Archbishop Sheldon at length succeeded Pearson was a man of spotless life and of 
in bringing about the well-earned promo- an excellent temper. Bis equanimity ner- 
tion. Pearson look little or no port in state plexod his nonconformist opponents. Tkia 
affairs, and seems to hare resided seldom in absence of passion^ while it proved a most 
London, spending most of his time in his valuable quality :n controversy, rendered 
diocese, either at Chester or Wigan, tho him ‘more instructive than affective’ as a 
rectory of wliioh town he held »’« aonmen^ pMacher. Peaison strongly siipporled Ike 
dam. He occasionally preached at 'White- Bostoration settlement of the churd>, and 
ball, but there is only one of his sormons would give no support to any schemes of 
estont preached after he became a bishop, comprehonsion whum did not insist on uni- 
Bumet asserts that ‘ ho was not active m formity. 

his diocese but too remiss and easy in his Among Englishmen of tlie seventeenth 
episcopal funotions ; and was a much better century, Pearson was prohahlj the ablest 
divine than bishop.’ This charge is not borne scholar and syslomatio tlieologian. Burnet 
out by facts. The act-hooks of tho diocose pronounces him ‘ in all respects the greatest 
prove his painstaking coi'o, and he was cor- divine of the ago,’ Mdnoge ‘le plus savaut 
taiuly Aviso in the woioo of those he pre- dos Anglais,’ and Bentley writes of ‘ tbe 
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most excollont Bishop Poarson, tlia very bast laiown being those of Batil EmTh 
dust of whose writings is gold ’ (JDiaset'ta- Oharles Buruoy, and 0. Bradley. There 
on PAatow^p. 424-6, ed. lOOOY ‘Pro- also several analyses, that by’^VilliamB' 
bably no other HSiglisliman,’ snjs Archdea- Mill (London, 1848) bemg a masterly e”’ 
con Oheetham, ‘few of any nation, had the formonco. The ‘Exposition’ has been tra 
same aeourate knowledge of onliqnity which lated into many languages; a Latin 10 *" 
Pearson possessed, and the same power of sion, by S. J. Arnold, appeared as onri- I" 
using it with skill and judgment. Jfhehnd 1691. ^ 

not been a theologian,' he might have been The other groat work of Pearson tha 
known simply as the best English scholar be- ‘Vindioiie Epistolarum S. Ignatii,' 
foraBenlley; he was a theologian, but ha was elaborat e answer to Bailie’s attach on the 
none the leas a great scholar. . . _. _No Eng- authenticity of the letters ascribed to Ism. 
lish theologian has less chiiiii to originality or tius of Antioch. _ It was probably Peatso^j 
imagination ; he proceeds always iijjon autho- veneration for episcopacy which induoedhim 
rities, and his distinctive shill is in the dis- to undertake this work. The letters every- 
crimination and use of authorities.’ whore rocognised it ns an institutiqn esaeM 

The ‘ Exposition of the Creed,’ on which tial to the completeness of a ohurcli, and if 
Pearson’s reputation still mainly rest a, has tlmir early date could he proved, tie oppo- 
long been n standard book inl'lngliah divinity, nentsof npiscopnoy recognised the nntenaLle- 
It has won the highest praise, not only from ness of their position. DaillS therefore 
Aiigliean theologians, but from such men ns sought to show that all the so-called Ipa- 
Dr. .lolmaon. Dean Milmnn, and llallam. tinn writings wero not much earlier than 
Tho Inst-niontionod writer says ; ‘ It expands Const aiitine. On this point Pearson gained 
heyoud tho literal purport of tho Oreod an easy victory ovor him, and went a great 
itself to most articles of orthodox belief, way in proving the authorship of the letters, 
and is a valuable summary of arguments and ‘It was incomparably Iho most valuable con- 
autborities on that side. Tho closeness of tribution to tbo subject which had hitherto 
Pearson and his judicious selection of iiroofs appeared, with tho exception of Usahefa 
distinguish him from nianyj ospeoially the work. Penrsou’s looming, critical abilitj 
earlier, theologians’ (JhV. llist, Eiir. pt. iv. oluamess of statomoiit, and moderation ol 
oh. ii.) ‘Pearson’s iiveferonoe for tho scho- I 0110 , nowlioro appeor to greater advantage 
Instic inothod of theology nppoiirs in tho tlian in this wont. If horo and thereon 
hook; it is the work of ono ncoustoinod to argumontisovorstroinod, thiswastlioolmost 
vigorous definition and exact doduction, and iuovitabloconsequeiiooofthewritor’spoBitiDn 
might eosily he tlirown into a form similar ns tho champion of a oauso which had been 
to that in which tho sohonlmou have treat od recklessly and violently assailed on all sides, 
tho samo sutijects. The style is singularly ... Comiiared with DaillG’snttaolr, Pearson’s 
utiambiiions, and sooms to aim at nothing reply wos ns light to darkness’ (LiOHiroor, 
hoyond tho oweful and accurate stotomont ApoHtolio Fathers, ii. vol. i. p. 833). TiU 
of jiropositions and orguments.’ The notos tho discovery of Oiireton’s ‘ Syrian Recei- 
to the ‘Exposition ’—a rich mine of patristic sion of the Epistles,’ in 1846, Pearson was 
and general learning — are ati least as re- considorod to have practically settled the 
markable as the text, and form a comploto qucstinii of their genuineness. Cureton'a 
catena of the best authorities upon doctrinal discovery rooponod tho dispute, and for a 
points. _ _ while Ihroo only of the seven letters de- 

The first edition of the hook (which is feuded by I’onrsnn wore allowed to be of 
dedicated to the parishioners^ of St. Olo- Ignatiiiii origin, ‘rheroeont labours of Zahn 
ment’s, Eastolieap) appeared m quarto in and Light foot have, however, vindicated the 
1069; all the siihsequont editions down to authoutioity of tlio suspected letters, and 
1723 wore folios, 'fho latest inw.hiohtho Poursoii’s position is thoroforo cnee inoio 
author mado any alloral ions was the third, gonorally accept (<d by soliolars. 

1669. The famous niuth edit ion, ‘by W. Tho first oditiou of tho ‘Vindicite’ ap- 
Bowyer’the elder, oppoarod in 1710. Tlio ponrod in 1072, lator editions in 1098 and 
earliest octavo ndition was published at 1724. The work was included in the Anglo- 
Oxfordin 1797. Numerous oditions of tho (latholio Libraiy, edited by Archdeacon 
work have nppoavod in t.hn present centu^ (Jhnrlon. 

under tho editorship of W. S. Dobson, E. 'J’lio following is a list of Poai'hon’s ininot 
Burton, 'JVmple Chovnllicr, .1. Niphols, and works: J. ‘A Sermon proachod befoi'o the 
E. AValford; tho latest and host is Ohoval- Dnivovsity of Oiinihridgo at St. Mary’s on St 
lier’s, revised by B. Sinker, Onmbridgo, 1882, Luke xi. 2, A.d. 1C43.’ 'This sermon is said 
Numerous abridgments have been made, the to have boon first printed in 1044, 4to, bat 
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edition is Itnown to exist. 
? miKlictiorl m 1711 in 


Tiith tiie statement that it had never before 
ven printed, 3. ‘ Ohi-ist’e Birth not mis- 
timed; or a clear rofutiition_ of areBolution 
to a qaestion about the time of Christ’s 
nativity by R. S., pretcndingto evidence by 
geriptoie that lesvs Ohi’ist was not horn in 
December, 'London, 1049. 3. PrefaoetoLord 
Viscount Folldand’s ‘ Disoouree on tho Infal- 
libility of the Church of Eome.’ This preface 
appcMe to have been first prefixed to a Lon- 
iou edition of the treatise, published in 
Subsequent editions were issued in 
1651 and 1660. Tho nttaolc on Da Cresey’a 
riews elicited from him a now edition of 
lua ' Bxomologesis,’ with a long appendix, 
'wherein certain miscooetiuotione of the 
book by J. P. are cleared,’ &c., 1603, 13mo, 
4. 'Prolegomena in Hieroolem,’ first printed 
at Loudon 1665 as a prefuoe to Meric Oasan- 
bon’s edition of the ‘ Opusonla of lliorocles.’ 
They were raprinled with an edition in 8vo, 
1873; and again by Needham in bis edition 
of 1709, Pearson's essay is a singular proof 
of the many sti'aiim untrodduii paths of 
learning which he had explored, and with 
much curious illustrative criticism combines 
some notice of the loat efforts of Gentile 
philosophy againt OUristiaiiity. 6. ‘Papers 
m Schism uimuisked ; or n late conference 
between Mr. Peter Gunning imd Mr. John 
Pierson, Ministora, on tlm one part, and two 
Disputants of tho Boman Proibesion on tho 
other; wherein is dufiued both what Schism 
is and to whom it belongs,' Paris, 1668, 
ISmo. There aro some tokens of the hand 
of Pearson in this work, particularly in a 
vindication of the cliaraclor of Piimilian; 
hut the argument on the Anglican side was 
mainly sustained by Gunning, 6. 'The 
Patriarchal Funeral; a sermon on the death 
of Georgs, Lord Berbslov,’ London, 1668. 
This was preaohedin LordBorkaloy’s private 
chapel, 7. Preface to the ' Bxplicalion of the 
Minor Propels ’ of Dr. Davit! Stokos [q, y.], 
1069. 8, Preface to tho ‘ Golden Remains 
of the ever memorable Mr, John Hales of 
Eton College,' London, 1669 ; 3nd edit. 
1673 ; 3rd wlit, 1688. 9. ‘ No Necessity of 
Itefoimatinn of the Publick Doctrine of the 
Ohureh of England,’ London, 1660. 1 0. ‘ An 
Answer to Dr, Burgos his Word, by way 
of Postscript, in viiidioafiou of No Necessity 
of Reformation of the Public Dootriuo of 
the Church of England,’ London, 1660, 
These tracts, written by Paorson, in contro- 
versy with Dr, Oomolins BnrMS, mider all 
the provocations which the diornoter and 
style of his opponent could occasion, are a 
model for Chnstion controversy. 11. ‘PriB- 


fntio ad Crillcoa Sacros,’ 9 vols. London, 
1660. The ‘Critiei Sacii’ WHS an under- 
taking of some of tho deprived clergy, and 
embraced a commentary on holy sorip- 
tnie. The selection of commentators and 
the collection of tracts in the last two 
volumes were probably the work of Pearson, 
who also contributed the preface. 13, ' De- 
dicatio et Prmfatio ad Diogencm Laertium 
Meuagli,’ London, 1664. ^ English edi- 
tion of the author, as published by Grilles 
Manage, was preceded by a short dedication 
to Charles II, and a preface hy Pearson. 
13, ‘PreoMo Paivonetica ad Vetus Teeta- 
mentnm Gnsciim ex Yersione LXX inter- 
pretum,’ Cambridge, 166S. This essay is 
mainly a do&uce of the old translators 
against aomo censures of St. Jerome; it was 
reprintedbyGvabewithhisLXS. 14. ‘Orsr 
tio ad Exseqnias Matlhmi Wrenn, Episo, 
Eliensia,’ 1637. 16. ‘ Promiscuous Ordina- 
tions ore destructive to the Sonour and 
Safety of the Church of England, if they 
should be allowed in it. Wiitten m a Let- 
ter to a Person of Quality,’ 1668, 16. ‘ Leo- 
tiones de Deo et Attributis,’ about 1061. 
These were eome of Pearson’s professorial 
loctures, which were first printed in Ohm> 
ton’s edition of tho 'Minor Theological 
'Works.’ 17, ‘ Orationee in Oomitiis Cantor 
brigiens. 1661-71.' Savon orations first 
printed by Ohurton. 16, 'ConcioneB ad 
Ulemm sex, eotlem decennio habitra.’ First 
printod hyOhuiton. 19. ‘Doterminationes 
Theologicro Sax.’ First printed by Ohurton. 
20. ‘A Sermon [on Pe. cxi. 4] preached 
Nov. 6, 1673, at the Abbey Ohurcnm Weat- 
tninsler,’ London, 1073. 21, ‘Annales Cy- 
priauioi,’ In 1CB2 Bishop Fell brought out 
nn excellent edition of ‘St. OyprianJ to 
which Pearson prefixed the ' AimaleB,’ which 
display his usual imtiriug research, sifting 
of historical testimonies and well-weighed 
decision of disputed points. SchOnemonn 
published an abridgment of tbo ‘Annales’ 
in 1702, declaring that ‘they hove ever been 
and evor will bo esteemed among tlio learned 
os of the higbost value.' 22. ‘Annales 
Paulini’ 23. ‘ Loclioiiee in Acta Apostolo- 
rum.’ 24. ‘Disserlationes do Serie et Suc- 
oessione Frimorum Romm Episooporom,’ 
'Those three works were edited W Dodwell, 
and indudod in Pearson’s ‘ Bisthumons 
Worlffl,’ 16^. The ‘Annals of St. Pad’ 
wore translatod into English by J. M. Wil- 
liams in 1826, and again, together with the 
‘Lectures on the Ads,’ by J, R. Orowfbotin 
1861. 26. ‘Yarioiis Ijotters, Bpistolas La- 
tin®, Fragmonls,’ &o., eolleetsd ^ Ohurton 
in Pottrson’s ' Minor Tlioologiod 'Wflrks,’ Ox- 
ford, 1841. 26. ' Adversaria llesychiaua,' 
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2 vols. Oxford, 1844, Under this title Poar- 
Bon’s ‘Notes on HesyoWus’ were edited by 
Peon Ooisford. Alberti had previously tried 
to g'et them (Fabrudi Vita, p. 216). There 
is a copy or Hesychius’s lexicon in the 
cathedrm library at Ohoster, on the title- 
page of which Pearson has written : ‘ Ilosy- 
chium intwrum primo perlegi HDOLy, 
Oct. XV — Iterum MBaixvii. Mart, xxvi 
(Btrseox’, Twelm Qood Men, ii. 277-8), 
27, ‘Notes on St. Ignatius,’ published in 
Smith’s edition, Oxford, 1709. 28. ‘ Notes on 
St, Justin,’ published by Thirlby in his edi- 
tion, London, 1722. 29. ‘Notes on ./^achy- 
luB,’ Bibl. Bodl. Bawl. MS. 108. On Pear- 
son’s ‘ Emendations on.iEschylus,’see Butler’s 
‘ ASscliylui,’ vol. iv. (4to edit,), pp. xx, xxi. 
30. ‘ Marginalia,’ from certain of Peni'son’s 
boohs presorvod in Trinity Oollege Library, 
mblisued by Dr. Hort in the ‘ Journol of 
Classical and Sacrod Philology,’ i. 98 ff. 
399 ff. 

Among the works of Pearson which have 
been lost are a sormo^reached at the funeral 
of the poet John Cleveland [q, v.], and 
one mentioned by Evelyn on Hebrows lx. 
14; ‘Lectionea Theologicee qnampliirea — 
Adversaria Sacra ; ’ ‘ VitaS, Justini ;’ ‘Ji^i- 
stolra ad Vir, Bev. Goo. Bull ; ’ ‘ Libor Grom- 
inaticalis.’ 

The whole of Pearson’s theological works, 
with the exception of the ‘ Exposition of the 
Creed ’ and the ‘ Anualus Cyprianici,’ were 
collected and admirably edited by Arcli- 
deacon Churton in 1844. 

There is an original portrait of Pearson in 
the hall of Trinity College, Cambridge, which 
has been engraved for Ohurton’s work. In 
the older folio editions of tho ‘ Exposition 
of the Creed ’ there is an engraving from a 

I rarlrait, by W. Sonman, representing tho 
Hshop with a lean, attenuated face. The 
sixth and later editions contain a woll-exo- 
outed engraving from a drowing by Loggau, 
token when Pearson was in his sevoutietli 
year ; here he aiipears * fair and comely.’ 

Pearson boro for his arms: argent, a 
chevron erminois between three leaves vert 
{Blasson of Fpisoqpaoi/), 

[Life of Pearson, by ArcliJooeon E, Ohnrlon, 
proAxod to the Minor Theological Works, Ox- 
ford, 1844, This is by far the boot account of 
tho bisiiop, and is a most painstaking and accu- 
rate piece of work, ‘ History of the Ohnreh and 
Manor of Wigan,’ by G, T, 0. Bridgoman, in 
Publications of Oliotham Society ! John Pearson, 
by Arclideacon Oheetlinm in Mastors in English 
Theology, edited by Bishop Barry; D'Oyly’a 
Life of Archbishop Sancroft ; Walker's tiuiTorings 
of the C'orgy; Burnet’s itislory of His Own 
Times; Evelyn’s Diary; Dean Ilowsnn’s Hand- 


book to Chester Cathedral; Baxter's 
Times; Bishop Lightfoot’s Ignatius- WaW 
Oonvocalions; Brydges’s Eestitutn;' BeawdlJ 
Johnson; Nelson’s Life of Bull- T!.„h j 
Works: Ufe of_^ j;. Millesj Birch’s ’Hift p 
; Le Neve’s 1 
P 0. 0. ; Bisnop j 
. , Eirst Ppuits Com 

position Books; Oraduali Cantabrigienses-NS Ti 
Publications of O.xmbr. Antiq. Soc • ml- 
Alhome ; tho ■ Old Parchment Eegiatw,' 
OoUoge, Oamhridgo.] ’ 

PEARSON, J01IN(1768-1826),aurBMn 

son of John Pearson of Coney Street fork' 
was born there on 3 J an. 1768. He was anl 

nrcutiood,nt tho iifieof sixteen, toasurgeonu 

Moi'pcth, whence ho removed, in June 1777 to 
Leeds. There ho lived for three years. nnL 
the roof of William Hoy (1736-1810) [n v] 
tho great surgeon to tho Leeds GenM^ Ii 
ilrmory, whoso biograjihy ho aft erwordswrote 
Uo eamo to London in 1780, and entered is 
a student at St. George’s Hospitnl, to work 
under John Tlimter (1728-1793) [q.v,] He 
appears to have been gi-anted the diploma 
of the Surgeons’ Company on 4 Oct. 1781 
when he was Ibiind qualified to act ns sui^ 
gcon to a regiment. In the same year he 
broamo house surgeon to the Lock rfospitd 
at HO critical a period of its fortunes that in 
1782 he was appointed surgeon there, a post 
ho held until 1818. Ho was also made sms 
goon, about this time, to the public diepen- 
Hory, then newly founded, in Carey Street, 
an oflino which ho resigned in 1809, Hs was 
elected a fellow of tho Iloyal Society on 
24 March 180!^ and ho afterwards beoame a 
follow of tho Limieun Sooioty. In 1820 he 
was made an honorary member of the Royol 
College of Surgeons of Ireland, and he alto 
boonmo a member of tlxe Iloyal Medical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, In 1786 he was living 
in Air Street, but lie afterwards moved into 
Golden Square. Ho died on 12 May 1826. 
Ho married Sarah, daughter and heiress of 
liohert Norman of Lewisham. TD« son John 
Norman is separately noticed. 

Poarsou appears to have been a careful 
Bur^'ouu, with a strong scientific bias. His 
writings, however, ore neither numerous nor 
important. Ilis chief works ore: 1. ‘Prin- 
ciples of Surgery,’ pt. i. 1788, 8vo (the second 
part was never xiublishod) ; a now edition, 
1808. Tho princii)l(''j are thawn up in a con- 
cise and aphoristical form for the use of 
students attending Pearson’s lectures on 
surgery. 2. ‘A plain and rational Account 
of tho Nature ... of Animal Magnetism,’ 
1700, 8vo. 8. ‘ Practical Observations on 
CancerouH Oomjilniuls,' Loudon, 1793, 8vo, 
4. ‘ Observations on tlio Effecba of Varioim 
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4 i+ic 1 es of the Materia Medioa in the Cure 
of Lues Venerea,’ London, 1800, 8vo ; 2nd 
edit 1807, 8vo. 6. 'Some Account of the 
Two Mmnmies of the EOTtian Ibis,’ ‘Philo- 
anehical Transactions,’ 1806, pt. i. p. 264, and 
Ztes. 6. 'Life of William Hey,’ Loudon, 
1823, 3 vols. 8to ; 2nd edit. 1828. 



PEABSOW, Sib JOHN (1819-1886), 
iud<nj, born on 6 Auff. 1819, was son of 
jolm Norman Pearson [q. v.], and elder bro- 
ther of Charles Henry Pearson [q . t.] Ha gra- 
duated B.A. at (lonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, on 24 Feb. 1841, and proceeded 
lI.A.on 2 July 1844, having been called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 11 June the same year, 
A sound and painstolting lawyer, but •with- 
out influential connections or conspicuous 
brilliance, Pearson rose slowly at the chancery 
bar and did not take silk until 1 860 (13 Deo.) 
In thefoUowing year he was elected a bencher 
of his inn, of which ho was treasiu’er in 1884- 
1886. In 1882, on the retirement of Vice- 
ohanoellop Hall, Pearson was appointed on 
34 Oct. to succeed him, but without the i itlo 
of vice-dianoellor, and on 30 Nov. following 
was knighted at Windsor. Ho died at his 
residence, 76 Onelow ^uare, South Kon- 
sington, mor a painful illueas of some weolts’ 
duration, on 18 May 1886. His remains 
were interred in Brompton cematory. 

During hie brief judicinl career Pearson 

5 rovedbimself on eminently oonyietentiudgo. 
[is decisions on the Settled Land Act of 
1683 did much to determine the construction 
of that important statute ; nor did ho show 
leas ability in dealing with patent cases and 
company law. Pearson was for somo timo a 
member of both the councils of legal educa- 
tion and law re^rting. 

Pearson morned, on 21 Deo. 1864, Charlotte 
Augusta, daughter of William Short, rector 
of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, who survived 
him. 

[Foster’s Men at the Bar and Index Bede- 
siasticus; Siad. Cant.; Times, 14 May 188S; 
Ann. Beg. 1886. obituary; Law Times, liaw 
Joum, and Solicitors' Jonrn. 22 May 1886 ; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities.] J. M. It. 

PEAESON, JOHN NOBMAN (1787- 
1866), divine, son of John Pearson (1768- 
1826) (b.y.]_, born 7 Dec. 1787, was edu- 
catedatTrinity College, Cambridge, whore he 
gained the HiidBean prize in 1807. lie then 
took orders, and acted as chaplain to the Mai'- 
qnis of W ellesley unti I the Ch nrch Missionory 
Society appointed him, in 1826, the first prin- 
cipal of its newly founded missionary college 
at Islington, In 1839 he was appointed vicar 


of Holy Trinity Church, Tunbridge Wells, 
a position which he resigned in 186S. He 
afterwards lived in retirement, doing ooca- 
aional duty for the surroimding dergy, at 
Bower Hall, near Steeple Bumpatead in 
Essex, until Ms death in October 1866. He 
married Harriet, daughter of Bichard Puller 
of London and sister M Sir Christopher Puller, 
by whom he had a numerous family. His sons 
Sir John and Charles Henry are separately 
noticed. 

There is a three-quarter length portrait of 
Pearson in oils, dated 1843, but unsigned, in 
the hall of the Missionary GoDege in Upper 
Street, Islington. 

Pearson’s works are: 1. ‘A Critical Essay 
on the Ninth Bookof Warburton’s Divine Le- 
gation of Moses,’ Cambridge, 1808. 2, ‘Christ 
urncifled ; or some Bemorkable Passages of 
the SuFerings of Our Lord Jeans Christ, de- 
votionally and practically considered,' Lon- 
don, 1826, 12mo. 3. ‘Life of Archbishop 
Leighton,’ prefixed to an edition of hia 
'Works’ in 1829. 4. ‘The Candle of the 
Lord uncovered ; or the Bible rescued from 
Papal Thraldom by the Reformation,’ Lon- 
don, 1836, 8vo. 6. ‘The Faith and Patience 
of the Saints exhibited in the Narrative of 
the Sufferings and the Death , , . of I. Le- 
fevore ; ’ a new tronslation, 1880, 12mo. 

6. ‘Psalms and Hymns cliiefiy designed 
for Public Worship,’ London, 1840, 12mo. 

7. ‘The Days in Paradise,’ London, 1851, 
12mo. lie also puhDshed several volumes 
of sermons. 

[Obilvuiry notice in Gout. Mag. 1865, ii. 792.] 

D'A. P. 

PEARSON, Sib EI01L4RD (1781- 
1806), captain in the navy, was born at Lan- 
ton Hall, near .Aiplehy in WestmorelauA 
in March 1781. Bnloring the navy in 174o 
on board the Dover, he joined in the Medi- 
terranean the Seaford, commanded by his 
Idueman, Captain Wilson. lu her he re- 
mained for throe years, and in 1749 joined 
the Amazon, with Captain Arthur Gardiner 
[q. V.] In 1/60, seeing little prospect of ad- 
vancement in the navy, he took service under 
the East India Company ; hut returned to 
the navy whon war was imminent in 1766, 
passed his examination on 6 Nov., and on 
10 Doc. was promoted to bo fourth liontenant 
of the Elizabeth, which dariim 1766 was 
commanded by Captain John Montagn, and 
attached to the fleet employed on the coast 
of Bkanoe and in the Bay of Biscay. In 
1767 Montagu was superseded by Charles 
Steovens [q. v.l, who took the Bbzabeth out 
to the East Indies ; and in her Pearson was 
present in the acrious of 20 ^pril and 8 Aug. 
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1768 and of 10 Sept. 1769. In one of lliesB 
Lo was severely wounded. lie was after- 
wards first lieutenant of the Norfolk with 
Stcevens and Kempenfelt, and was actually 
in command during a violent hurricane on 
1 Jan. 1761, owing to Eenmenfelt’s being 
disabled by an accident. It is said that 
Steevens was so wdl satisfied with his con- 
duct on this occasion that ho promised him 
the fiirst vacancy, and that his commission, 
to command the Tiger, a 00-gun ship, was 
actually made out ; but that it never took 
effect, as Steevens died before it was signed. 
At the reduction of Manila in 1762 Pearson 
was first lieutenant of the Lennox, and 
afterwards returned to England in the Sea- 
horse. 

In 1709 he wont out to .lamoica as first 
lieutenant of the Dunkirk with Oomiuodore 
Arthur Forrost [q. v.], who had promised 
him the first vacancy. Forrest, howover, 
died before a vacancy occurred; and, though 
Captain Stirling, who was left senior olfici'r 
at Jamaica, gave him in August 1770 an 
acting order to command the Phmuix, it was 
disallowed by Captain Robert Oarkett [q. v."), 
on whom the command properly devolved. 
The admiralty, however, took a favourable 
view of Pearson’s claims, and promoted liim 
on 20 Oct. 1770 to command the Druid sloop. 
In Januaiy 1773 ho was appointed to tho 
Speedwell; and on 26 Jnno,Deiugat Spit- 
head when tho king reviewed the Jloot, was 
specially advanced to post rank. In 1776 
he was appointed to tho Garland, in which 
he went nut to Quebec in charge of convoy, 
and for the next two years was dotaiuad for 
service in the St. Lawrence. 

In March 1778 he was appointed to com- 
mand the 44-gun ship Serapis ; and in the 
autumn of 1779, having been sent to the 
Baltic with convoy, was returning in com- 
pany with tho Countess of Soarborough,_ a 
hired ship, and the trade from tho Baltic, 
when, oil’ Flamborough Head, on the ovon- 
ing of 2S Sept., he met the little squadron 
commanded by .John Paul .Tones [q. v.] The 
Pallas, one of Jones’s squadron, engaged and 
captured the Countess of Scarborough^ wliilo 
Jones’s own ship, tho Bon-homme Kicluird, 
grappled with the Serapis^ and between the 
two one of tho most obstinate lights on re- 
cord took place ; it was ended in favour of tho 
Richard by 1 ho latter’s consort the Allianoo, a 
86-gun frigate, coming under the stern of tho 
Sorapis and raking her, though the fire was not 
ofleotivo, and the ofllcers of the Richard al- 
leged that much of it struck their ship. But 
Pearson felt uiiablo to withstand a aocond 
enomy, and struck liis oolom's. The Richard 
was on tho pointof sinking, and did sink a iew 
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hours after the Serapis was takenuM^^IT' 
of. Meantime the convoy had made gS S 

oscapo; Jones scruiso was necessarily Btonoti 

to an ond; and the defence of the Serm, 
against a nominally superior force won 
Pearson a veiw general approval. WhenaHA 
to return to England he was honoarablva^ 
quittod by a court-martial held on 10 lUta 

1780; he was afterwards mesented wi^! 
freedom of the towns by Rail, Scarboronsl 
Lancaster, and Appleby, and by the Hns™ 
Company and tho Royal Exchange Asanrance 
Company wil li handsome pieces of plate Ha 
was also knighted. Pearson was an honest 
bravo officer, and no blame was attoibutalle 
to him for his ill-success ; but, thouBli the 
merchants wore satisfied, the defeat w^not 
one which sliould have been olBeially re- 
warded. Jones’s remark on heatinff of the 
honour conferred on him was : Should I 
have tho good fori uiie to fall in with him 
again. I’ll mako a lord of him.’ In Apifi 
1780 Pearson was appointed to the Ai.L, 
He afterwards commanded tie Aiethnsa' 
hut in 1790 was retired to Greenwich HojI 
pitol, whore, in 1800, lie enooeoded Ceptain 
Locker ns lioul oiiant-govornor. Hs died there 
in .Taminvy 1800. Ho married Margaret, 
daughter of Francis Harrison of Appleby, by 
whom ho left iseun four sons and two dauffh- 


ters. Two onmravod portraits of Pearson 
are montioned by Bromley. 

[Naval Ohronirlo (with 11 portrait), jodv. 3S8; 
List-books and other oIRuiiil dorumonts in the 
I’ablioRocoi'd Offico ; Laughton's StnilieB InNaTol 
History, p. SOB ; Notes and Quorios, 8th ser. yiii, 
I'l'l'] T.K.I. 

PEARSON, RICHARD, M.D. (1786- 
1830), physician, was born in Birmingham 
in 1705. After education at Sutton Cold- 
field grammar school, ho began medical 
study under Mr. Tomlinson in Birmingbam. 
and, while a student, obtained a gold medal 
from tho Royal Humane Societjy for an 
ossay on tho moans of distinguisliing death 
from simpoudod animation. He proceeded to 
tho university of Edinburgh, where he gra- 
duated M,D. on 24 June 1786. Whim a 
student ho hooamo president of the Royal 
Medical Society, ae well os of the Natural 
History Society in the diversity. B!h in- 
augural dissnrtalion was on scrofula, and was 
publisliod at Edinburgh in 1780. It shows 
moro reading than original observation, hut 
tho tendency oven at so early a date to make 
cliuiual experiments with oloetrioity is shown 
by his recomraoiidatioii of that physical agent 
for tho Olive of enlarged lymphatic glanda 
{Dinsertafio, p. .88). After graduating he 
Irnvollod in France, Germany, and Italy for 
two years with Thomas Eubx, lord North- 
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7;ra"^^[dafterwards first earl of Ranfiirley. 
iC 22 Deo. 1788 admitted a lioen- 

tiateof tbe College of Physicians of Xiondon^ 
and began practice at BirmingLam, where ho 
L«inie physician to the General Hospital in 
Smber 1792. In 1796 he published ‘ A 
aort Account of the Nature and Properties 
of different hinds of Airs so far as rolatea to 
their Medicinal Use, intended os an intro- 
duction to the Pneumatic Way of Treating 
Diseases,’ and in 1798 "rho Arguments in 
Favour of an Inflammatory Diathesis in 
Hydrophobio considered,’ in which he oom- 
- prevalent opinion of Dr, John 


^ of Manohester that general 

Animation and inflammation of the fauces 
were the chief pathological conditions in 
hvdroAobia. Pearson oxpreesee the opinion 
that the case of Dr. Ohrietopher Nugent {d, 
1776) [!■ hysteria, and recom- 

mends me omission of bleeding in such cases, 
the administration of wine, and the applica- 
tion of caustics in reg ions distant from 1 he bite. 
In 1799 ha published ‘ Observations on the 
Bilious Fever of 1797, 1798, and 1799,’ and 
in 1801 reaignod his hospital appointment 
and settled in London, where he lived in 
Bloomebury Square. lie publiahod in 1808 
'Observations on the Epidemic Catarrhal 
Fever or Influenza of 1803.' The epidemic 
had begun in London in Fobriiaiy, and th ence 
spreod'all over England ; and this work, after 
brief but lucid Hlateraoiit of (ho clinical 
features of the disease, disoussee its treat- 
ment fully, nud concludes with some into- 
restuig letters from practitioners in oouulry 
districts. Pearson describes clearly the ex- 
treme mental depression which haa been 
observed in eubsoquent epidemios as a fre- 
quent sequel of influenza. An epidemic of 
^gue was raging on some of the coasts of 
the Mediterranean in 1804, and he pub- 
hshed ' Outlines of a Plan calculated to put 
i Stop to the Progress of the Malignaitt 
Oontagion which r^s on the Shores of 
&e Mediterranean.’ Two treatises on materia 


medica in 1807 were his noxt publications ; 
'TbesauruB Medicaminum,’ which reached 
a fourth option in 1810, and ' A Practical 
Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria and 
mteria Medica,’ of which a second edition 
appeared in 1808. In 1812 he published 
‘Account of a Particular Preparation of 
Salted Fish,’ and in 181S 'A Briof Descrip- 
tion of the Plague.’ After this he migrated 
to Heading, thence to Sutton Ooldfield, and 
at last to Birmingham, where he was one of 
the foundere of tiio present medical school. 
In 1686 he publish ed ‘ Observations on tho 
Aolion of the Broom Seed in Dropsical Af- 
fectaona.’ He also wrote several medical 


articles in Rees’s ‘ EiKwclopeedia ’ and in the 
' British Critic,’ and took pai’t in the 
abridgment of the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions. He died at Birminghain on 11 Jan. 
1836, and was biiriod at St. Paul’s Chapel 
there. 

[Munk’s Ooll. of Phys. vol. ii. ; works.] 

S. M. 

PBAESON, THOMAS HOOKE (1806- 
1892), general, was the son of John Pearson, 
advocate-general of India. He was born in 
June 1806, educated at Eton, and entered the 
army as a cornet in the 11th light dn^ons 
on 14 March 1826. In November of that 
year he served at the siege of Bhurtpore 
under Lord Oomhermere ; and when, owing 
to the scarcity of European infantry, volun- 
teers were called for from the oevalry to 
take part in the assault, he was one of tboae 
wbn offered themselves. The arrival of an 
addhional infantry regiment made it needless 
to uae them, but tho cavalry did good ser- 
vice in preventing the escape of the usurp- 
ing rajah and his foUowors. 

"When Lord Amherst, tho governor-gene- 
ral, paid a visit to Runjeet Singh, Pearson 
accompanied him as ai^e-de-oamp, and re- 
ceived a sword from the mahoramh for his 
sliiil in mounting and riding a horse that 
was believed to be unmanageable. He 
obtained a troop in the 16th lancers on 
10 Aug. 1831, end served with that regi- 
ment at the battle of Maharqipore, where 
Sir Hugh Gough defeated the Mahrattas on 
29 Dec. 1843, and also in the first Sikh war, 
AtAliwaI(28 Jan. 1846) he commanded one 
of the eguadroiiB which broke through an 
infantry square. During the latter part 
of that day, and at Sobrnou (10 Feb.), he 
was in command of tho regiment ; he woe 
twice montioned in despatches, and re- 
ceived a brevet majority 19 June 1840. He 
became mB;jor iiitho regiment 23 ApiU. 1847 ; 
but he saw no further service in the field, 
and was placed on half-pay 7 April 1848. He 
became lieutonant-goneral 1 Oct. 1877, and 
was then retired with the honorary rank of 
general. 'He had been made O.B. 2 June 
1809, and on 4 Feb. 1879 he was ^ven the 
colonelcy of the 12lJi lancers. He died 
29 April 1892, leaving four sous and three 
daughters. 

[Bocords of the 16(li Lanaers; Despatches 
of LordllaidiDge, Lord Gough, S5c.,pp. 89, 127; 
Timas, 3 May 1692.] fii. M. L, 

PEARSON, WILLIAM (1767-1847), 
astronomer, was bom at WMtbaok in Oum- 
borland on 23 April 1767. Ho oame of a 
good old yeoman lamQy, and appears to have 
been the second son of William Pearson by 
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tis "wife Hannali Ponsonby. Educated at 
thu gi'ammar soliool of Hawkshead, near 
"WindormorOjOumberlandjhe took orders and 
wont to reside at Lincoln. There lie con- 
structed a curious astronomical clock and 
on orrory, noticed in Eees’s ‘OyclopiBdia’(_art. 
‘Orrery’); described in 1707 a now electrical 
maebine (Nicnoisoir, Journal of Natuml 
PlUloaopliy, i. 606) ; and in 1799 on apparatus 
for showing the phenomena of Jupiter^ satel- 
lites (tfi. ii. 122). Two papers on tho minor 
planet Oeres were dated from Parson’s Qreen 
in 1802 {ib, i. 284, ii. 48, new sor.) 

Pearson was one of the original projiriotors 
of the Royal Institution, ondduished in 1 803 
a planetarium for illustrating Dr. Young’s 
lectures (Runs, Cyolt^tadla, art. ‘Plane- 
tarium ’). On 10 Jan. 1810 he was prosentod 
to the rectory of Perivalo in lliddlesox, and 
by Lord'cliiuicollor Eldon, on lOMaroh 1817, 
to that of South Rilworth in Leicestershire. 
In 1811 he bocamo owner of a large private 
school at Temple Grove, Bast Sheen, whore, 
having established an observatory, he mea- 
sured the diameters of tho sun and moon 
during the portiol solar eclipse of 7 Sopt. 
1820 with one of Dollond’s dividod objoct- 
glass micrometers {Memoirs Astroimuical 
SoouiLy, i. 139). 

To his initiative (ho foundation of tlio 
Astronomical Society of London was largely 
duo. In 1812, and again in 1816, ho took 
preliminary slops towards the realisation of 
a design vtiiich assumed a dednitc shape at 
a meeting hold at tho Froem.asonb' Tavern 
on 12 Jan. 1820. Pearson helped to draw up 
the rules, and acted ns treasurer during the 
first ten years of the society’s existence. In 
1819 he was elected F.R.S., and about tiio 
same time granted an honorary LL.D. On 
quitling East Shoon in 1821 ho oroutod nn 
^sorvatory at South Kilworth, first in a wing 
added to the rectory, later as a separate build- 
ing, Among tho tino instruments oollocted 
there were a 3-foot altazimuth, originally 
construct od by Troughton for tho St. Potors- 
biu'g Academy of Seiencos {ib, ii. 261), a 
3J-foot adu'omatie by Tulley, a transit by 
Sirains, and a clock by Hardy, A pioee of 
Hint-glass by Guinand, nearly seven inohos 
across, purchasod by him in 1823 for 260/., 
was worked by Tulloy into the largest objoul- 
glass then in England. 

Pearson’s first uotablo observations at 
South Kilworth were of the ocoultations of 
the Pleiades in July ond October 1821 (i 8 . 
p. 280). In 1824 and 1820 appeared the 
two quarto volumes of hia ‘Introduction to 
Practical Astronomy.’ The first was mainly 
comxmsed of tables for facilitating the pro- 
cesses of redaction ; the second gave elabo- 


rate descriptions of various astrononii^„. 
struments, accompanied by engraving, ^ 
them and instructions for their use For tt 
publication, styled by Sir Jobn'HerscU 
‘one of the most important and extnS 


works on that subject which has ever i^^i 
from the press’ (*i. iv. 261), he reee^ 


on 13 Feb. 1829, the gold^TS 
Royol Astronomical Society. To that bod. 
ho bequeathed tho stock and plates of (be 

In 1830 Pearson was nominated a men- 
her of tho new board of visitors to the Roval 
Obseiwatory, and he undertook in the eonie 
year, nssisied by a village mathematiciaii 
nomod Ambrose Olarke, the reobservation 
and computation of 620 stars tabulated for 
oocultalions in his ‘Practical Aetronomj’ 
The resulting catalogue was presented to the 
Royal Astronomical Society on 11 .Timo 
1811 {ib. XV. 97). On 20 Oot. 1885 he oh- 
Mirvod Ilnlloy’s oomot ; in 1830 he deduced 
from hie own del I'rminntions a value for the 
obliquity of the ecliptic (ib. ix. 200 , li. 73 ), 
Ills death occurred at South Kilworth oa 
0 Sept. 1817, and a tablet insonhodto hia 
memory in tho church perpetuates the re. 
spoct earned by his oxomplary oonduotass 
clergyman and a niagistrato. Some impTov^ 
ments ettuoted by him in Roohon’e doubly 
refracting micrometer {ib. i. 67, 82, 103) were 
claimed by Arago (Annalea do Ohlmk, August 
1820); but the accusation of plagiarism was 
satislaolorily refuted {Phil. Mm/. Ivi. 401). 
Poarson oontribulod to Rees’s ‘dyelopredia’ 
sixty-three articles on subjects connected 
with x)ractical astronomy. His second wife 
survived him, and ho loft one daughter hy 
his first wife. 


[Momoirs Royal Astr. Society, xvii, 158; 
I’roocoilings Royal Society, v. 712 ; Lonsdale’s 
Worthioe of Cnmborland, vi. 147 ; Gent. Hag. 
1847, pt. ii. p. 001 ; Roelor'a Index Ecelo. 
sinsticus; Allihnno’a Critical Diet, of Enghah 
Litoratnro; PoggeudorlF’s Biogr. Lit. Hand- 
w4rl orbucli ; Lam Inor’e Handbook of Aetconomy, 
il. 831, wl. 1850,] A. H. 0. 

PHARSOir-JERVIS, WILLIAM 
JIRNLEY (1813-1883), ooolosiastioal hie- 
toriun. [See Jbbvis.] 

PEART, CHARLES {Jl. 1778-1798), 
sculptor, first a]}poars as an exkibitor at the 
Royal Academy m 1778, sending in that and 
the four following years various models in 
wax. In 1782 ho obtained the gold medal 
of tho Royal Academy for a g^oup of |HeN 
culss and ( Imphale.’ In 1781 he exhibited 
a xfiastor model of ‘ Prometheus,’ ond in later 
years was largely employed on monumental 
work, either in (lie style of classical or 
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U-mtical friezes, or memorial buBta, He 
had a studio in the New (now the Euston) 
Poad in the vicinity of the chief stoneyards 
in that locality. The date of hia death has 
not been ascertained, hut he exhibited for 
the last time at the Royal Academy in 1798. 

rRedgrave’s Diet, of Artiste ; Uiavoe’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Royid Academy Oa^] ^ 

peart, EDWARD (176G f-i894), 
physician, horn about 1766, was M.D. and a 
conesponding member of the London Medi- 
cal Society. He practised for some time at 
Knightsbridge, but afterwards removed to 
Butterwioh, near Gainsborough, Lincoln- 
shire where he wrote on numerous scientific 
topic’s. He was chiefly known for his works 
on physical and chemical theory, which in- 
volved him in polemics with the critical ma- 
pazines. Although an acute critic both of 
Priestley and Lavcieier, he failed to grasp the 
d^tinction made by the latter chemist be- 
tween ponderable matter and caloric, and 
hence his constructive theories, though in- 
genious, were unsound and sterile, and dis- 
cieditad his criticisms. Peart in his ‘Animal 
Heat’ (1788) explained aU chemical and 
physicu phenomena by aseuming the exis- 
tence of four element B — oather, phlogiston, 
the acid principle, and earth. In tho follow- 
ing year these were reduced to three, two 
amve prinoMes, osther and phlogiston, and 
one fixed. When a fixed particle is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of particles of 
esther radiating from it in strai^t lines, it 
forms an earthy (i.e. alkaline) particle ; a 
phlogiston atmosphere producing an acid 
partmle (2Vie Hlementari/ Piyieiples of 
mtitre, pp. 24, 286). All actions ‘at a 
distance,’ corre^ondmg to the phenomena 
of electricity, magnetism, and gravitation, 
are explained by means of these ‘ atmo- 
spheres.’ The least fantastic of Peart's books 
are those on physiology and medicine. In 
his '.Animal Heat’ Peart revives tho idea of 
John Mayow [q. v.] that animal combustion 
takes place in the substance of tbe muscle 
and not in tbe lung, os Lavoisier thought. 
In the some hook he sees clearly that the 
constant temperature of nnimale in exordse 
and at rest must be duo to a correla- 
tion of various functions, and investigates 
the matter experimentally in a somowhat 
rough way. Tho formula ‘ excitability of 
the muscular fibres is tbe groat charac- 
teristic of life in animals ’ (loo. cit. p. 91) 
is still accepted. In his medical works ho 
shows himself untrammelled by the school 
teaching of his day, and his independent ob- 
servation of nature should have exerted a 
useful influence on his contemporaries. lie 


used simple drugs, and ascribed their bene- 
ficial eifects to mrect action on the materia 
morbi of the disease. Peart declares (On the 
Composition, of Wafer, p. 67), ‘ I write for 
amusement at my leisure hours,’ and (Fhysio,' 
preface, p. xiii) ‘ I have no expectation 
of making converts to my peculiar views.’ 
He seems to have mode none. Prom his 
writings, and in spite of his controversies, 
Peart appears as a man of Mudly though 
erratic tendencies. In his ‘ Physiology ’ (p. 
280) and elsewhere he vigorously protests 
against tho unnecessary vivisections of his 
time. 

Peart died at Ruttcrwick in November 
1824. 

The following is a list of Peart’s works : 

1. ‘ The Generation of Animal Heat,’ 1788. 

2. ‘ The Elementary Principles of Nature,’ 

1789. 3. ‘On Electricity,’ 1701. 4. ‘On 
the Properties of Matter, the Principles of 
Ohemistry,’ &o., 1792, 6. ‘ On Electrio 

Atmospheres [with] a Letter to Mr. Read 
of Knighi shrike,’ 1798. 6. ‘The Anti- 

phlogistic Doctrme . . , critically examined 
. , . [with] Strictures on Dr. Priestley’s 
Experiments on the Generation of Air from 
Water,’ 1796. 7. ‘ On the Composition and 
Properties of Water, with a Review of Mrs. 
Fiilhamo’s Essay on Oomhustion,’ 1796. 
8. ‘Physiology,’ 1798, 9, ‘On Malignant 
Scarlet Fever and Sore Throat,’ 1802. 

10, ‘On Krysipelos and Measles,’ 1802. 

11. ‘On Rheumatism, Inflammation of the 
Eyes,’ &c., 1802. 12. ‘ On Inflammation of 
the Bowels,’ 1802. 18. ‘On Oonsumption 
of the Lnngs,’ 1808, 

[Gent. Mag. 1824, ii. 472; Watt’s Bibl. 
Bnt.; Monthly Eoview, 1796, 2adspr. xix. 194; 
Oriticol Eeview, 179i», iv. 181 ; ioformation 
kindly given by Dr. L. Loi’muth ; Peart’s works.] 

P. J. n. 

PEASE, EDWARD (1767-1868), raU- 
way projector, born at Darlington on 31 May 
1767, wos the eldestson of Joseph Pease and 
liis wife Mai'y Richardson. A brother Joseph 
(1772-1846) was one of tho founders of the 
Peace Society in 1817, and a supporter of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, for which he wrote 
tracts in 1 841 and 1842. Edward was edu- 
cated at Leeds under Joseph Tatham the 
cider, and in his fifteenth year was placed in 
the woollen manufacturing business carried 
on by his father at Darlington. About 1817 
he retired from active participation in the 
husinesB. Soon afterwards he became in- 
tercstodin a scheme for coustruoting a tram- 
road from Darlington to Stockton ; in 1818 
preliminary steps wore taken to obtain par- 
liamontary sanction for the undertaking, but 
the bill was thrown out owing to the opposi- 
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tiou of tho Duke of Clevolaud, uoar ono of 
whose fox-covoi's the lino was to run. In 
1819 a new route was proposed, and tho 
measure received rojol assent on 10 April 
1821. Originally the curs were only in- 
tended to carry coal, and he drawn hy horses; 
hut in tho spring of 1821 George Slophon- 
Bon, then only an ‘ engine-wright,' introduced 
himself to Pease, and pressed upon him the 
practicahility and advantages of steam loco- 
motives, and a railwajy instead of a tram- 
road. Convinced by an mspootion of Stephou- 
Bon’s engine at KiUingworth, Pease adopted 
Stephenson’s plan. Stephenson was ap- 
pointed to survey the proposed route, m 
which he made several alterations, and tho 
first rail was laid on 23 May 1823. 

Meanwhile Stephenson persuaded Pease 
to advance him money in order to start an en- 
gine factory at Newcastle, and there was con- 
structed the first engine used on the Stockton 
and Darlington line ; it now occuiues a 
pedestal at Darlington station. After con- 
siderable opposition the lino was opened for 
traffic on 27 Sept. 1826, and at once proved 
a success [see STurnuNsoir, Geoiise] . Pease, 
however, withdraw from railway entorpriso 
about 1 830, and died at his residence, North- 
gate, Darlington, on 31 July 1868. Ilia re- 
lations with George Stephenson and hib son 
Bobert rumaiuod cordial to tho end of liis 
lifo. 

Both Pease and Ids wife wore devout 
guakers, being ‘ overseers ’ in tho society in 
their youth. Pease subsequently becoming 
an older and his wife a minister. Dr. Smiles 
doscriboa Pease as ‘ a thoughtful and saga- 
cious man, ready in resources, xioesesaed of 
indomitable energy and peraovorauco.’ ITis 
diaries wore edited by Ids great-grandson Sir 
Alfred E. Poaso in 1907. A portrait is 
given in Srailes's ‘ Lives of the Engineers ’ 
(George and liobert Slux)henaon, ed. 1874, p. 
124). 

Pease married, on SO Nov. 1796, Rachol, 
daughter of JohnWhitweU of Kendal. She 
died at Manchester on 18 Got. 1833, having 
had five sons and three daughters, 

The second son, Joseph Pdash (1799-1 872), 
aided his father in carrying out tho project for 
the railway from Stockton to Darlington in 
1819 and 1820. Tho draft advertisement of t ho 
opening of the line, dated 14 Sept, 1 826, in his 
autograph, is preserved by company. 
Upon tho extension of tho railway to Mlddlus- 
hrough in 1828, the mineral owners onbrod 
powerM opposition. Pease consequently 
purcliasod a coal-mine in the neiglibonrhood 
in order to prove tho value of tho now mode 
of conveyance. Pour years lator the colliery 
owners were convinced, and admitted thoir . 


obligations to Pease lor oonnuoriiu, 
prepidices. After the passing of the LfS 
feill in 1832 Pease wa^s raid HS 
Durham, and retained the seat till his 
ment in 1841. He was the fii-at qX met 
her who sat in parliamont, and on uresen^? 

himself on 8 Fob. 18.33 he objeotedtotZtt 

usual on th. A aoloct committee wasapeZM 
to inquire into prooodeuts, and on 14 Pei, j 

on 


.387, C30). He was a freixuent speaker 


matters of social andijonticatrelbrm alwa 
avoiding the nso of titles when addresain^f 
honso, and rotaining his quaker dress Cof 
Notes and Queries, Srd aer. k. 163) V 
addition to busiuoss of various Irin^ ' 
])o!ilics, he devoted himself to plulanthroni» 
or ediical ioiml work, aiding J oaoph Lancaster 
[q. V.], and acting as president of the Pears 
Eoeiety from 1800. Before 1866 he Wm., 
totally blind, but, with tho aid of his 
secretary, ropublishod and distributed manv 

Frionds'^booka; and]ieliadlho‘E8sayB,lIoriil 
and Euligious,’ of Joimtlian Dymondfq.yl 
translated ini o Spanish, for which service the 
government of Sjuiin conforrod on him (2 Jan 
1872) the grand cross of Charles nt He 
died on 8 hVb, 1872. At the time of Madesth 
tlioro woronoarly ton thousand men employed 
in tho oollierioa, quarries, and ironstone mines 
owned by him and his family, who also 
directed the older woollen and cotton manu- 
factories. Pease married, on 20 Moi’ch 1826 
Emma {d. 1800), diiughlor of Joseph Gfumey 
of Norwich, leaving five sons and four dangh- 
tors. .Toseph Whitwoll Pease (1828-19(0), 
the oldest sou, who was created a baronet on 
18 May 1882, was M.P. for South Durham 
from 1806 to 1886, and subsequently for 
Bariinrcl Oastlo. Arthur Pease (d. 1898), 
tho third son, was M.P. for Whitby from 
1880 to 1886, and for Darlington £;oml896. 

Edward Pease’s fifth son, TIbstht Pbasb 
( 1807-1881), also ontored with zeal into 
the railway proj eels of his father. Sis prin- 
cipal iwhiovemont was tho opening in 1861 
of the lino across Stainmoor, called ‘ the back- 
boue of England,’ the summitorwhichiBlS74 
feet abovo sen h‘vel. It joined at Tebay the 
London and North-Wosleru roilwtw, andwas 
8oonuxl.endod I .0 Saltburn-on-Soa. In January 
1864 Pease was deputed by the meetmg for 
Buirerings, hold on tho 17th of thatmonm, to 
accompany .Toaoph Sturge [q. v.] and Eobert 
Chaiiolon ns a aepntatioulrom the Society 
of Friends to (tussm. On 10 Feb. they were 
received hy tho Emperor Nicholas, and pre- 
sented him with a powerful address, urging 
him to abstain from tho then imminent Oti- 
mean war. Ho received them politely, but 
their ottbrts were unavailing, and Ku^lake 
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ITammnofthe Cmnea, 11 . 6i)ndiciil0d Uieir 
nftim Pease was AI.P. for Soutli Durliam 
from 1867 to 1866. In 1807 lie visited Napo- 
iMn III with a deputation from the Peace 
Society hut their request for pormiaaion to 
WdanMoeoongresa during the International 


exhibition in Paris was rejected. He was 
chairman of the first Darlington school board 
in 1871 first mayor of the town, president 
of the Peace Society from 1872, and on 27 Sept. 
1876 chairman of the railway j uhilee held at 
Darlington, atwhicli eighty British and thirty 
foreign railways were represented. He was 
always a promment member of the Society of 
Friends. He died inPinsbury Square, London, 
whileattending^tlieyearlymeeting,on30May 
1881, and was buried at Darlington. Pease 
married, on 26 Peb. 1836, A,nna, only daugh- 
ter of Diehard Fell of Uxbridge, who died on 
37 Oct. 1839, leaving a son, H enry F ell Pease, 
JI.P. &ora 1886 for Iho Olevoland division of 
Yorkshire j secondly, he married Mary, daugh- 
ter of SamufllLloyd of ‘Wednoshury, by whom 
he had three sous and two daughters. 

Schools and a library were presented by 
members of the Pease family to Darlington, 
which greatly henaflled by their miinifloenoo. 

[The Diiirh’S uf Edward Pease, ed. Sir Alfred 
E Peasa, 1907 ; Oat. of Devonshire House Por- 
tMita, pp. 487-96, 603, 607 ; Annual Monitor, 
18J9pp, 122-64, 1873 pp. 101-10, 1882 ill. 122, 
FoBtu’b PcRsa of Darlington j Our Iron Buiuls, 
1862 i ftuiles’s lives of the ISug^ucors , Ilhietru tod 
London News, 7 Aug. 1868; the Engineer, 1868, 
ii, 108; Timas, 2 Aug. 1858; Notes and Queries, 
8tb Ear. vii. 406 ; Joseph l?enss, a Memoir, re- 
printed from the Northern Kclio of 0 Eab. 1872, 
with Appendix, and 81 May 1881; LongstelTE 
Eistof DoiUngton, pp. xciv, 318, 333 ; fiandora 
Becollectione of the House of Commons, p. 280 ; 
the Pauses of Darlington, British Workman, 
Febnifliy 1892; Smith's Cataingno, ii. 278 ; in- 
formation from Honry Foil Paaao, osq., and por- 
soDol knowledge.] A. F, P. and 0. F. S. 

PEAT, THOMAS (1708-1780), alraanao- 
mnker, was horn in 1708 at Ashley Hall, 
near Wirksworth, Nottinghamshire, where 
his father held a farm, lie early acquired 
a taste for learning, which ]ris_ falJier strove 
to repress. A brother, a joiner in Not- 
tiugham, to whom he became apprenticed, 
gave him no more encouragement ; but 
Cornelius Wildbore, a mastor-dyer, and llko 
the Peats, a regular attendoiit at the proeby- 
tBrian High Pavement chapel, not icod him, 
and supplied him with Uie means of obtain- 
ing books. Peat devoted himself chiefly to 
the study of mathematics and astronomy, 
md in 1740 ho was one of the principal pro- 
jectors of ' The Gentleman's Diary, or Miv- 
thematiool Eepository,’ The first number 

TOL. XV. 


appeared in 1741, with Peat as joint-editor ; 
in 1756 he became sole editor, and fl.lledthat 
oifice until his death in 1780, his successor 
being a Rev. Mr. Wildbore, probably a son 
of Peat’s early benefactor. In addition to 
the usual inrorination contained in alma- 
nacs, ‘The Gentleman’s Diary’ was largely 
devoted to the solution of mathematical 

P roblems. The original editions in the 
h’itish Museum are not complete. A col- 
laetod edition was pubUshed in 1814 (3 vola.) 
The numhers edited by Peat occupy the first 
two volumes. 

SttbsMuently Peat became editor of the 
‘Poor Robin’s Almanac,’ which is erro- 
neously said to have been started by Herrick 
(Notfia ar?d Queries, 6th ser. vii. 321-3). It 
was conducted anonymously. Peat’s share 
in it ceased some time before his death. 

Peat was also a surveyor, nrehiteot, and 
Bchoolmastor, using his almanacs as means 
for advertising himself in each of these capa- 
cities j he is also said to have been ‘ not a 
bnd censor of poetry.’ About 1743 he pro- 
jected a course of fouiLoon lectures at Not- 
tingham on mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, 
pneumatics, astronomy, and the use of 
globes ; the price of a ticket for the course 
was D guinea, and a syllabus of the lectures 
was published at Notthigham. In 1770 he 
proposed to publish a map of Leicestershire, 
drawn from his own survey; at tliatlime 
he was residing at Thringstone ; in 1771 he 
removed to Swunniugton, both in Leioester- 
shire, and in 1777 ho returned to Notting- 
ham, where he died, at his roeideiico at 
Greyfriars' Gate, on 21 Feb. 1780, aged 72. 

[Profocos to tho Gentleman’s Diary, signed 
Thomas Peat ; Syllabus of Lecture, 1744 ? ; 
Wylie’s Old and Now Nottingham, p. 168; 
Brown’s NoltinghamBhire Worthies, p. 879; 
Nieliuls’s Illnstv. of Lit. viti. 466.] A. F. P. 

PEBODY, CHARLES (1839-lS90),jour. 
nalist, the son of Charles and Eliza Pebody, 
was born at Leamington, Warwicksliire, on 
8 Feb. 1839, His parents removing to Wat- 
ford, Lelcesterslure, whore tho family had 
lived for some three hundred years, Pebody 
went to tbo village school, and afterwards 
was taught privately by tho schoolmaster. 
At the age of fourteen he came up to London, 
and entered a lawyer’s olfici^ but soon found 
work os a reportor, and nuorwnrds joined 
tho staff of the ‘ Chelmsford Chronicle.’ At 
tho age of twenty-one ho was appointed edi- 
tor 01 tho ‘Barnstaple Times.’ From Barn- 
staple ha moved to Exeter as editor of the 
‘ Flying Post,’ and from Exeter to Bristol as 
editor of tho ‘ Bristol Times and Mirror.’ It 
was while at Bristol that Pebody obtained 

SB 
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in 1876 the prize of 501. offered by Mr. Jnmee 
Hey wood for the best essay 'snowing the 
expediency of an Address by the House of 
Commons to the Crown in favour of such a 
Bubrical Eevision of the Services of the 
State Ohuroli os will abrogate the thrtwt of 
everlnating Perdition to those of liar Ma- 
jesty’s Subjects who do not agree with the 
Hoctrines contained in the Athonasian Creed.’ 
In 1882 Febody was appointed editor of the 
‘Yorkshire Post,’ a conservative morning 
paper published at Leeds. Under his di- 
rection it rapidly grow in circulation and in- 
fluence, and betbro his death it stood in tlio 
&ont rank of provincial journals. Although 
an enthusiastic student of Bnglish political 
history, and profoundly interested in the 
course of public events, Febody was not, 
apart from journalism, a political worker. 
In 1888 his health showed signs of failure; 
but after six months’ rest he resumed work, 
and organised a now evening ^lapor. He 
died at Leeds on 30 Oct. 1890. Febody 
brought to his work quidc intelligence, 
unfading industry, and high spirits; a sin- 
gularly wide knowledge of literat.uro and 
affairs, great organising power, and a marked 
capacity for making friends. He married, 
22 Aug. 1869, Mary Ann Martyn, who sur- 
vived him, and by whom hehad one daught or. 

Tie published, besides the oasay noticed, 
1. 'AuthorsatWork,’1872. 2, 'Unglish.Tour- 
nalism and the Men wlio have made it,’ 1882, 

[YorkshiroPost, 31 Oot. 1800 ; Leeds Moroury, 
81 Oct. 1800; porsoiial knowledge.] A. B. B. 

PECHE, RICHABD (A 1182), bishop of 
Lichfield, was son of Robert Feche, an eanior 
bishop of the see. Richard is said to have 
been nrclidoacon of Chester in 1136, and 
subsequently archdeacon of Coventry, In 
llGl he was consecrated to the bishopric of 
Lichfield by Walter of Rocliester (GunvAsu 
oir Canthebukt, i. 108 ; Rad. tih Uroimj, 
i. 306, Rolls Sor. ; WiiAiiros, Avylia Snera, 
i. 486 ; AnnaUs Monantioi, i. 49, ii. 60, 288, 
iii. 18, Rolls Sor.) Peclio is froqnently, even 
in ofiloial documents, styled bishop of Ches- 
ter on account of tho removal of the see, for 
a short time^ from Lichfield to Chester in 
1076. He 18 said to have called himself 
only bishop of Coventiy, to which place fibo 
seat of the bishopric had been for a second 
time romovod hofore its final return to Lich- 
field {Anglia Sacra, i. 463). The title of 
Lichfield is rarely given to him by the chro- 
niclers. Peohe was at Westminster in 1 102, 
at the settlement of a protracted dispnito 
between the chiu'ches of Lincoln and St, 
Albans (MATTimw Fakis, Hub, Angl. i. 818 ; 
Chrm, Majara, ii, 210 ; Qesta Abbot. Mmast, 


8, Albani,l. 139,167 ; HooiiEojf'Wbmw^ 
i. 22, Bolls Ser.) In 1170 he mads& 
mistake of sancUonmg by his presenciT 
coronation of the young prince Henry bv 
tho archbishop of York, in defianes of ttl 
rights of the church of Canterbury fcss7 
nioU» of Stephen, &o., iv. 216). 
bishop of Canterbury, Thomas Beokethw 
Tuomas], was then m exile, but retn^T 
tho some year, and Peche was amone Z 
prelates who were at once suspended fton 
their sees for their shore in the coronation rf 


. . forgiven and leatored, 

for m 1171 he was one ol the bishops ehowa 
to reoonoilo tho ohureb of Canterbury in 
which divino service had been suspen’ded 
after the murder of the archbishop f&jE 
VABD OE CANTHEBUnY, i. 230). About this 
time he made a grant of lands and rents to 
angraont the deanery of Lichfield, nhich 
had been irapovoriahed diming the preyions 



/e8tmin6ter(WAim 
OF Coven I'lir, i. 239, Rolls Ser.) During 
ills Inst years ho was a liberal benefiictor to, 
if not tho notual founder of, the Augustinias 
priory of St. Thomas tlie Martyr at Staf- 
ford n?ANNDE, Noiif. Mmiast. Staffordshire, 
xxiv.2), IIo had a groat affection for the 
house, and when, shortly before his death, he 
resigned his bishopric, it was to this founda- 
tion that he retired, lie took the habit of 
tho canons of Bt, Thomas, and died among 
them, 0 Oct. 1182. Ho was buried m the 
priory church {Annates bfonastiei, i. 62,187, 
ii. 242, iv. 386 ; Roct. Hov, ii. 284), 

[Tn addition to llio authoritieB cited, see Dug- 
dais’s Munnsticon, vi. 471-2 ; Hiulox's Form. 
Angl. cclxxxvii ; Trivot, Annalcs, p, 61 (EngL 
ITiel, Soc.); Lo Hovo’s Fasti, i. 646, 666; 
Stubbs’s Bogistrum, p. 31.] A. M. G-n, 


PECHELL. fSoo also Phaoiieu,] 

PECHELL, SiK GEORGE EIOHAKD 
BROOKE (1789-1860), vice-adnural, bom 
on 30 Juno 1789, son of Sir Thomas Brooke 
Pechell, bart., and youn^r brother of Sir 
Samuel John Brooke Pechell [q. v.), enterri 
tho navy in 1808, served in the Triumph in 
the fleet off Toulon under Lord Nelson in 
180(1, and afterwoi'ds in the Medusa, at the 
capture of the Spanish treasure-ships off Cape 
St. Mary on 6 Oot. [see Goee, SiK Joiiir; 
Moobe, Ste GbaiiamJ. Tn 1806 he was in 
llio Bevongo off Brest nud Rochfort, and in 
1809 in llio Barflour in the Tagus.^ On 
26 June 1810 ho was promoted to be lieutS" 
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nimt of tlie Cjjsar, from which he was moved 
in 1811 to the llacedonian, and in 1812 to 
the San Domingo, commanded by hie brother, 
and CBTiying the flag of hia uncle. Sir John 
Borlasa Warren [qN^v.], on the North Ame- 
rican station. By warren he was appointed 
to the acting command of the Oolibri brig, 
and afterwards of the Eeoruit, in both of 
irhich he cruised with some success on the 
coast of Noith America. On 80 May 1814 
he was promoted to the rank of commander, 
and in Slay 1818 commissioned the BeUelte 
for the Halifax station, where he was em- 
ployed m enforcing the treaty stipulations 
as to the fisheries. In October 18M he was 
appointed hy Hear-admiral Griffith to the 
command of the Tamar frigate, which, being 
Teiy Bichly, had come north from Jamaica, 
and had lost her captain and a larM propor- 
tion of her officers and men. The eom- 
mandet-in-chief on the Jamaica station, 
however, claimed the vacancy, and the 
matter being referred to the admiralty, all 
the promotions were disallowed, and FeohoU 
returned to the Bellette. Wliile in the 
Tamar ha had obtained the authority of the 
Hnytian government for putting a atop to 
piracy committed hy vessels pretending to 
te Haytiam and for searching all suspected 
vessels. Ha accordingly captured a large 
brigantine, with a crew of ninety-eight men, 
and forged commissions from the difibrent 
indmenWt states of South America. On 
36 Dec. 1833 Pechell was advanced to post 
rant. In July 1830 he_ was nominated 
gentleman-usher of the privy chamber, and 
m .^'il 1831 equerry to Queen Adelaide. ’ 
Li 1®6 he was returned to parliament as 
member for Brighton, which ho continued to 
remesentin the whig interest during his life, 
toMng an active part in public nnairs, and 
especially in all questions relating to the 
navy, the mercantile marino, or Iho nsliprios. 
On the death of his brother on 8 Nov. 1849 
he succeeded to the baronetcy, and took the 
additional eurnamo ofBrooko; he hecamo a 
rear-admiral on the relired list on 17 Deo. 
1853, and vice-admiral on 6 Jan. 1868. lls 
died at his house in Hill Street, Borkeley 
Square, on 29 Juno 1860, lie married, in 
1836, Eothoi'ine Annabella, daughter and 
coheiress of the twelfth Lord do la Zonche, 
by whom he had issue a son and two daugh- 
ters. The sou having predeceased him, the 
baronetoy passed to his cousin, 

[O'Bjrne'sNavalBiogr.Diot,: Times, 80 Juno 
I860.] ° J. K. L. 

PBOHBLL, Sm PAUL (1734-1800), 
first baronet and soldier, second sou of Jacob 
Pechdland of Jane, daughter of John Boyd, 


was horn at Owenstown, co. Kildare, in 1721 
Ills father, Jacob, served in the British army 
and adopted the wax-oifice spelling, Pechell, 
Hia grandfather, Samuel de Pdchels (1643- 
1783), a native of Montauhan, was ejected 
irom his estate upon the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes in 1686. In a brief narrative 
(printed in Sttsaev AroheBoIogical CoUeoHons, 
xxvi. 116) he relates how, after the entry of 
the ‘miselonary ' dragoons into Montauhan, 
he was fi.rat imprinonod at Oahors, and then 
in 1087 conveyed to Montpellier, whence 
he was shipped to the Prenen West Indies. 
He managed to escape li'om St. Domingo to 
Jamaica in 1688, and, after many hardships, 
reached England in the autumn of that year. 
In August 1G89 he accompanied William III 
to Ireland as a lieutenant in Schomberg’s 
regiment, and in January 1690 the king 
granted him a pension. Ho subsequently 
acquired the estate of Owenstown, co, 
Kildare, end, dying at Dublin in 1733, 
was buried in St. Anne’s Church in that 
city. 

Paul himself entered the army as coinet- 
en-second in the royal regiment of dra- 

f oons (Ist dragoons), 17 March 174,8-4. 
lewas promoted to he captain in Briga- 
dier-general Morning’s regiment (86th foot), 
now the second battalion WorcestBrshire 
regiment, 12 Doc. 1740. At the begin- 
ning of 1747 the 86th regiment emboHced 
at Gravesend to join the army of the Duke 
of Oumherland m Flanders. Pechell was 
resent at operations near the frontiers of 
HoUaud, which led to the battle of Laffeld 
or Val, near Moestrioht, 2 July 1747. His 
regiment lost two oificers, two sergeants, and 
twenty-two rank and file, and he was among 
the wounded. He received from the Duke 
of Cumberland ‘the greatest commendation’ 
(Zond, Oaxette, 27 July 174^. 

After the peace of Aix-la-Cmapelle, 7 Oct. 
1748, the establishment of the regiment was 
reduced on its return to Engfland, and 
Pechell was gazetted captain m the 3rd 
dragoon guards, 31 May 1761, In theapring 
of 1763 this regiment famished relays of 
escorts to attend George II to Haiwich, 
whore his majesty embarked on his way to 
Hanover, and' for the next three years the 
regiment was on coast duty to put down the 
smuggling and highway robbery in SuffoUr, 
Essex, and Devonshire. On 26 Nov. 1764 
Pechell was gazetted guidon and oaptain in 
the second troop of the horse grenadier guards 
(now the 2nd lifeguards), lieutenant and 
captain 6 July 1766, major 7 Feb. 1769, nnd 
lieutenant-colonel 20 Jan, 1763. 

He retired from the service on 24 J iraa 
1706, receiving a lump sum for his commis- 

8 s 2 
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sion. Ho wos orealud a barouut ou 1 Msiroli 
1797, and diud in IbOO. lie married, in 
1762, Mary, only daughter and heireaa of 
Thomaa Brooke, of Pnglesliam, TSaaox, and 
left two aoua and five danglitors. Ilia oldest 
Bon,Major-goncralSirTlioinasBrooko_P 0 oholl 
(d. 1826), was father of lloor-admiral Sir 
Samuel John Brooke Pechell, and of Admiral 
Sir George Itiehard Brooke Peohull, both of 
whom are separately noticed. 

[Burke’b Peerage, a.y.Pecholl ; Suaaex Archaeo- 
logical Colloctione, xxvi. 113-61 (with pedigree); 
Benoit's Hist, de I’Bdit do Nantes; Nrninii at 
Boclain’s Mdmoires dos Bdfiigiis Prai^'nia ; 
Agnew’a Prench Protestant Itbcilos; War UiBco 
Becoida ; Be Ainslie's Fir-st Dragoons , Onnnon’s 
First Dragoons and Tiiird Dragoon Guardi,; 
Army Lists.] B. JI. S. 

PECHELL, Sib SAIifUEL .JOHN 
BBOOK.E (1786-1849), roar-admiral, horn 
1 Sept, 1 786, bdonged to a French family 
which settled in Ireland after the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. He was eldest son of 
Major-general Sir Tlinmus Brooks Pechell, 
hart., was brother of Sir George Richard 
Brooke Pechell [q. v.l, and nephew of Admi- 
ral Sir John Borla.S(i warren [q. v.] Under 
■Warren's care ho onlovod the navy on hoard 
the Pomono in July 1790. In August 1797 
he was moved into the Phoaho, with Oap- 
1 ain (afterwards Sir Robert) Barlow, and was 
present at the capture of the Nereido ou 
21 Bee. 1797, and of the Afrioaino on 
6 March 1800, in two of the most hrilliiuil 
frigate actions of the war, After the latter, 
Barlow, who had been knighted, was moved 
into the Triumph of 74 guns, and Peclioll 
foUowod him, till, in February ISOIl, ho was 
appointed actiug-lioutouant of the Active, a 

f i'omotion confirmed by the admiralty on 
April. Ill January 1806 ho joined his 
uncle’s flagship, the Foudroyunt, and in her 
was present at the capture of the Marengo 
and Belle Poulo on J dMorch. Un 23 March 
1807 he was promoted to the command of 
the Ferret sloop on the Jamaica station, and 
ou 16 Juno 1808 was posted to the Uloopatra, 
a 38-gun frigate, in which, on 22 Jan, 1809, 
he engaged the 40-gun French frigate 
To]^azo, at anohoi under a battery at Point 
Noire in Ouadelou^o. The hottery, however, 
had only one ofTeotivo gun, ond the Topazo, 
having sustained jreeat loss, strude her 
colours when, after forty minutes, the Jason 
frigate and Jlazord sloop joined the Oloo- 

5 atra (Jambs, v. 8; OniivAiiiiiii, p. 360). 
'he disparity of force at the olo.se of the 
action nooessavily dimmed its brilliance, but 
Pecholl’s judgment in so placing the Cleo- 
patra as to render the enemy's lire iueirective 
was deservedly oommondod'. Ho afterwards 


took purl in I ho reduction of Mavtinin,,. 
In October 1810 ho was moved iuto^rt 
Querriore, hut returned to the CleoBni!! 
in July 1811, and commanded her m £ 
North 80 a, on the coast of France and t 
Gibraltar. “ 

In Docembor 1812 he was appointed to tie 
San Domingo, the llagahip of his uncle « 
coinmander-in-ohief on the coast of SMtl 
America, and in her returned to England in 
Juno 1814. He was nominated a C.B m 
.lime 1815, and in .Tuly 1823 commissioned 
the Sybillo frigate for service in the Jfedi. 
bm-anoan, where, in 1824, she formed part 
of the squadron off Algiers, under Sir Ham 
Biirrard Noale [q. v.j, and was afterwards 
employed in preventing piracy, or the semi- 
pivatioal attomiits of the Greek provisional 
goverumenl , near the Morea. The Sybille 
was paid off in November 1826, and Pechell 
luiving, by the death of his father, succeeded 
to Iho baronetcy on 17 Juno 1826, took the 
additional surname of Brooke, in conformity 
witli the will of his grandmother, the only 
daughter and hi'iross of Thomas Breoke of 
Paglosham in Essex. He had no further 
service afloat, but from 1880 to 1834, and 
again from 1830 to 1841, was a lord of the 
admiralty. lie was in parliament as member 
for Ilallostono in 1 830, and for 'Windsor in 
1833. Ue attninod tho rank of roa^adIIM 
on 9 Nov. 1846, and died on 3 Nov. 1849. 
Ho married, in 1833, Julia Maria, daughter 
of tho ninth lord J'otro, but, dying witnout 
issue, Iho title passed to his brother, Heoige 
Richard Brooke Pechell. 

Pechell was one of tho few officers of hie 
time to recogniso the immense importance of 
priiutice and prooision in the working andfiiing 
great guns. Following the plan of Captain 
Broke in tho Shannon [seeBBOinifSiBPHiiir 
Bowes Vbmu], ho carried out, 'when in com- 
mand of tho 8 an Domingo, systematic exe^ 
else and target practice, by winch he obtained 
results then eonsiderod romarkahle. In the 
Sybillo ho followed a similar method, again 
with results far superior to onything before 
known. As tho Excellent gunnere school at 
Pori sinouth was first instituted in 1832, while 
Pechell was one of the lords of the admiralty, 
it may bo fairly presumed that the establish- 
ment of it was mainly due to him, He was 
also the author of a valuable pamphlet en- 
t itled ‘ Observations upon the defeotin 
J'lquipment of Hliips’ Gims,’ first published 
ill 1812 ( 2 nd edit. 1824 ; Srd, 1828). 

[Marshall’s Royal Navul Biogr. v. fappl. 
pL. i.) p. 301 : O’Byrno's Naval Biogr. Kct.; 
James's Naval Jlistory ; Ohovolior’s Histoirede 
lu Marino ftanjaiso aous le Consulat et I'Empiie.] 
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PEOHUyi JOHN (1666-1716), matlienl 
-whose name is also spelt Peachey 
MdPeche, was son of William Poohey of 
nhichester, and was born in 1066. lie en- 
StNew Inn Hall, Oxford, in 1671, and 
Sated B.A. in 1675, M.A. in 1678. On 
7 Not. 1081 he applied for admission as a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians in 
London; his applioution ivas further con- 
iidered on 6 Dee., and he was admitted on 
03 Dec. 1681' He practised in the city of 
London, residing at the Angel and Crown 
in Basing Lane. Ilis methods were those of 
jn apothecary ral her than of a physician, and 
on 16 l^oT. 1688 he was summoned hofore 
the College of Physicians ‘upon printing 
bills signifying his removal and shilling fee, 
and patting up a board of notice to the people 
■vrith his name over his dore.’ He was ad- 
monished, hut on 7 Dec. 1688, the board 
remaining over his door as formerly, and lie 
not having ceased ‘ eporgere oartulae,’ the 
censors fined him 4Z. On 4 Jan. he declined 
to pay, and on 17 Jan. 1089 ho had no furihia 
excuse than that ‘ other have bronlco our 
statutes besides’ himsolf, and was fined 61. 
for his second oonlompt. On 30 July 1689 
he took the oaths and declaration, and his 
autognph signature remains in the orijginal 
record at the College of Physicians ns “Joh. 
Peachey.’ In 1693 ho jniblished two books, 
‘OoUeetions of Acute Diseases, in five parts,’ 
and *A Collection of Chronical Diseases.’ 
The first treats of smallpox, mcnslrs, pln^uo, 
and other fehrilo disorders, of rheumatism, 
apoplexy, and lethargy, and the second, of 
cohe, hysteria, gout, and hcematuria. Ho 
pblished in 1093 ‘ Promptuarium I’raxeos 
Medicm,’ in Latin — a oompoiidium of medi- 
cine with many prescriptions given in full. 
The book ends with an admonition or puff 
of' Pilules catharticee noBtri)e,'whicli ‘ veiiales 
picstont’ at his own house in Basing Lane. 
He next published ‘ The Compleat Herbal 
of Physical Plants ’ and ‘ The Storehouse of 
Physical Praotice,’ Another edition of the 
former appeared in 1707, and of the latter, 
with slightly altered title, in 1 607. In 1096 
he published ‘A General Treatise of the 
Diseases of Maids, Big-bellied Women, GhD d- 
M Women, ond Widows’ — a compilation 
without any original observations. All those 
were brought out by hie original publisher, 
Henry Boawicko, ond sUghlly varied pwts of 
some of them appeared as separate works. 
In the same year lie published the hook by 
which he is best known — a vigorous and 
idiomatic translation of ‘ the whole works’ 
of Sydenham. The preface, which contains 
a short account of Sydenham, is dated from 
the Angel and Oro-wn in Basing Lane, 


13 Oat. 1695, and on the last page is an ad- 
vertisement of Peohoy’s pills, sold at his 
house at la. Gd. the box. A seventh edition 
of this translation appeared in 1717, and an 
eleventh in 1740. I’oohey moved into Bow 
Lane, Oheapside, near his former house, and 
the last list, at the College of Physicians, in 
which his name appears is that of 1716. 

He has often been confused with John 
Ponchi orPeoh^who was a doctor of medi- 
cine of Onen inNorman(fy,andwna admitted 
an extra-licentiate of the College of Physicians 
on 26 July 1083 (original record at College 
of Physicians), This pliysician is stated in 
a manuscript note on tho title-page of a 
pamphlet in the library of the Koyal Medical 
and Ohirurgioal Society to be the ‘doctor of 
physiek in Gloucestershire ’ who wrote 
‘ Some Observations made upon the Boot 
called Casmimav,’ reprinted m London in 
1603. Several other xihormacological tracts 
arc attributed to him without Batisfaclory 
proof, and many of them contain internal 
evidence of onolhei' authoi'ship. That he 
practised outside Loudon is certain, as his 
name never apxieors in the College of Phy- 
sicians' lists, in which at that time extra- 
licentiates were not included (Manusenj)t 
AnnataorMhiuteB ofTrovBBdingtat tlia CoU 
lege of JPhydeiam, 1688-9). 

(The prefaces and advertisements which cor- 
rouorale the statements in the Annals of the 
College of Physicians conclnsively eslahlish 
that the works montioned in this hfo are 
all by John Pochey the liconti.ito, and not by 
John Poachi the oxtra-licontiate, and show that 
the lists in Dr. Miink’s Oollego of Physicians, 
the printed catalogue of the Boyal Medical and 
Chirurgicnl Society, 1870, and tho index cata- 
logue of the library of the sntgeon-genexal's 
otHco, United States Army (vol. xiv.), 1893, do 
not accuraloly distingnish tlie two writers. 
In Minutes of Evidence, University for Loudon 
UommisBioii, 1889, p, 208, a witness quotes an 
advsrtisomont of Poobsy in the Postman of 
10 Jan, 1700 to support an argument as to prac- 
tice, in ignoranco of the fhet that Pcchey’s conduct 
-was censured, and not approved, by tho Gollegs 
of Physioiaus. See also rostor’s Alumni Oxon, ; 
Atbonceum, iv. 787.] N. M. 

PECK, PKANOIS (1602-174SL anti- 
quary, yoimgor son of Bobert and Elizabeth 
Pcckj was born in the parish of St. John the 
Baptist at Stamford^ Lmcolnshire, on 4 May 
1093, and baptised in St. John’s on 12 May, 
Hie mother's maiden name was Jephson, and 
his father is holiovod to have been a pio- 
raoi'ouB fanner. He entered Trinity College, 
dfiinhri^e, at tho ago of flftoon, and grit- 
duatod H.A. in 1709, and M.A. in 1713. On 
leaving Cambridge he took holy ordersjiind 
in 1719 became curate of Hingsclin in 
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Northamptonsliiro. In the same year he 
married Aunu, daughter of Edward Onrtis 
of Stamford, and shortly afterwards, in 1721, 
gave the first indication of his lifelong devo- 
tion to antiquarian studies hy issuing pro- 
posals for printing the history and antiqui- 
ties of his native town. In 1728 ho obtained 
by purchase from the patron, Samuel Lowe, 
Llie advowson of the rectory of Goadby-Mar- 
wood in Leicestershire. He wrote to &owne 
Willis that Jlishop Gibson confirmed his 
appointment within one hour of his trans- 
lation from the see of Lincoln to that of 
London. Peck was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries on 9 March 1732. In 
January 1738 ho obtained by the favour of 
Bishop Reynolds the prcbendol stall of Mar- 
ston St. Laurence m Lincoln Cathedral. 
He held this preboiid, which had previously 
been hold by While Xonnett, until his death 
on 9 July 1748. The latter portion of his 
life was wholly devoted to antiquai-ion pur- 
suits. Ho was buried just within the south 
door of Qoadby church, where a Latin in- 
scription, modoUed upon that of Bobert 
Burton, describes him as 'notus nimis omni- 
bus, ignotus sibi.’ lie loft two sons ~ Francis 
(1720-1749), rector of Gunby, Lincolnshire; 
•and Thomas, who died young— end one 
daughter, Anno, born in 17.10, who married 
John Smalley, a farmer and gimior of Strox- 
ton. Peck’s widow retired to Tlarlaxton in 
Lincolnshire, where she died about 1768. 
In this year Pock’s books were sold by auc- 
tion (Niohols, Lit, Anea/I. iii. 665). 

At the time of his death Peck had m con- 
templation no less than nine dificrent works, 
several of which wore in an advanced stage 
of preparation (see below). He had a re- 
markable faculty for accuinulaliiig ont-of- 
tho-way facts, which is best exhibited in liis 
well-known ‘Desiderata Ouriosa,’ but his 
talent for arrangement and generalisation 
was less conspicuous. Tlis researches wore 
mainly confined to the seventeenth century, 
but were not sullicioiilly concentrated to 
render him an expert in dealing with tho 
valuo of ovidenco or any other subjects of 
controversy. He was, however, commond- 
ably free from political bias. Some of his 
literary peculiarities are on tho whole fairly 
characterised by William Oolo, who writes 
of Peck ; ‘ Had ho lived longer we might 
have had many more curious poices of 
antiquity, which ho seems to havo boon in 
possessiou of; but thocheif and great failing 
of this gentleman seemed to be an eager 
desire to publish ns lit tie in one volume as 
he could, in order to eke out his eollections. 
His “ Dcsiderntn Curiosa ” is full of curious 
things, but he has so disjointed, mangled, 


and new-sentenced nil of then), anti uTl 
with detached hooks, chapteis, 
the chnptei'B, that, in endeavourins tn V 
more than ordinariW dear, he hasW' 
many times quite tho reverse’ (00^^? 
leettons, Addit. MS. 6888, f. 176) Anortr t 
of the antiquary inl736, engraved by J 
after J . Highmore, is prefixed to his ‘ Or™ 

well’ (1748) Another portrait, diaSt 

B. Oollinb ad vimm m 1781, is meflTfti fi 
the 1779 edition of tlio ' Jlosiderata * ™ 

The following is a list of Peck’s ckirf 
works, all of which were piiutud at his own 
charge, and for wliioh he solicited ordoisand 
Biibsoribera at tho end of several of his Bm.ii., 
tracts: 1. ‘TA "Yfor ”Ayto., or on 
oiso on the Oreotion, and a Hynm to tk 
Creator of thoWorld ; written in the emiofo 
words of the Sacred Text, as an attempt to 
show the Beauty and Sublimity of Hoh 
Sm-ipturo,’ 1710, 8vo. 2. ‘ Sighs upon thi 
never enough lamented Death of Queen 
Anno,’ in imitation of Milton (blank TOse) 
1719, 4to. Prefixed is a representation of 
Queen Anno asoending from the earth \iii 
tho Bupport of angels and dimubs; and ap- 
pended to the main poem are three minor 
pieces. At the end of this work he solicits 
assistance for a ‘History of the Two Lost 
Months of Xing Charles I,’ which never 
appealed. 8. ‘Academia Terlia Anglicans i 
or the Antiquarian Annals of Stamford inLin- 
oolnj Butloud, and Northampton shkes; con- 
t aining 1 he History of the University, Monss- 
terios, Gilds, Churches, Chapels. Hospitals, 
and Schools there,’ 1727, 4to. This dofiorate 
work was dedicated to .Tohii, duke of But- 
loud, and in it is iucorporated the substance 
of a previous tract by Pock upon ‘The His- 
tory of tho Stomford Biill-rnnnmg.' 4. ‘De- 
eiderata Guriosii, or a Collection of Diyera 
Scarce and Curinus Pieces, relating chiefly to 
matters of English History ; consisti^ of 
choice Tracts, Memoirs, Letters, Wills, 
Epitajihs,’ &o., 1732, fol. This vduine, to 
wliieh I ho author contributed two original 
papers — one on tho ancient divisions of tho 
day and night, tho oUicr a devoriptiou of 
Burgh] oy llouso — wos dedicated to Loid 
William Manners ; and it was followed in 
1736 by a second volume dedicated to Biskp 
Beynoids. Only two hundred and fifty copies 
of tlieso volumes having been printed, they 
soon became scarce, and were reprinted in 
one volume in 1770, 4to, with a eeanty me- 
moir of Potdi by Tlioraos Evans. 6. 'A 
Ooinpioto Catalogue of all tho Discourses 
written both for and against Popery in the 
time of Xing James II, ’ containing in the 
whole an account of 467 hooks and pam- 
phlets . , . willi an nlpliahotioal list of the 
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liters oneioli sido,’ 1736, 4to. Thia pam- 

e liras edited, wtk large additions, lor the 
iham Society in 1869, by Thomas Jones, 
ijjjjjilirariaii of the Ohetham Library, which 
^psoecially rich in these pamphlets. 6. ‘ Me- 
mons of the Life and Actions of Oliver 
Otomwell, as delivered in three panegyrics 
of him written in Latin ; the first, as said, 
hr Don Juan Eoderieuez de Saa Menesas, 
cinde de Pengnias, the Portugal nmbaasa- 
dof the second, as affirmed, by a certain 
jesuit, the lord-ambassador’s chaplain; yet 
foth, itis thought, composed by Mr. John Mil- 
ton (Latin secretary to Oliver Oromwoll), as 
VOS the third ; with an English version of each. 
Ihe whole dlustraled with a large historical 
preface; many similar passenes 6am the 
upaiadiss Lost ” and other woriis of Mr. John 
Milton, and “NoteB6om the BoatHietorians,"’ 
1710 4to. To the work was appended a col- 
lection of 'Divers Curious Historical Pieces’ 
idaling to, among others, Su Thomas Scot, 
Thomas Hobson the carrier, Old Part, John 
Evelyn, Gerard Salvin, Tobias Ilustat, and 
Abraham Oowley ; and there is ‘ a largo ac- 
count of Queen Elizabeth's entortainmout at 
Oxford in 1593.’ 7. 'New Memoirs of the 
Life and Poetical Works of Mr. John Milton ; 
with, first, an Examination of Mrlton’s Style; 
secondly, Explanatory and Critical Notes on 
divers Faesnges in MUtoii and Shakespeare, 


divers Passages in MUton and Shakespeare, 
by the Editor; thirdly, Baptistes : a Sacred 
and Diamatio Poem in defence of Liberty, 
as written m Lai in by Mr. George Buchanan, 
translated into English hy Mr. John Milton, 
end first pubiisheu in 1641 hy order of the 
House of Commons ; fourtlily, the Parallel, 
or Archbishop Laud and Cardinal Wolsey 
compared'— a vision by Milton ; fifthly, tho 

r * A •vr* 1 . _v , . i__ • , 


main ^ Milton, ^.S). 8. ‘Four Discourses, 
viz.! L Of Grace and how to excite it; 
ii. Jesus Christ the True Messiah, proved 
from a consideration of His Besnrrection in 
paHietdar; iii. J esus Christ the True Messiah, 
proved 6om a consideration of His Besur- 
rection in particular; iv. The Necessity and 
Advant^ of Good Laws and Good Magi- 
strates,’ W42, 8vo. 

Cf the various works that Pock had in 
contemplation at the time of his death pro- 
bably the most important was his ' Natural 
History and Antiquities of Leicestcishiic.’ 
The manuscriptwas purchased by SirTbomas 
Cave in 1764 ior ten guineas, and on bis death 
in 1778 the whole of Pscli’s mateiials, to- 
gether with those of Sir Thomas himself, 
were handed over by tho latter’s son to J ohn 
Nichols. The materials of both were care- 
fully, and with due acknowledgment, incor- 
Mtated by Nichols in his monumental work, 
Peck’s natural history collections were 
quaintly digested under the following heads: 
‘ Stones, Salt, Long Life, Hurba, Earthquakes, 
Crevices, and Apparitions.’ The next in im- 
portauca^ of Peck’s manuscripts was tho 
'Monosticon Anglicauum Yolumen Quar- 
turn.’ This work, which was also purchased 
by Gave, consisted of five quarto volumes, 
and was on 14 Mo^ 1776 prosented to the 
British Museum. It has been used by nume- 
rous antiquai'ioB and comity historians, and 
was natumlly of especial valuo to the subse- 
quent editors of Dugdale (Ellis, Caley, and 
Bandiiiel). Tho materials used by Peck m 
his ‘Life of Nioholas Ferrar of Little Qidding,' 
which was also in an advanced stage of pre- 


are remarkable, as being perhaps the first 
attempts made to illustrate them wiilings 
by eitiaote 6om contemporary writers, in 
accordance with the method subsequently 
followed by Steuvens and Malone (see Me- 


paralion, am for the most part embodied in 
Pecliard's ‘ Momoirs ’ (of. Omt, Mag. 1791, 
i. 466). Tho remainder of his manusoripts, 
cbierbutler of England, who died M pofsoii indu^gthu 'Lives’ of William and Bobsrt 
iaaol670— anhibloi'icalpoembyhisnephow, Burton (imUior of tho ‘Anatomy ofMelan- 
Sir Thomas Throckmorton, loiight; sixthly, choly’), ‘ The History and Antiquities of 
Heicd the Great, hy the editor; eeventhly, BuUand,’ ‘The Annals of Stamford’ con- 
the Besiwiection, a poum in imitation of tinned, ‘ Memoirs of the Bostoration of 
Mtoii, by a friend; and, eighthly, a Die- OharlesH/andathu'dvolumeof ‘DoMdeiala 
coiuse on the Harmony of the Spheres, hy Curiosa,’ wore aU in a fragmentary or merely 
Mdton, with Prefaces and Nates,’ 1740. Tho inchoate state. Several other manuscripts 
work, which was dedicated to Speaker of Peok^ of minor importance, ore stiU pre- 
Onalow, wee adorned with a portrait of served in the British Museum ; and Gil- 
Milton which Pedc obtained from Sir John ohrietpoaiSssedjioopyofLangbnine’e'Lives’ 
IL-tesofKirkhyBeleyinLeioestaishire. Bo- carefully interlined by him. Peck, whose 
foie the publication of the volumo Yertue interests were so catholic, andwliosereading 
tddPeck that the portrait was not Mill on’s, was so omnivorons, was naturally in oorre- 
but Feck bade ‘ posteiily settle the dilTurence. spondoncs widi most of the antiquaries of his 
an.--!.!-, .. ™ day, and letters of his are extant to, among 

others, Thomas Hoome, Browne Willis, 
TliomaaWotton (Addit.MS.241Sl), Zachary 
Gray (Addit. MS. 6396). He also communi- 
cated some notes on tho Gresham mofessors 
to Dr. Word (Addit, MS. 6209). Papere of 
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Ills, including conics oJ Milton's 'P ooiub’ and 
transcripts of ‘liobin Hood Ballads,’ 00 m- 
priso Addit. MSS.2a(>87, 286!'.8. 

[Cole's AtlieuHB Cuntabi'igionscs ; Qradnati 
Cantabi'igionsos, p. 134, ; Lo Kero's Kiisti Bed. 
Angl. 11.184; Oent,Mag.l743,p.443; Olulmors’s 
Biographical Dictionary, xxiv. 340 ; Kicbols’s 
Kist.of Loieostershire, preface; Nichols’s Illuslr. 
of Lit. i. BO 7 (a valuable memoir, 011 vrbidi 
all subsequent lives aro based), ii. 34,3, 604, iv. 
663, vi. 160,108, 309-4S3,viii, 673, 600, ix. 101; 
Mom. of 'Lhoinas Hollis (1780), pp. 618, 626, 631; 
Bibl. 'Lopogr. Britannica, ii. 60; Birch’s Life of 
Tillotson, p. 127; Ueaimo’s frofiico to Bordmi’s 
Scotiohroiiicon ; Cbambcrs’s Boole of Days; 
Balcer’s Biogr. Dramiitica(]8]2), i. 664;M(‘Oiiii- 
tock Olid Si rung’s Cyclopmilia of Biblical Litera- 
ture; Bidot's Nouvollo Biograpbio Geiidrnlo; 
English Oyclopspdiii ; Brit. Mus. Oat.] T. S. 

PECK, JAMES (1778-1 810 P), musician, 
iiiubic engraver, and publisher, is stated to 
have been born in London in 1778 (l<’(iTis), 
and would seem to bo a momber of a faiuilr 
of printers and booltsuHurs residing at York 
and Hull. A musician named Pecit died at 
Bath on 8 Eeb. 1784, but bis relationship 
with .lames cannot bo traced. .Tames coiu- 
posed 1. ‘ Kisses,’ u glee for throe voices, pub- 
lished by Preston nhout 1708, It was followed 
by2. ‘ Lovo and sparldingWinOj’and 3. ‘ Hail, 
Britaiiiiia,’prin(ed by himself atWestiuorlaud 
Buildings about 1790. Somo ofhis other pub- 
lications were : 4. ‘ ’i'wo hundred and lilly 
P8alm-Uuiu^’iuthrueparls,17U8. 5. ‘I’eck’s 
Collection of IIymn-tuuo8,]?uguoB, and Odes,’ 
chiefly original, in throo and four parts, 1780. 

6 , ‘ Pock’s Miscellaneous Oolloction of Sacred 
Music’, . original and solectod hymn-tunes 
and odes, printed at Westmorland Buildings, 
and (book iii.) at Newgate Street, 1809. 

7. ‘Vocal Preceptor.’ 8. ‘Pluto Proooplor.’ 
0. ‘ Advice to a young coraposor,’ 1810. 

10. ‘ Soft be tbo goutly breathing iiotas,’ a 
hymnfor two or ( lireo voices, with accomponi- 
mont for two ilutos and pianoforte,’ 1810 P 

11. ‘ Sacred Grleanings, or Hymn -tunes 
adapted for two Ilutos.’ 12. ‘beiuilios of 
Sacred ITarmoiiy, or Vocalist’s Pockot-book,’ 
1824. 13. ‘Pock’s I’ooket Arrangement of 
Psalm and Tlymn-tunes,’ 8 vols., 1 833. The 
lator works wore probably published by John 
Peck, the organist at St. Ifaith’a, and James 
Peck tho yoiiugor. 

Ident. Mag. 17B4 p. 162, 1708 p. 1140, 1801 
p. 121 0 ; Brown’s Biol . of Musicians, p. 486 ; Pock’s 
pulilicattons.] L. M. M.. 

PECKAJRI),PETEU,T).J).(17l8P-]707), 
whig divine, son of the Bov. John I’eokard 
of Welhourn, Lincohishire, matrioukted 
from Ooipiis Ohristi Oollogo, Oxford, 20 July 
1734, when aged 10, and was admitted on 


9 Col . He graduated B. A. 1738, M.A Mawl 

1741-2,andbcoamoicholari6,orprobatC 

P- 406)- After having been ordained in tb 
English church, lie seems to have become, 
chaplain in tho army, to have maraied ahem 
1752, and to have settled for a time at 
Himtingdon. Probably through local in. 
fluen 06 he was apnoiuledin 1 7C0 to thei’ectorv 
of Pletton and the vicar.ige of YaxEy hot!, 
near Petorhoroiigh. A dispensation for the 
holding of theso two livings at the same 
time was roquisite, and it was obtained with 
groat dillioulty from Seeker, then archHahop 
of Oanlerbury. Peckard was nnnai.i.n ,j[ 
heterodox ‘upon the question conoerningan 
intormedioto or sopni-ate state of conscious 
existonco between death and tho resurrection ’ 
end his oxamlnntion was eevornl times ad- 

iourned. Ho obi ainodhis dispensation at last 

blit only after ho had signod four articles to 
aomo extent modifying his views, and it was 
given at a dale when Iho second benefice was 
williina day or two oflapsing. ]^sownna^ 
riitivu of tlieao proceedings and the Latm 
essays which he wrote for tho ai'olibiahop are 
in Archdeacon Blaokbiirne’a ‘ Worlm’ (vol i, 
pp. xoiv-ovii). Tho conclusion of Bishop Law 
was ‘ Peter Peclcard has escaped out rf 
Lollard’s lower with tho loss of his tail.’ 

In 1766 Peckai'd became chaplain to the 
first troop of groiuidicr guards, and sen’ed 
with it in Germany. IIo was at that tune 
noted as a man of convivial tastes, but m 
nfl or yuarahe pracl isod tho stricteet economy, 
’J’ho rootory 01 Flotton was held by him until 
bis death, but, ho vaonlcd the vicarage of 
Yaxloy in 1777. IIo was prebendary d 
Olifton in Lincoln Cathedral from 9 May 
1774, and of Hampton in Southwoll Minster 
from 23 Oct. 1777 to his doatli. lie wesalso 
oppomted in 1777,undor dispensation, to the 
rootory of Tansor in Northanmtoushiie, and 
from 1793 to 1797 he retained (ho rectory of 
Abbots’ Uinton, noar lluutiiigdon, 

In 1781 ho was ayqiointed to the master- 
ship of Magdnlono Oolloge, Oambridge,hySir 
J olm Grillfn Urillin, afterwards LordHowaid 
doWnldon, who had tho right of presentation, 
as ownor of the ualal 0 of Audley End. He 
was iiicorporatod at Cambridge in 1782, ap- 
poiniod vice-cboncollov in 1784, and created 
per literas ivt/ine in 1786. In. April 
3792 lie was advanced by llio _ crown to the 
deanery of Pelorborough, ond it is recorded, 
as a crowning proof of his parsimony, thathe 
only gavQ one annual dinuei' to his chapter, 
riu built a now parsonage-house at Eletton, 
and was purmittod by Ibe patron, Lord O^s- 
fort, to noiniiiato bis suooossor 1 0 the heneflea. 
Pookard died on 8 Deo. 3 797, and was buried 
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t peterborongli His wife was Jlartha 
/17''>9_1806), eldest daughter of Edward 
kmr, attorney at Iluntingdon. A poetical 
osfliv on Peckard is in the ' Genf luman’s 
llagazina,’ 1799 (pt. i. p. 326), _ and two 
Inpms. OU8 hy him and one hy his wife, are 
L that periodical for 1769 (pi. ii. p. 748). 

peckard published many seruioiis of a liberal 
tendency, and those of later life drew attention 
to the evus of the slave traffic. The views 
■(chiob Archbishop Seeker deeinod heterodox 
wets set out in : 1. ‘ Observations on the 
Doctrine of an Intermediate State,’ 176C. 
0. 1 Further Observations on the Doctrine of 
an Intermediate Si al e,’ 1767. The last was 
in reply to the qiicrios of Thomas Morton, 
rector of Baeeingham. Pcckard’s opinions 
■were also criticised by Caleb Fleming, D.D. 
fq. V.], in his ‘ Survey of the Search of the 
Souls, 1769, and defended by him in ‘ Ob- 
servations on Mr. Morning’s Survey,’ 1769, 
which provoked from Fleming ‘ A Dofunee of 
the Oonscious Scheme against that of the 
Mortolist.’ 

Among Peokard’s other sermons and tracts 
were; Si ‘The popular Clamour against the 
Jews indefensible,' 1763. 4. ‘ A Disserta- 

tion on Hevelation, chap, xi, ver. 18,’ 1766. 
This was written to prove that the passage 
was prophetical, and fulfilled by the Lisbon 
earthquake. It was criticised at some length 
in the 'Gentleman’s Maga!sim‘,’1766 (up. 138- 
139), and defended hy t lie author in the same 
periodical (pp. 213-14). 6, ‘Tho proper Stile 
of Chiistian Oratory,’ 1770 (against thon- 
tricol defamation). 6. ‘FTatiou^ Crimes the 
Cause of National Pimishmonts,’ 1796. It 
passed through three editions, and referred 
chiefly to the slave trade, on which subject 
Peckard often preached. ( )n becoming vice- 
chancellor at Camhridgu he put tho question, 
'Anus liesat invitos in servitutom dareP’ 
He published anonymously in 1776 a treatise 
on (7) 'Subscription with lliatorical Ex- 
tiacte,’ and in 1778 a pamphlet (8) ' Am I not 
a Han and a Brother P ’ 

Packard’s father-in-law, Edward Ferrar, 
left him hy will many hooks and. papers, in- 
dndinga ‘lif^’ hy John Foitot, of Nicholas 
Ferrar [g.v.] It was ])iibli&hed by him in 1790 
as (9) 'Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar,’ hut -with some mutilations, through 
few of a ‘ scornful public.’ It was ropriiitod, 
with slew omissions, in Wordsworth’s ‘Ec- 
desiaslical Biography’ (v. 69-260), and pub- 
lished separately in on abridged form in 1662. 
Some of Peolcard’s manuscripts, which were 
valuable to students of tho genealogy of the 
early American settlers, are referred to in 
J. w._ Thornton’s ' First Bocords of Anglo- 
American Colonisation,’ Boston, 1869. 


Peckard loft property to Magdalene Col- 
lege, and also founded two scholarehips. 
Portraits of him and his wife hang in Ao 
college hall, A ‘capitol portrait’ of him is 
said to exist at Fletton. 

[Gent. Mag. 1766 p. 406, 1777 p. 248, 1797 
pt.ii,pp. 1076, 1126, 1708pt.i. p, 440; Mayor’s 
N. Ferrar, pp. 378-0, 382-3 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Notes and Queries, Isbser, ii. 119, 444; 
Nichoib’s Lit. Illustratione, vi. 729-31 ; Lo 
Neve’s Fasti, ii. 134, 641, iii. 455, 611, 606 ; 
iS-wBoting's Ohurches of Peterborough, pp. 58, 
187, 204 ; Blackbiirne’b Works, vol. i. pp. xlii- 
iliii; Pinkerton’s Lit. CorrespondenoB, i. 44-9, 
106-6; information from A. G. Peskrtt, Mag- 
dalene OoU.J W. P. O. 

PEOKE, THOMAS (J. 1664), verse- 
writer, bOn of James Podee, a member of tho 
well-known family of his name settled at 
Spixworth in Norfolk, was born at Wymond- 
ham in 1637. Ills molhei’e maiden name 
was Talbot. He was educated at the free 
school, Norwich, under Thomae Lovering, 
to whom he addressee one of his epigrams, 
and -was admitted a member of Gonville and 
Oaitts College, 8 Oct. 1666. He apparently 
owed liis maintenance at the university to 
hia unele, Thomas Peeke of Spixworth, hut 
seems to have left it without a degree. Ha 
entered at tlie Inner Temple on 22 June 
1657, when he -was described as of Edmon- 
ton, and was called to the bar on 12 Feb. 
1664 {Segister Books of the Inner Temple), 

PdcIeb was a friend of Francis Osborne 
(1593-1669) [q. v.], the author of 'Advice 
to a Son,’ and whon Osborne was attacked 
hy John Ileydon [q. vH in his ‘ Advice to a 
Dniightor,’ replied to the latter in ‘Advice to 
Balaam’s Ass,’ 8vo, 1668. ll^don also gave 
ciuTcncy to the report that Peeke was the 
author of ‘ A Dialogue of Polygamy,’ a trans- 
lation from the Italian of Bernordmo Ocliino 

g |. V.], published in 1667, and dedicated to 
shorue. 

Peeke also published ‘AnElegieupon the 
never satisfaetorily deplored Death of that 
ram Column of Parnassus, Mr. JohnCleeve- 
land,’ a folio broadside, 1668 (Brit. Mub.)j 
‘ Parnttbsi Puerpsrium,’ 8vo, 1669, a ooHeo- 
tion of epigrams, ori^nal and translated from 
Sir Thomas More ana otherB,upon the title of 
which ho describes himself as the ‘Author 
of that oelobrated Elogie upon Oleeveload,’ 
and a congratulatory poem to Ohorleall, 4to, 
1060, 

There ia a portrait of PoHce prefixed to 
' Parnossi Puerperium.’ 

[Information kindly supplied by the master of 
Qouville and Cains Oolloge, Cambridge.] 

G. T. r. 
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PEOSHAM, Sia EDMUND (1496 ?- 
1664), Ircasarei' or master of the mmt, was 
son of Peter Poekliam, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Eburtou. His 
family wos connected with Buckinghamshire, 
and ho acquired a house and estate at Den- 
ham in that county. At an early age he 
entered the king’s countii^honse as a clerk, 
ond attended Henry Vin on his visit to 
Gravelines in JuW 1620 (Rutland Papers, 
p. 6). Henry VHIi appointed him in 1624 
colTerer of the royal household, and in 1626 
clerk of the green cloth. Erom 1626 he was 
a justice of the peace for Buckinghamshire. 
A like honour in regard to Middlesox was 
conferred on him in 1637. In 1627, on the 
attainder of Francis, viscount Lovol, ho was 
granted tho manors of Alford, Eccles, Alder- 
loy, Chester, and Flint. Uo was knighted 
on 18 May 1642 CWKiOTimaLBY, Chronicle, 
i. 136). In 1646 he added to his othor olRces 
that of treasurer or master of the mint, to 
which was attached a residence at Blaok- 
friors. He retained the post till his death, 
although during 1662-4 his place was flllod 
temporarily by Martin Pirri, master of tho 
Dublin mint. In 1647 he was nominated an 
assistant executor of Henry Vlirs will, under 
which he received 2001, In 1649 — durmij 
Edward Vi’s 'feign — ho was directed with 
others to restore tho old standard of gold, 
lu 1661 he coined tho pound weight of silver 
— tluve-quartors olloy and one line — into 
seventy-two shillings worth twelve pence 
a piece. On Edward Vi’s doath Fucicham 
maintained with much energy tho cause of 
Queen Mary, in opposition to Lady Jano 
Grey. TT e proclaimed Queen Mary in Buck- 
inghamshire (Chronicle, pp. 8, 12), and subso- 
quontly kept a careful watch on the movo- 
ments of the Duke of Northumberland in tho 
eastern counties. Ho was rewarded by be- 
coming a privjf councillor, and was elected 
M.P. for Buckinghamshire in tho first and 
third parliaments of the now quoou’s reign 
(October 1663 and November 1664). I lo and 
his son Henry took a prominent part in re- 
pressing Wyatt's rebellion. Reputed to be 
a staunch catholic, he exerted much influence 
at Mary’s court. In 1667 he attondod tho 
funeral of Anno of Oleves, and acted as her 
executor (Nioolas, Testamenta Veiuata, pp. 
42, 44). With Queen Mary’s death his poli- 
tical life ceased, but he remained treasurer 
of the mint, and helped to carry into efl'ect 
Queen Elizabeth’s measures for tho rostora- 
tion of the coinage. He was buried in Den- 
ham church on 18 April 1664. An elaborate 
monument wos erected to his memory there, 
but only damaged fragments survive. 

Peckham married Ann, daughter of John 


Oheyne of Chesham-Bois, Buckb^h^' 
She was buried at Denham on 27lrai, 


George [q. v.], and Edward-and’et W 
two dauf^ters. The eldest son, RoW 
(1616-1669), stood high in Qusei S 
favour as a zealous catholic, was mads 
privy councillor by her, and was 
1666. He was M.P. for Buokingf 
in April 1664. According to his Img enitanti 
at Denham, he sought to improve Ms healtli 
(which ho had injured by excess of studvl 
by a foreign tour, on which he set out n 
1664. But his epitaph at Rome states that 
he voluntarily exiled himself from his natna 
country on account of the final triumph of 
protostantism under Elizabeth. He dmd at 
Rome on 10 S^t. 1669, and was buried in 
tho church of San Gregorio there, where a 
inurol monument is still standing (ef. 
and Qteeries, 3rd ser. i. 269). hS Laitwaa 
subsequently intoired in Denham church 
where ho is commemorated in a tablet bear- 
ing a long inscription. He married Mary 
daughter and conoiroas of Edmund, lord 
Bray, whose sister was wife of Sir Edph 
Voruoy. 

Sir Edmund’s son Henry was four times 
elected M.P. for Chipping Wycombe between 
March 1652-3 and Uulober 1666. He was 
involved in 1666, with Honey Dudley and 
Job Throgmorton, in a conspiracy to rob the 
exchequer. He was arrested on 18 Muroh, 
and sought to save his life by betraying hia 
companions. lie was hanged, along with 
.Tolm Daniel, on 'Towor HiU, on 7 llay 1658. 
Both were buried in All Hallows Borkiug 
Church (Maouyn, pp. 102, 109, 348, 361 j 
Si’avPB, Memorials, I a, i. 489). 


[Lipscomb's Buckingbaiaahiri), ir. 440 et seq.; 
Harl. MSS. 1633 f. 76, 1110 f. 67; Stye’s 
Momorials ; Letters and Fapors of Eeiii^ ml, 
1622-1636; Frondo's UUtoiy ; Chronicle of 
Chuson Mary and Rucon June (Camden Soc); 
Yornuy Papers (Camden Soo.), pp. 67 aeo-i 
Hawkins’s Silver Coins of England, p. 48.1; 
Rogers lludiug’s Annals of the Ooinagr, ad, 
1840, {. 20 n, 84, 64, 318 at soq.] S. 1. 


PECKHAM, Sir GE9RaE (d. 1608], 
merohant venturer, wne third son of Sir Ed- 
mui id Peckham [q. v.] George succeeded to the 
paturiial estate at Denham, and waaknighted 
in 1670. In 1672 he was high sheriff of 
Bucldnghamshire. In 16741io, tMothwwith 
Sir llumplirey Gilbert fq. v.], &r Eiebatd 
Qrenville [q. v.l, and Christopher Cnrleill 
[q. V.], petitiouod the queen ‘ lo allow of an 
onlorpriao by them conceived ... at their 
uliargi's and adventure, to be performed for 
discovoiw of sundry rioli and unknown InnM 
. . , fatally rooorvod for England and for the 
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honoM of her Maiesty.’ In 1678 a patent 
rrns aranted to Gilbert, and m the entai'- 
riae wliieh finally took form in 1683, Peck- 
was the chief adventurer, Gilbert as- 
.ioTime to him larae grants of land and 
K®of trade. In November 1683 he 
nablished 'A true reporte of the late dis- 
Mveries and possession taken. . .oftheNew- 
found-landes . . .Wherein is also breefely 
sette downe herhighnesselawfuU Tytle there- 
unto and the great and monifolde com- 
modities that is likely to grow thereby to 
the whole Realma in generall, and to the ad- 
venturers in particular. . . .’ It is reprinted 
inikluyt's ‘ Principal Na-vigations,’!!!. 166. 
Whether by unsuccessful ventures or other- 
vise he afterwards became embarrassod in 
his mrcomslances, and in 1696 the estate and 
manor of Denham came to the queen ‘by 
reason of his debt to the crown.’ They were 
conferred on William Bowyor, in whose 
famil y they still xmnain. He died in 1608, 
the inquieJtion of his property being taken 
on 21 June. He married, in 1664, Susan, 
daughter and heiress of Henry W ebbe. She 
died in childbed, at the age of seventeen, 
on 11 Dec. 1665 (Liesoomb, ii. BM). By a 
second wife two sons ore mentionod — Ed- 
mund the elder, who would seam to have 
predeceased him, and George, who was his 
neir. 


[Cdendsis of State Papers, Dora, and Colonial 
(Amenca and West Indies) ; Lipscomb's Hist, 
of Backinghamshire, froq. (see Index) ; Brown's 
Goaeais of the D.8.A, ; Prowse's Ilist. of Now- 
foundland.'l I. E. L, 


PECKHAM, JOHN 1202), archbishop 
of Canterbury, is stated by Bartholomew 
(btton (De Arehiepiecopia Omtuaria, p. 371) 
to have been a native of Kent. Pewham, 
however, seems to have been conneot ed with 
Sussex, and he himself says that he had been 
brought up in tho neighbourhood of Lewes 
from a boy (JRegiatrum, p. 902) ; from this 
it has been assumed that he was horn at 
Lewes. But the connection may he merely 
due to the fact that the rectory of Peckham 
in Sussex helougod to Lewes priory (Dua- 
BAirB, Mmaat, Angl, v. 16). Another sug- 
gestion councots the archbishop with the 
Siissex fomily of Peckham of Arches, ond 
with Pramfleld in that county, whore the 
familyafPeckhamsurvived till the eighteenth 
centiOT (Sussex ArdlueohglMl Mleatians, 
iv. 299), Pcckham’s parentage is unknown, 
but he had a brother Hichord, whose son 
Walter received some patronage from the 
archbishop (JR^istrum, up. 1010, 1048-60); 
several other persons of the name occur in the 
‘Ilagister,’ and one Simon do Peckham, who 


received orders by John’s special command, 
may have been a relative (ib, pp, 1046,1048). 
Hook, on the supposed authority of Areh- 
bishop Porker, gives the date of Peelrham’s 
birth as 1240, hut the true date must clearly 
have been some yeore earlier. Peckham re- 
coived his earliest instruction at Lewes priory 
(ib. p. 002). Afterwards he wont to Oxford, 
but it is of course impossible that he was, 
as aomelimes alleged, a member of Merton 
Oollege ; the statement to this effect appears 
to he due to a coufueion with Gilbert Peck- 
ham (Ji, 1324) (LutIiB, Oveg Friars at Ox- 
ford, p. 238 ; Jkegistrum, Pref i. p. Iviii). The 
suggestion that Peckham was the ‘Johannes 
mvenis’ [see Jozir, yZ. 1267] whom Boger 
Bacon henieudedis equally untenable. Peck- 
ham was perhaps a pupil of Adam Marsh, 
who, writing about 1260, speaks of him iii 
favourable terms, and states that Peckham, 
having entered the Pranciscan order, had 
resigned his post as tutor to the nephew of 
H. de Audegavia (Munumenta Fraiusisoam, 
i. 266). In this letter Peckham is described 
as ‘ dominus ’ and ‘ scholoris ; ’ be hn d therefore 
probably not graduatod as master. He seems 
to have spent some time in the Franciscan 
convent ot Oxford (Segistrum, p. 977), but 
soon after 1260, if not before, he proceeded to 
Paris, where he studied under St. Bonaven- 
ture, took his doctor’s degree, and ruled in 
theology (Momimenta Franniscam, i. 637, 
660 1 ’Tbivet, pp. 209-300). Peck- 

ham speaks of himsolf as educated m Franca 
from tender years ; ho must therefore have 
been quite young when ho wont to Paris. 
Ho mentions that he enjoyed tho favour of 
Margoretj tho wife of Louis IX, and that 
among lus pupils at Paris was 'Thomas de 
Oanlelupe [il. v.], the future bishop of Here- 
ford (Begistruni, pp. 816, 827, 874). At 
Paris also he met St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
was present when that doctor snbmiUed 
his doolrino on tho ‘Unity of Form’ to the 
judgment of the mastorB in theology. Peck- 
ham records that he alone stood by Thomas, 
and defended him to the best of his power 
(sA. pp. 8G6, 800). He also defended the 
mendicant orders against William of St. 
Amour, whose leaching caused so much dis- 
turbance at Poris between 1262 and 1262 
(of. JRegiatrtm, Preface, iii. p. xovii). Peck- 
ham rotuxned to Oxford aboatl270, and there 
became eleventh lector of his order (Moim- 
menta Fnmoiseanaj i. 660). On 2 Moy 1276 
he was appointed, m comunction with Oliver 
de Encom't, prior of the Dominicans, to decide 
a suit in the chancellor’s coiurt at Oxfoi'd 
(Close Boll 8 Eiko. I, ap. Lttti,]], p. _166). 
Alittle later ho was olocted ninth provinciol 
minister of the Franciscans in England, and 
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during the first year of his ollioe atteiidod a 
general council of the order at Fadua. A 
yeiu‘ or two afterwards he was summoned to 
Borne by the popo, and made ‘Lector sncri 
palatii/ or theological lecturer in the schools 
in the papal palace, being the first to hold 
the ollice (Monumenta JFranciaeana, pp. 637, 
662 j TRivm\ p. 300 ; Mabtiit, i. p. Ixi). The 
Lanercost chronicler (p. 100) states that 
Peckham lectured at Bomo for two years; 
but he probably did not hold the offleo much 
over a year, for it is unlikely that he woe 
summoned by John XXI ; and Nicholas III, 
who favoured the friars, only became popo 
on 26 Nov. 1277. Feokhara gained a great 
reputation by his lectm-es, which were at- 
tended by many bishops and cardinals. Ilis 
audience are said to have always risen and 
uncovered ns he entered, a mark of respect 
which the cardinals refused to continue after 
he was made archbishop, lest its meaning 
might be misconstrued (ivonuiiPHiTrs, Jliat. 
Seraph, JleUyionis,^. 117 i). 

In 1278 Bobert Biu-nell [q. v.] was elected 
archbishop of Canterbury, in succession to 
Bobert Kuwardby [fi.v."] Nicholas III, how- 
ever, quashed the election, and on 26 .Tan. 
1279 nominated Peckham to tho vacant soo, 
very much against liis will (Ann, Mon. iv. 
279-80 ; tho date is confirmed by tho dating 
of Fookhara’s letters from J 288 onward, of. 
Megistnm, pp. 608, 6 10 j but tho papol bull 
announcing the appointment is dated 28 Jan. 
of. Bliss, Oal. Papal Piyistera, i. 460). Ac- 
cording to Thomas Wikes (Ann. Mon. iv. 
280), Peckham wasconsccrat od on thoHunday 
in Mid-Loiit, 12 March, but othor authorities 
give the first Sunday in Lont, 10 Fob. 
(Whabtok, Amjlia Saara, i. 110) j tho hitter 
date is shown to be correct by entries in 
Peckhain’s ‘Register’ (pp. 90, 98, 177-8, 301, 
806; of.STnBns,i?«^r.jSbor../l//Sr/. p.4(I). Peck- 
ham did not leave Rouni till some time after 
his consecration, and passed through Paris 
in haste, reaching Amiens on 21 May, in 
order to be present at tho meeting ihoro 
between Edward I and Philip 111 of Franco 
two days later pp, S, 4), Edward 

received him kindly, and at once ordered the 
temporalities of Canterbury to be restored to 
him p. 0). On 26 May PecMiam pro- 
ceeded to Abbeville, and on 4 .Tune crossed to 
Dover from Witsand (ib. pp. 8, 9^ . Tho order 
for restitution of tho temporalities had boon 
issued on 30 May, and restitution was made 
immediately on the arohbishoji's arrival (Pat. 
Poll 7 JSdw. I, ap. 48th Jteport qf Dep.- 
Kef})pr, p. 37 ; Ann. Mon, ii. 391, iii, 280). 
Peoldiam was not enthroned at Canterbury 
till 8 Oct., when he celobrated his entry in 
Edward’s presence (id, ii, 391), 


AS a iruir i'eoimam was naturaUy inclined 
to favour the pretensions of the papal 
(oL lt,-ffistrum, V. 2iQ), and his tenure d 
offioe was marked by several bold thoiJi 
ineffectual a,ttempts to magnify eoelesiast* 
authority at the expense of the temw^ 
power. Almost bis first act on landing ml 
to summon a council to meet at Headillff Z 

29 July. Among other acts at thisS 

Peckham ordered bis clergy to explain tb 


pugners of Magna Cbarta, against those who 
obtained royal writs to obstruct eeclesiastical 
suits, and against all, whether royal offieera 
or not, who neglected to carry out thesentea- 
COR of ecclesiastical courts f W ilkixs. Ooneiiu 
11.40; Stubus, Cowa^J/Mt.ii.ll6-i6). Ed-’ 
ward took ollbnce at Peolcham’s attitude and 
in tho hlioliaelmas parliament not onlyoom- 
pelled him to withdraw the ohjectionable 
articles (Soils of Parliament, i. i 34 ), hat 
also mado the archbishop’s action the occa- 
sion for passing Statuto of Mortmain or Do 
Boligiosis. In the same parliament Edward 
demanded a grant of a fifteenth firom the 
clergy. The northern province granted a 
fifteenth for throe years ; Peckham after some 
delay licld a convocation, and granted a tenA 
for t wo years, ‘ so as to bo unlike York’ (Am. 
Mon. iv. 28(i) , During 1280 a further subject 
of dispul e arose with tlie king, owing to 
I’ockham’s claim to visit Wolverhampton and 
other royal chapels in tho diocese of Lichfield 
as a matt or of right ; Edward contested the 
arohbisliop’s protciisiuiis, and Peckham, after 
some demur, had to substantially yield &e 
point (Scffi'ifrimi, ji]), 109, 178-84). Peokliani 
was not daunted by liis failure, and in a coun- 
cil at Lambeth in 1281 the bishops proposed 
to exclude tho royal courts from determining 
suits on patronago, and from intervention 
in causes toucliing tho chattels of the spi- 
ritualty (Ann. Mon. iv. 286). Edward pe- 
remptorily I'oi’hado tho proposal (Fmdera, i, 
598), and Pockham had onco more to yield, 
The arohbishoii’s conduct ‘no doubt sug- 
poeted the dofinito limitation of spiritual 
juribdiulions which was afterwards enforced 
m tho writ cirrumspeote agatk' (Stubbs, 
Oonst, Hist, ii, 117), This lomslotion was 
not passed — in 1286 — ^ivithout further oppo- 
sition from Peckham (.idww.ilfew. iii, 3ip. In 
Ollier matters Pockham was on notunlriondly 
terms with the king, and he intervened with 
BuccoBB on holialf of Almerie de Montfort in 
1282 (i6. iv. -d-SS ; Set/istrum, p. 361). But 
tho chief political question in which Peckham 
was concerned was tho Welsh war. The 
archbishop was anxious to put down the 
nhuRos in tiho Welsh church, and to bring 
itiuto greater harmony with English customs, 
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■rrz^s 20 Oct. 1279 he -wrote ( o Llywelyn, 
taliuldnir hiia 1 ^'® inft-ingemonts of the 
£&tt®chm-ch(f 6 p.77). In July 
letfO he visited Wales, and made a ftiendly 
ananeement with Llywelyn as to the bi- 
shopricof Bangor, receiving a present of some 
loimds from the prince O*. pp. 126-0). But 
amonth later a letf er ot rcoliham’s, in which 
he asserted the reasonablenesa of Edward’s 
dwm to settle disputes on the marohos by 
p,.(r iia 1 i customs, roused Llywelyu’e wrath 
fti. p. 136 i s®® under LirivDiXK 

iB GBUiFTBB)' The archbishop’s ill-oon- 
sidered action lad to Ihe trouble which 
cteoipitated the end of L^welyn’s power. 
By the spring of 1282 the Welsh had brohen 
out into open rebellion, and on 1 A.pril 
Peckham ordered their excommunication \ib, 
p. 834). Towards the end of October Peek- 
hum ioined the king at Bhuddlan, with the 
intention of endeavouring to mediate in 
pereon, On SI Oct. he set out, against Ed- 
ward’s will, to meet Llywelyn, and spent 
three days with him at Snowdon. But pro- 
longed discussion and negotiations between 
the ardihishop and the Welsb prinec failed 
to produce any terms to whicb Edward 
couU give his consent (ib. pp. 436-78, cf. 
Pref. ii. pp. liii-lvi j jinn. Mon, iv. 289-90), 
After Llywolyn’e death Peokliam appealed 
to the king on behalf of the Welsh clergy 
(fispistTOB, pp. 489-01), and, after the com- 
pletioaof the conqiiost, took various measures 
mtendad to bring^ho church in Wales into 
conformity with English oustoms, and also 
induced the king to adopt somo measures for 
remedying the damage which had been done 
to the Welsh oliurohes through the wor (ib. 
pp, 734-6, 729-36, 737, 773-82, cf. Pref. ii. 
pp, Ivii-lx). 

Peckham’s ecclesiastical policy, like his 
political action, was marked by good in- 
tentions, but marred by blundering zeal and 
an inclination to lay undue stress On tbe 
rights and duties of his olUce, Ills position 
at the start was rendered more dillicult by 
financial embarrassments. Tlis predecessor, 
Bobert Eilwardby, had sold the lost year's 
revenues of the see, and hud tolceu a-way 
much valuable property (ib. pp, 18, 277, 660). 
Peckham woe consequently without means 
to discharge the debts which he hod incurred 
for the expenses of his axipoiutment, and, 
owing to this and the dilapidations of the 
arohiopiscopal property, was miioli Iminpeind 
by need of money. He endeavoured without 
success to recover the property taken away 
byUjlwardby (of. ib. pp. 17, 21, 106-7, 120, 
172,1068-60). Tn his ecclesiastical admini- 
stration Peolcliam applied himself ivlth much 
zeal to the correction of abuses in the church. 


At the council of Beading in July-Angust 
1279, statutes were passed accepting the con- 
stitutions of Ottobon, and forbidding the 
holding of livings in plurality or in oom- 
mendam. At the council of Lambeth in 
October 1381 further statutes were passed 
to check the growth of plurality, and both 
conneile dealt with minor ecclesiastical 
matters (Wilkins, Concilia, ii.83,61). Much 
of Peckham’s episcopate was talien up with 
systematic and searching visitations of various 
dioceses of his province, for the most part 
conducted by himself in person. Lichfield 
and Norwich wore visited in 1280 (Am,, 
Mon. iii. 282j iv. 284), the Welsh dioceses 
and Lincoln in 1284, and Worcester in 1286 
(ib. iii. 361, iv. 491 j SspUtivnn, Pref. iii. 
pp. xxvii-xxxv). His insistence on his visi- 
tatorial rights had involved him in 1280 in 
a dispute with the king, and two years later 
the Bufiragans of Canterbury presented him 
with twenty-one articles compaining of his 
procedure and of the conduct of his officials. 
Peckham denied some of the allegations, and 
justified himsoE in regard to others, but at 
the same time found it nccessaiy to appoint a 
commission of lawyers, who drew upregulii- 
tions intended to obviate some of the com- 
plaints (Megintrwm., pp, 828-89]). Nor ware 
Peckliom’s relations with individual bishops 
always satisfactory. When "William of Wick- 
waini', the recently consecrated archbishop 
of York, arrived in England late in 1279, 
Peckham at once resisted his claim to bear 
his cross in the southern province (Ann. Mon, 
iv. 281"), oven though the popo had expressly 
commanded him to abstain from a dispute 
on this matter (Bliss, Cal. 'Papal Pteyiatwo, 
i. 459). When the question occun-ed iigaia 
in 1284 Olid 1286, Podcham maintained tbe 
rights of his boo with equal tenacity (PLog, 
pp. 869, 006-8). A more serious dispute 
was with Thomas do Oanlelupe, bishop of 
Hereford, who oompleined of the removal of 
a matrimonial suit to the archbishop’s court, 
Olid, failing to obtain redress, appealed to 
Borne (ii. p. 1067). In 1282 a fresh quarrel 
arose through the excommunication of Can- 
tolupe’s official by Peckham. Oontolupe re- 
fused to confirm the sentence, and, after on 
inelfectual meeting at Lambeth on 7 Peb,, 
tbe aroiibishop excommunicated him. The 
bishop appealed to Borne, and on 26 Aug, 
died at Orvieto ; even thou Peckham’a hos- 
tility did not cease, and he attempted to 
prevout tho oluistian burial of Oantelnpe’a 
remains (Ee^. pp. 209, 368, 316, 318-22, 382, 
308; Amt. Aron.ii.406). Peokham’s visitation 
of the Welsh dioceses m 1284 involved him in 
a dispute with Thomas Bek, bishop of St, 
David’s, who set up a claim to metropolitan 
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iivisdiolion, and refused to receive the arch- minster seems to have held out, andthlr^ 
bishop except as primate (Reg. Pref. iii. tions of that abbey with the archhiHiim^ ' 
pp. xxvii-xxxiii). , never friendly. In 1^82 Peokha^ XS 

Peckham was especially anxious to check tho abbot for extortion at his ferry at L 
the abuses of plurality, and his zeal involved beth, and in 1288 interfered on behalf of? 
him in several shara disputes. Tn 1280 he priory of Malvern, which was a cell of West 
eompollod Antonj^Bek, the lung’s aecretai'y, minster (fi. Pref. ii. pp. Ixwii-lxxxiiV j 
and afterwards bishop of Durham, to sur- 1290 Peckham supported the Ekanciacanah 
render five benefices; it was even roported a quarrel with the monks of ‘Weatmimter 
that Peckham had obtained papal lettMS for- and laid tho abbey under an interdict, m eon- 
bidding Bek to receive any ecclesiastical pre- sequence of which he took no part in the 
ferment, but this the archbishop denied funeral of Queen Eleanor on 17 Deo. (ilfoatt- 
(^. pp. 112, 140, 114, 244). A more serious mmta Framkoana, ii. S3, 86 , 40, 47 ggi 
oaso was that of Richard do la More, whose Aim. Mort. iv. 326). On tho other hand. Peck- 
election as bishop of ■Winchester in 1281 ham interfered on behalf of the Beneiotinei 
Peckham refused to confirm, on the ground of Rochester against their bishop in 1283 
that he held two banefleoa with euro of souls (Flores llistot'iafwm, iii. 69-60). He ohmee 
without dispensation. Tho bishop-elect np- that he was actuated by enmity to the monks 
pealed to Romo, but, despite the opposition had perhaps no better ground than the fiict 
of some cardinals, including Hugh of Eve- that he _wns a friar, 
sham [q. v.], Peckham won his case (ib. Certainly Peckham lost no opportunitv of 
pp. 206,219, 277, 281, 1004,1065-6; Aim. advancing tho interests of the two great 
Mon, ii. 304-6, iv. 283). A somewhat similar orders of mendicants, and especially those of 
case occurred at Rowester in 1283, when his own order. Ho had been appointed by 
Peckham refused for a like reason to confirm the pope ‘ protector of tho privileges of the 
John Kirkby (d, 1290) [q. v.l, and oompoUad order of Minors in England’^ (of. Jiey. p. 248), 
him to resign (Re^. pp. u76, 1032). Another In 1281 he inteiposod in their behalf ogainst 
lonuAiaputo was withTodisio de Camilla (dean tho Cisteroions of Scarborough (ib. pp.21.H6, 
of Wolvcrhompton, and afterwards bishop 246-8). Tn 1282 we find him seeking ed- 
of Turin from 1300 to 1818), on Italian ec- van! ages for his order at Roodmg,inl289ttt 
olosiastio whom Pooldiam deprived ofaeve- Woroostor, and in 1291 atO-vtordandEiotst 
ral benefices ; but Todisio could exert such (»' 6 . pp. 41 4, 977, 983 ; Ann, Mon. iv. 601). 
powerful influence in tho Roman curia that In 1 283 he granted the house belonging to 
in this COSO Peckham, much to his chagriu, his seo at Lyons lo the Erauclscane of that 
did not obtain oomplele Buooess (td. pp. 131, city (jSojy. p. 016). While he somstimes 
384-7, 608-604, 822 ; WAnniira, Ann, Ovd. associated the Dominicans in adrantages 
Min, V. 82). sought for his own order (ib. pp. 724, 744), 

Peckham’s visitations naturallyincluded the ho denied their claim to superiority, and 
monastic houses, and his ‘ Register’ contains asserted that the Eranciscans, following the 
acoiisiderahlennmberofinjunotionsandordi- example of the apostles in their povetty,led 
nances for the correction of abuses (cf. Reg, a holier life than any other order in the 
Pref. i. p.lxxiv, ii. pp.lxi-lxxiii,iii. pp.xxiix- olinroli (*d. Pref. iii. p. xoix ; Litild, pp. 75- 
xlvi) ; hut none of them were of any special 76), "Wliile again ho asserted the right of 
importance, though the archbishop’s atriot- tho I'kiinciscans to hoar confessions and grant 
ness lends some ooloiir to tho chargo that he absolutiou ( Tteg, pp. 877, 06^ 066), he denied 
was actuated by enmity to the Benedictines, tho like right to tho Oarmolites and Auatin 
At Abingdon he interfered to prevent the friars at Oxford. On another occasion tho 
use of a shortened form of dovotioiis, and lador order wore compelled to surrender a 
with tho abhoya of Christchurch and St. TVancisonn whom tli^ had received into 
Aiigiistiiie’s, Canterbury, and of Westminster their own body, and tlieCarmelitesofOoventry 
he had some dispute as to his rights of ontry were prohibited from settling within the 
(ib, pp. 72-3, 161, 341, 970 : TaouN, Chron, prescribed distance of tho Franciscans (t'A. 
ap. ^riptoros Reeem, 1961-4). In 1281 Peek- pp. 888-40, 962_, 966, 977). 
ham had summoned all the abbots, whether Pockham’a visitation of Lincoln diocese 
exempt or not exempt, to attend the Lambeth brought him to Oxford on SO Oct. 1284, 
council. The Oisteroians, together with the when ho condemned certain erroneom 
abbots of Westminster, St. Edmuud’s, St. opinions in grammar, logic, and natural phi- 
Albans, and Waltham, appealed, claiming to losophy, which, though censured by his 
have special privileges j the lost throe abbots Dominican predecessor, Kilwardby, had now 
made their submission in April 1282 (ifm, revived (Ann. Mon. iv. 297-8 ; "Woon, 
pp. 237, 280,307, 1009), The abbot of West- Qolleges and Halls, i. B18-2B). Thegram- 
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^^^ill^ errors, wliioli included suoli absip- Scores mu. iii. 83). On 20 March 1292 
dities as * ®8® nurrit’ was good Latin, the bishop of Hereford had license to confer 
no importance; but the logical and orders in nU place (12eir.p.l06C). Pelham 

S iophioal questions were more serious, died at Mortlalce, after a long illness, on 
a^ntig them waa the vexed question 8 Dec. 1262 (Ann. Mon. iv. 611 ; Anff/ta 
of the ‘form’ of the body of Christ, which SaorO) i. 793; the date is variously given, 
involved the received doctrine of the but see Megintrum,, Pref. iii. p. liin. In the 
Eucharist. The doctrines in question were previous September Henry of Enstry had 
jnaintained by the Dominioim rivals of Peck- vroitten to the archbishop (WiiKiNa, Con- 
hom’s own order, and their condemnation cUia, ii. 181-6), reminding him of his pro- 
anoeated to impugn the reputation of the miso to be buried in the cathedral, and 
I^nunicon doctor St. Thomas Aquinas. The Peckham was buried accoivlingly on 19 Dec. 
archbishop’s action conaeqnently raised a in the north cross aisle near the place of 
storm of opposition. Di his letter to tho Beokot’s martyrdom ( Coni. GimvAsn.ii. 800). 
chancellor on 7 Nov., forbidding the asser- His tomb is of grey Sussex marble, with 
tion of the condemned opinione, Peckham an oak recumbent efiSgv under a canopy, 
was at some paine to doclare that he in- There are engravings ot the monument in 
tended no hostility to the Dominicane. But Parker’s 'Do Antiquilate Brilannicin Bo- 
a month later he hod to complain that clesim,’ and Dart’s 'Antiquities of the Cathe- 
his orders had been disregarded, and that dral Ohureh of Canterbury, ’ both apparently 
the ptovinaal prior of the Dominicaue had from the same plate ; there are other engrav- 
mede an attack on him in the congregation inga in Blore’s ‘Monumental Remains of 
of the imiversity. The prior, he said, had Noble and Eminent Persons,’ and in Brit- 
misrepresented him ; he was actuated by ton’s ‘ Cathedral Antiquities,’ vol. i. pi. xviii 
no hoWity to the IDomiuicnns, nor to tho (JRegiftinim, Prof. iii. pp. liii-lv). Ppcltham's 
hcnoured memory of St, Thomas ; he had no heart woe buried in the choir behind the 
intention to unduly favour hie own order, high altar at the Grey Fviare of London 
andhisceiisure was supported by the action (Cotton M8. Vit. F xii, f. 274.). He h 
of his predecessor. On 1 Jan. 1286 Peek- slated to have left 6,3051 17t,2\d., thoiigh 
ham wrote to certain cardinals in defence the Dunstable annalist (Ann. Mon. iii. 378) 
of his proceedings (Tteg. np. 840, 863, _ 862, says ho left little treasure. In his will he 
884, 870). The enmity of the Dominioans, named a.s his executors the Friars Jlinors of 
however, sliU oontinuod, and on 1 June 128") Paris (cf. Fcedem, i. 800). Peckham com- 
Peckbam complained in warm terms of pleted the foundation in 1287 for a provost 
an attadr made on him in an anonymous and eix canons at Wingham, Kent, which 
pampMet, written apparently by a Cambridge had been dueigncd by Tvihvardby (JOrnsAhu, 
Dominican (ifl. pp, 890-901). On 28 March Monast. Angl. vi. 1341-2; Megiatrum, iii. 
1287 he ordered tho arehai'ooon of Ely to 1080 ; of. Bliss, Cal. FapalJl 0 gisters,i. 648). 
inquire mto certain slanders against him at Some of the buildings of the archi^iscopm 
Pnmhridge (ib. p. 913). It was the same palace ot Mayfield, Sussex, may date from 
heresy as to tho ‘ form ’ of tho body of Christ his timo (Suaaex Arah. Coll. ii. 336) . 
that led to tho trial and condemnation of Peckham was learned and devout, and in 
the Dominican Richard Olapwell fq. v.] by hisconductosoTchhlshopwascleai'lyactiiated 
Peekbam in April 1288 (ib. pp, 921-3 ; Ann. by a sincere love of justice and hatred of 
ilfen. iii. 323-6). oppression. His defects were due to an 

PeeWiam’a other relations with Oxford exaggerated sense of the importance of his 
were friendly. On 31 July 1279 ho wrote office, and of the euporioriW of the eoclesias- 
to the chancellor confirming tho privilw’s tical power. Trivet well describes him as ‘a 
of the university (Fag. p. SO). On 24 Nov. zealous promoter of the interests of his order, 
12S4he remonstrated with the hlshopof Lin- an excellent writer of poetry, pompous in 
coin on his interforence with the privileges manner and epoooh.hnl kind and thoroughly 
ofthe university (ib. pp. 867-8) ; but he was liberal at heart,' The Lanercoet ckromoler 
unable to support the masters entirely, and (pp. 101, 144) spealcs of his humility, sin- 
on 27 Jan, 1281 advised them to submit (46. p, eerily, and constancy in the duties of his 
887, cf. Pref. iii. pp. xxxvii-xxxviii). As office, and of his strict observance of the 
archbishop, Peclrham was patron of Merlcu Franciscan rule. Even when archbishop, he 
College, and on several occasions intervened contined to style himself 'frater Johannes 
in matters concerning its government (46. pp. hunulie,’ wne assiduous in prayer and fost- 
1'2S, 811-18, 836). ing, and wore only the poorest clothing. 

Peckham's health, both bodily and mental. When, as provincial prior, he attended a 
began, to foil some time before his death (cf. general council at Padua, he tiaveUed all the 
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way on foot rather than hranlt tho rule which Bibliotheca BihUotheearurti, i. SIS). B^tT" 
forbade Iriars to ride (Robttlpiiius, Ilibt. tatus do mUtoriatione niimerorum in g 
Seraph. Bel. n. 117 : WADDiita, Ann. Ord. Scriptura.’ MS. Linoohi OolleBe n-S? 
Min. V. C3). When, on 29 .Tune 1282, ho 81, If. 40-8 (aeo. xv.h and Anmdel m’ 
visited Lowos priory, ho showed hia alFootion 200 , ff. 1-14 b, in tho British Musan 
for the monks and his own humility by 7. ‘ Qiuoationes Quodlibotiete.’ MS. Mart 
sharing their simple faro in the rofootory Collego, 90, ff. 262-70, contains twentv-^ 
(Chron. de Lewes, ap. Sussex Arch. Coll. lheolo"ical questions, under the 80 
ii. SS). The Franciscans styled him tho ‘Quodlibet a fratre Johaunia da Pect' 
moon, of their order. Pope hTicholaa IV Sbaralea says that in tho library of S, Oioc' 
being^ tho sun (JFlorea Hist. iii. 81) ; both at Florence there was ‘ Quodlibet. Queiitm 
died in tho same year, and tho Worcester utnim coipus hominis corruptibila noasit 
chronicler commemorates the event in two induoro incorruptionem.’ The Laneroost 
verses: ehrouiolor (p. 100 ) says Pockham was the 

Sol obscniatar, sub terra lun.i inoratur, •UfP'ite at Oxford ‘in faeultate 

Ordo turbatur, stollarum lux hcbatatui'. Tlipnlogio do Quohbot. 8 . ‘ Qunefitiones 

Onhuarim ; ’ me.* Utrum Theologiaex diiobus ’ 

Another though prejudiced view is given by MS. 3183 (see. xiv.) in t he ‘ BiWiothSquo Ke- 
the writer of the * Floros IlisLoriarum ’ (iii. tionalo’ contains two questions, 'Utmro 
82), who says that in hia prosperity Pockham thoologia ait prio ceteris scientiia neoessaiia 
acorned and dospised many, and especially proalatis Ecoluaiic,’ and ‘ Utrum theologiaev. 
tho Benodiotinas. dnolma componi debuorit Testumentis ' 

Peckham was a voluminous writer of MS. 16806, in tho ‘Bibliotheque Nationale' 
trontises on scicnco and theology, as well ns oout aina ' Quodlibeta S. Thomo, J. de Pechem 
of poetry. Ilia extant works aro: 1. ‘Por- et Cinl. do Ilozun,’ and MS. 16980 f. 238 
spectiva Oommimis ; ’ this treatise deals not (sec. xiii.), ‘ llesponaio ad qnestionem j.'de 
with what is now called porspoctivo, but with Peselinut.’ 9. 'Oollalionoa de nmnit in 
elementary propositions of optica. Printed Dominiois por annum.’ Piawlinson MS. 0 
as ‘ Porspootiva eoinmunia doniiui .Tohaimis,’ 110, ff. 30-9 b (seo. xiv. imperfect), and 
Jio. (Potrna Oorueiuw, JMilun, I<182), fol. j Laud. MS. 86 , ff‘. 1-!)1, both in the Bodleian 
other oditionanppoarod at Leipzig, loot, fob; Library. 10. ‘Do Trinitnte.’ MS. ■^r. 
Venice, 160-1. fol., and ]606f I'ol.j Ninvm- 10 15. ix. f. 616 in the British Museum 
berg, 1642, 'Ito ; Cologne, 1608, and lf42, followed by tho ollloo for Trinity Sunday’ 
4to, and 1627 ; nn Italian translation ap- ascribed to Peckham, and containing the 

S eared at Vonioo in 1693, as ‘I tre Libri antiphom ‘Sodenti supor solium.’ Printed 
ella Porspettiva communo.’ Thoroarotwo as ‘Do Summa Tvinitate ot Fide Outholica,' 
manuscripts in the British Museum, viz., 11. Pynson, London, 1610, and ‘Liber & 
Add. MSS. 16108 and 17308, hoth of the Saoiusaucto . , . Triuitateinquoecolesiasticfi 
fifteenth century, In tho Bodloinn Library olficlum pxplanatur,’ Antwerp, 1680, 8io. 
there are Dighy 218 (see. xiv. ; apparently not 'llie olllcu was printed m tho ‘Breviarium 
seen by tho edit ore of the prinled text), Ilighy liomanum’ at Cremona, 1499. It was 
28 and 98, and Bodleian 300, 2. ‘Theorica disused after tho changes made in the ‘Bie- 

planetarum ; ’ this may be the troattso in viary ' by Pins V, on account of its ohscute 
British Musoum Add, MSS. 16107, ff. 06- and old-iashionod stylo (Barth. GAVisn, 
716, and 16108, ff. 189-49 6. 3. ‘Do Comnent. in JRiibnris Breviarii Bomimi, 

Sphrara; ’inc. 'I’l'incipaliumoorporum raun- ii. 89). 11. ‘ Diffinicio theolorioj’ inc, 

danorum,’ Arundol MS. 83, f. 123 6 (see, xiii.), ‘ Pauca 1 hoolt^ica rudimonta.’ MS, Oainhr. 
in the British Musoum ; MSS. Ijaurentianis Univ. Libr. Gg. iv. 32, f. 10. 12. ‘ Super 

Pint. xxix. Cod. XV. (written in 1302), and Mogislrum Sontonliarum.’ ‘Pooham super 
ox Bibl, S. Oruois Plul. xxii. Doxt. Cod. xii. quartuin sentoiitiarum ’ is contained in Bod- 
p, 126. 4, ' Collectanea Bibliorum.’ Priiitod as loian hlS. 869, ff. 332-70 6 (seo. xiv.) Sbara- 
‘DivinarriSententiarfiLibroruBiblieadcortos Joa nays there were manuscripts at Assisi 
tilulos redacte Oolleotariu. Ingenio .Toauuis and Santa Cruco. This work was cited by 
de Pecoano . . . oompilatii,’ Pans, 1618, 8vo. John Potpr OUvi in 1286. 13. ‘Tractatus 

Printed by Wolfoang TTopilius, at the sug- pauperis contraiusipiontemiiovellarumhaue- 
gesLion or Jolm Fisher (1469 P-1686) [q. v.] sum confictorem cum Evangelioam perfec- 
Othor editions are Paris, 1614, ap, J. Frclou, tionom ; ’ inc. ‘ Quis dahit capiti.’ MSS, 
and Cologne, 1611, 8vo. 6. ‘Postilla in Laurontiamn ox Bibl. S, Orucis Pint. xxttL 
Oantioa Oantioorum ; ’ ino. ‘Dissoluoris filia Dext. Cod. xii,p.32,andPlut.xxxi.Sin. Cod. 
vaga proverb.’ _ Manuscript in the ‘Biblio- iii., MS. 0. 0. 0. Oxon. 182, ff. 1-86, and 
theoa Ambrosiana ’ at Milan (Mos'TT'A'D'aoN, in tho library of S. Victor, Paris, as ‘ Apologia 
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pontia oWoquentes inendioitati de perfoo- 
tione evan^oa’ (MoNTrAUOoir, Jiibl. Sibl. 
ii 1373' see also TDeniflii, Chart. Unto. 
Vnria i. 'ilCy I* written by Peckham 
aeaink 'the threefold work of William of St. 
j^onr{‘De Pkariaoso ot Pnhlioano;' ‘De 
nericDlis novisaimorum temporum; ’ ‘ Ool- 
lectiones Soriptnrte Snorm’)) which appeared 
about 1266. The tenth chapter of this 
v.'ork is auhatantiolly identical with 14. 
‘ Dedaratioregule ordinis Fratrum minorum 
domini Johannis de Peohamo^’ which is 
printed in the ‘ Pirmamentuintrium ordinum 
befttissimi. . . Ranciaci,’ Venice, 1613. This 
e\p 03 ilion of the RuUwae written before 
12/9' it is contained in MS. Laiirentiana 
ex Bibl. S. Orucis Plut. xv. Doxt. Cod. xii. 
f. 116 i. 16' ‘Oanticum pauperis . . . de 
introitu sdrelififionam j’ inc. ‘ Confltebortibi.’ 
Cotton MS. Vesp. D. xiii. If. 144-656, in 
Brit. Mua., Trinity Coll. Dublin MS. 0. 4,29, 
MSS. LaurentianiB ex Bibl. S. Grucis Plut. 
xni. Sin. Cod. iii. and Plut. xv. Dext. 
God. xii. p. 168. 16. ‘ Trnctal us contra I’ra- 
trem liogerium (Kilwnvdby) obloquontem 
contra suum ordinum’ (edited for Brit. Soo. 
ofEranoiscan Studies). MSS. Laurentiante 
ex Bibl. S. Cruoia Plut. xv. Dext. Cod. xii. 
p, 146, and Plut. xxxvi. Dext. Cod. xii. 

i. 26. Tanner styles this ‘ Contra priorem 
Ciatetciensium.’ 17. ‘ Formula confosstonumi’ 
me. ‘Sicut dicit b. Joannes.’ MS. Lauren- 
tiana ex Bibl. S. Orucis Plut, iv. Sin. Cod. 
li. 18. ‘Super libros Elhioorum Aristotelis.' 
MS.lauroutiana ex Bibl. S. Orucis Plut . xii. 
Sin. Cod. xi. 19. ‘ Vito S. Anlonii Patn- 
■» ensis.' Nicholas Glasberger (^Annal. Franc. 

ii. 01; cf. Beieoeii, ZeiischriftfiirKirohen- 
gmhiohte, xi. 211) stales thot Peckham 
wrote a life of St. Anthony of Padua, ' mero 
stilo,’ at the bidding of Jerome of Ascoli; 
Peokham’s life has been identified in a mann- 
<cript in the library of the Capuchins at 
Lucerne, and forms thu basis of the ‘ Vic de 
S. Aitome de Padoue,’ Paris, 1894, by PSre 
L, de Cheianfia. Sboraloa wrongly identified 
it with one by Bernard de Beeeo. A life of 
St, Anthony was publishod at Paria in 1890 
^ J, E. P, Hilairo, under the namee of St. 
Bonaventure and Peckham, ‘ Saint Antoine 
de Padoue, sa legende primitive.’ 

PoEiBT: 20, ‘Philomela:’ inc. ‘Philomela 
prsevia temporis amenni.’ 'This graceful re- 
hgious poem has been W'rongly ascribed io St. 
BonaTenture, among whose works it is printed) 
Mayence edition, 1609, vi. 424-7, Venice edi- 
tion, vi. 446, also Paris, 1603, with Bonaven- 
ture’s ‘ Centiloquium,’ and Quaracohi, 1896, 
Tiii. 669-74, with notes. A German trans- 
lation appeared at Munich, 1612, ‘Nachtigoll 
dess Heiiigen Bonaventura,’ and a Spanish 

vox. XT, 


translation in the works of Dudovicus 
Granatenais, viii. 438, Madrid, 1788 ; Lyd- 
gate’s ‘ Nightingale’ is an Fnglish imitation 
(Early English 'Text Soo. 1902). There 
are numerous MS,S. — e.g. Cott. Cleop. A. xii., 
Harleian. 3766, Boyal 8 G. vi. in the British 
Museum, and Laud. 402 in the Bodleian 
Library, besides seven others noticed by 
Mr. 0. 'T. Martin, This poem has also been 
attributed to John Ilovuduu [q. v.], but is 
more probably by Peckham. 31. ‘ Defensio 
Fratrum Aloudicantium ; ’ inc. ‘ 0 Christi 
Vioavie, Monarcha terravum.’ Ascribed to 
Pedtham in a modern hand in MS. Dd. xiv. 
20, if 294J-297, in Camhr, Uiiiv. Libr., and in 
a fourteenth-oent iiry hand in Digby MS. 1 60, 
f. 68, in the Bodleian Library. 22. ‘ Medi- 
tacio de Sacramento Altaris et ejus utili- 
iatibus; ’ iiic. ‘Are, viveus hostia, varitas et 
vita.’ Arundel hlS. 374, f. 76 b, Royal MS. 
2 A. ii, f. 88 i, and Plarieian MS. 913, f 676 
(impoiTect), all in tbe British iluseum. 23. 
‘Versus do Saoramoiito Altaris; ’ inc ‘Ilostia 
viva, vale, fldei fons gloria matria,’ Rawlin- 
6011 MS. C. 668, f 167 (Bodleian). These 
two poems are printed in ‘ Regi&trum,’ ed. 
Martin, iii. prefexiv-oxviii. 24. ‘A Poem on 
Confession.’ MS. Ee. vi. 6 S’. 42-63 b, in 
Cnmbr. Univ. Libr. This is mutilated at the 
beginning. 26. ‘ Psalterium Beate Mario de 
Fsalmis sacris sumptum ; ’ inc. ‘ Monte con- 
dpio laudes oonscribore.’ MSS. Dd. xv. 21 
fi’. 1-16, Ff vi. 14, S. 8-22, Mm. v. 86, in 
the Camhr. Univ. Libr., and Sidney-Sussex 
D, 2, 14. 20. ‘ A Poem on Age ; ’ inc. ‘ Dum 
juTonis crovi, ludous nuuquam requievi.’ AIS. 
jEe. vi. 6, ff, 40-41 b, where it U staled to be 
‘ most probabl y by .1 olin Peoldiam.’ 

Pits and I'unner ascribe a number of 
otboT works to Peokbam ; some are clearly 
confusions with one or another of the fore- 
going, others may be parts of his constitu- 
tions. In addition to the works given by 
these writers, Sbarolea gives : (1) ' Expositio 
in Kcclesiastem; ’ ino. ‘ Hoc nomen Ecclesi- 
astes,’ of which there was a manuscript at 
Assisi ; and (2) ‘ PostillainEzechielem ’manu- 
script at Olairvaux (Ln Lons, Bibl. Sacra, 
p. 896). There ore manuecripts of many of 
Peckham’s works at Assisi. Peckham’s name 
appears in the manuacripls and printed copies 
of Tib works, under a variety of forms — e,g. 
PcccanuB, Pisonus. 

Peckham is erroneonsly credited with the 
following works : 1. ‘ Specnlom disoipliiiis,’ 
OBoribod to Pocldiam by Sboraloa, but really 
by Bernard de Bssse. 2, ‘Speculum Eccissim,’ 
ascribed to Peckham in a modern hand in 
MS. 0. 0. 0. Oxon. 165, but it really belongs 
to Hugh of St. Oher, the Dominican. 3. ‘ De 
Oculo Morali.’ Printed at Augsburg about 
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1476, as a -work of ‘ Joannis Pithsani Arcliie- 
pisooj^i Canlhutii'ieiisis.’ Mr. Marlin lias 
examined nineteen manuecripts, in none of 
■wMoli It is aacriked to Peokliam {Registrum, 
Pref. iii. pp. Ixxxi-xoviij but of. Coopim, 
Appendix A. to Report on Fmdera, p. 17, for 
a manuscript at Bnmborgl. In some monn- 
Eoripts it is ascribed to liobcrt Grossetcsto, 
but it really belongs to Pierre de Limoges 
(IlAuafiA.'tJ, Notioes et Extraits, vi. 184). 

Peckbam’spruvincialconatilutionsatliead- 
W and Lambeth ore printed in Wilkins’s 
<Oc>ncilia,’ii. SS-6, 61-61; other etatutes not 
assigned to either of these councils are given 
by Wilkins, ii. 48. Wilkins did not uso the 
best copies ; Mr. Martin givus a detailed ac- 
count of the chief manusoripls on pp. cxxiii— 
cxliii of his preface to the thu d volume of the 
'Begistrum.’ A soicotiou from Pockliom’a 
‘Constitutions’ was printed by llichard I’yn- 
son in 1620 P ; other editions wore printed 
by Julian Notary, 1610, Wynkyndo Worde, 
and H. Pepwoll. Many of Peckham’a ‘ Con- 
stitutions ^are comprised in the ‘ Provincialo ’ 
of William Lyndwood [q. v.] Pookham’s 
‘Register’ is the oldest of the Canterbury 
Uegistera now preserved at Lambeth. The 
earlier records of the see wore removed by 
Archbishop Kilwordby. The most important 
contents of the ‘Ilegister,’ with an oxutome of 
the formal dooumenta not printed hi full, has 
been edited by Mr. 0. T. Martin for the Bolls 
Series, inthroo volumes, 1882-86. Mr. Martin 
has also included somo letters not enrolled in 
the ‘ Begister,’ but extant in other collections. 
Alargo number of documents from the ‘Be- 
gister’ are iirinted in Wilkins’s ‘OonoUia,’ 
vol. ii. 

[The main facts of Pcckliam’s oichiepiscopaio 
are to be drawn from his Begister ; an aeoenut 
of his life is given in Mr. Martin's three valu- 
able prefaces ; a detailed account of most of his 
wiilings is given on pp. ivi-cxliv of the piefoco 
to the third volume. Other authorities are; 
Monumonta Prauciscana, Annalos Moiiaslioi, 
Plores Histoi’iunim, Cotton’s and Oxonedos’ 
Obronicles, all in the Bolls Ser.; Lanorcost 
Chronicle, pp. 100, 101, 111 (Baniiatyno Club) ; 
Trivet’s Annuls, xip. 209-1100 (Engl. Uist. Soc ); 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 11, 68, 110-17 i Wil- 
kins’s Concilia, ii. 38-186 ; Bodulpliius' llistoria 
Sornphioo) Beliglonis, ff 116-17; Wadding's Ann. 
Ord. Min. v. 62-4, 78-86, and Script. Ord, 
Min. 148-9 ; Sbiiralea’s Siippl. ad Script. Ord. 
Min. pp. 447-60 ; Leland’s Comment, do .Script. 
Brit.; Tanner’sBibl. Brit.-llib. up. 684-6 ; Wood's 
Colleges and Halls, i, 318-26, ed. Q-utob, and City 
of Oxford, li. 368 (Oxford Hist, Soo ) ; Little’s 
Grey Priors at Oxford (Oxford Hist. Soo.); 
Sussex Archseological Collect ions, espeo. ii, 38, 
224, 286, iv. 200 ; Zoitschrift fur ltat.holisohe 
Theologio, xiii, 1 (Innsbtilck), a reprint of some 


of Pcckhnm’s letters on AristotolionhTTj 
Augustinittliism, with notes byP. Ehrln n- , , 
Lives of the Archbishops of cinteibuiy .’if ,?,’ 
307; Huur6au’s Notioes et Extreits de Quik,,.' 
Manubciitfl Lutina de laBibl, Nat vi Ui i-a 
164, 273-4; Catalogue ot Printed Boolta°i>? 


British Museum , Cardoguos of'Manurcmilt,!! 
Brit. Mus, Bodl. Libr and C,imbr. 

Gru-Mbse’s Trdsur de Livros, iii. 403- Ile'm’sB ’ 
portorium, iii. 9425-7 i Bandini’sBibliothouL^ 
poldma Laurent iana, and Catalogiis Codicnn 
LatinornmUibliothocK ModioeMLaurentiaiii. „ 
38, iv. 283, 478-9, 020, 717-18; MomfaS; 
liihlmthoca Bibliothoc.irttm ; Denis Cat MSs 
Bibl. Pul. Vindoboiiotisib, ii. 2108, 232o' 

2606 , Doiiifle’s Oh.irtularium UiiiyeisitataPon' 
siansis; Cooper's Appondix A. to EoDort m 
Pffidora, pp. 17, 28, 26, 69, 224.] O.L. K 


PEOKITT, WILLIAM (1731-1793) 
glasB-paiuter, the son of a husbandman, was 
bom in April 1731 at Carlton Ilustliwaite 
near Eiisingwold, Yoikshire. He wasbrouglit 
up as a carver and gilder, but of liia oan 
accord adopted glass-pumting as a profession. 
According to one account, Peckitt was su- 
tirely solLtaught ; but another more pro- 
bable story is that he learnt from Wilham 
I’riro, who had studied under Henry Qylea 
[d. v.J In 1763 Peckitt completed an em- 
blematical subject of ‘Justice’ on gloss, 
which ho prosoiiled to the corporation of 
York, and which is still in the justioe-iwin 
of the guildhall at York; for this be was ad- 
mitted gratis to the freedom of the oityin 
1764. In 1702 ho executed the east window 
in Lincoln Cathedral, and in 1704 was com- 
missioned by the dean and chapter of Exeter 
to paint the west window of the oothedral 
there. In 1706 he commenced a soiies of 
paintings in the north side of New CcMege, 
Oxford, consisting of apocryphal portraits of 
church dignitaries and worthies from the de- 
signs of Biiigio Bobecca, E.A. In 1767 he 
oxccuted for Oriel College a window with 
‘Thel’resoulRiion of Clinst in the Temple,’ 
from the designs of Ur, Wall, a physician 
and ninatour artist. In 1776 Peckitt com- 
pleted from the design of G. B. Cipriani, 
B.A., the absurd and pretentious window in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
into whioli portraits of Prsneis Bacon, Sir 
Luuo Newton, and George III are intro- 
duced. In York Minstor th^e are font 
windows painted by Peckitt in the south 
transopt : one of these was presented by him 
to the dean and chapter, and set up in 176S 
and the remaining three were hequeothed to 
them by his will and set up after his death. 
PecklU married, on 3 April 1763, Mai^ 
dauglitor of Charles Motley, a sculptor of 
York. lie died on 14 Oct. 1706, and was 
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buried in the churchyard of St. Marlm’a, 
\[i^eg8te, at York, in which pariah he had 
resided. Peokitt had oonsideriible reputa- 
tion during his lifetime as a glass-pointer, 
and several new experiments in the 
use of coloured glass. His work is, however, 
of very inferior merit, and, certainly ot 
York, incongruous and wanting in true artis- 
tic taste. 

rKadgrftve’s Diet, of Artists ; Dariaa's Walts 
thrdagh the City of York; DnlUway’s Anced. of 
the Arts in England ; Cant. Mag. 1817, pt. i. p. 
392 • Notes and Queries, 8th aer. viii. Ht.'] 

Xi. C. 

PEOK^LLi henry 71747-1787), di- 
vine, son of Henry Peckwell of Chichester, was 
born in 1747. About 1764 he entered the 
bouse of an Italian silk merchant in London, 
with the intention of raprosenting the firm 
in Italy. But ho spent more of his time at 
Whitefield'sTaheruaele than in the counting- 
house, and before his term was finished gave 
up his position and matriculatud at St. Ed- 
nmnd Hall, Oxford, on 17 May 1770. lie 
loon attracted the notice of the Countess of 
Huntingdon, who made him one of her chap- 
lains. Before 1778 he visited Dublin, and 
(Irewlargeoongregationsinthe city. Through 
the influence of the Countess of Moira, Lady 
Huntingdon’s eldest daughter, ha was per- 
mitted to preach in the chapel of the Magda- 
len Institution, founded by Lady Arabella 
Benny, which was patronised by the highest 
and most laehionahle society in Dublin. liere 
bespoke out more plainly than was agreeable 
to the cou^gation, and many complaints 
weremade. The ciroumstnnoe created a breach 
between Lady Arabella and the Countess of 
Moira, and application was made to the arch- 
bishop of Dublin to use his influence to arrest 
the spread of methodism in the church. Many 
inflaential pulpits, however, remained at 
Peckwell’s disposal. In April 1774 the chapel 
iaPrince’s Street, Westminster, wasropaired 
and opened for him. In the same year he 
^aohed the annivoraary sermon at Lady 
Huntingdon’s College at Trevecca, and after- 
wards _ visited many places in England, 
Pleaching for the connexion. Subsequently 
ne was presented by Lord Robert Manners 
to the rectory of Bloxholm-cum-Dighy in Liu- 
coinahire, which he retaiuod till his death. 
Sesjding in London, he founded in 1784 an 
insdtntion called ‘ The Sick Man’s Eriend,’ 
fin the purpose of relieving the sick poor of 
aU denominations, as well as supplying in- 
B^otion. To render himself of greater ser- 
vice to the work, he studied medicine. The 
sermons which he preached for the benefit of 
the ohar^ produced as much as 4001. per 
annum. He died from the ollbots of a wound 


in his hand, inflicted upon himself while mak- 
ing a post-mortem examination, on 18 Aug. 
1787, at his house in St. Jamaa’s,Weatmm8ter, 
He was buried in the family vault at Chiches- 
ter. 

Peckwell married, on 23Eeb. 1773, Bella 
Blosset of CO. Meath. By her he had a son, 
Robert Heniy (noticed below), and a daugh- 
ter, Selina Mary (named after ner godmother, 
the Countess of Huntingdon), who, in 1793, 
married George Grote, the banker, and be- 
came the motW' of George Grote [q. v.], the 
historian. Mrs. Peckwell died in her house 
inWilmot Street, Brunswick Square, on 
28 Nov. 1810. 

Peckwell published, besides many sermons, 
‘ A Collection of Psalms and Hymns,’ Lon- 
don, 1760 P Several portraits of Peckwell 
were published ; a mezzotint engiviving by 
R. Houston, ixom a painting by J. Russell in 
1774 i an engraving by T. Trotter in 1787 ; 
and another by J. Fittler, after R. Bowyer 
in 17S7 ; this was accompanied by a vm- 
netlo of the charity ‘ The Sick Man’s Eriend.’ 
The face was afterwords altered to that of 
Rowland Hill. A small etched profile was 
also published in 1787. 

IIw only son, SiE Robhet IIenut Peok- 
WBEE, afterwards Beobsd'j; (1776-1828V was 
born in 1776. He matiicnlated at Ohrist 
Church, Oxford, on 23 Oot. 1792, graduated 
B.A. 10 Oot. 1796, M.A. 6 July 1790, be- 
came hari’ister-at-law at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1801, and aeijeant-at-law in 1809. He was 
deputy recorder of Cambridge, and counsel 
upon the Norfolk circuit. In 1822 he was 
appointed chief justice of Calcutta, ond was 
kW hted. He mud unmarried in Calcutta pii 
1 leb. 1823, ofler only two months’ exercise 
ofbis judicial functions. He took his mother’s 
name of Blosset. He published ' Cases on 
Controverted Elections in the Second Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom,’ London, 
1806-6. 

l.Pusti.-r'sAluinDi, 1718-1886; GontMag 1787 
pp. 746, 884-6, 1823 pt, ii p. 83 ; Life and Times 
of Uio Coiniteas of lluiitiiigdun, ii. 77, 121, 196- 
200, 206 i Plain Narrativo of the doiith of Dr. 
Poikwell, pp, 11, 42, 44, 61 , lI.irrietGroto’s Per- 
sonal Life of George Gruto, pp, 4-6 ; Bromley’s 
Culaloguo of Engraved Portrnita.] B, P. 

PECOCK, REGINALD ( 1396 P- 14 eOP), 
bishop BUCceHsively of St. Asaph and Ohi- 
ohester, was o Welshman, probably horn in 
the diocese of St. David’s about 1896. Pro- 
ceeding to Oxford, he entered Oriel Oollege, 
whore he woe elected to a fellowship on 
SO Oot. 1417. Next year he was tegehinff in 
one of Idle schools belo^ing to Exeter Col- 
lege in School Street. Possibly at this time 
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he foimcd Ills friondsliip -with Walter Lyliesrfc Rogova), In 1447 Pecock preached 
[q.v.], afterwords bishop of Norwich. On Paul’s Cross a seriuou which offended 
m Dec. 1420 he was admitted both, acolyte the stricter churchmen and the advo t 
and subdoaoon by Richard Fleming of church reform. Ho asserted seven 

bishop of Lincohi ; he was ovdaiiicd deacon elusions in which he sought to iustif» ^ 
on 16 Feb. 1421, and priest on the title of praclice of bishops who did not preach wl 
Ids ooUe^ foUowship on 8 March following, absented themselves from their dioceses 
In 1426 he proceeded B.D. His talents and ceived them bishoprics from the pone h 
learning alti’acted the notice of llumpliroy, provision, and paid firstfruits. He distn 
duke of Qlou.oQ 8 ter[q.v.], then protector, and butodhia argument in English amons hk 
soon after 1426 Pecock probably loft Ox- Monds, and foiwarded it to Archbuhon 
ford for the court. In 1431 he was elected Stafford in an extant document called ‘Ak 
to the maslorship of Whittington Colltffio brevialio Beginaldi Pecock' (Jiem-eitor ii 
near the Three Cranes in the Vmtry, London 016 suq.) Such an endeavour to stifl> 
(yfmwss,lIiat.ileEpi&c.eiBee.Londm.et the growing agitation against ecclesiastical 
Assau. p. 849). To the college was attached abuecs only stimulated tho activity of tha 
the rectory of St. Mioluiel'a in Rioln, and to agilalors. Dr .William Millington [n.v.lpto- 
thia Peco(& was presented by the chapter of vost of King’s College, Cambridge, deiioiinced 
Canterbury on 10 July 1431 (id.) Pecook’e toacbiiig, from St, PaM’s Cross as a 

Ilia work in London, where the lollards national danger (GabOoignd, p. 44 ), ’gj, 
wore still numerous, forced on hia altoution enemies in the universities, and Osneciallv 

the points at issue between them and the among the four orders of friars, madoahiut- 
ulmreh. Pecock at once entered the lists in less appeal to Archbishop Stafford, and atter- 
bohalf of tho orthodox position. Ifis earliest wards to Archbishop John Kemp [q, v.] to 
extant work is 'The RooTi or Rule of Christian proceed against him. Privately Pecockaeams 
Rehnion,' in three parts, the manuscript of to have modified liis statements. The bishops 
whidiwaspuroliaaed by Sir Thomas Phillipps. were exempt, he explained, not &om the 
'ro thispeiuod also is asoribod tho 'Donof duty of oxponiuling tho scripture after the 
(1440 P), or an introduction to the chiof manner of tho fathers, but &om pteadiinv 
truths of tho Christian faith, in tho form of ttfler tho modern fashion of the friara. In 
a dialogue between father and son. It was a letter to tho Franciscan Dr. Qoddiiid, he 
intended ' to be of little quantity, that well- denounced tho friers as ‘pulplt-bawlerB’ (i 5 . 
lugh. each poor person may by somo moans pp, 42, 44, 100, 2UB). 
get cost to have it ns his own,’ In it In 1460 ho was tinnslated to the bishopric 
Pooock complains that other books by him of Cliiohestor in succossion to bis Mend 
had iih'oady Loon copied ond spread abroad Adam Molynoux or Moloyns [q. v.J Ikis 
against his will, and ho offered to retract, at appointment was ono of the last note of Wil- 
the bidding of tlio churob, any fdso ooncln- ham de la. Polo, first duke of Suffolk [ 0 , v,], 
sion at which ho might havo arrived. This and attached .Pecock publicly to the Ming 
remark implies that no had excited some sus- house of Lancaster. Shortly afforwaids he 
Xiicion hi rward t o his orthodoxy (Jlepreaeor was called to the privy council, on tlio recoids 
()/■ Ooer JlmcA Blavdn^ of Hut Olargp, Rolls of whioh his name appears from 20 May 1464 
Sor. vol. i. pp. xxi, Ixi, Ixx). Some years iuitil27 Jan. 1467 (Niuolas, Proceedmyavi. 
later, about 1464, appeared a suppilement to 166 &c.) lu the parliament colled on 0 My 
the ‘Donot,’ entitled ‘The Follower to tho 1466 ho was one of tho triers of petitions for 
Donat,’ also in the dialogue form. Both Uascony and the islands. On 10 Nov. and 
works are extant in manuscript, tho ‘Donot’ 11 Doc. following his name was attached to 
in tho Bodleian, the ‘ Followor ’ in Uio Bri- the documents wliich empowered Richaid 
tiMh Museum. Planlngoiiet, duke of York [q. v.], to act as 

In 1444 Pecock was promoted bypajial proteotorduringtheillnoasoiKingllenryVI 
Iiro vision (dated 22 April) to tho bishmrio (Tfoffs T. 279*, &o., and App. 

of St. Asaph, and was conaucratod by John pp. 458-4), 

Stafford [q. v.l arohbishop of Canterbury, at About 3<t66 Poooek’s ‘ Raprewr of Over 
Croydon on 14 Juno, the temporalities having Much Blaming of the Clergy,’ which he had 
boon restored to liim on tho Sth (Rtaiub, begun some six years before^ was probaHv 
Foedera, vol. v, pt. i. p. 182). At the same publishod (Jhmressor, pp. xxii «. 00 , ii. 678). 
1 imo ho vacated tho mastership of Whitting- It is in English throu^ont. In the prologue 

ton Oollogo (NiawcouaT, EepeHorium, i. Pecock proposes to consider eleven pointa of 

493)j and xu-ooeoded D.D, at Oxford without objection advanced by the lollards against 
offering any exoroiso or act (GASOOiaJin, tho clergy. These are: 1, the use of images; 
Zoof 0 L^ro Veritatim, pp, 20 , 30, &o., od. 2, pilgrunogos ; 8 , clorkul properly in land; 
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4 inequality of rank among tko clergy j 
6 papal and {ipiseopal 

statutea; 6, the religious orders; 7, the in- 
vocation of saints and priestly intercession ; 
o tjjo rich adornments of churches ; 9, the 
Jgraments, especially that of the altar; 10, 
the taking of oaths ; 11, the upholding of 
the lawfiuness of war and capital punish- 
ment. The work is divided into five parts. In 
the &st and most important part Pecock 
deals in general terms with the principles 
underlying the complaints against the clergy. 
Ha triM to confute in the first place the 
conclusion that an ordinance is not to be 
esteemed a law of Qod unless pounded on 
scripture. He argues, in anticipation of 
Hooker, that the moral law is in no true 
sense grounded on scripture, hut rests upon 
the ‘ doom,' or judgment, of natural reason 
or 'moral law of kind,’ which the scriptures 
presuppose and illustrate rather than declare 
or define. The solo function of the scriptures 
is to reveal supernatural truth which is 
heyond the reach of unaided human reason. 
The four remaining parts of the 'fieprossor' 
deal with the various lollard positions; 
hat of tie eleven points advanced by them 
which Pecoik had proposed to consider, he 
deals My only with the first six ; for a dis- 
cussion of the last five ho refers his readers 
to other of his works. 

The ‘Bepreseor’ is a monument of fiftcenth- 
centmy English, cloar and oven pointed in 
style, lorcible in thought. The argumont is 
iogical end subtly critical, informed by wide, 
if not deep, learmng. On tho other hand, in 
the detailed application of hie principles 
Pecock often fails to carry conviction, and 
his tendency to caenistry iiTitatcs the modem 
reader. He sets forth, however, the views 
of his opponents so clearly as to render liis 
book an invaluable record of the theological 
opinions of his time. 

his '^okof J'nith,’^lso\n English, of which 
portions of the first part, together with tho 
whole of the second, wereprintedby Wharton 
in 1688. ^moet the entire work is extant 
in manuscript in'rrinity College, Cambridge. 
The object of the book is ‘ to win the lay 
children of the church into obedience ’ by ra- 
tional arguments. Ho renounces at the out- 
set, for the purposes of argument at any rate, 
thadaims of the ohiiroh to infallibility, main- 
taining, however, that it is a man’s duty to 
hold to the clergy so long as they ore not 
proved to be actually in error. Faith itself, 
Peoock argues, is of two kinds : opinional, 
or resting on probability, ond sciential, or 
testing on knowledge ; and it is only to Ike 
former, as a riilu, that the Ghristion attains 


in this life. The second port of the book 
treats of the_ rule of faith, and maintains that 
Scripture is itself the ultimate authority for 
the truths it contains, a view in which 
Pecock was not in advance of his age {Book 
qf Faith, Pref. pp. xi seq. ed. 1688). The 
work clearly illustrates the limits within 
which Pecock confined his rational spocu- 
lations. Where reason speaks with per- 
fectly certain voice, that voice is to he 
obeyed, even in defiance of the church. But 
the absolute certainties of the reason are 
few, and, wherever reason hesitates, authority 
commands allegiance. He never admits 
that the church, though supposed fallible, 
can be proved to have actually erred in 
matters of faith, and ' if thou canst not prove 
clearly and indubitably that the church errs 
. . . thou art in damnation for to hold 
against the ohnroh,' 

In another work, the 'Provoker'— wHch 
is not known to he extant — Peeook’s scepti- 
cism took a more fatal direction. Ha denied 
that the apostles wrote the creed which goes 
by their name (GASCOiaira, pp. 101, 209). 
lie had already issued in the 'Bonet’ a 
revised creed omitting the niticle aflirming 
Ohrist’s descent into hell, and altering the 
wording of the clause concerning the holy 
catholic church {ib. p. 210 ; Reprmor, pp. 
xx-i). No-v^ probably in a lost portion of 
the ‘ Book of Faith,’ he included a new creed 
in English {ib. p. xliii). 

By Buoh writings Pecock alienated every 
section of theological opinion in England. 
His old patrons were either dead or disgraced, 
and his political opponents were in power. 
In 1406 he exasperated the Yorkist lords by 
hinting in a letter to danning, mayor of 
Landoii, at coming political disturbance. This 
was laid before the king and his advisers,^ and 
the knowledge of that ittct apparently stimu- 
lated the activity of his theological enemies 
(HASCOiuini, 1. c. p. 213), 

On 22 Oot. 1467 Archbishop Thomas Bour- 
diisr [q. v.] issued from Lambeth a citation, 
addressed to the clergy of Canterbury, calling 
Peoock’s acousors to appear before him on 
11 Nov. Mowing. Pecock was ordered to 
then produce his books for examination. He 
refused to anewer for any works issued by him 
more than three years ago, for those, he said, 
had only been privately circulate A and were 
without his Jinal coweotions (GASOOiaim, 
p. 211). On 11 Nov. he produced copies of 
nine of his hooks, into which he is said to 
have introduced vital corrections. They 
were handed to a committee of twenty-four 
doctors. Pecock vainly claimed that he 
was entitled to be tried by a pommittee of 
his peers in scholastic disputation. He was 
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charged, among other oiTences, with having 
set natural law above the scriptures and the 
sacraments (tb. p. 312), wim having dis- 
regarded the authority of Saints Jerome, 
Augustine, Ambrose, and Pope Gregory, and 
with having written on great matters in 
English. 

Next day (12 Nov.), apparently, he was 
carried before the hing in rounoii, and was 
formally expelled from the privy council (ifi. 
pn. 210-11). George Neville [q. v.], the young 
Yorldst bishop-elect of Exeter, took a fore- 
most part in denouncing his errors, and thus 
disclosed the political feeling at work against 
him. The hostility of the Y orkist lords seems 
to have cowed Pecock, who weakly declared 
himself ignorant of the mnUers in dispute — 
matters upon which he had, at least, road, 
thought, and taught for twenty years (tb. 
p. 21 s ) cf. Eoxn, Acta anil Mmmments, od. 
Townsend, iii. V33 ; of, Bale, Script, Illuhtr. 
Cat. p. 694). On the Sunday after his first 
examination Fecock’s creed was read and 
condemned at St. Paul’s Gross hy the arch- 
hishop's order. Ultimately, at a final exa- 
mination at ■Westminster, 111 the presence of 
the king and lords (WnEriiAMS'i'Enn, Monaat. 
S, Albam, Eolls Ser. i. 281), the ai-chbishop 
offered Pecock his choice between a public 
recantation and delivery to the secular arm 
to be burnt (lA, pp. 282-4). Pooock chose 
the former. His decision need not ho as- 
cribed to cowardice. lie probably accepted 
the leading orthodox doctrines. A few of 
them he bad exposed to negat ive criticism ; 
the majority he had spent his lifo in defend- 
ing, if by vmoi'thodox arguments. 

On 23 Nov. Pecock made a private recan- 
tation before an assembly of aichbishops, 
bishops, and doctors (GAscoictim, p. 214), 
and again on tho 28lh, when some temporal 
lords were present (»A,) Jlis public abjura- 
tion of all his alleged errors took place at 
Paul’s Cross on4Doo,, in tko presence of the 
archbishop of Canterbury and tbousands of 
speotatois. Glotliod in jfnll episcopal robes, 
he delivered up fourteoii of his books to be 
bumt (WiiETiiAMBTUDM, i. 287 ; GAsooiara 
p. 21 0). The populace throafoned him with 
violence, and lampoons upon him circulated 
freely CWnmiUMBTimn, i. 288). 

After his recantation Pccook was sent to 
Maidstone or Ganierhuiy (Qabcoiokii, p. 216) 
to await hia Bentonce. He seems to have 
at once sent to Oalixtua III some account 
of his case, possibly in the lost documont, 

‘ De sua palinodia,’ whioli is menUoued 
among his worlrs. Later a hostile version of 
the events was sent to Home hy John Milver- 
ton [q.v.], provincial of the Carmelites, one 
of Pecodk's old opponents (Bale, Script, 


JHuatr. Cat. Append, p. 693). Thg ^ 
seems to have issued bulls forPecook’sff 
statement, whemupon Archbishop Sourer 
appealed to the king. The latter appohM 
commission of inquiry ( Whartm ' 


577, pp* 26 seq.)> wid on receivincr it® 

07 Sepl. 1468) sent a deputation to PeLl 
offering him a pension if he would resiimli, 
bishopric, and tlireatening 'the uttermost 
rigour of the law ’ should he refuse. That 
I’eoock was neither deprived nor demaded 
but resigned, ie clear (JBeywi. qf Arch. W 
chic}', institution under date 27 July 
Lambeth ; information kindly siippUed hv 
the 'Very Rev. Canon Moyos; Vatican Traa' 
Bcripts m Brit. Miis xxxiii. 436), His auo- 
oessor was appointed in March 1460 (li ™ 
484 ot Bom ; Fneilera, v. ii. 83). Caiixtnss 
Buooe£i8or,PiuB IT, doubting the geuuineness 
of his ropentunee, issued a brief dated 7 April 
1459, to the arehbishop of Oanterhury the 
bishops of London and Winchester, order- 
ing a now trial. In the event of conviction 
Pecock was to bs either sent to Borne for 
punishment or publicly degraded from hia 
opiecopal ollico (‘ Annals of Baynaldiis,’ 
191, in Bahoniub’b Ann. BccUa. vol. ixiu) 
It is probablo that this brief was neither pnh- 
lishod nor acted upon (BvbUn Jlariew, W 
Bor. xlvii. 3J). 

Pecock was sent to Thorney Abbey in 
OambriilEPshiro. Forty pounds were assigned 
to the abboy for his maintenance. He was 
to be confined to one room, to have no boohs 
eave a maes-bonk, psalter, Icgond, and bible, 
and no writing materials (Whartm MSk 
No. 577, p. 80). 

From tliis point Focock disappeara from 
history. lie prohahly lived in seduaion at 
Thorney Abbey until his death, a year or 
two Inter (CVm'ow. ed. Davies, p. 77), and 
was doubtless buriod within (hs abbey pre- 
cincts. Foxo, with tho keen instinct of the 
miirtyrologist, hints that Pecock was ‘privily 
made away j ’ but tbe suggestion (which was 
not unknown to Balo) has merely a psycho- 
logical interest (Acta, &c. iii. 734). 

Pecock is stated to have been a man el 
stately presence and pleasing appoaronce 
(WniiTnAMsa'DjDD, i. 270), though ha suf- 
fered from an hereditary cutaneous diaesEe 

S GABOOiaNB, p. 29). Conceit and aelf-con- 
.dence are apparent throughout his writings, 
but his disposition was naturally kindly 
(Watduland, WwJiSj X. 21 7). That he had 
a considerable following, especially of young 
men, is clear ( Three Fifteenth- Century Gina. 
p. 108 j GAsooiau’n, pp. 212, 216, _&o, ; Lims, 
j)p, 21t{ seq.) About the timeofliistrialArcn- 

mshopBourohioroommissionedJohnBuw,an 

Augustinian friar, to reply to Pecock’s 'Iw' 
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Tiiirhe did m the ‘ Gladius Salo- 
minted by Mr. Babington m the aj- 
to the ' Repressor ’ (ii. 671 saq.) _ lEa 
were twice burnt by the universi^ of 
o£dT®17 Deo. 1467(aA8C0iGm p. *8) 
^in 1476 (Twtjstb, A>it. Amd. Oj:on. p. 
s33^ By a strange perversion of fact, Pecock s 
tmeaies have been sometimes confounded 
T^h those of Widif (Haepbhbid, ' Hist. 
WidefF.’ in Sisi. Angl. Jlceles. 1 . 719, ed. 
1 fi92^ • and in the ' Index Librorum Prohibi- 
tomm’ et Expurgandorum ’ (Madrid, 1667) 
Pecock appeared as ‘ a Lutheran professor at 
Oifordi^ 

Besides the editions of the 'Rejprcsaor’ 
.ind ‘ Book of Faith ' above mentioned, a 
i.inall collection of excerpts from Feooclz's 
works (chiefly from the ‘ Book of Faith ’) 
called 'OoUectanea qumdam ex Reginnldi 
Feooch Cioestrensis episcopi opnsculis exustis 
coneervata,’ is printed in Foxo’s ‘ Commen- 
tarii ^lum in Boclesia Qoatarum’ (1664), 
and was published separately earlier. 

In admtionto the works already noticed, 
PBcock wrote the ‘ Poor Men’s Mirror,’ pre- 
gei red in manuscript in Archbishop Tenison’s 
library, Leicester Square, London. Nume- 
jons allnsions to many works by him, not 
known to be extant, are made in his acces- 
>ible writings. But some of those, of which 
A M. list u given hj Mr. Babington (Re- 
pressor, vol. i, pp. Ixxvii seq.), wore doubtless 
onlvin contemplation. The ascription to him 
(CArm ed. Davies, p. 76) of a translation of 
t^ scriptures is probably a mistake. 


[Osscoigne's Liber Teritalum, ot Dictiona- 
linm Thedpgicnm, extant in manusciipt in Lin- 
coln Oolloge, Oxforil, and in part priutedby Fro- 
JbssorTWoM Rogers in Loci oLibroVoritatinn, 
supplies the fullest contemporary account of 
Pecock; but it is ver^ hostile to him. The 
chief modern biography is Lewis's Life of Pecock, 
fop which Watorlend (Works, i. 21i Beq.)fur- 
nisbed much information. A valuable bio- 
graphical notice is prefixed to Babington's edi- 
tion of the Boprossor of Over Much Blaming of 
the Clergy (Bolls Ser.), to which also are ap- 
pended some important documents beariug upon 
Pecock, such as extracts from Buy's Qladius 
Salomonie. Other authorities ere Whetham- 
stede’s Obion, Monast. S. Albnni, i. 279 seq,; 
'Wharton HSS. in Lambeth Palace Libr.Kos. 677, 
694 ; Vatican Pcanscripls in Brit. Mas xxxiii, 
484 seq,; Three Fifteentb-Oentury Chronirles, 
pp.71, 167-8 (0.unden Soc.); English Chronicle 
of theHeigns of Bicliord II, Henry IV, Henry 'V, 
and Henry 'VI, pp. 76 seq. ed. Davies (Camden 
Soc.) ; Hist. Oomm. 12th Bep, App. pt. ix, 
p 684 Leland’s Collectanea, ii. 409, 410, od, 
I7I6, and Comment, de Scriptt, Brit, pp. 468-0, 
eA 1709 ; Bale's Script Illustr. Oat. pp, 694-6, 
ed. 1669 ; Foze's Acts and Monuments, iii, 73i 


soq. ed. Townsend; Tanner'a Bibl. Brit,-Hib. p. 
683, Wood’s Hist, et Ant Univ. Ozon. lib. i. pp. 
220 seq,, ed 1674, and Athenee Oxon. i. 232, 11. 
876 ; Henrne's Hemingford, vol. i. pp Ixxxvi- 
Ixzxyii, and prof, ; Wharton’s Hist, de Gptso, et 
Dec Londio. et Aesav. p, 349, and preface to 
his edition of Pecock'a Book of Faith, 1688, 
also Survey of Cath. of St. Asaph, i. 80-1, ii. 
118-19 ; Dublin Beview (new aor.), xlvii. 27 seq.; 
Cazton’s Chron. of England, pi, vii. 'Henry 
"VI,’ p. ooiii, od. 1602 ; Fabyan's Chronicle, p. 
463, ed. 1669 ; MonumentaFranciscana, ii, 174- 
176; Fabricius’b Bibl. Lat, Med. mt. v. 657-8, 
vi. 172-8 ; Histoiichcs Lexicon, ii. 743, ed. 1722; 
Holinshsd’a Chronicles, ii. 1291 ; Sto^s Annnls, 
pp. 402-3, ed. 1631 ; Harpsfield’s Hist. Wicleff. 
in Hist, Angl Eealee. i. 719, ed. 1622; Annals 
of Baynnldus, x 191, in Boronius's Aim.Eceles 
vol. xxix.; Bolls of Failiament, v. 276 a, &o.; 
Nicolas’s Proceedings of the Privy Council, vi. 
186 &c ; Bymer’s Foedera, vol. T. pt. i. p. 132, 
pt. ii. p. 26, Wilkins’s Concilia, iii. 676, ed 
1787 ; Xo Neve’s Fasti Eccles. Angl. i. 71, 247, 
ed. Hardy ; Twyne's Ant. Acad. Oxon. p. 822 ; 
Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of Csntorbuiy, 
V. 178,293B6q.; Hallam’s Middle Ages, ii 448».; 
Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, i. 300 , Stephens’s 
Memorials of theSee of Ohi^ester, pp, 162 ssq,; 
Bamsay’s Lancaster and York, ii 202 seq, ; Ton 
Blink’s English Literature, ii. 338 seq., trans- 
lated by Robinson,] A. M, 0-a, 

PEOTHELM (A 786), bishop of Candida 
Oasa or WMtherne, who is also known as 
Pehthelm, PeelelmuSj "Wecthelm, and Wet- 
helm, was for some time a monk or deacon 
■with Aldhplm [q. v.l probably at Malmas- 
bury . W illiam of Mahueibury calls him Ald- 
holm’s pupil ( Oeat. Pent, p. 267). It was from 
him that Bede heard the story of a vision seen 
in Mercia between 7 06 and 7 09, and Bede also 
cites him as an authority for facts connected 
with Wesbux history, especially for an ac- 
count of events happening ‘at the place 
where Ileddi [q.v.], bishop of Winchester, 
died.’ He wns consecrated to the see of 
Whitherne, as the first of the Saxon line of 
bishops, in 730. He was leoi'ned in eccle- 
siastical law, nnd Boniface [q. v.] wrote to 
him in 736, asking for advice on the question, 
May a man marry his godson’s mother P 
Bonifaoe had searched the papal decrees and 
canons for information, but in vain, and asked 
both Nolhelm [q. v.] and Pecthelm if th^ 
could find the cose mentioned. Pecthelm 
and Bonifaoe were united by a bond of 
mutuol intercession, and Bonilace sent with 
his letter a present of a corporal pallium, 
adorned with white sorolls, and also a towel 
to dry the feet of God’s servants. 

Pecthelm died in 786. Dempster ascribes 
to bim letters to Acoa [q. v.l biahopof Hex- 
ham, who, according to Richard of Hexham, 
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had some share in the creation of the Whi- 
therne see (IlAnnitti' and Stttbbb, Councils, 
ii. 7). 

[Jafie's Monumenta Moguntiniana, Ep. 29 ; 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical llist. v, IS, 18, 23 ; Eomp- 
ster’s Hist, Ecclcs. G-ent, Scot, xv, 102G ; see art. 
Flieciulm.] M, B. 

PECTWIlir (d. 776), bishop of Candida 
Casa or 'Whithome, 'whose name was also 
given as Petwin, Pehtwin, Paohtwin, 
Phooht-vdn, Ilehtwin, and Witwin, was con- 
secrated by Archbishop Egbert in the district 
called yElfetee or AElfote on 17 July 763. 
He died 19 Sept. 776. 

Dempster (xv. 1013) stales that Poht winus, 
bishop of Candida Casa, was the author of 
‘ Commentaries on the Gospel of Si . M at thow ’ 
in the library of Paul Petau (not given in 
MoNTPAUooir, Hiil. i. 61-97). Citing in 
error the authority of Florence ofWorcoster, 
he says the same author died in 790 among 
the Fraulcs. 

[Ohron. Snx. sub ann. ; Elor, Wigorn. sub ami. ; 
Dempster’s Hist. Ecdos. Gent. Scot. 1820, ii. 
635.1 M, B. 

PEDDER, JOHN (1630 P-1671), dean of 
Worcester, born about 1630, was oducalud 
at Caiubridgo, where he graduated 13. A. J 688, 
jVr.A. 1643, and B.D. in 1662. Ilaving em- 
braced the prolostnnt faith^ he went abroad 
on Queen Mary’s accession m 1663. In 156 1 
he was at ytrnsbnrg, and supported Orindnl 
in his advocacy of the prayer-book of the 
church of England ( Tmudles at Franlfort, 
p. 23). But when, three years later, ho was 
a member of the Ikankfoit congregation, ho 
took the side of the main body, or calvinist ic 
church members, in tho disputes os io 
discipline. Returning to England at Elisa- 
betlrs accession, ho was, on 27 Dec. 1669, 
installed dean of Worco.s(er (cf. Rtsieji, 
Madera, xv. 663). IIo was already prebendary 
of Llie sixth stall of Norwich, and rector of 
llodgrove in SuOblk, which ho resigned on 
24 Feb. 1660. On 20 Sept. 1661 ho was col- 
lated to the vicarage of Snittcrlluld, 'iVar- 
wickehiro (Duai)Ai.i>, Warwirhshire, p. 606) ; 
and on 16 May 1663 to a prebend at Here- 
ford, which ho retained till death. Ho re- 
siguod his Norwich prebend on 24 Fob. 

Tedder attended the lower house of con- 
vocation 1661-3, and subscribed tho articles 
inFebruary 1663, although ho also approved 
of and signed tho ‘ six ai tides ’ propounding 
certain all orations in the rites and cere- 
monies (18 Fob. 1662) (S'l'BYrn, Annals, ii. 
604 5 Burniit, Mefot'maUon, vi. 481). Ho 
support od the twenty-ono ‘ request s’ in which 
thelowcr house of convocation petitioned for 


6lV^® “‘ioles, Uturgy, and diaeiplin. 

Pedder, who improved the revenues of the 
church of Worcester, died on 6 April iB'i 
and was buried on the 8th in the wub^T nl 
His successor in the deanery, Arthur 1,1 
[q. V.], later bishop of Bath and Wells, erected 
a monument to his memory. 

folk, ni. 009 ; Eymor’a Fmdera, xv. 383 ■ TO,, 
Cathedrals, i. 664, 068; Lansd.MS. 98i f ju’ 
Thomas Abingdon’s Antiq. of Worcester p 129 ' 
Thomas’s Worcester, p. 69 ; Wood’s Fasti Oxoe’ 
i. 691 ; Calendar of Proceedings in Chancer 
tomp. Eliz. iii. 170; Strype, ubi supra (Faria 
Roc.); Crnnmors Works, 1 . 9; Dugdale’s War- 
n ickshiro, i. 605.] ^ g 

PEDDIE, JAMES (1768-1846), presby- 
terian divmo, son of James Peddie, a biewcr 
by his second wife, Ann Rattray, was bon! 
at Perth on 10 Feb. 1768. After n.t,tw,d.v 
several sohools in his native town be enters 
the university of Edinburgh at the beguiniiiff 
of tho winter session of 1776, and two year, 
later became a member of the Secession Di- 
•vinity Hall, tlion under the ohiu'ge of Dr 
John Brown of Ilnddington (1723-178() 
fq. V.] After being licensed to preach in 1782, 
hotriivollod about tho country for some time, 
supplying pulpits wboro there was no regulsr 
mmistor. In a iiotobook ho wrote tW during 
tho first seven months of his ministry he rode 
as many hundred miles. Towards the endof 
1783, after considerable opposition, he was ap- 
pointed to tho Bristo Street secession chapel 
in Edinburgh, and continued there until his 
death. 

Peddie for over half a century played an 
important part in tho alTaiis of the church 
to whicli ho belonged. He was twice mo- 
derator of tho synod, first in 1789, and agaui 
in 1826 after the two sections into which 


tliu secession cluircli had been split were 
uniicd. Jikom 1791 he was treasurer to the 
fund for assisting poor outlying couMega- 
tions for forty-flvo years, and the other Siurcli 
organisations with which he was assoiiated 
include the clergymen’s widows’ fund, of 
which ho was treasurer; the missionary and 
Scottish missionary societies; the Simd^ 
school and Gaelic school movements. Re 
was also interested in the plulauthropic 
schemes of his day, and was one of the ori- 
ginators, and for years secretary, of the 
Edinburgh subscription librory. 

Ho to^ a leading, tbon^gb generally quiet, 
part in tho great theological controversy of 
his lime — tho ’ Old ’ and ‘ New Light ’ di^ 
pule. When at the divinity hall he is said 
to have opposed the teaching of Dr. Bro'wn, 
that civil magistral os ought to have power 
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to interfere ia religious matters, and to have 
the dootrmes taught in Locke’s 
‘Toleration,’ of which ha was a disciple. In 
179S matters reached a crisis in the secession 
chnrdi. Peddie sided with the ‘ new lights ’ 
for toleration and liberty ; and in the famous 
Perth congregation lawsuit, which continued 
from 17^ to which decided the 

lesal position of the party to which Peddie 
])^ged, he was untiring in his zeal and 
energy. In the earlier days of the contro- 
versy attempts were made hy opponents to 
assoaate the ‘new lights’ with the friends 
of the Prenoh revolution, and the govern- 
ment become suspicious. Peddie promptly 
communicated with Pitt through Pulleney 
mth such success that shortly afterwards 
Lord-advocate Dundas referred to them as 
' lo^d citizens, who had been calumniated.’ 
For his efforts Peddie received the thanks of 
the synod. But the most elTectire service 
whim he rendered to his side of the dispute 
was his spirited rmiy to an attack hy Dr. 
William Porteous [q. v.l entitled ‘ The New 
light Examined j or Obaorvntions on the 
Pioceedings of the Associate Symod against 
their Own Standards.’ Peddie’a reply — ‘A 
Defence of the Associate Synod against the 
Ohaigo of Sedition, addressed to 'Williom 
Porteous, D.D.’ — ‘ was much admired at the 
time for its delicate yet keen satire, and the 
clearness, strength, and elegance of its reason- 
ing. The kte Dugold Stewart recommended 
it to his students as one of the most masterly 
pieces of classical sarcasm in our language ’ 
(Kir, Fortraits, ed. H. Patou, ii. 352;. In 
1818 Marischal College, Aberdeen, conferred 
upon him the degree of D.D. Peddie died in 
Edmburgh on 11 Oct. 1845. 

Peddie was twice married : first, in 1787, 
to Margaret (d. 1793), eldest daughter of 
the £ev, George Coroulry of Stitchell, Box- 
buighshiro ; and, secondly, in 1706, to Bar- 
bara, second daughter of Donald Smith, lord 
provost of Edinburgh, hy whom he had nine 
children. He twice appears in Hay’s ‘ Por- 
traits.’ 

Besides hia psmphlet (supra) in reply to 
Dr, Poiteous, Peddie’a published works were 
cMedy senuons and lectures ; 1. ‘ The llevo- 
lution the 'Work of God and a Cause of Joy,' 
Edmburgh, 1789. 2. ‘ The Poipetuity, Ad- 
vanti^, ond TJuiversality of the Christian 
Eellgion,’ Edinburgh, 1796. S, ' Jehovah’s 
Oare to perpetuate the B.edoemcr’s Name,’ 
Loudon, 1809. 4. ‘A Practical Exposition 
of the Book of Jonah, in ton lectures,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1842. After his death his son Wil- 
fiam published his ‘ Discourses,’ Edinburgh, 
1816, with a memoir. 

From 1797 to 1803 Peddie was one of the 


editors of the ‘ Christian Magazine,’ and to 
this and other theological pubSoationa he was 
a frequent contrihator. He also edited the 
posthumous works of Dr. Meikle of Oarn- 
wath (Edinburgh, 1801, 1803, 1806, 1807, 

1811). > . I » 

■WiLiiiAM PEDDin (1803-1898), minister, 
son of the above, was bom on 16 Sept. 180.3, 
and, after passing through the high school 
and imiversity of Edinbnmh, entered the 
Secession Divinity Hall at Gflasgow, and was 
licensed to preach in May 1827. In. October 
of the following year he was appointed col- 
league and successor to his father by the 
Bristo Street congregation. He edited the 
‘ United Presbyterian Magazine ’ for several 
TCUM, and was moderator of the synod in 
1856. .T efihrson College, Penn^lvania, con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D.D. in 1843. 
Ilia chief interest in the church was in con- 
nection with missions in France. Beyond his 
contributions to periodical literature his only 
published work was the prefatory memoir to 
his father’s discourses, Ediubumh, 1846. lie 
celehiatod his jubilee at Drialo Street in 187b, 
and died, the ‘father’ of the church, on 
23 Feb. 1808. 

[Memoir by Dr. IVilliam Peddie, jirofizeil to 
James Peddie’s Dmcoutscs, 1848; Hay’s Por- 
traits. An obituary of Dr. William Pt-ddio was 
published in the United Fresbyteriau Magazine, 
April 1893.] J. B. M. 

PEDDIE, JOHN (d. 1840), lieutenant- 
colonel, entered the army as an ensign in 
the S8th fool on 26 Sept. 1806, lie became 
lieutenant ou20 Aug. 1807, nndwentwith the 
first battalion of his regiment to Portugal in 
1808. lie took part in the action of Bolica, 
and the battle of Yimiern, in Sk John 
Moore's advance into Spain, and in the battle 
of Coruna, After serving in the "Woleheren 
expedition ha returned to Spain in 1813, 
was present at the battle of Salamanca, and 
lost his right arm. Ho was promoted cap- 
tain on half-pay on 23 Sept. 1818, hut was 
brought hack to full pa^ in the 67th foot on 
36 March 1824, and obtained a majority in the 
96lh regiment on 16 June 1836. After a far- 
ther period on half-pay, he became lioatenanl- 
coloiiol of tho Slst foot on 36 Oct. 1830, and 
of the 73nd highlanders on 20 April 1832, 
and in the same year be was mado a H.D. 

In the bogiuuiiig of 1836 the 72nd, then 
quartered in Capetown, were ordered to 
Grahamstown, in couseijnence of the incur- 
sions of the Gaikas, which gave rise to the 
first Kaffir war. At the end of _ March the 
British troops, under Sir Benjamin D'Urban 
fq. v.l, entered Koflrnrin in several colaums. 
On 8 April, ' Colonel Peddie, leaving the camp 
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the mominff of Ilia 9th divided his forcoa appear before the privy council on 
into two oolumna, and penetrated the fast- month to anawer Tor his conduct. PailiS 
nesses of the Isidengi, the Kaffirs, seeing to do so, he was ej ected from his living 
they were attacked on every point, fled in preached his farewell sermon from jtv 
the utmost dismay, and several thousand 31, 82, occupying the pulpit till night and 
head of cattle were tho reward of this ns he closed the pnlpit-door on leaving {t b 
movement ’ {JReaords <if Uie 7%id Segi- knocked on the door three times with hi? 
ment, privately printed in 1880, p. 80). Bible, saying, ‘ I arrest thee in my Fathe,-, 
Tn September operations were brought to name that none enter thee hut such os con> 
an end, the Gaika country was annexed as in by the door as I have done,’ a prohibition 
far as the Kei (though the annexation was which is said to have been effectual in nie- 

not ratified till 1846), and the regiment ro- veutingtheintruaionof any ‘indulged’n®a. 
turned to Qrahamatown. A town in tho ter, the pulpit remaining vacant untd the 
newly acquired territory hoars the name of Revolution. 

Peddle, After his ejectment Peden began to 

On 28 Feb. 1838 Peddio exchanged into at covenanting conventicles in different part* 

the 0Olh regiment, than stationed in Ceylon, of the south of Scotland, obtaining by]ii< 
There his health broke down, and he died figurative and oracular style of addmas and 
at NewaraElijn in August 1840. his supposed prophetical' gifts on eitraor- 

[Ilart's Army List, 1840 ; Dolavoye’s Beaords influence over the peasantry, which 

of flie 00th Eomment.] B. M. L. was further increased by his hardships, perik. 

and numerous hairbreadth escapes. dn26 Jan 

PEDEN, ALEXANDER (1020 P-1680), 1006 letters wore directed against him fo.' 
covenanter, was bom in or about 1620, ac- keeping conventicles, and, as he disregordet' 
cording to some at tho farm of Auchcncloich, f ho summ ons to appear before the council, bs 
Ayrshire, and according to others in a small was declared a rebel and forfeited. Hecon- 
oottage near Som Castle, Ayrshire. In any tiiiucd, however, to remain in the country, 
ease his father wos in fairly good oircum- holding conventiclee whenever opportunih 
slauces, being on terms of iiilimacywith tlio presented. Patrick 'Walker states that he 
Boswells, lairds of Auchinlock. Peden ot- joined with that ‘honest and zealous handful, 
tended the university of Glasgow ; his name in the year 1060, that was broken at Pent- 
spelt Poathine is entered in tho fourth class in hind Hills (on 28 Nov.), and came the length 
1648 (Scott, Ihaii JEcelcii. 8eot. i. 766). Somo of Clyde with them, where he had a melan- 
timo after this he became schoolmaster, pre- choly view of their end, and parted with them 
centor, and seseion clerk at Tarholton, Ayr- there.’ He wos excepted out of the pro- 
shirc, ond subsequently was, according to damation of pardon on 1 Oct, 1667, and in 
Wodrow, employed in a like capacity at 'Fon- Dooemhor all persons ‘ wore dischaiged and 
wick, Ayrshire. As lie was about to receive iuhihi led to harbour^ rose!, supply, corcespond 
license to preach from tlie presbytery of Ayr with or conceal’ him and others concerned 
a young woman nocubod him of being tne in tho lato rebellion. For greater safety h^ 
father of her cliild, hut her statement was therefore passed over to Ireland j bnthavmg 
finally proved to bo false. On account of returned in 1673, he was in June apprehended 
the ‘ surfeit of grief that the woman then by Major Cockbum in the house of Hugh 
gave him Peden, according to Patrick Walker, Ferguson of Knockdow, Ayrshire, and sent 
made a vow never to marry. Tho young to Edinburgh. After examination before the 
woman,Wolker also states, committed suicide privy council on the 26th he was imprisoned 
on the spot where Peden had spent twenty- on tiio Bass Rock in tho Firth of Forth. On 
four hours in prayer and meditation regarding 9 Oct. 1077 tho council ordered him to be 
tho accusation. liberated from llio Bass, on condition that 

In 1 600 Pedoii was ordained minister at he bound himself to depart forth of Britahi, 
New Luce, Galloway ; hut having reftised to and not to return under pain of being held 
comply -with the acts of parliament, 11 June, pro emfesso to have been at Pentland. He 
and of the privy oouncil, 1 Oct. 1062, re- does not appear to have complied with this 
quiring all who had been inducted since 1040 condition, hut wasshortlyafterwardsi'emoved 
to obtain a new presentation from the lawful to the Tolboolh, Edinliurgh. While there 
patron and have collation from the bishop he on 14 Nov. petitioned the oouncil to he 
of the diocese, letters wore directed ngainet liberated, and pemittud to go to Ireland. 
Mm and twenty other ministers of Galloway, Instead of granting the request the council 
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rr December ordered tbal he and certain 
nthets should he trimeported to the planta- 
tions in Virginia, and be discharged from ever 
flfflunieturmng to Scotland. They were there- 
f^shipped from Leith to London; but 
Peden, according to Patrick Walker, com- 
foitedhifl fellow prisoners by the declaration 
that 'the ship was not yet built’ that would 
take him or them ‘ to ViigJnia or any other 
p]nT ,tGt.inn in America,’ And so at last it 
turned out; for the captain of the ship 
chartered to convey them to Vii^inia, on 
that they were not convicts of the 
class to which he was accustomed, but persons 
hanished on account of their religious belieft, 
refused to take them on board, and they were 
Get at liberty. Peden returned to Scotland in 
June of the following year, and went thence 
to Ireland He was in Ayrshire again in 1680, 



land. He returned to Ayrshire in 1686, and 
pressed ins last sermon at Oolinswood at the 
unter of Ayr. His privations and anxieties 
Lad gradually undermined his health, and, re- 
Bolvmg to spend his last days in his native dis- 
trict, he found shelter in a cavo on the hanks 
ofthe rivet Ayr, nearSorn. Ilavingnprasenti- 
menttkat ha had not many hours to live, he one 
evening left the cave and went to his hrother's 
house at Som, where he died on 28 Jan. 1686. 
Before Ms death he had an interview with 
James Benwiok [q. v.], and the two became 
fully reconciled. Peden was hurled ui the 
BosweU aisle in the parish church of Auohin- 
leck; but forty days after the burial a troop 
of dragoons came, and, lifting the corpse, 
carried it two mUes to Oumnock gallows, in- 
tending to hong it up there in chains. Find- 
ing it impoBsihle to do so, they buried if at 
the gallows' foot. After the iWolution the 
inhabitants of the pnrishof Oumnook,iu token 
of their esteem for Peden, abandoned their 
ancient burial-place, and formed a new one 
round the gallows hill, 

Peden’sfeme as a prophet was perpetuated 
among the peasants of we south of Scotland 
by the collection of his prophecies, with in- 
stances of their fulfilment, made by Patrick 
Walker. He wos the most famed and revered 
of all the Scottish covenanling preachers. 
‘Tim Lord's Trumpet sounding an Alarm 
against Scotland by Warning of a Bloody 
Srrord; being the suhstonco of a Preface and 
two Prophetical Sermons preached at Glen- 
luce, Anno 1682, by that great Scottish 
Prophet, Mr. Alexander Peden, late Minister 
of the Gospel at New Olenluoe in Galloway,’ 
was published at Glasgow in 1789, and re- 
printed in 1779, 


^he Life and Prophecies of Alexander Peden 
by Patrick Walker has been frequently reprinted ; 
see also Histones of Hirkton and Wodrow ; 
Howie's Scottish Worthies ; New Ststislical Ac- 
count of Scotland , Hew Scott’s Pasli Bccles. 
Soot, i, 168; Scott’s Old Mortality, note 18; 
Watson’s Life and Times of Peden, GHasffow. 
1881] I. pi. n. 

PBDLEY, ROBGRT (1760-1841), eccen- 
tric author. [See Duvebeli.] 

PEDROG (Jl. 660 P), British saint, com- 
memorated on 4 June, was the founder of 
the ancient church of Bodmin, where his 
relics were long preserved. The life in ' Acta 
Sanctorum’ (June, i. 400-1), previously 
printed by Capgrave (Nova Zegenaa Angfia, 
p. 266), is meagre and of no authority. We 
only learn from it that Pedrog was ' natione 
Dumber’ (i.e. a Welshman), and of royal 
birth. On the death of hia father he declined 
the succession to the crown, and, with sixty 
companions, retired to a monastery. After 
studying in Ireland for twenty years, he 
spent another thirty jn monastic seclusion in 
Britain. Then, he visited Rome, Jerusalem, 
and India, living for seven years on a desert 
island in the Indian Ocean. He returned to 
Western Britain, and ultimately died there 
on 4 J une. The Life of St. Oadoc in 'Oambro- 
British Saints’ (pp. 22-8), which was impa- 
rently written about 1070, so far con&rms 
this account as to make Pedrog a son of King 
Qlvwys of (what is now) Glamorgan, who 
did not take his share of the royal inherit- 
ance with his brothers, but served God at 
‘Botmonei’ in Cornwoll, where a great mo- 
nastenr was afterwardsfounded in hislionour. 
The Ilafod MS. of • Bonodd y Saint,’ how- 
ever, and Cither manuscripts of tho same class 
call Pedrog the son of ‘ Olomens tywysog 
o Qomyw’ (i.e. a prince from Cornwall) 
{]^^^vgJ'^an Arolicoology, 2nd edit. pp. 416, 
420; (}amhro-British Saints, p. 267). 

Pedrog is called by Fuller ‘the captain of 
the Cornish saints,’ and the number of dedi- 
cations to him in Devonshire and Cornwall 
show that Ills name was widely revered in the 
district. He is the patrou saint of Bodmin, 
Padslow, Trevaka, and Little Petherick in 
Cornwall, and ofWost Anstey, South Brent, 
Clannaborongh, St. Petrook’s, Exeter, Holla- 
enmbe, Lidford, and Newton St. Petrock in 
Devonshire. Llanbedrog, Carnarvonshire, 
and St . Petrox, Pembrokeshire, are also dedi- 
caled to him. lie was, moreover, honoured, 
as St. Porrenx, in the monastery of St. M6en 
in Brittany, and in 1177 the monks of St. 
M6en made an unsuccessful attempt to ob- 
tain possession of his relics (Boa, Hov. sub 
anno\ 
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[Acta SaDCtorum, 4 J'une ; Cambro-Britisk 
Saints; Beos’s Welsh Saints; Stanton’s Mono- 
log^ of England and Wales, 1887 ; Boase in Diet, 
of CliTistiaa Biography ] J. B. L. 

PEEBLES or PBBLIS, DAVID (d. 
1679), musician, was one of the canons of 
St. Andrews before the Beformation. In 
1630 ho sot ' Si quis diliget me ’ as a motet 
for flvo 'voices, and. presented it to James V. 
Thomas Wood, who in 1560 (and again in 
1692) copied out the famous St, Andrews 
harinonisud psall cr, recorded that the tunes 
were 'Set in iiii mrtes be_ a Notable cun- 
ning man, David Poables 1. s., Noted imd 
Wretin.’ The words ‘ Noted and Wretin ’ 
suggest that Peebles had also rorsiiied the 
psalter. Some of the other pieces which 
Wood included in his collection are also by 
Peebles. David Laing, who wrote an admin- 
ablo account of Wood’s part-books, could not 
give a complete example, as the contrntenor 
volume was then missing from both of W ood’s 
copies ; all the treble and bass volumes, and 
one of the tenors, are at Edinburgh, and a 
supplementary volumo is at Dublin. One of 
the missing contratonors, bound with a second 
copy of the supplement, has since boon ac- 
nuirod by the British Musouiii [Addil. MS. 
38983) ; it is, unfortunately, dofootivo, but 
moat of the psall or can now bo rompletod by 
its help, and the result proves Peebles 1 o have 
possessed groat skill in pure diatonic har- 
mony. llo died in December 1679. During 
thoshorl-lLvod episcopalian establishment set 
up by Oharlos i, Edward Miller, canon of 
ifolyrood, publiahod in 1086 a harmonised 
psalter, declaring that tho settings wore by 
‘ ^e primost musicians that ever this king- 
dome had, as John Deano Angus, BlackhaU, 
Smith, Peebles, Sharj), Blaok, Buchan, and 
others, famous for their skill in this kind.’ 

[David Laing’s Account of Ihu St. Andrews 
Ptaltov of 1866, Ediiilrargh, 1871; Addit. HS. 
33933 , Grove’s Diet, of Music and Mtweians, 
iii. 441.] IT. D. 

PEEOKB, nrOIIABD, oi? Tavih i-ook (jA 
] 026), traveller. [Soe Pikd.] 

PEEL, JOHN (1770-1864), Cumberland 
huntsman, came of an old yooman or ‘slnlcs- 
mnn’ family of Oaldbook in Cumberland, 
where ho was horn on 13 Nov. 1776. As a 
youth he doped with Miss White of Uldalo 
to Gretna, It was a happy union. Of their 
thirteen ohildren, only one nlod young. Peel’s 
love of hunting was remarkable, ovon among 
a race keenly attached to field snorts. Eor 
fifty-five years he mnintaiuod, at his sole ex- 
pense, a pack, usually of twelve couples, of 
hounds, and generally kept two horses. He 
had a fanltlos.s kno-rledgo ofthe country and 


of hunting, and was long aided by kiTrf^ 
son, ‘Young John.’ The wor^J^ 
tationhe has won is attributable to tbs 3" 
celebrating his prowess as a bimt ., 
friend John Woodcock Graves wil' 
written mider the foUowing cironinstimZ 
Peel and Graves were planning a kuntm™ 
expedition one evening in the parlour of 
mn at Galdbeck when a casual 


from Graves’s doughter asto the wokIsbum 
to an old Cumberland rant (time),<Bonntf 
Annie,’ caused Graves to -write uunromnh, 
‘ D’ye ken J ohn Peel,’ the five verses oSh 
he sang to the ancient air. 


prophesied that Peel would ‘be sungwteii 
we’ve bothrunlo earth.’ Pewsongaofmodem 
dato have so firmly established themselves 
in popular estimation. Late in life Peel’s 
neighbours and friends, inoluding SirWilfud 


cnowledginont of hia long aervicea, Besides 
his patrimonial estate at Oaldbeok, Peel sc- 
quirod, tbrougli bis wife, a property at Ruth- 
waito, on which his last years were spent 
Here ho died on 13 Nov. 1864. He wb< 
buriod, and a headstone erected over kit 
grave, ovnamantod with emblems of tli* 
chase, in the olinrohyard at Oaldbeok. There 
is a good poitrait of him in the possession of 
his dosoondauts. Graves, who was bom in 
o house next to the Market Hall in tkeHigh 
Street of Wigton in Cumberland, on 9Reh 
1706, omigratod to Tasmania in IS^settlmg 
in Hobart Town, wbero ho died on 17 Aag. 
1886, leaving a largo family. He published 
* Songs and Ballads of Cumberland,’ and a 
‘Monody on John Pool.’ 

fWosl Cumberland Times, 9 Oct. 1886, and 
2 Out. 1880; Porguson’s CumberlimdPoTHounds, 
Rmilos’sGeorgo Moore, 1879, p.26;Diion’a Saddle 
l-aml Sirloin, p. 109 ; Notes and Queries, 7tb8er 
s. 281, 309, xi. 9, 216.] A K 

PEEL, JONATHAN (1799-1879), noli 
lician and patron of the turf, fifth son rf Sir 
lloboi't Peel [q. v.], cotton manufacturer, and 
brother of Sir Ilobort Peel [mv.], the states- 
man, wns born at Chamber llall, near Bury, 
Lancashire on 12 Oct. 1700. lie was sentto 
Rugl)y in 1811, and on 16 June 1816, three 
days before tho bottle of Waterloo, received 
a commission as second lieutenant in tho 
rillo brigade. Tho peace tbot followed pre- 
vented him from seeing service, and hia sub- 
sequent steps wore obtained by purohnse. 
From 18 Fob. 1810 to 13 Doc. 1821 he served 
as a lieutenant in the 71st highlanders, and 
from 7 Nov. 1822 to 19 May 1826 as a lieu- 
tenant in the gronadior guards. He -wns a 
minor of the G9th foot from 3 Oct. 1826 to 
7 Juno 1827, and lieutenant-colonel of the 
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^ fnot from 7 June 1827 until lie -was 
£d on lialf-pay on 9 Auff. 1827 He 
Ce alirevet coW on 23 Nov. 1841, a 
l^^eeneral on 20 June 1864, a lieutenant- 

7 Dm- 

®^on 4 Aug. 1863. In 1864 lie applied 
to lird Panmure, the secretary for war, for 
Detmission to join the army before Sebas- 
torwl. He 

lifW-five but hie application was refused on 
the pound that he was too old. 

At the general election, in 1826 Poel 
entered parUament in the tory interest as 
one of the members for Norwich. He ex- 
changed in 1831 for the more secure borough 
of Huntingdon, which be continued to repre- 
sent down to bis retirement from pania- 
mentary life at the dissolution of 1868. 
During his brother’s second administration, 
lS 41 _ 0 i Pad held the post of surveyor-gene- 
ral of the ordnance. He was not given office 
m Lord Derby’s 6 rst administration in 1862. 
But Derby, when he again became premier 
in 1868, appointed Peal secretary of state for 
the war department and a member of the 
cabinet byway of paying a tribute of respeot 
to the name of Sir Ilobert Peel, his former 
colic wie and rival. Peel soon mode his m ark 
in official life, and became very popular. 
2 Joneinew better than he the wants m the 
arm;, or more thoroughly mastered the de- 
taile of the estimates, llis letters to the 
‘Times’ on mUitary expenditure showed a 
complete grasp of the statistics of the suh- 
jeot. He again held the post of secretary 
of state for war in Lord Derby’s third 
administration in 1866-7, but he resigned 
office wi& Lords Carnarvon and Salisbury 
rather than support Disraeli’s scheme of ro- 
form (2 March 1867). Throughout liis poli- 
tical career Peel preserved au irreproach- 
able reputation, and, although a strong con- 
«erretire, showed himself when in office n 
'tienuons supporter of inquiries into abuses 
m all matters connected with military or- 


Qensrsl Peel was noted for his devotion 
to horseracing and his extensive acquaint- 
ance with all matters connected wiw the 
turf. Hia racing career commenced in 1821, 
when he was part owner of some horses 
with the Duke of Richmond ond Lord Strad- 
broke. In 1824 his mare Phantom ran 
secondfor the Oaks to Lord Jersoy’s Cob- 
web. It was not tin 1830 that Peel’s name 
first appeared in the * Calendar,’ when he 
raced in confederacy with his relative, 
General Jonathan Yates. Two years later 
he took a leading position on the turf 
through the victory ctf his horse Arohibnld 
in the Two Thousand Quineas, and hia good 


fortune culminated with the triumph of hia 
Orlando in the Derby for 1844. In that race 
Ionian, another of hia horses, gained the 
second place. This was one of the most 
sensational races on record, and wIU bo 
always associated with the exposure of a 
most iniquitous fraud. A horse entered as 
Running Rein onme in first, hut was dis- 
qualified as being a four-year old, and the 
race was awarded to Orlando. Mr. A. Wood, 
the owner of Running Rein, then brought 
an action against General Peel, as a steward 
of the J ookey Club, for recovery of the stakes. 
The case was heard before Baron Alderson on 
1 July 1844, when. Wood not producing 
Running Rein, a verdict was returned for the 
defendant. In theNewmarketSecond October 
Meeting of 1848 Peel’s purple jacket and 
orange cap, familiar on Rnglish race- 
courses for nearly sixty years, were borne 
to victory for the last time by a colt called 
Peter, so named after a sobriquet given to 
Lord Glasgow by his intimate friends. Peel's 
favourite jockeys were Arthur Pavis and 
Nat Platman. On 18 Aug. 1851 he sold his 
Sind for twelve thousand guineas ; but, on 
the Earl of Glasgow dying in 1860, and 
leaving him some horses, he again became 
connected with the turf. At the time of 
his death his nominations for coming races 
numbered about fifty. 

Peel died at his ssat, Marble Hall, Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex, on 13 Peh. 1879, and was 
buried in Twiclceuham new cemetery on 
19 Feb. He married, on 19 March 1824, 
Lady Alice Jane, youngest daughter of 
Archibald Kennedy, first maiquis of Ailsa, 
by whom he had eight children | (1) Robert 
Kennedy, born 6 Sept. 1824, died 17 April 
1863 i (2) Edmund Yates, born 24 July 1826, 
lieutenant-colonel 86 tbfoot ; (3) Archibald, 
born 23 Jan, 1828, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; (4) John, born 11 April 1829, lieu- 
tenant-general, died 17 Nov. 1802 i ( 6 ) Wil- 
liam Augustus, born 27 Nov. 1833, an in- 
spector of the local government hoard; 
( 6 ) Margaret, died April 1890; (7) Alice, 
who married Sir Robert Biunett David 
Morier [q, vj’; and ( 8 ) Adelaide Goorgiona, 
who married Michael Biddulph, M.P., and 
died in 1872. 

fBiiily’s Miig. 1881 iii. 27S-8 (with portrait), 
1890 liv. 83-94, by the Hon. Ifraueis Lswley ; 
Thormanby’a Famous Racine Men, 1882, pp. 
120-4-; Rice’s History of tlieoiitish Turf, 1879, 
ii. 267, 328-7; Hew Sporting Mogazine, 1838, 
XV. 371 (wilJi portrait) ; SportingTimes,13Fel>. 
1876, pp. 212-13 (with portrait); Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News, 1874 i. 201-2 
(with portrait), 1879 x. 640, 662 (with pm- 
trait);HluBtraled London News, 1870, Ixxiv. 
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221 (with portrait) ; Qurho’s Portrait Gallery, 
1833, i. S8 (with portrait of Mrs. Puel).] 

G. 0. B. 

PEEL, Sib LA.WIIBNOE (1799-1884), 
cMof jaatice of Calcutta, third son of Josoph 
Feel of Bowes Farm, Middlosex, who died iu 
1831, by Anne, second dau^hlei of Jonathan 
Haworth of Ilarcroft, Lancashire, was born 
on 10 Aug'. 1799. Ilis father was younger 
brother of the fii-st Sir Robort Peel (17&3- 
1880) [q. y.], and he was thus first cousin 
of the statesman, the second Sir Robert Feel 
(1788-1860) [q. v.] lie was sent to Rugby- 
in 1812, and removing to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, graduated B.A. 1821 and M.A. 
1824. After his call to the bar at the Middle 
Temple on 7 May 1821 ho went the northern 
circuit, and attended the Lancaster, Preston, 
and Manchester sessions. He served as advo- 
cate-general at Calcutta from 1840 to 1842, 
and in the latter year, on being promoted to 
the chiof-justiceship of the supreme court at 
Calcutta, was knighted by patent on 18 May. 
During 1864 and 1866 he was also vice- 
president of the legislative council at Cal- 
cutta, lie gave away in public charity the 
whole of his olllcial income of 8,0001, a year. 
He was consequently very popular through- 
out his career in India ; and on his retire- 
ment in November 1866 a statue of him was 
erected in Calcutta, 

After his return to England he was sworn 
of the privy council, and woe made a paid 
member of the judicial committee on 4 April 
1866, He was electod a bencher of tho 
Middle Templo on 8 Miw 1866, and became 
treasurer of nis inn on 3 Dec, 1800. From 
1867 he was a director of tlie East India Com- 
pany, and in the following year was created 
a D.O.L, of the university of Oxford. In 
Januaiy 1864 ho became president of Guy's 
Hospital, London. He was for some years 
a oorrespundeut of tho ' Timos ’ on logal and 
general topics, lie died, uninarriod, at 
Garden Roach, Vontnor, Isle of Wight, on 
22 July 1881. 

He -wrote ‘Hone Nausooe,’ 1841, poems 
translated and original (the latter aro pro- 
bably juvenile productions) and * A Sketch 
of the Life and Character of Sir R. Peel,’ 
1800. 

[Timos, 23 July and 1 Aug. 1384; Foslor's 
Baronotago, 1883, p. 601.] G. 0. B. 

PEEL, PAUL (1861-1892), Canadian 

E aintor, was born at London, Unturio, where 
is father was a marble-outter. He received 
his first training at the College of Fine Arts, 
Pennsylvania, and afterwards studied in 
Paris undor G6rdme. His apprenticeship over, 
he settled in Paris, making occasional short 


sojourns in his native countrv. SiTTII ’ 
entirely French iu character, 
successful exhibitor at the salon, gaimCli” 
gold medal in 1800 for his pioturri fa " 
the Bath.’ IIis favourite subjects 
from the nurseiy, but duriig the 
months he used to work eti pleh aub^ 
northern provinces of Prance. He wu m 
excellent colourist and a master of 7 
elfccis of light. He died in OotobeJfe 
leaving a widow and one son. ^ 


[Times 28 Oct. 1892; private information! 

17. 

PEEL, Sir ROBERT (1760-1800) 
baronet, manufacturer and member of patlh" 
ment, was born at Peelfold, Osweldtwistk' 
Lancashire, on 26 April 1760. His famili' 
which has been obscurely traced to a Damill 
origin, had emigrated early in the seven- 
teenth oeiitui-y from the district of Craven 
in Yorkshire to tho neighbouring town of 
Blackburn in Lancashu-e, His filhet Bo- 
bert Pool, had founded the fortunes of the 
family iu 1704, when, having mortgaged in', 
family estates, ho oslablished at Sla^hnm 
in conjunction with his brother-in-law, Ih! 
Haworth, and a neighbour named Yates a 
oalico-printing firm, which may be oonsiderel 
tho parent of thot industry 'in Laucaehire, 
Ho has been described as ‘a tall, robust' 
haudsomo man, of excellent constitution' 
with a character for uprightness and pe^ 
sevoring industry, and possessiug a me- 
ohanioal genius.’ lie married, in 1744, Elisa, 
heth Haworth, and by her had Seven sons, 
tho third of whom was Robert Peel, first 
baronet. The hoy was educated at BlscL- 
bnrn, and subsoqueiitly in London, whence 
heroturnod to enter his father’s business. At 
tho iige of twenty-throe be became a partner 
in the firm of Haworth, Peel, & Yates, cslico- 
printers. 

In his business Pool was an originator and 
reformer. He imported deserted olmdien fiom 
the London workhouses, educated them, and 
eiiablod them to earn their Uviug. He ap- 
preoiatod and applied the discoveries of Arl- 
wright and Hargreaves. It was probably 
beoause he feared that the jealousy of the 
haudloom workers would he provoked by his 
now machinery that he removed a branch of 
his cotton busmeas to Tamworthiu Stafford- 
shire, where he also bought a hu'ge estate 
and built Drayton Manor. 

In 1780 ha wrote a pamphlet entitled 
‘ The National Debt productive of National 
Prosperity,’ in which he argued that a ^ 
meatio public debt owed by the oomuiimitv 
to itself counot impair the aggregate wealth 
of tho oominuiiily. In 1790 ne entered Pat- 
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firm gave 10,000/., and in 1798 lie armed 
and commanded sh companies of Bury royal 
Tolunteers, OnUFeb. 1790 ho spoke strongly 
for the union with Ireland, and his speech 
^as printed in Dublin. In 1800 ha was made 
ft baronet, and assumed as his motto ‘In- 
dusttia.’ On 7 May 1809 ha defended Pitt, 
who when in office had constantly sought 
his opinion on financial and commercial 
matters. ‘No minister,’ he saidj ‘ever un- 
derstood so well the commercial interests of 
the country. Ha knew that the true sources 
of its greatness lay in its productive industry.’ 

In die same year ho carried the act which 
was the forerunner of aU factory legislation: 
' An Act for the Preservation of the Health 
and Motala of Apprentices and others, em- 
ployed in Cotton and other Mills, and Cotton 
jnd other Factories.’ He himself was the 
employer at tMs period of soma fifteen 
thousmd persons. In 1819 he opposed the 
resumption of cash payments, a measure 
/■niTiftd in that year by his sou. 

Peel died at Drayton Manor on 3 May 1880, 
and was buried in the church of Drayton- 
Baasett, Staffordshire. Thera is a portrait 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. In parson he wos 
< tall, manly, and wall proportioned.’ ‘ His 
eye’ (it was said) ‘when he speaks lights m 
his countenance with peculiar animation.’ H!e 
possessed the vigour and the virtues of the 
national oharacter, and may be claimed os a 
pioneer of tiie commercial greatness of Eng- 
U. 

On 8 July 1783, at the age of thirty-three, 
he married Ellen Yates, the daughter of one 
of his partners. He married, secondly, in 
October 1806, Susanna, daughter of Francis 
Gierke; she died without issue on 10 Sept, 
1824. By his first wife Peel had eleven chil- 
dren. Tho eldest son Bobert, the statesman, 
and the fifth son^ Jonathon, are separately 
noticed. It is said that on hearing of the 
birth of his eldest sou ho fell on his kneos, 
and, returning thanks to God, vowed that he 
would give his child to Ida country, 

The second son, WinLiAu Yatus Pnnn 
(1789-1868), born at Chamber Hall, Bury, 
Lancashire, on S Aug. 1780, was educated at 
Harrow and St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
graduating B,A, 1812 and M.A. 181 6, Enter- 
ing Lincom’s Inn, he was called to the bar in 
June 1816 ; besat in parliament for Boseiney, 
Cornwall, 1817-18, Tamwortb (as colleague 
of his brother Sir Boborl) 1818-30, Yar- 


mouth, Isle of Wight, 1830-1, Cambridge 
University 1831-6, Tamwortb 1835-7, and 
again 1847-62. In 1826 he was appointed 
a eoinmmsioner of the boai-d of control in 
Lord Liverpool’s administration ; he was 
nnder-seerstary for the home department 
under his brother. Sir Hobert, in 1828, in the 
Duke of Wellington’s administration; a lord 
of the treasury m 1830 in the same govern- 
ment, and again in 1834-6 in his brother’s 
ministry ; in the same year he was sworn 
ol LliQ privy council. He died on 1 June 
1868, having married, on 17 June 1819, Jane 
Elisabeth (d. 1847), daughter of Stephen, 
second earl Mountcashell, and left issue four 
sons and ninedaughters(FosTiiB,2iancasA:is 
Pedigreets', Haydit, Book of Bignitias-, Qent. 
Mng. 1868, u. 191). 

[A Memoir of the Family of Peel from tho 
year 1600, by Jane Kiivrorth, 1836, a Memoir 
on the Genealogy of the Feels, by Junutlun 
Peel , a Memoir of Sir Bobert Peel, by Eev. 
Bicliiird Davies, vicar of St. Nicholas, Leicester, 
180,3 , Gent. Mug 1880 i. 566-7 ] G. V. P. 

PEEL, SiB ROBERT (1788-1860), se- 
cond baronet, statesman, was born on 6 Feb. 
1788, probably at Chamber Hall, near Bury 
in Lancashire. He was the eldest eon of 
Bobert (aflerwarfa Sir Robert) Peel (1760- 
1880) [q. v.l His mother, EEen Yates, was 
eldest daughter of William Yates, a partner 
in the firm of Haworth, Pbel, & Yates, cotton 
manufocturersof Bury. The boy took lessons 
with James Hargreaves, curate of Bury, but 
learned more from his father, who had marked 
him out to be a stateeman, and who, by way of 
training, would set him on Sunday evenings 
to repeat the morning and afternoon sermons 
of the day. At the age of ton he removed wii h 
his family to Drayton Manor, near Tamwoitk 
in Staffordshire, and was placed at school 
with FranoisBliok, vicar of Tamwortb, where 
he was judged ‘ a good boy of gentle manners, 
quick in feeling, very sensitive.’ In January 
1801 he went to Harrow, entering the house 
of the Bev. Mark Drury. According to Byron, 
his schoolfellow, 'thero were always great 
hopes of Peel amongst us all, masters and 
scholar.s.’ In 1804 the two friends declaimed 
together, Byron taking the part of Latintis, 
and Peel that of Turnus. Another school- 
fellow remomberod him as ‘ the light-hahred, 
blue-eyed, foir-oomplexioned, smihng, good- 
natured boy, indolent somewhat as to phy- 
sical e;xBrtion, but overflowing with mental 
energy.’ At Christmas 1804 he left Harrow, 
and spent the ensuing season at his father's 
houso in Upper Grosvenor Street, hoing very 
regular in his attendance under the gallery 
of the House of Commons, where Pitt and 
Fox stUl held sway. 
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In October 1805 be entered Cbriat Oburob, agitation, O’Oonnell, wLo in 
Oxfor^ as e gentleman-commoner. At tbe giiuised tbe oatbolio board, and was ran" II 
time Oyril Jackson [q. t.] was dean. His ousting Grattan from popular favonr* ^ 

tutor was at first Tbomns Gaisford [q.T.], yas Peel’s general desire to rule by the 

and snbBeqyiently Gbarles lAoyd (1784-^1 829) ing law, but disorder rose to such a h^t 

S . V.], afterwords bishop of Oxford, who was that in J une 1814 he had to suppress th 
tvays his closest friend. Oxford hadracently catholic board, and i*nmediatoly aftermuS'* 
nwalrened from that lethargy wbicb is tbe carried two acts, one reviving in 
theme of Gibbon, and under tbe now system repealed Insurrection Act of 1807 wd & 
of 1807 Peel won, in 1808, a double first other o&tablisbmg tbe pence preserveHon 
class in classics and mathematics, bis viva police, vulgarly termed ‘ Peelras ’ a bodv 
voce oxamination being the first of his pubbe afterwords consolidated into the royal fri h 
triumphs. After be bad taken his degree constabulary. These measures were succni 
bis father bought him the seat of Cashel in fnl, and Ireland sank into an uneasy repose 
Tipperary, and he entered the House of Com- Thirdly, Peel had to maintain in parliament 
mon8inAprill809,_atthaagool'twonty-ono. the cause of protestant asoenden^ Thosj 
A tory ministry, with tho l)iiko of Portland who favom-ed catholic emancipation 00 m- 
ns prime minister, was in ])owor, and the prised the whig party and a section of the 
whigs, utterly wrecked aluce the death of tories, led by Oiinning and Welledey besides 
I’ox, were in opposition. Peol, frosh from a Vansittart and Castlereagh in the" English 
tory home and a tory unLvorsity, naturally oahinot, and within the Irish government 

g ave his support to tho government. In 1810 itself William Vesey Pitzgereld frfteru’ards 
0 socoiideu the address, in o speech of about Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey) [q. vA the bisk 
forty minutes, which tho speaker (Charles chancellor of the exchequer, and Charles 
Abbot, afterwards Lord Oolchoster) and fCuudal Bushe [q. v.], the solioitoi'-general. 
others judged to linv(> been ‘ the beat first Four times in three months during 1813 diii 
speech since that of Mr. Pitt.’ Soon after- tho House of Commons resolve that conces- 
warda ho accepted the under-secret arysliip sions should bo made. But Peel was too firm 
for war and tho colonics. Tho secretary of O’Connell too virulent, andtheoathoUcpiHty 
state was Lord Liverpool, and tho main too divided on tho question of imposing the 
business of the oflico was to direct the military royal veto on tho appointment of hbhops for 
operations against tho French. According anything to be done. In 18]7PeelseaIdthe 
to the testimony of Lord Liverpool, Pom victory by his first really great speech deli- 
acquired in this post ' all the necessary habits verod on 9 May against tho catholic clsims. 
of olltcial business,’ and showed ‘a parti- Pool’spolicyaidnotsolvethelrishquestioD, 
cularly good temper and great frankness and but he ruled Ireland. Throughout his tenure 
oponuessofmnnners.’ Upon Perceval’s murder of ollioe O’Oonnell pursued him wilJi ex- 
in May 1812 Lord Liverpool becamo promior, cessiro rancour, and in the course of 1815 
and Peol accepted the post of chief secretary Pool challeiigod the agitator to a duel, He 
for Ireland in July. At tho same time ho crossed to Ostend to meet his opponent, hut 
exchanged the scat of Gnshelfor Chippenham. O’Gonnoll was arrested in the Strand [see 
Peel hold tho Irish ollice for six years, until O’Oonnbi.x, D/iNnaL], 

1818, and served under throe vieoroya— tho Among the whigs Peel’s attitude to Irish 

Duke of Biohmond, Lord Whitworth, and questions at the some time gained W the 
Lord Talbot. The duties were threefold. He reputation of hoing the ‘spokesman to tke 
Imd in tko first, nlacc to adniini.s1orthe patron- intolerant faction,’ Thestolwarttoricsriowed 
age of Irolona on behalf of the hlnglish his conduct with unbounded favour, hi 1817 
government. Here his priiiciplo was to yield Oxford aoknowlodged his services to pro- 
as little as possible to the influence of power- tostantism by molang him her member, an 
ful individuals, to consult always the in- honour that Canning himself had coveted 
torestsof liisgovornmont, andnoyerhisown. in vain. In tho some year fifty-nine bish 
He made no distinction between catholics nu>mborssignedaromarkablememorialuigmg 
and prolestontsin appointments open lo both, him not to retire from a post which he had 
and opposed the practice of selling public administered with mastomy ability. But he 
oifices and pf dismissing civil servants for was weary of tbe work, and on 3 Aug. 1818 
political action. The success of the govern- laid down his olBce and quitted Ireland, 
menl in the Irish elections of 1812 and 1818 From 1818 to 1822 Peel was a private 
was ascribed to his vigour and pradenoo in mcnibor. Ho married in 1820j and both in 
distributing ijatronage, Secondly, he was that year and in 1821 he dedlned offers of 
bound to maantoin order in Ireland, The cabinol rank. But within this period falla 
young minister had to meet tho ‘Qoliath of ; one great political aohievement# In 1819 
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the House of Commons appointed a '00m- 
inittee of secrecy to consider the state of the 
of England with reference to the ex- 
nedienoy of the resumption of cash payments/ 
Ld though such men as Canning, Tierney, 
and Huefisson sat with him, Peel was chosen 
chainnon. In 1811 he had voted against 
Homer's resolutions based on the report of 
the bullion committee of 1810 reoommend- 
ine resumption. Now he became convinced 
rhlt the system of paper currency pursued 
1797 resulted in a fall of the foreign 
eschonges and a rise in the price of gold — 
that is to say, in a depreciated currency. On 
24 Hay he introduced his resolutions in a 
memowble speech, and imon them was 
<Ped’s Act/ which provided that 
the acts restraining cash payments should 
finally ceaee on 1 May 1823. The young 
man of thirty-one thus achieved what Canning 
cidled ' the greatest wonder he had witnessed 
in the political world,’ and gave the oountry 
the inestimable benefit of a sound system 
of metallic currenoy- 

It was at this epoch in Peel’s career that 
his pfditieel views underwent a subtle change. 
Although StiU as strongly opposed as his 
fellow tories to such measures as catholic 
emaucipation or reform of the House of 
Commons, and although he still fully re- 
cognised the exigencies of party warfare, ha 
San to perceive that it was the duty of 
to study tlio condition of (ill cltisscB 
of the people, and to bring parliamentary 
policy to some extent into harmony with the 
wishes and needs of the oonslitnencies, even 
at the lish of ignoring many preconceived 
apinions. The earliest sign of his suspicion 
that toryism of the rigorously unchanging 
tjpe might prove in his case an inadequate 
creed ie supplied Iw a letter to Croher dated 
23 March 1820. ‘ Do you not think,’ he asks, 
‘that the tone of Hugland is more liberal 
than the policy of the government P’ And 
again: 'public opinion is growing too large 
for the channels that it has been accustomed 
to run through.' 

'While out of oilico his iniluence was 
steadily increasing. In 1820 it was uotic^ 
that 'his talents, independent forluno, olficial 
habits, and reputation, and, above all, general 
chaiacterboth in and out of parliament, have 
disposed more men to follow and more to 
mutewithhim than any other person ’ (BuOK- 
ixeHur, Memoirs of George IV, i. 102). 
On 17 Jan. 1822 he rejoined Lord Liver- 
pool’s government, accepting the seals of the 
home office and cabinet ranlc. In August 
Lord Londonderry died by his own hand, 
and the question at once arose whether Can- 
ning or Peed should succeed him as leader of 
von. XV. 


the House of Commons. Gauniug had the 
prior claim, and became foreign secretary and 
leader of the house. Peel wrote : ‘ I have no 
difference with Canning on political questions 
except on the catholic question,’ and, readily 
acquiescing in the appointment, he turned to 
consider the stale of the criminal law. Since 
1818 Sir James Macldntosh had advocated 
reform in that branch, but he now in 1828 
resigned the project into the bands of the 
home secretary. Peel, though he had entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1809, had scarcely studied 
law. But his particular method in office was 
to summon experts from all quarters, and he 
thus always appeared before the House of 
Commons with an encydopoedic knowledge 
of his subject. Thus armed, he was able to 
pass in the next five years eight acts miti- 
gating and consolidating the criminal law, 
and repealing in whole or in part more than 
260 old statutes, not to mention another great 
measure dealing with the law of juries. His 
plan of legislation was to steer a middle 
course ‘ between the redundancy of our own 
legal enactments and the conciseness of the 
Prenchcode;’ andthechauge thathe wrought 
woe so great that Mackintosh used to declare 
that he could almost think that he ‘had lived 
in two different countriee, and conversed with 
people who spoke two different languages.’ 
Peel’s administration was marked by the re- 
peal or expiration of every law imposing 
extraordinary restrictions on the liberty of 
the subject {Speeahes, i. 609). In the view 
of Canning, he wae the most efficient home 
secrelaiw thol this country ever saw. 

InPeoruary 1 827LordLi verpool, theprinie 
minister, was etiuck down by paralysis, and, 
after much negotiation, Canning succeeded 
to his office, in April Feel resigned, on the 
g^und that he was opposed to Canning on 
catholic emancipation. That question had 
now risen into a position of pressing urgency, 
In 1823 O’Connml had organised the Catholic 
Association; in 1826 Peel had been ‘left in 
minorities on three difi'erent questions imme- 
diately connected with Ireland — the catholic 
question, the elective fronchiee, and the pay- 
ment of the catholic clergy.’ He had oflored 
to resign, and had only consented to remain 
when told that his resimation would brealc 
up the ministry. In 1820, at the general 
election, the Irish priesthood had for the first 
time thrown themselves into the popular 
cause. Further than this, Canning, &e new 
prims minister, was the most powerful advo- 
cate of the catholics, as Peel was their most 
powerful opponent. Meanness suggested that 
there was jealousy between the two. But, 
though divided by public duty, theyremained 
united in friandimip. On 3 July, meeting in 

vv 
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Westminster IIoll for the last time, they continue in office.’ On the same dat6P~i 
talked arm-in-arm with cordiality and good consented to remain. From that tiniB ni 

will. On 8 Aug. Canning was dead. Qode- the opening of parliament Peel was eneai 

rich became premier. Peel since his retire- in preparing three bills — one for thea” 
ment had taken little port in politics, but ha pession of the Catholic Association anotl^ 
now worked energetiortly to reunite the two for catholic^ omanoipation, and the thud f 
sections of the tory party. His efforts mot tho regulation of the franchise in Irelaaf 
with success, and on Goderich’s resignation When tho first of these hills had bean 
Wellington was able, in Januarjr 1828, to a third time, Peel placed himself in the 
form a ministry out of tlie reunited party, of hie constituents by accepting the Ohiltai* 
Peel joined the new goTernment as liome Hundreds (20 Feb.) He was defeated on 
secretary for the second time, and os leader seeking re-clection at Oxford by 148 Tof™ 
of the liouse of Commons for the first time, hnt was elected for Westhury, and took Im 
An extraordinary di'ama followed. On seat on 3 March. Kext day the king saw the 
26 Feh., and again on 12 May, the govern- leading ministers, informed them m an in- 
ment was beaten — first, on a motion for the lorview lasting five hours of his disagree! 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and, ment with their policy, gave them ' a saints 
secondly, on a motion for the settlement of on each cheek,’ and accepted their resigna- 
the catholic question. Peel resolved to resign; lions. But the same evening he ebrnred 
but Huskisson and the other Oanningitcs his mind, and recalled them to office On 
anticijnitedhimbythemselvesresigningwhen 6 March Peel, in a great speech of over 
the minority of the cabinet dectiuod to en- four hours’ duration, introduced his bU for 
franchise Birmingham at the expense of East catholic emancipation. As he moved from 

Retford. Had Peel withdrawn too the point to point in his exposition, ohesra broke 

government would have fallen at once. He out so loud as to be heard in Westmis- 
therefore determined to support the duke, ster Hall. For the measure was htoadlv 
Such was Peel’s position whoii, at the end of based on equality of civil rights, and Fed 
June, Fitzgerald, who had sought rc-eloction assigned the honour to those to whom honom 
at Clare as the new president of tho hoard was duo. ‘The credit bolongs to others, and 
of trade, was defoalod by O'Connell. Fitz- not to me. It belongs to Mr. Fox, to Mr. 
gerald at once wroto to Peel that ' tlin country Grattan, to Mr. Plunkct, to the gentlemen 
18 mad.’ Lord Anglesey, the lord lieutenant opposite, and to an illustrious and right hon. 
[see PiaiiT, Henby Wiiiiam, first MAnains friond of mine, who is now no mote.’ All 
OF AiraLHsni], also wrote, on 26 July, that three bills passed eventually into law, but 
Ireland was on the verge of rebellion, and the author of them was overwhelmed with 
urged concession to the catholics. The mind abuse as a traitor and an apostate. Tet, 
of Feel soon arrived at alike conclusion; for having changed his policy, he bed acted 
he heldfWithhis master Pitt, thatto maintain rightly — first,moiroring toresignbisplaceia 
a consistent altitude amid changed ciremn- tho cabinet ; secondly, m seeking re4lection 
stances is lobe ‘a slave to the most idle from his constituents ; and,thiiuy,inra 3 ti- 
vanity’ (Pitt, Speeches, iv. 77). During nuiirly fying his course before the House of tiom- 
twonty years he had opposed emancipation on mens by submitting a practical proposal. Ris 
‘broad and uncompromising grounds.’ Those own words best describe his conduct: ‘it 
grounds miw he summed up in a sentence of was no ignoble ambition which prompted ms 
his own 1 ‘ May I not question the policy of to boor the brunt of a desperate conflict.' 
admitting those who must have views host lie Emancipation disposed of, he hastened to 
to the religious establishments of the Btatoto aocnmplisn throo otlior signal reforms. In 
the capaci^ of legislati^ for the interests of 1828 he revised and oonsoUdated the laws of 
those ostabMslmentsP’ He now, on 11 Aiig., offences against tho person, and in 1830 
felt that the crisis overrode all ench argu- dealt in tho same way with the laws of 
monts, and wrote to Wellington that, though forgery. Secondly, he created the metio- 
emancipation was a great wiiger, civil strife politan police force in 1820, thus solving a 
was a greater. At the some time he stated difficulty that had been felt by EngbA 
that he felt bound to resign on his change of statesmen for more than half a centniy. 
policy. Again he was thwarted ; a new With true foresight he stated that by thus 
taotor entered into the case. Though the preventing the increase of crime he vw 
dulte thoroughly agreed with Peel, the king paving the way for a still further mitigation 
was violently opposed, so much so that the of the criminal code. Thirdly, he oamedin 
duke informed Peel on 17 Jan. 1829 that ‘I 1830 two important measures of lawrefeim, 
do not see the smallest chance of getting the notable as the first successful attempts in 
better of these dilfioulties if you should not this country to iifaprove the judicature. 
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III November 1830 Wellineton’s govern- 
ment was defeated on PameirB motion to 
Mvise the eivil list [see Pabotii,, Huhut 
Beood, first Baboit Oonblbton]. It, was 
aiicceeded bj the reform government of Lord 
0 iey. On 22 Nov. Peel, who hnd sucoeeded 
to tie haronetoy, a fine estate, and a great 
fbthma St the death of Ins father on 8 Mav, 
and bad beoome member for Tam worth at the 
Vugnst eleetions, took his place for the first 
tiiw in his life on the opposition bench. 
Though herefuaed to pledge himself against 
allrrform, and avowed ‘thstthere might have 
bien proposed eertain alterations to which I 
trould have assented,’ yet, in a series of great 
sneetihes ddivered on 3 March, 6 July, 
21 Sept., 17 Dec. 18S1, and 22 March 1832, 
ho vigorously opposed the ministerial plans of 
parliamentary reform as an ill-advised recon- 
stnction of the constitution. lie was also 
a close critic of details, and between 12 and 
27 July 1831 spoke no less than forty-eight 
times Hismainarpmenlawerethattheplan 
in question would totally disfranchise the 
lower classes, that the rotten boroughs had 
given special oppoitunitiee to diatingnished 
men of entering parliament, and that the 
existing constitution gave no hindi'ance to 
any necessary reforms. Early in April an 
smendmeut was carried in committee against 
tbs government, and Peel was tbs chief 
actormtbe historic sceno on 22 April 1881, 
wbm be was interrupted in the full tide of 
unwonted passion by black rod suddenly 
summoning tke oommons to hear the disso- 
lution of parliament. In May 1832, after the 
lords bad carried a motion in committee ad- 
verse to the Beform Bill, and the ministers 
bad resigned, Peel’s professions were^ut to 
tbe test by an ofiw of the premiership, ‘ on 
the condition of introducing an extensive 
measure of reform,’ hut he unhesitatingly 
declined. His conduct in this crisis won lum 
back tbe tory all^iance which he had for- 
feited over oatholie emancipation. 

When Peel entered the parliament of 1838 
as member for Tamworlh his position wae 
unique. He was the representiitiro of an 
extmet system and the loader of a shattered 
party. For the tories, if nominolly about 
loO ffl number, rarely mustered one hundred 
on a division, and they were so dispirited 
that they even allowed their loader to be 
pushed from his place and made to sit nearer 
tbs apeaker. On the other hand, he was 
incomparably the first man in the Ilouee of 
Gonunons. He had held offlee for eixleen 
years altogether, and had carried a long 
leriea of retorma. Hie weight woe aueh that 
tbewholahouselistened with an ‘ unutterable 
anxiety ’ to anything that he eaid or did. 


lie was rid of embarrnssing questions and 
an unmanageable party, and at once an- 
nounced that he would accept the new order 
and act in the spirit of moderate refoim. 
On this principle he constantly voted with 
Lord Grey’s government against the extrema 
radicele and repealers, so that, out of the 
twenty important domestic questions dealt 
with during the sessions of and 183J, 
ha sided on no lees than sixteen with the 
government, 

Hi July of the latter year the king tried to 
induce Peel to ooaleace with the government 
on Lord Gn*y’s resignation, but failed, and 
Lord Melbourne became prime miniater. In 
November William IV abruptly dismiased 
Lord Melbourne and hie colleaguee. A ro- 
mantic episode followed. The Mercury of the 
court, ‘ the hurried Hudson,’ was sent to find 
Peel. He was found on 26 Nov. 1834 at 
Boifie, at a boll of the Duehess of Torlonia, 
and he posted back to England to accept, 
on 9 Dec., the double office of first lord of 
the treasury and chancellor of tbe exoheguer. 
He made his first appearance the next day, 
‘ full of apiiits and cordiality,’ and at once 
took frill responsibility for the king's action, 
although be Wiked it, Then, having issued 
a manifesto to his Tamworth canstituents in 
explanation of his past and future policy, he 
dissolved parliament, and thus adwd some 
hundred to the stren^h of his party. Toiling 
incessantly from seven in the mommg till 
long past midnight, tbe minister prepared, 
against the meeting of the house, four great 
measures dealing with the church, three of 
which — ^the D -sonters’ Mattiage Bill, the 
English Tithe Bill, and tbe Irish Tithe Bill 
— were eventually carried, with additions, in 
1336 and 1838 bythewhigs. Butthewhigmar 
joritywasmercileas, andeix times in sixweeka 
Peel sufibred defeat. At lost, on 8 April 
1 836, having been outvoted on a resolution of 
Bussell to appropriate the eurplus revonues 
of the Irish imuich to non-ecoloeiastical ob- 
jects, the minister laid down his arms. As 
he announced his decision a tide ofgeneroiu 
emotion swept through the ranks of his 
opponents. In his short term of office he had 
only actually done one thing 1 he liad esta- 
blished the ecclesiastical commission. Tet 
he had proved himself, in tbepbiase of Guizot, 

‘ tlie most liberal of eonservatives, the most 
conservative of liberals, and tke most capable 
man of all in botl^arries.' The shrewd re- 
mark of 'old Sir Robert Peel’ was remem- 
bered, that his son would never displw his 
talents in their fulness until he held the 
supreme place, 

JPeel now retired again into opposition 
and rosnmed his former attitude of^ a great^, 
in ;2 
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prudent, wary leader ■who was fighting after 


' My object for aomo years past has been to 
lay the foundations of a great party, which, 
existing in the IIouso of Oommons, and de- 
riving its strength from the popular will, 
should diminish the risk and deaden the shock 
of coUiaions between the two deliberative 
branches of the legislature.’ This was the 
party whi(fii bore thename, first used in 1881, 
of conservative. For the formation of such a 
body there were needed young mon, and tried 
men, and men in numbers. Since tlie death 
of Pitt the tories seemed to have alienated 
politicol ability ; in 1828 it was hold that 
mere was not a single young tory of promise 
in the Ilouse of Commons. In a cartoon of 
1830 by ‘ H. B.,’ 'Wallinglon and Peel are 
dra^vn looking over * the Noddle Bazaar ’ for 
‘afew good heads.’ Now the most brilliant 
young men in England gathered under the 
banner of the oonservative chief, among 
them Sidney Ilerbert and the future Lord 
Conning, and, above all, Gladstone and 
Disraeli, who entered parliament in 1887. To 
the latter Sir Bobert seems to have sliown 
marked kindness and attention(Peaconj^r lei’s 
Oarreipondence ‘with hia Sister, pp. 9, 10, 56, 
69, 72, 79, 121, 148, 171). Disrnelt 

rose to make his maiden speech 'no ono 
backed me with more zeal and kindness thou 
Peel, cheering me repeatedly, whioh is not 
his custom.’ When they tolked of failure. 
Peel said: 'Isay anything but failure; he 
must make hia way ’ (i6, p. 79). The author 
of the ' Letters of Bunnymode ’ dedicated them 
to the opposition leader and summoned him 
to come from 'the halls and the bowers of 
Drayton ’ to ' rescue the nation.’ As for tried 
men, Peel succeeded in wiiming over twomen 
in the House ofCommona of first-class ability 
— Stanley and Sir James Graham. They had 
seceded i'rom the whiga soon after tho Be- 
form Bill. Ho had in vain olFercd them 

? laces in his government of 1836 ; now in 
888 they openly avowed that they hod 
thrown in their lot with his. As for numbers, 
his party had risen at the two successive 
elections of 1882 and 1884 from about 160 to 
about 260. In tlie first parliament of Quoon 
Victoria’s reign (November 1837) Peel’s 
party numbered nearly 320. For half a cen- 
tury no such opposition had boon gathered 
together. 

The policy that united tliis opposition was 
that of maintaining intact tho established 
constitution of churSi and state, and found 
itsbest expression in the indignant question 
of SirBohort; 'Is the British constitution 
a standing grievance, to be redressed and 


infuse into the mind of his parW that reseed 
for the opinions and wishes of the natioaK 
a whole which had grown to be the tulert' 

hiBown mind. It was impossible, of couiae 
to wholly restrain or exoroise bigotry nTs 
nartv snite. Peel RomnaiTn AQ 1.^. 


presseait, Jiut os a rule he was the master 

His action over tho question of priyilew 
raised by the case of Stockdale ®. Hane^ 


atitutional and representative system never 
had a more lovi^ child or a moie devotei 
champion ’ (Mr. Gladstone in the NkOmOi 
Century, xxvii. 40). Again, when the loris 
led by Lyndhurst, had mutilated the Englkli 
Municipal Oorporations Bill, Peel boldly 


stood by tho government, in the mirit of s 
patriot, not of a partisan. Mr. Glafeonehiis 


added that tho struggle was sharp because 
Peel on one aide and Bussell on the other 
' were strong mon and earnest men,’ and tbt 
' it was porhaps the best time I have erer 
known’ {ib. p. 40). 

On all sides there were symptoms of the 
expanding infill enco of the opposition chief. 
In 1886 he was elected lord rector of the 
university of Glasgow, and at a great bonwet 
given in his honour at that town in the nil- 
lowing J onunry ho expounded the new con- 
servative faith. In 1 838 he was entertained 
by 8] 8 memhoTB of the Houso of Gommouaat 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, whore he reviewed 
tho power and tho patriotic conduct of his 
party, and, probably for the first time, laid 
down the duties of a constitutional opposi- 
tion, In tlie same year he forced thegorem- 
ment to omit from their settlement of the 
Irish lithe that very principle of appropria- 
tion whioh they had adopted as the main 
object of their policy in 1886, Sopuissont had 
ho become that apolitical opponent declared 
soon after in the ll ouso of Commons that'tbe 
right honourable member for Tamworth 
governs England.’ 

In 1839 Lord Melbourne’s government re- 
signed on the Jamaica question. Feelwiis 
snmmonod to form a cabinet, and sub- 
mitted a list which was approved by the 


queen. But when he proceeded to oloim per- 
mission to recommend certain changes in the 
household, by which he meant that some few 
ladies of the bedchamber closely eonneoted 
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withtlie outgoing ministers skoiild be super- 
seded tbe queen declined to entertain the 
joposal, and Lord Melbourne and tbe wbigs 
resumed office. Peel held that hie view was 
not only constitutional, but also that the 
whiffS Imd hitherto been so much in favour 
•mth the court that some overt act wasneeded 
to inform the public that the conservatives 
pnioyed an equal measure of the royal eon- 
fide^e. The ‘bedchamber question’ was 
settled in 1841 by the intervention of Baron 
Stockmar, who supported the view of Sir 
Eobert Peel, and by the mediation of Prince 
Albert. 

It is important to trace the steps by which 
Peel at length attained power. At the com- 
mencement of 1841 it appeared that the 
noming financial year, 1841-2, would result 
in a large deficit. It was proposed to avert 
thisde&it in two ways. Firstly, the timber 
and sugar duties were to he modified in the 
ducefion of free trade. Further, a fixed duty 
of 8s. a quarter on wheat was to be substi- 
tuted for the existing sliding scale of duties. 
But the opposition defeated the former pro- 
posal by carrying on amendment against the 
leduction of tho sugar duties, on the ground 
that to step would encourage the produc- 
tion of slave-grown sugar. Tne ^vernment, 
though the budget woe ruined, did not resign; 
hut before them second proposal as to the 
«om law could be reached, Feel himself 
moved and carried a vote of want of confi- 
dence. The ministers diseolved, and were 
retnmedin a minority of upwards of ninety. 
They met parliament in August, were de- 
feated on an amendmout to the addreee, and 
at once resigned. Thereupon Feel formed a 
ninietry. 

The new government had to face diffi- 
iculties in all directions, A war with Ohdna 
and an invasion of Afghanistan were in. 
progress. The late administration had drifted 
uto serious antagonism with France, Oa- 
nada was at open enmity, and the United 
States were contemplating active hoetilities. 
But the domestic affairs of the country were 
no less critical. There was the open feud 
between the two houses. Two great organi- 
sations, the anti-corn law league and the 
chartists, were thundering agpiinst established 
laws. Deficits had become as annual as the 
harvest. There was intense distress among 
the working classes. Worst of aU,the British 
government was disoredited abroad. 

The mrty that now found itself in power 
under Peel’s guidance contained political 
talents unparalleled for splendour and pro- 
mise. It could show seven men who had 
or were to be prime ministers — Peel 
himself, Wellington, !kpon, Stanley, Aber- 


deen, Gladstone and Disraeli. It possessed 
five future viceroys of India — ^EUeuborough, 
Hardinge, Dalhousie, Canning, and Elgm. 
But all these looked to the leader alone for a 
policy. His career up to 1841 may be divided 
into two unequal parts. From 1810 to 1832 
it had been an attempt on a great scale to 
Tnointain and justify the aristocratic system 
of government. That attempt, though nomi- 
nally foiled by tho passing of theEeform Bill, 
had resulted in catholic emancipation, a re- 
vised penal code, an excellent pwee system, 
and a restored currency. After 1832 he hod 
worked for a new offiect. Perceivmg that 
the wUgs depended mr place, and therefore 
to some extent for policy, on the Irish re- 
pealers and on the radicals, and desiring to 
defeat the aims of the two latter parties, he 
had organised conservatism. Hitherto that 
party had contod itself to defending the 
constitution ; henceforth it wae^ to be the 
instrument of a series of great social reforms. 

The cabinet was formed of fifteen members, 
too large a number in Peel’s opinion for the 
proper despatch of businesa. But the 
effectual ruler was the premier himsidf, 
assisted by his two espeoial allies, Sir James 
Graham as home secretary, and Lord Aber- 
deen as foreign minister, with Lord Lynd- 
horst as lord chancellor. Peel held no ]^Bt 
beyond that of first lord of the treasury. But 
in the general direction of finance he super- 
seded Goulbum, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and himself introduced the great 
budgets of 1842 and 1846. Further, the 
position of foreign affairs was so critical that 
It was arrangedthat Feel ehould fulfil in ihs 
House of Commons the duties of an unden- 
eecietory in that respect. He had also on 
intimate acquaintance with the business of 
the home office and with Iiuli policy. Thus 
nothing of importance escaped mm; it waa, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s p^ase, *a perfectly 
organised administration,’ 

In tbe house he at once assumed a supreme 
position. Hie main principle of conduct, con- 
stantly avowed both in and out of office, was 
that on entering into power he ceased to 
represent a parly because be represented a 
people. Thus in 1829, for example, he said; 
‘As minister of the crown I reserve to myself, 
distinctly and unequivccaUy, the right of 
adopting my conduct to the exigency of the 
moment, and to the wants of the country.’ 
He held that a statesman is bound to study 
the new sources of information open to him 
as minister, and is not less bound to modify 
previous opinions if oircumstances should 
warrant or demand it. Accordingly, during 
the brief autumn session of 1841 be declined 
to declare his policy until he had devoted 
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the coming months to a complete survey of long a free-trader. In the debates tW ^ 
national necussities. During his second ceded the downfall of Melbourne’s mini^ 
ministry (1841-6) Peel’s attention was in 1841 he had said : ‘ If by the princi r 
mainly occunied with the four subjects — of free trade you simply mean the ptoim!! 
hnance, bonhing, Ireland, and the com sive and w^-considwed relaxation or^ 
laws. strictions upon commerce, I can sav irirti 

On 11 March 1843 he introduced the truth that there was no man in this^ hoiu 
budget in a speech that ‘ took the house by from whom Mr, Huskisson derived a nto 
storm.’ During the five preceding years cordial and invariabls support than he S 
there had been annual denoits, averaging rived from me’ (J^eeches, iii, 764 \ m 
about a milUou and a half. The position hold, however, that special circumstaiues 
was the more grave from the fact that these prevented the application of this system to 
had been due more to deficiency of income the eugar duties or to the corn dutiea An. 
than to excessive expenditure. It was there- cordiiigly, no less than 622 duties wets soir 
fore necessary to increaso tho revenue, four- totally repealed, with the avowed objeet of 
fifths of which came from the oubloms and giving ‘a new scope to commepoial enta^ 
the excise. Additional revenue might bo pi iso, and occasioning an increased demaad 
obtained from these taxes in one of two ior labour.’ Including 1816, the total naia. 
ways. The rale of charge might be rai'od, her of duties reduced during the five years 
or It might bo lowered. But the former was 1,036, while 006 duties were totally 
method would make consumption so expen- repealed. "When he left office in 1&48 he 
sive, and therefore check it to such a degree, had remitted taxation at the rate on balance 
that tho higher rate might produce a lesser of two and a half millions a ysar, yet bad 
revenue. I^ on the other hand, the tarifiT secured a series of surpluass ; he Md im- 
were lowered, iuoroasod consumption would proved the credit of the counter so mndi 
no doubt eventually make good the loss im- that tho funds had risen from 89 to neatly 
mediately resulting. But that recovery 100 ; he had ensured for our trade tbe fkt 
would be a matter of several years. In a position in tho world, by enabling it to pto- 
groat passage Feel addressed ‘ an earnest ouro with unfettered ease the raw materials 
appeal fo the possessors of property, for the of commerce j and, finally, he had gone far 
purpose of repairing this mighty evil.’ lie towards apcomplishing lus great olgeot of 
proposed an mcome-tax for three years at making tliis country a cheap place in which 
sevenpence in the pound. This tosource to live. Ilia friend Guizot some years before 
would not only make good the balance of had remorhed his constant preocoapafion 
revenue and expenditure, hut it would also with the condition of the workiag i^s^, 
leave a surplus. This surplus was to he de- and, indeed, it is not too much to say that 
voted to * groat commercial reforms,’ and, Peel’s finance was in one of its ospeots a 
above all, to the reduotion of ‘ tho cost profound and far-seeing policy for the im- 
of living.’ In other words, the burden of provemunt of their lot. 
bidireot taxation was to he lightened. At But the measuie of which Peri himsaif 
this annoimcement the funds at once rose was most x’roud was his reorganisation ^ 
from 89 to 93. The prime minister in the hanking system of the country, and pa> 
his closing words had appealed, not in ticularly of the Bank of England. The 
vain, to we patriotism of the House of speech in which he expounded hispofioy, on 
Oommons, and his scheme was passed into 6 May J 844, is a masterly survey of ' the 
law. The budget of 1846, opened on 14 Feb., great principles which TOvein, or ought to 
was srorcely less momentous than that of govuru,themea8ureofviuue,andUie!ne_dium 
1842. In 1842 duties hod been reduced on of excbaii^,’ opening with the question— 
769 articles, on the principle that the more What is tho signification of that word, 'a 
nearly an article of impiort approached to the pound ’ P Turning 1 o tho practical side of the 
character of a raw material, we less should question, he asked how for a state should 
he the duty imposed. By 1846 it was found enforce proper principles upon banks. The 
that those reductions in the rate of levy had reply he gave was, ‘we think that the pii- 
almost been made >good by the increase of vilege of issue is one which may be fairly 
consumption bringing more aitidles into and. justly controlled by the state, and thtt 
charge. Peel, however, decided not to remit the bonlung business, as distinguished fion 
but to renew the income-tax for three more issue, is a matter in respect to which there 
years, and to employ the cons iderablu surplus oaiiuot be too unlimitea and unrestricted s 
thus provided ' lor the purpose of enabling oompotitiou’ (t6. iv. SOI), Viewed more 
us to make this great experiment of reduoing in detail, I’eol’s banking policy _ may te 
other taxes.’ In one sense Peel had buon reduced to the following propositions; (1) 
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The Bank of England was constituted a 
' MintroUingand central body’ in the matter 
of the ifisuo of bonk notes j (2) it was 
divided into two branches, an issue and 
0 banking department, the latter branch 
being wholly fiiee of government inter- 
fetOTce, except only that it was obliged 
to publish its accounts ; (3) the issue de- 
psr^ent was allowed to utter notes, such 
notes to be secured as follows : ‘ The fixed 
amount of seourities on which I propose 
that the bank of England should issue notes 
is 14,000,0001., the whole of the remainder of 
the circulation to be issued exclusively ou 
the foundation of bullion ’ (id, p. 360). 

As for Ireland, Peel always considered it 
the neat difficulty of his life, and a cartoon 
of ‘Punch’ represented him as the modern 
Sisyphus rolling uphill a huge stone, the 
head of O’Connell, while the whigs look on 
smiling at his discomfiture. lie was a strong 
supporter of the union, and on 25 April 1834 
hed given a final pronouncement on that 
subject in a speech the peroration of which 
is wong his best. Now O’OonneU resolved 
to measure himself once more a^inst his 
old rival, and announced that 1843 was 
to be the repeal year. Agitation and crime 
grew side by side, and in 1843 the govern- 
ment earned an arms act. Still O’Connell 
defied them, and a great meeting was aum- 
moned to he hold in the autumn at Olontarfi 
It was proclaimed aud prohibited; O’Oon- 
nell was arrested and imprisoned for con- 
spiracy. The verdict was, however, set 
aside in Septomher 18M by the House of 
lor^ on a teohnical plea, and he was re- 
leased. But his influence had been broken, 
and was not to revive. Peel, however, was 
not the ministCT to rest satisfied with so 
barren a triumph. Hitherto he had not had 
an opportunity of dealing with Ireland in a 
comprehensive manner, mr it was his maxim 
that a government should only undertake 
one great meastire at a time.. But he now 
took two important steps os the introduc- 
tion to a wide Bchome of Irish policy. In 
1843 he appointed the well-ltnown Hevon 
Commission to inquire into the ‘state of the 
law and practice m reject to the occupik- 
tion of land in Ireland!.’ The report, pre- 
sented in 1846, revealed to the public, for 
the first time, the real state of Ireland. The 
second step was to send, in Peel’s phrase, 'a 
message of peace to Ireland,’ He adopt ed in 
1846 me measure of increasing the annual 
grant to Maynooth, a college for the educa- 
tion of the Irish priesthood, from 9,0001. to 
about 26,0002., and of establishing oertaiu 
queen’s colleges on a non-sectarian basis. 
Agam, as in 1829, the minister was abs<iilud 


by all the bigotry of protestont England. 
The tory portion of the conservative party, 
to the number of about one hundred, voted 
against him; and Disraeli, a member since 
1843 of the Young England part^, seized his 
opportunity and, fomented by ms exertions, 
‘ the disgust of the Conservatives and their 
hatred of Peel kept swelling every day’ 
^SDVILIB, ii. 277). On the other hand, 
Peel haughtily declined to notice these per- 
sonal attacks. The measure was not of any 
magnitude in itself. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, as an indication of Feel’s tendency, 
that, in private conversation at Nuuebam a 
few years later, he recommended as a measure 
fit to be adopted the endowment of .the 
Homan catholic church in Ireland (Ea-BI, 
HussimL, Tteoolleetions, p. 213). But this by 
no means exhausted ms scheme of policy. 
In ofiering to William Gregory the conduct 
of Irish business in 1846, he used these 
words: 'It will hereafter be a matter of 
pride to you to be associated with measures 
of a wide and gonerous character, which 
may entirely change the aspect of Ireland to 
England ’ (Gbesobv, p. 139). 

Unhappil;^ Peel fell iu 1846, before ho could 
mature Lis plans. Too late, he pressed a 
ortion of them on the whig ministry in the 
ebate SO March 1849. He then stated that 
at the root of the Irish question were ‘ the 
monstrous evils which arise out of the con- 
ditiou of landed property,’ and he pressed 
for a commission with powers for ‘ facilitat- 
ing the transfer of property fi:om insolvent 
to solvent proprietors.' Something, but not 
much, was done, and twenty ^years passed 
before another scheme was carried to its ful- 
filment by Mr. G-ladstone, Peel’s oi’duous 
disciple. 

Lastly, there were the corn laws. The 
principle of Ike acts of 1816 and 1822 had 
been the total prohibition of the importation 
of foreign corn until the price had risen very 
high in the home market. But the act of 
1;S8, passed while Peel was a minister, 
abolished prohibition and substituted a duty 
varying inversely with the price of corn — m 
other words, a Sliding scale. After the Bo- 
form Act the question slowly rose into 
prominence. But it remained open until the 
whig government, ou the eve of its fall in 
1811, had declared for a fixed duly of eight 
slilUings the quarter. On the other hand. 
Peel declured for the existing law subject 
to certain necessary amendments, and during 
the winter of 1841 brought the matter before 
the cabinet in two memoranda. For his 
method of business in the cabinet was to 
prepare and read to his colleagues an exposi- 
tion of his views pn any subject, and subse- 
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quontly to circulate the pajor among tliem. 
Accordingly in 1843 a measure was carried, 
altering in two important details the act of 
1SS8> In the iirst place, the scale was so 
revised as to tend to secure the price of 
wheat at fifty-six shillings a quarter, a figure 
considerably lower than that aimed at the 
law of 1838. In tho second place, experience 
had shown that hitherto the sliding scale 
had actually encouraged the foreign importer 
to keep back his com until corn in our market 
reached famine prices, at which point the 
law allowed him to import free of duty. Peel 
now devised a highly complicated plan. The 
chief point was that there were to be co]> 
tain resting-places in the downward move- 
ment of tho scale of dut ies, and it was hoped 
that at such resting-places the importer 
would send his com into the market instead 
of waiting for the total abrogation of the 
duty in consequence of the famine price. 
The measure was moderate, and yet it en- 
. countered fierce opposition in four quarters. 
'In the cabinet there was considerable dissen- 
sion {Memoira, pt. iii. p. 101), and the Duke 
of Buckingham resigned. In tho party ‘ no- 
body expected such a sweeping measure, and 
tWe is great consternation among the con- 
servatives. It is clear that he has thrown over 
the landed iut orest ’ {Memoirs Man <ix-Mims~ 
ter, p. 139). The abolitionists, Jed by Oobden, 
were incensed on exactly opposite pounds. 
But Feel was opposed to total repeal for the 
twofold reason that protection duly com- 
pensated the agriculturists for the heavy 
burdens on land, and also that it would be 
wise as far as possible to make ourselves in- 
dependent of foreign nations in respect of 
the supply of corn. Finally, ho resisted the 
whi^ plan of a fixed duty, think the 
sliding scale preforablo to a fl.\ed duty,’ he 
had said in the debates of 1841 {Speeches, iii. 
794), For it was obviously better that in 
time of famine tho dut y should fall to nothing, 
as it did under a nliaing scale, than that it 
should remain rigid at its original figure. 
The fixed duty was a tableland ending in a 
precipice. 

At the close of the session of 1816 in 
August the government wae held, in spite of 
tho opposition to the Maynooth ^-ant, to be 
of immovable strength, Gobden said that 
neither the QrandTurk nor a Hussion despot 
had more power than Fool, who himself 
told the Princess Lieven liiat he had never 
felt so strong or so sure of his party, and of 
parliament. Yet oven as ho spoke the rains 
of July had fallen that were to ‘ rain oway 
the corn laws,’ In Bngland the harvest 
had been spoilt ; in Ireland the disease of the 
potato crop had appeared. 


The com law of 1842 stood uiioitoa^. 
during the three years 1842-6 Fed’s 
had changed, and he no longer believed^'* 
protectiofi lor agriculture. To the oenaS 
prmwples of free trade he had, with cetSm 
reservations, avowed himself favourable m 
taking office. The attitude which ke had 
uniformly maintained since in the HoZb 
of Oommone on the question of urotoKhv! 
was that tho act of 1842 was an experiment* 
that he had no present intention of alterinc 
it; that if it proved a failure, it shonli 
be carefully revised. Attentive to Cobden’i 
reasoning and to the successful free-trads 
budget of 1842, bo was oonaeions of a 
growing eonvietion that the experiment 
had been a failure. lie was aoeordinriTure 
pared ‘ to apprise the Conservative party be^ 
fore the corn law could be discussed m the ses- 
sion of 1846, that my views with regard to the 
policy of maintainingtbat law hadundetgone 
a change’ {Memoir, pt. iii. p. 818). Fa^e 
intervened, and during August, Septemher 
and October, Feel watched and collected m- 
formation, with feolings of which Welling- 
ton said * I never witnessed in any ensesu^ 
agony.’ He found that some three million 
poor persons in Ireland who had hitherto 
lived on potatoes would require in 1848 to be 
supported on corn. But, as the English hmi. 
vest was bad, com w'ould hove to be fteelv 
imported in order to avert starvation. Feel 
saw that tho com low should to st once 
suspended, and he resolved never to be a 
party to its reimposition. On 16 Oct. he 
wrote: ‘The remedy is the removal of all 
impediments to the import of all kinds of 
human food — ^that is, the total and absolute 
repeal for over of all duties on all articleB of 
subsistence ’ (i6. p. 121). 

From 31 Oct. to 6 Dec. a series of cahinet 
oounoils were held, at which Feel en- 
deavoured to impress three thinga on his 
colleagues : that the crisis was urgent, that 
an order in council should at onoe be issued 


to suspend the duties on grain, and, that 
once those dutios wore suspended, they could 
never be rcimposod. But the cabinet shrank 
from tho vista of policy thus opened before 
them. No decision was taken. At last on 
2 Deo. Feel clenched the C|ue8tion by stating 
that he himself was willmg to introduce a 
measure ‘ involving the ultimate repeal of 
tho com laws ’ {ib. p. 221). Stanley and 
Bucclouch could not agree to this pn^osal, 
and on 9 Dec. Feel resigned. Lord John 
llussell, who, by a letter dated from Edin- 
burgh on 22 Nov., had declared for total 
ropeol, tried to form a government hut failed 
owing to a dissension between Lords Grey 
and Palmerston. On 20 Deo, Peel resumed 
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feelinir, in ins O'wn words, ‘ like a man 
Sied to Sfe.’ All kis former collets 
stood by Mm, with the exception of Stan- 

^^^arliament met in January 1846, and the 
ivenunent introduced a protection of life 
jrelsnd) ME in the lords, and a com hill 
ind customs hEl in the commons. Peefa 
friends were aetoniahed to observe how, in 
tkat extreme crisis, the spirits of youth re- 
•viv^ within him. Never had he been so 
unerring in debate, or 80 _ splendid in exposi- 
tion. He ]mew Hiat his time was short; 
j]l imt 120 of his followers oimounoed 
their intention of disowning him, but the 
flower of his party remained faithful to Mm, 
nnd ha was assured of victory. In a series 
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the theory and practice 
^as in the first of these that he made the 
deolsiation that, as a conservative minister, 
he had done his heat ‘to ensure the united 
action of an ancient monarchy, a proud 
atistocraqy, and a reformed constituency.’ 
It was of the third that Bright said it was 
the most powerful ever made within Eving 
memory. The peroration contains the pass- 
age opening with the words, ‘ This night you 
tMI select the motto which is to indicate 
the commercial policy of England.’ It is 
noticeahle that Feel did not recommend free 
trade on the ground that other nations would 
iuutate us. He considered hostile tariffs 
•as argument in its &vour’ (j^eeaAes, iv. 
p.fl01). 

On the other hand, the protectionists were 
leady with personal abuse and skilful ob- 
struction. Thus on one occasion they re- 
fused during some five minutes to allow the 
prime minister to so much as hepn his 

S di (Gkdvimj), u. 880). On another 
assailed him 'with shouts of derision 
gestures of contempt’ (td, p. 392). But 
the minister was reduess of himself, and 
continuaUy pointed to the common good and 
to the verdict of the future. He did not 
attempt to stem the torrent of BisraeE’s 
ahuee; ‘ every man has a right to determine 
for hiiuself with whom and on what occa- 
sions he will descend into the arena of per- 
sonal conflict. I wiE not letaEate upon the 
hos. gentleman’ (i^eeoAea, iv. 700). Em- 
hddsned by their mipunity, Bentinok and 
Disraeli now drew nearer and accused him 
of having hounded Oonning to death in 1827. 
Then at last they felt to Ime full the weight 
of Feel’s hand. He mado his defence, and 
crushed the insidious charge. 

Nor did obstruction avoU much against 
'the greatest member of Parliament that 


ever lived’ (Disuabii, SemUnch, p. 231), 
and on 25 June the corn hiU and customs 
bill passed the lords. But on that same 
night the whiga and protectionists in the 
House of Commons who had supported in 
May the first reading of the Irish oiE now, 
in June, combined to defeat it. 

On 29 J une Feel announced his resignation, 
and intimated at the same time that Ms last 
outstanding diplomatic difficulty, the Oregon 
question, had been settled satismctorily. Be 
declared that the name to be associated with 
free trade in corn was not Ms own, but that 
of Bichai’d Oobden. Finally he said that 
' it may he that I shall leave a name some- 
times remembered with expressions of good- 
wEl in the abodes of those whose lot it is to 
labour, and to earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of their brow, when they shall re- 
cruit their etrength with abundant and un- 
taxed food, the sweeter because it is no 
loimer leavened by a sense of injustioe.’ 

On the news of his faE from office there 
was consternation in Europe; lo^ after 
(12 March 1851), the king of the ItolgioiU) 
wrote to Lord Aberdeen : ‘1 stiU think with 
dismiy of your letter by which you informed 
me of the breaking up of Sir E. Peel’s ad- 
ministration ; then WHS the beginning of 
those awful events wMch not only nearly 
upset all the governments of Europe, but 
even civEisedaociety itself.’ For tbe govern- 
ment of Louis-Philippe was supposed to rest on 
the sage counsels and the unswerving friend- 
ship of Peel. It is said that when, on the 
nignt of 24 Feh. 1848, the news of that 
monarch’s fall and flight reached the House 
of Oommons, Hume crossed over to inform 
Peel, who was seated on the front opposition 
bench. 'This comes,' said the ex-minister, 
‘of trying to carry on a government by 
means of a mere majority of a chamber with- 
out regard to the opinion out of doors. It 
is what those people— and he pointed to the 

f rotectionists behmd — wished me to do, but 
refused.’ Four years of life remamed to Peel 
after Ms retirement. During that period, 
though surrounded by a smaE band of 
PeMEes, he organised no party, but con- 
stituted himself the guardian of the poEcy 
of froo trade, and the mainstay of the whig 
government. He would accept no honours, 
aud declined the Garter, 

Yet these were years of profound happi- 
ness, for Peel lived in hope of the future. 
Writing to Stookmai' in Mai’oh 1848, he said ; 
‘The tunes are in our favour— that is, in 
favour of the cause of constitutional freedom 
under the aegis of monarohy ’ (Stooxuab, 
MoDnoirs, ii, 427); and again: ‘A victory 
of communistic theories over the institutiona 
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of property I consider as altogether impos- 
sible ' {ib.) His advice was not to light 
with phantoms, but to hasten and pass on. ; 
‘let us suppress every desire for crusades 
against principles and elements which are 
oh^ those of anarchy and madness ’ (fi.) 

On 28 June 1860 he moke for the last 
time in the House of Oommons, on the 
sffau's of Greece and the foreign policy of 
Lord Palmerston, His voice, as usual, was 
raised for peace and good will among the 
nations : ‘ What is this diplomacy? It is a 
costly engine for maintaining peace. It is a 
remarkablo instrument usSl by civilised 
nations for the purpose of provontiu^ wp.’ 
Next day, os he was riding up Oonslitution 
Hill, his horse grew restive, and ha fell, sus- 
taining mortal injuries. He was carried 
home to his house in Whitehall Gardens. 
The dying statesman aslied to see Sir Jamos 
Graham and Lord Hordinge ; and these tried 
and true companions attended him. Hr. 
Tomlinson, the oishop of Qibraltac,performed 
tho services of tho church of England. He 
died on theiniglit of Tuesday, 2 July 1860. 
He was buried in the church of Hraytou- 
Bassett. The queen wrote that the nation 
mourned for him ns for a father, 

In June 1820 Peel married Julia, youngest 
daughter of General Sir John Floyd, hart. 
Though in her own plirase ‘no politician,' 
she became in time the closest or tho only 
companion of the statesman in his Inmost 
thoughts. She survived her husband iUl 
27 Oct. 1809. They had two daughters and 
five sons. The eldest son, Sir Bobort Feel, 
G.O.B., the third baronet, and the third 
son. Sir William Peel, K.O.B^are eoporately 
noticed ; the second son, Sir Frederick Peol, 
K.U.M.G. (1823-1900), was chief railway 
commissioner; the fifth son, Arthur WsHes- 
ley, was spoakor of the House of Commons 
from 1881 to 1806, and was created Vis- 
count Peel on his retirement. About the 
date of his marriage Peol began to form a 
famous collection of pictures, a large por- 
tion of which is now in the Nationol Gallery. 
It consisted in its linal shape of some sevonly 
specimens, eaoh a masterpiece, of the Hutch 
school of the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, together with a few of the Flemish 
school. Besides these were ueorly sixty 
pictures of the best English masters, the 
most notable being portraits of statesmen, 
such 08 Canning, or oi authors, suoh as John- 
son. Tho third portion consisted of eighteen 
original drawings hy Bubens and Vandyck, 
from tlie collection of Sir Thomas Lawronce. 
Peel did nut spore money, givin;! throe 
thousand five hundred guineas for tho 
‘Chapeau de Poll’ hy Bubens, 1,100/, for 
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the'Mi^ph ofSilenus’byth^^^rr^ 
for the ‘ Poidterer’s Shop ■ by How, wS 
hundred and twenty guineas for the ‘Mnri 
Lesson hy Terburg, 

The best portraits of Peel are : (B bv Si 
Thomas Lawrence in 1826 ; (2) PmI ™ u 
queen’s first council, 1837, hy'^Wilkia. « 
|by Lionel in 1838; (4) b; /artriS’d^J 
unknown. There are m i m atm-es bv 'RnJr 
Thorburn, and A. E. Ohalon, and bMta S 
Noble, Sir John Steell, and Gibson, 
monuments were erected to his memow 
among the chief is a statue hy Gibson in 
Westminster Abbey; another stands at tk 
head of Ohcapside. ™ 

I Sir Bobert Peel had a tall oommandunr 
figure, and a frame so strong as to endS 
the labours of prime minister at the rate of 
sixteen hours a day. Heliberation and public 
care were at the dose of his life deeplv 
engraven upon a countenance that m ks 
prune had worn a radiant expiossion as 
may be seen in the portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, painted m 1826. His nervous 
organisation was highly strung, so that he 
felt physical pain acutely, and was keealv 
sensitive to the insolence of an opponent. 
Tho fire of hie spirit was hacked by a cooi 
and prompt courage, and a readiness to nia 
all risks in defence of honour. Bat os a nde 
his emotions and puiposes lay Md under an 
exterior that was cold even to apToVerb,iuid 
this was largely due to the guard that he had 
deliberotely put upon himself in early life, 
when he was oast into the boisterous nneon- 
geniol society of Hublin, or was associated 
with the proud and vehement toiies of the 
older school. Yot in his hours of esse he 
could charm his oompanions with theen^- 
ment of a Vast and ready memory, a fine 
sense of humour, and a dramatic power in the 
narration of anecdote. And again the sense 
of authority or of success womd warm him 
singularly, so that with the accomplishment 
of each groat reform his spirits rose, as 
though the good of his country were the 
meaeuro of lus private happiness. 

But hie native place, so to speak, was the 
House of Oommons. It was there thathisre* 
Borvo would change into ease and expansion, 
since he bad in a at rong degree the qumity of a 
statesman which sympathises more natuiidly 
with tho character of great assemblies than 
with that of private individuals. Hence 
the reforouocs to his own views and feelings 
which recur in his speeches, and which his 
enemies alFected to ascribe to egoism, me 
more rightly attributable to an opposite 
causo — tho open terms on which he stood 
with the House of Oommons. Not that 
thero was no trace of the nit whereby an 
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OT&toi invests the dry detaUs of business 
with the attraction of personal feeling, for 
one was a more refined master of persua- 
sion than Sir Bobert Peel, 

To the reader his speeches may appear 
encumbered with a weight of matter, and 
embarrassed by the necessity of exact state- 
ment in the presence of inveterate foes. 
But from the hearer this was concealed by 
the triumphant march of the argument and 
the masterly disposition of detail. In ex- 
pounding a policy he delighted in an ex- 
haustive form of argument, wherein the pos- 
sible courses of action were in turn reviewed 
and rqeoted, until the last remaining ap- 
peared to be dictated to his audience by 
Mcessity rather than to have been chosen 
for them by the minister, Nor was he less 
eminent in reply when he combined promp- 
titude with prudence. If the occasion suited, 
he could he witty, and with a loot or a 
phrase could effeotively oonvay contempt. 
But what was most admirable was the 
temper in which his speeches were cast. 
From instinot or from expsrienoe, or both, ha 
infallibly inew where to tales his stand with 
the House of Oommons, and could mingle 
mthe exact proportions which the occasion 
demanded the spirit of combat with the 
scope and dimity of a statesman. His finest 
efibrte ore those of the latter period of his 
ministry, when the consciousness of his 
coming fall gave him freedom and the 
strength of conviction inspired him with 
the splendid assurance of victory. Of the 
orators of that period, it may he said that 
Plunket was the most brilliant, and Canning 
the most diarming, but that the weightest 

Themotivesofhislifeweresimpla. Among 
the chief was the excellence of civil govern- 
ment. In his view that end was to be at- 
tained by amending the laws without alter- 
ing the constitution, so that the same minis- 
ter who revolutionised the penal code could 
oppose the reform of parliament. At an 
age when most men are entering upon a pro- 
fesmon he was set to rule Ireland. Thus 
earlypkeedinthe routine of olHoe, he had often 
to decide later between old pledges and new 
ideas. But when once the choice was talron 
—and it woa always a masculine and un- 
bisssed reason that eventually chose — no 
one was more adverse to half measures and 
halting instalments of policy. lie became 
as bold as before he had been cautious. 

But what most impressed those who knew 
him was his unvarying sense of puhlic duty, 
which was carried by on iron wiU into every 
detail of action, and' round the whole circle 
and sphere of conduct. Thus the colleague 


who had stood by him in his greatest trials 
could say, 1 1 never knew a man in whose 
truth and justice I had a more lively con- 
fidence’ (WrixiwaToir, 4 July 1860), This 
sentiment was shared by the people at large. 
He had first attracted their attention by 
Ms policy in regard to catholic emancipa- 
tion in 1829, and as time went on he won 
their complete confidence. His repeal of the 
corn laws, though it alienated the majority 
of his party, woe recognised as a sacrifice 
made for the public good. 

In an age of European revolutions, Peel 
may alone oe said to have had the foresight 
and the strength to form a conservative party, 
resting not on force or on corruption, but on 
administrative capacity and the more stable 
portion of the public will. As for his mors 
specific acMevements, they are the mitigation 
of the rigour of the penal laws, a sound 
financial system, a &ee unrivalled commerce, 
the security of our persons &om civil dis- 
order, and the cheapness of our daily bread. 
Other political leaders may be credited 
with a more original eloq^nence, a greater 
obedience to the ties of party, or a stricter ad- 
herence in age to the political prinoiplee which 
animated their youth. But no otW states- 
man has proved more conclusively that the 
promotion of the welfare of his countrymen 
was the absorbing passion of his life. 

[By &r the most important authorities are: 
The OollsobioD of the Speeches delivered by Sir 
Robert Feel in the House of Commons, 1868, 
in 4 vols. ; Memoirs by Peel, published by Earl 
Stanhope and Lord Cowell, 1866-7, in 2 rols. 
and 8 pts. (pt. i The Roman Ontholic Queetion ; 
pt. !i. The New (dorernment, 1831-6; pt. iii. The 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1846-6) ; Sir Robert 
Feel, his Life from his Private Oorrespondence, 
published by Viecount Hordinge and A. W. 
Feel (Viscount Feel), at one time epeafcer of the 
House of Commons, oiI)tedbyC.S.Farker, 1891-9, 
8 vols. Of biographies previously issued, the 
chief are : Life and^mes of Sir Bobert Peel, by 
W. (luoke Taylor and Ohorles Maokay, in 4 vols.; 
Tho Fuliticiil Life of Sir Robert Feel, an ana- 
lytical biography by Thomas Donbloday, 1860, 
in 2 vole. ; Leben und Redeu Six Robert Feel’s, 
by Von Beinrigb Ruuzel, 1861, in 2 vols. ; Sir 
Bobert Feel, Etude d'Histoire Contemporoine, 
by Guizot, 1866 ; Life and Character of Sir R. 
Peel, Sir Lawrence Peel, 1860 ; Sir R, Peel, 
an historical Sketch, by Lord Balling, 1874 ; 
Peel, in the Twelve Englieh Statesmen Series, 
by ,T. R. Thursdeld, 1891; Sir Robert Feel, in 
the Fiime Ministers of Queen Victoria Series, 
by Justin McCarthy, 1892 ; Feel, in the States- 
men Series, ^ F. 0. Montague, 1888 ; Sir Robert 
Peel, by G. Barnett Smith, in the English Politi- 
cal Leaders Scries, 1881 ; The late Sir Bobert 
Peel, a critical biography, by G. H, Francis, 
1862 ; A PeiBonal Skeleh of Sir E. Peel, by Cap- 
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tain Martin, 1850. Other vorlca on the subject 
are : The Opinions of Sir B, Feel expccssod in 
Parlmment and in Public, by W. T. Haly, 1850 j 
Speeches by Sir Baboit Pool during his Admini- 
atriition, 1834-0, also his address to the electors 
of Tamworth, and speech at the entertainment 
at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 11 May 1836; In- 
augural iVddress ns Lord Bcctor of the Uni- 
versity of Glnsgotv, 11 Jan. 1837 ; The Pool 
Biinquot at Merchant Taylors’ H.ill, 12 May 
1838 ; Speech of Sir B Peel at Tamworth, 
28 July 1841 j Pool and O'Connoll, by Q. Shaw- 
Lofevre, 1887 , The Prime Ministers of Q,ueoa 
Victoria, article on Sir E. Pooi, by Gt. Barnett 
Smith, 1886 ; Biographical Studies, the Charac- 
ter of Sir Eobort Peel, by W. Bagoiiot, 1856 j 
The Commercial Policy of Pitt and Peol, 1847 ; 
Sir R. Pool's Kssay on Sir B. 'Walpole.^ 1883, 
published in Misci'llimio'i oolluoted and edited by 
Bari Stanhope, 1863 ; BncyelopDedin Britnnnica, 
article on Sir B. Foel, by Goldwin Smith. Seo 
also : G-roTillo’s Memoirs ; Crokor Paiiors ; Wel- 
linglou’s Uospatclies, &c., new sor. vole. vi. rii. 
viii. ; Stockmor's Memoirs, vol. ii. ; Walpole’s 
Hist, of England, vols. i -ir. ; Q,ucon Victoria’s 
Letters 1837-01, 3 vols. 1907 ; Morloy's Life of 
Uladstone, 1903; Life of Sir James Graham, 
by C. S, Parker, 1007 ; Life of Lord G. Bontinck, 
by B. Bisraeli, 1872 ; Life of Prince Consort, 
by Sir Theodore Martin, 1 876-6, vols. i. ii. ; 
Beeolleotions and Suggestions, by Earl Bussell, 
1875, especially as to government of 1884-5, 
and the Maynooth grant in 1846 ; Life of 
Bicliard Oobdon, bjy John Morloy, 1881, vol. i. ; 
Finance and Politics, by Sydney Biuton, 1888, 
vol. i, ; Twenty Years of Financial Policy, by Sir 
S.fTorthcoto, 1802; Cartoons, by II.B.; Cartoons, 
by Punch ; The Administrations of Great Britain, 
1783-1830, by Sir G. C. Lnwis, 1861 ; The 
Bunnymodo Letters, 1836-6; Lord Beacons- 
field’s Correspondence with his Sister 1832- 
1862, 1886 ; Waugeu’s Treasures of Art in Groat 
Britain; Mrs. Jameson's Private Galleries of 
Art ; History of Toryism, article on Sir E. Pool, 
by T. E. Eobbol. Tho moro important magazine 
articles ora : Bevno dos Deux Mondes, voh iv. 
1874; Deutsche Zoitnng, 16 July 1860 ; 
Quarterly, vols. Iviii, Ixx. Ixxii. Ixxviii. Ixxxi. 
olxxtii. ; Wostminslor, vol, Iviii. (or ii. in new 
ser.)' Edinbni^Ji, vols. xlviii. clviii. clxxiv. ; 
Einetccnlh Century, vols. xi. xv, xviii. xxv, 
JEXvii.] G. V. P. 

PEEL, Sib ROBERT (1832-189C), third 
baronet, politician, oldest son of SirRobort 
Pool (1788-1860) [q. vj, the statesman, was 
born m London on 4 May ]822, and wont 1o 
II arrow School in February 1836. Ho ma- 
triculated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
26 May 18J.1, but did not tolce a degree. En- 
toring the diplomatic service, he became an 
Attaoud to the British legation at Madrid on 
18 June 1844, He was promoted to ho secro- 
tatyoriogationinSwitzerlandou2Ma7l 846, 
and wos ohargd d’affaires there in November 


1846. On his father’s death, on 2 Jol^^ 
and his own suooession to the barouBtovT 
resigned his office at Beraa EnterW tJ! 
House of Commons as liberal-consenat ! 
momher for his lather’s former constitusapr 
Tamworth, on 19 Julv I860, he kS 
opportunity open to him of tn.l.-iT, g ^ 
tmguished place in public life. ^ 
line presenco and gaiety of manner, and™! 
popular m social life; while his oratorical 
gii'ts-a rich ringing voice, a perfect com- 
mand of language, rare powers of irony a 
capacity for producing unexpected rhetoridol 
eflocts— ought to have rendered his success 
in parliament a certainty. But he used his 
abilities fitfully. Tho want of moral fibre 
in his volatile character, au ahsenco of dis- 
niiy, and an inability to accept a fixed 
tionl croud, prevented him from acqunint 
the coulidouoo of his associates or of ^ 
public. 

On 24 April 1864 he was ahipwrsoked oil 
the coast of Genoa in the steamboat Etco- 
lano, ond only saved his life by swimminr 
ashore on some portion of the wreck, From 
29 March 1864_lo 1869 ho served as a cap- 
loin in 1 ho Staflbrtlshire yeomanry. In Match 
1866 Lord Palmerston, who hod aeon foteigu 
minister while I’oel was in the diplomauc 
service, appointed him a junior lom of the 
admiralty. Henceforth he was regarded as 
a liberal, and his persistent advocacy of tb 
liberation of Italy fully justified this view of 
his politicol opinions. 

In J uly 1866 ho acted as secretary to 
Lord Granville’s special mission to Bossia at 
tho coronation of Alexander II, Ou 6 Jan. 
1867, during a lecture delivered at the open- 
ing of the new library at Adderley Park, neat 
Birmingham, he spoke discourteously of the 
Russian court and tho court officials. The 
lecture was severely commented on hy the 
Russian and French press, was the subject of 
a parliamentary debate, and caused great 
annoyance to the English court. 

Nevertheless, on Palmerston’s return to 
power, he, on 26 J'uly 1861, made Feel 
chief secretary to tho lord lieutenant of 
land and a privy councillor. In this posi- 
tion his careless good humour pleased the 
Irish and the prime minister, and he abnost 
thought ho had solved tho Irish question when 
he mode excursions incognito ^tough the 
country on a jaunting-car and interviewed 
the peasants. His speeches were very opti- 
mistic i but, before his connection with the 
rostlo ended, foniniiism came to a head. Irish 
debates became more embittered, and his^ 
plies and speeches in porliament lacked dis- 
cretion and wore not calculated to promote 
peace. In February 1862 he received & 
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tjlenae ftom the O’Donoghue, but the 
matter brought before the commoM on 
Feb, and -was adjusted. Although he 
took a warm interest in some Irish questions, 
esDSciaily higher education, which he had 
aided by 0 handsome contribution to the 
Oneen’s Colleges founded by hie father, his 
Steer in Ireland was a failure. _ When the 
Uheral government was reconstituted, after 
the de°^ of Lord Palmerston, by Lord John 
to whom Peel’s failings were pecu- 
liarly obnoxious, he was sueoeedad in the 
Irish secretaryship by Chichester Fortesoue, 
and he did not again hold office. On 6 Jan. 
1866 he was created G.O.B. 

Se continued to sit for Tamworth as a 
hberal, hut was often a severe critic of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy. In 1871 he gave a re- 
markahle proof of his eloquence by de- 
scribing to the house the rout, which ha had 
j^self rritnessed, of the French army of 
General Bourhaki, and its flight over the 
Swiss flontier in the depth of winter. In 
] §74 he for a second time christened himself 
aliheral-conservative ; and when the eastern 
question, daring Lord Beaconsfleld’e admini- 
stration, cometo the front, he wholly separated 
himself iiom the followers of Mr. Gladstone. 
He did not stand for Tamworth at the general 
election in 1880, but unsucoessfully contested 
Gravesend lu the conservative interest; and 
his voice was often heard on conservative 
platforms, denouncing the action of the liberal 
administration in Fgypt and Ireland. In the 
'Times ’ of 8 May 1880 ho published a letter, 
in whibh he recounted the offers from vpious 
governments of honours aud offices which he 
had refused. On 21 March 1884 he was re- 
turned os a conservative member for Hunt- 
ingdon. When that borough was dis&au- 
chised, he was, in November 1886, returned 
forBlackhum. 

On the critical division on the second 
reading of the Home Buie Bill, on 7 June 
1886, ne abstained fcam voting. At the 
general election in the following July he 
contested tiie Inverness burghs, but was not 
saocessfiil, Subsequently, with oharacteristic 
impetuosity, he threw himself into the home 
nile agitation os a Bupporter of the Irish 
demands, and at a by-election in 1889 came 
forward as a candidate for Brighton in the 
home rule interest. He was hopelessly de- 
feated, and his politioal career come to a 
disappointing close. 

Irom about 1856 he was extensively en- 
»ged in racing under the name of Mr. F, 
Kobinson ; and later on had an establishment 
at Bonehill, near Tamworth, whore he bred 
horses. 

His father’s fine collection of seventy-seven 


pictures and eighteen drawings, including the 
well-known ‘ Chapeau dePoil,’ by Rubens, ho 
sold to the National Gallery, in'March 1871, 
for 76,000f. {ParUamentary Papers, 1872, 
No. So). In later life his private circum- 
stances were embarrassed, cMefly owing to 
his_ reckless extravagance, and he ceased to 
reside at Drayton Manor, Warwickshire. On 
9 May 1895 he was found dead, from hsomon- 
rhage on the brain, in his bedroom at 12 Strat- 
ton Street, London. He was buried at Dray- 
ton-Bassett parish church on 16 May. 

By his wife. Lady Emily Hay, seventh 
daughter of George, eighth marquis of Tweed- 
dale, whom he married on 18 Jan. 1866, h» 
left Robert, horn in 1867, who succeeded to 
the baronetcy, and three daughters. 

[Hansard’s Parliamantory Debates, 14 Mareb 
1851, pp. 1875-84 eteeq. ; Bt, Stephen’s Haview, 
9 May 1891, pp. 13-14, with portrait; Sporting 
Times, 1 May 1676, pp. 297, 800, with portrait; 
niustr. London Hews, 20 March 1851,p.254 (with 
portrait), 26 Jan. 1858, 18 May 1895 p. 606 
{with portrait) 5 Times, 10,18 May 1895.f 
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PEEL, Sib WILLIAM (1824-1868), 
captain in the navy, third sou of Sir Robert 
Peel (1788-1860) fq. v,], the statesman, was 
born on 2 Nov. 1824, He entered the navy 
in April 1838 on board the Princess Char- 
lotte, carrying the flog of Sir Robert Stop- 
ford [q, V.] os commander-in-cbief in the 
Mediterranean; and in her was present at 
the several operations on the coast of Syria 
in 1840. He was afterwards in the Monarch 
with Captain Chambers, and in the Cam- 
brian in China with Captain Henry Dncie 
Chads [q.v.], returning to England in the 
Belleisle troopship, with Captain John Kingw 
come, in September 1848, In November he 
joined the Excellent gunnery-ship at Ports- 
mouth, and in May lB44pas8ed his examina- 
tion with 'a brilliance that called forth a 
public Bulogium from Sir Thomas Hastings 
T.l and a very flattering notice from Sir 
Charles Napier in the House of Commons ’ 
^'Byund ; Habsabd, 16 May). On 18 May 
Peel was promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Winchester, flagship of Roor-odmirol Josce- 
line Percy [q. v.j ot the Cape of GoodHime. 
It does not appear that he joined the Win- 
chester, being appointed m June to the 
Cormorant in the Pacifle. From'her he was 
moved to the Thalia, and afterwards to the 
America, fl.’om which ho was sent with 
despatches overland ffom Son Bios to Yera 
Cruz, and thence to England. In February 
1846 he was appointed to the Devastation at 
Woolwich; in M&j to the Constance at 
Plymouth ; and on 27 Juno 1846 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. In 18^7- 
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] 848 be commanded the Daring' on the North 
Adierican and West Indies station, and on 
10 Jan. 1849 was promoted toibe captain. 

. As he was lihdy to he on half-pay for 
sometime he resolved to explore the interior 
of Africa, with the hope of doing something 
to ameliorate the condition of the negro. By 
way of preparation he devoted himself for 
some months to the study of Arabic, under the 
tuition of Joseph Ohuri, a Maronite educated 
at Borne, and in September 1860 proposed 
to Ohuri to niake a short tour to Egypt, 
hlount Sinai, Jerusalem, Nasareth, and Syria. 
They left England on 20 Oot., and wore back 
by 20 Peb. 1861. On 20 Aug. following they 
left on the longer and more serious ioumoy. 
They wont up the Nila, across the dasart to 
Khartoum, and on to El Obeid, whore both 
the travellers had a severe attack of fever 
and ague. Paul returned to England early 
in January. He short Ijr afterwards pub- 
lished an acoount of the ioumoy^ under tho 
title of * A Bide through the Nubian Desert ’ 
(8vo, 1862). 

In October 1863 Pool commissioned the 
Diamond frigate, attached to the dcot in the 
Mediterranean, and afterwards in tho Block 
Sea. When the naval brigade was landed 
for the siege of Sebastopol, under tho com- 
mand of Oaptain Stephen Lushington (laOil- 
1877) [q. V.], Peel was landed with it. In 
the operations that followed Peel vopoatedly 
distinguished himself by his bravery. On 
18 Oct. 1864 ho threw a live shell, the fuse 
still burning, over tho parapet of his battory. 
On 6 Nov., in the battle of Inkerman, lie 
joined the oiBcers of the grenadier guards, 
and assistod in dofeiiding the colours of the 
regiment. On 18 June 1866 ho led tlio 
ladder partyat tho assault on the Bedan, him- 
self carrying the first ladder, until aovoroly 
wounded. Por those services lie was nomi- 
nated a O.B. on 6 July, and on tho institu- 
tion of the Victoria Gross lie was one of the 
first to whom it was awarded. 

On 18 Sept. 1866 ho commissioned the 
Shannon, a powerful 60-gun stoam-frigate, 
for service in China. She did not sail tilt tho 
following March. At Singapore she was met 
by the news of the smoy mutiny, and, taking 
Lord Elgin m to Itong Kong, whore she 
arrived on 2 Jidy, sailed again tor Caloulta, 
with Elgin on board, on the Ifitli. She took 
fdso a dotachment of marines and soldiors. 
At Ooloutta Peel formed a naval brigade. 
On 14 Aug. ho left tho ship with 460 man 
and ten 8-inch ^uns. At Allahabad, on 
20 Oct,, he wos reinforced by a party of 120 
men ; and from that time was present in.iUl 
the principal operations of the aviAy. 1 The 
cooluess of his bravery was ■ everywhere) re- 


markahle, and his formidable batteTT' 
dared most amciont service. The 
were, under his orders, mancauTOd^”? 
worked as though they had bean Mt flju 
pieces. He was nominated a Knn 
21 Jan. 1868. In the second reUef of Lwv 
now on 9 March 1868 he wm “ew t 
wounded in the thigh by a musket-buST 
which was out out from the opposite si^i; 
the log. Still very weak, ke reLhed Uan 
pore on liis way to England, and there m 
20 A pril, he was at lacked by oonflagnt saill 
pox, of which he died on the 27tdi. ’ 
In announcing his death, the 'Sasetto’ 
published at Alltihabad on the 30th «bS’. 
‘Sir William Peel’s services in ths flsH 
during tho last seven months are well known 
in India and in England; but it is not i. 
weU known how 'great the value of hia pre- 
sonoe and e.\arople has been wherever durinc 
this eventful period his duty has led Im' 
‘ He was siicoessM,’ wrote Colonel Malle- 
son, ‘booausQ he was really greet; and 
dying early, he left a ri'putation withont 
spot, tho best inhovilance he could hequeath 
to his count rymon.' His portrait, hy John 
Lucas [q. v.], is in tho Painted Hall at Green- 
wich. A while marble statue to hie memoiv 
is in the Eden Oardons at Calcutta. ^ 
lOeiit, Mug. 1868, ii. 86; I'imes, 18 July 18J8, 
Navy Lists ; Ohuri’s .Soa Nile, tho Deaeit, and 
Nigrilia; Xfinglalto’s Orimmn War; O’Byne’i 
Victoria Ovoss ; Vornoy’s .shannon Brigade m 
India ; Kayo and Malloson’s Ilist. of the Mntinj 
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PEELE, GBOROB (1668 P-1697 dra- 
matist, born about 1558, bslo^ to a 
family supposed to have been of Pevonshire 
origin, llis father, .Tames Peels, was a citi- 
zen and salt er of London, and for maiw yean 
hold tho ollicB of clerk of Ohrist’a Hoapital 
(of. Slate l^apera, Dom. Eliz. Addenii, 
xxiii. 28). At the same time he taught and 
wrote on book-keeping, and it is clauned for 
him that he was tho first to iutroducs tte 
Italian systehi into this countiy. But it is 
improbable that he had a knowledge of 
Italian, llis earliest publication was ‘The 
maner and.fourmo how to kepe a perfecte 
roconyng, after the order of ths moate 
worthio aild notable accompte, of Bsbituur 
and Oreditour, set H'oorthe in certain tables, 
with a doolai’iicion thereunto belongyng^, vene 
easio to he learned, and also profitabla nor 
onoly vnto snche that trade in ths facte of 
Marchaundise, hut also vnto any other estate, 
that will learne the same,’ London, 1568, 
dedicated to Sir William DenzeU, knt., t«a- 
BUi'or of the queen’s majesty’s wards, and 
governor of the company 01 Merchant Ad- 
venturers. Sixteen years later Pesle repuh- 
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liahed the work, enlarged fourfold, as 'The 
Wthewaye to perfeotues in th’ aocomptes of 
Debitour and Oreditour: in manner of a 
Dialogue, very pleasaunte and proffitable for 
jrarenauntes and all other that minde to 
fequente the same : once agayne set forth 
and veiy much enlarged,' London, 16 Aug. 
1669. editions are in the British 

George was a 'free soiiolar’ at Christ’s 
Hospim at all events from 1606 to 1670 
pp. xiii-siv). In March 1671 he 
entered at Broadgatea Hall, now Pembroke 
College, Orford; but from 1674 to 1679 he 
was a member of Christ Ghiuch, whence he 
graduatedB.A. 1677, and M.A. 1679. Wood 
rtates that at the university Peele was es- 
teemed a noted poet, and it is supposed that 
while at Oxford he wrote his 'Tale of Troy,’ 
which he deecrihed in the first impression of 
1689 aa ' an old poem of mine own.’ During 
ius residence in the university he also trans- 
lated one the Euripidenn ‘Iphigenins.’ 
The performance of this tragedy wos cele- 
brated in two Latin poems by Dr. William 
Gager [q. v.] of Christ Church j and in one 
of mese the writer alludes to the social 
gaieties, twether with the academical suc- 
cesses, of Peele's Oxford career. 

The gaieties Peele appears to have con- 
tinned after leaving Oxford for London 5 for 
on 19 Sept. 1679 the governors of Christ'a 
Hospital, who had contributed 61, to his B. A. 
fees, hound over his father to * discharge his 
bouse ’ before Michaelmas ‘ of his son Qeorgo 
Feels, and all otW his household ’ (includ- 
ing apparently a younger sou James) ‘ which 
have been chargeable to Mm ’ (court-book 
entries, an. BPLLnit, p. xv). 

Tamed out of the piecincte of the hos- 
pital, Peele seems to have embarked on a 
career of work and dissipation. Hereturnod 
to Oxford in June 1683 to aid in the produc- 
tion of Qager’e comedy ' Rivales ’ and tragedy 
’Dido.’ He was then married, and had oc- 
quiied some land in his wife’s right, but hod 
not otherwise attained Tespectability. His 
earliest known play, ' The Arraignment of 
Paris,’ was, os Mr. Fleay shows, acted before 
1584, and, in all probability, early in 1681. 
Hie & 8 t pageant bears date 1686, 

There seems suifioient proof that he was a 
successfal player as well as a playwright, 
Fieay {Englieh Drama, ii. 134) oondudos 
that Peele left the lord admiral’s company 
of players (Hrarsiiowii) and joined the 
qneen’a men in 1689 (the document re- 
presenting him os in that year a sharer in 
the Blackfriars Theatre is discredited). In 
the ' Jeets’ (v. infra) he is said to have an- 
nounced a theatrical performance at Bristol; 


but he not have meant to take port in 
it himself In a supplementary ‘Jest’ he 
and John Singer [q. v.J, a well-known actor, 
are said to have ‘ ofttimes ’ played at Cam- 
bridge j hut this anecdote dates from the time 
of CWles I. Ha doubtless added to Ms in- 
come by addressing for payment literary 
tributes to private patrons. Verses of his in 
praise of Thomas Watson appeared in 1682 
with that poet’s 'Ehatompatuia’ (Btolbit, 
ii. 869). The Earl of Northumbemnd, the 
' Mescenas ’ of the ‘ Honour of the Garter,’ 
seems to have presented him with a fee of SI. 

Peele’s wanton mode of life involved Mm 
in endless anxieties. He may indeed ha held 
innoo^t of part, or possibly of the whole, of 
the discreditable escapades detailed in the 
'Merry conceited Jests of George Peele, 
sometime a Student in Oxford,’ which was 
entered in the ‘ Stationers’ Registers’ m 1606, 
and of which the earliest known edition ap- 
peared in 1607, nine years or more after Me 
death. The only extant copy is in the library 
of Mr. W. Cliriatie-Millor of Britwell Court, 
Buckiimhamshire. Later editions were issued 
about 1020, and in 1027, 1667, and 1671. 
Like other publications of the sort, this is 
largely a ric/iaujj^i of earlier collections of 
faoetiiB (the edition of ’027 is reprinted by 
Dyce, and by Mr. BuHbm. rol. ii.) But suspi- 
ciously personal touches occur occasionally. 
He states that he resided on the Bankside, 
and describes his voice os ' more woman than 
man ; ’ and mention is made of his wife and 
of a ten-yoar-old daughter. One of ‘ Peele’s 
Jests’ was dramatised in the comedy of the 
‘ Puritan, or the Widow of Watling Street,' 
1007, ludicrously misattributed to Shake- 
speare ; the hero, George Pyeboard, is sup- 
posed to be Peele (‘ peel ’ •• a bakfr’s board 
for shoving pies in and out of the oven). 
Collier and Pleay conjecture that Peele was 
also portrayed as the 'humorous George’ of 
the prologue to ' Wily Beguiled’ (first known 
to have been printed in 1600, but.jrobably 
of much earlier date in its original version). 

Robert Greene appealed at me close of lus 
‘ Groatsworth of Wit’ to Peele os one driven, 
like the writer himself, ‘ to extreme shifts ’ 
to avoid a life of vice. In Dekker’a tract, ‘ A 
Knight's Conjuring,' 1607, he is represented 
as aboon companion of Marlowe and Greene, 
Peele paid a qeautifnl tribute to the dead 
Marlowe in the ‘ Honour of the Garter ! 
(U. 60-8) ( and Nash eulogised Peele^ as ' the 
chief suMorter of pleasance now livingj the 
Atlas ofpoetry, and primus verhorum artifex’ 
(‘Address’ prefixed toGaantni’s Msmfhon, 
1687). ' Peele took no prominent part m the 
many controversies in wMch his associates 
were engaged ; although in the ' Old Wives’ 
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Tale ’ ho cites in ridicule a hexameter from 
tho poem of Gabriel Ilarvey [q. v.], vrhiol 
was satirised by Nash in the coarse of his 
lierco contest with Ilarvoy [see Nastt 
Thomas, 1607-1601]. 

In May 1691, when Queen Elizabeth 
Tisited Lord Burghleys sent of Theobal^, 
Peele was employed to compose certain 
speeches addressed to the queen which deftly 
excused the absence of ^o master of the 
house. In January 1600 he eont his ‘ Tale 
of Tvaj ’ to tho great lord treasurer through 
a ‘ simple messenger ,’ ' his oldest daughter, 
necessity’s servant.’ His lyrics were popular 
in literary circles, and were included in the 
chief anthologies of tho day (' Tho Phoenbe 
N'eat,'1698; ‘England’s Ilelieon ' and ‘Eng- 
land’s Parnassus/ 1600 ; ‘ flclvidern, or the 
Gordon of tho Muses,’ 1010). The dote of 
his death is unlmown. In 1698 Francis 
Mi'voa, in his ‘Paliadis Tamia, Wit’s Trea- 
sury,’ mentions him as having diod of a 
loathsome disease. Samuel Howlands, in his 
lines on ‘ The Letting of Humour’s Blood 
in the Head-vein,’ 1000, on the virtues of 
charnioo, seems to allude to his death, as 
well as to tho dentils of G rcono and Marlowe 
(see WABTOit, Hilt, of MugluJi Foeiru, od. 
W. C. IlazliU, 1871, iv. 418. A I'orgcd 
letter, dated 1000, ftoin Peele to Marlowo, 
cited by Dyce, p. 827 was iirsl printed in 
BnUKiiNUOUT, Jiiojir. Lit. p. 404). 

Peelo’s works fall under the tliroo divisions 
of (i) plays, (ii) pageants, and (Hi) ‘grntuln^ 
toiy ’ and miscellaneous verso. 

T. PiiAYB.— 1. ‘The Arraignment of Paris’ 
was presented to tho queen by I he chapel 
children, probably in 1081 (see Eldat, JEiiff- 
tish Drama, i. 162), and certainly before 
1581, when it was anonymously printed. 
Copies are in the British MTusoum and in tho 
Capell oolleotion at Trinity OoUego, Cam- 
bridge. Peelo’s authorship is attested by 
Hash. 'The idea of this pioco— the trial by 
Diana, with whom Quoen Elizabeth is easily 
identified, of Paris for error of judgment in 
giving the apple to Vonus— was apparently 
original, though possibly tho nucleus may bo 
traceable to Gascoigne (see F. E. Schelling 
in Modem Language Notes, Baltimore, April 
1893). Malone conjectures that Sponsor is 
tho Colin of this piny, and that Sponsor re- 
torted wonPeole under the name of Palin in 
' Colin Clout’s OomoIIomoAgain’(ll. 802-8). 
Poele’s diction is fearlessly atlbotod, and the 
versiOcation various and versatile. There is 
little blank verso, as compared with the 
rhymed linos. Some of tho lyrics became 
popular, and one of them ('Fair and Fair,' 
&o.) is singdod out for oulogy by Charles 
Lamb. 2. ‘The Famous Ohroniole of King 


Edward I, surnamed EdwardT^Z^^ 
&o., &o., printed 1693, may have 
two or throe years earlier (the artnmipn w 
Fluav, LnglUh Drama, \i. 16^^“*!“ 
strong). This production—a chronidB 

lory marks a phase of the transition tZ. 


tho historical morality of the type of bZ 
‘Kynge Johan’ to the national histoS 
tragedy of Shakespeare and Marlowe. PeeW. 
play, although in its spirited openinv 
elsewhere it is dramatically effective Z 
displays its author’s classical and Ital^ 
reading, possesses little poetical merit ^ 
farcical scones are calculated to make the 
judicious grieve; niid its more serious portioi! 
mostly adapted from Holinshed, reoklesslT 
ombodioH lying scandal about the good Queei 
Eleanor, ‘ nseimilatod ’ by Peele from a balhd 
(for which see Droo, pp. 373-4) launchedin 
the later fudor spirit against a princess of 
Castilian birth, (hpiaa of tho first editioa 
are in the British Museum, Bodleian Library 
and tho collection of Mr. Lockft NTjimj J n ’ 
at Rowfant. The second edition was id 
in 1699, and ie to ho found in tbs British 
Mneonm, and in the libraries of Mr. Hath 
and Mr. Loeker-Lampson. 3. ‘ The Battb of 
Alcazar,’ printed in 1604, was in all proba- 
bility acted before the spring of 1689 (ef. 
PnitTiB, X'hreioefl, &o.) It was assigned to 
Peoloin ‘ England’s Pai’nassus ’ (1600), and 
the internal evidence is conclusive (see Bum 
and L/sumubtiiut). ‘ The Batideof Aicoisr' 
is the play mentioned by IlenslowBas'Muly 
Mulooco,’ tho name of one of its cbono- 
tors, on 29 Feb. 1602, and later {Duay, 
od. Collier, p. 21, ot al.) The conduct oi 
its action is vigorous, and it haa flights of 
exuberantly virile rhetoric which fit it h 
comparison with Marlowe’s ‘Tamberkme.’ 
But the play is more clumsily constructed. 
A presenter introduces each act, and tbsm 
is 11 series of dumh-shows (cf. Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson's note, ap. Bulluit, i. 211 saq.) 
Copies of this, the least rare of Peele's «a- 
matic works, ore in tho British Musoun, 
and at Britwell, Rowfant, and elsowbeTs. 
4. ‘ Tho Old Wives’ Tale,’ printed in 1695,13 
hold by I'Tony (English Drama, ii. 154-6) to 
rave been acted five years earlier, by way ot 
retort to Gabriel Harvey’s attack upon 
lyly. Tho latter, dated 6 Nov. 1689, wss 
not published till 1693. The theory appeals 
;o rest on tho very slender feet that one 
lexamotoT is quoted in the play ftom 
Harvey’s ‘Encomium Lauri’in mo'Tbtm 
Proper and Familiar Letters ’ (1680). This 
romantic interlude, or farce, is pervaded, 
more parfcioularly in its mduotion, _hy on 
irresistible flood of high spirits, whioli, on 
ihe stage as elsewhere, covers a mulfetiide 
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T'^ggnse. The plot was inrlohted to 
Ariosto, as '^'6^1 “ probably direct^ to 
^uleius, and other olas&ioal sources. In its 
^ it conveyed eugg-estions to Milton 
acquaintance with Peele's writings 
iSraL included ‘Edward I’) when 
Soaingthe materials for ‘Oomua.’ The 
oalv flopie’ known are in the British Museum 
and at Bridgwater House. 6. ‘ The Love of 
vjjg David and Fair Bothaabe, witli the 
of Absalon,’ was not printed till 
1(109. Copies are in the British Museum, 
BtBritweU and Rowfont, end in the Huth 
collection. The date of its composition re- 
mains uncertain, elthou^th Eleay {mgVth 
Drama, ii. 163-4) considers it an allegory 
of the state of affairs which led to the exe- 
cution of Mary Queen of Scots in 1687. Tt 
appears to have been reproduced in 1602 
(^siowc, JDih/T/, p. 241; cf. Fi,i]v.t,u. a.) 
In construction it is of the chronicle history 
type. Its original text is the Old Testament, 
to which Peele is supposed to havo resorted 
in order to disarm the existing prejudices 

T iinst stage-plays. Possibly he made use 
soma uns own mystery or early religious 
play. The diction is generally ploasing, and 
the verse, if rather monotonous, is fluent, 
and rises to impressiveness iu a few florid 
passages. The piece lacks dramatic charac- 
terisation and eltiaot. 

Besides the above, Peole wrote t 6. ‘ Tho 
Hunting of Cupid,’ a lost pastoral drama 
licensed 36 JuV 1691 (see Aunnii, Stationers’ 
Segisters, ii. 278), which, from a manuscript 
statement by Drummond of Hawthornden, 
seen by Dree, appears to have been printed 
lAe 1607 (see the fragments chiefly lyrical, 
puttoMtherhy Dyoo, pp. 608-4). 

Henaeflirther been credited on inadequate 
evidence with the authorshipof ‘Bir Olyomon 
and Slir Olomydes,’ 1699. The external evi- 
dence— a manuscript note in a very old hand 
on the title-page of a copy of this ploy — ^is 
trifling. The Imt of parallel phrases (rather 
than parallel passages) in plays certainly by 
Peele compiled Iw Lesmmeiriiirb is uncon- 
vinmng; and, on the whole, Fleay and Bullen 
(Symonds declines to offer an opinion) mav 
Ds followed in their refusal to burden Feems 
reputation with the authorship. Peele has 
also been credited with ‘ The Life and Death 
of JadkStrawa,’ 1693, portions of the ‘Fu'st 
and Second Parts of Henry VI,’ ' The Trouble- 
some Heign of King John’ (printed iu 1691), 
‘ The Wisdom of Dooi or Doddipoll ’ (printed 
in 1600), and ‘ Alphonsus, Emperor of Ger- 
many ’ (published as Chapman’s in 1064) . In 
'Wily Beguiled,' first known to have been 
printed in 1606, he may possibly have had 
a hand, 

TOt. XV. 


n, Paohauts, &o. — 1. ‘The Device of the 
P^eaut homo before Woolston Dixie, Mayor 
[ofljondon], 29 October 1686’ ; printed in 
1686. Tho only copy known is in the Bod- 
leian Library. This is the first lord mayor's 
pageant of which a printed text is known to 
exist (see Faibholt, Lord Mayor/ Pageants, 
Percy Society’s puhl. 1813, pt. i, pp. 24-6). 
2. ‘ Descensus Astresoe,’ writ ten for the 
mayoral solemnity of Sir William Webbe, 
29 Oct. 1591. While Astrosa is the queen. 
Superstition appears as a friar, and Ignorance 
os amonk (i6. pp. 27-9). The only copy known 
is in the Guiluhall Library. 3. ‘Speeches to 
Queen Elisabeth at Theobalds,' composed for 
an entertainment devised for the queen's visit 
in 1691 to Lord Burghley’scoiintry seat. Of 
the three ‘ Speeches,’ the first was in part 
printed by Collier in his ‘ History of English 
Dramatic Poetry,’ 1831 (see new edit, 1879, 
i. 276-6) ; the second and third afterwards 
came into his hands, and were printed by 
Dyoe, and afterwards by Mr. Bullen, 

‘ni. MlSOULTiANHOTJS WBTTINaS. — 1. ‘ A 
Farewell, &c., to Sir John Norris and Sir 
Frauois Drake, ICnigbts, and all their brave 
Mid resolute Followers,’ 1689, in spirited 
blank verse. Tbe only copies known are in 
&e British Museum and at Britwell. 2. ‘The 
Beginnings, Accidents, and End of the Fall 
of Troy.’ This piece was first published 
with the ‘ Farewell ' in 1689. An edition, 
printed apparently from a revised copy, ap- 
peared in 1004 as a thumb-book, measuring 
IJ inch by 1 inch, and having two lines 
only on a page. A copy, believed to be 
unique, was sold by Messrs, Sotbeby & Oo. 
in 1884. Tbe reference in this short and com- 
monplace epical version, in rhymed couplets, 
of the Trojan story to the episode of Tcoilus 
and Ci'ossida may conceivably have suggested 
to Shakespeare a full dramatic ti’eatmant of 
the theme (1609). 8. ‘An Ecl^ue Gratu- 
latorvj entitled : " To the Itight Honourable 
and Banowned Shepherd of Albion’s Arca- 
dia, Robert, Baii of Esse.x, for his Welcome 
into England from Portugal," ’ 1689 ; a ‘pas- 
toral’ in rhymed cuntrams — ’as full of ar- 
chaisms as is the ' Shepherds’ Calendar.’ The 
only copy known is now in tho Bodleian 
Library. 4. ‘ Polyhymnia ; describing the 
immediate Triumph at Tilt before Her 
Majesty on the 17th of November last past, 
&c. ; with Sir Henry Lea’s Resignation ot 
Honour at Tilt to HerMiyeaty,attd received 
by the Right Hon. the Earl of Cumberland,’ 
1690, in flowing blank verse. An accoimt 
of the proceedings celebrated is in Segaifs 
‘ Honour, Military and Civil,' 1602. 6. ‘ The 
Honour of tbe Garter, dimlayed in a Poem 
Qiatulatory, entitled : “ To the worthy and 

AX 





riiiiiter'i Ohonis Vatum (Add. MS. 24491). 
0 . 888 Bntieh Bibliographer, ii. 344, 373, 623, 
Ty. . Athens Oxon. ed. Blies. i. 430 ; 
ffiiitffl's History of English Poetry (1871), ir 
397 • Arheds Stationers’ Register, i. 301, 
Tanier’s Bibliotheca, p. 687.] B. B. 

PEEB, "WILLIAM (d. 1713), actor, owes 
the suiviyalof Hs name to a humorous men- 
tion of his career by Steele in the ‘ Guai'dian,’ 
Ko 82. He IB declared to have been an actor 
^^tthe Restoration, and to have taken ‘ liisthea- 
irlcaldegree under Betterton, Kynnston, and 
Eanis.’ No mention of him is traceahle in 
early theatrical records, and Genest only 
nueteswhstis said by Steele. Heissaidlohave 
Qiatinguiahed himself pai'tionlarly in two 
chawcteis, which no man ever could touch 
but himseft.' One was the speaker of the 
pirogue to the play introduced into ‘ Hom- 
k.' This preface he spoke 'with such an 
ait as represented that he woe an actor, and 
with sum an inforior manner as only acting 
aa actor, as made the others on the stage 
appear real great persons, and not repiesen- 
tatiies. This was a nicety in acting that 
none but most subtle player could so 
muik as oonceire.’ Ilia delivery of the three 
lines assigned him won iinivetsal applause. 
Its second part was the Apothecary m the 
'Oaius Marius’ of Otway, an adaptation of 
'Romsoaud Juliet,’ Hrst plnyied nt Dorset 
Garien m 1680. When Marius demanded 
the poison 'Peer at length consented in the 
most lamentable tone imaginable, delivered 
the poison like a man reduced to the dtiuli- 
iag of it himself, and said ; 

Hy poverty, hut not my will oousents ; 

Take tbis and drink it off, the work is dono,' 

Steele continues: 'It was an odd excellence, 
sad a very particular ciroomstance this of 
Peer's, that his whole action of life depended 
upon peaking five lines better than any man 
elsB in the world.’ No other parts were ap- 
parently asmgned him, and the monagemont 
of tie 'Theatre Royal (Driiry^Laue) gave him 
thepost of property man, The easy citcum- 
stances thus induced made him grow fat 
and BO disqualify himself for his wealiical 
parts. This, it is hinted, shortened hie life, 
which dosed near his seventieth year, pre- 
samabiy about June 1718. Steele then gives 
a list M tb properties Peer left bdiind aim, 
bdudng items such as 8d. for 'pomatum and 
Tsmulion to grease tbe face of the stuttering 
cook, id. for blood in Macbeth, Sd. for raisins 
and aknonds for a witch's bomiuet,’ &a, 

[dhalmeta’s British Ea^iyists, 1802, xvii. 140- 
160; Graebt'a Aeoonnu of the English Rlage, li. 

j.K. 


PEEEIS, WILLIAM (/, 1520), family 
chrouicler, wub a clerk in holy oraers and 
secretary to Henry Algernon Percy, fifth 
earl of Northumberland [q. v.l He wrote 
in Englisli verse a ' Metrical Chronicle ’ 
of the Percys from the Conquest down- 
wards. It commences ' here beginneth the 
Prologue of this little treaties Mowinge 
w"'' is y' dis-cent of the Lord Percies made 
... by me W” Peeris, olerko and priest, 
secretary to Ike R* noble Eorlllany the "V'O 
Earl of Northumberland.’ According to De 
Fonblanque, who quotes copiously from it, 
it is full of inaccmacies j the original manu- 
script is now among the Royal MSS. in the 
British Museum Library (iS D ii) (Oasibi, 
Cat,^. 283), but a copy is also extant among 
the Dodsworth MSS, in the Bodleian (Bnit- 
HAiin, Gat. Cod. No. 4192), which the Rev, 
John Besloy, vicar of Long Benton, printed 
at Newcastle in 1845. Ritson also attributes 
to Peeris some proverbs in verse wMch 
adorned the walla of tbee apartments in 
Wressell Castle, Yorkshire, and have bsen 

i rinted m the ‘ Antiquarian Repertory,’ ed, 
808, tv, SS2, j;o. A manuacript copy is 
among the Royal MSS, in the British Mu- 
seum. 

['Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p, 687; Eitson’s 
Biul. Poet. pp. *296-7; De Fonblanque'a Annals 
of the Rouse of Percy, i. 4-6. &e. ; printed copy 
of Pearis'e Work in Brit. Mus. Libr. 1845.] 

A. P. P. 

PEERS, RICHARD (1646-1690UraiiB- 
lator and author, the son of Richard Peers of 
Lisburn, co, Antrim, was bom there in 1646. 
His father, a poor tanner, apprenticed him to 
his own trade. Peers, hirwever, ran away to 
Bristol, whence an unde sent him to a school 
in Oarmartheiishlre. It is stated on doubtful 
authority that the master woe Jotemy Taylor, 
andthatl^T^lot’sintercessionPeersbecanie 
a scholar at "Westminster under Busby, He 
matriculated from Ohi'ist Church, Oxfor^ on 
22 July 1664, aged 19, was elected student 
in 1665, and graduated B.A. in 1668, M,A, 
in 1071. As an undergraduate he elied out 
his scanty living by 'doing the exercises 
of idle BcholaiB.’ In 1670 tlie delegates of 
the nniveaity press bought of Wood for 
1001. his comploled ‘ILBtmw and Anti- 
quities,’ wirii a view to publishing a Latin 
translatinn. The work was untrusW to Dr. 
PeU of Christ Ohuvoh, who employed Peers 
to execute it, Wood says that Peers was no 
Latin scholar when he took up the transla- 
tion, and ftaqusnt alterations had at first to 
he made in Ms rendering. In a year, how- 
ever, he translated to tlm end of 1298, and 
' at length, by hie great diligenoe and obser- 
vation overcoming the difficulties, hecame u 
xx2 
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coiupleai master of tlie Lalia tongue, and 
what ho did was excellent,’ Peers and Fell, 
howeror, took many liberties with the ori- 
giiioL much to Wood’s aiinoyanoe, and 
Wood consequently always treated Peers 
with conleinpt. He calls him ‘ a rogue ’ and 
‘a sullen, dogged, clownish, and perverse 
fellow;’ speaks of his ’ low. drunken com- 
pany,’ and accuses him or forsaking his 
bLudies, marrying a wife, and enjoying the 
goods of the world. The Latin version of 
the 'History and Antiquitios ' was published 
in 1074, Oxford, folio. 

On 18 Sept. 1076 Peers was elected esquire 
bedell of arts as a reward for his translation; 
‘ I was absontj' writes Wood, ‘ else he sliould 
not have carried it.’ Lator on he became 
esquire bedell of physio, and on 0 J uly 1088 
was licensed to practise medicine ; he is said 
to have quiiliiied himself for medicine, fear- 
ing James T1 would expel him from hia eiu- 
dontship of Christ Ohurdh and leave liim 
destitute. Ho was not present in his oapa- 
oily of senior bedell at the reception of the 
king in September 1087, beeausp, says Wood, 
‘ being fat and wioldy, be could not ride or 
walk as others could.’ He died at his rcai- 
denco at Holy well, near Oxford, on Monday, 
11 Aug. 1600, about 8 or 0 A.M., aml was 
buried in St. Aldnto’s Church, in tlio middle 
oiblu of which is a flat sLoup to hia nimnory, 
Jlusidtis his translation of Wood’s ‘ History 
and Antiquitips,' Poors compiled tho first 
catalogue of Oxford gmduatos, entitlod 'A 
Catalogue of Cradunts in Divinity, Law, and 
Physiols; and of all Masters of Arts and 
Doctors of Music who have regularly pro- 
ceeded or boon created in the University of 
Oxford ; between tho 10th of Oct oher l(iCS) 
and Uio 14th of July 1688^’ Oxford. 1089, 
8vo; many subsequent editions, witli 00a- 
tinuatiaiiB, have been published, Feors also 
wrote 'p’our small copies of Versos onSiuidry 
Occasions,’ Oxford, 1007, 4lo, and ‘The De- 
scription of the Suveutoeii Provinces of the 
Low Countries or Notherlauds,’Oxfard, 1083, 
ibl.fWhicliis tho fourth rolumoof tlic ‘J’hig^ 
liah Atlos ’ published by Moses Pitt. [q. v,] 
The latter is a substantial compilation, con- 
taining S44 largo doublo-ooluiun folio pages, 
llo translated into Hnglish the life of Alci- 
biades in 'Lives of lllustriouB Men,’ from 
the Latin of Ooriiolius Nopos, Oxford, 1 084, 
8vo, and contiibutod a set of verses to the 
Oxford collection on tho death of tho Duke 
of Albemarle. Wood also attributes to him 
‘A Poem in Vindication of the late Public 
Proceedings, by Way of a Dialogue bo- 
tweou a High Tory and a Trimmor,’ folio, 
no date. 1 

By his wife, who was on Oxford lady, 


Peers had a son, ] 

who was horn in the parish” 

Oxford, on 16 July 1086, maSeXed 5 
Ti-inity Collogo, Oxford, L 3™l7oi 
electea schofar in 1703, gmduated Vf 
1705 and M.A. 1708. l^o^ t mi 
lie was -near of Hartley-Wintnev Tr. 
shire, and of Pavingdon, BerwL f J" 
1711’till hia death there on 
He was ^thor of: 1. ‘ Tho Character of m 
Honest Diasoiitor,’ Srd edit. Oxford. 17iT 
8vo ; another edition was published m 171a 
nnd it called fortli two letters from an 
mouB clergyman, publishedia 1718and irf 
Md a reply by Thomas Moore, entitled "Thf 


1718, flVo. 2. 'Tho Great Tmitof""''; 
London, 1781, 8yo. S. 'A Comp Jon 
the Aged, of which the fourteenth editha 
was published by the Society forPromotiair 
Clinetian Knowledge in 1823. ° 

|Woi^ in Brit. Mus. Libr ; Cat. BodUiaa 
Li hr. ; Wood s Athonai, ed. Bliaa, h. 199 260- 
201, Pasli, ii. 301, 308, and Life aiidTiin'e> el 
Clark, passim; Ifoarne’s Collootanea, ii 83.' 
flntoVs preface to the Hist, and Antio. oiW 
178(1 ; Poshall’s Oxford, p. 16; List rf Queen's 
Hcholars, p. ICO ; Foster's Alumni Oion. 1690. 
1714 ; Wiiro’s Imland, ii. 20fi-e.] A. F. P. 

PEBBSOH or PIERSOH, ANDOT 
(d. 160^, divine, graduated B.A, fe® 
Oorpus Ohrisli Oolli'go, Cambridge, in 1640- 
Ifidl or 1642, and M.A. in 1644 or l(i46fcf. 
Oooj*39K, Antena Cantabr. ii.l7S; Masiot, 
C. C, C, pp» 354-5), Soon after 
graduating B.A. ho was elected fellow of his 
college ; lor o time he was bursar, and laid 
out and riant od with fruit trees the fellows’ 
garden (Wiujs, ArcMteotural ^toiy nf 
Cavtbviilge, i, 262, 201). In 1660-lhe served 
as _ proctor, and was also auditor of the 
Trinity chest. lie vacatsd his fellowsliip 
about 1662, and sooms to hare accepted 
some euro in Cambridge, from which he was 
ojectud on 8 Uot. 1663 for continuing to ad- 
min inter tho communion in the form used 
under Edward VI. On Parker's election ns 
archbishop he made Peerson his chaplain, 
almoner, and master of faculties, chose hiu 
to preach a surmon at tlie consecration on 
21 Jon, 1559-60 of five bishops, bestowed 
uiion him tho livings of Brnstod, Wrotham, 
and Ohiddingstono in Kent, and, on the death 
of JohnBale[q. v.jiul 66S,8ecurodhiBeleotim 
to tho eleventh probendal stall in Oantfflhmy 
Oatliedrnl ; ho also recommended him for 
tho provostship of Eton in 1661, but without 
success. In 1662-8 Peerson sat in convo- 
cation as proctor for the clergy of the ^o- 
oeso of Llandaff, subscribed the articles thm 
agreed upon, and voted against the su 
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articles for aljolishing certain rites and cere- 
monies, Peeraon took part in preparing for 
DtBSS the ‘Bishops’ Bible,’ and revised the 
translation of Leviticus, Numbers, Job, and 
Proverbs {Parker Corresp. p. 366 ».) Tanner 
doubtfully attributes to him Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, Job, and Proverbs. In 1609 
he was one of two commissioners to visit 
the diocese of Oanterbniy, and on 4 Jan. 
1570-1 had a license for non-residence. 
In September 1678 he entertained Burgh- 
ley at hie ‘fine house,' as Parker called 
at Canterbury ; the archbishop named 
Pm'son one of his executors on Us death in 
1676, and bequeathed him a gilt cup, the 
inft of Elizabeth. On 30 June 1680 ho was 
presented to the living of Hardres, Kent, but 
resigned it in 1682 j on 1 Sept. 1680 ho ra- 
ceh^d the living of Harhledown, Kent. He 
died early in November 1 694^ having mar- 
ried at ^eldwieh, on Id April 1682, Sarah 
Sampson, widow; but he must have had a 
previous wife, as in his will ho mentions 
his son, Andrew Peeraon, and daughtor-in- 
law, Joan, and their children (HitSTrn, 
iv. 492). 

[Cooper's Athen® Oantabr. ii. 178 j Strype's 
Woils, Index, passim ; Porker Corresp. (Porker 
Soe.),pp. Ifl7 ». 336 /J . 4 12, iti J Burnet’s BfiatBa- 
fatwatioa.iii. 428 ; M.istorb’sIIiet. CorpnsObristi 
Coll., ed. Limb, pp 328, 834, 364-6 ; Husted’s 
Kent, i. 381, 407, Ii. 248, hi. 683, 736, iv. 492, 
620; Cowpei’’8 Oiintorbiiry JWiirringe Licenses, 
Ibt set. col. 320 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit,-Uib. p. 
687; ho Neva's Piibti, i. 80.] A. P. P. 

PBBESON, PIEESON, or PEAESON, 
MAETIN (1690 P-1061 P), musical composer, 
was born probably about 1690 at Marcb, 
Cambridgewre. He graduated Mus. Boo. 
fromLiucoln Gollego, Oxford, in 1813. EuUte 
Greville, first lord Brooke [q. v.], was hie ear- 
liest pateoa. In 1804 he wrote music for tho 
song, ‘ See, oh see, who here is come a/-may- 
ing’ (Primes ilfiutc/ce) inBen Jonaon'e ‘Pe- 
nates,’ with which the king and queen 
were entertained on May-day at llighgate. 
Peerson oftorwards beoame master of the 
choristers at St. Paul’s Oathedral ‘when 
JohuTomlrine was organist thcre’(f£AWBiirs), 
i.e. between 1617 and 1830 (Paim Eisubb) ; 
hut no record of his appointniont appears be- 
fore 1688. In that year the buildings around 
St. Paul’s were condomned to destruction 
praliminory to i he repairing of the catlicdinl, 
and Paerson’s ‘ 'emolishea' or threatoned 
house was the subiect of several orders and 
counter-orders, ihe oommissioners finally 
purchased &r 2401. (and a certain rent) 
Pailridge’s house, which was port of the 
retticanons’ college, and large enough for 
Pearson and hia hoys. 


Peerson died between 26 Dec. 1660 and 
17 Jan 1660-1, and was to ha buried in St. 
Faith’s Ohurch, under St. Paul’s. He was 
twics married. Among his legacies he left 
1001 to tho poor of Aluroh, for the pm'ohase 
of freehold land of the yearly value of 41. 
or 61, the proceeds to ho distributed every 
Sunday in twopenny loaves, to eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, or twelve poor ^rsons. He held 
property in the parishes of St. Q-iles’s-in-the 
Fields and Walthamstow, Essex. 

He published ; 1. Three sacred songs, in 
four and five parts, in Leighton’s ' lenrcs 
and Lamentations,’ 1614. 2. ‘ Private Mu- 
sicke, or the First Books of Ayres and Dia- 
logues, contayning songs of 4, 6, and 6 
parts; of severnlf sortes, ond being verse 
and chorus, is fit for voyces and viols. And 
for wont of Viols they may he performed to 
either Virginal or Lute, where tue proficient 
can play upon the G-round, or, for a shift, to 
thu Bass Viol elone. All made and composed 
according to the rules of art.’ They were 
dedicated to ‘ the right vertuous, beauteous, 
and accomplished Gentlewomen, Alistris 
Mary Holder, daughter to the worshipful 
01c[ment] Holder, prebend residenciory of 
the collegiate church of Southwell' (probably 
sister to the musical canon, William Holder 
[q.v.], of St. Paul’s); ‘and Mietris Sara 
Hart, daughter of the worshipM John Hart 
of London, esq.,’ 1620. A copy of this work, 
perhaps the rarest set of part-songs by an 
English composer,’ is in the Douce collec- 
tion in tho Bodleian Library (Eimbault), 
8. ‘ Moottette (moaning madrigals], or grave 
Chamber Musiqne, contayning songs of 6 
ports of severnu sortes, some i'ul, and some 
verse and chorus ; hut all fit for voyces and 
viols, with on organ part ; which lor want 
of organs may he penormed on Virginals, 
Base-lute, Bondora, or Irish Sarpe. Also a 
mourning song of 6 parts for the death of Sir 
Fulke Qrevii . . . Lord Brooke . , . composed 
according to the rules of art,' 1680. The 
dedication was made to Eohert, second lord 
Brooke. Oliffotd’s ‘Divine Anthems’ in- 
cludes tho words of Pearson’s ‘ I will magnify 
Thee ' ond ‘ Blow the Trumpet.’ 

lu mauuscript are the following : SLx fan- 
tazias and seven almaines, a 6, Brit, Mus, 
Addit MSS. 17780-92 ; part-songs, including 
0 Arahollo ’ (t6. 29872 and 20 127) ; Four 

E ieces in the virginal book, Fitzwilliam 
Ittsoum, Cambridge [ service and mottetts 
in Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

Some linos by Peerson in praise of tho 
book are printed in Bavenscroft’s ‘Discourse 
on Music,’ 1614. 

[Hawkins’s History, p. 671 : Grove’s Diet, of 
Music, ii, 888 ; Wood's Fasti, i, 361 ; will re- 
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gistoi'od P. 0. 0., Groy, f. 9; Slato Piipoi's, 
OhiU'lcH J, JDoiu. vol. CDxxxvi. No. 17. P.iyno 
PiBlirr’s Tombs in Sfc. Paul’s, p. 79 , Profaoos Lo 
Peorson’s publications.] L. M. M. 

PEETBES, QETiAED {JL 1C82-1692), 
autlior,wns cducalorl at Westminster School, 
^vhenoe he was elected scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1682; he matriculated 
oil IS Oct. in that year, graduated B.A. in 
1 686-7, and M.A. in J 690. In 1687 ho was 
Reeled to a fellowship ofTrinity, but vacated 
it between 1602 and 1696. lie has Creole 
verses in ihc university collection on the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney {Acad Cnntabr. 
Laohryma, p. 721, and was proliiibiy the 
author of : 1. ‘ Ijibellus do Momoria verissi- 
niaque bene i-ecordoiidi seiciitift. Aulhoro 
G. P. Onnlabrigionso. Hue acccssil mns- 
dom Adinonitinncula ad A. Dis-oonum \jn'd] 
de Artiiloiosoo Meinorim, quern publico pro- 
fit etur, vnuitato,’ London, 1681, ]irinted by 
Eobert Waldogravo and dedicated to John 
VoHior. 2. * AntidicsonuRonjiiHdain Oanliv- 
hrigiousis G, P. Accessit I'lbullns in quo 
diluoide oxpliontur irapia Dicsoni Artifleinsa 
Mojnorin,' London (by Ili'ury Jlidleton for 
JohnIlaTriBon), 1681, 12)110. It is dedicated 
to Tiiomas Hioufet Ql. v.] Copies of lioth 
worlis aro in iho British hlusoum Library. 

[Wprits in Brit ITus, Libr. ; Aond. Civnliibc. 
LucbrymcD, London, 1687, ‘Ito, p. 72; Amch’s 
Typogr. Anliq. cd. Ilcrborl, p. IHl; Colo's 
MSS. xlv. 237, 300 ; Ooopor’s Atbaiim Oantnbr. 
il. 178-0 ; List of Qnoon’s Si'bolors, p. 67.1 

A. P. P. 

PEETEES or PIETEES, JOHN (1067- 
1727], painter, bom at Antwerp in 100^ was 
related to the omiuent marine painter Boua- 
ventura Pectors. lie studied ])ainting at 
Antweip under a history pniuter called 
Eeolthout, and iu 1086 oaiue to England 
with a roconunendatiou to Sir Godfrey 
[Cnollor [q. V.] I’ootorR worltod with Knollor 
for Bovornl years, being one of KneUev's cliiof 
drapery painters unt il 1712, when ho loft, and 
dovotod himself oliiedy to mending and ro- 
jiairiug damaged pictures aud d^riiwings. 
bVoin iuB sneoess iu this lino he ohtniuod tho 
nickiinino of ‘Doctor J’oetors.’ Jfe was 
albo a sliillcd copyist, especially of tho worlts 
of Itiibons. He was onn of ibo masters of 
George Vortue [q. v.], tbo engraver, who 
spoho higlily of" bis merit s as a loaoher. 
Peoters was a mnn of a lively disposition and 
improvident nat ure, and, n tier auflmng much 
from the gout, ho died in London in Sept em- 
ber 1727, mid was huriod in St. Marliu’s-in- 
the-Eiolds. 

[Bodgravo's Diet, of Artists ; Vortue’s Diarips 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 28078, f. 27).] L. 0. 


PEGGE, Sib CIIRIST0PiiE~lrii 

A766-1822),sonofSamnelPeg«tbSo£ 

fq. V.], by ins first wife, was bom in lL 
don m ] 766. lie entered Christ Chumb 0 
ford, as a eommoiier on 18 Auril IVbo' , 
graduated B.A. on 23 Feb. 1788. hIu” 
oloclodafollow of Oriel Oollegoinl788 » 1 
thence graduated M.A . aud JO, on in T»!l, 
mid 18 July 1780. De returned to £ 
Chiimh, wasappomted Leo’s reader in anr 
tomy there in 1700, and thence proceed^ 
hr.D. on 27 April 1792. On, 9 Nov. 1780b 
hconmo physician 1 o the Eadohffe Infirmarv 
and a fellow of tho Eoyal Society in 1795 
Downs Ituighfed on SO June 1789, and h 
1801 was appointed rogius professor of phvric 

at Oxford. He was olooted a fdWof tk 
Oollego of Physicians on 26 June 1790 de- 
livered tho llarveiau oration in ISOJ and 
booame a oensor in 1817, having left Oiftid 
the year before, and t iiken a house m George 
Street, Ilnnovor Square, in hopes of obtam- 
ing relief from a severe asthma by change of 
abode, Soon after tho same canseledliunto 
move to TIastings. ITo had resigned hb 
readership in 1616. but retained the legius 
profesBorsliip, an ollloe the duties of wSicl 
wore small. lie attended in tbo iiniTeraiti, 
in ncoordnneo with tho statutes, and died in 
OxforiL aft or an nstliinalio soiauro, on SAug. 
1822. Ilowusinnstorof thooharitsblefonnd^ 
turn known ns Ewolinc Ilospitnl, end mi 
buried in ISwclmo churcli, where his epitaph 
iu the south aisle Ims become almost illegible, 
llis portrait waspaiiitodbyT. Nevbis, and 
was engraved. Ho is represented in hisfnll 
academical dress. 

[Mnnk's Cull, of Fhys. ii, HB; FostofsAInnim 
Oxon. 1716-1880.] K.M. 


PEGGE, SASIUEL the elder (1701- 
1700), antiquary, horn on 6 Nov. 1701 at 
Olu'Hlorfleld, Derbyshire, was son of Okie- 
topher I’ogM by his wife Gertrude, daughter 
of Francis SleplionBon of ITnstoneineetChes- 
lcrfield, Ohristojilior Pegge («?. 1723), who 
bolongcd to a family t hat had lived for seTeiel 

f imcmlions at Osmaston, near Ashhoune, 
tcrbysliirp, was a woollen dealer at Derby, 
and ttfi or wards a load luerchant at 01le8te^ 
flold, of which place he was throe tunes 
mayor. 

rtiiinuol Pegge was cduoatod at 0hGSle^ 
Hold, and boeiimo a ponsionar and scholar of 
St. .1 ohn’s Oolhigo, Oninhridgo, in 1723. He 
gi-ndimtod B.A. 1726, W.A. 1729, He was 
elected lo a lav fellowship on the Beiesford 
foundation of liis oollego on 21 March 1726, 
but, was removed in favour of Michael Bn^ 
ton (afterwards viee-moslor of St. Johns), 
who clsimod foiiudor’s kin, Pegge was thea 
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mii/la Ml lionorary fello^r, and in 1729 was 
^rtod 0 . ‘ Platt’ fellow of St. John’s. In 
1780 he was elactad a memher of the Spald- 
inir Society, to which he contributed some 
napersi belonged to 

the Zodiac Club, a college literary society 
consisting of twelve members denominated 
by the signs of the zodiac. Pegge was the 
oiiginsl Mars. 

Pegge was ordamed in 1729, and in 17S0 
became onrate to Dr. John Lynch at Sund- 
ndge in Kent. On 6 Dee. 1781 he was in- 
ducted into the vicarage of Godmei'sham, 
Kent, wheie he lived for about twenty years, 
-writing on antiquities and collecting boohs 
and coma. From 1749 to 1761 he lived at 
Surienden, Kent, as tutor to the son of I 
Sit Edward Bering. In 1761 he was elected 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and in 
the same year was inducted into the rectory 
of ‘Whittington, near Cliesterfleld, exchaiig- 
ing Qodmersham for the leotoiw of Bnn- 
(or Erindlc), Lancashire. On 22 Oct. 
17fi8 he exchanged Brinhill for the vicarage 
of Heath, near "Wlnttington, holding Heath 
together with ‘Whittington until his death. 
In. 1766 he was presented to the perpetual 
curacy of Wingerworth, near Whittington, 
He was a prebendary of Lichfiold (1767- 
1796), and m 1772 wae collated to a stall in 
Lincoln Cathedral. In 1791 he was created 
LL.D. by thu university of Oxford. He died, 
after a fortnight's illness, on_14 Fob. 1796, 
in the mnety-seoond year of his nge, and was 
buried in the chancel at Whittington, where 
there is a mural tablet to bis memory. His 
coins and medals were sold by auction at 
Leigh Sc Sotheby’s, London, on 28 March 
17w. The collection wos a small ono, con- 
sisting olueUy of F/Uglish coins (Pnceif Sale 
Catalogue in Dept, of Coins, Brit. Mas.) 
Pegge had inherited some property at Osmas- 
ton and at Unetone in Derbyshire. 

Pegge married, on 18 April 1782, Anne 
(d. July 1746), da^hicr of Benjamin Olorke 
of Stamey, near WnliefleliL Yorkshire, and 
had by her three children ; Ohristemher (died 
in infancy), Samuel the younger [q. v.], and 
Anna Katharine, wife of the llov. Jolui 
Bourne of Spital, near Chesterfield. A poi*- 
trait of Pegge, drawn by Gustavus Brander 
[q. T.], and engraved by James Basil's, is 
prefixed to Peggs’s 'Forme of Oury’ (cf. 
Beomict, Gat, qf Engraved PortraiU, p. 
S67) ; aud there was an oil-painting of him 
(routed a better likeness) hy Mias Heedham. 

Pegge contributed to the first ton volumes 
of the ‘Archieologia' memoirs on a meat 
variety of topics, such as Anglo-^xon 
jewellery ; the introduction of the vine into 
Britain; the stylus; King Alfred; the'buU- 


runniug ’ at Tutbury; the horn as a charter 
or instrument of conveyance ; shoeing horses 
among the ancients ; cock-fighting ; the right 
of sanctuary ; the manner of King John’s 
death; Kits Coty house; the commence- 
ment of day among the Saxons andHiitons; 
‘ the mistaken opinion that Ireland and the 
Isle of Thonet ore void of Serpents and 
prehistoric remains generally.’ He wrote 
seven memoirs in the ‘ Bibliotheca Tope- 
graphica Britannioa,' including ' The Story 
of Guy, Earl of ‘Warwick’ (1783); ‘The 
History of EccleshaU Manor’ (1784); ‘The 
■Roman Hoads of Derbyshire’ (1784); ‘The 
Teitns HofiPensis ’ (1784) ; ‘ History of Bol- 
sover and Peak Castles, Deihyahire’(1783). 
He also -wrote a large number of articles 
for the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ from 1746 
to 1706, signing himself ‘Paul Gemsege’ 
( = Samuel Pegge), ‘ T. Row ’ ( = the rector 
of Whitti^ton), and ‘L. E.’ (=[Samue]l 
tPeggJe). ‘While vicar of GodmershamPegge 
made collectious relating to Kent, includ- 
ing a ‘ Mouasticou Cantiauum ’ in two folio 
manuscript volumes, and an account of 
the antiquities of ‘Wye. He compiled a 
manuscript ‘Lexicon Xeuophonticum,’ and 
possessed various lexicons annotated by him- 
self, as well as two volumes of ooUeotions 
in English history. 

Pegge’s separately published works ore as 
follows: 1. ‘A Series of Dissertations on 
some elegant and valuable Anglo-Saxon 
Bumains’ (chiefly coiub), Loudon, 1760, 4to. 
2. ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Roger de Wese- 
ham . . .Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield,’ 
London, 1761, 4to. 3. 'An Essay cm the 
Coins of Ouuobelin,’ London, 1766, 4to. Evans 
(Coins of the Ancient Britons, p. 7, of. p. 
842) remarks that Pegge’s division of the 
coins is judicious, hut that mauy of his de- 
scriptions of the types are ‘ supremely ridi- 
culous.’ 4. ‘ An Assemblage of Coins fabri- 
cated by authority of the Archbiehopa of 
Canterbury,’ London, 1772, 4to. 6. Fitz- 
Stophen's ‘Description of London' (trans- 
lated from the La-lin), 1772, 4to. 6. Evelyn’s 
‘Fumifugium,’ edited by S. P., 1772, 4to. 
7. ‘ The Forme of Cury : a Boll of ancient 
English Cookery,’ London, 1780, 8vo ; pub- 
lished from a manuscript belo^^ing to Gus- 
to vus Broncler. 8. ‘Annoles ElicedeTriok- 
ingham,’ &o., ed. by S. P., 1789, 4to. 9. ‘ The 
Lue of Robert Grossetfite . . . Bishop of Lin- 
coln,’ London, 1793, 4to (Pegge’s prmoipal 
work). 10. ‘An Historical Account of _Beau- 
dhief Abbey ' (Derbyshire), ed. by J. Nichols, 
London, 1801, 4to, the minting of which was 
largely supervised by Pegged son Samuel. 
11 . ‘ Anonymiana, or Ten Oentuiies of Ob- 
servations,’ 1809, 8vo; also 1818, 8vo, 12. ‘An 
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Mpliabol. of Kcntici&ras,’ xu-inlcd in ‘ Oleva- 
laiid Words,’ &e. (EnglUli Dluloct Society), 
3876, 8vo. (Nos. 10-12 were posthumous.) 

[Momoir in Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, vi. pp. 
224 11., principally based on memoirs by Sainuol 
Pegge tno younger; Oimlmors’s Biogr. Biel.; 
Brit. Mus. Oot.] W. W. 

PE»GB, SAMUEL, the younger (1783- 
1800), antiquary, poet, and musical oomposor, 
horn in 1788, was the only surviving son of 
Samuel Pegge, LL.D. (1704-1790) [^.v.], 
by his wife Anne, daughter of Jlonjamin 
Olarho, esq., of Stanley, near Wakefield, 
Yorkshire. After receiving a classical edu- 
cation at St. John's College, Cambridge, ho 
•was called to the bar at the Middle Tomplo, 
and by thefavour of the Duke of Uovonshiro, 
lord chaniberlaiu, be was appointed one oi 
the grooms of his inOiiosty’s privy chamber 
and an esquire of the king’s household. On 
2 Juno 179G lie -u'as elected a fellow of the 
Socio^ of Antiquaries (Gotrojt, Chronalo- 
gicallAStfV, 69). lie died on 22 May 1800, 
and was buried on the west side of H!ou- 
singlou churebyard, wliore a monument, 
with on English insorlptiou, was erected to 
his memory. 

By his first wife, Martha, daughter of Dr. 
llunry Bourne, on ominont xmyslcian of 
Ohesturfiold, he had ono son. Sir Ohrislophor 
Pegge, M.D. [q. ■v.l and a daughter, Onai’- 
lotto Anne, avIio died unmarried on 17 March 
1793, lie married, secondly, Qoodeth Bolt, 
aunt to nobeibBoU, esq., of Bossoll, York- 
ehire. 

In early life ho acquired oonsiderahle pro- 
llcioticy in music. lie com])OBod a compote 
melodrama— both the words and the music 
in score — whicli remains in manuscript. 
Many cal ches and glees, and several of tiio 
moat populiu' songs for Yauxliall Gardens 
were written and sot to muaio by him. Ilo 
was olso the author of some prologues and 
epilogues wliioh wore favourably received. 
Amoug those were a prologue spoken by 
Mr, Yates at Birmingham in 1700 on Inking 
the theatre into his own hands ; an opiloguo 
spoken by the same actor at Drury Lane on 
his return from Prance; and another opi- 
loguo, filled with poitinciit allusions to the 
game of quadrille, spoken by Mrs. Yates at 
her honofit in three difTorent seasons — 1709, 

1 770, and 1774, Ho was likewise the author 
of a pathotio ology on his own recovery from 
a dangerous illness, and of some plensont 
talcs and epigrammatic poems. 

Ilis other aoknowlodgod writings are : 

1 . ‘ An Elegy on the Death of Godfrey Bag- 
nall Clorko, M.P. for Derbyshire, who died 
on 20 Due. 1774,’ printed at Olioslorfiuld. 
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2, ‘Brief Memoirs of Edsvard&^pirp~ 
1700, in Nichols’s ‘Literary AneSitB^’ 
466-76) 8. ‘ Ourialia ; or 

count of some Branches of the Roial 
hold,’ 6 parts, London, 17824TO 
parts iv. and v. wore edited by Jolm]sfif.tBi 
4. ‘ IlluBtrations of the Ohm-obwoidens' aI 
oompts of St. Michael Spumer-Gate Yoi? 
in ‘Dlustrations of the Maunais and Et 
ponces of Antient Times,’ 1707. 6. 'Memoa 
of his father. Dr. Somupl P^ge, in Niehol,’, 
‘Litomry Anecdotes ’(i. 224-68). 6,‘iW 
dotes of the English Language; dueflvM- 
garding the Local Duileot of Londoa aiiits 
Environs,' edited by John Niohok 
1808, 8vo; 2nd edit, enlarged, ‘to whicl 
is added a Supplement to the Provincial 
Glossary of Praucis Grose,’ edited by John 
Nichols, London, 1814, 8vo ; Srd edit 
enlarged and correct ed, edited by H. Clmst- 
mae, London, 1844, 8vo. 7. ‘ OurudiaMiscel- 
lanea; or Anecdotes of Old Times, legd 
noble, gontilitiim, and iniscellnneonB, a’ 
eluding Aulhontio Anoedotas of the Boyal 
Ho iisouold,’ edited by J ohn Niobols, 

1818, 8vo. 

[Addit. MS, 6878, f. 180 4; GuitMag. 1J82 
p. 340, 18011 i. 494; Niobols’s Lit. ADecd.n 
268 ; Niekok’a Illiistr. of Lit. iv. 661 ; 
Curialia Misronanea, pp. kxvii sq ; Notes ki 
(hnories, 1st sor. xii. 827,] T C 

PEILE, THOMAS WILLIAMSON 
(1806-1883), author and divine, oldest son 
of John roilo of Wliitohaven, a justice of 
the peaoo for Oumhorlojid, was bom 10 Nov. 
1806. lie was oducated under Dr, Butler 
at Shrewsbury, whore he followed B. H. 
Kennedy as captain of the school, and in 
1824 entered 'rrinity College, Oambiidge. 
After gaining the Davies soholarship m nis 
freshman’s year, he graduated B.A. m E2G 
as eightoouthwnuiglor and bracimtad second 
in the first class of the classical tripos. He 
was also second ohancollor’s medallist, On 
1 Oct. 1820 ho was elooled fellow of his 
college, and proceeded M.A, ui 1831, and 
D.D. in 181.3. 

In 1820 Peile was appointed hend-msster 
of the Liverpool collegiato school, ond in 
the same year was ordained by Bishop Sumner 
of Ohestor. In 1831 ho became perpetual 
curate of St. Oatherine’s, Liverpool. In 1884 
he removed to Durham to hold a tutorship 
in the newly oonetiUited university. In 
1836 he was appointed to tho perpetual 
curacy of Oroxdalo, near Durham. 

b’rom 1841 lo 1864 Peile was head-master 
of liepton school, when he woe eucoeedsd 
by Steuart Adoljilius Pears [q. v.] Towards 
tno close of 1837 he became vicar of Luton, 
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BedfordBliire, a laTi>e aud popiilous pariBH, 

•whicli be began dmdiug into diatriote. But 
as tbe tasb proved too great for his strength, 
he removed m October 1860 to the newly 
formed periJi of St. Paul, South Hampstead. 
This he held till 1878, when ha resigned. 
Be resided in the district till his death on 

29 Nov. 1882. , , , j , 

Peila was a sound scholar, aud his know- 
ledge of the daasios, especially Thucydides 
and the Greek Testament, was remarkable. 
His principal works were : 1. Editions of the 
lAgsmemnon of .zEscliylus ’ 1839, ‘ Ohoe- 
phori,’ 18d0. 2. ' Annotations on the Apo- 
stoli(alEpistles,’4 vole. 1861-2. 3. 'Sermons, 
doctrinal and didrctio,’ 1868. 4. ‘Three 

Sermons on the Holy Communion,’ 1871. 

In 1831 he married Mary, daughter of 
James Braithwaiio, esq. (who died in 1800), 
and by her, who suryived him till 1890, he 
left a numerous family. A portrait of Dr. 
Peile is in the hall of Bepton achool. 

[Article m the Guardian, 6 Doc. 1882; infor- 
mation ftom the Eov. T. W. Peile, rector of 
Ashmore, Dorset , personal SLequaintanee.] 

J.H. 1. 

PETROE. [See also Pdahsb and Pibbod.] 

PBmOB, JAMES (1074 P-l 726), dissent- 
ing divine, son of John Peirce, was born at j 
Wapping about 1074. His parents, who were 
in easy oiroum'tancee, were momhers of the 
congregations! church at Stepney, under 
Matthew Mead [q • v.] Left an orphan about 
1680, be was pLaced, with a brother and 
sister, in charge of Mead as guardian. Mead 
(aide him into his own house, and educated 
him with his son, Bichard Mead, M.D. [q.T.], 
under JohuNesbitt [q.v.] and Thomas Single- 
ton. also at Utrecht (from 1689) and Leyden 
(from 1692). At Utrecht he formed a last- 
ingfriendamp with his fellow-student, Adrian 
Seland, the orientalist; and he made valu- 
able Mendships among his dass-mates at 
Leydenj then the resort of the aristocracy 
of Ehuhsh dissent. He travelled a little in 
Monders and Germany before roturuiiig home 
in 1896. 

After spending some time in Oxford, for 
the purpose of study at the Bodleian Library, 
be returned to London, was admitted (11 Feb. 
1697) a member of Mead’s church, and 
preached the evening lecture at Miles Laue 
congi'cgutional chm-oli, of which Matthew 
Clarice the younger [q. v.] was minister. lie, 
however, ‘ did not interest himself in the dis- 
putes then on foot between presby terians and 
independents,’ nnd was ordained in 1099 by 
four London presbyterions, headed by Mat- 
ftew Sylvester, the literary executor of 
Baxter. BUs own ideal of church govern- 


ment was based on Baxter’s reotoral theory; 
ho had no theoretical oMeclion to a modified 
episcopacy. Early in 1701 Pence’s presby- 
terian friends urged his acceptance of acharge 
in Green Street, Cambidge, where there was 
a mixed congregation of independents and 
preshyterians. Agreeing to take it for three 
ears, he was duly ‘ dismissed’ to it by the 
tepney chm'ch. He held it for six years 
(probably 1701 -6), and received ‘ a handsome 
allowance.’ He evidently still ranked as an 
independent, for he was made a trustee of the 
Hog HiU cliapel on 23 Jan. 1702. At Cam- 
bridge he was intimate withWilbam Whis- 
ton, who describes him as ‘ the most learned of 
all the dissenting teachers I have known.’ 
He read much, especioUyin the topics of non- 
conformist controversy. John Fox ( 1693 ~ 
17 03) [q. V.] says that when he began to write 
in vindication of dissent, he usually sat in his 
study from nine at night till Ibur or five next 
morning. 

His removal to the presbyterion congregtt- 
tion at Teomer’s Court, Newbrn-v, Berkshire, 
was probably coincident with ^is first con- 
troversial publication (end of 1700) in de- 
fence of nonconformist positions against 
Edward Wells, D.D. [q. v.] The oppeavanee 
of his ‘Vindioi®’ (1710) in reply to the 
‘Defensio’ (1707) omiUiam NiohoU8,D.D. 
[q. V.] brought him into prominence as a 
polemic; 'he was looked upon as the first 
man of the parly' (Fox). Latin was em- 
ployed on both sides, to gain the ear of the 
lorcign protestauts. According to Fox the 
Intinity of the ‘Vindicira’ was ‘corrected 
very acourotelyby the then master of West- 
minster School,’ Thomas Knipe [q. v.] The 
work, winch is dedicated to the Metgy of the 
church of Scotland, contains a verv able 
digest of nonconformist history and! non- 
conformist argument, marked by acuteness 
and dignity. The theology of the ‘ second 
port’ is strongly calvinistic. Peirce was 
sensible of the distinction which his book 
brought him, and this gained him enemies. 

Early in 1718 he received a unanimous 
call to succeed George Trosso [q. v.] as one 
of the ministers of James’s Meeting, Exeter, 
having to preach also in rotation at the 
LittleMeetmg. Against bis removal his New- 
bury flock appealed to the ‘Exeter Assembly,’ 
a coalition of presbytoriau and independent 
divines of Devonshire and Cornwall, on the 
model of the Loudon Union of 1G90 [see 
JTown, John, 1630-1706]. Peirce was not 
sure oi his health at Newbury ; an opinion 
was asked of Dr. Mead, who said that if he 
'did study less aud divert himseUmore, aud 
had more help, he might have his health 
tolerably wolU The Newbury people were 
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willing to provide an assislant, and Peirce 
was willing to stay on tlio&e terms. The 
‘ Exeter Assembly ’ sought advice from tlio 
Salters’ Hall lecturers, who wore eq[ually 
divided; their report was presentod to tho 
assembly on 6 May 1713 by Edmund Cahnny, 
D.D. [q .V.], who describes the excessive ongor- 
ncss ofthe Bxeter dissenters to secure Peirce ; 
Oalamy thought tho circumstance ominous of 
future trouble. The assembly decided for the 
removal, and Peirce settled m Exeter before 
the end of 1713; his congregation numbered 
eleven hundred huorers. 

Ho had subscribed (1697) tho doctrinal 
part of the Anglican articles as the condi- 
tion of toleration. But the theology in wliich 
he had buen bred was really Sabellian, as ho 
afterwards discovered when introduced^ to 
the ‘ odd notions ‘ of orthodoxy by reading 
St. Basil. In fact , the theological tone of the 
lossoultivated dissent era was, in hisjiidgmont, 
largolypntripnssian. On heaving of Whistou's 
change of views, he wrote to him from Now- 
bury (10 July 1708) expressing aiuaxoment 
that he should ‘ fall in with tho Unitarians,’ 
and referring to the ‘very melancholy In- 
stonoe ’ of 'riiomas Emlyn [q. v.] Whiston’s 
books, and tho more important ‘ Script tu'O 
Eootrine of the Trinity’ (1712) by Samuel 
Olarlto (1676-1729) J^q.v.], ho did not road till 
17 13, moved by Whist on's importunity. IIo 
became coiiviucod that error 011 this topic was 
not fundamental, and tliat it was ‘ tho safest 
way ' to adhere closely to tho letter of scrip- 
ture. I-lonoe, before going to Exeter, ho 
disused tho ordinary doxology. Wliiston 
claims him as a unitoriau; lie hold (with 
Clarke) n subordination of the Sou, hut ho 
constantly ompliasises his rejection of ‘thu 
distinctive miinion of Arius,’ and defends 
himself (as Olavko liad done) by citing tho 
authority of Bull and Pearson. The dilll- 
culties of thoology impressed liim gimtly, 
and made him an advocate of latitucle; but 
ids own views were critical to a fault rather 
than positively heterodox. 

Peirce’s first controversy at Exeter was on 
the question of ordination. On 5 May 1714 
ho preached to the ‘ luiitod ministers ’ a sor- 
mon with the title ‘ An Useful Ministry a 
"Valid One.’ It was ot once supposed that ho 
abaiidonod the dofenoe of dissouting ordinor 
tion. Preaching again at tho ordination 
(10 Oct. 1716) of Jmm Lavington fq. v.], as 
one of the ministers of Bow Mcotiug^xoter, 
he . distinguished between n valid and a 
regular ministry, assarting the irregularity 
of oxisliug episcopal ordination, and main- 
taining, against the independoiits, that not 
the people, but tho ministers, and thoy only, 
may judgs tho qualillootious of candidates 


and ordain. This he defined, 
‘prcsliyterian ordination,’ for he 
With naxtor. the function of the lav 
ship, ms high views of tho ininutS 
oihco were consonant with his chotarf/, 
and wore acceptable to a section of w’ 
brolhron; his positions were criticised W 
Samuel Obandror [q. v.], as weU as bv An 
glican writers. ^ 

The controversy which wrecked PeW. 
reputation, pd severed the doetrinal accord 
of the old dissent, began at the end of 1716 
When Lavington impugned the ortbodowof 
Hubert Stogdon [q. v.l In April or Hav 
1717 Henry Atkins of "Puddingto, Bern 
shire, proaohing for Peirce during bis .Vffl i-,. 
in London, smindod an alarm of heresv 
Peirce was asked (30 May) to preadi oath' 
atonement, and did so (2 June) in a 
HOmewhal, guarded strain, and on unnciolM 
which differed from those of TK) 88 e,hia ^ 
dooossor. On 16 July he joined JoaeuhHiiUett 
(1656-1722) fq. v.J and John 'Withers in 
giving 11 toBtimoiiia] to Stogdon. Attic 
‘ assembly’ in September he piloted Poi 
tlirough his examination for lioeneo, refusing 
to ruquiro ‘ explications ’ of scriptural terns. 
An expression in his Ohristmas sermon te^ 
nowed the doubts of his soundness, inftet 
tho danger of Arionism was a burning topic 
at the time. Sir llohort Price [q. v.J 'fid 
spout most of his charge at the Exeter assize, 
against those orrors.’ 

At Exeter 11 self-elected body of thirteen 
laymen managed the finance of the three 
oongrogalious. Early in 1718 a deputation 
from tliie body waited on Peirce and his cil- 
luoguos, asking thorn to ‘ assert the eternity 
of the Son of Clod.’ Peirce complied ; &r a 
time oomplniiit ceased, but it ms revived 
during his ahsonco in Loudon (J 11 I 7 and 
Augimt). In SopI ember the 'Exeter as- 
sembly’ resolved, after much debate, that 
each minister should make a personal de- 
claration on thu subject of tho Trinity. All 
compliud except Samuel Oorkeet [q. v.j and 
two others, and all the declarations veto 
acco])tod oxceiit that of John Fort of Oke- 
hampton, who merely quoted Eph. iv. A 6 . 
Lavington thon drew up, os * the general 
Bt'tise’ of tho assembly, a short formula, which 
was carried by a very hirge mojori^. 

Thu body of thirteen, not satisned with a 
‘ general sonso,’ nxipoalod to the Exeter mini^ 
tors for individual assurances. Tailing in 
this, they sought advice from five London 
minisl ers, inol tiding Oalamy, who dwrsetted 
London inlorfoi’enot*, and suggested a con- 
Hiiltation with neighbouring divines. Sevra 
Dovousliiro mlnislors, headed by John Ball 
(](i06P~J740) [q.v.],wer 6 oalloain(19Jan. 
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1710). Tliay coiTet>pondBd on the case with 
jjjgjjLondon brethren. Peirce also wrote 
to his London friends, among whom the most 
influentialwas .Tohn Shute Barrington, after- 
^rards first Viscount Barrington [q. v.] Bar- 
rington, an independent, was the pariiamen- 
tary leader of the dissenting interest. He 
bad defeated a presbyterian amendment to 
the bill for repealing the ‘ Schism Act, 'which 
would have introduced a new test in regard 
to the Trinity, on the express ground of 
Peirce's alleged heresies. He now brought 
the Exeter mapute before the London oom- 
mittee, representing the civil interests of 
The committee agreed (6 Fab.) 
to lay a draft of * advices for peace ' before 
the whole body of London ministers of the 
three denominations ; hence the Salters' Hall 
conferences, which began on 19 Feh., and 
came to a rupture on 3 March [see Bhao- 
BTOV, Thomas], The rupture was in refer- 
ence, not to the 'advices’ themselves, but to 
the spirit in which they should be tendered. 
Both sections endorsed the principle of un- 
compromising independency, namely, tliat 
each congregation is sole .indge of Ihc errors 
whiob disqualify its ministers. The non-sub- 
scribing section sent its ' advices,’ with an 
orthodox letter, on 17 March ; the ‘ advices ’ 
of the subscribing section, mth an orthodox 
preamble, follow^ on 7 April ; but the Exeter 
affair bad already come to on ieeue, without 
any appeal to the congregation. 

On 4 March the clerical council of seven 
gars judgment in writing, to the effect that 
danlal ofOhrist’a ' true and proper divinity ’ 
is a disqualifying en'or. On 6 March the 
'thirteen' asked for an explicit statement on 
this Wd from the Exeter ministors. Peirce 
urged that the advices from London should 
be waited for; but the 'thirteen' declined 
to recognise ' advices ’ in which ‘ anabaptists ’ 
took part. Peirce then daclmod to suhsoribe 
to any proposition not in scripture (not even 
'that three and two make nve'). Hallett 
declined also; Withers faltered, and ulti- 
mately offered to subscribe the Nicone creed; 
Lavington alone gave complete satisfaction. 
OnfiMarch the four 'proprietors’ of James’s 
Meeting dosed it against Peirce and Ilollelt ; 
they were permitted, however, on the fol- 
lowing Sunday (8 March) to preach at the 
Little Meeting. But on 10 March the ‘pro- 
prietors’ of the several meeting-houses held 
a joint meeting, and agreed, 'without con- 
snlting the people,’ to exclude Peiroe and 
Hallett from them all. They were excluded 
also from their share in the income of the 
ElwiU trust for dissentingministers of Exeter 
Unpublished letter of Peirce, 11 Sept. 1721). 
They still remained members of the 'E.xetei' 


assembly.’ A temporary meeting-place was 
secured by 16 March, and a new building, 
the Mint Meeting, was soon erected (opened 
27 Dec.) The congregation, which numbered 
about three hundrea, was dassed as presby- 
terian in the lists of the London fund of that 
name; but Peirce declined any designation 
except Christian. In May 171 9 the ‘ Exetes 
assembly ' called for a suhscnpulou from its 
members, identical with that adopted by the 
London subscribers. Peiroe, with eighteen 
others, declined and seceded, The seceders 
Bubsoribed a paper (6 May) repudiating the 
charge of Arianism, and making a confession 
in biblical terms. Peirce was not readmitted 
as a member, but was present as a visitor in 
September 1723, The ministers of Mint Meet- 
ing were admitted in 1763; the succession of 
ministers was maintained till 1810 ; subse- 
quently (before 1817) the building was sold 
toWesleyan methodists,who erected another 
on its site. 

Peirce never rose above the mortification 
inflicted on him by his summary ejection. 
Friends of position, such as Peter King, first 
lord King [q. v.], stood by him ; but he 
deeply felt the loss of leadership and popu- 
larity. His numerous pamphlets in self- 
defence are written with a strong pen ; the 
'Letter' to Eveleigh is an admirable piece of 
satire. He moved out of Exeter to a oountiy 
house at St. Leonard's, in the siihurbs, and 
lived much among his books, busying himself 
with paraphrases of St, Paul’s Epistles, in 
continuation of the series begun by Locke. 
Fox has left a very grapliic account of him. 
He seems to have been a moody man, of 
dignified and polished manners, with much 
reserve, yet humorous and even jocose when 
the ice was broken. His theological writing 
is scholastic and unimpassioned, but when 
moved he preached with great fervour, using 
few notes. His means were ample, but he 
is said to have been remiss in me duty of 
returning hospitality. He had ancient no- 
tions of domestio strictness, and 'conde- 
scended to tho discipline of the horsewhip.’ 
Fox asserts that, having written against the 
ling in mairio^, he refused to attend his 
daughter’s weddi^ ; but this is improbable, 
for Peirce maintains that the ring is ‘a oivil 
rite, and not unlawful in itself,’ and there- 
fore to be used so long as it is prescribed by 
law. Hor, according to Fox, would be sit 
for his portrait, since ' pictures originally 
were the occasion of worshipping im^s.’ 
His disuse of exercise led to ‘ the swelling of 
hie lege and other disorders.’ At length he 
broke a blood-vessel in his lungs, lingered a 
few days in great composure, and died on 
SO March 1726, He was buried in tbe church- 
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ym'tl of St. Leonard’s, near Exeter. Tlis 
fimoral sermon was preacliod by Josepb 
nallolt(ldOJ P-1744-)[q.v.'),wbohadfollowed 
bis father as Peirce’s colleague. Thomas 
hlmlyn was invited to succeed him, hut de- 
clined. He left a widow and family. 

Avery gives a long Latin inscription (re- 
printed by Murdi) which was intended for 
his tombstone. The cuttiim of it was nearly 
iinished when Hichard Gay (Avery mis- 
spells the name Gey), rector of St. Leonard’s, 
interposed with a prohibition. It was pro- 
posed to substitute the words, ‘Uore liostho 
reverend, loarnod and pious Mr. Tamos 
Peirce.’ Gay objected that Peirce could not 
be ‘reverend,’ because not lawfully ordained; 
nor ‘pious,’ sinoo he taught crroi-s. Pinally 
the inscription toolc this form : ‘ Mr. James 
Peirce’s Tomb, 1726.’ A mural monument, 
erected to his memory in the Mint M eeting, 
is now in the vestry of George’s Meeting, 
Exeter. 

He published, besides single 8 armon.s 
(1714-23); 1. ‘ Exeroil atio Philosophica do 
Hommomoria Anaxogorua,’ Utrecht, 1692, 
4lo. 2. ‘Eomarks on Dr. Wells’s Letters,’ 
&c., 1706-8, 8 vo, eight parts ; 3rd edition, 

1711 , 8 vo. 3. ‘ Some Oonsidorations on . . . 
a Vmdifntion of the Gllico of Eaptism, and 
, . . the Sign of the Cross,’ &c, 1708, 8 vo, 
4. ‘ VindiouB Eratrum Disaontientinm in 
Anglia adversus . . . Nioholsii . . . Dofon- 
sionem Ecclosiin Anglioanm,’ &o. 1710, Svo; 
in English, ‘A Vindication of the Dissenters,’ 
&c., 1717, 8vo; the translation, though other- 
wise augmented, omits a considerable portion 
of the ‘second part,’ among the omissiniia 
being a chapter on the charge of Sociniiuiism 
brought against Anglican divines, in which 
Peirce contends thntdissoiitera are free from 
thistaint; 2nd edition, 1718, Svo; pt.iii. chap- 
tor 3 of the English edition, was reprinted ns 
‘ ATractate on Ohurcli Musie,’ &c., 1 786, Svo. 
6 . ‘An Enquiry into the present Duty of a 
Low-Ohurchman,’ &o., 171 1. 8 vo ; oiion. 

1712, Svo. 6 . ‘ A Letter to Dr. Bunnet . . . 
ooucorning the Noniurors' fjoparation,’ &o., 
1717, 8 vo; two editions same yoar [soo 
Bnranr, 'TnouAS, D.D.] 7. ‘ \. Dofeuce of 
the Dissenting hrinisliry and Prosbyloriau 
Ordination,’ &o. 1717, Svo (two parts), 
8 . ‘The Dissenters’ Geasons for not Writing 
in the behalf of Persecution,’ &o., 17 1 8, Svo ; 
three editions same year, addressed to 
Andrew Snaps, D.D. 9. ‘ Some liolleotions 
upon Doan Shoi'loolc’s Vindication of tho 
Oorporntion and Test Acts,’ &o,, 1718, Svo; 
two editions same year, 10. ‘The Interest 
of tho Whigs with relation to the Tost Act,’ 
&c., 1718, Hvo (anon.) ; two editions same 
year. 11. ‘The Loyalty . . , of High Ohurcli 


and the Dissenters compar’d.’ Aci> iviTT' 
(in reply to J. Jaokmanf, 1 ^. 1 tL p 
the Ministers Ejected at Exon,’ mn 
Svo; four editions same yeoi'’ 13 lu’ 
Ohargo of Misrepresentations’ maiutain’d 
against . . . Sherlock,’ &e., I 719 o “ 
14. ‘ A Defouco of the Case of the Ministers I 

&o., 1719, Svo. 16. ‘ A Justification of 
Onso of the Ministers,’ &o., 1719 P™ 
16. ‘A Letter to Mr. Josioh Evelewh'^' 
feeter, 1719, Svo (Bveloigh was mi&tffl 
Orediton, Devonslure, from 1703, and died 
on 9 Sept. 1736). 17. J Amm’advemtL 

upon ... A True Hehition of . . . pjo- 
ccediiigs at Salters-lIaU,’ &c, 1719' g-m. 
another edition, some year, has rearmt nf 
No. 16 appended. _ 18 ‘A Letter , . . m 
Defence of the Animadvorsioub.' 'nfio 
Svo. 19. ‘ A Second Lei ter to . , , T ' ’ ' ' ’ 


&c., Exeter, 1719, Svo. 20. ‘ liematks upon 
tho Account of what was ti'anaocted in the 
Assembly ot Exon,’ &o., 1719, 8 vo; seoond 
edition, same year, has a ‘Pobtsciupt,’ 21.‘Aii 
Answer to Mr. Eiily’s Defence . , . of the 
Assembly,’ &o., 1710, Svo fsee Ehii, JoesI 
22. ‘The Western Inquisition,' Jtc, 17M 
Svo. 23. ‘The Security of Truth without I 
Porsocutiou/ &c,, 1721, Svo (agoinst Entv). 
21. ‘ Inquisition Honesty displav’d.’ Av. 
1722, Svo (a del’enco of No. 23). '^36. 'A 
Paroplirnso and Notes on , . . ColoBsums,' 
&o., 1726, Ito (anon.) ; rcpriiitotl,with name, 
1727, 4to ; 1733, 4to. 26, ‘A Paraphnoe 
and Noles on . . . Philqipians,’ &c., 1725, 
4to (anon.) ; reprinted, with name, 1737, 4to; 
I73,*j, 4to. Post humous wore : 27. 'A Pnra- 
phmse and Notes on . . . Ilebrows,' &o, 
1727, _4to (edited by Iliillelt, hissuocesaoi); 
also in Latin, ‘J. Peiroii Paraphrasis et 
Notro ... in Epistolnm atl llebra30s,’&e.,1747, 
4to. 28. ‘Dissorlalions onSixToxts,’&B.,1727, 
4to. 29. ‘ An Essay in favour of . . . givnig 
the Eucharist to Ohildron,’ &e.. 1738, 8to, 
SO. ‘ Fifteen Sermons ... To which is added 
A Scripture Catechism,’ &o., 1728, Svo 
(edited, with a memorial preface, by Ben- 
jamin Avery, LL.D, [q.v.]; contains all the 
Ic Rorinons printed in his lifetime, and 

S t others. Ilis funeral sermon for Mrs. 

OIL is roprinU’d in the ‘Practical 
Preacher,’ 1762, Svo, vol. iii.) Nos. 5 and 10 
above are doubtful. Several anonymous pam- 
pblelsinthe paper war at Exeter were freelv 
ascribed to Peirce, and have been catalogued 
and referred to as his, apparently without 
ground ; of these the most important is ‘The 
Innocent vindicated,’ fisc., 1718; 2nd edi- 
tion, 1719, Svo, which, Peirce says, he never 
rend, and supposed to be by a lay hand( TM, 
Inr/ui\ pp. 143-40); an appendix to the 
second edition has ‘Thirteen Queries' on 
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the Trinityj -whicli are defended as Peirce's 
• < The Truth and Importance of the Sorip- 
tma Doctrine of the Trinity,’ &o., 1736, 8vo, 
ft publication against Waterlnnd, which has 
hem ascribed to Ilallett. 
rpuneral Sermon by Hallett, 172fi ; Avery's 
1728 . Calamy's Continuation, 1727, ii. 
nog Own Life, 1830, ii. 283, 403 seq.; Whie- 
ton's Memoirs, 17fi3, pp. 121 soq.; Memoir 
in Protestant Diesentors' Magazine, 179fi, pp. 
441 sen (probably by Joshua Toulmin); Account 
of Cambridge Dissent in Monthly Eepository, 
1810 n. 029 additional information snp> 
plied’ from manuscript records at Cambridge); 
Fox’s Memoirs, and Pox's Character of Peirce, in 
Monthly Eepository, 1821, pp. 197 soq., 829 saq.; 
Murih's Hist. Presb. and Gen. Bapt. Cong, in 
West of England, 1886, pp. 380aeq., 421seq.: 
Tniner’e Lives of Eminent Unitarians, 1840, i. 
89 sen (an osoellant account; hutTuiner, though 
he insists, erroneously, that Peirce discarded the 
•worahip of Christ, is puzzled to rank him as a 
iinitanan): Newbury Wooldy Nows, 29 March 
and 12 July 1888 (articles by W.Money, P.S.A.); 
Christian Life, 16 and 23 Juno 1888 (articles on 
the Salters' Hall Eiaaco) ; Peirce’s pamphlets, 
especiollythe autobiographical postscript to Ee- 
muhs, 1719, The Case, 1719, and Western 
Inquisition, 1720, manuscript records of Stepney 
Meeting j maiiuaoript rneords ol Exeter As- 
sembly in Dr. Williams's Library.] A. 0. 


PBIESON. [See also Pdahson and PiDB- 
BOW.] 

PEDRSOlSr, FRANCIS(1767 -1781), major, 
the eldest sou of Francis Peirson of Low- 
thorpe, Yorkshire, was horn in 1767, and 
entered the army at an early age, rising to 
the rank of major in April 1780, when he 
was appointed fo the 90th regiment, which 
was sWtl^ afterwards stationed in Jersey. 
At this period the Ohannol Islands were sub- 
jected to the constant danger of attaoks from 
the French, who made several futile attempts 
to gain possession. By for the most im- 

? ortniit of these raids was that of 6 Jan. 
781, known as the ‘battle of Jersey,’ when 
the French, under the Baron de Eullecour, 
a desperate adventurer, lauded under cover 
of ^ht and took possession of the town of 
St. Heher, making the Ueutenont-goyemor, 
Major Moses Oorbet, a prisoner in his hod, 
Under these circumstances the command of 
the troops devolved upon the youthful Peir- 
son, BuUecour succeeded in inducing Oorhet 
to sign a capitulation, and Elizabotn Oostle 
was summoned to surrender, but the officer 
in Qommand boldly refused to obey the order. 
Meanwhile the regular troops and the island 
mUitia, under the command of Major Peirson, 
advanced in two divisions towards the Boy ol 
Square, then the market-place, where a 


vigorous engagement took place, resulting in 
great loss to the French, who, though flut- 
ing with great obstinacy, became disordered 
and were compelled to retire. The victory 
was complete, but had been gained at the 
heavy price of the life of a promising young 
officer, for in the very moment of victory the 
gallant Peirson was shot tlirough the heart, 
and fell dead in the arms of his grenadiers. 
RuUeoour himself was mortally wounded, 
and most of the French soldiers were taken 
prisoners. Peirson, who had only attained 
his _ twenty-fifth year, was interred in the 

E asish chuToh of St. Ilelier with all the 
onours of war, and in the presence of the 
States of the island, who caused a magnificent 
monument to be erected to liis memory. 
Feirson's death forms the euffiect of Copley's 
famous picture now in the National Gallery 
at London. 

[The Death of Peirson, by Onlcss, published 
at the centenary of the battle, 1881; Plees's 
Hist, of Jersey, ed. 1824, pp. 199-209; Ahier's 
Tableaux Historiqnes, p. 367 otseq.; LeC^ueene's 
Hist, of Jersey, pp. 602 et seq ; Soci6U Jersiaise, 
7th and 8th bulletins, 1882 and 1883.] 

E. T. N. 

PELAGIUS CJ. 400P)jhcresiaroh,wa8 
probably bom about 870. Ilis British birth 
18 asserted by Prosper, Gennadius, Marius 
Mercator, Orosius, and St. Augiistiue ; a 
tradition records his native name to have 
been Morgan, of which ‘Pelagius’ (‘Sea- 
born’) was the Greek translation. Jerome 
more precisely calls him a * Scot ’ — i.e. an 
Irishman. It is stated that he was a monk ; 
and, according to one account, he was once at 
Bangor monastery ; but both Pope Zosimus 
and Augustine’s friend Orosius speolt of him 
OB a layman. It is improbable that he is the 
Pelagius whose desertion St, .lohn Chrysos- 
tom lamriiied in a letter (to Olympias) of 
405; but it is certain that he came to Borne 
early in the fifth century, and almost im- 
mediately became prominent as a theological 
disputant. 

Mercator says he borrowed his ‘distinctive 
doctrines ’ from Ruflnus the Syrian, Aooord- 
ing to .Jerome, Rufinua was a theologian of 
Aquileia, a pupil of the famous Theodore of 
Mopsueslia, and a student of Origen, Ruflnus 
visited Rome while Anastasius wos pope, i.e. 
between 398 and 402. Pelagius doubtless 
met Rufinas in the capital not later than 401, 
and it appears that he did not leave till 409. 
While ho resided at Rome Pelogius made 
the acquaintance of Augustine andPaulinus 
of Nola, who spoke of liim with great 
respect. 

It was probably at Rome that Pelagius 
wrote his three works, ‘ On the Trinity,' ‘ On 
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Teal imouius’ (Hulugiaruni or Teatimoiuorum asking him to satisfy them on 
Liber, arranged after the model of St. Oy- in it, and this book seems to 
prian's ‘ Testimoiiia’), aird ‘On St. Paul’s him. 

Epistles.’ It was also durinp; his stay at Next year accordingly (416) Oroains 
Borne that ho made the acquaintance of Oo- by Augiibtiiio to Palestine to watch 
lestiua, afterwards his foremost disciple, and gins, accused him of heresy before a i 
began by writings, especially letters, to show at .Terusalom (28 July 410), Palaeius^”™ 
plainly that he had rejected the dominant at first disposed to question the ri^t ohh 
theology upon tlio points of human freewill African church to dictate in the matter hi 
and divine grace. finally decided to plead, and jusliflodhia’dim 

Pelogius’s doctrines dealt with six chief trines at length. The presiding biahon 
points, as his opponents sometimes divided .John of Jerusalem, showedhim some favour I 
them i original sin, infant baptism, the oftbet of and the result was the acquittal of Pehaiiii 
thefallofAdam,freewillinman,divmegmoo, of any deflnilo false doctrines, OnthathB 
and prodestination; hut the gist of them all ‘ Augustinians ’ appealed to Boms, deolatiiir 
is contained in the single point on which iho that Pelagiiis's Latin was not propeJv 
ninth article of the English church condemns understood in Syria; that his interpreter 
his followers as ‘talking vainly,’ viz. whether was iucompetent; and thot tbs Eastern 
or not ‘ the condition or man after the fall is judges had not grasped the facts, 
such that ho . . , has no power to do good The apt^eal to Borne was allowed as a 

works without the grace of God.’ lie compromise, by tho synod of Jerusalem -but 

annulled that grace, said Augustine, hy re- at the end of 416 Polagiiis was airain m. 
presentiug it os the payment of what was dieted before a synod at iSioapolb, orLydds, 
striotly due. His xiosilion certainly rested in Palestine, by two (deposed) western pr^ 
on two partioular denials — first of the latos — lloros of Arles, and Lazarus of Aix. 
necessity of sapornatural and directly assist- Eonrteeu bishops again mot together to de- 
ing grace in order to any true sorvioo of cido upon an apjmal really ooming, as was 
God; hoeoiidly, of the traiismiasiou of the sniipoHod, from Jorome and his party at 
oomiption of human nature and of iihysienl Botlilohom. Tho ‘miserable conventicle ot 
death to tho dosooiidauts of tho first uiau, Biosxiolis’ as Jerome calls it, came to the 
in consequenoo of his transgression.^ Per- samo result os tho synod of Jerusalem, sad 
eonally he wrote in support of the divinity the luain hope of tho prodestiimriau party 
of Christ, but some of his followers were less now rested ou tho expected ^mpathy and 
explioit, and after his death his poa'ty be- supx>orl of Iniioeeiit I, The Boman appeal 
came somewhat connected with tho Nos- wos accordingly roxieated in 410 by over 
torian. As to the necessity of infant baptism, sixty-nine bishops in I he synod of Carthage, 
Pelagius distinguished between an eternal andbysixty-onomoreinasynoditiNamidiai 
life that the unbaptised could possibly ontor, and a letter was addressed to the great 
and a kingdom of hoavon that was closed to western see by Aiignstine and four other 
them. bishops (Aurelius, Alypius, Evodiue, and 

About 409 Pelagius wont with Oelestius Poseidiiis), who also forwarded to Borne the 
to Sicily, to escape Alario’s attack iixion hook of Pulaglus which Timasius oad James 
Borne, and soon aW' passed on to Africa, had before sent to Augnstino, with the 
missing St. Augnstino, bishop of llipxio, in latter’s answer in tho treatise ‘De Nature et 
his own city, liut mepting him in Carthage, Gratia.’ 

wliero tho bishop was tlipii hi iHv with the Do- Inuocont answered those various ad- 

natist controvorsy. Thence Pelagius sailed dresses by three letters, written on 27 Jan. 
to Palestlue, where he met Jerome at Beth- 4.17, in which he condemned Pela^pns’a db- 
lehem; while Culnstius, staying behind in tiuctivodoctrinos without reserve, and called 
Africa, and goin^ beyond his leader in the upon him to abjure his heresy, or to leave 
boldness and defiiiiteiioss of his heresy, was lue communion of the church, 
accused, tried, and coiidoniuud, on seven But on the death of the ‘first great pope,’ 
oounts of false doctrine, by a synod at 12 March 4 17, his successor Zosimns showed 
Carthago (4.12). At the same time Angus- a very dilToreut spirit. Ho was mystified, it 
tine, though strongly opposed to ‘Pelagian- was said, by Oelestius, whose plautible 
ism,’ as doctrines in favour of tho freedom of tongue smoothed away difficulties, and who 
the will came to be called, received a letter olFevod boldly to condemn all that Innocent 
from Pelagius himself, to which ho replied or the apostolic see judged heretical. To 
in ‘ friendly terms.’ But a little later he ro- the xiopo his statement airpoored to be ‘eit' 
ooived another work by Pelagius, with a tholic, plain, and explicit.’ Accordingly 
letter, from two ‘youths,’^maslns and Jamas, Zosimus deprived and anathematised Heroa 


'™nous poiut, 

hnve alannul 
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nnd Lazarus, and, witliout fuUy acquitting 
Pfllaeins, Wamed the African bishops for 
, indue haste i finally, on receiving the ac- 
" ed's confeebion from Palestine, with a 
latter in his favour from Praylius, the new 
iiiohon of Jerusalem, he declared him entirely 


cleared (417). 

The Afidcan bishops, m auswor, reiterated 
tlieir charges before the end of 417, and 
nzain more solemnly in the next year (1 May 
28) in a synod of 214 (or 224) prelates at 
Carthage, Furthermore, they now began 
also to set in motion the civil power, pro- 
bably by means of Augustine’s friend, Oount 

Valerius. . , ^ 

Eepresentations were made to the empe- 
rors Theodosius and Honorius. Pela^us was 
consequently banished from Eome, and sen- 
tence of confiscation and banishment was 
passed upon all his followers. Zosimua him- 
found it convenient to reconsider the 
matter, summoned Oeleetius before him, and, 
on the withdrawal of the latter, oondemnod 
Pelagianism W a circular letter (‘ Epistola 
Traotoria'). Subscription to its terms was 
enfomad throughout Italy and Africa, and 
eighteen bishops were deprived for refusing 
thsir assent i ^ief among these was Julian, 
hishop of Bolanum in Apulia, tlio great de- 
fender of Pelagianism in the next genern- 


tion. 

The personal history of Pelagius, after 
his condemnation in 418, is very ohsouro. 
He is said to have died at the age of over 
Beventy, in a small Syrian town. He is 
described by Jerome and Orosius as tall, 
stout, and elderly at the time of his visit 
to Palestine. 

Pelagius specially enraged Jerome and the 
high monastio party by his oj^osition to 
the extreme celibate ideole, ' ^e virginal 
life,’ he was accused of saying, ‘ is not com- 
manded,’ and his system was condemned as 
a 'philosophy of this world,’ that is, essen- 
tially rationalistic ; hut the chafes of folly 
and laxmiouaiiess, brought by Jorome and 
Orosius, seem to have been rooted mainly 
m ‘ odium theologicum,’ and to be incon- 
sistent with the strong language of Angus- 
fine and PaulinuB in praise of his piety and 
virtue. His temper was rather studious than 
active ; he thought and wrote, while Oeles- 
tius and others undertook the business of 
public disputation. Ills life shows the first 
sign of the intellectual activity of the Celtic 
church, which afterwards bore fruit in the 
Irish missions. Pelagius j ounieyed from end 
to end of the Homan empire in order to pro- 
pantehis opinions, and his activity and that 
of his friends was very probably what turned 
afresh the attention of catholic Christianity 


upon our islands, and led, among other 
tnings, to the Irish mission of Palladius 
[q. V.] in 431. 

Throughout the middle ages theological 
controvert tended to revert to the questions 
raised by Pelagius, and Thomas firadwardine 
[q. V.], one of the most famous of four- 
teonth century English doctors, celebrated 
by Chaucer as proverbially learned, loft a 
great treatise on the subject — 'De Causa Dei 
contra Pelagium.’ 

[Pebigius's own writings, as mentioned in 
text: with' additional Letters and Libclli, e.g 
to Paulinus, Pope Innocent, &c. A book of bis, 
in 4 parts, on IfreewJll is isferred to by Angus- 
tino, De Gratia Christi, § 46, and Bp. IBS, § 34, 
cf. Tillomout, xiii. 687; St, Jerome, esp. On 
Jeremiah, bks. i. iii. and preface; Jerome’s Let- 
tors, o.g. 1 33, cf. his Collected 'Works (Benedictine 
ed.), V. 67, &c. ; Gennodius, c. xlii, of Be Viria 
Tllustribns; Orosius's Apology, co. 2, 4, 12, 20, 
31, cf. Gallundhis's Bibliotheca 'Vet. Fatrum, vol. 
IX. : Orosius, Be Arbit. Lib., cf. Tillemont, xiii, 
662-6, See., 687, &o . ; Augustine (Benedictine 
ed.), vols. ii. x. ; Bright’s Select Anti-Pelagian 
Treatises of St. Augustine (viz.. Be Spiritu et 
Littern, Bo Bnlura et Gratia, Be perfect! one 
Justitiee Eominia, Be Gostis Pelagii, Be Gratin 
Ohristi et de Fcccato Original!, Contra duas 
Epistolas PelngvonoTUtn) ; Marius Meroator's 
Aflv. Pel. in Galhmdins, viii. 616, &o. ; Com- 
monit. ii, 2 ; Prosper of Aquitaine, Worke, i, 
300-4(10. iii. 69-70 (ed. of 1782) ; Bode on 
Canticles, iv. 719 (Gilofs Bede, ix. 195); 
Gildns’s Jlist. § ix.; Bright’s Chnrch Hist. pp. 
240, 260, 276-0, 286 ; Bobertson’s Chnridi Hist, 
ii. 180-64 ; Hoddan and Stubbs, under a.n, 416, 
See. ; Stokes's Ireland and Celtic Church, pp. 
20-2 ; Beeves’s Adamnun ; Ussher's Works, ad. 
'Elrington, passim ; notice by Professor Inoe in 
Bictioniiry of Christian Biography.] 0. B. B. 

PELGEIM, JOYCE (/. 1614), stationer 
in London, is first heard of in 1604, when 
an edition of the ‘Ortus Vooahiilorum’ was 
printed for him in Paris. In 1606j in partner- 
ship with another stationer, Henry Jacobi, he 
issued a book of hours and a psalter according 
to the use of Sariim, and an edition of Lynde- 
wode’s ‘ Provinoiale.’ From the colophons of 
these hooks it is clear that Jacohi lived at the 
sign of the Trinity, and Pelgrim at the sign of 
St. Anne, both in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
'finder the patronage of William Bretton, an 
important merchanb of the staple of Calais, 
who assisted them with money, the_y worked 
in partnership for a few years, having books 
printed for them both in the 'Low Ooimtriea 
and in Franco. After 1608, when the^ had 
ia.'Uied seven books, the name of Felmm no 
longer appears in connection with the busi- 
ju"-'!, lliough Jacobi still continued at work. 
About 1613 the latter moved to Oxford, and 
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opened a shop there under his old sign of the 
Trinity, but died in tho following year. Wil- 
liam Bretton, as a creditor, appUed for letters 
of administration, and was represented at 
Oxford by his agent, Joyce Pelgrim. No- 
thing further is known of Pelgrim. 

{Bibliographioa, 1894, pt. i.] E. G. I). 

PELHAM, Sib EDMUND (d. 1600), 
chief baron of the exchequer in Ireland, w.ih 
the fifth son of Sir William Pelham (i486 P- 
1638) of Laughton, Sussex, by his second 
wife, Mary, daughter of Lord Sandys of tho 
Vine, near Basingstoke. His eldest uterine 
brother was Sir William Pelham (d, 1687) 
fq, T.] Edmund, or Edward, as his iiaine is 
frequently given, was admitted a member of 
Ghray'sInninlSOSi ha was autumn reader for 
that societyin 1688. ITo was elected member 
of parliament for liastinpfs on 22 Oot. 1697, 
and in 1601 was appointed serjeant-at-law. 
On the removol of Sir Hebert Nnmer (d. 1616) 
[q, V.] for neglect of his duties, Pelham was 
appoinlad chief baron of tho exchequer in 
Irmand in. September 1002 ; at the same time 
he was sworn of the privy council. In the 
summer of 1608 he went on oirouit through 
Ulster; it was the first time that an English 
iudgo had been soou in the north of Ireland, 
and Pelham reported that 'the multitude 
that had boon subject to oppression and 
misery did reverence him as u ha had been 
a good angel sent from heaven, and prayed 
him u;^on. their knees to return again to mi- 
nister justice unto them’ (Col State Papers, 
Ireland, 1 60S-fi p. 111). Pelham’s appoint- 
ment was confirmpd on Jauios’s aoccssion, 
and on 3 July 1004 ho was knighted by 
the king at Qreouwioh. On 20 Oot. 1 604 ho 
was placed On a commission to inquire into 
the waste suffered by Sir Henry Ilnriuglon’B 
lands during tho war. From 6 March to 
5 April 1606 he wont on circuit through 
MeaUi, Westmeath, Longi'oi’d, King’s Oounty, 
Athlono,and Queen’s County; illness soouis 
thenceforth (o have prevented tho exercise of 
his judicial functions. In 1600 ho went to 
England, and on his return died at Ohester 
on 4 J une. Tie was possessed of tho manor 
of Oalsfield, Sussex, and left a sun, Herbert 
Pelham, of tho age of ninetuen and upwards, 
ancestur of tho Pelhams of Cutsfiold. Tn 
Ohiohestor’s opinion, Pollinin was a ' very 
learned and worthy judge.' 

His brother, Sui NTCicotis Phlumi (1617- 
1600), oldest son of Sir William Polhara by 
his first wife, Mary, daughter of Sir lliohar<l 
Oarew of Boddm^lon, Surrey, made himself 
conspicuous by his defence of Scaford against 
a French invasion under Oliiiide d’Aunubnnt 
in 1646 (Lowbb, Memorials of Seitfordjp, 10; 


Ardhteologia, xxiv. 298). FromlMTteto 
he represented ArundeliuparliamBTit • 
1649 was sheriff of Sussel andZi^J'S 
was knighted. He was sleeted Imightrfrt^ 
shire for Sussex on 16 .Ian. 1667-8, 
in his forty-fourth year, on 16 Deo. 1660 tr 
was buried in St. Michael’s Ohuroh, Lew« 
under a handsome mural monument withr 
insorintion which records his repvdsa of tt 
^cnel. By liis wife Anne daugWofC 
Saokvillo, he had ten children, of whom Z 
second son. Sir Thomas, became ancestor ot 
tho earls of Ohiohoster. 

[Oalondars of Carew MSS. 1601-3, and Kst 
Stato Papers, 1603-8, passim; Smyth's iT 
Offifors of Iroland, pp. 138-40 ; Morrin’s Osl 
Ptttont Bolls, ISliz. p. 623 ; Dugdala's Orieines 
Jundiciales, p. 206, and Chvon. 8er. p. loi 
Luhoollos’s Libor Munsrum Hibsm. nt « 

tn CA . • . n... .1. w I t’*'* ^1. pp. 


btMUAtiibx. ui. H x'oerage, Till, ilQ 

121; Off. Rotnrnsof MamborsofFarl.; Litaiaiv 
Ttomftiiis of Eilwiird VI (Eoxburgho Club), 
Ixii, eccvii, 273 ; ITolinshfd's Chron. p. jes- 
Lower's ITistnrieal and Gtonpalogicnl Notioes of 
Iho Polhnm li’iimily, pp. 38-41, and Snasar 
WorlhioH.pp 13 1; Bevvy’s Sussex Genesloeiaa 
iq). 313-18; Gardiner’s Hist, of England, i. 380 l 

A.E.E 

PELHAM, GEORG!B,D.D.(y6B-l827) 
bishop sucot'Hsively of Bristol, Exeter, snd 
Lincoln, born 13 Oct. 1760, was third son and 
Bovonth and youngest child of Thomss Pel- 
ham, first oarl of Chichester [q. v.] Hs wasat 
first in tho English ormy, holding a oomnua- 
sLnii in tho guards, but soon changed his rocn- 
tiun to tho wurch. After ho hadoeen ttamed 
by James Hurdis [q. vj at the family seat of 
Staiimor, noav Lewes, from 1784, he was sent 
to Cambridge^ graduating B. A. at Clare Col- 
1 (^ 0 , Oombridgii, in 1787. As the youngerson 
01 a loading whig family, he was qniclaypio- 
motc'd. Oil 28 Oot. 1700, when hs was only 
twoiity-four, ho was installed as prehendaryof 
Middleton and oaiion rosiduntiory in Ohidies- 
lor Oatliedral, and hold tliatprerermout until 
his death. In 1 792 the vicarage of Bexhill in 
SnsBux was given to him by the bishop of 
tho dioceso ; m 1 BOO he was appointed by his 
family to thovicarago of Hellingly, and ibom 
17 Nov. 1797 to 1303 ho was prebendoty of 
iliu oloventh stall at Winchester. Itiiidis, 
wlio aclciiowledgod many good qualities in 
liis pupil, wrote to William Oowper, tho uost, 
that young Polliam hod ' just turned of five 
and twenty, and ie alroady in possession p( 
two livings ’(TO/aya OuraieilSlO ed.,p,xi). 
Pelham wos oonsooratod bishop of Bristol on 
27 March 1803 in tho ehapol at Lambeth 
Pninoo, and at the some time received from 
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XT^^^isliop of Oantsrliu^ the degree of 
D 0 li ^hen the see of Norwich, became 
vacant, he ^^ote (8 Feb. 1806) from Ida house 
InWelbedi Street, London, to Mr. Pitt, atat- 
ine that he had heard ‘ from so many quarters’ 
ofliis nomination for that biahoprio, that he 
could ‘no longer refrain expressing his groti- 
tude’asitwouldbe ‘a lasting obligation.’ A 
arranswerwaaimmediatolysent back by Pitt, 
that the report ‘ had arisen without hia know- 
ledge, and that he could not have the aatis- 
i,.,Sonof uromoting his wishes’ (Stanhopb, 
m of Pm iv. 268-d). In 1807 he was 
tiansibtred to the diocese of Exeter, being 
instilled on 28 Sept. 1807, and holding with 
it the archdeaconry of Exeter and the trea- 
sareiship of the cathedral, to which was 
annexed a residential stall. In this position 
he ' continued for thirteen years, expecting 
higher preferment.’ ITis desires were realised 
iaOotoherlSSO, when he was made hishop of 
Linodn. An epigram on his greed for lucra- 
tWe office is given in Gronow’a ‘ Romlnis- 
cancea’ (1889 ed. ii. 80-1), and attributed to 
Canning; but thediaviat ismistaken in saying 
that it was penned on Pelham’s attempt to 
succeed Tomline at Wincliestor, as the see 
was not vacated by that divine until the oloso 
of 1827. ‘ WintoHj’in tlio opigi-am, is probably 
1 ndstaka for ‘ Lincoln.’ Pelham was also 
clerk of the closet to the king. lie caught 
cold while attending the funeral of the Duke 
of York in 3t. George’s Ohapel, ‘Windsor, on 
19 Jan. 1827 ; died of pleurisy at Connaught 
Place. London, on 7 Feb., and was buried in 
the family vaults at Laughton in Sussex on 
16 Feb. 

Folham was the author _ of two sermons 
Bnd a charge. He is doscrlhed os urbane in 
his manners, punctual in the discharge of 
badness, and impartial in the distiibntion of 
patronage. When raised to the episcopal 
W(ffi he nearly went down on his knees to 
George III to be -permitted to dispense with 
his wig, but the king was inexorable (Hax- 
wann, Essays, 187S scr., ii. 40). 

He married, on 14 Doc. 1792, Mary, third 
dauriiter of Sir Bichard Ryoroft. Sho died, 
without issue, at Connaught Place, on 
30 March 1887. 

Jsliyll notes that the bishop and his wife 
were in 1818 daily attendants at the dinners 
riven by the prince-regent in the pavilion at 
Brighton. She was haughty in her style, and 
in the palace at Exeter 'never rises from her 
seat to receive the visitors' {Letiers, p. 07). 
His portrait, by Joseph Slater, was litho- 
graphed by Isaac Slater, 

[Gent. Mag. 1837 pt. i. p. 260, 1887 pt, i. 
p. 683 i Oliver’s Bishops of Bxoter, pp. 166. 27 b 
S87 ; Le Neve's Fasti, i, 221, 280, 288, 383, 397, 
VOL. XV. 


416, 482, ii. 29, iii. 42 ; Notes end Qneriea, 6th 
ser. ii. 213; Richard Polwhele's Reminiscences, 
i. 187. 166.) W. P. 0. 

PELHAM, HENRY (1696 P - 1764), 
statesmau, was the younger son of Thomas, 
fourth baronet, first baron Pelham [q. v.], by 
his second wife. Lady Grace Holies, youngest 
daughter of Gilbert, third earl of Olore, and 
sUter of John Holies, duke of Newcastl e fq,. v.l 
He was educated ot Westminster School, nnu 
at Hart Hall, Oxford, where he matriculated 
on 6 Sept. 1710^t the age of fifteen, but did 
not graduate. He was gazetted a aaptain in 
Erigadier Dormer’s regiment on 22 .Tuly 
1716, and served as a volunteer at the de- 
feat of the rebels at Preston in November 
following. Shortly after the suppression of 
the rehelliom Pelham visited the continent, 
returning to England in October 1717. During 
his ahseuce he was elected for Seaford at a hy- 
election in February 1717. He acted as a 
consistent supporter of the whig party iindor 
Walpole and Townsliend, with both, of 
whom be was connected by marriage. On 
6 May 17‘20 he made his maiden speech in 
the Ilouae of Commons, while moving an 
address of thanks to the Mug {Pari. IZist, 
vii. 04S-9), and on the 26th of the same 
month he wna appointed treasurer of the 
chamber. On 3 April 1721 he became one 
of the lords of tbetraasury. At the general 
election in the spring of 1722 he was re- 
turned to the House of Commons for Sussex, 
which ho continued to represent for the rest 
of his life. Resigning his seat at the 
treasury hoard, lie was appointed secretary 
at WOT on 1 April 1724. He was sworn a 
member of the privy council on 1 Juno 1726 
{ZLondon Qaeatte, 1726, No. 6877), but the 
statement that he was admitted to Wal- 
pole’s cabinet appears to be incorrect (sec 
LiOBP Hbbvbi, MB7noirs, 1884, iii. 868-9). 
Pelham frequently proved of service to the 
ministry as a mediator between his brother, 
the Duke of Newcastle, and Walpole, whose 
mutual jealousy led to frequent disputes. 
On 8 May 1780 he was promoted to the more 
lucrative post of paymaster of the forces. On 
11 Feb. 1732 ho became involved in an al- 
tercation with Pulteney during a debate in 
the house, and a duel was only prevented by 
the interposition of the speaker {Journals of 
tlie ZZouea of Comnms, xxi. 700). In de- 
fiance of the popular clamour, Pelham sup- 
ported Walpolep excise scheme in the spring 
of 1783, and on the evening after the lost 
debate on that measure he extricated Wal- 
pole from the attack of a well-dressed mob 
ui the lobby of the House of Commons 
(OoxB, Memirs of the PdMm AJ/nmistrar 
tion, 1826, i, 10 n.) At the general election 

X T 
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in the following year he was returned for io have recourse 1o the surplus nrisina' ' 
Aldborough in Yorkshire, as well as for Ihe additional duties whiSi hem 
Sussex, hut he elected to sit for his old con.- posed on spirituous liquors in the TiTaT™' 
stituenc^. The only occasion on which year (ti. xui. 639-41, 062-6). 611171?”* 
Pelham is known to have voted in o^osii ion J 744 Ilardwicke presented a memorial fm 
to Walpole was when he supportod^r John Pelham and his supporters in the cabinetT 
liarnavd’s scheme for the conversion of the the king, urging him to take steps for'” 
national diiht in the spring of 1737 (LoBS general pacification. This led to tfe retire 
UniivnT, Mnmire, iii. 133). On 13 h’eh. ment of Carteret (now Earl Qrenvillel 
1741 he spoke warmly in opposition to was unable to find sufficient support anuM 
Sandys’s motion for the removal of Walpole the opposition for his war policy, J 
(Tarl, Jlist. xi. 12J3-64, 1807-70), and on arrangement of the ministry on what™ 
9 March 1742, during the debate on Lord called a ‘ Brood-Eottom’ basis foUowed and 

Limerick’s motion for a committee of in- by the admission of several tories, 
quiry, he energetically defended the policy was enabled to carry out his poliw of a 
of the fallen minister (i4. xii. 473-82, 601- closo olUaiico with the Dutch, and to coni 
607). . pel the king, a s elector of Hanover, to join aa 

Pelham refused the ohonoellorship of the a principal in the war. Pelbam's pinna 
oxelioquer under Wilmiiigl on, notwit lisland- wore also forwarded by the Jacobite rebel- 
ing tbo pressure put upon him by Lord liou of 1746. His conduct, bowever in 
Orford and the Icing, preferring to retain dealing with that outbreak was weak and 
Ills old post of paymaster. In April 1743 vaoiUatiiig, nnd he endeavoured to tbroiv 
Pelham was appointed a lord iuetioe during all the rcsponsibili^ of resistance onAiayE 
the king’s absence from England, an office In a letter of 11 Dee. 1746 to theEngbah 
which he filled on throe eubsequeut oc- minister at the JTague, Pelham gives a moat 
oasions in 1746, 1760, and 1752. After desponding nocount of affairs at borne and 
Wilmington’s death Pulbam was appointed abroad (Coxn, Mnnoira qf the PeViam Ai- 
flrst lord of tho treasury nnd ohancellor of nuniatmtim, 1. 282-3). The kuigbacoming 
the exchequer (26 Aug. and 12 Deo. 1743), in very dissatisfied with his ministoM, wbombe 
aceordanee with apromisc previously made to styled ‘ pitiful! follows ’ (iKsi. MSS, Cum. 
him by tho king, and in spite of the opposition 1 st Kep, App. p. 116 J, formed a plan for tha 
of Carteret, who wished to secure tho post rocall of Granville with Bath to power. On 
for Lord Bath (Ooxn, Memoiiv qf the Pelham learning this, Pelham resigned on 11 M. 
Administration, i. 82). Carteret’s infiuoiice 1746, but was reinstated in office on tbe 
still remained extremely powerful at. court, 1 4lJi, in consomience of the inability of Bran- 
and the eiTorts of Pelham and his brotlior villo and Bath to form an o^inistratioii 
were from tho first dirnotod to thwarting (liforo/MnontPapei-a, 1831,1.171-4), Pelham 
tho Hanoverian policy of that minister, who was now able to insist upon theincMonof 
wished to gain the co-operation of tho tories. Pitt in tho ministry, which from that time 
‘ Whig it,’ wrote Orford to Pelham on forth had praotioaliy no oppoaition to en- 
26 Aug. 1743, ‘with all ojipononts that counter either from the court or in parlia- 
will parly: but 'ware To^I’ (ib, i. 93). ment. iln April 1747 the loidstookmeasuies 
Tliough Pelham was nominally prime minis- against tbe publishers of their debatea 
ter, tlio parliamentary influence and tho Pelham refused to take a similar course in 
superior rank of Hewcostle placed him tho commons, saying, 'Let them alone; they 
practicolljf on an equality^ with his brother make hotter speeches for us than we 
in the cabinet, and gave rise to considerable can mnlco for ourselves ’ (Ooxn, Memin of 
difficulties when their views wore ot vari- tloe Pelham Adonim'stration, i. 866). Differ- 
ance. Though in favour of bringing the ing from Nowcnstle and tbe king, Pdbera 
war to an early conolusion, Pelliom wne not was from tho first desirous to accept the 
strong enough to openly niqioso the king Pronch proposals for ]ioaee,whiob ultimately 
and Oortorot. One of his first apeurhes as resulted in tho treaty of Aix-larCbapelle on 
prime minister was in favour of a grant for 7 Oct, 1748 (CitALioBS, Calleetm 0/ 
tho maintonance of British troops in Plon- Treaties, 1790, i. 424-67). In his dafanca 
dors (Pari, Hist, xiii. 809, 410-18), and ho of tho peace in tho House of Gommuas on 
conciliated the Idiig by npholdiug tho em-. 29 Nov, 1748 (Pari, Mist, xiv. 3401, Polhoin 
pigment of tho Hanoverian troops (ib. xiii. argued that ‘it Inust certainly lie a bad 
46,*}). Pelham’s attempt in Fehruaiy 1744 pence indeed if it ho worse than a successless 
to impose on extra duty^ on sugar was de- war,’ and quoted the lines ; 
feated by the secret intrigues of tho Prince Si quid novisti ractiua istis, 

of Wales and Oarterot, and ho was obliged Onndidus iniporli ; si non.hiButoremecnm, 
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p^ihoT^now devoted himself to the reduc- 
tion of the national expenditure, and to the 

Tearrangement of the finimces. In the win- 
ter of If’lS li® succeaafnllj oorried out an 
ejternve aoheme for the reduction of the 
intereat on the national debt to three per 
cent. (»i- 619-21). At the end of the 

follo wing year the question of the Duke of 
Bedford? resigtuition caused a violent 
Quarrel between Newcastle and Felhani, 
which for a time entirely suspended their 
nrivate intercourse, and nearly broke up the 
ministry. The dissolution of the Leicester 
House parW consequent on the death of the 
Prince of Wales (20 March 1761) was on 
the whole favourable to Pelham; but the 
discussions on the regency bill which en- 
sued lost him tho friendship of the Duke of 
Cmnherknd. In April 1761 Pelham ex- 
pressed a wish to retire and take the sinecure 
office of auditor of the exchequer, but was 
dissuaded by the king. In Juno 1761 Pel- 
ham consented to Granville joining the 
ministry os lord president of the council. A 
ciirioiu account of the negotiations between 
Pelham and Granville was fpven to the 
House of Commons on 20 Feb. 1784, by 
Lord Nugent, who was the intermediary on 
that occasion (Pari. Hiat. xxiv. Q34). In 
tho reform of the calendar which was 
adopted during this session Pelham oordially 
concurred (Ooxn, Memoirs of ihe Pelham Aii- 
mimstration, ii. 178). In November 1761 
he took part in the debate on the land forces 
for the ensuing year, and drew a distinction 
between a standing army maintained against 
law, and one maintained by law {Pari, Hist. 
riv. 1118). Ilia resistance to the reduction 
of the land tax gave rise to the following 
paraphrase of the well-known epigram on 
Sur John Vanbrugh : 

Lie heavy on him, land, for ho 
Laid many a heavy tax on thee 

S i. xiv. 1132; 'WALTOLti, Memoirs of the 
em of Qsorge II, 1847, i. 219). Contrary 
to ms own convictions, and in defiance of 
his previous policy, ho was induced by the 
king m January 1762 to propose tho grant of 
a subsidy to tho elector of Siixony. In the 
same session ho oontinuad his financial re- 
forms by carrying a measure for the consolida- 
tion and simplification of tho national debt 
(26 Goo. n, cap. 27). 'With his usual tole- 
rance, ha supported a bill for tho naturalisa- 
tion of the dews, which became law in 1763 
(Pari Hist xiv. 1412), but was repealed in 
the following year, with Pelham’s consent, 
owing to the popular clamour against it {ib. 
XV. 142). He was ‘ not unfriendly to the 
scheme’ of founding the British Museum, but 


was avoroe to raisi ng the money by means of a 
lottery (Edwabbs, Lives of the Pimiders of 
the British Mmcmn, 1870, pt. i. pp. 807-9), 
Though he supported Ijord Puirdwickes 
billfor preventing clandestine marriages (26 
Geo. II, cap. 33), his private opinions on the 
subject are disputed (Ooxn, Memmrs of the 
Pelham Adminish'ation, ii. 2C7 ; WAiiPOin, 
Letters, 1867, ii. 336). Pelham died at 
Arlington Street, Piccadilly, on 6 March 
1764, from an attaclr of erysipelas, which is 
said to have been brought on by immoderate 
eating and want of exercise {ib. ii. 374). He 
was buried in the PeUiam vault in Laughton 
Church, near Lewes. On hearing the news 
of his death, the king is said to have exclaimed, 
‘Now I shall have no more jeaoe’ ^OoxD, 
Memoirs <f the Pelham Admnistramn, ii, 
802). 

Pelham was a timid and peace-loving 
politician, without any commanding abilities 
or mTich strength of character. He was a 
good man of business, and both an able and 
an economical financier. His temper was 
somewhat peevish, but his manners were 
conciliatory, and his opinions were tolerant. 
Though not a brilliant orator, he was an 
able debater and an excellent parliamentary 
tactician. Ilia speeches were moi-ked by 
readiness and common-sense; but the ‘ can- 
dour and openness of his tam^r,’ according 
to Lord Hordwicke in his ‘Parliamentary 
Journal,’ ' led him occasionally to depreciate 
the resources of the country, and to minify 
the strength of the rival power’ (Ooxn, 
Memoirs if the Pelham Ailnunistration, ii. 
106). It is true that he cbiefiy maintained 
Ms inflnence in parliament by an elaborate 
system of corruption j hut Horace Walpole, 
who hated him, believed that he 'would 
never have wet hie finger [in corruption] if 
Sir Robert Walpole had not dqiped up to the 
elbow ; but as he did dip, and as Mr. Pelham 
was perounded that it was as necessary for 
Mm to be minister as it was for Sir Robert 
Walpole, ho plunged as deep ’ {Memoirs of 
the Meign of Qearge II, i. 234-6). Pel- 
ham’s private life was respectable, except 
that ho was a ‘ professed gamester ’ (Qloveb, 
Memoirs by a celebrated Mteraryand Political 
Character, 1814, p. 48). Even Horace Wal- 
pole admits ‘ thatiiQ lived without abusi^hia 
power, and died poor ’ (Memoirs <f theJie{gn 
qf Oeorge II, i. 871). 

A genuine attachment existed between 
Pelham and his brother, the Duke of New- 
castle; and on Pelham’s marriage, Newcastle 
assigned to him one-half of the property 
which ho had inherited from his father (Ooxb, 
ii. 806), In 1729 Pelham purchased Esher 
Place in ESuifey, which, with the aid of Kent, 
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lie greatly improved and omljelliBlied. Pope, 
in the ‘ Epilogue to the Satires’ {liuiloyw II, 
pp. 06-7), refers to 

Eshei’a poacoful grove 

"Where Kent and nature vie for Pelham’s love j 

and Thomson to ‘ Esher's groves,’ where 
‘ from courts and senates Pelham finds re- 
pose ’ (Seasons, ‘ Summer,'ll. 1429-33). Esher 
Place was sold hy Pelham’s grandson 
Lewis, second haron Sondes, in July 1805, 
to Mr, John Spicer, who pulled down Pel- 
ham's house ■mth the exception of the old 
gatehouse, hnown as "Wolsoy’s Tower, 
which is etUl standing. 

‘ An Ode to the Eight Honourable Henry 
Pelham, Esq[., on his being appointed first 
Commissioner of 1 he Troafiury,’ appears in the 
‘"Works of Sir Charles Han bury Williams’ 
(1833, ii. 71-3). Garrick’s well-known ode 
on Pelham’s death was first published in the 
‘ London Magazine ’ for March 1764 (xxiii. 
136-6). Pelham’s correspondence with Lord 
Essex 1733-6 (Addit. MSS. 27732-6), and 
with the Duke of Newcastle and others, 
1710-64 (j4. 32680-33000), is iirusorved in 
tho British Museum, His letters to Ptesi- 
dontDundas, 1748-62, are amojig thoinann- 
scripts at Ariiiston (Ilist. MSS. Comm. 3rd 
Hop. App. p. 416). Pelham was a frequent 
subject of caricatures, in many of which he 
was styled ‘King Henry tho Ninth’ (of. Cat, 
Satiru'al and Political Prints and Drawini/s 
»n PrilisA Mtueim, ed. Stephens and Haw- 
kins). 

Pelham married, on 29 October 1726, Lady 
Catherine Manners, eldest daughter of John, 
second duke of llutlond, by whom he had 
two sons and six daughters. Both his sons 
died in Novombor 1739, of ulooratod sore 
throat, which became subsequently known 
as tho ‘ Pelham fever’ (Coxn, Memoirs ofiho 
PeOiam AdminUl ration, ii. 306). Pour of 
his daughters survived infancy, viz. (1) 
Cntberino, born 34 .July 1727, who married 
on S Oct, 1744, her cousin, Henry Eynos Clin- 
ton, ninth earl of Lincoln, afterwords second 
dulce of Newcastle (or. 1766), and died on 
27 July 1700 j (2) Frances, born on 18 Aug. 
1728, 'who died unmarried on 10 Jan. 
1801; (8) Grace, born in January 1736, 
who married, on 12 Oct. 176^ the lion. 
Lewis Watson, afterwards first baron 
Sondes, and died on 31 July 1777 ; and 
(4) Mory, bora in September 1730, who died 
unmarried. His widow, who was ranger of 
Greenwich Park, died at her house at White- 
hall on 17 Feb. 1780, aged 79. 

There is a portrait 01 Pelham by Hoare of 
Bath in tho National Portrait Gallery. 
Another portrait was exhibited by tho Duke 


of Newcastle at the Loan ColWti. 
National Portraits at South Kensbsto 
1867 (Oatalogue, No. 830) j and a thld, ab 
by William lloaro, was lent by the E mi!.* 

1801. There are engravings of Pelham U 
Houston, after both Hoare and Shackle 

[Bosides Ooxo’a Memoirs of the Pelham Ad 
ministration and tho other works quoted inul 
text, the following hooks have bean eousult^ 
Uoky’s Hist, of England in the Ekhtei 
Century, 1883, vol. i. j Mahon's Hist of Ene. 
land, 1868, vols. iii. iv.; Torrens’s flistoin3 
Cabinets, 1804; Dodington's Diary ifti. 
Chostorllold’s Letters, 1846, ii. 467:M ttpJi.J 
Esaiys, 1886, pp. 280-7, 203, 290-808 ; BaUm 
tyne’s Life of Uarterot, 1887 ; Earls’s EnaM 
Pimmiors, 1871, i. 79-120 ; Georgian Era 1832 
i. 208-0; Lower’s Notices of the Pelham 


1873, pp. 40-61 ; IIorHneld*a Sussex, 1885 i* 
182-6, 361-3 ; Brayloy’s Surrey, 1850, ii. 435.1 
411 ; Thorne's Environs of London, 1876, i. 203 
206 ; Collins’s Poorags of England, 1812, y'.eisl 
621 ; Burks’s Peerage, 1804, p. 280; Foater'i 
Alumni OxonieuBts, 1600-1714, iii, usb- 
Alumni "Woslmonaatorionses, 1862, pp. 644 , 665 ’ 
660 ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890; Offidai 
Boturn of Lists of Members of Parliauient 
pt. ii. pp, 47 , 66, 67, 70, 81, 92, 104; Notes and 
(luoMos, 8 th sor. vi. 108,J G. E. E. B. 

PELHAM, HENEY THOMAS, third 
Eabl 01’ OIITOJIESTEII (1 804-1888), Second, 
but eldest surviviim, son of Thomas, second 
earlfq. v.],bora in &,rattou Street, Piccadilly, 
on 26 A ug. ] 80 J , was educated at Weetminsta 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, On24April 
1824 he entered the army as a cornet in the 
0th di'ogoons,^ hut, hy the influence of the 
Duko oiwollinglon, Avas able on 14 Oct, of 
tho same year to exchange into the royal 
horBC-gunrds (Addit. MS, 33230, fl! 22-4). 
Ho boonmo lieutenant in 1827, captain (un- 
attached) in January 1828, and major in the 
army in 1841. In 1844 he resigned his com- 
misBion, lie was afterwards on active aup* 
porter of the volunteer movement. InlSrS 
the Duke of Newcastle invited him^ithout 
maldng any Btipulation regarding iblluun'e 
pulit.ical priuciiuoR, to accept kis nomination 
for tko parliamentary ropresontntion of the 
duko’B borough of Nowarit ; hut Pelham sue- 
cuedod to the earldom in 1826, before the 
election, 

'The Earl of Ohicheator hold whig opinioni, 
but was not an ardent partisan. He woe deeply 
ini crested in religious, social, and educational 
questions. On 22 Fob. 1841 he was appointed 
an ocolesiastioal commissioner, and on 80 Jon. 
1847 became a commissioner to report on the 
question of equalising the peonniaty value of 
episcopal sens. Wlien the Ohutoh Estates 
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rjoniinittBB was appointed in 1860 OIiicliBbter 
was made head of the board, with the title 
of first church estates’ cominissioner. Ho 
retained the position until October 1878, 
and after his retirement from it continued 
to be an ecclesiastical oommisaioner. To 
him were to a lax^e extent duo the im- 
nortant reforms con-ied out in the manage- 
ment and distribution of church revenues. 
Chichester was also for holf a century pre- 
>ii1mt of the Church Missionary Society, and 
WM connected with theEvangelioal AlUance, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
the Church of England Temperance Society. 
He was also interested in ^e mana^ment 
of prisons ; becoming in 1843 a commissioner 
(dFentonville prison, and editing in 1863 Sir 
Joshua Jebb’s ‘Heports and Observatione on 
the Discipline and Management of Convict 
Prisons.’ In spite of his evangelical views, 
he epoke on 16 July 1846 in support of the 
giant to Maynoolh College. lie wae a re- 
gular attendant, and not infrequent speaker, 
in the House of Lords. 

Chichester was appointed lord lieutenant of 
Sussex on 21 Nov. 1860, where he was very 
popular. He died at Slanmer House on 
16Marchl886. He married, on 18 Aug. 1828, 
Lady Mary Brudencll, fifth daughter of the 
sixth Earl of Cardigan. She died on 22 May 
1867, leaving issue four sons and three 
daughters. The eldeet son, Walter John 
(i. 1838), who was M.P. for Lewos from 1866 
to 1874, auooeeded to the title. 

[O.E. C[okayne]’a OompletoFcernge j Doyle's 
Baronage; Brighton Argus, 17 March 1880 
(vith portrait); Times, 17 March 1886; Becord, 
19 Hatch 1886 ; Bril. Mus. Cat, ; Fori. Debates, 
Orel set. passim.] G. im O’. N. 

EELHAM, HERBEHT (1600-1673), 
colonist, horn probably in Sussex, but possibly 
in Lincolnshire, in 1 600, woe the eldest son of 
Herbert Pelham and Penelope, a younger 
daughter of Thomas West, second lord Be la 
Warr. He must be carefully distiuguished 
fiom a very distant relative, Herbert, son. of 
Sir 'WiUiam Pelham, fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, who was bom in 1602. The 
eoloniet, who was at no university, was 
brought up as a country gentleman. His 
untie, Thomas Pelham, was a member of the 
’Vitginio Company, and Herbert Pelham and 
a younger brother William interested them- 
selves mprm'eots of colonisation. 

In 1629 l%lham joined the Massodbnsetts 
Company. It would appear from Winthrop’s 
‘Journal’ that he arranged to sail with Win- 
mop for Massachusetts in the Arabella on 
Easter Monday 1680, but, though the younger 
mortier went, Herbert did not actually go out 


till later, possibly 1636. There he became a 
freeman of the company, a prominent citizen, 
and a captain of the militia. He took an 
active part in the settlement of Sudbury, 
and later resided at Cambridge, where, in 
1640, he and his family narrowly escaped 
being burnt to death with them house. He 
was made the first treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege in 1643. In the following year he seems 
to have been in England ; but, returning to 
the colony, became a member of the court 
of assistants in 1645. In 1646 he was one 
of the commissioners of the United Colonics 
for arranging a treaty with theNarragansett 
and Niontic Indians. In 1647 he seems to 
have returned to England for good, reeiding 
at Bures in Eesex tor some years, and in- 
teresting himself in the endeavour to form 
a society for the religious instruction of the 
Indians. Ultimately he removed to Suffolk, 
where he died on 1 July 1678. His properly, 
according to hia will, lay chiefly in. Lincoln- 
shire, Ireland, and hiaasachusetts Bay; he 
was heir to his younger brother, who died 
before him, in August 1667. 

Pelham mavried, first, Jemima, daughter 
of Thomas Waldegrave, who died before 
his emigration ; secondly, in 1638, in New 
England, Ellzabotb, daughter of Qodfrey 
Baeseville or Bosvile of Uunthwaito, York- 
shire, and widow of Hoger Horlakenden. By 
each wife he had five children. His daughter 
Penelope was wifs of Josiah Winslow. It 
was bia sister Penelope who married Governor 
lUchord Bellingham [q. v.] 

[Appleton’s Oyclopcedia of American Bio- 
graphy ; Herbert Pelham, his Anceslors, dtc.i by 
Coloael Chester, lepublibhed 1879 from the Col- 
lectiouB of the Massachnsetts Hist. Society; 
Bennett Boll, a genealogical record, compiled by 
a relative of Pelham.] C. A. H. 

PELHAM, JOHN nn (d. 1429), treasurer 
of England, was the son of Bn- John Pelham, 
a Sussex knight who fought in the wars of 
Edward HI in France, and of his wife J oan 
Herbert of Winchelsea. He was in the 
service of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
and afterwards of his son, Hen^ of Derby, 
subsequently Henry IV. On 7 Deo. 1893 he 
was appointed by John of Gaunt coustahlo 
of Pevensey Ooslle for life, lie was possibly 
one of the scanty bond that landed with 
Henry at Bavenspur in 1399, and was cei^ 
toinly with hiin at Ponte&act soon after his 
landing. Meanwhile his wife Joan Pelham 
sustained somethin Hke a siege from Bich- 
ard’s partisans in Pevensey Oostle. An in- 
teresting letter, written in English and dated 
26 July, from Joan to John is printed in Col- 
lins’s ‘Peerage,’ viii. 96-6 (1779^, Hallom, 
who repriuts it in modem spolhng {Mtera- 
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tura qf Europe, i. 66-6), deficribes it as ‘one live hundred marks a year for their m ' 
ortlieeorlicstinslaucosoffoiualopenmansliip.’ teimuce. In 1409 these prisoners weieb"*' 
Pelham viras knighted at Henry’s coronation 1 erred from his custody to that of the 
oil 18 Oct. 1399, and is thoreiore reckoned of Wales. In 1407 Pelham became dU f 
among the original knights of the Bath, butler of Chichester and of all the norts f 
On 24 Oct. he received the honour of bear- Sussex. On 22 Jan. 1412 he succeeded Lorf 
ing the royal sword before the king. He Sorope of Masliam as treasiurer. ThisshiTO 
conducted the deposed Bichard ll from that Polham noted politically alone witl 
Leeds Castle in Kent to the Tower (Ohtv- Archbishop Arundel, who had’^iust fei.. 
niqm de la Tralatm, App. p. 296, Engl, llist. appointed^ chancellor. On 11 July 14l2ts 
Soo.) Henry IV. gvaulud to Pelham and his wiis appointed with others to muster'diB 
heirs male onl2Eob. l-i00(ho const ableehip trooys going with the Duke of Cttarencetn 
of Pevciisey and the honour of Luigle, of Aquitaino (I'lcdero, viii. 767), Onl2Ifoi 

which Peveusoy was the chief place. This 1412 ho was rewarded with firesh grants in- 

involved a paramouut position over the whole eluding the rape of Ilnstings, wfth all'tLe 

rape ofPevcufaoy. Pelham served ns knightof franchises oxeroised by the dmies of Brittanv 

the shire for Sussex ini ho lirst, second, fourth, and Lancaster, its former lords. He Ws 
fifth, and sixth parliaments of Henry IV, nominated ^ executor of Henry IV's will 
as sherlfi* of Surrey and Sussex in 1401, (Mot, Pari. iv. 5 a). 

In 1402 he served on a commission to repair After Jleury V’s aocessioii Fellmm was 
the hauke of Peveusey marsh, and to draw deprivod of the troaewy ou 21 March and 
up a survey and statiitos (DuQUALn, Mist, qf rcjiliiced by the Earl of Arundel, He was 
IitdiaMny aiid Mrayning, pp, 06-7). As still, hownyerj much employed. He was put 
constable of Paveiisoy he was busiod in do- on a commission appointed on 31 May 1414 
feuding the coast from threatened French to uogotial e for an alliance with France or 
invasions. In the ‘Unloarnod’ parliament to revive Henry’s claims to the French thone 
of October 1401 lie was appointed, with (Fwdera, ix. 183). Pelham is bometimes 
Thomas, lord Furnival, treaauvor of war to said to have accompanied Henry V on his 
collect the special subsidies granted by the Norman expedition in 1417, but it was 
coniuions, aud to amily the rusults strictly to really his son, John, who did this (OrdJWiy 
the purpose for which it was granted (Mot, Cownoil, ii. 2J 8). In 1414 for a ^oit time he 
Pari. iii. 646 li). Thu date of thuir appouit- was made guiivdion of the captive James of 
inent was 11 Nov., and tUoir earliest recorded Scotland at Povensoy (Wmin, ii. 408). In 
jiayment was on 18 Nov. (Wyiiii, Ummj IV, February 1416 bo received agrantof7001,foi 
li.lll). But the (ask was a thaiikloss one. James’s custody and mniutonouce 
In the long sossionof the narliamunt of 1406 ix.20S). Mnnyyoarsafter,iul423,hDWBSon 
Pelham, whojoiiied with Inu'uivol in begg'iug the commission appointed to negotiate for 
to be relieved of tboir duties, was disobarged King Jamc8’BroloaBo(Jio4.Pariiv, 211). He 
ou 19 J uuQ by t bo lung, at tbs request of the was named executor to Thomas, duke of da- 
estates (liot. Pari, iii. 677, 684-6). But Pol- rence(Ffec7cra,ix.402 ; NlOHOM,i?oj/alTOft, 
ham xieutionod for and obtained the appoint- p. 232), In 1422 Sir .Tohu Mortimer was 
mont of auditors to the war acoounts. Ifrom committod to his custody at Peveneey {Ord, 
these he ultimately obi tuned his disoliarge, Privt/ Counoil, ii. 832, iii. 11). He was ia 
lie wasmoroovor one of the oommittoo up- custody of tho quoon-dowager Joan ofNa- 
pointed to iiispcot tho engrossing of tho r^l viutc, who expuatod her crime of necroma^ 
of parliament (tVi. iii, 686). by a long imprisonment at Peveneey. He 

On 6 Fob. 140,') Pelham was made keeper was ou a commission to borrow mon^ 
of the Now Forost, and on 8 Boo. of the for the king in Sussex ond Eent, He was 
same year steward uHho duchy of Iiaucastm;. also an exocutor of tho will of Hemy V. 
In March 1405 Edward, duke of York, was Under Henry VI ho again sat in perliameat 
put under his charge at Povensoy, whilo in in 1422 and 1427, aud in 1423 nemtiated 
October of tho same year Pelham couduoted for a poace with Scotland and the release of 
Ids prisoner to the king's prosoneo, probably King James, He drew up his last will oa 
atKemhvorth(WTLiM,ii, 42, 46,48; Foedm'a, 8 F’ob. 1429, and died four days later. He 
viii. 887, 888), The state of Pevonsey was, ordered that his body should be buried m 
liowovor, hardly Boourc, In October Pelham the Oisterciau abbey of Eobertsbddge. He 
complained to tho council that tho IcQop had -of the Austin 

partly faUen down (Ord, Privi/ COuneil, i. ■'vbi® 

261). In February 1406 I’elham had 

the custody of Edmund) oorl of March, and within tho town, which had been swept eway 
his brother Bogor, with an ullownuco of by the sen, to be rebuilt at Wnrbleton, ten 
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mUes away. He was therefore regarded 
as the founder of the ' New Priory of Holjr 
Trinity beside Hastings’ (Momatiaon, tl 

-iao\ 

He married Joan, daughter of Sir John 
Jlscures, and had by her a son named John, 
his successor, and two daughters, Agnes and 
Joan, who respectively married John Col- 
brond of Boreham, and Sir John St. Glair. 
A valuation of his estates made in 1403 is 
printed by Collins and translated by Lower, 
^e rental amounted to the large sum of 
870/. Ss. Sd. Besides his wife's letter already 
mentioned, four familiar letters to him in 
English are printed by Oollins. 

[Collins’s Peerage, 1770, viii. 04-100 ; lower's 
Historical and Genealogical Nutices of the Pel- 
ram Family (privately printed, 1878), pp. 10-21, 
is mainly based on Colhne, which it often foUowe 
verbally; Bot. Pari, vols. lit. and iv. ; Nlcolas'e 
Proeiedinge and Ordinances of the Privy Council, 
Tols. i. ii. <uid iii. ; Bymcr's Foedera ; Bamsay’s 
I^easter and York ; Wylie’s Henry IF, ii. 42, 
46, 48, and especially ii. 111-12; Sussex 
ebteological Collcctious, x. 133-4; Boturu of 
Slembsi'S of Parliament, pt. i, pp. 209, 261, 266, 
267, 270, 273, 304, 814.] T. P. T. 

PELHAM, JOHNTHOMA8,D.D.(].811- 
1894), bishop of Norwich, fourth son of Tho- 
mas, second earl of OMoheater[q;.v.],byLady 
Hary Henrietta Juliana, eldest daughter of 
Francis Cbdolphiu, fifth dulce of Leeds, was 
born on SlJune 1811. Ue was educated at 
Westminster School and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he matriculated on 6 June 1829, 
graduated B. A. in 18S2, and proceeded M.A. 
andD.D. in 1867. Ho was ordained deacon 
by the bishop of London (Blomiield) in 1884, 
and placed in sole charge of the parish of 
Eastergate in the diocese of Chichester, 
where he laid the foundations of a lifelong 
friendship with Cardinal Manning; suhse- 
quently he was instituted on 28 May 1837 to 
me rectory of Bergh Apton, Norfollc, which 
he held until 1862. In 1847 he was made 
honorary canon of Norwich Cathedral, and 
chaplain to the queen, and in 1862 perpetual 
curate of Christ Chm'ch, Hampstead, la. 
1866, on the recommendation of Lord Pol- 
muston, he was instituted to the crown 
living (rf St. Marylehoue, Middlesex, and in 
1857 was consecrated, on 30 April, to the see 
of Norwich, vacant by the resignation of 
Bishop Hinds, His preferment is understood 
to have been due to the influence of Lord 
Shaftesbury. The consecration ceremony 
was perfprmed by Archbishop Sumnor and 
Bishops Tait and Sumner. His episoopate 
lasted more than thirty-six ^eors, a longer 
term than thot of any of his predeoessors, 
except Bishop Le Spencer [q, v.], who held 


the see flom 1370 to 1406, and was rendered 
memorable by a marked revival of Christian 
life and discipliue. At once zealous and 
judicious, and au excelleut organiser, Pelham 
was indefatigabla in parochial visitation, and 
applied a gentle but oflectual stimulus to the 
dormant energies of honorary canons and 
rural deans, lie also provided by means of 
a diocesan church association for the building 
and restoration of churches, parsonages, and 
schools throughout the diocese, and in 1870 
he instituted a diocesan conference which has 
met regularly from that date. Though a 
strong evangelical, he viewed the higli-church 
movement without marked disfavour. He 
advocated the reform of convocation by the 
ooDBolidation of the provinces of Canterbury 
and York, a readjustment of the proportion 
of ex qffieio to elected members, and an ex- 
tension of the franchise to all licensed cIuiot- 
men in prieet’s orders. He also formed a 
scheme for the augmentation of small bene- 
flees at the e^ense of episcopal emoluments. 
Early in 1893 Pelham resigned the see, aud 
retired to Thorpe, a suburb of Norwich, 
where he died suddenly on 1 May 1804. 

Pelham married, on o Nov. 1846, Henrietta 
(d. 81 Deo. 1803), second daughter of Thomas 
William Tattou of Wythenshawa Hall, 
Cheshire, by whom he left issue three eons 
and one daughter. Hie eldest son, Henry 
Eranois Pelham (1840-1907), was president 
of Triuit;^ Oollejge, Oxford, and professor of 
ancient history in the university, 

[Foster’s Peerage, Cbiriiester ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. ; Foster's Index Eccles.; Barker's West- 
minster School Begistsr; Clergy List; Creek- 
ford’s Clerical Directory, 1893 , Eastern Daily 
Press, 4 Feb. 1803, memoir, vith portrait, (S. 
Norwich Diocesan Culencldr for 1804, p. 161 ; 
Times and Quordian, 2 May 1894; Ormerod’s 
Cheshire (ed. Holsby), iii, 611.] J. M. B. 

PELHAM, PETEE (d. 1761), mezzo- 
tint-engraver, son of Peter Pelham of Chi- 
ohestsr, was born, according to Eedgrave, 
about 1684, but more probably some ten 
years later. His father died at Okichester 
in 1766, aged over ei^ty, and a sistp Helen 
was living there in 1762. The earliest date 
on his plates is 1720, and between that year 
and 17z6 he produced a number of excellent 
portraits, whtcb were published in London, 
some of them by himself; theseiuedude Queeq 
Ajme, Lord Carteret, Lord Wilmington, 
George 1, and the Duke of Newcastle, after 
Kneller; Oliver Cromwell, after Wajker; the 
Earl of Derby, ofterWinstanley; LordMolss- 
wortb, and Dr, Edmund Gibson, bishop of 
London,afterMurray: James Gibb, the arohi- 
toct, after Hnyssing or Hysing ; and Mis.Oeut- 
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lLvrB,nftcv'Firmin. In. 1726 Pelham omioratcd 
to America with his wife Maviha ana two 
sous, Peter and Charles, and settled at Boston, 
whore he establUhod a school, in which were 
taught writing, reading, dancing, painting, 
and needlework, and practised both as painter 
and engraver until the end of his life he 
was the earliest artist resident in America, 
and his portrait of the Bev. Cotton Mather, 
published in 1737, is behoved to have been 
the drst mezzotint plate ever exeouted there. 
Pelham’s American prints, of which thirteen 
are oataloguod by Cualoner Smith, comprise 
portraits of the Bay. Charles Brookwell ; 
Thomas Hollis, after Highmore ; Benjamin 
Colman, Joseph SewaU, and Governor W. 
Shirley, all auor Smihert. In 1748 Pclhsin 
married, at Boston, as his second wifo, Mary 
Coplov, widow of Bichard Copley and daugh* 
ter 0 / Jolin Singleton of Quinvillo Abbey, 
CO. Clare, and thus became the stepl'alher 
and iirst instructor of John Singleton Copley 
■q. v.l the painter, Mrs. Copley appears to 
mve kept a tobacco store, which was added 
to the already varied attractions of the Pel- 
ham esIahliaWent. Ho died in December 
1761, and was buried on tiio 14th of that 
month at Trinity Church, Boston j his widow 
survived him until 1789. Of his sons by his 
first wife, Peter Poihum settled in 1749 in 
Vu'ginia, "William Pelham died at Boston in 
1761, and Obarlcs Pelham heoamo a school- 
master at Medford in Mussaohusotts, pur- 
chased land at Newton in the same state, 
mamod Maiy Tyler, niooo of Sir "William 
Poppoi'oll, and loft a daughter, mai-ricd to 
Thomas Ouitis, and mother of Charles Pel- 
ham Curtis. 

By his second marriage he had a son, 
IlniriiY Pbluau (1749-1800), who painted 
historical subjects and miniatures, and ex- 
hibited at the Eoyal Academy in 1777 end 
3778, when ho was rosidiug in Loudon with 
his half-hrolhcr, Copley; later he wont to 
Ireland, intoiidiug to practiso ns on engineer, 
became agent 01 Lord Lousdowne’s estulus 
in Kerry, and was accidentally drowned in 
the Keumaro river in 1806, lie was married 
to the daughter of "William Butler of Owstlo- 
criuo, CO. Clare, but left no surviving issuu. 
A good mezzotint plato by "W. "Ward of ‘The 
Binding of MoaoB,^from a picture by Henry 
Pelham, was published in 1787. Tho first 
picture sent by Copley to England, ‘ A Boy 
witli a Squirrel,’ was a portrait of Henry 
Pelham. 

IMuSBRchnsettH Historical Sooioly’s Prooood- 
{ngs, May 1860 ; Perkins’s Lifo ol' J, S. Oojfiey; 
J. Ohaloni'r Siui ill’s British Mozzolinto Bor- 
troito ; Bedgraro's Diet, of Artists.] 

B. M. O'D, 


PELHAM, IIIOMAS, fourth Bauo’cit 
and first Bakoit Peuiam (1060 P -171 -a 
son of Sir John I'elham, tliii-d bamirt W 
Lady Lucy, second daughter of Hebert M 
ney, second earl of Leicester of that naiT 
was born about 1600. Ho was retmrf ta 
parliament for East Grinstead, Susapr „ 
k Oct. 1678 a„d,,, aned tile 
Id Aiig. 1679, wlien ho was returned f® 
Lewes, Ho coutmiiod to represent Lem» 
unta July 1703, when, bemg doubh ^ 
turned, ho elected to sit for the county of 
Sussex. Pelham belonged to the whig pity 
and hold oilico as commissioner of mstnmi 
from 20 April 1689 to 24 March 1691 
as lord commissioner of the Ireasury’fe™ 
18 Moi-ch 1689-00 to 21 Maroh leS 
again from 1 May 1698 to 1 June 1899. and 
from 29 Maroh 1701 to 8 May 1703, Be suc- 
ceeded his father os fourth baronet in January 
1702-8, was sworn in as vice-ndiuital of the 
coast of Sussex on 21 May 1706, and by 
letters patent, dated 16 Dec. 1706, rri 
created Baron Pelham of Laughton, and 
look his seat in tho Ilouso of Lords accord- 
ingly (30 DeoO He died at his seat, HbI- 
land Plooe, Sussex, on 28 Beh. 1711-lS. 
Uis remains were interred (8 March) in the 
ohanoel of Laughton parish church. 

Polham married twice, viz.i (1) Elisa- 
beth (cf. 1681), daughter of Sir "WEiam 
Jones, atloiiioy-goiieral to Charles II ; 
(2) Lady Grace (3. 1700), youngest daugh- 
ter of (iilborl IJolles, third earl of Clare. 
By his first wile he had issue, two daughters 
only, viz.: Lucy (d. 1080), and Elizabeth 
(married in July 1008 to Charles, second 
"Viscount Townshend [q. v.], died 11 May 
1711), By his second wife ho had issue two 
sons, viz. ; Thomas, who succeeded him [see 
l»Hi,liAii-Ilou.nB, Tuom.\b, Dtod OB Sot- 
OABXJDn-npoK-TYirii and NnwoAsiiji-TiKnEE- 
Lyme], and Henry [see PbiiIiam, Hmi, 
1606 P-1764], oud five dauglitoi's: (1) Ghace 
(d, 1710), wifo of George Nwlor of Buist- 
monceaux, York herald ; (^ Bronoes (d. 
1766), to Christopher "IVandenord, yiscount 
Castleoomor; (3) Gertrude, to David Fol- 
liill of Otford, Kent ; (4) Lucy, to Henry 
Clinton, carl of Lincoln (tuberwards Dube of 
Fewoosllo-undor-Lyne [q, v.] ; und (6) Mar- 
garet, to Sir John Shelley oT Milchelgroyc, 
Sussex. 

[Lower’s Polham Bamily; Berry's County 
Qonoalogios (Sussex) ; Mise. Gensal, ctHctald. 
2nd Bor. 1 . 206, iv. 62 ; Doyor’s Annals of Queen 
Anno, 17U-12; Oollins's Peorags (Brydgea), 
V. 617; Luttroll’s Brief lielation of State Affairs; 
Hoi'stleld’s Lewes, i. 340, and_ Susses; i, 164; 
Members of Parliament (offloinl lisQ; Lrf 
Journals, xviil. 101, xx. 4; Cobbett’sPai'LEiet, 
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• Hajdn’sBook of Dignities, od. Ockerlij; 
Diaiy of Henry Sidney, ed. Blencowe (ms^] 

PELHAM, THOMAS, first Eabl op Om- 
chesibb (1728-1806), born on 28 Peb. 1728, 
was the son and hair of Thomas Pelham, esq., 
of Steamer, Sussex, by Annetta, daughter of 
lliomas Bridges, esq., of Constantinopla. His 
grandfather, fienryPelham, clerk of thePeUs, 

who died in 1721, was a youngerbro thar of tlte 
first Boron Pelham of Laughton. The father, 
after having been a merchant at Oonstantl- 
nople, was JiLP. for Lewes from 1727 to 
1737. Ha died on 21 Deo. 1737 ( Qent. Mag, 
p. 767). His correspondence between 1718 
and 1737 is among the Pelham MSS. (Addit. 
MS. S8086). 

After spending a few months at Cam- 
tiridge, the younger Pelham went in 1749 to 
Elorenoe, where ne was entertained by Sir 
Horace Maun, and formed on unsuitable 
attachment for the Countess Acciajuoli. In 
the summer of 1760 he was at llauover, and 
dined with the elector. 

Meanwhile he had been elected to parlia- 
ment, on 13 Deo. 1749, for Eye. Beiiig ap- 
omted a commiasioner of trade on 6 April 
764, he accepted the offer of a seat for 
Sussex from his cousin, the Duke of New- 
castle, and represented the coun^from May 
1764 till Nov. 1708. In 1701 Pelham was 
named a loid of the admiralty. On 28 Oct. 
1782 hie relative Newcastle informed him of 
his intentiou not to servo under Lord Bute, 
and asked PeUinm'a advice. In the same 

a when the duke ohtamed for himself the 
y of Pelham of Stonmer, the revorsion 
of it waa scoured by the patent to Pelham 
(SVALPoiiB, Mem. George III, i. 166 ; Jbbkb, 
George in, i, 122). 

On the formation of the first Eockiugham 
ministry in July 1706, Pelham was named 
comptroller of the houaohold, and was sworn 
of the privy council. "Whan Newcastle fol- 
lowed Bormingham out of ollice a year later, 
Pelham resigned, On this occasion Now- 
cutle recommended all hla friends to the 
lims's favour, 'andmy cousinPelbamin par- 
ticuiat,* But neither Newcastle nor the 
Duke of Portland thought Pedham’s leaigniir 
tion necessary. On the death, in Nov. 1708, 
ofEewoMtle, with whom Pelham was in 
confidential correspondence till the last, Pel- 
ham became Boron Pelham of Stanmer and 
head of the family. In 1773 he oblainod 
the lucrative sinecure of the surveyor- 
generalship of the oustoma of Loudon, the 
teveiaon to which he had obtained in 1766, 
Prom 1774 to 1776 he also held the nomi- 
nal office of chief justice in eyre north of 
the Trent, which he gave up ou his appoint- 
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mont as master of the great wardrobe. The 
ofl’er of tho latter office was ‘quite unexpected 
and unasked.’ The office was abolished in 
1782, and Pelham was its last holder. He 
continued to attend occasionally the de- 
bates in the House of Lords, and in 1788 his 
name was attached to the two protests drawn 
up against Pitt's provision for the expected 
regency (Eoenns, Protests of the Lords, iii. 
2_28, 280). Walpole ranks him among ‘court 
ciphers,’ and always refers contemptuously to 
‘ Tommy Pelham.’ He was intunate with 
the Princess Amelia, second daughter of 
Geoige H, and when she died hi 1786 
acted as one of her executors (Addit. M'S, 
88136). 

On 28 June 1801 Pelham was created Ead 
of Ohichestm.'. He died, on 8 Jan, 1806, at 
his countiy house of Stanmer, Sussex, and 
was buried at Laughton in the seme county. 

Pelham married, on 16 June 1764, at 
Mortlake, Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Frederick Meinhard Frankland, third son of 
Sir Thomas Frouklaud, hart. She died ou 
6 March 1818, having had three sons and 
four daughters. Three of the latter and one 
of the former predeceased their parents. 
The sm'viving daughter, Amelia, died un- 
mai'ried in 1^7. The eldest son, Thomas, 
and the thhd son, Oeorge, are noticed 
separately. 

[The Pelham HSS. proeentod to the British 
Museum iu 1887 by the present Earl of Chiches- 
ter contain 11 large quantity of private and 
offioiid cori'espondence of the first earl. See also 
X;odgo’e Gosoalogy of the Peerage; G. IS. C.'s 
Peerage; Het. Momb. Pari,; Gent. Mag. 1806, 
i. 01; Ann. Keg. p. 468; Walpole’s Cprresp. 
1801, ii, 221-2 n. lii. 48, iv. 287. 464, Mem. 
George HI, i. 46, 166, ii, 194, Lost Journals 
(Duran), i, 620 ; Haydn’s Diet, of Dignities ; 
Lnard’s Grad. Oanh; llorsfleld’s Hist, of Lowes, 
i. 340, gives the Pelham pedigree.] 

G. Ln G. N. 

PELHAM, THOMAS, second Eabl or 
OHiOHBS'i’nii (1766-1820), born in Spring 
Gardens, London, on 28 April 1766, waethe 
eldest son of Thomas Pslhom, first earl of 
Ohiohester [q.v.] He was educated at West- 
minster and Glare HoH, Oambrldge, where he 
graduated M.A. in 1776. In the autumn of 
1776, in order to learn Spanish, he went to 
Madrid ou a visit to Lord Grantham, a friend 
of his family, who was 1ihen ambassador there. 
Affter remaining nearly a year in Spain, ha 
went to France and Italy. InDecembeitl776 
he stopped for a short time at Munich and 
Vienna, where he had an interview with 
Kaunitz. He aiiivod in England early in 
1778, and for the next two or iiree years waa 
occupied with his duties as on officer iu the 
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Sussex militia. He became lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment in 1794, 

Pelham quickly developed a strong interest 
in public aflairs. On 14 Sept. 1780 he was 
elected to the House of Commons for Sussex, 
and acted with the Rockingham whigs. His 
intimate Jriends soon included Pox, Wind- 
ham, Lord Malmesbury, and Minto. In April 
1782 he Was appointed surveyor-general of 
the ordnance in Lord Rockingham’s ministiw. 
When he resigned otB.ee, together with Rock- 
Ingham’s successor. Lord Shelburne, in AprU 
1783, Qeorge HI expressed a hope that it 
woitld not be his Bnal retirement. At the 
same time he was on intimate terms with the 
Prince of Wales (Addit. MS. .'1.'1128, ff. lOS- 
106). In the summer of 1783 ha reluctantly 
accepted the Duke of Portland’s oiler of the 
Irish secretaryship in the coalition admini- 
btration (Addit. MS. 33100). According to 
Charlomont’s biographer, he adroitly steered 
through a stormy session in the Irish IIo^ 
of Commons, in which ho sat for Carri^ 
(Habdit, Memoira of Lord CkarUmmt, ii. 
87). On the fall of Portland’s government, 
Pelham declined the oB'ur of Pitt, the new 

J rlme miiiistin', to retain his oilice, but in 
aniiary 1781 had ‘a very full and open 
conversation with Pitt and Tjorrl Sydney on 
Irisli ullkirs.’ Until the whig sohism caused 
by the h'rench revolution, he remained an 
active member of the opposition. 

in 1786 ho took oxcoptiou to Pitt’s Irish 
commercial proposals, and was a member 
of a committee appointed to inquire into 
Indian administration. On 2 March 1787 
ha moved the article charging Warren 
Hastings with breach of treaty and oppres- 
sion in tho matter of the rajah of Eurraok- 
abttd (Farl, Jliat. xxvi. 781 ot soq.) During 
Ilaslings’e trial Pelham spoke in support of 
the article of impeachment relating to tho 
Begums of Ciidh, In 1788 he declared him- 
self in favour of regulation of tho slave ( rode, 
in a debate initiated by Pitt ; but he nevor 
submitted a promised proposition on tho sub- 
ject (ib. xxvu, 606). 

Between 1789 and 1793 Pelham paid maiy 
prolonged visits to tho continent. Accord- 
ing to Lord Malmesbury, ha was entrusted 
in Juno and July 1791 with letters to La- 
'fhyette and Barnave in Paris, interceding 
for the life of tho king and queen j but ho 
prudently burnt them (Diary, ii. 464). In 
the same year ho visited NapleSj whore he 
dined with the king, and mot Sir William 
ond Lady Hamilton, In 170.3, after a tour 
in Switsorlaud, he spent part of August in 
the Duke of York’s quarters in Fhindom. 
J3arly_iiil79l I’olhain definitely throw in his 
lot with the old whigs, who supported Pitt’s 


foreign policy. Next year he 
under Pitt, becoming chief secretary to i 
Camden, the lord lieutenant of Ir^s^i 
had replaced Lord Fitzwilliam. Befo» 
arrival in Dublin in ^Maroh PitzgibboB 
lord ohanoellor, wrote to him- j.’ ® 
know a man who could come oW here to 
would be so likely to succeed in commit 

the country as you’ (LnoKr,vii. 93). iQ 

opposed to catholic emancipation, Pelhim 
wrote to o correspondent, when on.liism,b^ 
Ireland : ■ I will not lend my hand 
a clique on either side of the watei' Be- 
surgat Respublioa, ruot Pitt, Bereaford 
He had been elected member fop Cloglierin 
1790, and reprosented that place till 1797 
when he transferred himself to Armn gi, 
remained the representative of that ettj tiD 
tho union. On 4 May 3 796 he woke 

Grattan’s emancipation bill, and thought that 

he thus inspirod thoproLebtantawithaconi- 
donoe in the English government which they 
had not felt for some time (ib. vil, 46 103), 
In Juno Burke wrote to Polhamalongletto 
on Irish affairs, with especial referauMto the 
newly establiBhod catholio semmarlesridfMi/ 
MS. 33101 , ff. 191-2). But Pelham’s health 
was bad ; he was often in England, and soon 
wished to retire. 

Mr. Lecky etates that he spent more time 
in England thau any Irish sacretaiy smee 
Gronvillo held olllco in 1782 ; yet he was ia 
Ireland throughout the critical ysar 1797, 
during which his hope of pacifying Iialaiid 
sank V017 low (of. Addit. MS. 32106, f, 827). 
After a severe illness he left Ireland in May 
1798, on the eve of the rebellion. Oaetle- 
rengh took his place temporarily^hut Pelham 
never resumed it, and Bnallv resigned in Ko- 
vomber. Tho king said of Pelham’s with- 
drawal that it was ' tho greatest loss and 
greatest disappointment he could hays ex- 
Xierienced.’ Portland wrote, on 28 Dee. 1798, 
that the king hoped Pelham would he one of 
the commissioners in whom it was contem- 
plated to vest the Irish government. 

Throughout this period Pelham hd re- 
tained his seat for Sussex at Westminster, 
and he attended the House of Commons when 
in London. On 22 Jan. 1801 Pelham moTsd, 
in an animated speech, the Mpointment of 
Addington os speaker (Fm'l, JSiat, xxxv, 859; 
OoLOunsTirn, Diary, i. 220). On 4 April he 
was voted chairman of the secret committee 
on the affairs of Ireland (Ooloeestbb, Diay, 
On 13 1 h instant he presented the 


roprort to the House of Oommons, and on the 
next day moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
suspend tho Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. 

After having declined the offer of the 
secretaryship at war, the St. Petcrshuig em- 
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bassy, and the presidency of the board of con- 
trol Pelham joined the Addington ministry 
as homeseoretary in 1801. In July of the same 
year on his father’s promotion to the eorl- 
dom’of Ohi^ester, he took his seat in the 
Bouse of Lords under his father’s former title 
of Baron Pelham of Stanmer. He told Lord 
llelmeshury he only joined the cabinet by 
the express wish of the king. His relations 
with Addington were never smooth. _ He re- 
sented the \nthdxawal of colonial affairs ftom 
his department, and had differences with the 
prime minister both on foreign policy and 
Irish affairs. As home seoretary Pelham had 
the superintendence of Irish affairs, and 
made vain efforts to draw all the Irish patron- 
affe into the Wds of the home oflice moir 
cmTEB, Diary, i. 803 et seq ) In the House 
of Lords Pelham took the lead in defending 
the peace of Amiens ; but he made a protest 
in the cabinet, in Marcdi 1803, against signing 
the definitive treaty in the same terms as the 
pieUmmaries. He did not resign, because 
he agreed with his colleagues on nil other 
points (lUiMESBURV, Diary, iv. 73, 74). 
Malmesbury records in his diar^ a little later; 
■Pelham seems to have little influence with 
his coUeagues, or not to consult with them, 
or he consolted by them ’ (id. iv. 193). When, 
in 1803, n^otiationa were opened by Adding- 
ton with Pitt, Pelham ofl'ered to give up his 
office in order to facilitate mattera ; but as a 
recompense he expected the chanceHorehip of , 
the duchy of Lancaster for life. The negotia- 
tions came to nothing ; hut Addington took 
advantage of Pelham’s offer to remove him in 
July 1808 'ffom the home oiHca to the duchy, 
'sumect to the usual contingendes.’ On 
11 S^t. 1803 Pelham wrote to the king, 
detaHmg his grievances gainst Addington. 
MslmesWy and Lord Minto (Elliot) both 
thought Pelham badly treated (of. Pblibw, 
Siimouth, ii. 330 n.) 

Pelham was deprived of the diiohy of 
Lancaster on Pitt’e ror-entry into office in 
May 1804. Wlien Pdhom delivered up the 
seals, the king, without consulting Pitt, gave 
him the stick of the captain of the yeomen 
of the guard, adding, ' It will be lees a sinecure 
than mrmerly, os I intend living more with 
my great oinoers.’ Pelham soon resigned 
that post, and affeoted to believe that Pitt 
had entrapped him into it (AlaiiUiiaBtrBi, 
Diary, iv. 326-7). In January 1803, on the 
death of his fatW, Pelham became second 
Bui of Ohiehester. In March 1800 he de- 
clinedWindharn’e offer of the government of 
tlm Oape. Prom May 1807 till 1838 he was 

C ‘ ' It postmaster-general, and from I82S till 
death was sola holder of the oQice. In 
1816-17 he was president of the Koyal In- 


stitution. At the coronation of George IV 
in July 1821 he was ‘assistant carver." He 
died on 4 J uly 1826. 

Pelham was popular among his friends. 
Miiito, in spealnug of Pelhonre satisfaction 
at the provision made for Burke in 1789, 
says: ‘He felt on the subject as if it con- 
cerned himself, or rather kis own father or 
brother ; for I never saw anybody less thought- 
ful of himself than Pelham, or more anxious 
for hie friends.’ Lord Holland (to some 
extent a hostile witness) sums him up as, 
'though somewhat time-serving, a good- 
natimedand prudent man’ (Memoirs of Hie 
Whig Party , i. 112) j and Sir Jonah B.ir- 
rington, who saw much of him during his 
second term of oflice in Ireland, calls him 
‘ moderate, honourable, sufiiciently firm and 
sufiiciently spirited.’ George III admired in 
him ‘ a peculiar right-heaaedness.’ Queen 
Oharlotte, writing to Pelham on 16 Aug. 
1803, said that the friendship she bore to hts 
wife was ‘almost that of a parent’ (Addit. 
MS. S3181, f. 86). Pelham was a good land- 
lord, and improved agriculture in Sussex. A 
ortrait of him as Irish secretary was painted 
y Hoppner and engraved by Beynolds. In 
1803 another was executed by the same artist, 
and a later portrait by Bonce was engraved by 
Daniel. 

Pelham married, on 16 July 1801, Mary 
Henrietta Juliana Osborne, daughter of the 
fifth Duke of Lcods by his first wife. She 
died in Grosvenor Place on 21 Oct. 1863, 
having had four eons and four daughters. 
Of the latter, one died unmarried. The eldest 
son died in childhood; the second, Henry 
Thomas, who succeeded to the earldom of Ohi- 
chester, is, like the fourth son, John Thomas 
(1811-1891), bishop of Norwich, separately 
noticed. 

The third son, Fbbbbbiok Thobas Pnt- 
HS.M (1808-1861), entered the navy in June 
1823, was appointed lieutenant in 1830, and 
commander in 1836, During 18S7-8he com- 
manded the Tweed on the Lisbon station, 
and for his eervicee received the cross of San 
Fernando of Spain. On 8 J uly 1 840 he was 
advanced to post rank ; in 1836 was again 
in the Baltic as captain of the fleet to Sir 
Bichaxd Saunders Dundas [q , v J on board the 
Duke of Wellington. On 0 Mm'ob 1858 he 
was promoted to be rear-admiral, and was 
shortly afterwards appointed a lord oommis- 
slonor of the admirmty under Dundas, He 
died on 21 Jane 1861. He married in 1841 
Ellen Kate, daughter of Howland Mitchell of 
Upper Harley Street, and leftissne (O’Bvbbb, 
Wav. Biogr. Diet . ; Navy JmU). 

[The Pelham or Newcastle MSS. in the British 
Hnscum affird full material up to 1801, after 
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irhicli d.ito thi'y conlain little that is of valuo, 
oicont 601110 lottars from W. Coxo, to whom 
Ohioiiebter iitTurded much asbiatiince in getting 
together material for his lives of Sir B. iValpnlo 
and E. Pelham. Other autboritios bolides thoeo 
cited are. Lodge’s Genealogy of the Peorago; 
G. E. C.’s Prertigo ; Doyle’s Baronage ; Lunrd’s 
Grad. Cant. ; Bet. Hemb. Pari. ; Ann. Beg. 
182d_; Append. Ohroii. p. 2SS ; Pari. Hist, xxv— 
xxxvi. passim; Irish Pori. Debates; Leeky’s 
JIisL.of England, vols. vii, viii. passim ; Auckland 
Oorresp. iv, 108, 234, 842 ; Windham’s Diary, 
pp. 802, 341, 800 ; Life and Letters of first Lord 
Minto, i. 132, 185, 146, 262-3, ii. 66, 389, iii. 
206, 217, 387; Lord Oolohostor’s Diary, i. 220, 
224, 233, 263, 277-B, 303-6, 420 ; Barrington’s 
Personal Sketches, i. 180 ; Public Oliaractorsi 
1800; Jesse’s Koiuoirs of George III, iii. 260, 
303, 318, 376, 370; Evans's Cat. of J^gravod 
Portraits, Koa. 8171-2, 14204-6,1 

G, Lb G. N, 

PELHAM, Rm WILLIAM (af. 1087), 
lord juatioQ of Irelomd, was third son of Str 
Wimiim Pelham of Laughlon, Sussex, _ by 
his second wife, Mary, daughter of William, 
lord Sandys of the Vine, near Basingstoke 
in Hampsnira. Ills fathor died in 1638, and 
Pelham was jirobably thirty when ho was 
appointed captain of the pioneers at the 
siege of Loitli in 1630. Ho was specially 
oommendod for his ‘ stout and valiant en~ 
doavour ’ on that occasion ; but, oocordiiig 
to Ilumfroy Borwiok (Brief Bmourse), his 
bad nngiucoruig was responsible for the 
wound inflicted during the assault on Arthur 
Grey, fourteeniJi lord Grey do Wilton [<p v.] 
Tie commanded the pioneers at Havre inHo- 
vemberl662 under the Earl of Warwick; and, 
beiim despatohed to the assiatanoo of Admi- 
ral Ooligiiy ia February 1608, was present at 
the capture of Oaen. BoUu'iiing to Havre 
in Maroli, he was wounded during a skirmish 
with the forces of the Uiiiuegravo in Juno. 
He assisted at the negotiations for the biu> 
render of Havre, and was a hostage for the 
fulfllmeiit of the conditions of Burrendor. 
Subsequently, on his return to Euglnnd, ho 
was employed with Portinari and Ooiicio in 
inspooting and improving the fortifications 
of Berwick. Much confidence was reposed 
ill his judgment, and, being appointed lieu- 
tenant-general of the omnanoe, ho was 
cMolly occupied for several years in strongth- 
eniiig the defences of the kingdom. He ao- 
compauiod Henry, lord Oobham, and Secre- 
tary Walsingham on a diplomatio mission to 
the Netherlands in the summer of 1678, and 
in the following summer he was sent to Ire- 
land to organise the defence of the Falh 
against possible inroads by tho O’Neills. He 
was knighlod by Sir William Drury [q. v.], 
and, on the hiLter's death shortly aflorwardB, 


The situation of offaira inMunstar rew^ti 
nvulsod bv tho rfibnllin,. ..f 




bBsiroND] and his brother Sir John^™ 



u. r T 1- ,»’^®P’''oolaiinedatBdtor! 
but, fluding lumsalf not sufficiently stron.! 
to attaolc Askeaton, he rotumedtotiiihlmb? 
way of Galway, leaving tho management of 
the war in Munster to the Earl of Ormonds 
[see Botluk, Thomas, tenth Eaih], Hisnro- 
CDoding gavo oonsiderable offence to Ehra. 
both, w'ho WHS loth to involve herself in a new 
and costly campaign ; and Pelham, though 
pleading in justification Drury’s mw;4. 
and thu absoliito necessity of the nmclama- 
tion, found no littlo difficulty in mitigatinK 
hor disploiiMiro, and earnestly bejwed to be 
rolievod of his thankloss office, ft was soon 
apparent liiat Ormomlo’s individual lesonicss 
were unomial to the task of reducing Des- 
mond, ami, yielding to pi-essute from Eng. 
loud, Pelham in January 1680 prepared to 
go to Munster liimsolf. At Waterford, where 
ho was dotained till about the mirld h of 
Febtuniy for want, of victuals, he determined, 
in couaequence of rumours of a ^anishk- 
vasion.to outrust tho government of theewm- 
ties of Cork and Waterford to Sir William 


Morgan (id. 1684) [q. v.], and in conjunction 
with the Earl of Ormonde to direct Immoi^ 
through Ooniiollo and Eovry to Dingle, and 
'to inako as haro a country as ever Spaniard 

f mt his foot in, if ho int end to make that his 
auding place.’ Ho oarriod out his intentum 
Tutlilossly to tho lottor, killing, according to 
tho ‘ Four Moslors,’ * blind and feeble men, 
wnmoii, hoys and girls, sick persons, idiots 
and old pooplo.’ Kutnrning along the sea- 
coast, ho sat down before Onxrigafoyle Castle 
on 25 March. Twodnyslater heoarriedthe 
place by assault, and put tho garrison to the 
sword, sparing neither man, woman, nor 
child. TorriUed by the fate of Oarrigafoyle, 
the garrison at Askeaton surrendered with- 
out a blow, and Doamond’s last stronghold 
of Ballyloughan foil at the same time kto 
Pelham’s hands. 

Fixing his headquarters ut Limerick, the 
lord justice proceeded to carry out hiascuenre 
of bridling the Desmond district with garri- 
son^ his object being to confine the struck 
to Kerry, and, with^o assistance of theneet, 
under Admiral Winter, to starve the rebels 
into submission. Thinldng, too, as he said, 
to strike while tlio iron was still hot, he sum- 
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moaed a meeting of tlia nobleman and cbiof 
iranttv of the province * to ace what they may 
ba drawn to do ngainat the rebels . , . and 
what relief of victuals we may have of them, 
and what contributions they will yield to ease 
some part of her majesty’s charge hpeafter.’ 
But the attendance at the meeting was 
meagre in the extreme, and even among the 
best disposed Pelham found ‘ such a settled 
hatred of English government ’ that it was 
clearly useless to expect any general submis- 
sion so long as Desmond was at liberty. 
Accordingly! after many delays, he and Or- 
monde entered KeiTy together. Prom Oastile 
Island, where they narrowly missed captur- 
ing the Earl of Desmond and Dr. Niohohw 
Swders [d< t.], they advanced along the 
TsUey of we Maine, scouring the country as 
they went, to Dingle. At Dingle they found 
Admiral Winter, and, with his assistance, 
Pelham ransacked every cove and creek be- 
tween Dingle and Cork, while Ormonde ha> 
ried the interior of the country. The devo- 
tion of the western chiefs to the house of 
Desmond was unable to bear the strain 
placed upon it, and one by one they sub- 
mitted to Ormonde. At Oork there was a 
great meeting of all the lords and chiefs, 
‘cisalpine and transalpine the mountains of 
Slieve Logher.’ All were received to mercy 
except Lord Barrymore; but Pelham, acting 
on the advice of Sir W nrlinm St. Leger [q. v.J, 
took them along with him to Limerick. 
Desmond was still at laive, but his power 
had been greatly crippled, and Pelham, 
though by no means blind to the serious 
consequences of a Spanish invasion, woe 
fairly satisfied with the results of his ex- 
pedition. 

Pelham, who insisted on an unconditional 
surrender, was preparing for a fresh inroad 
into Kerry, when he received information 
that the new viceroy, Arthur, lord Grey do 
Wilton, had arrived at Dublin. He had 
more than once expressed his wiUingness to 
serve in a auhordinate capacity undor Grey, 
and it was originally intended to send Wal- 
lop with the sword of state to Dublin. But 
Fdham was offended at the lack of courteiw 
ahown to him by the deputy's secretary, Ed- 
mund Spenser, and determined to go himself 
to Duhhn, He was detained for some time 
about Athlone by bad weathei', and it was 
not till 7 Sept, that he formally resigned the 
sword of state to the deputy in St, Patrick's 
Cathedral, There was some talk of making 
him president of Munster, and he accom- 
panied Ghey to Drogheda to inspect the forti- 
fications ; but being taken daimerously iU, 
he W 08 obliged to return to Dublin in a 
wagon. He obtained permission to return to 


England, ond left Ireland early in October, 
On 16 Jan, 1681 be was joined in commission 
"with the Earl of Shrewsbury and Sir Henry 
Neville to convey the Queen of Scots from 
Sheffield to Ashby in Leicestershire. He 
still retained the oiBce of lieutenant-general 
of the ordnance, hut his disbursements so 
far exceeded the profits of his office that in 

1685 he found himself 8,0002. in arrears by 
virtue of his office alone, while his personal 
debts amounted to at least 6,0002, The 
queen refused either to remit or stall bis 
debts ; end, certain defalcations in conuection 
with his office, for which he was held re- 
sponsible, coming to light about the same 
time, she made payment of his arrears, 
much to Leicester’s annoyance and the detri- 
ment of the service, absolutely essential to 
permitting him to serve under the Earl of 
LeicesterintheNetherlands. In vain Pelham 
implored her, ‘If you w*ll not case me of my 
debts, prey toko my poor living into your 
pDBsession, and give order for their payment, 
and imprest me some convenient sum to set 
me forward.’ Elizabeth was inexorable ; but 
the remonstrances of Leicester and Burghley 
induced her so far to relent as to accept 
a mortgage on his property, and in July 

1686 he joined Leicester m the Nether- 
lands. 

Leicester, who thought highly of his mili- 
tary abilities, created him marshal of the 
army, though by doing so he gave great 
offence to Sir John Norrie Fq. v.] and his 
brother Sir Edward. As ihr Pelham, he 
shared Leiceeter’e prejudices against the 
Norrises, and at a drinlcmg bout on 6 Aug, 
at Count Hohenlohe's quarters at Gertruy- 
denberg, he was the cause of a fierce and 
brutal brawl which nearly cost Sir Edward 
Norris [q. v.] his life (of. Moinisi, UniteA 
NetherUnds, ii. 92-9). Leicester laid the 
blame of the whole affair on Norris; but 
Pelham was naturally of an irascible diapo- 
sition, A few days later, while inspecting 
the trenches before Doesbuig in company 
with Leicester, he woe wounded by a shot in 
the stomach. Thinking the wound to he fatal, 
he expressedhisBatiafoction at having warded 
off the blow &om the commandeivia-(mief,who 
was standing directly behind him, and made 
other ‘comfortable and resolute speeches.’ 
But, though fated ' to carry a bullet in his 
belly ’ as long as he Uved, the wound did 
not prove immediately fatal. He was able 
to talre part in the fight at Zutphen, and, 
according to Fulke GreviUe, it was the 
desire to emulate him, and ‘to venture 
without any inequality,’ that made Sir Philip 
Sidney [q, v.] lay aside his ouisses and so 
to receive the wound that caused his death. 



Pelham 


In consoquonoo of the recalcitrant hehaviour 
of the citizens of Deventer, he Tvas entrusted 
with the task of bringing them to their 
senses, which he did in a resolute and sum- 
mary fashion (Xeyces^cr Correap, Am- vi.) 
He returned to England with the Earl of 
Eoicesler in April 1687, and is said to have 
derived much oeneflt from the waters of 
Hath, Ho was sent hack with reinforce- 
ments to Holland in the autumn, but died 
shortly after landing at Flushing, on 24 Hoy. 
1687. 

Pelham married, first, Eleanor (d, 1674), 
daughter of Henry Hey ille, fifth earl of West- 
morland. By her he had one son. Sir Wil- 
liam Pelham, who succeeded him, and married 
Ann, eldest daughter of Oharles, lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham. His second wife was 
Dorothy, daughter of Anthony Oatoshy of 
Whist on, Horthamptonshire, and widow of 
Sir William Dormer, by whom he had a son, 
Peregrine, and a dauahler, Ann, 

Pelham’s ^ Letter Book,’ comprising his 
diary and official correspondence when lord 
justice of Ireland, is meserved among the 
Garow MSS. at Xiambeth (Bnnwim, Cat. 
Cftrem MSS. ii. 996). It was compiled by 
Morgan Oolman, and consisl s of 466 leaves. 
The title-page is elaborately ornamented. 
Pollmm also wrote commendatory versos 
prefixed to Sir Goorgo Peokhnm’s ' A true 
Koporte of tho late Discoveries ... of the 
Hewfound Landes : By ... Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert,’ London, 1683. And there is on 
interesting tract by him, with tho title, ‘ A 
form or mauer howe to have the Exersyso 
of tho Ilarquebnse thorowo Eimland for tho 
bettor Defence of tho same,’ in ‘ State Papers,’ 
Dom. Eliz. xliv, 60. 

A portrait by JSueohero belongs to tho Earl 
of Yarborough. 

[Burlco’s Poorago, ‘ Yarborough ; ’ Borry’s 
County Qonoalogies, ‘ Sussex nors^ld's Ilisi . 
of Lowes, i. 340; Lower's Historical and Genealo- 
gical Notices of tbo Pelham Fami^; Stow's 
Annals ; Cal. State Papers, Foreign ; Toussaint’s 
Pi&oas Hlstoriguos relatives nu Si&ge du Hnvro ; 
Churchyard’s Chips ; Barwiek's Briofe Dis- 
course conoerning . , , Manual Weapons of Firo ; 
Cnl. State Papers, Eliz. Domestio and Ireland ; 
Cal. Onrow MSS. ; Cnl. lintfleld MSS. ; Cab 
Fiants, Eliz. Irol. ; Bagwell's Ireland under tlio 
Tudors ; Sadler’s State Papers ; Leycoster Coi"- 
rosp (Camden Soc.); Clemen tsMarklinm’a Fight- 
ing Veres ; arimostono’s Historic of tho Nolhor- 
lands ; Motley’s ITnitod Netherlands ; Sir John 
Smytho’s Certain Discourses . . . eoncerning . . , 
divers sorts of Weapons, p, 86 ; Fulko Grevillo's 
Life of Sir Philip Sidn^ (od, 10, 'll), p, 148; 
Bitson's Bibliographia Poeticn, p. 207; MSS, 
Brit. Museum llarl. 286 f. 230, 0003 f. 120, 
0904 f. 88, Cotton. Galba, C. x. ff. 06, 07; 
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Titus, B. xiii. ff. 285, 291, Lansd^^, 
168, Addit. 6752 ff. 28. 33, 375, 6764 
206, 6936 f. .5. 88691 ff. 5 , 12-16.] 

PELHAM-HOLLES, THOMAS, Dua 
OB HBWOASTM-Trpoir-Tiira and of W 
oabtm-otdijb-Ltmb (109B-1768) 

iam[q.y.],by his second wife. Ladv rJT 


OABTM' 
man 


P6lham[q.v.],by his second wife, Lady (W 
youngest daugfiter of Gilbert Hell^XrJ 
Earl of Clare, and sister of John Mss 

31 .filly 1093. He was educated at West 
mmslor School (of wliich he was sebsfr 
mieiitly, m 17dd, elected a trustee), and « 
tho university of Camhridge, where tm fl ir., 
1 709, he matriculated from Olore ifall as the 
ITon. Thomas Pelham. He added tSnaS 
and arms of Holies to those of Pelham in 
July 1711, on succeeding (as adopted heir] 
to the built of the estates of his uncle John 
Hollos, duke of Newcastle. On23Feb.’l71l_ 
1712 he succeeded his father os Baron Pel” 
ham of Laughton. Thongh he did not m. 
dilate, ha acquired a certain tincture of the 
classics at tlio university, which confetred 
on him tho degree of LL.D, on 26 April 
1798, elected lum its high steward m July 
1737, and its ohnnooUor on 14 Deo. 1748 ^ 
On tho death of Queen Anns he diMiii.ffii 
for tho house of Brunswiclc, and on the no- 
cession of George X was created Viscount 
Hanoliton of Ilnughtonin Nottinghamshire, 
and Earl of Olare in SuffoDc (10 Got. 1714), 
About tho same time he was commissioned 
as lord-lioutenont of Middlesex, Westmin- 
Bler, and Nottinghamshire, steward of SheN 
wood Forest, and Folowood Park, and, a little 
laU'r (6 Jan. 1716^, vioo-admiralof the coast 
of Sussex. With his brother Henrj^ he raised 
a troop for service gainst the netender, 
and was rewarded wiw the title of Mnrauis 
of Glare and Duke of Newenstle-upon-’I^ne 
(11 Aug. 1716). By the second marriage 
(1713) of his hrotlien-in-law Oharles, second 
vieoount Townslumd [g. v.], with Dorothy 
Walpole, tho groat mmisWs sister, New- 
castle was brought into intimnts relations 
with Sir Eobort Wn^olo. His own ma> 
riago, on 2 April 1717, with Lady Hen- 
riella, oldest daughter of Francis, second 
carl of Godolphin [q, v.], and granddaugh- 
ler of .Tolin Oniirohill, duko of Mnrlborongh 
[q. y.], ooniiocted him with Oharles Spencer, 
third earl of Sunderland [q. v.] His rent-roll 
of 26,000f, gave him enormoua political influ- 
enco. As a speaker^ he was fluent, if disoni- 
siva, and was occasionally elTectire in reply, 
lie adhered at flr8ttoTownshend,butontEe 
party schism of 1717 went oyer to Sttnde^ 
land, was made lord ohamhorl ain of the honse- 
hold, and sworn of the privy council (Hand 
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16 Auril)' Forced by George I upon the j of the queen he aspired to establish a Sepa- 
PrinceofW ales as godfather to hisflrst-bom | rate interest at court by flattering the Prm- 
Newcastle was insulted by the prince . cess Amelia. "When Walpole offered the 
after the christening, on 28 Not. 1717 [see | priry seal to Lord Hervey, Ifewcastle talked 
r EOE&S !!]• April 1718 he was in- of resigning, but allowed himself to be over* 

tailed K.G. at Windsor. Throughout the ruled by Lord Ilardwiclce. He was mainly 
Mien of George I and his successor he was responsible for the desultory, ineffectual 
ne of the lords justices who composed the character of the nayal operations, which led 
coimeil of regency during the soyereign’s to perpetual wrangles mth Walpole, whom 
oeriodical visniB to Hanoyer. On 21 Dec. ha neyertholess loyally defended on Ofer- 
1701 he was appointed a goyernor of the teret’s motion for his remoyal on 13 Feb. 
Oharterhouse. New'oastle resigned the lord- 1740-1. HoraceWalpole’s imputation to him 
ehamberlainoy on succeeding Lord Oorteret of deliberate treachery to his chief cannot 
as secrets^ of state for the southern depart- now be substantiated, 
meat in Wa^le’s coalition administration On the outbreak of the war of the Austrian 

on 2 Ap^ 1724. lie held, jointly with succession, Newcastle espoused the cause of 
Townshm,8ecretaryofstateforthenorthem Maria Theresa, and denounced the trea^ of 
department, the seals of secretary of state Hanover (providing for the neutrality of the 
for Scotland, from the dismissal of John electorate) as unconstitutional Ond perfidious 
Ker duke of Roxhurghe, on 26 Aug. 1726, [see GnouaB ID. On Walpole’s resigna- 
untfl Townshend’s resignation on 16 May tion, and under nis guidance, he managed 
1730. WOliam Stanhope, haron Harring- the negotiations whimi resulted in the for- 
ton fafteiwards Earl of Harrington) [q. v.], 1 mation ofLordTOlmington’sadministration. 
then receiyed the seals of the northern^ de- . Retaining the seals of the southern depart- 
partment, while the Scottish seals were given mont himself, he transferred those of the 
to Oharles Douglas, earl of Selkirk. In northern draartment from Harrington to 
April 1726 Newcastle was chosen recorder Oaiteret, and the pri vy seal fromLoroHervey 
ofNottingham, and on 6 June 1729 was an- tn Earl Gower. Harrison became presi- 
pomted steward, feodary, and bailiff of the dent of the council, and Hardwicke retained 
duchy of Lancaster in the county of Sussex, the great seal. The virtual prime minister 
George H, on his accession, pronounced was Carteret, notwithstanding the fact that 
Newcastle unfit to be chamberlain to a petty on Wilmin^on’s death, on 2 July 1743, 
German prince, hut continued him in office. Henry Felhom succeeded to the first lord- 
At court he was nicknamed ‘Permie’ in ehip of the treasury. The Hanoverian colout 
mockery of his eheepish way of prefacing of Carteret’s policy was a favourite theme 
what he had to say to the qmeen and prin- with the opposition, and Newcastle discerned 
cesses with ‘Est-il permisP ’ and became in the resulting unpopularity the means of 
die butt of Lord Hervey’s oaustic wit. At ousting Carterot and succeeding to his posl- 
the council-board and in parliament he was, tion of predominance. When, ther^ore, the 
perforce, during the period of Walpole’s uu- trea^ of Hanau was transmitted for rati- 
flUputed ascendency, little more than his fication, he, as virtual head of the regency, 
matrument and echo. He had, however, secured its summary rejection in July 1748, 
provided himself with on excellent mentor notwithstanding that thereby the frnite of 
ml^p Yorke (afterworde Lord Hardwicke) the victory of Deltingen were entirely thrown, 
[q. V.], who never forgot, even on the wool- away. On Oarterel'e return to England, New- 
EBck, that he owed hie start in public life to castle united ogoinst him a powerful junto 
the Pelham interest. within the cabinet, which was supported in 

As Walpole’s power began to decline. New- parliament by the opposidon. He wus forced 
castle began to coquet with the opposition, the Idiig to abandon the idea of taki^ com* 
Li 1737 he followed Oortaret’s lead by intro- mend of the troops in Flanders. The in- 
ducing, onoccasionof the murder of Captain success of the snosequent operations under 
Forteous [q. v.], a bill of pains and poiiuties Marshal Wade [see Wauii, Guouqh, 1673- 
ageinstthe city of E dinhurgh. The hill emhai> 1748] strengthen ed tlie hands of the coalition, 
lossed Walpole; and one of Queen Caroline’s and on 1 Nov. 1744 Newcastle laid before 
latest acts was to send for Newcosde and the king a memorial (drafted by Hardwicke) 
severely oeneure his conduct. He also aggro- which extorted from him the dismissal of 
voted the differences with Spain by the nigh Carteret [see Guobob ir|. Carteret disposed 
tone which he took in his memorial to the of, Newcastle adoptedhispolicywithoutim- 
eouitofMadrid on occasion of the merchants’ proving on Ills expedients. The fortune of 
petition; and in other ways contributed to war continued adverse to the allies. Tholdng 
incresse Walpole's difficulties. On the death lost his temper, and abused Newcastle in the 
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closet. Newcastle accepted the abuse tamol; 
enoujTh, but vowed vengeance. Pitt was 
peculiarly obnoxious to the king, so Pitt 
should be forced upon him as secretary at 
war. When the matter was broached, the 
king positively refused to entertain the idea. 
The refusal was met by the concerted resig- 
nation of the miyority of the ministers in the 
crisis of the Jaoobito rebellion. Qranville and 
llafli, whom the king sent for, failed to form 
an administration, and the Pelhams lotumed 
to power, with Pitt as joint vioe-trensuror of 
Ireland (22 Fab. 174fi-6). 

In the course of tho year the uninteiTupted 
Bucoesses of the Frcucli in Flanders, and Iho 
evident inclination of the Dutch for peace, 
produced a schism in tho cabinet. Pelham 
and Harrington, who had resumed tho seals 
of secretary of state for the norl.hern depart- 
ment, wore for poacu ; Newcastle stood out 
strongly for war; and, by maintaining a 
clandestine cnrresjioudonoa with Lord Sand- 
wich , ambassador-extraordinary at tho Hague, 
occoaioned Harrington’s resignation (28 Oct.) 
Similar treatment, comhined with disgust at 
the rejection of the ovortiuv's for peace made 
by France through Sir John Ligonior [(j. v.], 
led to tho rosignnlion of [laiTingion’s suc- 
cessor, Lord Ohesterlleld, on 0 Ifeh, 1747-8, 
upon which Newcastle triinsCcrvc'd llio eonls 
of tho southern d(>pnrtraout to lliu Duke of 
Hedford, au<l took th(< goals of tho northern 
department hiinsolf MSS, 23823 f. 3(51, 
93827 11'. 136, 142). This arrangoraont in- 
volved his attondaiiGO on tho king at Hanovor 
during tho congress of Aix-la-Ohapollo and 
the subBe(^uent negotiations. At the oongross 
tho prhiuipal diffioulty arose from tho claim 
of the omureas-quoen to rostilutlon of tho 
Netliorlaiuls in tlioir entirety. To induce her 
to waive this exorbitant pact enaion, New- 
castle at first umpioworcd Lord Kandwiolito 
conclude a separate treaty with Ifraiico, but 
afterwards revoked his instructions, and bndo 
him ooncilinlp tho court of Vienna. Tiiis 
undignified ohnugo of front causod tho with- 
drawal of tho Hutch plcni]iotontiary, Count 
Bentinok, aird, had not Lord Sandwich tul- 
herod to his original mandat o, must have 
rupturod tho ncgotlntions ullof^othor. Mor- 
tally olTondod by this display of ludopondonce, 
Ncwoasllo avenged himsolf by drivitig Simd- 
wioh, and with him his friend tho Dulco of 
Bedford, from oiRoo on 13-14 Juno 1761. 
Eobort D'Avey, fourth oarl of Tloldornoss 
[q. V.], who Bupoceded Sandwich, oonsontod 
to act as Nowcttstlo's dork, and tho supro- 
mnoy of the Polliams was ostablishod. 

At this ))(*riod the principal object of New- 
oastlo’s dip lomaoy was to pnrpolnato tho divi- 
sions hotwoen Austria and Franco, With 


this aim ho supnorliHl the 
duko .losoph as king of the Romans hnnw 
prd^oct was frurt rated ky thohikeWllt 
of tlve court of Vienna. On Pslhn™’. i if’ 
0 March 1761 Newcastle sucetd^ft 
first lord of tho treasury, with HenrvR 
[q. vO OB soevclm-y at war, and the iMSi 
Sit Tliomns Itohmson secretary of state 
tho southern dopai’tment and nominal ill® 
of tlio llouRO ol Oonimoiis, 


of tho House of Oommons was thalltSy. 
gonoral William Mmray (afterwards iZl 
Mausfidd) [q. V.] Fox, who dedined X 
loadorsliip boeanso Newcastle had i-i irt7 
on dissoeialing it from all partieipation 
Ihq disposal of tho socret-seCTiee mmoT 
united with Pitt in malting Eobinson’s noq 
tion intoleriihlo. Afraid to diami. ., W. 
Nowoastln oventually dismissed Eobinson' 
luid pnt Fox in his place, conceding tha 
point m disputn (November 176B). 

Lord Ohestorlli'ld hoard of this be obseiTsd' 
‘Tho Duke of Newoastlo has turned out 
everybody olao, and now ho has turned out 
liimself.’ The augury was Bpsedily verified 
Tho ministry was burdonod with the 
of tho Hanovorinn subsidiary treaties, kastik 
negotiated by tho king on the renewal of 
hoslililies on tho oontinont. Tbonghnotaa 
yot declared, war with IVanca had already 
begun in Amoricii. A floot, under Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, lay idle at Spitbead for 
mouths, whilo miiiihlors dohoted what to do 
with it. Misled by tho feints of piepa- 
rations at Brest and Dunkirk for the in- 
vasion ofEngland, thoy liiirailinted Venation 
by hurrying over HobSiau and Hanoverian 
troops, whilo thoy overlooked the real o%ct 
of tho I^'enoh, viz. the conquest of llinotca. 
Tlieir disorodit was oompiloted bythesnccass 
of tho Fronch expedition ; and Newcastle, 
(lonorlod almost simultaneously by Fox and 
Murray, timdorod his resignation on 26 Oct, 
1760. He gayo up tho seals on the formation 
of Pitt's ndininistraliou on 11 Nov,,wascott- 
solod (18 Nov.) with tho title of Date of 
Nowoastln-iindor-Lyrae, with remainder to 
his fftvimril nnophow, Honry Fiennes Clinton, 
ninth carl of Lincoln, in tail, and retired to 
Ularomont. Ho ati uuded the House of Lords 
on tho oceasinii of the dobato on the bill 
for roloiising tho mombers of Eyn^'s court- 
uiiii’lial from tlioir oath of aeorccy,ui which, 
howovor, lio took no prominent part. Horaco 
Walpolo represents Him as from fiiet to last 
bent upon soeiiring tho admh'al’s execution, 
but addiicos no tiiiigihle evidence, His wit? 
was still numerically strong, ond on Pitt's 
dismissal, on 5 April 1767, he was sent fcr, 
hut refused to tako office without the snji- 
port of Loioostor House. In the end, Pitt 
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resuiBMl House of Commons 

gggretary of state for the northern de- 
noitment, while Newcastle returned to the 
treasoiy, bringing his brute votes with him 
/June 1757)- Ktt’s aaeendency established, 

Newcastle found himself reduced to the same 
position of impotence which he had occupied 
underWalpole. On the accession of Georg elll, 
he adopted the peace policy of Lord Bute [see 
SifABT, John, third Eabl op Bute], who 
succeeded Lord Holderness as secretary of 
state for the northern department, and car- 
ried the majority of tho ministers with him. 
Pitt however, was no sooner out of office than 
the new ministers blundered into the very 
■vrar with Spain which Ktt had sought to 
precipitate [see Wynbham, Ohaklbs, Lokp 
Egeejioht]. Newcastle, who had hoped on 
Pitt’s resignation to regain his old ascen- 
dency, found that he had only played jackal 
to Bute's lion, and veorod roun d to the policy 
of continuing the war in Germany, tie was 
(.ccordingly driven out of office by iin accu- 
mulation of studied slighls, or positive indig- 
nities. When at length he tendered his resig- 
natioutlie king expressed neither surprise nor 
regret, but only spoke of filling up his place. 
Cfinging to office with ignominious tenacity, 
he cmadescended to procure Lord Mansfield's 
‘ intercession’ with the favourite. Bute, how- 
ever, was inexorable, and on 26 May 1762 
Newcastle parted with the seals. He refused 
a pension, but was created (4 May ) Baron Pel- 
ham of Stanmer, with remainder to his cousin, 
Thomas Pelham (afterwards first Earl of 
Chichester] [q, v.] B ute’s ironical congratula- 
tions on his attainment of the peace befitting 
his advancedy ears elicited from him a floeh of 
spirit worthy of a competent minister. * Oar- 
(linal Fleury,’ he rejdied, ‘ began to be prime 
minister of Prance just at my age.’ Bate’s 
hostility pursued him in his retirement: he 
was ^missed from his lord-lieulenancies 
and the stewardship of Sherwood Forest and 
Folewood Park. All who had received offices 
fram him were cashiered. In face of this 
proscription his adherents melted away. The 
bishops, most of whom had received ]^refer- 
mentfrom him, and had boon conspicuous 
by their obsequiousness at his levees, fell 
mm him almost to a man, ' Even fathers 
in God,’ he wittily observed, 'sometimes 
forget their maker,*’ Newcastle closed his 
mlitical career as lord privy seal in Lord 
tiockingham’s administration, July 1766- 
.lugust 1766. During this period he was 
one of the most earnest advocates of the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act. Early in 1768 New- 
castle had a paralytic stroke, after which he 
sank graduEUly, and died the same year 
(17 Nov.) at his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
VOL. XT. 


nis remains were interred in the chancel of 
the parish church at Laughton, Sussex. His 
duehess survived until 17 July 1776, and 
was also buried at Laughton. N ewcastle left 
no issue ; and, except the dukedom of New- 
oastle-under-Lyne and the barony of Pelham 
of Stanmer, which devolved according to 
their limitations, his honours became extinct 
[see Omhton, Henky FnnsitEs, ninth Eabe 
OP LiKOOtN and second Duke or Nbw- 
OASTtE-uKEER-LyNB, and Pelham, Thomas, 
first Eabl op Ohiohesteb]. 

By the acknowledgment of his bitter foe, 
Horace Walpole, Newcastle’s person, was 
not naturally de^icahle (Mernoin qf the 
lieiffn of GeorgeII,&L. Lord Holland, i. 162), 
and probably he was less ridiculous in real 
life than he appears in Walpole’s pages. It 
is evident, however, that he was nervous and 
pompons, always in a hurry, and always 
boliindhand; ignorant of common things, 
and not learned in any sense. lie is said to 
have earnestly besought Lord Chesterfield 
to let the calendar alone ; to have discovered 
with surprise, after its connuest, that Cape 
Breton was an island; and to have been 
convinced of the strategic importance of 
Annapolis before he knew its latitude and 
longitude. His name is associated with no 
great le|'islativo measure; and, though in 
abandoning Walpole’s policy of aon-inter- 
venlion he was indubitaoly ri^ht, he evinced 
none of the qualities essential to a great 
minister of foreign affairs. The Spanish war 
ho neglected, and the continental war he 
mismanaged. Had Carteret’s counsels pre- 
vailed in 1743fpeace might have been secured, 
at least for a time. Hod Newcastle’s counsele 
prevailed iu 1718, tlie war must have been 

E rotracted to no purpose. Ilis chango of 
;ont in 1762 was probably due to mere per- 
sonal pique ; and, indeed, throughout his 
career a morbid vanity and immoderate love 
of place and power mode him jealous, suspi- 
cious of his colleagues, fretful, and faithless, 
Uu the other hand, he undoubtedly was, 
according to the standard of his age, an honest 
politician; and, while profuse in secret-ser- 
vice expenditure, kept his own hands clean, 
and died 800,0001. tne poorer for nearly half 
a century of official life, Newcastle was a 
devout churchman, a patron of men of let- 
ters (of. Gatvcii, Claremanty and Congreve’s 
' Dedication ’prefixed to Touson’s 12thedition 
of Brydvtis Plays, 1717), a placable foe, au 
easy landlord, a kind master, and a genial host. 
The fame of the Homeric banquets with which 
he used to rwale his tenantry and dependents 
survived in SusBe.x until the present century. 
His portrait, by Williamlloare, belongs to the 
Duke of Newcastle; another, by Sir Godfrey 

K z 
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Kneller, is among tlie Kit-Cat Club portraits 
at JBayfordbury, llerlfordsbire. 

[Collins’s Peoragu (Jlrydgos), t. 621 ; Doyle’s 
Offlciol Baronage ; Lower's PeUmni Pamily and 
G-limpses of our Sussex Ancestors ; Ooxo’s 
Pelham Administration ; Hist. Keg. 1714-38 ; 
Ann, Keg. 1788-68; Boyer’s Political State 
of Groat Britain, 1714-40; Granger’s Biogr. 
Hist, of Engl, continued by Koblc, iii. 10 ; 
Memoirs of the Kit-Cat Club (1821); Lords' 
Journals, xx, 27, 166, xxxii. 208 ; London 
Gazette, 13 Nov. 1766; Coze’s Memoirs of Sir 
E. 'Walpole ond Horatio, Lord Walpole ; Lady 
Oowper’s Diary ; Lord Harvey's Memoirs ; 
Correspondence of John Bussell, fourth Duke of 
Bedfora ; Murchmont Papers ; Glover’s Memoirs ; 
Lord Chostcrdcld’s Letters, ed. M.iliou; Ernst’s 
Life of Lord ChasLordeld ; Ballantyno’s Life of 
Lord Carteret ; Walpole’s Memoirs of the Koign 
of George II, od. Lord Hollund; Walpole’s 
Memoirs of the Koign of Goorgo HI, od. Sir D, 
Lo Maruhant; Walpolo’s Letters, ed. Cnnniug- 
ham; Wuldegrnvu’s Memoirs ; llniTis’s Life of 
Lord Cbancellor Hardwicke; Chatkim Coits- 
apondonco ; Bubb Dodington'a Diary ; Pitz- 
maurice’s Life of Lord Shelburao; Albemarle's 
Memoirs of the Marquis of Koclcinglinm ; Gren- 
ville Papers ; Phillinioro’s Memoirs of Georgo, 
lord Lyttelton ; ITolliday’s Life of Lord Mans- 
field, p. 426 ; Life of Bishop Newton, prefixed 
to his Works ; Cooke’s llistory of Party ; 
Nichols's Lit. Anood, and Illustr. of Lit. ; 11ml. 
MSS. Comm. Kep. passim; Sussex Archinol. 
Collect, iii. 228, vii, 100, 282, ix. 83, x, 49, xi. 
188, 101-203, xlii. 24, xiv. 188, 210, xix. 217. 
zxiii. 74 , 80; Addit. MSS, 23027-23680, 
34628 ot seq, ; Haydn's Book of Dignities, 
sd, Ockerhy; Lecky's Hist, of Engl, in tbo 
Eighteenth Century; Mahon's Hist, of Engl.; 
Carlyle's Prodoriolc the Q real ; Adolphus's Hist. 
ofthsKoign of Georgo III; Jesse’e Memoirs of 
Georgs HI ; l'orrens\ Hist, of Cabinets ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] J. M, B. 

PELL, JOHN QC11-168G;), mathoma- 
tioiou, was born at Soutlrwiclt in Sussex on 
1 March 1611, IJis father, John Pull, was 
incumbent of that placo, whithur his grand- 
father, another John Pull, had migratou from 
Lincolnshire. Ho oamo of a good old family, 
one of his ancestors having hsuu lord of a 
manor inLinoolnslure in 1808. lie marriod 
Mary Holland of lialdan, Kent, and died at 
Southwick in 1610, one year buforu bis wifo. 
His daughter, Hathsua Makiu, is separately 
noticed. 

Pell, the younger of hie two sons^ was edu- 
cated at the free suliool of Slovningiu Sussex, 
and progressed so rapidly tliat he was ad- 
mitted to Trinity Oollego, Cambridge, at the 
age of thirteen, being tlien, 'Wood relates, 
' as good a scholar as some uiasiors of arts.’ 
He worked indefatigab^. A ‘strong and 
good habit of body’ enabUng him to dispunse 


with recreations, ' he plied his 
others played.’ Yut he never become a cZ 
didate lor college honours. He Madn.tlj 
B.A. in 1628, proceeded M.A. in 
in 1681 was incorporated of the univBTsfw 
Oxford. By this time, at the K twSv 
ho was already ‘in gi-eat reputation and 
esteem for his literary aooomplislinienb ’ 
which included the mastery, not onlv nf 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, but of ArnMc 
Italian, French, Spanish, High and Lon 
Butch, lie was ‘ also much talked of for 
his skill in the mathematics,’ the taste for 
which oontinuallygrew upon him. Hswa^ 
moreover, remarkably handsome, with dark 
hail* and eyes, and a good voice. In 1628 ha 
corresponded with Henry Briggs [q.v.] about 
logarithms, and drew up papers on the use of 
the quadrant and on smidials, which, however 
romaiiiod iinpuhlished. Laneberg'e ‘Ever^ 
lasting Tables’ wore translated by himfiom 
the Latin in 1031. His ‘ Eclipse Prognosti- 
cator ’ was written about the sometime. On 
8 July 1682 ho mnrried Ithumnria, daughter 
of Homy lleginollos of London, by whom he 
had four sons and fourdaiighters ; andml643 
throiigb tlie interest of Sir ‘William Boswell 
[q. v.J, he hucame the successor of Hortensius 
111 the chair of mathematics at AmsMam. A 
coursoof lectures on Biop]iantuB,deliverad by 
him there, uxcilud much applause, aMks 
oullongue, (Jurard John Vossiue, styled him 'a 
person of various erudition and a moat acute 
matliemalician’ (I>e SoimtiU MatkemUm, 
cap. X.) In 1640 ho woe induced by tbe 
Prince of Orangu to remove to the newcollege 
of Breda, where he enjoyed a ealitty of one 
thousand guilders; and, returning toEnghmd 
in 1662, was appointed % Cromwell toketme 
oil matuomaticB at 200L a year. Two years 
later ho was despatched as Cromwell'e poli- 
tical agent to tho protostant cantons oMwit- 
zerland, in which capacity he acquitted him- 
self BO well 1 hat he was continued as resident 
at Zurich with a yearly salary of 800i, The 
runl object of his mission was to detach the 
ciuituiiB from France, and to di'aw them into 
a coiithieutal protostant league headed bv 
England. Interminable negotiations ensueo. 
‘ They move eo slowly here,' Pell wrote to 
'rhur'ioo from tho Swiss Baden in May 1636, 
‘ that it is hard to discern whether thqr go 
forward or backward’ CVatohah, Pro/erfo- 
mte of Cromwell, i. 896). Beoalled in 1668, 
ho reached London on 18 Aug., three weeks 
before Oromwell’s death, Some ohscure ser- 
vices, howe vor , rendered by him to the loyaliit 

K and to tlie church of England eecured 
sit ion at the Best oration. Ilavingtaken 
orders, he was proson ted by Charles II m 1661 
to the rectory of Fobbing in Esses, and by 
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Dr. Slieldon, bisliop of London, in 1(363, to 
theTicaiag® of Laindou with Basildon in the 
ssime county. Both preferments were held 
whim till his death. Assisted hy ‘William 
Sancroft [q. v.]i he introduced on 5 Deo. 1661 
a scheme for a reform of the calendar into 
the upper house of convocation; his name was 
incluaed in the first list of fellows of the Eo^al 
Society chosen on 20 May_ 1663 ; and, having 
been nominated domestic chaplain to Br. 
Sheldon on his elevation to the see of Gautar- 
burv, be took the degree of D.D. at Lambeth 
on 7 Oct. 1663 f ‘ G-raduati Lamhethani ’ in 
gent, Mag. 1804, i. 636). A bishopric was 
expected for him ; but he drifted off the high- 
load to promotion into hopeless insolvency. 

‘ He was a shiftless man as to worldly affairs,’ 
Wood testifies, 'and his tenants and relatives 
dealt so uhkin^y with him that they cozened 
him out of the profits of his parsonages, and 
kept him so indigent that he wanted neces- 
saries, even paper and inlc, to his dying day.’ 
He resided tor some years at Brereton HaJl, 
Cbe«bire, as the gpiest of William, thhd lord 
Brereton, who had been his pupil at Breda ; 
and children were in 1671 living in the 
some neighbourhood, as we learn from Thomas 
Brsneker’s mention of an unpaid loan for 
their support ^UwAtni, Cbrre^ond^ae of 
Sdmtifie Mm, 1. 166). Pell was also in debt 
to John CollitiB (1626-1683) [q. v.], having 
boarded long at hie house. CoUine neverthe- 
less respected him aa ' a very learned man, 
more knowing in algebra. In some respects, 
than any other.’ ‘ But to incite him to publish 
anything,’ he added, 'seems to he as vaiu an 
endeavour as to think of graspiiu' the Italian 
Alps in order to their removal. He hath been 
a man accounted incommunicablo’ (16. pp, 
196-7). His hints of new methods led to 
noting. 'We have been fed with vain hopes 
from Inr. Pell about twenty or thirty years,’ 
Oollins wrote to James Gregoiy in or near 
1674 (ii. ii, 196). But for this reticence he 
would, it was thought, have been recom- 
mended by the Bo^al Society to the king of 
Fiance for a pension. His embarrassments 
meantime increasing, he was twice thrown 
into the king's bench; then, in March 1682, 
Di. Daniel Whistler [q. v.] afforded him, 
when utterly destitute, an asylum in the 
College of Physicians. A failure of health, 
however, soon compelled his removal to the 
house in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, of one 
of bis grandchildren, whence he was trans- 
feired to tho lodging in Dyot Street of Mr, 
Cothome, reader in tho church of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields. There, on 12 Dec, 1685, he 
died, and was buried in the rector's vault. 

Fell’s mathematical performance entirely 
failed to justify bis reputation. He is re- 


membered chiefly by his invention of the 
sign -r- for division, and of a mode of mar- 
guially registering the successive steps in the 
reduction of equations. These novelties were 
contained in Brancker’s translation of Bho- 
nius’a ‘Algebra,’ published, with additions 
and corrections by PeU, at London in 1668. 
Among ilia few and slight original printed 
works may be mentioned: 1. ‘A llefutation 
of Longomontuuus’s pretended Quadrature 
of tho Circle,’ Amsterdam, 1646 ; in Latin, 
1647. 2. ‘ Baster not mistimed,’ a letter to 
Haak in favour of the new style, 1664. 
3. ' An Idea of Mathematics,’ written about 
1639, and sent by Hartlib to Merseune and 
Desoartes. It was published as on appendix 
to Durie’s ‘ Reformed Library-keeper,’ Lon- 
don, 1660, and included by Hooke, with Mer- 
senne’s and Descartes’s comments, in the 
‘Philosophical CollDctions,’ 1679, p.l27. It 
sketched the outline of a comprehensive but 
visionary plan for the promotion of mathe- 
matical studies. 4. ‘ On the Day Fatality of 
Borne,’ printed in 172 1 among Aubrey’s ' Mis- 
cellanies.’ 6. ‘A Table of Ten Thousand 
Square Numbers,’ London, 1672, An ‘ Anti- 
logarithmic Table,’ the first of its kind, com- 
puted by Pell and Walter Warner [q. v.] be- 
tween 1630 and 1640, was Boon atWwards 
lost or destroyed. Poll had an edition of Dio- 
hantus nearly ready for the press in 1647, 
ut it never saw the light. He demonstrated 
the second and tenth booksof Euclid, and only 
laid aside .^ollonius at the request of Golius 
in 1643. He left large deposits of manu- 
scripts wherever ho lodged. Most of these 
are now in the British Museum, occupying 
nearly forty volumes of the Birch collection. 
Among them are tracts entitled: 'Tabulpj 
Directorial ad Praxln Mathematicom con- 
ferentes,’ 1628 ; ‘ The Eclipse Prognosticator,' 
1634 ; ‘Apologiapro Francisco 'Vietfi’(Sloane 
MS. 4397). Pell’s loose mathematical papers 
occupy fourteen volumes of the same col- 
lection (Nos. 4418-31), while in three more 
(Nos. 4278-80) his correspondence with 
his scientific contemporaries is preserved. 
One of those with whom he wos in frequent 
communication from 1641 to 1660 was Sh 
Obarles Oavendish, brother of William, mar- 
quis of Newcastle. Cavendish unremittingly 
urged the publication of ' a large volume con- 
cerning Anolyticks.’ Pell repUed from Am- 
sterdam on 18 Feb, 1046 : I fear it will be 
long ere I find leisure to finish such a volume 
fox the press, adding ; ‘ You have here some 
of lJie heads of that multitude of thoughts 
that I would willingly be delivered of ; but 
it may be somebody else must bring them 
forth’ [Harleian M8. 0796, f. 294). Eleven 
volumes of the Lousdowne manuscripts 
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Cls os. 743-03) are composed of Pell’s further 
remains, Thoiico, as well as from one volume 
of the Sloane series (No. 430C), Dr. Hobert 
Vaughan took the materials for ‘ The Pro- 
teotorato of Oromwoll’ (Loudon, 163^. The 
bulk of his two volumes consists ol Pell’s 
ollicial reports to Thurloc and Sir fjamiiol 
Morlaud [q. v.l on the progress of his Swiss 
mission (1(554-8). They are of great historical 
import anoe. Ilia philosophical correspon denee 
during the same interval with Sir William 
Petty, llortlib, Breroton, Broncker, and 
others, is printed m nn axipcndix, together 
with his letters to his wife. These last arc 
harsh and contemptuous in tone, and sug- 
gest that Ithumaria was a foolish woman, 
though a devoted wifo. She died on 11 Sept. 
1661, and Pell remarried before 1669. Ills 
oldest daught er was mairiod to Captain liavcn 
on 3 Pob. 1056. 

Ilis only brother, Thomas Pell, a contlo- 
man of the bedchamber to Charles 1, went 
to America about 1636, and acted as a surgeon 
in the Pequot war. He settled later at Kair- 
iiold, Comiecticut, and secured from the 
Indians in 1664 a largo part of Westohestor 
County, in tho State of New York. A patent 
from the Duica of York converted (liis tract 
in 1606 into tholordship and manor of Pul ham, 
and it passed by will in 1600, on tho doatli 
without lieirs of tho first owner, to his nephew 
John (born on 3 Fob. 1043), tho only surviving 
son of the mathematician. He was drowned 
in a boating accident in 1702, and his sons, 
John and Thomas, became tho ancestors of 
all the American branches of tho family. 

[Wood's Fasti Oxon,i,4Gl (lilias); Biogr.Brit. 
1760 vol. V.; G-on.Dict. 1730, viii. 2fi0; Birch’s 
Hist, Iloyal Soc. iv. 444 ; Phil. Trans, Abridgod, 
Hutton, ii, 627 ; Hutton's Mathomutioal Biot., 
1816; Postal's Alumni Oxon,; Jligand's Corro- 
spondenco of Srioutific Hon, passim; Bobort 
Boyle's Works, 1744, i. 36 ; Hartin’s Biogr. Phil, 
p. 334; Aikin'sGon. Biography, vol. viii.; Now- 
court’s Beportorium, il. 208 ; Halliwoll’s Brief 
lAccountof Sir Samuel Horland, p. 27 ; Sherhurn’s 
ISphero of Monilius, p. 102 ; Konuott's Bagistov, 

674 ; Alfred Stern in Syboi's Hist, Zeitsdirift, 
xi. 62 ; Poggondorif’s Biogr. Lit. llandwoitor- 
bneh; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Laiisdowne HS. 087, 
f. 77 (notice of Poll in Bishop Konnrtt’s Ool- 
leotions) ; Sloane MS. 4223, f, 120 (copy of a 
biographical account of Poll by Huoke, dorivod 
from Anbroy); information from Mr. W. O.PoU, 
U.S,A, ; Bolton’s Hist, of Westchester County, ii. 
30, 44 ; O’Callaghan's Hist, of New Nethorland, 
ii, 283 ; Nolos and dnerios, 8th sor, viii. 414.1 

A. M. 0. : 

PELL, Sin WATKIN OWEN (1788- 
1860), admiral, son of Samuol Pell of Sywell 
Hall, Northamptonshire, and, on tho mother's ' 
side, grandson of Owen Owen of IJaueyhor, , 


Denbighshire, entered the iiavv 117771 

1799 on hoard tho Loire, and on fiTv 

1800 lost his left leg in the capture of 
I'renoh frigate Pallas, supportedhy abator 
on one ol the Seven Islimds (Jams 

He was consequently discharged, 
inained on shore for the next two years «r 
tile end of which time he rejoined the Loi»' 
After serving in various ships on the bone 
and West Indian stations, he was nromntJ 
on 11 Noy. 180(3 to be’lieutenarS 
Mercury frigate, then on the Newfoundland 
station, and afterwards in the Mediterranean 
where, as first lii'ulonant in command of the 

Mercury’s boats, he repeatedly distinouished 
himself in cutling out guiiboats or small 
armed vessels on the coast of Spain orlialv 
and on one occasion, on 1 April I8O9 
sovoroly wounded in the right arm (a, vI 37) 
In August 1809 he was presenW by the 
Patriot 10 Socioty with SOI. for thepurobaseof 
a sword, and on 20 March 181() was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. In the 
following Octobor he was aiipointd to the 
Thunder bomb, and was during the next two 
years mainly omxiloyed in the defence of 
Cadiz. On 9 Oct. 1818, as he was returning 
to England (0 ho paid off, ho fell in wiS 
and, alter a sharp ougagemeut, captured the 
Noptuno privateer, of much superior force, 
for which, and otlier good servlos, he was nd- 
vnnoed to post rank on 1 Nov. 1818, From 
1814 to 1817 he commanded the Menai 
frigate on tho coast of North America. In 
May 1833 ho commiBsioiiod the Porte, and 
in her acted as senior oilioer on the Jamaics 
station till March 1837. On his return tu 
England ho wae knighted hy the queen, and, 
in accorduiire with the intention of Wil- 
liam IV, was nominated a K.O.H, hr the 
king of Hanover. In 1840 he was appoWed 
to the Howe, and in August 1841 to he 
Bupuriutendent of Deptford victualling yard, 
from which ho was suortly after moved to 
bo 'superinlondent of Sheernees dockyard, 
and in Dccomher to ho superintendent of 
Pembroke dockyard, where ho remnmod till 
February 1^46, when he was appointed a 
commiseioner of Greenwich Hospital, He 
hocamo a roar-adniiral on 6 Sept, 1848, vice- 
admiral on 28 Dec. 1866, admiral on ll Peh. 
1861, and died on 29 Dec. 1869, 
['MarshnU’s Boyal Naval Biogr. yii, (suppl. 
pt. iii.) p. 162 ; O’Byrno’s Naval Biogr. Diet,; 
James’s Naval History ; Times, 1 Jan, 187#^ 


PELL, WILLIAM (1034^169^, non- 
conformist divine, son of William Pell, was 
horn at Shollield in 1634, After passuig 
through tho grammar spliool at Botherha^ 
Yorkshire, ho was admitted as sizar at the 
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age of seventeen on 29 March iCol at Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, where his tutor 
was Joseph IIill [q. v.] lie graduated M. A., 
■vFos elected scholar 2 June 1654 and fellow 
o 1656, and received orders from Ralph 
Brownrig [q. v.], bishop of Exeter, probably 
at Sunning, Berkshire. He held the se- 
questered rectory of Easington, Durham, and 
a tutorship in the college at Durham founded 
hy Cromwell by patent dated 16 May 1657. 
At the Restoration this college collapsed, end 
Clark, the sequestered rector of Easington, 
was restored. Pell _wns appointed to the 
rectory of Great Stainton, Durham, which 
he held until ejected in 1662. 

After ejection he preached in conventicles, 
and was imprisoned at Durham for noncon- 
formity. Removed to London hy ‘habeas 
corpus,’ ho was discharged by Sir Matthew 
Hale [q- T.j He then betook himself to the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, and practised 
medicine, tiis friends, who valued him for 
his breadth of acquirement, and especially 
for his eminence as an orientalist, repeatedly 
urged him to resume the work of teaching 
* university learning.’ He considered him- 
self debarred from BO doing by the terms of 
his gi'aduation oath. The prqjeot of insti- 
tuting a ‘ northern academy ' fell oooordingly 
into the hands of Richard Ei-ankland [q. v.l 
A^T the indulgence of 1072 he ' preach’d 
publickly ’ at Tattershall, Lincolnshire, and 
was protected by bolding the office of do- 
mestic steward to Edward Clinton, fifth earl 
of Lincoln. A London merchant of the same 
surname, but no kinsman, hocame his bene- 
itutor. On James's declaration for liberty 
of conscience (1687), lie became pastor to 
the nonconformists at Boston, Lincolnshire. 
Thence he removed in 1694 to become tho 
assistant of Richard Gilpin, M.D. [q. v.], at 
Rewcostle-npon-'^ne. Here he died on 
2 Dec. 1698, having entered his sixty-third 
year. Tie was buried on 6 Dec. at St. Ni- 
cholas’s Church, Newcastle. He married 
Elizabeth (buried SO Jan. 1708), daughter 
d George Lilburn of Sunderland. He pub- 
lished nothing, hut left unfinished collections 
which showed the extent of his oriental and 
rabbinical studies. 

_ [Oalamy's Account, 1713, pp. 288 tq., Con- 
tinnatioi), 1727, i. 464; Memoirs of Ambrose 
^nes (Surtees Soc.) 1. Ill ; Miall's Congrega- 
tioDaliam in Yorkshire, p. 76; extracts from the 
records of Magdalena College, Cambridge, per 
A. Pe^ett, esq. ; extracts from tho burial 
register of St, Nicholas, Newcaatle-on-Tyne, per 
E. WaUhtd, esq.] A. G. 

PELLATT, APSLEY (1791-1863), gloss 
numufaoturer, eldest son of Apsley Pellatt, 
and of Mary, dangliter of Stephen Mnherly 


of Reading, was horn on 27 Nov. 1791, pro- 
bably at 80 High Holborn, London, wfiere 
his father kept a glass warehouse. The elder 
Pellatt removed his business subsequently to 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and then to the Falcon 
Gloss works, Holland Street, Southwark. 
He was the inventor of the glass lenses, 
known as ‘ deck lights,’ used for giving light 
to the lower parts of ships, for vmch ne ob- 
tained a patent in 1807 (No. 3068). He died 
on 21 Jan. 1826 (Gent. Mag. 1826 i. 187). 

The yoimger Pellatt was educated by Dr. 
'Wanostrocht at Camberwell, and joined his 
father in business. In 1819 he took out a 
patent (No. 4424) for ‘ crystallo-ceramie or 
gloss incrustation,’ which consisted in en- 
closing medallions or ornaments of pottery 
ware, metal, or refractory material in ^sss, 
by which very beautiful ornamental effects 
were produced. The new process was de- 
scribed by the inventor with illustrotions in 
his ‘ Memoir on the Origin, Progress, and 
Improvement of Glass Manufactures,’ Lon- 
don, 1821. It does not appear to have been 
his own invention, as it is stated in the patent 
that it was communicated to him by aforeigner 
residing abroad, whose name, however, is not 
given (ti. 1821, i. 70). He took out a patent 
in 1831 (No. 6001) for improvements in the 
manufacture of pressed glass articles, and 
another in 1845 (No. 10669), with his bro- 
ther Frederick, for improvements in the com- 
osition of glass, and in the methods of 
lowing, pressing, and casting glass articles. 
Under nis care the products of the Falcon 
glass works attained a high reputation both 
for quality and artistic design. He devoted 
much time to the investigation of the prin- 
ciples of glass-making both in ancient and 
modern times, and he become ahigh authority 
UMn the subject, He published in 1849 
' Oiiriosities of Glass Making,’ in which the 
results of his researches are embodied. Ha 
was assisted in this work by John Timbs 
[q. v.j Ho wos one of the jurors at the 
exhibition of 1862, and wrote the report on 
the glass manufactures shown on. that occa- 
sion. 

Pellatt was elected an associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1838, and 
in 1840 he became a member of the council. 
He contributed in 1838 and 1840 papers on 
the manufacture of glass, which are printed 
in the 'Proceedinga,"aud he was a frequent 
spealicr at the meetings of tho institution. 

Besides his work as a glass-maker, Pellatt 
took a considerable share in public affairs, 
and was for many years a member of the 
common council of the city of London. He 
was large^ instmmental in securing the ad- 
mission of Jews to the freedom of the city, 
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mid embodied bis views in a pamphlet, pub- 
lisbed m 1820, entitled ‘ A IJrief Memoir 
of the Jews in relation to their Civil and 
Municipal Disabilities.’ In 1832 ho gave evi- 
dence before the select committee of the 
House of Commons on Sunday observance, 
■with reference to Forringdon Market. This 
was afterwards printed separately. He repre- 
sented Southwark in parliament from July 
1862 until the general election in Moron 
1867, when he was rejected in favour of 
Admiral Sir Charles N apier, and he was again 
unsuccessful in 1869. lie was a freq^uent 
speaker in the house, aud ho introduced a 
bill for facilitating dissenters’ marriages in 
1864, 1866, and 1860. In 1860 he brought 
in a bill to deihio the law as to crossed 
cheques, which was passed (19 & 20 Viet, 
cap. 26). He was a prominent member of 
the congregational body (cf. Nonconformist, 
22 April 1«()3, p. 809), 

Pollatt was twice married, first, in 1814, 


conoiy, in taio, t o JM argaret itii/anotn, aougn- 
ter of George Evans of Balham, who sur- 
vived him. lie loft three daughters, his only 
son having died about 1 830. Ilis death took 
idace at Bnlham on 17 April 1803. 

[Authorilios cited and oliilnavy nnticoa in 
Times, 20 April 1868, p. 12 i Ilhislrntcd London 
Nows, 10 May 1803, p. fi tO ; rmceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, xxili. 611; in* 
formation oommunieatod by his daiiglitor, Mra 
Hickman, of Addlostono.] H. B. V, 

PELLEGRINI, CARLO (1839-1889^, 
caricaturist, was born at Capua in Italy m 
March 1839. His father was a landed pro- 

S riet nr there, and on his mother’s aide ho was 
eseendod from tho house of Medici. He re- 


Mr. Disraeli). This bore the signawi^r: 
*wliicli he soon discarded for that of * Aue ’ m 
G ladstone, one of hie best sketches, fbliom!i 
a week later, and was succeeded by seveni 
hundred poi traits of statesmen and men of 
the day, drawn almost entirely from memoir 
He sought his subjects wherever theTmio 
to he found— at tho club, in the theatre on 
the raoooourse, in church, and in the lobhv 
of the House of Commons. He himsdf con 
sidored Enron Brunnow and Lord Stanlev 
(afterwards Earl of Derby) to he the best of 
hie cartoons; but those of General Gordon 
and Sir Anthony Paniazi were equally wod 
Ilis statuette in rod plaster of Robert Iottb 
(afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) [q. v.] otandine 
on a matchbox, executed in Oount Gleichens 
studio in 1871, was very successful, and in- 
creased his reputation. He had at one time 
an ambition to excel in oils, but did little be- 
yond painting portraits of Sir Edward ■Wat- 
kin, Sir A Igcriion Boi thwiok(Lord Glenesb) 
H. W. Maebolh, A.R A., and other frinn d r* 
ITo exhibit ud once at 1 he Royal Academy, and 
occiisionally at the Grosvenor Golleiy. 

Pollejjrrini, who was known among his in- 
timate Irionds by tlio sobriquet of ‘Pelican,’ 
was of a gay and genial temperament He 
died of lung-dieeaso at 63 Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, on 22 Jan. 1889. 
and was buried in St. Mary’s Roman catholic 
cemetery at ICensal Green. 

Ills portrait , by Arthur J. Marks, appeared 
os a cartoon in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ for 27 Apnl 
1 889, and one by Ddgas holonged to Louis 
Fagan, esq. 

fVonity Pair, 26 Jan. and 27 April 1889; 
P.ill Mull Q.isiette, 21 Jnn. 1889, by Tighe Hop- 
kins; Times, 23 Jan. 1889; Athonmuin,1889,i. 

1 21 ; Bryan's Diet. cd. Graves aud Aim<.tioug, 
1880-9, 11. 769.] E. B. G. 


cpived a liberal education, and while still a PBLL15TT, THOMAS, M.D. (1671P- 
youth led the fashion in Naples, and was 174-1), pliysician, was horn in Sussex about 
courted and flattered by Neapolitan society, 1071, and was admitted at Queens’ College, 
which he in rotnm caricatured gooi- Oain'bridgo, on 8 June 1089. Ho graduated 
humouredly in tluimhniiil sketches. Ilewas M.E. in 1091, and in 1696 went to Italy with 
not long in dissipating tho fortune hisfnthifi: Dr. Richard Moiid [q.v.], and resided in the 
left him, and on the oulhroak of the Italian university of Padua. In 1706 he was created 
war of indepondenco ho became a volunteer M.D. at Cambridge, and on 23 Dec. 1707 
in the ranks of Garibaldi, and fought with was admitted a candidate at the College of 
him ot the Volturno and at Capua. An un- Physicians in London, whore he began prac- 
foitiinate love afthiv and tho death of a sister tioo, and rcsidod in ITenrietla Street, Covent 
were tho causes pf his leaving 1 1 aly and com- Garden ; ho was elected a fellow on 9 April 
ingtoEnglandinNovemborl604. llnnovor 1710, wns censor in 1717, 1720j and 1727, 
saw his native land again. His slender funds and president 1736-9. lie delivered the 
wore soon exhausted, ond ho then began to Tlarveian oration on 10 Oct. 1719, and it was 
turn to account his talent for humoroits finely printed in quarto by S. BiioHey of 
portraiture. It wos in o veiy early numhir Amen Comer, It is remarkable as the ody 
of ‘ Vanity Fair’ (80 Jan. 1800) that tliero oneof tho published Harvoionoratwnswbion 
appooxed his first published English carioor is partly in verso, and the only onein whiob 
tare, a portrait of Lord Eeoconsfield (then a knight of the Garter, John, second duke of 
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AlontBOT [q. v], a doctor of medicine of Cam- 
bridge is congratuinted on having become a 
fellow! The works of Linaore,Gli88on, Whar- 
ton and Harvey are well described, and the 
whole oration is both graceful and lively. 
Pellett edited Sir Isaac Newton’s ‘ Chro- 
nology of Ancient KiMdoms ’ with Martin 
Folkes [q. v.] in 1728. Ho felt the difficulties 
of private practice keenly, and inclined to 
give his time chiefly to medical study and 
to veneral learning. He died in London on 
4 fuly 1744, and was buiiod in St. Bride’s 
Church, Fleet Street, where he is com- 
memorated by on inscription on a brass plate. 
His portrait, painted by Dahl, hangs on the 
staircase of the College of Physicians, and 
was engraved by J. Faber (BEOHLBy). 

[Hunk’s Coll, of Fh;s vol. ii.; manuscript 
notes in a copy of his oration ; works ] N. H. 

pellew, EDWARD, first Viscouirr Ex- 
MOtiTH (1757-1833'), admiral, born at Dover 
19 April 1757, was aecoad bob of Samuel 
Pellew (1712-1764), commander of a Dover 
packet. The family was Cornish. Edward’s 
grandfether, IIumphEW Pellew, a merchant, 
resided from 1702 at Flushing monoi'-housc 
in the parish of Mylor, and was buried 
there in 1722. On the death of Edward’s 
father m 1764 the family removed to Pen- 
zance, and Pellew was for some years nt the 
grammar school at Truro. In 1770 he entered 
the navy on board the Juno, with Captain 
John Stott, and made a voyage to the Falk- 
land Islands. In 1772 he followed Stott to 
the Alarm, and in her was in the Mediter- 
ranean for three years. Consequent on a 
high-spirited quarrel with his captain, he was 
put on shore at Marseilles, where, finding an 
old friend of his father’s in command of a 
merchant ship, he was able to get a passage 
to Lisbon and so home. He afterwards was 
in the Blonde, which, under the command of 
Captain Philemon Pownoll, took General 
Burgoyne to America in the spring of 1770. 
In October Pellew, together wilh another 
midshipman, Brown, was detached, under 
Lieutenant Ilacres, for service in the Carle- 
ton tender on Lake Champlain. In a severe 
action on the 11th Dacros and Brown were 
both severely wounded, and the commend 
devolved on Pellew, who, by his personal 
gallantry, extricated the vessel from a 
position of great danger. As a reward for 
his serrioe he was immediate^ appointed to 
command the Oarleton. In December Lord 
Howe wrote, promising him a commission as 
lieutenant when he could reach New York, 
and in the following January Lord Sand- 
wich wrote proihieing to promote him when 
became to England. Jn the summer of 1777 ; 


Pellew, with a small party of seamen, was 
attached to the army under Burgoyne, was 
pmsent in the fighting at Saratoga, where 
ms youngest brother, John, was killed, and 
he himself, with the whole force, taken 
prisoner. 

On returning to England he was promoted, 
on 9 Jan. 1778, to be lieutenant of the 
Princess Amelia guardship at Portsmouth, 
lie was very desirous of being appointed to 
a sea-going ship, hut Lord Sandwich con- 
sidered that he was hound by the terms of 
the smTender at Saratoga not to undertake 
any active eervice. Towards the end of the 
^ear he was appointed totheLicorue, which, 
in the spring of 1779, went out to New- 
foundland, returning in the winter, when 
Pellew was moved into the Apollo, with 
Me old captain, Pownoll. On 16 June 1780 
the Apollo engaged a large French priva- 
teer, the Stanislaus, off Ostend. Pownoll 
was killed by a musket-shot, hut Pellew, 
continuing the action, dismasted the Stanis- 
laus and drove her on shore, where she was 
protected by the neutrality of the coast. On 
the 18th Lord Sandwich wrote to him : ‘I 
will not delay informing you that I mean 
to give you immediate promotion as are- 
ward for your gallant and oifioer-like con- 
duct i ’ and on 1 July he was accordingly 
promoted to the command of the Hazard 
sloop, which was employed for the next six 
months on the oast coast of Scotland. She 
was then paid off. In March 1782 Pellew 
was appointed to tlie Pelican, a small French 
prize, and so low that he used to say ' his 
servant could dress his hair from the deck 
while ho sat in the cabin.’ On 28 April, while 
cruising on the coast of Brittany, he en- 
gaged and drove on shoro three privateers. 
In special reward for this service he was 
promoted to post rank on 25 May, and ten 
days later was appointed to the temporary 
command of the .^tois, in which, on I July, 
he captured a large frigate-built privateer. 

From 1786 to 1789 he commanded the 
"Winchelsea frigate on the Newfoundland 
elation, ret urning home each winter by Cadiz 
and Lisbon. Afterwards he commanded the 
Salisbury on the same station, as flag-captain 
to Vice-admiral Milbouke, In 1791 he was 
placed on half-pay, and tried his hand at 
farming, with indifferent success. He was 
ofi’ered a command in the Russian navy, hut 
declined it, and he woe etill elruggling with 
the dilEculUes of hie farm when the war 
with Fh'unce woe declared. He immediately 
applied for a ship, and was appointed to the 
Nymphe, a 86-gun Mgate, wMch he fitted 
out in a remarkably short time. Having ex- 
pected agooddealof diificultyin manningher, 
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he had enliated some eighty CoTni&h mluexs, 
who woi'e senli round to the ship at Spit- 
head. With those tuid about a dozen seaman, 
iMsidcs the olficors, who were obliged to 
help in the work aloft, ho put to sea ; and, 
by dint of pressing from tho merchant ships 
in the Ghaunol, succeeded in tilling up his 
complement, but wit Ii very few mnn-of-wiir’s 
men. On 18 Juno the Nympho sailed from 
Falmouth, on tho news of two French 
hrigatOB having been seen in tho Olmnnel, 
and at daybreak on tho 19th fell in with the 
O16op3.tre, also of 36 guns, commanded by 
Captain Mullon, one of the few oilicers of 
tho anaien rdffime who still remained in the 
French navy. After a short but very sharp 
action, the Cliiopiltro’.s inizenmast and wheel 
wero shot away, and the sliip, being un- 
manageable, fell foul of tho Nympho, and was 
boarded and caxiturnd in a fierce rush. Mul- 
lon was mortally wounded, and died in fry- 
ing to swallow his commission, which, in 
his dying agony, ha had mistaken for tho 
code of secret signals. Tho code thus full 
intact into Pelluw’s hands, and was .sent to 
the admiralty. Tho Olfioputre, the first 
frigate taken in tho wor, was brotight to 
Portsmouth, and on 21) Juno Pellew was 
nreaentod to the king by tho F,arl of Chat- 
ham and was knighted. 

In January 1701 I’ollow was a]mointpd to 
the Arotliusa, a powerful l8-poundar frigate 
— currying 32-ponndor oarroiiades on her 
quarter-dock and forecastle — which in April 
was attached to the frigate snuadrou ap- 
pointed to cruise towards Usliont, under 
Commodoro Sir John Uorlaso WniToii[(|. v.] 
On St. George’s Day they fall in with one of 
the Froiioh squadrons which Warren was 
specially directed to supiiress. They onii- 
turod tiivpo ships out of tho four, the 
Pomone, tho largest and lieaviost frigati* 
then afloat, striking her fiag ucliuilly to tho 
Arethusa. Oil 28 Aiig. tho same squadron 
fell in with and destroyed another small 
French squadron; and tlin ndmirolty, en- 
couraged hy this repeated success, formed a 
second squadron, under the comraniid of 
Pellew, which, within a few days of its 
sailing, fell in with and caiitiireil the French 
frigate Edvoliitiomiaire [see Nagm, Sib 
Edmund]. During tho winter tho frigalea 
oonfiiuied to keep watch on the fleet in 
Brest. In tho end of .Tanuavy 1796 Pellew 
was moved into tho Iiuleiatigablo, an old 
C4-gan ship which had been cut down to a 
frigato, and in her was employed during tho 
yeai' cruising ofl’ Usliant, either indojien- 
dently or in company with Warren. 

In January J7f)fi tho Tndeliilignblo was 
refitting at Plymouth, when, on the atter- 


noonof the 26th, tho DiiUon, alamThlr 
port bound to the West Indies wiSi t 

was forced by stress of weather to uutT, 
the Sound and in a violent toIb wm drim 
ashore under the citadel. Her meats 
ovorboard, and she was beating to uie™ 
Tho captain and others of the officers^ 
on shore ; those on board were young inor 
imrienced, and unequal to the em^„ 
Tho men were paiHO-slruck j some of tfo 
soldiers broke open tho spirit-room eel 
drowned their despair. Pellew happened to 
be on shore at the time, and, running dom. 
to the heaoh, suooooded in getting on boatd 
IIo thou took command; a Wt sent from 
the frigate camo to his assistance, and by 
his exertions hnwsora wore laid out to the 
shore, and Pellew, with his sword dravra. 
direct ed tho lauding. Even- one was safely 
landed before tho wreck broke up. ffis con- 
duct was dcsorvi'dly praised. ITiecotpow- 
tion of Plymouth voted him tlio freedom of 
tho town, the merchants of Liverpool pre- 
sented him with a Hcrvico of plate, and on 
C March lie was created u baronet, with the 
grant of au honourable iiugmenletion to 
his arms, a civic wreath, and for a crest a 
stranded ship, 

During the following months Bellow com. 
maiidod a strong squadron of frigates on the 
coast of Fruncp, which made severol impor- 
tant priw, among others the 38^im frigate 
ITnitfi and the -lO-guii fripte Virginie. h 
Dooembor they wiivp off Brest, and on the 
IGlh, when tho French fleet pul to sea, 
Pellew sent the Kovolutionnairo to cariythe 
news to Hir John (Jolpoys, then some is- 
tauco to the westward, while ho himself, in 
tho Indpfntigiible, carried the news to Pal- 
iriDHtli, wliuiico it woe sent post to the ad- 
miralty. On the 22ud he was at sea again, 
with the Amazon in company; and, after a 
stormy cruise in the Day of Biscay, was re- 
turning towards tho Channel, when, late in 
the afternoon of 18 Jau. 1 707, the two frigates 
foil in with the French 74-gun ship Droits 
do rilommo, one of the fleet which had 
sailed on 16 Dec., and had been scatteied 
on the coast of Ireland. It was blowing a 
furious sout.h-W(>atDrly gale ; the Droits de 
I’JIommo luid lior fore and main top-masts 
carried oway, and rolled so heavily thnt when 
attacked by tho frigates she could not open 
her lowor-ilook ports. For nearly on hour the 
Indefutigablo, at first alone, and nfterwaris 
assisted by the Amazon, continued pouring 
in raking broadsides, Tow-ards midnight 
tho Frenchman's mizenmast was shot away, 
and tho action continued in this tremendons 
storm till near daybreak. The three shim 
wore by that time in Audieme Bay, the 
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wind Wowing dead on store, and a very 
hea-vy sea rolling in. By great exertions and 
remMlaWe seamanship, the Indefatigahle 
in heating out of the bay; the 
j^azon, which had sustained more damage, 
strncb, and became a total wreck, though 
with very little loss of life [sec Betkolob, 
EoBBBT OAKmEw]. TheBpoits de I’llomme 
was less fortunate. She strnck almost at the 
eame time as the Amazon, on the morning of 
the but the boats which were hoisted 
out were almost immediately broken to 
pieces. Many men were crushed or drowned; 
many died of cold, of hunger, of thirst. It 
was the 18th before the miserable survivors 
were landed. The loss of life has been very 
differently stated; hut, according to the best 
Trench accounts, she had on hoard 1,280 
men in all, of whom 680 were soldiers and 
fifty were prisoners . Of these, 960 ware saved, 
103 had been killed by the frigates' fire, and 
217 werelost in the wreck. It isnot improbable 
that these numbers are too small; but it is 
certain that the numbers reported in Eng- 
land ],3fi0 lost out of a total of 1,760 on 

boaid—are much exaggerated (CitnvAUiUB, ii. 
SOS; Teotoe, iii. 69 ; MakshaIiL, i. 219). 

During 1707 and 1798 Pellew, still in the 
ludefhtigable, continued in command of a 
frigate squadron to the westward; and in 
March 1799 he was moved tothelmpdtueax, 
a remarkably fine 74-guu ship, but with a 
ship’s company known to be on the verge of 
mutiny. Tellew’B perBonal influence and 
Btem decision had prevented any outbreak 
on board the Indefatigable, even in 1797 ; 
and it was generally believed that ho was 
appointed to the Impdtueuxin the hope that 
he might he equally suacessful with her. 
Ihe men, perhaps,’ felt that they were 
'dared;’ and, when the fleet drawback to 
Bantry Bay towards the end of May 1799, a 
generW mutiny eeems to have been projected. 
On so May it broke out on booxa the Im- 
pitueux.^ Pellew threw himsolf among the 
men, seized one of the ringleaders, and 
dragged him on deck. The oflicers, following 
his example, secured others. The mutiny 
was at on end, and the Impdtneux went out 
to the Mediterranean with Keu-odmiral 
Cotton.^ At Port Mahon the ringleaders 
were tried by court-martial, sentenced to 
death, and executed. St. Vincent, epaaJting 
of the incident afterwards, said thatPeUew 
was ‘an excefteut and valuable officer, hut 
the most important service he ever rendered 
to his country was saving the British fleet in 
Banby Bay. 'We know that it was the in- 
tention to burn the ships ond join the rebels 
on shore,' The Impdtiieux returned to the 
Channel with Lord Keith, and remained 


with the fleet under Lord Bridport, and 
afterwards Lord St. Vincent. In June 1800 
Pellew was sent with a strong squadron to 
Quiberon Bay, where it was proposed to land 
a force of flve thousand men to co-operate 
with the French royalists. It was, however, 
found that the royalists were not able to 
rise, as they had intended, and, beyond de- 
stroying a smoll battery, and bringing away 
or burning the shipping in the inner bay 
^ee PiEroiiD, JoHiirJ, nothing was done. 
Pellew was afterwards at Ferrol under 
"Warren ; and, having rejoined the fleet, re- 
mained with it till the ^eace of Amiens, 
when the sh^ was paid off. 

In July 1802 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for Barnstaple; but, as soon as the 
renewal of the war appeared certain, he 
applied for active employment. In March 
1808 he was appointed to the 80-gun ship 
Tonnant, in which he joined the fleet otr 
Brest under Cornwallis, and ear^ in the 
summer was detached as commodore of a 
strong squadron to watch the port of Ferrol, 
which the French had practically appro- 
priated, and where, during the autumn and 
winter, they had a squadron of six or seven 
ships of the line. To blockade this, Pellew's 
force was little, if at all, superior in num- 
bers, and he had no certainty that some addi- 
tional ships, escaping from Brest, might not 
overpower him ; but the blockade was effi- 
ciently maintained throughout the winter. 
In March he was recalled to England,' in 
roality, it would seem, to speak in support 
of the admiralty against Mr. Pitt’s motion 
on 16 March 1804 for an inquiry into Lord 
St. Vincent's policy. In Padiament Pellew 
had supported' Mr.’Pitt, but on this occasion 
he spoke strongly in support of Lord St. 
Vincent, and especially against the idea that 
tho enemy’s gimboats ought to he met by 
gunboats, lie agreed with St. Vincent 
that the true defence was in the fleet : the 
gunboats he thought a most contemptible 
force, and he was not disposed to concur in 
‘ the probability of the enemy being able, in 
a narrow sea, to pass through our blockading 
and protecting squadrons with all that se- 
crecy aud dexterity and by those hidden 
means that some worthy people expect’ (Os- 
iDB, pp. 204, 228). 

On 23 April 1804 Pellew was promoted 
to the rank of rear< admiral, and was at the 
same time appointed commauder-in-ohief in 
the Bast Indies. He went out with his flag 
in the CuUodeu, but he expected that, for 
his speech ond vote of 15 March, he would 
be shortly superseded. The new admiralty 
did not ventiure eo far, but they sent 
out Sir Thomas Trouhridge [q.T.], with a 
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conunission as commonder-in-cliief in the 
fluas to the oast of a line running due south 
from Point de Golleia Oeylon, leaving Pellew 
with only the western and least important 
part of the station, though with an authority 
to collect and command the two squadrons 
shordd the Prench come in force Into the 
eastern seas. The division of the station, 
especially at that time (1805), when a 
strenuous attack hy the French seemed not 
unlikely, wos considered by Pellew as in the 
highest degree ill-judged, and he proposed 
various modifications of the order to Ikort- 
bridge, at the same time offering him an 
equal share of the pecuniary advantages and 
of the patronage, ^roubridge held that the 
admiralty order was absolute, and declined 
to accept the proposals of Pellew, who there- 
upon wrote a very strong remonstrance to 
the admiralty, who, apparently after con- 
sulting with Admiral Peter Rainier [q. v. 3 , 
yielded to Pellew’s reasoning, and recalloa 
!lkoubridge, impointi^ him to the command 
at the Cape of Good liope, Pellew remaining, 
as at first, commander-in-chief of the whole 
East India station. 

On the part of the French the war was 
principally waged by n few powerful frigates 
and mony privateers, flded out for the most 
part from slauritius. The imprudence of 
the Calcutta merchants in letting their sliips 
sail without convoy played into the enemy’s 
liands, ond they suffered severely in con- 
sequence (LAuanioiT, Sttidies in Naval lEs- 
tom, pp. 449-60) ; but the arraugoments of 
Pellew reduced the risk of skips sailing with 
convoy to a minimum, and tho losses by 
capture wore less than those by tho daugers 
of tho sea (Maiiait, I/iftu&ice of Sea Tower 
upon the French Fevolution and Empire, ii. 
217). The Dutch, on tho other hand, had a 
considorahlo force of ships-of-war on tho sta- 
tion ; hut, after many minor losses, the residue 
was destroyed at Gressie on 11 Deo. 1807 
^Aiii]s,iy. 284). As captain and as admiral, 
Pellew was at all times most careful of the 
health and comfort of tlic men under his 
command; and, though determined to en- 
force tho striolest discipline, he know that, 
as a rule, frequency of punishment is a proof 
of unsatisfactory discipline. Accordingly, 
‘■oon after orrivmg in India, he rc((uir«tt a 
monthly rolnm of punishment from every 
ship under his oommanrl ; and tho admiralty, 
struck with the good effects of tho order, 
adopted it as ^neral for the whole seiwice. 
It IS rightly described os * the first step in 
the milder and more effectual system of 
discipline which has since prevailed ’ (OstuB, 
p. 268V 

On 28 April 1808 Pellew was advanced to 


the rank of vioe-ndmii'al, andklRmT 
returned to England in the OuK 
Having declined an offer of the 



oWinthe North ^ea, with thefi^^f 
blockading the enemy's fleet in the SoK 
In the spring of 1811 he suecaeded^ 
Oharles Cotton as commandeivin-chief iatil 
Mediterranean, and went out with his C 
in the 120-gun ship Caledonia, in whioh^ 
continued during the war, for the moat 
off Toulon. On 14 May 1814 ho waSd 
to the peerage as Boron Exmouth of Canon 
teign, a Devonshire estate which he had 
bought ; on 4 June 1814 he became admiral 
of the blue ; end on 2 Jan. 1816 was nomi- 
nated a K.O.B., from which he was advanced 
a few months later to a G.O.B. 

On the conclusion of the war, by the 
exile of Napoleon to Elba, Eunouth re- 
turned to England; but, on the escape of 
Napoleon in tho following year, he was amin 
sent out with his flag in the Boyne Hie 
squadron wintered at Leghorn, and early in 
1810 ho was ordered to visit the sevml 
North African powers and claim the ieica«e 
of all British subjects. This was granted 
w'ithout difficulty by Algiers, Turns, and 
Tripoli ; but tho doy of Algiers positivelv 
refused o further request mat he would 
abolish Ohristian slavery. 

After a very warm altercation, and a 
serious risk of some of the Engliah offitew 
being torn to pieces by tbe mob, it was agreed 
to refer tbe mntlor to England, the dej 
undertaking to send a special embas^. Ex- 
mouth accordingly Hailed for England; hut 
before hiR niTivul tho news of a fresh ont- 
mge of the Algerines had determined tbe 
gorenuuont to inflict a summary punishment 
on them. Exmouth was ordered to under- 
take the task, and, in consultation with the 
admiralty, declared his readiness to do so 
with five sail of the line, lie was offered a 
larger force, but refused, considering that 
a greater number of ships could not be ad- 
vontageoiisly placed. The force with which 
ho actually soiled from Plymouth on 28 July 
consinted of two three-deckers, the Quemi 
Cliarlotto and Impregnable, and three 74rgun 
ships, with one of 60 guns, four frigates, and 
nine giin-hrigs and bombs, At Gibraltar he 
found a Dutch frigate squadron, whose com- 
mander begged that they might be allowed 
lo co-operate. To this Exmoutli consented, 
and, coming off Algiers on 27 Aug. at day- 
break, sent in a note demanding, among 
other points, tho abolition of Ohnstian sla- 
very and the immediate release of all Chris- 
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At two o’clock in the afternoon 
had been returned, and Exmouth, 
Oueen Charlotte, made the signal to 

me in to the attack. At half-past two 
fha Oueen Charlotte anchored a hundred 
’rlj^ftoni the mole-hend, the other ships 
rtWnff nn their appointed positions in exoel- 
It order The fire of the batteries was 
iUediately replied to by the shipa, and the 
Sn continued with the utmost fury for 
nesrly eight houi's. The batteries wei*e 
silenced and in mins, so also was a great 
nart of the town. On the next morning a 
measage was sent off to Exmouth to the 
effect Wt all his demands were wanted, 
and this was finally confirmed on the 29th. 
Some three thousand slaves, mostly Xtalians 
and Spaniards, were liberated and sent to 
their respective countries ; and Exmouth, 
liaTirg completed his task, returned home. 

It was felt through Europe that the vic- 
tory was Christian rather than English, and 
the Mveial etaloa of Oliristendom hasteued 
to testify their gratitude to the victor. His 
otm sovereign raised him to Iho dignity of 
a wscount, with an honourable augmoiKa- 
tion to his arms. London voted him the 
freedom of the city and a sword richly omtt- 
mented with diamonds. He was made a 
knight of the Spanish order of King Charles 
ni; of the Neapolitan order of St, Eer- 
dinand and Merit ; of the Netherlands 
order of Wilhelm j of the Sardinian order of 
St, Maurice and St. Lazarus. The pope 
sent him a valuable cameo, and the officers 
■nho Lad served under him in the battle 
presented Mm with a piece pf plate of the 
Tslae rf fourteen hundred guineas. 

Ikom 1817 to 1821 Exmouth was 00 m- 
mander-in-ehief at Plymouth, after which 
hehad no further servicp, and, with the ex- 
ception of attending occasionally in the 
Honsp of Lords, passed the remainder of his 
life at Teignmouth. On 16 Fob. 1832_ he 
iras appointed vice-admiral of the United 
Krngmim. ‘I shall have it on^ for one 
veai’,' he wrote to his brother. Ho had it 
for not quite so long, dying at Teignmouth 
on 2S Jan, 1833, lie hod married, in 1783, 
Susan, daughter of James Frowdo of Kuoylo 
in Wiltshire, and had issue two daughters 
and four sons, of whom the eldest, Pownoll 
Bastard, succeeded as second viscount ; the 
youngeat, Edward, died honorary canon of 
Norwich in 1869 ; the second. Sir Fleetwood 
Broughton Beynolds, and the third, George, 
are separately noticed, 

In figure Exmouth was tall and handwme, 
and of remarkable strength and activity. 
Almodt as much at home in the water as 
on the land, he repeatedly saved life by 


jumping overboard — on one occasion from 
the ibreyard of the Blonde ; and more than 
once, in etorm or battle, when the seamen 
quailed before some dangerous piece of work, 
he either did it himself or set on example 
which the men felt bound to follow. 

Exmoutb’s portrait, as a captain, by Opie, 
belongs to Mr. Tanaley Witt; another, by 
Owen, is in the Painted Hall at Greenwich ; 
anothe^by Sir William Be6ohey,in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, has been engraved 
by 0. Turner; a fourth, l^Northcote, is also 
in the National Portrait Gallery ; a fifth, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, was in 1863 in the 
possession of Mrs. H, E. Pellew. 

[Osier's Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth 
(with an engraved portrait after Owen) is the 
principal authority, and, is, in general, to be de- 
pended on except in the matter of dates. Hie 
oiBci.il correspondence during his command in 
India, m tbo Public Becord Office, which ^ves 
fiill details of the dispute with Troubridge, has 
an_ exceptional value for the history of tns war 
in its commercial nepoet. See also Jiimos’e Naval 
History ; Chevalior’e Hietoiro do l.i Marine frnn- 
qaise (11 )6ons la premidre fidpublique, and (iii ) 
sous le Coneulat et I'Empire ; Troude’e Batiullee 
navales de la France; brief memoir in Mylor 
Parish Mag. 1806, by Fleetwood H. Pellew, esq., 
of Olifton, Lord Exmoutb’s grandson^ 

PELLEW, SiK FLEETWOOD 
BROUGHTON REYNOLDS (1789-1861), 
admiral, secniid son of Edward Pellew, first 
viscount Exmouth [q. v.], was bom on 

13 Doc. 1789, and in March 1799 was en- 
tered on hoard the Impfitueux, then com- 
manded by his father, with whom hs was 
afterwards in the Tonnant, and in 1805 in 
the Culloden on the East India station On 
8 Sept. 1805 he was promoted to bo lieu- 
tonout of the Sceptre, but, returning shortly 
afterwards to the Culloden, was successively 
appointed by his folher to the command of 
the Rattlesnake sloop, the Terpsichore, and 
Psyche frigates, in which ho was repeatedly 
engaged with Dutch vessels and Malay 
pirates. On 12 Oct. 1807 he was confirmed 
in the rank of oominandor, but was mean- 
while appointed by his father acting-captain 
of the Powerful of 74 guns, and, in the fol- 
lowing year, of the Oomwallis of 60 guns, 
and the Phaeton of 88 sucoessively. His 
commission as captain was confirmed on 

14 Oot. 1808, and, continuing in the Phae- 
ton, he took part in tho reduction of Mau- 
ritius in 1810 and of Java in 1811. In 
August 1812 the Phaeton roturned to Eng- 
land with a large convoy of Indiomen. Pm- 
lew received^ for his care the thanks of 
the East India Company and a present of 
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five liundred guineas. He then went out 
to the Mcditerianean in the Iphigenia of 30 
guns, and from her was moved, in January 
1813, to the Resistance of 46. That vessel 
in the following October was part of a strong 
squadron which silenced the batteries at 
Port d'Anzo and brought out a convoy of 
twenty-nine vessels that had talcen rctuge 
there. In February 1814 the Resistance was 
ordered homo and paid off, in consequence, 
ns it seemed, of a mutiny on board, for which 
several men were condemned to death, and 
several to be fiogged. The sentence was, 
however, quashed on account of a technical 
error in the proceedings ; and, tliough it did 
not appear officially, it was freely said that 
the men had bean goaded to mutiny by Pel- 
lew’s harshness. In June 181C ho was nomi- 
nated a U.B. ; and from August 1818 to Jnno 
1823 ho had command of the R£voliitionnaire 
of 46 guns, after which ho was on halt-pay 
for thirty years. 

In January 18i56 llie king conferred on 
him the K.C.II., and at tiio same time 
knighted him. On 9 Nov. 1846 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of rear-admiral ; and in 
December 1862 ho was appointed fom- 
'mander-in-ohief on the Fast India and Ohiiia 
station, not without a strong cxpi'ossion of 
publio opiniou on the impolicy of sonduig 
out a man so old to conduct what might bo a 
Iroublesome war in the pestilent climate of 
Burma. In April 1863 Im hoisted his flag 
on board the Winohester, whicli returned to 
Hongkong in tho following September, 
when the men applied for leave. Tho ques- 
tion of leave at Hongkong was then, and 
for somo years afterwards, an extremely 
diJHcult ono, on account of the great heal, 
the poisonous nature of tho spirits sold in 
tho low grog-bhoiis, and tho filthy condition 
of tho Ohineso. Pellew determined that 
tho men should not have leave, nt any rate 
t ill the weather was cooler ; but ho lU'gWted 
to mako any explanation to tho men. The 
consequence was a mutinous expression 
of feeling. Tho admiral ordered the drum 
to boat to quarters, and as the men did not 
obey, the officers, with drawn swords, ware 
sent on to the lower deck, to force tho men 
up. Somo three or four wore wounded, and 
tho mutiny was quelled ; but on the nows 
reaching Englandj tho 'Times,’ in n succes- 
sion of strong loading articles, pointed out tho 
coincidence of a mutiny occurring on board 
the Winchester and tho Resistance within 
a short time of Pellew’s assuming tho com- 
mand, and demanded his immediate reoaU, 
Even without this pressure the admiralty 
would seem to have decided that ho hod 
shown a lamuntablo want of judgment, and 


summarily recalled him. Ho u.a . - 
the rank of vice-admiral on 23“ April S 
and became admiral on 13 Peh 18a k’ 
had no further service, and died at MaS,ii 
on 28 J uly 1861 . He married, in isie 
net, only daughter of Sir GodfrevlVnU 
hart., and bylier (who died i^l^u 5 
issuo one daughter. Ho married am.i» 

1861, Cfioile, daughter of Count 
Melfort, hut was divorced from 

[MarslmU’s Royal Naval Biocr v . 
i.)402: O’Byrns-s Naval BioKi" 

21 Dee. 1862, 6, 14, 18 Jan. 1854 ; 
flirts Martial, leL 168, in the BibSaS 
Office. J 

PELLEW, GTSORGE (170.3-1868), the^ 
logian, third son of Edward Pellew flratris 
eoiiiit Exmoiith [q. v.l, was horn at Hualiing 
Cornwall, in April 1793. lie was educaiJi 
at Eton from 1808 to 1811, and admitted w 
gentlemaii-commonor at Corpus Chiisti Col 
lege, Oxford, on 20 March 1812, i rrAdiii.ri .. 
B.A. 1816, M.A. 1818, and B.D. and RD* 
in November 1828. In 1817 he was ordained 
in tho English church, and in February 1810 
ho hcoamo, by tho gift of the lord 
vicar of Nazeing, Essex. In November 1830 
he w'as advanced by the same patron to the 
vicarage of Sutton-iii-the-Foreat, orSntton 
Qaltries, Yorkshire. He subsequently 
appointed seventh canon in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral (14 Nov. 1823 to 1828), rector of St 
tfoorge-tho-Martyr, Canterbury (1837-8), 
prebendary of Osbaldwick at York (16 Feb. 
1824 to September 1828), ptebendarv of 
Wistow in the same cathedral (18 Sept. 1828 
to 1862), rector of St. Dlonis Bachehurch, 
London (October 1838 to 1862), dean of 
Norwich 1838, and rector of Great Chart, 
Kent, J862j and he held the last two pre- 
fermenlH until his death. AsdennofNorwidi 
he had a seat in convocation, where be took 
a very active part in the debates, and threw 
in his influoncQ with the moderate party. 
Pellew died nt the rectory. Great (Eeit, oa 
13 Oel. 1806, and the east window of t^ 
church was afterwards filled with stained 
glass in Ins memory. lie married, on 20 June 
J 820, Francos, second daughter of Henry Ad- 
dington, prime minister and first viscoimt 
Sidmoiith, and left issue one son and three 
daughtors. The widow died at Speen Hill 
Houbo, Newbury, Berkshiro, on 27 Feb. 1870, 

Pellew printed many sermons and tract-, 
tho most important of which was a ‘ Letter 
to Sir Robert Peel 011 the means of rendering 
Cathedral Churches most conducive to tb'* 
Efficiency of the Established Church.' Many 
of his sermons were included in two volumes 
printed in 1843, and entitled ‘ Sermons oa 
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” the leoding Doctrines and Duties tain Swaf&eM, an old messmate, and the 
wht by the Church of England.’ In 1847 first lieutenant of the Amphion to dine with 
henttblisned ‘The Life and Correspondence him. As they were at table a violent ex- 
f Addington, first Viscount Sidmouth,' his plosion of gunpowder destroyed the ship, 
f therin-daw. These volumes are of much Killing about three hundred persons. Pellew 
alue for the history of the first twenty years was blown out of theport on to thedeck of the 
'fthe century, and are written with 'good adjoining huUc.buteventuollyreooveredfroin 
® g luibiassed feeling.’ his injuries. The lieutenant was compara- 

pp gtar’s Alumni Oxon.j Poster’s Index Ecel.; lively unhurt. It appeared that the gunner 
PiBke’s Peerage : Bonse and Courtney’s Bibl. had been fraudulently selling gunpowder ; 
COTttb. n. 441, iii. iS07, with full bibliography; some seems to have been spilt, and in this way 
Bojse’sColleet.Oornub.p. 697 , Athenmum, 20 Ort. a train was kid to the fore magazine, which 
1866 p, 499 ;<Jent. Mag. 1806, pt.ii.p. 70S; Le exploded and blew the fore-part of the ship to 
yere’s Pasti, i. 6 . 6 , ii. 478, in. 208,227 ; Mm of atom 8 ;theafterpBrt,momentarily lifted, went 
ie Time, 1865 edit.] W. P. C. to the bottom. It was afterwards raised and 

pellew, Sib ISRAEL (17(58-1832), broken up. 
admiral, younger brother of Edward Pellew, In the following spring Pellew was ap- 
liscount Exmouth [q. v.], was horn on pointed to the Greyhound, the crew of which 
e.i All"- 1768. He entered the navy in joined the mutiny, and sent him on shore. 
1771 on hoard the Enlcon slora, in which He refused to rejoin her, and was appointed 
he f cried for three years in the West Indies, to the Cleopatra, which he commanded on 
He' was afterwards for a short time in the the ’West Indies and North American 
Ubion giiardsliip, and for nearly three station till the peace. In April 1804 he 
years in the Flora, which was sunk at Rhode was appointed to the Conqueror, a 74-gun 
Island in July 1778 to prevent her falling ship, one of the largest class and exoeption- 
into the hands of the enemy. On 4 Feb. ally well manned. Sho had been already a 
1779 he passed his examination, and a few year in commission, and continued in the 
dayskter was promoted to he lieutenant of Ohannol until the following September, 
the Drake sloop in the West Indies. In when she joined Nelson in the Mediter- 
1781 he was lieutenant of the Apollo, and ranean. In May 1806 she was one of the 
in 1782 commanded the armed cutter Re- fleet that went with Nelson to the West 
solution in the North Sen, wherein 20 Jan. Indies, and was again with him in the battle 
1783, ho captured a dangerous Dutch pri- of Trafalgar, where she was the fourth ship 
vateer. As peace was already concluded in the weather line, and, following immedi- 
when the action was fought, the admiralty ately after the Victory, TfimC-raire, and Nep- 
dedined to promote him, but ho was con- tune, completed in part the work which 
tmusd in command of the cutter on the tliey had well begun. It was totheCon- 
Itish station for the next four years. In queror that the Bucentaure, the French flag- 
1787 he was appointed to the Salisbury, on riiip, struck ; and Captain Atoherley of the 
the Newfoundland station, and from her mariuos was sont to take possession. To 
was promoted to the rank of commander him Villenouve ofiered his sword ; but 
on 23 Nov. 1790. In the summer of 3798 Atoherley requested the admiral and the 
^joined his brother Edward as a volunteer commandant of the soldiers to go in his 
on hoard the Nymphe, and for his distin- boat on board the Conqueror, so as to siir- 
cuished gallantry in the action with the render their swords to Pellew. The Oon- 
a&pfitre was advanced to post rank queror, however, had made sail, and was 
K June 1793, and appointed to the Squirrel, tlien in close action with ( he Spanish four- 
a small ftigate, in the North Sea. decker, the Sautisima Trinidad, so Atcher- 

In April 1796 he was appointed to the ley took his prisoners on board the Mars, 
Amphion of 82 guns, and, after some time where they delivered their swords to the 
ontheNewfoundland and North Seaslalions, lieutenant in command. The swords were 
was in September 1796 ordered to join the afterwards given to Oollingwood, who kept 
frigate squadron under hk brothers com- them, rauoh to the indignation of Pellew, 
maud. On 19 Sept, he put into Plymouth who considered that they belonged by right 
for some repairs, and the next morning went to him, as, by tlie custom of tiie service, 
into Ikmoaze with all the ship’s stores on they did ; but Pellew never claimed them, 
hoard. On the 22nd the work was almost ond Oollingwood probably supposed that 
finished, and she was ordered to sail the the French olfleors had surrendered to the 
nett day. In the afternoon a great many Mars. The Conqueror continued on the 
visitors were on hoard, bidding farewell to Cadiz and Lisbon station till 1808, when 
theft friends ; and Pellew had mviled Cap- she returned to England, and was paid ofi'. 
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Pellew being appointed to aupei'hitond the 
payment of tbe ships afloat at Chatham. 

On 81 July 1810 he was promoted to the 
rank of reai'-admh'ol, and in 181 1 went out 
to the Mediterranean with his brother, as 
captain of the fleet. In January 1816 ho 
was nominated a E.O.B., and in the spring 
rctnmod to the Mediterranean with Lord 
Lxmouth. But Exmouth refused to permit 
him to go with him to Algiers. lie had thus 
no further service, but was advanced to_ be 
vice-admiral on 12 Aug. 1819, and admiral 
on 22 July 1830. Ho resided during his 
later years at Plymouth, and died there, 
after a lingering and painful illness, on 
10 July 1832. Ho married, in 1792, Mary, 
daughter of Qeoigo Gilmore, and had issue 
one son, Edwarch a captain in the life- 
guards, who was slain in a duel at Paris on 
6 Got. 1810. 

[Oblor's Life of Viscount Ezmouth, Appendix 
A; Marhluill’s Uoy. Nav. Jliogr. ii,(vol. i. pt. ii.) 
lj(;Bidfe's Nav. Biogr. iii. 06; 8urricu-buok, 
&c., in the Public Bacord OIEco; Qent. M.ig. 
1832, ii. 179.] J. K. L. 

PELLEW or FELLOW, THOMAS (J. 
1788), captive in Jlarhary during twouty-four 
years, was the child of humblo parents de- 
scended from a family which has numerous 
branchos in the south of Oornwall, and of 
which Lord Exmouth was the most distin- 
guished representative. After some years 
at Penryn school, upon the death of his 
father young Fellow obtained leave in 1716 
to go to sea with his uncle, John Pellew. 
He embarked at Eahnouth in the spring of 
1716, in the merchant ship Francis, and be- 
fore that vessel’s arrival at the port of Genoa 
he had outlived his maritime ambition, (Jn- 
fortuuatoly for his rosolution, the Francis 
on its return journoy was surprised and cax>- 
tured oil' Cape Finistorre by a couple of Salleu 
rovers. The rovers were surprised in turn off 
the bar of Sallee by on English cruiser com- 
manded by Captain Delgarnoe, but the Moors 
saved themselves by ruiuiing ashore. After 
getting to land as best they could, the 
prisoners, consisting of twenty-five English- 
men and seventeen Frenchmen, wore con- 
ducted to a prisou, and thence, after a brief 
delay, were despatched to ‘Musquiuoz,’ whore 
the palace of the sultan Muley Ismail was 
situate. Being a mure boy at the time, 
PeUow was at first sunt to clean arms in 
the armoury, and wiuj then f^ven as a slave 
to the emperor’s son, Muley Spha, by whoso 
iiiflueuoe, with the assistance of the bastinado, 
ha was induced to adopt the faith of Islam. 
He was in oonsoq^uence excluded as a rene- 
gade from the ransom effected by Commodore 


Stewart m 1720, when 
ninety-six Englishmen, most of whom ^ 
sailors, were recovered and restored tn rt ■ 
homes. The full printed accoimt of Stowrf 
embassy was subsequently ineornoutei^ 
the compiler m P^low’s narraUye 
captivity. On arriving at manhood PeC 
was trained m military exercises 111,3 . 1 . 
1726 was entrusted Jth tCcoX^ 
Moorish castle atTannorah; heT^ ^ 
guontly employed by the sultan to put dZ 
oil insurrection in Gtizlan. Muley Ismail ,i.-«i 
in 1727, after a reign of flfty-fl=t 
was succeeded by Muley Ahmed IV 3 , 
whose brief reign Fellow made mZsJ 
oessful attempt to esoape to Gibraltar, beinr 
recaptured and narrowly escaping exeeutioa 
lie had a share in the siege of Fez, andinthH' 
course ot 1728 took with great equanimit 
the death of a mahommedan wife, whom he 
had married iiiidor Muley Ismail’s orders 
and of his daiightor by hor. Tho poUonine 
of Ahmed IV by one of the old aulUnl 
wives, and the eventual succession of Mulev 
Abdallah V (1728-1767), only involved him 
in a change of masters. During the neu 
fow years ho wos bueily occupied os a css. 
tain of horse in assisting to put down theS 
(quent insurrections insoparaW 60 m ttnAn ut 
methods of government. During the ftstri- 
oidnl wars that followed Ismail’s death Mnler 
Abdallah was deposed six times, and asmaaj 
times reinstated ; and in all the vicissitudes of 
the eorlior portion of his reign Fellow had as 
active shoro. lie wos also, oocorSng to hL 
own account, entrusted with a large cuavaa 
to Timbucloo in (xuest of slaves and other 
merchandise. If, as seems probable, he may 
be idontiilodwith 11 curtain ' FiUeau,’ a tene- 
giide of iulluonoi', who is mentioned in Braith- 
waito’s ' History of the Kevolutions in the 
Empire of Morocco ’ (1720), the importance 
of the sorvicee he claims to have rendered h 
to some extent corroborated. Braithweite 
writes undor date 27 Nov. 1727 : 'To-day we 
were visited [in Moquinez] by one Pillean, a 
yomig follow of good family in Oornwall, but 
now turned Moor. He was taken very young 
with Oiiptaiu Pilleau,his unde, and, being a 
handsome boy, ho was given by Muley Ismael 
to one of his sons. The Ohnstian oaptires 
givu this young man a wonderful ebaraoter, 
saying he endured enough to kill seven men 
hofore hia master could moke him turn. . . . 
He spoke tho Arabick language as wall as 
the Moors, and having tcaveraad this vast 
country, even to the frontier of Guinea, wm 
capable of giving a very good account of it.' 
Fellow was occasionally employed as aninter* 
preter at tho embassy, but his staple employ- 
ment was as a soldier, in which cspacilyhs 
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precarious livelihood by plunder. 
JJlMnrobaDlvthe continuous strain of this 
Sow method of life that forced him, 
“^(riiinmany respects prosperous, to medi- 
Sis escape. It was not, however, untU 
the commencement of 1738 that he was able 
to cut Ub plan into execution. The difficulty 
ms to flna a captain bound for Eng- 
land who would take on board a Moorish 
siiWect and conceal him until safe out of the 
sultan’s dominions. To attain this object, 
^ler leaving his qnarters at Mequines, he 
had to tramp the country for several months 
After travelling with a party of 


coaiurors, and as on itinerant quack, and 
nfta having been several times stripped 
literally naked by brigands, who robbed him 
even of the pots of ointment in which he con- 
cealed his money, ho arrived at Santa Crux. 
There he lived ioi a long time in a cave in 
company with other mendicants and out- 
casts' but fliiling to find a vessel, ho set out 
for El "Waladia, where he was reduced to 
stealing carrots to keep himself from starvn- 
tion. Ultimately he reached SaUee, where 
he managed, without the knowledge of the 
Mocra, to get a pasaaga to Gibraltar in a 
small trading vessel, commanded by a Cap- 
tain Toobia of Dublin. Erom Gibraltar, 
where a subscription was raised on his behalf, 
he sailed for London in the Euphratos, Cap- 
tain Peacock; and, after a few days in London, 
where the account of his long captivity ex- 
cited some little notice, he returned to his 
native town of Peniyn (16 Oct. 1788), nothing 
further being known of his career. The nar- 
rative of his experiences appeared in 1739, 
under the title ‘ The History of the Long Cap- 
tivity and Adventiu'es of Thomas Fellow in 
South Eaibory ; giving an aooount of his 
being taken by two Sallee rovers and oarry’d 
a slave to Meqninez at eleven years of age, 
. , . Written by himself, for R. Goadby,’Lon- 
dm, n.d., 8vo. A second edition appeared in 
1740, and a third, as ‘Adventures of Thomas 
Fellow of Penryn, Mariner,’ was edited by Dr. 
Soh^ Brown, with a copious introduction 
and valuable notes, for the 'Adventure Series,’ 
1890, 8vo. There are strong reasons, both ex- 
ternal and internal, for believing that the 
kernel of Fellow’s narrative is founded upon 
ftet, but it was evidently edited with a great 
Seri of latitude and with some literary skill. 
In addition to the incorporation of Stewart’s 
‘Embassy,’ already alluded to, the booh is 
padded out by lon^f extracts from Windus’s 
‘ Jonraev to Mequinez.’ It is probable that 
othervolumes onMorocco were pirated in tho 
same way, especially for the somewhat hack- 
neyed details given of the ‘ miseries of the 
Christian slaves.’ The moat genuine and 


also the most graphic portion is the account of 
Pellow’s flight, which affords a vivid picture 
of the barbarous and unsettled state of the 
country under Muley AbdsMah. 

_ [Pellow’s History ; Boase and Courtney’s 
Bibliotheca Oomnb. ; Chenier's Bechercbes Hist, 
sur les Maures ; Braithwaite’s Hist, of the Be- 
volutions in the Empire of Morocco, 1729, p, 
192; HouiLis’ Le Muroc de 1631 i 1812— extrail 
de I’ouvrage de Aboulqksam. ben Ahmed Ezzi&ni.l 

T. S. 

PELLHAM,ED WAED(j?. 1680), sailor, 
was a gunner's mate onboard the Salutation 
of London in the service of the company of 
Muscovy merchants. On 1 May 1630 tho 
Salutation, with two other vessels, under 
command of Captain William Goodlea, sailed 
for Greenland. On reaching the Foreland 
the Salutation waa appointed to station 
there. When within four leagues of Black 
Point Pellham and seven of her crew were 
despatched ill a shallop to Green Ilarbour to 
meet the second ship. Missing both points, 
the shallop was given up as lost, and the 
Muscovy flest returned home. The eight 
men, whose names Pellham gives, passed the 
winter in dire privation at Bell Sound. On 
36 May 1631 two ships from Hull come into 
the Sound, followed on the 28th by the 
Muscovy fleet, again under command of 
Captain William Goodlea. The eight men 
were at once taken on board, and on 20 Aug, 
departed for the Thames. Pellham wrote an 
account of his 2 >rivations in ‘ God's Power 
and Providence shewed in the marvellous 
Preservation and Belivoronce of Eight Eng- 
lishmen left by mischance in Greenland, anno 
1630, nine moneths and twelve days, with a 
true relation of all their miseries, their shifts, 
and hardship . . . with a map of Greenland,’ 
Loudou, 1031 ; rqirinted in vol. Iv. of A, and 
•T. Churohill’s ‘ Collection of 'Voyages and 
Travels,’ 1732, 1744, 1762, all folio; lyAdam 
White for the Hakluyt Society, 1886, 8vo ; 
and in Arbor's ‘ English Garner,’ vol, viii. 

The book is dedicated to Alderman Sir 
Hugh Hammeraley, governor of the Muscovy 
Company and to the Company’s assistants 
and adventurers. 

[Tract quoted.] W. A. S. 

PBLLIHG, EDWARD {d. 1718), divine, 
of Wiltshire birth, was educated at West- 
minster School, and was admitted on 3 .Tuly 
1668 to Ikinity College, Cambridge, becom- 
ing a scholar on 14 April 1609. He was 
elected minor fellow 1604, and major fellow 
in the following year. He graduated B.A. 
1661-2, M.A. 1066, and D.D. on the occa- 
sion of William Ill’s visit to Cambridge in 
October 1689. From 11 May 1674 to the 
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autumn, of 1678 Polling -was Yicnr of St. 
Helen’s, London ; from 1 Oct. 1078 till the 
close of 1691 vicar of St. Martin’s, Ludgnte ; 
from 3 May 1683 till his resignation on 
4 July 1691 probendary of Woslminster ; 
and from 1001 rector of Potworth, Sussex. 
Before October 1679 he was chaplahi to 
Charles, duke of Somerset. lie was also chap- 
lain in ordinary to William and Mary, and 
to Queen A.nue. Polling died 011 19 March 
1718 [Ilistorioal Register, 1718, Chrono- 
logical Diary, p. 13j. Ilia son Thomas was 
elected from Westminster to Christ Church 
in 1689. 

Polling was a stout defender of the Angli- 
can church against both Itoinau catliolics and 
dissenters. lie printed numerous sormuns 
which he pioached on public occasions, many 
before the king or the House of Lords at 
Westminster Abbey. Besides sermons, and 
a senes of ‘ practical discourses,’ Polling 
published : 1. ' Ancient and Modern Delu- 
sions discoursed of in Three Sermons upon 
13 Thoas. ii. 11, concerning some Errors now 
prevailing in the Church of Borne,’ London, 
1679. 2. ‘The Good Old Way . . .’ London, 
1680 ; a treatise aimed against concessions 
to disaeutora for sake of unity. 3. ‘Tho 
Apostate Protestant. A Lott or to a Friend 
occasioned by the late reprinting of a Jesuit’s 
Book about Succession to (ho Crown of Eng- 
land, protondod to have been written by it. 
Dolcumn [i.o. Bohort Parsons (1C46-1610) 
«j. V.],’ London, 1682; 2nd edition, 1686 — 
an attack on the exclusion hill. 4. ‘Thu 
Antiquity of the Protestant Boligion. . . , 
In a Letter to a Person of Quality," Loudon, 
1687, 2 parts. In t he British Museum copy 
there follows a manuscript tract attacking 
Pelling’s arguments concerning tlio ‘ use of 
images,’ with 'Third and Fourth Letters to 
a Person of Quality’ vindicating thorn. 6. ‘A 
Discourse concerning the Existence of God,’ 
Loudon, 1606 ; r6iR.suod in 1704, when tho 
titlo-i>ago describes it as an oxposition of 
‘ the principles of tho Epicureans and Ilob- 
hists of our a^c.’ It is dedicated to Queon 
Anne. Part ii., issued soparat ely, with same 
title-page, London, 1766. 

Polling also edited in 1688 tho ‘ Dialec- 
ticon ’ of John Poynet [q. v.] 


1 sent from tho Bov. K. Sinker, D.D 
I Trinhy Collogo, Cambridge, and the Lr uf 
mas Holland, rector of Petworth.] ^ g 

FELLY, Sin .JOHN' HEiSniY n??- 
1862), governor of the Hudson’s Bay (vr 
pany, bom on 81 March 1777, 
son of Henry Hindo PeUy of Upton Hotf 
Essex a captain m the service of the Ete 
IndiaOompany. His grandfather, JohnpX 
was also a captain in tho company’s serrl™ 
His niotdiepvas Elizabeth LB'™- 
heiress of Henry Ilmde of Upton! Johnia 
said to have been m Ills youth in the new 
If so, ho quitted it without obtaining a com 
mission. It is more probable tliat hewos 
with his father m the company’s serrice- 
that ho had nautical expevionce of some sort 
appears ccrlain. Having settled in busme«s 
m London, he became in 1806 a director of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, of which he 
was afterwards siiccessivoly deputy goveinor 
and governor. In 1823 he was elected elder 
brother of tho Trinity Iloiieo, and, some 
years later, deputy mtieter. In 1840 he was 
a director of tho Bank of England, and la 
1841 governor. As governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in 1836 Iio was mainly mstm- 
mcntnlin sending out tho exploring parties 
which, under Doaso and Thomas Rimr-o o 
(1808-1840) [q. v.], two of the compm's 
ngonts, did so much for the discovery of the 
north-west yassngo and of tlio coast-line of 
Horth America. iJis share in this work is 
commemorntod on tho map, where Capo 
Polly marks tho oiistoni extremity of Dease 
and Simpson Strait. On 6 July 1840 he 
was created a baronet, on the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Molbourui>. TIio Dntaof Wel- 
lington was on friendly terms with him. He 
died at Upton on 13 Aug. 1862. He mar- 
ried, ill 1807, Emma, daughter of Homy 
Boult tm of Thorncrol't, Surrey, governor of 
tho Oor^iorntion for Working Mines and 
Metals in Scotland, and a director of the 
Sun Fire Oflico, and had by her a large 
family. 

fGront. Mag. 1862 ii. 627 ; Ann. Beg. 1862, p, 
SOU; Biirko's Peorago and Baronetage; Sim^ 
bon's Harmlivo of the Uiscovorias on the Barth 
Coast of America during the years 1886-9,1 

J.KL. 


[Woleh’s Alumni "Westmon,; Addit.HS. 6846, 
f. 128 ; Wood’b Athomu Oxon. ii, 72, iv. 83, 368, 
and Fasti, ii. 216; Wedinoro’s Wostminstor 
Abbey, App. pp. 224-6; Dallaway's Bapo of 
Arunael, p, 336 ; IiO Hove, iii. 362 ; Suaeos 
Archmol. Colleotions, ix. 86 ; Watt’s Bibl HriU; 
Howoourb’e Boportorimn ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4Ui 
Bop. p. 189, and 12th Bop. p. vii ; documonts 
in Westminster Abbey kindly furnished by tlio 
Very Bov. Dean Bradley; information kindly 


FELLY, Sm LEWIS (1826-1892), In- 
dian ofliciiil, born at Hyde House, Minchin- 
houmton, Stroud, Gloucostershire, 14 Nov, 
1826, was son of John Hinde Felly, esq., by 
his wife, of tho same county, whose maiden 
uamo was Lewis. Sir John Henry Pelly 
[q. V.] of Upton, Essex, was his uncle. Pelly 
was educated at Bugby, and appointed to 
the Bombay army of the East India Com- 
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ag ensign in 1841. He became lieu- Their chief at the time of Pellv's visit was 
tenant in 1843, captain in 18B6, major in named Faizul, and entitled "indifferently 
1861 lientenantHColonel in 1803, colonel in amir or imam. He bitterly resented the 
2 Q^ 2 *inajor-ffeneral in 1882, and lieutenant- action of British naval oiBcers in endearour- 
raneral in 1887. , ing to suppress the slave trade, and his feel- 

® In 1861-2 Pelly served as assistant to the ings towards the British government and 
resident at the court of Bwoda, and in that their representative were avowedly hostile, 
capacity prosecuted the Khutput_ inquiries Consequently, when Pelly proposed to visit 
before the commission under Sir James him and commence friendly relations, the 
Ontram [q. v.] in 1861. _ Prom 1862 to 1866 overture was declined with scant courtesy, 
he was employed in n_ civil capacity in Sind, But Pelly, determined to euccoed, crossed 
and in 1867 acted as aide-de-camp to General the Persian Gulf and established himself 
John Jacob [q. v.], commanding the cavalry with eome of the local shaikhs (chiefs), from 
division of the army in Persia. He remained whoso quarters he wrote to inform the amir 
•with Jacob until the conclusion of the war, that he was on his way to Hiyadh. Permis- 
recelving the medal and clasp, and next year sion to advance was granted, but without the 
loined him in Sind ns brigade-major of the usual courtesies ; nevertheless, the journey 
inegular horse Sind ^ frontier force. Pelly was performed without the assistance of a 
collected Jacob's opinions on the reorgnniso- guide. An interview with the amir followed, 
tion of tlie Indian army, and published them He was an old man, blind, but of striking 
in a volume entitled ‘‘Views and Opinions appearance — resigned, dignified, stern, and 
of General Jacob,’ whicb passed through two remorseless. He was favourably impressed 
editions in 1868. Ho subsequently returned with Felly’s address, but told him ‘ Hiyadh 
to Persia aa secretary of legation at Teheran, was a curious place for a European to come 
and on the retirement of his cousin. Sir to ; that noiio Wd ever before necn allowed 
Henry Kawlinson, heoa me ohargB d’afTairea, to enter j hut that he trusted all would go 
In laW he was sent on a special mission well.' I*elly had difficulty in getting safely 
through the countries of Afghanistan and awny, and only succeeded by a judicious 
Bducuistin. Ilia love of travel and adven- mixture of tact and boldness. In 1866 the 
ture was strong, and was first displayed to journals of his recent travels both in Af- 
tonspiououa advantage ill ajourney from Per- ghdnistSn and Arabia were printed by the 
date India by way of Herat and Kandab&r. government at Bombay. 

On this occasion he rode eight hundred miles Between 1866 and 1871 Pelly paid other 
through lawleea lauds inhabited by fanatical visits to the Cbaab Arabs and Arab tribes 
Moslems, without escort and without dis- of the littoral of the Gulfs of Persia and 
guise, exposed at times to imminent danger. Oman, and he negotiated conventions with 

On his return to India in 1861 Pelly spent the chiefs and with the Sultan of Muscat 
a fsw months at Calcutta with 'Lord Can- with a view to suppressing slavery and 
ning, and afterwards wont on a mission to facilitating the progress of the telegraph, 
the Comoro Islands. At the close of the In 1868 his servieos were rewarded by the 
year he became political agent and consul at honour of O.S.I. In 1872 and 1873 he 
Zanzibar, where he confirmed earlier treaties accompanied Sir Battle Frere on an anti- 
wlth the Sultan. In 1802 ho was transferred slavery mission to the east coast of Africa 
to the post of political resident on the Per- and Arabia, and, resettling in India in the 
fian Gulf, and took part in a long serios of latter year, was made _ govemor-genoral’s 
difficult negotiations with the Arabs noar agent and chief commissioner to the States 
the coast. His journey in 1806 to 'Riyddli, of Bajputann, In May 1874 Pelly was 
the ‘Wahabi capital of the highlands of Cen- made lv.O.S.I. Later in the year ha was 
tral Arabia, Iniown os Ncjd, was one of sent os special commissioner to Baroda to 
his most notable exploits. It was under- investigate the disordorod condition of that 
taken partly to fix the position of Eiyiidh on feudatory state. Baroda was ruled by a 
the map, and partly to aviange for restrain- gaokw&r named Mulhar liao, and the govern- 
ing the ‘Wahabis, whose increase of power meiit of India had hitherto been represented 
and interference with smaller states were by the resident, Col. R. Phayre, 0.J3, Mis- 
held to involve political danger. The government had led Fliayre to remonstrate 
'Wahibia ore the puritans of Islam. They with the gaeJewar, and in 1874 Mr. Dadabhai 
Isboured at first to restore and preserve the Naoroji, a Faraee gentleman, was, in spite 
original spirit of their religion j but in course of Col. Phn 7 re|B disapproval, appointed sole 
of time the attractions of temporal power minister. Their antagonism was disclosed 
obscured their spiritual aspirations, and the early in November, and on the 9th of that 
sect became as aggressive as it was fanatical, month an attempt was made to poison the 

TOL. XV, 3 i. 
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resident. The gaekwdr himself -was suspected 
of complicity. Pelly arrived on SO Nov. as 
epecial commissioner, and in January 1876 
arrested the gaukwdr under orders from the 
government of India. He wos tried hy_ a 
commission consisting of Maharaja Sindhio, 
Maharaja of Jaipiir, Sir Diukar Hdo, Sir 
Bichord Couch, Sir Bichard Meade, and 
Mr. P. S. Melvill, the defence being con- 
ducted by Seijeant Ballantino. The guilt 
of the gaokwar -was not proved; but the 
supreme government, considering that his 
incapacity was established, deposed him 
and appointed a successor. Pelly’s conduct 
throughout was approved by both sides, and 
Ballauline has recorded that his ‘ demeanour 
to the prince was characterised by all tho 
courtesy and consideration that iiis duty 
would permit.’ 

In 1876 Pally was again in attendance on 
the government of India, but was soon sent 
to Peshawar as envoy-extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary for Afghan alTairs. His 
mission was one of many steps which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of war in 1878. The 
omlr, Sher Ali, owing to the assiduous 
attentions he had received from British 
India on one aide and from Bussia on tho 
other, formed an altogether exaggerated 
notion of hie own importance, lie harboured 
many grievances against the government of 
India, and took no pains to disguiso his re- 
sentment, which ho gratified hy civility to 
Buseia and discourtesy to England. To 
remove, if poesible, the doubts excited by his 
conduct, a conference at Peshawar between 
Sir Lewis Pelly and an Afghan rcproeoiita- 
tive, Saiyid Nur Muhammad Shfili, was ar- 
ranged. They met on 2.3 Jan. 1877, but 
after some unprofitable disuunsione the Af- 
ghan envoy died on 2 March, and Pelly was 
immediately recalled. In August of that 
year ho retired from tho service, and was 
created K.CJ.B. 

Baturniiig to England, ho married Miss 
Amy Lewder in 1878, ond in 1883 he 
was offered charge of the Ooiigo Free State 
by the king of the Belgians. But ho doclineil 
the poBi, uiid found his chief umployniont in 
assisling tho Giengraphical and Asiutio So- 
cieties until 1886, when ho was olootcd M.P. 
for North Hackney in tho conservative in- 
terest. Next year he wos ro-oloctod, and he 
continued to reprosont tho conetiluency till 
his death. In the House of Commons ho 
confined his specohos to subjects which he 
understood, and eariiod tho reapoct of tho 
house. He died at Falmouth on 22 April 
1892, leaving no issue. Though ehort in 
Btaturo, he wae well and strongly built, ond 
his appearance was distinguieheu. There is 


t portrait of him bv Mnd... 
Canziani in Lady Pelly’s possession 

Pelly hod considerable literaiv antihiJ. 
Besidee ‘The Views and Opinions ot^S' 
dier-generol J ohn Jacob, O.B.,’ London IRw 
he published : ‘ The Miracle PlayTK 
and Husain : collected from Oral TradiitZ ■ 
2 vela. London, 1879; a pamphj oft 
‘North-west Frontier of IndV 1868- ssTefti 
papers in tho ‘ Proceedings of the KoW Qti 
graphical Society;’ and occasional artick 
and letters in periodicals and newspapets 

Sir Lewis’s elder brother, Surgeonsims. 
ral SiviLun Mahhiott Pbuy (1819-B95t 
after education at Winchester and&uy’sHoi 
pital, joined the Indian medical service He 
joined the Sind irregular horse during Sit 
Charles Nopier’s campaigns (1844-^ and 
subsequently on the Smd frontier under 
Goiierel John Jacob [q. v.] He served with 
the second regiment light cavalry in Baj- 
putaiia during the mutiny campaign, and 
joined in the pursuit of TantiaTo^with 
the column under Brigodier PatKaT He 
was present as principal medical officer of 
tho Indian medical department throughout 
the Abyssinian campaign of 1867-8 under 
Lord Napier of Mngdala, ohtninsd the com- 
panionahip of the Bath, and retired as m- 
spi'Ctor-goneral of homitalB in the Bombav 
m-osidenoy in 1870. Ho died at Woodstock 
House, Leo, oil 8 April 1896, leaving a widow 
with two RoiiB and two daughters, 

[PoonmeutB kindly lout by lady Polly; Io^^ 
nnl of a Journey &um Porsia to India, through 
Herat and Candahar ; lioport of a Journey to the 
Waliabpo Capital of Riyadh, in Central Arabia 
(Bombay, 1800); Prooeedinga of tho Royal 6eo* 
griiphirtil iSooioty (1800, and obituary nutice hy 
Mi\|oi-gonoi'iil 8ii PredoriD John fioldsuui, 
IC.U.8.1 , Juno 1892); The Trinl and Dmoa- 
lioii of Mulhnr Kuo, Guokwdr of Butoda (Rom* 
buy, 1876) ; Bnllnntinu's Bzporiences of aBm 
ristur’s Life, 1882; furthor papers roloting to 
tho AfTiiirs of Afghuniutan, Ho. 2, lt?8, 
Forbes's Afghan wavs (London, 1892), pp. 
103-7.] vr. B-t. 

PEMBEB, IIQBERT (d. 1600), seholar, 
was admitted follow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, 20 July 1524, being described us 
of the diocoee of Hereford, He was one of 
the group of scholars whose reputation raised 
that college to the higlieat place amongEng- 
lieh centres of learning, He taught Gre^ 
to Bogor Ascham, with whom he formed a 
does uieudship, and of whoso talents he had 
a very high opinion. Ills advice to Ascham 
is summed up in a figurative sentence con- 
tained in a letter to him! ‘Use dUigenes 
that thou mayest bo perfect, not according 
to the stoical, out the lyrical perfection, that 
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fhnii mayest touch tlia harp aright’ (cf. 
Quarterly Seotew,\xv. 316). In 1646, when 
Trinity College waa founded, Pembor was 
aupoiated the reader in Greek there, while 
jShn Dee [q. v.] became under-reader. From 
Aacharo's letters it appears that Pember took 
much interest in coins, and made a collection. 
In 1665 he subscribed the Eoman catholic 
articles, and thereby retained hia post at 
Trinity College, where he died in 1600. 

He IS only known to have written a few 
Latin verses, viz. a couiilet in praise of As- 
cbam’s 'ToxophEus,' lines to WEliam Grin- 
dal, and an megy on the death of Martin 
Bucei. 

[Bater's Hist, of St. .Tubn'a Coll., ed. Mayor, 
i.S82; Cooper’sAtherueCantabr. 1.208; Grant’s 
iide of Asebam, preflxed to Ascliami Epistolse, 
t, 7i 8> 9i ih 31 i Aschami Epibt. 228, 230; 
Biozr. Brit., ed. Eippis, y. 32 ; Ducori sciipta 
Andicana, p. 903 ; Hiillam’s Lit. of Europe, i. 
3U; Giles’s Works of Ascluim, i. 2, 316, ill. 
308; Kattarfeld’s Roger Asoham, pp. 10-16; 
Cola MS. xlix. 333.] E. 0. M. 

PEMBERTON, OHARLES REECE 
(1790-1840), actor and lecturer, was horn at 
Pontypool, Monmouthahire, on 23 Jan. 1700, 
ind registered as Thomas Reece Pemberton. 
His iatber was a "Warwiekshire man, bis 
mother a Welshwoman, and he was the 
second of three children. When ho was 
about four years old, his parents removed to 
Binniagham, and Pemberton was placed at 
a Unitarian charity school under Daniel 
Wright. He was subseauenUy apprenticed 
to bu uncle, a brassfounuer iu idii-miiigbam, 
but ran away in 1807 to Liverpool, where he 
was seized hy a press-gang and sent to sea. 
He served for seven years, seeing some active 
sotvice off Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Madeira. 
After the war he became an actor, and led a 
wandering life ; be is said to have managed 
several theatres in the West Indies with 
some success. He made an unhappy mar- 
riage with a lady named Fanny Pritchard, 
and they soon separated. By 18^7 ho was in 
England again, acting, locburuig, and reciting. 
On 19 Feb. 1838 he payed Macbeth at Bath. 
Geneat siws'he acted tolerably, but nothing 
farther; ho had an indifferent figure, and a 
liad face, with no expresbiou in it ; he had 
studied the part with great attention, and 
understood it thoroughly.’ On 21 Feb. he 
played Shylock. During the same year ha 
was acting at Hereford during the assizes ; 
Seq’eaut (ofterwurds Sir Thomas) Talfourd 
[q. V.] was greatly impressed with his peiv 
lormances, and praised him highly in the 
'New Monthly Magazine’ for September 
I828j espeoially his rendering of Shylock and 
Virgiuios, He also played Hotspur, Sir Peter 


Teazle, and other characters, hut was not suc- 
cessful in comic parts. On T^ourd’s recom- 
mendation, Pemuerton was engaged atCovent 
Garden by Charles Kemble[q. v.} Hemade his 
first appearance there on 2 March 1839 as 
Virginius, and on 9 March played Shylock. 
There was much divergence among critics as 
to his merits, but Talfourd stfil eulogised 
him as a tragedian. Pemberton did not, 
however, reappear at Covent Garden ; and, 
after an engagement at the R(wal Theatre, 
Birmingham, he devoted himself to lecturing 
and reciting, principally at mechanics’ insti- 
tutes. His favourite subjects were the tragic 
characters of Shakespeare. ‘ Since Pember- 
ton’s day,’ says Mr. Holyoake, ' I have heard 
hundreds of lecturers and preachers in Eng- 
land and America, but never one who had 
the animation, the inspiration, and the spon- 
taneous variety he hod' (Sixty Tears of an 
Agitator’s Life, i. 40). In 1833 he com- 
menced writiqg in the ‘Monthly Repository,’ 
then edited by William Johnson Fox [q. v.], 
the ‘Autobiography of Pel. Veijuice,’ in 
which he gave an account of his own expe- 
rieiieus. In 1836 he played Macbeth and 
Shylock at Birmingham, and at the end of 
the year visited the Mediterranean on ac- 
count of his health. He recommenced lec- 
turing in the summer of 1838 at the ShefBeld 
Mechanics’ Institute ; but his powers were 
failing, and a subscription was set on foot to 
enable him to spend tbe winter in Egypt. 
This visit brought about no improvement, 
and be died, not long after bis return, on 
3 March 1840, at the bouse of his younger 
brother, William Dobson Pemberton, on Lud- 
gato Hill, Birmingham. He was buried in 
the Key Hill cemetery, and the Birmingham 
Mechanics’ Institute, of which Mr. Holyoake 
was secretary, placed a memorial, with an 
milaph by I^ox, over his grove. Ebenezer 
Elliott [q. V.], the corn-law rhymer, wrote 
some verses on him called ‘ Poor Charles,’ _ 
A portrait of Pemberton is prefixed to bis 
‘ Life and Literary Remains.’ He directed 
that all his manuscripts, except three plays, 
should be destroyed. Ills ' Life and Literary 
Remains,’ 1843, 8vo, edited by Mr. John 
Fowler, with memoir by Fox, contains ‘The 
Autobiography of Pel, Veijuice;’ ‘Tbe Po- 
desta, a Tragew, in Five Acts ; ’ ‘'The Banner, 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts ; ’ ‘ Two Catherines, 
a Comedy, in Five Acts ; ’ with pieces in prose 
and verse. Another edition of the ‘ Antobio- 
grnpby of Pel. Verjuice’ was edited in 1863 
By George Seorle Phillips [q. v.] 

[Memoirs in the two editions of Pel, Vequfce ; 
Holyoake's 8ixty Years of an Agitator’s Life, 3rd 
edit. L 37-40, 86, 132, 221 ; Genest's English 
Stogo, lx, 443, 480; Gent, Mag. 1880,1.448; 
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Monthly Bopository, 1883-4; Axis’s Birmingham 
fl-azetto, 0 March 1840; Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews, iv. 169.] A. !F. F. 

PEMBERTON, CHRISTOPHER RO- 
BERT,M.D.(1766-1822),phy8ioiaii,wnshorn 
in Oamhridgeshire in 17U6. His OTandfather 
■was Sir l^ancis Pemberton [q.v.Jlordohief- 
justicc. After education at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, he entered at Caiua College, Cam- 
bridge, -whence he graduated M.B. in 1789 
and M.D. in 1794. lie was elected a fellow 
of the College of Physicians of London on 
26Tiuel796,wasGulatonianlecturerinl797, 
was censor in 1796, 1804, and 1811, and de- 
livered the Horveian orationin 1806. lie was 
in that year phyaician-extroordinow to the 
Prince of Wales and to the Dulto of Oumbor- 
land, and afterwards became physician-ex- 
traordinary to the king. IIo was physioian 
to St. George’s Hospital from 26 April 1800 
till 1808. In 1806 ho published ‘ A practi- 
cal Treatise on Various Diseases of the Ab- 
dominal Viscera.’ It consists of eleven chap- 
ters, treating of the peritoneum, the liver, 
the gall-bladder, the pancreas, the spleen, 
the kidneys, the stomach,^ the intestines, and 
enteritis. Ills moat original observations 
are that the disoabo known ns waterbrnah is 
rather a rchult of imperfect diet than of ex- 
cess in alcohol (p. lOl), that cancer of some 
parts of the bowel may exist for a long timo 
without grave constitutional symptoms (p. 
180], and that the over-exertion of muscles 
may lead to a eondition indistinguishable 
from palsy (p. 167). This last observation 
is one of the first contributions in English 
medical writings to the knowledge of the 
largo group of diseases now known as trade 
palsies, lie rocommouds the nse of a splint 
supporting tho hand in cases of had palsy of 
tho muscles of tho back of tho forearm, so 
common as a result of load-poisouing. Tho 
hook shows him to have been an excellent 
clinical observer, who had paid much atten- 
tion to morbid anatomy, llo sufi'erod from 
intense facial neuralgia or tic douloureux, 
and the division of sovoral branches of tho 
trigeminal nerve, hySirAsUey Paston Ooopov 
[q. V. j, failed to give him any relief. Ho was 
obliged, by his disease, to givo xw practice 
and to leave London, and died ox apoploxy 
at Fredvillo, Rent, on 31 July 1822. 

[Mmik’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 460 ; Dr. Robert 
Brue’s Orntio Uawoiana, London, 1820; Rir 
Henry Halford’s Essays and Orations, 2nd edit. 
London, 1833, p, 36, whore ho is mentioned os 
Dr. P.; Works.] N. M. 

PEMBERTON, Sie FRANCIS (1626- 
1607), judge, son of Ralph Pemherlon, mayor 
of St. Albuns in 1637 and 1038, by Frances, 


daughter of Francis Kempe, was 

St. Alb^s, in 1626. His grandfather WM 

Roger Pemberton of Hertfordbury, heir 

father, Sir Goddard Pemberton, as shsr^ 
of St. Albans in 1616, and was imiekted « 
Bewaey Hall, Lancashire, on 21 Aug lei* 
Sir Goddard Pemberton belonged to the olA 
Lancashire family of that name, was dottUv 
returned to parliament (for Peterborough and 
Lewes) in 1601, was knighted at Wlntehall 
on 23 July 1003, and settfed at HertfoS; 

Pemberton was educated at the St a£ 
bans grammar school and the umTerritv of 
Cambridge, where he matriculated (fom, 
Emmanuel College) on 12 Aug. 1040 
graduated B.A. in 1644. In NoveZr fte 
same year he was admitted a student at the 
Inner Temple, was called to the baronVlfor 
1664, elected a bencher on 6 Feb. 
and Lent reader on 21 Jan. 1073-4. Penjj 
berton’s pupilage was dissipated, and part 
of tho long interval between his 
and his call was spent in a debtor’s prison. 
There he pursued his studies to such pnipots 
that, on regaining his libertyj^he practEed 
with brilliant success in the Palace Court 
in Westminster Hall, and, after tho Restora- 
tion, in tho House of Lords ; and on 214^ 
1076 ho was called to tho degree ofserieimt- 
at-lttw. On 28 Mny following the House of 
Commons committed him to the custody of 
J ohii Topham, the scrgeant-at-aims attend 
tho house, for an alleged breach of privilege, 
— viz. his appeoranco before the House of 
Lords for tho plaintilF appellant in the case 
of Crisp r. Dalmahoy, M.P. for Gufidford. 
Tho aimir caused a violent contention be- 
tween tho two houses of parliament. Pem- 
berton, who under tlie Eogis of black rod had 
defied tho sorgi.’ant-al^aruis, was eveutuoliy 
arrested (4 Juno) by tho speolcer in West- 
miuster Hall, ondlodged in the Tower, whete> 
notwithstanding a writ of haheae corpus is- 
sued by tho upper house on his behalf, he 
romaiiicd until tho unseemly struggle was 
terminated by a prorogation (9 June). On 
11 Aug. the same year he was made king's 
Serjeant, andoti 6 Cot. following wasknighted 
at Whitohall. lie sucewded Sir Wiliiam 
Wyldo [q. v.l ns puisne judge of the king’s 
bench on 6 May 1670, and assisted Scroggs 
in several of tlio ‘popish plot’ feriata He 
proved, however, not sufBoiently partial, and 
hud his quietus on 16 Feb. 1679-80. Hever- 
tbcloBB, on 11 April 1681, he succeed^ 
Scroggs as lord omef justice of the king's 
bench. 

His ndvaneomont was perhaps intended to 
give an air of judicial decorum to the ™1 
of Edward Fitzhams [q. v.] But various 
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Il^stttnces of tho trial raise the suspicion 
that Pemberton was not altogether impar- 
tial and this view is confirmed by his refusal 
tollr. Oliver Plimket [q. v.] of sulBoient time 
to collect hie witnesses, and his attempt to 
snatch a true bill against Lord Shaftesbury 
by nreoluding the gi-and jury from inquiring 
into the credibility of tho witnesses. He 
trouldalso seem to have deviated in slight 
but jnaterialpartioulors from the strict course 
of procedure for the purpose of screening 
Count Sonigsmarlc on his trial as accessory 
before the met to the murder of Thomas 
Thynne in March 1681-2 (E, B. Dn Fos- 
BUSaTO, Annals of the House of Percy, ii. 
499). In l^Iny 1082 Pemberton vindicated 
the independence of the court of king’s bench 
against the encroachments of the House of 
Simmons by disallowing a plea to the juris- 
diction of lio court, set up by his old enemy, 
John Topham, the sergaont-at-arms, in an 
action of trespass brought against him by one 
whom he had arrested pursuant to an order 
of the house. On 22 Deo. the same year he 
was sworn of the privy council. On the in- 
stitution of tho proceedings on qno warranto 
against the City of London, Pemberton wos 
translhrted, on 22 Jan. 1682-3, to the chief- 
justice^ip of the common pleas, to make 
way for Edmund Saunders [q. v.], who 
was supposed to be more favourable to the 
crown. He was removed from the bench 
on 7 Sept., and from the privy council on 
34 Oct. in the same year. Burnet is probably 
right in ascribing his degradation to his 
want of zeal against Lord Bussell [q. v.l at 
whose trial he presided. In 1687^Pember- 
ton was consulted by the university of Cam- 
bridge as to the legality of the royal man- 
date for the admission of the Benedictine 
monk Alban fVancis [q. v.] to the degree of 
1I.A. without conformity to the established 
religion. His opinion, which was emphati- 
cally adverse to the legality of the mandate, 
18 preserved in Addit. MS. 82096, f. 2S8 
fcf.Bi,oxA]ir, Magdalen College and Janies IJ, 
pp, 31, 244, Oxf. Hist. Soc.) After the 
Itevolution, which he helped to precipitate 
by his successful defence of the seven bishops, 
15-30 June 1088, he was summoned by tno 
Convention parliament for his conduct in 
Topham's case. Ho complied, justifying his 
rohng on grounds of reason and public 
atihty,hut was thrown into gaol on 19 July 
lb89 for breach of priviloge, and lay in con- 
finement until the prorogation. TUs col- 
leeffiae,SitThomas Jones {d. 1692) [q. v.], who 
hadcoucuired in the ruling, sufierect t he same 
fate. Pemberton was coimsel for Sir John 
Fenwick [^q. v.) in the prooeodinge for his 
attainder m 'K'ovembor 1696. He died on 
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ID Jime 1697 othis house inHighgate. His 
remains were interred in the east end of the 
nave of Highgate Chapel, whence, on the 
demolition of the chapel in 1833, his monu- 
ment was removed to the church at Trump- 
ingtoii, near Cambridge, the manor of whidi 
he had purchased in 1676. Pemberton mar- 
ried, by license dated 12 Oct, 1667, Anne, 
eldest daughter of Sb Jeremy "Whichcote, 
hart., Bolicitoi'-general to the elector pala- 
tine, and younger brother of Dr. Benjamin 
"Whiohoote [q. v.] of Cambridge, His wife 
and seven children survived him. Lady 
Pemberton died in 1731, and was also buried 
in Highgate Chapel. 

Pemberton was a profound lawyer, much 
versed in records, yet of independent mind, 
and, for his age, indifferent honest. Hi^or- 
trait is in the original engraving by B.TWte, 
1689 (mezaotint by E. Wiluams), of the 
heads of the counsel for the seven bishops 
in the British Museum (of. BnouiiPV). 

[Baines's County of Lancaster, iii. SS2 n . ; 
Nichols’s Frogr. .Tames I, i. S19, iii. 408 ; La 
Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. Soc.), p. 301 ; 
Hetcalfe's Book of iGights, pp. 14fi, 171, 
Berry's County Qeneal. 'l[ertforasbirs,'p. vii, 
Obaunoy’s Hortfordshbe, p, 466; Clutterbuck’s 
Hertfordshire, vol. i. pp. xxxiii, 82; Inner 
Temple Books; ■Wynne’s Ssijeant-at-Iiaw ; 
Pepye’s Diary, vol. iv.; Evelyn’s Diory ; Sidney's 
Diary, ed. Blencowe, ii. 18; Cobbetfs State 
Trials, rol. vi-xiii. (of. Index) ; Shower's Bep- 
ii. S3, 04, 166, 218, 252, 311 ; Beymond's Bep, 
pp. 261, 478; Luttrell'e Brief Belation of State 
Affiurs; North’s Lives, od. 1826, ii. 38 et seq, , 
Burnet’s Own Time (fol.) i. 601-2, 636, 666, 
668 ; Hist, MSS. Comm, eth Bop. App. p. 320, 
7th Bep, App. pt. i. pp, 301, 408, 400, 600, 
744, 8th Bep. App. pnssim, 11th Bep, App. pt. 

ii. pp. 116, 198; Lysons's Environs of lAndon, 

iii. 68, 74; Ifimber and Johnson's Baronetage, 

ii. 4; Chester's London Kairiago Licences ; 
CttiupboU’e Lives of the Chief Juetices ; Pose’s 
Lives of the Judges ; Gbanger's Biogr, Hist. 
Engl. iii. 367 ; Addit. MSS, 21607 f. 43, 22263 
f. 23.] J. M. B, 

PEMBERTON, HENRY (1094-1771), 
hysioion and writer, horn in London in 
694, went, after receivl^ a good general 
education in England, to Leyden in August 
1714. Thors he studied medicuie under 
Boerhaave, and ‘ contemplated with neat 
efi'oet’ the best mathematical authors, Prom 
Leyden he passed to Paris to study onatomy, 
and bought a valuable collection of mathe- 
matical works at the sale of the library of 
the Abbd Gallois. He returned to Loudon 
to attend St. Thomas’s Hospital, but went 
back to Leyden in 1719 as the guest of Boeiv 
haave, and graduated M.D. on 27 Dec, of 
that year. 
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Oil hia final settlomont in London Pum- 
lierton did not practiae niucli, owing to 
hit delicate healtli. He waa, however, an 
indiistriouB writer on medical and general 
Bub^eota. He become a fellow of the lloyal 
Society, and contributed many papera to its 
• 'b-anaactions ’ (Phil. Trans, vola. xxxii.— 
Ixii.) One of the&u, a demonatration of the 
iuemcioncy of an attempted proof by_ Poleni, 
on Italian mathematician, of Leibnitz’s as- 
sertion tliat the force of descending bodies 
is proportional to the aquore of their velocity, 
was transmitted to Sir Isaac Newton by 
Dr. Mead, and gained for Pemberton New- 
ton’s friendship. Newton brought him o. 
refutation by himself baaed on other princi- 
ples. This was afterwards printed as aposl- 
soript to Pemberton’s paper (vol. vi. 670 in 
Hutton and Shaw’s Abriilgnimt). Pember- 
1 on waa employed by Newton to auperiutend 
the 1 bird edition of the ‘ Prinoipia.’ The new 
edition, which appeared in 17a(l, had a pre- 
face by Newtonj in which Pemberton is cha- 
racterised ns ‘ vir hai'um rorum poritissimns.’ 
Pemberton saw much of Newton in his old 
age. In 1728 ha published ‘ A View of Sir 
I. Newton's Philosophy.’ It is dedicated to 
Sir K. Walpole, and is preceded by a prethoo 
containing the writer’s recollections of tho 
philosopher. A German translation of pt. i. 
of tho ‘ View,’ by S. Alaimon, appeared at 
Berlin in 1798. Pemberton’s boon was not 
remunerative to himself, and ivas regarded 
as disappointing. George Lewis Scott, how- 
ever, recommended it to Gibbon as a pro- 
prodeulio (Gibbon, iHwoeWanewM IForhs, 1837, 
p, 233). In 1724 Pemberton assisted Alead 
^n editing W, Oowpor’s ‘Myotomia Kefor- 
mata.’ Pour years mter (34 May 1728) he 
was appointed Gresham professor of physio 
in succession toDr. Woodward. Ilia'Schome 
for a course of Ohymistry 1 o ho performed at 
Gresham College’ appeared in 1731. Two 
eourBe.s of his lectures were published by hie 
friend James Wilson — tho first, in 1771, on 
chemistry! the second, in 1779, oft or Pem- 
hertou’s death, on physiology. For seven 
years (1739 1746) ho was chiefly omjiloyed 
in the preparation of the fifth ' London Phor- 
macopceia’ for tho Eoyal College of Phy- 
sicians. lie himself performed all tho chomicol 
and pliarinacouticar exporimimts. The work 
was published in 1711(1 as 'Translation and 
Improvement of tho London Dispensatory,’ 
and lie received from the college a gift of the 
copyright and a hundred guineas above the 
expenses incurred. Pemberton died on 
9 March 1771. 

In addition to the works moutioned above 
and some treat isos left in mnnnscript, J’em- 
herfon wrote: 1. 'Disserlaiio Physioo-Modi- 


cinalislnaug. de I’acultate Oculi ad di^ 
Iterum Compiitatarum Distantias ae awnr 
modante,- Leyden, 1719. 2. 'Epist. ad^i 
cum [viz. J. Wilson] de Eogeri OotesiiK 
ventis,’ 1722 (showing how (Sotes’sSei; 
by ratios and logarithms may be done bvcirZ 
and hyperbola). 3. ' Observations on 
occiisioned by Glover’s “Leonidas’” 1795 ’ 
His 'Account of tlie Ancient Ode ’preface 
W eat’s ‘ Pindar,’ and a paper ' On the Dispute 

about Fluxions’ is in the second volume of 
Eobmas ' Works. 

[Munk’s Coll of Phys. iii. 382-3 ; PeacocK 
Index of English Bliidonts at Leyden- Geet 
M.IK. 1771, p. 143; Brewster's Life of Sir I ’ 
Nowlon, Oil. W. T. Lynn, pp. 286-6, Ward’s 
Lives of tho Qrosbam Professors, ii. 301; Weld's 
Hist. Roy. Boo. i. 818; Georgian Era,ii. 666- 
Cluilmors’s Biogr. Diet, (founded on Hutton and 
Bhiiw’s Abridgiiiont of Phil. Trans.), Watt's 
Bibl. Brit. ii. 743 ; Allihono’s Diet. Engl. lit. H 
1648; Brit. Mns. Cat; Pemberton's Works’ 
onlhoritios oiUd.) G. Ln G. H. ’ 


PEMBERTON (afterwards PEMBER- 
TON LEIGH), THOMAS, BakosKinus. 
DOWN (1793-1867), oldest son of Robert 
Pemberton, a ohanoery barrister, by Ms wife 
Alargiirut, oldest daiig liter und coheiress of 
Edward Leigh of Bisjihiim Hall, Lancn- 
sliiro, was horn on 1 1 Feb. 1793. His father, 
a member of a family settled near Watruig- 
ton in Lanonshire, and a descendant of Sir 


Ifrancis Pemberton [q. v.l ebief. justice of tbe 
common pleas, died ui 1 804. Though he had 
earned a good income, he had been unable 
to save money, and his widow was left 
poorly off, considering tho size of his family- 
three sons ond two daughters. Accordingly 
Thomas Peinherton, who hod been for four 
years at Dr. Iforhe’s school at Chiswick to 
be prepared for Westminster andOxford.was 
obliged to give up oil hope of o university 
career, and, quitting Dr. Iloriie's school it 
the age of sixteen, went into the oiSce of a 
solicitor, Mr. b'liiwr, for twelve months, and 
thon became a pupil in the chamhsta of his 
uncle, Edward Cooke, a horrister in good 
ohanoery practice, lie had been a studious 
and diligent hoy, loft Hohool a fair scholar, 
and woe throughout his life fond of classi- 
cal etudiea. lie earned lOOf. to ISO/, a year 
before his call by drawing equity plead- 
ings, according to the praotioe of the day, 
for snlieitors. Ho was called to the har at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1810. Ilis youth had been, 
as he called it, ‘gloomy and joyless,’ hut he 
had road diligently, and success came rapidly. 
He made tho hitherto unprecedented sum of 
COOf, iu his fi rst year. Though ho joined the 
iiortlieru eivoiiit and oceasionally appeared 
hoforo parliamentary committees on election 
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oetitionB, liis practice was almost exclusively 
in equity. Before lie was thirty his income 
■nras\o(XM. a year. In 1829 ho became a 
jdag’s counsel, and divided with Bickeratelh 
jjjg practice of the rolls court, which, when 
Bickersteth became Lord Laugdale, ho en- 
tirely dominated. In April 1831 he entered 
parliament for Kye as a staunch conserva- 
tive after an election at which great violence 
tras’ displayed : he spoke with great effect 
against the Reform BiU, and afterwards pub- 
luhed his speech. lie lost the seat in 1832, 
began and abandoned a candidature for 
Xaunton, and was elected in January 1836 
for Ripen, which seat ha retained as long as 
he remained in parliament. He declined in 
December 1836 Sir Rober t Peel’s offer of the 
solicitor-generalaliip in his first administra- 
tion, as well as Lord Lyndhurst’e ofler of a 
puisne judgeship. With characteristic difil- 
dence be distrusted his judicial fitness, and 
preferred to remom undisputed leader of the 
chancery bar. Until 1838 he spoke little in the 
House oJ Commons, when he joined with Sugf- 
den, bis coUeague in the representation of 
Ripen, in resisting the privilege claim of the 
Houso of Commons in the case of Idtockdale 
». Ilansiud. On no other oooasion did he pro- 
duce BO powerful an ellbct in debate. His 
pamphlet on this controversy, in the form of 
a letter to Lord Langdale, bad been much 
read, and had paeaed through two editions in. 
1837. He afterwards took a large share in 
the arrangements made for settling the mat- 
ter by act of parliament. In 1841 the vica- 
cWcellorship was offered him and refused, 
but he accepted from Sir llohert Peel in 1841 
the post of attorney-geueralfor the Duchy of 
Oornwall. 

In December 1842 Pomberton came into 
a life income of Vpwards of 14,0001. a year 
on the death of Sir Robert Holt Leigh, a 
distant relative and large Lancashire land- 
owner, whose admiration he hodwonhy suo- 
cessfully conducting a cause for him in 1831. 
He then assumed the name of Leigh in addition 
to bis father’s surname, Pemberton, and took 
a step for which few parallels con. be found 
among lawyers. His position at the bar was 
such that he could rise no highen unless he 
became a judge or a law officer, and he wished 
to be neither. He was rich, unmarried, and 
unencumbered, and he determined to g^nit 
public and professional life, and retire into 
the countiy to his country seat, Torry Hill, 
nearSittingboiume, Kent, and to the country 
‘Sports he loved. Sir Robert Peel made him 
tntreon chancellor of the Duchy of GornwaR 
and a privy councillor, and it was arranged 
that when he quitted tne bar he should be- 
come one of the members of tlie judicial 


committee of the privy council. He resigned 
hU seat for Ripon in the spring of 1843, and 
his practice at the bar at Christmas. He 
was a man of varied tastes, and even when 
in full practice had travelled widely iu Bohe- 
mia, Italy, and Spain; but be feared now 
the want of occupation, ‘ I provided my- 
self’ he wrote, ‘ with microscopes, telescopes, 
painting implements, a chest of turners’ 
tools, and I nnow not how many other re- 
sources against ennui, none of which I ever 
used, and after the lapse of seventeen years 
I can safely say that I have never had one 
hour hang heavy on me,’ 

In Fem-uory 1844 he commenced his at- 
tondances at the judicial committee of the 
privy council, winch continued for twenty 
years. He also devoted considerable time to 
the affairs of the Duchy of Cornwall, and 
thus became intimate with, and an admirer 
of, Prince Albert. During his tenum of the 
chancellorship he succeeded in rehabilitating 
the finances of the dueby, and in accumu- 
lating a considerable fund duringthe minority 
of the Prince of Wales. Honours were re- 
peatedly ofiererl to him and refused. It was 
expected that he would have been lordohan- 
oeDor in 1849 (Lobd CA3ihbhi.i., Life, ii. 248). 
Four successive governments, beguming with 
Lord John Bussell’s in 1863, offered him a 
peerage. Lord Derby pressed the neat seal 
uponliiia in vain, though it is said that he 
promised to take it if the interests of the 
conservative party, to which he was staunch, 
Imjieiatively demanded it. lie steadily de- 
voted himself to judicial labours. The judi- 
cial committee, reorganised iu 18SS, still re- 
q^ed a strong hand to mould its practice, 
Pemberton Lei^h (os he was called from 
1842) soon acquired a control over its pro- 
ceedings, and, more than any other member, 
regulated its prootice, reduced its costs, and 
cleiu'ed off its arrears. Though nominally 
only the equal of his colleagues, it was well 
kuown that he was their chief in bearing the 
burden of preparing and formulating deci- 
eions. In 1854 Lord Aberdeen requested 
him to take especial charge of appeals in 
prize cases, and he uniformly interpreted the 
law of blockade, capture, and prize with a 
liberal bent towards &eedom of trade. By 
his elevation to the peerage as Lord Kings- 
dowu in 1868 he also became o member of 
the appellate tribunal of the House of Lords, 
and, uiough he never really approved of it as 
the ultimate court of appeal, was a much 
needed source of j udicial strength there. In 
his later years indolence and distaste for 
judicial activity somewhat grew upon him, 
and at length, after a lingering illness, he 
died at Torry HiU on 7 Oct. 1867. He was 
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unmarried, and his title became extinct. lie terehire, end while staying there was aeh ^ 
was buried at Frineted Church, near Sitting- withafever,ofwhiohhediedonl4Aprill6»3 
bourne. He was btmed in Eostington ehureh™rd '' 

Modest and shy, Eingsdown shrank from Pemble's works were all poathumou 
publicity or popularity, and his great powers edited and published by his friends as fol’ 
were only known to a few of the most en- lows : 1. ‘ vindiciffi Fidei, or a Treatise of 

lightened members of his own xu'oiession. Justification,’ &o., Oxford, 1625, 4io (edited 

Yet ho stands in the front rank of English with xireface, by John Geree [q.v.l 2.<Tu 
judges. Ilis fastidious striving after perfee- diciie Gratim : a Plea for Grace,' '&c. ' 16 ‘t' 
tion,hisrefinoniontoftasto, his inexhaustible 4to; Oxford and London, 1629, 4to (thli 
patience and vast learning, made the judg- and the foregoing consist of lectures deli- 
ments which he prepared a1 once standard vered at Magdalen Hall). 3. ‘Salomon’s 
docisions and models of judicial oxiiression. HecanlationaadEepentanee,’&c.,1027 4 to. 
Many of them ho wrote and rewrote sovoral lG28,_4to (a comment on Ecclesiastes) 
times over. His legal knowledge was ex- 4. ‘Five Godly and Profitable Sermons' 
traordinarily varied, and ho was oapeciolly &o., 1628, dto; Oxford and London 1629 
vereed in the minuliaj of Indian land temiroa. 4to. 5. ‘An Introdnotion to the vl’otthT 
Ilia grasp of principles was groat, and led Receiving the Sacrament,’ &c., 1028, 4to 
him to placo little dependence on reported (edited by Capel and dedicated toBukeri; 
decisions. For twenty years, without over 1620, 4 Lo; 1630, 8vo. 0, ‘ Fruitfnl Set- 
receiving or desiring a shilling of xmblic mons,’ &c., 1620, 4to (on 1 Oor. xt. 18-19). 
monoy, he rendered to the public unnoticed 7. ‘A Short and Sweeto Exposition upon 
services of the highest imperial valno. Per- the first nine chajiters of Zachary,’ &c , 1629 
sonally he was simple and unassuming in 4to. 8. ‘ l)e Scnsibiis luternls. , , , Editio 
tastes and manner, genoroiis with monoy, posthuma,’ &c,, Oxford and Loudon, 16^ 
tolerant in opinion, but a pious and con- 12mo; 1647, l^no. 9. ‘DeFormntumOn- 
vincod chureWan ; his fault, if it be one, gine. . . . Editio posthuma,’ &c,, 1629, 12mo 
was want of ambition and a dislike of pox>u- (dedicated to Accepted Frewen [q. v.l) ; 
larity. Oxford, 1647, 12moi Cambridge [1660 /], 

[See Ediulmigh Boviow, cxxix. 40, founded 12mo(MKhly oommondodbyAdriaanHeere- 
on Lord Kiiigsdown'a on n privately printed Ro- boord of Leyden, wlio has ulilised it in hh 
minibcenecs ; L.iw Mug. xxvi. 46 ; Times, 8 Oct. ‘MeletomataPhiloBOX)hica,’AmBteidam,168S, 
lS67i probably -vviittun by II. Itesvo (see Rash’s 4to). 10. *A Briefe Introduction to Geo- 
Life of Lord \Vo<.tt>ury, li. 167): GroviUo Mo- graphy,’ &c., Oxford, 1630, 4toi 1668, M,: 
moirs, Istsor.Hi. 267: Uont.Mag.1807n.671.] 6th edit. 1676, fol. ; 1086, 4to. 11. ‘A 

•T. A. H. Summo of Moral Philosophy,’ &o., OxM, 

PEMBLE, •WILLIAM (1602 ."-1628), 1030, 4to; 1632, dto. 12. ‘An Espositioa 
puritan divine, eon of a clergyman, WOB born of tho . . . Fifth Chapter of St. John’s 
at Egorlon, Kent, about tho beginning of Gospel,’ 1631, 4lo. 13. ‘The Period of 
1693. Ilis father was poor, and his eduoa- the Persian Monaroliio,’ &o., 1631, 4to (con- 
lion was pi'ovidod for by John Borker of donaed from Rainolds, imd enlaiged hy 
Mayfiold, Sussex. In March 1610 ho was Oaiiol). 14. ‘Traotatiis do ProvidentiaDei. 
admitted to Magdalen Collugo,Oxford, whore . . . Editio posthuma,' &c., 1631, 12mo(eii., 
Ricliard Capel [q.yj was his tutor, lie by Oapol). 16. 'Enchiridion Orstorium,' 
matriculated on 18 Jiine 1010 at the ago of &c., Oxford, 1033, 4to. 'Phe above, omitting 
eighteen. IlavinggradualodB.A.onS March No. 10, wero oolleoted oe liis ‘ 'Workes,’ 3rd 
1614, he removed to Magdnlon Hall, whero edit. 1636, fol. (three parts) ; 4th edit. Ox- 
ho become reader and tutor. Ho proceeded ford, 1068-0, fol. .Tolin Willdns, D.D.[qT.], 
M.A. on 9 June 1618, took orders, and was bisbop of ChusterjhighlycommendsPemWs 
made divinity render of Magdalen Hall, a post sermons. 

which he llUod yith gi'oat distiuotion, being rpuUor’s Worthies, 1083, p. 109 (undot Snesei): 

fin able exponent olOnlvinisra, ondfamousns WooiVaAthonmOxon.(Bliss),ii.330,Fa8ii(BM, 
a preacher. lie was loyal to tlio Anglican j. ggi ; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 1813, 
church, though anxious that tho terms of con- jj. soi sq. ; Fostcr’HAlumni Oxon. 1891, in. IH9, 
formily should be made easier to his party. Nelson's Bull, 1714, p. 240.] A. 0. 

His acquiromoiits in various hranckos of 

learning worn very remarkable. It woidd PEMBRIDGE, CHRISTOPHER 
scorn that his labours and studies exhiuisled 1370?), oonjoctured by "Ware to have k'ea 
his strongtli and shortened his days. Ho wont a native of Dublin, and to have lived about 
for change of air on a visit to Capel, his old the middle of the fourteenth oentair, vm 
tutor, at tho rectory of Easlington, Gloucos- aiiparently the author of ‘ Annales Hibenuo 
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Christi 1162 nsque ad annum 1370,’ 
printed for the fli'if: time by Oatnden in 1607, 
at the end of bis ‘Britannia,’ and again in 
1881 by j- T. Gilbert in ‘ Chartularies of St. 
llory'sAbbey, Dublin.’ The chief, and indeed 
the ^7) authority for ascribing the author- 
ehip of these annals to Pembridge, unless we 
incliii Archbishop Ussher, who once in Ms 
< Eeolesiasfcical Antiquities ’ Cp. 426) refers to 
‘Fembtigii Annal. Ilib. apud Camden,' is Sir 
James Wai'S ( Writers of Ireland^ ed. Harris, 
p. 83). The original manuscript used by 
Camden is preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
Osdiid (Laud 626). A note on the last 
page, wntten the same hand as the body 
of the volume, states that it belonged to 
■ffilliam Preston, viscount Gormanston, who 
died in 1632. It was probably given by him 
to Thomas Howard, second earl of Surrey, 
viceroy of Ireland in 1620, whose grandson, 
IPilJiam, lord Howard of Nawortu, gave it 
to Camden, from whom it passed to Sir 
George Garew, and afterwards to Archbishop 
Land, who b^ueathed it to the Bodleian 
Libraiy. Other copies, but apparently of a 
later date, are preserved in Trinity Oollege, 
Dublin (cf. Sist, MSS. Omm. 4th Bep. p. 
397). It is supposed that Pembridge is 
identical with the certain ‘nameless author’ 
to whom Philip Flattishury [q. yj, and 
through him Bichard Stanlliorst (Holik- 
auu, Ckronieles, ed. 1687, ii. 69), and alse 
probably Bdmund Campion (‘Address to the 
header’ prefixed to his ' Ilietory of Ireland’), 
weie indebted for their information regard- 
iailteland between 1162 and 1870. 

Latin ‘ Annalee Hibemiaa,’ which ore 
attributed to James Grace of Kilkenny, and 
weis published in an English translation by 
the Irieh Archreologioal Society, under the 
care of Bichard Butler, in 1^2, from a 
mannscript at Trinity Oollego, Dublin, ' ogree 
in substance’ with those ascribed to Fem- 
hridge. Bnt Grace's editor, Butler, thinks 
that ' the occasional difl'erence of their con- 
tents and the constant difference in their 
language’ render it unlikely that the ‘ An- 
nales’ of Grace were merely abridged from 
those of Pembridge j and he suggests that 
both were probably ‘ translated from some 
common original composed in some other 
language than Latin.’ However this may 
be, the work attributed to Pembridge is by 
far the more valuable. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. s.v. Pombrigiuaj 
ty, ire's lyriters of Ireland, ed. Harris, pp. 

93; Gilbert’s Gharlularios of St, Hoiys 
.Ihbjy, Dublin (Bolls Ser.) ; Nicolaon’s nistori- 
cal Ubraiies; Grace's Annales Hibormie, ed. 
B«tler(Insh ArcbmoliSoe.): Camden’s Britannia, 
Luodon, 1607.] B. D. 


Pembridge 

PEMBBIDGE or PEMBEHG6B, Sffi 
BIOHABD Dn (d. 1376), soldier, was a 
native of Herofoidshiie, His family bad 
been settled at Pembridge in that county 
as early as the reign of Stephen, but it seems 
itnpossiblo to Bx hia parentage with cer- 
tainty. Several members of the family were 
fairly prominent in the early part of tto 
fourteenthcentury(of.EoBiiETS,&endariu»j 
Qensakgiemn, L 278, ii. 518-9 ; PiioBivB, 
TarUanuntary Writs, iv. 1271-2). Eidiard 
at his death held, among other manors, those 
of Olehonger, Slrnddel, and Monyton, in 
Herefordsmre. He was therefore, probably, 
a relative of the Henry de Pembridge who 
held Clehonger on 6 March 1810. At the 
same date a Bichard de Pembridge was re- 
turned as lord of Monyton and Slroddeh 
This Bichard was a foDower of Boger Morti- 
mer, and an adherent of Thomas of Lancaster 
in 1322, and in 1325 was summoned for 
service in Ghiyenne (iJ. iv. 1272 ; Cal, CIOS'- 
UolU, Edward II, 1318-23, p. 673). On 
6 Nov, 1328 Bichard de Pembridge was 
appointed warden of the caatle of Droslan, 
on 18 May 1829 was on the commission of 
peace for Hereford, and on 7 July foUow- 
ing ivas a eommieeioner to bring into the 
king's peace those concerned in the dis- 
turWees in the ports of Senghenith (Cal. 
Pat, jRolls, Edward III, 1327-80, pp, 336, 
430, 482), On 10 Oct. 1831 he was a com- 
missioner of oyer and terminer for the county 
of Hereford (it, 1330-4, p. 201), and was 
knight of the shire for the county in the 
paiuoments of September 1337 end Fe- 
hruary 1338 (Jlsturn of Mentiers of J^rlk- 
went). 

The later references, at all erent3,probabIy 
relate to the subject of this notice. Sir 
Bichard do Pembrugge was, however, present 
as a knight at the sea-fight off ^iiys on 
24 June 1310, and in 1346 todr part in the 
campaign of Crs^y (FbmbsIiET, 1. 222-8, ui. 
130; Fosdera, hi. 61). In July 1865 ho 
served in the abortive expedition of Ed- 
ward m, and, afterwarde proceeding to 
Gnyenno, was present at the battle of 
Poitiers on 10 Sept. 1366 (FBorsatni, iv. 
136, cf. p. Ut, V. 32). In 1869 he served 
with the king in bis French expedhion (ib. 
V. 201 ; Esdara, iil 446V In 1381 he had a 
giant of the custody of Southampton Oastle, 
uio park of Lyndhurst, the Hew Forest, 
and the hnndrra of Bedbri^e for life. On 
17 Juno 1863 be was appointed to take an 
oath from the Count of St. Pol, one of the 
Frendi hostages then in England {ft. 
iii. 706). Bi Hovemher he was one of the 
courtiers appointed to receive Peter de Lu- 
eignau, king of Cyprus, at Dover, and on 
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4 iTan, 1864 waa employed to receive John, 
Idng of France (Fboihsaiit, vi. 90, 96). In 
1866 he received the manor of Bargate, 
Ilampshire, and a knight's fee in the hun- 
dred of Fordingbridge, and in 1367 was made 
governor of Bamhorough Oastle; he dis- 
charged the duties of the last office by 
deputy, and his inefficient administration 
was the subject of an inquiry a few years 
later (BA'i’Esoir, Ilutory qf Northumberland, 
i. pp. 41-51). 

In 1388 ho was elected a knight of the 
Garter, occupying the fourth stall on the 
prince’s side, On 6 July 1370, as constable 
of Dovor and warden of the Cinque ports, he 
had to superintend the embarkation of the 
troops for Sir Bobert Xnolles's expedition 
(Ftt'dera, iii. 806). This same year he roooivod 
llOi. 9s. Id, for his expenses in the war 
(Bkakiinqiiam, Imie o/Ilo/k, p. 400). On 
6 Nov. he was a witness to the ordinance 
made at Westminster by which Edward 
granted an amnesty to rebels in Aquitaine 
who made submission (FnoissAtir, vti. 211). 
In March 1371 he is mentioned us a royal 
ohamborlaiu {Foedara, iii. 911), a position 
which ha may probably have held for some 
years previously. Ho was present at t honaval 
engagement in the bay of Bourgnouf oil’ Brit- 
tany on 1 Aug. 1871 (Fboibsakt, viii. 26). 
In 1378 he was appointed to act os the king’s 
deputy in Ireland, but refused to accept the 
post, and was in consequence censured for his 
disobedience, nntwitbstandingthe ‘ immenso 
donations and remunerations received from 
the king for his services ’ {Close Foil, 46 F. 8, 
mem. 8, ap, Bultz). The grants which hod 
hoen made to Fombridgo were at the same 
time formally revoked, though at his death, 
on 26 July 1876, ho was possessed of lands 
granted him by the king. 

By his will, dated at London 31 May 
1368, Poinbridgs ordered his body, if he 
died ill England, to be buried in Here- 
ford Cathedral, between two pillars of free- 
stone before the image of the Virgin Mary 
on the south side, and gave special direct 
tions as to the erection of a tomb. Ills 
wishes were carried out by his executors, and 
his tomb, with a fine monumental effigy, still 
exists, though it has niiUbred from modorn 
restotatioiiB ; it is figured in Gough’s ‘ Sepul- 
chral Monuments,’ p. 136 (of, alsoBuNO’crMB, 
JlerefordMre, i, 640, and Ara/ueolmical 
Journal, xxxiv. 410-11). lie married Elliia- 
both, widow of Gerard do Lisle (li. 1300) of 
Kingston Lisle ; she died before 1368, leav- 
ing an only son Henry, who died on 1 Oct. 
137 6, aged lift cen, Fembridge’s eventual heirs 
were his nephews Sir Itichard Burley, son of 
his sister Amicia by Sir John Burley, and 


Sir Thomas do Barre, son of 8^^^^ 
Ilawisia. Burley is represented by the 
of Portsmouth, and Barre by the Amii- r 
Bqghott of LyWiatt Park,^^ 
His silver plate was purchased from his ere! 
cutors byEdwardlll for238f.6s.8d.(DBTov 
Issues of the Exchequer, "’ 

[Froissart’s Ohroniquos, ad. Luce (Soo. de 
I'llist. do Franco) ; Calendar of Inaalaition. 
post mortem, ii. 222, 3.U, 858; Byrnor’s Foders 
Becord edit. ; Sliarpo’s OalendM of Wills Is tij 
OouH of Hasting, ii. 188 ; Belte’s Ttremnyi.i , j 
Order of Qartor, pp. 168-6.] 0. L. k 


PEMBEOKE, Eabm ob. [See under 
llOOHK Ml MoNTQOMDHV ; Ox,ABB, 

DU, d, 1176, called Strokgbow, second Earl 
of the Glare line ; Mahsiiai,, Wilbuh, first 
ISerl of the Marshal line, d, 1219 ; 
William, second Earl of the Marshal line, A 
1231 ! Mabsiial, UicttAaD, third Eul of the 
Mai-shal line, d. 123 1 ; William miViiEscE 
d. 1200 ; AyMDB bd Valbnod, d, 1824; Hisi! 
INOS, LAvnnnoB, first Earl of the Hm Unp 
line, 1318 P-1348 j HAsiHres, Johh, second 
Earl of the Hastings line, 1347-1876; Tmios, 
.Tabmih, 1431 P-1496 1 IIimnBBi, Sib Wiv 
LIAM, first JSarl of the Herbert line, of the 
first creation, tf. 1460; Hbkbeki, Wiiiuit, 
second Earl, 1 161-1491 ; IIbbbbbt.Sih Wo- 
LIAM, first Earl of the Herbert line, of the 
second creation, 1601 P-1670; IUbbebt, 
llBNiiT, second Earl of the Ilerhert line, of 
the second creation, 1634 P-1601; Hbbebbi, 
William, third Earl, 1680-1680; Hbbbbbi, 
I’liiLir, fourth Earl, 1684-1660; Hbkbebi, 
Thomas, eighth Earl,! 666-1733 ;!^bbebi, 
IlBHBT, ninth Eorl, 1698-1761 ; Hbbbbbt, 
IIumbt, tenUi Earl, 1784-1794 ; Hbbbebi, 
GBOBon Auqubtos, eleventh Eaib 1769- 
1827.] 


PEMBEOKE, titular Eaicl or (d. 1266). 
[Woe William bb Valbnob.] 


PEMBEOKE, CooNTBssEB OB. [See 
IlBKiiBBT, Mart, 1666P-1621; Ohffoed, 
Ahnb, 1600-1676.] 

PEMBEOOKE, THOMAS [16B2f- 
11)90 P), painter, wos perhaps a member of 
a family of the name residing neat Cante^ 
bury. He wos a pupil_ of Moroellns Latoon 
tho older [q. v,], end painted, like him, small 
domestic or inytbological pictures. He ko- 
exited sovornl for Charles Granville, esil of 
Hath. A picture by Pembrooke of ' Hs^ 
and Islimacl ’ was engraved in mezsotmrty 
John ymith. Pembrooke died about 1690, 
[l)e Piloa’s Lives of the Painters; Walpole a 
AuLcdotos of Painting, ed. Womum.] I>. 0. 
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p-ElTOESTEE, PENOHESTER, or 

i-im-ra ntr-TiXT — /j *1 nnn t 


of an old Kentish family 

from its chief seat, the manor of _ Penshurst, 
nr as it 'was more often called in the thir- 
teenth century, Pencester or Penchester. In 
the latter part of Henry Ill’s reign this 
manor was held by John de Bellemains, a 
canon of St. Poul's, who was Stephen's uncle 
and trustee. Soon after the barons’ wars 
Stephen appears ns holding important offices 
under the crown, 1 0 whose service he devoted 
the rest of his life. Between October 1268 
and January 1271 he served as sheriff of 
Kant hut lus duties were discharged by his 
deputy, Henry of Leeds {Deputy-Keeper's 
Deport, Anp. p. 298), who is 
ilescrihed by Hasted as his ns'.istnnt or shire 
clerk (Hasied, Kent, vol. i. p. Ixx-^i). In 1209 
hewas allowed to buy up thodehl owed to two 
Jews hv Johu do Pe'oltham {liedera, i. 4S4). 
After 1271 he appears ns constable of Dover 
Castle and warden of the Oinquo porta, and 
was also granted the custody of the seven 
hundreds of the Weald, formerly held by 
lloger de Leyhurnu {d. 1271) [q^, v.] (l^cerpta 
em. Fimum, ii. 602). At nrat Pencester 
moat hare held these offices as Edward the 
ling’s son's deputy, but after Edward Ps 
accession he held them indopendontly, re- 
ceiving the sum of 281. 13s, 4d. a year for the 
support of himself, his chaplain, servants, 
and enginesrs (Feli Iteeords, p). 92). He was 
already a knight. Hasted (iv. 69 ) mentions 
variouB other constables of Dover under 
Edward 1, hut it seems more probable that 
they were Pencester’s deputies, and that he 
held these offices up to his death; so that for 
nearly the whole of Edward I’a reign he held 
a veiy prominent position in Rent and 
dussez. 

The oriticalatateof theOinque ports during 
the barons’ wars, and their groat importance 
to Edward during his reign, made Penoester’s 
office a difficult and responsible one, and ha is 
aconapicuouB and successful figure among the 
minor a^nts of Edward I’s policy. He was 
frequently assigned to try cases in which the 
lights of seamen of the Cinque per ts were con- 
cerned {Sot. Pari, i. 98 a, 120 b). His auiho- 
Tity was further strenglheiied by his receiving 
constant coramissions of oyer and terminer, 
and occasional ones of gaol delivery in the 
Eonth-easteru counties (examples in Calendar 
of Patent Soils, 1281-92, pp. 37, 44, 66, 
83, 90, 96, 141, 10G ; of. Sot. Pari. i. 3 i,476). 
This activity in Judicial biisinoss has caused 
Dagdale to put him on his list of judges of 
common pleas ; bud Foss doubts whether he 
ever sat at Westminster, and is iiiollned 


to think that his constant judicial employ- 
ment was discharged in hie capacity of 
warden of the Cinque ports. This can hardly, 
however, have been stiiotly the case. Even 
the commissions held by Pencester in Xent 
and Sussex wont far beyond the liberties of 
j the Cinque ports, and it was no part of the 
warden’s busines.s to hold, for example, the 
I commission of gaol dehvery at Maidstone as 
I Pencester did in 1285. Moreover, among the 
I commissions recorded in the patent roUa as 
received by Pcuop'jter, there are included com- 
missions in Surrey and Suffolk as well as 
Kent and Sussex, Audin 1279 Pencester pre- 
sided at a court held in the Guildhall of Lon- 
don as the rosult of which three Christians and 
293 Jews were hanged and drawn asimder for 
clipping the king's coin (* Ann. Londin.’ in 
Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, Rolls 
Ser.i 88). In 1276 he had previously had to 
deal with the Jewish coin clippers, but had 
' enjoined to let them off on payment of a flue 
(P'eedera, i. 670). In 1284 Archbishop Peck- 
ham, in. granting him a license to try some 
pleas during Lent, dosenbes him as a justice 
I iPnoxiiAM, Letters, iii. 1077). 

I Among the important functions entrusted 
to Pencester as warden of the OLnqiie ports 
was the superintendence of the laying out of 
thesite and constructing the buildmgsof New 
Winohelsea, the port which Ed ward! ordered 
to be constructed something after the manner 
of the Aquitanian bsstides to replace Old Win- 
chelsea, which was swallowed up by the sea 
{Cal, Patent Solis, 1281-92, pp. 81, 226). 
He was appointed on 18 Oot. 1283, with two 
others, to this important post, and in 1280 
I was ordered to oulaige the town by laying 
out new lots for building and fixing rents 
fox them. He acted also as convener of the 
musters of the freeholders of Kent in Jane 
1287 {ib. p. 276). On 13 Oot. 1283 his ap- 
Xioiutment as constable and warden was re- 
newed, and tbe large salary of 300/. assigned 
for the maintenance of him and his followers 
(td. p, 83). After his death it was found 
' that this grant was in arrears, and his widow 
Margaret had some trouble in prosecuting 
her claim for it at the oxohaquer. He died 
at Easter 1299 {Cal. Clow Soils, 1313-18, 
p. 8), He was buried in tbe south chancel 
of Ponshurst church, under an altar-tomb 
which reprusonts him in armour redining on 
a ousliiou (IlABTun, i. 408). From this Foss 
infers that he was primarily a soldier rather 
than a judge, 

Btopiien became a considerable landowner 
in Kent. Besides Penshurst, he owned the 
adjacent manor of West Leigh, where he 
liberally endowed a free chapel. He also 
possessed the manors of OverhiU, Shepherd’s 
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■Well, and AUingtoniforwliich place he pro- 
cured a grant, of a weeMy market and fair in 
1380, and in 1281 had license to build and 
fortify a castle there (IIasiho, it. 120, 183, 
iy, 3 ; cf. for his other estates Cal. Inq. post 
mortem, i. 338), 

Stephen married twice. His first wife, 
whom he married not later than 1369, was 
Bohese of Baseyillo, the younger daughter 
and coheiress of Ilawise de 1 Base villo, a tenant- 
in-chiof of the crown (CVif. Gencalogicum, p. 
141 ; of. Ercerpta e Itot, Finvmn, ii. 610). 
Before 1283 Stephen had married a second 
wife, Margaret (^d. 1308P), said to have been 
the daughter of John do Burgh, the grand- 
son of the famous justiciar Hubert de Burgh 

i q. y.], and the widow of Robert do Orroby. 

t is pretty clear that Hasted is wrong in 
making Ori-eby Margaret’s second husband 
(Foss, Judges of England, iii. 138). Stephen 
loft two daughters, his coheiressoa. Of these 
Joan, the eldest (b. 1259), was the wife of 
Henry of Oobham of llundall in Shorn. The 
younger, Alice (/;. 1209), was the widow of 
John do Columbers (llaarni), i. 609, ti. 129, 
183, 673), 

[Bymor’s Pondera, Bocord od. vol. i. ; Hot. 
Rirl. Tol. 1. Oal. of Olosa and Patont Bulls; 
Cal. Inquisilioiuim post mortem; Pell liocords ; 
Sotulorum Originnlium Abbreviatio; Calon- 
darimii G-uiiralo^eum ; Bxcorptn e Hot. Pinium ; 
Pookhnm’s Lett orb. Ohron, of Edward I and Ed- 
wardll.bothiuBollbSor,; llaatcd'sKont; Foss’s 
Judges of England, 111 , 138-9 ; Foss's Biographin 
Juridira, p. oOO.] T. F. T. 

PBITOA (677 P-066), king of the Mer- 
cians, called Pantha by Nenniua, son of 
Wibba, or Pybba, with a'doscent traced from 
■Woden, came to the throne in 620, being 
then in his fiftieth year {A.-8. Ohron. an, 
626 j FtOB, IVio. an. 627). Until the end 
of the sixth century the Mercian xmoplo had 
no existence separate from other Anglian 
tribes, and tiic beginning of their rise may 
perhuxis be dated from the reign of Crida, pro- 
bably the father and iiredoooseor of Wibba, 
who is supposed to have been the first king, 
andwiiosu death is placed in 693 ( limit v 
OP IlmrTiNaDosr, ii, eo. 26, 27, 31). It seems 
probable that this Orida, or Groodn, was the 
same as Gearl, and that he was the father of 
Ooonburh, or4iiienbnrga,tIio wife of Kdwiuor 
ISadwin^q. y,], king of the Northumbrians, 
though Ilenry of llimtingdon makes Gearl 
Buccood Wibba, and thus reign to the pre- 
judice of Penda, ills kinsman (comp. ib. c. 27, 
followed 'by Q-Rmir, Maldng (f England, pp. 
206-6, witii Flok. "Wifi., Oetiealogies, and 
A.-S. Ohron. u.s.) 'Whatovov Orida may hayo 
accomplished, however, it is certain that the 
Mercians owed their rise from a mere tribe 


to a powerful people to tbeworiTMp^ 
who IS therefore described by Welsh S' 
tion as having separated their kingdom S 
the kingdom of the Northumbrmrffe 

Ntns, p. 6o), and whose vigour earned £ 
a popular epithet, translated by the lZ 
‘ ptrenuus.’ It is probable that the 
Sion of Eadwino helped him in his plans 
shaking oil the Northumbrian supremaw 
over his people, and establishing alS 
power south of the Humber, and that h 
fixed the character of his policy. He he" 
came the champion of heathenism awi-J 
Christianity, and used the strife of religions tn 
forward his political designs. Thenurieusof 
his power lay about the Trent; it extended 
Boutiiwards probably to Watling Street, wss 
on the west bounded indefinitely By theWelsh 
and was closed in on the south-west by the 
forcBt of Arden. It woe in this last direction 
tiliOiL lit! &U0I11S to I10.V0 niiid.6 Ilia fiTst ftttampt at 
extension. In 628 lie invaded thedomimon^ 
of jthe Wesj-Snxon kings Cynegils [q. v.j 


ond ills son Owicholm [q. v.] ' 

domestic feuds and by the lats invasion of 
I'ladwine of Nortlinrabria, the West-Saxony 
were unable to stand against him. Ho de- 
feated them at Oirenccstcr in the land of the 
Ilwicca.s, and there made a pence with them, 
by which it is jirobablo that all the Hnlccsn 
territory from the forest of Arden to the 
river Avon became part of the Mercian realm 
(Grbrit) ; and then, too, it may be thw 
Oenwnlh [q. y.h a son of Oynegih, married 
Penda’s sietor (SruniiB), Ilayinp thus vastly 
increased his power, ho daterinmed to strik- 
at Northumbria, and, not being strong enough 
to attack Eadwine 8ingle-handed,made alli- 
ance with Otedwalla (d. 034) [q.v.],lnngof 
Gwynedd, who Imd his own quarrel with 
I'laciwine to avengo. In 033 he and MsWeish 
ally invaded Nortiiuinbria, and on 12 Got. 
det'ealod and slew Eadwino at Heathfleld, 
probably ITatileld Ohase [see under Bnwisrj. 
llo docs not seem to have followed up this 
yiolory, leaving iiis ally to overrun Delta, 
and ho gave sheiler toEadfrith, one of Ead- 
wine’fl sons by his own kinswoman Coenhath 
(IlnDii, Uistoria Eoolesiastka, ii. 0 . 20). 

The great ness of Oswald [q. v.], kmg of 
Northumbriii, evidently curtaUod his power; 
ho probably in some way owned Oswald's 
supremacy {ib. ii. e, 6, iU. c. 6), and, in order 
to phuiee him, pierj tired himself by slayiagU'. 
gui'Mt Eadfritb, who might have laid claim 
to tlio Northumbrian kingship. About thb 
time ho was pressing on the East-AngleB, 
and is said, werliaps untruly (SiBBBg, to 
have caused the death of their kmg, Ea^ 
wahl (IlmniY ov IIuKriifODOir, ii. c, 3p, 
who was actually slain by a heathen warrior 
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named Riebert. This may have bean at 
Penda’s suggestion, especially as Eornwold’s 
death caused the lapse of East- Anglia into 
heathenism (Bbdb, u.s. ii. c. 16); but there 
is not sufficient authority for certainly ascrib- 
• jjie deed to him. He utterly routed the 
^t-Soxons, slew thmr kings Sigebert and 
EeBrio in battle, and reduced their land to 
dewndence, their next king, Anna, Si^bert's 
hrother, reigning as his under-king. Oswald 
must have seen with displeasure this exten- 
sion of Penda’s power, and was perhajis the 
frst to begin the war of 642. Penda defeated 
and slew mm on 6 Aug. in a battle at a 
nlace called Maserfelth by Bede, and by the 
continuator of Nennius Cocboy, and believed 
to he Oswestry in Shropshire [see under 
Oswam]" This defeat brought Northumbria 
very low, and it is possible that Penda may 
have caused the tet^orary division of the 
kingdom by forcing CSswy or Oswiu. [q. v.] 
to allow Oswin [q. v.] to reign in Doira 
(SitniBs). Soon after this Cenwalh, who 
had become king of tho West-Saxons, put 
away Penda’s sister and took another wife. 
Penda therefore -went to war with him, 
and in 043 drove him from his kingdom and 
forced him to take refuge at the court of 
,4nna. Nor did he cease from his hostility 
to Northumbria, which be laid waste far and 
-vide, penetrating at one timo as far as Bam- 
koiottgh. He was unable to take the city, 
and endeavoured to destroy it by fire. It 
was on this occasion that AidauTq. v.] ap- 
pealed to God against the ill that Feud a was 
doing, and the city was delivered. Some 
years later, after Aidan’s death, he again 
wasted Bemioin with fire and sword, burn- 
ing the village where the bishop had died, 
with its church, not for from Bamhorough 
(Bede, u.s. iii. cc. 16, 17). In 663 he made 
his eldest son, Peoda [q-v.], ealdorman or 
under-king of the Middle-Angles, and when 
Feada became a Christian and brought mis- 
sionaries into his kingdom, the old king, 
whose opposition to Ohiistianity wae ap- 
parently rather a matter of policy than of 
religious zeal, did not prevent them from 
preaching in his dominions ; for the people ho 
specially hated were Christians who were 
unfaithful to their profession, and he de- 
clared that they who thought scorn of oboy- 
iag their God were despicable wretches (*6. 
c, 21), Prohab^ in 664 Anna attempted to 
shake oil' the Mercian yoke, and was slain 
and his armyutterly defeated, so that scarcely 
one of his men was left (Hdnbt OPlluNTiNa- 
Dos, ii, c. 33). This war with the Enst- Angles 
probably caused a renewal of strife -with 
Northumbria, Oswy in vain tried to buy off 
Penda, who seems again to have formed an 


alliance with the Welsh. Penda again in- 
vaded his land, and, wearied with the ever- 
increasing demands of the enemy, Oswy at 
last dared to meet him in battle near the 
river Winwaed, and there defeated and slew 
him on 16 Nov. 666 [see under Oswy], 
Henry of Huntingdon, who preserves in the 
form of Latin hexameters some popular lines 
telling how, on the insurmctlon of Anna, 
Penda came upon East-Anglia like a wolf on 
the fold, also records a literm translation of an 
old verse saying that ‘ in the river Winwaed 
is avenged the slaughter of Anna, the 
slaughter of the kings Sigebert and Ecgric, 
the maughtor of the kings (Jswold andEdwin' 
(a. 0. S4). 

PendaB queen was Cynwise or Cyneswitha, 
by whom he had five sons — Feada (h. v.], 
Wulfhere [q. v.], riSthelred, Merewola [see 
under Si. Milbubo- and Si. Milbbbd], and 
Mercelm — snd two daughters, Cynehurh or 
Ciniburga, who married Alchfrithor Alchfrid 
[q.v.], son of Oswy; and Cyneswitha. Penda 
IS also credited with a daughter Wiliburh or 
Wilhurga,wifo of an undep-king named Pri- 
thewald, said to have been the father of St. 
Osyth fq. v.], besides a bastard son named 
Oawara. 

[Bede's Bcel. Hist. ; Plop. Wig. (both Engl. 
Hist.Soc.); A,-S. Chron,; Henry of Huntingdon; 
William of Malmeebury's Oesta Begum (all iiir 
Rolls Ser.) ; Green's Haking of England ; Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland, vol. i. ; Diet. Chr. Biogr. ml, iv., 
by Biihop Stubbs.] W. H. 

PENDAB.VES, JOHN (1622-1660), 
puritan controversialist, son of John Pen- 
darves of Orowan in Cornwall, was born nt 
Skewes in that parish in 1622. His father, 
though connected with the opulent family of 
Pendarves, was himself poor, and the youth 
was admitted a servitor of Exeter College, 
Oxford, on 1 1 Bee. 1637, when 3/, was paid for 
his benefit as ‘ pauper scholaris * to the Itev. 
Bohert Snow, the college chaplain, He ma- 
triculated on 6 Peb. 1637-8, on tho same 
day as his elder brother, Ilalph Pendarves, 
and, ‘ by the benefit of a good tutor, became 
a tolerable disputant.’ lie graduated B.A> 
on 3 March 1 641-2, and took his name off the 
college books on 14 July 1G42. Antony a 
Wood bitterly says that after this event he 
‘ sided with the rout, and, by a voluble tongue 
.having obtained the way of canting, went up 
and down (nnsent for), preachingin houses, 
barns, under trees, hedges, &c.’ Per a time 
he was the parish lecturer of Wantage in 
Berkshire, hut after several changes he be- 
came the anabaptist minister at Abmgdon, 
where he obtained ' a numerous multitude of 
disciples, made himself head of them, and de- 
fied all authority.' His love of disputation 
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prompted him to challenge bome clergjmea | 
of the estahlielied church to a public debate, ’ 
and at last Jasper Mnyne [q. v.J undertook to 
mcethim. The debate took place in the church 
ofWatlington, Oxfordshire, when there ‘were 
present innumerable people on each side.’ 
Pondarvos, says Wood, -was ‘ back’d with a 
great party of anabaptists and the scum of the 
people, who behaved themselves very rude and 
insolent,’ and the discussion ended, as is usual 
in such cases, without any deflnito result. 
The eighth article brought against Edward 
Pocock, when he was cited inT.066 to appear 
before the commissioners for ojectingignorant 
and Boandalous ministers, was that he had rc- 
ftisod to allow Pendarves to preach in hie 
pulpit at Ohildrey (Pocooic, 1810 edit. 
[). 1 69). He was a fifth-monarchy man, and 
ills love of disputation was inveterate. It 
is not necessary to accept the opinion of 
Wood that Pendarves worked for ‘ no_ other 
end hut to gain wealth and make himself 
iamous to pnstority.’ 

In 1066 Pendarves issued a veluino called 
‘ Arrowes against Babylon,’ in which he en- 
deavoured to lav hare the mystery of iniquity 
Iw attacking the churchee of Uonio and 
England, attempted to reform the aiiparel of 
the saints, and addressed ourlain queries to 
the qualcoi's, accusing thorn of eonccaling (lieir 
beliefs, and of contemning Christian pastors, 
yet preaching thninsolves. The lir-st part of 
this treatise was answered by the Hov. Wil- 
liam Ley of Wantogi), the Bov. John Tiokell, 
and the Rev. Christopher Fowler of St. 
Malay’s, Reading. The qiiaknrs were cham- 
pioned hy James Naylor and Denys Hollister. 
Tn the same year Pendarves joined four other 
dissenting ministers in preparing an address 
to their congregations, entitled 'Highs for 
Sion,’ and with Christopher Feako ho com- 
posed prefiioos for an aiioiiyranu.s pamplilot 
on ‘ The Prophets Malachy ond Isuiali pro- 
phocying.’ 

At till) bofriniiiiig of Septemhor 1(160 Pon- 
darvos died in Loudon, cliauging * Ills many 
quarrels hove for everlasting peace.’ After 
some hot debate the body, ‘ umbowull’d and 
wrap’d up in soar-cloth by the care of the 
brethren, ’'was carried by water to Abingdon 
in a chest like those for sugar, til’d up with 
sand and lodged at a grocer’s.’ It arrived 
there on Saturday, 27 Sept,, and throe days 
later was convoyed to a piece of ground ‘at 
the Townes West-end and in the Axostroet ’ 
which had been purchased as a burial-place 
for his oongm^ation. Crowds came from 
neighbouring villages, and spent the preced- 
ing and succeeding days in religious exercises ; 
but on 2 Oct. Moijor-general Bridges sent fifty 
horse soldiers from \Vallingford to dissolve 
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A sermon which Pendarves hod nrpnH^i 
‘in Petty France, London, the tenffl 
the sixth month anno 1660,’ was publid 
alter his deatli by John Oox. ^ 

[Boose’s Exeter College Commoners, a to- 
Wood’s Athonm Oxmi. (od. Bliss), iii 4195 ’ 
Woods R-isti. pt. ii. up. 3, 100 j Ws 
Oxou.j Bonseaud (Jourtnoy’s Bibl.Comeb.d 
444-6 : Brook s I’uritaus, hi, 266-7,1 

W. P. 0, 

PENDEREL, RICHARD (d. 1672) j-. 
of five brothers who were primarily instm 
incut al ill the escape of Charles H after 
the battle of Worcester in 1661, was the 
son (reputedly the oldest) of William Pen- 
dcrol and .loan his wife. He was born on 
tho Sliropsliira border of Staflbrdsbire with 
which county hie family had been con- 
nected as ourly, at nil events, as the time of 
Queen Eliniibuth. Ilis father was undei. 
steward of the ublnto of the old kniirhtlv 
family of the Gifllivds of Ohillington, and it 
was in that capacity that ho occupied Boe- 
robul House, which had been built by the 
Giirards about 1680, partly as a hunting 
lodge ond partly as an asylum for reeiMM 
priests. For tho latter purpose its situation 
in tho thickvbt part of tho forest of Brewood, 
and the luuneroiis secret chambers with 
which it was hnnoycombed, eminent fitted 
it. It has often hoen stated that Richard 
Penderel and his brothers were ‘poor 
peasants ’ and ‘ ignorant wood-cutters.’ As 
a matteir of fact thoy were substantial yeo- 
men, as their wills at Somerset llouss and 
other documents executed by them suffi- 
ciontly prove j and there were, moreover, 
relutionsliips, in what precise degree is im- 
ascurtained, bulwoen thorn and the GifTards 
as well as with Father William Ireland 
[q. v.] At tho time of tho battle of Wor- 
cester (3 Sept. 1661) Richard Penderel was 
tho tenant under a lease for lives (see his 
Will, Prerogative Court of Oanterhuiy, 
1072) ofllobbal (Iraiigo intlioparishofTong 
in tho county of Salop, while his brother 
William was tho tonant of Boscobel itself) 
oiul another brother Humphrey occupied 
tho picturesque hidf-tlmhorod house, called 
Whitoladios, adjoining the ruiiis of the 
Cistercian priory of that name lying about 
half a mile on the Shropsliiro side of Bos- 
cobel. Whilo spurring awrw from Wo^ 
coster field on tho night of 8 Sept. 1851, the 

king was advised by Jamas Stanley^ seventh 

earl of Derby [q, v.1, to entrust himself to 
tho care of the Pendorols, by whom he hsd, 
not long before, himself been concealed at 
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BoscobeL Tbo king and his party Teached 
Whiteladies in the dawn of the following 
morning. There he changed his clothes, 
and Eidiard Penderel concealed him for 
the rest of the day in the thickest part of 
Bo"flobel wood. At night the king com- , 
Dieted his disguise in Richard’s house of ' 
Hobbal Grange, and under his guidance | 
made an unsuccessful attempt to pass the | 
SsTern into "Wales. Returning to Boscohel, , 
he was concealed, sometimes m the Royal ' 
Oak and sometimes in the secret chambers j 
of Boscohel House, until Richard and Hum- r 
nhrey, with their brothers William, John, 
George, were ahle_ to conduct him on 
9 Sept, to ms next hiding-place at Moseley 
Court, near "Wolverhampton, the seat of Mr. i 
WhitgreavB [see Lakh, Jaitii], 
j^t the Restoration the faithful brothers 1 
■were not forgotten. They joined the pro- 
cession of royalists through the streets of 
London on 29 May 16d0. Charles loaded . 
them with benefits, made them, it is he- 1 
tiered, gentlemen of coat armour (but of 
this there is no record at the College of 
Arms), and commanded that they should 
attend at court once a year. Upon each j 
ofthebrotWsa pension, payable to them 
and their heirs ‘ for ever,^ was settled by | 
letters patent under the gi-eat seal, the. 
amount of Richard’s pension being 100/. ■ 

S er annum. "Wlien at court Richard Pen- 
erel, who had been presented by the king 
with a ling which is still possessed by the 
family, resided in the house of I'lenry 
Arondell in the Great Turnstile, Lincoln's 
Inn Pields (it was demolished in ItJSSj, 
There, in Pebruary 1071-S, he fell ill of a 
fever, and died on the 8th of that month. 
He was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Qiles-in-the-Pields, beneath an altar-tomb, 
still standing, which hears a eulogistic ' 
epitaph. The tomb was ' repaired and 
lieautifled ’ by order of George II in 1789. 
His will, made on the day of his death, de- | 
scribes him as of ‘ Hohbal Grange, Gentle - 1 
man,' and shows him to have been a man ^ 
of substance. Ho was survived by his wife ‘ 
Mary (her surname is unknown), who lived 
until 1689, and eight children, four sons 
and four daughters. William Penderel, his 
next brother, succeeded his father in the 
ocrapation of Boscohel House, and also re- 
emved a pension of 100/. per annum. He 
died in 1706, aged over eighty-four. Each 
of the five brothers left posterity. 

Richard Penderel di Boscobello (1679- 
1782), only son of Edmund Penderel, the 
son of Humj^ey of Wliiteladies, and Meut- 
nephew of ffiohord, liad Queen Catherine 
of Braganza for godmother, and served part 


of his novitiate in the Society of Jesus at 
the English College in Rome. He was re- 
leased from his rows, and became a secret 
agent of the exiled Stuarts. He was ex- 
empted by name, with the rest of his family, 
from the penal la-we against the catholics 
(Orders in Council of 17 Jan. 1678-9, 
26 July 1708, and 6 April 1716), a cir- 
cumstance which enabled him to conspire 
in England with comparative safety. He. 
appears to have lived chiefly in Italy, and 
was created by Charles Emmanuel III of 
Sardinia Marquis Penderel di Boscohel or 
di Boscobello, a title which still exists. 

There are several engraved portraits of 
Richard Penderel and his brother William. 
Zonst painted a portrait of Richard, whicli 
was formerly in ^e Jennens collection, and 
was engraved in mezzotint by Houston, 
The extant portraits of WiRiam aU represent 
him at the age of eighty-four (of. BbouIiBT, 
Catalogue). 

[The Boacobel Tracts, edited by J. Hughes, 
18S7 ; Poley’s Records of the Englieh Province 
of the Society of Jesus, passim ; Un Agent dos 
Stuarts (Richard Penderel di Boscobel) par 
Charles Ssbastisni, Paris, n.d.; LTutermidiaire 
desChareheurs el Ourieux, xxviii. 193 ; Wills in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury ; Records 
of the Pnvy Council ; family papers ; see also 
OAilI.08, WlLUIAM.] J. P. B. 

PENDERGRASS, SiB THOMAS (d. 
1709). [See Pbi5iidbe6,vst.] 

PENDLEBURY, HENRY (1620-1695), 
dissenting divine, bom at Jowkin in the 
parish of Bury, Lancashire, on 0 May 1626, 
was son of Henry Pendlebury of Bury. The 
Pendloburys were a family long settled at 
WestIIougliton(soeEAHWAKBR,ioc(r/fi'/eoH- 
mgs, ii. 6.S2, 7-10). Erom Bury grammar 
school Henry passed to Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, on 1 May 164.', where he became a 
s'lzar, and graduated B.A. on 26 April 1648, 
Anally proceeding M. A. Taking holy orders, 
ha was made minister at Ashworth, near Mid- 
dleton, in ] 648. In the followmg J anuary he 
preadhed before the Bury classis, and was ap- 
proved. In the Commonwealth church sur- 
vey of 1660 he is noted as ‘ lately minister 
at Ashworth, but hath ceased to oifleiate for 
want of maintenance ’ (Dane, and Cheshire 
Record Soc. Publ, i. 26), 

Before July 1660 he had contracted 'a 
clandestine and irregular marriage’ with 
Sarah Smith, But, after inquiry into the 
matter, the classis was satisfied (September 
1660), and ordered him to be ordained at 
Tui'ton, on 28 Oct, 1660, to Hor-wich chapel 
in Dean parish (ib. i, 82). Towards the end 
of the year (16 Oct. 1651, aocording to Ohorl- 
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ton’s memoir, infra) he removed to Holcome 
1 ‘hapel in ]3ury parish, -with the assent of the 
classis (IlTOinn, IJfe of Oliver Ileuwood-, 
FiBirwioK, Vicars of Rochdale, Ohotham 
Soc. i. 101), He was Rested &om Ilolcome 
in 1662, hut found occasional opportunilios of 
preaching. 

On the Declaration of Indulgence in 1672, 
Pendlebury returned to Holcome^ where^ a 
teiworary place of worship was built for him 
in Bass Lane (Fibhwiok, Riet. of Roclidale, 
p, 262 j NiGHTiHOAtn, Lane, None, ii. 167). 
He also oiheiated at llochdale (cf. Nioimif- 
GAliE, iii. 241 n.) ; but his ministrations were 
mainly devoted to Ilolcome. lie died on 
18 June 1006 in his seventieth year, and was 
buried in Bury church. In 1865 his bones 
were removed to a common receptacle on the 
occasion of the building of the new parish 
church. Newcoine notes his death in his 
‘ Autobiography ’ (p. 308) with the words ‘ a 
great loss.’ His will was proved at Chester 
in 1605. His widow, his second wife, Jane 
Wolslonholme, died near Turtou in Lanca- 
shire on 18 Nov. 1713 (Northowram Regis- 
ter). Dis son Williom Pendlebury, M.iL, 
was for many years minister of Mill Hill 
Chapel, Leeds (see llnrwoon. Diaries, iv. 
,319 1 Booicnn, Mist, (f Birch Chapel, p. 86 , 
Chetham Soc.) 

Pendlebury was one of the most learned 
nonconformists of his day. Most of his 
works were published posthumously. The 
titles are: 1. ‘A plain Representation of 
tho Transubstantiation as it is rocoived in tlic 
Chm'ch of Romo, by a Country Divine, 
London, 1687, sm. 4to, up. 08. There is n 
questionable tradition that the work ‘ was 
con'icd by a friend of his privately to Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, who caused it to be printed, 
he so much oppro ved of it ’ (OaIiAmy , Account, 
p, 400), but Tillotson was not archbishop till 
1691. 2. ‘ Invisible Realities : t.he Real Chris- 
tian’s greatest Ooncornmont, in several Ji.o. 
six'] sermons on 2 Cor. iv. 18,’ London, 1696, 
dedicated to Hugh, lord ‘Willoughby of Ikir- 
hom, by John Ohorlton, with brief memoir 
of tho author by Ohorlton j reprinted at Bury, 
in 1816, with ‘ Tho Book Opened.’ 3. ‘ The 
Book Opened, being [the substance of] several 
Discourses on Rev. xx. 14,' London, 1606; 
reprinted Bury, 1816, with No. 2. 4. ‘The 
Barren Fig Tree, or a practical Bxpositionof 
tho Parable, Luke xiii. 6-9,’ London, 1700 ; 
Rochdale, 1700 ; Leeds, 1703. 6 . ‘ Sermons 
by Henry Pendlebury of Rochdale,’ with pre- 
face and dedication by Ohorlton and Cunnmg^ 
ham of Manchester; 2nd edit, Manchester, 
1711. 0, ' Snorifloium missnlioura inystarium 
iniquit at is, or a treatise concerning the Sacri- 
fice of tho Mass ’ (never before printed), Lon- 


uoii, X, UO. oevenu sermons preoched at tli» 
Bolton lecture were reprinted in Slate’s 
lect Noncomormist Remains’ (pp. 34 ^^ 

[Authoritiesquoted; Fishmck’slanc Lit*,! 

pp 411-12; BcUcs's Bolton BihliS^! » 
Halleys Lane. Nonconformity, p. 372 . t}.' 
Bailey in Mnnoheater Omirdian, • Local w.., 
and ftnories,’ 4 Jiin. and 28 April 1374 . 
by W. Howitson in tho Bury Times 
July 189S; Lane, and Ohesh. Eecoid 

(Chetham Soc.); Hoywood’s whole Worksi isn 

441; Oliver lloywood’s Diaries; NoitW.!' 
Register; Culamy’s Oontianatioa and W 
of None. Mom.; Thoresby's Ducatns LeodS 
App.p. 122 ; Ramos MBS. i. 281 (Ch<ithaiSl,ibrT 
Nowcomos Autobiogr, (Chetham 8oe)- Tier.’ 
burn’s l^lodictory Addmss.Bury, 1874; Minnfes 
of the Bnry Clasns (MS. in tho writer’s nw. 
session) ; information kindly sent hy J pIji. 
master of Christ’s Colloge ; The Batey Demonise’ 
pp. 86, 73 ; .Tolly s Vindiciitioii of the Surey De^ 
moniac, pp. 40, 62 ; Long’s Life of Matthew 
Henry, p. 67; Thorosby’s Oorresp. i. 339, 404' 
Zaohary G roy’s Examin. of Noel, ly. 428 ; Jonee's 
Popish Tracts, pp. 367, 468 ; Notitk CestrieiBi. 
11 . 26, 41-2, 108 (Chothiim Soc.); Nolee aeil 
Quorios, 8t]i ser. viii. 446.] W. A 8 


PENDLEBURY, JAMES (d. 1768f) 
colonel and last master-gunner of Ew s isn't' 
first appears as comptroller of the flrstnenne- 
nenttrain of artillery on 1 May 1608. Heem- 
barked for Holland m 1702 ns comptroUerof 
the train tbon sent out, wliicb consisted of 
thirty-four pieces, with two compaaieeof pin- 
ners, one of pioneers, and one of pontoonere. 
The stair included a colonel, a lieuteiunt- 
colonol, a major, a conmtroller, a paymaster, 
adjutant, &c. In 1706 he was appointed 
chief firc-mastor ; in 1708 second colonel and 
comptroller in Holland; in November 1709 
master-gunner of England ; in the following 
month colonel of royal arlillei'y in the Low 
Countries. lie was second colonel and 
comptroller in Flanders in 1711, and in 
17 11) li 0 was placed on half-pay of 11. 12a 8i 
a day. The date of his death is not quite 
certain. He was the last officer who bore 
the title of masler-gimuor of England, wMch 
goes back to tho lime of Henry VlII. 

[Pvocooclings of tho Royal Artillery IniititntioD, 
xix. 23.T ; Diiiican's History of tho Royal iidh 
loi'y, i. 63 ; Kano's List of Offioors of the Royal 
Artillery, p. 101, where the name la given as 
John Piiidlobnry.] £. M. L. 


PENDLETON, FREDERICK HENRY 
SNOW (1816-1888), divine, bornon ISSept. 
1818, was educated at the universjty of 
Uliont and at St. A idan’s College, Birken- 
head. After being ordained in the diocese 
of "Winchester, he served as curate of St 
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tfaititi’s Guernsey, from December 1840 to siou of Mary be confirmed Laurence Saun- 
Tjujg 1861 , and as senior curate of St. Helier, ders[q,Vjl in his protestont opinions, and 
Tersey fr®® August 1851 to Juty 186fi- lie boasted ofbis awn determination to maintain 
was consular cbimlain to the British resi- them. But he soon saw reason to change, 
dents at Monte Video from G May 1854 to and became a zealous Bomanint. He re- 
"1 Deo. 1868. During his residence there ceivedmanyprefermentsiu 1664 as a reword 
150 notiyes of the Vaudois, impelled by the for his conversion ; he was collated to the pre- 
goarcity of employment in Piedinont, left bende of Eeculverland, St. Paul’s (11 April), 
their native country and landed in Monte Ulveton, Lichfield (16 June), and received 
Video. They were followed in 1868 by about the living of Todenham, Gloucestershire, and 
a hundred more, when the whole party settled St.Martm Outwich, London i,14Feb. 1664- 
(t Plotida, about sisly miles from the city. 1666). About the same time he became 
Jesuit opposition having arisen, the Yaudois chaplain to Bonner, and took a prominent 
settlers, under Pendleton’s personal direc- port in disputations with protestants who 
tion removed to another locality known as were brought before the bishop j among 
tbs !l^sario Oriental, where his influence those with whom he argued were Thomas 
obtiunad for them a church and a school- Mountain [q. vj, John Bradford (1610 P- 
room. In 1867 a visitation of yellow fever 1666) [q.v.}, and Bartholomew Green [q.v.l 
swept over Monte Video, and Pendleton’s The substance of these disoussions is printed 
sernces during the crisis ware acknowledged inFoxe’s 'Actes and Monuments.’ Pendle- 
bv the Frauen government, which granted ton won some fame as a preacher. On one 
Mm a gold medal. A similar recognition occasion, while preaching at St. Paul’s Cross, 
followed Mm from the Italian government, on 10 June 1654, and malting some severe 
F^om 1863 to 31 Dec. 1868 he was chaplain strictures on the protestants, he was shot at. 
to the British residents at Florence. In 1862 He resigned the vicarage of St. Martin 
and again in 1867 ho revisited the Walden- Outwich on 1 April 1656, when ho was ad- 
siim colony at Kosorio Oriental. He resided mitted to the living of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
at the Casa Fumi, Porta Homana, Florenoe, brook. He diedin September 1557, repenting, 
until 1876, when he removed to Sydenham, according to Foxe, his ^pish errors, and 
Kant. Thera he served as curate of St. ' being brouj^t with all Poul’s choir ' to be 
Bartholomew’s Ohuroh till 1879. He was burieaatSt.Stephen’s,Walbrook,on31 Sept, 
thencurateof Ampthill,Badford8hire,fortwo (Stbtpb, Seal. Mem. in. ii. 18). Pendleton 
yesrSiBudflnally became rector of St. Samp- is author of two of the homiUeB published 
ron's, Guerubey, in 1882. He died at St. by Bonner in 1566, respectively entitled 
Sampson's rectory, Guernsey, on 18 Sept. ‘ Of the Church what it is ’ and ‘ Of the 
1888 He wrote ‘ Lettres PaBtorales ’ in Anthoritie of the Ohnrch.’ He is described 


1861, and published various sermons in Hng'- 
M ondFrench between 1862 and 1808. 

[Times, 19 Sept. 1888, p. 4; Guardian, 
19 Sept. 1888, p. 1386 ; Foreign Office List, 
1887, p. 164,] O. 0. B. 

PINDLETOH, HENRY (A 1667), 
Roman catholic controversialist, is said to 
have been born at Manchester, and to have 
come of a Lancashire family, a statement due 
perhaps to the identityof ms name with two 
Lancashire villages. He entered Brasenose 
College, Oxford, about 1638, graduating B.A. 
on 16 Nov. 1642, M.A. on 18 Oct. 1644, 
and D.D, on 18 July 1553. During the 
le^ of Henry VIII he mode himself famous 
by preaching against Luthoranism, but on 
the accession or Edward VI he adopted pro- 
testont views, and was one of the first 
itinerant preachers appointed by the Earl of 
Derby ' to preach the doctrines of the Re- 
formation in the imoront and popish parts 
of the countiy’ (DixoH, Hist. Chwoh of 
England, iii. 176). In 1663 he become vicar 
of Blymhill, Stanbrdehiie. After the acces- 

tOL. XVI. 


08 'an able man, handsome and athletic, 
poBseseed of a fine clear voice, of ready 
speech and powerful utterance ; his preach- 
ing was in popularity and influence second 
only to that of Bradford’ (Ha ilex, Lan- 
caaMre, i, 68). 

CWood'e Athanie Oxon. i. 325, 371 ; Strypa'a 
Eccl, Horn. in. i. 213, ii. 2, 18 ; Foxe's Actes and 
Mon. vi, 628-30, vii. 184-B, viii. 686 ; Bonner’s 
Homilies, 1656, 8vo ; Tajmeris BibL Brit.-Hib. 
p. 686 ! Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 682, ii. 431 ; Naw- 
coazb’sB^ertoriiim, i. 204; Dodd's ChurohHist. 
i. 611 ; Harwood’s Dichflold, p. 239 ; Bymer’s 
Foedera, xv. 346 ; Sutton’s Lancashire Authors, 
91; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ie00-1714;Xjansd. 
S. 981, f. 7; Simms’s Bibl. Stafibrdiensis ; 
Dixon’s Chur^ Hist, passim; Halley’s Lanca- 
shire Furitanism; Hollingwoitb'sMaiiaunisnsis, 
ed. 1889, pp. 66-6.] A. F. P. 

PENDRAGON, OTHER, father of King 
Arthur. [See undw Abthtie.] 

PENGELLY, Sm THOMAS (1676- 
1730), chief boron of the exchequer, descended 
from a west of England family, was son of 

8 n 
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Thomas Pengelly, by his wife Baohel, the statute law, and that the prisonerhad"^ — ^ 
oldostdaufihtoroiLioutonant-oolonolJeramy illegal and arbitrary manner exten^'^i* 
Baines. He was probably bom at his father’s power and authority of the lord chan ii 
house ‘ next door to the 2 Twins in Mooro- and of the court of chancery beyondrt ' 
fields,’ and was baptised in Mooriiclds on lawful and just bounds. ^ 

16 May 1676. Ilis father was an opulent PengeUy’s reputation as a counsel 
J.ondon merchant, who traded to Smyrna, excelled by none in hk generation U* 
Aleppo, and the Indies os early as 1842, and spolce simply yet convincingly, and as d 
possessed considerable property at the east- lumself no pains in mastering his briefs ff** 
end, Finchley, and at Oheshiml in Hertford- often placed hie services gratuitously at ft 
shire. At his house at Ohurchgate, Oheshunt, disposal of poor suitors. On 16 Oct. 

he provided a retreat for the ex-Proteotor he was appointed lord chief boron of the 

Bichard Cromwell on his return to England chequer, in succession to Sir Geoffirev 6d 
in 1683. After his host’s death, Eiohard bert [q. ^ Besides sitting at the GufidhaU 
Cromwell, under the dieguisod names of 'Mr. and at 'Wostmiuster, he presided at amav 
Clarke’ and ' I’he Gentleman,’ coni imiod to provincial ansizos. The qualities that had 
reside at Cheshunt with Pengclly’a widow characterised his career at ths bar distia- 
and son, and he died there on 12 July 1712, gnished his conduct on ths bench, 
in the younger Pongelly’a arms. The in- judges more signally commanded public 
timacy between Bichard Cromwoll and tlie confidence. Bimiard Ste(fie. who reseated a 
Pengelly family lad to the fabrication of a judgment which derived him of the hcenoe 
scurrilous and lying report that the younger for Drury Lane Theatre, found no mote 
jPengelly was Bicliard’s natural son. powerful means of attacking him than hv 

Thomas in youth closely applied himself mubbling upon hie surname— ‘Aa “Pan 
to study, and showed mnoh aptitude for tneWalBliwordforhpad,“Guelt"iatheDutch 
classics. In December 1692 he was od- for money, which, taken with the English 
mitled into the Inner Temple i was called to syUablo “Ly,” signittosone who turns his 
the bar in November 1700, and in 1710 was hood to lio for money.’ 
made a bencher of the inn. His iiraotioo In 1730, while presiding at the Lent 
gi’aw rapidly, lie was for many years conn- assizes at Taunton, Pengelly -was attacked 
sel to Charles Seymour, ‘ the Proud ’ duke of by gaol fovor, to which he succumbed, st 
Somerset, and to Sarah, duchess of Marl- Blandfurd in Dorset, on 14 April, He 
borough. In 1706-6 ho was one of the was buried in the Inner Temple vault, in 
coimsel retained by Biohard Cromwoll in the the Tomplo Church, on 20 April. Afew years 
suit instituted against his daughters to ob- before his death ho built the housswhichhu 
tain possession of ITuvsloy Manor, in which long been known as ‘ Pengelly ’ at Cheshimt, 
he had a life interest unuor the will of his Hertfordshire, on the site of the old maa- 
Bon Oliver. Pengelly obtained a decision in sion-houso which had belonged to tofether. 
bis client’s favour. He was created sorjoant- He was unmarried, 
at-law on 12 May 1710, woe knighted on By his will, which was written by hie own 
1 May 1719, and on 24 Juno of the siune hand, and dated 16 March 1727, and by two 
year, on the death of Sir Thomas Powis, was codicils, he directed 2,800L to be aphed to 
appointed king’s yirimo soi^oant. In January the discharge of poor prisoners for debt 
and February 1722 as king’s soij cant, with lyinginlhogaolsofthotownsinwhickhehad 
the other law oilicers of the crown, ho had prosided as ju%e on tho western circuit or 
the conduct of tho indictment of Ohrietophor in London. JIo bequeathed to his sole cm- 
Layer [q. v.J and others before tlio committee cuter, John Webb, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
of tbe House of Commons on a charge of the whole of his estates in Hampshire and 
high treason. Ilurtlbrdsliiro, os wMl as his personal pio- 

He was elected member of parliament for porty, including his books and mannsermta 
Oookermouth in Cum borlaiid,chic(ly through lie left bequests to the Duoboss of Mm 
the ini crest of tbe Duke of Somerset and the borough and to the Duke of Somerset, His 
Marguis of Wharton, ill 1717 and in 1722. In portrait, in his robes os lord chief baron, 
Mayl726 ho was one of tho managors of tho lliroo-quarler length, pointed by G.Worsdale, 
impeachment of the Earl of Macoli'sfield [boo is now in the possession of Mr. F. E. Webh 
PAEiciro, Thomas, 1066 P-17821 ond on tho of 118 Maida Vale, London, the present ifr 
tenth day of tho earl’s trial roplu'd to all tho prosentative of his hair. A second portrait, 
legal points raised for the defence. Pongolly also in his olfiolal robes, was printed by the 
argued that tho sale of Ihe luorativo offices same artist j it was engraved By Foher. A 
of tho court of chancery — ^Iho chief ollonce largo mass of his papers— his corre^ondents 
with which the earl wos charged —violated included the chief public men of bis time-- 
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Tretire, 




na niesented to the British Museum by the 
Uflv. John Webb, M.A., F.S.A., rector of 
about 1860. Some of his legal 
rols. vii.-ix.) are also m the Brilhh 
jiiusenm (Addit. MSS. 1977S-6). Two 
volumes of hia ‘Legal Common Blaee Book’ 
were presented to the library of the Inner 
Temple by the Bev. Prebendary T. W. Webb, 
A., of Hardwick. A large number of his 
books and manuscripts are now preserved at 
Odstock, Netley Abbey» Hampshire. 

rSistorieal Account of Gaol Paver, by P. C. 
Webb, M.D , P.B.O.P., 18fi7i Luttrell’s Eolation 
of State Affairs; Gent. Mag. 1761 p. 230; Foss’s 
Judges; Life of Sir Thomas Pengelly by ‘Phila^ 
lethes ’ (Edmund Cm'U), 1 733, 8to ; Brit. Mus. 
,lfldit. MS. 6727 : Pengelly papers and manu- 
asrints in the possession of the writer.] 

-W. V. W. 


PBNaBLLY, WILLIAM (1812-1891), 
geologist, was born at Bast Looo in Corn- 
ell, on IS Jan. 1812, his father, lUchard 
FeugeUy, being the captain of a coasting 
vessel; lus mother, whose maiden name was 
Sarah Front, was a relative of Samuel Prout 
fQ.v.), the artist. The hoy remained at the 
village school till the age of twelve, when 
for a time he joined his father’s vessel ; but 
on evei-incre^ng tliirst for knowledge de- 
termined him to educate himself and to 
earn his bread by teaching. About 1830 he 
lemoved to Torquay, where ho opened a 
echool on the system of Pestalozzi, and soon 
became active in eveiy oirort to improve the 
general state of education in that part of 
Poland j os, for instance, in the foundation 
of the Mechouice’ Institute (1837), of the 
Torquay Natural History Society (1 844), and 
of the Devonshire Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Literature, Science, and Art 
(1862). Of the first he was ever a willing 
helper; of tho second, honorary secretary 
from 1861 to 1890 ; of the third, president in 
1867-8. 

After giving up his school he continued 
to work for e&cation as a private tutor in 
mathematics and geology at Torquay, and as 
a public lecturer in various parts of the 
hingdom. One of his pupils, afterwards his 
constant friend and frequent helper, was 
Miss (alter Baroness) Burdott-Oontts, and 
among them he reckoned on unusual number 
of persons of high rank, including members 
of more than one royal house. Pengelly was 
twice married first, about 1837, to Mary 
Ann Mudge, by whom he had three children ; 
secondly, in 1868, to Lydia Spriggs, who, 
with two daughters, survived him. 

The geology of Devonshire was Pengelly’a 

S '^al study, and his fine collection of 
was presented byMissBurdett-Ooutls 


to the museum of the university of Oxfort 1 ; 
but in process of time he paid especial atten- 
tion to the question of man’s early history, 
and tho antiquity of the race. He wrote 
many papers on scientific subjects, of which 
lists are given in the ‘Bibliotheca Comubien- 
sis ’ and the Boy al Society’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers,’ the latter enumerating 112. 
The more important of them appeared m the 
publications of the Boyal Society, the Geo- 
logical Society of London, and the British 
Association. But Pengelly’sreputation rests 
eapeciaUj- on three arduous tasks of scientific 
exploration undertaken in Devonshire : the 
examination of the plant-lieoring deposit at 
Bovey Tracey, that oi the Brixham Cave, and 
that of Kent’s Hole at Torquay. By the first, 
undertaken in port of 18G0 and the follow- 
ing year at the expense of Miss Burdett- 
Coutts, lai'ge collections of fossil plants were 
secured ; these were afterwards examined by 
Professor Heer who referred them to the 
earlier part of the miocene period, but at 
the present lime they are more generaUy as- 
signed to the middle eocene. The explora- 
tion of the Brixham Cave was begun in 1858, 
under the auspices of the Boyal and the 
Geological Societies of London. This proved 
man to bo contemporary with several large 
extinct animals, and the work in Kent’s 
Hole at Torquay furnished additional evi- 
dence, with many new end imjportant parti- 
culars. The latter place had been partially 
investigated by the Bev. J. MaoEnery, the 
results of whose work had been received 
with general incredulity, and by Pengelly 
himsett, with some local assistance, in 1846 ; 
bat at the meeting of tho British Association 
at Bath in 18G4 a committee was ajppoiuted 
to aid him in a syslematio exploration. Tho 
work was begun ou 28 March 1866, and con- 
tinued till 19 June 1880, under Peugelly's 
close personal enperinlendence. The various 
deposits covering the fioor of the cavern were 
systematically excavated, an immense number 
of hones of animals was obtained, including 
those of tke mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
cave-bear, cave-hon, and (most intereslingof 
all) the extinct ‘sobre-toothed tiger’ (Mach^ 
rodus latidma). With these were found in- 
struments of bone and stone (palaeolithic) and 
other proofs of the antiquity of the hiunan 
race. Uwing to Pengelly’s smgular industry 
and unwearied devotion the work was exe- 
cuted in tho most exact and thorough manner, 
so as to place the rcsiUts beyond the possi- 
bility of Buspioion. 

Pengelly became E.G.S. in 1860, and re. 
ceived the Lyell medal of the Geological So- 
ciety in 1886 ; in 1803 lie was dcctod F.B.S. ; 
and he was president of the geological section 

8b2 
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at the British Associatiou xnoeting in 1877, man Street (of. Arohmohgia. 1. 88 sn.l H 
and of the anthroxiologicol department in was returned to hoth the Short sm Lon* 
1883. Among other tokens of good-will he parliaments in 16 tO as memher for the oitf 
was presontod with a testimonial of about On 11 Deo. 1640 ho presented a petition to 
sis: hundred pounds in 1874, and with his the commons from fifteen thonsond citizens 
port roit in oils by A. S. Uopo in 1882 as on against the innovations of Archbishop Laud, 
acknowledgment of his services as secretary i’euing ton’s influence in the city was invalu- 
oft he Torquay Natural nisLory Society. Tlio iiblc to parliament, on tlie outWalc of hos^ 
portrait is now in the society’s museum. A tilities, m raising loans and supplies for the 
smaller portrait by the same artist, together army. It is said that he impoverished him. 
with a bust in plaster, is in the possession seK in the cause. On 21 Nov. 1040 he oa' 
of Pongelly’s family. After some mouths of noimcod in_ the house that his constituents 
declining health, he died at his residence, hart subscribed 21,0001, They afterwards 
Lamorna, Torquay, on 10 hlavch 1894, and undertook to raise 60,0001. ; but on 23 Jan, 
was buried in the cemetery of that town. 1640-1 Penington informed the commons 
As a memorial, a hall, built by subscription, that, in consequence of the restoration oi 
was added to the museum ol the natural Godfrey Goodman [q. v.] to his see, they had 
history society. decided to lend notuing. Olorendon says that 

Poupclly was a man of good presence, with he informed parliament at the begmningof 
a fino forehead and a benevolent expression March ‘ that the money the house stood in 
of fnoo. lie WI 16 a remarkably lucid and at- need of, or a greater sum, was ready to he 
tractive lecturer and speaker, while his fund pnid_ to whomsoever they would appoint to 
of anecdote. Bonne of humour, and ready wit receive it’ {BebelUon, ed. Macray, lii, 92 j, 
made him one of the most genial oompauions. During the short recess talren by ppiliament 
[Obituary notieos in tho Geological Magazine m September and Ootobor 1641, Penington 
and in Notural Science (both May 1S04), tho sat on a committee ol both bouses, which met 

Quarterly Journal of tbo Geological Socioty, May twice a week. 

1896, and private information!] T. 0 . B. On lo Aug. 1642, after the royalist loij 

mayor, Sir Richard Onrnoy [q. v.J, had been 
PENINGTON. [See also PmsnnNOTON-.] expelled by parliamont from his ofhee, Peu- 

ington was clioson to succeed him, and the 
PBNfNGTON, or PENNINGTON, Sjb commons gnvo him special pemiission toie- 
X8AAUflB87F-100()), lord mayor of Loudon, main a member of thoii house (ChmiReai’ 
bom inLoiidon about 1687, was oldeat eon of Jmirmh, ii. 723). Olarondon says he for- 
Robert Peninglon (d. 18 April 1628), a mer- bore to sit after his uloction, Oharlsslnarer 
chant of London, by hie first wife, JudiUi, acknowlodgod tho logolity of the appoinfc- 
daugh ter of Isaac Shotterden of London, lie ment (llA.]?iit, Hist, ofBngl. ii. 40^; and in 
was grandson of "William Penington, born at January 1643 ho domandod that Penhigton 
llunham, Essex, and buried at St. Bonet’s, and throe others should bo delivered into 
Griicuclnirc^ Street, London, oull Not. 16^. oustody as persona notoriously guilty of 
Admiral Sir John Penington [q. v.], whose schism and high treason, Penington andhis 
finaneial and domestic auairB Isaac helped frionds published ‘ Tho Deelamtion ondVin- 
to direct, was his second cousin, 'rhofainily dication of Isaac Poningl(iu,uowLoi'dMajot 
invariably spelt thoir surname with 0 single n of tho Oitie of London, of Col. Ven, Capt, 
in the first syllable. _ Mainwaring, and Mr. Powke ... in answer 

Isaac received a good_ education, and sue- to sundry scandalous Pamphlets, wherein 
ooededtohis fatiiersbiisiuoss as afialimongor, they are charged to bo the maiue incendiaries 
as well as to his estates in Norfolk and Suf- of I'hosi' pre'iont troubles in tho City of Lon- 
folk, He was elected an alderman of London doii,’ 4to, London, Peb. 11, 1643-8. The 
29 Jan, 1638, and was discharged 28 Oct. next year Penington was again elected lord 
1657. lie was on ardent puritan. At tho mayor. Ho was colonel of the 2nd or white 
church at Oholfont St. Peter, Buoldugham- regnnent of the forces of the city of London 
shire, where he purchased an estate before (JEarl, M8, 986). During his mayoralty 
1636, he refused to comply with the injunc- Penington showed his puritanic fervour hy 
tion for bowing at the name of Jesus, and ieauing a iiroolamation, dated 19 June 1C43, 
complaint was made to Archbishop Laud docrooing that milk be sold in the city on 
ifial. State Papers, Dom. 1636-1636, p. 666). Sundays only before tlio hours of ejgkt in 
In 1688 Penington was chosen high sheriff summer and nine in winter (BroaeisideinBrit. 
ofLondon(z6.16S8-9jp.69). Ilishousewasin Mns. 060, f. 7 [22]). 

Wood Street, Oheapside, and ho was a promi- On Saturday, 26 Nov. 1 042, he ieened, m 
nsut member of St. Sipphon’a Ohurdi, Oolo- his olliclal capacity, a proclnmalion oideruig 
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the collection of 30,000/. by Tuesday. The 
ministers were directed to stir up tbeir 
parisbioners, the churobwai-dens to maie 
flie collection on Sunday after service, and 
to brui<' reports of their procedure to a com- 
mittee of the lords and commons sittin^t 
the Guildhall on the ensuing Monday (T^e 
Biseo^ty of a Great emd WiekedCompiraeie, 

. . . leliercunto is added an Order by the 
lord Mayor for the Saysing <if 30,000 It in 
the City of london,’ &o., 28 Nov. 1642). 
This action a^ain evoked threats from the 
king, and Penmgton's Mends published 'An 
Humble Bemonstrauce ’ in his vindication, 
14 Jan. 1642-3. 

In Aprill643 ‘ ATrveDeolaration and Just 
Oommendotion of.. .Penington ... in odvano- 
inff and promoting theBulwarkes and Forti- 
fications about the City and Subuibs, with a 
Vmdication of his honour from all the Ma- 
licious Aspersions of Malimonts,’ was pnh- 
Ikhed by W. S., 4to, Loudon (King's Pam- 
pifc#s,E.99[27]). Tn Augustl64:3(Ciarcndon 
says on a Sunday) Penington suuiuioned a 
municipal council to &ame a petition to the 
commons against the lords’ propositions for 
peace and accommodation. 

Among his friends wore John MUtou and 
John Goodwin [ci. v.], whose church he at- 
tended. In 1642 Peniuclon had been ap- 
pointed lieutenant of the Tower, and held the 
post until dppi'ived hy the eelf-denymg ordi- 
nance in 1645. In this capacity he conducted 
Archbishop Laud to the scolMd on 10 Jon, 
1846 (of. Ootiimona' Journals, i\.700). Pening- 
ton was appointed a memhor of bhe com- 
mission for the trial of the king, but he did 
not attend tho eittings tiU Saturday, 20 Jan. 
He was present on the first three days of the 
following week, and again on the day that the 
death-warrant was signed, but he declined 
to append his signature. lie woe, howevor, 
afterwards appointed ono of f he committee to 
confer with ^usteoafor tho sale of tho king’s 
gooda 

On 1 1 Feb. 1018 Pcuiuglon was appointed 
one of the council of state, and roappointed 
for the following year on IS Feb. 1648, and 
Dgtdn on 16 Feb. 1650. On 6 Deo. 1661 he 
took the oath of secrecy at tho council at 
'Whitehall. He was on the committees for 
foreign afliiirs, Iho admiralty, and other pur- 
poses; and woe one of tho most regular 
attendants at Ihr council. He occupied 
lodgmgs in 'Whitohall. JTis services to tho 
Commonwealth were rewarded by grants of 
lands inHorfolkaud]BnckiughamsbiTe,houses 
and tenements in the city (some of which 
weie purchased on the sMo of bishop's 
lands, and were granted at the JRestoralion 
to George Morley [q. v.], bishop of 'Worooster) 


(Lords' Journals, x. 640; Oomtions' Journals, 
V. 161). He had already been granted 3,000/. 
on 6 May 1647 for satisfaction of his losses 
and damages Qiords’ Journals, ix. 177, 178). 

Soon oiler 6 June 1649, he was knighted 
by the speaker of the commons, on the lecom- 
mendation of the house (MEroiii'E, Book of 
Knights, p. 204). A eatire entitled ‘ Hos- 
anna, or a Song of Thanksgiving sung hy the 
Children of Zion,’ London, 1049, purported 
to include a speech WPenington at the diunei 
given at Grocers’ IMl to the speaker, lieu- 
tenant-general, and otkera, on 7 June 1649. 

About 1656 Penmgton suffered a com- 
plete reverse of fortune. He was prosecuted 
for debt, having borrowed money to pay to 
pwliament for the maintenance of the army. 
On 26 May and 13 July 1C56 he appealed to 
the Protector ; his petition was read before 
the council, and proceedings weie stayed ( Ca/, 
State Papers, Lorn. 1G66-6, pm 172, 179,235, 
244). At the Bestoration Penington was 
attainted of (reason with the other icgicides. 
He was committed to the custody of the 
sergeant-at-arms on 15 June 1G60, and was 
brought up for trial at the Old lluiley on 
10 Oct. On the 10th he ple.aded ‘ not g uilty,’ 
protesting his ‘ ignorance of what he did.’ 
The jury convicted him, and he was com- 
mitted a prisoner to the Tower, where, after 
rather more than a year’s imprisonment, he 
died on 17 Dee. 166(1. An omer was issued 
for the dehvery of his body to his friends 
The place of hie burial is not known. 

Penington married, first, on 7 Fuh. 1614-16, 
Abigail, daughter of John AUeu of London, 
by whom he had six children, viz. : lsBac[q.v.’ 
the qualcer ; Arthur, who became a Bomou 
cathcnic priest, and was living in 1676; 
Williom (1622-1689), a merchant of London, 
who also became a quaker and follower oi 
Jolui Parrot [q. v.]; and threo daughters: 
Abigail (married about November 1041), 
Bridget, and JuditJi. Letters from Isaac 
Penington the younger to his sister Judith 
imply that she also became a quaker. Peii- 
ington married, secondly, Mary, daughter of 
Matthew Young. A portrait of him, as lord 
mayor, wearing the chain and badge of ofilce, 
is prefixed to ‘A True Declaration and Com- 
mendation of Alderman Penington for Pro- 
moting the Fortification of the City,’ 1643, 
4to (Bbouuix, Cat, of Portraits, p. 128). 
The same is given in Thane’s 'Britiw Auto- 
graphy.’ 

Penington was a sturdy and austere pun- 
tan. When he expressed violent disapproval 
of his son Isaac’s joining the quakers,the sou 
retorted that his father’s religion was formal 
and inveuled, the result of fear lest wrath 
should overtake Mm. 
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[Autlioritifs quoloil; l^'oiilor’b Porminglonianii, 
p. 86; WoIjIj’h Poiius and l’onin;^toiib, jip. 1-3, 
H-OO; Slow’s Sni'voy, id. Sti-ypo, ii. bfe. v. pp. 
1 ‘13, 1 ii ; Sl/onf'Iiton'sEci-Iesiusliral IJ iftl . of Eng- 
land, i. 103, lUl), 116 ; (JuTdinra's Pall of I he Mon- 
archy ol Charles 1, ii. 26, 90, and liisl. nf the 
Civil War, i. 14; llnnhury's ITisl. Mum. rol.Umg 
toltidopendonts,ii. 141, iii. 391 « , 393; Clcmoiit 
Wiilkor’s llist. of ludflpendcncy, p. 170. pt. li. 
pp. 103, 113 ; Nalson’s Trail of King CJuirli'a, 
1 . 2, 17, 26, 37 ; JSoblo’s Kcgieulos, pp. 120-0 ; 
Claronrlon’s Kubollion, ed. Mucray, hk. hi. par. 
()K, 02, iv. 12, 182, V. 441 «. vi. 143, 191, 203, 
201, 216, 226, 228, vii. 170, 202 ; Ludlow’h Me- 
moirs, iii. 40; 0.il. State Pupors, 162.6-02; 
Onlon.d.ir of Cninni. for Oorapomuliiif', pp. 2, 61, 
366, 806, 2060; Uist. M.SS Coimn. 7lh Rop. 
pp. 88,162, 156; Vernoy I'lipcrs (Camden Boo.), 
p. 24 ; Smytli'h Ohituiiry (Camden .Sec.), p. 66 ; 
Whileleeke's Weiuorialb, ]ip. 30, 00, 71, 143,246, 
381,414; Lipbcinuho'H ifibt. of lliu-ks, iii. 240; 
IIuBled'b Kent, ii. 8.11 ; Ulumoliohl's NorMk, i. 
169, Hiipiu's Ilisl. of England, :iii. ed. 1730, 
pp. 61, 687; llmiiiloy’s CiiU of Ports', iilb,l). 128; 
Coliliolt’s Stale Trials, iv. 1000, 1078, 1080, 
1093, KIOl, 1090, 1121, v. 904, 999, 1196, 1190, 
1199, 1221,1222; Boeords of Jluckiiighanisliiro, 
vol. vii. No. 2, pp, no, 112; fiont M.ig. 1821, 
pt.i. p, 68.1; 'Ih.iiie’s Hrilibli Aulngviiphy, ii. 37 
(and pert r.iil); lJubli, nil's Ilihl. of Now Isnglaml, 
publibliod bythoJM.i'iS. ifisUSuo Uml sor,vols.T. 
and vi. 340; Ihissnn’s Ci/o of Millmi; EorbUir’s 
Arrest of iho b'lvo Muinbei’s, pp. 121, 166, 167. 
174) 309, 340; Kueoi'ds nf St. Slepbon’s, Colemiui 
Street; Oonimons' .Tourimls, vi. 101; liemom- 
br.iucia, pp. 60 200; Niilsun’s Onllcotlons, ii. 

773, 770 ; Jsuul’s Works, iii. 246, iv. 10. 32, 114, 
420; Sharpe’s Londnnaiid the Kingdom, ii. 100, 
173, 302; Addil,MS,l'2490,f.202 ; Tanner MS. 
in tile ilodlciun, Ibiv. 40, l3.xxix. 26,] C. E. S. 

PENTNGTOIT or rEKNIFGTOK, 
[SAACl.lhn 3 roungi‘t'( 1 6 1 (1-107 0),iiiml lui and 
gualcor, lii'irn in I iOiidon in 1010, was oldusl son 
of Alderman Sir Ihiiiic IVniiiglon (1587 P- 
1001) fq. V.], ]iy lii« lirfil. wiAi, Abigail, dangli- 
ter of John AUon of Loudon, imirohaut. lie 
niatrieulatcd ns a fellow eonimoiiur at Oallio- 
rino Hall, Oainbridgo, on 1 Aiiril 1037 (IIaji- 
Vinr, Almmi Can/ubr. 1 801, p. 8), lint did not 
follow any profohsion. P’roin early year.) ho 
was ti’oulilod by religious doubts, and do- 
Bcribod his poqiluxity in ‘ A Hriof Account 
of my Soul’s Trnvol towards the Holy 
Land,^ and ‘ A Truo nud Faillifiil Itelatiou in 
Brief coucurning Mysolf, in roferoiico to my 
Spiritual Travails and tho Lord’s dealiu;^ 
witli mo.’ Tlio Ini ter was writi on long nflSr 
(1C May 1 007) in Aylesbury gaol ( WorJea, 3rd 
edit. p. xlii), A work pubiislted by Pening- 
lon. in 101!) is entitled ‘Tlio Oreut and Sole 
Tvoublor of tho Times represent ed in a Mupp 
ofMiflorie: oraQlimiiaoof tho lIosrtofMan, 
wbioliiB tho Poniitam from whence all Misery 


flows and the source into which it runs Wt 
drawn with a dark Pencil, by a dark Htarl 
in tho midbt of Darkness.’ Between^ 

and 1658 Penninglonpublishedelevenwotb 

all of n religions nature. Buthemadedmuiff 
tho period an excursion into political oontni 

versy, and advocated a representative demo! 
cnioy ill n pamphlet called ‘The Pundamea 
lal Uight, Safety, and Liberty of the Peoale 
(wliicli is radically m themselves, derivativdv 
in 1 he I’nrlianient, their Substitutes orfiepro. 
Boiital ivos) hriofly asserted,’ London, 1651 
For a short time Pennington joWd the 
independents, hut while still unsettled made 
the acqunintanee of Lady Springett, whom 
ho mai-riod at St. Margaret’s, Westminster 
on I S May 1064. Born about 1626, she was 
the only oliild and heiress of Sir J ohnPioude of 
tioodnoBlono Court, Kent, by his second wife 
Anno, dauglilor of EdwMd Fagge,of Ewdl’ 
IWorsham, Kent. Both her poienta died 
in 1028, nud she passed her youth in the 

house of Sir Edward Partridge, the hushand 
of her mother’s sister. In January 1642 she 
married Partridge’s nojihew, ’William Sprin- 
got I , who was knighted, nud she was M a 
widow in 1644, with a posthumous ohfld, 
Quliulma Afuria. Asa girl she had shomi 
strong puritan iirodilections, which were 
shared by Springett, hut since his death she 
had m'own unset tied in her faith, and ‘wentin 
forthog:ny world.’ ‘I gave up muchtoboa 
companion lohim,’sho writes, mhorautohio- 
griy ihy, of her marriage with Penington, 
'They lived Bomeliuios in London, some- 
times at Dalehet, or at Oavorsham Lodge, 
near llcadiiig, and made the acquaintance of 
Thomas Curtis of Eoading,aud other ^aWs, 
and read quukor writings. In 1666 Pening- 
(ou atloncTed a ipiikor meeting at Sending, 
and on Wliit-Biuidny 1067 he heard George 
Fox proaiih at tho largo gonerol meeting at 
the lioiise of John Crook [q. v.], near Luton 
in Bedfordshire, Rliorlly after, Penington 
nud his wife jpuhliely joined the sect wuch, 
ho siiys, ‘his uudersltuidiug and reason 
had formerly oouuU'd contomptiblc,’ ‘His 
station,’ says William Penn [q. v.], who 
married Culielma Springett, Penington’s 
stopdaug'htor, ‘ was the most considerahle of 
any that liad dosed with this way.’ Pen- 
iiigton’e father was indignant, and wrote 
harshly to his son, hut the latter was immoy- 
ahle (pevomhin JlimseMSS.) 

Ju 1 058 Penington and his wife settled at 
tlio Grange, Ohalfont St. Peter, Buelring- 
hnmehire, which his father mve him on He 
marriage. An influential body of qnsters 
worshipped in their house until the meet- 
ing'-houso of Jordans, in the next parish of 
UhaHbnt St. Giles (still in perfect prosetvor 
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tion'i^ns built in 1088, after the death of 
both 'Psoing ton and Lis wife, and partly with 
money left Penington for the pur- 

pose on land which tliey had purchased in 
1871* Thomas Ellwood [q. v.] and his father, 
n’ho came from Oiowell, Oxfordshire, to Tiait 
them soon after they arrived at Ohalfont, 
were astonished to find them both ^bed in 
sober quakor attire. ‘The dinner, ^Ellwood 
says in his ‘ Autohiography,’ ‘waaveryhand- 
some, and lacked nothing birt the want of 
miith.' According to Pepys, who met Mrs. 
Penington in 1665, she was not always grave j 
thetoist enjoyed ‘ most excellent witty dis- 
course with this very fine witty lady, and one 
of the best I ever heard speak, and indifforeut 
hindaome’ {Biary, iii. 104, 121). Ellwood 
soon brcame a quaker hims^, and on inmate 
of the Peningtons’ house. For seven years 
he was tutor to their children. 

li the end of 1680 and beginning of 1661 
Penington was a prisoner in Aylesbury gaol, 
along with neoi'ly seventy other quokera, for 
refcmg to Us the oaths of slloginnce to the 
goremment. They were confined in a de- 
cayed building behind the gaol, once a mall- 
house, ‘but not fit for a dog-house,’ says Ell- 
wood. Many like experiences followed his 
release. In 1664 he spent seventeen weeks 
m gaol, and between 1665 and 1667 three 
periods— the first of a month, another of 
nearly a year, and the third of a year and a 
half. The second and third terms he owed to 
theinalipiityofthe£arlofBridgwater,whom 
hshad offended by not taking off bis liat in 
his ntesenoe, and by not calling Um ‘ My 
Lori’ He was rdeasod by the intervention 
of the Earl of Ancram. From Aylesbury gaol 
he wrote in 1666 and 1667 letters ' to Friends 
in and about tho Two Glialfonts.’ Soon ofter- 
watdsha was renmved t o the Mng’a bench bar, 
London, and, ‘with the wonder of the court 
that a man could he so long imprisoned for 
nothing,’ was relenned in 1668. 

Meanwhile the Grange was confiscated 
with other propoi'ty of Penington's father, 
and a suit in chancory deprived Mrs. Foning- 
ton of one of her estates because she and 
her husband would not take on oath to verify 
their cl^s. But Mrs. Penington, who woe 
im admirable manager of her own and her 
hasband’s possessions, soon purchased and 
lebnilt (1069-73) a small residence, ’Wood- 
side, near Amershom. In 1670-1 Penington 
wasdetamed in prison for twenty-one months 
oaths plea of refusing the oath of uUe^ionoo, 
He was released by tho proclamation of 
Charles II in 1671. 

In 1675 Thomas Iliaka, an anah^ist, 
published in his ‘ Dialogue 'between a Chrie- 
fiaa and a Quaker’ cortain misquotations 


from Penington’s and other.'i’ writings. Pen- 
ingtou rmlled to Hioks in ‘The Flesh and 
Blood of Ohriet . . . With aBrief Account con- 
cerning the People called Quakers,’ 1076. 

The long imprisonments and exposure to 
prison damps and fare had undermined Pen- 
ington’s always weak constitution, and in 
1673 he went to Aetiop, Northam^nshlre, 
to drink its medicinal springs. JEe wrote 
while there, on 16 Aug. 1678, an address 
‘To those pmsons that iink of the waters 
at Aatrqp Wells,’ and a short piece, ‘The 
EverloBting Gospel,’ &c., 1678, addressed to 
papists. On his return through Oxford he 
wrote ‘To the Scholars that disturb Iriends 
in their Meetings at Oxford,’ 23 Sept. 1678. 
In the following year he and his wins visited 
her property in fi!ent. He preached at Can- 
terbury, and went on to Qoodnestone Oonrt. 
On the day fixed for his return he feU iU, 
and died, after a week’s iUness, on 8 Oct. 
1679. He was buried in tike ^ound at Jor- 
dans, Ohalfont St, Giles, acquired in 1671. 
Letters of administration were taken out by 
his wife on 1 Deo. 1680. 

Mrs. Penington died while on a visit to 
her daughter at Warminghurst, Sussex, on 
18 Sept. 1682, end was buried beside her 
second husband. Sho left legacies to her son- 
in-law Penn, and to Ellwood money for build- 
ing the meeting-house of Jordans at Chal- 
font. She wrote, in 1680, ‘ Some Account 
of the Exercises of Mary Penington from 
her Childhood,’ with a letter to her grand- 
son, Springett Penn, ‘to be given him when 
he sh^ be of an age to understand it,’ an 
account of her husband’s imprisonments in 
Beading and Aylesbury gaols, and a defence 
of herself for not shoring them. Tho two last 
pieces were published ^ her son John in hie 
'Complaint against Wiliam Eogets,’ Lon- 
don, 1681. 

Penington had by his wife four sons and 
a daughter Maiy {d. 1726), wife of Daniel 
Wherley of London. Two sons, John and 
Edward, are noticed below. Isaac, the 
second son, was drowned at sea as a lad in 
1070. The third son, WiHinrn (1666-1703), 
was a druggist in London. 

Penington was a man of transparent 
modesty and gentleness, yet with much in- 
teUectual power. His early despondency 

avo place to a cheerfulness which raised the 

roopmg spirits of many a fellow-prisoner. 
An epistle from prison to his children, dated 
10 May 1687, gives beautiful expression to 
parental affection. Hie writings cffe subtle 
and profound, free from invective or contro- 
versial heat, mainly in the form of question 
aud answer. Not without mysticism, they 
ore yet eminently practical, and powerfully 
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helped to build up the now oliurcb, of the 
qui^oi's. Like Lroorge Fox, Ponington does 
not wholly denounce the use of tlie_ ‘ carnal 
sword,’ but maintains that whore it is ‘borne 
upiightly ’ against foreign invasion or to sup- 

? res8 violence, its ‘ use will be honourable ’ 
Works, 3rd edit. n. 188 j see also ‘ Address 
to the Army,’ tb. i. 330). 

Besides the works already noticed, Feniug~ 
1 on published (all in London) boobs, broad- 
sides, and pam^lets, of which the chief, after 
he joined the quakers, are (with abbreviated 
titles) : 1. * The Way of Lite and Death made 
manifust; ’ a portion is by Edward Burrongh 
and George Fox, 4to, 1668; translated into 
Dutch in 1061, reprinted 4to, Botterdam, 
1676. 2. ‘ 'The Scatlei'ed Sheep sought after,’ 
4Lo, 1060, 1066. 3. ‘The Jew Outward: being 
a Glasse for the Professors of this Age,’ 4to, 
1060. 4. ‘To the Parliament, the Army, 
end oil the Wel-affectod in the Nation, who 
have been faithful to the Good Old Cause, ’ 
4to, 1069. 6. ‘A Question propounded to 
the Eulers, Teachers, and People of the Na- 
tion of England,’ 4to, 1069. 6. ‘ An Evatni- 
uation of tho Grounds or Causes whioh are 
said to induce the Court of Boston in New- 
Eugland to make that Order or Law of 
Baiusluuuul upon Pain of Death against the 
Quakers,’ &o. 4 to, 1060. 7. ‘ Some Oonsidora- 
tions propoiuided to the Jewes, that tkoy 
may hour and consider,’ &c,, 4to, no placo 
or date; translated into Gorman, entitled 
‘ Einige Anmci'ckungeu vorgoetellet on die 
Judon,’ &c., 4to, n.d. 8. ‘ Some few Querios 
proposed to tho Oavalior%’4to, n.d. 9. ‘ Some 
Queries concorning tho Work of God in tho 
World.’ 4to, 1060; rwrinlod the sumo year. 
10. ‘ An Answer to that Common Objection 
toQualiors that thoycoudomn all but them- 
solvos,' 4to, 1600. 11. ‘ The Great Question 
enncoruiiig the Lawfulnc:<s or Unlawfulness 
of Swearing under tho Gospel,’ 4to, 1661. 
13. ‘ Somewhat spoken to a weighty Question 
coiiourning the Magistrates I’rotooUon of tlio 
lunocoiit . . . Also a Brief Account of wluit 
1 iu) Pooplu called Quakers desire, in reforenco 
to Civil tSoyemment,’ 4to, 1661 ; reprinted os 
‘'riie Doctrine of tho People callocl (jutdierB 
in rehit inn to bearing Arms and Fighting,’ 
&c., edited by Jostmh Besao [q. v.], 8vo, 1740 
(Salop, 8vo, 1766). IS. ‘ Ooiicerning Per- 
secution,’ 4to, 1661, 14. ‘ Conoerning tho 
Worship of the Living God,’ &o., 4to, no 
place or dole. 16. ‘Observations on some 
Passages of Ludowiok hluggleton ... in 
that Book of his stiled “ Tho Neck of the 
Quakers Broken,"' 4to, 1668. 16. ‘ Some 

Thing relating to Beligion proposed to the 
Oonsidoration of tho Eoyol Society,’ 4to, 
1668. 17. ‘'To the Jews Natural, and to 


the Jews Spirituol; wlh a fewWnrf.? 
Englmd, my Native Country,’ sm. 

18. ‘ Some Sensible Weigfty Queries f.' 
cernmg some Things very sweet and 
sary to be experienced intlioTrulv-ChSl 
state,’ sm. 8vo, 1677. 19. 'The 
lasting Gospel of Our Lord Jesus OW 
and the Blessed Effects thereof Testified 
by experience. With a few words to Ers 
land, my Native Country,’ 4to. 1678, £ 
works, with some posthumous paners 
collected in 1081, fol. FonTtesn testim^fe 
by his friends, lus wife, and son Johnweie 
included. Two or three omitted pieces wen. 
given in the second edition, 2 yok. 4to 
J761. A third edition appeared in 4 yob’ 
8vo, 1784, and a fourth at NewYork,4yijla' 
1801-8, _ Some of Ponmg ton's Istters in- 

cluded iu tho last edition, had been already 
issued Boparal ely by J olm Kendall [q.y 
don, 1796, and again by John BarclayfLon- 
don, 1828 ; 3rd edit. 1844. ‘ Exhacts’ from 
Ponington’s writings have been fiinquently 
puhlished in England and America. ‘ Sakii 
tions’ were rnsnod i n ‘ Barclay’s Sedeot Series,' 
vol. iv., Loudon, 1 837. A manusoiLpt oS- 
leotiou of Ills ‘ Works,' in 4 vols, tolin, m.iia 
by his okli'st son, John Penington, is pre- 
served at Dovouahire House, Bishopsmte 
Street, and contains many nnpubliM 
letters and addrussos. 

Isaac’s oldest son, .ToiurPninHaiov (1655- 
1710), woe hornin 1666 in London, and went 
with his brothers, after ELLwood oensed to 
bo their tutor, to the quaker boarding-school 
at Waltbam Abbey, kept by Olamoplim 
Taylor [q. v.] As ho grew up he was mueh 
in his fatner's society. From 1676 to 1679 
lie corresponded in Latin with WilliamSend 
[q. v.l, the qiiiikor historian of Amsterdam 
{TheOtuirterly Maffoame , . ./or. ..thSoaeiy 
of J<'r{ends, 1832, pp. 1 17-10), OnhkmotheES 
deatli iu 1682 he iiiheritod her house at Ame^ 
sham and lior property in Kent. He on- 
giiged in the controversy with George Keith 

i l 630 P-1 71 6) [q, v.l, and was summoned hy 
leith to Tumors’ Ilall, London, on 11 Jime 
1606, when afnmous disiuite took place with 
tlio quakers. lie died unmarried on 8 May 
1710, and wns buried in Jordons burial- 
ground, Ohnlfonl St. Peter, Besides copying 
out all his father’s works and issuing tracts 
(1696-7) against Koitk, Penington wrote a 
‘ Complaint ’ (1 081 ) in reply to ‘ The Chris- 
tian Quaker’ of William Itogers [q. v.],who 
had attacked both his father and mother; 
and when Eogors defended his position m 
a ‘ Sixth part of the Christian Quate,’ &a 
(London, 1681), Penington retorted in' _Ei- 
coptions against Will. Eogers’s Cavuls, 
London, Ito, 1080. 
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Tliefourthson,Ej)WArj)PiiinifflTnN(l()67- gave evidcuce, liowaver, that Ealegh had 
emigrated to PoimeylvaniaiaKovem- ‘proposed the taking of the Mexico fleet if 
w 7608 , and married at Burlington, New the mine failed’ (GrAEDiirDB,iii, 147). Ear 
Jersey, Sarah, daughter of logh, lyriting from St. Kitts on 21 March 

Samuel Jennings, formerly of OoleshiE, l6l7-18, described him as ‘ one of the suffi- 
Buclringham 8 hire,theaovernorof New Jei'sey cionteat gentlemen for the sea that England 
mul a prominfflt quidter. Through the in- hath’ (InwAKOs, ii/e of Salegh, ii. 36d). 
flnence of WiUiam Penn, the husband of Ilia imprisonment does not seem to have been 
his step-sister, Penington was appointed in long, end during the latter months of 1618 
1700 ^6 second aurveyor-general of the pro- and through 1619 he was applying to the 
vince of Pennsylvania, lie died in Phda- East India Company for em]jlflyment,witha 
fldpbia on 11 Nov. 1711, leaving one eon, recommendation, from the Duke of Bueking- 
Isaac, from whom Ihe Penin^one of Phila- ham (Cai State Papen, East Inies). Eis 
delphia are descended. His writings all applicarions were unsuccessful, and m 1020 
attack Geot^ KeUfli (of. AnBlEios, Cythp. he wae in the service of the erown as captain 
Aoiffkan Biog.) of the Zouch Phoenix, in the expedition 

[Works, passim; Mrs. Webb’s Psnns and against ^giers under Sir Eobei't ManseH 
p lng famt, 1867: j. Guicey Bevau’s Life of [q'T.j In Deeember 1621 he was appomted 
IsaaoToBington, 1781; Smith's Catalogua, ii. to command theVicti^,in whioh, in the 
337-61; Penmgton’s Letters, published by John following May, he carried Count Gondomor 
hsrdayiLoadim, 1828 , Sewel'e Biet. of thelUse, to Spain. In 1625 he was in command of 



(Jiut8rs,ii. 139-47; Ellwood’s Autobiogr.ipby, 
lAttora ofMvFrionde, 1841, pp. 101, 258, 397 ; 
Edt/s Parly Days of the Society of Friends, 
1310; Hpscomb's Biat. of Buekiughamahiie, in. 
240, iv. 587; Eoatoi'a Peuningtonm; ]'’ox'a 
loumol, ed 1768, pp 282, 119, 822; Ch<ilinois'6 
Biogi Biot. xsiv. 282-S ; Sumuiras’s Memories 
of Jordans and the Chalfonls, 1898, pa«eim; 
Gibbs's Woithios of BuokingliHUishirs, p. 318; 
Registers and manuscripts at llevouslure nouse.] 
0. P. S. 

PE[IINGm3N,SinJOIlN(1608P-1048), 
admiral, second ooiisin of Sir Isaac Peuing- 
toa or Pennington (1687 P-1661) F q. v.], woa 
tk son of Hobart Penington oi Hunham 
ia Essex, described as a tanner. He is said 
tohavB been baptised atllenham on 30 Jan. 
1888; but the ciroonuitauccs of his later 
cueei, and the fact that he is uumontioned 
durmg the war with Spain or for twelve years 
aftei Its close, suggest that he woe born at a 
later date. It ie possible that he and his half- 
brother, also John, born in 1681, havo bean 
confused t wether (Eostub, Prniingtimiam), 
His name mat appears an oaptain of liie own 
ship, the Star, and vicu-admiral under Sir 
WnltBr Eaiwh [q.v,] in the voyage to the 
Ocmoco k 1617. He remained wi& Ealegh 
at_ the mouth of the river; but putting into 
linsale, on the way home, the ship was seined 
by order of the lord deputy, and in London 
he himself was throwu into prison. In a 
petition to the council he stated that he had 
lost 2 , 000 i, his wholflprQparty,kthovoyaga; 
now his mp was taken Irom him ; not 
having heen at St. Thomas’s, he could give 
no inionuation as to what had been done 
(Cal. State Papera, Dom. July 1618). Tlo 


agreed to place at the disposal of the Kkg 
of Prance &r eighteen months, ‘against 
whomsoever except the King of Great Bri- 
t^.’ Buckingham had probably persuaded 
himself that this meant against the Genoese 
or Spaniards, and was sorely mortified when 
he found that the Mug of Etance meant to 
use them against the rebellious Huguenots 
ofEocholle. TbesbipswerereadyonllApril; 
but when the owners and caplaks undei> 
stood that they were to be called on to serve 
against the Ekench protestants, they showed 
very clearly that they would not do so, and 
Sir Perdinondo Gorges [q.v.], the vice-sd- 
miral of the fleet, abeented himself till com- 
pelled to appear by threats of imprisonment. 
On 8 hlay renkgton, as admiral of the fleet, 
woa ordi^ to cross tho Channel and de- 
liver the ships ; but with hie orders he re- 
ceived on explanatory letter, directing him 
not to meddio with the civil war in Prance, 
or to take part k any attack on the protes- 
1 ante. But at Dieppe he was plakly told by 
the Ptonch that he was to be empbyed 
against EocbcUe; the two orders were 
directly contrary, and he was probably glad 
to escape from the embarraesment by posi- 
tively refusing to take on board tlie ships a 
largo number of Prenob soldiers, whioh 
would hove been equivalent to givin^p the 
commend of the squadron. While thelfr such 
were arguing the pokt with him, or writme 
to England to get Ibnkgton’a orders alloted, 
IPenington discovered that he could not keep 
the {^ps Ijnng there k an open roadstead, 
and retuinM to Portsmouth, After a delay 
of more than two months, during which he 
received many perplexing and contradiotory 


in 
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inslTiictions, alVairs took a more peaceful ap- 
p(>iii‘iiuou ae far us tlie Huguenots were con- 
coruod, and on 28 July ke received a formal 
order to deliver up the Vanguard and the 
other ships to the French, and at the same 
time a private note of the lung’s curtain 
knowledge that peace was made with the 
Jluguenoia, and tlmt war would he declared 
aijainst Spain. On S Aug. ho ari-lved at 
1 lieppo ; on the 5th he handed over the Van- 
guard to tho French, mid the other ships — 
except that of Gorges — a day or two later; 
hut the men refused to servo, and wore sent 
home. On tho impeachment of Bucking- 
ham, in tho following year, it was stated 
that Pouinglon, by firing on these other sliips, 
had eompelled (hem to aiii'rondor ; but of 
this thoru is no conleiiiporary uvideuco, and 
tho fact is improhahlo (GfiA.NViLLU PUNS’, 
Ji/eo/ P«iB, i. .'ll 5). _ 

On 3 J loo. Jdifii P(‘nington, then admiral 
of a s(madron in the Downs, was ordered to 
seism ifrouoh ships. Tho detormiinvl ion of 
I iiichelieu to make Franco a maritiuie power 
was hold to bo an insult to tho supvouiacy 
of Unghindi and on tho 24 th Pouington was 
directed to go lo [lawe, whuro <‘iglit ships 
wliioli tho Frenoli king liad lal,oly honglit 
I'lnm the Dutch wore lying. Theao ho was, 
if possiblt', to provoke into ih-in^i' at him, but 
in any oiiao to jiiolr a (piavrelwith them, and 
so lo take, sink, or Imrii thorn. Pouington put 
to soil propavod to obey, but, aftor looking 
into Havre aud finding no ships tbuve, ho 
I’otumedto l''ahnouth, and wrote ( o Bucking- 
ham com])laining that ho had bcon sont out 
at the bad time of tho your, with only three 
weeks' provisions on board, his ships in bad 
order, badly supplied tind badly iimnnod, ‘so 
that if wo eome to any servioo, it is almost 
inqi.osbiblo wo can come otf with honour or 
safuty.’ In the following spring ho put to 
sea uiidor inoi'u iiivourablo uircuiiiHtnne.os, 
and captured and sont in some twenty 
I'koiich ships at. ono time, and swept tho sou 
from Calais to Bordeaux. The prizes were 
sold, tho sailors and soldiors, avUo had been 
on the vorgo of mutiny, were paid, and 
France, it was said, would iirovido tho 
men us for her own ruin. In 1031 Poniiig- 
( on, with his llag in the Convortino, was ad- 
miral ' for Ihu guard of the Narrow Hcae,’ 
Ho was employed on the same service 
through tho summer of 1033 and of 1634, 
wiih his flag in tho Unicorn, on board which 
ship ho was knighted by tho king on 14 April. 
In 1085, in tho Swiflsuro, ho was rear-ad- 
miral of the tloet under tho Earl of Lindsey, 
Kir AVilliaiu Moneon [g.v.l being the vice- 
admiral ; and on Lindsey and Monson leaving 
the Heel in October, Penington rerauinod in 


command of the winter guaTd7a&7~ irso 

p. 2). In tho following yeava he was stifi 
on the same siirvioe, and m September mS 
was lying in the Downs with a strong 
dinn, whon the Spanish fleet for dS' 
with a large body ot troops on boarT^ 
driven in by tho Dutch fleet under the cT 
maud of timup which also camein^d 
anchored m tho Downs. Penington inaisN 
that tho two onomies should rasDect tl 
neutrality of the roadstead ; hut he lad « 
very insiilFicieut force, and the orders le nZ 

coivod from tho king were confused and coii. 
troflictory. Oquendo, the Spanish admual 
and Jkomp had both, m fact, appealed to 
King Charles, who, hni-dlypressadformoneT 
by reaeoii of the Scottish war, hoped to 
make some advantage out of one m tie 

other, hut was imnblo to decide which would 
-lay the bettor; and before he could male up 
lie mmd, Ti-omp, probably on a hint from 
Richoheu, took the matter into big own 
hands, and on 1 1 Oct., having been joined 
by laiwD roinforcpmoiitB from ITnllnTwi 
tiickea tho Sjianish fleet, drove many of their 
ships on shore, pursued those that fled, and 
captured or sank tho greater part. “ 




ton, meantimo, was powerless; he had no 
instructions to take part with either, and 
wiiB dieinolinod to risk the total lose of his 
fleet by dofondiug the Spaniards. It mar, 
indeed, bo doubted if his Host would haw 
obeyed him hod ho alt ompted to do so, for 
tho popular opinion was that the Spanish 
fleot was there on tho invitation of CWlea, 
and that tho troops it carried were to be 
landed to help in crushing Bnclish liberties. 
For tho dolivoranoo from Ihis&noieddMget 
tho nation was grateful to the Dutch ; but 
that Peniuglou had had no hand in it, and 
had appoiired rather as a supporter of the 
Spaniards, was iirohably remembered ag^t 
bun whon, in July 1612, the parliament, 
af'ti'r vainly prntostuig against the king'sap- 
pointmont of Penington as lord high odmi- 
rnl, ordered the Earl of Warwick to tale 
command of tho floot and not to allow 
I’uningtnn on board. The hesitation in the 
floot wlion W arwiok assumed the command 


was merely nominal, and, with Penington's 
rojootion, tho navy declared itseF on the 
aide of the parliament. That the piipulor 
fooling miatrnslod Penington was eyident 
Olarondon says that ‘ he was a very honest 
gentleman, and of unshaken faithfiilness and 
integrity to llio king; ’ and though the loifls 
‘protended that they had many tiling to 
olijool against him, the greatest was that ba 
had oonvi'yed the Lord Dighy oyer «(i, 
though they well know that wr that he had 
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tlie king’s warrant,’ {Hist, of tlte Rebellion, 
« But in fact the objection was 

V. ovr-u; 


was buried in the house of the Austin friars 
there {He Script. Avgust. 341). 

His extant works are his editions of the 
writingsof DunsSootuBjTiz.: 1. ‘Quodlibetn,’ 
yenioe, 1474. 2. ‘ Qussstiones super secundo 
lihro Sententiarmn,’ Venice (P),1474. 3. ‘ Super 
duodecem. libros Metaphysice [of Arist otle] 
quosstiones . . . apudAndre8e(Antonii)"Dul- 
ciphus,”’ ed. Padua, 1476. 4. ‘Quaestionas 
super quatuor libris Sententiaium,’ Venice, 
1477; another edition^ Nuremberg, 1481, 
5. ‘Quseationes super libro prime Seuten- 
tioium,’ Venice, 1481. 

Penketh is also said to have written 
various other works, which are not known 
to be extant or to have been printed. 

[In addition to the anthorities qnoted in the 
text, see Fitf^s De Illustr. Angl, Script, pp. 87 6-6 ; 
Fabricius’s Bibl. Lat. Hed. set. ri. 726 ; Chevalier, 
Bcpertoire, i. 1764; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 
686 ; Stevens's Ancient Abbeys, ii. 220 ; Nevr- 
court’s Report Bool. Lond.i. 286.] A..M.O-B. 

PENKETHMAN, JOHN (/. 1038), 
accountant, professed, in addition to Us 
ordinary business, ‘ to translate old manu- 
bcripts or bookes in any kind of Latin (ac- 
cording to the quolitie of the su^eot) into 
English, Prose or Verse.’ In 1688 he pu^ 
lished ‘ Artachthos ; or anewbooke declaring 
the Assise or Weight of Bread/ &o., London, 
1638, 4to. ; another edition, London, 1748, 
4to. A proclamation of 10 Nov. of that year 
conferred upon him the special privilege of 
printing and publishing tins work for twonty- 
one years, ' in recomponae of his pains and 
expense/ and ordered that the ossizo of bread 
should be observed in accordance with it. 
Different parts of the work were reprinted 
Buparatel;jr in 1638 and 1746. Penkethman 
also published : 1. ‘ A Handful of Honesty, 
or Oato in English Verse, &o. By J. P., 
LovorofLearning/London, 163S,8vo. 2. ‘The 
Epigrams of P. VirgUius Maro/ 1624j 8vo. 
3. ' Onomatophylacium ; or the Cbristian 
, , T, i -n j Names of Men ond Women, now used within 

theology QJ.; Baiji, ^fi'tpt. Bril. Cat. cent, Realm of Great Britaine, alphabetically 
Till. No. itlvii). While thero,_ at the request expressed, as well in Latino as in English,' 

&c., London, 1626, 870. 4. ‘ Additions to 
Hopton’s Oonoordanoy. Conteyning Tables 
of the Gold Ooynes now currant, with their 
due weights/ &o., London, 1635, 8vo. 


that ttoughout his whole career he had 
shown him°self to the people as preferring 
the will of the king to the welfare of the 
nation or even his own honour. Ho re- 
mained attached to the king’s service appa^ 
rently with the nominal rank of lord high 
admiral, but without any fleet to oomipaiid, 
or other functions than providing for the 
bringing over soldiers from Ireland, for 
;phiSi he was ordered an imprest of 40,000i. 
on 17 Fab. 1643-4. This appears to be the 
last official mention of him. He died at 
jlunoaster in September 1646. He was im- 
married, and by his will left legacies to his 
btotiior’s sons and to divers cousins ; among 
others, Ms ‘Great Heart diamond ring’ to 
his consin William Penn ington of Munenster, 
who became ancestor of the oarla of Mun- 
caster [see PENSiiS'QTOir, Joint, first Bahou 
MmroAsriia.] 

[Calendars of Slate Pupora, Doinestie ; Gor- 
diaer'a B!ist. of England (e,ib. adit.), and the 
tofarences therein, see index ; Peninglon’s Jour* 
aula in Hist, MSS. Oomra. 10th Itap. pt. iv. pp. 
275 et soq. (Lord Mnnoastor’s MSS.)] 

J. R. L. 

PENKETH, TIIObfAS {d. 1487), was a 
friar of the Aiigustinian house at Warring- 
ton, near which is tho township of Peidteth, 
oNoahly his notivo place (Luiand, Comment. 
deScript. Brit. p. 470, ed. 1709 ; GANDomms, 
Be Script. August, p. 840). Devoting him- 
self to the study of tlieology and philosophy, 
Penketh attained to high distinction in both. 
Of the work of Duns Sootiis he was com- 
monly supposed in his time to have a unique 
knowledge (fi.) In 1400 he was made pro- 
viuwal of ms order in England, and in 1473 
taught theology at Oxford, or which uni- 
vetsity he was doctor of divinity (Da Script. 
August, p. 841\ Penketh’s fame spread to 
Italy, and in 1474 he was ci'lled to Padua, 
whsie he hold a salaried post as tcachor of 


of his pupils, he began to publish amended 
editions of the wnrlm of his master, Duns 
Scotus. Retumiug to England, Penketh re- 
sumed his work in Oxford in 1477, and was 
once more chosen provinciul of his order 

i De Script. August, qi. 3 ti). In 1483, with 
)r. Shaw [see under SnAW, Sin Blmtwi)], 
he attached himself to Richard, duke of 
Gloucester, aflerwords Richard HI [q.v.l 
and preached in his favour against the chil- 
dren of Edward TV (IIoethsubd, Chromoles, 
ill 386j ed. 1808) . Penketh consequently fell 
into disgrace, and compromised his order. 
He d'ted in Loudon on 20 May 1487, and 


[Rymer’a Eiadeca, xx. 278 ; Wood’s Athenin 
Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, ii. 161; Randolph’s Muses’ 
Looking-glass, 1868, p. 1C6.] W. A. 3. H. 

PENLEY, AARON EDWIN (1807- 
1870), watercolour-painter, born in 1807, 
first appears os a contributor to the Royal 
Aoadomyexhibitioninl835. H!e continued to 
I exhibit atiutervalstill 1867, his coni,ributions 
J being cMefly portraits, though he was after- 
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■wards bistlcr Icnowu as a land&cape-pii inter, oldest, marriud Colonel Sir "WMIrdTp 
H e was elooti'dn member of the New Water K.O.B., and died in 1837. Penns 1 
Colour Society (now tlio Itoyal Inslitute of Castle passed, on the death of the^™*'^ 
Painters in Water Colours') in 1838, when son, Thomas Gordon Penn, to his flrafn • 
he was living at 26 Percy Street, Pathbone William Stiiort, the heir-at-Ia-w -who 
Place, hut he resigned in 1856, aggrieved in forred it to Colonel Stewart Forbes a ' 
consoquenco of somo alleged alight in con- relative. was purchased, with its Iii’sto*^ 
noction with the placing of Ills pictures. At contents, h^ J. Morriclc Head, esq. in 1 ? 
his own request, however, ho was reinstated A lifo-aizo portrait is at 
in 1869. He was walercolour-paintor in Castle. 

ordinary to William TV and Queen Adelaide, Penn published a number of comnetent 
and professor of drawing at Addiscombe Col- translal ions -from the Greek, and man^W 
lege from 1861 to its dissolution, after whidi logical and somi-scientiflo works. 'A com 
he held a similar post at Woolwich Acaclmiiy parative Estimate of the Mineral and Mo! 

till his death. In 1864 a inysteriaus iidvoiv saical Geologies,’ London, 1822, was receivsl 

bisomoiit, offering a reward for any informa- with some approval in religions circles but 
tion about Ponloy, ‘ living or dead,’ appeared was severely censured elsewhere as anun- 

in several of the J;oudou newr.|iaper8. Ho , scientific attempt to treat the hookof Genesis 

died at Lewisham on 16 Jiin. IWO. tts a manual of geology. A second edition 

An pntliiiainstie follower of his art, Ponley enlarged, and with answers to critics an! 
published various elaborate treatisos on its peared in 2 vols. London, 1826. ‘The B om 
prinoiplc.s and practico, somo of which are of the Now Covenant of Our Lord; bane a 
illustrated by chromolithogrnphy. Among Critical Rovision of tho Text and Translation 
them arelils ‘ Elements of Porsnaotivo* ( 1861), of the English Version of the NewTestament 
‘EnglishSohoolofPaintingiu WatorOolours* with t)ie aid of most oncieut ManiiBcripta’ 
(1861), ‘Skelchijig from Nature in Water &c., appeared at London in 1836. 'Annota! 
Colours ’ (1 869), ‘ A Hystom of Water Colour tions to “ The Book of the New Covenant " 

Painting.’ _ with an expository Preface, with whiohiare- 

TTis art was of tho showy, artificial kind, printocl J. L. Hug’s “ De Antiquitate Codicis 
which was eiioouragod by tbe (‘ailypopiilarity Vatioani Commontal io,” ’ followed in 18S7. 
of ehromolithograpliy, and mny 'Bo said to niOhe two were rupublUhed together, Lon- 
have become qml u obsolete bi'foro his death, don, 1 887, and aro still voluod. The revision 
niotlgrave’s Diet. ; private inforraivtion.] j® ‘Codex Valicanua,' marked 

W. A. BhyWotatuin. More useful in a different 
direction is Penn’s life of his greot-grand- 
PENN, GRANVILLE (1761-1844), father, Admiral Sir William Penn [q, v.] 
author, second surviving son of Thomas 2 vols. London, 1833. 

Penn [q.v.], by his wife Lady Juliana Forinor, IHs other works were: 1. ‘Critical Be- 
tburth daughl, or ofTliomob, first earl Porafret, marks on Isaiah vii. 18,’ 1709. 3, ‘Be- 

Wds bora at 10 Now Street, Spring Gardens, marks on tho J'liwtern Origination of Man- 

on 9 Doe. 1761. [lomatricnliitodfromMng- kind and of the Arts of Cultivated Life,' 

diilon College, O.vford, on 11 Nov. 1780, but 1700. 8. ‘ A Greek Version of the Inscrip- 

took no degree. Suliseqiioutly lie bueiunu lion on tho Rosetta Stone, containing a 
an aBsialant clnrk in the war dt'piu'Uuont, ducriM' of tho priests in ho'uouv of Ptblany 
and received a peusiou on rntiromnnt. On the PifUi,’ 1802. 4. ‘ A Christian's Survey 
24 .Tune 1791 he married, and settled in of all tlio Primary Events and Periods of tbs 
London. In 1834 ho succeeded his brother, World, from the Commencement of Histoiy 
John Penn (1760-1834) [q. v.], in tho ('slates to the Oouclusiou of Prophecy ’ (1811) ; 2nd 
of Stoke Park, Buckinghamshire, and Penn- edit. 1812 ; 8rd edit,, corrected ond improved, 
sylvania Ooslle, Portland. He was a miau- London, 1814. This workj dealing with tbs 
her of the Outiuian Society, founded by his millouninm, was attacked in on anonymoas 
brother, ,lohn Penn. [Io was in tho oommis- * Disaurlatiou on the Seals and Trumpets of 
sion of tho peace forBuckinghaniKhiro, Penn tho Apocalypse,’ and was defended by Pm 
died «t Stolco Park on 28 iSojil. 1844. Byhia in 6. ‘ Tho I’l'opheoy of Esekiel concsmii^ 
wife Isabella, oldost dniight or of Qonoral Gor- Goguo, the last Tyrant of the Obnieh, hS 
don Fmlx's, colonel of the 29th regiment of Invasion of Ros, his Discomfiture and final 
foot, ho had three sons — viz. Granville John Fall ; examined and in port illustrated,’ Lem 
(1802-1867): Thomas (lordon (180.3-1869), don, 1814. 0. ‘ Tho Bioscope, or Dial of 

who look holy orders; William, of Lincoln’e Lifn, oxnlninod; to which is added 0 Tronfr 
Inn and Seunowo Hall, Norfolk (6, 1811) — lalion oil St. Paulimis’s Epjatle to Oelantia 
and four danghtcra, of whom Sopliin, the on tho Rule of Ohristlmi Life, and on Ele- 
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ineiitfl*y View of General Chronology, -wilh w one of Penn’s most cheracleristic produc- 
_g_gtiial Solar and Lunar Calendar, by tiona. Other works are: 1, ‘The Inrmer’s 
the Author of “The Christian’s Survey,'” Daughter of Essex,’ London, 1767, 12mo. 
London, 1812 ; Snd edit, 18M. 7. ‘The republished as ‘The Life of Mias Davis, the 

Epistle to Celontia, translated fi-om the Farmer’s Daughter of Essex.’ 2. ‘TheHea- 
Lto’ 1818' I’spubljshed with HonablenesaoiTlapeatance,withaDedioation 

3 ' InUitutes of Oluristian Perfection of Ma- [commencing ‘ Trem endous Sir '] to the Devil, 
c^us the Egyptian, called the Great j trans- and an Address to the Candidates for Hell,’ 
lated from the Greek,’ London, 1816; 2nd London, 1768. S. ‘Seven Sermons,’ London, 
edit. 1828. 9. ‘Moral Odes from Horace,’ 1769, 8 vo. 4. ‘The Surrey Cottage,’ Ijondon, 
London, 1816. 10. ‘ An Examination of the 1779, 12mo. 

Plenary Argument of the Iliad,’ London, rWorke above mentioned; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; 
1^1. 'll- ‘ Conversations on Geology, com- Wilson’s Hist, of Christ’s Hospital, pp. 66, 98 ; 

a familiar Explanation of the Hut- List of E^ibitionei-s at Christ’s Hospital, p. 30; 
^an and Wernerian Systems,’ &c., Lon- Orme’s Bibliotheca Biblica, p_. 316 ; Pink’s Hist, 
don 1828: reprinted 1840. of Olerkomrsll, p. 237 : Eegister of Clivering- 

rworks; Berry’s Genealogies, • Buckingham- oum-Langley, pet the Bev. F. Giffljrd Nmh.l 
ahue’ P- f'i; Goat. Mug. 1844, ii. 616 , Crabb 0- E. S. 

Eobioson's Diary, 1869, i. 486, ii. 273; an PENH, JOHN (1729-1796), colonist, horn 

lutogiaphletterisAddit. MS. 27932, f. 167.1 in London on 14 July 1729, eldest son of 

0. P. S. Eichard Penn (d. 1771), and grandson of 
PENN, JAMES (1727-1800), divine, son William Penn (1644^1718) [q. v.], was ap- 
of John Penn, citizen and stationer, of St. pointed hy the proprietaries, uis father and 
Bride's pariah, London, was baptised there his uncle, Thomas Penn [q.v.l to be lieuten- 
ott g Liue 1727. He was admitted a ant-governor of the colony of Pennsylvania 
scholar of Christ's Hospkal from the parish in November 176S ; he retained tins post 
of St. Dunstan’s in the west in April 17S6, until 16 Oct. 1771, and resumed it 1773-6. 
and obtained in 1746 an exhibition at Balliol The chief event of his administration was 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated on the treaty with the Indians at Fort Btanwix 

4 July of that year. He proceeded B.A. in in 1768. During the revolutionary contest 

1749 , M.A. in 1762, He was elected under ha ottempted to steer a middle course, with 
gianunar master of Christ’s Hospitol in 1763, the result that in 1776 his council was enp- 
dud while there compiled a Latin grammar planted by a committee of safety. In 1778 
which was for many years in use in the school, the royal charter was annulled, and the Penns 
hi 1760 he was curate of St. Andrew Under- were allowed 130,0001. for their unsettled 
shaft, Leadenhall Street, and tho next year lands in the state. This sum was sumle- 
wasourate of the united nnrishos of St. Ann, meuled in 1780 by an annuity on behalf oi the 
St. Agnes, and St. J ohn Zachary. residue o f tlieir estates ; and of these amounts, 

Penn was a candidate for the upper gram- besides tbe onnuity of 4,0001. granted to the 
nar or head mastership of Christs Hospital family by the British government, and only 
in 1760, but lostthe election by onevote. He recently commuted, John Penn emoyed a 
WBB appointed hy the governors of the hos- fourth part, He died at Philade^hia on 
pital to the vicarage of Olavering^oum- 10 Feb. 1793, and was buried in Christ Church 
Langley, Essex. Penn continued teaching in that city, but his remains were afterwards 
in the school until 1707. From about 1769 removed to England. With him ended all 
nntil 1779 he was domestic chaplain to Gran- administrative connection between Pennsyl- 
ville, earl Gower. From March 1781 until vania and the family of its great founder, 
bis death on 16 Aug, 1800 he resided at Penn built Lansdowue House, on the Schuyl- 
Clavering-cum-Longloy. He was bm-ied in kill rivor. Th^laoo was snWqnently oon- 
London, verted into the Foirmoimt public park, which 

Penn’s writingswere ohiolly miscellaneous formed part of the exhibition grounds of 1876, 
tracts and sermons, hut some of them show He married, on 3 1 May 1766, Aim., daughter 
conriderable humour and satirical powor. of Ohief-justioe William Allen of Philadel- 
Hiey include four volumes of collected tracts, phio, but had no issue, Portraits of Governor 
London, 1766 ; 1767, containing ‘ The Foir John Penn, his wife, and members of her 
Sk vindicated from Folly and Extravagance’ family were included in a picture by Benja- 
(republished singly, London, 1709); 1762 min West [q,v.] which wns in the possession 
and 1777. ‘By way of Prevention; a Sleepy of John Penn Allen, nephew of the governor. 
Sermon, calculated for the Dog-days, with an in 1867. 

Addmes to the Oler^ and another to the [Fuller information about John Bonn ie to be 
Laity of the City of London,’ London, 1767, fotiud in Gordon’s, Proud’s, and other hi&tories 
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of Paniisylynilia; in Wiitaon’s Annals, Colonial society took place at Penn's h^isr. in 
Eeeords, Hazard’s Archives ; in the publications Street, Spring Gardens, and later’ t « T 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and Park. Penn, who acted as nrLvidDn* 
other works.l 0. F. S. the works of the society for plhlZil’ 

PEWIT, JOHN (1760-1834), miscella- ‘ Second Lecture’ appeared m 1810 
noons writer, bom in London on 22 Feb. 1/60, ral Address of the Outiuiati Lectuiir ’ in 1 v ^ 
and baptised at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on ‘ Records of the Origin and ftoceedinv 
21 March, was the eldest surviving son of tho Outinian Society’ in 1822, ‘A Pron m* 
Thomas Penn [q . v.] and of his wife Juliana, of the Outmian Society’ in 1823 (writi 
daughter of 'Thomas Fermor, first earl of by Penn), and the ‘ Seventh Outmian 
Pomfret. 'William Penn [q. v.], founder of ture ’ in 1828. The society was still eii -&7 
Pennsylvania, was his grandfather. On the in. 1825. 

death of his father in 1776 John succeeded Pemi died at Stoke Park on 21 Jimelfcai 
to hia property, which included the moiety of and was succeeded in his estates there ami 
the proprietorship of the province of Penn- at Portland by hia brother Granville ''a v' 
wlvania, with hereditorjr governorship, and Ho was unmarried. A drawing bv Tendi' 
Stoke Pogis Pork in Buoldnghamahire, which from a bust of him by Reore, was engravci 
bis father had purchased m 1760. On the by L. Schiavonetti, and pubhahed m 1801 
outbreak of the American war of indepen- Two portraits of him in oils are at Penn- 
dence in 1776, John apparently accompanied sylvania Castle : one of these, in yeomann 
hia mother to Geneva. He was entered at uniform, painted by Sir W. Beechey P.Pi v' 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, as a nobleman (by was engraved by R. Dmikerton, and* nuh- 
virtue of his maternal descent), was created ILhed in 1809. ^ 

M.A. in 1779, and LL.D. on 28 June 1811. His chief pubhshed works ares 1, ‘Ths 
In 1782 he went to America to attend to Battle of Eddington, or British Libem' 
his Pennsylvania property, and, remaining London, 1792, 1790, 1832 (anon.), vrhi'ch 

there some years, built the house called was performed at Sadler’s 'WellaThMtre on 

Solitude at Schuylkill. He and his cousin 11 Oct. 1832, at "Windsor on 8 and 13 Jan. 
.Tolin Penn. (1729-1 795) [q. v.] received from 1824, at Oovent Garden on 19 Julylb2} 
the assembly in 1788 the grant of 16,0007. and at the Hnymarket for a night or two 
annually as payment for the estate vested in privately. 2, ‘ Poems,’ London, 1794 (anon.), 
the commonwealth as bylaw passed 18 Jon, printed at the private press at Stoke Park! 
1786. In 1789 ha returned to England, and 3. ' Letters on the Drama,’ London, ITSo 
in the following year received hia portion of (anon.) 4. ‘ Critical, Poetical, andDramatic 
the annuity wanted by parliament in eon- Works,’ London, 1797. 6. ‘ A timely Ap- 
sideration of the losses in Pennsylvania, peal to the Common Sense of tke P^Ia 
The house at Stoke Po^is having fallen into of Great Britain,’ London, 1798. 6. 
decay, he commenced, in 1780, tho erection ther Thoughts on the Present State of Fablic 
of a new one in the centre of the park, from Opinion,’ Loudon, 1800. 7. ‘Poems, con- 
desmns by Nasmith, which were completed sisting of original Works, Imitations, and 
by JamesWyatt (view in Nualu, /Sfeois, vol.i.) Trandations,’ Loudon, 1801, 1809. 8. • Ub- 
Inl798PennwassheriffofBuokinghamsHr8, servatious in Uluslration of Virgil’s Fourth 
and he represented the borough of Helston, EcIobub,’ L ondon, 1810. 9. ‘Poems, being 
Cornwall, in the parliament of 1802. lie mostly reprints,’ London, 1811. 10. 'Bis- 
was appointed governor of Portland, Dorset, torical Account of Stoke Park,’ London, 
in 1805. Shortly before that date he erected 1813 (anon.) 11. ‘Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue, 
on Portland Island, from designs by Wyatt, with notes ’ (selected from No, 8 above), 
a mansion which he styled Pennsylvania Dublin, 1826. 

Castle. He was lieutenant-colonel of the 1st [Gent. M.ig. 1811 p. 87, 1881 pt.ii.pp.fi50- 
(Eton) troop of the Ist (South) regiment of 661 ; Graduati Oantabr. p. 296 ; Offloial lists 
the Pioyal Bucks yeomanry and commandant of M.P.’s, pt. ii. p. 216 ; Penn’s Account of Stele 
of the royal Portland legion. The publication Park, passim ; Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia 
of an anonymous poem called ‘ M^riage,’ in and Pennsylvania, i pp. 126-6; Proposal of the 
the ‘Monthly Magazine,’ in the summer of Outinian Society, passim; Genest’s Aae^tof 
1816, led Penn to organise in 1817 a ‘ matri- English Stage, ix. 260 ; Hutchinss Hnt of 
monial society,’ which had for its object an Dorset, 11 . 817, 830.] • 

improvement in the domestic life of married PENN, JOHN (1806-1878), enginfici. 
persons. Extending its aims to other schemes son of Joifn Peiw (1770-1843), was born at 
of domestic utility, the society changed its Greenwich in 1805, and was apprenticed to 
name in May to that of the Outinian Society, his father. 

During the summer of 1818 meetings of the The father was horn near 'raimton in 1779, 
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n.l wa 3 apprenticed to a millwright at 
Iiri(i'’tniter. He afterwards found emplny- 
j^pnr at Bristol, and removed to London 
about 1"9S' I® started in business 

j 3 a millwright at Greenwich, where he soon 
g'-iiuired a reputation for the construction of 
fl jir-miUa, in which he made many improve- 
nniit“. chief among them being the intro- 
duction of cast iron in place of wood as a 
luiterial for the framing. The first tread- 
mill, designed by WUliam Gubitt,waB made , 
,t Greenwich by Penn about 1817 [see Oubiit, 
■fflLtuai]. He was employed about 1824 
bj-JaeobTerlriusin carrying out his plana 
furthe construction of a steam gun. In 1826 
he began to turn his attention to marine 
engines, for which he and his successors sub- 
sequently obtained a high reputation. The 
marine engine made by him was that ' 
for the Ipswich, a steamer running from ' 
London to Norwich. In 1888 he directed 
his attention to the osoillating engine, pa- 
tented hy Aaron Manhy in 1821 [see Maitbt, ‘ 
1 mnw], which he greatly improved. A boat 
pinning between London andBiohmond was 
fitted with a pair of oscUlating engines in 
lifil, and a large number of engines of that | 
type hare since been employed. He was 
veiy fond of horticulture, and was the in- 
TeUtor of many improvements in conserva- 
toiies and foroing-houses. He died suddenly, 
at Lewisham, on 6 June 1843. 

The son, John Fenn, became an excellent 
ocarkman, and when quite young seems to 
hare token a leading part in_ ms father’s 
manufactory, so that it is sometimes difficult 
to determine the shore of the father and son 
in the many iimrovaments introduced by the 
firm of John Feuu & Sous, as it eventually 
tccane. When scarcely of age he was en- 
tnuted with the construction of PerMns's 
steam gun, which he exhibited in. action to 
the Duxa of Wellington and a number of 
officers of the ordnance. Feuu afterwards 
took the gnu to Paris, where he remained 
for three months. Prior to the death of his 
fother he had practically assumed charge of 
the manufactory, and in 1844 he fitted the 
admiroll^ yacht Black Eagle with the im- 
piored oscillating engines mentioned above, 
which were afterwards fitted in warships. 
The introduction of the screw-propeller 
bioazht a large increase in husiness, and up 
to the time of Penn’s death the &m had 
engined 786 vessels, including many line-of- 
battle ships. TTia method of lining the sea- 
bearings of screw-propellerB with lignum- 
rite, patented in 1854 (No. 3114), was of the 
greatest importance, and is in constant use 
at the present time. 

He was elected associate of the Institution 


of Civil Engineers in 1826, membet in 184.5, 
and he was a member of the council from 
1853 to 18.56. He was president of the In- 
stitution of AIechanic.ll Engineers in 1S3‘5- 
1 18.59, and again in 1807-8. He contributed 
several papers to the ‘Proceedinj,s ’ of the last- 
named society. In 1 8*59 he was elected fellow 
of the Royal fciociaty. 

He retired from busineas in 1876, and died 
at the Cedars, Lee, Kent, on 2.8 Sept 1878. 
Penn married, in 1847, Ellen, daughter of 
William English of Enilold. Ilis eldest =on. 
John (1848-1903), was AI.P. for Lewisham 
from 1891. 

[Proceedings of the Inatitution of Civil En- 
gineers, iii. 13, lix. 208 ; Engineer, 27 Sept. 1878, 
pp.229, 242; Engineering, 11 Oct. 1878, p. 800.] 

R. B. P. 

PENN, RICHARD (1730-1811), colo- 
nist, second son of Richaid Penn (d. 1771), 
by his wife Hannah, daughter or Richard 
Lardner, M.D., was bom in 1736. William 
Penn, the founder of Peunsylrania, was his 

E audfather, and .Tohn Penn (1729-179.3) 
. V.] his elder brother. In 1771 he was ap- 
pointed by his uncle, Thomas Penn ||q. v.j, 
and his father, two of the first proprietaries 
of Pennsylvania, to be deputy-governor of the 
province during the absence of his brother 
John in England. He arrived in Philadelphia 
on 16 Oct. 1771, and occupied the post until 
the return of Johnin August 1773, His care 
of the commercial interests of the province, 
and his conciliatory manner with the Indians, 
made him popular. He returned to England 
in 1776, carrying with him a petition fiom 
j congress, which was laid before the House of 
LorMon7 Nov. 1776. Pennwas also examined 
before them as to the wish of the colonies for 
independency (JIass. Hist. Soc. Coll. ii. 68). 
On 9 April 1781 he wos elected member of 
parliament for the borough of Appleby, West- 
moreland, and represented it until 20 Dec. 
1790, when he was returned for Hasle- 
mere, Surrey. Prom 1700 until 1802 he sat 
for the city of Lancaster, aud in the latter 
year was again chosen for Haslemere. He 
died at his house at Richmond ou 27 Alay 
1811. 

Penn married Maryj daughter of William 
Masters of Philadelphia, about 1775; hyhei 
he had two daughters, and the two sons men- 
tioned below. 

His elder son, WnuAH Pnsrar (1776- 
1846), entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, hut left without a degree. He pub- 
lished anoOTmoualy, when only Beventeen, 

‘ Vindiciee Aitannic® : being Strictures on’ 
Gilbert Wakefield’s ‘ Sphlt of Christianity,’ 
London, 1794, 8vo. Penn issued on ‘Appen- 
dix to Vindicira Britannic®: in answer to 
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of PenosylvaBia; in Watson’s Annals, Colonial 
Eecords, Hazard’s Arcliivss ; in ths pnblioations 
of the Historical Society of Penna^vania, and 
other works.! 

PEIOT, JOHN (1760-1884), miscella- 
neous ■writer, horn in London on 22 Feh . 17(!0, 
and baptised at St. Martin’B-in-thfl-l'’iel<l8 ou 
21 March, was the eldest surviving son of 
Phomas Penn fq. v.] and of his wife Juliana, 
daughter of 'Tfiomas Parmor, first earl of 
Pomfret. "William Penn [q. v.], founder of 
Pennsylvania, ■was his grandfather. On the 
death of his father in 1776 John succeeded 
to his property, wMch included the moiety of 
the proprietorship of the province of Penn- 
sylvania, with hereditary governorship, and 
Stoke Pogis Pork in Buoldnghamshiro, which, 
his father had purchased in 1760. On the 
outbreak of the American war of indepen- 
dence in 1776, John apparently accompanied 
his mother to Genova. He was entered at 
Ulare Hall, Oatnbridae, as a nobleman (by 
virtue of his maternal descent), was created 
M.A. in 1779, and LL.D. on 28 June 1811. 
In 1782 he went to America to attend to 
his Pennsylvania property, and, remaining 
there soma years, built the hou.se called 
Solitude at Sohuylkill. lie and his oonsiu 
John Penn (1729-1796) [q.v.] received from 
the assembly in 1786 the grant of 16,0007. 
annually as payment for the estate vested in 
the commonwealth as bylaw passed 18 Jim. 
1780. In 1789 ha returned to England, and 
in the following yeni' received his portion of 
the annuity wanted by parliament in con- 
sideration of the losses in Pennsylvania. 
The house at Stoke Po^is having fallen into 
decay, he commenced, in 1789, the eruction 
of a now one in the centre of the park, from 
designs Iw Nasmith, which were completed 
by James Wyatt (view in Nualu, Heats, vol.i.) 
In 1708 Penn was sheriff of Bnekinghamshire, 
and he represented the borough of Helston, 
Gornwallj in the parliament of 1802. He 
was appointed governor of Portland, Dorset, 
in 1805, Shortly before that date he erected 
on Portland Island, from designs by "Wyatt, 
a mansion wbioh he styled Pennsylvania 
Oastlo. Hewaslioiitcnont-colonelof the 1st 
(Eton) troop of the Ist (South) regiment of 
the Eoyal Bucks yeomanry and commanduiit 
of the royal Portland legion. The publication 
of an anonymous poem colled ' Marriage,’ in 
the ‘ Monthly Magazine,’ in the summer of 
1816, led Penn to organise in 1817 a ‘ matri- 
monial society,’ which had for its object an 
improvement in the domestic life of married 
persons. Extending its aims to other schemes 
of domestic utility, the society chained its 
name in May to that of the Outinian ^ciely. 
During the summer of 1818 meetings of the 


society took place at Penn’s house ioNT 
Street, Spring Gai-dens, and later’atSto^ 
Park. Penn, who acted as proeident, editai 
tlie works of the society for publication Th 
‘ Second Lecture ’ impeared in 1810, the ‘Gen^ 
ral Address of the Oiitiiiiaii Lecturer ’ in 1822. 
‘Ibsoords of the Origin and Pioeeedini^ 
the Outinian Society’ in 1822, ‘A Prone J 
of the Outinian Society’ in 1823 (written 
liy Penn), and the ‘ Seventh Outinian W 

^”1826 "was stiff existing 

Penn died at Sloko Park on 21 June 1834 
and was siioceedod in his estates there mid 
at Portland by his brother Granville ["q vl 
He was unmarried. A drawing by Tendl^ 
from a bust of him by Dears, was engraved 
^ L. Schiavonetti, and pul mshed in 1801, 
Two portraits of him in oils are at Penn- 
sylvttnia Casllp ; one of these, in yeomanir 
uniform, painted by Sir W. Boeohey, PRA"^ 
was engraved by R. Dunkorton, and’ nub- 
lislied in 1809. > inu 

His chief piiblishod works are: 1, ‘The 
Battle of Eddington, or Britiak Libertv' 
London, 1792, 1790, 1832 (anon.), which 
was performod at Sadler’s "Wells Theatre on 
11 Oot. 1832, at Windsor on 8 and IS Jan, 
1824, at Ooveiit Garden on 19 July 1824, 
and at the Ilnymarket for a night or two 
privately. 2. ‘ Poems,’ Loudon, 1794 (anon.), 
printed at the private press at Stoke Puk, 
8. ‘Letters on the Drama,’ London, 1796 
(onoii.) 4, ‘ Oriticnl, Poetical, andDramatk 
Works,’ London, 1797. 6. ‘A timely Ap- 
peal to the Common Sense of the People 
of Great Britain,’ London, 1708. 6. ' Fur- 
ther Thoughts out ho L’resent State of Pnblic 
Opinion,’ Loudon, 1800. 7. ‘Poems, con- 
sisting of original Works, Imitations, and 
Translations,’ Loudon, 1801, 1802. 8. ‘ Ob- 
ser vat ions in illustration of "Virgirs Fourth 
Eclogue,’ Loudon, 1810. 9. ‘ Poems, being 
mostly reprints,’ London, 1811. 10. ‘Hie- 
torical Account of Sloko Park,' London, 
1813 (anon.) 11. ‘ "Virgil’s Fourth Edogue, 
with notes’ (selected from No, 8 above), 
Dublin, 1826. 

[Gent. Mag. 1811 p. 87, 183 1 pt, ii. pp. 6S0- 
C61 : Gradual i Oantnbr. p. 206; OfSeial Liste 
of M.P.’s, pt, li. p. 210 ; Penn’s Accountof Stofa 
Pork, passim ; 17iitson’s Annals of Philadeipbis 
and Pennsylvania, i. pp. 126-6; Proposal of the 
Outinian Society, passim; Genest’s Account ot 
the English Stage, ix. 260 ; Hutohine’s Hiat. of 
Doraot, ii. 817, 830.] B. P. 


PENN, JOHN (1806-1878), engineer, 
son of Joiiir Phnst (1770-1843), was born at 
Greenwich in 1806, and was apprenticed to 
his father. 

The father was born near 'Paunton in 1770, 
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a was apprenticed to a millwright at 
Sideweter. He afterwards found employ- 
“ tat Bristol, and romoved to Londmi 
bout lf9S' Irr 1800 he started in business 
* amfllwright at Gbaenwioh, where he soon 
a reputation for the construction of 
jaV jiilla, in which he made many improve- 
aients chief among them being the intro- 
duction of cast iron in place of wood as a 
material for the framing. The first toead- 
oiD designed by William Oubitt, was made 
atGteenwioh^ JPenn about 1817 [see OuBiM, 
WmiAiti He was employed about 1824 
brJacobTerkins in carrying out his plans 
fortbe construction of a steam gun. In 1825 
be began to turn his attention to marine 
enginra, for which he and his successors sub- 
sequently obtoined a high reputation. The 
gist ffisrine engine made by him was that 
for the Ipswich, a steamer running from 
Ii^on to Norwich. In 18.38 he directed 
bis attention to the oscillating onmno, pa- 
tented by Aaron Manby in 1821 [see MAirar, 
jivnir], which he greatly improved. A boat 
lonning between Loudon and Richmond was 
Sited with a pair of oscillating engines in 
IBSl, and a large number of engines of that 
type have since been employed. lie was ! 
Tfff fond of horticulture, and was the in- | 
venter of many improvements in conaervo- ' 
foriei and forcing-houses. He died suddenly, 
at Lewisham, on 6 June 1843. 

The son, John Fenu, became an excellent 
workman, and when quite young seems to 
bare taken a leading port in his father’s 
manufactory, so that it is sometimes difiicult 
to determine the share of the father and son 
in the many iiwrovemonts introduced by tlio 
fm of John Fenu & Sons, as it eventually 
became. When scarcely of age ho was en- 
trusted with the construction of Forlcius’s 
steam which he exhibited in action to 
tbs of Wellington and a number of 
oicers of the ordnance. Fenu afterwards 
took the gim to Foris, whore ho remained 
for tbree months. Frior to the death of his 
fttber be had practically assumed charro of 
tbemanufoototy, and in 1844 he fitted the 
odmirally yacht Black Eagle with the im- 
piOTsd oscillating engines mentioned above, 
wbicb were afterwards fitted in warships. 
Tba introduction of the sorew-propoUer 

» tt a large increase in business, and up 
time of Fenn’s death the firm had 
eagiued 735 vessels, inoludiug many line-of- 
bsttle ships. His method of lining the sea- 
bearings of Borew-propeiUers with lignum- 
ritB,^iited in 1864 (No. 2114), was of the 
greatest importance, and is in constant use 
at the present time. 

He was elected associate of the Institution 


of Civil Engineers in 1826, member in 1816, 
and he was a member of the council from 
1^3 to 1850. He woe president of the In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers in 1868- 
1869, and again in 1867-8, He oontribut cd 
several papers to the ‘Frocoodmgs’of tholast- 
named sooioty. In 1 869 he was elected fellow 
of the Royal Society. 

IIo retired from business in 1876, and died 
at the Codars, Lee, Kent, on 2.3 Sept. 1878. 
Penn married, in 1847, Ellon, daughter of 
William English of hhiiiold. llis oldest son, 
John (1848-1903), was M.P. for Lewisham 
from 1891. 

[Proceedings of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, iii, 13, lix. 208 ; Engineer, 27 Sept, 1873, 
pp. 229, 242 ,' Engineering, 11 Got. 1878, p. 3UO. | 

E. JB. P. 

PENH, RICHARD (17S0-1811), colo- 
nist, second son of Richard Penn (<2. 1771), 
by llis wife Hannah, daughter of Richard 
Lardner, M.D., was bom in 1736, William 
Penn, the founder of Pcniieylyania, was his 
OTannfathor, and .John Penn (1720-1795) 
[q. v.") his elder brolhor. In 1771 ho was ap- 
pointed by his undo, Thomas Penn (q. v.J, 
and his father, two of the first proprietaries 
of Pennsylvania, to be deputy-governor of the 

f rovittce during the absence of his brother 
ohn in England, lie arrived in Philadelphia 
on 16 Oct. 1771, and occupied the xiost until 
the return of J ohn iu August 1773, His caro 
of the commercial iiiteivsts of tlie province, 
and his conciliatory manner with f ho Indians, 
made him qiopular. Tlo rulurnod to England 
in 1776, currying with him u petition from 
congress, wlilch was laid before the House of 
Lord8on7Nov. 1776. 1’minwiisalsooxaminod 
before them u.s to tlin wish of the colonics for 
indopendoncy ( Mim. llkt. Sou, Qoll, ii. 68), 
On 9 Ajn'il 178 1 ho was elected member of 
iwrliomout for the boivagh of Appleby, West- 
moreland, and roxmisotiled it until 20 Doc. 
1790, when ho was roturiiod for Ilablo- 
mero, Surrey. From 1791! until 1802 he sat 
for the city of Lancaster, and in the latter 
car was again chosen for llaBlomero. He 
led at his house at Richmond on 27 May 
1811. 

Penn married Mary^ (laughter of William 
Masters of Philadelphia, about 1776; by her 
he had two daughlei's, and the two sons men- 
tioned below. 

His elder son, W 11 . 1 . 1 AJI Fninsr (1770- 
1846), entered 8t. John’s Oollcgo, Cam- 
bridge, but loft without a degree. Ho pub- 
lished anonymously, when only seventeen, 

* Vindieiro Britannieco : being Strictures on ’ 
Gilbert Wakefield’s ‘ Spirit of Ohristianity,’ 
London, 1704, 8vo. Foiin issued an 'Appen- 
dix to Vindieico Britanniore: in answer to 
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the Oalumnies of the “Analytical Heview,"* 
London, 1794, 8 vo. He wrote veree and prose 
for the ' Gentleman’s Magazine,’ under the 
signature of the Hajah of Yaneplysia (an ann- 

f ram of Pennsylvania), and for the ‘Ajiti- 
acohin.' But extravagance and conviviality 
ruined his prospects. The Prince of Wales 
(afterwords George IV) said of him that he 
was a pen often ‘ cut ’ (i.e. drunk) hut never 
mended. After passing much of his time in 
the debtors’ prison, he died in Nelson Square, 
Southwark, on 17 Sept. 1846. He was buried 
in the church of St. Mary HedcliiFe, Bristol, 
beside his great-great-grandfather, Admiral 
Sir William Penn [q. v.] 

The younger son, EionABD Pmm (1784r- 
186S), entered the colonial office. A cipher 
which he arranged for use in despatches is 
illustrated in his pamphlet ‘ On a New Mode 
of Secret Writing,’ 1829. He possessod a 
quaint humour, and wrote 'Maxims and 
Hints for on Angler, and Miseries of Fish- 
ing,’ illustrated by Sir Francis Ohantrey 
[q. V.], London, 1833, to which is added 
‘Maxrms and &ntB for a Chess Player,’ 
witl^ortrait-caricatures of the author and 
Sir hrancis, by the latter (^Quarterly .He- 
vim, Ixxxv. 92 «.) An enlarged edition was 
published in 1 839, and another, containing 
'Maxims and Hints on Shooting,’ appeared 
in 1866. Peuu was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 18 Nov. 1824. Ho died, 
unmarried, at Richmond, Surrey, on 21 April 
1868 ( Omt. Mao. 1868, pt. i. p. 800). A por- 
trait, by B. W. Eddie, was engraved in 1834 
byM. Ganoi. 


[Q-ent. Mng. 1811 pt. i. p. 076, 1346 pt. ii. 
p. 636 ; manuscript note in Brit. Mus. copy of 
Tlndiciee ; Oolonial Recards, be. 783, x. 91 ; 
Watson’s Annals, p. 126 ; Itetnrn of Members 
of Parliament, ii. 183, 194, 204, 222 ; Penn- 
sylvania Register, cd. Hoz.ird, ii. 20; Minutes 
of the Provincial Council, ix. 780 ; Gordon’s 
Hist, of Pennsylvania, 13, 474; Hist. MSS. 
Oomm. 6th Rep. pp. 220, 226; Oolomun'sPedigrce 
of the Penn Pamily ; Pennsylvania Magazine, 
T. 6. 197, 198.] 0. P. S. 


PENN, THOMAS (1702-1776), second 
son of William Penn [h. v.l founder of Penn- 
8;^lvania, by his second wife, Hannah Oallow- 
hill of Bristol, was born at Kensington on 
8 March 1702, during his parents’ visit to 
England. His elder brother John (who was 
born in Philadelphia in 1609, and woe buried 
at Jordons, Ohallont St. Giles, 6 Nov. 1746), 
a younger brother, Riohard (d. 1771), and 
himself succeeded weir father, in 1718, as he- 
reditary prmirietors of the province. Thomas 
lauded at Ohesloit New Jersey, on 1 1 Aug. 
1782, and on the following day was escorted 
by the governor, Patrick Gordon, and a large 


company of the colonists to 
where an address of welcome wm pTeZw 
by the recorder (Jf mutes of tie Pm,;, 
Gouue/J, iii. 433). He attended a conferenf 
with the Indiana shortly after, received 
presents, and renewed treaties, and wasut^ 
sent at moat of the council muetuivs 
19 Sept. 1784. A t that date John Penn ell t 
proprietary, an-lved from England, wd L 
maiiied until September 1736. 

In 1736, 1738, 1739, Thomas presided at 
councils, and on 1 Aug. 1740 held aaotliei 
conference with the Indians in the piialter 
meeting-house, Philadelphia. On 9^JiQy 
1747he announced to them his brother Jolm( 
death in the preceding winter, 17^. About 
August 1747 Thomas returned to 
but kept up an_ active correspondence witli 
the council (Minutee, vola. iv. v. vi.) At 
the time of the war with the Fimhj 1766 
ho contributed a sum of 6,0001. to the relief 
of the province (id. vi. 780, 731). But the 
proprietary estates had enormously increased 
in value, and were exempted from taxation. 
Oonaequeutly a prolonged dispute arose hoi 
tween the assembly and the proprietaries. 
Benjamin Franklin was sent to England as 
ogonlforthe colony, and presented to Thonaa 
Penn, on 27 Aug. 17 67, ‘ Heads (rf Comphmt ' 
(t/j. vii. 276), the chief complaint being of the 
ro'itmint on the governor’s powers bv non- 
rusidimt proprietors. Protracted litigation 
also took place respecting the hoimdary-llne 
of Maryland in the peninsula between Dela- 
ware and Ohesapeake hap, which wasaettled 
by an agreement, dated 14 July 1760, h^ 
tween Frederick, lord Baltimore, and Thomas 
and Riohard Penn (Pennsylvania Ankim, 
iv. 1-36). 

Eventually thu estates of Thomas, or three- 
fourths of the whole interest, with the right 
to nominate the governor, were puichaaad 
by the slate (Jannhx, J^fe of Pern, p. 649). 
In England he eoenred an estate at Stoke 
Pogis, llnckiughamshire, and, dying in 1776, 
was buried in the church there. He married, 
in 1761, Lai^ Juliana Fermor, daughter of 
the Earl of Pomftet, and had issue, besidea 
three eons who diod young, John (17^1834) 
[q. V.], Granville [q. v.T <tnd tiree daugh- 
tors, of whom Sophia Margaret Juliana, the 
youngest, married William Stuart, D.D., 
ai'chtnehop of Armagh, and died in 1847. 

Portraits of Penn and his wife, both by P. 
Vandyok, are in the poseessionof the Earl of 
Ranfurly. ‘The General Address of the Ou- 
tinian Lecturer to his Auditors,’ London, 
1822, contains portraits of Thomas and Lady 
Juliana Penn, ongraved by 0. Tuinm. The 
former was also painted by Davis in 1761, 
engraved by D, Marlin 1766 ; the latter by 
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nhnilcs Bend, 1761, engraved by B. Pranker 
2 JJ 53 IIJ 3 T). Both these portraits are now 
^“‘pgnnsylvania Onstle, Portland Island, 

Poiset. 

rAiithorities given; WatsonV Annals of Phila- 
defe, 1 : Gordon’s Hist, of Pann- 

wlvanift PP- 2Sfi. Z64, 323; Obaloner Smith’s 
^ 918; Cornell’s Hist. of Ponnsyl- 
\iuiiB,pp- 160i 161-] 


0. P. S. 


PENW, Rnt WILLIAM (1621-1070), 
ainiioi and general at sea, baptised in the 
church of St. Thomas in Bristol on 23 April 
1021 tras the second son of Giles Penn, a 
men^ant and setP-captain trading to the 
ileditercanenn, a younger son of a family 
setfled for many generations at Minety in 
Sloucestershire. In early boyhood he served 
under Us father, and afterwards on board 
the Idng's ships, being — it is stated on his 
inoaninent— ~a captain at the age of twenty** 
one. There is, however, no distinct record 
of his having any command in the navy 
brfoie 1814, when he was apjpointod to the 
Feflowship of 28 guns, one of the Irish fleet 
in the service of the parliament, under the 
command of Oaptainlliehnrd Swanley [q.v.] 
On 14 April 1648 he was suddenly superseded 
hom his command, and ordered to be 
‘brought up in safe custody, ’ on suspicion, 
it would seem, of his being engaged in the 
irise's interest. The suspicion passed away, 
md a month later he was in the Assurance 
as rear-admiral of the Irish fleet, nnd in 
16W in the Lion as vice-admiral, but olways 
on the same service, which during the civil 
war was one of extreme importance, involv- 
ing the defence of the western ports of Eng- 
U and Wales, as well as of tue protestant 
hteresta in Ireland. Through 1660 he seems 
to have been at Deptford, superintending the 
building and fitting out or a now ship, of 
350 men and 68 guns, which was launched 
in the autumn as the Fairfax. In November 
he received a oommission to command the 
Fairfax, and also a squadron of eight ships 
on a cruise to the Asores nnd in the Mem- 
temmeon. As, however, the Fairfax was 
not ready, he sailed in the Centurion, and 
towards the end of January 1661 was joined 
by Lawson in the Fmrfnx, to which h'c then 
moved, and after cruising for some weeks 
between the Azores, Lisbon, and Cadiz, passed 
through the Straits on 29 March, with in- 
etructions to seek out Prince Kupert, and 
destroy him and his adherents. 

In this search he ranged through the 
western basin of the Mediterranean, along 
the Coast of Spain, touching at Minorca and 
Ivi^o, then south to the African coast, north 
agam, along the coasts of Sardinia nnd Cor- 
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sica to Leghorn, thence to Trapani and across 
to Biserta, thence to Algiers and Gibraltar, 
where, having intelligence that Hnpert had 
gone to the Azores, he anchored on 9 Sept, 
to await his return. And so, for the next 
four months, he kept a close watch on the 
Straits, sometimes at anchor, more com- 
monly under way, his ships covering the 
whole space, so that nothing could enter 
or leave theMediterroucan without his know- 
ledge. By the end of the year reporte reached 
him from different quarters that several of 
Bupert’s ships had been lost, and his squa- 
dron completely broken up ; and in February 
hr sailed for England. On 18 March ho 
landed at Falmouth, when he noted in his 
joumsi that he had no^ut foot on land 
since his departure from Falmouth ‘ last De- 
cember was twelve months.’ 

On 1 April he anchored in the Downs. 
The war with the Dutch was on the point 
of breaking out, and on 19 May 1662 Penn 
was appointed captain of the Triumph, and 
vice-admiral of the fleet under General 
■Robert Blake [q. v.] In June he moved into 
the James of 60 guns, in which he was with 
Blake during the summer, and in the action 
near the KentishEnock on 28 Sept. It is pro- 
bable that he was afterwardn in command of 
the squadron sent north for tho protection of 
the Newcastle colliere, and that he was thus 
absent from the unfortunate action near 
Dnngenees on SO Nov. He eeems, however, 
to hove rejoined Blake shortly after j and on 
26 Jan. 1663 he was again appointed eaptiiia 
of the Speaker and vice-admiral of the fleet. 
In that capacity he would, in ordinary course, 
have had command of the white squadron ; 
but when the fleet was collected, Monck took 
command of the white squadron, Blake and 
Deane being together in command of tho red. 
It was thus that, in the battle off Portland 
on 18 Feb., Penn commanded the blue 
^uadron, and, by tadring to the support of 
the red squadron, rescued Bloke from tho 
effects of his blundering gallantry, and re- 
deemed the fortune of the day. 

Penn afterwards moved into tho James, 
and in April was sent north for the protec- 
tion of the Newcastle trade. By May ho 
woe ogam with the fleet, and this time in 
command of the white squadron, the generals 
Monck and Deane heingtogether in command 
of the red. He had tons a very important 
share in the victory of 2-8 June, and again 
in that of 29-81 July, when Tromp was 
lulled. On6 Ang. Penn wos ordered a gold 
chain of the value of lOOL, together with the 
lorgn medal ; on 2 Deo. he was appointed one 
of the gsnorals of the fleet, jointly with 
Blake, jWonofc, and Diabrowes and on the 8th 

3 0 
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one of the ' commissioners for ordering and and on the 10th entered the haihour 

managing the affairs of tho admiralty and Jamaica, Penn leading in the Swiftsur^f 
navy.’ after tho miftcarriago of Iliapaniola he™ 

So long as the war with Holland lasted heard to say ‘ he would not trust the m ' 
Penn had acquiesced in Cromwell’s usurpa- with the attempt if he could comenear^? 
tion of the supreme power. But when peace his ships.’ The troops landed the same n^i 

was happily concluded, he resolved to ad- and the next day tooh possession of the tmm 

dress the legitimate sovereign ; and in the without opposition. On the 17th the whd 
summer of 1654 wrote to the king, offering inland surrendered, and Penn, after waitii^ 
the servicee of the fleet about to bo pflacod a month for the establishment of order eaflS 
under his command, if ho could name any for England on 27 June with the prinriiS 
port in which it might assemble. Charles part of tho fleet, leaving the command of 
could not then dispose of any such port, and tho remainder with Goodsonn. On 81 Au? 
directed him to proceed on his voyage and he arrived at Spithead, on 3 Sept, was ^ 
wait for a more favourable opportunity dwod to take the ships round to Chathom 
(Puirar, ii. 34). Ou 9 Oct. he was formally and on the llth to attend the council the 
appointed general and commander* in-cliiof next day. Ho accordingly attended ou the 
of the fleet designed and 2 >ropared for Ame- 12th, delivered n narrative of the proceedraea 
rioa, and was directed, in comunction with of the fleet, and was examined touehmgits 
General Robert Venables [q. v.J, in command slate and condition and the natural qualities 
of the troops emharkea in. the fleet, ‘to of Jamaica (TnmtLOXi,iv. 28). On the 20th 
assault the Smniard in the West Indies,’ having examined Venahles, who had also le- 
either in St. Domingo, Porto Rico, Carta- turned to England, the council advised that 
geua, or in such other places as, after con- they should both be committed to the Tower 
Bultation with those ‘who have a particvdai which was dono at once. ’ 

knowledge of those parts,’ shall he judgod Tho cause of this arrest has never been 
more reasonable. The fleet sailed from Spit- mado clear. Ou the face of it, it was for 
head on 2C Deo. 1654, ond arrived at Barba- returning homo witliout leave. It has been 
dos on 29 Jan. 1655. Thera they romainud said that they were sent oat expiesfly to 
for two months, regulating the anairs of the oapluro Hispaniola and had not done so. 
island, enlisting additionid men os soldiers, But thoir instruclions show that this was 
and forming a regiment of seamen, of which not the case. It has been said that CrDmirell 
the vice-admiral, William Goodsonn [q. v.l was furious at a comparatively small island 
was appointed colonel. The expedition sailed being the only result of a costly expedition; 
from Barbados on 31 March, and, after hut this is improbable, for his proclamation 
touching at Antigua, hlontserrat, Revis, r^ardiiig it shows that he was well aware 
and St. Ohristopher’e, came on 13 Ami] in ofits value. Granville Penn thinks that the 
sight of the city of St. Domingo, and landed Protector had information of Penn’s having 
about thirty miles to the westward of it. written to the king, but the arrest was made 
After a delay of ten days the army, num- on the advice of the council, who eertamly 
hering in all about seven thousand men, had no such information, and it does not ap- 
marched against tho city, and on tho 26tU pear that Venables bad made any overtuies. 
was' shamefully repulsed.’ With that, how- It is, perhaps, most likely that the councU 
ever, Penn seems to liave had nothing to do. gathered from tlieiv evidence that the lela- 
He hod brought the soldiers to the landing- tions betwoen them had not been so cordial 
place, had roinforoed them with a regiment os the good of the service demanded, and 
of seamen one thousand strong, and had judged that a short imprisonment woidd 
kept them supplied with provisions and mill- correct the bitterness of tbeir tempers. It 
tary stores, h’qr the delay, the repulse, and was only for a few weeks, and on Penn’s 
the determination to re-embork, Venables making an abject submission (Ciil, State 
and his staff were alone responsible ; and Paxwrs, Dom. p. 396) he was released on 
though a porsistent attempt was afterwards 25 Oct., and retired to the estate in Mimstcr, 
made to uirow the blame on Penn, and tho whicli had been conferred on him in 1853, 
want of cordial co-operation, which has led and there he remained in secret oorrespon- 
to much misrepresentation (BtrnoniiiT, donee with the royadists until the eve of the 
Tramwstians at Sea, p, S62), the original Restoration. 

letter of Gregory Butler (Pbnit, ii. 60), one In Moy 1660 he was with Mountam in 
of the commissioners, and the ‘ Journal of tho Naseby at Soboveling (Pupts, 22 May), 
the Swiftsure’ (ii. ii. 88), conclusively dis- though in whnt capacity is not apparent, 
prove the injurious stalcmenls. That he was not a mere passenger, as is 

On 3 May the fleet sailed from Hispaniola, supiposed by GranviUe Penn, is mear from 
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riie&Btthat he received an advance of ] OOi 

Ms service (Penn, ii. 221) it is not 
known what the service yas. On 23 May, 
when the king came on board the Kaseby 
and changed her name to Royal Oharlea, he 
knightedPenn, who was afterwards appointed 
a commissioner of tlie navy. Tn this capacity 
he was closety associated with Pepys, whose 
‘Diary’ overflows with terms of vituperation. 
Accorfingto this, Penn was ‘a rogue,’ 
counterfeit rogue,’ ‘ a cunning rogue,’ ‘ a very 
cowardly mgue,’ ‘a mean rogue,’ ‘a hypo- 
cnticfd rogue,’ ‘a coward,’ ‘a coxcomb,’ ‘a 
very vdlaui,’ ‘ the falsest rascal,’ ‘ as false a 
fellow as ever was bom,’ all whiob, when 
iced by the light of other entries, would 
seem to mean that Penn, as Popys’s official 
superior, had sometimes to give him orders, 
sometimes, perhaps, to find fault with him ; 
sometimes, it may he, to interfere iucon- 
veniently with some little scheme for P^ys’s 
peoumary advantage (of. Pnrve, 17 March 
1G66). We must believe that there was no 
sffeebon between the two ; hut Pepys kept 
his expressions of disgust for the ‘ Diary,’ and 
was always ready to dino with Penn or to 
eater into a speculation in portnership with 
him (ii. 2d 29 Sept. 1006). 

On 10 March 1005 Penn obtained a grant 
from the king confirming him in the posses- 
sion ofhis Iwsh estates, and on the 24th ho 
accompanied the Duke of York to the fleet, 
and aerved with him during the campaign, 
on hoard the Royal Charles, with the title 
of Great Captain Commander, which after- 
wards became first captain, and, still later, 
captain of the feet. There is, however, this 
di^nce, that no first captain or captain of 
the fleet has ever been on officer of tno high 
CB^ that Penn had held under the Common- 
neallh. On the other hand, no other com- 
mander-in-ohief hoe had the high rank of 
theDidce of York, at once lordhigk admiral 
and next in succession, to the crown ; and as 
James was without any knowledge or ox- 
perience of the sea, it may weU have been 
jnd^fitti^ to osaign bim the most ox- 
peiienced officer of rank as iiia ckiof of the 
staff, Li this way there can ho litllo doubt 
that Penn’s share in the conduct of the fleet 
was exceptionally great, and that the code 
of instmetions then issued, and long known 
as ‘The Duke of York’s Sailing and Pigkting 
Instructions,’ were virtually, ifnot absolutely, 
drawn up by him. 

It was in this enpooity that Penn was 
geaent m the battle off Lowestoft on 8 J unu. 
He is said to have been suffering at the time 
from a severe attack of gout, and to have 
gone to bed in the evening quite exhausted 
with the labour aud exoitemeut of tbu day. 
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Ilo was thus Ignorant, till afterwards, of the 
orders to bring io, which were given or 
brought to ITarman by Brouncker, although 
necessarily ha did not escape the laeh of 
public oxunion. Officially he was held guilt- 
loss; but wlian the Duke of York was re- 
liHvsd from the command, Penn come on 
shore with him, and was not again employed 
afloal, though he eonlinnedatthenavyomoe 
till his doalh on IG Sept. 1070. His remains 
were taken to Bristol and buried there in 
the church of St. Mary Rodclifle, ‘ where his 
flags and troxihies aro still carefully preserved, 
and where his monument records briefly and 
chronologically the dates of his several com- 
missions and appointments, both under the 
parliament and under the king.’ So wrote 
Granville Penn sixty years ago. The flags 
are still there, but defaced by time and damp ; 
one of them sooma to be charged with Penn’s 
arms (Penn, ii. 667-8). 

Penn married, about 1689, Margaret, 
daughter of John or Ilans .Taaper of Rotter- 
dam — an ‘ old Dutchwoman,’ Pepys calls 
her — and by her had two sons, the elder of 
whom, William, tlio founder of Pennsylvania, 
is separately noticed ; and a daughter Mar- 

f arot, who is frequently mentioned by Pepys. 
t was reported that on her marriage to An- 
thoiw Lowthor, hor father gave her a portion 
of 16,000J. Pepys says that ho gave hor only 
4,OOOJ. The miirringo was very quiet — ‘ no 
frionds but two or llireorelalions ofhis aud 
hors i borrowed many 1 bingo of my kitchen for 
dressing their dinner . . . no music in the morn- 
ing to callup our new-married ])oople, which 
is very moan, methinks’ (Puns, 16, 10 ]?eh. 
1067). Penn’s meunnosB is the subject of 
fi-cquent remark in the ‘ Diary.’ Biit com- 
pared with the opportunities he had had both 
tindor the Commonwealth and under the 
corrnjit administration of Charles II, Penn 
was a poor man, and may be supposed to 
bavo exorcised a ri^id, perhaps narrow, 
economy, anxioiiH to increase hie estate in 
view of a promised peerag^o, Ibe hope of 
which was frnstralod by his son’s becom- 
ing a quaker. Notwithslouding his economy, 
Penn is described by Pepys as a jovial com- 
panion, fond of his glass and lelling a good 
story or singing a song, quite unrestrained 
by any puritanical scruples. According to 
ono of his old shipmates, he was a nmd- 
spoken man, fair-haired, of a comely romid 
visiigo (I’nifisr, ii, 010), His portrait by Lely 
is in tho Painted Hall at Greenwich. 

i;Tho principM authority for the Life of Penn 
is Gvanvillo Penn’s Memorials of the profes- 
sional Life and Times of Sir William Penn~a 
valuable hut crude compilation of matoxiale 
lulhur than a Life. Besides this, Hepworth 

So 2 
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DiMin’s Life of William Penn ; Popys’s Diaiy ; 
Cfil. State Papers, JDom. Tho Ponn MSS. 
(Sloone 3232) have no biograpliical interest.] 

J. IC. Xt. 

PBNlSr, WILLIAM H 644-1718), miakar 
Mid founder of Pennsylvania, son or Ad- 
miral Sir William Penn [q. v.], by his 
wife Margaret, daughter of John Jasper, 
merchant, of Rotterdam, -waa bom in the 
liberty of the Tower, London, on__14 Oct. 
1644 (2^otes and Qneneg, 3rd ser. ii. 424). 
He was brought up at Wanstead, Essm, 
then a stronghold of puritanism, going dmly 
to Ilaranet’s free school in the neighbouring 
village of Chigwell. He continued his studies 
under a privote tutor in his father’s town 
house on Tower Hill, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he matriculated on 20 Oct. 
1660 (Fosiim, Alumni 0«mi.) He had then 
enoii^i knowledge of the classics to contri- 
bute some tolerable de^pacs to the ‘ Epicedia ’ 

S uhlished on occasion of the death of Henry, 
like of Gloucester (1660). 

From early boyhood Penn united a taste 
for athletic sports with a strong bent towards 
mystical pietism, At Oxford he corresponded 
with Dr. John Owen [q. v.l ond listened to 
the discourses of the quaker Thomas Loe. 
He wua sent down for nonconformity in Oc- 
tober 1601. On his return home his father, 
the admiral, finding other methods powerless 
to reclaim him, sent him abroad to divert 
his mind. lie visited Paris, was presented to 
Louie XIV, and mixed for a time in the bril- 
liant society of tho court. Amon^ the Eng- 
lish residents ho made friends with Jlobert 
Spencer (ofterwnrds second Earl of Sunder- 
land), and Dorothy, sister of Algernon Sid- 
ney. While there he gave signal proof of 
courage, skill in fence, and magnanimity. 
On his way to his lodgings one night ho was 
attacked by a bravo, who, sword in hand, 
demanded satisfaction for some imaginary in- 
sult. Penn drew, and, after a few passes, 
disarmed his antagonist and gave him his 
life. 

Tired of court gaieties, Penn left Paris, and, 
after studying for a while under Moyse Amy- 
rnut, an eclectic theologian of the French 
reformed church at Saumur, crossed tho 
Alps, and was at Turin iu 1664, wheu he 
was summoned home by his father. He re- 
turned quite a ‘modish peraon’ (Pduys, 
Diary, 26 Aug. 1604), saw a little service 
in the Dutch war, and was admitted a stu- 
dent at Lincoln's Inn on 7 Feb. 1084-6 
{Lincoln’s Inn JSoy.) In the autumn of this 
year he went to Dublin, and was presented 
at the viceregal court. In the foEowing 
summer ho served with distinction under 
Lord Arran in the suppression of a mutiny 
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lit Onrriokfergus, and was offered 
oi foot by the viceroy [DtriLEn. 
twelfth Eaul and first Duxi: or Oeuosm’’ 
He was eager to accept, but his father wonll 
not consent; nnd ho beoaiue instead nc 
tiiaUer of the squadion lying off Kinsalo' 
where, by a curious coineidenee, which shows 
how perilous inferences founded on identitvof 
name, time, and place, even when supported 
by similarity of occupation, may sometbes 
be, another William Penn held the ofRoo of 
clerk of the cheque. While thus engagedPonn 
resided at hie father’s seat, Shanna-atrrr 
(Jiisllo. He hod not entirely lost his Ve- 

forest in the qiiakers, and during a visit to 
Cork attended one of their meetings, at which 
his old frioiid Thomas Loe preached on the 
faith whieh overcomes the world, He was 
so impres»ed that he became a regular at- 
tendont. On 3 Sept. 1607 he ojoeted a soldier 
from tho convoiitiole for eaiisingadisturh- 
anoe. The soldier returned, attended by 
officers of justice, who niwestod the worship- 
pers on tho charge of holding a tumultuous 
assembly. In deference to lii8raiik,themavor 
offered Penn his liberty on giving seeuritv 
for his good bnhnviour. Penn, however, dis- 
puted the magistrate’sjurisdictiou, and went 
to gaol with the lost, but soon procured hw 
release by a letter to tho president of Mun- 
ster, Roger Boyle, earl of Orrery [q.v,] The 
affair got wind, the world langh^, and the 
admiral rocalledPoim to London. Onhisre- 
turn ho still wore the dress belonging to his 
rank, but declined to talte his hat off in pre- 
sence of his social superiors. The admiral 
stipuloted that at least he would so far com- 
ply with usage as to be uncovei'edin hisown 
presence and that of the king and the Diib 
of York, Penn, however, stood firm; in the 
end the admiral gave way, and Penn became 
a quaker complete in creed, costume, and 
conduct . 

He expouiidod tho new gospel in a tract en- 
titled ‘Truth Exalted,’ London, lC68,4to, 
began to preach, and became intimate with 
Isaac Pemngton (1010-1679)rq. vj, Thomas 
Ellwood [q. V.], and Georgo Fox [q. v.] _ A 
public disputouon with the presbyteiian 
Thomas Vincent [q.v.] occasioned the com- 
position of his once celebrated 'Sandy Foun- 
dation Shaken, ' in which he assailed the 
Athanasian doctrine of the Trinitv, the An- 
selmian rationolo of the atonement, and the 
Oalvinistic theory of justification [Lemdou, 
1008, 4to). Its pubhention without license 
was visited by his committal to the Towei 
under a warrant dated 12 Dee. 1608. There 
he wrote ‘No Cross no Crown’ (London, 
1600, 4to), an eloquent ond leorned diwerta- 
tion upon tho Christian duty of self-sacrifice, 
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been frequently leprinted. lEa 
conlinenient -wae close, and be was told he 
,na»t lecant or remain a prisoner for Me. btil- 
wfleet woe sent to him (Jumituy 10G8-9) 
tobring him, if poieible, by ai'gament to the 
renuiied compliance. He remained inflexible, 
i^e Tower,’ he said, ‘ ia to me the -worst 
argument in the world. My prison shall he 
niy grave before I will budge a jot.’ In tlia 
jame strain ho -wrote, on 19 Juno 1669, to 
i,ord Aa-lmgtoii, then secretary of state, but 
hesought him to use hia intercession with the 
liig iCal. State Papers, Dom. 1668-9, p. 

He also -wrote a defence of the ob- 
noxious work, entitled 'Innoeency with her 
open Face,’ in which, without retracting 
anything, he avowed a belief in the eternal 
deity of Christ. Towards the end of July 
1669 his father obtained his release through 
the mediation of the Duka of York. The 
rest of the year and the first half of the next 
Psnn spent in Ireland, holding meetings of 
nuaheto, -visiting thorn in gaol, and procur- 
ing tb release of not a few of them. lie 
returned to London to find the quaker meet- 
ing-house iuGracechurch Street closed under 
the Conventicle Act, and for addressing the 
congi^tion in the open air was arrested 
with William Mead [av.], and committed 
loNewgate (14 Aug. 1670). They were tried 
at the Uld Hailey on 1-6 Sept., the case being 
laid at oommon law for conspiring to address 
and addressing a tumultuims assembly. They 
pleaded not guilty, disputing the legality of 
the indictment, and, notwithstanding great 
pressure put by tbo bunch upon tho jury, wore 
uitimaMy acquitted, but weut to gaol for 
d^sult in payment of a fine imposed upon 
them tor not taking their hate oil' in court. 
The jury wore also committed to prison [see 
Vatohait, John, 1608-1674], Tho admiral, 
who had forgiven him his eccuutiicitlcB,paid 
Penn’s fine, and on his deathbed commended 
him to the favour of the Duke of York. Ho 
renewed his acquaint once with Newgate on 
6 Feb. 1670-1, having heou arrested on a 
charge, which broke down, of infringing the 
Conventicle Act, hut was ultimately com- 
mitted for refusing to take the oath of alle- 
giance. Helcoscd after six luoulhs’ incar- 
ceration, Penn travollod in Holland and Qor- 
numy, and made tho acquointanco of De 
Isbadie and Dr. Hosbart of Embden, but 
was back in England before the end of the 
year (1671). 

Fenn was now master of on income of 
1,6001 a year, and established himself os a 
countiy gentleman at Basing House, Hick- 
mansworth, Hertfordshfro, -vraouce in 1677 
he removed to Warmiiighm'st, Sussex, Of 
fits declaration of indulgonco issued on 
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16 March 1671-2 he gladly availed himsolf 
to make preaching tours ; on its withdrawal 
on 7 March 1672-3 he appealed by letter to 
the kina, and hy pamphluts to tho public, 
on bohsm of the siitferers by the revival of 
persecution. He also used his influence with 
tho Duke of York to procure the release of 
George Pox [q. v.] from Worcester Castle. 
The contemporaneous suffering of thequoliera 
in Germany and llolhiud drew from him a ca- 
tholic epistle of consolation and exhortation. 
Ahuut -tho same time he plunged into theo- 
logical controversy with -Uio baptist Thomas 
Hicks, the independent JohnFaldo [q. v.l, the 
eccentric Lodowicke Muggleton [q. v.], John 
Beeve, and other gospellers, travelled with 
George Whitehead in the western counties, 
and held a public disputation with Hicliord 
Baxter [q. v.] at Bickmansworth, ‘ on order’ 
and the ‘ flght within ’ (1075). In 1678 he 
addressed a hortatory epistle to the Princess 
Elizabeth, dau^ter of Ikederick V, prince 
palatine of the Rhine, and granddaughter of 
James I, whom, in the couise of an evan- 

t olistic tour on the right bank of the Kliinu, 
B visited in the foUowmg s ummer at Herfbrd, 
Westpholia PeutschePiogr. ‘Eliza- 

betli Pfalzgrtifia bei Bhein ’). At this date 
quakers were confounded with catholics, and 
harassed by prosecutions iiudor tho law 
(8 Jac. 1, 0 . 4, B. 6) which subjected the latter 
-to fines of 201. a month, or the oonfiscatiou of 
two-thirds of their estates. For redress of 
this grievanco Fonii prusenlsd pelitious to 

E arliiunent, and on 23 March 1C77-S was 
eard hofore a committee of the House of 
Oommons, and procured the insertion of 
a quukur relief clause in the pending bill 
to Bucuve the protestaut religion; but os 
that bill lapsed in tho House of Lords ou 
the subsequent prorogatio.i, tho society re- 
moinod exposed to the full force of the auti- 
catholio fanaticism evoked by the fictitious 
revelations of Titus Oates fq. v.] Fonn hod 
probably no bcliefin the alleged plot, and he 
sought to recall tho public mmd to weightier 
matters by an 'Address toPiotostants of all 
Fursuasions upon the Present Oonjuncturu, 
more especially to the Magistracy and Olergy, 
for the Promotion of Virtue and Charity,’ 
1679, 4to. On the dissolution he worked 
hard to secure the return of Algernon Sid- 
noy[q. v.l to parliament. At the same time 
he e^tea some volu-mes of statistics of the 
Buflbrings of the quakers, and began to tom 
his thoughts seriously towards Amorioa, with 
which country he had for some time had rehe- 
lions, 

Penn had tolten a principal shore in the 
li™idation of the affairs of Edward ByUinge, 
joint propriotorwith Sir Q eorge Carteret [q.v.] 
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of the province of New JorSiey, under a grant 
from tne Duke of York. On the partition of 
the province in 1070 he hecnme one of the 
trustees of the western half, and largely settled 
it with qualcers. For this colony of West 
New Jersey, as it was called, ho had framed 
a constitution on the largest possible basis of 
civil and religious liberty. lie had also 
formed an association which, in 1680, pur- 
chased the neighbouring settlement of East 
New Jersey from the representatives of Sir 
George Carteret, and on 14 March 1681-3 
he obtained a fresh grant of the colony from 
the Duke of York. A more important ae- 
quisitionwas a grant by letters patent, dated 
4 March 1680-1 (in discharge of a crown 
debt of nearly 16,000f., due to Mm as the re- 
presentative of his father), of an extensive 
tract of country to the west of (ho Delaware, 
which, in honour of the admiral, was named 
the province of Pensilvania (so the word is 
spelled in the charter). The land was vested in 
Penn in fee simple, subject to the quit rent of 
two beaver-skins and a fifth part of its gold 
and silver ore. By deeds dated 31 and24 Aiig. 
1683 the Duke or York confirmed the letters 
patent, and added to the province (on some- 
what more onerous terms) the contiguous 
southern territories, which ovoiitually ho- 
oame the state of Delaware. As proprtotary 
and governor of the province and the ad- 
jacent ‘ territories,' Penn was invested by 
tbe obnrtor not merely with executive hut 
olso with legislative power, subject to the 
assent of the 'freemen' and the control of 
the privy council. He lost no time in ad- 
vertising the advantages of his acquisition 
(seo hie Aaeouni of the JProv'mce of Patm- 
sUvania, London, 1681, fob), formed, May 
1682, a ‘Free Society of Traclers of I’cnnsyl- 
vania,’ and framed, in concert with Algernon 
Sidney, a constitution and coda of laws fop 
the colony, of which the following ware the 
salient features: (1) the governor was to 
exercise his legislative and executive powers 
with (.he advice oud consent of a provincial 
council chosen by hnllot by the freemen (i.e. 
persons professing (he Ohristian religion, and 
holding and cultivating a certain minimum 
of land or upwards, or paying scot and lot) ; 
(2) the provmoiol council was to be elected 
in the J&st instance in thirds of twenty-four 
inembexs each, one-third for three years, one- 
third for two years, one-third for one year, 
and was to he peiqietually main( ained at the 
complement of seventy-two members by the 
annual election of one-third for three years; 
(8) the governor was to preside in the coun- 
cil with a treble vote ; (4) a general assembly, 
not exceeding two hundred momhors, chosen 
by the freemen annually by ballot, was to 


have the right of approving or rejecting bill 
passed by the council, hut not of initl.tin ,. 
or amending legislation; (5) judges, trei- 
surere, and masters of the rolls were to be 
nominated by the governor in oounoil ;8hBriffa 
justices of the peace, and coroners by the 
governor in general assembly ; (6) the wrarts 
wore to be open to all without counsel oi 
attorney, pleadings were to be concise and 
in English, all cases to be tried by jury fees 
to be moderate, and oaths to be dispensed 
with; (7) real property was to be linfts for 
debts, conveyances to bo registered, and seven 
years’ possession to give indefeasible tjfls- 
(8) prisons were to be provided with woik- 
wopa; (9) all modes of religious worship 
compatible with monodicism and Christinn 
morality were to bo tolerated ; (10) the con- 
stitution and code were to be urndtereMe 
without the oouHont of the governor and 
aix-hovenths of the provincial council and 
general assembly. 

Preceded by his deputy, William Mark- 
ham, and several emigrant ships, Penn Bailed 
for America early in September leES, and 
lauded at N ewcaatle on the Delaware towards 
the end of the foUowing month Having 
taken formal possession of the province, be 
marked out, on 8 Nov., at the oonfluBnceof 
tho Sclinylkill (uid Delaware rivers, the sits 
of the future city of Philadelphia. In tbe 
course of the same mouth he visited 
and West New Jersey and New York, and 
most probably met the chiefs of the Lenni 
Lenapo Indians, whom he had previously 
conciliated by letter, under an elm-ttee at 
Shakamoxon (afterwards Eensington), and 
ooncludod with them tho treaty of amity 
which Voltaire {Diet. Phil, ' (Quaker’) de- 
Bcribod as the only league of the kind which 
was neither sworn to nor broken. XJnforta- 
natcly, the point of the epigram is blunted 
by tho fact, of which its author was doubt- 
less ignorant, that the Indians with whom 
Ponu negotiated wore, at tho date of the 
treaty, subject to the ‘Five Nations, 'by whom 
thoy had been completely disarmed. The of- 
ficial record of this treaty appears to be now 
lost, and, in consequence, the tradition that it 
made good by purchase Penn’s title to the soil 
remaiuB no more than a tradition. Tke&st 
general assembly met at Chester on 4 Dee., 
and in the coureu of a few days passed Penn’s 
constitution and code into law, with some 
slight modificadons and the addition of 
penal clauses against profane sweanng, 
hlasphomy, adult ory, intomperanoe, and 
other forms of vice, ploygoing, cord-ploy- 
ing, and other ‘evil sports_ and games, 
Nntiwitluitanding its puritanic tinge, the 
‘Groat TiOw,’ as the revised code was en- 
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was on the whole romarhalilo lor its 
InWev. murder nlono hoiiig treated as a 
iatital Venco. During 1683 tho popular 
of the colony was lai^clj' increased by 
a steady influx of immigrants trom Germany, 
^ ii„nf1 and Scandinavia, as well as the 
n,;>;sh Isles. Penn was fully occupied with 
the worli of settling tho nowcomers on the 
limd aarveying' its extent and resources, and 
deliimting its ffontier. A dispute with Lord 
Baltimore about the boundary on the Mary- 
land side compelled him to return to Eng- 
land in 108d to solicit its ndjnatmont by 
the committee of trade and plantations, 
He decision of the committee was eventually 
in Penn’s favour, but was not given until 
October 1685. 

Penn hailed James IT’s accession to tho 
throne with high hopes. _ James had been 
his father’s friend, and in a certain sense 
his own guardian, lie believed him to he 
sincerely averse to religious porseciitioii, 
and dreamed that undor his auspices a 
golden age of liberty and justice might ho 
inaugurated. The king, from motives of 
policy, flattered his hopes. lie resided drat 
at Holland House, then at Windsor, was 
faquently cloaotod for hours with JaraeSjWas 
denounced as a catholic or evon a Jesuit by 
some, and courted na a royal favourite by 
others. Though he charactorisod the pro- 
scription which followed the suppression of 
tho weatsm rebellion as a ‘ run of barliarous 
cruelty,’ he continued to holiova in Jamfs’s 
clemeucy, throwing oil (hu falamoon Joflheya 
and the priests. Prom this it is evident tliat, 
in denying to him ‘ strong sense,’ Macaulay 
IB strictly withiu the inarlt. He was, in 
hot, a sanguine optimist, desliluto of the 
panstrution into human iiatura and oapiacity 
tor determining the limits of the idoM and 
the practicable which mark the statesman, 
On we other hand, Macaulay’s statement 
that he accepted the odious otnee of extort- 
ingfrom the families of M lio Taunton Maids ’ 
the ransom assigned by llu< queen to her 
maids of houom.' rests on no belter evidence 
than a letter from tho Earl of Sunderland 
to a ‘ Mr. Penne,’_ who is almost certainly 
to be identifrod with ono George Penne, a 
hanger-on at Whitehall, who is known to 
kve been ooncorned in a similar transac- 
tion (0, E. Dohle in Aaadamy, 1686, i. 366 ; 
cf. Paght’s Aeio JlLeaimn and lioBrnta's 
iiffl The non-identity of ' Mr. 

Penna’ with William Penn was elnhoraloly 
argued by W. E. Forster in tho Preface to 
his edition of OMHKao3T’flZyh<j/’Jl»m. Mac- 
aulay, however, refused to alter his original 
statement for reasons given at length in a 
note to the sixth edition of his ITistory. 


Forster’s Preface was twice separately re- 
printed, 1849 and 1850, under the title 
William JPenn and Thotma B, MacoMlay). 

In March 1686-6 tho king, probably at 
Penn’s instance, made proclamation of pardon 
to all who were in prison for conscience’ sake, 
whereby some twelve hundwd quokers re- 
gained their liberty. About tho same time, 
under the tillo ‘A Persuasive to Moderation 
to Church Dissenters,’ 1086, 4to, Penn pub- 
lished an argument for the immediate repeal 
of the penal laws. During an ovangelistio 
tom* in Holland in tho summer Penn had 
several conferences with the Prince of Orange 
at the Haguo, and found him favourable to a 
pohoy of toleration. Tho repeal of the Test 
Aot,'now6ver, William declined to discuss, 
and Penn himself acknowledged its impolicy 
in the absence of some equivalent guarantee 
for the maintenance of mo protestaut reli- 
gion, On his rotuTu to England he spread for 
and wide among \ he qiiaker churches the glad 
tidings of tho now policy. He concurred, 
however, with them in rocogni.sing the in- 
adequacy of the declaration of indtilgcuce, 
and in aocopting it as a mere prelimmary to 
ropool, which ho sought to commend to the 
nation at large in Ms ' Good Advice to the 
Church of England, Homan Catholiok, and 
Protestant Dissenter,’ London, 1687, 4to (cf. 
his Works, ed._ 1726, i, 180-1, ii. 749 et sen., 
and Mem. lEist. Boo, qf JPennsylnama, vw. 
iii. pt. ii. pp. 216 et seq.) 

Macaulay’s slatcmimt that ho was em- 
ployed in the uttemplud ‘ sudnetion ’ of the 
baj^ist minister, William Kiilin [q. vA is 
diametrically opposed to the account of the 
matter given by Kiffin himself, from which it 
appears that Penn was but ono among other 
courtiers through whom Eiflin voluntorily 
communicatod to the king his desire to he 
excused the oilice thrust upon him, and heard 
in reply of tho king’s Mod mtontious towards 
him (KiJi'iiB L^e, eo. Ormo, 1823, p. 86). 

Equally untrustworthy is Maemuoy’s ac- 
count of Penn’s action in tho contest be- 
tween tho follows of Magdalen Collego, 
Oxford, about the headship of the house. 
According to Mncanlay, Penn was employed 
to terrify, coi'ess, or Mbe the follows into 
compliance with the royal mandate for the 
election of Dr. Samuel Parker, bishop of 
Oxford. Tho simple facts ore as follows; 
Ponn, on one of his evangelistic tours, hap- 
pened to fall in with James II at Cheater on 
27 Aug. 1087, and afterwards attonded him 
to Oxford. TJiore he hoard the case of the 
Magdalen men from their own lips on 
4-6 Bopt., and in their interest wrote to tho 
king, characterising his mandate as ' a force 
on conscience,’ inasmuch os the fellows 
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could not ooiMly -with it -without breach of 
their oaths. ]Ee then left the city ; nor had 
he any further dealings with the fellows 
until the following month. In the mean- 
time it had transpired that a quo warranto 
was to issue against the college ; and Dr. 
Bailey, one of the fellows, had received an ^ 
anonymous letter m-ging compliance withj 
the mandate on the absurd ground that a 
decision on the quo warranto adverse to the 
crown was a moral impossibility. Bailey 
had jumped to the conclusion that Penn 
was the -writer of the letter, and had written 
to him exposing the badness of its law, but 
at tho same time craving his mediation with 
the king. Penn disavowed the authorship 
of the letter ; nor is there any reason for 
doubting his word. He consented to x&- 
ceive a dewtation from t^ college at his 
house at Windsor, and accordingly Dr. 
Hough and others waited on him there on 
9 Oct. They lud before him a written 
statement of their case, which he undertook 
to read lo the king. He mads no proposal 
by way of accommodation, but told the 
f^owB frankly that, ‘after so long a dis- 
pute,’ they could not expect to bo restored 
to the king's favour without moki^ some 
concessions; that the church of England 
was not entitled to exclusive possession of 
the universities ; that he supposed ' t-wo or 
throe colleges’ would ‘content the papists;’ 
and that in the event of the death of the 
bishop of Oxford, Dr. Hough might succeed 
to his sse (Magdalen College and King 
James documents edited by Bev. J. B. 
Bloxom, D.D., Ozf, Hist, Soc. 1886). It is 
evident that throughout this affair Penn’s 
syi^athies were divided. From the church 
of England ho was further removed than 
from tho church of Borne. ‘ I am a catholic,’ 
he -wrote to Tillotson, ' though not aBomon.’ 

* Our religions are liko our nats,’ he said to 
James : ‘the only difi'erenoe lies in the onia- 
ments which have been added to thine.’ Jle 
knew that Lord Baltimore’s catholic colony 
of Maryland had been founded and ad^ 
ministered on the principle of complete tole- 
ration of religious differences, while on both 
sides of the Atlantic the quokers had Buf- 
fered at the hands of puritans and church- 
men alike. He was passionately desirous 
that the policy of religious equality should at 
length have a fair trial in England. At the 
same time, he saw that the case of the 
fellows was very hard; and he sought to 
break unpleasant news to them as gently as 
possible, and even to console Dr. Ilongli for 
the certain loss of the headship by on airy 
vision of la-wn sleeves. 

Besides intoi-ceding for tho Magdalen M- 
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lows, Penn endeavoured to procure thers^ 
lease of the seven bishops Sist See of 

Pennsylvania, -vol. ill. pt. h.) Neverihete; 
on the Bevolutionhe was summoned (lODec 
1688) before the conned as an adherent of 
the fugitive king. He had the courage to 
avow that James ‘was always his fiiend 
and his father’s friend, and that in gratitude 
he was the king’s, and did ever as much a* 
in him lay to mfiuence him to his true in- 
terest.’ At the same time he protested that 
‘he loved his country and the protestant 
religion above his life.’ He was lien hdd 
to hail in 6,0001. (discharged at the (dose of 
Ettstor term following). The substance ot 
a letter of ‘ M. Pen,’ contaiuhig news fevomt 
able to the designs of the Jacobites, ia ap- 
pended to one OT D’Avnux’a despatches to 
Louis XIY (see Negotiations de M. Is Cants 
d'Avavje en Irlande, 1689-90, pp. 188-419). 
The style, however, is such as, even when 
allowance is made for translation and con- 
densation, renders it hard to helisve that the 
original -was written by Penn, or, indeed, hj- 
any Enghshman. In any case, Macaulay’s 
identification of ‘M. Pen’ -with Wilhain 
Punn is precarious. 

The interception of a letter from JamesH 
to Penn shortly before William HI left for 
Ireland (June 1090) occasioned his citation 
before the privy council. He appealed to 
the king, urging the manifest imustics of 
imputing disloyalty to him merely because 
James had chosen to write to him, and pro- 
testing his entire innocence of tieasonabla 
practices. William, who know him well, 
was satisfied, and would have dischaiged 
him, but the council held him to haiU hwi- 
aulay’s imputation of ‘ falsehood ’ on this 
occasion is entirely arbitrary. In the pamc 
which followed the battle of Beachy Head 
Penn’s name was included in a proclamation 
issued on 17 July against exposed adherents 
of the king’s enemies. He at once sur- 
rendered himself, and, no evidence appearing 
against him, was discharged by the court oi 
king’s bench on 28 Nov. _ He -was charged 
W the impostor Fuller with oomplicilw in 
Ifreston’s plot, and deemed it most prudent 
to live in retirement until tho storm blew 
over. He romoined, however, in London, 
in constant communication with Lord Sid- 
ney and other friends at court, until through 
their influence he obtained, on 10 Nov. 1693, 
a formal assurance of the king’s goodwill 
towards him. In visw of this fact it is 
hard to attach ony importance to the_ oc- 
currence of his name in a list of advisers 
of on invasion of England drawn up at 
St . Germains in tho following month (seo 
Maci’HEESOIT, Original Papers, i. 408, and 
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of England, iy. 81). On 
5 q Aiiff. 1094 the govemorahip of PeimByl- 
vania w which he had been temporarily 
deprived (91 Oot. 1693), -was restored to 
him Be now resumed the practice of 
preaching, between which and lite- 
rary work ke divided the next few years. At 
heptford in 1697 he had an audience of Poter 
the ureat, whom he induced to attend some 
fluaker meetings. The impression then made 
m the Otar was not fugitive. During the 
panish campaign of 1713 he attended^ a 
npatW meeting atPriedrichstadt, Holstein, 
Jocompanied by the chiefs of his staff. The 


^tmg the principal quoher meotmgs in 

heland, , , 

In 1699 he returned to PennOTlvania, with 
the intention of settBag there fox the rest of 
hia life. 1^ landed at Chester on 1 Dec., 
proceeded at once to PhOadelphiu, and met 
^ assembly in the following J onuary. He 
redded drat at the ‘ Slatoroof House,’ Plu- 
ladeJphia, afteiwords at Pennsbury Manor, 
below Tienton on the Delaware. The course 
of events in the colony had boon far from 
smooth. Penn’s oonstitution had proved un- 
workable from the outset. The provincial 
eoancil, in which were vested the executive 
aad the legislative initiative, was too uumc- 
loae for the former, and not numerous enough 
for the latter function. It had accordingly 
bean auperaeded by a commission of dve, while 
the generol assembly hod usurped the legisla- 
tive power and the control of the judiciary. 
In this revolution Penn acquiesced with a 
good grace, and exerted himself to compose 
a fend which had become chronic between 
tha province and the territories, in this, 
as also in an attempt to pass bills introduc- 
uw marriage among the ne^o slaves now 
held in large numbers by the settlers, and 
for the protection of the Indian population, 
he failed. He poeecd, however, an aot ex- 
tending the benefit of criminal justice to 
the slaves. "While thus striving to miti- 
gete the evils of slavery he did not scruple 
to hidd slaves himself, though ho made 
ptoviaion by his will for their moiiumis- 
eion. 

Meanwhile supply was hardly to he hod 
the assemhly, and the colonies remained 
without a defensive force. In this position 
of affairs intelligence reached Penn, in 1701, 
that a bill was before parliament for tiio 
conversion of the province and territories 
into mown colonics. Ho accordingly re- 
turned to England, landing at X-^ortsmonth 
towards the middle of Deoemhor. The hill 
lapsed on the death of William III (8 M arch 
1701-3), hut Penn romdined in Eugldud, 
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He was weU received by Queen Anne on 
jiresonting, after the prorogation of porlior 
inent (35 May), an aduess from the general 
aasemblyof quakers in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of her declaration for the maintenance 
of the Toleration Aot, and resided for a time 
111 the neighbourhood of Kensington Palace, 
then at Knightshridge, afterwards ut Brunt- 
ford (1706-d.O), and finally at Husoomh, 
Berkshire, where he died. 

His defining years were embittered by 
interminable disputes between the province 
and the territories, the misconduct of his 
son, William Penn, and the chicanery of 
his steward, in whom he had placed implicit 
confidence. His pecuniary embarrassments, 
which occasioned his residing for nine months 
within the rules of the Elect prison (1707), 
compelled him to mortgage his American 
proprietary rights, and eventually to make 
overtures for the sale of them to the crown. 

I The negotiations were arrested by several 
apoplectic seizures which he had in 1713, 
and were not resumed. He sank dowly, 
and died on 80 July 1718. His remains 
were interred on 6 Aug. in the burial- 

f round belonging to the meeting-house at 
orduns, near Ohalfont St. GHles, Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Penn mai'ried twice. His first wife— born 
in 1643 or 1044, married at Oliorley Wood, 
Rickmiiiiswortb, on 4 April 1673, died at 
Iloddesdon on 23 Feb. 1603-4, buried at 
J ordans — a woman of greot beauty and saintly 
character, was Gulielma Maria, daughter of 
Sir William Springett of Bruyle Place, Bing- 
mer, Sussex, a parliamentaiy officer, who died 
at the siege of Arundel Castle on 3 Feb. 
1648-4. llor muther, Mary, daughter of Sir 
John Proude, remarried, in 1664, Isaac Pen- 
mgton, aquaher[sue under PnxuvcKcox, Isaac, 
1616-1679 J. BylierPenn had issue three sons 
and four daughters. Of tho daughters, three 
died in infancy; die fourth, Letitia, married 
William Aubrey, a merchant, died without 
issue, and was buried at Jordans on 6 April 
1746. Of tho sons, tho eldest, William, died 
in infancy; tho second, Springett, died with- 
out issue on 10 April 1606, and was buried 
at Jordons; tho youngest, WiUiam, to whom 
Penn dovisod his English and Irish estates, 
married Mary Jones, renounced quokerism, 
duBurted his wife, and died at Libge in 1720, 
leaving, with one daughter, Gulielma Maria 
— who married Oharlos Fell — ^two sons, 
Springott (died without issue in 17S0) and 
William. Tho laltor married, first, Ohris- 
fiaiia, daughter of Alovimdor E'orbos, and, 
bocoiidly, Ann "Vaux, and had issue, by his 
first wiio (d. 1733, buried at .Iordans 9Nov._), 
a daughter, Christiana Quliolma, married in 
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17S1 to Petor Gaskell of Gloucester, through 
whom the Irish estate mssed in 1824 to 
Thomas Penn Gaskell of Philadelphia ; and 
by his second wife a son, Springett, who died 
in 1762. 

Penn’s second wife, married on 6 March 
1696-6, was Ilannah, daugliter of Thomas 
Oallowhill, merchant, of Bristol, who sur- 
vived Mm, died on 20 Dec. 1726, and was 
buried at Jordans. By her he hod issue, with 
two daughters, Ilannah (died in infancy} and 
Margaret (who married Thomas Froamo of 
Philadelphia, was the mother of Philadel- 
phia Hannah, viscountess Oremorne, and was 
buried at .Iordans on 12 Feb. 1760-1), four 
sons, to whom he devised Pennsylvania 
and the tomlorioa in co-proprietorship, viss. 
(1) .Tohn (d. without issue on 26 Oct. 1746, and 
was buried at Jordans 6 Nov.) ; (2) Thomas 
(1702-1776) [q.v.]; (3) Richard (d. 1771), 
who marriod Uannah, daughter of Richard 
Lardner, M.D., and had, with other issue, 
John Penn (1729-1796) [q. v.], governor of 
Pennsylvania at the outbreak of tho war of 
independence, and Richard Penn (1736-181 1) 
[q. v.]j and (4) Dennis, who died in 1723, ana 
was buried at Jordons 8 Jon. On tho eve of 
the conversion of the province into tlie state 
of Pennsylvania, the proprietary rights of 
Punn’s descendants were commuted for an 
annuity. 

Penn was somewhat above the middle 
height, well built and agile, with a fine fore- 
heim, a short protuberant nose, a heavy Giin, 
large lustrous eyes, and luxuriant hair. In 
‘Notes and Queries’ (4th sor. ii. 382) mention 
is made of a miniature likeness of him dons 
at Paris. A half-length portrait in armour 
by an unknown hand, painted in Ireland in 
1666, and finely engraved by Schoff, is at 
Pennsylvania Oasi la. Isle of Portland, the scat 
of J. Merrick Head, esq. ; a copy is in the pos- 
session of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania; another belongs to ‘William Dug old 
Stuart, esq., of Tempsford Hali,BedfnTdshiro. 
A half-length at Blaciovell Grange, Durham, 
recently copied for the NatiouM Museum, 
PhiladMphia, is really the portrait of the 
admiral. An alto-relievo of his profile, cut 
in ivory from memory some years ofter Penn’s 
death by Sylvanue Sevan, a quaker apothe- 
caiy, and pronounced by Penn’s friend Lord 
Oobham an e\oelleni likeness, was the pro- 
perty of Alfred Waterhouse, esq.,Il. A., of Yat- 
(endon Court, Be’kshiro. A marble medallion 
recently acquired by the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, appears to have been copied 
from_ tho Bevan relief in tho IBlh century. 
A print of the some relief done by John Iloll 
in 1773 from a sketch by Du iSimitifiro is in 
the British Museum. A statue in lead, cost 


for Lord Oobham (the features pnn,n.i t 
the Bevan relief), stands in front 
sylvonia Hospital, Philadelphia. A coC”!' 
bronze statue has also been placed on rt 
summit of tho tower of the new oitv hAlf 
Philadelphia, at a height of 617 ' 

figuves among the quSker worthief iuT 
bert Van Hoemskerok’s engraving of tliBT?„h 
and Mouth mooting. The portrait in WeatV 
oompoaition of tho scene with the Indian 
under the Shakamaxon elm has no pretm 
sions to accuracy. That in Inman’s pictMA 
of Penn’s landing at Chester appears fo be 
copied from it. An engraving of doubtful 
authonticity is mentioned in Maria Webb’s 
‘ Penns and Peningtons ’ (see the well m 
formed article on the ‘ Portraiture of William 
Penn,’ Sonbner’s Monthly, xii. 1), 



with much spirit.’ 'though stu^^udypto 
Ms dross appears to have been well cut sad 
neat. He was an excellent judga of hotAe- 
fleah, and introduced three brood mares end 
the colehrated stallion Tamerlans into Ame- 
rica. He kept a good table, and fuiniebed 
his house in a st^e of substantial and not 
ineleganl. comfort. As a stout champion of 
tho right of indopendent thought and speech, 
as the npostlo of true religion, of juetice, 
gentloiiess, sobriety, simplicity, and'eweet 
reasonableness ' in an age of corrupt splen- 
dour, morose pietism, and general intole- 
rance, Penn would be secure of a pl^ 
among the immortals, even though no flou- 
rishing slate of the American Union remred 
him as its founder. With curious infelicity 
Montesquieu (MspHt des Loie, 1. iv. c. iv.) 
calls him ‘un v6ritahle Lyourgus.' The 
‘ Groat Law ’ has for its most conspicuous 
merit its very unspartan leniency, while 
the fate of Ponn’e constitution only pomts 
tho moral of the ihtility of such theo- 
retic devices ; nor did the settlemeiit owe 
much to his administrative guidance. In- 
deed, he displayed hardly more competence 
to dual witli Pennaylvoniaii than with Eng- 
lish politics. His jiioly was profound; and 
though he had little or no interest in 
humane learning for its own sake, his Imow- 
ledgo of the Christian and prechrietian 
mystics was considerable, and enabled bim 
to give to the doctrine of the ‘light within’ 
a certain philosophical breadth (see his Ckk- 
tian Quateer, London, 1674, fol., in reply to 
Tiiomaa ITickes). Hie style is dear and ne^ 
voua, and Ms theological polemics, though for 
the most ipart occupied with questions of 
ophemornl importance, evince no small con- 
troyersiol power, He was a fellow of the 
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November 1681), but 
to have takeu no part in its pi-o- 


rjeedingo. 


Tlieioilowine are Penn’s pi-incipal worlra 
not mentioned m the toict, the place of pub- 
Lfion being in all cases London, mless 
otherwise stated, or uncertain: 1. ‘The 
flaide Mistaken, and Tempovwmg Rebulced; 
nr a Brief Beply to Jonathan Olapham's 
wiik intituled “A Guide to the True Roli- 
rion"’ 1668, 410. 2. ‘ The People’s Ancient 
w’jusl Libeitios asserted. In the Tidal 
of William Penn and William Mead/ 1670 j 
fteqiient reprints. 3. ‘ The Great Case of 
Liberty of Oonsoiance once more debated 
and defended hy tho authority of Reason, 
Serinture, and Antiquity,’ 1070, 4to. 4. ‘ A 
gc jcnnnWn Caveat against Popery,’ 1670, 4to; 
lenrinted in 18B2, ed. Robert Macbeth. 
o/<Tmth rescued from ImposUivo; or, a 
brief reply to a meer rapsodio of lies, folly, 
itnd dander, but a pretended ansvrer to tho 
txyalofWiUiani Penn, William Mead, &o.,’ 
IfflO 4t0. 6. ‘A. Sorious Apology for tho 



of ftuth vindicated against that of Error 
and E^,’ 1672, 8vo. 8. ‘ The New Wit- 
neases rileeve mid Mugglctonl proved Old 
Hereticlis,' 1672, 4to. 9. ‘ (inalcerism a now 
Nickname for Old Ohristianily ' (a reply to 
J,Faldo's‘Qiiakori8mnoOhristianity’),1672, 
8to. 10. ‘ Plain Deoling with a Traducing 
Anabaptist ’ [i.e. John Mores], 1072, dfo. 
11, ‘A Winding Sheet for Oontroversie 
ended' (bj 11. Ilodwood), 1672, 8vo. 
IS. ‘The Spirit of Alexander tho Ooppei- 
smitb, lately revived, now ,i«slJy rohiihed; 
oraa Answer toalato pamphlet [by William 
Muoklowe] intituled “ The Spirit of tho Hat, 
or the Government of the Ciualcers,” ’ 1678, 
ita IS. ‘Judas and tho Jows combined 
against Christ aud his Vollowers ; hoing a 
rrioyndsr to the late nameless reply oalhid 
"Tyranny and Hypoorisio doted od,” made 
a hook eutitiilod “ The Spirit of 
X’ls’iander Ihe OoppevsmiUi robukod,” ' 1 073, 
4to. 14. ‘Wisdom justifiod of her Ohil- 
dten’ (in answer to It. Holliwell’s ‘ Account 
of Familism, as it is revived and prqpa- 
nted hy tlio Quakers ’), 1673, 8vo. 16. ‘ The 
mvalidity of John Paldo’s Vindication of 
bia Book called “Qunlcorism no Chris- 
tianity,’’ ’ 1073, 8vo. 10. ‘ Reason against 
Eaihng and Truth against Kiotion’ (in reply 
to two pamphlets by Thomas Hiclts), 1678, 
8vo. 17. ‘The Oouulerfoit Christian do- 
tsotad; or the Real Quaker iiistiQed’ (are- 
pl) to Thomas ITicks’s ‘Tliird Dialogue’), 
1674, 8vo. 18. ‘Itoturii to .rolm Faldo’s 


RepW called “ A Ourh for William Penn’s 
Confidence,'” 1674, 8vo. 19, ‘TJrim and 
Thummin ; or the Apostolical Doctrines of 
Light and Perfection maintained,’ a reply to 
Samuel Grevill’s ‘Testimony of tbs Light 
Within,’ 1674, 4to. 20. ‘ A Just Rebuke to 
One and Twenty Learned and Reverend 
Divines,’ 1074,_ 4to. 21. ‘The Christian 
Quaker and his Divine Testimony rindi' 
oated by Scripture, Reason, and Autnorities,’ 
pt. L only, pt. ii. being by George ■VS'’Ule- 
head, 1674, iol. ; 1699, 8vo ; reprinted, with 
the ‘Sandy Foundation shaken ’ and other 
pieces, at Philadelphia in 1824, 8vo. 23. ‘ A 
Discourse of the General Rule of Faith and 
Life and Judge of Oontroversie,’ 1674, fol. ; 
1699, 8vo. 23. ‘ A Treatise of Oaths, con- 
taining several weighty Reasons why the 
People call’d Quokere refuse to ewear,’ 1675, 
4to. 26. ‘En^and’s Present Interest dis- 
cover’d with Honour to the Priiioe and 
Safety to tho People,' 1076, 4to ; reprints, 
with the tillo ‘ England’s True Intersst,’ &c., 
1608 and 1702, 12mo. 26. 'The confinnod 
Cry of tho Oppressed for .Tustice,’ 1675, 4to. 

28. ‘Saul smitten to the Ground; being a 
brief but faithful Narrative of the dying 
Remorse of a late living enemy to i^e People 
called Quakers, and their faith and worship’ 
(Mathew Hide), 1676, 4to. 27. ‘ Some Ac- 
count of the Province of Ponnsilvania in 
America,’ 1681, fol. 28, ' A Brief Account 
of Ihe Province of Pennsilvauia,’ 1682, 4lo. 

29. ‘ Tho Frame of the Government of the 
I’rovincB of Penneilvania in Amorica,' 1682, 
fol, 30. ‘A Letter from William Penn, 
Proprietary and Govemor of Pouiwilvania 
in America, to the Oommitloo of the Free 
Society of Trndois of fcliafc Province . . . con- 
taining a General Description of the said 
Provinco, , . . With on Aocoiuit of the Na- 
tives or Aborigines. To which is added An 
Account of tho City of Philadelphia, newly 
laid out,’ 1683, fol. 31. ' A Defence of the 
Dulio of Buckingham’s Boot of Religion 
and Worship, fVoin the exceptions of a name- 
loss author,’ 1686, 4 to. 32, ‘Letters on tlie 
Penal Laws,’ 16^-8, 4to, 83. ‘ The Groat 
and Popular Objection against the repeal 
of the Penal Laws and Teste brie/ly stated 
and conridered,' 1688, 4to. 84. ‘Reason- 
ahlonoss of Toleration/ 1689, 4to, 36, ‘A 
Koy opening a Way to every common Dn- 
dorstouding, IIow to discern the Difference 
betwixt the Religion professed by the People 
called Quakers and the Porvorsions, Miere- 
XiresButations, and Oolumnioe of their several 
Adversaries/ 1692, 8to ; numeroue reprints, 
the last in 1817 ; also translations into 
IVonoh (1701, 8vo), Welsh (1703, fivo), 
Danish (1706, 8vo), Gorman (1802, 8vo), 
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36. ‘The Now Athenians no Noble Eereans,’ 
3 ptb. 1092, Ibl. 36. ' Some Fruits of Soli- 
tude, in Collections and Maxims relating to 
the conduct of Humane Life,’ 1093, 12mo ; 
pt. ii., entitled ‘ Mora Fruits of Solitude,’ 
1782, 12mo ; 10th edit, (both parts), 1790, 
12mo ; latest edit. 1857, 24mo ; translatud 
into Dutch (1716), German (1803), !E):eneh 
(1790 ; 2nd edit. 1827). 37. ‘ An Account 
of W. Penn’s Travails in HoUimd and Ger- 
many, Anno MDai.xxvii, for the service of 
the Gospel of Christ : by way of Journal,’ 
low, 8vo; 4th adit. 1835, 8vo. 38. ‘A 
Brief Account of the Rise and Process of 
the People called Qualiers ’ (reprint of Penn’s 
preface to George Fox’s ‘Journal’), 1694, 
8vo; 12th edit. 1834, 12mo; also several 
American reprints, and French (1764), 
German (179^), Welsh (1794), and Danish 
(1854) veroions. 39. ‘ Primitivo Chris- 
tianity revived in the Faith and Practice 
of the People called Quakers,’ 1696, 8vo ; 
6th edit. 1790, Philadelphia, ed. James M. 
Brown (Memoir of Penn prefixed), 1867, 
12mp; Welsh (1790) and German (1802) 
versions. 

The second edition of ‘No Cross no Crown ’ 
appeared in 1682, 8vo, the 24th in 1807, Svo ; 
also several American editions, and versions 
in Dutch by William Sowel (1687), French 
(1746), and G('rman (1 825). Posthumously 
appeared ‘Fruits of a Father’s Love; bohig 
the Advice of William Penn to his Chil- 
dren,’ 1726, 12mo ; 11th edit. 1841, 18mo 5 
also a French translation, 1790. 

The collections of statistics of quakor suf- 
ferings mentioned above as edited by Penn 
are as follows ; 1. ‘ The Case of the People 
called Quakers stated in relation to their 
late and present Sufierings, especially upon 
old statutes made against Popish Recusants ; ’ 
(2) ' A Particular Account of the late and 
present great Suiferings of the same upon 
Prosecutions in the Bishop’s Court;’ and 
(8) ‘ A Brief Account of some of the late 
and present Sufferings of the same for meet- 
ing together to worship God in spirit and in 
truth upon the Conventicle Act ; with an 
Account of such as died prisoners from the 
year 1660 for several causes,’ 1680. [For 
prefaces by or attributed to him see Bakoi AY, 
Robubi', 1618-1690 j MAKsiiALt,, CHAnnm, 
1637-1098 ; PmOTaros, Fsaac, 1616-1679 ; 
Bulstbolu, W iutblooio]. ] 

A coUective edition of Penn’s Works, with 
Life by Joseph Basso prefixed, appeared in 
1726, 2 vols. foL, and was followed by his 
‘Select Works,’ ed. (probably) John Fothor- 
gill, 1771, fol. ; reprinted in five volumes 
iu 1782, 8vo, aud iu three volumes 1826, 
Svo. 
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[The prinuipal .mthority is thoLifebTSi 

above iiumtioiiod. Other eontempordry 
are Ponu’e own Journal of Ids Travols in 
laud imd aorraany, with his correspondent 
memoirs, &c., m Mom. Hist. Sec. of Penned 
vania, vols. i -xi., and documents preeorreii at 
Dovoushiro Houso, Bishopsgalo Street, londun' 
and at Pennsylvania Castle, Dorset, in ^e 
possession of Mr. J. Mernuk Head- PMo. 
biblon Society Miscollanios (Histoncalj, No 4 ' 
Reliquim BarclaUnne [see BAEOtAt, Bobert’ 
1648-1690]: Letters of Isaac Penincton tn 
Maria Webb’s Penns and Pouingtons, with which 
cf. Sussex Aroh. Coll. v. 67 et seq. ix. 34 et 
seq. ; Penn’s Life in Anthony d Wood’s 
Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 615, with the notices in the 
Ilistoinos of the Quakers by Croose, Sewel, and 
Gough; Oldmixon’s British Empire in America 
i. 149 et boq. ; Sidney Papers, ed. Collins v' 
56 ; Evelyn’s Diary ; Henry Sidney’s Disry.’ed! 
Bloncowo; Oartwvight’s Diary (Camden Soe.)' 
Eerosby's Memoirs, ed. Cartwright; Elb* 
Orig. Letters, 2 nd ser. iv. 174 ; Clarendon and 
Rochester Corrospumlonco ; Wood’s Life snd 
Times (Oxford Hist. Soo.), iii. 346; Heatne’s 
CoUeet. (Oxford Hist. Soo.), ii. 277 ; Osl. State 
Papers, Dom. 1637-9; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4 th 
Rup. App. p. 208, Cth Rep. App. pp. 473, 084, 736, 
774 , 7th Rep. A, ,), pp. 407, 501, 678, lOtli 
App pl.iv. p. 376 : Grant’s Concessions and Orig, 
Const, of Now Jersey (Philadelphia); Ohsiter 
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Laye, ii. 572. Later authorities are Biogr, 
Brit. ; Clianffopie’s Nouv. Diet. Hist. ; Burke’s 
European Sottlomonts iu America, pt. vii, chap, 
xi. ; Anderson's Hist, of Commerce, ii, 552 et 
seq. ; Douglas’s Summary of the Piist Haniisg 
and Frosent Slate of tho British Settlements in 
North America, 1750, ii. 297 ot seq, , Prend'a 
Hist, of Founsylvama ; Hicard’s Ann lie of 
Pennsylvania ; Watson's Annuls of Philadelphia, 
ed. Hiunrd, Bancroft’s United States of Ame- 
rica, ed. 1876, ii. 78 et seq.; Ellis Stephens's 
Sources of the Constitution of tho United States, 
1894 ; Lives by Clarkson (ed, W. E. Forster), 
Hepworlh Dixon, Janney, Stoughton, Levis 
(see Friends’ Library, vol. v.), Marsiliac,Tincens, 
Hughes, Post, Bulker, Sparks, Draper, and 
Briiigos ; Fisher’s Discourse on the Private Life 
of William Penn, in Mom. Hist. Sec. of Penn- 
s/lviini.i, 9th App. 1836; Roberts’s Life of 
Duke of Monmouth; Mackintosh’s Revolution 
in 1688; M.icanlay’s Hint, ot England; Paget's 
Now Exiimon ; Hepworth Dixon's Her Majesty’s 
Tower; Whitten’s Quaker Pictures (Friends’ 
Quarto Series, 1892); Granville Penn’s Me- 
morials of the Life of Sir W, Penn ; Summers’s 
Moinonos of .Iordans and tho Cludfonts, 1895 ; 
Edinburgh Roviow, July 1813 (a review of Clark- 
son’s Life, by Jeffrey) ; Quakoriana, November 
1804 and January 1895; Pedigree of the Penn 
Family, London, 1871, Svo; DnlUwiiy’s West 
Sussex, vol. ii.pt ii. p. 25.5 ; Eiic.yol. Brit ; Bnl. 
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AIiw Cat ; Etting, on the Portrait-uro of 'William 
Penn in s’cribnnr’a Monthly, xii. 1 ot saq. ; Gata- 

lo2ne'ofPftintinBS.&c-l^®lo“S‘"gtothalliHt.Soc. 
of Pennsylvania; Notes and Quorios, general in- 
information from E. Poai-iall Smith, asq. ; 
Smith’s Cat. of Friends’ Boolca ] J. M. E. 

PEinTANT, BIOHARD, Eaeoit Peit- 
Bttiir (]737P“180R)_, was the second son of 
,Tohn Pennant, a Livemool merc'hant, who 
!enia descended from ThomaR ap Pafydd, 
abbot of Basingwerk in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and was thus of kin to the Pennants 
of Downing fsee under PBirarAiTT, Thomas]. 
John married Bonella Hodges. The estate 
of Penrhyn, Carnarvonshire, had, after the 
failure of the male line of the 'Williains 
family, passed into the hands of two aistors, 
Anne wife of Thomas 'Warhurton, and Gwen, 
yife of Sir Walter Yonge. The moiety held 
by the Yonge famiN was purchased by .Tolm 
Pennant, and on 6 Dec. 1766 hie son Richard 
married Susannah Anne, only child and 
baress of Hugh Warhurton of Winnington, 
Cheshire, the holder of the other moiety, and 
thus reunited the property. Richard's public 
career began in 1761, when ho was returned 
os M.P. for Petemfield ; in 1 767, on the death 
of Sir Ellis OunlilTo, he succeeded him as one 
of the two members for Liverpool. Ilis wife 
had influential connections in the borough, 
being granddaughter of the Dr. Edward 
Norreys who represented it from 1714 to 
1722, and her talents as a canvasser in her 
husband's interest were renowned. Pennant, 
who was a whig, was ro-eloolod without op- 

S ositionin 1708 and 1774. In 1780 he stood 
bird on the poll, Henry Eawlinson, who came 
second, defeating him by 1 10 votes. In Sep- 
ternW' 1783 ho was created Baron Penrhyn of 
Penrhyn, co. Louth, in the noorage of Irol and. 
At the general election of 178 4 h o stood once 
more for Liverpool, and this tiinowas necond 
on the poll, defeating Colonel Tarloton by 
thirteen votee A petition was lodged against 
his return, but aitorwards withdrawn. In 
1790 he was less fortunate. At the close of 
the third day’s polling the tide was so mani- 
festly running against him that he withdrew, 
having spent, as somo allege, 30,000/. upon 
the contest. He did not again seek admit- 
tance to the House of Commons. 

Lord Penrhyn’s most important work was 
done upon his Oarnar vonshiro estate. About 
1782 he took into his own hands the slate 
quarry at the entrance to Nant Pfranoon, 
nowTvell known as the Ponrhyn Quarry, and 
with true business instinct set about its dove- 
Imment. A quay was erected at the mouth 
of the Ceginfor the shipping of the 'blates, 
and in 1801 this was connected with the 
quarry by means of a tramroad. fn this 


way It marked impetus was given to the 
Welsh slate trade, which h^^eince risen to 
very groat proportions. Lo "Penrhvn also 
greatly improved the estate by buUdmg and 
planting on an e.vtensiye scale. He was sheriff 
of Oarnarvonsluro for 1782. He died at 
Winnington on 21 Jan. 1808, leaving no 
issue. The title accordingly boc.s.me extinct, 
and the e.state passed by his will to his cousin, 
George Henry Dawkins, who assumed the 
additional name of Pennant. The latter's 
daughter and coheiress married, in 1833, 
Edward Gordon Douglas, who adopted the 
surname of Ponnont in 1841, and was 
created Baron Pemhyn of Llandegai in 
1806. 

[Burke’s Extinct Peerage, 1883, p. 422 ; (lent. 
Miig. for January 1808 ; Bean's Pari. Rmre- 
nontetion of the Rix Northern Counties of Eng- 
land, Hull, 1800; Eoscoe's Memorials of Liver- 
pool, 2nd edit. London, 187S; Ynrke’s Eoyal 
Tnbos of Wales, od. Wiltiame, 1887, pp. 193-4 ; 
Oatbrnll’s IliRt. of North Wales, 1828, pp. 100- 
101; Evsns's Tour through North 'Wales, 1802, 
pp. 232-fi; KalondnrR of G-wynedd, 1873, p. 62.1 

J. E. L 

PENNANT, THOMAS (1726-1798), 
traveller and natiiraUst, born at Downing in 
the parish of Whitford (or Whiteford), near 
HolyweO, Plintshire, on 14 Juno 1726, 
was the eldest son of David Pennant (d. 
1763), by his wifi* Arabella, third daughter 
of Eichard Mytton of Ilalston^ Shropshire, 
Till' Pennant family was an ancient one, and 
hod been long resident at Bychton in the 
parish of Whitford. A direct ancestor was 
Tliomas (son of Dnvid Pennant of Bychton), 
who, after aefing as abbot of the Cistercian 
house ofBasingwork.ncar Holy well, married 
Angharad, daughtor of Gwilym up Gruffydd 
of Penrhyn, and left three sons. To this 
abbot Gutyn Owain [q. v.] addressed a poem 
(‘Rhys Jones Gorchestion Boirdd Cymru,’ 
p. 108 sq.) The abbot’s brother Hugh was 
a priest, poet, and collector of Welsh manu- 
scripts, Olid raiiRt be distinguished from a 
later Sir Hugh Pennant who took part in 
tlio eisteddfod at Caerwvs in 1668 (ci. Pnir- 
NAira, History qf Whitej’orS). 

Thomas Pennant was sent to the school of 
the Rov. W. Lewis at Wrexham, and port of 
his boyhood was spent at Hadley, near En- 
field CjliaBS. At the ago of twelve he was 
given by his relative, Richard Salisbury 
(fathur of Mrs. Thrale), a copy of Francis 
Willoughby’s ‘ Ornithology,’ and to this pre- 
sent he attribnlod his early taste for natural 
history, He matriculated at Queen’s Col- 
legp,Uxford, on 7 March 1744(Fostee,M/m»i«» 
O.i’Ofl.), but took no degree. In 1746 or 
1747, while still an iindnrgraduate, he made 
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a joiinioy to Cornwall, where Dr. Dork?© ‘Flora Scotica’ waa piiUi^lipd i 
cncoiUcigedliimm the study of ininoriils and oxpmisp. hlosos Griffith [q.v.], the 'W u 
fossils. Ilia Ijhst publication was nn ac- artwl, attended him on this journev f 
count of an earthqualte felt at Downing in also on his later tours), malting 
April 1760. This was printed in vol. x. of and drawings, afterwards roproduriidmpp 
the ‘Abridgment 'of the ‘Philosophical Trans- nant’a published ‘Tours.’ Pennantfullva 
actions,’ p. 611. predated Griffith’s talents, though he onS 

In 17M he made a tour in Ireland, but describes him ns ‘ a worthy servant who 
kept only an imperfect journal, ‘such,’ he I haopfor that purpose’ (malting drawing 
says, ‘was the conviviality of the country.' &c.) In 1774 Pennant visited the Isl^f 
On 21 Nov. 1764 he was elected a fellow of Man with Francis Grose [q. v.l He kent ' 
the Society of Antiquaries, but resigned in journal, but most of themalerialhecollSed 
1700. In 1766 he began a cotraspondonco was lost. 

with Linumns, and at his instance was Penuant made tours in various parts of 
alooted a member of the lloyal Society of 15ngknd,inoladingNorthamptonahiroQ77d\ 
CJpsala in February 1767. About 170L he Warwickshire (1776), Kent (1777), 'Coin- 
began his ‘ British Zoology,’ the drat part of wall (J78T). As the outcome of several iout- 
whioh was published in 1760. He gave the neys in Wales he published his ‘Tour in 
profits of this work, which, when oomplatad, Wales,’ the first volume appearing in 1778 
was iUustrated by 133 plates, to the Welsh Tn 1781 he published his own favourite 
school near Gray’s Inn Lane, London. In work, the ‘ Ilistory oC Quadrupeds,’ being a 
1766 ho visited the continent, andstayed with now and enlarged »ditioii of his 'Synopsis 
Bufibn at his seat at Montbard in Burgundy, of Quadrupeds.’ In 1782 his ‘ Jornney from 
At Femey hs saw Voltahe, whom he found Ohestcr to London ’ tmpeared. In 178i ks 
‘ very entertaining ’ and a master of English issued his ‘ Arctic Zoology,’ wMeh gave 
oaths. At the Ilague ha met Pallns the a ‘ condensed view of the progress of dis- 
Uutch naturalist, to whom he became much oovery ’ along tho northern coasts of Europe, 
attached. On 26 Eob. 1767 he was elected Asia, and Amorioo. Forthisworkherecemd 
follow of tlie Koyal Society, Loudon, IIo informntionfroraGoorgeLowfq.Tjandotiet 
contributed papers to tho ‘Philosophical Scottish naturalists, and from Sir Josepk 
Transactions ' on geologieol subjeets, and Banics, who hod visited Newfoundland. In 
wrote a mi'raoir on the turkey (1781). On 1790 ha published his ‘London,’ which went 
11 May 1771 he received the degree of through three irajiressions in two years and 
D.C.L. from tho university of Oxford. In a half: ho soys it was ‘ composed fiom the 
the same year ho published his ‘ Synopsis observations of perhaps half my life.’ 
of Quadrupeds.’ Pennant dedoi’cs that from about 1777 he 

In 1771 Pennant published his ‘Tour in began to lose his tasto for wandering, and 
Scotland’ (1 vol. 8ro), describing the joiuv preferred to make ‘imaginaw tours.’ Hepro- 
ney made by him in 1769. He says he had ji<ctodaboutl793aworkm murteanvolnmes, 
‘ the hardihood to venture on a journey to to bo oallod ‘Outlines of tho Globe;' hepub- 
the remotest part of North Bril ain,’ of which lished two volumes dealing with India and 
he brought home on account so favourable Ceylon, aiul vols. iii. and iv. (China and 
that ‘ it hap over since been iimiMc with Japan) -wi’to issued posthumously. In 1793 
southern visitors ’ (on the earlier Scottish ho published ‘ The Literary Life of the late 
tours of Bishop Pococko, see under Pooooed, Thomas Pejinani , Esq. By Himself,’ giving 
RiOHAai)). Starting from Ohester on SG June biographical and bibliographical deWs. 
1769, Pennant visited the Fern Islands olT Nemdy all Jiis life Pennant enjoyed per- 
the Northumbrian coast, and noted many fecthealtli, which he ativibuted to temperate 
epeciesof sea-fowl that resorted thither, llo living and almndant riding exercise. About 
made nearly the circuit of the mainland of 1794 his health and spiriU began to fail, 
Scotland, observing manners ond customs though ho continued his literary work, and 
and natural history. On phis occasion, as on in 1790 published ‘The History of the 
all subsequent tours, he journeyed on horse- Parishes of Whiteford and Holvwell.’ He 
back, and kept an elaborate journal. The died at Downing on 16 Dec. 1798, in hia 
success of the ‘Tour in Scotland’ led to his soveuty-third year {Qent. Mag. 1798, pt. ii. 
undertaking a second Scottish journey, bo- p. 1090), and was buried in tbe ohurcli of 
ginning on 18 May 1772. lie visited the St. Alary at Whitford, where there is a monn- 
English lakes, proceeded to the Hebrides, mont tohim by WestmacottjLnwis, Topciyr, 
and was presented with the freedom of Edin- T>tct. Wales, 1849, art. ‘ 'Whilfoifi '). 
burgh. During this tour he was accompanied Pennant married, first, in 1769, Elisabeth 
by the Rev. J. Lightfoot, the botanist , whose (d, 1764), daughter of James Falconer of 
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;rTJ^I^iilenant in the royal navy; sfl' 'bc^t perforuinnco.’ Horace W.ilpole, in 
jj, 1777 , Anno 1 80SJ), daughter o loUors to 'Willinra Cole (WATJOtTi, Letters, 
S™Thoiniis Mostyn, barl., of Moatyn Hall, nd. P. Ounnin^iara, vi. 86, vii. 404, viii. 2, 
Wl tford. Hy lirst marriage he had a &c.),BnearsatTPennanlia9 a Bmattoi’ovinhis- 
liliter ' Arabella, who married Edward toryand antiquilies who'piclcsuphisknow- 
Slner son of Sir Walden Hanmor, hart., ledge as herid^’ Walpole found him ‘full 
a son David (d. 1841), who succeeded of corporal spirits, too lively and impotuous,’ 
y fatter at Downing, and edited his pos- though ‘ a very honest, good-natured men.’ 

a, publications. By the second mar- Pennant’s literary industry was immense, 
• , ]jg iiad a daughter Sarah, who died and he reckoned that his works contained 
Sn ioiu'teen, and a son Thomas, who ho- 805J illustrations prepared under liis snper- 
came 'Brier of Weston Tntville, Bucking- inlendenoe. Yet he found time for the dut ies 
liaiiiBliire, and died in 1846 without leav- of a country gentleman. lie was high sherifT 
ing children (on other descendants of Pen- of Flinlshire in 1761, wrote on mail-coaches 
nMt see Bu Klin’s (rewitry, 1894, vol. and the militia laws and headed a ‘Loyal 

u. under ‘Pennant of Bodfari ’). Association ’ (against the Prench) formert at 

Pennant’s name stands high among the Holywell in 1792. He describes himself as 
naturalists of the eighteonth century, and he ‘a moderate tory.’ On hie estate atDowning, 
has heen commended for making dry and to which he succeeded in 1763, he ‘enlarged,’ 
teclinical “'srier interesting, llis ‘British hesayB,‘lhefinesconeryoflhebrokongrounds, 
Zoology’ and ‘ History of Quadrupeds,’ ar- the woods, and tho command of water,' and 
nmgedacoording to the classidcation of .1 ohn discovered a rich mine of load. In appearanco 
Hay long remained classical works, though Pennant was of fair complexion and slightly 
in mint of style and method of presentment above the middle height, Two portraits of 
they MO greatly inferior to the works of him are preserved at ‘Downing : ft) a picture 
BuSbn. Ouvier in his memoir of Pennant, of him as a young man painted Iiy Willis, a 
nnttea about 1828 for tho ‘Biogriualiie clergyman, and engraved in tho 1810 edition 
Universslle,’ says that Bulibn prolited by of the ‘Tours in Wales;’ (2) a portrait of 
Pennant's ‘History of Quadrupods,’ 1781, him at the age of fifty, painted hy Gains- 
thongh in the third edition Pennant him- borough in 1776, and onarnved in Pennant’s 
self MS drawn on Butibn. lie describes ‘ Literary Life ’ and in Khys’s edition of the 
the work as ‘encore indispeiisahle,’ and ‘Tours in Wales’ fcf. Bromlut, Cat, En~ 
pwises the ‘Arctic Zoology’ as valuable graved PoHmifs). 

to naturalists. ‘Pennant’s works on natural Pennant’s principal publications are as 
history’ (says Sir William .Tardino, 1833) follows: 1 . ‘ The British Zoology,’ 1700, fob; 
'were much valued ot the time of their 4 vols., London, Ohestor, 1708-70, 8vo; 4th 
publication, and contained the greater part ed. 4 vole., London, 1770-77, 4to ; new od. 
of the knowledge of their timus.’ Gilbert 4 vols. London, 1812, 8vo. 2. 'A Tour in 
TOte puhUshed his ‘ Solborno ’ in the form Scotland, 1709,’ Ohestor, 1771, 8to; 2nd 
ofletters to Pennant and Duines Barrington, edit. 1772, 8vo; 3rd edit, 1774 ; 4th edit. 

Pennant’s ‘Tour in Scotland' was the 1776: 61 h edit. 1790; ‘Supplement to the 
cause of a violent dispute between Johnson Tour in Scotland,' Ohesler, 1772,8vo. 3. ‘ Sy- 
uad Bishop Percy, who had disparaged tho nopsis of Quadrupeds,’ OhoRli'r, 1771, 8vo. 
truveUer’s aocuinoy. ‘ A carrier,' the bishop 4. ‘A Tour in Scotland and ‘Voyage to Iho 
said, 'who goes along the side of Loch Hebrides, 1772,’ 2 pts., Ghostor and London, 
loaond would descriho it better ’ (Bos'wdli,, 1774-70, 4to, also 1790 ; printed in Pinker- 
I^e o/ZoAsson, 12 April 1778). Johnson de- ton’s ‘‘voyages,’ &o., vol. iii. 1808, &o, ; 
fended Pennant : ‘ He‘s awhig,Bir ; a sad dog. German tranBlution,Leipzig, 1779. 6. ‘Genera 
Buthe's the best traveller I ever read ; he o'b- of Birds,’ Edinhuroh, 1773, 8vo; London, 
serves more things than any one else does.’ 1781. 0. ‘A Tour in Wales, 1770 [1778 P],’ 
And when in Scotland in 1773 (BosweiIiL, London, 1778-81, 4to; ‘Tours in Woles,’ 
Jamal qf a Tmr to the HehrideSilT Bspt. S vols., London, 1810, 8vo; Oaniarvon, 1883, 
1773), Johnson declared that Pennant had 8vo, edited by T. Rhjra. 7. ‘ Indian Zoology,’ 
'greater variety of inquiry than almost any twelve coloured pilatos with letterpress, by 
maa.’ Boswell thought tho Scotch ‘Tour’ T.P.^heplateaworogiventoDr.J.IUiein- 
aujifflflcial, but praised the ‘London.’ Later 'lold Eorstei*, who published them in Ger- 
entieshnve eulogised the accuracy and acute nany in 1781, with the leltorpreas tran’s- 
obssTvafion of the Scotch ‘Tour.’ Tho ‘Tour .ated: ‘Indian Zoology, an Essay on India,’ 
in 'Wales 'has less tho chaructor of a Journal &o. ; 2nd edit. London, 1790, 4to. 8, ‘His- 
than Pennant’s other ‘Tours,’ and nis hio- tory of Quadrupeds’ (enlarged from the 
giapher, Mr. W. T. Parkins, oonsidors it his 'Synopsis of Qiiiidriipeds ’), London, 1781, 
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4to ! 3rd edit. 1793, 4to ; German translation, education. Allusions in his poems 
’Weimar, 1790-1800. 9. 'The Journey from Icnowledge of modern languages showrt! 
Chester to London,’ London, 1782, 4to ; he travelled in Spam and ottier eoinitT?" 
Dublin, 1783; also 1798, &o.; 1809, 1811. On his return he devoted himself for S 

10. ‘ Arctic Zoology,’ 2 vols. London, 1784- years to the care of his father, ‘ a gentlea 
1787,4to; German translation, Leipzig, 1787, by bmth, and more by merit,’ who sei^t'' 
4to; French translation, Paris, 1789, 8vo. have died soon after 1692, when ha was 

11. ‘ Of the Patagonians. Formed from the ninety. One of Penneouilds poems is an « 
Eelation of Father Falkener, a Jesuit [whom pression of filial affection. 

Pennant visited at Sp6tchley,neat'Worceater, ^ Pennecuik’s practice as a physician caused 
in 1771],’ forty copies only, printed at the him, as he said, to Imow every comer of 
private jpress of George Allan, esq., DarUng- Tweeddale ; and at the request of SirEobert 
ton, 17^, 4to; reprinted as an appendix to Sibbnld[q.v.], who was preparing an account 
Pennant’s ‘ Literary Life.’ 12. ‘ Of London,’ of the counties of Scotland, he wrote a 'De- 
London, 1790, 4to ; ' Additions and Oorreo- scription of Tweeddale,’ with the assiatame 
tions to the First Edition of Mr. Pennant’s of John Forbes of NewhaU, advocate. Tbo 
Account of London,’ London, 1791, 4to; manuscript had been perused by Archbishnii 
‘ Some Account of London,’ 2nd edit. Lon- Nicholson in 1702 (see his Scotch JSistor^ 
don, 1791, 4to ; Dubhn, 1791 ; London, 1793, cal lAbrary, pp. 19, 21) ; but it was not pub- 
4to; 4th edit, with additions, London, 1806, lished until 1716, when it appeared m a 
4to; 1813 ; German translation, Nuremberg, small quarto volume, ' A Geographical Hia- 
1791. 13. ' The Literary Life of the lata torical Description of the S&ie of Tweed- 
Thomos Pennant, esq. By Himself,’ Lon- dale, with a Miscellany and curious CoUec- 
don, 1798, 4to (with reprinted tracts as ap- tion of Select Scottish Poems.’ Jh the 
pendices). 14. ‘ The History of the Parishes dedication to William Douglas, earl of 
of Whiteford and Holywell’ [London], 1790, March, Pennecuilc said that he had lived m 
4to, 16. 'Outiines of the Globe,’ 4 voK Tweeddale over thirty years; hedidnotcon- 
London, 1798-1800, 4to. 16. ‘ A Journey sider the English dialect to be prelerableto 
from London to the Me of Wight,’ London, his own, though it hod become modish. Any 
1801, 4to. 17. ' A Tour from Downing to of the poems which had been jprmted brfore 
Alston Moor,’ London, 1801, 4to. 18. ' A hod appeored surreptitiously. Penneouikwas 
Tour from Alston Moor to Harrowgate and interested especialW in the botany of tbe 
Brimham Crags,’ London, 1804, 4to. county, and one of the friends with wbom 

[Fennant's Literary Life; European Mag. he corresponded was James Sutherlond, super- 
May 1798 pp. 323 f., Juno 1800 pp. 440-1; inteudent of the first botanic garden in Edin- 
Mauioir by w. T. Parkins in Ehys’s od. of tho burgh. Some of the verses imdressed to ids 
Tours in Wsles, S vols. 1888 ; Momoir by Sir younger brother, James, on advocate, wb 
W. Jardine in The NaturaHat’e Li brary, vol. xv. ; -wished him to come to Edinburgh, bear testi- 
Williams'sDict.of Eminent 'Welshmen; Nichols’s mony to his love of a country hfe, In 1711 
Lit Anoed. and Lit. Illustp. ; Brit. Mus. Oat. fjij Alexonder Murray of Stanhope 

and authorities cited.] W. W. that he hod once been a great curler (Mad)- 

PENNEOUIK, ALEXANDER, M.D. hunt, Catalogve of Scottish Wrifm, 1833, 

5 1662-1722), physician and poet, hom in p. 189). 

6622 was the eldest son of Alexander Pen- Pennecuik was a friend of most of tb 
necuilc of NewhaU, Edinbm'gh, who had been Scottish gentlemen interested in letters to 
a surgeon under General Bonnier in the whom Allan Komsay expresses his obfiga- 
thirty years’ war, ond ofterwards in the army tions. 'Romsay visited at NewhaU, but not, 
sent from Scotland into England in 1644. apparently, until it hod passed out m Fenne- 
In 1640 the elder Pennecuik bought from the ouilr’s hands, and there seems no doubt tbt 
Crlchtonsthe estate of NewhaU on the North NewhaU. was tho scene of the ' Gentle Shep- 
Esk; but the statement that in tho foUow- herd.’ It does not foUow, however, tbt 
ing year he sold the barony of Pennecuik to Ponuecuik, as has been surmised, suggested 
the Olerks seems to be erroneous (Wnsoif, to Ramsay the plot of that pastornT poem, 
Annals of Pmievik, 1891 ). To NewhaU he which, indeed, did not appear m its complete 
added, byhismarriogewithMargoretMurray, form until three years after Penuecuik's 
the estate of Romanno, on tho other side of death ; hut ho not improbably took part m 
West Linton, in Tweeddale. An Alexander discussions on the subject, Pennecuik died 
Pennecuik took tbe degree of M. A, at Bdin- in 1722, and was buried in the churchyard 
burgh on 18 .Tiily 1064 (Cat. qf JMinlyurgh at Newlands, by his father's side (HoeB®. 
Gr8<fw<ifee,1868,p.88); bntwelmownothing Monuments and Monumental Imcrmimsm 
definite about young L’onneouik’s medical ^otJand,i.2&i), In 1702 his elder daughter 
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the eldest son. of Mrs. Oliphant 
Midlothian, and Pennecuik gave 
tie estate of Nowhall. Her hus- 
however, cot into debt, and in 1703 
Vawhall was sold to Sir David Forbes, father 
to John Forbes, Penneouik’s friend and 
Ramsav's patron. Pennecuik lived at Eo- 
manno until his death, when he loft that 
Biojarty to a younger daughter, who had 
oamed Mr. Forquharson of Kirlrtown of 

Bovne, Aberdeenshire. _ 

* t i,i» wn-rirs woTe repHuted at Edin- 


burgh in 1763 (' A Collection of curious Scots 
Po^ ... by Alexander Pennecuik ’) ; at 
Leith m 1816, ‘with copious notes;’ and 
again atEdinburgh in 1876. The poems are 
cUy ocoasionsl, and frequently in the 
Scottish dialect . The satires and other pieces 
possess humour, though they are often coarse. 
His imitations ftom earlier and foreign 
writers are of little interest ; the value of 
hjs verses lies in the picture they give of the 
lursl hfe of the time. He oared little for 
sceaeiy apart from mankind, and had no 
appreciation for nature in her grander aa- 
pecta 

The following pieces appeared in separate 
forms 1. ‘Caledonia Triumphans,’ broadside, 
1899 , rapiinted inLaing’s ‘Various Pieces of 
Fugitive Scotch Poetry,’ 1823, 2. ‘A Pane- 
gyric to tha King,’ broadside, 1 699. 8. ‘ The 
Sagedy of Grayhoard,’ 1700, 8vo. 4. *Lin- 
toun Address to his IlighnesB the Prince of 
Orugs,' broadside, 1714; this piece was first 
mmtsd in tho first part of Watson’s ‘Choice 
Meotion of Soots Songs,’ 1708. 

Dr, Fenuecnilc is often confusod with 


mother 

AtuxAiTDiiB PnmnaairiK (d. 1780), said to 
be his nephew. Tho younger Pennecuik was 
in all pr^ability a relative, for commenda- 
tory verses by ‘ Al. P., Mercator Edinburgen- 
08 ,' were prefixed to (he eldor Ponnecuik’s 
'Desciiption of Tweeddole,’ 1716, and lines 

‘To my honoured friend. Dr. P -k, were 

printed by the younger Pennecuik in 1720 
in his best known volume, ‘ Streams from 
Eehcon, or Poems on Various Subjects, in 
three parts, by Alexander Pennecuik, Gent.,’ 
Edinburgh; some copies are marked as second 
edition, and others bear a London imprint. 
In 1726 he piiblisbed ‘ Flowers from Paiy 
nassiiB,’ and before Ills death he appears to 
bare begun a periodical, ' Entortaiument for 
ths Ouiious.’ Ho was buried in the Grey- 
fciars churchyard, Edinburgh, on 28 Nov, 
1730, being described in the remster as 
'Alexander Pencook, merchant ’ (Ohalmcrs’s 
‘Life of Eamsay,’ prefixed to Poems, 1800, 
vol. i. pp. Ivii-lviii). Penueouik’s life was 
dissipated, and, according to James Wilson 

YOl. XV. 


(‘ Claudero ’), who seems to have succeeded 
him as town laureate, he, ' like poor Claud, 
wag short of pence,’ though he sang sweetly, 
and ‘ starving, died in turnpike neuk’ (Coi- 
lecHon of Poems, 1761 f, ‘ Claudero’s Fare- 
well to the Muses and Anld Eeikie’). 
After Ponnecuilc's death there appeared ‘A 
Collection of Poet Pennecuik’s Satires on 
Kirkmen,’ &c., 1744; ‘A Compleat CoUeo 
tion of nil the Poems wrote W that famous 
and learned Poet, Alexander Pennecuik,’ six 
ports, no date, but published about 1760; 
and ‘ A OoEoction of Scots Poems on seve- 
ral ocoasions, by the late Mr. Alexander 
Pennecuik, Gent., and others,’ Glasgow, 
1787. Other similar collections were printed 
in 1766 ond 1769. The younger Pennecuik 
published in separate form : 1, ‘ A Pastoral 
Poem sacred to the Memory of Lord Basil 
Hamilton,’ 1701 . 2 . ‘ A Pil for Pork-eaters,’ 
1706, an attack on the English included 
in the ‘Compleat Collection’). 3. ‘Bri- 
tannia Triumphans, in four parts . . . sacred 
to 28 Mny, the Anniversary of the Birth of 
George I,’ 1718. 4. ‘An Historical Ac- 
count of the Blue Blanket, or Craftsmen’s 
Banner,' by ‘Alex. Pennecuik, burgess and 
guild-brother of Edinburgh,’ 1722 ; a prose 
account, several times reprinted, of me crafts 
of Edinburgh. 6. * Oorydon and Oochrania : 
a Pastoral on iho Nuptials of the Duke of 
Hamilton,’ 1723. 6. ‘Groans ftom the 

Grave, or Complaints of the Dead against 
the Surgeons for raising their Bodies out of 
the Dust,’ anonymous, but stated in a manu- 
script note in Maidment’s copy in the Bri- 
tish Museum to have been published at Edin- 
burdi by Ponuecuik on 18 March 1736. 
7. ‘Home’s Legacy to the Kirk of Scotland,’ 
no place or date. It kas been suggested that 
Pennecuik was the author of ‘The Flight of 
Esligious Pioty from Scotland upon account 
of Eamsay’s Lowd Books,’ published about 
1736, on the g^und that he was a frequent 
rival or imitator of Eamsay. Pennecnik’s 
own writings are constantly marred by ob- 
scenity ; but there is wit in some of his 
satires, which were generally aimed against 
whigs ojid presbytenans. 

[The principal saurcs of information respect- 
ing Dr. Ponnocnikis the life prefixed to the 1316 
edition of his WorkB, which is slated (Oat. of 
tho Signet Librory) to bo by Bobert Brown of 
Kowball i Thomson’s Biogr. Diet, of Eminent 
Scotsmen ; Lives of the Scottish Poets, 1 822, iii, 
36-iO, 166; Memoirs of the Life of Sir John 
Clerk of Penicuik, ed. J. M. Gfray, pp. 114, 
236-6 ; The Gentle Shepherd, with illustrations 
of the soenery, 1808, 1. 46-7, ii. 408-13, 640-2 , 
Scots Mngadne, 1806 p. 906, 1606 pp. 249,681, 
1807 p. 170 ; Oataloguos of British Museum, 

P, Tl 
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A.dTOcatea’ and Signet Libiaiiea, Sdin1)ni^b,_in 
nono of -which are the two Penueouiks distin- 
gnibhed from each othei'; Notea and Queriea, 
lat aei. vh. 1 34, 4th eer. xii. 7, 68, 166 ; Northern 
Notes and Queries, iii. 164; Irving’s Hiafeof 
Scottish Poetry, 1861, pp. 686-9 ; Veiteh|a Hist, 
and Poetry of the Scottish Border, 1898, ii. 241— 
243 ; Jiidinbnrgh Bibliogr. Soc. vi. (pamphlets 
by W. Brown). The registers of Penneonik (New- 
hall) and Newlands are defective,] Q-. A. A. 

PENinSPATHEE, EDWARD (1774P- 
1847), Irish judge, of Itathsellagh, Danlavut, 
WicMo-w, horn about 1774, was the second 
son of Major WiUiam Pennefather of Enoch- 
evan, Tipperary, and Ellen, eldest dai^hter 
of Edward Moore, D.D., archdeacon of Emly. 
The founder of the Irish branch of the family 
woe a comet in the army named Matthe-w 
FennefatW, a younMr brother of Abraham 
Pennefather of Ilanbury-on-the-IUll, Staf- 
fordshire. In 1660 Matthew acquired by 
patent estates in Tip^erarj county, and in- 
Wited others from his wife Le-yina E!ings- 
mill, IDs eldest sou, EingsmiU. (d, 178o), 
was M.P. &r Oashel and Tipperary |n tim 
Irish parliament, and married his cousin, the 
heiress of John Pennefather, esq., of Oampie, 
Londonderry. The second son, Matthew, 
was lieutenant-colonel in General Sabine's 
regiment, and distinguished himself at 
Oudenarde. After his return to Irelaud he 
was appointed auditor of the Irish revenue, 
and represented Cashel in the Irish Ho-use of 
Commons &om 1716 till his death, 28 Nov. 
1783 (^Qent. Mag.) 

Eingsmill Pennefather’s eldest son, 
Eiohord, had two sons — ^Ein^mill {d, 1771), 
anoestor of General Sir JohnLysaght Fenne- 
father [q. v.], and William (major in the 18th 
light dragoons), who was fathor of Richard 
Pennefather [q. v. jond of Edward, the subjeot 
of the present notice. 

Edward was educated with his brother at 
Portarlington and Clonmel, and graduated 
at Dublin University, B. A. in 179d , and M. A. 
in 1832. He was called to the Irish bar in 
1790, and elected a honoher of King’s Inns 
in 1829. 

The ‘ two Peune&thers ’ were leading prac- 
titioners at the court of chanoery when 
Eranois ■Blaokbntno (afterwarda lord ohan- 
oeUor of Ireland) began to practiae (E. BI1A.0Z- 
nniun], I/^e^ p. 80), Edward excelled his 
elder brother, Eiohord, os on advocate, and 
was without a rival as an equity lawyer. 
He was counsel fox the plaintiiV in the cele- 
brated libel case, Bruce v, Grady, tried before 
Se^’eant Johnson at the Limoricit summer 
assizes of 1810, when O'OonnoU led for tho 
defendant (Authmtdo B^ort the interest- 
ing Tiial /hr a Libel omtomed in the aele- 


bvated Poem, called The Nosen^ tT 
plaintiff who claimed 20,000i., obtained a 
verdict for 600^. “ 

Pennefather was appointed third serieant 
Beqeant in Jaiaarv 
1831, and first seqeant in February 183'/ 
In January 1836 he became solioitoriBimJi 
for Ireland in Sir Robert Peel’s J 
lion, and wos reappointed (September 184H 
on the return of Sir Robert Peel to power 
In November he was appointed chief mstice 
of the queen’s bench and a privy counmlior 
In January and February 1844 he presided 
at the -frial of the O’Connells, Gavan 
and their associates for conspiracy, Mitchd) 
says that ‘the chief justice in his dmree 
argued the case like one of the counsel for 
the prosecution ’ (Ireland since '98, p. 103( 
Pennefather contended that nather secrecy 
nor treachery formed a necessary part of the 
legal definition of conspiracy. His charge 
was learned, lucid, and fair, though it was 
clear that in the opinion of the court the 
indictment had been in the main auatamed. 
Sentence was pronounced on SO May by Mr! 
Justice Burton, 

Pennefather retired from the bench in 
January 1846, and died at his house in Eta- 
william Square, Dublin, after a long i lln^ 
on 6 Sept, 1847. By his marriage 
Susan, eldest daughter of John Darby, esq., 
of Markly, Sussex, and Leap Castle, Ein^s 
County, he had four sons and six dasghten 
The eldost sou, Edward (b. 1809), was oidled 
to the Irish bar in 1834, and became Q,0. in 
1868. The fourth, Richard Theodorefd. 1806], 
was auditor of Ceylon. The second daughter, 
Ellen, married JamesThomas O’Brien, mehop 
of Ossory and Ferns; and Dorothea, the sixth 
daughter, woe wife of James Thomas, fourth 
earl of Oourtown. 


[Buiko’s Landed Gentry, 7th ed.; CabBublh 
Graduates; Alumni Oxon.; Law Times, 11 Sept. 
1847 ; Ann. Bog. 1847 App. to Ohron. pp. 249- 
260, 1814 pp. 304-89; B. Blaekbuine'slafe ol 
Francis Bla^bnrne, pp, 80, 199, 200 et eeq., 216- 
217 ; Sluvw’s Authenticated Reports of Insh 
State Trials, 1844; authoiities cited uudet 
PxonnivATnBB, BiouAitn.] G. Lb G. N. 

PENNEFATHER, Sib JOHN LT- 
SAGHT (1800-187^, general, was the^rJ 
son of the Rev. John Pennefather of oo.Tippe- 
rary, and cousin of Richard Pennefather 

B . V.], baron of the exchequer in Ireland. 

is mother was daughter of Major PetoiveL 
He entered the army on 14 Jan. 1818 as 
cornet in the 7th dragoon guards, becEme a 
lioutenant on 20 Fob. 1828, and a captain te 
httlf-poy on 6 Nov, 1826. On 8 Awil 1826 
he was appointod to the 22nd wot (the 
Ohoshire regiment), in which he became 
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'ZZt on 22 Mareli 1831, and lioutenant- 
Sindon 18 Oot. 1839. Up to this time he 
had seen no active service, but in 1843 his 
“ the one European regiment in the small 
^Tfith -which Sir Charles Napier won the 
battle of Miani (Meanee) (17 Feb.), and it 
iota the brunt of that action, in -which two 
men defeated thirty-five thousand. 
The battalion was about five hundred strong, 
nearly all Irishmen, lilte their colonel and 
their general. ‘The noble soldier, Penne- 
father* (as Napier described him), fell 
mounded— mortally, it was thought— on the 
too of the bank which bordered the river-bed 
and formed the crest of the Baluchis’ posi- 
tion. He was made a O.B., and received 
the thanks of parliament. In 1848 he gave 
up the command of the 22nd regiment, and 
placed on half-pay, and in the following 
year he was appointed assistant quorter- 
maater^eral in the Cork district. In 1864 
he-vas given command of the first brigade 
of the aeoond (Sir Da Lnoy Evans’s) division 
in the army sent to the East, and on 20 June 
he waa made major-general. Ilis brigade 
conaistsd of the SOtlh 66th, and 96th r^i- 
mente. lie commanded it with credit at ^e 
battle of the Alma, and in the affair of 
76 Oot, when a sort ie in force -was made from 
Sebaatopol agoinet the heights held by the 
second division on the extreme right of the 
alliea. But he had more opportunity of die- 
tinguishing himself ten days later, when the 
attack, for which this sortie was only pre- 
pantoiy, was made by the IluBsian& and the 
tattle of Inkerman -was fought (6 Nov.) 
Oviog to the illness of Evans, Pennefather 
vaa in command of the division on that day, 
Eb had lees than three thousand men under 
lum, while thirty-five thousand Hussian in- 
&nliy were converging upon him. On 20 Oot. 
Eyans had drawn up his force on the ridge 
inunediately in front of the camp of the 
division, and allowed Ms pickets to bo driven 
in rather than leave his ohoseu ground. 
Fenne&ther adopted an opposite course. Ho 
disputed every inch of ground, kept ouN a 
few men in hand on the ridge, but pushed 
forward all the men he could to support his 
pdkete in resisting the several luassea of Iho 
ensmy, ThethiokneBsofthoweatherfavoured 
these_ tactics, and the result justified them. 
Asieinforcemeuts, English aud ffronoh, come 
up, 1^ ware similarly thrown forward by 
wtione. Lord Eaglan was soon on the 
ground, and Sir De Lacy Evans oome up from 
Baladava during the course of the momiug; 
but Pennefather was left to direct the fight, 
so &r as any one person could diroot it. 
‘Always imdaunted, always kindling with 
wulike animation, lie woe a very power in 


himself.’ Even -when his radmnl couutenmico 
could not bo soon, Ihuro was comfort in thu 
sound of his voice, ‘ and the “ giand old boy’s ” 
favourite oaths roariiifj cheerily down through 
the smoke ’ (Ktnol Uid). The battle lasted 
about six hours — ^from daybreak to 1 p.M. — 
then the l-tussiiuis began their retreat, having 
lost nearly twelve thousand men. 

Pennafathor’s ‘ admirable behaviour ’ was 
mentioned in LordHsglan’s dospat ch, A fort- 
night afterwards he was giiun the colonelcy 
of the 46th ri>gimoiil, and ho succeeded to 
the command of the second division when 
Evans xetimiedlo England in the latter part 
of Novomhor. He was invalided from the 
Orimaa in July 1866, and ou 25 Sept, he was 
appointed to command the troops in Malta, 
with the local rank of liouteuant-gcnerol. 
He remained there nearly five years, and 
after a short term of service in the iiorthoiu 
district he commanded the troops at Aider- 
shot &om 1800 to ] 866. He e.<cchangod the 
colonelcy of the 40th for that of his old regi- 
ment, the 22nd, on 13 Fob. 1860. On 12 Nov. 
of that year he became licutenonl -general on 
the estahlislimau)-. and on 9 May ] 808 ho 
became ^ncral. ITo had been made a H.O.B. 
on 6 Ju& 1866, and received the Gt-.U.B. on 
18 May 1867. He was also a commander of 
the Sardinian order of St. Maurice and Bt. 
Losarus, a grand olHcer of the Legion of 
Honour, and in the second class of the Med- 
jidieh. On 27 Aug. 1870 he was made go- 
vernor of Chi'lsoa Hospital, lie diod ou 
9 May 1872, and was buried in Brompton 
cemetery, la 1834 lie had mairiud Katherine, 
eldest daughter of John Oarr, ubc[., of Moiint- 
roth. Queen’s County, 

[Napior's Cougnest of Seindo; Beoords of the 
22nd Kogimeul ; Kinglake’a War in the Orims.i; 
Annual Begislor, 1861, p. 666; Haydn’s Boub 
of Dignilios.] 8. H. L, 

PENNEPATHBK, BIOHAKD (1773- 
1869), Irish judge, horn in 1778, was eldest 
son of MajorWiaiam Pennefather of ICnock- 
evan, Tippornxy. li o went to school with his 
Wlhcr Edward [q. y.J, and graduated B.A. 
at Dublin University in 1794, after a distin- 
guished cai'oor there. lie was called to the 
jCririi bar in the following year. About ten 
years later he enjoyed a reputation both ou 
tho Munster ciremt and as a junior in the 
court of chancery. lie was seldom employed 
as leading coimsol, being overshadowed by 
Flunket and Saurin. In February 1821 he 
was appointed chief baron of the Irish ex- 
chequer court, and sat on the hcuoh for 
thirty-eight years. He was a sotmd, able, 
and upright judge, skilled in the digealiqn 
and elucidation of evidence, courteous iuMs 

31)2 
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buariug, and in criminal ca^es lenient. Thougli 
■well versed in every department of juris- 
rudence, he was not a great jurist ; and as 
e seldom wrote his jad^enta they had no 
pretensions to style, lie died suddenly at 
his residence near Olonmol on 7 Aug. 1869. 
By his wife Jane, daughter of hir. Justice 
John Bonnet of Dublin, he left two surviving 
sons and three married daughters. Two sons 
predeceased him. nisyoungest son, William, 
IS noticed below. 

The eldest son, BiOHara) Pi-NNUFtTiiuB 
(1808-1819), matriculated at Bailiol Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 9-1 Juno 1824, ond gra- 
duated B.A, in 1828. In 1826 he entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn. On 21 Aug. 1846 he was 
appointed under-eecrotory to the lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Tie was hich sheriff of 
Tipperaw in 1648, and in that capacity 
arranged! for the state trials of William 
Smith O'Brien and other prisoners at Clon- 
mel. He died on 26 July 1849, at Newtown- 
Anner, Tipperary, the seat of OolonelOsbomo, 
M.P. By his wife, Lady Emily Butler, 
daughter of Bichard, first earl of Olengall, 
he left a son and a daughter; the latter mai- 
ried Arthur, sixth earl Slanhopr. 

The judge’s second sou, John Pennefather 
(181 6-1866), a graduate of Bailiol College, 
Oxford, hpcame Q.C. and a heudier of Bang’s 
Inns, Dublin. 

[Burke's Landed Gentry, 7th ed. ; Wolford’s 
County Pamilies, 1893 ; Dublin University 
November 1669 ; Law Times, 12 Nov. 1869 ; 
Ann. Eeg. 1849 App. to Chrou, pp. 260-7, 
1866 pp. 264-6, 1869 p. 408 (App.); Cat. 
of Dublin Graduates and Alumni Oxou. 1714- 
1880.] G. Lb G. N. 

PENNEEATHBB,, WILLIAM (1816- 
1873), diving youngest son of lUohard Penne- 
father [q. v.l baron of Iho Irish court of ex- 
chequer, wasoorii in Merrion Square, Dublin, 
on 6 Feb. 1816. Ho was educated first at a 
preparatory school in Dublin, and then at a 
private school at Wostbury-on-Trym, near 
Bristol/where he was Iraown as ‘the saintly 
boy,’ In 1832 he was removed lo the oaro 
of the Bev. W. Stephens at Levens, near 
Kendal,WestmoTeland. Pennefather entered 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1884: but, 
as the result of oontiuued ill-heolth, he did ^ 
not graduate B.A, until 1840. In 1841 he 
was ordained deacon, and priest in the fol- 
lowing year. Pennefather was licensed to ^ 
the outacy of BaUymacagh (Kilmore). lie 
become incumbent of Mellifoni, near Dro- 
gheda, in 1844. During the famine of 1846 
he was conspicuous in minis! ering to the 
wants of his people without distinction of 
creed. In 1847 he married Catherine (see 
below), eldest daughter of Eear-admivofl the 


Hon. James William King. In l84a Penne. 
father accepted the iiioumheney of Hoi 
Trinity, Walton, Aylesbury, BiicHngliam! 
shire. It was a diihcult parish to work 
there was no house, and the income uis 
small. But Pennefather cained the con 
fldence of his parishioners. The congregation 
grow, and the church was enlarg^ j 
sohoolb svere built ; and an active work was 
carried on among the bargemen on ttn 
(-fvnnd Junction Oanal. 

In 1862 lie removed to Christ Churcli 
Baniet, Hertfordshire. Here Pennefether’i 
influence speedily cxi ended far beyond tie 
parish ; his house became a recognised centre 
whore ‘noblemen and farmers, bishops and 
nonconformist ministers,’ metoiiaueqnalitT. 
He at this period gave time and care to the 
oi-phans aided by the Patriotic Fund; and 
he began (in 1865) those conferences on mis- 
sionary enterprise with which his nameinll 
always he associated. In 1864 PennefetW 
left Barnet for the incumbency of 8t, Jude's 
Mildmay Park, Islington. The InesutaWe en- 
largement of the church and schools ensued- 
and the eonferonoos begnm at Barnet ireie 
continued on a new and more exteneive 
bcnle. The conference hull at Mildmay grew 
in time to he the centre of many pei-manent 
orgauieatious for home and foreign mission 
work. Early in 1873 Peimefather’s health 
failed, and ho died suddenly on 30 April, 

Few clergymen have exercised a widen 
personal influence thon Penne&ther. As a 
niission preacher he was kno-wn all oier 
ISnglnml. He wos one of the few cleiw 
who have been equally aoth-e and eqnaUy 
successful m both evangelistic and pastoru 
work. Ponnefablier was the author of several 
hymns of much beauty, and of many sepa- 
rnti'Iy issued sermons. Tie also published; 

1. "ITio Church of the Fir.st-boin,' 1865, 

2. ‘ Tho Bridegroom King,’ 1876. 3. ' Hymns, 
Origlna 1 and Holeeted,’ 1876, a volume which 
contains twenty-five compositions by Penne- 
father, 4. ‘Original IlymnS iindThoughtB 
in Verse,’ 1876. 

Pemipfathor’s wife, Oaiiuuuiiii Pnm- 
jrAinun ( 1818-1803), hymn-writer, after her 
husband’s dcatli, continued to can-y on the 
religious work wliich found its centre at the 
conference hull, Mildmay Park. As an or- 
ganiser, tin admiuistratoi', and an evangelist, 
slio was scarcely less oapoble than h6r hus- 
band I and her publications followsd very 
much the lines of his own. She died at 
hlildmay Park, Iblington, on 12 Jan. 1893. 
In addition to some separately issued ad- 
dresses and tract a, her works were : 1. 'Fol- 
low Tliou Mo : jiisoiploship,’ 18S1. 2. ‘Fol- 
Ib'tv Thou Mo: Service,’ 1881. 8. 
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of thfl Laud,’ 1881). 4-. ‘That 

Nothing beXost,’ 1892. She is largely re- 
oresented in ‘The Iloineward Joiurney,’ a 
idection of poems by Mrs. Ponnefatlier aud 
others, 1888. 

rBraithwaite’s Life and Letters of the Eev. 
WXennefather, 1878; Julian’s Diet. ofHymno- 
In^ 1802, p. 888 , Christian Portrait Gallery, 
p 287; Hecord, 13 .Tan. 1893.] A. E. B. 

PENiraiTHOBNE, Sir JAMES 71801- 
1871), architect, bora at Worcester on 4 June 
IgOij was son of Thomas Pennethorne of that 
oity. His younner broiher John is sopa- 
rateiy notioad. In February 1820 he came 
to London, and entered the ollico of John 
Nash [<!• T.], the architeet, whoae wife was 
gist cousin to his father. In the summer of 
1822 he was placed by N ash under the charge 
of Augustus Pugin [q. v.J, with a view to 
the study of Gothic orolutecture, and was 
engaged on the drawings for various of 
Pugin’s worts. 

& October 1824 he left England for the 
lunal course of foreign travel, visiting France, 
My, and Sicily. At Homo ho studied on- 
tigmties, and made a design for the rostoror- 
tion of the Forum, which ho suhseguenlly 
eihibited. His merits wuvo recognised by 
Iu 3 election as a member of the academy of 
St. Lobe. On his return to Loudon, at the 
end of 1826, ho toot a leading position in 
Nash's office, and, as liis principal assistant, 
directed the West Strand, King William 
Street, and other important improvements. 
1 1832 he was directly employed by Iho 
commiesioners of her inajeaty’s woods to 
prepare plans for further improremouts in 
the metropolis. Ouo of his aims was to form 
a great street running from Iho extreme cost 
to the extreme west of London, hut this 
proved too ambitious in tho eyes of tho 
government. Others of his schumos suh> 
nitted to select committees of the IIoubo 
of Commons iu 1836 and 1888 wove iiqu- 
liously modified to moot the viewa of ocono- 
mcaleovranment officials (3 & 4 Viet. cap. 
87,and4 Viot. cap, 1 2). Hut four gi oat ht root s 
were at once constructed from Punuutliorao's 
mutilated plans, at a cost of 1,000,0001, viz. 
NewOsfoi'd Street (Oxford Street to llol- 
lKmi),EndeU Street 0ow Street to Charlotte 
Sheet), Oranbottvn Street (Coventry Street 
to Long Acre), a remnant of Pennethorao's 
great east to west street, and Commercial 
Street (LondonDoohstoSpitalfieldsCuii rob), 
hi 1846 on act was obtained for the exten- 
«on of Oommereial Street from Spit alfiulde 
Church to Shoreditch, hut this extousion was 
Mt oompletcd till 1858 (of. Wciiminsicr 
1841, pp. 1014)5). In 1855 the 


nawly formed Metroiiolitan Hoard of WovLs 
constructed from Pennethorne’s earlier de- 
signs Garrick Street, Southwark Street, Old 
Street to Shoreditch, and other thoroughfares. 

Before 1840 Fcimethorae had engaged iu 
some private practice, and had built tho 
Bazaar, St. James’s Street, for W. Crock- 
ford, esm; Southlandllall, Leicestershire, for 
Butler Daiivers, esq. ; Dillington House, II- 
minster, for J ohu Lee Lee, esq. ; St. Julian’s, 
Sovenoaks, for tlie Eight Hon. J. 0. Herrics j 
and chm'ches in Albany Street, Gray’s Inn 
(load, and olsewliere. Ills design for re- 
building the Eoyal Exchange was one of the 
five selected in the competition. After 1840 
Pennethorne’s time was wholly absorbed by 
his public duties ; in that year he was ap- 
pointed (with Thomas Ohawner) joint sur- 
veyor of houses in London, in tho land reve- 
nue department; in 1843 he became sole 
surveyor and architect of tho office of woods, 
and was appointed a commissioner to inquire 
into the coiistriiction of workhouses in Ire- 
land. In 1846 tlio treasury desired that he 
should not engage in further private practice. 

Pennethorne was largely employed inlaying 
out open spaces in London. In 1841, under 
a spocial act of parliament, the commissiouera 
of her majesty^ woods purchased out of the 
proceeds of the sale of York House the site 
of Victoria Park and its approaohos in the 
oast of London, and Pennethorne sldlfiiUy 
designed the park aud laid it out at a cost 
of 1 16,0007. lie dealt similarly with Bat- 
tersea Park, tko site of wliich was acquired 
under tho powers of an act in 1840 ; hut 
hero again his designs were imperfectly car- 
ried out. The tbrmation of the approaches 
1o tho park from Okelsea, the acquisition 
of properties for the Ohelsea Embankment, 
tho construction of Kenning ton Park were 
also executed by Pennethorne; while in 
1852 he elaborated a scheme for a great 
northern park, to be designated Albert Pork. 
Although this ambitious projeot was not 
realised, Finsbury Park now occupies a small 
portion of tke dlstriot comprised in tliu 
original seffieme. From 1861 to 1 863 Penuo- 
thorao was occupied iu clearing away tko 
housub which crowded against rao walls of 
'Windsor Oastlc. At the same time he de- 
signed the Museum of Economic Geology 
between Jormyn Street and Piooadllly. 'Iho 
building is noticeable for tho dignity and 
power of tho elevations, the picturesque 
eFucts in the interior, and the remarkably 
commodious orrangomonla by which large 
accommodation is provided on a limited site. 

ITo elaborated a fiuo design in 1847 fertile 
Public Hecord Office in Fetter Lane. This 
odilico ho Imd iiilcnded to occupy a oeulml 
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position ill the thorouffhfai'e he had pro- 
jected from the east to we -west of London, 
But a very modified scheme for the Hecord 
Office was adopted in 1 860, and only portions 
of that were subseq[ueutly oxocuted. In 
1848 ho removed 1^e colonnade of the Qua- 
drant, Eegent Street, and ingeniously con- 
trived a balcony and mezzanine story, to ob- 
scure the mean appearance of the small 
shops jireviously coiiconlod under the colon- 
nade. Between 1832 and 1860 he com- 
pleted the west wing of Somerset House, 
and caused it to harmonise, with conspicuous 
success, with tho beautiful worlc of tno ori- 

f 'inal architect, Sir William Oliambors fg- v.J 
n Jidy 1866 seventy-five of the leading 
arohltocts signed an address of congratiilor- 
tiou on the completion of this groat under- 
taking ; and a gold medal wos presented to 
him by Earl de Gfray, the president, at a 
meeting of the Boyol Institute of British 
Arolnlects on 18 May 1867 (Builder, 1867, 
XV. S87-S601. In 1862 Buclaughaxu Paloco 
and the neighbouring district of Pimlico 
between St. James’e Park and the Boyal 
Mows were improved ffiom liis designs, 'the 
works carried out at the palace included tho 
ball-room, suppor-room, and connecting aal- 
lei'ie% and on tlio souw sido of tho polaco 
he erected tho Duohy of Cornwall office, tho 
ffistrict post office, and other buildings. Tho 
west wing of the Ordnance Office, PSl Mall, 
which is only a small portion of a great 
scheme; extoneive alterations, both of the 
contral portion of the National Gallery in 
1801 and of Marlborough House ; the libraay 
of the Patent Office; and the new Sta- 
tionenr Office, were all duo to Pennethorne. 
In 1866 the Boyal Institute of Brit ieh Archi- 
tects, of which he had been a follow sinoo 
1840, conferred on Pennothonio tho high 
honour of its royal gold modal (Bidldinff 
News, 1866, xii. 390). 

His last and his most successful work was 
the University of London in Burlington 
Gardens. The adjoining Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, had been acquired by the govorn- 
nieut under Ms advice, and had boon appro- 
priated for the accominndatiou of Iholoarned 
societies removed ffiom Somerset House, and 
for tho Boyal Academy, removed from Tra- 
falgar Square. Tho plans for I he 0 niversity 
of London wore approved in 1866, hut un- 
derwent some luoaifieation. The interior 
aiTongements are convenient and admirable 
in every way, and tho facade exhibits tho 
sister arts of architecture mid sculpture in 
graceful eombiimtion. The sonljituros com- 
memorate till) objects of the iuslitution, and 
aro nol mordy decorative (Builder, 1869, 
xxvli. 303). Ponuel borne was knighted, in 


recognition of his 
her 1870. 


public services, in Noveai. 


Among designs for public buildings elabo- 
rated by Pennethorne, hut not RnTwafl 
ware some for the gi-eat public officesinDown’ 
ing Street and Pall Mall. He also suggested 
many alterations and extensions for ffis Na- 
tional G^em so as to inoorpordto wiihih 
present site that of tho adjoining barrackssnd 
workhouse. He aKo prepared drawinge for 
a new public picture gallery, to be erected 
on a new site. 

Ponnethorno died suddenly from heart 
disease, on 1 Sept. 1871, at his residence 
Worcester Park, Surrey, and was buried at 
nigbgtttc. Ha left a family of four sonj 
and three daughters. 

As a servant of the government, Penne- 
thorae was subjected to continual disap- 
pointment in his capacity of artist. Pew of 
Ids numerous designs was he allowed to 
exocuie on the scale on which he projected 
them ; and most of the works wiQt wMch 
his name in associated represent mere frag- 
ments of his original schemes. Under great 
discouragements ho faithfully perform^ hia 
public duties, and won general respect. 


[Oates’s Biimr. Diet. ; Biographical Notice of 
tho late Sir James Pennethorne. Xransactloiu 
Boynl Institute of British Architects, 1871-2, 
pp. 63-60, read 18 Doc. 1871, Builder, 1886 
pp. 877-08, 1871 p. 77, 1872 p. 22; Diotiouiny 
of Architecture of the Arohiteoturol Pnblicatios 
Society, vol, vi. b.t. j Pennethorne end Publw 
Improvomools, a Betrospoct, in the Hechames’ 
Magazine, vol, xov. (now ser. vol. xivi.), 7 and 
14 Oct. 1871, pp. 272 and 286 ; T. M, Bidman 
on Metropolitan Improvemonta, Traneactions 
E.T.B.A., 1868-0, pp. 71-4.] A. 0. 

PENNETHOENB, JOHN (1808-1888), 
architect and mathematician, son of Thomas 
Pennethorne and younger brother of Sir James 
Pennethorne [q. v.], was born atWorcesteron 
4 Jan. 1808. At on early age he entered the 
office of John Nash [q. v.J in London, oudhe- 
enme the favouritopuxnl of hismoster. InlBSO 
he began aiiyo years’ tour of profbssiqnaletudj 
in Europe and Egypt, visiting Paris, Milan, 
Florenop, Venice, Rome, Athens, and Thehes. 
On his first visit to Athens in 1832 he ob- 
served the curvature of the horizontal lines 
of the Parthenon, and other deviations ^m 
I'oooguised rules. While spending the winter 
of 1833 at Tliebes he made careful studies of 
the mouldings and coloured decorations of 
the temples nnd tombs, and portiouiarly of 
tho curved lines of tho great temple at Medi- 
not Haboo. Beturuing to Athens in 1884, 
he renewed his study of the Parthenon, 
taking wax moulds of the mouldings and 
ornaments. Ho returned to Englond in 1836, 
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. * jjj 1887 lie again viBited A-thensto maie 
mote complete observations and ineasure- 
ments of curved linos and the inclina- 
of the oolumns of the Parthenon, He 
finallvoame to the conclusion that there ivaa 
^foundation in fact for the universally re- 
ceived notion that the system of deaip in 
architecture was absolutelyreciilmaM. 
This discovery was first publicly noticed in 
1838 by Joseph Hoffer in 0. F. li. Fbrster’s 
< 4 ]lgemeine Bauzeitung/ 1888, vol. iii. p. 
249 plates cosxxvii-ixj hut Hofler quoted 
measurements of the Parthenon, which had 
been made subsequent to Permethorne’s in- 
Yeetigetions by Sohaubert, a Prussian in- 
veeiigator. Sebaubert arrived at the same 
conclusions as Pennethorne, and anticipated 
Pennetbome’s publication of Ms results. 

hi 1844 Panuethome published, for pri- 
vate circulation, a pam^et of airty-four 
pages, 'The Flemeuts and Mathematical 
j^m^es of the Gxeeh Architects and Ar- 
tists, lecovered by an Analysis gnd Study of 
thsienaining works of Architecture designed 
and erected m the age of Pericles,’ in which 
he showed how passages in Plato, Aristotle, 
and Yitmvius, hitherto obscure, were ex- 
plained and illustrated by his discoveries in 
Athens. ^ set forth a theory of ' opliool 
corrections.' The Greek architects, he showed, 
^iinTig wi the first fig^ure of their design into 
onewhioh should produce to the eye an ap- 
parent symmetry and accuracy of outline or, 
m the words of Plato, ‘the artists, bidding 
fiitewsll to truth, change the real symmetry, 
sad accommodate to images suoh oommon- 
BUistions as are only apparently beautiful.' 

His discoveries were in 1846 pursued by 
Mr. F. 0, Penrose, who, in 1861, published 
hiB 'Investigations of the Principles of Athe- 
aisn Aichiteoture.’ The elaborate and exact 
measurements here given supplied Penne- 
thorne with materials to fully work out his 
theory of optical corrections. Long-continued 
ifi-hetith mterrupted his studies, but in 1878 
be puhliehed, in a noble folio volume, ' The 
Geometiy and Optics of Ancient Architecture, 
illustrated by examples from Thebes, Athens, 
and Home,’ Loudon and Edinburgh, 1878, 
with dfby-six plates in line and omour, and 
Bomeraus woodcuts. Pennethorne sets forth 
inmnute detail his theory of the manner in 
which the actual proportions of the original 
dcfflgn were adapted to the optical conditions 
of ccirect perspective. 

In February 1 879 ho contributed to the 
'TranaaotionBof the Royal Inatituteof British 
Arctiteots,’ 1878-9, a paper on 'The Oon- 
nectionbetweenAnmentArt and the Ancient 
Geomet^, as illustrated by Works of tho 
Age of Pericles.' Here ho again explained 


how the Greek architects, having first de- 
signed a building so that geometrically its 
proportions were harmonious, afterwords cor- 
rected those dimensions with reference to 
the visual angle under which it would be 
seen, and by these methods of work pro- 
duced a buildmg which optically displayed 
the some harmony of proportion as (morao- 
toriaed the merely geometricitl projection, 

Pennethorne med at his residence, Ham- 
stead, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, on 20 Jan. 
1888. 

[F. 0. Penrose in the Times, 26 Jan. 1888 ; 
Breton’s Athhnes dScrite etdessinde, Paris, 1868, 
p. 62; Dictionary of Arclutoctnre, vol. vi. 
ool Corrections.’] A, O, 

PENNEY, WILLIAM, Lobd Kinloou 
^801-1872), Scottish judge, son of William 
Penney, merchant, Glasgow, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of David Jolmston, D.D., North 
Lei&, was born at Glasgow in 1801, and edu- 
cated at the universityihere. On completing 
his education ha entered the office of Alexan- 
der Morrison, solicitor, and afterwards spent 
some time in an accountant’s office. In 1824 
he was called to tho bar, and soon gained 
a large practice, prinoipally in commercial 
coses, u politics he was a conservative, 
lie was raised to the bench on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Derby, in May 1868, on 
the death of Lord Han^side, taking the 
courtesy title of Lord iGnloch. When a 
vacancy occinred in the inner house of the 
court of session, on Lord Onrriohill’s death, 
Penney succeeded to the post in 1808. 
'Though not without some faults of judioial 
demeanour, he was remarkable not only for 
the elegance of Ms judgments, hut for their 
generally just practical souse and wisdom,’ 
lie died at Harlrigge House, near Jedburgh, 
on 81 Oct. 1872. Penney was twice 
married : first, in 1828, to Janet, daughter 
of Charles Campbell of Lecknary,_ Argyll- 
shire (d, 1889): and, secondly, in 1842, 
to Louisa, daughter of John Oampholl of 
Kiuloch, Porthaliire, He left five sons and 
seven daughters. 

Penney was the author of several religious 
works in prose and verse, which attamed 
some measaro of popularity. 'Their titles 
ore: 1. 'The Circle of Christian Boctrino, 
a Ilondhook of FaitM framed out of a Lay- 
man’s Experience,’ Ediubumh, 1861 ; 2ud 
ed. 1861 ; Srd ed, 1866. 2 . ' lime’s Treasure, 
or Devout Thoughts for every Day of the 
Year, eimresaed in vorse,’ Edinburgh, 1868 ; 
2nd ed. 1663 ; 3rd ed, 1866. A selection en- 
titled ' Devout Moments ’ appeared in 1866. 
8. ‘ Studies for Sunday Evening,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1866. 4, ‘Faith’s Jewels presented 
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in Verse, with other Devout Verses,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1869. 6, ‘Thoughts of Christ for 

every Day in the Year,’ London, 1871. 

6. ‘ Beadiugs in Holy Writ.’Edinburgh, 1871. 

7. ‘Hymns to Christ,' Edinburgh, 187Ji. 

[Journal of Jurisprudence, xvi. 6S0, 664; 

Law Magazine and Beview for 1872, new ser. i. 
1076.] A. H. M. 

PENHIE, JOHN PITZGERADD (1782- 
1848)^ writer, was horn on 26 March 1782 at 
the vicarage, East Lulworth, Dorset, where 
his parents were probably acting in some 
domestio capooity. Penme had little or no 
regular education, and was practically self- 
taught. At fifteen he wrote a tragedy, called 
‘ The Unhappy Shepherdess,’ founded on a 
tale in Eobert Gheene’s ‘ History of Dorast^ 
and Eawnio.’ A fragment is printed in 
bis ‘ Tale of a Modern Genius.’ An appre- 
ciative neighbour, Captain Hay Forbes, ad- 
vised him to tahe the work to Tioudon, and 
Fenuie obtained an introduction to the 
manager of Oovont Garden Theatre, who 
advised him to go home and write another 
tragedy. After brief experiences as a soli- 
citor’s clerk in Bristol, oud as an usher in 
a private school at Hoiiitouj he joined a 
travelling company of actors 111 the west of 
England, and remained on the si ago in a 
humble capacity for some years, lie diversi- 
fied the occupaliou by taking a trip to Malta 
as companion to a young officer. About 
1810 he married Cordelia, orphan daughter 
of Jerome Whitfield, a Loudon attorney, and 
engaged the theatre at ShafLeshuryiu order 
to present a comedy by himself. His com- 
pany included the mother and sister of Ed- 
mund £can [q. v.l The venture ruined 
him, and he suilerw extreme ])overty. Ih. 
1814 a company at Chepstow performed for 
his benefit a play of his own, ‘ Gonzangn,’ 
which was published in No. 10 of Colemtut’s 
‘ British Theatre ’ (oontimiatiou of the ‘ Ee- 
jected Theatre’) in October 1814. Some 
other thoatricalengagemeutsfoUowed;bnthe 
quarrelled withaUTiis managers. Histragedy 
‘ Ethelwolf, or the Danish Firates^nblished 
in 1821, after being performed at wwmouth 
in 1826, was produced at the Coburg Theatre, 
London, in 1827, and ‘ThoVarongiam or Ma- 
sonic Honor ' (published in pt. ii. of' mtain’e 
Historical Drama’), was played with success 
at Southampton. ‘ Ethoh'ed the Usurper,’ a 
tragedy writ ton in 1817, was considered for 
production at the Hay market Theatre, and 
the 'Eve of St. Bruce,’ written in 1882 for 
Ooveut Garden ; but ueithor was performed. 

Meauwhile he had opened a school at Lul- 
worth, and published in 1817 ‘The Eoyal 
Minstrel,’ an epic poem, the ooi)yright of 


which he sold to a London pu bTiatI7 ~Tr 
school proved a failure. Eorly m ig-ia 
moved to Kesworth Cottage, near Worehanf 
and oommenced to write in the ‘ DorS 
County Ohroniole ’ and in the < West S 

England Magazine.’ Friends afterwards an 
abled him to build a cottage on tba beathat 
Stohorough, near Wareham, which ba named 
Eogvald, after his second epic published 
1823. There ho resided for the rest of 1™ 
life. To provide for his son and his son’s 
children he involved himself in debt Lm 
which he hod just cleared himself wienie 
died, on 18 July 1848. His wife died two 
days previously. They wei-s both buried at 
East Lulworth. 


Fenuie’s undisciplined talents lend some 
interest to his career and writings. Hh 
autobiogra])hy, ‘ The Tale of a Modern Ge- 
nius,’ published in 1827 under the pseudonym 
‘Sylvuticus,’ displays much true leeti/tic 
feeling sU-uggling against a bittsr sensoof 
ill-usage and neglect. Pennie left sBTeral 
works m various stages of progress, a piose 
tale, called ‘The Widowed Bride,’ being in 
the printer’s hands. Besides the wwls 
already mentioned, Pennie published: 1. ‘The 
Qnrlaxrd of Wild Eoses,’ poems for dnldien, 
London, 1822. 2. ‘ The Ilarp of Pama«sii8,’ 
Londouj 1822. 3. ‘Scenes m PaleBtme,or 
Dramatic Sketches h’om the Bible,’ Imndon 
and Dorchester, 1826. 4. ‘ Britain’s Histori- 
cal Diamaj’ lat series (Britisb, Eoman, and 
Saxon periods), Loudon, 1882 ; 2nd series 
(Saxon, Danish, and Norman periods), Lou- 
don, 1880. 


[Gent. Mag. 1840, i. pp. 666-9; Penms's 
Tale of a Modem Genius, passim; Doiset 
County Chronicle, 20 July 1848.] B.P. 


PENNIN GTON. [See also PuNiHamj 
PENNINGTON, Sin ISAAC, Ml). 
(1746-1817 ), physician, son of Paul Pen- 
nington, cnpitainof amerchautmauiwashoin 
at Jjongmire in Furness Fell, Lancashire, m 
1745, and, after education at Sedbergb gam- 
mar Bohool, entered at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, us a sizar, 12 Aug. 1762. Hebecamr 
a Lupiou scholar on 4 Nov. 1766. He u ent 
out 08 thirteenth wrangler in 1767, one of bm 
examiners being Eichord Watyni, whom ba 
succeeded os professor of ebemiatry, He w.is 
admitted a follow of St. Jolm’s, 22 Marcb 
1768, and so continued till his death, liai mg 
on 18 Oot. 1776 been admitted to the faculty 
fellowehip in medicine which enabled him 
to retain his fellowship. He graduated M.A. 
in 1770, ond M.D. in 1777. lie became pro- 
fessor of chemistry in 1773, and in 1798 le- 
signed, oud was appomted rogiuB professor of 
physic. In 1786 he was elected physician 
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t ^ ^^^hr noke’a Hospital, and in 1790 was were adopted. In 1818 he published ‘ 'IV, 
kmnhted. In College of Physicians lie Curi’ency of the British Colonies,’ 8i o, wliioU 
was elected a fellow on 29 March 1779, and was printed for official use, and which con- 
dehveredthe Harveinn oration in 1783, but tains much that is of pormunent value, 
did not piin*' composition. TIb was un- _ As eavlj as 1827 Pennington had urged, 
married, and by his ivill, proved 11 March in a paper submitted to Ilushisson, the de- 
1817 he appointed tlie Her. James Wood sirabililyof some restiietion on the issue of 
(master), Rev. IjaurenoePalk Bakov (fellow), notes by the Bank of Ennlimd. lie bad 
mid Rev. Charles Blich (fellow and bursar), further explained his views in ' A Letter to 
his ssBOutors. He bomieathad his property j Kirkman Piulay, Esq., on the Importation 
in St. Sepulchre’s paaim, Cambridge, to llic of Eoreign Corn, imd the Value of the Pre- 
muster— this included lie house (now 69 cious Metals in Uilleieiit Countries. To 
Btidi^ Street) in which ho lived — and, after which are added Obaervat ions ou Money and 
anumher of small legacies to servants and the Foreign Exchange,’ London, 6vo, 1810. 
friends, bequeathed the residue of his estate During the preparation of the Bank Act 
to the college, upon trust to pay 2007. a (ISdd) ho was conddoiitially consulted by 
yett to the master if ho were also rector of Sir Robert Peel. Though ho accepted the 
freshwater in the Isle of Wight, hut if ho principle of that uiuasuru, he was not in 
be not rector of Freshwater, then the income entire agineiuont with its advocates, and he 
to accumulate and hu invested until he be diaipprovod of the separation of the banking 
reotoijWben he was to receive 2007. a year and issue departments of the B ink of Eng- 
and ffie interest on the accumulations, lie land. Prom this time until his death he 
also founded exhibitions in the college, with was frequently consullod by the goi ernment 
0, piefrieuce to coudidatos from IJawkshcad ou currency and fluauco, on which he was 
and Cotton near his birthiilaoe in Lancashire, regarded as one of the lending authorities. 
He died on S Feb. 1817, and is commemorated lie died, ou 28 March 1802, lit Olapliatu 
by a tablet iu the chapel of St. J ohn’s. Trar Ooinmon. IIo married, in 181 1 , Alary Aime, 
itiouBof hispopulai'ity long remainod in the oldost daughter of John ITniris of Olnphain, 
muTaraity, by whom he hod four sons and throe daiigh- 

[Muufs Ooll. of Phys. ii. 820 i Oambr. ITniv. ton, Arthur Robert, became canon 

edendar; Baker’s Hist, of St. John's Coll. ed. I-'incoln and rector of Uttorhy, Louth. 
Uayoij Bxtiacts from locords of St. John’s Ooll. [Annual Rug. 1862, p. 390; likoiiomibl, 
bindly made by Mr. R. F. Scott.) N. M. 19 April 1868 . Times, 26 March 1802 , McCul- 
loch’s Lit. of Politic.ii Kcunuiny, p. 80 ; Canon 
PENUrNOTOH, JAMES (1777-1862), Penningtim’sRoroUeetionQf Poijons.mdEiontb, 
writer on currency and banking, born at pp. 100-11; private intormation.) 

Kendal, Westmoreland, ou 23 Fob. 1777, W. A. S. H. 

wasBonofWilIianiPouniiigton,a booksollor, PENNINGTOU, Sih JOHN, fiist Baboi? 
and ^ wife Agnes Wilson. Educated at MuBOASxnn in the peerage ol Ireland and 
first at Kendal grammar school, ho after- liflh baronet (1787-181^, born in 1737, was 
w^sbeeamoapupilof John Dalton (1706- the eldest sou of Sir Joseph Pommigton, 
1811) [q. V.] of AlWcboBter. Subsequently fourth baronet, and Sarah, daughter and 
Pennington engaged iu business in London, sole homas of John Moore, esq., of Somerset. 
At the end of 1 881 ho was appointed by Ibo The family came originally from Pennington 
president of the India board to investiguto in Furness, Laneashirc, but had resided at 
the accounts of the East India Company, but Munciist er, on tlio ri vi >i' U sk, in C umbcrland, 
the appointment was cancelled on the change since the middle of the thirtoonlli century, 
of administration. 'Thrown out of employ- They_ had olso acquired property, chiefly by 
ment, Ponningtoii devoted himself to the miiniagu, in Westmoreland and Yorkshire, 
study of currency and finance, and attracted Closely connected with the Percys, the Pon- 
the favourable notice of Uuskissou, Ricardo, niiigtous boro the Percy arms with a slight 
and Tooke. Ou the reoonimcudation of the change. 

last-mentioned, ho joined iho Political Eoo- Tho most distinguished anecstoVj Sib .Toiiu' 
nomy Olub in 1828; he also oontributod ap- PiwmNcraoir (d. 1170), accompanied ITonry 
pendiees to Tooke’s ‘ Letter to Lord Gren- Percy, soventhottrlofKorlLuinberlond(l421- 
ville,’_1820, and to his ‘ History of Prices’ 1461), on expeditions into Scotland, and was 
(Tol.ii.App, 0). When, on the emaneipation ooncorned more than onco iii'cerlai’nriotsand 
of the negroes in 1838, it became noeussnry miBgovemimocs in Yorkshire ’ (of, Niohomb, 
to regulate the curronoy of the West rndio--, Proc.ofl'rimi Council, Horemainod 

Pennington was engaged for tlittt piirpoflo by faithful to the lioiisu of Jiimcosler during 
the treasury, and fr'amod the incnsurcs which the wars of the llosos, and ie said to have 
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given refuge to Uenry VI nt Muneaeter, 
probably after the battle of Hexbam, in 1464. 
flenty is said to have presented him with a 
oup, wliicb became known as the ‘luck of 
Muncasler,’ and is still at Muncaster Castle. 
He died on 6 July 1470 (of. Fobtiib, Peeraga j 
Tramaebum qf t/ie JPist. Soo. <if Zane. anil 
Cheshire, 1807-8, p. 66 ; JanrBUKSoiir, Ki&t, of 
AHerdiCde Ward, p. 880). 

Muncaster’s graat-grand&ther, William 
Pennington (16^-1780), wbo was cousin to 
Admiral Sir Jolm Penington [q. v.], was 
created a baronet on 21 June 1676. Ferguson 
is wrong in identifying him with. Wuliaui 
Penning ton the ‘most munificent Patron and 
eveisbountiful Friend* of Lilly the astrologer 
(see Lilt.t, Zife and Times, pp. 28 sq.) The 
latter may have been the baronevs uncle, 
who died m 1 083. Sir William acquired the 
manor of Worke or Wartre in Vorkshire by 
his marriage with Isabel, daughter of John 
Stapleton, esq. He died at Muncaster on 
1 July 1780. There are two portraits of him 
at Muncaster Castle. 

His son, Sir Joseph Pennington (1678- 
1744),secondbaronet and Muncostor’s grand- 
father, educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
was ^pointed oonmtroUer of the excise cash 
on 8 Dec. 1723, and represented Cumberland 
in parliament as a supporter of Walpolo from 
1786 till his death, din inscription to him in 
Muncaster church calls him ' the most worthy 
fnend and patriot.’ There is a portrait of him 
in the castle. He married Mm'garet, fourth 
daughter of John Lowther, first viscount 
Lonsdale [q.v.l She died on 16 Sept. 1788, 
and was buried in Bath Abbey ( Gent. Mag, 
1788, p. 49). Besides a daughter Katherine 
(who married Robert Lowther, esq., governor 
of Barbados, and ivas mother of James, first 
earl of Lonsdale), he had lour sons, two of 
whom predeceased him. The other two .suc- 
ceeded in turn to the baronetcy. The elder 
of these. Sir John Pennington (d. 1768), third 
baronet, succeeded in iWil 1781 to his father’s 
place of comptroller oAho cosh of the excise 
Went, Mag. 1731, p. 219^, and represented 
Cumberland from 1744 till his death. He 
woe colonel of the Cumberland mUitia during 
the siege of Carlisle by the rebels in 1746 
(MotnsrsDT, Carlisle in 174S). On 24 April 
1766 he WHS appointed lord-lioutenont of 
Westmoreland (w, 1766, p. 20G). He died 
unmarried, and the baronetage passed to his 
younger brother. Sir Joseph Pennington 
(1718-1793), fourth baronet, and father of 
the first Lord Muncaster, who was appointed 
commissioner of the lotteries in 1766 (ib. 
1766, p. 234), and died at Warter Iloll, York- 
shire, on 4 Feb. 1793 (i 6 . 1793, i. 186). 
There are portraits of him in the diuiug- 


room and library at Miiucaster CasuT'R' 
had three sons and four daughters ° 

The eldest son, John, first lord Muncto 
entered the army as an ensign in the 8 rd fZ' 
guards on 17 Sepl. 1766, Ld b“aZ£‘ 
tenant and captain m 1762. In 1765 ha 
chmged into the 2 ud footguaids as nni™' 
and in 1773 became heutenant-colonelof 
87th regiment of infantry. He met Dr Jok 

sonin the some year at Sir Eyre Coote’shoase' 

at Fort George, Scotland (Boswell, ed.™ 
V. 126-7), anS debated with him the c^S 
tive merit of discipline in semi-savages sneh 
as tho Arabs and trained troops The coloael 
who took tho side of the Arabs, hadthebestol 
tho argument. Boswell also records a cou 
vorsation between Johnson and PenniuBton 
on Garrick’s acting. ^ 

Pennington soon retired from the simr 
and entered upon a political eareer. In 1780 
he came forward as a candidate for Omnbet- 
land in opposition to the Lowther candidate 
but did not go to the poll. After the eW 
tion ho issued an address ‘ To the Gentle- 
men, Clergy, and Freeholders of the countr 
of Cumberland, and of Groat Britam m 
genernV in which he maintamed that Sir 
James Lowther had at first given him b 
support and then canvassed against him. 
On 4 Dec. 1781 Pennington was returned for 
Milboume Port, oneof LordNorlh’sboroueb, 
and was re-elected in 1784 and 1790. a 
was on eorly friend of Pitt, and on 28 Maj 
1706 was returned for Colchester as his su^ 
porter, Ha was elected for Westmoielanl 
on 2 June 1806, and re-elected on 6 Nov, of 
the same year, 6 June 1807, and 12 Oct. 1812. 
Meanwhile he hod been oreated (21 Oct. 
1783) an Irisb peer, with the title of Baron 
Muncaster. On 20 March 1789 Muncaster 
seconded a motion bjf Mr. Beaufoy for 
leave to bring in a bill providing for an 
annual commemoration of the revolution of 
1688. The motion was carried unanimously 
(Pari, Hist, xxvii. 1336). On 14 Deo. 
1790 Muncaster ‘pronounced on eidogtum 
on the convention with Spain’ (id miii, 
981). 

Muncaster corresponded on very intimate 
terms with William Wilberibrcs both on 
public and private matters. Wilberforco on 
one occasion wrote to him: ‘I believe youand 
I are tuned in the some key, as the musi- 
cians speak, and that we strike, thoiefoie, in 
unison ’ ( Wilberforee Corre^, i. 68 ), Mun- 
caster published in 1792 ‘ Historical Sketohes 
of the Slave Ti'ade ond its Effects in Afiics ’ 


Milner, dean of Carlisle, and Mason the 
jjoot won' also among his friends and corte- 
spondents. 

Muncaster nearly rebuilt the castle from 
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wWdi lie toot hie title, greatly unproved the 
and erected a aeriM of memorials of 
Sa Pennington family in the chancel of 
\r«nnaater church, where there is on in- 
i^rto himself. He died at his seat 
Oct. 1813. By his wife Penelope, 


acni 


ilied bv an accident while canvassing 
Westmoreland for her husband on 16 Nov. 
18061 be had three children; a daughter, 
ptances hlargarot, who married, in 
1811 James Lindsay, twenty-fourth earl of 
Ciawford and Balcnrres, and died in 1860, 
doas survived him. The title of Muncaater 
jud the seat in parliament for Westmoreland 
pj«ed to his younger brother, 

^ SraliOWtHUK PnDftOTairoiv, second Bamos 
JlraoASiBB (1746-1818). Lowther entered 
tliearmyas on ensignin the Ooldstream guards 
0^4 July 1764, became lieutenant and captam 
m 1772, captain and lieutenant-colonel m 
1778 , major-general in 1793,lioutenant-gena- 
talon 26 June 1709, colonel of the 10th royal 
vatemn battalion in 1806, and ^1 general on 
•23 Apnl 1808. While ser viiu in America in 
1777 he killed in a duel at New York Oap- 
tamTollemaohe, 'on a foolish quarrel about 
hamming a tune* (H. Walpole to Oouutosa of 
Ossory, 13 Nov. 1777). In June 1796 he was 
edonelofthe Idlst foot, called ‘Penington’s 
iegiinsnt,’and was soon after placed on half- 
pay. He lived for some time m Ohelsea, and 
toiatbiahouseinGhrosvenor Place onS9 July 
1818, beingburied in the vaults of St. George’s, 
&novet Square. By his wife Hsthcr, sooond 
daughter of Thomas Barry, esq., of Olapham, 
md widow of James Morrison, esq., whom 
he mumd in 180SI, he had an only son, 
Lowther Augustus John, third lord Mun- 
oatw (1802-1888). The latter’s son, Gomel 
Augustus Pennington (1831-1802), was 
fourth lord Muncaater, and was succeeded 
by his younger brother, Josalyn Hnincis 
Feniungton (p, 1834). 


[Fotter'e Pedigree of Pennington, Boron Mun- 
oastei, pnvately printed, 1878 ; Lodge’s Peerage 
of bdand ; Ferguson’s Oumhorland and West- 
monlaad H.P.’s, p. 428 ; Lyeons's Magna Bitt. 
17. p. tii , Gent. Mag. 1818, ii. 406 ; Whellan’s 
Comberhmd and Westmoreland, n. 490, &o.; 
Fieolsan and Burn's Cumberland, n. 20 ; Joffei'- 
MBb Cumberland, ii. 228; Bet. Memb Pari.; 
Hut's Army Lists ; Biogr. Diet, of Living Au- 
thors, 1816 ; W. Wilberforoe’s Oorrospondence, 
psssiin, Butiiarities oited.) G, Lb G. N. 

PENNINGTON, MONTAGU (1762- 
1849), biographer and editor, bom in Db- 
aaibai 1762, was youngest son of Thomas 
Peimington, T),D., rector of Timstoll, Kent 
(i. at Deal, 26 Nov. 1802), who married 
iiargatet, youngest child of Nicholas Garter, 


D.D. (she died 16 Peh. 1798), and sister of 
the ‘learned ’ Bh^abeth Garter [q. v.] He 
was educated at home by his aunt. His 
baptismal name was derived ftom his aunt’s 
friend, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu [q. v.], who 
showed him many acts of kindness, and he 
accompanied her on a four months’ visit to 
Pans in 1776. On 23 Oct. 1777 he matricu- 
lated at Trinity College, Oxford, graduating 
B.A. 1781, M.A. 1784. Having taken holy 
orders, he was appointed in 1789 to the Uvin'g 
of Sutton, neaxHover, audio that of Westwell, 
near Ashford, inDecemherl80S ; but for nearly 
twenty years, heginning about 1788, he re- 
sided at Deal with his aunt, in a house which 
she left to Mm, and was curate-in-charge of 
the adjoining parish of Walmer (Elvis’, 
Jteoordsqf Walmer, p. 111). Ue was fond of 
travel, and in 1701 was at Lille, whence the 
revolutionary tioubles drove him to Holland. 
In 1806 hu become vicar of Northhoume, 
near Deal, and in 1814 perpetual curate of 
St. George’s Ghapel, Deal; both preferments 
ho hold until his death at Deal on 16 Ajiril 
1 849. He married Mary, widow of Captain 
Watts, H.N. She died at Deal on 24 March 
1830, aged 67, without issue by her second 
hushond. 

Pennington was the solo literal^ acquaint- 
ance of ^ Egerton Brydges in his own 
neighbourhood, and was described by him 
os a good classical scholar, with a 'great 
memory ’ and admirable judgment. A manu- 
script note (probably by Pennington him- 
sell, as the cwy was that given to him by 
Biydges) in Brydges’s ‘ Oeusura Literocia ’ 
(of vol. viii. pref. and vol. x. prof.) at the 
British Museum states tliat Pennington con- 
tributed all the articles in the section colled 
‘ The ’Buminator,’ whidi are marked j* 1", and 
P.M., and one signed ‘ Londmensis.’ Two 
further essays by him, probably Nos. 77 and 
86, which ore both si^ad P.M, are imduded 
in Brydgos’e separate publication, which is 
also oallod 'The Hummator’ (cl. i. 302-8 
and Censum Lit, viii. 82-7). 

Pennington was executor and residuary 
legatee to bis aunt, Elizabeth Garter, who 
lelt him all her papers. He prepared for 

f rosB her translation of Epictetus, 4th edit. 
807, 3 vela. ; ' Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Garter, ■with a New Edition of her Poems, 
misoellaneouB Essays in Prose,’ 1807, 2na 
edit. 1808, 3 vols. ; 'A Series of Letters be- 
tween Elizabeth Garter and Oatherine Tal- 
bot, 1741-1770, with Letters from Elizabeth 
Garter to Mis. Vesey,’ 1808 2 vols., 1809 
4 vols. ; ‘ Works of Miss Gatherine Tnlhot, 
7th edit., fost puhUshod by Elizabeth 
Oarluv, and now republished,’ 1809, 8th 
edit. 1812, 0th edit. 1819; and ‘Letters 
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from Mrs. Elizabeth Garter to Mrs. Moii- 
taga, 1766-1800/ 1817, S vols. His chief 
publication on hie own account was ‘Re- 
demption, or a View of the Rise and Progress 
of the Ohriatian Religion,’ Loudon, 1811, 
8to. 

[dent. Mag. 1830 pt. i. p. 283, 1849 pt, ii. 
n. 323 ; Poster’s Alumni Ozou. ; Sir S. B, 
Brydges’sAutobiom-, i. 44, 46 ; Brydges's Anglo- 
Genoviui, ii. 460 ; Mrs. Garter’s Letters to Mrs. 
Montagu, iii. 831 ; Life of Mrs. Garter, i. 5, 
153 J 17. P. 0. 

PENNY, EDWARD (1714-1791), por- 
trait and historical painter, one of the twin 
elder sons of llobort Penny, surgeon, by Clare, 
daughter of William Tran’ord, ost]., of SAvyili- 
amley, Staffordshire, was born at Jfnut sford, 
Cheshire, on 1 Aug .1714. Having at an early 
age shown an inelination for painting, he was 
bent to London and placed under the tuition 
of Thomas Hudson. Afterwards he went to 
Rome and studied under Marco BeneHale. 
He returned to England about 1748, and 
began his professional career by painting 
small whole-lengths, which posae-^aud much 
force and character. At a lator period he 
painted more important subjects, but they 
were not equal to his earlier works. His 
rustic and pastoral secnes, however, have 
u little of tlie feeling of Morland. lie ap- 
pears to have joined the Society of Artists 
in 1762, when he exhibited a small whole- 
length of a lady and a scene in ‘Jane 
Shore.’ In 1708 ho sent to tho exhibition 
in Spring Cardona a scono from llm 
‘Amiuta’ of Tasso, and a small whole- 
length of George Edwards, tho ornitholo- 
gist j in 1764, ‘ The Heath of Clenorol 
Wolfe,’ which was ongroved h^ Richard 
Houston, and a scene illustrating Swill’s 
‘ Description of a Oily Sliower ; ’ in 1766, 

‘ 'i’ho Marqnehs of Granby relieving a Sick 
Soldier,' engraved by Ricfiivrd Houston, and 
‘The Return from the Fair ; ’ in 1 767, ‘ The 
Husbandman’s Return from Work;’ and in 
1768, ‘The Generous Rolinvioiir of tho dievii- 
lior Bayard,’ engraved by AVilliam Pother. 
Penny, togetharwith BenjaminWest, Rlclund 
Wilson, and others, then withdrew from Uio 
lucorpovatod Society iii unnaoqnenco of dis- 
bciinoub which had arisen witlii n its ranks, and 
in December J768 was nominal od ouu of tho 
foundation members of the Royal Ao<idemy 
of Arts, and its first professor of painting. 
To the first exhibition in 1769 he oontri- 
hutud the smithy scono from Shakospoaro’s 
‘King John,’ whidi was engraved by 
Riehard irouaion, and to that of 1771) 

‘ Imogen tliboovered in tho Gave.’ In 1772 
lu* exhibited ‘liord Glivo explaining to tho 
Nabob the Situation of tho lu't.ilids in 


Neglect and Gontempt’ and ‘IheVirt, ^ 
comforted by Symp^hy and 
pan- engraved by Valentine Green • in 17 'k 
‘J ane Shore led to do Penauoe at St piv 
m 1779, ‘The Return from the cim-'l 
1780, ‘Apparent Dissolution’ aud'EetuiT 
ing Animation,’ a iiair enwaved bv 
Sedgwick; m 1781 ‘Cinia\3 
gleomng;’ and m 1782, ‘The BenemW 
Physician,’ ‘The Rapacious QuaTt!^ 
‘Widow Gostard’s Gowaud Goods, distraiMd 
for rent, are redeemed by the generoatvof 
Johnny Pern-mam.’ He then ceased to er 
Mbit, and was obliged by ill-health to leumi 
tho profesborship of painting, in whid L 
was snoeeeded by James Barry. Renas the 
author of a course of leeturos upon the ait of 
painting. These lectures, whidi leceived a 
high encomium from his successoi Bmiy 
wei-p never pnblishwl, but wars bMueathad 
by his will (J*. 0. U. CS4 BeevS) t?his 
nephew, tho Ven. George Budtley Bowh 
arclidoacon of Richmond. ’ 

Penny married, after 1763 and tetote 
17e8,_ElizaboLh, daughter of John Simmons 
of Millhauh, Westminster, and widow of 
Richard Fortiiam, n lady who possefced 
valuttblo leasehold property on tho Ghb- 
yenor estate in London, ^le died at Chis- 
wick on 30 ./^iril 1790. Ho also died at 
Chiswick on 16 Nov. 1701, and was buried 
with his wife at Ohussington, Surrey. 

Two of Pwmy’s works, ‘Imogen in tho 
Olive’ and ‘Jane Shore doing Penance,’ now 
belong to Mr. H. W. Forsyth Harwood of 
Kensington. Others are in thsposaes^umof 
the Ri'v. E. W. Penny of Dersiuchoni, Nor- 
folk, and Mr. T. and tho Misses Lowndes of 
Liveipool. 

LGout.M..ig. 1791, ii. 11 63; Bryan’s Dictionaiy 
of Piiiiiturs uud Engiavora, ed. Graves aad Arm- 
strong, 1886-0, ii. 270 ; Sandby’s Hetoiy of 
Uio Royal Academy of Arts, 1862, i. 83, 8e- 
gnier's Criliu,il .-md Commorcinl Dictionary of 
the Works of Paiiitors, 1870 ; Exhibition Cata- 
logues lit tile Sooioty of Artists, 1762-8; Bojal 
Aciulomy Exhibition Catalogiios, 1769-82, in- 
formation from H. W. Poi-byth Harwood, esq.l 

B. E. G. 

PENNY, JOHN (rf. 1630F), bishop of Ca> 
li&le, was cd neat ed at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
and at some unknown time became LLD. of 
Cambridge. In 1477 ho was a canon ot the 
abbey of St . Mary do Pratis at Leicester; on 
25 June 1 106 ho became abbot there. He 
was allowed to hold the Austin priory of 
33radloy,Loioi'slertahir6, in cofrmendam oftxt 
14 Sept. 1603, and in 1604 he heeoma bishop 
of Bangor. He was translated to thi 
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1; hofliicof Oflilisle by a bull dated 23 Sept. 
i -n<» Mt did not receive tbe epiiitualities 
if lus see until 30 1600- «• 

^ of active mind, and _a letter preserved, 
which lie wrote to Wolsey m 1619, shows that 
L was leady to support the cardinal in his 
-cheme of reform. But he therein speaks 
f bis iUness, and he died at Leicester about 
1719 or 1630, and was buried in the abbey. 

tomb was afterwards moved into St. Mar- 
aret’s Church. He had added to the abbey 
buildings, and gave lands towards a free 
school in St. Margaret’s parish. 

rie Neve’s Fasti Eocl. Angl. od. llaidy; 
Cobjei’s Athonse Oantahr. i. 22, 62,3; Wood’s 
ithenfflOxon. ed. Bliss, li. 716; Dugdaia’s Mo- 
'.Ann TI. i. 498 ; Nichols’s Leicestershire, i. 
ffiS ii. 610: Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, 
i.sill6>ni.i. 17 .] W. A. J. A. 

1015117, JOIIN (1803-1886), journalist, 
bom on 10 Feh. 1803, was third son of Elias 
Penny, bookseller and publisher, of Shei^ 
borne, Dorset, and was oduoated at the 
iWs school there. In 1828 he became pro- 
prietor and editor of the old ‘ Sherborne 
Jonmal’ In the columns of the paper he 
ebampicned the causa of reform, and tlius 
euned the gratitude of the wings. In 1832 
he published a pamphlet entitled ‘Doraol- 
sbiw emancipated from Tory Dominion,’ and 
was rewarded by Lord_ John Russell with 
the stamp-didributorsliip of Dorsot, Soon 
sfterwutds he was promoted to a similar 
bat more important post at Leeds. While 
there he wrote a drama, called 'Stephen, 
Kmg of England,’ 8vo, London, 1861, which 
was subsequently produced at the Leeds 
Theatre and favourably racoivod. In 1868 
he gave up the ‘ Sliarliorne Journal,’ and 
iibeequently retired from oihcinl life. Ho 
died at Bath on 7 Fob. 1886, and was buried 
stExelerwith bis wife and only son, who had 
deceased him. Penny’s eldest hrothsr, 
nillkm Webb Penny (1790-1888), was 
prt)p:ictor and editor of the 'Sherborne Mar- 
cniy,’ one of the oldest papers in the west of 
England, ftom 1829 till 1812. Ilis youngest 
hrothsT, Charles Penny, D.D. (1 809-18/6), 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, was head 
master of Crewkei'ne grammar school from 
1838 until 187(1 and tor many years rector 
of Chaffeomhe, Somerset. 

[Shetborne Journal, 12 Feh, 1886 ; Mayo's 
Bibl, Dorset.; AlUbone’s Diet, of Authors; 
tacfcfotd’s Clerical Directory, 1874; informa- 
h'm from the Bov. B. L. Penny, D.D.] G. G. 


PlNNy, NICHOLAS (1790-1868), bri- 
gadie^g8n6ral, son of Robert Penny of Wey- 
mouth, Dorset, the descendant of a family 
long settled at tliat place, was horn in 


November 1790, and was appointed to the 
Ben^l army in 1806. He was gazetted en- 
sign in the Bengal native infantry 16 Aug. 
1807, lieulouaut 19 Deo. 1813, brevet captain 
6 March 1822, regimental captain 13 May 
1826, brevet major 19 Jan. 1826, regimental 
major 2 Feb. 1843^ brovet lieutenant-colonel 
23 Nov. 1841, regimental lieutenant-colonel 
29 July 1848, brevet colonel 7 June 1849, 
regimental colonel 16 Sept. 1861, and major- 
general 28 Nov. 1854, Penny served with 
the utmost distinction throughout the siege 
of Bhnrtpore, the first Snrh war, and 
the Indian mutiny, from 1826 to 1858, and 
was constantly employed on active service. 
La. November 1825 he attended the com- 
mander-in-chief, Lord Amherst, on service 
to Agra. He was present as deputy assistant 
quartermaster-general with the second divi- 
sion of infantry at tlie siege of Bhnrtpore 3 Dec. 
1325. He was thanked in divisional orders 
by Major-general Nicholls for his services, 
and shared in the Bhnrtpore prize-money. 
In 186S ho was granted the India ‘ Ratro- 
speotiva’ medal with the ' Bhnrtpore’ olosp. 
Penny was brigade-major on the establish- 
ment from 2 Oct. 1826 to 19 May 1828. He 
was appointed to Muttra and Agra frontier 
4 Oot. 1826, deputy assistant adjutant-general 
on the establishment 19 May 1828, and 
assistant adjutant-general of a division 9 July 
1833. He was granted the brevet rank of 
major for distinguished services in the field 
(^Lmithm Oaeette, 1 Aug. 1834), and was ap- 
pointed lo command the Nnssorco battalion 
2 June 1841, and was reprarled as ' a most 
zealous oflicor’ {Impection Eeport, 80 Oct. 
1841). Ho was appointed to the command 
of the twelfth brigade of tho fifth, division of 
infantry of the army of the Sutlej on 1 Jan, 
1816, and on the breaking up of this brigade 
was appointod lo tho command of the second 
infantry brigade 16 Ibb. 1846. He served 
at the battle of Aliwal, and was highly 
commended in despatches {London Qaxotte, 
27 March 1846). At tho battle of Sobraon, 
in the first Sikh war. Penny was slightly 
wounded ; liis services were highly spoken 
of in despatches both by Major-general Sh 
II. Smith and by the govornor-genersl. Sir 
Iloimy Hardinge (fft. I April 1846), He re- 
ceived for this compaign the ‘Aliwal’ lAedal 
with the ‘Sobraon’ olasp, and was created 
U.B. SO Juue 1846, Ho was posted to the 
09lh Bengal native infant)^, and ordered to 
Loliore 27 Sept. 1848. He was appointed 
to the command of the seventh brigade of Ihe 
thii’d inllintry division of tho army of tho 
Pni\jabjwith the rank of brigaidier. IS Oct. 
1848, Ho had ceased to command we Nus- 
seroe battalion, on promotion to the rank of 
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lieutenant-colonol, 7 Oct. 1848. He was ra- in 1(560 was appointed to ths niirirT~ 
inovadfrom(he69lhtotlie70thBongalN,I., Newington in St. Paul’s OathpdMl i 
12 Jan. 1849, and was present at the action elected fellow of his ooUeee in A* 
at OhiUianwalla in command of the reserve, year. Having been appointed in 
and also at the action at Q-oojerat. He preach one of the spital hi® 

was again mentioned in despatches, and objected to by Archbishop Parltpp T 
received the thanks of the govemor-geno- believed him to be iU aEFected to thl> » f 
ral, lord Dalhousie. Penny was removed blished church. Soon afterwards ha « 
to the 2nd European regiment 31 March abroad, visiting Majorca and the aontt * 
1849, and was appointed aide-de-camp to France, and residing for some t^a • 
the queen, and granted the brevet rank of Switzerland. He assisted Conrad 
colonel for his services in the Punjab (tS. and was probably present at his death ' 
6 June 1849). He also received the ‘Punjab’ December 1566, and assisted Wolf in 
medal with the ‘ OhiUianwallah’ and ‘ (loo- ranging the plants and other oollectioM 
jerat’ clasps. In 1850 ha was removed from by Qasnor. Letters from Penny to K" 
the 2nd European regiment to the 40tb rarius, dated 1686, show his knowledM f 
Bengal N. I, was appointed second-class insects to have been extensive and it is 
brigadier, and posted to the district of Ro- bable that Gesner’s drawings of buttiSiB 
Mlound 14 July 1861, He was transferred passed into hie hands, and at his deattih^ 
to the command of the JuUunder field force those of Thomas Moftbtt fq. v.l whom 
3 Feb, 1862, and on 28 Aug. 1862 ho was gunintanoo he had made at OambrH™ 
appointed to command the Sirhind division, Moffett’s ‘ Insoctorum Thealrum,’ publiffi 
and subsequently he was again transferred in 1684, is staled in its title to luve 
to the command of the Lind-Songor district begun by Edward Wolton, Conrad GeZt 
29 Nov. 1868, and to the SiaUtot command and Thomas Penny, While abroad Peimr 
19 Jan. 1864. In May 1866 he was appointed probably graduated M.D., and in Jannaiv 
to the temporary divisional staff, and posted 1671 be was practising physio in 
to the Cawnpore division, and 80 June 1887 At that time be failed to satisfy the Oolleae 
be was appointed to the divisional staff of of Physicians of bis qualifications i but by 
the army as major-general, and posted to the 1682 he was a fellow of the college. Mean- 
Meei'ut division. When the mutiny was at yy^hile, in 1677, lie hod been -deprived of Ms 
its height he was appointed to command the prebend for nonconformity. Penny died in 
Delhi field force, in conjunction with that of 1689 ; by hta will, dated 4 June 1688, be left 
the Meerut division, from 80 Sept. 1867. a legacy to ‘the poor of Gressinahomand 
This was after the capture of Delhi, as Sir Eslirigge, where 1 was horn.’ Ha mamed 
.^ohdole Wilson kept command until the Margaret, daughter of John Lucas of St. 
city was t^en. Penny was among the re- John’s, near Oolohester, master of reouesta 
cipients of the ‘Indian mutiny’ medal. He to Edward VI. She died in 1687, and was 
was killed while m command of the Meerut bui-iod in St. Peteivle-Poer, London, 
division on 4 May 1868. He had advanced Oortiua sueoiart, discovered by Penny in 
too far from his supports, in order to recon- the Cheviots, and other roro plants frombotk 
noitre a villoge near Budaon. Of the twenty the norl h and the south of England, credited 
corabineera or his escort, one half fell at tho to him in L’Obol’s ‘ Adversaria" (1670-1) and 
first discharge from a moaked boUei-y. Tho in Gerord’a ‘llerball,’ show him to hare been 
general’s bridle-arm bomg shattered by fbe a diligent botanist. Gerard styles him ‘ a 
grapeshot, hie charger ran away with him second Dioscoridos,’ and his friend diiams, 
close to the walls ot Budaon, whore ho was hosides other plants, named the plant now 
cut down by a party of armed rebolB. He '^ 3 xowaaaHype)ieumbalem'i&m,Myrt(mbu 
wos buried at Meerut. Penrim in honour of its disooyerer. In 1B60 


[India OffloeBecoidsandMcdalBoU ; Hedmos's 
Inman Mutiny; Allen’s Indian Mail ; East India 
Begistoi.] B. H, S, 

PENNY, THOMAS M.D. (d. 1689), 
prebendary of St. Paul's, botanist and ento- 
mologist, the son of John Penny or Penne 
of Ghressingham, near Lancaster, was edu- 
cated at Trinity Oollego, Cambridge, where 
he matriculqtcd os a sizar in 1660, and 
graduated os B.A. in 1661-2, proceeding 
M,A. in 1669. He look holy orders, and 


he wrote some Latin veiaes on the leatita- 
tion of Bucor and Fagius. 

jMnnk’s OoU. of PJiys. i. 82 ; Fnlteney'sBiogr. 
Sketches of Botany, i. 84-8 ; Somerset andl)^ 
sot Notes and Queues, December 1890; Coopefa 
Athenee Oantabr. ii. 78, and rofeienoea there 
given ; Will in Somerset llouse, P. 0. 0. Leicester 
18; Ii’ObeVs Adversaria, pp. 388, 334, 397; 
7,nrioh Letters (Parker Soe), i. 47, 203-4; 
Newcourt’s Bepertoiium, 1. 188; Strypeb Life 
of Parker ; Brooks’s Purilons, ii. 24G, lii. 804; 
see art. Mormis, Thomas.] Q. S. B. 
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■"S^^aUIOK, JOHN (d. 1819), bri- 
sBl-ei-ea ttio army on SI Ang. 
ensign m the 78tli liigldonders, 
nd leCBine lieulenout on 16 .Tnii. 1812. lie 
® j m tbe expedition to Java, and was 
!^ded in the attack on the entrenched 
^ adioining the fort of Meoster-Oornelia 
n™0Aug 1811' He promoted oaMoin 
mil J™e “ the Bnr- 

Lm war in 1826-0. He become major, un- 
shed, on_26 April_1884, and on 8 May 
1836 he obtained a majority in the l7th foot. 
With this regiment he made the campaign 
of 1839 in Afghanistan, including the cap- 
ture of Ghuznee, and was afterwards em- 
nloyed in Beloochiatan, under General "Will- 
shire to subdue the than of Khelat. Ha 
led ibe storming party in the capture of 
] p„kt on 18 Nov. 1839, and was made O.B., 
luTing already obtained a brevet lioutcnant- 
eolMiScyfor Ghurnaa. Ho had bean mode 
4 taught of the Qualphio order in 1837. Ho 
hems 12 June 1840, 

and in 1^1 f destroyed some Arab 
posts near Aden. In 1848 be exchang ed from 
the 17th to the 24th regiment. At the end 
of that year he served in the second Sikh 
TO, and commanded a brigade, which con- 
Bsted of his own and two native regiments, 
ID Thadcwdl’s division (afterwoide Sh Oolin 
OamphsU’s). He wos in the force under 
Ihaiwell which turned the Sikh position 
on the Ohenah, by crossing ot Wazu'abad, 
and he was eager to attach at onco ; but other 
counoils prevailed and the Sikhs wore al- 
iowsd to retire. V^en Lord Gough decided 
to attath them near Chillianwalla, on the 
afternoon of IS Jan. 1849, hie brigade led 
the attack. They were told to advonoo with- 
out firing, as the 10th had done at Sobraon, 
TheSdth carried the Sikh guns with a rush; 
but that regiment had outstripped the two 
native re^ments^ and the men Tonud them- 
aelTsaexposed, with theirown arms unloaded, 
to a very heavy fire from the jungle round 
them. Pennycuick and Brooks, we other 
lieutenant-colonol of the 24th — ‘ two oflicers 
not surpassed for sound judgment and mili- 
teiy daring in this or any other army,’ os Lord 
Gough wrote — ^wero killed, and the brigade 
was dn^en back. Tho 2-lth lost twenty-two 
officers and 497 men. Among the oUloors 
hilled was a younger son of we brigadier, 
a hoy of seventeen, the junior ensign of tho 
regimmt. Seeing hie father fall, he ran to 
his assistance, and was himself shot through 
the heart as he bent over his father’s body. 
The brigadier’s eldest son, John Farrell 
Pennycuick, is separately noticed. 

[^b's Army List; Becords of the 17lti 
Kegiment; Kayo’s "War in Afghanistan ; Thnuk- 


wbH’s Second Sikh War; Maopherson’s Gambling 
Iteminiscenceb of tho Punjab C'amjiaigD ; His- 
torical Becords of tbo 24th Eegimont, by Colonels 
Patou, Glennie, and Symons.] £. M. L. 

PENNYCUICK, JOHN PAEHELL 
(1829-1888), general, eldest son of Brigadier 
John Peunyciuok[g. V.], was bom on lOAug. 
1829, and, after spending three and a half 
years at tbelicwnl Military Aoademy,entered 
the royal ortiUery as second lieutenant on 
2 May 1847. He became drat lieutenant on 
30 Juno 1 818, and second obtain on 21 Sept. 
1864. He served in the Crimea, and took 
port in the battle of Inkerman, his being one 
of the two 9-pounder batteries attached to tho 
second division, which were the first to en- 
gage the much more powerful artillery of tho 
Ilusaians. He received the brevet rank of 
major, and the fifth (doss of the Medjidieh. 
During the Indian mutiny he was engaged 
in the second relief of theLnoknowreaiefenoy, 
tlio battle of Oawnpore(6I)eo. 186^and the 
siege and capture of Lucknow. He served 
in uie expedition to China in 1860, including 
the capture of the Taku forts, and was made 
brevet lieutenant-colonel (16 Feb. 1861) and 
O.B. He become a r^imental lioutenant- 
oolonel on 10 July 1871, regimental colonel 
on 1 May 1880, and on 8 Nov. of that year 
major-general. On 1 July 1886 he became 
lieutenant-general, and on 4 Jon. 1880 gene- 
zaL He died on 6 Ji^ 188K lie hod 
married a daughter of W. Butledge, esq., 
of Victoria, Australia, and left sons and 
daughters. 


(Times obituary, 12 July 1888 ; Kane's List 
(rf^yal Artillery Olficers ; Kinglake’s War in 
the Crimea.] E, hC. L. 

PENNYMAN, JOHN (1628-1706), 
pseudo-quaker, was fourth son of Sir James 
Pennyman (d. 1665) of Ormesby, Yorkshire, 
by his second wife, Jonn Smith (d. 1667) 
of London. Ilia half-brother, Sir James 
Pennyman (1609-1670), was knighted by 
Charles 1 at Durham in 1642. raised a troop 
of horse for the king’s service at his own 
expense, and was created a baronet by 
Charles II on 22 Feb. 1604 (Cal, /State 
Papers, Dom. 1663, 1604, pp. 476, 402). 

John, born at Ormesby on 14 Aug. 1628, 
entered tbs king’s service at fifteen as en- 
sign in the foot regiment of which Sir James 
was colonel. Upon the defeat of the royalist 
army, John and two brothers took refiige 
abroad until their father and eldest brother 
hod made their composition with the parlia- 
ment. John was apprenticed on 8 Feh. 
1847 to a Mr. Fabian, a wool-di’aper in 
London, aleo a zeolous royalUt, In 1661 
he attended the fifth-monarchy services of 
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CJliriotoiilior Foake [q. v.] at Chritit Ohuveh, 
Ni‘Wfiii.ti>Sti'cot,butiiliniit JC68, after Fealce’s 
coiumlttjl to Windsor (Justle, he joined tlie 
qualtora. Tie was one of llio lOl who, in 
ICoft, oiTcrecl ‘ to lie body for body ’ for those 
in prison. Within some two years ho grow 
dissnlisfiad with them, and hold meetings 
on his own account in the liolds and woods 
two or three miles from London, although 
still attending tho husitt 0 .ss meetings of the 
quttkers, and ‘ standing by them in thoLr suf- 
I'eringa.' He was snccessl'iil in husinesa, and 
owned houses and shops ' at t ho west end 
of St. Pauls,’ which he congriil ulated him- 
self on having demolUlied shortly before Uie 
great fire. His wife and family resided at 
Kentish Toivn. On 1 Sept. IdOG ho saw 
the fire breah out, and removed ‘ almost all 
his goods and some of his neighbours.’ 

Pennyman’a religious opinions took a vary 
mystical turn, and caused George Fax and 
hissaner followers much anxiety. Tie claimed 
n special portion of ‘ the inner light ’ whicli 
directed the smallest details of his life. He 
saw visions, fasted for days together, and 
more than once went to mooting to ex- 
perience a kind of euthanasia — staucliug on a 
form with ‘his breath ondsonces token from 
liim for about half or quarter of an hour ’ 
(AutMoymphy). He jiviuted and distri- 
buled protests against the Friends, at Devon- 
shire llouse, ‘Wheeler Street, Ilorsolydown, 
Ttidl and Mouth, Batclift', and other meet inga. 
His eccentricities reached a climax on 118 July 
1670, when tho quoker books which ho had 
collected ‘began to be an oppression.’ Carry- 
ing them to the Boyiil hfxohauge, ho set 
them on fire, and a constable thorenpon 
ciu’riod him before Sir Thomas Bludwovth 
(lord mayor in 16(10). Ho was committed 
(0 Bisliopsgate prison, and later to Newgate, 
The next day, 3‘d July, Qcorgo 'Whilohend 
[q. V.] wrote io him lliat ‘by his mad and 
wicked action he liad brought a great re- 
proach imoii Friends, iho devil having in- 
stigated him to hum their hooks.’ He de- 
fended himself in a letter f o his bro( Ii or, which 
was printed and given away at the Exchange, 
On 10 Ang. tho quakors issued a paiior de- 
claring thot th(^ had no longer union or 
fellowship with Pennyman, whom they con- 
sidered ‘ m a measure broken and discom- 
posed in his mind and understanding.’ 'fliia 
Pennyman caused to be reprinted in rod with 
a broad black border, and ho distributed it 
widely. Through the inlluonoe of his brother 
and nephew lu‘ was soon released. 

Ponnyman’s first wife, Elizabeth, had died, 
aged 24, at Aldursgafo Street, on 24 Feb. 
1(107-8, of fever, and was buried in Iho 
Friends* burial-ground at Chequer Alloy. 


She left live children. Ilia second' a 
Dinah, daughter of Nicholas Bond of pftl 
Mall, St. James’s, died on 23 C iffi 
her fathers house, and was al.so linm,! , 
Chequer Alley. After her deathlwi' 
took her sister Hary (6. 1631), widol “f 
Henry Boreman, to Ins house in Aldw^ 
gale on 10 pet. 1671 Boreman wasaqS 
who had died in Newgate prison lYfw 
1662 (Bn., sn \ 38^). bS’ 

man, who had been hying since at Tottenham 
with other widows, had dissociated heJTt 
from (ho quakors, and held views resembU^ 

those of tlie Philadelphians [seeunderLuiD 

Mb,. JANn]. Immediately after she had 
taken up her quarters at his house, Penny 
man engaged Slerchant Taylors’ Hall, and in 

obedienee to a ‘ command,’ invited all sects 
and prepared food and drink for 2B0 pewons' 
not to celebrate, but to annoimee his 8(> 
called mni'riago with the widow, William 
I Penn protested that such proceedinoa were 
not ‘plain, public, and orderly, such” as are 
owned and practised by the people ^11.^ 
quakors’ (lForAs,od. 1720, ii. 228), A scur- 
rilous ballad, ‘ hfe Quiikei-’s 'Wedding,' was 

sung in the streets (let tor from Rebecca Iftn- 
vers to Margai-et Fdl, 6 Nov. 107], Smti. 
nwvp MSS.) Pennyman and Ids new wife 
vW ted Essex and Hertfordshire onfoottoge- 
Iher during the winter of 1672-S, in obem- 
enco ‘ to special motions.’ In January 1691- 
1602 he and Itie family went to live with John 
Biirlcstoad, his son-in-law, at St. i^ien's, 
Bishop.,gate ; but in October 1696 he was 
BO ill that he gave directions for his burial, 
and wrote his opilapli (Insoriptiam on Tomk, 
iSv., at Bwihill Fields, 1717, p. 18). Be re- 
oovorod and moved to the country, where 
writings of Hir Matthew Hale [q. v.] fdl 
into Ids hands, from whioli he had extracts 
printed, and distributed twenty thousand 
copies. Mrs. Boreman died, after some yean 
of sioknoBs, on 14 Jan. 1701. Shortly aftea; 
hopublislied ‘Someuf the Letters andTapsts 
which were written by Mrs. Mary Penny- 
man, relating to an Holy and HeavenhCon- 
vorsal ion, in which she lived to her Dying- 
Day,’ London, 10 March 1701-2, In Augnet 
1708 ho linished ‘A Short Account of the 
Life of Mr, .John Pennyman, which, with 
somo of his -writings (relating to Beligioin 
and Divine Matlorsh are to he made FabUk 
for the 'Weal and Benefit of all Mankind,' 
London, 1708. A second edition ameated, 
with an appendix also by him, dated 81 Oct., 
and ‘ More Jlcmentoes,’ 8 Deo. 1706. Soma 
more lotters and papers, with an account of 
his do.ith, which tOM place on 2 July 1708, 
wort' added by another hand. He -was buried 
at BunliUl Fields on 9 July 1700. 
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Pennymaii wroto a m-eat nutnbor of flmall 
n-acts broadsides, and papers againsl, the 
V’. vrhioh ho copiously distributed. 
'iTie chief are: ‘The Quakers challenged _[of 
SolomonEccIes, q. v.] answered by a striphng 
j t]ie Lamb’s Army,’ London, 1680-1. 
iThe Quakers unmasked. Their double 
flpdinu and false-heartedness disooverod,’ 
S ^printed 1608 : ‘ a General Epistle 
of Love and Goodwill to aU Professors of 


With Mjary Boremaa he wrote : 1. ‘ The 
Ark is begun to be opened (the waters being 
somewhat abated) which, with some Papers 
and Passages given forth by the Lord’s 
Servants, lam thus to Publish. Who am 
made a Living Witness of the Spirit’s Teooh- 
W- Tvhioh worship is so Pure that I may 
not endeavour to gather any Proselites 
thereto,’ &c., London, 1671. 2. ‘John 

pennvman’s Instruction to his Ohildren,* 
Iioudon, 1674. 3. ‘ The Quakers Bojeoted ’ 
[1878]. 

[Autobiography, London, 1 703 j Penn’s Works, 
el ISil, 1 48 ; Ool. State Papers, Bom. Set. 
1691-3 pp. 860, 670, 1664-6 p. 120 ; Foater'a 
Pedigrees, Yorkshire, vol. ii., Fennymans of 
Ormesby; Begiatera at Bevonahire House; 
tmiths Oat ii. 366-72.] 0. P. S. 

PBHHTMAB, Sih william (1807- 
1613), royalist, eldest eon of William Penny'- 
Him of St. Aloons, Hortfoidehire, who was 
himaelf eu illegitimate son of James Penny- 
man of Ormesby, Yorkshire (Eobtub, Ytrrh- 
tliire PeMgreea, ‘ Pennyman of Ormeslw ’ ; 
BimiaijBrftnci Baronetage, t'A, 1814). Wil- 
liam Pennyman the older was one of tho 
eiiclerka in chancery, nnd on 28 June 1010 
obtained a grant with George Evelyn of the 
office of comptroller and clurk of the hana- 
pec (Cal. State Papera, Dom. 1608-10, p. 
620). He died in 1628. William Ponny- 
nun the younger matriculated from Christ 
Obnrch, Oxford, on 81 Oct. 1623, aged 16, 
tad wee admitted a student of the Inner 
Temple in the samo year. Ho was created 
a baronet on 6 May 1628, and became a 
bencher of Gray’s Inn in 1639 (Eobtbb, 
J&mi Oxon. 1600-1714, p. 1143), Penny- 
man succeeded to large estates in Yorkshire, 
and was recommended by Strafford, in April 
1637, for the post of custos rotulorum of 
the North lUding, on tho ground of his in- 
t^ity and good affection to the king’s ser- 
vice ‘wbicb he hath given very good testi- 
monies of in all the oommissions he is em- 

e on, as Deputy-Lieutenant, one of the 
1 of those parts, and as Justice of 
Oyer end Terminer and of the Peace.’ In 
Dttoinber of the same year he purobiisod an 
office m the Star-chambor, worth 2,0007. por 
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annum. During the first Scottish war be 
commanded a vegimwit of tbo Yorlwhiro 
trained bands, and was employed i o garrison 
Newcastle and Berwick {Strafford Lettera, 
ii. 70, 268, 31^. In the two parliaments 
called in 1640 Fennymou represented Rich- 
mond. 

Pennyman was one of the wltuessea called 
on Strafibid’s trial to testi^ to the earl’s 
conduct concerning the Yorkahiro petition, 
to the illegal levy of money to siipport the 
Yorkshire trained bands, and to Stafford’s 
boast that he would moke the little finger of 
the king heavier than the loins of the law 
(RusnwoBTTr, Trial {^Strafford, pp. 161-3, 
606, 618, 623 ; Notebook ()f Sir John North- 
cote, p. 63). But, showing great reluctance 
to depose to anything gainst Strafford, May- 
nard charged him with prevarication, and 
‘ there arose so groat a hissing in the House 
that the gentleman was confounded and fell 
a- weeping’ (Batlliu, Lettera and Jouniala, 
i. 821). Nevertholees he had the courage to 
record his vol o arainatthe bill for Strafford’s 
attainder with finy-uight other members. 

On the outbreak of the civil war. Penny- 
man, who was disabled from sitting in the 
House of Oommous on 11 Aug. 1642, raised 
a troop of horse and a regiment of six hun- 
dred foot for the king, and ^iued him at 
Nottingham (CiiABBirDOisr, Mebellion, ed. 
Maoray, vi. 62 n.) He fought at Edgohili, 
and in April 1043 was appointed governor of 
Oxford in succession to Sir Jacob Astley 
(I^e gf Anthony Wood, od. Olark, i, 90). 
As governor he nllod his post ‘ to the groat 
satisfaction of all men, being a very brave and 
generous person, who performed all manner 
of oivilities to oil sorts of people, os having 
hod a very good education, and well uudei'* 
standing tko manners of the court’ (Gla- 
BUNSoiv, viii. 121). IIo fell a victim to the 
epidemic which prevniled in Oxford in the 
summer of 1643, aud was buried in Christ 
Ohurch Cathedral on 22 Aug, of that year. 
His epitaj)h is printed (Woos, Sialory and 
Antiqidttea gf the CoUegea and Halh ^ Ox- 
ford, ed. Qutch, p. 467). 

Pennyman married Anne, daughter of 
William Atherton of Atherton, Yorkshire. 
She died on 13 July 1644, and was buried in 
tho same grave as her husband, Pennyman 
left no issue. His kinsmen, the Penuymans 
of Ormesby, wore also actively engaged in the 
king’s cause {YorkahiraBoyalist Cotnpoaition 
Papera, 1898, i. 187). 

[Aubhoiitlos given in tho article; Olutendon’s 
Hist, of the Rebellion.] 0. H. F. 

PENRHYN, Loed (1737 f-1808). [See 
PnKlTANT, Riohabd.] 

3b 
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PEETROSE, Sixi OITARLES VINT- Wosi, Indief. witL the flao of ]wirTr~r 
UOMBE (1759-1 830), vice-admiral, younjfoat 8 aymour[q. v.J Site, however, wsdetaifj 
son of John Ponrose, vicar of Oliivids in in the Channel for sis months and am a 
Cornwall, by his wife Elisabeth, daughter in the Vi^’est, Indies only in the 
of Eov. Jolin Vinicombo, was born at Qln- Jamtory. 

vias on 20 June 1 769. Tn Eobruavy 1772 On Hoymonr’s death in November 1801 
he was appointed to the Royal Academy at Penrose was moved to the Carnatic inwK t 
Portsmouth, and, after the full course of he returned to England in July 1802 5 
three years, joined the Levant frigate with was then suffering from the effects of am 
Captain, the Hon. George hlurray (d, 1798), strolce. In 1 804 he was appointed to t^ 
and served in her for four years in the command of the sea-fencihlOT of the Pad*" 
Mediterranean. On 6 Aug. 1779 ho passed stow district, which he held till 1810 rI 
his osamination, and on the 17th was pro- was then appointed commodore for" nort 
moled to he lientennnti of the Sulphirr fire- clnlies at Gibraltar, from which he retumS 
ship. This was probably for rank only: in in .lanuary 1813, in we^ health. InOcto- 
November he was appoint'd to tho Uleo- her he was appointed one of a small com- 
patra_, again with Georgo Miwray, for aer- mission to revise the establishment of stores 
vice in the North Sea, which was continued in Plymoutli dockyard, niid on 4 Dec. 1318 
during the whole war. In Januai-y 1781 was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral 
the Cleopatra was slntioncdbetweenGothen- and appointod to eonunund a squadron ot 
hiirg and the Shetland Isles to st op the small craft on the north coast oFSpain and 
American trade trying the northern route, the const of Eranoe, eo-uperating uitk the 
Tho weather was intensely cold, the captain army. Tho service was peculiar ^d difficiilt : 
woa sick, and Penrose, as first lieutcniml, and tho way in which the vessels undfi 
suffered greatly from over-fatigue and ex- Penrose’s orders made their way into the 
posuie. On 6 Aug. 1781 ho took part in Adour, and afterwards forced thepaasageof 
tho action on tlia Doggerhonk [aoa Pabtcur, the Gironde, destroyed all Ihelkench vessels 
Sm Hxdd, 1714-1 78^, an account of which, in tho river, and vt'diiced the batteries, won 
with a severe criticism on Parlter’s oondnot, for him tho warm thanks of Wellington, 
he afterwards wrote (Rjcjstb, Namd Dattka, Ho continued on tliis sawice till Sept^her 
p. 139). Tn January 1783 the Cleopatra 1814, and on his return to Plymonth was 
was paid off,_ and Penrose followed Miiiray at onco appointed lo the chief command m 
to the Irresistible, guardship in the Med- the Meditcrmncnn. 
way, till the conclusion of poaco. It is said In 1816, howevoc, Lord Exmoutkresumed 
that some of the burgesses of Feuryn offorod tho command, Peiu'ose remaining with hk 
to uso their political influence to get him as second, and being again left os chi^ when, 
promoted conditional on his taking part in in May 1 R16, Exmouth returned to Eng- 
some horough-mongori^ job, tho details of land. In August 1816 he was at Malta, 
which are not stated. He decidedly refused, and was left by tho admiralty without notice 
and was still a lieutenant in tho autumn of of the expedition against Algiers, whidihe 
1790, when he was again with Murray in the casually hoard ol) hut too late to pemit him 
Defence during tho Mpanish armament 5 as to take any part in the action or the 27th 
afterwards in tho Diiko in 179.3 in llie He naturally felt aggrieved, not only thai 
West Indies, and in tho Glory in the he should ho llius superseded on the station 
Qhnnnel. On 20 April 179 1 he was pro- without being told of it, hut KtiU more ftat 
moled to command the Lynx on thn North ajnnior admiral, a stranger lo the siotioa, 
American station, under the Hag of his should ho sent oat tin second in command 
friend and patron Murray, at this time a of the expedition. Lord Exmouth, however 
rear-admiral. On 8 Oct. 1794 he was posted sacoeeded in soot liing his ruffled feeling.-, 
to the Oleopatrajand in July 1706 was ap- imd, on his return loTSngland, loftPenrore 
pointed to tho Resolution, Murray’s flog- lo bring tho business to a oonolnsion. On 
ship. In June 179G Murray, having had a 0 Jan. 1816hohndbeen nominated aKCE.; 
stroke of parolysis, moved to the Oi^patrn ho was now made a G.0.5I.G.,_ and con- 
for a passage to England, Penrose aocom- tiiuiod in command of the Mediterraiiean. 
panying him as flag-captain. From January for the most part on tho coast of My and 
1797 tae Cleopatra was attochnd to the among the Ionian Islands, till 1819. On 
western squadron of frigates imdcr Sir Ed- 19 Jmy 1 821 he was advanced to the raiiK 
wardPellaw (afterwards Viscount Exmonth) of vioe-admirnl : hut he had no further ^e^ 
[q. V.], hut in July Penrose was obliged to vion. During his retirement he li^ed nt 
quit her from ill-honlth. In May 1799 he Ethy, near Lostwithiel, a place he mo 
joined the Sans Poreil, going out to the taken on a lifelong lease j and there he 
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iliad on 1 Jan- raarripd, in 1787, 
. -ister of his Mend at the Royal Academy, 
Omtiuii James Treveimn [q. v.] of the 
ItMsinn navy, and by her had tlu-ea 
danithtMSj the eldest oi whom married, in 
181§ Captain John Goode of the navy, and 
heenmo the mother of Vice-admiral Tre- 
venen Penrose Goode. IVhila in command 
of the aea-fencibles, Penroso was a frequent 
^ntvibiitor to the ‘ Naval Ghroniele,’ nuder 
rtesignatiu-es A. F. i'., and E. F. G. i and 
after his retirement lie wrote soma pamphlets 
oa naiid matters, more especially one ' On 
Corporal Punishment,’ which is even now not 
without interest. lie wi-oto also a memoir 
of Ms brothGiwn-law, Trevenon, an abridg- 
ment of which was published by bis nephew, 
Rev. John Penrose. 

[lafe bj Eav. .Tohn Foarosa, with portrait; 
Ealfa’i Naval Biogr. iii. 211; Sotrieo-lionk in 
thaPuWioEooord OiRca.] .T. If. L. 


Romans to the end of the Reign of George 111, 
with Conversations at the end of each Chap- 
ter. For the use of Young Persons,’ appeared 
in 1823. In tho advertisement she states 
that tho work was originally bogun for the 
use of her own children. R was published 
by Constable of Edinburgh, and at first at- 
tracted little attention. On the failure of 
Messrs. Constahlo the publication was trans- 
ferred to John Murray. A new edition, re- 
vised, corrected, enlaiged, and illustrated, 
was brought out in 1820. Thereupon the 
work became very successful, nnd held its 
place ns almost the only textbook of Eiig- 
liBh history used in schools and families for 
nearly forty years. The tenth edition ap- 
peared in 1843, the sixty-eighth thousand, 
eontinued to the fourteenth year of Qneen 
Victoria, in 18.53, the eighty-eighth thousand 
in 18.50, and later editions ore dated 1867, 
1802, 1 80.5, 1871, 1873, and 1878. Some of 
the later oditiona were (‘dited and continued 


PENROSE, Mbs. ELIZABETH (1780- 
1837), writer for the young under the pseu- 
donym of Mbs. Mabkham, second danghU'r 
of Edmund Cartwright [q. v.], roctor of 
Qoadby-Marwood, Luioosteraluro, and in- 
vantor of tho power loom, and of his wife, 
Alice, younflest danglilor and cohoirees of 
Hiohard VTntt alter of Doncastor, was born 
at Goadby-Marwood on 8 Aug. 1 780. When 
Elknbalb was about four years old her 
mother died; five years later Dr. Cartwright 
married again, and thnneoforth Elisabeth 
aad her sisters lived nlmo.st. entirely in llie 
houses of their falher’.s relatives. Elisabeth 
WBS sent with on elder sistor to the Manor 
school at Y-ork, a typical boimling-sehnol, 
where, according to another pupil, Mrs. 
Metcher of Edinburgh, ’nothing useful could 
he learnt ' (A«to6soyr. p. 17). Wlinlover tho 
defects of her educati on, ElisabothCartwright 
was fond of reading nnd of history. Her 
undBj Major Cartwright, writing to ono of 
her Bisters in 1796, says ; ‘ Elisa, though a 
merry girl, devonrs folios of history with 
much more appotite than her moals, except 
when we have bantam eggs; thou, indeed, 
she is like acoiquror swallowing his balls.’ In 
youth she was also n frequont visitor at blark- 
hsm, near TiixfovdiuNotliingliaraslure, whom 
two moiden aunts lived, and thuro sho met 
John Penroso, whom sho married in 1HM 
[see PBtraosn, John]. 

In 1833 Mrs. Penroso began to publisli 
her aeries of school hiatorii's. She Avroto 
under the psonclonym of ‘ Mrs. Markham,’ 
taking that name from tho village where her 
STOts resided, and where much of her early 
life was spent. Her first book, ‘A History 
of England from the first Invasion by the 


to tho present day by Mary Ilowitt. In 
1 828 ‘ hlrs. Markbnm ’ pablished, also in two 
volumes, a histra-y uf Franco on tho same 

f lan; tho forty-eighth thousand appeared in 
856, and another edition in 1867. Nume- 
rous volnmo.s of questions relating to both 
the history of England and that of France 
have been pnblishod. The latter was alao 
contiimod down to 1871 by Tkanois Young, 
and an edition published in that year and in 
1878. IHstories of Gveoce and Rome wero 
announced, butnovor published. Many edi- 
tions of her books were published in America 
(HATiB, Jiecord, pi. 817). 

Mrs. Ponrosis adapted lior history to what 
she considored the needs of tho young, and 
omitted scenes of cruelly and fraud as hurl- 
ful to children, and party politics after the 
‘ llevolution ' as loo complicated for them to 
understand. 

In 1 821) Mrs. Fletcher paid a visit to tho 
Ponroses at IJraoobridgo. 'Sho [Mrs. Pen- 
rose] was a hoppy wife nnd tho mother of 
three promising sons, a most delightful 
woman, with a lively, active, accomplished 
mind, and tho most ongnging sweetness and 
simplieily of manners’ {Autobioijr. p. 102). 
Mrs. Penroso was fair, slight, and a little 
ahovo tho average height. She was popular 
in sneioty, and a modm housewife. Latt arly 
her hoaltU foiled, and for tho last two years 
of her life she suftored from cancer. To re- 
lieve her sufferings, her husband removed 
from his vicarage at Braoobridge, near Lin- 
coln, wdiieh lies low, to the hignor ground of 
Minster Yard, in the oity. There, on 24 Jan. 
1837, Mr.s. Punrnse died. She was buried in 
tho cloisters of Lincoln Cathedral. 

Worlra by Mrs, Penrose not mentioned 

Sn2 
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above weiv': 1, ‘ AmuseniBats of WeeLom- 
beath, oi- Moral Slories for Ohilclrou,’ 3 vole. 
1824. 2. ‘ A Visit to tbe Zoological Gar- 
dena,’ 1829, 8. * Now Ohildien’e Friend/talea, 
2 vola. 1882. 4. ‘ Historical Conversations 
for Young People (Malta and Poland),’ 
1886. 6. ‘Sermons for Children,’ 1837 ; 2na 
edit, 1846, 

[Boaso and Courtnoy’s Bibl. Coruub. ii. 4fi4, 
457-8; Smiles’s Memoirs of John Murray, ii. 
452 ; Allibono’s Diet. ii. 1555 ; G-ent. Mag, 1837, 
p. 332 ; information supplied by Mr, P. C. Fen- 
rose,] B. li. 

PENEOSB, PEANOIS (1718-1798), 
medical writiT, bom in J718, was a surgeon 
who practised for many years at Bicester in 
Oxfordshire. He purchosed a property in tbe 
adjoining village of Chest ortnn, wliere, at the 
un'oloauro of the parish in 1767, he was the 
owner of a quarter of a yard of land, in lieu of 
which he lecelved an allotment measuring 2 
acres 8 roods 1 perch. He afterwards muv 
chased the house and grounds now coiled 
Chesterton Lodge, which ho greatly im- 
proved. The estate was sold af tm* Ms dea^. 
Mr. Bunion, the local historian, says of Mm 
in 1823 that he is ohiedy remembored for Ms 
attempt to inyestigato the ruine of Alchc.sl er, 
the Homan station at the junction of two 
roads adj oining Chesterton. There, in a wood 
on the west side of the castrum, he discovered 
in 1766tho remains of aloi'ge building, within 
wMch were a tesselated pavement and a 
bypocoust. TMs building he described as the 
Prmtorium. He left Bicester about 1782, and 
went to live in Stonehouse, Plymouth, but ho 
did not practise Ms profession in Bevonshire. 

Ho died at Hatneld 17 >Tan. 1798, in the 
Louse of his son, .Tames Penrose (1760-1818), 
who was appointed surgoon-extraordinaiy to 
the king in November 1793, in succession to 
JohnHuntor (1728-1793)[q. v.] Father and 
son waro buried in the churohyard at Hat- 
field, though no trace of thoir tombstone 
exists. 

Penrose was a yoluminoas writer of 
pamphlets upon soientifio subjects cognate 
to medicine. His works do not, os a rMo, 
repay perusal. They are : 1. ‘ A Treatiso on 
Electricity, wherein its various Phenomena 
ore accounted for, and the Cause of Attraction 
and Gravitation of Solids assigned, by Francis 
Penrose, Sui'goon at Bicester, Oxfordshire,’ 
Oxford, Svo, 1762. 2. ‘ An Essay on Mag- 
netism, or an endeavour to explain the various 
properties and effects of the Loadstone, 
together with the causes of the some,’ Oxford, 
8to, 1763. 8. ‘ Physical Essay on the Animal 
Economy, wherein the Circulation of tho 
Blood and its causes are particularly con- 


sidered with the Biseases wMdT^ii^ 
disordered state of the Oiroulation ’ 1 ^,.^ ‘ 
Svo, 1764, and Oxford, Svo, 1766 ’ Th? hi 

poorwork,mwMohoU physiological tkeoriffl 

are revivified. 4. ‘ Bissertotion on the L 
flammatory. Gangrenous, and PatrM SmI 
Throat, also on the Piitiid Fever 

j:.. j .X 


■with the diagnostics and method or™»> 
Oxford, 8vo,1760. This is a practical treatisa 

lu which the writer iiai-rales coses he hui 
himself seen in the course of his prsotice 

6. ‘Letterh PliilosopMoul ond Astronomical' 
in which the following operations of nato 
are explained in the most simple and natual 
manner, according to Sir Isaac Newton’s 
opinion, vis., the creat ion, tlie deluge, vseeta- 
tion, the make end form of this lerraoMons 
globe,’ &o., Plymouth, 8vo, 1789, 
letters were originally written to JohnHeari- 
side, M,B,, and were dated from Stonehonse 
in 1783, They are dedicated to Sir Joseph 
Bonks and to the fellows of the Iloyal So- 
ciely. The critical reviews in December 
1788 say of thorn that ‘ the Mosaic aocoimt 
of the creation is here explained and defended 
os well os tho deluge, and gravity is ac- 
counted for by hot and cold ether.’ 0. ‘Let- 
ters on Philosophical Subjects,’ London, 8 to, 
1794. ThisisasocondeditionofthepieTious 
work, with an amended title. It is dated 
from Stonehouse, Plymouth, 80 June 17M, 

7. ‘Essays Physiologiool and Proclica], 
founded on themodai'u chemistry of Lavoisier, 
Fourcroy, &c., with a view to the hnpwTe- 
mont of tlio practice of medicine,’ by I'Wcis 
Penrose, M.I)., London, Svo, 1794, These 
essays ■were severely handled in tbe first 
volume of the ‘ Medioo-OMrurgical Eeview,’ 
the reviewer eithor believing, or aftbeting to 
believe, their author to be a reoenlly quauned 
practitioner of medicine. Bi the title-p^ 
of thie work he styles himself M.D, for the 
first time ; he is supposed to have obtained 
tho degree at some Cformau university. 

[Information kindly suppliod by the Bev, J. 0. 
Blomfiold, M.A., rural dean of Biceetet, by 
William Selby Church, Esq., M.D., and by Imm 
Broge, osq., M.D,, of Hatfield, who is now a 
partner in the firm of which James Penrose was 
originally n mombsr,] DA P. 


PENE03E, JOHN (1778-1869), divine, 
born at Oardinham, OornwaD, 16 Beo. 1778, 
was tho eldest son of John Penrose (1764- 
1839), then vicar of thot parish, and_ after- 
wards rector of Fledborough and vicar ot 
Thornoy, both near Newark, Nottingham- 
shire. ilis mother was J one (A 1818), seemid 
daughter of the Eev, John Trevenen. Ambi 
having been trained at home,aiidfora Aort 
time — August J79-1 to July 1796 — at IElve^ 
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matriculated aacommoner from By a Trinitarian,’ 1849. 11. ' Lives of Vioe- 
Ejfitet College, Oxfoi’d,_ on 3 July 179G, in AdniivnlHiyChnrio«'Vmicomberenrose[q.v.] 
the expectatwn of obt^ning a Oornisb fol- and Captain James Trevenen. By tneir 
lowship to be vacant in 1797. His stay in nephew, 1860. 12. ‘ Fifty-four Sermons for 
tlat college only lasted to 26 _Nov. 1796, SundayEeadingin Families,’ 1861. IS. ‘Faith 
Tfhenhenugratea to Corpus Christi College, and Practice: an Exposition of Natural and 
whotaliefiuled for a scholarship, but won an Eavoaled Religion,’ 1866. 14. ‘Life of [his 
ejhibition. He graduated B. A. 28 June 1799, father] the Rev. J. Penrose, Rector of Med- 
)iidM.A. 11 Miiy 1802. After taking his borough,’ privately printed, and edited by 
dattee Penrose served for a few months as Penrose’s sou John in 1880. 
tisher and tutor, but in 1801 hewas ordained P’ostor’s Alumni Oxon. ; Fostor'b Index Ecel. j 

at Exeter, and he officiated at Ihe chapolry Boaso’slilxotor Oollogo Commoners, p. 248; Bibl. 
of UTararion in Cornwall until he left Pen- Coninb. ii. 463-8; Boose’s Collect. Cornuh. 
(once in 1802. He wae also Bampton loo- pp. 712, 1084 ; Gent. Mag. 1859jpt. ii. p. 313 ; 
tnisr in 1808. He oftei'wards held the information kindly given by Mr. F. C, Penrose.] 
Ticamee of Langlon-by-Wragby, Lincoln- "W. P. C. 

Aire, &om Dooember 1802 to 1 869 ; that of PENROSE, THOMAS ^742-1779), poot, 

Paundstock, Cornwall, from November 1808 baptised at Newbury, Boriishire, on 9 Sept, 
to 180!); the vicarage of Bracebridge, Lin- 1742, was tbe eldest eon of Thomas Penrose, 
colnshire,from May 1809 to 1838 ; and the rector of that parish, who died on 20 Ajiril 
neroetiial curaoy of North Hykeliam, Lin- 1769, He matoienlated from Wadhom Ool- 
from November 1837 to 1869. Pen- lege, Oxford, on SO May 1769 (Postph, 
rose died at Langton on 9 Aug. 1869, and .<4Zu)»niOjron.),bat,accordiugtolii8brother- 
woabmied in tbe churdiyord. Hawns very in-law, J. P. Andrews, was also at Christ 
tall, and, though studious, was fond of out- Church. After 1702 he quitted the univar- 
te exercise, especially rowing. With a sity and joined a private expedition, partly 
Inndly temper he combined a fine judgment, English and portly Portuguese, which was 
mi hia sermone, like his books, were models formed for tbe attack of Buenos Ayres, under 
of perspicuity. In the spring of 1804 he mar- the command of a bold adventurer named 
^ ^izabeth Cartwright^ known as ‘ Mrs. Captain Macuamara. The party left the 
Markham’ [see P botobu, Biimnnra]. Their Tagus on 30 Aug. 1762, and on its wajy at- 
iasue was three sons : John (d. 1888), as- tacked the eottlemeut of Nova Colonia de 
eiatant master at Rugby school 1839-40, who Sacramento in the River Plate, which had 
pablisked ' Easy Exorcises in Latin I’llegiac been soized by tbe Spanish. Operatione were 
Verse,’ which went through many editions at first successful ; but the chief ship, the 
(iestey, 30 June 1888, p. 446) ; Charles Lord Olive, caught fire, and Macuamara was 
Ibomos (d. 1868), headmaster of Sherborne drowned, with most of the crew. The second 
iieihooll84&-60,authorof ‘Eight Village Ser vessel, the Ambuscade^ of 40 guns, in whioh 
mans,’ and editor of ‘Select Private Orations Penrose served as a lieutenant of marines, 
of Demosthenes ; ’ and Mr, Francis Oronmer, escaped, and ultimat eW arrived at the Portu- 
u^teottoSt. Paul’s obaptor. guoso settlement of Rio Janeiro. He had 

Penrose was an occomplishod and zealous been wounded in the fight ; and, although he 
detg 7 man,an.d published, withsevoraltraots; recovered from his wounds, the hoidshijis of 
1. ‘Attempt to prove the Truth of Chris- the next month in a prize sloop undermined 
tionityftom the Wisdom in its original Esta- his constitution. Very soon afterwards he 
blishment’; Bampton leotures, 1808. 2. ‘In- rotumed to England, and again settled at 
qairymtotheNaturoandDisciplineoriTuman Oxford, graduating B.A. from Hertford Ool- 
Mobves,’ 1820, 8, ‘ The Use of Miroclus in lege on 8 Feb. 1766. 

TOving the Truth of a Eovelation,’ 1824. Penrose took holy orders, and became 
4 'Treatise on the Evidence of tbe Scripture curate to his father at Newbury. About 
Ifi^es,’ 1826; reviewed in the ‘British 1777howaBoppointedbyafl;iendtothereo- 
Critic ’ for January 1827 by the Rev. 0. W, tory of Beokiugton-oum-Standerwiok, near 
Lb Bas, whose article was published sopn- Frome in Somerset ; but liis health failed, 
ately, 6. ‘ Of Christian Sincerity,’ 1820. TTo died ot Bristol on 20 April 1770, and wos 
6. ‘SWiliar Introduction to the Ohristinn huriod at Clifton, where a monument was 
BeUgmn. By a Senior,’ 1881. 7. ‘ Explana- erected in his memory. In 1768 he married 
ton Lectures on the Gtospel of St. Matthew,’ Mary, eldest daughter of Samuel Slooock of 
1882. 8, ‘The Utilitarian Theory of Morals,’ Newbuw. She married atNewbimy, in Fe- 
1836. 9, ‘ The Moral Prinoiplo of the hruary 1786, the Rev. Thomas Best, master 
Mouement,’ 1843. 10. * Of God, or of the of the free grammar school, and died about 
Divine Mind, and the Doctrine of ^0 Trinity. 1840, at the age of ninety-four. Penrose’s 
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only child, Thouias, -wasi admitted on thu 
foundation of "Winclioiilor OoUoga, buuuiuc 
follow of New Oolloge, Oxford, and vicar of 
■\Vri(tlo-cum-Iloxwoll {d. IfubruaiT 1H61). 
lie wrolo ‘Sketch of the^Lves and Writings 
of Dante and Petrarch ’ (anon.), 1790. 

Pemxi&e is describod us jiossesaing learning, 
elognunce, and good social qualities, and as 
being ready with pcncU and jieii. lliu cluef 
]>rodiictions are mainly imitative of OoIUm 
and Gray; but several of his poems deal in 
a natural vein with his disappointments in 
life. A poetical essay, ‘ On the (Joutrarieties 
of Public Virtue,’ shows jioMors of irony 
and satire. Mathias, in the iirst dialogue of 
‘ThoPiirsuils of Literal ure ’ (1798 edil.p. 
64), saj s : 

Haro you not soon neglected Feuro'^a lilooiii, 

Thou sink iiiibonour'd in a vilUgo tomb '{ 

Content a curalo's humblo path bo Irud, 

Now, with the poor in bjiirit, rests witli God, 

Uis chief works were : 1. ‘ Plights of 
Fancy,’ 1776. 3. ‘Address to the Genius of 
Britain,’ 1776^ a poem in blank verso, pro- 
posing a limit to our ‘ civil dissensions.’ 
a. A posthumous volume of poems, 1781, 
with a biographical introduction by James 
Pettit Aiich'owfl [q. v.], who bad married liia 
sister Anne. Uis productions were includod 
in Anderson’s ‘ Oolloction of the Poets,’ vol. 
xi. i Park’s ‘British Poets,’ vol. xxxiii.; 
Pratt’s ‘ Oabiiiot of Poetry,’ vol. v. ; in the 
Ohiswick edition of the ‘British PoeteJ vol. 
Ixiii. j and several of his poems ore in Bell’s 
‘Fugitive Poetry,’ vols. xii. and xiii. A 
Mrightly poem by Penrose on the ‘ Newberry 
Belles,’ signed ‘ P,, Newhimy, S May 176],’ 
is in the ‘ Gentleman’s Ma^aiiine,’ 1761, jip, 
331-S,1ho churueters in which are identium 
by Godwin ; and trvo more of bis poetical 
pieces arc in the same periodical for 1709, 
pt. ii. pp. 1177-8, Campbell included two 
of Penrose’s pieces — ‘The Ilolmolb’ and 
‘The Field of Rattle’ — in his ‘H]iecimens 
of the Brirish Poets;’ and Peter Cnnniug- 
liam, in hU edition of that work, adds that 
Oampboll, in ‘ “ Adi'lgitlin,” imd, above uU, 
in “I'be Wounded lliihsav,”’ has given a 
‘vigorous echo’ of ‘Tlic b'icld of Battle,’ a 
poem ‘which wants little to rank it high 
amoug our ballad straiiib.’ 

Ponrobe’b iiortralt, from a drawing by 
h'aiTor in the posseBsioii of the Hov. Dr. 
] ’eiirosc, was ougraved by W. Bromley. 

[Godwin’s Newbury 'Worthies, pp. 62-3, 00-7 ; 
Bodtu's Collect. Coniub. p. 716 ; Life in Aiidor- 
Bon’a Poets,’) W. P, 0, 

PENRUDDOCK, JOHN (1610-1656), 
royalibl , born in J 019, was tlie oldoBt.son of Sir 
John Penruddock, knight, of Comptou-Ohom- 


berlayno, VViltshne. Ue was edue^i^ 
Blandford School, matriculated from One 

Colleoe, Oxford, on 30 Jan. 1636. audSS 

a Btudont ol Gray b luu m 1636 (Fosteb 
Alv/iiiui O.'i'ow, ; Orajj'it Iwi Meffislcff ij 211>' 
In 1630 he marriud Arundel, daughter oi 
John Freke ol" Fwerne’s Courtenay imd Jfel 
combe, Dorset. Sfr John Penriiddopl, nV 
high elierilf of Wiltshire by the kiug's as 
pointmeiiL in 16J3-4, and his sons fought 
on the royalist side throughout the cml 
war (Blaok, Oxford Dooquets, np, 130 
Uenry, the second son, was kified hi’ftlj:)' 
and another son also lost his life in the lung’s 
wrvice (l,tri)i.ow, Manuirs, ed. 1894. i. 4- 
iniishire Archceologioal Magazine, be'cem- 
her 185.‘1, ]). 397). Sir John Penruddock 
was lined 800/. (afterwards reduced to 4901) 
and Uis sou 1,000/., wliile the debts of the 
latter- -contracted during the six yeaig’ se- 
ep icetration of liis oslato — amounted to 
1,600/. (ib. xiii. 123 ; Cal, of Committee for 
Cotiij)omidi7ig, ■[). 1051). John Pern'iiddock 
was nevertheless resolved to risk the loss of 
the remiiiiulor of his fortune in the Eng’s 
cause, and look up uriub in the abortive ui- 
suiTuctiou of iMiiroh 1065. With about two 
hundred followers, commanded by hinisdf 
and Sir Joseph Wagstulle, he occupied Salis- 
biu'Y on 1 3 March 1656, seised tho judges 
Holle and Nicholas who were thou on cir- 
cuit, and proclaimed Charles U. Wag8tB& 
wished to hang thu judges and the wetiff, 
hut was prevented by Feumddock(CLiXEX- 
noK,i?e6e//io»,xiv. 133). They then marched 
into Dorset, proclaimed Charles II at Blond- 
ford, and, not iinding themselves joined hy 
tho country people iis they expected, endea- 
voiuwl to muku their way into Cornwall, 
which was reported to be in arms for the 
kmg. At South Moltou in North Devon 
they were surprised in their quarters on the 
night of 14 March by Captain Union Otoks 
of Colonel Berry’s regiment, oud Penrud- 
dock', with about sixty of hie followere, wnt 
taken prisoner. The rest wore scattered, 
but suuuuuded in escaping, The Protector 
issued 11 commission of oyer and terminer for 
the trial of the prisoners. _At Exeter, where 
Pern'iiddock wae tried, Seijeant Glynuo pre- 
sided, anil among the commissioners were 
also Justices RoUo aud Nicholas and Seiv 
jeaut Steele. Penruddock argued, first, that 
his offence was not legally high treason, pd, 
secondly, that ho had smu'endered on articles 
promising him security for life and estate. 
But his plea was overruled, and Orokedsnied 
tho engagement he was alleged to have 
made. Penruddock was condemned to deat^ 
and was boheodod at Exeter on 16 May 1^, 
ill company with Colonel lliigli Grove, The 
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"rArWore liib execution he addresbed a 
Stic to his wife, whi(^ is sUll 
tireserved by his descendants at Compton- 
iLnbwlayae, and has frequently been 
orinted. The Protector, on the poUtion of 
the cluidrea) regrimled them o portion of 
their father’s estate (Ch/. *'itat«7V«pers,Doin. 
l(j66-7 PP- 201, S77). At the iiestoralion 
the widow petitioned for the monopoly of 
p.lrin n' glasses as a compensation lor the 
mffarinos of her family, but appears to have 
Reived nothing; 0'*- l&0-i,p. 387 ; cf. Hut. 
1/41S. Oomm. 7th Itop. p. 110). Two engrav- 
iuffo of Penruddock by Vertiie are meni ioned 
byBromley- 

[A Pedigree of the family of Penruddock is 
iTcniu HoWb Jlodarn Wilts,' Pimworlh.’p. 
el the original documeuta relating to Poarnd- 
JocVa Being are inustly printed in 'J'iuirloo 
Pater.-, T(d. lii-, and aiocollculcd, with .idditimis 
fmm the newspapers of tlia xtoriod and from 
family mimascriplb, liy Mr. W. W. Rivouhill m 
the IViItthiro AvchtBOloHioal M.ig.uiuu, vole, 
xiii., in., under the title of ‘ Itocords of the 
Rising iutho West, A.ti. 16dj eon also ‘Grom- 
trell , mil the Insurrection of IIM.V in thoEng- 
hbli liistoricil Jfcviow for and Slate 

TiiaU, vul. v.) 0. It. P. 

PEMB.Y, JOHN (1560-1098), puiitan 
audchiet aulhor of the Martin Mar-Prelato 
ttaots, born in 1069 in Breoknockshive, was 
SOB of Meredith Penry of Oolh Brith in 
IJa^Bmsrch, the surname originally being 
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Imning the Aoipiily of .in Humble Supplica- 
tion in the behaifo of the conntrey of Wales, 
that some order may bu t ukeu for the preach- 
ingof the Gospel among those people. Wherein 
is also set downe as much of the estate of 
unr people as without olleuce could bo made 
Icuown, to the end (if it xdease God) that 
it may be pitied by them who are not of this 
assembly, and so thev aleo may he driven to 
labour on our beholfo,’ Oxford, 8vo, 1687.' 
Uo abbreviated the later portions of the 
work in the vain hope that it might pass the 
press before psaliament was prorogued in 
December 1686. Penry, who did not put his 
name to the ydlamB, although he made no 
efiort to conceal his authorship, drew a 
forcible pioture of the ignorance ofhis fellow- 
countrymen — of their idolatrous belief in 
fairies and magic, their adherence to Bomau 
catholic buperslitions, the silence and greed 
of their ])a it ors. Ho quoted Welsh freefy, re* 
commoudod the cm^iloymeut of lay preachers, 
and bliowcd the ueoessity of a Welsh trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, The New Testa- 
ment had been translated in 1667. Edward 
Dounlco or Downloy, M.P. for Carmarthen, 
proseuted Penry’s xiotilion with the printed 
treatise t o the House of Commons, hut neither 
attracted the attoutiou of the house. The 
Sirchhishop of Oanlerbuiy (Whitgift) was 
not, however, inclined to overlook so bitter 
on altaok on the churcli. He Issued a warrant, 
calling in the printed hooks and directing 




K’ Mittiij/ltVil' 




at Fetsrhoubu, Cambridge, on 3 Dec. 1680. 
At tlie time he is bald by his enemies to havu 
Iiuld Bomou catholic opinions, but ho read, 
aliile at the university, the works of Bishop 
Buie and OortAvriglit, and soon adopted 
pontouism In its most oxtrume calviuistic 
feim. In 1683-4 ho gradualcd B.A. 8iib- 
nequeatly hehecame commoner of St. Alban 
n^, Oxford, and proccedudM.A, on 11 .luly 
1686. His principles, ho doclarod in later 
life, did not jiemut him to take either doa- 
wn'e or priest's orders, although both wore 
offered him, Is'ono the loss ho preached both 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and his sormous 
were described as edifying (Wood), Tra- 
velling in Wales, hu xn'oached publicly in 
WeIsC with rouiilng nidour, inniitly iu the 
open .lir, and was deeply inixirosscd by tho 
spiritual destitution of his native oouulry, 
vhichhe attributed to tlio iion-residenou ami 
iacompotimey of the clergy. In ordiir to call 
the attenlioii of i ha parliameul, wliioh satfrom 
28 Oct. till 2 Dec. 1686 to tlio ecclesiastical ' 
condilion of the Principality, hohustily wrote 
out, and published at Oxford (through ,1 oseiih I 
liamcs) very early iu 1687 ‘ A Troal ise ad- 


Pivo hundred ooxiiis of tho ‘ Troatise ’ were 
eaized,audP(‘ury wasbroiighi before thecourt 
of high oommihsioii. Arclihishop "Whitgift 

E reeidedi and iu brutal language pronounced 
is ox>iniouB horuticiil. lie was ordered to 
recant, but puromplorily refused, and was 
sent to prison for twelve days. He asked 
for further iulurmal ion respecting his oBeiice, 
and wae I old that ho would receive it at a 
later examination, He was not examined 
again, and at the end of a mouth was re- 
leased. A few days later — apparently in 
Axiril 1687— he married Eleanor Godley, 
who lived with her family in the neighbour- 
hood ofMorthampton. 

Poury’s ‘Truatiso’ luid hia action heforu 
the high commission court si irisd the cz- 
tremo si'Cliou of the puritan party throughout 
tho country to activity, oud ha resolved to 
pursnu Ids attack on the bishops. It was 
through t he press alone that the war could be 
cUectively waged, but tho obstacles imposed 
by the licensing laws on the xmblioation of 
writings obnoxious to the authorities ren- 
dered it Imperative to resort to methods of 
secrecy in the settiug-np and distribution of 

s’ 
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tilings. Two pui'il nil miiiisterB, John Field dumbe 'minietrie and oommunicatinB^l 
and John UdaUjOfibred to help Penry in the them I had answered (as you may see ^ 
composition of a series of anti-clericnl pam- this boohe) before he had written, Theni* 
phlots ; blit Field died a few months later. I reverence as a goodly and a learned ^ 
The design was communicated to a puritan The weaknes of his reasons shalbe show^ 
country gentleman. Job Throckmorton of at large Godwilling.’ This promise he st 
ECneeley, WarwLoikshire, who promised both once fulfilled in ‘ A Defence of that whicli 
literary and pecuniary aid. The bishops’ hath bin written in the c[ueBtions of the 
sense of dignity was to be mercUeesly out- ignorant ministerie and the oommunioatinir 
’ raged by means of coarse sarcasm and homely with them,’ 1 6mo, 1688. A further defenJ 
ww. Such weapons had been habitually used of Penry imainet Some’s attack was written 
by Knox, Deza, and other protestaut con- by John Greenwood [q. v.], and bore the 
troversiahsts. Beza’s ‘Epistola . . . Pas- title ‘ M. Some laid open in his coulers,’ 
sauantij ’ (Geneva, 166^ Penry had care- At this juncture Mrs. Crane, feim who^e 
fully studied, and his ‘ Treatise’ iliustraled house these pamphlets emanated, showd 
how scandalous innuendo might be eiibotivoly signs of alarm, and Penry found it necessary 
employed in polemical tlieology. The joint to secure a new home for hie press. Threuah 
writinp") of the confederacy should, it was de- either his father-in-laW| Godley, or his 
termiiwd, bear the pseudonymoue signature 'rbrockmorlon he obtained iutroductiens to 
of Martin MmvPrelate, Martin was doubt- SirliichardKnightley[q.v.],apuritimsquire 
less suggested by Luther’s Christian name. who readily onered and his press an 
Before Michaelmas 1688 Penry purchased asylum at his mansion of Pawsloy in North- 
a printing-press, which he deposited with the aumtonshire. Penry’s press was in workm? 
utmost eeoreoy in the hoiiee of Mrs. Elizas order at Faweloy in November, and tS 
both Crane, at East Moulaey, near King- were printed in that mouth a feller criticism 
ston-on-Thomes. IloherbWaMQgravu,aLon- of Dean Bridges’s 'Defence,’ entitled 'The 
don printer, wae engaged to superintend Epitome.’ 'riiere followed a broadeide, 'Cet- 
the typographic arrangements, and be placed tarn miuerall and metaphisicall school-pomts 
at Benry’s disposal two compositors, who to be defended by the reuerende biuops’ 
worked with great rapidity. Penry corrected (Lambeth Library). Throokmorton shsKs 
the proofs of all the publications, and paid with Penry the responsibility for ^se lucu- 
the workmen. Within three weeks the iiret brations, which exasperated the champions of 
of the Martin Mai^Preloto tracts was printed epieoopiooy, and Penry and hie coadjutois 
and circulated. It was known ae ‘The found themselvoe the objecte of biting attack 
Epistle,’ and was announced as a prelimi- by aesoilants who improved upon their own 
nary onslaught on the long and elahorato violence of language. Their antagonists in- 
‘ Defence of the Church of England ’ which eluded not o:^ divines, hut many men 
Dr. John Bridges [q. vj, dean of Salisbuiy, of letters [see iuavBr, JoHjy, 1688-1602; 
had published in 1687. It is doubtful if Penry Lylv, Jouw; Nasji or Nabhb, Thomas]. 
himself did more than revise the manuscript Public excitement grew, and the need of 
of ‘The Epietle.' There followed from the concealment on the part of Penry and ids 
Moulaey press, under Peury’s own name and friends was gpreater than before. While at 
feom hts pen alone, 'An exhortation unto Pawsley, Penry went about disguised like 
the goveruours and people of his Maioaties a gallant, wearing a light-ooloured hat, a 
countrie of Wales, to labour earnestly to sword at his side, and ' a long shye-coloured 
have the preaching of the Oospell planted cloak,' of which the coUar was edged with 
among them,’ This was dedicated to the gold and silver and ^k lace. At Oluistmes 
Earl of Pembroke, lord president of Wales, the prees was removed to another house of 
and the rest of the governors. Thereupon Kiii^tley’s at Norton. But it was deemed 
Dr. Boberl Some |b. v.], a member of Fenrys imprudent to make a prolonged etay in one 
own college at Cambridge, in ‘A godly place, and early next year Penry temporarily 
treatise ... and a confutation of errours settled withanothersympathi8er,JohnHale3, 
broached in M. Penries last treatise,’ endeo- who lived at a house at Coventry, known 
voured to prove that Penry’s oocount of ae the White Etiars. From Coventry he 
the incompetence of the clergy was wilfully issued, on 0 March 1688-9, in contaniution of 
exaggerated, Penry immediately issued a his earlier appeals on behalf of Woles, 'A 
secondeditionof his ‘Exhort atioii,’ in which . viowe of some port of such publike wonts 
he claimed to have answered Some’s objec- and disorders as are in the service of God, 
tions by anticipation. Tho postscript ran : I within her Maiesties oountrio of Wales, 
‘ I liave read Master D, Some’s books. The ' togither with on humble Petition unto this 
reasons he useth in the questions of the I high court of Farlismeat for their speedy 
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■ (without place or prmter’a name). 
Thfl runiiW title is 'A Supplioatiou unto 
i„ TTiirh Court of Parliament.^ At Coventry 
TWfalflO printed a fortnight later ‘ Hay 
L works fbr Ooope^’ a slashing i-eply to 
the ‘Admonition ’ ot Thomas Cooper [q. v.l 
tohop of Winchester. In Juno he stayod 
S his Mend Throckmorton at Haseley, 
Sionce he passed in July to Wolston 
Priory, the residence of Eobert Wilton. A 
compositor, John Hodgkins, with 
■ printed under his eiiperin- 


tiro 


...SmftR, portly at Haseley and partly at 
Wnlston. the Mar-Prelate teaot ‘ T'Vibubb 

„ .Tnnin,. • T 



[irther ^taok on the bishop of Winchester, 
was in part set up in type at a press which 
Phoiy had sent toNewtoii Lane, Manchester, 
In August 1680 this press was seized by the 
at the instigation of the Bari of 
Derby. Nothing daimted, Penry pracured 
the puhlioation of ‘ More Work ’ from Wol- 
stoa^iiumediately afterwards. In Septem- 
ber the ' Protestatyou of Martin Moirarolate ’ 
wasisBued from either Haseley or Wolston. 
About the same time I’onry vehemently 
attacked the bishop of London in ‘ A briefs 
discovery of the untruthes and slanders 
lust the true government of the church 


.. bhrist), contained in a sermon preached 
the 8 of Februarie 1688 by Hr. Bancroft, 
and since that time set forth in Print, with 
addioions by the said Authoui. This short 
easwar may serve for the clearing of the 
truth untill a larger confutation of the sormon 
be puhliehed,’ 4to, n.d. Finally, Bobert 
Waldm'Bve, who had migratod to BooheUe, 
T^ted under Penry’s auspioea ' A Dialogue. 
Wherein is plainly laide open tho tyronnioall 
dealing of the Lords Bishopps against Gods 
children; with certain points of doctrine, 
therein they approove themselves (accordmir 


to D. Bridges his iudgouient) to be truley 
the Bishops of the Divell,’ ISmo. 

From the moment that the ‘ Epistle’ hod 
appeared in the winter of 1688, every elTorl 
bad been made by the officers of the high 
eonuniseion court and tho privy council to 
unravel the mystery of Martin Mar-Prolate 
and his tracts, and throughout 1689 wit^ 
nesses were constantly imder examination 
by the archbishop, the bishops, and the 
council. The capture of the Manchester 

g resB was the Brst reward of their exertions, 
uepicion naturally fell on Penry, who had 
openly attacked the bishops in his ' Troa- 
tisft’ In 1690 the author of ’ The Almond 
for a Parratt,’ a reply to Marlin Mar-Prelate 
(attributed to Thomas Hash), denounced him 
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by name an the protagonist of the controver- 
sial drama. On 29 Jan. 1689-90 an officer 
of the archbishop searched his house at 
Northampton, ransacked hie study, and took 
away with him some printed hooks and written 
papers. Penry statod that all that was soized 
were a printed copy of ‘The Demonstration 
of Discipline,’ attributed to John UdaU, and 
one of his own replies to Dr. Some in 
manuscript {Aj^llation, pp. 6-46). The 
mayor was directed to apprehend Penry 
as a traitor, but he successfully kept in 
hiding, and, with money supplied by Throck- 
morton, ultimatdy managed to escape to 
Hdinhurgh. His colleague UdoU was less 
fortunate. He was orreeted at the time of 
Penry’s escape. When he and witnesses 
against him were examined, much informa- 
tion respecting the method of publishi^ the 
Mar-Prmate tracts came to li^t, and Jraniy 
was directly incriminated. Before leaving 
England he succeeded in issuing his defiant 
‘Th’ Appellation of John Penri unto the 
Highe court of Purliamunt from the bad and 
injurious dealing of th’ Ar^b of Oanterb. and 
other of his coUuagues of the high commis- 
sion: whsroin the complainant, humbly sub- 
mitting himselfa and his cause unto Iho 
determination of this honourable assembly ; 
craveth nothing els, but either release from 
trouble and persecution, or just tiyall,’ 12mo. 

In Scotland Penry was well received, 
and he preached from church pulpits. Queen 
Elizabeth applied to James Vi for his banish- 
ment from the kingdom, and James issued 
an edict ordering him to quit the realm. But 
the Scottish presbytoriaa clergy ignored the 
proclamation, and Penry continued in Scot- 
land under their protection. In December 
1590 James told the English ambassador that 
Pemy had left Scotland. As a matter of 
fact he did not re-enter England till Sep- 
tember 1692. Some part of the interval ho 
spent in pursuing his attack on episcopacy. 
After he hod settled in Edinburgh there 
appeared in London 'A treatise wherein is 
manifestlie proved that reformation and those 
that einceiely favour the same are unjustly 
charged to be enemies uuto his mqjpstie and 
the state. Written both for the clearing of 
those that stondo in that cause, and the 
stopping of the sclannderous mouthos of all 
ths enomies thereof’ (Bdiiibm'gh P),4to, 1C90. 
A second part wos promised. An onswov 
ascribed to Thomas Nosh appoared the same 
year, under the title of ‘ The First Forte of 
Pasquils Apologie,’ in winch Psniy was 
once again denounced by name os Martin 
Max-Prelate, ‘ Who had tha oueraigbt of the 
libell at Fawslie? John of Woles: who 
was corrector to the press at Ooventrief 
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Joliii of Wales ! ’ A further appeal to the iusurrectiou in Eugliiiid. There were 
English government to reform iLe uliuroh on separate indictments (Oojcn, Hooke nfEd'/ 
the linos Ponry had suggested followed in 1614, pp. 363-4). In the first were 01101**1 
‘ A humble motion with siibmiesiou unto the sentences alleged to be by Penry in*Vi ,- 1 
J light Honourable L. L. of hir majesties the queen was described as havi’nsf tunl^J 
Privie Oouusell. Wherein is laid open to bo against Christ, and as preventing her^ 
considered how necessarie it ware for the jeels feom serving God aooordmg 
good of this Lande, and the Qiieenes Majes- word. The second indictment coUecteda 
ties safety, that EoclesiasticulldiBcipliuoweru number of e-vpressiona attributed toPenrr 
reformed after the worde of God, and ho%v in which the ministers of state and 0 ^ 
easily there might be provision for a learned ligion were denounced as conspirator 
ministery’ (Edinburgh?), 4to, 1600. iiguiust God — a troop of bloody soul-aHav 

111 September 1692, when the controversy dorers, and sacrilegious ohurch-robbet' 
was subsiding, Pem-y left Edinbiu-gh, witli while Iho council was credited with d^ 
the intention, according to Ids own aocount, lighting jn pursoouting God’s true sainN 
of renewing his evangelising efforts ill Wales, and ministors. The quotations wets not 
Ids own ‘ poor count vy.’ Hut he wont no talren from Ponry’s pubushed works, hat ap- 
uearor Wales than London. There he joined parenlly from somo manuscript notes fou5 
a uongrogalion of separatists meullug noar in his house at Iho time of his arrest. £(>- 
Stepney, llii deolined all offers of office | spite the insiitliciBucy of the evidence' as ret 
among them in conformity with his theory forth in these iudictmonts, Pumy was found 
that Ohristittnohuvehea should have no doti- guilty of treason and sentoncod to death, 
nitely appointed ministers. At first ho was Krom the queen's bench prison he sent next 
not molested. Hut next year Anthony An- ' day loiters to his wife and children, bidding 
derson, vicar of Stepney, rocogiiisod him, and them be .stoiidfast in tho faith, and a protest 
on 32 March 1692-0 ho was avrestud at lint - 1 to lliirghlcy ogainst Iho verdict. In the 
cliff at the vicar’s bidding. f)n (ho 2I(U latter lio iippavontly admitted the papeis set 
he was committed to tho Poultvoy (Jomjilor. | out in t.hu mdictmunts to bo notes of his 
llowasexaminodmorethau 01100 , 'and elor^y- compohitiou, but they were ‘ounfueed, un- 
luriiwero udiulttod to the prison W'itli a view fiiiisliod, and unpublished.’ They cuntained 
to arguing liiui into conformity. He roslaied 1 romiirks in oppiosition to his own views; be 
his objections to opinoopucy, tuul to the dis- ^ had intendocl to revise them, but had laid 
ciplino of the established ohuroh, assorted them aside for fourteen or fifteen montba 
that Ms views were sanctioned by Wyclif, Ho should die tho queen’s faithful servant; he 
Latimer, and Luther, and asked permission was no enemy to public order in chunk or 
to tuko ]>art in a disjmtation wiUi his ox- state, he neither sought vainglory norconten- 
aniiiiors in the prcseuuo of the queou and lion, and had not striven to found any school 
council. A full report of tho examination of religious oinuion. If his death could pro- 
to which Mr. FaiisUnw and Mu. .Tustico cure quietnoss lor tho church of God, and 
Yniuig subjectod him 011 10 April was pub- for his prince and Inngdom, he was satisfied 
lisliod in the Low Oouutries, and circulated to diu; but he desired tho queen to be in- 
by his friends in England, together with re- formed at once of his loyalty (SlitYrn, Whit- 
porta of similar oxamiuatinus of eorlior date p. 413, App. p. S04 ; Idnoox, HttrUans, 
of TTeury Harrow and John Greenwood, 11.60-63; WADmifi.'X'Oir,P««ry,pp.lb(}-200). 
who were now Peiiry’a lollow-prisonors. On JnHtawoeklator,ou39May,hewassuddenly 
16 May Penry drew up a paper doclaring that ordered, whilo at dinner, to prepai'o for execa- 
ho was ‘ not in danger of tho law fur tiui tion, and at live o’clock in tho afternoon he 
books published in his name, viz. upon the was hanged at iSt. Thoiuas-u^Watering, Sa^ 
Htatiite 33 IDliz., made against soditioua rey. A rhymo u.xpru.ssing tho satisfaction of 
words’ (SrHYTja, Whit (/if 1, p. 413; Wab- tho orthodox at Ins death was ourrent at the 
ULNUTorf, Heiu'i/, p. 181). time in the north of England, It ran; 

/Although tho ovidouoo in tho possussion Tho Wolclmian is hanged 

of the authorities naturally suggostud that WJio .it oiw Kirto flanged, 

ho would bo oliavgod with complicity in tho And ul her stnto banged; 

(iiithoi'shij) of the Mae-Prcluto tract s, no oc- Aud broneduro his buks; 

ciisation was drawn up against him on that And tho’ ho be banged, 

score. On 31 May lo93 bo was put on his he is not wranged; 

trial before the court of quoMi’s bi'iicli, on a 4aa’l has him fanged 

oharge of having, while at I'klinbuvgli, kral“‘ff kinks, 

felouimialy dovised and writton certain (Wnnvna, J''uneral Mommani, 1631,^.59). 
words with intent to exoito robulliuu and .VocordingtoAj;tbur [nida(’aam[q.v.],wh''.. 
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-H tiiBOiiyisi'eporlea byJoluiCoUou.Pem-y, 
while dMiyiug the meaiimg placed ou the 
w^s iiuoted in the mdietment, and jioai- 
rivelv asserting that ho had no hand in 
‘ ’ ‘iline the Martin Mar-Prolnte tracts, 
admitted tJiit he had induced some of liis 
fellow-aubjeots to absent theinsolves from 
the parish churches. But he had veachud 
the inclusion that this course of action 
wii 3 mistaken, and acknowledged that the 
blood of the souls of those who had followed 
Ilia advice lay at his door fcf. Jouir UorxoK, 
IteDk toliogev Williania, 1647 , ]). 117 ). 

reiuy is reckoned hy Welsh historians as 
the pioneer of Welsh nouconfoi-mity. 11 o was 
an honest fanatic who helLovud liiinself to bo 
an instrument of Ood charged with tJie re- 
formation of the church of lingland, untl 
vrith the sowing of the seed of the gospel in 
the harren mountains of Wales. In his 
mitings he compared himself to St . I’nul and 
the prophet Jeremiah. There is conclusive 
estemsietideueu in favour of Uiotliouiy that 
hewas mainly respouaihlo lor the authorship 
and Jibsemiuation of the Afartin hi ar-l’relalaa 
tracts. Uf the small committee, consisting of 
himself, Bdall, and Throokmorf ou, which set 
on foot the Mm-Prelate controversy, l'*em.y 
was the a aiding spirit. Tn llorl. AlS. 70 IS, 
inthsMtishMasoum, are the transcniits of 
Thomas Baker from the lost papers of Lord- 
keeper Puckering, uud they contain tlio 
d^ositions of Pomy's patrons, Knight ley, 
Hale, and Wigslon, as wml as of the coraposi- 
tnrs in his emjiloy, who were examined in 
the council or the high coinuiisNion court 
in 158U and 1600, All agreed that Penry 
' PUB sapeiinteudent of the sucret press, and, 
although one or two shyly t hink that ho was 
not Martin, most of them express the belief 
that he wrote and revised the majority of the 
jumphlets. It was proved that lie admittud tho 
aUegstion whenever the (luestion was directly 
put to him by his friends. But it is impossible 
to assign with oeiiaiuty to Poniy and bis as- 
soriatrs their respective shares in the Miu'- 
Prelate publications. ALatthew BulcliUe, in 
his puLlishcd ‘Answer’ to Throckmorton’s 
‘DBfou£o’(]5'J6), allots to Penry the built of 
thework. Otunden uscribus tho authorship of 
all tho tracts to Udnll and Penry jointly. 

In face of the extant testimony, the argu- 
ment!, against the assertion of Pinny’s author- 
ahip_ and general sujiuriutouduuco do not 
spit seriouB consideration. Dr. Dexter, the 
historian of congregulLonalisui, who has en- 
deavoured to transfer the rospousihility to 
Henry Barrow [ij. v.], argues that Pamy’s 
acknowledged works exhibit little of the 
dmtacteristio violence of tho Alur-Prolate 
tracts. But tho Ibrnioi' show iit times a 
power of iuveetivo and a oaiisl lolly which I 


few of the Mar-Prelate tracts exceeded. In 
the ‘Protesttttyou’ the author descrihos him- 
self as a haehelor ; this Barrow was, whereas 
Penry was married. But that pamphlet may 
be admit I od to he mainly from another band 
without distui'bing the eouleution in favour 
of Pemy’s general ri'sponsibility. That he was 
not put on his 1 rial for the tracts was doubt- 
less due to lapse uf time, and to the belief of 
tho authorities that they could more easily 
convict him of other oAences, llildevsams 
report that Penry, be fore his death, solemnly 
denied the imputation rests ou hearsay, tiiul 
foils to coimtorbalunce more direct testimony. 

After Peiiry’s death was published his ' Pro- 
fession of Puitli, sent by Inmnois .Tolmson to 
LordBurghleyon June 16!)3,’togothoi‘ witli 
a ‘Letter to the distressed liiiLlifnllOougroga- 
tiouof (Jhrisi inLoudon,and all theMemhers 
thereof, whether in Bondes or at Liberty,’ 
^4 April l.^Od. The ‘ History ofCorah, DiiUiiiu, 
and Abiriim appl led 1 o the Prelacy, Ministry, 
and Uhiirch A ssemblies of England,’ -tto, ap- 
peared in 1009. The editor states that this 
luiflnishud tract was copied and circulated in 
the uiitlioPs lifetime, and was intended for 
presentutiim toparlimni'ni . JViuy’spruaohing 
in Wales is described in the profaou. 

By his wife Eleanor, daughtor of Heiny 
(Jodley of Northamiiton, he left four daugh- 
ter ; the eldest was ibur ut his death. 

[Cuopor’s Atliruie Oantabr. ii. 164-8; IVood’s 
Atboiiie Oxen. i. 61)1 ; Thomas Bsus’s Honcuu- 
forniity in Widos ; WadiUngtou’s Life of Penry, 
1861; Arbor's Martin Mar-ProUto Coutruroray ; 
Alaskoll’s M.ir-PrcJ.ito Coutrovorsy ; William 
Piarce'b Dist. Iiilrodnctiou to tho Marprslalc 
Traels, 1!)08 ; Exiiiiiiii.ilion of Barrow, Grosii- 
wood, iiiidPoiiiy, 16!)!), in llarluiaii Alise. ; Di'x- 
tor’s Ouiigregatiouiilibiu; Uiil. UtatoPaporsiDom.}, 
16*J0-8 ; ifiirl. MS. 7042; Brook’s Puritans; 
.Strypo’s Works; John limit’s BoUglous Thought 
inJ^glaml, i. 71-86, JOO-7 ; If,iTuiuond’s Lawtiil 
Mngibtiiiti’, 1IS44, p. 28; Bowlnnds’s Cambrian 
llibliogr I S. I,. 

PENSliUKS'T, Damons. [Boo SMrj’UE, 
Pmier ('i.iuToir Syukov, first Bamon, 1780- 
1866; S»iYTxrr, UiioKun Auousi'us Fiuiiui- 
■RiOK PuJiOY, second BiHoir, 1818-1867; 
Btimiu, PouuY Ellen FRUDniiicif Wtl- 
i.iAji, third BvnON, 1820-1800.] 

PBNSHUB3T, I8TI3PI1EN be. [See 
PuNOj-isxim. I 

PENTLAND, JDfciEPIl BAllULAY 
(1 707- 1878 J, traveller, born in. Ireland iu 
1707, was educated at Armagh and at Paris 
iiuiversity, where his knowledge of compava- 
tlve anatomy gained him the iftieudship of 
Cuvier. Ho became secretary to tho con- 
sulato-goueral in Peru in 1827, and was 
consul-goucml in Bolivia from 1 Aug. 1880 
uuUl 1830. In 1826 and 1827, in company 
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with Woodbine (afterwards Sir Woodbine) 
Parish [q. v.], ho surveyed a large portion 
of the &livian Andes which had rarely 
boen visited by Europeans. He took ex- 
tensivo observations on the snow-linos end 
on the heights of the mountains, the majo- 
rity of which aro either extinct volcanos or 
volcanos of exhausted activity. GuoKderi 
wos found to be 22,000 feet liigh, Arequipa 
18,800 feet, Chirquibamba 21,000 feet, Illi- 
mani 21,300 feet, and Sorata 24,800 feet. 
He was the first to measure these mountains, 
and succeeding explorers have been of opinion 
that he somewhat exaggerated their altitudes. 
The mean elevation of the perpetual snow- 
line was 16,990 feet, and the elevation of the 
whole range is so great that the mean height 
of thepracticable passes through them exceeds 
14,660 feet. During his journey he foimd 
fossils of Silurian age at a height of 17,000 
feet, and of carboaiferous limestone at 14,000 
feet above the sea. Peutland also visited the 
mountain lake of Titicaca. He saw that its 
outlet was the river Desaguadero, whereas all 
maps up to that period had represented the 
river as running into the lake. In 1838 he 
made a tour in the southern province of an- 
cient Peru, visiting Ousoo, the capital, and 
the many interesting localities around that 
city (JowTial of the JRogal QaograpMoal So- 
ciety, 1886 V. 70-89, with two maps, 1838 
viii. 42^ and Proceedings, 9 Marw 1874, 
pp. 215-16 ;HTmBOi^si,£bsmo«, Sabine’s edit. 
1846-68, i. 362, vol. iv. pt. i. p. Ixxxv). 

Erom ] 846 he made Pome his winter resi- 
dence. He was sc well acquainted with Ihe 
topography and antiquities of the city that 
he was selected to act as guide to the Prince 
of Wales on the two occasions of his visiting 
Borne. He edited for John Murray ‘A 
Handbook of Borne and^ its Environs. 
Ninth edilion, carefully revised on the spot,’ 
1860 ; also the tenth and eleventh editions of 
1871 and 1872; ‘A Handbook for Travellers 
in Southern Italy,’ sixth edition, 1868, and 
'A Handbook for 'TravellerB in Northern 
Italy,’ eleventh edition, 1809. He aided 
James Forgusson (1808-1886) r.] in his 

‘ Sketches of the Antiquities or Ousco,’ and 
Mrs. Somerville with information on the 
geology of South America for her ‘Physical 
Geography,’ 1848. Ho died at 8 Motcomb 
Street, Xiondon, on 12 July 1878, and was 
buried in Brompton cemetery, 

[Foreign Office List, July 1873, p. 164, 
January 1874, p, 203 ; AtliontBum, 6 Bept. 1878, 
p. 809.] G. 0. B. 

PENTON, STEPHEN (1689-1706), di- 
vine, son of Stephen Penton, was born at 
Winchester and baptised at St. John’s 


Church on 9 April 1639. He w 
as scholoi- of Winchester OollZ^ri^ 
(Kibbt, Winehester Scholars,-^ 
matriculated from New CoUem 

28 June 1659, becoming probaKuarv So” 

m that ycni, and remaining a full fZ! 
from 1661 to 1072. He irsd^ted bT 
7 May 1063, and M.A. 17 JamieW ®pt 
some time ho remained at Oxford- hn't 
1670 to 1676 ho hold the rectory’ 
wick, near Buckingham, a living in the& 

?.? ^'8 “ollase (Lipbcomb, BuoMnghamL 
m. 124;, and so omly as 1671 he served al 
cdiaplam to the Earl of Aileahurv n! 
36 Eob. 1676-6 ho was appointed pM 
of St. Edmund Hell, Oxf(£^, by the 3 
and follows of Queen’s College, subW to 
the condition that ho should resieuTmBe. 
wick, ond that his college should apjomt 
thereto a follow of Queen’s OoIlBge, TOe 
principal ho built the chapel, wHiih -ffos 
consecrated 7 April 1682, and the adioimne 
lihraiy (of. Woon, Jlistorg of the Oafwd 
Colleges, ed. Qutch, p. 669, ond 
Collections, Oxford llial. Soc.. ii, 321-8), 
Ponton resigned the principdsMp foi hh 
health’s solco on 16 March 1688-4, md on 
leaving gave the hall some silver nl&te 
(ib, i. 208). From 1684 to 1698 he wos rec- 
tor of Gljmpton, and was also leotm’erinthe 
neighbouring church nt OhurchiU. On the 
nomination of Lord Aileshury he was in- 
slituled, on 27 Sept. 1098, to the rectoiy 
of Wath-by-Bipon, and he woe collated on 
28 May 1701 to the third prehondal stall at 
Bipon, holding both preferments until his 
death. Ill a sermon which he preached at St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, _ on 23 Sept. 1706, he pro- 
nounced, according to Hearne, a great enco- 
mium on the Dulre of Marlborough ICeUec- 
tions, od. Doblo, i. 47-8). He ffied onlSOct. 
1706, and was buried on 20 Oct, in the chan- 
cel of Wath church, where a quaint inscrip- 
tion on a brass plate commemorates Im 
The epitaph is printed In Whitaker’s 'Eioh- 
mondshii'u ’ (ii, 187). His will, dated 8 Oct. 
1700, wiGi a codicil dated 12 Oct,, appeals 
in the ‘Memorials of Bipon COiuroh? Be 
loft the bulk of his estate for the benefit of 
tho poor of the parish. Many hooks were 

f iven by him to the Bodleian Llbroiy in 
702 (Macha-T, Annals, 2nd edit, p. 172). 
Wood, in the ‘ Athente Oxoniensos/ de- 
scribes Penton as possessing 'a rambling 
head ; ’ but Hearns, in the ‘ Not® et ^ici- 
legium’ appended to his edition of Wimm 
or Nowburgh (iii. 782-8), choracteriset him 
08 ‘ an ingenious honest man, a good scholar, 
a quaint preaoher^^ of a most facetious tem- 
per, of extraordinary good nature ...» 
despiser of money and preferments’ (c£ 
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rtHiKNE Colleoiwm, i. iJ98). _ ills -workb dered him ohuoxiouB in the town, although 
2 discourse concerning the wor- he greatly exerted himself to improve its 
“y ■ ^ Qod towards the Holy Table or educational and religious condition. He 
j.jLi 1082, of which Heame says a copy took a prominent part in building a hluecoat 
^ m Dr. Oharlett's study (to. ii. II). school in 1702, and in foundmg Gadley 
9 < The Guardian's Instructor, or the Gentle- School in 1707. After the Jacobite occupor 
Zan’t Eomanoe, written for the diversion tion in 1716 he viewed with alarm, the large 
service of the gentry ’ [anon.l, 1088. number of Roman catholic residents in the 
It deals with the bringing up of childran at town, and he procured the erection of two 
liome and with the training at the unive> now ohurohns. "While Preston was in the 
«tv of Oxford. 3. ' Appora-I us ad Theolo- hands of the Jacobites, tradition says that a 
in usum Academiarom. L Generalis. party of rebels entered the church while the 
^ Specialis,’ 1688; dedicated to Thomas, vioarvvas reading the priwers, and throalened 
i>(irl of Aileshury, with a preface to the him with instant death unless he ceased 
academics, especially the fellows of praying for the ‘Hanoverian usurper.’ With 
jfew College. 4 ' New Instructions to tiro great solf-possession Peploe continued the 
Guardian, ■mth a method of institution ftom service, only pausing to say, ‘Soldier, I am 
Three yeoi'S of age to Twenty-one,' 1694; doing my duty ; do you do yours.’ On this 
dedicated to Oharlee, lord Bruco, sou and mcidunt being related to George Lhe is re- 
heir to the Bari of Aileshury. Dr. Knight, ported to have said: 'Peep-low, Peep-low 
iu Ms ‘Life of Dean Oolct ’ (p. 146), notes is ho called P ’ Then, with an oath, he added : 
the oondeseonsion of Panton, ‘ n very worthy ‘ But he shall peep high ; I will make him a 
and noted man, who not only publish’d the bishop,’ Whether this story be authentio 
"Gusi^au’s Instruction for Youth,” but or no, Feploe’s subsequent adrancoment woa 
(even kterly) a “ lloruhook (or A. B. 0.) probably rather an aclmowledgment of the 
for OliildTen.” ’ aotlve assistance rendered by him to the 

ITostsr’s Alumni Oxon.; Wood’s Life, pp. commission for forfeited estates, appointed 
lii*iv-v; Wood’s Alhenoe Oxon. (Bliss), ifi. m 1716, to which he furnished an elaborate 
lOM, iv. 630, Pasti, ii. 206, 804; Wood's Ox- Mport of ‘estates granted to superstitiouB 
faid Colleges, od. autoli, p. 866 ; Memorials of uses in and about Preston ’ (ForfeitedBetatee 
ffipon ^urah, ed. Bov. J. T. Powler (Surtees Papers, P.B.O. _p. 84). On 1 July 1718 
S<ic),ii. 299-303; Niohols'eTopogr. andQenoor Peploe was nominated by the king warden 
loBst, iii. 430, 432, 693; Whitaker's Bichraond- of the collegiate church of Manchester, in 
ites, li, 187.] W. P. 0. succession to Dr. Richard Wroe [ q. v.l The 


PlliTREATH, DOLLY g08C-1777), 
last surviving speaker of the Oornish lan- 
giuige. [See Jufi'iirt, Dokoxht.] 

PEPLOE, SAMUEL (1638-1762), bish^ 
of Chester, was born at Dawloy Parva in 
EQiropshiie, and bapitisod on 8 July 1668. 
His rather, Podmoro or Podmore Poploe, 
seems to have boon in humble circumstances. 
^mPenkridgo school in Stanbrdshire Pep- 
loe proceeded to Oxford, whoro ho matricu- 
late os a battler of Jesus Ooll^ 12 
1687. He graduated B.A. 12 March 1691, 
and M,A, in 1693. Having taken holy 
ordecs, he was presented to 3ie rootorw m 
Eedleston, near Derby, in 1096 (Cox, 
Ckmhes ef Perln/sJiire, iii. 174). A strong 
whig in politics, and a latitudinariau in re- 
ligion, l^loo attracted the notice of Sir 
Cmarles Hoghton, a strenuous supporter of 
Hevolntion principles in Lancashire. Hogh- 
ton nominated him to the important vioarago 
of Preston in 1700. 

Preston was then a stronghold of the 
Jneohites, to whom through life Poploe was 
n^ompromisingly opposed. This, coupled 
with a somewhat overbearing manner, ren- 


statutes requiring the warden to be B.D. or 
LL.D., ho obtained tho former degree ftom 
Amhbishop Wake, and thereby was thought 
to have oast a slur upon Oxford. Onj^esent- 
ing himself for inducldon the visitor, Baucis 
Gasltell [q. v.], bishop of Chester, hesitated 
to perform the office, on the plea that a 
university degree was essential to the dig- 
nity. Tho matter was token into the court of 
king’s bench, which decided in Peploe’a 
favour, ruling that the logatine power of 
conferring degrees was established, and that 
the degrees so conferred were of equal vali- 
dity with university degrees in qualifying 
for coolesiostical prmsrment. 

As warden of Manchester, Peploe was in- 
volved in constant disputes with his ohaptor. 
On all roligiouB and political questions he 
found liimBolf alone ; and the episoopal visi- 
tor, to whom ftequent appesls were made, 
was on the side of his oiiponents. On the 
other hand, his tolerant views made him a 
general favonrite with the dissenters. 

On the death of Gastrell, Peploe was nomi- 
nated to succeed him at Ohester. He was 
ponseorated on 12 A^il 1720, when he re- 
signed Preston, retainnig Manchester in com^ 
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mmlam. A frobli diilicult-y at ouic Junior,’ was 'iioar of Preston Pip7 
arose. Tlie liisliop of Oliester was Aiailor xu'eTipud.iry of Uhesk'r 1727-81 
of Monolu'sler College, and the warden of Norlhendeu 1727-81, arelideacon of^* I* 

Monohesler was one of llie per-nns I 0 bo mond 1729-81 , warden of Manchester Pi 
\initecl. Bill fhe Iwo oOicea W'ore now 17eil, -vicar of Taltonhalll743-Si,(inj^)'' 
uniled in one person, and iio could nnl, -risil cellor of Ghost er 1748-81. The famil ' 
himself. Aflor inucli imaoemly contention now rejirosented by the Webb-Pe^e^ \ 
between the warden and his tory idergy, the Qarnstone, Heroforishire (Btjkke j 
ministry of the day passed a monsiire api- Genlri/). ' 

pointing the king visitor whenever the war- Peploe only published a few sermons anl 
denshi]) should be hold with tho bishopric of charges. Tlis portrait w’as painted hv Wi 
Chester. But this arrniigoment failed to Stanley, and engraved hy Faber (Beomii"' 
put an end to the dissensions in the clinptor, Qataloque). ' '' 

and Peploe found it prndent to resign his Lllmnos’s Reef ora of Mnnohestm fChrtt 

po^t of warden in 1738, liis son being ap- ,8ne. Pnhl., vol. vi. new ser.), Hibbert-Wir“ 

pointed his sneoessor. lie now became History ot tho Collegiate Oluirch, Manchestt ' 
legal visitor of the college, and, supported Sraith’b Roeords of tho PiirishOliureli of Preston’ 
hy the new warden, lost no time in re- Halley’s Lanefishira : its Pnntamsm and Hon.’ 
(I'licing the refractory chapter I .0 outward conformity ; Clieshiro Sheaf, vols. 1 . andj, ' 
obedience. Foater’s Alumni Cxonionsos, 1 .300-1714, StubwJ 

With the diocesan clergy the bishop doalt Bogistrum , Aet-hoolca of the Diocese of Chester- 
miicli moro siiecossfiilly. In spito of a hot 'uformation siippliad by the Vioar of Darioy.] 
temper, he was hy no means unpopular -with _ F S. 

them. During Ins opiscopate he consecrated PBPPEREDL, SiR WILLIAM (1096- 

thirty-nine cunrolics. lie also crooted two 1759), tho ‘ hero of Loiiishurg,’ was bom at 
new galleries in the choir of his cathedral Kitlory Point, Maine, on 27 .1 tine 1690. Bs 
(HansuaIiT., CaesfcCjX). 90). In 1739 ho was fiitlicr was a native of Tavistock, Devon- 
involved in a dispute with tho mayor of shire, who emigrated to the Isle of Shonh, 
Ohester, wlio, being refused adniis.tiin into Miissiii‘hnHetts,nioarlylife,andiromapenm- 
tho Ahhoy Oourtbylhc bishop whisipro- h'-'S rishermim became a great shipowner and 
claiming wir ag.ainst idpiiin, ovdorod the merchant. lie died in 1 734. Ilis mother 
gates to be bioken down (Ilmi tNi.wAV, C7«e- was Margery Bray, whose jiavonts emigiated 
fer, ii. 248A During tho .Taoobito rohollioii to escape religious persecution. Taking a 
of 1746-6 Peploe, stniinoli to liis early prin- personal share in his fiillicr’s timber and 
ciplcs, preached a sermon in liis cathedral warehousing trade, he grew up robust and 
(IS Oct. 17 16), afterwards iiuhlishcd nuder Imrdy. Accustomed from his infancy to the 
the title ‘Popish Idolatry a strong lloiisoii alarms of Indian warfare, lio was bred to 
why Protestants should steadily opiiose the the use of arms and trained to face danger, 
jn'esentllebollion.’ Tliobishopdiedot.Oheslev Pcxracvoll and his brotlior rapidly improved 
on 21 Feb. 1762, and was buried on the 28th their lathor’s business, liis earlier j ears 
of the sainomontli in the cathedral. The in- were devoted to Inulding vessels and plan- 
scrixitinn on his monumont shows (hat. he niiig luyagestn ICuvope and the West Indies 
was one of tho fow English bishops who ItuI Im was an act no olheer in the Maine 
noi nr took a doctor’.. (Ingi'Po. militi 1 , of whicli licw.is a colonel Ity 1722. 

Peploo was 11 man of groat, determination, flo vv.is by that time a foremost man in the 
and totally regardless of jniblic oiiinion in colony, and soon was almost sole pi-oprietor 
thodisebarge ofhls duties. A at rung mid un- of the towns of Maco (which for a time was 
llinoliing partisan in politics, his ivholo lifi> called Poppercllboro’) and Searboro’, with 
was xjiisaeu ill an atmosphere of St rife. But largo proporties in Portsmouth, Hampton, 
he was hy no means deatitiito of goneruiis mid clsowlioro. In 1727 he was first clceted 
instincts; and his schomc of religious tolc- to the cnnnoil of Massaehii.setts, and was 
ration embraced even tho Lloiiian catholics, annually re-elected till his death. 

By his first wife, Ann, daughter of Thomas The New England colonies had been con- 
Browne, esq., of Shredu'oto,HtallbrdahiTC,hc stantly annoyed by tlia depredations of the 
had one son and four dnnghtors. She died French, acting from their base at Louishuig, 
on 36 Nov. J70.j. On 8 Jan. 1712 he married and in 1746 they decided to make auefibrtto 
Ann, daughter of his itredccessor, 'riiomiis capi lire I ho place. It was a hold enterp^ 
Birch, vicar of Preston, by whom ho had for a force of colonial militta, aided by o few 
no surviving issue, J^r^. Peploe survived Britisli ships, to attaek one of the stro^st 
her husband. Tim bishop’s only son, Samuel fortresses ini lie world- the' Dunkirk of Am^ 
(1099-1781), commonly known as ‘ Peploe ricn.’ Pepperell was appointed to command 
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f’ . (^peditiou, and tlio choice of Iho govern- in iJolland, nhi'i’o liis pai'liur works wore 
rnsnt was approved by the ‘ united voice of pub]i<.hed by Etienne Koger; but at the end 
the provinces.’ On 39 April 1746 the fleet of the following year he came to England, 
ntone hundred vessels — all, except the men- tempted probably by Iho sneoess of Biio- 
of-war quite small— sailed into the harbour noncini ((duanim), tlmugli a story is told of 
of'Louisbnrg right under the guns of the an act of kingly severit y at Berlin, whieh 
fortress, efteoted a landing, and commenced Hawkins supposed to have been the eauso 
aieffe which fllustrat od the re»onree, pluolt, of the musician’s anxiety to quit the Prussian 
and tletprmmation of the colonists. On service. 

16 .Time the fortress capitulated, and the In London Pepnseh was at Itrst employed 
tiai'nc militia marched into it. Their success as viola-player in the Drury Lane orchestra 
, mated consternation and chogrin in France, (Mniront.); in 1700 he was given the con- 
ind a oreat expedition was at once planned dnotor’s place at the harpsichord, with the 
for the° recovery of the place, wliioli was, privilege of fitting ojronis for the stage, and 
however, held till the termination of the adding lus own music. He, for instance, 
warm 1748. Pepparall next prqiected the introduced lus song, ‘How bleat is a soldier,’ 
conquest of Canada : ho was made a colonel into ‘Thomyris," 1707. But as early as IflOd 
of tiie kmg’e amy, and commissioned to one of his sonatas had been performed in 
imse a regular regiment, but was not celled Erlinburgh (lIusTt), and in 1704 he wrote 
upon to carry out any import ant operation, concert ed music for some musicians hrought 
OnlSNov. 1746 he was for his great service over to England by Uia brother, Gottfined 
created a baronet by the style of Pnpporell (Birrisi)T),andBOttomiisicsomey«/Ves<fo(Yw- 
nt Meesadiusetts. don, ITis first independent publication con- 

la 1747 he built in his yard one frigate sisted of cantatas composed in the Italian 
mid two other vessels for the British navy, manner. TIandnl,however,wnsthenforra- 
inl7^, having retired from business, here- ing English musical taste, and Popusch’s 
,o1t^ to visit England, and embarked for rather artificial and pedantie productions 
Loudon, where he was cordially received by foil flat. Bowing to cironmstanoes, ho ro 
Qeorge n and presented by the city of Loii- cognised somewhat grudgingly the superior 
(Ion with a service of pinto. On the renewal gonins of Ifandol, whom ho described as ‘ a 
otwarwilh France in 1766 he took the field goodpraelicalmusician,’nudentereduponhis 
with a regiment of a thousand men, hut true cari'er as a teacher of the science of 
-aw no active service, lie was, however, in music. 

Pebiu^ 1769, promot ed lieutenant-general Pejnisoh had thoroughly mast ered past and 

in the mutish army. IIo died at Kittory on generally obsolete learning on hissnhjnct, hut 
16 July following. he unfortunately had no Line nppri'omtion of 

PCpperellmairied, on 6 March 1726, Mary, musical development; for him the most 
(liiugliter of fliov* Hirst of Dost on, who siir- perfect method lay in (he undent system of 
Tivedhiin thirty years, and by her bad two hexacliords; tlio last word in practical music 
children— a son', who died in lus lifetime, in had been uttered by Ooiolli, Greater oxn^- 
173].andadnughter ElizalK'lhjWhomnrriod gsrations followed ns Pepusch advanced in 
one Spnilrway, and had a son, who took the years. Tie appeared through Hfo to cling to 
nameof Pepperell, and wus erent ed ii baronet n rule, of his early Years whieh ho impressed 
ml7t!t, in coinplmiont to the grandfathor, upon Burney, '[' was determined not to go 
but died without male issue, to bed at night nithout laiowing something 

[Lifo of Sir W. Poppovoll, burl , by Uslior ^ I"?*® morning; and 

Parsons, Boston, 1866 ; Collections of Mnasnclro- ha ving conquered all existing worlds of mnsi- 
setts Hist. Soc. ; Withrow’s History of Oannda, out knowledge, he sought in hie last days for 
p 188, Bourinot’s Onpe Breton.! C. A If. worlds supposed to be lost. He was elected a 

fellow of the Eoyal Society on 13 June 1746, 
PBPTJSOH, .TOGN OIIRIRTOPHER and read a paper at a meeting, wliidli was 
(1667-1763), professor of music and com- afterwards published (?Vens«cftoB«,vol.xliv. 
poser, the son of a German protestont cl orgy- pt.i.p,3tl6). Hemusl,a8BurneyrplaleB,have 
man. was horn at Berlin in 1607, and studied howildovoo. himself and some of his scliolars 
the organ under Grosse, and inusieal theory with tlio'Greokgenora, scales, diagrams, geo- 
anderElingenberg. At tlieagcoffonTtoonho metrical, aritlinietical, and liarinonical pnj- 
played at court, aBcom]ianyiiig a singor, and portions ; quantities, apotomos, lemmas, and 
was soon afterwards appointed the teaoher eveaytliingooneerningancientharmoniesthat 
of Prince Frederick ’William. That post he was dark, unint elliglble, and foreign to com- 
ffled for six years, pursuing his own studies mon and useful practice. . , . Yet, though he 
in the meanvrhile. In 1887 PopiiBoh was fettered the genins of his scholars by anti- 
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quated rulas, he kue^v the mechanical laws of 
harmony so well that, in glancing over a score 
he cordu by a stroke of uis pen smooth the 
wildest and most incoherent notes into me- 
lody, and make them submissive to harmony, 
instantly seeing the superdaous or deficient 
notes, and suggestinp' abase from which there 
was no appeal’ (Ststory, iv. 038). Ilia ec- 
centricities detracted little from the respect 
which his peculiar talents commanded., nor 
did they count for much against his skill in. 
training sound musicians ; among his pupils 
were Doctors Boyce, Nares, Howard, Oo^e, 
havers, BabeU, Keeble, Bawlings, Berg, and 
J, 0. Smith. To encourage the study of seven- 
teenth-century work, he established in 1710 
the academy mr the practice of ancient vocal 
and Instrumental music. Pepusch was for 
many years its director. It fiourished accord- 
ing to the original scheme until 1734, when 
it was resolved to withdraw the choir-boys, 
and the performances languished for want of 
sopranos; it may be nolud that no women, 
were admitted even to the audience. To 
secure children’s voices the managers after- 
wards determined to offer them instruction 
on low terms, and, when parents eagerly re- 
sponded to the invitation, Pepusch gene- 
rously undertook this additional burden. 

Though devoting himself mahily to tuition, 
Pepusch did not wholly relinquish composi- 
tion. Ills fine anthem ‘ Bejoico in the Lord, 
0 ye righteous,’ probably belongs to the 
period suter 1712, when Pepusch was re- 
tained by the duke of Ohandos as maestro 
di eamella at Gounons, and supplied the 
chapel services, until he retired in favour of 
JIandcl. 

On 9 July 1713 Pepusch, with Oroft, was 
admitted from Magdmen Oollege Mus. Doc. 
Oxford. He rather ofl'ended the university 
by bringing London performers to assist in 
rendering his acts, and by giving public 
concerts in the city fur Ins beuetit, His 
exermse celebrating the peace of Utrecht 
was never published. A copy of the words, 
printed on both sides of a folio leaf, was in 
Dr. Bliss’s library, 

After 1714 he was fr^uently emiiloyed to 
supply Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre with, 
music. He produced there, with musical 
settings, * Venus and Adonis,’ 1716; ‘ Apollo 
and Daplme,’ 1716; ‘Deoth of Dido,’ 1710; 
‘ The Union of the three Sister Arts,’ a St. 
Oecilia's day entertainment, which had a long 
run, 1728 ; ‘ Diocletian,’ of which Hrs. Pen- 
dorves wrote (1724), ‘ I was very much dis- 
appointed, for instead of Purcell^ music, we 
had Papuch’s, and very humdrum it was ; 
indeed, 1 never was so tired of anything in 
allmylife’ (DnpAirr, Correspomlena^. ‘The 


Squire of Alsatia’ was more successful ITw 
but the greatest triumph of the serimC.’ 
‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ 1727-8. Pep„,S 
overture, accompaniments, and basses 
mooreorated into this work, the raw materhl 

made with judgment, and no lapses intn 
ancient lore marred the happy siaplieitv uf 
their setting. The less known ‘ Pollv ’ noa 
and ‘ The Wedding,’ 1734, wei-e product 
afterwardB, 

In the course of his zeal for diffii,, ,- 
knowledge, Pepusch was drawn into BiS 
Berkele/s abortive scheme for fbundinr i 
college in the Bermudas fsee Beekeipt 
Gbougb, 1085-1763]. In 1737 he accept^ 
the post of organist to the Oharterbouse, 
where he took up his abode. For a W 
years before his death ho saw only favourite 
pupils and old friends in his rooms, and now 
and then he would play chess. Ha died 
20 .Tuly 1762, aged 86, and was buried k 
the chapel of the Charterhouse. A fiili 
choral service was performed at Ms funeral 
by the gentlomen and ohildren of the aca- 
demy and the choristers of St. Paul’s. In 
1707 a memorial tablet was put up on the 
south wall of the chapel by the members of 
the academy, to which he had bequeathed 
valuable music. Oldys notes that in 1787 
Pepusch ofl’ered him any assistance that his 
oncieut collections of music would afford 
for a histoiw of the art and its piofessots k 
England. Owing to a series of blunders most 
of tiio library was dispersed, but some of his 
papers came into the hands of HawhinB,and 
thence to tlie British Museiuu. 

Pepusch married in 1718 Francesca Mar- 
ghcrita do L’!]&pino [see Eeibe]; their son 
died in 1739, A portrait of Pepusch was 
giveu by Hayes to the musio schoolat Oxford. 
Hawkins includes an curving, after Hud- 
son’s painting, in his ‘History’ (p. 831). 
Pepusch wrolo and spoke English imperfectly, 
and ho had the assistance of James Graaakean 


and John Immyns as amanuenses and secre- 
taries ; it is thought probable that he snper- 
inteuded the translation by the former of 
Brossord’s ‘ Dictionnaire,’ published in 1740 
(Gsoyb). His ‘ Short Treatise on Harmony,’ 
containing the elements of his teaching, was 
published by him in 1731. The year before 
aworkso entitled and founded on Semester’s 
method was given to' the world, without 
guidance or permission from him, by on in- 
discroet pupil. He dictated, but did not 
print, ‘ A short Account of the Twelve Modes 
of Oomposition and their Progression in every 
Octavo? 

Among his published works, besides tboss 
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IrflodT mentioned, are: 1. ‘Six Cantatas 
vice and Instruments,’ the words by 
Suebes, 1716 f ‘ A-lexis,’ 

was sung by Vaughan, with a vio- 
llceUo obbligato by_ Lmdley, m 1817. 
9 <Six Cantatas for Voice with diflaront. In- 
gfccuments/ the words by various authors, 
1717f 3. ‘Twen^-four Airs for two Violins.’ 
1 'Sonatas for Flute and Bass.’ 6. ‘Solos 

f , mute.’ 3* ‘Solos for Violin.’ 7. ‘Ode 
for St. Oeoilia’s Day,’ 1723. 8. An edition 
of Corelli’s sonatas and concertos in score, 
1732. In manuscript there exist Songs in 
'Myrtillo,’ Fitzwilliam Museum; ‘Ode in 
honour of the late Duke of Devonshire ’ (Brit. 
Mus Addit. MS. 6062) ; Motet, ‘ Beatus 
yir’ fl4(i4. 6064); ‘ Myrtillo’ (ib. 16980); 
ontoerapb harmony and scale notes (ib. 
39^9); Magnificat (ib. 34072); at Iloyal 
College of Music, motets, sonatas, songs, and 
maaiues (flusK, Qataloj/m). 

[Gtore'e Diet, (twenby-uiuo reforances in the 
foniveloiiios); Hawkins’s Hist., 2nd ed.pp. 831, 
834,907: toney's Hist. iii. 109, 324, iv. 338; 
Ceiber's lonkiinstler-Lexicon, 1702, ii. col. 91 ; 
Olsrk'e Begietere; Gent. Mag. 1738, p. 707; 
Annals of the Thieo Choirs, p. 16 ; Boyoo’s Oa- 
thsdial Harmony, vol. i. pp. iv, vii; Husk’s 
cJebiatiane of St. Oeoilia’s Day, pp. 61, 62, 90, 
lOS; Oldya’s Diary, p. 18; Aahton’a Dawn of 
tkiiineteeath Coutury, i. 16 ; Fidlai--Maitland'8 
Cat. of ^tzwilliam Muaoum, pp. 41 232, 241 ; 
Anecdotes of J. 0. Smith, p. 41 .J L. M. M. 


PEPWELL, HENRY (d. 1640), printer 
and stationer in Loudon, was born at Bir- 
mingham, but the first mention of his iiamo 
oconta in the colophon of tho first hook ho 
pmted, the ‘ Oastml of Ploasnro,’ which wos 
usued in 1618, His business was carried on 
at the sign of the Trinity in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, a house which had belonged to 
another stationer, Henry Jacobi, whom Pep- 
vell eeems to have succeeded, and whose 
dance, with the surname cut out, he usod 
insomeofhis hooks. Botweou 1 618 and 1623 
Fepwell printed eight hooks, all of a popular 
gharacter, and in 1626-6 was ap])ointod 
warden of the Company of Stationers. 

In 1681, at the req^ucst of Stokeelayo, 
bishop of London, ho employed tho Antwerp 
printer, Miohael HilleninSj to print an edi- 
tion pfEckius’s ‘Enohiridion locorum com- 
mnninm adversus Lutheranos,’ now known 
from one surviving copy. Tn 16.34 Popwell 
is mentioned in the will of Wynkyn do 
Worde, who leaves him 47. in printed 
books. In 1689 he printed some smii if gram- 
mars for the use of St. Paul’s school, and on 
11 Sept, of the same year made his will, 
which was proved on 8 Feb. 1640,80 that 
bis death probably took place at tho be- 
vor, XV 


f inning of that year. By his wiU he makes 
is wife Ursula sole executrix, and William 
Bonham, the printer, one of the supervisors. 
Most of hie property is bequeathed to his 
children, none of whom are mentioned by 
name, though it is probable that the Arthur 
Pepwell whose name fm^uently occurs at 
a later date in the 'Stationers’ Registers ’ 
was his son, 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed, Herbert, i, 310- 
316 ; Bibliogruphica, pt. il.] E. G. D. 

PEPYS, CHARLES CHRISTOPHER, 
first Eaul 01 ? Oo'nJDWHAM (1781-186D, lord 
chanoellor, born in Wirapole Street, Oaven- 
diah Square, London, on 29 April 1781, was 
the second son of Sir William Weller Pepys, 
hart., a master in chancery, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Dowdcswell, sometime chancellor of the 
exchequer. Henry Pepys [q. ^ was his 
brother. He was educated at Harrow and 
at Trinity Oolloga, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated LL.B. in 1803, He was admitted a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn on 26 Jan. 1801, 
and was called to the bar on 28 Nov. 1804. 
He commenced practice at No. 10 Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn ; but, though esteemed a skilful 
equity draftemau, his progress at the chan- 
ces bar was exceedingly slow. On 24 Aug. 
1820 he was made a king’s counsel, and on 
6 Nov. in the same year he woe elected a 
hcncher of Lincoln’s Inn. In November 
18.'!0 ho was appointed solicitor-general to 
Queen Adelaide, a post which he retained 
until May 1882. At a by-election in July 
1881 he was returned to parliament in the 
whig interest for lligham Ferrers,but shortly 
afterwards resigned his seat, and in Septem- 
ber following wae elected for Malton, which 
he continued to represent until his elevation 
to the peerage. Pepys spoke for the first 
time in the House of Commons on 18 Oct, 
1881, during the debate in committee on the 
banlcvuptcy hill (Pari, Debates, 3rd ser, viii, 
729-80;. On 22 Fob. 18S4 ho was appointed 
solicitor-general in Lord Girev’s administra- 
tion, and was knighted on the 20th of the 
same month (Xondon Gamette, 188 1, pt. i. p. 
589). On 18 March following he obtained 
the appointment of a select committee to 
consider the state of the law of libel (Pari, 
Debates, Srd ser. xxii. 410-18); and on 
12 May moved the second rending of the hill 
for the uslablishmeut of the central crimi- 
nal court, which became law during the 
session (4 & 6 Will. IV, c. 86), He suc- 
ceeded Sir John Leach as master of the rolls 
on 29 Sept. 18.34, and on 1 Oct. following 
was sworn a member of the privy council. 
On the formation of Lord Melbourne’s second 

Si' 
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cabinet in April 1835 tbe great seal tros pnt 
into commission, Pepys, Vioe-ohaneellor 
Shodwell, and Hr. Justice Bosanjjuet being 
the lords commissioners, Kesigning the 
mastership of the rolls with considerable re- 
luctance, Pepys was appointed lord chan- 
cellor on 16 Jan. 1836, and four days after- 
words was created Baron Gottenham of 
Oottenham in the county of Cambridge. He 
took his seat in the House of Lords at the 
opening of ^rlioment on 4 Feb. 1836 (Jbur- 
naU of the Souse of horde, Ixviii. 4), and on 
28 April following brought in a bill for the 
better administraUon of justice in the high 
court of chancery, and also on appellate juris- 
diction biU ^arl. Sehates, 3rd ser. xxxiii. 
402-2^. ‘ His speech on this occasion,’ says 
Lord Oampbell, ^ was tame, confused, end 
dissuasive ’ (hife of hord 07ianeellor Oamp- 
bell, 1881, ii. 82), and both bills were subse- 
quently thrown out on tho second reading 
(Pari. Debates, xxxiv. 418-86 ; Journals <f 
the Souse if Lords, Ixviii. 294), In the ses- 
sion of 1887-8 Oottenham carried a bill for 
amending the laws for the relief of insolvent 
debtors ^ & 2 Viet. o. 110). Disaj)proving 
of an alteration made in his biU, Gottenham. 
obtained the appointment of a commission 
in November 1839, which recommended the 
abolition of imprisonment on final process, 
and the union of banltruptcy and insolvency 
(Pari, Debates, 1810, vol. xvi.) On 27 Aug. 
1841 he reintroduced the bill, which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the house in the pre- 
vious session, for facilitating the administ^ 
tion of justice by transforring the equity 
jurisdiction of the coiu't of exchequer to the 
court of chancery, and by establishing two 
additional vice-chancellors (d). Srd ser. lix, 
8391, Before tho bill became law (6 Viot. 
c. 6) the Melbourne ministry was defeated in 
the House of Commons, and Oottenham re- 
signed offico on S Sept. 1841. In 1844 Cot- 
tenham’s biU for carryinpp out the report of 
the commission of inquiry into the bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency laws was finally re- 
jected in favour of Brougham’s alternative 
measure (7 & 8 Viot. o. 96), which remedied 
some of the harshost features of the old sys- 
tem, though itwas not sufiiciently drastic to 
satisfy Oottenham. On the formation of Lord 
John Bussell’s first administration in July 
1846 Oottenham was reappointed loi'd chan- 
cellor. On 28 July 1846 he moved the 
second reading of the small debts hill (Pari, 
Debates, Ixxxviii, 109-18), by which the 
modern county courts were first cstabliehod 
(9 & 10 Viot, 0 . 96). In March 1817 ho in- 
troduced a bill to facilitate the sole of on- 
oumbered estates in Ireland (Pari, Debates, 
fil'd ser. xoi. 262), Though it passed the \ 
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House of Lords, the HU was dropped in 
House of Oommons; and on 24 Feb ly' 
Oottenham moved the second readme erf a 
more elaborate measure for aTinhlm f. jfg ® 
barraeeed owners of life estates in Ireland to 
seU their property (ib, Srd ser. xevi. 1249 sn 
which received the royal assent durine tli 
session (11 & 12 Viet. _o. 48). Gotten^ 
health had for some time past bssu givine 
way, o.nd he was frequently mcapaeitaS 
from his duties. He spoke for the last tune 
m the House of Lords on 8 Iga, 
(Pari. Debates, Srd ser. ck. 632), Ou22 Aniil 
foUowing he issued a series of orders ^ 
vidiug a new method of claims in ohan^ 
(MAOM-ionTBiT ond Qoedon, Bgjorts, vol i 
pp. xiv-lv). Ha was created Viscount Orow- 
huret and Earl of Oottenham on 11 June 
and, having resigned the great seal on the 
19th of the same month, he went abroad in 
search of health. He died at Fietra Santa 
in the duchy of Lnooa on 29 April 1861, 
the seventieth anniversary of Es birth' 
and was buried at Totteridge in Hertford- 
shire. 

Oottenham was a steady and coniastent 
whig, a sound lawyer, and an exoeed^ly 
able judge. EUs judgments, wbi^ were 
more remarkable for then.' sound aenss than 
for any subtle reaeoning, were dear, busi- 
nessliki^ and free from affectation or dis- 
play, Brougham declared that his appoint- 
ment of Pepys to the maateiship of the rolh 
was his ‘own best title to the gratitude of 
the profession ’ (Life and Times of Lari 
Brougham, 1871, iii. 442). ‘His shill m 
deciding cases,’ says Oampbell, ' arises from 
a very vigorous understanding, unwearisd 
industry in professional plodding, and a com- 
plete mastery over all the existing practice, 
and all the existing doctrines of the court of 
ohancery. He oonsideis the system which 
he has to administer as the perfection of 
human wisdom. Phlegmatic in everythin* 
olso, here he shows a considerable degree d 
enlhusiasm’ (Lfe of Lard Chancellor Camp- 
bell, ii, 207). IIo was neither an eloquent 
orator nor a great advocate. Aa a law re- 
former he was not very successful, aud as a 
politician he was a decided failure. Ab- 
sorbed in hie legal work, he bad no tastes or 
interest outside his profession. He card 
little for society, was cold and reserved in 
his manners, and oxl remely tenacious of hu 
minions, lie rarely spoke in the House of 
Commons, but in the upper house he mm 
compelled liy reason of ms position to take 
a more frequent part in the debatea. In the 
cabinet he is said to have remained silent, 
unless some point of law was expressly put 
him. His judgments will be found m Giszk 
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.nd FmeUy'B ‘Reports of Ossea heard and 
ji- P-iiJ in the House of Lords,’ Cooper’s 
iRepottB of Cases in Chancer j decided by- 
Lord Cotte^am,’ and in the resets of Mylne 
ind Oiaigi Craig and Phillips, Phillips, Hall 
uid Tw&, and Maonaghten and (Jordon, 
^on'' his most important decisions -were 
those telivered by him in the Auchterarder 
jua (Cum and Finelit, vi. 640-766), 
O’Connell’s case (ib. xi. 166-426h and in the 
aaes of TaUett v. Armstrong and Scarborongh 
t. Snnan (Mrasu and Cbajs, iy. 377-407). 
jis scheme for the reform of chancery is 
.fintad in Hardy’s ‘ Memoirs of Henry, Lord 
Liagdale,’ 1863, ii. 262-6. 

He married, on 30 .Tune 1821, Caroline 
pnnteth, second daughter of 'WilliamWing- 
jjld (aft^ards Wmgfleld-Baher), K.(j., 
chief justice of the Brecon mrcuit, and euh- 
scguently a master in chancery, by -whom he 
hd fifteen children. He -was succeeded in 
the earldom by his eldest son, Charles Ed- 
vard, vho died unmarried on 18 Feb. 1868, 
vhen lie famik honours devolyed upon his 
next Imither, william John, whoso eldest 
ion became fourth earl in 1881. His 
vidoir suiyived him many years, and died 
at Sunninghill, Berkshire, on 7 April 1868, 
^ 66. Cottonham was descended &om 
John Pepys of Cottenham, Cambridgeshire, 
I great-uncle of Samuel Pepys the diarist. 
By is death of his elder hrolhev, Sir ’Wil- 
liam Weller Pepys, on 6 Oct. 1846, the 
hannatcy conferred upon his father (28 Juno 
ISOl) devolved upon CoMonham, who also 
inhoited, on 9 Heo. 1849, the baronetcy 
which had been conforred upon his undo, 
Sit Lucas Pepys [mv.] He was appointed 
a governor of the Charterhouse on 17 Fob. 
16S6, and served as treasurer of Liiicoln’e 
hm in 1887. The full-length potlvail of 
(httenham in his chancellor’e robes, by H. P. 
Briggs, B,A., whioh was exliibitod at the 
loau collection of national portraits at 
South Eensington in 1868 (Catalogue, Ho. 
877), was engraved by Thomas Luptoii in 
18B0. His pratroit was aleo paiiitea by Sir 
Georgs Hayter and 0, R. Leslie. 

X eddes the autharitios cited in the text, the 
ling hooks among others Iiave boon oon- 
saited : Lord Oampbell's Lives of the Lord Chan- 
1869, vol. viii. ; Walpole's Hist, of Eng- 
had, 1880-6, vols. iii. anfliv, ; Torrens’s Memoirs 
of VnUidm, Vieconnt Melbourne, 1878, i. 47-8, 
h. 170-4, 178, 400 1 Ls Marehant’s Memoir of 
W Althorp, 1876, pp, 68-68, 391; Eoss’e 
Wgea of England, 1864,11.280-42; LavrMag. 
dvi.280-8; Lav Beviev.xiv. 363-9; Oueannau 
Hist, of Hertfordshire, Hundred of Broadwater, 
1877,®. 801, 306; Gent. Mag. 1861, pi. ii. np. 
!4-6; Papye's Genealogy of the Pepys Family, 


1887 , Tiniee for 2 end 8 Sept. 1841, and 8 May 
1851 ; Hoyle’s Ofdoial Bwonage, 1888, i. 464; 

G. E, O.t Complete Peerage, 1889, ii. 383; 
Grad. OenUbr. 1866, p, 297 ; Lincoln’s Inn Be- 
gisters; Batlei's Hariov Lists, 1849, p. 68; 

H, iydu's Bonk of Hignities, 1860 ; Official Be- 
turn of Lists ot Members of Parliament, pt. ii. 
pp. 332, 336, 346, 368; Notoe and Queries, 6til 
ser. viii. 613, 7tb set. vii. 389, 430, 474, viii 68.] 

G. F. E. B. 

PEPYS, HENRY (178&-1860), bishop 
of 'Worcestor, younger brother of Charles 
Ohriatophar Pepys, earl of Cottenham [q. v.], 
was horn in Wimpole Street, London, on 
18 April 1783. Educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he graduated B.A, in 1804, and 
then, migrating as a fellow to St. John’s 
College, proceeded M.A. 1807, B,D. 1814, 
D.D.1840. 

He was rector of Aepeden, Herlfordehire, 
from 12 June 1818 to 28 April 1897, and 
held with it the collego living of Moreton, 
Essex, from 10 Ang. 1822 unnl 1840. On 
8 Feb. 1820 ho was appointed a prebendary 
of Wells, and on 31 Mardi 1827 rector of 
WeslmtU, Hertfordshire. In politics he was 
a liberal, On 27 Jan. 1840 he -was, on Lord 
Melboums's recommendation, elevated to 
the hishoprio of Sodor end Man, was conee- 
erated at Whitehall on 1 Miacli, arrived at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, on 27 April, was in- 
stalled at St. Mary’s, Castleton, on 8 May, 
and left tba island on 4 May 1841, on his 
translation to the eeo of Worcester. 

In tho House of Lords, although he voted 
in favour of the chief liberal meaeuies, he 
only auoke twice on ocoleeiaslioal guestione 
of small imporlanco. Personally he was very 
popular, end was consciontious in the die- 
charge of hie diocesan duties. He was a 
goneioua patron of the triennial festival of 
tlie Three Choirs. 

He died at Hartlebuiy Castle, Stourport, 
Woraestershiro, on 13 Nov. 1860. 

He married, on 27 Jan, 1824, Maria, third 
daughter of tdie Right Hon. John Sullivan, 
commissionor of the board of control. She 
died on 17 June 1886, in her ninelieldi year, 
having had four children : (1) Philip Henry 
Pepys, registrar of the London court of 
bankruptcy I (2) Ilei’bert George Pepys, 
honoi-ary canon of Worcester; (8) Maria 
Louisa Pepys, who married tlie Rev. Ed- 
ward Wilmington Ingram; and (4) Emily 
Pepys, who marriod tho Rev. and Hon, 
William Henry Lyttelton, and died on 
12 Sept. 1877. 

Pepys publishad ‘The Remains of the 
late Lord visoounl Royston, with a Memoir 
of his Info,’ 1858, six oWges and two single 

sermons. „ ,, 
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[Boitow’h "Woroestei' Journal, 17 Not. 1860, 
p. 5, 24 Nov p. 3 ; Gront, Mag. December 1860, 
p. 674; Dod’s Peerage, I860, p. 686; Timaa, 
16 Nov. 1860, p. 12, 22 Nov. p. 12 ; Guardian, 
21 Nov. 1860, p. 1,006 ; Dluatr. London Nows, 
24 Nov. I860, p. 497 ] G. 0. B. 

PEPYS, SiE LUOAS (1743-1830), bnrt., 
physician, son of William Pepys, a banker, 
and Ins wife Hanuali, daugliter of Dr. 
Bichard Bussell of Brighton, was bom in 
London on 20 Ma^ 1742. Be was educated 
at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, whence 
he graduated B. A. on 0 May 1704. He then 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, and after- 
wards graduated at Oxford, M.A. on 13 May 
1767, M.B. on 30 April 1770, and M.D. 
on 14 June 1774. Before his M.B. de- 
gree he obtained a license to practice from 
the university of Oxford, took a house in 
London, and on 10 Feb. 1769 was elected 

a sicion to the Middlesex Hospital, and 
1 office for seven years. In the summer 
he used to practise at Brighton. He was 
elected a fellow of the College of Physioians 
on 80 Sept. 1776, was censor in 1777, 1782, 
1786, and 1796, treasurer &om 1788 to 1798, 
and president from 1804 to 1810. In 1 777 
he was appointed pliysioion-extraordinary to 
the king, and in 1702 physician-iii-ordinory. 
He was created a baronet on 22 Jan. 1784. 
Ho attended Georgo III in his mental dia- 
order of 1788-9, and in that of 1804. He 
was examined on the subject of the king’s 
health by a committee of the House of Com- 
mons on 7 Jon. 1789. He thou thought it 
likely that the king would recover iu time, 
aud staled that he had observed signs of im- 
provemont. He attended two days a week 
at Kew, whore the king was, from four in 
the afternoon till eleven the next morning, 
having a consultation often either with Sir 
George Baker or Dr. Bichard Warren. In 
1794 he was made physician-general to the 
army, and was president of on army medical 
hoora, on which it was his duty to nominate 
all the army physicians. When so many sol- 
diers fell ill of fever at Walbheron, he was 
ordered to go there and report. He was so 
iU-advised as to decline, and the hoard was 
in consequence abolished ; hut he woe granted 
a pension. He had a large practice, and 
after Jenner’s discovery he was an active 
supporter of the National Vaccine Institu- 
tion. He was punctual and assiduous as 
president of the College of Physioians, but 
his only published work was the Latin pre- 
face to the ‘ London Pharmacopoeia ’ of 1809. 
He married, on 30 Oct, 1772, Jane Eliza- 
beth, countess of Bothes, and had by her 
two sons and a daughter, He married again, 
on 29 June 1813, Deborah, daughter 01 Dr. 


Anthony Askew Jq.y.l who survived km 
Ilia house was in Park Street, Giosvao; 
Square, and he died there on 17 Juna im 
He IS described by Dr. Munk, who C 
several of hie contemporaries, as ' a neroon of 
great flrinness pd deteiminotion, somawk 
dictatorial in hm manner.’ His portrait 
pointed by Edndge. 

LMunk’b Ooll. of Phys. ii, 304; PiahiMoftk 
PrasBiit State of the Eoyal Oolleao of PliTgiai J. 
London, 1817 , Eoportfmm tha^OommSafc 
pointed to oxamme the Physioians uho kf. 
attoiided his Majesty, 1789; Leckv's Hut of 
England.] j,_ jj 

pepys, Sie IUOHABD (1688 ?-16B9i 

’JOT" about 

1688 at Cotlenham, was second sou of John 
Pews (d. 1604) of the Middle Temple ^ 
of Imiungton, near Oottenham, OniAridee 

and of Elizabeth (d. 1642), daughter of JoLl 
Bendish of Bower Hall, Bumpstead, 

Bichard joined the Middle Temple, sad 
sat in the Snort parliament (16 March 1639- 
1640) as memher for Sudbury, Suffolk, Ih 
1642 ho was loft heir to the estate of his 
older brother John, and in 1643-4 was elected 
1 roasuim- of the Middle Templa His shield 
of arms is in the wainscoting end wiadov of 
that hoU, dated 1644. The only reference 
to his pleading is in 1640 {State Iqpen, 
Dom. cooolxx. 113). In January 1654 he 
was appointed seijeanl-at-luw, and was im- 
luediatmy after 11 member of the commis- 
sion for the apring circuit through the mid- 
land counties. On 30 May in the sameyeor 
he was appointed baron of the evoheqaer, 
in spite of scruples as to the Protector’s 
legal authority. On 21 June he was com- 
manded by the Protector to go on the Essex 
circuit ‘without incurring any penalty' 
(Council Book I, vol. 76, p. 387, Eecord 
Office). 

On 17 Aug. of the same year he was, with 
four others, appointed W Cromwell to be of 
Iho oouusel to Deputy Iiectwaad in Itslond. 
On 25 Sopt. a warrant was iesued to pte^ 
a bill for constituting Pepys lord chief ]iis- 
lice for holding pleas in the upper bench 
in Iidlaad during good behaviour, and at a 
salary of 6004. per annum (Ntae Ayseomli 
MS. 4184, fol, 47). From 14 June 1665 tdl 
20 Aug. 1666, when William Steele becama 
ohancollor, Pepys was chief commissioner pf 
tho groat seal m Ireland, He died at Dublin 
on 2 Jan. 1068-0. His funeral sermon was 
preaohedbyDr.Edward Worth; andSirWil- 
liam Petty [q. v.], in his imprimatur sanc- 
tioning the publication of the sermon, speaks 
in high terms of Pepys. On 80 July 1660 
administration of liis goods was granted to 
his sou Bichard. 
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Peovs married, first, Judith, a daiigliter of 
cir -wiliam Outte, hut., of Arhesden, Essex; 
fondly, Mary (d. 1660), daughter of Cap- 
S GMUold, Ho left four eons apd two 
V gjjters. His eldest son, Richard, married 
Eery daiwhter of John Soott of Belohamp- 
Wnlter Essex, and, with his wife and 
deughter Mary, migrated to New Englimd 
in 16^ but returned in 1660 and settled 
at Ashen Clare, Essex (Dbakd, Heaeara/ies 
ArcAfwes; Satagb, ffetualooKal 
}}ietum>y ^the First Bettlen of New Eng- 
tmd, iii. 863) • 

rpot the pedigree of the Oottenham Fepyses 
see Addit. MS. 14049, fol. 40 4 ; Lord Bray- 
trooke's edition of Pepye’s Diary, v. 466 ; W. 0. 
Penys’s Genealogy of the Pepys Family; St. 
Gerage'k Tieitation of Cambridge, Ilarl. MS. 
1048; Ode MSS. ixi. 28 ; Foes's Judges of 
V. 467; Dugdale’s Originos Juridi- 
dalesip. 220 ; Godwin's Commonwealth, iv. 26, 
179 ; 'Wtelocke’s Momuriale, p. 601; Camp- 
bell'e Iiitee of the Chief JuaUces, i. 444 ; Ite. 
Edirsid North’s Funeral Sermon, 'The Servant 
Doing end the Lord Blessing,’ Dublin, 1660 
(Brit. Itos. E. 074-3) ; Latin elegy, single sheet 
(olio. No. 170, intheLuttreU Mllootion of broad- 
■ides, signed Bob. TCilmorensis, February 1668; 
Calendiu of Clarendon State Papers, ii. 814, lii. 
J23l LascelWs Libor Munoruni, U. 81 ; Smyth’s 
law Officers of Irelond, p. 301 ; Pepys’s oorre- 
jponileiico bolongmg to Edmund I’epys, esq., 
fttmcriy of 20 Portland Pliu-e, quoted in W. 0. 
ftpye’e Genealogy , Thurloe State Popnrs, &c. ; 
Botiin of Members (P.irl. Papers, 1878) ; Lud- 
Jow Memoirs, ed. Firth, i 426.] W. A. 8. 


PEPYS, SAMUEL (1633-1703), diarist, 
was horn 23 Feb. 1682-S. His birthplace 
was either London or (according to Ebiohx, 
Lfi Caletf App.) Brampton, Hunting- 
donshire. His famer, John Pepys, bom m 
1601, belonged to a family long settled 
at Cottenhnm in Oambridgeshire. Ho was 
son of Thomas Pepys, whose sister Paulina 
married Sir Sidney Montagu, and became the 
mother of Edward Montagu (1626-1672), 
afterwards first Earl of Sandwich [q. v.J 
John Fepye become a tailor in London, and 
was concerned in some trade with Holland. 
As in August 1661 he had only 4.62. in money, 
and debts to about the same amount, he 
cannot have been very prosperous. In met 
year he retired to a small property, worth 
about 601. a year, at Brampton, lo/t to him 
hj hu elder brother, Robert. At this time 
Samuel, Thomas (1634-1669), John (1041- 
1677), and Paulina (1640-1680) were the 
only smviving children out of eleven. His 
wile died in 1667, and he in 1680. 

Eeferenoea in the ‘ Diary ’ show that 
Samuel Peuys (26 Aug. 1604) was hoiudcd 
oat as a aEtild at Hawney and Iviiigslaud. 


He was afteiwards at school (16 March 1689- 
1640) at Huntingdon, and flualty a scholar of 
St. Paul’s School in London. On the day of 
the king’s execution he observed that if he 
preached on the occasion his text should he, 
‘ The memory of the wicked diidl rot,’ He 
was much relieved on 1 Nov. 1600 to find 
that an old schoolfellow, who remembered 
that Foots was a ‘OTeat roundhead,’ had 
not beam this particular remark. On 21 June 
1660 Pepys was admitted at Trimty HaU, 
Cambridge {Academg for 1893, i, 372), and 
on 6 March 1660-1 Pepys mi^ated as a 
sizar to Magdalene College, Cambridge. He 
probably changed with a view to a scholar- 
ship, as he was elected on the Spend! ufie 
foundation on 3 AprU 1661, and on 4 Oct. 
1663 he was elected to a scholarship founded 
by .Tolm Smith. On 21 Oct. 1863 he was 
‘ solemnly admonished’ with a companion for 
having been ‘ scandalously overserved with 
drink’on the previous night. Pepys, however, 
became the friend of several industrious 
fuliow-studonlB, such as Joseph Hill [ip v.], 
Hszekiah Burton [q. v.], and Richard Cum- 
berland (1631-1718) [u. V.], afterwards bishop 
of Peterborough. He wished afterwams 
(18 Marchl667) that his sister Paulina would 
marry Cumberland, as a' man of reading and 
parlB.’ Ilis later history shows that he re- 
tained a worm feeling for his college. At 
college he wrote a romance celled 'Love a 
Oheatc,’ hut tore it up on 31 Jon. 1663-4. 

Pepys graduated as B.A. in 1663, and 
became M.A. on 20 June lOGO. On 1 Deo. 
1056, according to the register of St. Mar- 
garot’s, Westminster, he married Elizabeth 
St. Michel — although both ho and hie wife 
afterwards believed their wedding-dOT to 
have been 10 Oct, — a pretty girl of fllteen, 
having been bom, according to her epitaph, 
on 23 Oct. 1640. She was daughter of Alex- 
andre St. Michel, a Huguenot) who came to 
England with Henrietta Maria on her mor- 
riago with Oliarles I. St. Michel had been 
disinherited by his father on account of his 
religion, and was dismissed by the queen 
for ‘ sli-iking a friar ’ in the course of orgu- 
ment. He married a widow who was daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Eingemill, and Mt into 
diilicultios in the attempt to recovei^is pro- 

a iii France. IIis daughter when about 
i-e was shut up in a convent at Paris, hut 
was after-rards recovered by a ‘ stratagem.’ 
In later years St. Miobel became a ‘ projec- 
tor ho obtained patents for curing smoky 
chimneys and for cleaning muddy ponds. 
Ho had also plans for raising submerged 
ships, and had discovered ‘ Ring Solomon’s 
gold and silver minev ’ Naturally, he and 
his wife had to live upon 4s, a week iiiom 
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the French church (28 March 1667) (Smith, 
L^eqf Pepys, i , 146-68; Whbatlbt, iSfluniioZ 
Pepys, 241-60). 

In 1666 Pepys entered the family of his 
father’s first cousin, Sir Edward Montagu, 
who, as Mr. Wheatley suggests, may peiv 
haps have enabled him to go to college. 
Pepys was employed as a kind of factotum 
in matters of business during Montagu’s 
absences from London. Un 26 March 1658 
he underwent a successful operation for the 
stone, and commemorated the day ever afteiv 
words. In June 1659 Sir Edward Montagu 
took him on the expedition to the Sound, 
but did not let him into tho secret of the 
negotiations with Oharles II. On his return 
he became oleik in the office of (Sir) George 
Downing (1623 P-1684) [q. v.l, one of tho 
tellers of the exchequer ; and when ho begim 
his 'Diary' (1 Jan. 1669-60) was living in 
Axe Yard, Westminster, with his wife and 
one maid. Ilia salary was 601. a year, but ho 
was erroneously ‘ esteemed rich.’ On 19 Jan. 
Downing obtained his appointment to be a 
derk of the council, in order, as _Pop>.s 
thought, to escape paj'ing his salary himself. 
In Mordi Pepys was made secretary to Sir 
Edward Montagu, upon his taking command 
of the fleet which brought Charles 11 to Eng- 
land. Pepys was now an ardent loyalkt, 
took part in all the ceremonials with iniinito 
satisfaction, heard Oharles tell tho story of 
hisesenpefrom Worcester, was civilly treated 
by the Duke of York, and got a shave of the 
presents. Monta^ showed much confidence 
in him, and on 23 June promised him ap- 
pointment AS ' clerk of the acts.’ 

The office of ‘ derk of tho king’s shijis,’ 
or of the ' acts of the navy ’ CWnDATijre 
Samuel Pepys, p. 279, &o.), is mentioned in 
tho time of Edward IV. The derk was a 
member of the ‘ navy board ’ constituted by 
Henry VIII; and m Pepys’s patent, dated 
IS Jidy 1660, he was entitled to the ancient 
fee of 831. 6s. 8(2. per annum. Pepys’s salary, 
however, was fixed at 8601. (7 July 1660). 
Tho hoard included a treasurer, controller, 
surveyor, and four commissioners ; and Pepys 
was not merdy secretary, hut liad equal 
authority with other members of tho board. 
The olerkship of tke acts had heou aholishod 
under the Commonwealth, and a new sot 
of regulations was issued by the Duke of 
York, as lord high admird, in January 
1661-2. 

Pepys had some difficulty in securing the 
place. Monde brought forward a candidate 
of liis own ; aud Thomas Barlow, who had 
been clerk of the acts under Charles I, was 
still alive, and claimed the offioe. Pepys 
finally agreed to give Barlow lOOZ. a year, 


havmg observed that he was on'^Tlir 
sumptive man ’ (17 July 1660). BarlowC 
till 1666, when Pepys had simo CbK 
reconcile his regret for the death of . 
‘worthy, honest man’ with Lis thanlful- 
ness to God for a saving of 100/. a to., 
(9 Feb. 1664-6). On 0 Aug iemTil 
had an offer of 1,000/. for his place, wkA 
‘made his mouth watei-,’ but whidt k 
judidously declined. On 23 July he also 
became a derk of the privy seal by Mont, 
agu’s influence. He did not expect much 
from this, but considered that it would 
be a convenient refuge if he lost bis other 
post. On 10 Aug. 1600 he found that he 
was making about 8/. a day by it. As clerk 
of the acts Pepys had a house in the navy 
office, between Orntohed Friars and Seething 
Lane (demolished after the removal of the 
office to Somerset House), He feared that 
the other officials might ‘ shuffle him out’ of 
his lodgings, but was soon settled there, and 
on 17 Sept, got rid of hia house in Aie 
Yard. He was sworn in as justice of the 
peace on 24 Sept., and ‘ mightily pleased,’ 
though ‘wholly ignorant’ of the duties of 
his new position. 

On 16 Feb. 1661-2 Pepys was sworn in as 
younger brother of the Trinity House. lathe 
following August he was put on the Tangier 
commiseion, his colleague (Sir) 'Wilham 
Coventry [q.v.] observing atthetmiBthBthe 
was ‘the life of the navy offioe' (20Swt, 
1662). OnlO March 16G8-4he was appointed 
an assistant of the ‘ corporation of the royal 
fishing,’ of which the Duke of Yoik wae 
governor. The accounts of the Tangier com- 
miseion having got into disorder, he was 
appoinled, through thefavom.' of the Duke 
of York, to Buccood Pavy as tieasurec 
(20 March 1664-6). No ‘ harsh wordspassed,’ 
which was ‘ a good fortune heyondaliunagi- 
uatiou.’ On the 27th of the foUowmg Oc- 
tober he wos apjiointed surveyor-geneial of 
the victualling office, in accordance with 
suggestions made by himself. An elaborate 
letter of 1 Jan. 1666-6, in wHoh hedesciibes 
his plan for regulating the pursers, is in the 
Uarleian MSS. ‘ A purser,’ he says, ‘would 
not have twice what he got unless be 
cheated.’ Pepys hod apparently begun with 
no more kuowlodgo of the navy or_ accounts 
than he had of the duties of a justice of the 
ponce. Ho had engaged a mathematical 
tutor in July 1602, when Ms first busing 
was to learn the multiplication table. This, 
however, wos his only trouble in oritlnnotic. 
He applied vigorously to work, and took 
groat trouble to acquire a thorough know- 
lodge of oil the details of his office. He was 
oft en at his office otfom'inthe morning, looked 
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r<iri<W abuses, and 
; of bis business. 


became a 
He found 


time to visit the theatres, and to indulge in 
deal of oonviviaUty, not infi-equently 
? * jaing ‘fuddled,’incuiring bad beadaohes, 
“ 3 malnng vows of abstinence, wbicb were 
^times bard to keep. lie allowed bim- 
Ijif to drink hippooras on one occasion 
(29 Oct. 1663) because it was not wme — 
Ly a ‘ compound ’ including sugar and 
smre asweU as wine. He probably made 
Boney by means wbicb would now be con- 
siders as corrupt, but wbicb were then part 
of the recognised perquisites of officials. But, 
in spite of weaknesses, revealed with siMular 
(defunesB, Pepys was a very snergetio omoial; 
uid not only a man of integrity himself, but 
I tealous reformer of abuses. He obtained 
ths confidence of the Dulce of York and bis 
colleague, Sir W. Coventry. During the war 
(rithflcdland (declared 6 Pob. 1666) Pepys 
worked hard to supply tbo requirements of 
the fleet. Monde called him, be says (24 A]^ 
1665), the ‘right bond of Iba navy.’ He 
staved at work during the plague, saying to 
Coventry! ‘You took your turn of tbo sword} 
I must not grudge to take mine of the pes- 
tilence ' (Diaries, i. xvviii. ) During tbs fii-e 
of London (September 1666) bo suggested 
that Sir W. Penn ebould letch workmen 
from the dockyard to pull down houses, and 
hy their help tbo Are was stopped bofore 
iee(^g tbs navy office. He buried bis 
money at the bouse of Sir W. Bider at 
Bethnal Green, and his ‘wine and Parmoean 
dieese ’ in a garden. He afterwords sent the 
money to bis father’s bouse at Brampton, 
wUtberbe went to dig it up in the following 
October (1667). Meanwhile the discontent 
with the naval management, increased by 
the Dutch fleet in tbo Medway, led to the 
appointment of a parliamentary committee 
(October 1667). Pepys gavo evidenoo before 
them, but was much worried for some time. 


The ^cials fluolly obtained loavo to defend 
themselves before tbo House of Commons. 
Pepys had to get up the evidence. On 6 March 
1667-8, after taking half a mnt of mulled 
sack and a dram of brandy, Pepys went to 
the bouse and made a speech from twelve 
till post three. Many members went 
out to dinner and came badk half drunk 
durmgthe oration. It was, however, signally 
sttccessful. Coventry told him that be ought 
to be ^oker. The solicitor-gonei'al de- 
ckled that be was the best specter in Biig- 
hmd. ^■. G. Montag u kissed him, and called 
him Cicero: hie follow officers wero over- 
joyed, and the house appears to have beou 
convinced of thob- umocoiico. The proposed 
impeaobments were dropped, and Pepys 


began to think of becoming a member of 
parliament. 

Pepys had previously written (17 Nov. 
1606) to the Duke of York upon the abuses 
in the navy. Ho now prepared an elaborate 
document, which was adopted by the duke 
os bis own, and contained ‘ reflections ' upon 
the eeverol members of the hoard (28 Aug. 
1668). Pepys was naturally suspected by 
bis colleagues, but joined them in sending 
answers to the ‘ reflections.’ He then drew 
up a reply, which was adopted by the duke 
(SS Nov. 1668), and contains a ‘stinging 
reprimand’ to the officials (see WnBAiiinv, 
Samuel Pefys, pp. 180-42. Both letters are 
in the British Museum). Pepys was now 
in high favour with tbs Dulie of York, and 
expected that bis post would be benoefoitb 
an office 'of ease, and not slavery, as it 
balk for so many years been ’ (0 Dec. 1668). 
The Diary ’ shows that be bad a very low 
opinion of all bis colleagues, except Coventry, 
‘ the man of aU the world that be was re- 
solved to preserve an interest in ’ (27 Nov. 
1668). 

lie bad now become the most important 
of tbo naval offioials. His pecuniary position 
bad been steadily improving. When be first 
sailed with Montagu be was ‘not clearly 
worth 261.’ (8 June 1660) j be came bade 
with 1001. At the end of 1660 be had 3001., 
and 9001, at tho end of 1063. On 13 Aug. 
1066 be bad 2,1041., besides Brampton } and 
by the end of that year bis gains nom prizes 
and bis new employments bad raised his 
estate to 4,4001. At the end of 1666 be bad 
6,2001., after wbicb ho censes to give those 
details. At the end of 1608, however, be 
roBolved to buy a coach } and in Docember 
sutit up with a pair of black horses, of which 
bo was ' mighty proud.’ He thought himself 
entitled to it, although be might ' contract 
envy,’ and was, in fact, accused in a contem- 
porary pamphlet of 'presumption in the 
bigbustdogroe.’ He was, however, troubled 
a failure of eyesight, first mentioned in 
Jmuary 1063-4. At lost, after much anxiety, 
be found 1b at writing was so hurtful that 
be gave up bis ‘ Diary ’ on B1 May 1669. 
To do so, be says, is ' lumost os muw as to 
seo bimeelf go into bis grave.’ 

lie obi idnod leave orabsenoe, and made a 
trip to France and IColland, daring wbicb 
bo collected information about the foreign 
navies. On his return bis wife sickened of 
a fover and died, at lbs age of twenty-nine, 
on 10 Nov. 1660. She was buried at St. 
Olave’s Oburob, Hart Street, whore Pepys 
erected a monument to her meznoiy. lie 
had boon ‘ frighted ’ in the previous year_ by 
her oonfession of a oatbollc inclination, 
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tliough he was ‘mightily pleaded’ by her 
consenting to go to church with him (29 N ov. 
and 6 Dec. 1008). Probably she had re- 
ceived some impressions from her life in the 
convent, although Pepys obi abed afterwards 
a letter from her brother denying that she 
had ‘ the least thoughts of popery ’ (Smixk, 
i. 147). The Dulre of York was endeavour- 
ing at this time to obtain Pepys’a election to 
a scat vacated at Aldboroagh,Suflblk,by the 
death of Sir llobert Brooke. Pepys was pre- 
vent ed by his wife’s last iUness from attendbg 
at the election; and, in spite of the influence 
of the duke and Lord Henry Howard (after- 
words sixth Duke of Norfolk), the choice foil 
upon John Bruoe. In November 1670 Pepys 
was nearly fighting a dual with the Swedish 
resident, Leyenbergh, who, in 1671, married 
the widow of Sir William Batten [q. v.], 
one of Pepys’s colleagues. Batten owed him 
money, and the quarrel, ns Lord Braybrooko 
suggests, may have arisen in some way out 
of tme. Tbo meeting, however, was stopped 
by the king’s orders. 

Pepys's patron, Montagu, who had become 
first Borl of Sandwich, was killed in action 
on 28 May 1672. Pepys had been a service- 
able client : he had romoustratod very sen- 
sibly with Lord Sandwich for neglecting his 
duties m consequence of a connection with a 
mistress (9 Sopt. and 18 Nov. 1663), and in 
1066 he wae employed in hriuging about 
the marriage between Sandwich’s daughter, 
Lady Jemima, and Philip, eon of the trea- 
surer of tho navy, Sir George Oavtorel [q. v.] 
Pepys, howerver, was now independent. In 
the summer of 1073 the Duke of York re- 
signed hie posts upon the passage of the Test 
Act. The admiralty wae thereupon put int o 
commission, and Pepys was appoint od, about 
June 1673, ' secretary for the affairs of the 
navy.’ He obtained the appointment to his 
old office of his dork, Tkomas ILayter, and 
his brothe^ John Pepys. John had been at 
St. Paul’s School, and was scholar of Ohrist’s 
College, Cambridge, and in 1670 Pepys had 
obtained his appointment to he clerk of the 
Trinity House. He died uuinan-ied in 1677, 
owing SCO/, to tho Trinity House, which 
Pepys had to ptw. The elevation to tho 
peerage of Sir Bobert Paxton caused a 
vacancy for CasUo Bising. The Duke of 
York had, in 1672, obtamed a promise from 
Howard to support Pepys, As Howard had 
givou other promises to the kuig and the 
Duchess of Ole-v eland there was some diill- 
culty ) hut Pepys was ultimatoly clocLed on 
4Nov. 1673. Unapetition from his opponent 
tho election was prononnoed to be void by 
the oommiltooof privileges, hut as the honsu 
did not come to a vote ho was perraitled to 


roliiin his seat. Ho was afterii^^idr^Z;;;: 
of having an altar with a crucifix k M. 
house, and hemg ‘ a papist and popishlvi 
dined.’ Popya appears to have had eitk 
crucifix or a picture of the crucifixion f n,-„» 
20 .My, 2 Aug., 3 Nov. 1066), but heeu’ 
tircly denied the charge. It rested uuon 
vague Btatements by Lord Shaftesbury G 
Sir John Banks; hut as Shaftesbuiy could 
remember nothing distinctly, and Banb 
denied having said anything, the charse™. 
dropped. In 1 876 Pepys was master 
Trinity Houso and in 1677 master of the 
Clothworkere’ Company, to whom he pre- 
sented a silver cup, still preserved. He sp- 
pcara from a reference in the debates fihri 
/fist. iv. 076-0) to have been regarded ss 
aasnming dictatorial authoiity in naval mat- 
ters. In February 1678-9 Pepys was receiv- 
ing applications from Portsmouth, the He 
of Wight boroughs, and Harwich to W.... 
member. He cliose to stand for Harwich 
and sat as its representative in the Short 
parliament of 1079. He was now the object 
of on attack which was made dangerous by 
the excitement of the ‘popish plot’ (‘Pepys 
and the Popish Plots,’ Iliat. Seo, p. 492), 
His iiilimaoy with the Duke of York was 
likely to rouse suspicions. H is detk, Samuel 
Atkins, had lieen accused of being accessoiy 
to the murder of Sir Edmund Berry God- 
frey [q. v.], but was acquitted on 8 Feb. 
1078-0. Atkins bad been employed by the 
Duke of York to colleot evidence against one 
.fohn Scott, who wae proved guilty of fraud. 
Scott now nccusod Fe^ye and his cofisague. 
Sir Anthony Deane, of sending in 1876 in- 
formation about the navy to the French 
government, and of conspiring to extirpate 
the proteslaut religion. They were com- 
mitted to the Towor under the speaker's 
warrant on 22 May 1679, and Haytei suc- 
ceeded to Pepys’s office at the admiralty. 
Pepye was put to great expense in preparing 
a defence. He had to employ his brother- 
in-law, St. Michol, to collect evidence. _A 
mueic-raastcr, Morelli, who had lived ivith 
him, was supposed to he a priest in disguise, 
and Pepys had to appeal to him to disprove 
tho report (Smith, i. 192, 198). The trial 
was postponed several times, though the 
prieoners were ultimatoly allowed to find 
aoonrity for 80,000/. At length, on 12 Feb. 
1679-80, they applied for a disoliarge, when 
the attorney-general consented, Scott haying 
refused to support liis original deposition. 
John James, who had been a butler to Pepys, 
died in M arch 1680, and, confessed that he 
had trumped up tho charge (*6. i. 216, 271). 
William llarbord, M.P. for^etford^waa an 
enemy of Pepys, and, according to his helw^ 
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"7 jjjg hottom of tlie T»liole procoeding (Jb. again named first master of the Trinity 

• OOS)' James, m his confession, said llouse in 1686, upon its receipt of a new 
thst Barbord had bribed him. Scott liilled charter. Evelyn attended a great dinner 

* coachmanin 1683 and had to fly the country, upon the occasion (20 J uly). On the election 

though he returned in 1690. He appears of parliament in May 1686 Pepys was re- 
to have been a thorough scoundrel and a turned for Harwich and for Sandwich, and 
gnnporter of Oates (see Hewer to Pepys, elected to serve for Harwich. He was in 
IS May 1682, and B. Wright to Pepys, correspondence with Dartmouth, who com- 
IS Nov. 1696). manded the fleet intended to meet WBLiam’s 

Pepys was out of office for a time, but still expedition. James II, just before his flight, 
,a coWiunication with the Iting and the was sitting to Knellerior a portrait intended 
duke. In October 1680 he was at JNewmarhet for Pepys; and Pepys acted as secretly 
with' Charles, and took down the story of until 20 Peb. 1688-9. On 9 March following 
bis escme&om Worcester (first published by he was directed to hand over his papers to 
fiord Allies in 1766). In 1681 he was in- Phineas Bowles, who succeeded him. On 
vited by his friends to apply for the provost- 26 J une 1689 he was committed to the Gate- 
ship of Bing's College, Cambridge. He ex- house on a charge of giving information to 
ntesses some diffidence from hie want of the Ereuch, hut allowed to return to his 
•wademio knowledge,’ hut was attracted hy houee, on the plea of iU-health^ in July. On 
the retirement which would give leisure for 16 Oct. 1690 He asked some friends who had 
puttflig together his coUecUona upon the bailed him to ‘ eat a piece of mutton with 
hhtotyofthe navy. He said that he would him to-morrow,’ in celebration of his being 
give up the whole of the first year’s income ‘ once again a free man in every respect.’ 
sad Mf the income of aucceeding years to After his retirement Pepys lived chiefly at 
the college. The scheme, however, dropped. Olapham with William Hewer, who had 
In 1683 he accompanied the Duke of York been his clerk. lie kept im a correspondence 
to Scotland. He ‘narrowly escaped’ the with many distinguished people, including 
ahipwreck, in which the dulte himadf and Sir Isaac Newton, Sir OHristophor Wren, 
thefuturaDulce of Marlborough were nearly Evelyn, and Sir Hans Sloaue. Dry den 
lojt, by sailing in a different ship. He was imitated Chaucer's ‘ Good Parson' at his re- 
pieseut at two councils in Edinburgh, and quest. He took an interest in Ohrist’a Hos- 
vuited Glasgow. In August 168S George pital, of which he was a governor. Resent 
Legge, first lord Dartmouth [q. v.], was or- KneUor to Oxford in 1701 to paint a portrait 
to saiL to Tangier to demolish the of John WaUie, and prosented it to the uni- 
voiks and bring home the garrison. Pepys versity in 1702, for which he was elaborately 
ms appointed to eccoi^any him, and wrote thanked. He died at Claphom on 26 May 
ajottcnal (published in SuiTii,vol.i.), which 1703, when a large etone was found in his 
is of considerable value. It shows Pepys’s kidney. He received the sacrament in hie last 
riiiewdness ; though the jpeculiarities vroich illness from George Hickes, the nonjuror, who 
give interest to hie earlier diaries had die- was much edified hy his behaviour. He was 
appeared, whether because he had become buried at St. Olave’s, Hart Street, by the side 
more cautious or because he was really of his wife, on 6 June. Bings and mourning 
mote demure. Charles II now became him- were distributed to alorge number of persons, 
self lord high admiral. Pepys was ap- He left his fortune to his nephev^ John 
pointed secretary of the admiralty, with a Jackson, son of his sister Paulina. He is at 
salary of 6001 a year (patent dated 10 June proeent represoiitod by the family of Pepys 
1680), Pepys was now ut the height of con- Cockerell, one of Jackson’s daughters having 
adoration, 'He was chosen proeident of the married John Cockerell of Bishop’s Hall, 
Boysl Society in Novemhor 1684 (having Somerset. AtthetuneofPepys’edeathasum 
boon elected a follow on 16 Eeb. 1664-6), of 28,000/. was duo to him from the crown, 
and he was again president in the following which was never paid. Pepys left his library 
jm. He afterwards received the eociety at to Jackson for his life. It was to go upon 
his house in York Buildings on Saturday has death to some college, Magdalene by pre- 
eveniugB, and Evelyn regrets the disoon- ference, and to he kept separate, with various 
tmuancs of these meetings caused by the in- restrictions os to its use. Upon Jaclaon’s 
drmity of the host. He had settled in this death in 1726 it was accordingly given to 
house, which was upon the site of York Magdalene, where it is placed in a building 
House, demolished in 1672, soon after lear- to which Pepys had subscidbed. Pepys had 
ingthe navy office. Pepys was in the pro- taken great pains in selecting and arranging 
cessiem at the coronation of James H as one his books, and tkey remain in the old presses 
of the barons of the Cinque ports ; and was mentioneainthe‘Diary’of24Aiig.l66B, The 
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library containa three thousand volumes, the pursuits of the ‘ virtuosoes ’ ivho 
Among the mannsoripts are papers collected bpsinning to collect books and picture 9 ''^*'S 
by Pepys for his naval history, nuA a collec- amusing themselves with the infant sci 
tion or Scottish poetry formed by Sir Eiehard of the Eoynl Society. Such qnahties^"** 
Maitland, lord Lethington [q. v.] Boaido.s certainly not incompatible with the annstT 
some old printed books there is a collection of for scandal, the tastes for enjoyment (^an f 
broadside ballads said to be the largest ever very refined kind, and the odd peisoari 
made, and of tracts on the popish plots, of vanities which ore so candidly avowed in th 
‘news pamphlets ’ from 1 Jan. 16o9-60 to ‘Diary.’ Its piquancy is not due to its er* 
IJan. 1666-6, and one of prints and drawings pression of uncommon emotions, but 

illustrative of London. Pepys’s catalogues oisolytothefpanlcnesswhiohrevealaemotims' 

and memoranda are especially neat and busi- all but univeraal, which moat people concesi 
neealike. There are also nfty volumes of fkom thomselves, and nearly all men from 
Pepjrs’B manuscripts in the Eawlinscn col- others. Boswell not only felt but avowed 
lection in the Bodleian, and some other of similar weaknesses. P^s avowed them 
his papers belong to Mr. .1. Eliot Hodgkin, though only to himself. He was not a hypo! 
formerly of Ohiidwalt, liiohmoiid. A por- crite m cipher, though no doubt as reserved 
trait of Pepys by .John ITayls [q. v.], ropre- as his neighbours in longhand The ‘nn- 
senting him with his song ‘ Beauty Retire,’ conscious humour ’ which Lowell attributes 
is in the National Portrait QaUery. One by to him lies in the coolness of Us confession 
Lely is m the Pepysian Library at Magda- with which his readers sympathise, though 
lene, and another by Ehellcr in the oollega they would not make similav confessions 
hall ; another by Eiieller is at the Royal themselvos. It aeoms to ho highly impro- 
Society, and a third by KneUer was ax- bablo that ho over thought of publicity for 
hihited at the Portuiit Exhibition of 1866, his diaries, though he may have kept them 
^ Mr. Andrew Pepys Oockeroll. Mrs. as materials for an autobiography which 
Pmdaiick Pepys Oockeroll has a small par- was never exeoutod. 
trait also attributed to Kueller, hut more Pepys’s only acknowledged puhkcation 
probably is the same as that by Savill, men- was : ‘Memoirs relating to the State of the 
tioned in hie ‘ Diary ’ for 1061-2, A picture Royal Navy of England for ten years deter- 
hy Verrioat Christ’s Hospital of James TI mined Deoomhor 1688,’ 1090. ‘ThePortugd 
receiving the ninthematioal scholars includes History, or a Relation of the Troubles tSst 
a figure of Pepys. happened in the Court of Portugal m the 

A monument to Pepys in St, Ulavo’s years 1667 and 1068 ... by S. P., esq.,' 1677, 
Ohuroh, designed by Su* Alfred Blomfield, has also been attributed to him. 
was unveiled on 18 March 1881, when an Popys’s ‘ Diary ’ remained in the library at 

address was delivered by J. R. Lowdl, then Mogdnlone until 1826, when it was pub- 
ministar for tho United Stales. A ‘oon- lished in ‘Memoirs of Somuel Pepys, com- 
temporaiw account,’ quoted by Lord Bray- px-ising his Diary from 1669 to 1669, de- 
brooke, declares Pepys to have been tho ciphered by the Rev. J. Smith ... and a 
most useful minister who ever filled his Selection of his private Corrcspondeuce, 
position in England. It is, in fact, plain edited by Richard, Lord Braybrooke.’ The 
that Pepys was a very able and energetic ‘Diary’ fills six small volumes of dosely 
official and came at a critical period, when written shorthand. The Hon. and Bev. 
an approach to the modern system of organi- Georgo Nevill^ master of Magdalene Gol- 
sation was being introducod. Hie biogra^ors lego, examined it upon the appearance of 
have expressed some surprise that a man so Evelyn’s ‘Diary,’ andshowedittoLordGren- 
highly respected, and apparently upon such villo, who deciphered a few pages and gave 

f ood grounds, by his contemporaries should his results to .Tohn Smith, then an under- 
ave made the unique confessions of weak- graduate of Bt. John’s GollBge,who afterwards 
nesses now famous. The explanation is pro- took holy orders, became rector of Baldock, 
bahly very simple. Tho ‘ Diary ’ shows that Ilertfordshu’e, in 1832, and died in 1870. He 
Pepys was a very keen man of business, oars- was employed in deciphering the rest fiom 
ful m money matters, sufficiently honourable 1819 to 1822, working, it is said, from twelve 
in his own conduct, and objecting strongly to fourteen hours a day. Pepys had left in the 
to corruption in others; a shrewd observer librory a transcript in longhand ofhisshort- 
of boundloss curiosity, and, thougli anything hand account of Charles ll’s escape, which 
but romantic, capable of taking a very lively would have given the key. The system is 
interest in the art and literature of the day. that of Thomas Shelton, who published his 
He was musical at a time when sooioty had ‘Taohygraphy’ in 1641 (see paper 'on the 
not ceased to be musical, and he joined in Oipherof Pepys’s Diary, ’communicatedtothe 
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'1876') Pepys parts * unfit lor 

linhlication ’ in l?renoh, and aometimea in 
Greek, Spaniah.and afterwards m- 
tLlated 'dummy letters,’ as Hfr Mynors 
discovered. The second edition ap- 
Sifisaa ; a third, adding a fourth of 
CUole, in 1848 ; a fourth, with fteah 
notes in i editions, as that m 

BoWs Library (1867), are lepriiits of this. 
Seedition by Mynors Bright [q.v.J, of which 
• third had never been printed before, ap- 
jogred in 1876-9, in 6 vola. 8vo. Bright 
Sad about a fifth of the ‘Diary,’ but left a 
transcript of the whole to Magdalene College. 
The whole, except passages which cannot 
nossibly be printed, has been finally pub- 
lislied in 10 vola. 8vo (1893-9), edited by 
JIt. Henry B. Wlieatley, RK.A. 


[The main nuthoritiea for Popys’s life are the 
diwesand correspondence published as above, 
gee dao Life, Journals, and Corrospondence of 
Sunueircpya . ■ • inohuling a narrative of his 
Toyage to Tangier, deciphered from tho Short- 
hana MSS in the Bodleian Library, by the Eev. 
John Smith, A. M., 2 vols. 8vo, 1 840, and Samuel 
Pepjs and the World he Lived In, by Homy B. 
Theatloy, P.S.A. , aeo also Academy, Augustand 
September 1893 (lettore t o Chorlett from Ballard 
MSS in tho Bodleian) j Hamnillan’s Magazine, 
Koyembet 1803 (by 0. II. ]>irth, on his early 
eireer), Atlantic Monthly, 1891 (ou his wife’s 
hmily) , An Address on the Medical Hialiory of 
Hr and Mrs. S.imael Pepys, read boforo tho 
Ahornethian Society by D’Arey Power, P.B,O.S., 
189S (reprinted from the Lancet) ; Historical 
Eeriow, April 1892, by J. R. Tanner on ‘ Pepys 
aid the Popish Plot ' ; for an account of tho pro- 
eeedinge about Atkins, sec also State Trials, vi. 
U82, &G,, aiidvii. 281, &c.] L. S. 


PEPYS, WILLIAM HASLEDINB 
6776-1866), man of scienca, born in Lon- 
don on 2S March 1776, was tho son of "W. II. 
Pepys, a cutler and maker of autgical in- 
struments in the Poultry, Loudon ; he was 
descended from Sir Kicliard Pejiys [q. v.J In 
March 1706 he helped In found (ho Aekesian 
Society (aoe of W. Alim, pp. 26, 46), 
uMch eventually led to tho foundation of 
the British Mincralngicol and Zoological So- 
cieties and the London Institution, of which 
he was one of the original inanagors, and 
honorary secretary from 1821 to 1824. His 
name appears os treasurer, and artorwords ns 
yice-president, of tho Zeological Society in 
the first volumes of their * Transoctione ’ (bo- 

n hi 1811). Hewns also an early mem- 
B Mineralogiool Society, lie appears 
to have succeeded to hie father's buiiiieas in 
the Poultry, and ( o have extended it 1 o jihilii- 
sophical-itistrument making. PIo w.'is a 


close friend of William Allen (1770-1843) 
[q. V.], with whom he did most of Ids best 
work, end also was intimate with Luke 
Howard (1772-1864) [q. v.] Like these men, 
Pepys was a quaker. In 1798 he worked with 
Dpsvignes on eoda- water apparatus (Tihoch, 
P/mI. Ma^. iv. 368), In 1808 he was elected 
F.R.S. He took an active part in the manage- 
ment of tho Royal Institution, of which ne 
was president in 1816. He died at his house 
in Earl’s Terrace, Eeneiugton, on 17 Aug. 
1866. 

Pepys had remarkable skill and ingenuity 
iu inventing apparatus, and many important 
devices are due to him. Hie mercury gaso- 
moier feuggeeted by a piece of apparatus of 
Watt’s) and hie water gasholder are still 
used in practically their original form. He 
was one of the first, if not the first, to nee 
mercury contacts for electrical apparatus 
(f6.xli. 16) and tubes coated with indiariibbor 
(iS. xi. 266) for conveying gases. In 1801 he 
connected the newly discovered voltaic pile 
with an electroscope and condenser of his 
own devising, and showed thus that 'the 
electric and galvanic fluid possessed identity ’ 
ifb. X. 36). The experiment had, however, 
been made previously by Volta {Philosophw(a 
Tvamaotions of the Moyal Somety, 1800, p. 
406). In 1807 he invented on ingenious 
eudiometer, which he calibrated by a method 
still used for the purpose (t'A 1807, p. 247; 
and BuNSUfr’s Qasmnetry, trauelated by Roe- 
coo, p. 29). 

Pepys was in general rather occupied with 
the invent inn than the use of apparatus. His 
chomical work does not show originality. 
Ills most important researches were carried 
out with Allen. The experiments on the 
combust ion of diamond, graphite, and char- 
coal, yielded a valuable oonfirmatioii of the 
rosiilts of Smitheon Tennant [n. v.], Guyton 
do Morvi‘au,_ and Mackenzie (Kopp, Qesoh. 
dev Chemie, iii. 292); and the vorjr careful 
and well-reasoned work ou respiration, exe- 
cuted with apparatus for the most part in- 
vented previously by Pepye, and allowing 
tho experimenters to repeat the investigation 
of Lavoisier and S6guin more accurately and 
wiUi some variations, is still quoted in the 
ti'xthooke. 'The chief result was to show that 
the volume of carhonio acid expired from 
tho lungs is almost exactly equal to the 
volume of oxygen abstracted from the in- 
spired air. 

S B published the following papers in 
'e 'Philosophical Magazine’: 1. 'On 
the Production of Gold, 'iii. 76, 1799. 2. ‘[On] 
a S[orourielQaaomeler,’v. 164, 1799, 3. ‘ [On] 
a Newly Invented Galvanometer,’ x. 38, 1803. 
4 ‘ An Improved Chomical Apparatus . , . 
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by which Absoi'pdou is completely prevented 
and Liquids may be strongly impregnated 
with the different Gases,’ xi. 3S3, 1801. 

6. 'Analysis of the Satin Spar,' xii. S06, 1803. 

6. ‘[OnJ a new Gas-holder,’ xiii. 163, 1803. 

7. ‘ On Gems,’ xvii. 193, 180S. 8. ' Analysis 
of Human Teeth,’ iS. p. 318. 9. ' Analysis of 
Shetland Iron,’ xix. 86, 89, 1804. 10. ‘A 
new Apparatus for the Decomposition of 
Alkalies,^ xxxi. 341, 1808, 11 ‘ [On]_ the 
Decomposition of Sulphate of Iron by Animal 
Matter,’ xxxviii. 397, 1808. 13. ‘ASlercuriol 
Voltaic Oonduotor,’ xli. 16, 1818. In the 
‘Philosophical Transactions of the Eoyal 
Society ’ : 13. ‘A new Eudiometer,’ p. 347, 
1807, 14. ‘ The Respiration of Leaves,’ p. 
329, 1843. 16. ‘An Apparatus for Per- 
forming Electro-Magnetic Experiments,’ p. 
187,1828. In the ‘Journal of Science and the 
Arts : ’ 16. ‘A new Oonstruction of the Voltaic 
Apparatus,’ vol. i, pt. ii. p.l98, 1816. 17. ‘An 
Improved Apparatus for the Manufacture of 
Soda-water,’ IV. 368, 1818. 18. ‘A New 
Form of the Voltaic Apparatus,’ xv. 143, 
1828 (refers to the apparatus described in 
No. 16). In Ilortioultural Sociciw’s ‘Jour- 
nal’: 19. ‘Ex^riments on the Growth of 
Plants in Pure Earths, and also with Stimu- 
lants and Manures, in 1843-4,’ iv. 67, 1849. 

In collaboration with Alien he published 
the following papers in the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions of the lioyal Society ’ : 1. ‘ On 
the quantity of Oarbon in Carbonic Acid, 
and on the Natime of the Diamond,’ 1807, p. 
267, 2. ‘ On . . . Respiration,’ 1808, p. 349. 

8. id,, 1809, p. 404. 4. ‘ On the Respiration 
of Bu'ds.’ 

[Besides the sources quoted above, Knight's 
English Oydopsedia; Gent. Mag. 1868, i. 621 ; 
J. C. Poggendorff’s Biogr. Lit. Handworterbueh 
znr Gesch. der exactsn Wissonschnflan ; Life of 
William Allen, 8 vols. 1846-7, passim ; Trans- 
actions of the Qeologieal Society, vol, i. 1811,&c,; 
Royal Society’s Catalogue of Scieiitiflo Papers, 
vol. ir. ; Hermann’s Physiology Trans., Gamgee, 
p, 168, Lindois and Stirling's Physiology, Ist 
edit. p. 269; account of the Ornithorhyuchus 
narodoxus (belonging to W, II. P.), Tilloch's 
Phil. Mag. xiii, 179, 266; and Pepys's own 
papers and his collection of manu<>ccipt papere 
relating to the Royal Institution in the Brit. 
Mins, liibrniy.] P. .T. H. 

PERBURN, JOHN (Jl 1816-1348), ad- 
miral, son of Robert Perburn, was a native 
of Yarmouth in Norfolk, and for many years 
collector of the customs at that porL Be- 
tween 1813 and 1889 he was fourteen times 
bailin' of Yarmouth. He sooms to have taken, 
an active part in the private war which 
Yarmouth waged against the Cinque ports 
in the end of the thu'teenth and hoginiuiig 


of the fourteenth centuries, and to havTJI 
ceived the lung’s pardon in 1318 In 11^ 
m7he was appointed admiral of the 
fleet north of the Thames, an appohS 
repeated in 1321, in which yea?K^ 
of L^mn ^ petit ioned gainst his aeizuie nf 
some flshmg-smaoks. Li the same year mi 
again in 1334 he was elected to parliament 
as one of the hurgo&ses of Yarmouth In 
1826 he was ordered to attend the Ws 
council to ^ive information respecting vessels 
to he provided by Yarmouth. In 1827 he 
sided with Edward III, and on 2 April 
received pardon for his acquiescence in Mw 
timer’s rule ; in the same month he received 
a grant of the king’s ship La Ci'lstofore, and 
was confirmed in his post as admiral then and 
in 1883. In 1336 one of his ships was pliui- 
doved by the people of Gascony, and at his 
instigation Edward III demanded lestitn- 
tion. In Mnroh 1340 he was one of those 
summoned to ’Westminster to advise the 
king on mercantile affairs. He piohably 
fought at Sliiya in the same year. Hsislast 
mentioned in 1343 as one of the burgesses 
for Yarmouth summoned to parliament, 


[Rymor’s Poedera, orig. cd. Iv. 647, Bccorded. 
n. ii. 1114; Oal. Patent Rolls, 1327-SO, pis- 
sim; Rolls of Pari, i. 306 b, 4U6 a, 414 a; Pal- 
mer’s Hist, of Groat Yarmouth, i. 297-9, 326, 
11. 6, 190, 247, 263, 294-6; Kicclaa’s Hist 
of the Royal Navy, i. 418, 439-40, ii 2, 6, 
624.1 J. K. L 


PERCEVAL, ALEXANDER (1787- 
1868), sergeant-at-arms of the House of 
Lords, second son of the Rev. Philip Perceval 
of Temple House, Bollymote, co. Slue, by 
Aune, daughter of Alexander Carrol of Dub- 
lin, was born at Tomple House on lOEeb. 1787, 
and was educated at Trinity College, Lub- 
lin. He was very well read, of courteoaa 
manner, and fuR of Irish humour and anec- 
dote. In early life ho resided on his ample 
Irish estates, served the ofiice of a justice 
of the peace, and held a commission in the 
Sligo militia, a regiment which in due time 
he rose to command. As a conservative he 
sat for the county of Sligo from 17 May 
1831 to September 1841. He brought before 
the House of Commons the fact that Lord 
Plunkot, the lord chancellor of Ireland, had 
been charging the county magistrates 
throughout Irmond certain illegal fees, and 
so boldly and energetically denounced tins 
abuse that the lord chancellor had to wfund 
every Bhilling he had received. On the ac- 
cession to oraoe of Sir Robert Peel m D^ 
cember 1834 he became treasurer or the 
ordnance, a place which he held tm 
April 1836, when Lord Melbourne came mto 
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He also served ae a lord of the 
from 6 to f ® Sspt- 

tr^orw’ of the Orange Association of 
Twland: hut, finding that the government 
^8 anxious for the salts of peace that it 
j^uia not he continued, he acquiesced in 
the decision, and aided in dissolving the 
' Delation. In 1841 he succeeded Admiral 
Sir George Seymour as sergeaut-ot-arma of 
ihp House of Lords, an appointment which 
he held till his death. On 1 3 June 1834 he 
;ra8 created a D.O.L. of the univerai^ of 
Osfbrd. He died nt 28 Ohestar Streot, Lou- 
don on 9 married, on 

11 Feb. 1808, Jane Anne, eldest daughter of 
Ppinnel Henrv Peislay L’Estrange of Moys- 
town, Eng’s County. She died on 20 Jan. 
1847, leawng issue (I) Philip Perceval, 
fonnerly a lieutenant in the royal horse- 
guards; (2) Henry Perooval; (3) Alexander 
Pefoevol; (4) Ohorlea Oeorga Guy Paroaval, 
and ail daughters. 


[Foitraits of Eminent Ooneervativos, 2nd set. 
1848, portrait xi ; Foster’s Peorage, 1883, under 
anoot, p. 2S7 , Burke’s Lamlecl Gontry, 1888, 
li. 1448; Gent. Mag. 1869, pt.i. p. 869; Times, 
13 Dec 1868, p. 6.] G. 0. B. 


PBBOBVAL, ARTHUR PHILIP 
(1790-1838), divino, horn on 22 Nov. 1799, 
was the fifth and youngest son of Charles 
George Perceval, eecond baron Arden, by 
hia wife Ma^aret Elisabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sm 'Tliomas Spencer Wilson, hart. 
He matriculated from Oriel Oollogo, Ox- 
ford, on 19 March 1817, graduating U, A, in 
18i0, and B.O.L. in 1824; from 1821 to 
1825 hewns fellow of All Souls’. On 18 June 
1824 he was appoiutod rector of East Hors- 
ley, Surrey. In 1826 he hoeame chaplain to 
George iV, and continued royal ohaplaiu to 
■William IV and Queen Victoria until his 
death. He warmly approved of the trac- 
tmian movement at Oxford, and in 1841 
published a ‘ Vindication of tho Authors of 
the Tracts for the Times,’ principally de- 
fending Newman against the attaclis made 
on hie ‘Tract 90.’ On 24 July 1888, when 
preaching as royal chaplain at the chapel 
royal, St. James’s, he took occasion to advo- 
cate high-ohuroh prinoiplos before tho queen; 
the bishop of London (0. J, Blomflold), who 
\nis aware of Perceval’s intention, is said 
to have preached for several Sundays in 
order to keep Perceval out of the pulpit, but 
the bishop broke his collarbone, and Force- 
val_ found his opportunity (Gremlla Me- 
moiri, ed. Reeve, 1. 110). Perooval died on 
11 June 1863, haying married, on 1 6 Dec. 
1826, Charlotte Anno, eldest daughter of tho 
Rev. and Hon. Augustus Ooorgo Logge, 


■fifth son of "William, second earl of Dart- 
mouth ; she died on 21 June 1856, having 
had, with other issue, three sons and four 
daughters. 

Perceval was a voluminous author, and 
the list of his works occupies three pages in 
the British Museum Catalogue, but most 
of them ore letters, single sermons, and 
pamphlets. The more important are: 
1. ‘ The Roman Schism illustrated ftom the 
Records of the Catholic Ohurch/ 1886, 8vo. 
Lowndes (Bibl. Man, p. 1102) desoribes it 
as ‘of great utility and value.’ 2, ‘Origin 
of Ohurcli Bates,’ 1837, 8vo (of. Edinburgh 
Eavieuf, Ixvi. 296), 8. ‘Sermons preached 
chiefly at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s,’ 
1839, 8vo. 4. ‘An Apology for the Doctrine 
of Apostolical Succession,^ 1830, 16mo ; 2nd 
edit. 1841, 6. ‘A Collection of Papers con- 
nected with the Theologicol Movement of 
1833,’ 1812 ; 2nd edit. 1848. 6. ‘ Results of 
an Ecclesiastical Tour in KoUaud and 
Northern Germany,’ 1846, 12mo. 7. ‘ Plain 
Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians,’ 1840, 12mo. 8. ‘ Originea Hlhermoae,’ 
Dubliu, 1849 ; in this he endeavom's to prove 
that Ireland is the Patinos of Revelation, 
end that the Virgin Mary was buried on 
Tara ITiU. 

[AutboritiBS quoted; works in Brit Mns, 
Liur. : McClintoek and Strong's Oyolnp. ; Dar- 
ling^b Cycl. Bibl, ; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. 
ii. 1667-8; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1714-1886, 
Index Ecplosiaeticub, and Peerage s. v. Egmont ; 
Liddon's Life of Pnsey, i. 247, 264, ii. 178; 
Greviile Memoirs, i. 116; Sheppard's St, 
James's Palace; Guardian, 1868, p. 414.1 

A. F. P. 

PERCEVAL, JOHN, first Eabi, oj? Ea- 
sroNT (1088-1748), born nt Burton in the 
county of Cork on 12 July 1683, was the 
seoond sou of Sir John Perceval, hart,, by 
his wife Oatherine, fourth daughter of Sir 
Edward Bering, hart., of Surrenden-Derlng, 
Kent. Sir Phuip Perooval [q- v.] was his 
great-OTandfather, While a child ha lost 
both his parents. His father died of gaol- 
fever, caught while serving as foreman of the 
grand jury at the Cork assises on 29 April 
1686; while his mother, who, in August 
1690, married a second husband, one Colonel 
Butle:^ died on 2 Feb. 1692. He succeeded 
his elder brother Edward as fifth baronet 
on 0 Nov. 1891, and in 1608 was sent by 
his guardian, Sir Robert Southwell, to West-^ 
minster School. He matriculated at Mag-'* 
dolen OoUege, Oxford, on 18 Nov. 1609, but 
loft the -university in June 1701 without 
taking any degree, and in 1702 was elected 
a fallow ca the Royal Society, At the gene- 
ral election in the following year he was 
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returned to the Irish House of Oommons 
for the eounly of Oorh, and in October 1704 
was sworn a member of the privy council 
in Ireland. Between July 1706 and Octo- 
ber 1707 he made the usual grand tour of 
Burope, and at tho general election in 
1713 was again elected one of the mem- 
bers for the county of Cork. On the acces- 
sion of George I he was sworn a nu'mber 
of the new privy council in Ireland, and 
on 21 April 1716 was created Buron Per- 
ceval of Burton in the county of Oorh, with 
a special remainder to the heirs mole of his 
father. He took his scat in tho Irish House 
of Lords on 12 Nov. 1716 (Journals of tho 
Irish House of Lords, ii. 464). In 1710, 
with other Irish peers, he vainly petitioned 
the king to refuse his consent to the bill 
which not only asserted tho subjection of 
the Irish parliament, hut also denied all 
power of appellate jurisdiction to the Irish 
House of Lords (0 Geo. I, cap. 6). Though 
he had attached himself to the court of tho 
Prince of Wales, he was created Viscount 
Perceval of Hanturk in the county of Cork 
on 26 Peb. 1723, and at the same time an 
annual fee of twenty marks payable out of 
the Irish exchequer was granted to him in 
support of that honour. Untheaccessiou of 
George II Perceval was for the third time 
sworn a member of the privy council in 
Ireland. At the general oleotiou in Angust 
1727 he was returned to the British House of 
Oommons for the borough of Harwich, which 
ho represented until the dissolution in April 
1734, and in June 1728 he was appointed 
recorder of Harwich, a post which he resigned 
in April 1734, Perceval served on the select 
committee appointed by the House of Oom- 
mons on 26 1 720 to inmiire into the state 

of the gaols (Journals of the House of Gam- 
mom, xxi. 287-8 ; see Parl.Hist. viii. 700-63, 
803-26), He assisted James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe(|q. v.]in hisprqjeot of foundinga settle- 
ment in America for the purpose of providing 
on asylum for insolvent debtors and for per- 
sons nccing icom. religious ncrsocution, and 
was appointed the first president of the trus- 
tees incorporated by royal char ter dated 0 June 
1732 for establishing the colony of Georgia, 
On 2 Nov. 1733 he presented a memorioT to 
tho king from the Irish peers protesting 
against thoir exclusion from the ceremonies 
connected withlhethenapproachingmarriage 
of the Princess Eoyal with Williom, prince 
of Orange, and on the 6th of the some mon& 
was created Earl of Egmont in tho peerage 
of Ireland, Though Egmont claimed to bo 
descended from the same stock ns the famous 
Egmonts of Flanders, the title of this earl- 
dom was undoubtedly tolceii from a town- 


land of that name in the parish oTchi™* 
town m the county of Cork, wheie 
House, the Irish residence ofthePeremh 
was also situated. Egmont died m T aLT ‘ 

on 1 May .1748, oged^, and was it 

Erwarton in Suffolk. 

He man-ied, on 20 June 1710 
elder daughter of Sir Philip pXte 

ley, bsrt., of Erwarton sibJthoS 

had three sons— viz, : John fq, v.J, who mo 
oeeded him as the second Earl of Evmnnf . 
Philip Olarke, born on 21 June 1714^whi 
died an infant; and George, hoi no 
28 Jan. 1722, who died in Ji^ 1726-4iid 
four daughters, viz. : Catherine, who was 
married, on 14 April 1738, to Thomas 
Hanmer of Fenns, Fhntshire, and died on 
16 Feb. 1748 ; Anne, born on 12 May 1713 
and Mary, born on 28 Deo. 1716, both of 
whom died infants; and Helena, who 
was married, on 10 Nov. 1741, to Sir John 
Rawdon, hart, (afterwards fii'st Bari of 
Moira), and died on 12 June 1740. lady 
E™ont died on 22 Aug. 1749, Engravinm 
of Egmont and his wife hy Pahsr, ^r 
Hysiiig and Gouge respectively, will be 
found in vol. ii, of the ‘ Genealogical ttstory 
of tho House of Yvery,’ opposite pp. 403 
ond 444. A whole-length portrait of Eg- 
mont by Kneller has been engraved by 
Smith, 

Egmont woB much ridiculed for bis pom- 
posity ; but he posBUsaed ability and public 
spirit (see Lonan, Peciaye 0 / Ireland, 1789, 
ii. 206 ».) He Ibrioe refused the offer 01 
on English peerage (Oenealogioal Sist, if 
the House (f Ywry, ii, 413J. He actively 
superintended the colonisation of Georgia, 
withholding neither money, time, nor in- 
fiuouce in hie ceaseless efforts to advance 
what he conceived to he the beet interests 
of the province,’ and keeping with his own 
band ‘ A Journal of the Transactions of tbs 
Trustees,’ &o,, tho second and third volumes 
of which have heou printed; Wormsloe, 
1886, 4to (see Preface to tho above, p, viii). 
He also took a lieen interest in ontiquaiisu 
and genealogical studies, and was esteemed 
a very high authority on matters of pre- 
cedence. He collected the materials for tbs 
‘ Genealogical History of the House of Yvety 
in its different branches of Yvery, Lnvei, 
Perceval, and Goumny,’London,17^,2 vols, 
8vo, which was compiled under bis super- 
intendence by J ames Anderson (1680 P-1789) 
[q. V.] and William ’Whielon, Though Bos- 
well praises Egmont for his ‘accuracy and 
generous zoal,°Tery little of what is stated 
in thnt work ‘ is to be depended upon from 
the commencement down to the fourtemtb 
century ’ (BnujUMODf]), N<Me LritishFamilies, 
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1 At6 vol. ii-) Egmont appears to have ■written 
letterb and essays upon moral suli- 
Ss m the ' Weekly Miscellany,’ and to 
r^jaftin manuscript several volumes of 
oolleotions, which, were lent by 
tofftandson, Lord Arden, to Dr. Andrew 
Kjppis who made use of them in the second 
eaition of the ‘ Biographia Britanniea ’ 
(Biagr. Bnt. 1789, vol. iv. p. viii). These 
^umes, together -withmuchofEgmont’seor- 
respondenceand several of his diaries, are in 
the possession of the present Eiu-1 of Egmont 
(flisf. Md'iS. Comm. 7th Bep. p. 13, .^p. 
ip. 2S2-49)' He was the author of: 1. ‘The 
^ntrorersy in relation to the Test and Oor- 
poiation Acts clearly disputed in a Dialogue 
tetween a Dissenter and a Member of the 
Bstsbhsh’d Church,’ &o., London, 1733, 8vo; 
jnon. 2. ‘An impartial Enquiry into the State 
and Utility or the Provmce of Georgia,’ 
London, 1741, 8voi anon. This is also 
attributed to Benjamin Martyn, the secretary 
of the trustees for establishing the colony of 
Oeorgis. 8, ‘Bemarks upon a scandalous 
piece entitled “A brief Account of the 
Causes that have retarded the ProOTess of 
the Colony of Georgia in America, ’’ Lon- 
don, 1748, 8vo ; anon. The authorehm of 
‘The Great Importance of a Beligioue ufe,’ 
written hy William Melinoth theelder[q.v.j, 
wee erroneouely aecribcd to Egmont by 
Horace Walpole. 

[Beaides the authorities quol od in the text, 
the following hooks amoug otheie have beeu 
consulted; Walpole’s Royal and hiohlorinthocs, 
1800,7.294-300; Boswoll'a Johnson, oil. lliU, 
IT. 198, r. 440 ii . ; JB^dges’s Oonsura Litoiaria, 
181fi, 7. 73 «. ; G. E. O.’s Oomploto Proriige, 
1800, iii. 244-S ; Foster’s Feorngo, 1883, p. 288 ; 
Foetei's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, iii. 1140 ; 
OfflcisI Roturn of Lists of Hembors of Farli.i- 
ment, pt. ii. pp. 68, 646, 840 ; Nolos and 
Qneriee, 1st sor, x, 129, 331, 2nd ser. Tiii. 
808, 637, 8th ser. v. 147, 187, 264, 482, 433 ; 
Vatt's Eibl. Brit. 1824 ; Halkett and Luing's 
Diet, of Anon, and Pseudon. Litoraturo, 1882-8 ; 
Brit. Uns. Oat.] G. F. E. B. 

PBROEVAL, JOIIN,BeoondEAKL oifEa- 
jtoKi (1711-1770), bom in Westminster on 
24 Feb. 1711, was the eldest son of John 
PHceval, firrt earl of Egmout [q. v.j, by his 
wife Datiisrine, older daughlor of Sir Philip 
Psrkar h Morley, hart., of ErwartoUj Suffolk. 
He was privately educated, nud in 1731, 
while under ago, was returned to the Irish 
House of Commons for Dingle Iconoh in 
Kerry, -which he continued to represent until 
his accession to the peoi’nge in 1748. When 
quite young Poroevnl ‘ dabbled in writing 
Craftbmeu and pai’ty papers' (WaTiPOTi-d, 
Lotten, 1867, ii, 144), After more thou 


one attempt to obtain a seat in the British 
House of Commons, he was elected for the 
city of Westminster in December 1741. He 
spoke for the first time in the house on 
31 Jan. 1743, when he supported Piriteney’a 
motion for a select committee of inqui^ 
into the conduct of the war {Pari. Siat. xii. 
370-8). In the following March he again 
insisted upon a strict and searching inquiry 
into the conduct of Walpole’s adminietro- 
tion (t6. xii. 470-2, 611-13), and in Decem- 
ber he both spoke and voted in favour of 
the payment of the Bianoverian troops (16. 
xii. 1043-61, 1063). In 1743 he published 
a masterly pamphlet in defence of Bath’s 
political^ostasy, entitled ‘ Faction detected 
by the Evidence of Facts’ (Dublin, 1743, 
8vo, anon.), which passed through a num- 
ber of editions, and has been pronounced by 
Ooxe as ‘one of the best political pamphlets 
ever wrillon ’ {lafe of Sir Mobert Walpole, 
1798, i. 703 ».) In January 1744 he sup- 
ported the rigorous prosecution of the war 
{Pari. Uiat. xiii. 427-62). His unpopularity 
was so great at Westminster, owing to Ins 
desertion of the ‘ independents,’ to whom he 
had owed his election, that Perceval had to 
seek another aoat at the general election in 
the summer of 1747. Though defeated at 
the poU at Weobley, he gained the seat on 

E etition in December 1747 through the in- 
uence of Henry Pelham. No sooner hod he 
Bocured his seat in the house than he openly 
attached himselfto the Prince of Woles, who 
appointed him a lord of the bed-chamber in 
March 1748. On 1 Moy following he suc- 
ceeded his father as second Earl of Egmout 
in the peerage of Ireland. In the session of 
1748-9 Egmont become the most prominent 
leader of the opposition in the House of 
Commons, where he ‘ made as great a figure 
os was ever made in so short a time ’ (Wai> 
sonu, Lettere, ii. 146). His ^position to 
the mutiny bill gave rise to Sir Charles Ilon- 
bury Williams’s epigram : 

Why has Lord Egmont 'gainst this bill 
So much declaratory skill 
Bo tediously exerted? 

The reason’s plain : hut t’other day 
He mutiuied himself for pay, 

And he has twice deserted. 

In May 1749 he effected a coalition between 
the Jacobites and the prinee's party (ib. ii. 
163-4). He made a violent attack upon the 
ministry during the debate on the address 
on 16 Nov. 1749 {Pari. BM. xiv. 678-86), 
and took a very active part in the opposition 
to Lord Trentham’a re-election for West- 
minster in the following year. lie opposed 
ihe address at the openmg of the session on 
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17 Jan. 1761 on account of the approbation 
given to the subsidy treaties, but his amend- 
ment wos defeated by 203 votes to 74 (Jb. 
xiv. 792-8, 827) j and on 22 Feb. following 
he strongly protested against the grant of a 
subsidy to the elector of Bavaria (ib. xiv. 
964-03), On the morning after the_ death 
of Frederick, prince of Wales, tho principal 
members of the opposition met at IDgmont’s 
house, but the meeting broke up without 
forming any plans for the future (WAMOhE, 
Memoirs oj tJie Iteiffn qf Oeorga II, 1847, i. 
80-1), Egmont made ‘ a very artful speech’ 
in favour of Sir John Cotton’s amendment 
for the reduction of the army in November 
1762 (fi. i. 218-16; Pari. Hist. xiv. 1111- 
1118). In January 1763 he proposed an 
amendment to the address, and again urged 
the necessity of reducing the army (ib, xiv. 
1276, 1281-6). On 7 Kb. 1764 he opposed 
the bill for extending tho mutiny act to the 
East Indies ‘ in a very long and fine speech ' 
(ib. XV. 260-60; Wamolu, Letters, ii. 808). 
At the general elect ion in April 1764 he was 
returned for Bridgwater, where he defeated 
George Bubb Bodmgton [q. v.] ; and at the 
opening of the new parliament in November 
1764 ho took part in the debate on the ad- 
dress, but did not ‘ think it absolutely noccs- 
aory to offer any amendment ’ (ib, xv. 806-70). 
lie is said to have boon offered the treasurer- 
ship of the household, but was so overpowered 
by the violence of Ohorles Townshend’s aV 
tack during the debate on the mutiny bill in 
December 1764 that ho ‘ excused himself from 
accepting the promised employment' (Wal- 
ponn, Metnoira of the Brngn if Qeorge II, i. 
420-2). He was sworn a member of tho 
priry council on 9 ,Tan, 1766. In October 
1766he refused the Duke of Newcastle’s offer 
of the leadership of the House of Commons 
with the seals of secretary of stale, as the 
object of his ambition was an English peor- 
age. Towards the close of 1700 Egmont hod 
on interview with Bate and ‘ beg^ eoruestly 
to go into the House of Lords ’ (Dodington, 
Diarg, 1784, p. 421). At the general elec- 
tion in March 1761 he was returned both 
for Ilchester and Bri(tewater, and elected to 
sit for Bridgwater. On 7 May 1762 he was 
created Baron Lovel and Holland of En- 
more in tho county of Somerset, and took his 
seat in the House of Lords for the first time 
on the 10th of the some month (Journals f 
the House f Lords, xxx, 262). He moved 
the address in the lords nl, the opening of 
the session on 26 Nov. 1762 (Pari. Hist, 
XV. 1236-8), and two days afterwards was 
appointed joint paymaster-general with the 
Hon.Bobert Hampden, He resigned this post 
on his appointment as first lord of the ad- 


miralty on 10 Sept. 1763. In Decenfe^ 
lowing he present! d a memorial to tho t 
for the grant of the island of St John 
ho proposed to revive the system of “ - 


tenures. Though Egmont seems to U 
persuaded the council to suffer him to m i 
the experiment, the folly of the undertrC 
was subsequently exposed by Oonwar 
Egmont was obliged to relinqnlaf’ “S 
cherished scheme. Egmont is soul to haT 
been one of the agents in the secret nes^? 
tions for the destruction of the Eoekiiiw 
ministry, which were set on foot W 
mediately after the close of the sessionTn 
June 1706. But he disapproved of it 
ham’s foreign policy, and, finding that ‘one 
man was to have more weight than six ’ ib. 
signed his post at the admiralty in Aurnst 
1706, shortly after Eockingham’s downfall 
(Waijole, Memoirs f the of 
George III, 1816, ii. 860). In the fol&wina 
summer he refused ollice on the ground that 
he could not take any part in an 
stration of which Chatham was a member 
In November 1768 Egmont 'made a warm 
and able speech against riots, audon the licen- 
tiousness of the people,’ and declared that 
‘the Lords alone could save the couatiy' 
their dictatorial power could and had autho^ 
rity to do it’ (t6. iii. 278-9), He disdst 
Pall Mnll on 4 Doc. 1770, aged 69, and was 
buried at Charlton, Kent, on the 11th of the 
same month. Egmont was a talented and 
ambitions man with great powers of applica- 
tion and a largo stock of learning. He was a 
successful pamphleteer, a fluent and plausible 
debater, and ‘ n very able though not an 
ngroeable orator’ (WaiiPolb, Soyal and 
Noble Authors, 1 806, v. 328). According to 
Walpole, he was never known to laugh, 
though ‘ he was indeed seen to smile, and 
that was at chess ’ (Memoirs f the Beign of 
George II, i. 36). Like his father, whom he 
assisted in collecting the materials for the 
‘ Gonoalogical History of the House of Yvery’ 
(London, 1742, 8vo), he was an enthusiastic 
genealogist, and on points of precedence his 
authority was unimpeachable (Habsi, Me- 
moirs of the Harl of Charlemmt, 1810, p. 
63). when scarce a man it is said that he 
had a scheme for assembling the Jews and 
making himself their king (Wapfoix, Me- 
moire of the Peign f Qeorge II, i. 36_JI.) 
He woe a strenuous advocate for the levivel 
of feudal tenures, and so great was his ofibc- 
tion for bygone times that, wh^ building a 
residence at Enmore, near Bridgwater, he s 
* mounted it round and prepared it to defend 
itself with crossbows and arrows, against 
the time in which tho fabric and use of 
gunpowder sluill be forgotten’ (WAtroiu, 
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the Meign (f George III, i. 388). 
at the head ot the admiralty he is 
■j to have 'wasted between four and five 
Viimaied thousand pounds on pompous addi- 
ri^to the dockyards’ (id. It. 30J=). He 
^ however, a great favourite with the 
ahipwiights, whose claims he appears to have 
javocated, and his birthday was usually oele- 

^he settlement formed on the 
flTest Falkland by Commodore Byron’s ex- 
nedition in 1766 received the name of Port 
Eemont in his honour. 

He married first, on 15 Feb. 1737, Lady 
Catherine Cecil, second daughter of Jamas, 
jfth earl of Salisbury, by whom he had five 
eons— viz.: John James, who succeeded as 
die third earl ; Cecil Parker, born on 19 Oct. 
1739, who ^ed at Eton on 4 March 1763 ; 
Philip Tufton, born on 10 March 1743, a 
captain in tho royal navy j Edward, born on 
19 April 1744, a captain in the royal dra- 
goon guards, who married, on 97 July 1776, 
Sarah, daughter of John Howarth, and died 
in 1824 i and Ih-ederiok Augustus, horn on 
11 Fab. 1749, who died on 31 Jan. 1767 — 
end two daughters, viz. : Ootherine, who was 
married, on 13 Sept. 1760, to Thomas Wynn 
(afterwards first Baron Newborough), and 
died in June 1783 j and Margaret, who died 
an infant on 33 Jan. 1760. His first wife 
died on 16 Aug. 1763, aged 83 ; and Egmont 
man'ied, secondly, on 36 Jan. 1766, Catherine, 
third daughter of the lion. Charles Compton, 
who was created Barouess Ardon of Lohort 
Castlein the county of Cork on 93 May 1770, 
with remainder to her heirs male. By his 
second wife Egmont had throe sous — viz. : 
Charles George, horn on 1 Oot. 1766, who 
snccesded his mother as Baron Arden in the 
peerage of Ireland, and was Croat ed a peer 
of the United Kingdom, with the title of 
Baron Arden of Arden in the county of 
Warwick ; Spencer [q. v.l, who became prime 
minister; and Henry, wlio died on 27 July 
1772, aged 7 — and six daughlor^ viz. : Mnry, 
who was married, on 2 April 178L to An- 
drew Berkeley Drummond of Oadlauds, 
Hampshire, grandson of William, fourth 
viscoant Strathallan, and died on 18 Sept. 
1839; Anne, who died on 1 Aug. 1772, aged 
12; Charlotte, who died an infant on 19 Peh. 
1761 ; Elizabeth, who died, unmarried, on 
4 April 1846, aged 83 ; Frances, who wos 
raamed, on 6 Juno 1803, to John, first baron 
Redesdale, and died on 23 Aug. 1817 ; and 
M^ai‘6t,who was married, onl Deo. ISOS, 
to Thomas Walpole, sometimo ambassador 
at Mmdch, a nephow of Horatio, first earl 
of Orford (created 1800), and died on 12 Dec. 
1864. Lady Egmont survived her husband, 
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aud died at Langley, Buckinghamshire, on 
11 June 1784, aged 6^ 

Engravings of Egmont and his first wife 
by Faber after Zinck will be found in the 
second volume of the ‘ General History of 
the House of Yvery' (opp. up. 466, 467). 
There are also engravings of ^mont by 
McAxdell after Hudson, and by Kber after 
Hayman._ A portrait of Egmont with his 
second wife, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was 
lent by the seventh earl to tho winter ex- 
hibition at tbe Royal Academy in 1876 
(Catalogue, No. 90). 

The authorship of ' Considerations on the 
Present Dangsi’ous Crisis’ (London, 1763, 
8vo), written by Owen Rufihead, has been 
erroneously attributed to Egmont (Niohom, 
Zit, Aneea. viii. 236), to whom ' Things as 
they are ’ (pi. i. London, 1768, 8vo, pt. ii. 
London, 1761, 8vo) hos also been ascribed. 
According to Walpole, it was generally sim- 
posed that Egmont was the author of the 
‘ Constitutional Queries earnestly recom- 
mended to the Sorious Consideration of every 
true Briton ’which were ordered to be burnt 
by the common hangman in J anuary 1761 (Me- 
moirs of the JJatyra of George 11,1,8, 427-9). 
Besides ‘Faction Detectod,’ Egmont also 
wrote: 1. ‘The Question oftheProoedeacy of 
tho Peers of Ireland in England fairly stated. 
In a Letter to an English Lord by a Noble- 
man of the other Kingdom,’ Dublin, 1739, 
8vo (anon.); another edit. 1761, London, 
8vo. According to the preface, this pamphlet 
was published ‘ without the Imowledge or 
oonouirenoe ’ of the author. Though gene- 
rally ascribed to his father, it appears to have 
been written by the second earJjf^Mf. M8S, 
Comm. 12th Bop. App. x. 16). 3. ‘An Ex- 
amination of the Frmciples and an Enquiry 

into the Conduct of the two B ra [the 

Duke of Newcastle and Ilemw Pelham] in 
regal'd to the Establishment of their Power 
and their Prosecution of the War ’till the 
Signing of the Preliminaries,’ &c., London, 
1749, Bvo (anon.) S. ' A Second Scries of 
Facta and Arg aments ; tending to Prove that 

the Abilities of tho two B ^rs are not more 

extraordinary than their Virtues,’ &o., Lon- 
don, 1749, 8vo (anon.) 4. ‘ An Occasional 
Letter from a Gentleman in the Country to 
his Friends in Town concerning the Treaty 
negotiated at Honau in the Year 1743,’ &c., 
London, 1740, 8vo. 6. ‘A Proposal for 
selling part of the Forest Land and Chases, 
and disposing of the Produce towards the 
discharge of that part of the National Debt 
due to the Bank of England, and for the 
Establishment of n National Bank,’ Loudon, 
1763, 4to. 6. ‘The Memorial of John, Earl 
of Egmont, to the King ’ [desiring ' Irom his 

S a 
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Majesty a graut of the whole island of St. 
John’s in the Qiilph of St, La-wTenco,’ &cj, 
[London, 1763], 8vo ; privately prhitod. Me 
collected materials for the third volume of 
the ‘ Qojiealogical Ilistory of the House of 
Yvery’ [see PhrouvaIi, John, first Eabh 
OP EoMOira], the manuscript of wliieh is 
among the muniments of the Earl of Eg~ 
mont (Sisi. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. 
p. 233). 

[Besides the authorities quoted in the text, tho 
following hooks among others havo been con* 
suited: Renville Papers, 1853-3, vols. n. iii. 
andivJ; Mahon’s Hist, ofEngland, 1868, vols. iy. 
andv. ; Drummond’s Hist, of Noblo British Fami- 
lies, 1846, vol. ii. art. ' Porcov.il ; ’ OoUinson'a 
Somerset, 1791, i. 94 ; Hasted's ICent, Blaidc- 
heath Hundred, 1886, pp. 17 »•, 131 n., 140, 
166-7tt,; liodge's Peerage of Ireland, 1780, u. 
266-7, vii. 86-7 i Q. E. O.’s Ooimileto Peerage, 
1890, iii. 2 16 ; Oliicial Beturn of Lists of Mem- 
bers of Piu'Iiament, pt. ii. pp. 86, 101, 116, 120, 
668 ; Hotoa and Queries, 8th ser. v. 147, 107, 
187, 364, 432, 433 ; Haydn's Book of Dignities, 
1890; Vlatt’s Bibl. Brit. 1824; HaUcott end 
Lain^s Diet, of Anon, and Pseud. Lit. 1882-8 ; 
Brit. Mus. Gat.] 0. F. B. B. 

PERCEVAL, Sib PHILIP (1006-1647), 
politician, was born in 1006. He was tho 
younger of the two sous of Biohard Perceval 
[q. V.] of Tioltenham, Somerset, by his second 
wife Alice, daughter of Jolm Shorman of 
Ottery St. Mary, Devoushiro. Philip’s 
elder Brother "Waltor and himself had heon 
appointed hy their father joint successors in 
his office of registrar of the Irish court of 
words. Walter died in 1634, so that Philip 
obtained the family estates in England and 
Ireland, and the sole enjoyment of tho Irish 
registrarship. 

Percovol now deflnilely settled in Ireland, 
and hy means of his interest at court gra- 
dually obtained a large number of additional 
offices. In 1626 lie was made keopor of the 
records in Birmingham Tower. In 1028 he 
was joined with Homy Andrews in the 
offices of clerk of the crown to the Irish 
courts of king's bench and common pleas, 
and keeper of the rolls of those tribunals; 
and in 1629 he was made joint collector of 
customs at Dublin with ^r Edward Hag- 
shawe. On 2 June 1636 he received the 
honour of Icuighthood from tho hands of 
Lord-deputy w entworth at Dublin. In 1 688 
he, with Sir James Wai’e [q. v.], oht ained tho 
monopoly of gp:antmg licenses for the sole of 
ale and brandy | in the same year be was 
sworn of the pivy council; and in March 
1041 ho was made oominissary-geuoral of 
victuals for the king’s army in Ireland. 

But Peroevnl's energy was chiefiy shown 


in the part he played in the i 
bery conneoted with Irish Wded 
Holding, in this oonneotion, the offices “f 
general feod^y of Iceland, esekesj “ 

Munster, and (1637) commissioner of survw 

into land titles in Tipperary and Cork S 
took a prominent share in the discoverlr of 
technical defects m Irish titles ; and ohtamrf 
enormous transfers of forfeited iimJe ^ 
self. The imjiorlance of these aeqaisW 
wMoh lay mainly in Oork, library, 4 

In 1680 he obtained the manors of Hair 
gardstowUiHerfaston, and BlaokrathinTia 
peraiy, and a quarter part of Kilmoyleioam 
CO. Cork, at the quit rent of 11 7*. ^ fo, 
all services, and special exemption fem aav 
taxes that might he laid thereon by pai 
liament or any other authority. In 1637^ 
obtained tho manor of Annagh, with nume- 
rous towns, castles, and lands adjoining it 
in Oork and Tipperary, the whole beine%T 
special license of the crown, erected into the 
manor of Burton, with liberty to impiuk 
sixteen hundred acres, and right to rajoy 
numerous exceptional privileges. By Iffil 
he is described as being possessed of the 
enormous amount of seventy-eight knights’ 
fees and a half, containing 62,603Iiish setes, 
making 99,900 English acres, m the finest 
parts of the country, above 4,0001 a year of 
the best rents, and a stock in woods, houses, 
&o., worth above 60,0001, with employments 
lor life of the value of obove 2,0001 a year, 
bsaides other employments of equal profit, 
which he held hy an uncertain tenure. This 
list docs not include his patrimonial estate 
of Burton in Somerset, 

Perceval was one of the few who pe> 
coived tho approach of the Disk rebellion of 
1 641, an event which his own extortion and 
chicanory hud done much to produce, On its 
outbreak in October, however, he remaiuedin 
Dublin, where, as clerk to the king's bench, 
ho took a prominent part in drawing up the 
notorious net of tlu-ee thousand indictments 
for high treason against the rebellious gentle- 
inen. Perceval at length saw that, omng to 
the vacillation of the government, his cron 
property in Munster would he left exposed to 
tho rebel onslatight. He therefore garrisoned 
and provisioned Ilia castles in this territory at 
hie own expense. In the summer of 1042 a 
detachment of the confederate army under 
Lord Muskarrv advanced intoPeroeval’e die- 


triots. All his castles were taken, though 
Annagh ond Liscarrol ofihred a stubborn rs- 
sistaiice, the former holding out for eleven 
(laye against on attacking force of 7,600 mw 
(20 Aug.-2 Sept. 1642). Perceval now ob- 
tained the command of a corps of firdocks 
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, the Duke of Ormonde. He armed them Perceval -was married, on 28 Oct. 1626, to 

t his own cost, hut does not seem to have Catharine, daughter of Arthur Usher. She 
taken any active part in the fighting, dui-ing died on 2 Jan. 1081, having home her hus- 
thecouisu of vrhieh his property in Munster hand five sons and four daughters. The 
was utterly ruined. eldest^ son, John Perceval, roMined most of 

Perceval was one of those who urged and the Irish estates, and was made a horonet on 
assented to the ‘cessation’ of hostilities 12 Ang. 1661; Sir John’s grandson was John 
aeread nn by the contending factions at Perceval, first earl of Egmont [q. v.] 

Cattle Martyn on 16 Sept. ^‘^3* In 16-14 [History of the House of Yvery j Lodge’s 
conferences were opened at Oxford, with a Peernge of Ireland ; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights ; 
liew to a definitive treaty, between repre- Oarto's Life and Letters of the Duke of Or- 
sentatives of the Irish confederates and cer- monde ; Wills's Irish Nation ■ its History and 
tam royal commissioners. Perceval was ap- Biography; Dr. Warner’s History of Ireland; 
nninted one of the latter, at the suggestion Oal. State Papers, Irish and Domestic; Gilbert’s 
his feiend Lord-deputy Ormonde. King Contemporary Hist, of Affairs in Ireland, and 
ot ms niB. r j ^ ^ Confederation; Prendergast's Re- 

port on the Carte Papers in Deputy-Keepm^'s 
Beeurd PuUioations, No.xxxii. App. i. 216, and 
Hist, MSS. Comm. Boport on Hgmont Papers.] 

G. P. iLr. 

„ ^ PERCEVAL, EIOHABD (1660-1620), 

bis"owii prospects, and the conferenc^cs came colonist and politician, horn in 1660, was 
to nothing. As a consequence, Perceval in- eldest son of George Perceval or Peroival 
cnrred the bitterest hostility of the royalist (1681-1601), a lar^e landed proprietor of 
faction. So strong was the feeling against oomerset, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
him that he uow resolved to go over to the and coheiress of Sir Edward Bompfylde of 
English parliamentarian party. His over- Poltimore, Devonshire. He was educated 
tares were favourably answered. lie came at St. Paul’s school. Becoming a student at 
to London in August 1644, was well received Linooln’s Inn, he offended and alienated Ms 
by the parliamcnl, and obtained a seat in father by his extravagance, and still more by 
the Engush House of Commons as member a rash marriage with Joan, seventh daughter 
for Newport in Cornwall. of Heniy Young of Buckhorn Weston in 

From this time to his death Perceval re- Dorset, ‘ with whom he had no fortune.’ 
mained in England, Ills Irish property had Having ‘ ruined himself by Ms riots, he was 
by now ceased to return any revenue ; his now left to recover himself by his wits.’ He 
loses by the war amounted on his own went into Spnin, and lived there four years 
computation, probably an exaggeration, to till hie wife^s death ; be then returned to 
the enormous sum of 248,0042. 9s. Id, ; and England, and vainly sought a reconciliation 
be found himself compelled to sell tlie family wim his father. Through his friend Boger 
estate of Burton in Somerset. Ills position Cave of Stamford, who had married Lord 
in the English parliament, moreover, was Bui-gbley’s sister, he was introduced to the 
no means easy. Perceval liad thrown in hfs lord treasurer, who employed him in secret 
lot with the moderate presbyterians. This affairs of state. In 1586 he was; credited 
party was at enmity with the independents ; with deciphering paclcets containing the first 
and in July 1847, after many minor attacks, surs intelligonce of the project of the armada, 
aproposolwaa brought forward for Perceval’s The queen rewarded him with a pension, 
expulsion from the home, on tho ground of and later with a place in the duchy ot Lan- 
ins having supported Ihu cessation of arms caster ; and Burnley, when Ms son Robert 
ml643, He managed to retain his place by Cecil became master of the court of wards, 
a brilliant defence. Tie subsequently took made him ‘ secretary of that oourt, This 
a share in organising the defence of London siiooess won back for Mm his father’s favour, 
against the indopendant army. But in Sep- and ho inherited from Mm real estate of con- 
tember 1647 he &und himsolf compelled to sidorahle value (1,7002. a year, according to 
retire into the oonntry. Threats of im- Lodge). _At the end of the queen’s reign he 
peachment being made, he returned to moot was sent into Ireland to see if the oourt of 
them in Loudon ; hut was taJeen ill soon wards could be extended there with profit 
after his arrival, and died on 10 Nov. 1647. to the crown ; hut his report wa8_ unfavour- 
Sewae buried, at the coat of Iheparliament, able. In 1003-4 he sat in parliament for 
m the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Piolds. Richmond in Yorkshiro, and took some part 
His funeral sermon was preached by Primate in * matters of trade and revenue,’ and in the 
Hishei, business of tbe union with Scotland. 

Sa2 


Charles, who wisnea to use tne irian reoeis 
Mamat his English subjects, would ha-ve 
teii\^ng to grant the former aU their 
demandejncluding the toleration of cetho- 
hoism. Perceval, however, shrank from so 
aThwme a step, which would have i oopardised 
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In 1610, on Sir "William Fleetwood’s dis- 
grace as receWer-general of tlie court of 
wards, the office was vested in commissioners, 
of whom Porceral was one. On the death of 
his patron and ‘ master,’ Ilohert Cecil, earl of 
Salisbury, on 24; May 1612, Perceval lost all 
his employments in England ; but on a now 
scttlnment of the court of words being pro- 
jected in Ireland, he was made registrar or 
derk of the court in 1616. He now sold a 
great part (1 ,200^. a .year, according to Lodge) 
of his ancient patrimony, and invested the 
sum realised in pm’ohases and mortgages in 
the county of Cork, thus laying the found^ 
tion of the prosperity and property of his 
family there. In 1618 he returned to Eng- 
land to secure his appointment against the 
claims of a competitor, and, though obliged 
to resign part of his salary, he saved his post 
and obtained a discharge of all his debts to 
the crown. 

In 1609 his name appears in the list of 
members of the London or Virginian Oom- 
panjr, incorporated on 28 May of that year, 
and in 1610 he appears as the donor of S7f. 
‘ towards the supply of the plantation begun 
in Virginia.' 

Perceval died in Dublin on 4 Sent. 1620, 
in his sixty-ninth year, and was buried in 
St. Audoen’s Ohuroh. By his first wile he 
had throe sous and two daughters; by hb 
second, Alico, daughter of John Sherman of 
Ottery St. Mary, fievonahiro, two sons and 
two daughters. The younger son. Sir Philip, 
became hie heir, and is separately noticed. 
The earls of Egmont descend from him. 

Richard’s portrait and thot of his wifo 
were engraved by J. Faber for the ‘ History 
of tbe Bouse of Yvory,’ 1742 (BbomiiUv). 

Richard Perceval was doubtless the author 
of the well-known ^aniah-English diction- 
ary, ‘Bibliolheoa Bisponioa, ooutaining a 
Grammar with a Dictionarie in Spanish, 
English, and Latin,* London, 1691, 4to. It 
is dedicated to Roburt Devereux, second earl 
of Essex [q. v.] The name of the author is 
Bpolt Ricbard Pereyvoll. A copy is in the 
British Museum Library. A second edition, 
edited and enlarged by JohnMinebeu [q^v.], 
appeared in 1509 under the title ‘A Dio- 
tionarie in Spanish and English . . .’ fob ; 
this edition appeared in two parts, one con- 
taining the dictionary and the other tho gram- 
mar. A third edition appeared in 1628. 

rOftl. English State Popors, Dom. 1699-1007 
(where sorer^ official letters feom Perceval are 
noticed) ; Irish State Papers, 27 Sept. 1608, 
and 8 May 1611 ; Lodged Peerage of Ireland 
ed. Arehdall (whicli takes its facts tVom Ander- 
son’s History of the House of Yverv), ii. 288- 
238. The figures of income crodited to Perce- 


val’s employments are oontiadioteThTthriiiir 
assigned in the Issue Books, e.g. of lain 
1812. Brown’s Genosisof U.S.A., pp .“I? 
96S-!l ; Grenger’s Biogr, Diet, ii. soi '™‘' 

0. B. B. 

PBROBVAL, ROBERT, M.D 0766. 
183m, physician and chemist, yonneest 
of Wmiam Perceval, by his second^ife 
Elizabeth Ward of Lisbane, co. Dowii,tm 
born in Dubhn on 80 Sept. 1766. He 
descended from Sir Philip Perceval fq vl 
and hence related to the earls of Emom 
H e entered Trini]^ College, Dublin, m 1770 ' 
and graduated B.A. in 1777. He then 
proceeded to Edinburgh, where he studied 
medicine, and gi-aduated M.D, on 24 June 
1780, with a thesis on the phyeiologv of 
the heart. After studying two years on 
the continent, he returned to Dublin in 
1783, when he was appointed lecturer on 
chemistry in the univereity. On 24 Nov. 
of tlio same year he was elected licentiate 
of the Bing’s and Queen's College of Phy- 
sicians; he subsequently became fellow. In 
1786 he was ayipointed first profesaoi of 
chemistry in Ihe university of Dublin, and 
remained in tliia post tUl 1806. In 1786 ha 
took an aotivu part in founding the Boyal 
Irish Academy, his name appearing in the 
clmrtor, and he was for a long period secie- 
tary of this body. In 1786 he was appoint^ 
inspector of apothecaries, and in thserenase 
of bis functions incuived some temporary 
unpop iilari^. In 1786 he also helped to 
found the Dublin General Dispensary, He 
now gave much time, thought, and money to 
medical and othor charities in Duhlin. He 
was admitted M.B. and M.D. by Dublin 
University in 1793. 

In April 1799 a committee of the hiah 
House of Lords was appointed to inqute 


was ttppo 

into the application of the fimds left by Sir 
Patrick Dun [q.v.] Perceval was examined, 
and he declared that he did not think the 
King’s and Queen’s College of Phyrieians 
had faithfully discharged its trust in this 
mattor. On the report of the committee, 
the ‘ School of Physic Act ’ was paesed, the 
royal assent being given on 1 Aug. 1800. 
In accordance with this actahospitu, called 
Sir 1*4 trick Dun's hospital, was built from the 
surplus funds of Dun’s bequest, and it was 
opened on 26 Oot. 1808, Although Perceval 
had been censured by tbe College of 
chins for his share in the promotion of the 
bill, he was olocted president of the collega 
on 4 Nov. 1799. A special clause was, hew- 
over, inserted in the bill by his own dea^ 
according to which no university or Kingi 
professor could remain a fellow of tlm col- 
lege. Ho therefore vacated his preudency 
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'^XMowahip, but was eleotetl lionorai-y 
Iworistlct. 1800. He Bubseqiientlv 
hecaniB inTolved in personal controversy -witk 
his colleague, Dr. E. Hill, who was obliged, 
tmder the provisions of tbo act, to resign the 
Mofessorship of botany, which he had hold 
Lniltaneously with the regius profesaorship 
of physio- Perceval now became an active 
Member of the ‘ Prison Discipline SooieW 
sahsequently merged with the Howard So- 
ciety, and was called 'the Irish Howard’ 
(Pneeeditigg of the Bernard Society , 14 Peh. 
1832). On 18 March 1819 ha was appointed 
phyiician-general to the forces in Xreland. In 
1821 hepublislied onessav, in which besought 
to show from the texts of the Hew Testament 
that Christ, although a divine person, was 
iistiactfrom the deity, a doctrine similar to 
that of Adam Clarke [q. v.l After a lingei'- 
5 ng iUnesB ha died on 3 March 1839. He 
^ied, in 1786, Anne, daughter of W. 
Bterehm of Eatligilbert. 

FeroBval was a successful physician ; but 
his claims to fame rest chiefly on his philan- 
thropic efforts. His published contributions 
to ch^stiy are unimportant ; the notes for 
a medical treatise he intended to publish 
■vm himded to John Mason Good [q. v.], on 
Perceval’s hearing that Good oontomplated 
a similar undurtoking. 

Hia published works are: 1 ‘Tentomen 
Pbysiologioum Inaugurale Da Oorde,’ Edin- 
bawh, 1780. 2. ' An Accoimt of the Bluest 
of & P. Dun,’ Dublin, _ 1804. 3. ‘ An Essay 
to establish tiie Divinity of . . . Christ . . . 
■wili a Review of the Doctrine of the Trinity,’ 


vaVe grandson, Mojor Robert Perooval HaxwsU 
of Finnebiogiie, Idndly commnnicated to the 
writer.] P. J. H. 

PEEOEVAIj, spencer (1762-1812), 
statesman, second son of John Perceval, 
second earl of Egmont [q. v.], by his seoond 
wife, Catherine, third daughter of the Hon. 
Charles Compton, envoy to the court of Lis- 
bon, and granddaughter of George, fourth 
earl of Northampton, was born at his father’s 
house in Audley Square, London, on 1 Nov. 
1762. His name, Spencer, was a family name 
on his mother’s side, derived originally from 
Sir John Spencer, owner of Crosby Place, 
whose daughter Elizabeth married William 
Compton, Srst earl of Northampton. Per- 
ceval was brought up at Charlton House, 
near Woolwich ; about the age of ten he was 
sent to Harrow, and thence to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where Dr. William Lort 
(lUterwards bishop) Mansel [q. v.l was his 
totor. He gained the college dedomation 
prize for En^ish, and on 16 Deo. 1781 gradu- 
ated M. A. Being a younger son, with only a 
small income, ho want to the bar and joined 
the midland circuit, where he soon became 
popular. Eomilly, who began on circuit a 
triendship with him lasting many years, de- 
scribes him at this time (Mwnoirs, i. 91 ) * with 
ve^ little reading, of a conversation barren 
of instruction, and with strong and invincible 
prmudices on many subjects ; yet by his ex- 
ceUent temper, his engaging manners, and 
his sprightly conversation, ho was the de- 
light of all who knew him.' Windham 


Mlin, 1821. And the following papers 'in (Dw/y, p. 71), meeting him in 1786, noted 
the science section of the * Tronsaotious of that his career was likely to be distin- 

^ished. In 1790 his grandCathor procured 
him the deputy-recordership of Northamp- 
tonshire; next year he obtained a small mint 
sinecure, the surveyorship of the meltings 
and clerkship of the irons, just vacated by 
George Selwyn’s death. He seized the oeeo- 
sionof the dissolution of parliament in 1790, 
while the impeaohment of Warren Hastings 
was proceeding, to publish on anonymous 
pamphlet on Ike constitutional question in- 
volved, which is said to have brought him 
favourably to the notice of Pitt. He pro- 
sontly began to obtain crown briefr, in 
1792 on Paine’s trial, in 1794 on Homo 
Tooke’s. In the latter year Lord Chatham 
made him counsel to the hoard of admiralty, 
and in 1796 he became a king’s counsel, on 
appointment aU the more honourable to bim 
because, in bestowing it, Lord Loughborough 
intimated that he thought there were already 
king’s counsel enough, but was induced to 
inoroase tlie number by his high opinion of 
Poroevol’s talents. 


the Royal Irish Academy ’ : 4. Ohemical 
communications and inqmiriea P On the 
instillation of Acids ’], 1790, iv. w ; 5. ‘ On 
s Obsmber-lamp Eurnoce,’ 1790, iv. 91 ; 
6, ‘ On the Solution of Lead by Lime,’ 1791, 
V.86; 7, 'On some Oholybeate Preparations,’ 
1810, xi. 8. He left soma other treatises in 
manuscript. 

[Taylor’s Univ. of Dublin, p. 443 ; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit.; Dublin University Oalondar, 1633 ; 
Bemster of the Ring’s and Queen’s Ooll. of Pbys. 
hdknd; Parthenon, 11 May 1839; Hill’s Ad- 
dtesa to Students of Phytic, September 1808, 
and Address to the President and Follows of 
the Ring's and Quern’s Royal Coll, of Pbys. 
Febrnaiy 1806; Book of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, 1862 ; Finn and List of Members of the 
Hojal Irinh Academy, 1786; Cameron’s History 
. , , at the Irish Schools of Medimno, 1886; 
Qmelin’s_ Qesch. dor Ohomie, iii. 667 ; private 
mfomintitm from Dr. G. P. L. Nugent, Fellow 
andRMi^traroflho Boyal College of Physioiant, 
Itelnndi and a manusempt memoir by Porco- 
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Lord Loughborough was not alone in 
thiuldug highly of him. Only a few weeks 
earlier Pitt uad offered liim the chief seore- 
toiyship for Ireland, with the prospect of a 
pension. Perceval refused the offer on the 
ground that, with a wife and five children, he 
could not afford to accept any income that 
Pitt could fairly grout. His needs were con- 
siderable, Though he had lived, when first 
married, in lodgings in Bedford li.ow,_he had 
bought about 1793 a good house in lAn- 
colns Inn Fields with money settled on hie 
wife by her fother, and there he kept an 
expensive eslahlisliment. In the courso of 
1790 a sixth child was born to him, and, for 
the time being, alibis ambition was confined 
to moiling money by the law. 

In the summer, however, a seat was found 
for him in parliament. Lord Northan^ton's 
death in April, and his son Lord Oomp- 
ton’s elevation to the IIouso of Lords, left a 
vacancy in one of the Northampton seats, and 
Perceval was retunied unopposed. On the 
dissolution, which shortly followed, he was 
only elected after a sharp contest. lie did 
not speak, apparently, till May 1797, when 
he made a favourable impression by Ms sup- 
port of Pitt’s proposal to moke penal any 
attempt to sow disaffccLiou in the forces. 
l<^om his first entrance into parliament ho de- 
clared for uncompromising war with France 
abroad, and for a strenuous support of Pitt 
and his repressive policy at Iiome. Ho 
spoke after very careful preparation, and not 
unfrequently. IBb manner was epigrammatic 
though artificial, and he seems to have won 
the esteem not of Pitt only (who is said to 
have named him os a possible successor to 
himself os early as the date of hie duel with 
Tierney), hut also of Shuridaii and of Fox, 
Pm'ing 1708 and 1799 ho more than ouco 
wound up debates on the government side 
and acted as teller for them 111 divisions. The 

f rowth of his political influence is shown 
y the fact that Hansel, his old tutor, was 
appointed master of Trinity in 1798 mainly 
by Ms solicitation, and that he himself was 
in the same year appointed solicitor to the 
board of ordnance through Lord Cornwallis’s 
intervention, and solicitor-general to tlie 
^eou by the special favour of the Mug. 
Nor had politics interfered with Ms progress 
at the bar. His income, which had been 
1,0121. in Ms last year os a stuff-gowns- 
man, had risen to 1,6041. in 1799, and to 
1,80//, in 1800, Ultimately his private 
practice brought him four to uvo thousaud a 
year. 

When Pitt was succeeded by Addington, 
the new minister found himself Ul-aupported 
in debate by the members of his cabinet, and 


therefore bestowed his law 

could get tho required asaistaneeT Law k’ 
come attorney-general, Pemeval aolicitai.’ 
general audit was intended that they bhould 
he regularly instructed as though thev w.^. 
counsel for the new administration /•OnT 
OCThinB, Diary, i. 307). Perceval, 
earl s son, was permitted to dedine the cus- 
ternary Imighthood, the only exception mads 
since 1783, From this timehe gave m mae. 
tics in the Muffs bench, and appeared onlvm 
chauooryj butiflus oh,ieotwastoaecnreniore 
time for politics, ho did not succeed, for La 
rapidly hocame the regular opponent of Ho- 
milly in the chancery courts. Luring the aes- 
eiona of 1801 and 1802 he spoke htUe in the 
ho USD, and mainly on Irish questions. In 
1802 Law succeeded Lord Kenyon in ths 
oliief-jublicosMp of the kmg’s henoh, and 
Poroevttl became attorney-general. In that 
capacity he prosecuted Uolonel Despaid for 
high treason, ond Peltier for a libel on Bona- 
liarte. Both were convicted early in 1803 
On 24 May 1804 he appeared again for the 
crown on the trial of Cohbelt for thehheh 
on Lord Hardwioko and Lord 
published in Cobbett’s ‘ Political Eegiste:,’ 
ond signed ‘ Juverna ;’ and, when ' Juvema’ 
proved to be Mr. J ustice Johnson, one of 
the Irish judges, Perceval conducted has pio- 
socutiou on 23 Nov., and ogam hoth prose- 
cutions were successful. In the same year 
he declined the chief-justiceship of the 
oommou pleas, with a peerage. 

Durmg ths career of the Addington admi- 
nistration Perceval, according to Brougham, 
almost single-handod, defended the ministry 
in the House of Oommons from the assaiilts 
of Pitt, Fox, Windham, and their foUoweta 
(Statesmen, i. 248, ii. 68). Hia future as a 
champion of debate suomod assured. Hence 
Pitt, on Bucceediug Addin^on, was aimoua 
to secure his assistance. Perceval’s first in- 
tontlon was to dooline Pitt’s advances. But 
he WO 8 approached adroitly through Lord 
narrowby, one of his best niends, and, hav- 
ing stipulated for his own entire fieedom at 
all times to oppose catholic emoucipatioi, 
he accepted oflice again as attomey-g^al. 
Here he displayed a more liberal spudt than 
might have been loolced for. He reftiaed to 
prosecute the members of the early trade 
unions at the instance of the employers, on 
tfiio ground that he was nnwillragto com- 
mit the government to a uniform support 
of the employers on trade questions; and to 
Wilherforce’s ofibrts to remedy the abueea 
of tho Guinea slave trade he lent a warn 
and steady support. He took up the bill, 
which Sir Williani Scott had dropped, for 
compelling non-resident clergymen to pro- 
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properly paid, to diaoharga their 
narish duties, and t-wioe brought it in, though 
* .1. arm/ioea. In the debates on the fluau- 


without success. 


cudirregularitieswhioh led to LordMelviUe’s 
.mneaoment, he played a very brilliant port. 
WW Pitt iied (.23 Jan. 1806), Perceval 
Msienedi but be showed himself fertile in 
espedient and cautious in counsel. It was 
he who suggested in debate the device of 
appointing a trustee for Lord Grenville as 
auditor of the exchequer, and so set him free 
to form a ministry ; and it was in spite of 
his remonstrances that Lord Ellenborough 
hecsme a mmnber of the cabinet while stiU 
continuing to be chief justice. 

During 1806 he constantly criticised the 
measures of the ‘'Talents’ administration; 
and, after the death of Fox on 13 Sept., Lord 
GtenvillSi through Lord EUenborongh, un- 
auccessMly invited him to join the ministry. 
Dis attack on the government’s Unman 
catholic policy on 6 March 1807 contributed 
to Its Ml- When, a fortnight later, the 
Duke of Portland came to form his admini- 
stration, it was obvious that I’ercoval must 
find a place in it. The difflculty was to de- 
teriniuawhat his place should be. lie him- 
self desired to continue to be attorney-gene- 
ral, and to increase his income by xn-actising 
at the bar. Finally, at some pecuniary 
sacrifice, be accepted tho office of chancellor 
of the exchequer (31 March 1807), with a 
alary ot some 1,3001. Qo was offered at the 
same time the chauceUoiship of tho dnciiy 
of Lancaster for life, so that ho might he 
provided with on adequate income. This 
arrangement roused some scruples on Fercc- 
val'apart, but there were two procedeuls for 
it, and it had been contcmplatod on sovoral 
other occasions. But the plan provoked 
strenuouB opposition in the House of Oom- 
mons, and a motion for an address against it 
was esnied by 208 to 116. The duohy was 
consequently bestowed on Perceval miring 
pleasure oruy. The new ministry shortly 
dissolved, and returned with a strong majo- 
nly. 

On 2S June Perceval gave the usual miais- 
teriel dinner to hear the Mug’s speoch read 
at his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fimds, which 
he was about to quit for Downing Street 
(OtHtOEnsrnB, Diary, ii. 123). Both on the 
address ond on Whitbread’s motion of 6 July, 
to draw attention to the stale of the nation, 
he and his foDowers obtained largo majorities. 
He at once provoked the hostility of the 
opposition by adding supporters of his own to 
the committee on expenditure originally ap- 
minted in Fbhruory (see Metnoirs, 

fi. 206), and by so modifying tho inquiry on 
places held in reversion, which wosiiroposed 


by Lord Cochrane, as to exclude from inquiry 
his own reversion to his hrolhor Lord Arden*s 
place of registrar of the court of admiralty. 
Other of his parliamentary performances 
were unsatisfactory to his friends. lie 
spoke ill, stammered, was nervous in manner 
and weak in matter. Official business pre- 
vented that elaborate preparation for debate 
upon which he had hitherto depended, and 
he had not obtained such a mastery of public 
husiuesB as to enable him to debate effeo- 
tively without preparation. His anipeties 
only Increased inter the session of parlia- 
ment ended, when the necessity arose for 
the seizure of the Danish fleet at Copen- 
hagen and for the issue of the orders in 
council . Tho latter originated with and were 
drafted by him. In the debates upon them 
which took place as soon as parliament met 
in January and February 1808, he took the 
leading part, and showed a marked improve- 
ment in his attitude to the house. 

Though imtricd as a flnoncicr, he was suc- 
cessful with his budget, and his scheme for 
tho conversion of three-pea--cent. stock into 
terminable annuities was generally approved. 
The Stipendiary Onrales’ Bill, which ho had 
introduced in 1806 and 1806, he this year 
passed through the commons, but it was re* 
jBOted in tbe House of Lords; nor, though 
subsequently reintroduced by him, did it 
pass till after his death. His first personal 
achievement in 1809 was the speech in which 
he met Wardle's motion for an address pray- 
ing for the removal of tho Duke of York from 
the chief command of the army, in conse- 
quenco of the scandals connected with Mrs. 
Mary Ann Clarke [q. v.] His speech on 
8-9 March, described by the speaker as a 
‘mssterly speech of three hours,’ was after- 
wards published ; the almost unprecedented 
adjournment in the middle of his speech 
W08 by the general dosiro of the house (Ool- 
OKBSXBii, Diary, ii. 172). His personal pimu- 
larity was enhanced by the failure of MM- 
dooks’ ill-grounded attempt to oouneot kim 
with parliamentary corrimtion in oonneciion 
with the sale of seats at Bye, Queenhorough, 
Hastings, and Oashel. On 11 May the house 
reject ed the motion for heoxiug these charges 
by 310 votes to 86. Tbe disclosures, how- 
ever, of corruption which ware made agoinst 
othuTB, and the general demand for increased 
purity in public life which had resulted from 
the Ularko scandals, led to the introduction 
of a bill for porlinmenlaiy reform by pre- 
venting tbe sMe of seats, which ultimately 
passed. Perceval bad from the first recog- 
nised that such a bill must be accepted, and, 
while objecting to eome of the details, gave 
it a general support. But by Ms influence 
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parts of the bill ■which would have interfered Lonn Oolchdstdk, Diary, ii, 206 so 
with the mod e in which ministerial patronajfe Courts and Cabinets of Georye III iy Wi ’ 
was employed were omitted. The effect of PHlprs, Mesmir of Plmier Wark, i '229i' 
his criticism was to give him the appear- Perceval’s task under these eucumtmiJ' 
once of defending and seeking to perpetuate was one of extreme difficulty. Pitt™ 

the abuses which had recently been brought partywae broken up, and someoftheablestof 

to light by the report of the East India jia- the torios were standing aloof with Oannioff • 
tronage committee; butthoreis no ground Onstlereagh had been deeply mortified- iS 
for supposing that ho was personolly con- Sidmouth’s assistance woiud cause a loss of 
cerned in, or a euppoiter of, any corrupt more votes than itwould bring) and the wMs 
appointments. lenders would not assist, and indeed refujS 

With the earlis’^art of the strife between all overtures in a manner which indicated 
Ottstlereagh and Oanning, which took place that they considered themselves insulted hr 
in the summer of 1809, Perceval does not the proposal (Romult, Memoirs, ii. 29^ 
appear to have been concerned. It woa not Perceval himself was anxious to be rid of 
■until after the meeting of the cabinel in June, the burden of the chancellorship of the ei- 
at which the Waloheren expedition was chequer, hut nobody could he found to take 
resolved upon, that ha was even informed it. After five persons had refused it, Perceral 
of Oanning 's arrangement with the Puke at last, on 2 Dec. 180Q, completed his cabmet 

of Portland for Oastlerengh's removal from by rotainmg it himsolf. With a diamte- 
office. He then took Oasuereagh’e part, in- reetedness which in his case was eapedelly 
timated that Oastlereagh ■was entitled to have praisoworthy, he held the office mtbout 
been informed of what it was proposed to do salary. 

with him, and insisted that tUl the Wal- The now ministry was generally regarded 
cheren expedition, which Gaatlereagh had as a weak one ; in debaUng power it iras 
planned, was ovei-, his romoval ought not to especially deficient. Perce vafs own authonCy 
take place. He did not, however, directly over the rank and file of his party was steadily 
oommnnioate with Oastlereagh, ondwae care- declining, and he had, almost single-hsnd3, 
fill to maintain Mendly relations with Can- to face an opposition which, ■with the assiat- 
ning; in spite of his admission to his friend ance of Oastlereagh and Oanning, he 
Lord Havcowby that ‘ the making a conclu- hardly kept in chetm in 1809, Many doubted 
sivearrangomentwithrogardtoLordO.’efato, if he would most parliament. TheWal- 
and pledging ourselves to stand hyii pre- cheren expedition and the retreat offer tbe 
viouely to his Imowing anything about it, ia victory of Talavera were not nmttera easy 
unjust aud dishonourable to hun.’ When to commend to a hostile house. In the 
the Puke of Portland’s illness at the end first week of the session the ministiy was 
of August left the government practically four times defeated. Such a beginning was 
leaderless for the moment, and tolerably ominous. The ministerial vote of thaute for 
certain to reqniro a now leader very shortly, Talavera and motion for a pension to Wsl- 
Porceval entered into communication upon lington were carried only after strong oppo- 
the subject with Oanning. He expressed him- sition. Lord Uhatham’e conduct in send- 
eelf at first as willing to act under any head ing hie report to the king direct, and not 
satisfactory' to Oanning and the rest of the through Lord Oastlereagh, was made the 
ministry, provided he would take his fair share snbjcot of a voto of censure, which was oar- 
of the responsibility of the treasury work. ried. With difficulty the ministry saved 
Canning replied that he thought the new themselves byfoioingOhathamtoresign. The 
minister must bo in the commons, and, if so, disputes counooted wil li Burdett’s arrest on 
must be Perceval or himself. The upshot wos the speaker’s warrant for breach of privilege 
that Perceval, being either more popular with were, though Perceval’s own speech on thm 
his colleagues or more adroit in his mo- was sensible enough, equally little to the 
noeuvres won Oanning, _ succeeded the Puke credit of hie admmietration (se^ for tb 
of Portland as prime minister. The cabinet meoker’e vorsion, OoiiOnisiJis’s Ptory, ii. 
had, while matters were still unarranged, MB eqq.) A successful budget somewhat 
recommended that Lord Grey ond Lord Qren- redeomt'd his fortunes, hut he was beaten on 
ville ehould he approached with a view to Banke’s proposal for the reform of sinocuies. 
the formation of a coalition minist:^; but Nor were the military ond fiscal troubles of 
although the king reluctantly assented 1o the the government less formidable than them 
Bclieme (OoionnsTBii, Diari/, ii. 211, 217 ; parliomentary difficulties. England bd to 
Twiss, Zfe of Dldon, ii. 97), noithor lord xiay for the Danish ormy in the Peninsular 
entertained the pi’oposal (See the various war when she could seoroely pay for her own, 

letters contained lu £ife of^enaer Perceval ; and to poy in gold when gold ■was hardly to 
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bapMOured. The expense of the campaign 
of 1809 had been underestimated, end. the 
oorresnlts of the war raised a strong opposi* 
Boa 10 its continuance. Perceval doggedly 
insisted that it must go on. Although his 
steadv debating ekill oarriedthe government 
oa in the House of Ooinmona till the pro- 
josation on 21 June 1810, its position re- 
mained very critical. They had depended 
on the followers of Lord Sidmouth and of 
Canning; but Bathurst had deserted early in 
the session, and Canning toward its close. 
Pbrcevsl vainly applied to Lord Sidmouth 
and to Lord Oastlere^h to take office under 
bim. In September Ganniag intimated that 
no assietonce of this sort was to be looked 
for horn bun. In October the king went out 
of his mind again, _ and, his recovery being 
nnceitain, the ministry found itself face to 
face with the difficult question of a regency, 
a question none the less embarrassing m 
that Perceval's own relations with the Prince 
of 'Wales were straiuod ; he had been the 
princaas's counsel and her warm supporter 
m 1606 (see Suiitbeb, lAfe of El^, p. 117 ; 
BnvTT.T. T, Memoirs, ii. 166 ; Edinburgh Ee~ 
viac, estxv. 29). On 20 Deo. Perceval in- 
tiaduced resolutions in the House of Commons 
identical with those of 1788. Again the 
whigs contended for the indefeasible right 
rf the Mnoe of 'Wales to be rejgent. Pot- 
ceral steadily adhered to the lormor pre- 
ce^nt, and proposed to bind the regent by 
tk some restrictions as before. The Prince 
of Woles and his brothel's protested against 
Aem in writing. But Perceval was im- 
morabla. He mtroduced bis scheme into 
the House of Commons on 31 Dec., and was 
immediately involved in a lifo-and-death 
atniggle with his opponents. Yet, in spite 
of the opposition of Canning, the first t&ee 
resolutions were earned, hut only by ma- 
jorities of twenty-four, sixteen, and nineteen 
m a full house. The fifth resolution, which 
gave the household and the oustody of the 
Hmg’sjersonto the queen, came on for debate 
on 1 Jan. 1811. Canning, Castloreagh, Wil- 
berfozoe, amd others supported the oppoai- 
aion’s amendment, and the government waa 
defeated by thirteen, in spite of a spocch 
which showed Perceval’s personal superiority 
in dehate over all his opponents ; nor did he 
saoc^ in restoring his own form of the re- 
solution on the report stage. The Regency 
Bill eventually passed the House of Lords 
snhstantially unchanged. 

Before the Prince of Wales assumed the 
regency he had prepared a list of new minis- 
tffls whom he intended to supplant Perceval 
and his colleagues. Lord Grey, upon whom 
be proposed to confer a chief place in the 


contemplated administration, made it a con- 
dition Qiat the prince should cease to con- 
sult his friends — Sheridan and Lord Moira in 
particular — on political affairs. Thenegotia- 
iuonconsequentlyprovedahortive. It seemed 
likely, too, that the king might recover, and 
it was abundantly clear that os eoon as he 
recovered he would dismiss Perceval’s sup- 
planters. Accordingly the regent made no 
change in the ministry. He disingenuously 
informed Perceval on 4 Peb. that he was 
only restrained from doing so by his fear of 
inierfering with the king’s recovery by any- 
thing BO agitating as a change of govern- 
ment. 

On 12 Feb. 1811 a session of parliament 
opened. The demands upon the budget were 
enormous. Perceval proposed a grout of 
2,100,0002. for Portugal ; acceded to the re- 
commendation of the seleot committee on 
commercial credit that 6,000,0002. should be 
advanced to the manufacturers who were suf- 
fering from the over-speculation of previous 
yoars ; and, whennorneiproposedresolutionB 

strenuous^ and successfuBy resisted them. 
In July the hill making hanlc-notes legal 
tender was passed, avowedly because gold 
was so appreciated that for currency pur- 
poses it was unprocurable, while bank-notes 
wore worth but eighty ^r cent, of their face 
value. It is clear that Perceval, if no worse, 
was no better a financier than bis contempo- 
raries, and knew no diflorenoe between finan- 
cial right and financial wrong. 

Perceval’s position was now secure. The 
prince’s porsonol friends were voting for the 

f ovemment, and that by their master’s desire. 

lie tenacity and perseverance had carried 
him through a struggle in which he seemed 
foredoomed to failure. He had no rivals 
among bis opponents whom he needed to 
fear. IBs only foes were in the cabinet. 
Lord WeUesley and he could not work 
together. To WeUesley Perceval seemed to 
be elorving the Peninsular war ; to Perce- 
val Wellesley appeared prej udiced and extra- 
vagant. During the autumn of 1811 com- 
munications passed between WeUesley and 
the regent with a view to a change of policy 
and of ministry. It was assumed that, when 
the regency restrictions expired early in 1812, 
the prince would place 'Wellesley at the head 
of the administration. The prince wonted 
money, and Lord WeUesley wns apparently 
prepared to concede what Perceval would 
certainly refuse. WeUesley dissented from 
the cabinet’s decision as to the regent’s future 
Mlowance, and placed his resignation in Per- 
oeval’s hands. The danger, however, passed 
away, "Wellesley was re^aced by Castle' 
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reagh, mid Oliarles Yorko, who had resigned 
sli^tly earlier for different reasons, by Lord 
Melville. Some other changes were made, 
and Perceval’s pQwer was apparently un- 
shaken, Yet he .soon met with rebuffs. He 
was deserted by his own party on tho question 
of the prince’s personal appointment of his 
friend ‘Jack’ Maomahon to the indefensible 
sinecure of the paymastership of widows’ 
pensions, and later saw Bankas bill for the 
abolition of sinecure offices carried against 
him on second reading by nine votes. The 
fact that his brother. Lord Arden, held one 
of the best of the sinecure posts may perhaps 
account for the zeal with which Perceval 
opposed their extinction. His stolid resist- 
ance to all reforms was also preparing for 
him grave difficulties. The wisdom of the 
orders in council had long been in question, 
still more so their results. Perceval himself 
had never defended thorn in the abstract ; he 
had openly avowed that they were forced on 
the government by the necessities of war. 
Oomplalnta wore now loud that, without 
injuring France, the orders were destroying 
English commerce. Brougham moved for 
an inquiry. Perceval spoke energeticaUy, 
rollied his followers, and defeated the motion 
in March; but so numerous were the petitions 
against the orders from all the manuiaotunng 
districts that he had to concede the appoint- 
ment of a committee in April. 

There was a certain banlmipt named John 
Bellingham, a man of disordered brain, who 
hod a grievance against tho government ori- 
ginating ill the refusal of the English ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg to interfere with the 
regular process of Eussian law under which 
he had oeen arrested. He had applied to 
Perceval for redress, and the inevitable re- 
fusal inflamed his crazy resentment. On 
Monday, 11 May, the House of Oommons 
went int o committee on tho orders in council, 
and began to examine witnesses. Brougham 
complained of Perceval’s absence, and he was 
sent for. As he passed through the lobby 
to reach the house, Bellingham placed a 
pistol to his breast and flred. Perceval was 
dead before a doctor could be foimd (see 
JuBDAir, AutiMographif, i. 23). He was 
buried on 16 May in Lord Egmont’s family 
vault at Ohorlton, His largo fami^ was ill 
provided for; but the House of Oommons 
votod him a monument in Westminster 
Abbey, and a grant to his family of 60,000f., 
and a further 2,n00f, a year to his widow for 
life, with remainder to the eldest son, on 
whose succession the pension was to be in- 
creased to 3,0001. 

BelUngham was tried at the Old Bailey 
on 16 May, and, the plea of insanity being 


18 May.' 

Peroevd’s Aieuds had an unbounded d 
miration for his private chaiacter. A« . 
friend and father he seems to have W 
hlameleM. He was pious, a studmt oft 
prophetical Scriptures, a diligent attends 
at divine worship. PuhHcly, too, he ^ 
honest and disinterested, and his ability as. 
debater and administrator, and the courae! 
and tenacity with which he fought diMt 
battles, aremanifest. Whenhahecamapriine 
minister he had praolioaUy no one but him 
self to rely on. Yet he carried on the govern' 
mont single-handed, prosecuted the war de- 
feated his opponents, and diaaimed hie critics 
Ills conduct of the Penmsulav war has beea 
vehemently attacked by Oolonel 'William 
Francis Patrick Napier [q.v.], who alleges 
that Wellington had occasion to complain of 
theinodequaoyof the supplies eent him. The 
duke, however, informed Perceval’s son in 
1886 (see WAnpoLU, Perceval, ii. 236) tint 
ho had made no such complaints, and had le- 
ceivod eveiy support tlie cabinet could give, 
He also told Charles QrsviUe (Memoir^ Ist 
ser. iii, 271) that Napier was unfair to Pe> 
ceval, and that although he had been shM 
of money in the Peninsula, that was not the 
homo govornmont’s fault. It was on other 
grounds that tho Marq^uis of 'Wellesley re- 
signed offioo in 1812 (of. ilfmow' tffX C, 
//ernes, i. 27 sqq.) The ohargo that Ferceval 
during the Peninsular war was * afraid of 
throwing good money after bad,’ and that he 
‘ always took the money consideration ffist, 
and the moral consideration second,' seeme 
unfounded. AmanofstrongwiUanddecirive 
character, he can,_howsver,Wrdly be credited 
with possessing oilhor ' the information or the 
gonius essential to on English minister at that 
momentous epooli.’ His word ' become a lav 
to his colleagues, and completely overruled 
the bettor judgment and more sperial experi- 
ence of Lord Liverpool’ (Kubbul, StUoiy 
of Toryism, pp. 94-8). Many of the measures 
he advocated have been since discredited, and 
many of the evils he apprehended have proved 
illusory. In Alison’s eyBejJOSstmy of Eat ope, 
viii. 198) his great merit is that he stood 
forward as the champion of the pmtestant 
religion. To most students of history his 
conduct in that capacity is the part of his 
life whidh it best Dsoomes hw admirers to 
forget. Ilia strenuous opposition to the 
Homan catholic edaims seems now os ill-ad- 
vised as Ms .Tssuit’s Bark BUI of 1807, and 
his flscal policy was at beat a makeshift. 
None the loss, his dogged obstinacy woe of 
great value to hie country in the later periods 
of the Napoleonic struggle, and but for his 
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Sf^ldoh**mirfit have compromiaed Eng- 

he -was tlua, pale, and abort. 
The medal struck by the government after 
hw murder has a good likeness of him on the 
obverse; and, though no portrait of him is 
said to have been painted from life, several 
iSimres of fail- authenticity are extant — one 
Beeohey, engraved by W. Skelton, 
i published m 1813, and two by Q. F. 
Joseph in the National Portrait Gallery and 
j^t^mptnn Ooiu't respectively. A statue by 
Ohantreywas erected in All Saints’ Church, 
Northampton, and was removed in 1866 to 
the Northampton Museum. The Beeohey 
nortrait wee also engraved by Picart for 
J^u's memoir of Perceval in Fisher’e ‘ Na- 
tionalPortrait Gallery,’ vol. i., and by J osoph 
Brown for Walpole’s ' Life of Perceval.' 

Pmceval married, on 10 Aug. 1790, J ane, 
second daughter of Sir Thomas Spenoer- 
Wilson, hy whom he had six sous and six 
daughters. The fourth daughter, Isabella 
(d. 18d6), married the Plight Hon. Spencer 
Wnratin Walpole, formerly home secretary 
fsea SuppUBMBKj;] j their son, Sir Spencer 
Walpole, K.O.B, (1889-1907), wrote a full 
biography of Perceval in 1874. Perceval’s 
widow married, on 12 Jon, 1816, Lieuttmant> 
colonel Sir Honry Oair, K.O.B., and died on 
38 Jan. 1844. 

[The best life of Perceval is by Sir Spencer 
Walpole, and was issued in 1874. There is an- 
clher in J. 0. Earle's English Premiers, 1871, 
and a third by 0. V. Williams, 1860. A ooa- 
temporaiy memoir was suppressed by hie bro- 
tber, lorn Arden. See, too, AlKon’s Eiu'ope; 
Jesse's Memoin, of George III; Bomilly'e Me- 
moirs; Wilberfoice’sXiife; Buko of Buckingbam’s 
Eemoiis of the Begency ; Notes and Queries, 7th 
ter, iii 448, which contains a bibliography of his 
assaieination, and of Bellingham, and also 7th 
ler.zi. 191 ; Edinburgh Beyiew, xx. 30 ; Sydney 
Smith’s Plymloy Lettors ; Napier’s Peninsular 
Wer; MasBey's Hist, of England; State Trials, 
an. 698 (Binn’s trial), xxviii. .363 (Bespard’s 
tnal), nviiL 647 (Peltier’s tiial), xxix. 21, 243 
(Cobbett’s and Johnson’s trials).] J, A. H. 


_ PEROIVAL, JOHN (Jl. 1660), Oorthu- 
dau author, studied philosophy at both Ox- 
ford and Oamhridge, and afterwards entered 
theO^husioii order. AccordingtoTheodore 
Petreins’s' Bibliotheca Cartusiana’ (Cologne, 
1609, p. 212), he became prior of the house 
of his order at Paris in 1660, and was held 
in much esteem for piety and erudition. He 
was_ author of ‘ Compendium Divini Amorh,' 
Paris, 1680, 8vo, and wrote a number of 
letters, which do not appear to have been 
priiitcd. 


Another Joiiir PEKaivai (d. 1616 f) took 
the degree of divinity at Oxfoi'd about 1601 
(Wood, liiati, i. 6), and became shortly 
afterwards for^-seventh ^vincial of the 
Franciscans in Eimland, He is said to have 
been buried in Christ Chm-ch, Newgate, 
before 1616, and was succeeded as provincial 
by Hem-y Standish [q. v.] 

[Wood’s Atbence Oxen. ed. Bliss, i. 6; Bale, 
Ba Scriptoribus, viii. 629 ; Pits, p. 686 ; Tan- 
ner's Bibl. Brit. ,Bsikenhout's Biugr.Lit.p, 132; 
Cooper’s Atheiue Oxen, i.] 

PEROIVAL, ROBERT (176o-1836], 
traveller and writer, was born in 1765, became 
a captain in the 18th Irish infantry regiment, 
and held this position until he embarked in 
1796, in the fleet, commanded by Elphiu- 
slone, that was despatched for the conquest 
of the Cape of Good Hope, then held by the 
Butch. Percival disembarked at the Cape, 
in Simon’s Bay, and was entrusted hy General 
Sir James Henry Craig [q. v.] with the duty 
of attacking the Buten in the defile of 
Muisenberg, and in the strong post of Wyne- 
herg. He succeeded in both undertakings, and 
the Dutch fleet seut, under Admiral Lucas 
(August 1790), to the help of the colony was 
captured. Following upl his victory, Percival 
was the first to enter Cape Town (10 Sept. 
1706), and there he remained till 1797. On 
his return he published a narrative of lus jour- 
ney and a description of the country, under 
the title ; ' An Account of the Gime of Good 
Hope, contaiuing an Historical View of its 
origmol Sottlemeut by the Dutch, and a 
Sketch of its Geography, Productions, the 
Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, ’&c., 
London, 1801. This was translated into 
Irtinch hy J. F. Henry, Pari8| 1806, Per- 
cival’s work, though rather thin, is not un- 
interesting;, and was warmly praised at the 
time. Hie criticisms of the Dutch settlers, 
and especially of their cruelty to the natives, 
their laziness, inhospitoUty, end low civUisn^ 
tion, are severe. But he commends the Cape 
climate as the finest in the world, and advises 
the home government, who hod just restored 
the proviuco by the treaty of Amiens, to 
reocoupy it. 

Tn 1797 he alee visited Ceylon, where he 
speaks of residing three years, and of which 
he wrote and published a description: ‘An 
Account of Ceylon, with the Journal of an 
Embassy to the Court of Candy,’ London, 
1808. tn this he noticee the elTeots of the 
Portuguese and Dutch rule, which looked 
(especially the former) as if it ‘ tried to coun- 
teract as much as possible the natural ad- 
vantages of the island.’ He gives various 
instances of Butch cruelty and treachery, 
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and aUempt ‘1 to cliaracterise three classes of 
‘natives’ — ^the Oingalese of the coast, the 
Candiuna of the interior, and the Malays. The 
pearl fishery, the town and forts of Oolumho, 
the sail works of the island, the staple com- 
modity of cinnamon, above all, the inland 
capilol of Oandy, are noticed in other chap- 
ters. Sydney &aith declared the work to 
‘ ahoimd with curious and important infor- 
mation.’ Percival died in 1826. 

[Pereival’s Account of Ooylon and of Capo of 
Wood Hope j Notices of his works in the Edm- 
huigh Heview and London Annual ; 'Wulkenaor’s 
CoUeotion desYoyages, xvii. 66-71.] 0. B. B. 

PERCIVAL, THOMAS (1719-1762), 
antiguaiw, son of Richard Percival of Roy- 
toii Hall, near Oldham, Lancashire, was 
born there on 1 Sept. 1719. Ho woe brought 
up a presbyteriau, hut joined the church 
of England ; was a whig in politics, and a 
warm advocate of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion. In 1748 he wrote two able pamphlets 
in opposition to the high-church clergy and 
the nonjurors of Manchester. Their titles 
are; ‘A Letter to the Reverend the Clergy 
of the Collegiate Church of Manchester,’ 
&c., oud ‘ Manchester Politics : a Dialogue 
between Mr. Trueblew and Mr. Whiglovey 
&o. In 1768 he generously took part with 
some operative weavers In a dispute with 
their masters about wages, and in connec- 
tion with this matter published ‘ A Letter 
to a Friend occasioned by the late Dispute 
betwixt the Check-Makers of Manchester 
and their Weavers ; and the Chock-Makers’ 
lU-usi^B of the Author,’ Holifax, 1769, 8vo. 
His ‘ Observations on the Roman Colonics 
and Stations in Cheshire and Lancashire’ 
were read to the Royal Society on 13 June 
1761 (Phil, 'I'rana, xlvii. 216), on whidi 
occasion Stukeley mentions Percival as ' a 
learned person who lives in the north, and 
has taken a good deal of pains by travelling 
to search out the Roman roads and stations 
mentioned thereabouts.’ Nine years later 
he sent a shorter paper on the same subject 
to the Society of Anliquarios (Arahepologia, 
i. 62). He discovered that Kindorton was the 
site of Condate (WATiair, Itoman Cheshire). 
In the ‘ PhiloBophical Transactions ’ for 1762 
i^vii. 3601 he uas a curious ‘ Account of a 
Double Child,’ a monstrosity horn at Hebus 
(i.e. Hebers), near Middleton in Lancashire. 
Some of tho plans of ancient remains given in 
Aikin’s ‘Country round Manchester’ were 
drawn by him. He was elected F.R.S. on 
26 Nov. 1766, and P.8. A. on 12 June 1700. 

Percival died in December 1762, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Church, Royton. He 
married Martha, daughter of Major Benjamin 


Gregge of Chamhei- Hall, Oldham 
in 1760, aged 46. Their only ciuL 
Katherine, mamed .Joseph Piokfotd rfTfi 
flilly LancfliBliirei oftorwiirds known na q* 
J oseph Radelifle of Milnesbridge, Yotkshiw 
into whose possession PercivS’s ooUectim 
of manuscript pedigrees and other naiZ 
passed. ' 

The antiquary must he carefullv dii- 
tinguiehed from his namesake, Thomas 
cival (1740-1804) [q. y ], the p^sim^ S 
whom he is often confused. 


[Byrom’b Rum lins (Chetham Soc.), ii 441 
461 ; Ramos’s PeUows and Chaplains of Man’ 
ohostor (Chatham Soc.), ii. 266 ; Gent. Mae 
June 1823, p. 606 ; Bnttorworth's Oldham, ISl?' 
p. xi ; Notes and Quories, Ist aor. mi 373 ’ 
440 J Stnkeley’s Memous (Surlsea Soo.),ii 244’ 
Hunter’s Pam. Gen. Min. (H-irleian Soo.)i.li 9 l 
Whibikor’s Manohestor, 4to, i. 04, 187: ColliaifB 
CTim Bobbin) Works, ed. Pishmek, ^ 11 ^ 
Gough’s Brilish Topogr. i. 60S ; Brnnea’s W 
enshire; SnI ton’s Lancashire Authors; Kaineifi 
manuscripts in Ohothnm Library.] 0. V, S. 

PERCIVAL, THOMAS (1740-1804) 
pliyeicinu and author, horn at Warrington' 
Lnuoashire, 29 Sopt. 1740, was sonof Joaepli 
Percival, who was en{>aged in husinesa m 
Warrington and married Margaret Orred, 
nisgraiidfatlior, Peter Percival, younger son 
of an old Olieahire yeoman family firming 
an estate they had loim held near Latchfoid, 
practised physic in Warrington. Both hia 
parents dying within a low days of one 
another, when Thomas, them only sumTmg 
eon, woe three, he was left to the oaie d 
on elder sister. His education was began 
at the n'ammar school at Warrington, nut 
in 1760, when he was Ion, Thomas Percival, 
M.D., his father's eldest brother, a physician 
in the town and district round Wartmgton, 
died, and loft him a valuable library and a 
moderate compplonoy. Percival resolved to 
g tialify himself for the profession of medicine, 
lie was a dissenter, nnd was Ituown in later 
life as a staunch uuilarian. In 1757 he 
is said to have been the first student en- 
rolled at the newly established Wanington 
academy wliich was foimded to give a colle- 
ffiate education to those who were debciied 


universities. On the completfou of his course 
at Warrington he proceeded to the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he formed last- 
ing friendships with liohertson the historian, 
David Hume, and other distinguished men. 
While still a student at Edinburgh he spent 
a year in London, whore he became Imom 
to many soiontifle men. and thresh the in- 
fluence of its vice-president. Lord mlloughby 


by tho necessity of subscription to the Thirty 
nmo artioles from entering the Englifl 
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he was elected a fellow of the 
Roral Society. It is said that he was the 

^Lirofit man at that time on whom that 
C had been conferred. From Edin- 
hurah he proceeded to Leyden, where he 
MfflBleted his medical studies, and took his 
dea^ 6 July 1766. For two years he proo- 
his profession in his native town, and 
aattied Elizabeth, the only surviving child 
of Nathaniel Basnett, merchant, of London. 
Tai767 he removed to Manchester, where 
he at once made many friends. Ahandon- 
inean original intention of going to Lon- 
^ he rended in that town we remainder 
of Jus life. He soon made a reputation by 
contribnting papers to ‘ Philosophical ’ tran- 
sactions, and various periodicals, and his 
essavs, medical and emerimental, issued 
1767-H attracted wide attention. In 
1776 he published the first of three parts of 
‘A Father’s Instructions; ’ the concluding 
part vaa not issued till laOO. This hook 
for children achieved great popularity. In 
reply to Dr. Price’s 'Treatise on Kever- 
aioBcry Payments,’ Percival wrote his ‘ Pro- 
posals for estahlishing more accurate and 
comprehensive Bills of Mortality in Man- 
chester.’ _ , 

Kesnly sympathising with the poor and 
the quickly growing artisan population of 
the town and district, he helped to form a 
committee to enforce proper sanitation in 
Manohester. He advocated the establish- 
ment of public baths, and may also he con- 
eiderad as the earliest advocate of faotoiy 
Illation. On 26 .Tan. 1796 ha addressed 
the Manchester committee or hoard of 
health on certain evils which had been 
davdoped by the growth of the factory 
ffstem, and recommended legislative inter- 
ference with the conditions of factory lahoui. 
Mother direolions his energy was no less 
apparent. At his house the Maucheater 
iWary and Philosophical Society was 
broaght into being in lySl. He was elected 
awce-president on its foundation, and irom 
1782, with one exception, he occupied the 
i^aential chair till his death. lii 1786 
Ihrciral aided in tlie removal to Manchester 
of the Woirington academy, and took a 
great interest in its management. An en- 
deavour on the port of Percival aud his 
Mends to found a college of arts and 
sciences proved unsucoeseful, but the scheme 
was accomplished half a century later under 
the will of John Owens [q. v.J Peroival's 
ctuum of manner and wide learning gained 
him Mends and coxrcspondonts among the 
most distinguishod men and women of his 
time, both in Euxrae and America. He died 
at IM house in Mnnohester SO Aug. 1804, 


leaving a widow and three torviving sons. 
He was buried in Warrington church, where 
there is an epitaph by his friend, Dr. Samuel 
Parr. Anotuer memoiial tablet is placed 
above the president’s chair in the rooms of 
the Manchester Literary aud Philosophical 
Society. The society possesses a portrait of 
Percival painted from a miniature in the 
possession of his grandson. A silhouette 
portrait is given in Kendrick’s ‘ IVorringf- 
ton Worthies.’ 

Perciv al published ‘ Medical Ethics,’ 1803 ; 
it was republished in 1827 and edited by Dr. 
3reenhill in 1849. A series of extracts came 
out at Philadelphia in 1823. Peroival’s son, 
Edward Percival, M.D., wrote ‘Practical 
Observations on Typhus Fever,’ 1819, and 
contributed to vol. ii. of the ‘Edinburgh 
Review ’ an essay on Dr. William Shepherd’s 
‘ Life of Poggio.’ He also edited tha works 
of his father, with a prefatory memoir, pub- 
lished at Bath in 1807, in four volumes. 

[Memoir by his son ; Angua Smith's Centenary 
of Sciencein Manchester; Eepinaese’e Lancashire 
'Worthies, 2nd ser. ; Hnnter’s Familie Minorum 
Centiiun (Harleian Soo.),i. 121 , British Museum 
Oetnlogue ; Catalogue of Surgeon-Gioncrals’ 
Library, 'Washington, x. 683 ; ICendrii.k'B War- 
rington Worthies; family notes in the writer’s 
possession.'] A. N. 

PERCY, ALAN (d. 1660), master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, was third son of 
Honry Poroy, fourth earl of Northnmher- 
iand [q. v.], by MauA daughter of William 
Herbert, first onrl of Pemoroke of the se- 
cond creation [q. v.] He apparently was 
not educatod at a university, hut on 1 May 
1618 he was in holy orders, as he then re- 
ceived the prebend of Duimiugton in York 
Minster, a preferment which he resigned 
before 1 Nov. 1617. On 6 May 1616 he re- 
ceived the rectory of St. Anne, Aldersgale, 
London, which he held till 1618. The now 
and struggling foimdation of St. John the 
Evangelist at Cambridge, influenced doubt- 
less by bis Lancastrian connections and wide 
femily influence, chose him os their second 
master on 29 July 1616. But he seems to 
have been unsuited to his new position, and 
resigned the mastership on 1 Nov. 1618 ; the 
college grouted him a pension of 102. a year 
for life, with the use of the low jporlour, be- 
longing to the master, aud two inner cham- 
bers there whenever he should come to re- 
side. On 2 April 1620 the king gave him a 
house and garden at Stepney, Middlesex, and 
he consequently, on4Fch. following, resigned 
all his interest under the grant of the college. 
Percy soon received other preferments. On 
25 Oct. 1621 he became rector of St. Mary- 
at-Hill, Loudon, In 1626 the Earl of Roch- 
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ford presentfld him to the rectory of Miil- 
bortoii-oum-Keningham, Norfolk ; about the 
same time he became master of the college 
of the Iloly Trinity at Arundel, ■which he 
joined with the two fellows in surrendering 
to the king on 12 Dec. 1646. It has been 
suggested that ho was the Percy who pro- 
ceeded M.A. at Cambridge (u a ^and 00 m- 
pounder in 1628, but it is difficult to know 
why he should have waited so long to take a 
degree he might have had in 1616. He is 
mentionod in J une 1627 as one of the trustees 
of his brother, the Bari of Northumberland, 
who died in that your. In 16S0 it appears 
that he owed Wolsey’s estate 91. for expe- 
diting a suit for the union of certain parishes. 
The Duke of Norfolk gave him the rectory 
of Barshom, Norfolk, in 1668. Percy died 
in May 1660, and was buried in the old 
chapel of St. .John’s College, where there were 
a brass and a marble tomb to his memory. 
One portrait, mado in 1649, was at the 
Norwich Guildhall; he had given a house to 
the city of Norwich in 1634, Another (a 
copjO, which is in the combination room at 
St. John’s College, shows a refined and as- 
cetic face. 

[Oooper’a Athens Oantabr. i. 206; Baker’s 
Hliat of St. John's Ooll. (od. Mayor), i. 8, &c., 
ii. 666, &c, ; J. Bnss Mallingor'a llist. of the 
TJnivorsity of Oambri(^e, i. I 70 ; Do Pon- 
blnniiue's Annals of tlio Xlonse of Percy, i. 307 ; 
Luttoxs and Papers of Henry VIII, i. 770, ii. 
4183, IV. ii. 3213, iv. iii. 0748.] W. A. J. A, 

PERCY, AXGEENON, tenth Evnii ow 
NoBTHTrMiiDBtAin)(1602-1668),aonofITenry, 
ninth carl of Northumberland [q. v.], was 
born in London, and baptised 13 Oct. 160^ 
(OHA.MBDBLA.nr, Letters during the Heign of 
Queen JElkabath, p. 167 ; OoMiss, Peerage, 
ed. Brydges, ii. 346). Percy was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, as family 
papers prove, and not at Christ Ohureli, 
Oxford, as stated hy Collins and D<wle 
([PoNBiumOTii, Souse of Peray, ii. 367). llis 
rathor then sent him to travel abroad, pro- 
viding him with detailed instructions what 
to observe and how to behave {AnUgwirian 
liepertory, iv. 374). On 4 Nov. 1610 he 
was created a knight of the Bath (Dovlh, 
Official Baronage, ii. 603). In the parlia- 
ment of 1624 he reprosontod the county of 
Sussex, and in those called in 1626 and 1626 
the city of Chichester. Ho was summoned 
to the House of Lords as Baron Percy on 
28 March 1627, and suoooodod his father as 
tenth Earl of Northumberland on 6 Nov. 
1682. 

Charles I was anxious lo secure the sup- 
port of Northumberland, and conferred upon 


him, on 16 May 1636, the order rfaTRir 
{Strafford Letters, i. 363, 427iFoHBii’S 
ii. 6^). For the next few years 
continually trusted with theliiBhest 
or military posts. On 23 March 1636 T 
was appointed admiral of the fleet raised U 
means of ship-money in order to assert tZ 
sovereignty of the seas. It effeeteduofliC 
beyond obliging a certain number of DuteS 
fiebermen to accept licenses to fish finn 
Norlbumberland’s master. But it8meire& 
tivenesB was due rather to the policr of 
Charles th^ to his admiral’s fault (Gia. 
DiirnR, History of England, viii. IBS- 
Strafford Letters,!. 624; Cal. State Pami 
Dorn. 1686-6, pp. 367). 
land was full ot zeal for the king’s service, 
and presented (0 him in December 1838 a 
statement of the abuses existing in the man- 
ngsment of the navy, with proposals for their 
reform ; hut, though supported by ample 
proof of the evils alleged, the commiasioners 
of the admiralty took no steps to remedy 
thorn . ‘ This moceeding,’ wrote Northumbe> 
land to Straubrd, ' hath brought me to s 
resolution not to trouble myself any mote 
with endeavouring a reformation, unless I 
bo commanded to it ’ {Strafford Letitn, 
ii. 40, 49 J Cal. State Papers, Dom. 

W. 202, 217, 261 ; FosBiiNauB, ii, 879). 
Strnll’ord, who had supported NortbnmW 
land with all his might, urged him to 
patient and constant in his endeavouis, end 
pressed, through Laud, for his appointment as 
one of the commissioners of the adnuralty, or 
as lord high admiral (Strafford Letters, 

In April 1637 Northumberland was a second 
time appointed admiral, but ngw fonnd 
himself able to achievo iiotbin^ His disgust 
was very great. _ lie wrote to Strafibidfrom 
his anchorago in the Downs complaining 
bitterly. ‘To ride in this place at anchor 
a whole summer together witboiit hope of 
action, to see daily disorders in the fleet 
and not to have means to remedy them, and 
to be in an employment where a man can 
neither do service to the state, gain bonour 
to himself^ nor do com'lesies for ms friends, 
is a condition tlnit I think nobody ivill be 
ambitiouB of’ (fi. ii. 8J ; GARunrsB, vui. 
2] 9 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1637, pp, ni- 
xxv). On 30 March 1688 Northumberland 
was raised to the dimity of lord high ad- 
miral of England, which wos granted him, 
however, only during pleasure, and not, as 
in the cases of Nottingham and Buckingham, 
for life (ib. 1687-8, p. 821 ; Cottnrs, ii.2J.7). 
It was intended that he should retuhi hia 
post until the Duke of York ■was of age to 
Buopood him (Stiaffhrd Letters, ii. 161; 
Qabdtstob, viii. 338). 
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Tlie troubles ia Scotland brought North- 
mnbetlBud military office also. In July 1638 
Aa klne appointed a committee of eight 
‘riTT^oiUors for Scottish affairs, of which 
Worthnmberland was one. The consideror 
i.nn of the discontent of the people and of 

uo . . i'qj. itiada Jim 


it safer for the king to grant the Scots 
the conditions they asked than rashly to 
enter into a war. ‘ God send us a good end 
of this troublesome business,’ he wrote to 
Strafford, ' for, to my apprehension, noforeign 
enemies could threaten so much danger to 
rtrtu kiwrdom as doth now this beggarly 
nation’ Oi. 188, 266). On 96 March 1639, 
nrhm the king prepared to proceed to the 
north to take command of the army, North- 
mn h<"i<md was appointed general of all the 
forces south of the Trent and a member of 
the ooundl of regency (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1638-9, p. 608). ITis private letters 
tohiahtother-in-law, the Enil of Leicester, 
show that Northumberland was dissatisfied 
with the Mug’s policy, and had no confidence 
in most of his fellow-ministers. Secretary 
Ooke he held incapable, and endeavoured to 
get his place for Leioeater. Secretary Winde- 
tanhe ha regarded not only as incapable, but 
as treacherous, and was enraged by his inter- 
ference with the command of the fleet, which 
allowed 'Tromp to destroy Oquendo’s ships 
in an English harbour. Nortbumberland’s 
own views inclined him to an nllianco with 
hkonce rather than ^oin, and he was raposed 
to Hamilton, Oottington, and the Spanish 
fliotion in the council. _ Strafford was _ his 
friend, but he thought him too muoh inclined 
to Spain, and Laud’s religious policy he dis- 
liked. The discontent which existed in 
England and the emptiness of the king’s 
treasury seemed to him to render the success 
of the war against the Scots almost impoa- 
sihle (Oomira, Sydney Papers, ii. 608-28 ; 
CaLStaie Papers, Dom. 1639-40, pp. 22, 626; 
Strafford Letters, ii. 276). For these reasons 
Northumberland hailed with j oy the summon- 
ing of the Short parliament, and regretted the 
Tchemenoe with which the commons pressed 


for the redress of their grievances. ' Had 
they been weU advised,’ he wrote to Lord 
Conway, ‘I am persuaded they might in 
time have gained their desitos ’ (Cal. State 
Prgsers, Dom. 1040, pp. 71, llo; Sydney 
Papers, ii. 623), Backed only by Lord Hol- 
land, he opposed the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment in the committee of eight, and spoke 
against Strafford’s proposal Tor a vigorous 
invasian of Scotland. Vane’s notes of his 
apeeoh are : ' If no more monw than pro- 
posed, how then to make an oilensive war P 
a difficulty whether to do nothing or to let 


them alone, or go on with a vigorous war’ 
(Hist. MSS. Coiiun.SrdHep.p.S ; GanDiiniB, 
History of England, ix. 12^. ‘'What will 
the world judge of us abroad,’ he complained 
to Leicester, ‘ to see us enter into such an 
action as this is, not knowing how to main- 
tain it for one month P It grieves my soul 
to be involved in these counsels, and the 
sense I have of the miseries that are like to 
ensue is held by some a disaffection in me. 
. . . The condition that the king is in ia 
extremely unhappy ; I could not believe that 
wise men woiilu ever have brought us into 
suoh a strait as now we are m without 
being certain of a remedy ’ (ConiiiKS, Sydney 
Paperv, ii. 662, 664). 

As early as the previous December Charles 
had announced to Northumberland that he 
meant to moke him general of the forces 
raised for the second Scottish war (ib. ii. 626). 
According to Clarendon, Strafford was on- 
ginally designed for the post, but he chose 
rather to serve as lieutenant-general under 
the Earl of Northumberland, believing that 
tbe conferring of that precedence upon him 
would more firmly fasten him to the king’s 
interest, and that his power iu the northern 
parts would bring great advantage to the 
king's serviooB (Sebellton, ed. Mocroy, ii. 
SO n.) His commission is dated 14 Feb. 
1840 (Ettshwobth, iii. 989). Northumber- 
land, in spito of his doubts and despondency, 
vigorously exerted Iiimeelf to organise the 
army, and contributed 6,0001 to the loan 
raised for the Mug's service in 1639 (Sydney 
Papers, ii. 629; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1640, pp. 204, 868,614,672). Butin August 
1840 no fell Ul, and Strafford took com- 
mand of the army in his place (ib. pp, 688, 
608). 

In the Long parliament Northumberland 

S adually drew to the side of the opposition, 
e was one of the witnesses against Straf- 
ford on the twenty-third article of the im- 
peaohment ; and, though denying that Straf- 
ford had intended to use the Irish army against 
England, his evidence to the lord deputy’s 
recommendation of arbitrary measures was 
extremely damaging. The king, wrote Nortli- 
umherland to Leioester, was angry with him 
because he would not perjure himself for 
Strofford fRusnwoEia, of Strafford, 
pp. 688, 643 ; i^dney Papers, ii. 666). 

Northumberland himself was vexed he- 
cauee the king declined to promote Leicester 
(ib. ii. 661-6). Clarendon represents North- 
umberland sending to the House of Commons 
Henry Percy’s letter about the army plot as 
the first visible sign of his defection (PebeU 
Uon, iii, 298; Commons' Jmr”'’J‘ ■■ 

It was followed in the seoor 
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open alliance witli the opposition pnrl y in 
the House of Lords. Horthumborland signed 
the protests against the appointment of Luns- 
ford to the command of tho Tower, against 
the refusal of the House of Lords to ^oin the 
commons in demanding the militia, and 
against their similar refhsal to punish the Duko 
of Richmond’s dangerous words. The popular 
party showed their confidence in Northumher- 
fand by nominal ing him lord lieutenant of the 
four counties of Sussex, Northumberland, 
Pembroke, and Anglesey (28 Pah. 1642). His 
possession of the post of lord high admh'al 
secured the parliament ary leaders the control 
of the navy. When the king refused to ap- 
point the Earl of Warwick to command the 
fleet, the two houses ordered Northumber- 
land to make liim vice-admiral, and Norfli- 
umberland obeyed. On 28 June 1642 tho 
king dismissed Northumberland from his 
olfice, hut too late to prevent tho sailors flrom 
accepting Warwick as their commander 
(OLABnimoH', JBobelKon, iv. 330, v. 376 } Hist, 
M88, Comm, 3rd Ecp. p. 85; GAaDiNBU, 
History of ISngland, x. 176, 186, 208). 

Charles felt Norlhumhorlantl’s defection 
very severely. He had raised him to oilica 
after office, and, os he oomplainod, ‘ courted 
him as his mistress, and oonversed with him 
as his friend, without the least interruptiou 
or intermission of all possible favour and 
kindness ’ (OnABnmioir, ItebslUon, iii. 228 ; 
Memoirs o/ Sir PJtilw Warwidk, p. 117). In 
three letters to Sir John Bankos, Nortunm- 
herland explained his position. ‘Wo believe 
that those persons who are most powerful 
with the king do endeavour to bring parlia- 
ments to Buob a condition that thoy shall 
only be made insbrumeuts to oxeouto the 
commands of the king, who were established 
for his greatest and most supreme counciL 
... It 18 far from our thou^ts to chango 
tho form of governmunt, to invade u^on the 
king’s just prerogative, or to leave lum nn- 

E rovided of as plontifiil a rovonuo as either 
0 or any of his prodeoessors ever enjoyed.’ 
He protested that the armaments of tlie par- 
liament were purely defensive in their aim. 
‘ Lot us hut liave our law^ liberties, and 
privileges sooured unto us, and let him porish 
that seeks to deprive the king of any part of 
liis prerogative, or that autWity which is 
due unto him. If our fortunes he to fall 
into troublos, I am sure few (excopting the 
king himself) will BuiTer more than I shall 
do ; therefore for my own private considera- 
tions, as well os for tho public good, no man 
shall more earnestly endeavour an agree- 
ment between the king and his people’ 
(Bahkbs, Story of Corfe Castle, pp. 122, 
129, 189). 


Percy 

Trii^Btothes6profession8,NorS;;^S^ 
though he ooceptod aplaoe inthsparS"’ 
tary committee of sofety (4 Julv ' 

c beads of 
dOtvilWar, 

present a message of peace to'th^lrft'lj!? 
Oolebrook, ond in the foUowing Mare^t! 
was at the head of the parliameatarr^cm 
miasioners sent to treat with tha lrin/ .t X' 
ford. Whitelocke praises his ‘ sober and 


carriage to the king,’his civility to hiabothffl 
commiSBioners, and the ‘ state andnobliBiM^ 


with which ho lived while at Oxford fdfe. 
smriah, edit. 1868, i. 196-201 j 0 /d Parft'e 
mentary History, xii. 29, 201). His zeal fer 
peaoo made him suspected by the violent 
porty. Harry Morten took upon liim.i.ir to 
open one of Northumberland’s letters to bis 
Avife, and, as be refused to apologise, North- 
umberland struck him with nia cane, This 
took place on 18 April 1643 in the iwinH 
ohamber, os Marten was returning hom a 
confarenoe between tho two housea%ndTai 
complained of by the commons as a breach 
of pnvilogo (ioris’ Journals, vi. 11 1 
DOST, iJcW//o», vii. 20). In June Northnm- 
horlandwas accused of compIioi^inWallec’s 
plot, but indignantly repumnted the nlw' gp, 
and Waller’s statements Bgainat him are too 
vague to he credited (Saotobd, Studies and 
Illustrations of tJie Great Bebellion, pp. fta, 
662). He was one of the originators of the 
peace propositions agreed to by the House 
of Lords on 4 Aug. 1643, and appealed to 
Essex for suiiport against the mob violence 
which proourod their rqection by the com- 
mons (z/;.p.676; QtUVTNBB, Great Civil Far, 
i. 186 j OlabundoiTj JtebelUbn, vii. 168-76). 
Einding Essex disinclmed to support the 
peaoo movemunt, Northumberland retired to 
Petworth, and lor a time absented bimsdf 
altogether from tho parliamentary coundk 
Clarendon, who held that the Mug might 
have won back Northumberland by returning 
him to his olfice of lord admiral, asserts 
that if the other peers who deserted the pa^ 
liament at the same time had been well re- 
ceived by tbo king, Northumberland would 
have foUowecl their example (SebslUan, vil 
21, 188, 244, 248). 

A few months later Northumberland re- 
turned to his place in parliament, and the 
two houses showed their confidence 1 w ap- 
pointing him one of the committee of both 
kingdoms (16 Feh. 1044). In the treaty at 
Uxbridge in January 1646 Northumberland 
again noted as one of the parliamentary com- 
mlsaionors, and was their usual spokesman 
(WuiTBLOOKTi, i. 877, 886 ; OtAmiKDOH, Jfs- 
bellion, viii. 218). But he was hardly as 
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jy to make ooncesMona as before. ‘ The 
rfltJsehehad formerly received at Oxford 
nmmhiBBddresse'i thither, and the fair es- 
jie had made afterwards from the 
iVflousy of the parliament, had wrought so far 
Lon him that he resolved no more to depend 
uDon the one or provoke the other, and was 
^ng to see the Hug's power and authority 
0 mnoh restrained that he might not be able 
to do him any harm ’ (li. viii. 244). During 

1646 he acted with the leaders of the iude- 
.r .Jnnt.i. helping to secure the passage of 
Se self-denying ordinance, and the organi- 
sation of the new model nrmy (Gabdihiir, 
ffMfli Civil War, ii. 189 j Saotoed, Studies 
mi lUvstrations, p. 363). On 18 March ha 
'vas appointed to the guardianship of the 
tong's two youngest children, with a salary 
of 30001 a year ; and it was even reported 
that’if the lung continued to refuse to coma 
to terms, the Duke of Gloucester would be 
mode Hng, with Northumberland as lord 
nrotector (i4. ; Lords' Journals, vii. 279, 327). 
Met the fall of Oxford the Duke of York 
also passed into his custody, with an allow- 
ance of 7,6001. for his maintenance. 

■With the close of the war Northumber- 
land again took up the port of mediator. 
Hia own losses during its continuance had 
uuounted to over 42,0001., towards which, 
oa 19 Jon. 1647, parliament had voted him 
10,0001. {Mst. MSS, Comm. 3rd Hem p. 86 ; 
CmmoM Journals, viii. 661). In January 

1647 he united with Manchester and the 
leading preshyterian peers in drawing up 
(mpontions likely to be more acceptable to 
Us hmg thou those previouslyoiTered him. 

were forwarded through Dellidvre, the 
Pteneh ambassador, who trausmittod them 
to Henrietta Maria (Gabuiuhb, Great Civil 
ITffi'iiii.OlS). On 20 Nov. 1046 Northumher- 
lind had been accused of sccrolly sending 
money to the king during the wav, and the 
charge had been investigated at the desire of 
the oomnous by a committee of the House 
of Lords ; but the informer himself -finalLy 
admitted that the charge was falsa (Lordia' 
JrnmaU, viii. 678, 678^ That it should 
hare been made at nil was probably the 
effect of his ob'rious preference for a com- 
ptomise with Qharles. 

Northumberlaud was ono of the peers who 
left their seats in parliament editor the riots 
of July 1847, and sismed the engogomeut of 
4 Ang. to etand by the army for the resiortt- 
tion of the freedom of the two houses (Lords’ 
Jtitnais, ix. 886). It was at Northumber- 
Imd’s house, Syon, near Brentford, that the 
^etences of the aeoeders and the olficers 
of the army were held and an agreement 
BTnved at fWATXiiK, Vindioation, p. 191), 

TO. XV. 


When the king was in the hands of the 
army, and diu'ing his residence at Hampton 
Court, he was mowed to see his children 
with more frequency than before, parliament, 
however, stipulating that Northumberland 
should accompany his charges. In ono of 
these interviews it is said that Charles gently 
reproached Northumberland for his defec- 
tion, and hinted that, if he would i el urn 
to his allegiance, the Duke of 'York should 
he married to one of his daughters. But 
Northumberlaud remained firm against any 
temptations ; while his opposition to the vote 
of no address proved that fear was equally 
unable to make him swerve from the policy 
of moderation and comwomise (GBum, 
Idves of the Frineessea of St^/land, vi. 300 ; 
GAEDiinm, Great Qml War, iv. 62). On 
21 April 1648 the Duke of York escaped from 
Nortnurnherland’s custody, and made his 
way in disguise to Holland. But as early as 
19 Feb. Northumberland had asked to be 
relieved of hia charge, and declined to ha 
responsible if he should escape ; so the two 
houses, on heorhvg the earVs e:!mlanation, 
acquitted him of all blame in the matter 
((Al. State Pampers, Dom. 1648-9, p. 19; 
iorefe’ foumah, x. 220 5 I^e of James U, i. 
29-83). Tn the following Soptamber North- 
umberland was appointed one of the fifteen 
commissioners sent to negotiate with Charles 
at Newport, and appears from his subsequent 
conduct to have regarded the king’s con- 
cessions as a sufficient basis for the settle- 
ment of the nation. In the House of Lords 
he headed the opposition to the ordinance 
for the king’s trial. ‘ Not ono in twenty of 
the people of Bngland,’ he declared, ' are yet 
satisfied whether the Mng did leAry war 
against the houses first, or the houses first 
against him ; and, besides, if the king did levy 
war first, wo have no law extant that eon be 
produced to make it treason in him to do ; 
and for us to declare treason by an ordinance 
when the matter of fact is not yet proved, 
nor any law to bring to ju^s it by, seems to 
me very unreasonable ’ (Q-ABDiirnE, Gh'eca 
Oitil War, iv. 280). 

Under the Commonwealth and proteo- 
torato Northumberland remained rigidly 
aloof from public affairs. He consented, 
however, to take the engagement to he 
faithful to the Oommonwealth (Saheoed, 
Studies and Ilhtstraliona cf the Great Re- 
belUm, p. 292). At his own request parlia- 
ment relieved him of the expensive and 
troublesome charge of Prince Henry and the 
PriucesB Elisabeth, appointing, at hia own 
Biiggeationjhis sister, the Countess of Leices- 
ter, to fill his place ^aev, Mmoriala of the 
Civil )^«r, ii. 127,188; Common^ Journals, 

3 K 
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vi, 216). He took no part in any plots 
against tko government. An attenwt to 
make him out to be a deUn^ent fallen ; but 
the demand that Wressell Castle should be 
made untenable, and the consequoncw of a 
loan raised by the parliament, for which be 
had become engaged, gave him some vpxor 
Uon {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1649-60, p. 
286; Mist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. pp. 87-8). 
lie refused to sit either in OromwelTB House 
of Lords or in that sumtnoned by his son in 
1669. To Richard’s invitation ho is said to 
have replied that, ‘till the government was 
such as his predecessors have seiwed undeo*, 
he could not in honour do it ; birt, that 
granted, he should see his willingness to serve 
him with his life and fortune ’ {Claftaulon 
State Papers, ii. 432). He looked forward 
to the restoration of the House of Lords as 
a necessary part of the settlement of the 
nation, but deprecated any premature at- 
tempt on the part of the lords themselves to 
reclaim their rights. On 6 March 1660 he 
wrote to the Earl of Manchester, referring 
to the recent attempt mode by some of the 
lords to persuade Monck to allow them to sit, 
and urging its uuseosonableuess (Makoiusb- 
rmt, &iurt and Sodety from Mimheth to 
Anne, i. 306). An unconditional restoration 
he did not desire, and was one of the heads 
of the little cabal which proposed that merely 
those peers who had sat in 1648 should be 

g ermittod to take their places in the upper 
ouse, and that those should immau on 
OharlesII the conditions offered to his father at 
the Newport treaty (Oomiirs, Sydney Papers, 
ii. 686; Clarendon mate Papers, m.7'29). Li 
the Convention parliament which mot m April 
1060 he supported a general act of indommly, 
and was heard to say that, ' though ho hod no 
part in the death of the king, he was against 
questioning those who had been conoemod 
in that anair ; that the example might bo 
more usoful to postoritj^ and profitable io 
future Icings, by doterrmg them from tlto 
like oxorbitonces’ (LxrDi.ow, Memoirs, 267, 
ed. 1894). 

Though the polioy which Northumborland 
had pursued must have boon oxtromoy dis- 
tastmul both to tho king and to his ministerR, 
he was sworn in as a privy councillor immo- 
diately oiler tho king’s return (81 May 1660) 
(Hnsiraowiii, Sydney Papers, p. 1 08), Ho was 
appointed lord lieutenant of Sussex (11 Aug. 
1060) and joint lord lieutenant of Norlhom- 
berland (7 Sept, 1660), and acted as lord 
high constahle at the coronation of Charles II 
([18-28 April 1061). But ho exercised no ' 
influonce over the irolioy of the king, and 
took henceforth no part in public auairs. ' 
He died on 18 Oct. 1668, in the six ^- 1 



Ol^ndon terms Northumberland 
proudest man ahve,’ and adds that 'if l! 

ho thought himself obove other conaidS 
men, he would have been a good eulnett^ 
‘ He was m all his deportment a very S 
mM,’ and throughout his poUticsl 
behaved with a dimitv and independeiw 
more characteristio of a feudal potentate^ 
a seventeenth-century noWemim. Without 
possessing great abilities,] ‘ ' 

* , , * T • *. » If v** uuauucu 

f>aT\i'tr.nT.ir\n atim iTiflna-nAn i..i i 


77rti 1 T* “ttUQonea). 

‘ Though his notions were not large or dees 

yet his temper and raservednesa indiacoiiMe’ 
and his nnrnshness in speaking, got Imn the 
reputation of on able and a wise man ; whidi 
he mado evident in his excellent goyarmnent 
of his family, whore no man was moia abao- 
lutoly obeyed; and no man had ever fewer 
idle words to answer for ; and in debates d 


portiiiontly’ {Mebellion, vi. 398, yiii. 244). 
At tho commencement of the civil war lia 
had ‘the most esteemed and unbleinialed 
reputation, in court aud country, of anypet- 
Bon of his rank throughout the Inn^nm ,’ 
At tho closo of the struggle he preaeryed it 
almost unimpaired, ‘ In spite of all the 
pavtiol disadvanlagoB which were brought 
upon him by living in sudi a divided age,^ 
there was no man perhaps of any party bat 
holievcd, honoured, and would hare trusted 
him. Noitlier was this due to any chance of 
his birth, but, as all lasting reputation fa, to 
those qnmitiee which ran wough the feame 
of his mind and the course of his life ’(Sic 
William Temple to Josceline, elevontii earl 
of Northumborland, 26 Deo. 1008; Foi' 
nLiKara, ii. 476). 

Northumberland married twice; first, in 
Jiuiiinry 1620, Lady Anne Cecil, eldest dangb- 
tor of William, second earl of Salishnn. 
This match was strongly disapproved by the 
bridegroom’s father, who attributed hb 
wrongs to the jealousy of the first Earl of 
Salisbury, and declared that the blood of 
Percy would not mix with the blood of 
Cecil if yon poured it in a disk’ (Fos- 
BTAwauia, ii . 370). She died on 6 Dea 1037, 
and was buried at Petworth {Steapd 
Zeiters, ii, 142), By her Northumbmsnd 
hod i'lsuo five daughters three of wbom- 
Catharinc, Dorothy, and Lucy— diedinchild- 
hood; Lady Anne Percy, horn on IS Am. 
1633, married, on 21 June 1662 , Philip, lod 
Stanhope, and died on 29 Nov. 1654; Lsof 
Elizabeth Percy, horn on 1 Deo. 1636, bm- 
riod, on 19 May 1663, Axthur, lord (hpal 
(created Earl of Essox in 1661), and died ou 
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fi Feb. 1718 &■ i- 76. 116, 469; OoMOT, ii. 
383! JoiroiAiraTra, ii. 388, 407). 

IfortliinnberlBnd's second wife was Lady 
Blimbatb Howard, second daughter of Thco- 
nbilns, second earl of Suffolk. The maniage 
took place on 1 Oct, 1643. She died on 
11 Much 1706. By this marriage the ™at 
8ons6 built by Henry Howard, earl of 
Northampton, came into Northnmberland'a 
noasession, and waa henceforth known as 
Northamberland Bouse, It was demolished 
in 1874 to make room for Northumberland 
Arsate (WHEArmr, London Past and Pro- 
unt ii. w8). By his second countess Bari 
Algernon had issue : (1) Joseeline, eleventh 
earl of Northumberland, bom on 4 July 
1644, married, on 33 Deo. 1663, Elizabeth, 
Yoan^t daughter of Thomas wriotheslay, 
^ of Southampton, and died on 31 May 
1670, having had issue a son, Henry Percy, 
vhedisd on IS Dec, 1669, and a daughter, 
Elimbsth Percy, born on 26 Jan. 1687, after- 
YtudsPnohess of Somerset; (3) Lady Mary 
Psmy, bom on 33 July 1047, died on S July 
1652, 

A portrait of Northumberland and hie 
Mimtess ^ Vondyck was No. 719 in the 
NitionM Portrait Bdiibition of 1886; itia 
in the possession of the Marquis of Sahsbury. 
Another by the same painter, the property of 
thcBarlof Essex, was No. 760. The latter 
wesNo. 67 in theVandyok exhibition of 1887. 
Lists of engraved portraits ore in Qranger’s 
‘Siographical History,' and in the catalogue 
of fee peitraits iu the Sutherland copy of 
Ghieudm's ‘ History ’ in the Bodleian Li- 
Imiy. They indude engravings by Glover, 
Homi, Houbraken, Payne, and Stent 
(Bbohlst). 

[A lib of Algernon, oarl of Northumberland, 
ixsed mainly on the family papers, is contained 
in Be Fonblanqne’a House of Percy, vol. ii. 
The papers thomsolvos are calendared Hist, H9S. 
Gwin. 3id Bop, A life is also given in Lodge's 
Fottraits ; Doyle’s Odlcial Bjionngo, ii. 663 ; 
CoUWb Peerage, ed. Biydgee, vol. h. ; OoUine’s 
Sydn^ Papers; other authorities cited in the 
Biticle,] 0. H, P, 

PEBCTT, ALGERNON, fourth Dun ox 
NeiiiEDHBiiiitAin) (1793-1866), second son 
of Hugh Percy, second duke [q, v,], by his 
Bscoudwe, Frances Julia, dawhter of Peter 
Bnnsll, era., of Beokenham, lunt, was bom 
at Syon House 16 Dec. 1703. He entered 
the navy in boyhood (S May 1806) as a volun- 
teer on hoard the Tribune frigate, served ae 
midshipman in the Fame and Of^donia in 
fesMsaitermuean, receiving the commenda- 
tion of Lord OoUingwood (Q. L. N. OouLiira- 
WOOB, ii, 166), became lieutenant on 


16 Dec._ 1811, and was present at the par- 
tial action off Toulon and at the capture of 
Genoa. He obtained his step as commander 
8 March 1814, on board the Scout, and was 
acting obtain of the Caledonia, the flagship 
of Lord Exmouth, and afterwards of the Cos- 
sack in 1814, receiving his post rank on the 
Driver 19 Aug. 1816. At me general peace 
he went on half-pay, and was never after- 
wards employed on active service, but at- 
tained his raMs on the reserved list as rear- 
admiral 1860, viee-admiral 1867, admiral 
1863, In 1S16 Percy was created a peer, 
with the title of Baron Prndhoe, which 
became well known in tbe East, where be 
travailed for several years in oompany with 
Major Felix, In 18^6 he was among the 
select hand of early explorers who were 
then engaged in studying the monuments 
of Egypt, and the collections in A^wick 
Castle testify to the interest^ he never 
ceased to take in Epptian antiquities (S. 
Bibob, Gstaloyue, 1880, which describes 
over two thousand Egyptian objects). His 
scientiflo tastes led hun to support and ac- 
com^ny Sir John Hetschel’s expedition to 
the Cape in 18S4, for the purpose of observ- 
ing the southern constellalions {see llm- 
sonui, Sra Johb Esnunmox; wmiAB], 
and proonred him the honorary degree of 
D.Oli. at Oxford in 1841. His love of learn- 
ing prompted him to bear tlie expense of 
the preparation and printing of the gigantic 
' Arabic Lexicon ’ of Edward Williain Lane 
[^q. v.L fet whom, when they first met at Cairo 
in 1826, he had conceived a warm friendship 
and adoration. In 1343 he proposed that, 
at hie cost, Lane should revisit Egypt aud 
colleot materials for thie monumental work, 
and from that time forward, tor twenty-throe 
years, 'with a kindness and delicacy not to 
be surpassed’ (Labs, Lemon, Fref. p, ii),he 
boro all the eiqKaseB, which became very 
heavy when the printing began in 1801. The 
first volume was published in 1863, and was 
dedicated to liirn as 'the originator of thie 
work, and its constant and main suppoitei ;' 
and though death prevented his further 
participation, his 'prinoeljr patronage’ was 
carried on in the same spirit by his widow, 
the Lady Eleanor Grosvenor, eistor of Hugh 
Lupus, third marquis and flist duke oi' West- 
minetei, whom he married 26 Aug. 1843. 
This great work emends to over nine thou- 
sand columns, in imperial 4tD. 

The initiatioD and support of the 'Arabic 
Lexicon’ belong to a series of munificent acts 
dictated by a love of learnii^ and a keen 
sense of public duty. On 11 Feb. 1847 Lord 
Prodhoe suoosedBdmBbrother Hughes fourth 
Duke of Northumheiland, andtheuce&rward, 
3 e3 
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after restoring tlie estates to order, his object 
was to adminibter his princely reronues m a 
manner worthy of his cultivated tastes and 
the dignity of his ranh. Under his rule Aln- 
wick Castle, which he restored at vast ex- 
pense, and enriched with rare collections of 
pictures and antiquities, became the scene of 
an open ho^it ality, elmoat feudal in its stately 
promsion. At the duke’s cost five chnrehes 
were built on his estates, five more endowed, 
and six parsonages erected. Nearly half a 
million was spent on huUding cottages, and 
half as much on drainage, new roads, and 
bridges. Ills love of his old profession was 
mamfested in a long series of wise founda- 
tions and endowments in aid of sailors. In 
1861, on the occasion of the Great exhibition, 
he ofiered a prize for the best model of a 
lifeboat, and his infiuence led to a new 
activity in the Eoyal National Lifeboat In- 
stitution, brought into practical use the self- 
righting lifeboat, and promoted the esta- 
blishment of lifeboat stations all round the 
coasts of the British Isles. lie established 
lifeboats himself at Ilauxley, Tynemouth, 
Oullorooats, andNewbiggin, endowed sohools 
for the children of sailors and fishermen at 
Whitby, Tynemouth, PcJW Main, and Nortli 
Shields, and founded the Tyne Sailors’ llomo. 
In March 1863 he was appointed first lord of 
the admiralty in Lord Uorhy’s first admiiu- 
slration, and his ten months’ tenure of oilioe 
was marked by a firm nuuntenanoe of the 
best interests of the profession, and a great 
extension of the application of steam power 
to the navy. The minislry went out in 
JTonusa'y 1868, when the duko was made a 
knight of the Garter. Por a short period in 
1863 he was a special deputy warden of the 
Stannaries, and he was oonatable of Laun- 
ceston Castle. His soientifio interests were 
shown in his support of learned societies. lie 
was a fellow 01 the JHoyal Uooiety^ of the 
Astronomical and Geologioal Societies, and 
of the Society of Antiquaries ; and was also 
presidont of the itoyal Institution and the 
lloyal United Service Institute, and a trustee 
of the British Museum, lie died at Aluwidr 
on 12 J?6h. 1866, and was buried by Doan 
Stanley in the Percy chapel in Westminster 
Abbey on 37 Peb. He left no issue, and 
the dukedom passed to his cousin Qeorge, 
earl of Bevevloy (1778-1807), fifth duko, 
whose son and grandson became respectively 
sixth and seventh dukes. 

[Personal knowledge ; private information ; 
Memoir appended to Funeral Sermon by Bev. 
M. M. Ben-Oliol, chaplain to the DneheSa of 
Nortliumberlandiin Brompton ISpiscopalGbapel, 
26 Feb. 1866 ; statement of sorviooa from the 
ndmiraby; Do Fonhlanquo’s Annals of the IXonso 


of Percy, privately printed, 1887 : 

Lifeof E.W.Lane, pp. 108-10; 

vol. evil. 1866.) S ifp*' 

PERCY, Lady ELIZABETH rs. 
imdor SUYMOOB, OiiAEUB, sixth W o® 
SOMTOSEX, d. 1748e] 

PERCY, QEOHGIS (1680-1633), anthof 

and colonist, was eighth son of BenryP^^ 
eighth earl of Northumberland [0 v 1 hvSi 
wrfe Calierme eldest daughKfS 

hen-QSSofJohn Neville, lord Latimer. Hem 
Percy, ninth earl of Northumbspland ffl ^ 
waehis brother. Born4 Sept. 1680, he ^3 
for a time in the Low Country wars, and euii 
sequently took port in the first permanent 
English colonisation of America. He sailed 
forTirgi^ in the first expedition of James 
I’s reign (December 1606). On 83 May 1609 
his name appeared among the incmptnatois 
of the Second Company of Virgima, On 
SI Ang. of the same year Gabriel Avei..T 
mentions him as one among the 'respected 
gentlemen of Virginia ’ who can teatihhow 
false are the stories of mutiny in James, 
town at this time. Percy was mads deputy- 
governor on the reooll of Jolm Smith in Sep- 
tember 1609 to answer some miademeanoiim 
08 Percy ond others of Smith’s enemiea dfr 
dared. He held office daring a crilieal period 
until the arrivol of Sir Thomoa Gateakv,] 
in May 1610. Lord De la Wovr became go- 
vernor a month later, and (mpointedPercya 
member of his new counoir(12 June 1610) 
(of. R. Baoh, Metrical News from Ttrgim, 
London, 1610). On the departure of Loidk 
la W oicr in March 1611 , Percy, in recognition 
of hia former services, was reappointeddepuly- 
governor until the orrival of Dale in the&l- 
lowingj May. According to Spelman’a ‘ Eola- 
tion of Events,’ 3609-11 — probably written 
in tlie autumn of 1611 — ^Indiana at this time 
Game from the '^eat Powhatan’ with veni- 
son for Captain Percy, ‘ who now was preri- 
dont,’ and Sir Thomas Dole wrote to the Vi> 

f inia Company irom Jamestown, 86 May 
611, that he was received by Percy, who, 
after hearing his commission read, aunen- 
dorod up his own, 'it being accordingly so 
to expire.’ 

Cn 17 Aug. 1611 Percy excused himself 
for his large expend iture to his brotherHeniy, 
who had poicl on his account 4382. Is. 6c2. 
during tho past yoor. He argued tlist, as 

g overnor of Jamestown, _ he was ‘honno to 
eop a ccmtinuol and daily table for ^tie- 
men of fashion.’ A Spmush writer (in the 
Simoncos arehhes) drew the distinction he- 
twoon Percy and ms successor Dale, that the 
former hadhoen ' appointed for himself,’ the 
latter by order of the Idng. 
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for England on 22 April 
Ifil’ 'j3udley Oarleton, in a letter on the 
^iiJttttion of the James River, credits Percy 
^¥h hflvins named the main settlement 
i^es Fort. On 15 May 1020 he transferred 
to Christopher Martin tour of his shares in 
theVirgima Company, and, after the war 
broke oat again in the Low Countries, re- 
turned for a time, probably in 1626, to his 
old ocoapetion ofvolnntearjng against Spain 
in the service of the United iTetherlanda, 
Here we are told, he distinguished himself, 
had one of his fingers shot oft^ and was active 
in commanding a company, in 1627. He died 

Bnniatriedinl6B2, 

Percy played a leading part in the oontro- 
yersy between Captain John Smith and the 
othffl original settlers in Virginia. After the 
nppeoranca of Smith’s ‘General Iliatory,’ 
its ueoount of afiaira during the time of 
Peters government, Percy wrote, in answer, 
shout 1825, ‘ A True Relation of the Pro- 
ceedmge and Ocenrrents of moment which 
have Eappened in Vu-ginia from the time 
tJir Thomas Gates was shipwreohed upon 
the Bermudas, 1609, until ^ departure 
out of the country, 1812.’ IMe he sent 
to his biuther, the Earl of Northiimber- 
Isud, who fully aocepted Ms statements, and 
Heated him un'ough life wihh the utmost 
lindness and confidence. Percy was also 
the writer of a ‘Discourse [or Observations] 
of the Plantation of the Southern Colony 
m ■Virginia,’ one of the manuscriptB printed 
by nekltt^. This manusormt oame to 
Purchas, who printed in his collection IHus- 
tistire extracts. It is cbie% devoted to 
sccDuntsof native customs, and describes the 
fsmme and diseoaos from which the colonists 
eufieied. 

If the 'True Relation’ is to bo hollared, 
Smith, who WQs once linown as the ‘ Saviour 
of Virginia,’ must be treated as a braggart 
and a slanderer. But Percy, who appears 
horn his letters to have been a needy, ox- 
tmragant dependent of his brother, wrote 
this lull thirteen years after the events it 
records; and his ovidoiico hardly carries 
sufficient weight to warrant the lull adop- 
tion of hie statements. Ilia ‘ Discourse ’ (in 
Purchas) docs not contain a word of censnro 
on Smith. 

[Percy’s Diaoonrso and True Relation; Gar- 
diner's Hist, of England, ii. 61, &c. ; Gal. of 
ttatePuners, Col, 1674-1660, pp. 8, 67 (i Oct. 
1609, and July 1624) ; Piu'chas his Piigrimos, 
wl IV. 1 686-1 uOO; V/iiigfleld’e Disooursoj Alli- 
tons’s Diedonary of British and American Au- 
thors; Brovu’s Genesis of G 9.A, passim, and osp, 
pp. 964-6; Hiiri-is’s Voj.lgis, i, 818-37.1 

0. R. B. 


Percy 

PERCY, HENRY, first Baeow Pueot 
03? AunviOK (1272 .'’-1316), was third son 
of Henry Percy, seventh boron by tenure. 
IlDHEV Pbbot (1228 P-1272) was eldest eon 
of William Perej^ sixth boron [q- ’V.], by 
Elena, daughter of In^lram de Baliol, and 
had livery of his lands m 1246. He was sum- 
moned for service in Wales in 1267, and in 
Scotland in 1268. During the barons’ war 
ho at first sided with the barons, but after- 
wards joined the king. Ho fought for Henry 
at Northampton on 6 April 1264, and at 
Lewes on 14 May, where he was taken 
prisoner (Bishajjque, CArm, pp. 21, 28). 
He died m 1272, having luamed, in Sep- 
tember 1268, Eleanor, elder daughter of John, 
earl of Warrenne (Cimt. Will. Niswn. ap. 

Stephen, Senry II, and Miohard I, ii, 
664, Rolls Ser.), by whom he had three sons, 
of whom the two elder died soon after their 
father. 

Henry, the third son, and tenth baron by 
tenure, must have been an infant at his fathers 
death. He was rotm-ned in 1287 as a minor, 
but seven years later, being of full age, was 
summoned for the war in Gascony, and in 
1299, being then over twenty-sLx years of age, 
was returned os heir of Ingelmm do Boliol 
(Eoeue3 s, Oalendarmw, Qenealogieum, ii. 667). 
Percy’s first active employment was in March 
1206, when he accompanied Edward into 
Scotland, was knighted by the king before 
Berwick, ond was present at the battle of 
Dunbar. On 8 Sept, in the some year he was 
appointed warden of Galloway end of the 
castles of Ayr. Wigton, Ci’ugleton, and Hotel 
(Stuybeson, ii. 100, 110). In 1297 Poroy was 
employed in tho mniclies, having his hoad- 
quarlers at Carlisle (i6. ii. 170 -S, 186, &o.) 
Im June he and Ro'bei’t de Olidbrd (1273- 
1814) fq.v.j oolloeted their forces in Oum- 
borlaud and invaded Annondalo. 'I’hey ad- 
vanced llrsL to Ayr and afterwards to Irvine, 
whnrc they received the submission early in 
July of the bishop of Qlasgow, Robert de 
Briioe, earl of Garrick, and James tho 
Steward (t6. ii. 102-4; HnMiEdBiTEeii, ii. 
132-3). In Sopi ember Percy brought up a 
largo force to roinforco Hugh Oicssingham 
[q. V.] at Stirling, but by Cressiugham’s 
ordurs withdrew, and so was not present at 
the battle (ih. ii. 137). He was present at 
the parliament held at York in January 
1298 (i6, ii. 166), and in this and the fol- 
lowing year served in Sootland, In Decem- 
ber 12who received 769/. 8s. 4i2. os pay for 
three months’ service with fifty barbed norss 
(^Calendar of Documents relathiff to Sootland, 
li. 1044). In July 1300 he was present 
with his grandfather at the siege of Gar- 
lavei’ook Oastle (NiooIiAS, Siege of Qai^ 
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laverochf p. 14). On 12 Feb. 1301 be 1708 
present at Uie parliament of Lincoln, and 
signed tbe letter of tbe barons to the pope 
as'Dominus de Topdivo' (CRren. JSdw, I 
and Hdv). II, i. 122). In January 1308 he 
was summoned to serve in Sootlana (Foedera, 
i. 948). At the dose of the year he was with 
IUdword at Dunformline (Pambavd, i. 263). 
EarW in 1304 he had a grant of the londs^ of 
the Earl of Buchan, ondmFebruary was with 
the Prince of Wales ot Perth {dal. Doe. Soot- 
land, ii. No. 1487 and p. 303). Later on in 
the year he served at the siege of Stirling 
(PaIiGBavh, i. 267). In April 1306 he was 
present at the pai'liament at Westminster, 
but in August was again in Scotland, and in 
1306 was employed against Bobert Bruce as 
the king’s lieutenant in Galloway. lie had 
charge of Oorlavorock Oastle in Afay, and on 
19 June was prcaoiit at the defeat of Bruce 
near Perth. In September he made a foray in 
Oarriok end Ayr, dining which ho was sui'- 
prised and besieged by Bruce at Turnberry 
Oastle in Oarriok (Jb. iv, 889-91 ; Baubotj^ 
iBiwc, bks. iv. and v. ; Chron. de Melaa, ii. 
277 5 HiiMiNQBTiiiaii, ii. 247). In the early 
part of 1807 he was stUl employed m Scot- 
land os one of the three wardens {ib. ii. 266), 
and after the accession of Edward II was 
again ordered to repair to Scotland on 
18 Oct. (Ftcdem, ii, 0). lie was summoned 
to Edwoi-d's coronation in Januory 1308, 
and was with the king at Windsor in June 
(id. ii. 27, 60). 

During the next few years he was sum- 
moned to various parliaments, and also was 
employed in Scotland. He joiuedintheStam- 
fordletter of the barons to we pope on 9 Aug. 
1300, and the petition for the ordoinore on 
17 March 1810(C/tron. JEdw. I andJEdw. II, 
i. 162, 170). In March 1311 he had ouetody 
of tho hlshi)])ric of B nrham (Fag. Pal. Dunehn. 
iv. 82-4; I'wdem, ii. 131). The ordainers had 
mipniuted him iustioo of tho forests beyond 
Trent and warden of Scarborough Onstlo. In 
February 1312 he refused to suirondor Scar- 
borough toWilliam Latimer, for wliioli oiTouce 
he was summoned by tho king to York on 
6 March, and an-aignod before the council, 
but, after a abort interval, pardoned (Pari. 
Writs, iv. 1276). On 12 April the king be- 
stowed tho justiceship of the forests on Piers 
Gaveston (/'bsefera,!!, 163). After this Percy 
openly joined Thomas of Lancaster, and was 
appointed to guard tho marches against Gavos- 
ton and prevent any intrigue with Bruce 
(Chron. Edw. I and Edm. II,i, 204). Having 
collected a largo force, ho occupied New- 
castle ou 4 May, and then marwed south 
to join the Earls of Warroune and Pembroke 
in the siege of Scarborough ten days later 


(ib. i. 204^6, ii. 42-3 ; 

His lands were taken into the 
in June, but restored on 18 Dee S 
surety from the Earl of Hereford and 
l« Jb, » 16 (W, 1818 
don for his share in the disturbances firfT 
Feedej-a, ii. 173, 230). He was sununoned to 
the Scottish war next year, and wasntesmt 
at Bannockburn. H e died in 1816, 


- — ^ ^ —w 4J1 J.UJ.O, andWBfl 

buried ot Fountains Abbey before the high 
altar. He bod been regularly sununonedtn 
Feb. 1299 to 29 July 


altar. 

f arliamont from 6 neo. 1299 to 29 Tiil» 
814. In 1309 he had purchased Aliwiil 
and other lands in Northumberland feom 
Antony Bek, biabop of Durham (ib. ii, 9 R 
99, 102 ; Soalaohromca, p. 119), and thus 
become the virtual founder of the 
house of Percy, which had up to this time 
boon ohielly connected with Yorkshire. The 
chronicle of Alnwick describes him as pre- 
eminent for skill in loumamente, and more 
famous ond powerful than any of his an- 
oestors (FoNBiAirarii, i. 70-1), Percy mar- 
ried Eleanor, apparently a daughter of John 
Fitzalan HI rsee under FmAUir, John, H] 
by whom he had two sons, Henry (1299|C’ 
1362), his sucoessor, who ie noticed sepa- 
ratoly, and William (d. 1366). The anna 
which ho bore at Oarloverock were ' or,alu)n 
rampant azure.' 


[Bishangor's Ohroniole, Chionioles ot Ed- 
ward I and Edward II, Chron. do Melsa, Beg. 
Palatinum Dnnehnenee (all in Bolls Ser.) ; 
Homingbnvgb's Chroniclo (Engl, Hist. 8m.), 
Txivot’s, Annals (>&.); Barbour's Bruce (Scottish 
Text Soc.) ; Stoveneon’e Documonts illustrating 
the nietory of Scotland (Chron. and Memciiab 
of Scotland) ; Bain’s Calendar of Documents 
relating to Scotland; Calendore of Cdose and 
Patent Bolls, Edward H; Bymer’e Foedera (Be- 
cord edit,); liolls of Parliament; Palgrare’s 
Parliamentary Writs and DocumenU lUnstialiTe 
of the Hietory of ScutUnd; De FoaUanqna's 
Annuls of the Honeo of Percy, i. 60-71 ; Bicolas's 
Biogo of Cuxluvorock, pp, 136-dl; Dugdale’a 
Baronage,!. 272; Collins's Peerage, cABtydgea, 
ii. 237-41 ; Burton’s History of Sretiand, it. 286- 
280,367, 862.] 0.£,E, 


PBEOY, JIENEY, second Babon Pbboi 
oir Aj.n WJ03C (1209 P-1863), was elder eon of 
Honry Percy, first boron Percy of Alnwick 
[q. v.J, and is said to havo been sixteen years 
old at bis father’s death, hat was apparently 
still a minor on 28 June 1320 (Ciel. Chit 
Molls, Edw. II, 1818-23, p. 201). He had 
Buisln of his lands on 36 Doc. 1821, though he 
had not yet made proof of his age (fi.pj^dll). 
He was with Thomas of Lancaster otPonte- 
froot on 21 May 1321, hut was warden of 
ScorhoTOugh Castle for the king on 18 Feh 
1322, and later in the year was employed 
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adha-entB of Thomas of Lancaster 
m Yorkshire, and afterwards against the 
Oji censured for 

wtins the Soots escape unharmed. During 
fc^suof Edward 11 he was summoned to 
vaiioua parliaments, and in 1824-6 for ser- 
vice in Guyenne. Alter the landing of 
Queen Isabella in September 1826 he joined 
to at Gloucestei' (MuKonraH, p, 47), and 
WHS (me of the council of government ap- 
minted in the parliament of Januaiy 1327 
giTOBB, Const. Mist. li. 386). On 13 Feb. 
1328 he was appointed warden of the 
oBjches, and shortly afterwards commis- 
sioned to treat for peace with Scotland 
(Ftsdsra, ii. 688-9). In the summer ha was 
tesieged by Thomas Randolph, earl of Moray 
fn, vH, at Alnwick (/SkalaaAromea, p. 166). 
Un6 Sept, he was appointed chief warden of 
the menses, and on 9 Oct. one of the com- 
niseioueis to renew the negotiations with 
g(»tiand, and assisted in completing tho con- 
yentioa at Edinburgh on 17 March 1828, 
flrhich was ratified by Edward at North- 
ampton on 4 May (Fesdera, ii. 716,719,784, 
urn. On 1 March 1 828 he obtained a grant 
ofwnrkworth from the king (Cal, Pat. 
Mb, Mto. Ill, p. 243). He had recovered 
his Scottish lonas under the treaty with 
Btuca May 1329 ha went over to 
France with the King, and was present when 
Edward did homage at Amiens on 6 June 
(Federa, ii. 764-6). During 1881 and 1332 
he was employed as a justiciar and warden 
of the Scottish marohee (Baht, iii. 1026, 
1032,1066,1067). He was with Edward at 
the siege of Berwick in July ISSS^and pro- 
bably at the battle of H^idou Hill. On 
1 Oct, he was appointed to attend Edward 
Baliol’s psiUament, and was present at Edin- 
burgh for this purpose in February 1884 (ib. 
liL 1094; Fee^a, ii. 876), Ha had pre- 
Tiously been appointed constable of Berwick, 
and altemords nald the oilices of constable 
of Berwick and Jed worth as compensation 
Ibr Burrendering his claims on Annaudele 
and Lochmahen. In February 1386 he like- 
wisB received all the fees of Patrick, earl of 
Msich, in Northumberland. 

In January 1386 he defeated the Scots, 
who were raiding in Redosdale (Ghron.Edw, 
1 md Edv). II, li. ISIQ. In the following 
My he took part in Edward's invasion of 
Scotland, advancing from Berwick in com- 
pany witm Bsliol (Ohron. Zaneroost, p. 281). 
In July 1886 ke was with Edward HI at 
Forth, and apparently was again in SooUaiid 
early in 1387 CBaiit, iii, 1209. 1330), In 
October 1837 ho was %hling with Ike Soots 
in .^ndale, and early in 1838 was sent to 
beuiege Dunbar (ib, iii. 1268 ; Cfifon. Lanai-- 


oost, p. 296). In February 1339 he was a 
commissionerof array at York, and in October 
was again directed to help Baliol (Fcedera, 

ii. 1070, 1093). On 28 April 1340 he was ap- 
pointed to treat with the Scots, and in June 
was one of the councillors of the young Duke 
of Oornwall during Edward’s absence abroad 
(t6. ii. 1122, 112m, Duriiw 1341 he de- 
feated the Scots at Farmley ( Chron, da MeUa, 

iii. 49), and was employed in the abortive 
attempt to relieve Stirling (Baht, iii. 1378). 
In 1842 he was prssent at the siege of 
Nantes (I^iBSABT, ih. 24), and in 1343 was 
engaged in keeping order on the Scottish 
moridies (Fasdera, h, 1226, 1230, 1239), In 
1346 he took part in defeating ime invasion 
of Oomberland by WUliam Douglas (J^o- 
dtpma Neuatnee, p, 286). In July 1346 Percy 
was one of the guardians of the kingdom 
during Edward’s absence; and when in Oc- 
tober David Bruce invaded England, he com- 
manded the first division at the battle of 
Neville’s Oross, where his valour contributed 
to the English victory (Feoibsabt, iii. 129, 

iv. 20, 22, ed. Luce ; Chron, Lanereost, pp. 
348-60). After the battle Percy fell ill, 
and BO could not share in the odvance into 
Scotland (ib, p. 362). On 26 Jan. 1847 he 
was ordered to serve under Edward Baliol 
for a year (Baxk, iii. 1479), and during this 
and tuB following yeor was engaged m the 
Scottioh marches. He was em^oyed in the 
negotiatiouB with Scotland in 1349 and 
1860, and in 1361 was a commissioner of 
arrtw inN orthumberland. He died on 20 Feh. 
1352, and was buried at Alnwick ; his will, 
dated IS Sept. 1349, is printed in ‘Testo- 
menta Eboracensia,’ i. 67-61 (Surtees Soc.) 
Percy had been eumnionod to parliament 
from 1323. It was through him and his 
father that ‘ the Percies became the heredi- 
tary guardians of tho north and the scourge 
of Scotland ’ (BTrBT 0 M',irMf. Scotland, iii. 4). 
The Lonorcost chronicler (p. 360) describes 
him as 'bonus prosliator, parvus miles _et 
providus.’ He married Idonea (in his will 
siie is called Lnonia), daughter of Robert 
OlilTord, who died in 1366, and founded a 
chantry for herself and her husband at 
Moaux (Chron, da Melsa, iii. 163). By her 
ho had six sons and four daughters. 

The eldest sou, HBimr Pubct, third 
Baeow Pbeot oe Alitwiok (1322-1368), 
took part in the campaign of Or6oy in 1846 
and the expedition to Gascony in 1849. 
After his father’s death he was on several 
occasions employed as warden of the Scottish 
moi'ches, and served in Edward’s French 
expedition in 1866 (Avubbtibt, p. 427). He 
died on 17 June 1868, having married (1) 
Mary (1320-1862), daughter of Henry, earl 
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of LnneaBter [q. v.], by ■whom he had two 
bona, llem'y, nrat earl of Northumberland, 
Olid Thomas (d. 1403), earl of Worcester, 
both of whom are separately noticed; and 
(3) Joan (<f. 1869), daughter of John do 
Orby, by whom he had a daughter Mary 
(J 307-1396), who morriod John, lord Roa of 
liiimlake. 

The fifth son, Thomas (1888-1369), was 
npiJiirontly at Romo when William Bate- 
man [q. T.j, bishop of Norwich, died in 1365, 
and was, at the request of Hemy, duko of 
Jjaucaster, provided to that see by the pope, 
though only twenty-two years of ago. llo 
was consecrated at Waverley on 8 Jan. 
1360. He had some dispute with the monks 
of his cnlhedral about the appropriation ol 
certain tithes, and undertook extcnsivo re- 
pairs in liis cliurch, to the cost of which he 
contributed four hundred marks. lie was 
trier of petitions from England, Scotland, 
Wulus, and Jroland iu the parliaments of 
18(13, 1804-6, 1866, and 1369, in which year 
ho died on 6 Aug. Tlis 'will, dated 26 March 
1368 and moved 16 Nov. 1309, is preserved 
at Lambeth (Sinsns, Meg, Saar. ; Lu Nhvh ; 
WiiAwroir, Anglia Sacra, i. 416 ; Rymbb, tir. 
i. 341 ; Molls ^ Marl, ii. 376 at soq. ; Wau- 
HiMHAM, Hist. Angl, i. 309 ; LetANB, Col- 
lect. i. 183). 

I Chronicles of Edward X and Edward XI, 
Ohruiilcon do Melsa, Murimuth’s andAvcabury’s 
Chroniclus (all these in Rolls Sor.); Gray’s 
Se.alachrouiaa (IVfaitland Olub) ; Laneroust 
Ohroniclo ^annatyne Olab); G-. lo Rnkor’s 
Oliron. od Thompson; Rain's Caloudar of Doan- 
monte relating to Scotland; Rymor'a Eoidera 
(Record edit.) ; Palgr.we'sFarliamontHxy Writs; 
Rolls of Fai'liamont; Oalendois of Close Rolls, 
Edward IT, and Patent Rolla, Edward UI; 
Rugilale’a Barunago, i. 273-d ; Collins's Poorago, 
rd. Ilrydgos, ii. 241-1) ; Bo Ponblanquo’s Annals 
of tlio House of Percy, i. 71-06 ; Iiongman’hLifo 
and TimoH of Edward III.] 0, L. K. 

PEROT, Sib HENRY, callod Hotsphb 
(136'l-1403), bom on 30 May 1364, was 
oldest son of Henry Poroy, first oarl of Nortb- 
umberlandk. v.], by his first wife, Mwaaret, 
daughter of Ralxih, fourth boron NovUlo 01 
Raby [q. v,] (W. E. 0[oKAxira], (Jomdilcte 
Mecrage ; Sorqpe and Grosvenor lioll, p. 199 ; 
J)u(ii)AiiB, Baronage, i. 376). His aotivo life 
began early. Enighted by the aged Ed- 
word III at Windsor iu April 1 377, nloim 
with the future Richard IJ and Henry I'V^ 
who wore almost oxiutly of his own ngo, 
Percy had his first taste of wor in the 
following year, accompanying Ids father 
when ho roeovered Jlorwiclt Oahtlo from tlio 
Soots after a siege of nine days (WAPSura- 
HAM, i. 388; lluLTa, jtp. 13, 314). He was 


soon emiJoypd m border 
associated with his father as warden of ft 
marohos, becoming in the next veatimvl™ 
of Berwick. The sleepless aS® 
he showed m repressing the restlesalosS 
of the Scottish borderers won him ^ 
^em the sobriquet of hIw? 
Hotspur (WAXBiNaHAM, ii, 14^. 

His military roputatiou was aheadv tp. 
vend his years, and in the summer on» 
he was sent over to Calais, where an attad 
was OMBOtod. But no attack came, and A, 
fiery Hotspm;, weary of inaction, madonlun- 
dering raide into the enemy’s country and 
thou, leamiim that the Erenoh meditated an 
invasion of England, returned home to rtpel 
it {ib.) llo and his younger brother BJpl 
0 x 0 said by Froissart to have been 
at Termouth for that purnoac. the 
autumn he gave evidence m the famous. 
Scropo and Orosvonor controversy. Next 
year the king’s favouriloa entrusted him 
with a squadron to prevent French retalia- 
tion for the Eaid of Arundel’a recent natal 
exploits. The ehroniolers assert that, being 
envious of Poroy, they sent him to sea flt 
found, and oven sought to inform the French 
of his movements (»6. ii. 160 ; Mom: or Evrs- 
HAK, p. 79). But lie executed his commission 
in salSty, and in tho following spring he was 
^veii tho Garter vocated by the long’s 
favourite, the Duko of Ireland, on his con- 
demnation by the Morciless pnidiament. 

The Scottielitrueo drawing to a close,Peio 7 
was once more sent into the north ss -war- 
den of the marches. He seems hardly to 
liavo been fully prepared for the great Scot- 
tieh invasion in tho summer of 1888,. but it 
was nevertheless tho occasion of perhaps his 
most, famous exiiloit — tho battle of Otte^ 
burn. There are some discrepancies between 
tho English and BcoUish accounts of the 
battle, while the much more circumstantial 
numitivo of Froissiu't, which he had, he tells 
US, from coinliui iinl s on both sides, is, os ueual, 
uot without its ditllcultiiea. Both marches 
were simultimoously invadod, the Earls of 
Dougins, Maroh, and Moray haiiyingNorth- 
umberlttnd. ARor penetrating, so, at least, 
says Froissart (od. Buohon, xi. 862 sqq.), 
to tho gates of Durliiun, they oifered battle 
before Newcastlo, into which Percy and his 
brother Ralph had thrown, themselves. This 
ho did not ibol himself in suffioient strMrth 
lo aecept, hut promised to fight them ■within 
three days, and Ihoy drew off northwards 
along tho road into Beotia nd through Eedes- 
dole (Walsiituhaji, ii. 176). It is rather 
inqilied that the Hoots on tlieix part had 
imdortaken to wait for the time he men- 
tioned. Froissart says tJiat Douglas had 
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aBtured Percy's poimou in u skirmisli befnre 
sL-Odstle, and deolored he would plant it 
on the towers of Dalkeith, but would not 
Lit its owner an opportunity of recovering 
it (cf. Boeihius, p. 382). Be this as it may, 
™\lie still summer’s evening of a Wednesday 
inAugast (tho 6th according to IJardyng 
nndKnighton j a fortnight later according to 
proissart, whose dale agrees better with the 
royal proolomation of 18 Aug.) (Fadet'a, 
\u. 691)) Hotspur suddenly fell upon their 
P(,mn St Otterburn in Eedesdale, some thirty 
jiiles north-west of Newcastle (IlAED'jnH’a, 
„ 343 . KuiGHTOir, col. 2728 j SaoUiihroniem, 
u! 408). The Scottish leaders were roused 
knm their supper and did not have time to 
completaly arm themselves, but the growing 
dusk and the general character of tho ground 
served them well, ftud any advantage their 
assailants may have had in numbers ^the os- 
timte&ore condictiug) was neutralised by 
the fatigue of tho long forced march from 
Newcastle (Wurromr, iii. 36). They fought 
desperately all night by the light of tho moon 
(Fboksast j tho moon was full ou 20 Aug.), 
until Douglas foil, whuther by unknown 
hani or, as tho lilnglish doubtfully boasted, 
by the sword of Ilotspiu:, and Hotspur him- 
self was Burroundod and cajitured with his 
hrother Ralph. 

Both sidaa olaimocl the victory, the Eng- 
lish, however, very faintly. ‘It was,’ says 
Froissart, ' the best fought and sevorost 
of all the battles I have related in my his- 
tory’ [see under Dotoias, .Iakgs, second 
Ki-rt. oe Douulab]. The populor imnginor- 
tion was kindled by its romantic features, 
and made it the subject of the well-known 
billad which esists in both Scottish and 
English versions (Pukoy, Jieligues, i. 21-34 ; 
ChiIiD, iii. 302, 316 : Scorr, Minstrabtj of 
Hie Border, i. 364). Tho evou more famous 
ballad of ‘ Chevy Chase, or tho Hunting of 
theOheviot,’ mingles itwithineidents wluoh, 
if they have any historical basis at all, 
below to a later time. Tbomas Harry 
[q.r.JwToto a Latin poem upon it in the 
sixteenth century. A cross marking the 
spot whm'e Douglas is supjiosed to have 
fiUen ia locally known os Poroy's Cross. 
Hotspur was capiturod, accordiug to tho 
Ewlish chroniclers, by the Earl of March 
and taken to his castle of Dunbar; but the 
Scottish accounts ropveaont his captor as 
Sir John Montgomerie [q. v.], who ia said to 
bare built with his ransom the castlo of 
Polnoon at Eaglesham in Ayrshire. 

Percy was free again and in command on 
the borders before July 1389. In Ootoher liis 
term of office as warden of Carlisle and the 
west march was proapocUvely prolonged lor 


five yoars {Ord. I'rioy Couneil, i. 12^. The 
east march was afterwards added. But the 
truce of 1389 made his constant presence 
there unnecessary. In March 1391 he went 
to Calais in the train of Hemw of Derby to 
take up the challenge of three l^^rench knights 
who wero fighting all comers at Saint Ingle- 
vert. The Frenchmen confessed them their 
most dangerous opponenta (SAHJi-DiaKis, 
i. (>80). From 1393 to 1896, perhaps long or, 
Percy was governor of Bordeaux. The &- 
zens at first refused to admit him because 
he came in the name of John of Gaunt as 
Duke of Aquitaine. They would only be 
ruled, they said, by tho kmg or his son, if 
one was born to him, and Hotspur had to 
declare thot he came by the king’s authority 
(Annales JSioardi II, p. 168 ; Ddefit, Doate- 
ments Franqais gyise trouvent enAngletene, 

p. 210). 

By the autumn of 1398 he was again 
acting as warden of the east march against 
Scotland, anil with his father joined Henry 
of Lancaster at Doncaster immediately after 
his landing in the following July. Tho 
French, writer Creton is the only authority 
for the statomont that Hotspur hud been 
accused to lUchord of holding treasonable 
language and his father banished for dis- 
obeying a summons to court (AroliCBolopa, 
XX. 157). Percy accompanied Henry into 
the west, where Bichord was token, lieat ofi* 
tho half-hearted attacks of the Cheshire- 
men, and returned to London with Bichard’s 
conquoror [Annales, pp. 246, 260-1). Lota 
in tlie year_ poison was thought to have 
beeu administered to him as well as to 
tho now king (j 6. p. 323). The subse- 
quont boast of the Percys that they hod 
paced Henry on the throne was not without 
foundation, and neither IIot8pm‘’B nor his 
father’s services wont unrewarded. One of 
Henry’s first acts was to confirm him os 
warden of Die east march and governor of 
Berwick and Boxhurgh, Carlisle and the 
west march being given to his father. 

ThedisaQeclion of Woles and Cheshire call- 
ing for a strong hand, he was appointed, before 
llio first yeor of the reign was out, justiciory 
of OhcHhire, North Wales, and Bimtshire, 
and constable of UiecasUos of Chester, Flint, 
Conway, and Carmuron, with a gront for 
life of the Isle of Anglesey and the caetle of 
Boaumarin, along witih the castle and lord- 
ship of Bamborough in Northumberland. He 
was also shorDf of tho latter county and of 
Flintshire. But these border commands were 
no bode of roses, and Bing Henry took little 
pains to humour his hot-tei^ered and for- 
midable follower. Conway Caatfe was be- 
trayed to the Welsh on Grood Friday 1401, 
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and, thong'll Hotepur recovered it after a p. 180; IlAnDrifa- [a page of Hotai)nr~r 
month's siege, ho could only get the half _ of ■was present], p. 8C9 j wrtii) i. 2911 ’ 
his expenses out of the king, with a hint This brilliant success of the Percva stnnJ 
that if he had taken proper precautions they in sharp contrast to the miserable Mnief 
need not have been incurred. He com- tlie kin^s own expedition into 'Wales mi 
plained bitterly, too, that hie soldiers in the their relations, which for some time had^ 
Hcottish marches were left unpaid (Apam op beenverycoi-dialjsoonbeeomeatrainedalin^ 
Usx, p. 60 ; Cai'oniffitfi de Za rm&o», p. 284 ; to brealnng-point. Henw -was threatened W 
Ord, Privy Council, i. 146-63, ii. 675- He a combination of Soota, 'Welsh, and French 

was evidently weary of his "Welsh charge, and his position was critical. Yet he iraTe 
and on his appointment on _1 Sept, as one of mortal offence to Hotspur by forbiddlnB tk! 
the oommissionors to negotiate a peace with ransom of his brother-in-law, Sir Edmund 
Scotland, Sir Hugh le Despenser succeeded Mortimer [q. v.l who had been captured bv 

him as justioiiu- i. 168 ; Wveip, L 242). Glendower,andby taking into hiaownhanc& 

Tn March 1402 he was called upon to sur- the prisoners made at Humbledon, Hotspur 
lender Anglesey to the Prince of Wales, and reftised to send up Douglas to London mth 
to accept oomponsation out of the Mortimer tlie other prisoners, end, in a stormy iutai- 

estates (Ord. IViwy CbimeiZ, i. 177). Box- view -with the king during the October pa^ 
burgh Oaetlo was at the same time trans- liamont, domanded permission to ranmm 
ferredto llaliihNevillejOarlofWestmorlaud, Mortimer. Henry refused, and high words 
the groat rival of the Peroys in the north, were exchangped, the king calling h^ & 
This arrangement seems to have been part of traitor, and even drawing bis daggn upon 
a scheme oy which Hotspur hooame lieu- him. 'Whereupon Hotspur withdrew, ctymg 
tonout of North 'Woles, his unole,^ Thomas ‘ Not kMe, but in the fleld’ (Cbat :Mog, 
Percy, earl of Woroesl er [fl. vJi receiving tho Hist, iii. 206). W avrin's version is thatths 
same position in South wales (i6. i. 140, king had given him ‘ung p'ont souiet,' 
17S). Put the appointment, if made, never Meanwhile, Hotspur’s father had been press- 
took effect. ing for payment of the arrears of hia own 

The state of affairs on tho Scottish border and his son’s salaries as wardens of tbs 
imperatively demanded tho prosouco of the marchos, while Henry, on being asked what 
warden of the oast march. After a pro- had become of Riohard’s trrasiive, threw the 
liminary raid in June, tho Soots in August responsibility upon tbs earl. But an out- 
repeatou tho great invasion of 1888. A ward reconciliation was effected, Henw 
great force under Murdoch Stewart, earl of nxigointing commiseiouers to repoit on at 
Fife, son of the regent Albany, and Archi- olaims in referonce to the Scottish pii- 
bald, fourth oail of Douglas, harried North- sonors, and endoavouiing to conciliate die 
umberiand with ftro and sword, and, accord- earl, and perhaps dissociate him from his 
ing to ono account, penetrated beyond the son, by a jpraut (March 1408) of Scotland 
'Wear ("Wriraouw). Thirty French Imights south of the Tweed, including the county 
wore wilh thorn. But the Fercys had now of Douglas. 

the assistance of tho cool-hoadod George Hotspur in May besieged the border peels 
Dunbar, earl of March, HotBpiur’s old aula- of Oooltlaw, near Yetholm,_ and Omistos, 
gouist at Otterhurn. Thoy occupied a posi- near Hawick, but, meeting with oonddoable 
tion at Milliiold on tho Till, somo six inilos resist anco, departed with the undertaking to 
north of Woolev, completely cnmmaiiding surrender if not rolieved by 1 Aug., sndre- 
the lino of retreat of the main body of tho orossod the border. Tho arrangement was 
Scots. The latter coming up on 1 1 Sept., oommnuicatod to the king^ who was on bis 
ond finding their progress bairod, limited way northward in the middle of July to 
irresolutely on tho slope of Humbledon Hill assist tho Peroys on the borders, when he 
(called by the ehronieWs Ilomildouii IIUI), suddenly loarnt that Hotspur was on the 
within bowshot of tlio English. March re- "Welsh border and had thrown off his autho- 
strained Hotspur’s cagorness to chargn, and rity {Ord, Privy Cmmcil, i. 207; Hafera, 
the English archers riddled the exposed ranks viii. 818), He was aware that tie Petcys 
of the Boots. "Within an hour tho battle was wero still disaffected, but does uot seem to 
won, the English men-at-arms having never have been prepared for their revolt. They 

enmo into action. Five earls, including had ■written, to many nobles protestmg thar 
Douglas and Fife, and many scores of gentlo- loyally, but criticising Ilenrys government, 
men of name laid down tlioir arms ; live move especially his financial odminiatration, 
hundred of the fugitives wore dro-wnud in and expressing their detenninatioii to get 
the Tweed, tliirteerw miles from the field those vimo poisoned his mind against them 
(WAiBiirauAM, ii. 261 ; Moirac ot? Evjisiiaw, replaced by better counsellors. A large 
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umber of those addressed are said to have 
Matasaaranoos of support (HAEDTUGip. 361). 
ne Kng heard of these letters, and, seohmg 
to remove the impression they had made, 
denied that he had left the Percys to hear 
the whole burden of the border warfare, but 
Dimnised them vaguely farther sums (for the 
state of the account between the Percys and 
the crown see RAiiBAr, i. C7). A demand 
from the earl for an immediate advance as 
late as 26 June possibly hastened Henry’s 
departure for the north (Ord. Privy Gouneil, 

1.204-7). , 

But this more or less open disaffection 
concealed a conspiracy against his throne. 
Secretly encouraged by Archbishop &rope, 
theDuaeofYorh, and others, the Percies had 
come to on understanding with Glendower 
and Sir Edmund Mortimer, who since the 
ntsvions November had definitely gone over 
to Owen and married his daughter. Henry 
was to be deposed iu favour of the voungEorl 
of Matdi, the nephuw of Hotspn/s wife, and 
lifalea was to be left independent under 
Owen. Shortly after his father’s last letter 
to the king, Hotspur threw off the mash, and 
hastened, with 160 horse, throughLonenshire 
to Ohester, where he arrived on Monday, 
9 July, and took up his residence in the 
house of one Petromlla Clark (Wtoid, i. 
367). He was aooomponied hy the Earl of 
Douglas and other Scottish prisoners, whom 
he had set free. A proclamation that IQng 
Richard was with them, and could he seen 
either in Chester Castle or at Sandiway, be.- 
tween Chester and Northwioh, on 17 July, 
caused the Ohesliire udhoronts of the late 
king to flock to his standard. Among them 
were Richard Venables, boron of Einaerton; 
^hard Vernon, baron of Shipbrook, and a 
number of the Cheshire clergy. Many mounted 
Richard's badge of the white hart. But when 
Hotspur had boon joined by bis uncle Thomas 
Percy, earl of Worcester, and was moving 
southwards with a view to a junction on the 
Severn with Glendower, the pretence that 
Richard still lived was dropped, Edmund of 
March was declared the rightful lung, and 
letters of defiaiieo wore sent forth, in which, 
as ‘Protectors of the Oominonwealth,’ they 
accused ‘ Henry of Ijanonsler ’ of breaking 
an oath made to them at Doncaster in 1396 
that ho came not to claim the kingdom hut 
only his inheritance, of star ving King Riohoxd 
to death, end of tyrannical government 
(HABnyird, p. 862). The statement of more 
than one cWonioler that they advanced as 
for eastWDids as Lichfield seems most im- 
ptcbahle, if only from the fact that the king 
was there from 17 July (Cont, Mtloff, Hist. 
lii. 866; Fadera, viii. 313), 


Early in the morning of Saturday, 21 July, 
they a;raeared, hy the Oswestry road, at the 
Castle Poregate of Shrewsbury. But to their 
astonishment the banner of Henry was dis- 
played from the walls. Henry had learnt of 
their treason by 16 July, and had been col- 
lecting troops; on the advice of the Scottish 
Earl of March he had made a forced march 
of forty-fllve miles to Shrewsbury on the 
Eriday, though his musters were not yet 
complete, in order to cut off the Percies 
from Glendower, who was in south Wales. 
Drawing back along the Whitchiuoh road 
for some three and a half miles. Hotspur 
took up an advantageous position on the 
slope of the Hayteley field, a little to the 
left of the road in the pariah of Albright 
Hussey (Hausat, i. 60, with map ; of. Wran, 
i. 860). His front was protected by a 
tangled crop of peas and, according to Sir 
James Ramsay, three small ponds; but it 
has been questioned whether tWewere per- 
maiiout features of the site, The king, fol- 
lowing, drew up his forces at the foot of the 
slope. Hotspur called for his favourite sword, 
and on being told that it had been left behind 
at the village of Berwick, where he had 
spent the previous night without hearing its 
name, he turned pale and said, ‘ Then has my 
plough reached its last furrow 1 ' He had 
been warned by a soothsayer that he should 
die at Berwick, but had never doubted that 
Berwick-on-Tweed was meant. The omen 
possibly made him listen more readily to the 
offer to treat which Honry sent by the abbot 
of Shrewsbury; and his imcle went down 
to the royal camp. But nothing come of the 
negotiations ; and shortly after midday the 
king set forward his banners. * St. George I ’ 
was the cry on one side, ‘ E8p6rance Percy I ’ 
on the otb er. The deadly fire of the Cheshire 
archers broke part of the royal line, but the 
Prince of Wales carried the slope, and the 
battle soon resolved itself into a desperate 
hand-to-hand fight. Hotspur and Douglas, 
with a chosen hand of thirty, out their way 
(o the royal standard, beat it down, and, os 
they supposed, slewtlie king. But the pru- 
dent March had removed him to a place of 
greator safety; and it was only one clad in 
Ms armour that hod fallen. At last Pettw, 
pressing on ahead of his men, was brought 
down hy an unknown hand. His followers, 
doubtful whether he had taken the king or 
had himself p^ished, falterii^ly raised the 
cry ‘Henry PerOT King.’ But the king 
lifted his voice and shouted to them, ‘ Hemy 
Percy is dead’ {Annalea Simrioi IV, y. 368). 
After the ‘ sory bataill,’ the forerunner of 
sorrows for Eugloud, was finished, his body, 
over which the king is said to have shed 
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teavs, was delivered to liis kinsman, Tliomas 
Neville, lord Furnival, who buried it in his 
family chapel at 'Whitohuroh, sixteen miles 
north of the battlefield. But a day or two 
later, in order to prevent any rumours that 
he was still alive, the body was brought bock 
to Shrewsbury, rubbed in salt, and placed 
erect between two millstones by the sido of 
the pillory in the open street (Wvlib, i. 
361; c£ Chronigue de la TrcMon, p. 286). 
After a few days’ exposuro the head was cut 
off, and sent to be fixed on one of the gates 
of York ; the quarters were hung above the 
gates of London, Bristol, Newcastle, and 
Ohester. 

His wife Elizabeth Mortimer, daughter of 
Edmund Mortimer, third earl ol March, 
and Philippa, granddaughter of Edward III, 
was born at Usk on 12 Fob. 1371. She 
was put under arrest after Hotspur’s death 
(Fivdei'a, viii. 331), but subsequently mar- 
ried Thomas du Gamoys, lord Oomoys, and 
was alive in 1417. She may he ‘ the Isabel 
Oamoyse, wife of Thomas Camoyse, knt.,’ 
who died in 1444, and was buried in Friars 
Minors. 1^ her Hotspur had one son, Henry 
(1394-1466) [q. v.], to whom the earldom of 
Northumberland, forfeited by his grand- 
father, was restored by Henry V in 1414 ; 
and a daughter Elizabeth, marri(‘d, first, to 
John, lord Clifford (d, 1422), and, secondly, 
to Ealph Neville, second earl of Westmor- 
land. 

Hotspur is the last and not the least in 
the long roll of oluvalrous figures whose 
prowess fills the pages of Froissart. lie had 
the virtues and the defects of his class and 
time. A doughty fighter rather than a skil- 
ful soldier, ho was instinct with stormy 
energy, passionate and ‘intolerant of tho 
shadow of a slight.’ 

[Botuli Parliamontornm ; ProaoadiugH and 
Ordinances of the Privy Council, od. Nicolas ; 
Eymer's Fiodora, original od. ; Anaulos Bicardi 
II. and llonrioi IV (with Trokolowo), Ooiitinua- 
tio Eulogii IBstoriamm, Walsinglmm’s Uis- 
toria Anglioana, and Wavrin (Waurin), all in 
Holla Ser. ; Hordyiig’s Ohroniolo, od. Ellia; 
Monk of Evoaham’s Uhrouiclo, ed. Thomas 
iloarue (1729) ; Adam of Usk, oil. Munude 
Thompson ; Knighton in Twysdou's Oocoin 
8criplores ; Ohroniquo do la TraVson de Biohort 
Oflux, ed. for English IIisi . Soc. ; Orotou in 
Arohieplogia, vol. xx.; Wynboun’s Chronicle 
and Liber Phiscardsnsis in tho Scottish Histo- 
TUins; ■Boethius's CBooco) Ilistorin Scotorum, 
Paris, 1 675 ; 'Wallon’s Bichiird II ; Bumsay’s 
Lancaster and Y’ork; 'Wylie’s History of 
Henry IV ; Percy’s Boliques of Ancient Englisk 
Poetry, Child’s English and Scottish BalUds; 
Hodgson’s History of Northumborland ; R, 
White’s History of the Battle of Ctterhurn ; 


Dimock-Flotehor’a Tlnttleflold Church 
bury, 1889; G-. E. 0[okayne]’B Complete 
“8®-! J. T-t 

PERCY, HENRY, first Eabi ejNefinr 
UMBBEIAND (1342-1408), SOU of Henry th^' 
haron Percy of Alnwick [see iinrl»T 
IIuNBT, second B^on], V his first w*’ 

n e«u-l of Lancaste; 

1369 he married Margaret, daughter of SsItI, 
Neville, fourth Baron Neville of Bahy Fq. ^ 
and widow of William, lord Eos of Hum.! 
lake, or Ilolmsloy ; in that year and the 
next ho was a leader of troops m the French 
war, and was knighted before October I860 
in which month, he appears as one of the 
guarantors of the treaty of Bretigny at Calais 
{Fmtlera, iii. 618, 681). Ho was appointed 
to treat with David Brneo in 1862, heingthm 
a warden of tho marches towards Scotland 
(tfi. np, 646, 669). In 1366 he was made a 
knight of tho Garter (Bnciz), ond the next 
yeoi'wns a wardenef theonsl morehestomiria 
Scotland, On the death of his father in 
1308 he suooeodod to his barony, and did 
homage for his lands, was appointed a wa^ 
don of the oast marches towards Scotland 
and oonstahlo of Jedburgh Castle (Doim)! 
When the war with France brolco out again 
in 1060 ho was ordered to go with othera to 
secure Ponthiou, but the French took pos- 
session of tho province before the ei^edition 
sailed (Fkoisbabt, i. ii. o. 262). He crossed 
with the Duke of Lancaster to Calais in 
August, and took part in his oampoign in 
France. In 1370 he wos appointed a warden 
of the west, as well as tho east, marches to- 
wards Scotland {Fmdera, iii. 896). He joined 
tho abortiyo oxpodition nndortaken by Ed- 
ward III in 1872 in the hope of reuering 
Tlionors. Disputes having arisen between 
him and 'Willinin, first enrl of Dougins 
(1 327 P-138 J) [q. v.J, in 1878, with reference 
to Jedburgh Forest, the king apminted com- 
missiouors to settle their quoiTol (li.pp, 871, 
1011). In that yoar ho bought tw con- 
stabloship of Mitford Castle, Northumbav 
land, of tlio crown, and the wardship of the 
lands of tho hoirs of the Earl of AthoU in 
that county^ and in the summw took port 
in the expe^tion of Lanonster againstFrance. 
On the meeting of the ‘Good parliament’ in 
April 1370, the commons having requested 
lobe assisted in their deliberations oy the 
lord^ Percy was ono of the ma^ates chosen 
to odviso with them ; they upheld the com- 
mons in their rosolvo to make supply dem- 
dent on redress of gi’iovances. Ho was held to 
bo spcoially zealous in his dosirofor thapubhe 
good, and brought hofore parliament on ao- 
oueation against Lord Latimer [see Lakheb, 
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ftmrth Bakoit], the Iting’a clwm- 
te)am.whom he charged with suppiessing 
letter sent to the king from Eoohelle, and 
mthimprisoniug the bearer. At first Latimei- 
tried to avoid producing the prisoner, and 
the Londoners were highly indignant at see- 
ing Percy confounded through his having 
tto np the cause of a man whom he could 
not find {Chmimi AmgluB, pp. 81, 82). 
tVhen the parliament was dissolved, Percy 
^as wutt over by Lancaster to the court 
party by the promise of the marshal’s office. 
Is was b^eved to have dissuaded the duke 
from taking the life of Sir Peter do la Mare 

i q. 7 . 1 , the late speaker, but his defection 
the popular cause was bitterly resented, 
and made hW as much disliked as he had 
bsfoie been loved (id. pp. 106, 108). He 
entered on the morshal’e office on or about 
1 Bee., though hie formal appointment is 
dated later. 

In common with Lancaster ho took up the 
eanae of Widif, and when on 19 Fab. 
1877 Wiclif was summoned before the 
tabops at St. Paul’s, Percy walked be- 
fore blm as marshal, and used violence to 
tbs people in order to olear the way through 
the crowd in the church. The bishop of 
r ^nitnn [sea OoTOiuyAY, WimiAii] declared 
tbet be would have no such doings in the 
cbniob, and an altercation ensued. When the 
lady-chepel was reached, Percy demanded 
that Wiclif should be aUowod to sit before 
his judges, saying that the more the charges 
mie that he had to answor, the more need 
he had of a comfortable seat. Un this he and 
tk bishopa came to high words. On that 
day be and Lancaster had advised the king to 
supersede the mayor by appointing a captain 
over the city, and to authorise the marshal to 
execute his office within the city; and this, 
together with thefr insults to the bishop, 
greatly exdted the oitusens against thorn. The 
uext day Lord Fitswaltor appeared before the 
common council, and declared that a prisoner 
was detained in the marshal’s house contrary 
to law, and warned the citizens that if they 
let such things pass they would live to repent 
it, The citizens took arms, broke into the 
maiahalaea, brought the prisoner out, burnt 
the stocks in which he hod been set, and 
searched ever^ room to find the marshal. 
Not finding him, they rushed to the duke’s 
mloee, the^voy, thinking to find him there. 
Percy and the duke were dining together at 
the house of a certain William Ypres. They 
were warned of their danger by one of the 
duke’s knights, and escaped by water to 
Kennington, to the house of the Princess of 
Woles, who gave them shelter. When a day 
or two later Percy returned to parliament. 


ha went to Westminster attended by an 
armed retinue (id. pp. 117-30). On 8 May 
he received his formal appoint ment as marshal 
of England, and was further mode captain 
in the marches of Calais {Fadera, iii. 1078). 
Shortly before the king’s death Sir John 
Menatreworth, lying in the marshal’s prison 
under sentence of death, entrusted him with 
a letter to the king, and it was believed tluit 
Percy suppressed it. 

On 15 Jnly the young Idng, Richard U, 
the infiuence of Lancaster being in the ascen- 
dant, created Percy Earl of Northumberlond, 
and he thns became earl-marahah Eeveithe- 
leas Margaret, elder danghter of Thomas of 
Brotherton (1800-1338) [q.v.], second son 
of Edward L who hod been earl of Norfolk 
and earl-marshal, asserted her right to the 
office, and claimed to execute it by depnl y at 
Ihecoronation. Itwas,however,declaredthat 
the office was in the king’s gift, and, forasmuch 
as there was no time to hear and finally decide 
the case, that Percy should hold the office 
temporarily, saving the rights of all concerned 
(Liter Gustumarim, p. 648). The new earl 
therefiire acted as marshal at the coronation on 
the 16th, and on that and the preceding day 
showed so much courtesy oud lorbearanco to 
thecrowd thathe regains no small poi't of his 
former popularity. Hethen resigned themar- 
shol’s Blaffi oUeging the pressureof his private 
afi’aii's, and heiim, it was thought, unwilling 
to contest the office with the Oounless Mar- 
garet (C^m. Anglia, p. 186). His presence 
was needed in the north, for the Scots, under 
the Earl of Dunbar, pillaged and burnt Rox- 
burgh, Northumbcrfcnd retaliated by enter- 
ing Scotland with a large force and wasting 
the lands of Dunbar, burning everything that 
heoamoacrossintliree days’march. Onl2Dec. 
he was again appointed a warden of the cost 
and west marches, and on 22 Oct. 1876 a 
joint commissioner to treat with Scotland, 
nearing towards the end of November that 
the Scots bad sm-prisod Berwioh, he, in com- 
pany witffi his oldest son, Sir Henry, called 
Holspur [q. v.], attacked the place, and re- 
took it alter a fierce struggle. Tn 1360 he 
had a dispute with the men of Newcastle 
and Hull about a Scots ship which they had 
token, and which he claimed os a prize, either 
wholly or in port, on behalf of the crown. 
The sMp was finally tolton possession of by a 
Hull man, and the sari’s claim failed (id. p. 
207). A serious inroad of the Scots was 
made across the border in the summer; they 
wasted parts of Oumherlond and Westmor- 
land, pillaged Penrith, threatened CarMe, 
and cai'ried off great booty, doing the earl 
damage to the amount of more than one 
thousand marlis. He was preparing to take 
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vengeduce on thorn when he waaforhidden to 
proceed hy the Mng. He at onoo went to 
the council at London, was received with 
nattering words, and was hidden to wait and 
bring his complaint before the next marchera' 
court (ift. p. 270). In Juno 1381 ha was 
appointed captain against the rebels in Yorh- 
smra (Dortm). On the outbreak of the 
villeins’ insurrection the Duke of Lancaster 
made a truce with the Scots. This seems to 
have oifended the earl, who probably thus 
lost the power of forcing them to make him 
amends ; ne thwarted the duke, and did liim a 
serious disservice [see under John op Gatot'). 
A. violent quarrel ensued; it seems probable 
(hat the earl, seeing that the duke was nn- 
popular and that his power in England was 
lessened, was not unwilling to break with 
him. Lancaster laid his complaints ogamst 
him before the king, and the earl was sum- 
moned to appear before the council at Bork- 
hampstead, which was attended hy nearly 
all the earls in the kingdom. Lancasi er kept 
his temper, and stated his charges quietly ; 
but the earl behaved with tho vehemence 
characteristic of his race ('more gentis 
suie’), answered him with abuse, and re- 
fused to be silent when tho king bade him. 
Ilia disobedience wos punished by arrest, as 
though he had been giiilty of treason ; but he 
was hailed by the Earls of War wide ond 
SulTolk. He attended parliament in Novem- 
ber, accompanied by armed followers, and 
was rooeivett with fovour by tho Londoners, 
with whom he was again popular. The duke 
was also attended by an armed force, and 
the peace of the kingdom was endangered. 
Vain efforts were made in parliament for 
some time to compose their quarrel, and at 
last the king interfered and compelled thorn 
to be Teeonoiled (C7iP'on. An^lice, pp. 827-30). 

Writs were again iesued appointing the 
earl a warden of the murclios towarde Scot- 
land, and in November 1383 he was made 
admiral of the north, and lield that oilico for 
fourteen months (Boylo). In that year he 
made araid into Scotland in company with the 
Earl of Nottingham, and wasted the country 
as far as Edinburgh. The Scots revenged 
themselves later by ravaging liis lands. In 
December 1384, while ho was attending par- 
liament, the Scots, through the treachery of 
his lieutenant, obtained possession of Borwi<^ I 
Oastle, which was in the earl’s custody. Lan- 
caster is said to have gladly seized thm oppor- \ 
tunity of spiting his enemy, end to have pro- 
cured that tho lords should pronounce sen- 
tence of forfeiture aminst him for having thus 
lost one of the royal castles ; hut the king re- 
mitted him all penal ty. HeJiathorod an army 
and besieged the castle. The garrison soon 
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surrenderod on conation of receiriiTt^. 

m 1386, the Soots and their French allies m 
vaded England, destroyed the villages roimd 
A.liiwif Icj (Lnd clid m.uc}i miscliiof in worthnin 
herland, hut retreated on hearing thatX 
earl and other English lords were marebinv 
to meet them (Fboibsabt, ii. c. 285 ). tIm 
earl took part in the king’s invasion of Som 
land which foUowed. Inl387thekwX 
was set upon overthrowmg the pai^of re- 
form then in power, sent Northumberbmd 

to arrest one of its leaders, the Earl of Anm- 
del, at Reigate Oastle. Nnrthumherlanil' 
however, found the eaid at the head of a 
strong force, and did not therefore cany oat 

hie commission. He was probably not anxious 
to do so, for whon in November the iinc 
contemplated rusisting Gloucester and the 
other lords by war, Northumberland told him 
plainly that they were loyal, and were acting 
for his good, hut were aggrieved by Lis e^ 
advisors, ond urged him to behave wisely 
and to invito them to state their arievanias 
(KtrioiiTOiT, col. 2008). 

Li March 1888 he was appointed to treat 
with the Soots. In the summer tho Scots 
mado a {^roat raid across the border under the 
Earls of Douglas, Dunbar, and Moray, and 
ravaged the lend to tho gates of Durham, 
intending to return by woy of Newcastla. 
The oarl sent his sons, Sir Henry and Sit 
Ralph, to Nowonsllp, while he himself re- 
mained at Alnwiolq thinking that be might 
thus take them ou both sides. His sons 
met the Scots in battle at Otterbum, neat 
W oolley [spo under Pdkoy, S rn llmniT, 1364- 
1403]. In 1880 ho was appointed oaptum 
of Calais, and in 1300 was o commissioner to 
treat witli Flanders (Dotlii). He was re- 
called from Calais in February 1391, end was 
again appiiintud to guard the east Scottish 
march (Walsinouam, ii. 203). The tea 
made a raid across the east march in 1^3, 
carried oiF much booty, and slew some men 
of note. Tho earl was much blamed for not 
keeping stricter ward, for he received seven 
thousand marks a year from the treasury 
for his expenses (AnmleajR{cardiII,-^A^^, 
lie was present at tho interview between the 
kings of England and France at Guisnes in 
October 1390, ond was one of the foiu' great 
English lords that acted as the French hug’s 
escort. 'When Iliohard took vengeance on 
his enemies and assumed despotic power in 
1 897, he rodconed on the earl’s support. In 
February 1398 he was appointed by the pa> 
liament of Shrewsbury os one of the com- 
mittee empowered to execute the ftmetiona 
of parliament. He soon heeamc indignant 
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violent proceedings, and both 
and hiB eon Henry spoke strongly of the 
Ws miBgovernnxent. Their words ware 
to Eiohard when he was about to 
atenil fot Ireland. The king was wroth, 
and sent a special summons to the earl to 
come to him, besides the summons that he 
iad already received to attend him to Ire- 
The earl did not obey, and the king 
aenteneed him and his son to banishment 
Qe made arrangements to take refuge in 
Scofland, but the king’s departure oaused 
Jam to delay (Froisbaht, iv. o. 70 ; TrcAaon, p. 
gij and on the landing of Henry of Lancas- 
ter [see Huitbt IV] in July 1899 he joined 
him m Yorkshire with a large force. Bichard 
sent the Duke of Exeter from Oonway_ to 
Henryi who was then at Chester, requesting 
him to sand the earl to him with a message 
[Amutlei Mkardi, p. 249). On his way the 
earl, it is said, left nis oxmed retinue in am- 
hui, and proceeded to Conway with only a 
few attenc^ts. Thera he had a conference 
with Kichaxd, persuaded him to ride with 
him to meet Henry, and it was asserted re- 
ceived from him a declaration that he was 
ready to renounce the orown (t & ; Traiion, 
pp, 60-2). He brought Richard as a captive 
to Henry at Hint on 19 Aug., and rode with 
Eeniy and the fallen king to London. On 
29 Sept, ke recited before Henry and a great 
counoU of the magnates of the kingdom the 
ramies of abdication which he asserted that 
e had received from Richard^ and Henry 
wee the next day acc^ted os long by parlio- 
nent. On the same the new king made 
the earl constable of Hmgland, and shortly 
afterwards gave Mm the Isle of Man to hold 
k oarrying at the coronation the sword that 
Hc^wore on landing. Horthumhorland 
also received certain lands and constahle- 
ahipe in Wales and the border, before held 
k Boger, earl of March, the cwtaincy of 
Carlisle, and the wavdonship olT the west 
march, with an income of 1,600/. to main- 
tain it in time of peaco (Wthb, JECenr}/ IV, i. 
'25-6; Dona ; DiTaniii.B, Saronage, i. 278 ; 
Jimales Senriei IV, p. Sll). 

To Rorthumborhuid Henry largely owed 
the success of Ms attempt on the crown. For 
a time the earl was one of the now king’s 
chief supporters, and seems to have been re- 
garded with affection by him. Northumber- 
land was continued in nis membership of Ms 
pnvy council, and was, in common with the 
king, blamed for the lenient shown to the 
atil counsellors of Richard. He was soon busy 
with the affairs of the Scottish march, for in 
August MOO the king invaded Scotland. On 
Hemp’s return the Scots nttompled to re- 
taliate, and in December the earl urged the 


necessito of strengthening Berwick and Car- 
ole. In February 1401 he was appointed a 
joint commissioner to treat with the envoys 
of the king of the Romaus, then in London, 
concerning a proposed marriage hetwoon 
Henry’s daiightcr Blanche and their master’s 
eldest son C^oedera, viii. 176). In March, 
Apnl, and May he was eng^edin negotiations 
forpeaCB with Sootland( W ran, i. 19 1-2), and 
in October met the Earl of Doudas [see Dou- 
suAs, ABOHinAPP, fourth Eab^ at a confer- 
ence at Yetham, in Roxburghshire (JR/ogal 
iie/t8rs,Hen. IV,i.63). NotMugwasouected, 
and war began again on the border. Douglas 
in 1402 sent to Henry declaring that the re- 
nowal of the war was due to Northumber- 
land; bat this Henry, after consulting with 
the earl, refused to admit ; and he gave the 
earl anthority, together with his son and the 
Earl of Westmorland, to treat with Scot- 
land at a fitting time, and meanwhile to en- 
deavour to win over to the English side any 
of the Scottish nobles that were inclined to 
it (i?. p. 04; jPflsi/em, viii. 261; WrLin, i. 
237). In August a large army of Scots, 
nudei’DouglaBandMiu:dochStowart,ravaged 
Nortbumborloud and Durham, and on their 
way home were intercepted % an English 
army under the earl, his son Henw, and the 
Earl of March on 14 Sept. The Scots took 
their station on Homildoun, or Humbledon, 
Hill, neor Wooler, the English being^draivn 
up at Millfleld-on-the-Till. The English 
won a complete victoiy, utterly routing the 
enomy, and taking a large number of pri- 
soners of high rank, among whom were Dou- 
glas and Murdoch Stewart, the Earls of An- 
gus, kloray, and Orkn(w, and many barons 
(AMwa/cs Henr, p. 344; Sootiohronicon, ii. 
433; Wxirxouif, ii. 401; Wylxd, i. 292; 
Zancaster and York, i. 47-8). On the 22nd 
Henry issued an omer that the prisoners 
were not to be ransomed or set free, pro- 
mising, howover, to respect the rights of the 
captors {Zbsciera, viii. 278). The earl at- 
tended the parliament opened on the 30th ; 
the commons, on 16 Oct., requostod the king 
to show Mm special favour m consideration 
of his late victory, and on the 20th he pre- 
sented some of his principal wisoners to the 
king in parliament (Eo/Zs qflParliament, iii. 
486 sq.) When, howover, the commons, dis- 
contented at the demand for grants, asked 
what hud become of the lost king’s treasure, 
Henry rmlied that the earl and others had 
had it. The commons asked that an olHeifll 
inquiry should be made into the matter, but 
the lung refused {Etdogiwm, iii. 896). On 
2 Mar ch 1 403 the earl received from the king 
a grant of all the lands of the Earl of Dougins, 
wMoh may roughly be described os the 
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country south of the Tweed, with Galloway. 
This vest territory, though declared to he 
annexi'd lij England, was not in Tlenry’s 
power, and he granted it to the earl I hat ho 
might oonq^uer it. An attempt to take pos- 
session of it was checked by tho resistance 
of two fortresses, and the earl agreed that 
the sieges should be suspended until 1 Aug., 
on which date the garrisons, if not relieved, 
were to surrender. In May he pressed the 
king for supplies j the Soots were preparing 
to relieve the fortresses ; he must have tho 
money that tho king owed to him and his 
son. Again, on 26 June, he wrote urgently, 
representing tho disgrace that would befall 
the kingdom if ho were not enabled to take 
the places, and declaring that, though it was 
reported that he and his son had had 60,000f, 
of the king since his accession, more than 
20,000f. of that amount was then due to 
him. Tie signed this letter ‘ Your Matluir 
thiaa,’ thus comparing himself and his sons 
to the patriotic heroes of the Maccabfoan 
house (Proceedinfft qf the Prim/ Council, i. 
203-4). It has been calculated that tho 
Peroys, the earl, his brother Thomas, Earl 
of Worcester, and his son Henry, called Hot- 
spur, had: received from the king, in nionOT, 
41,760/., besides the prodts of their lands, 
and anything that they may have had from 
Richard’s treasuro (Lamaster and York, i. 
67). On tho other hand, there seems no 
reason to doubt that this sum was exhausted 
in the continual wars that t.he^ waged against 
the national enemies. Early in July the khig 
marchod northwards with a force to support 
them. 

The Peroys rose in revolt. Henry Poroy 
had special grievances against the king, in 
which his father had some share. North- 
umberland was thwarted by tho king’s in- 
ability to supply him with the money that bo 
needed for the war with tho Scots, ho had 
been treated somewhat shabbily with respect 
to the Scottish prisoners, he had good reason 
to suspect the king of endeavouring to ru- 
present him and his family as tho causo of 
the poverty of tho realm, and he wos pro- 
bably also jealous of the Earl of Westmor- 
land, the earl’s nephew by his first wife and 
the head of the rival house of the Nevilles 
of Raby. He made an alliance with Uweii 
Glendower [q.v.], raised a largo force, and 
joined his brother and son in putting out a 
manifesto declaring that tho king had ob- 
tained the throne by fraud, demanding that 
the public iUs should be redressed by the 
ompioymont of wise coimsollors, and com- 
plaining that tho money raised by taxes was 
not used for the good of tho kingdom, and 
was spent uselessly (Anmles Henr. p. 361 ; 


PIaubvto, p. :i."2). 
fcated ami slain at llu 
on the 21at, and liii 
Worci'ster, was hohe 
was marching lo jninl 
this battle, found' his 
of Westmorland, and i 
where Ihe Imrgesses a„ cne . 

against him, and later would only allow him 
to enter with his personal attendant8,refasinff 
toadmit hisarmy. From Newcastle he retired 
to his castle of Warkworth, where he re- 
ceived a summons from the king to meet 
him at York, with a promise that he should 
not be harmed before he had made his de- 
fence in parliament. He appeared before 
tho king on 11 Aug., was received coldly 
and excused himself by declaring that m 
the late rising and much else his son had 
acted without his approval {Evhgbm, iii. 
398). Tho king tookliim with him to Ponte- 
fract, where he agi-eed to give up his castles 
to bo commanded by olBoers appointed hy 
tho king ; he was deprived of the office ot 
constable, and was sent to Baginlon, neat 
Coventry, whore he was kept in custody 
until February 1401, when he was hinnght 
bofoi'o parliament. The lords held thaUde 
acts did not amount to treason, hut only to 
a trespass, which might he punished by a 
fine. At his own request he took an oath 
of fealty to the king in parliament on the 
cross of St. Thomas, and the king pardoned 
him the fine. On tlie 0th the commons 
thanked the king for showing Mm mercy, 
and he and Westmorland were publicly re- 
conciled iJRot. Pari, iii. 624). He was re- 
stored to his dignities, though not to the 
oonslablesliip, mid to his poasessionsj v.ith 
tho exception of grants made by the hmg,B3 
tlio lordship of the Islo of Man (Jmalei 
Ilenr. p. 879). Tlie captains of eeveralof his 
cnstlos refused to admit the king’s offim-, 
and in May Henry went northwards to en- 
forco thoir submission. After repeated som- 
moiises the earl appeared before him at 
Pontefract about midsummer, bringing with 
him his three grandsons in order to remove aQ 
suspicion ; he agreed to give uptheoasides of 
Berwick and .ledburgh, an equivalent being 
promised to him, and departed in peace {ib, 
p. .390 ; Wylie, i. 460, 462). This arrange- 
monl was afterwards cancelled hy the king, 
and the earl retained the castles (id. ii. 66-7). 

Ill profession ho was at this time loyal, 
thongfi he was really discontented and ready 
for raiHohief, his iinoerlaiu attitude adding 
in no small degree to the political difficnlties 
of the kingdom. When summoned to the 
oouiicil in January 1406, he wrote a letter 
to the king oxonsing himself on the score of 
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and liealth, and signinc it ‘ your hum'blo they appeared before the king and hia eoun- 
jjthyna.' On 28 Feb. he made an oil, and asked for help against Jfing Henry, 
'treenimt with Owen Glendowor and Sir declaring that they were eupportera of the 
FdanmdAlorUmor partitioning England and young Eaid of March. They wero refused, 
between them, in the belief that an and aeem to have gone thence to Holland, 
Id nrontecy concerning the division of and in the summer of 1407 again took re- 
was to be fulfilled ; his own ehore fugo in Scotland (JuvuirAL DBS Uesiwb, 
j twelve northern and eastern counties an. 1408; Chrordgm de St. Denys, iii, 427; 
ed. Giles, yp. 39-42'). In March Monbirbldt, i. e. 27 ; Habdybtq, n. 364; 
L attended the privy council at West- Dancaster and Fb?'4, i. llfiV Believing that 
miaater. Before the end of April his treaty King Henry was so generally hated, and that 
ifitk Owen Glendowor seems to have been ^pmar feeling woiud be so strong in their 
Inown, and the king declared him a traitor, favour that adherents would qvuckly join 
A message from the king was sent to him them, they crossed the border in February 
early in May, and he put the messenger 1408, and advanced to Thirsk, whore they 
into prison (Wrus, ii. _178J. About tho pat out a proclamation that they had come 
same We, finding that hie rival Westmor- to relieve the people from unjust taxation, 
land whom he was in the habit of accusing Thence they marched to Grimhald Bridge, 
of spite and ingratitude, was staying at a near Kiiaresborough, where they found Sir 
casde which Mr. Wylie identifies with that of Thomas Eokeby, the sheriff of Yorkshire, 
■ffitton-le-Wear, belonging to SivHalnhEuro at the head of the forces of t he shiro, holding 
fseeNiiTiLiiBiltADPii, sixlU BABONNBVir.T.n th^ossageof the Nidd; they turned aside 
or East and first Eabd ob Wiaai’MOBi.A'wn] to wethorhy, and on the 10th were at Tad- 
(iS.), he mni'ched by night with four] lundrod caster. They gave Eokeby battle on Mon- 
armed men in the hope of surprising him; hut day the 20th on Bramham Moor, in the 
\ 7 eBlmarland was forewarned, and left before neighbourhood of Tadcaster; their troops 
be snived. Morthumhorland wets busy forti- were defeated and the earl was slain in the 
fcing and victualling hie castles when he re- battle. His head was out off and stuck 
ceived a visit ftom Lord Bardolf, with whom upon a stnlcB on London Bridge, where its 
bewaaaltBttdy in treasonable communication, venerable grey hair excited no small sorrow 
joined himaelf with him and Sir William among the people (OTiDBBOXrHira,pp. 202-S; 
raiiiid, and before the end of the month Wauinohau, li. 278); his body was quai'- 
wiB in open revolt. The insurrection was tered, parts being sent for exposure to Lon- 
aariied while he was bringing his forces to don, Lincoln, Berwick, and Newcastle ; but 
aid the rebels, and ho, with Bardolf and a they were afterwards deliverodto his friends 
small following, fled to Berwick, where the for burial (DrruDAia). 

oastls was held Iw his men. The mayor at Northumberland was magnificent in his 
first refused to admit him into the town, hut daily life, gracious in manner, and given to 
did so on the eaiTe assurance that he was courting popularity. Over a large part of 
loyal to the king, and was merely at feud northern England, wbero the feudal tio was 
mtk Ms neighbours. The king advanced stronger than in the south, he had almost 
northwards, taking some of his castles. At kingly power ; be kept great state, and was 
luseoming, the earl and Bardolf iled to Scot- faitlifully served by Ms loiights and re- 
load, where they were received by Sir David tainore. Prompt and fearless in war, be was 
Fle'iibig, and were lodged first at St. An- tho hero and champion of the English of the 
diews and then at Perth. The earl's pos- northern marohes m their almost ceaseless 
sessions were oonfiscated and his oasliue strife with the Scots (see the ballad of * Uhovy 
taken or surrendered. Early in 1406 the Scots Chase'). He probably desired good and 
ofered to deliver him up to the Mng ; but vigorous government, and was not wholly 
Flemnig informed him of their intention, and insincere in his profesBion of anxiety for the 
besndBardolf escaped to Wiilua, where they public welfare. At the same time hia actions 
were received by Uwon Glondower (to thia were really tho results of selfish motives, of 
date has been referred tho partition treaty ambition, jealousy of the rival house of Ne- 
latween the earl, Owen, and Mortimer, t6. villo, anger, pride, or mortification. Though 
;p. 376-81 ; but the only authority that re- ho was exceedingly crafty, his temper was 
cords it dates it, os ohove, 28 Feh. 1406, and violent, and his policy devoid of wisdom, 
expressly states that it was divulged before Proud, passionate, unstable, and faithless, he 
the earl's flight to Scotland). Later in the was never to he relied on except when his 
year they went to France, the earl, before own interests wore to be somd or his feel- 
entering Scotland, having ati.emptud to open ings gratified by hia adherence to the cause 
negotiations with the Duke of Orluaiis ; he had adopted. Hia desertion of the pupu- 
m. XV. 3 1 
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lav cause in 1377 was sliamofnl. Per hia 
desoi'tion of Eiohavd II there •were valid 
reasons; but his conduct towards his fallen 
master was base, and merely dictated by his 
wish to place the new king under overwhelm- 
ing obligations, and reap a rich harvest from 
his gratitude. That ho had cause for dis- 
content in 1403 seems certain, £ut he 
failed to make allowance for the king’s finan- 
cial dilSculties; he was impatient , and perhaps 
incapable of appreciating the position of 
affairs. "When he was bereft of his sons and 
others, as his brother Thomas Percy, oorl of 
Worcester [q, v.l, that were near to him, 
when he found that the king had Icamt to 
distimst him, saw his rivals advancing in 
favour and power, and know that his great- 
ness was slipping from him, his hoart became 
bitter I and, though ho retained hie capacity 
for guilo, he lost his judgment, and acted 
witli alack of wisdom and a rccldossness that 
reached their highest point in his last mad 
expedition, lie ^ave the hospital of St. 
Leonard at Alnwick to the abbey there, is 
said incorrectly, as it seems, (.0 have founded 
a hospital at Scarborough, to which he was 
perhaps a benefactor, did good service to St. 
Alban’s Abbw, and gave largely to its cell, 
the priory of Tynemouth (^Notitia Monastioa, 
pp. 308, 418, 687 ; Tuokbmwd, App. p. 486), 
ify his first wife, Morgarct, daughter of 
Bolph, fourtli boron Neville of Baby [^v.], 
be had three sons — Sir Ilonry, called Hot- 
spur [q. V.]; Sir Thomas, married Elizabeth, 
elder daughter and coheirees of David, earl of 
Atholl, and died in S^iain in March 1387, 
leaving a son Henry ; and Sir Balph, who was 
taken prisoner at Oil erburn in 1388, acted oifi- 
ciently as warden of west march in ISQS, 
end probohly died soon afterwards — and a 
daughter. In 1384 ho married hie second 
wife, Maud, daughter of Thomas de Luot of 
Cockermouth, and ovuntual^ sole heir 01 her 
brother Anthouy,la 8 t baron Lucy, and widow 
of Giilbert de ll^raville, earl of Angue, by 
whom he had no issuo, and wlio died on *M. Doc. 
1398. A portrait of the earl is to be found 
in Harloion MS. 1318, and is given in 
Doyle’s ‘ Olficiol Baronage.’ 

|.Chron, Angliis, 1828-88, Liber Giistumarnni 
ap. Hun. Gildhallee Lend., ’Walsinghnm’s Hist. 
Angl., Ann. Bio. II elHcnr, IVap, J. de Troko- 
love, &e., Boyal Letters, ITonr. IV, Biilogium 
Hist, (all Bolls Ser,); Bymor’s Pasdeia (Bocotd 
edit, and ed. 1704-36); Bot. Pari., Proc. of 
Pri^y Council, ed, Ilunter, Bot. Seotiie (all Eo- 
rord puld.) ; Trnison ot Hort do Bio. 11 (Engl. 
Hist, Soe.); Hnighlon’s Ohron. cd. Twysdon(!Do- 
ceinSeriptU); Adam oiUsk’s Olirnn. ed. Thomp- 
son; Ottorhourno’s Ohron, ed.IIearnej Hardyng’e 
Ohron. ed Ellis; Stowe’s Annales ; Ohron, anon, 
ed. Giles ; Bower’s Scotlchron. ed. G oodall ; Wyn- 


tonn s Ohron cd 1706; Proiasart’s Chi^ 
Buchon ; J. dee Ursms ap. Mimoites, IDchiafl 
Ohron. du rehgioux de St. Denys, ed. BelW' 
Monstrelefs Gimn. ed. Johnas WepPm,’ 
of England under Hour. IV; Lmfaye S 
and York; Stubbs’s Const. Hist. ; BniW.ffirt 
of ScoUand; Duffdale’e Bnron.teej Dovle’a iw 
Baronage; Belhfe Hist, of Garter; Taw, 
Notit a Mona^t., ed. 1744; De Po’ehLS 
AnnHlB of tho House of Percy,] 

PlilBOr, IIENBY, second EtEi or 
NoiiTnTmwmi.AND (1894-1466), son and 
heir of Sir Henry Percy [q. v.], ealied Hot- 
npiir, was born on 3 Feh. 1804. His father 
full at Shrewshmy on 21 July 1403 and 
Henry was presented to Henry IV by his 
grandfather, lloniy de Percy, first earl ot 
Norlhmuherland [q. v.], at York in tbs fd- 
lowing August. When the earl fled to Scot- 
land in 140C, young Percy also took shelter 
there, arriving shortly before his gran^thei 
(ScotioJirtmioon, p. 1106), ond after the call’s 
death was detained by the Scots os thongb 
n prisoner of war, but was treated with 
honour by thorn (&. p. 1184). Henry V 
pitying him, and homg solicited on hh 
behalf by Joan, countess of Westmorland, 
the kings aunt, whoso daughter EImbiT. 
Percy marriod at Berwick in that yew, re- 
stored him in blood, and on 11 Nov. 1414 
assented to a petition from him, pieeented in 
parliament, for the restoration of his dignities 
and estates {liolh Parliament, ' 17 . iS-l] 
■WAisiiraiiAM, ii. 800 ; Oollinb, Peerm,ik 
273 ; this marriage is celebrated in &iop 
Percy's ballad ‘ The Hermit of Warkwoith’). 
The king desired that he should ha exchanged 
for Murdoch Stewart, eldest son of the Duke 
of Alboiw, Some delay took piece, and the 
Earl of Cambridge, who made a conspiracy 
against tho king, plotted to bring Percyinto 
England with nn army of Scots tPkdera,rx, 
200). It is evident that Percy had notlnng 
to do with this scheme, and his erehange, 
which was arranged for onl July 1416, took 
])looo soon after (Proeeedinga qy 13a Priiy 
Cmmcil, ii. 162-4, 188-90). Hia hereditary 
possessions were restored, and on 16 Mans 
1410 he did homage in parliament for hia 
earldom, rooeiving a new patent of creation 
iPot. Pari. iv. 71-2). In April 1417 ha 
was appointed warden of the east maicbes 
towards Scotland, and captain of Berwick, 
Ho commanded a contingent of the army 
mustered in July for the king’s second inva- 
sion of France, hut, if he actually soiled, must 
have shortly afterwords returned, for the 
Boots under Archibald, fourth earl of ItoBgjaa 
[q. V.], and the Duke of Albany, having m- 
vodeu England in October, and made at 
tempts on Berwick and Roxburgh, he, with 
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other lords and with Iloury Bowet [q. v.l 
archbishop of York, raised a force whicli 
mustered on BaTiiioor,nearWoolermNoi+h- 
umlerlond. The Soots retreated, and the 
EngUsh ravaged the southern border of Scot- 
landTtof® Sem-iai ^ipp. 121, 272; Oitde- 
boueitb, p. 279; Scotichromcon, p. 1186). 
The earl did some service in the tkendh war, 
and on 21 Feb. 1421 oflioiated as a steward 
at the coronation of Queen Catherine [see 
CiTnBBnra oe Vaiois]. In June he was 
reappointed warden of tlie east marches with 
sB^ry of 6,0001 in time of war and 2,6001 
in peace (Jterfom, x. 126). 

On the death of Henry V Northumberland 
attended the council that met on 16 Nov. 

to decide on Qlouccater's claim to be 
regent, and was appointed a member of the 
couniit of regency {Proceedings qf the Privy 
CowkU, iii. o, 16'^). He was appointed am- 
l)as 9 ador to the council of Pavia on 22 Feb. 
1433 with a salary of 66e. 8d. a day (td. pp. 
42, 81), and on 6 July was appointed joint 
ambassador to Scotlaud,hlB commission being 
renewed on 14 Feb. following. Ha oon- 
etantly attended the meotings of the council, 
and on 24 Nov. 1426 assisted in drawing up 
ordinaiiees for its government (j4. p. 213). 
hi 1429 and 1430 he was a joint ambassador 
tc Scotland, and on 18 Feb. 1434 the council 
decided that he should be paid 601 in con- 
nderation of his labour and expenses in at- 
tending courts for the settlement of disputes 
tetween the English and the Scots. Part of 
the town of Alnwicic having lately been 
iinmt by the Scots, he obtained license in 
June that he and tho burgesses might wall it 
round. As the five years’ truce with Scot- 
land was to expire m May 1436, he made 
groat preparations for war, dubbed many new 
mghts, and probably crossed tho border in 
connection with the raid of Sir Bobert Ogle, 
who was defeated in September at Piperdon 
[see PoueLAB, Williau, second Eabl of 
Axerslbut did not ofi'eot anything. On his 
return Aing James [Iroe Jaiius I of Scox- 
uwn] laid siege to Roxburgh in October. 
The earl promptly advanced to meet him at 
the head of the local forces, and tho king 
btohs upthe siege and departed (Habutno, 
p,897j Uhrmioleofllemry Fi,p. 16, ed. Giles; 
mes Ohrcnioles, p. 100; Gkduoiit, p. 179). 
La istuin for his services he received a grant 
of 1001 a year for life. He was reappointed 
a member of the council on 12 Nov. 14.37, 
and the next year was a joint commisaioiier 
to treat witli the Scots. In common with 
the other lords of the council, he was ap- 
pointed in 1441 to inquire into all treaeon 
and Borcery against tho king^s person in con- 
nection with the accusation Iwought against 


the Duchess of Gloucester {Hewn Issues, p. 
444). In 1442-3 he had a quarrel with .Tohn 
Kemp [q. V.], archbishop of York, and his 
men did injury to the property of the see at 
Bipon and Bisliopthorpe. The dispute was 
finally settled in the council, the king de- 
ciding that the earl was to repair the damage 
(Proceedings fV. 269-70,309 ; Plump^ Cor- 
respondence, Introd. pp.liv-lxxii). He is said 
to have had a personal shore in his son’s 
compaigpi against the Scots in October 1448, 
to have been unhorsed at the battle by the 
river Sark in Annandale, and to have been 
saved by his son, who remounted him; but 
this seems untrue [[HonursKs^i. 273; comp. 
Atiohinleck Ohromde, p. 18). In the summer 
his two castles of Alnwick and Workwortb 
had been set on fire by the Earl of Douglas. 
On 26 May 1460 Northumberland was mode 
constable of Engdand, but resigned on 11 Sept, 
in favour of the Duke of Somerset [see Bbaxt- 
fOET, Edmund]. 

Tho old feud between the Percys and the 
Nevilles again broke out, was heightened by 
political dissension, and caused serious dis- 
order in the north. In July 1463 the king 
in council wrote to the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmorland, charging them 
to see that the peace wae kept (JProceedings 

Privy Council, vi. 147). A bottle was 
fi>ught between two of Northumberland’s 
eons. Lord Egremont and Sir Bichard Percy, 
and Wostmorland's son, the Eorl of Sali'- 
bu^ [see Ndviilk, Biohaed, 1400-1460], 
ana on 8 Oct. another letter was senttoNorth- 
umberland urging him to do his duty by pre- 
serving order {ib. pp. 169-04). The north re- 
mained disturbed, and on 10 May 1'164 both 
the earls were epi-cially bidden to attend the 
conuoil on 12 Juno to provide means for 
preventing the continuance of disorder (i4. 
p. 176). The Duke of York kaviug taken 
up arms in May 1466, the enrl inarched with 
the royal army against him, and was slain 
in the battle of St. Albuns on the 2Srd; 
his body woe buried in the lady-chapel of 
the abbey. The earl was a benefactor to 
Hnivereity College, Oxford (Wood, Colleges 
and Walls, p. 47), end to I'Uon College. By 
his wife Eleanor, daughter of Bolph, first eau 
of Westmorland [q. v.], previously married, 
or contracted, to lUchard le Despenser, son 
of Thomas, earl of Gloucester, who died in 
1414 at the ago of fourteen, he had twelve 
children ; Henry (see below), who succeeded 
him I (^omas, lord Egremont ; George, a pre- 
bendary of Beverley, bom 1424; Sir Balph 
[q. v.l; Sir BicharcL slain at Towton on 
29 March 1461; William, who was born 
in 1428, graduated D.D. from Cambridge, 
whei'e he was chancellor 1461-6, was pro- 
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vidcd to the see of Otirlifile in 1402, onlled 
lo II10 privy couneil (of. NiciioTjAM, Pmceed- 
186 et. seq.), and died ni 14(i2 flhroa 
other sous died in infancy). Northumber- 
land’s three daughters were: Joan, a nun, 
buiiul at ‘Whitby Abbey; (Jatlierine, bom 
in 1423, married Kdinuiid Grey, lord Qrcy 
of lluthin [q. v.l, created unrl of Kent; and 
Anne, married (1) Sir Thomna riuiigorford, 
(2) Sir Laurence lluinsford, (3) Sir Hugh 
Vaughan, and died in 1022 (OoLLUta). 

PiatOT, lluNBY, third Uaiii, op Nobthum- 
onuLANS (1421-1461), eon of Henry, second 
eai'l(si>e above), wtis born atTjeeonflQld,yovlt- 
sliire, on 26 July 1421, and was knighted by 
Henry on 19 May 1428, being tbe day on 
•which the little king wna hiiusclf knighted 
(J'lerfew, X. 306). In July 1439 ho was ap- 
pointed ■warden of the east marches and 
Berwick. By hia marriage with Eleanor, 
griiiiddaugliter and heiress of Bohert, lord 
I’oyiiings, he in 1440 acquired the baronies 
of 'Poyninga, Eitzxiaine, and Bryan, with 
estates in Kent, Sussex, Norfolk, Suilblk, and 
Somerset, and was in December summoned 
to iiarliament as Baron del’oynings. In May 
1448 he invaded Scotland in company with 
Sir Robert Ogle, afterwords first Uiu-on f)glo 

{ q. V.], and burnt Diinbor, The Scots rela- 
iatod by setting firo to his father's oaHlh‘h,at 
Alnwick in Jiuioaud nfWarkworth in Juljy, 
and doing other damage. Accordinglyr, m 
Uctoher the king, hnviiifi advanced into 
the north, sent him to invade Scotland. 
Ila was met by Hugh Dougine, earl of Or- 
muiid, forced to retreat, aud defeated and 
taken prisoner near the river Sark {Auehin- 
leek Chronicle, p. 18). lie I'egained his free- 
dom, and was recompensed by the Iting with 
the grant of half the goods of Sir llobort 
U^le, then outlnwud. In April 1401 he was 
a joint commissioner to treat with tlio am- 
bassadors of iTaines II of Scotland, and was 
one of tJio oouservatore of the t,ruco made at 
Newcastle in August (Ficdem, xi. 299). On 
Iba death of bis father on 23 May 1400 be 
succeeded him as Earl of N or thinuberland, Dio 
kiiigallowing him relief of his lauds without 
jiaymont, the new earl having on 8 July 
foiled by his careful pruparntioiis an attack of 
Seels on Beiwick, for which he received the 
king’s thanks. This attack on Berwidr was 
probably connected with the war between 
King James and James, ninth eiirl of Douglas 
[q. V.], in alliance with whom Percy seume 
to have acted against Scotland about this 
1 ime. The feud between the Percys and the 
Nevilles still disturbed the north, and in 
January 1408 a great council was held at 
London to pacify that and other quarrels. 
To this council the emd came up at me head 


of a lorge armed force, and the Lomlnr" 
who admitted the Yorkist s with Afc 

refused to admit him and the other Lsnr 
truiii lords, ‘heenuso they eiimo Agamst tt 
peace,’ so they lodged outside As 
After much dohale a general reconcUiatZ 
111 which the earl was included, •waspfRj.J 
«i 26 March (Political Pocl,^,T^ 
Northumberhmd attended the parliament ai 
Coventry 111 November 1469, when the dZ 

of Yorlc was accusod of the death of the eld 
carl, and the Yorkist leaders were attaints 
and ho took the oath to mamlainthesuccsal 
Sion m the king’s lino. He was appomted 
chief justice of the forests north ofTient 

aud constable of ScarboroiighOaatle{DonE)’ 

and the king is said to have committed tht 
government of the north to him aud Loid 
OliHbrd as ‘liis f rusty and most faithful 
friends ’ (Hali,, p. 24 2). In November 1400 
he held a meoting at York with Lords 
OliHbrd, Dacres, and others, and plundered 
the tenants of tho Yorkist loiiTs. York 
wont north against them, and on 29 Dec 
they dofoalod him at ‘Wokefleld, in Thich 
battle Northumberland was engaged CWin, 
Wono. Annals ; Gubooky, p. 210 ; Zanm^fe, 
and Yorh, ii. 230). After bolpiug to lai'c 
an army for the queen, he mai-ched south- 
wards with her and tho forces of tho north 
their army plundering and destimmg as it 
marched, and on 17 Fob. 1461 defeated 
Warwick at St. Albans. Tke earl then 


marched to York with the king ond queen, 
and was, in couj'unction with Somerset and 
OlilFord, in command of the royal army whirh 
marched to emposu the advance of the ueu 
king, Edward tv. At tin* battle of Towtoa 
on 29 March the earl commanded the van 
of the Lancnslriiui army. Seeing that hia 
archers, who were hliiulcd by a snowstoria, 
•were unable to stand against the Bi’rowsot 
tho Yorkisls, ho hastened to come to clo'e 
quarters, and was shun. By his wife Eleanor, 
who survived him, ho left among other bom 
Hoiivy, afterwards fourth Earl of Northum- 
borland [q. v.], and Sir Ralph Percy [q. v.', 
and three daiwlitors : Eleanor, married Lord 
Bo la Warr; Margaret, married Sir'WiUmm 
Gascoigne of Oawthor]), Yorkshire; andElizn- 
bolh, married Henry, lord Serose of Boltoii. 
lie was, it is believed, buried m the church 
of St. Bionys at York, the church of the 
parish in which stood Percy's Inn, the York 
town house of hia family, In_ this church 
there was a painted window with effigies of 
the Poi'cya ; it was taken down in 1690 
(Ugurud in Bbakb, Moremm, p. 306). 

[Engl. Chron., ed. Davies, Gregory's phion. 
(OollLOtioiis of a Oitissn, &e.) ed. Gairdnor, 
Threo FiftoOnth-Oeiil. Oliron. sd. Gairdner, 
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Sj^jw^Corr.,Inti'Ocl. (aU four Camclon Soe.) ; 
r..<Fl Clu-on. ocT. Gilea ; Hardyng’a Chron., 
Fibviio'6 Chron., Hall’s Chron. (all ed. Ellis) ; 
Liiished's Chron. od. Hooker, fo. | Sfcow's 
Annils ed Howes; Paston Letters, ed. Qairdner; 
Holt of Pari., Bymer’s Eoedera, Proo. of PriTy 
ObUBCil(<ill throe Eeoord puhl.) ; Porditn’s Seoti- 
chionicoD. ed.Hearne; Chron. of Auehinleek, in 
■ine Addicioun, &c.,’ ed. Thomson; Bamsay's 
lane and York, Tytler’s Hist, of Scotland; Ho 
Fonbianque’s Annals of House of Percy ; Col- 
lins's Engl. Peerage, od. 1810; Doyle’s Offleial 
Baronage ; Dngdale’s Baronage.] W. H. 


PEBOY, HENllY, fourth Eakl oif 
>’' 0 BiHUMBiiELAifD (1446-1489), was the 
only son of Heniy Percy, third earl [see under 
Pbmi, Hbitbi, second Eabi]. On his father's 
attainder, Edward IV committed him to safe 
keeping, and three years latur conferred the 
forfeited earldom of Northumberland on John 
Nerille, loi'd Montagu [q. v.] Percy’s imiiri- 
tonment cannot have been very strict, for in 
1463 he was confined in thu Eluot, where he 
madotheacquaintanceofJohnPast.onfldSl- 
1468 )[q.v.],afellow-priaoner(Pflsio»ia«era, 
ii. 237, 243). His subsequent transfevoiice to 
the Tower moy be attriuuted to theNoviUos 
when tlior held the Idng in durance after the 
battle of Bdgecott m 1 469. One of Edward's 
first steps on shaking oil' this constraint was 
toideasB Percy (37 Oct.), merely exacting an 
oath of fealty (Foidera, xi. 6 18). “When the 
final breach with the Nevilles came in thefol- 
lowing spring, and the king drove the Earl of 
iFarwick out of the realm, he took the earl- 
dom of Northumberland from Lord Montagu, 
and restored it (26 March at York) to Percy, 
who had accompanied him throughout the 
campaign {Poston Letters, ii. 396). The new 
earl also superseded his disgraced rival in tho 
watdenship of the east march towards Scot- 
land, which had usually boon held by the 
head of his house. This he lost again in tho 
autumn, when the Nevilles restored IlenryVl, 
and though Northumberland made no open 
resistance to the chongo of government, and 
could not very well he deprived of his nowly 
covered title, the Lancastrian traditions of 
his femily did not blind him to the fact that 
for him it was a change for the worse. 

On landing in Yorltshire in the following 
sptmg, Edward is said to have exhibited 
jetters, under Northumberland's seal, invit- 
ing him to retp'n ; and though he 'sat still’ 
and did not join Edward, his neutrality wap 
aftetwpds excused, as due to the dUlTcalty 
of getting his Lanonstrinn followers to fight 
for York, and was held to have rendered 
‘notable good service’ to the cause by pre- 
TBuring Montagu fi;om rousing Yoidcshiro 
against the small Yoi-kistfoi'ce (WAmEwoBTii, 


Percy 

p. 14; Arrival of EdwmdJVi^.Q). Twelve 
days after the battle of Barnet, Northumber- 
land was created chief justice of the royal 
forests north of Trent by the triumphant 
Edward, and, after Tewkesbury, he was made 
constable of Bamboioiigh Castle (6 June) 
and warden of the east and middle maiches 
(24 June). In the parliament of August 
1472, the first held by Edward since his re- 
storation of the earldom to Percy, the at- 
tainder of 1461 was formally abrogated. 
Shortly after the opening of the session 
Northumberland was appointed cbiof com- 
missioner to treat with the Scot s. Two years 
later he entered the order of the Garter, 
and was made sherllf of Northumberland for 
life (Doim). In 1476 he was given a col- 
lesgne in his wordenship, in order that he 
might accompany the king in his expedition 
to Prance, and his presence is noted by Corn- 
mines (i. 874) at tho intei’viow between 
Louis XI and Edward at Pecquigny. He led 
the van in the Duke of Gloucester’s invasion 
of Scotland in June 1482, and Berwick, then 
recovered, was entrusted to his keeping. 

Biichord of Gloucester, when he assumed 
the motectorship, was careful to conciliate 
Notthumberlana by renewing his command 
08 warden of the marches and captain of Ber- 
wick. A few weeks later the earl had no 
scruples in recognising Bluhord os king, and 
bore tho pointless sword, curtana, the em- 
blem of royal mercy, before him in the corona- 
tion procession {&cei'pta Ilistorioa, p. 380 ; 
TaxIiOB, Glory of Peyality, pp. 71, 140). 
The office of great chamberlain of England, 
which the Duke of Buckingham forfeited by 
rebellion in October, woe bestowed upon 
Northumberland (30 Nov.), together with 
the lordsbiq) of Bolderness, which had long 
belonged to llie Stafi'ords, and formed a de- 
sirable addition to the Percy possossione in 
Yorkshire. Bichard gave him many offices 
of profit, and lands valued at nearly a thou- 
sand a year. Parliament restored to him all 
the lauds forfeited by the Percy rebellions 
under Ilourir IV and not yot recovered. 
Next to the Duke of Norfolk's, Bicliord bid 
highest for Northumberland’s loyalty (Pot. 
P«W.vi. 252; BAirsAX,ii. 634). But he was 
not more ready to sink or swim with liichard 
than hehadbeenwithEdword. Somemonths 
before ho landed in England, Henry of Bioh- 
mond had entertained a suggestion that he 
should marry a sister-in-law or Northumber- 
land (PoLYDOJjn VuKoii, p. 216). _ "Whep 
the crisis arrived the oarl obeyed Bichard’s 
summons, and was at Bosworth, apparently 
in command of tho right wing, hut W troopa 
never come into action; and, if Polydoro (p. 
226) may he believed, he would have gone 
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over early in the tattle had Bichard not 
placed a close watch upon him (of. Htrii’Oii, 
JBomorth Field,, p. ISO). 

Korlhumherland was token prisoner by tho 
victor, but ot once received into favour and 
soon restored to all his offices in the north, 
and employed in negotiations with Scotland. 
In the spring of 1489 he was called ujpon to 
deal with the resistance of the Torksliiremen 
to the tenth of incomes demanded for the 
Breton war {Gmt. Mag. 1801j pt. i. p. 469; 
Btrson, i. 329]). On 10 April he was ap- 
pointed commissioner, with the archbishop 
of York and others, to investigate and punish 
tho disturbances in York at the elaetion of 
mayor in the previous February (OamphulIi, 
ii. 418). Towards the end of the month he 
was ahu'mod b^ the attitude of the people in 
the vicinity ol his manor of Topolill'e, near 
Thirslv, and on Saturday, 24 April, wrote to 
Sh' llojbert Plumpton from Soainor, close^ to 
Scarhurough, ordering him to secretly bring 
as many armed men as he could toThirskby 
tho following Monday {Fhmvgtan Covre^o^ 
dence, p. 61). On Wednesday, 28 April, 
having gathered a force estimated at eight 
hundred men, ho came into conflict with the 
commons, whose ringleader was one John a 
ChamW, near Thirslt, at a place variously 
called Oooldedge or Blackmoor Edge, and 
was slain at the first onset (LPhAirn, Golr 
leeianea, iy. 246 ; Bugdacji, Barmage, i. 282 ; 
Bbown, Venetian Calendar, i. 633). It was at 
first roportod that he hod gone out unarmed 
to appease the rebels (PaeUm Letters, iii. 
869). Some affirmed that over and above 
the immediate cause of collision the com- 
mons had not forgiven him for his conduct 
to Ifichard, who hod been very po]iular in 
Yorksliire (Hazz, p. 448), Bernard Andreas 
[q.v.] wrote n Latin ode of twelve stanzas 
on his death ( Ft'to, p. 48 ; cf. rnna y, Eeligues, 
i. 98, ed. 1767), and Skelton wrote an elegy 
m English, lie was buried in tho Percy 
chantry, on the north side of the lady-chapm 
of Beverley Minster, where his tomb, from 
which the effigy has disappeared, may still 
be seen. Bis will, dated 17 July 148^ is 
given in the ‘TMtamenta Eboraoeusia’ (Suiv 
tees Soo.), vol. iii. 

By his wife, Maud Bierbert, daughter of 
William Ilerbort, first earl of Pembroke [q.v.] 
of the second creation, whom he married about 
1476, he left four sons — Henry Algernon 
(1478-16^_[q. v.lhis succossor in tho earl- 
dom; Sir Wilnam Percy j Alan [q.v.]; and 
Joscelino, grandfather of Thomas Percy 

g , 600-1606) [q. vj — and three daiightors : 

leaner, wife of Edward S( afford, duke of 
Bucliiughom (beheaded in 1531); Anno, 
married (1611) to William Fitzalan, oorl of 


Arundel (1483-1644); 

died young. ’ ™ 

P^tuli Porli^entorum; Eymm’s Fadam 
origin^ ; Historiffl OroylandenM Co“ 
tmuatoo, od. Fulraan, 1684; Wai-kvorth’s Chil 
mole, the Amval of Edward IV Pnivd^ 
Vergil (publ. by tho Camden Soeiety) fS 
Ohronido, ed. klis, 1811 ; Holfs KS 
Ellis, 1808 ; Bernard Andrd in Qairdnm^^n 
morinlsof HonryVII, Campbell’s Matoruls fn, 
the Eeign of Henry VII (in Bolls Sor.)- FaZ 
Letters, ed. Gairdnor ; Bamsay’s Lancaster and 
York, 1892 ; Gairdnor’s Eichaid IE; Vilhelm 
Busch’s Hist, of England under tho TudotaEael 
tronsl. ; Hutton’s Battle of Bosworth Field 1813 
Collins’s PeoroEo, od. Brydgos, 1812; De Eon- 
blanquo’s Annals of tho House of Percy, 18871 

J.W 

PEEOY, IIENHY, eighth EiKLoiNoHiH- 
UMUBBLAKTl) (1632 P-1686), bornatNewhnm 
Manor about 1632, was second of the two 
eons of Sir Thomai Porejr who was executed 
in 1687 as a chief actor in the northeia re- 
bellion known os tho Pilgrimage (rf Grace, 
Brought up with his elder brother Tl'nm.i,| 
sovonth oarl [b. v.], he took part as a youth 
in border wamiro, and on Queen Mary’s ac- 
cession was appointed governor of Tynemouth 
Oastle. He was returned to the House of 
Oommons in 1664 ae M.P. for Morpeth, was 
kuightod in 1667, andheoomo deputy warden 
of the east and middle marches. Many ropoita 
of hiszealreaohod the government, and Queen 
Elizabeth continued him in his chief offices. 
He was temporarily trauBfen.'ed from the 
governorship of Tynemouth to the captainey 
of Norham Oastle, hut was re^pointed inPe- 
hrnory 1661 to Tynomouih. When war broke 
out with tho Scots in 1669, ho was given 
tho command of a body of light horse, to be 
equipped like the ‘ Sohwartze Bitter' with 
corBeletB and two pistols each, and at the 
head of these troops he greatly distinguished 
himsell'boforo Leith (April 1660). Thelfreneh 
commander D’Oyzellc, when defeated, asked 
permission, in oomiilimeut to Percy’s velour, 
to surrender his sword to Percy rather than 
to tho commander-in-chief. Lord Grey. Un- 
like other members of his famUy, he avow^ 
protestout sympathies, and was directed in 
1661 to report on the doctrines adopted by 
the Scottish congr^ations. Both John Eimx 
and Sir William liSrkoaldy of Grange, with 
whom he corresponded, seem to have been 
convinced of his sympathy with presby- 
terianism. He had alroady (24 June 1659) 
been commieeioned, together with Thomas 
Young, archbishop of York, to administer 
tho oath of supremacy to the clergy of lbs 
northern province (Eymdb, Fasdera, xv. 611- 
013). His position in the north was improved 
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.ttoendof 1661 by-his moiTiage with Oathii- 
xine Neville, daugliter and coheiress of John, 

northern rebellion, in which his 
elder brother was a chief actor (NoTember- 
pe f-mto 1669 ), Hei^Porcy remained loyal 
to the government, joined the royal forces, 
eed vigorously attacked the rebels. Queen 
Elaabeth promised him favour and employ- 
Bient in return for his valuable services. 
\Vlien bis brother woe a prisoner in Scot- 
land Percy wrote urging Mm to confess his 
oWces and appeal to the queen’s mercy. In 
1671 he was elected M.P. for Northumber- 
land and on Ms brother’s execution at York 
in 1673 be assnmed, by Queen Elizabeth’s 
pennission, the title of eighth earl of North- 
[imberland,in accordance with the patents of 
oeation. ‘SimpleThomas,’it was said among 
his tenantry, had died to make way for ‘ cruel 
Henry.’ 

Bat tba traditions attaching to his family 
had meanwhile overcome his loyalty. As 
Boon as be had helped to crush hie brother, 
he was seized by an impulse to follow his 
htother’a example, and strike a blow in 
behalf of Quean Mary Stuart, who was in 
confinement at Tuthury. lie opened com- 
mnnication with the Scottish queen’s agent, 
the bishop of Eosa at Easter 1671, and offered 
to become Queen Mary’s * servant.’ He would 
aid her to escape, or at any rato connive at 
her escape. The wary Sir Kalph Sadler eus- 
pected lue intentions, and on 16 Nov. 1671 
Peioy was arrested whilo in Loudon and sent 
to the Tower. On 23 Eeb. 1671-2 he wrote, 
hewing the queen to release him. After 
d^teen months’ detention he was brought 
to trial on a charge of treason. Thereupon 
he flung himself on the queen’s mercy, was 
fined five thousand marks, and was directed 
to confine himself to his house at Petworth. 
On 13 My 1673 he was permittod to como 
to London, and wae soon afterwards set at 
liberty. 

On 8 Feb. 1676-6 he first took his seat 
in the House of Lords, and was one of the 
royal commissioners appointed to prorogue 
arliament in November. Just a year later 
B was nominated a commissioner to pro- 
mote the breeding of war-horses in Sussex. 
But he had not abandoned his treacherous 
courses. In Septomber 1682 he entertained 
the French agent, M. de Bex, and looked 
with a fidendly eye on Throckmorton’s plot 
to release Queen Mary. With Lord Henry 
Howard and Throckmorton he was aireslou 
on auapicion of complicity late in the same 
year, and for a second time was sent to the 
Tower. He was, however, only detained a 
lew weeks, and no legal proosodiuga ware 


taken against him. But he was deprived of 
the governorship of Tynemouth (^stle — a 
step against wHoh he protested hotly. He 
was still sanguine of compassing the re- 
lease of Queen Mary. In September 1583 
he invited her agent, Ohoiles Paget [q. v,], 
and Paget’s brother. Lord Paget, toPetworth, 
and there ho discussed the matter fully. The 
Dnc de Guise was to aid the enterprise with 
French troops, and Northumberland offered 
advice respecting tbeir landing. William 
Shelley, who was present at the interview, 
was arrested and racked next year, and re- 
lated whattookplaoe. NorthumWlond’soim, 
he said, woe not only to secure Queen Mary’s 
liberty, but to extort from Elizabeth full 
toleration for the Homan catholics. In De- 
cember 1684 Northumberland was sent to 
the Tower for a third time. He protested his 
innocence, and courted inquiry. Six months 
later, on 21 June 1686^ he was found dead 
in bis bed in his cell, havmghceu shot through 
the heart. A jury was at once summoned, 
and returned a verdict of suicide. He was 
buried in the church of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
within the Tower. Camden expresses the 
popular regret ‘that so great a ^person, who 
was of a lively and active spirit, died so 
miserable and lamentable a death.’ It was 
stated that the before the earl died the 
lieutenant of the Tower, Sir Owen Hopton, 
was ordered by Sir Ohristopber Hatton, the 
vice-chomberlaiu, to place the prisoner under 
the care of a new warder named Bailifia. A 
report consequently spread abroad that Hat- 
ton had contrived Northumberland’s death, 
and some years later Sir Walter Haleigh, in 
writing to Sir Hobart Cecil, referred to 
Hatton's guilt as ]^roved. But there ia no 
authentic ground for disputing the theory 
that Northumberland died by his own hand. 
The catholics naturally asserted that he had 
been murdered. Immediately after his death 
there was piihliehed at Cologne a tract en- 
titled ' Cruaelitatis Calvinlanae Exempla duo 
reoentissima ex Anglia,' in which the English 
government was chared both with North- 
umWlond’s murder and with the enforce- 
ment of the penal statutes passed in the pre- 
vioueyear. Thetractwasreprinted inFrenoh, 
German, English, Italian, and Spanish. To 
allay tbo public excitement, a Star-ohomber 
inquiry was ordered, and it was held on 
23 June. Thereupon ‘A True and Sum- 
marie Heporte’ of the proceedings was pub- 
liehed, and the verdict of suicide powerfully 
upheld. 

ffis widow, CatharineNeviUej subsequently 
monied Francis Fitton of Bmfield, Berk- 
shire, and died on 28 Oct. 1696, being buried 
in Westminster Abbey, By her Northum- 
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'borlaiid left ciglit sons and two daughtera. 
Of the latter, Tjuoy married, first, Su- John 
Wotton i secondly. Sir Hu^h Owen of An- 
glesey ; and Eleanor married Sir William 
Herbert, baron Powis. The oldest son, Honry, 
ninth earl; the second, 'William fl67^ 
1648) ; and the youngest son, Geo^e (1680- 
10823 , are noticed separately. The other 
sons were Sh* Charles (<f. 1028), who fought 
in the Low Countries and Ireland, was im- 
plicated in Essex’s rebellion, and was par- 
doned; Sh‘ Richard (d. 1048), who also 
fought in Ireland ; Sir Alan (d. 1611), 'who 
was mode K.R. in 1604 ; and Sir Joscalino 
(d. 1681), who, like his brother Charles, was 
concerned in Essex’s rebellion. 

[DePonblanqne’BAnnalBoftheirouBoofPorcy, 
ii. 12J) Bsq. ; h'roude's Hist, of Euglnnd; Old. 
Slato Popors, Dom. ; Oamdou s Annals ; Boylo’s 
OlHi'ial JBiironage; Sliarpu’s Momoriala of the 
Bebullion of 1660 ; Colima’s Peorago ; Q . E. 0.'s 
Ooinplote Poerago.] S. L. 

PERCY, IlBNRy,ninthEAHii opNoeth- 
TOnBiiLAKU (1664.-1632), son of Slwxy 
Percy, eighth earl [q. v.], bom at Tyno- 
month Oaatle in 1664, was educated in tlie 

J irotestant faith by one Thompson, vicar of 
Dgremont. In 1682 ho set out on a I'oroigu 
tour, and at Paris ha formed an intimacy 
with Charles Paget [q. v.l, agent of Mary 
Queen of Scots and a staunoli Roman catholic 
— a oircumetanco which raised suspicions of 
his loyalty. Roth Paget and himself wrote 
home denying that religion entered into 
their discuaeions. He developed literary 
tastes, read Guiooiardini and Holinshed, and 
purchased works of art. Astrology and 
alchomy interested him, and among hie pos- 
sessions in early life was a crystal globe. Ills 
indulgonce in scientific oxporimonls gained 
for him tho eobriquet of ‘the Wizard Earl.’ 
He was soon passionately addicted to tohncoo- 
emoking, and lost loi'ge sums of mouoy by 
gaming. In 1686, on his fatlior’s death, ha 
succeeded to the oarldom of Northumlior- 
land, and settled in London at tho family 
roaidunco near St. Andrew's Hill, Black- 
fi'iars. In 1690 he removed his Loudon 
dwelling to Russell House, St. Martiu’s-in- 
tho-Fields, and in James I’s reign to Wal- 
singham House. Ho made Alnwick Oastle 
his place of residence in tho north. Some- 
what fanciful in his tastes, he was un- 
popular in domestic life. With his mother 
ho wos perpetually quarrelling, and liis nu- 
morouB tenants found him an unsympathetic 
and harsh landlord. 11 e was a j usticc 0 f tlie 
peace for Sussex, Oumberlana, Weatmor- 
loiid, Nortluimberlandj and tho Horlh, East, 
andWestRidings of Yorkshire, but neglected 
his duties and declined to toko part in re- 
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pressing border warfare. 
some pax^ m other departments of S 
afihirs. He served as a volunteer unC 
Earl of Lexceeter lu the Low ConntPtL • 
1686-6, and in 1688 in the fleet 
the Spanish armada. In 1691 he was®S 
governor of IVnemouth. On 23 Axail ]K^ 
ho Avas mstallfid a knight of the G^er 
aeorge Peele [q. v.] didicated to 
some yoor, xn flateing tairoa, his elabowe 
poem entitled ‘Honour of the Garter’ k 
which he celebrated the installation 

mony. In 1696 he carried the insignia of S 

order of the Garter to Hamy IV 5f 
and in 1600 was nominated a general of the 
orniy, 

Northumberland’s name was entitled to 
stand eighth on tho list of presumptive heirs 
to the crown, and the Roman catholics, who 
had ho^os that ho ivonld yet dedaieforthe 
faith of hie fatliara, sugeBstod about 1690 
that he should strengthen his claim hy 
mox-rying another heh-ess. Lady 
Stuart (of. TnoMAs Whson, 8taU of Bm- 
land, 1600). In 1606 he dxsoppointed this 
design by wedding Dorothy, sister of Bolert 
Roveroux, second earl of Essex, and widow 
of Sir John Perrot. He was on good terms 
Avith his brothei'-m-law Essex, although be 
formod a low opinion of his ohaiooter ; but 
ho found his wile uncongenial, and they fee- 
queutly lived apart. No permanent brench, 
howover, took place, and she stood by him in 
his later dinicultiee. In 1600 he went tothe 
Loav Oounti'ioa, and took part in military 
operations about Usl end. Gwe English com- 
mandor-in-oliief. Sir Ei'ancis Vere, treated 
him with less respect than he deemed fitting, 
and, after brooding over his injmies, he sent 
Y ure, in 1 603, a challenge, whiw that general 


Y ure, in 1 603, a challenge, whidi that general 
duchnud to treat ae scrioiis. A very angry 
correspondence followed, A mmilor qnatrm 
with Lord Southampton was composed by 
tlio council. 

When, during 1 602, it became apparent 
that James Y1 of Scotland was certain to 
succuod to tho English throne, N'orthumbo 
land, following the example of his biotber' 
iu-law Essex and of Sir Robert Oeoil, opened 


land, following the example of his biotber' 
iu-law Essex and of Sit Robert Oeoilj opened 
a corroRpondence with the Scottish king, and 
drew from him some pledge le^eotmghia 
policy. Jamob’e eonoilintory tone disanned all 


polvoy . J amob B eonouintoty tone oisatmea au 
Korthumherland’s soruplos, and he became an 
ardent champion of James’s claim. Although 
not an avowed catholic, Northiunherland re- 
quired of his future sovereign a piomise of 
toleration for English oathohos, and sent his 
kinsman Thomas Percy (1660-1606) [q. v.) to 
I'ldinburgh to receive assurances on this point. 
James forwardodaeatisfactorymessage. Oon- 
suquoutly, on Elizabeth’s death and Jamets 
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ITotthuinljarland welcomed the 
^ ii n'.'B.rr.li mth apparent enthueiasm. He 


g^jyear (1604) was nominated joint lord 
ij^ ^f/nnut for SuBsex and, with eome iiicon- 
nd-nniw. B commissioner to expel Jesuits and 
jjffljjiiiry priests. On SO Aw. 1006 he was 
(reated^lil'^' at Oxford.^ Kit the king’s 
methods of government did not satisfy him 
He and his wife had vigorously motested 
uemst the punishment of their mend Sir 
Walter Bdeigh, and the persecution of the 
catholies had not hean relaxed. Thecourtwos 
oTstrun by Scotsmen, for whom Northumher- 
jimdacguued on antipathy. Heissaid^ore- 
over, to have perceived that Prince Henry 
vasmsly to prove a mote sagacious ruler 
Qmn his father, and courted the prince’s 
toriefy more than James approved. In the 
autunmof 1606 he retired from court to Syon 
House, with the aparent intention of for- 
mkingpolltiCB for the more congenial study 

anil lifarn-hira. 


On the discovery of the ‘ gunpowder plot’ 
of 5 Nov. 1606 Bome suspicion m complioify 
fell qion Northumherlond. His kinsman 
TkmoaPetcy (1660-1006) [ii. v.l, one of ^e 
chief conspiraton, had dined on dliov, with 
Northumhcrland at Syon House. LordSolis- 
hoiy, whose relations with Noithumherlond 
■me never cordial, deemed it prudent to 
commit the earl to the core of the archhishop 
of Cantarhury at Oroydon, ‘there to be 
honourably used until thinga he more quid.’ 
Lord Suhehury intbrmad a coirespoudeut, 
Eit Churles Oornwallis, that no thought was 
kthouted in the council that tho earl was 
Ksponaible for the plot. His arrest was 
griy 'to satisfy the world that nothing he 
aadons which belongs to policy of state wlien 
the whole monarchy was proscribed to disso- 
lation' (Worwoop, MmwiaU, ii. 172), On 
the 11th, in a letter to the council, Northum- 
betkad appealed to his habits of Ufo as proof 
tbt his interests lay elsewhere than in poli- 
6cal con^irocy. ' Examine,’ he said, ‘but 
my liumaurs in buildings, gardenings, and 
pnvate expenses these two years past.’ He 
Ufsw arms, horses, or followers at Syon, 
end had known none of the conspirators ex- 
aepting Peiw, On 27 Nov., howevor, he was 
seat to the i^wer. 

On 27 June 1606 he was tried in the court 
of Sta^chamber for contenmt and misprision 
of treason. It was staled that he had sought 
tohscome chief of the papists in England; 
that knowing Thomas Percy to he a recusant 
ha had admitted him to be a gentleman pon- 
sianer without administering to him the oath 
of aupiomaoy ; that after the discovery of the 


plot he had written to friends in the north 
about securiug his own moneys, hut gave uo 
orders for Percy's apprehension. He pleaded 
guilty to some of the facta set forth in the 
iiidietmeut, but mdignantly repudiated the 

J.1 1 


tors. He was seuteneed to pay a foe of 
80,0001., to be removed from all oHicee and 
places, to be rendered incapable of holding 
any of them hereafter, and to he kept a 
prisoner in the Tower for life. 

N orthnmherland emphatically protested to 
the Mug against the severity of this sen- 
tence, and his wi& appealed to tho queen, 
who had shown much kmdly interest in 
him. But the authorities were obdurate. 
The king insisted that 11,0001. of the foe 
should he paid at once, and, when the earl 
declared himself unable to find the money, 
his estates were seized, and funds wore 
raised by granting leases on them. The 
leases were ultimately recalled, and the earl 
managed to pay 11,0001. on 13 Nov. 1613; 
hut more than seven years of imprisonment 
stiU awaited him. 

Northumberland gathered about him in 
the Tower men of learning, to whom he paid 
ealaties for assisting him in his studies. Tho- 
mas Harriot, Walter Wamar, and Thomas 
Hughes, the mathematicians, were regular 
attendants and pensionerB, and were known 
os the earl's ' three magi.’ Nicholas Hill aided 
himin experimontsinastroloOTandalchomy. 
He also saw something of his lellow-piisoner. 
Sir Waller Baleigh. A large lihroy waa 
placed in his cell, consisting mainly of Itslian 
books on fbrtification, astrology, and medi- 
cine. But Tasso and MacMavslli were among 
them. Hie only English works were Ohap- 
man’s Homer, ‘Tke Gardener's Lahyrimth/ 
Daniel’s ‘Hbtory of England,' and Plorio’s 
‘Diction^’ (PomiiiraTrijii. 626 b j.) A 
part of Mb time was ocenpiw in writing bis 
‘Advice to his Son (Aigernou) on Ms 
Travels, ' which was printed from the manu- 
script at Alnwick in tke ’ Antiquarian Be- 
pertory,’ iv. 874. Bor some years his second 
foughter, Luoy, was Ms companion in the 
Tower. She formed a strong affection for 
James Hay, afterwards Earl of Carlisle, and 
resolved to marry him, Northumberland dis- 
liked Hay as a Scotsman and a favourite of the 
king, aud dediued to sanction the union. The 
marriage, howev6i’,took plaoein 1617, There- 
upon Hay, in ordor, apparently, to overcome 
Nortliuiuhslond’s prejudice against him, 
made every eiort to obtain Ms release. In 
this lie at length proved succeaeful. In 1621 
James was induced to celebrate his birthday 
by hotting Norlhumhorland and other poh- 
tical prisoners at liberty. The eail showed 
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somo compunction in accepting a favour life (Ooiiiairs, Peerags (BrydgeaPii m 
wliich lie attributed to Hay’s agency. How- Si/dney Pweya, ii. Q-20), ' 

ever, on 18 .July, he was induced to leave In the Sliort parliament Percy represeatd 
the Tower after an imprisonment of nearly Portsmouth, end in the Long parhomentth 

sixteen years. He was advised to recruit county of Northumherland, He one of 

hie health at Bath Thither ho ti-avellod the originators of what was termed the ‘fir-t 

in a coach (irawn by eight horses. The story iii-my plot’ in March 1041, but accordum to 
is told that he insisted on this equipage in his own story simply designed to procme s 
order to marie his sense of superiority to tho declaration from the army in support of the 
king’s favourite, Buokingham, who had lung’s policy, and was innocent of the plan 
lately travelled about tho co untry in a coach- to bring it up to Loudon in order to put fetce 
and-eix. But Hay was doubtless responsible on the parliament. When the plot was dis- 
for the demonstration. Bath worked a speedy covered ho ondoovoured to fly to Trance, was 
cure, and Northumborland retu'od to his set upon and wounded, by tho country people 
house at Petworth. He took no further part in Sussex, and_ remained for some tune in 
in puhlio affairs, and died at Petworth on hiding. To facilitate his own escape, hawaa 

C Nov. 1682, being buried in the church there, induced to write a letter to his hrother, 
His portrait was painted by Vandyok. giving an acoount of I he conspiracy, which 

By his wife, wio died on 3 Aug. 1010, furniehod tho popular leaders with condusne 

and wos also buried at Petworth, he was proof of the reality of tho design, and was 
falliur of Algoriion Percy, tenth carl [q . v.l held by the royalists to be a toeachMons he- 
andHenryPorcy,lordPoroyofAliiwiok[q.v.|, trayal of his duty to tho Hug (Olabendoh, 
audof two daughters, Dorothy (1698 -1077), J2fl/Whbn,iii.223,228; H.uairwoBTH,iT.255), 
wife of Eohort Sidney, second carl of Loi- The sole imuishmcnt iiillicted upon him for 
oester, and Lucy Hay, countosa of Carlisle his share in tho plot was his expulsion frm 
Tq. -v.] hho Houho of Oomraons, which took place 

IDoPonhlnnqna’sAiinalsof thoHousoofPeioy, on 9 Dec. Kill Joutnuh,i\,SS7‘, 

ii. 1 79-388 ; OoIIiub’s Pooingo, ii. 408-37 : Doylo’s Evuivir, Diari/, od. Wheatley, iv. 76), 
Official "Buroiuga ; Ganslmor’s Hist, j .Tanlmo’s Percy Mtirod to Prance, hut at the out- 
Gunpowder Plot; Oal. Stato i’apors, Dom.J break of tho war made himtelf useful to 

S. L. Queen Henrietta Maria, who employed him 
PERCY, HENRY, LotidPiiroy or Ain- as an agent to King Charles, and obtained 
wiox (d. 1(169), younger son of Homy Poroy, his rest oral ion to favouit ‘ Truly,’ she wrote, 
ninth oorl of Northumberland [q.v.], was odu- ‘ I thiidc liim very faithful, and that we may 
cated at a school at Isloworth, undor a certain trust him.’ Tlianks to her support, he became 
Mr. Willis, nudatOhri8tOhnreli,Oxford(roN- on 22 May 1643 general of the oidnance in 
BiANaxna, Sbiue qf Percy, ii. 308; PosmB, tho king’s army, and was created on 28 June 
Abrnim Oxm. Ist sor. p. 1146). Percy repre- of (lie same year Baron Percy of Alnwick 
sented Morlborough in the parlinraunt of (Qviom,Zetteraof Henrietta Maria, 

1629. On,21 March 1031 heimsuooosflfully Bia.O'K, O.xfurd lioequets, pp, 40, 62). i 
applied for tho post of secretary to the chon- volume of Percy’s correspondence as general 
cefior of the exclieqiior {^Report rm Lord of tho ordnance is preserved in the Bodleian 
CmpePs M88. i. 428). Strallbvd designed Library (llawUnson MS. D. 896). He fought 
to appoint him captain of a company in the at tho bnltlo of Ornprody Bridge (29 June 
Irish army, but the influonco oxorlod for lOll), and accompanied (he king into Com- 
Loronzo Oary frustrotod the intoution (JStrc{f~ wall in his pursuit of Essex ; but, having 
ford Letters, i. 128, 138). As a eourtior token port in Wilmnt’s intripm to frace the 
Percy was more fortunate; lie obtained groat king to make peace, he fell into disgrace, 
influence with the queen, and employed it onu was obliged to resign his commimd 
to further the interests of his hrother, tho (14 Aug. 1644; Diary of Richard Synmw, 
Earl of Northumberland, and his brothor-in- p.6l). ‘His removal, ’soysOlai'endon, added 
law,thoEarlofLelooster(i6.i.368iOoi,i.iN6, ‘lo tho ill-humour of the army; fortliough 
Peerage-, 8ydney Papers, ii. 606, 627, 642). he wos gonorolly unloved as a proud and 
In March 1633 Percy acted as Lord Weston’s supercilious person, yet he hod always ttoe 

friend in the quarrel between him and the or four persons of good credit and reputation, 
.Earl of Holland (Cal. 8faie Papers, Dom. who were esteemed by him, with whom he 
1633-4, X. 1 2). His favour, howavor, con- lived very weU ; and though he did not draw 
tinued to increase ; in November 1689 bo the good fellows ( o him by drinking, yet to 
was appointed master of (ho horse to the eat well, which in the general scarcity® 
i^ince of Wales, and on 6 J ana 1640 he ivfis that time drew many votaries to mm, jao 
appointed captain ond governor of Jersey for boro very ill the want of his table, ano so 
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not -without some inclination to murmur 
on his behalf ’ (IhbMwn,, viii. 08). On 
11 Jan 16i6 Percy and two other royabst 
neetsw’era placed under arrest by the king 
L the charge of holding oorreapondenoe 
with his enemies and uttering disrespectful 
«oeeehes, but in reality on account of the 
r -which they urged hun to 

) with the parliament (G.A.S- 


DHTBE, &reat Civil War, u, 114). Percy 
was released a few weeks later, and, having 
nrocured a pass £rom Essex, sought to take 
Srin for the continent. On hie -way he was 
tafo prisoner by ’Waller and OromweU at 
Andover. Among Percy’s party ‘there was 
a youth of so fair a countenance that Orom- 
vcll doubted of bis condition, and, to confirm 
hunself, -willed him to sing, which he did 
withsuchadalntmees thatOiomwell ecrapled 
not to say to Lord Percy that being a warrior 
hedid-ffisolyto bo accompanied byAmasons, 
on -which that lord in some comuaiou did 
nclmowh'dge that she was a damsel; this 
afterwards gave cause far scoiF at the king’s 
party' (Jleeottactions by Sir William, Waller, 
1788, p. 136). Percy arrived at Pezie at the 
end ofMaroh 1646, and, though the Iting had 
cautioned the queen not to trust him too 
much, was speedily aa groat a favourite with 
Henrietta as before (Gal. State Htpera, Dom. 
164W, pp. 373, 890, 483). In Mazch 1648 
he was wounded in a duel with Prince 
Rupert, and in the foUowing October was 
nut under arrest for giving the lie to Lord 
Colepepor in the presence of the Prince of 
Wales {Hamilton Papers, i. 178; Whith- 
lOOKi), Memorials, ii. 423). 

As Percy belonged to the quean’e party 
and to ^e faction of Secretary Long, ue le 
spoken of with great severity in the corre- 
spondence of Hyde and Nicholas. They re- 
aped liim as on atheist because he favoured 
Eflhbea, and advised Oharlee II to comply 
with the demands of the preebyteriaus or any 
other party which would undertake to reslore 
Msthiune. 'When ho was made lord cham- 
berlain and admitted to the privy council, 
their disgnet Icnew no hounds {NicAolas 
Papers, i. 172, 218, 286, 298, ii. 18, 20, 118). 
E^de, however, was Buhsequently reconciLod 
to Percy, who brought about a meotiug 
between the queen and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and ia -praised in the ‘ History of 
theBebdEon’for his economical adminietra- 
tion of the king’s household (xiv. 89, 98). 
'V^n Percy thought of making his peace 
with the Protector, Hyde disauaded him, and 
told him that few men wore so fit to ho 
about the king's person, or engaged in the 
cauneels likely to carry him home {Qal. Ola,- 
rendon Papers, iii, 161, 880). He diud in 


Prance about March 1669 ( Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1C68-9, pp, 116, 335, 662> 

[Authorities cited in the article; Se Pon- 
hlsnquB’e House of Percy, ii, 368, 480 ; Collins’s 
Peerage, ed. Biydges.] 0. H. P. 

PEKOY, HEmiY (1786-1826), colonel, 
aide-de-camp to Sir John Moore and to "Wel- 
lington, flftn son of Algernon Percy, baron 
Lovaiuo, who was created Earl of Beverley 
in 1790, and brother of Hugh Percy [q, v.], 
bishop of Carlisle, and of yice-admiral Josce- 
Ene Percy, was born on 14 Sept, 1786 [see 
under Pnaox, Httoh, first Duxn or Nomii- 
-omumnAin)!. Ha was educated at Eton, and 
on 16 Aug. 1804 appointed lieutenant in the 
7thfusiEers. He became captain unattached 
9 Oct. 1806, and captain 7th fusiliers on 
6 Nov. following. He was aide-de-camp to 
Sir John Mooro at Coruna. On 21 June 1810 
he was transferred as captain to the 14th light 
dragoons. He was taken prisoner with a 
party of his regiment during the retreat from 
iluij^s in 1812, and was detained in Prance 
until the peace. In 1816 he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of ’Wellington. 
He brought home the ’Waterloo despatches, 
arriving post in London on the evening of 

20 June -with the despatches and captured 
eagles, and -was next diw mode O.B,, and a 
brevet lieutenant-colonel&om 18 June 1616. 
He retired on half-pay in 1821, and was re- 
turned to parliament for Beeraleton, Devon- 
shire, in 1628. Once a gay, handsome yoi^ 
fellow, he premat-urely lost his henlA. He 
diod at liis father’s house iu Portmon Square, 
London, 16 April 1826, in hisfortieth year, 'and 
was buried iu the cemetery of St. Marylehone. 

[Foslor's Peerage, under ' Beverley ; ’ Army 
Lists; Qent. Mag. 1826, pt, i. p. 667.] 

E. M. 0. 

PERCY, HENRY ALGBPJSTON fifth 
EiBLOB'Nonxntriisimi.Ain) (1478-1627), bom 
IS Jan, 1478, was son of Henry Percy, fourth 
earl of Northumberland [q. v.], by Maud, 
daughter of WiEiam Hemert, first earl 01 
Pembroke of the second creation [q. v,] Alan 
Percy [q. v.] was his younger brother. On 
28 .^ril 1489 he succeeded his father as 
fifth Earl of Northumberland. He -was well 
looked after and brought up at the court, 
wlulo his sisters’ mamages were the object 
I of careful n^tiation. He -was made K.B. 

21 Nov, 14w, at the time when Prince 
Arthw was created Prince of Wales, He 
attended Hemy at the ccncluBion of the 
treaty of Etaplee in 1493, and took a pro- 
minent part m the elaborate ceremony of 
1494, when l^ince 'GLcnry was created H.B. 
(Jief fers, §' 0 ,, Richard JuTandSmry VII, i. 
800, &c.) In 1406 he was mode a knight of 
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the Grarter. In 1497 ho served in the royal 
nrmy a^'aiusl the Cornish rebels, and fought 
lit BLaukheath ; on 14 May 1498 ho received 
livory of his lands, and euturod into the 
management of his various oostles and es- 
tatos. ITow important his position ivas can 
bo seen from ‘ The Northumberland IIouso- 
hold Book,' which was edited from tho mann- 
seript ill possession of tho Duko of North- 
uiuborland by Thomas Percy (_q v.] in 1770. 
It was bognn in 1612. TIis incomo was 
about 2,S0Uf. a year, which probably doi'h 
not iucludo all that he received by way of gift . 
But on his various retinues of servant s ho 
spout no loss than l,.'j001. a year, and us the 
margin Jiud to meet all such expensos as his 
journeys to tho comt, and as ho was extra- 
ordinaiily magnificent in taslo, he was soon 
in debt, fu IfiOO Northumiicrloud was at 
tlio meeting of Tloiiry and tho Archduke 
I’hilip. In 1501 ho was appointed constable 
of 'Knuresborough, si ownrd of tiio lordship of 
Unareshoroiigh, and master forester in the 
forest there. On 1 April 1 502 ho was a com- 
missioner of oyor and tormluorfor fiondon; 
ho was also constantly in tho commission of 
the peace for various oouul ioa. Northumber- 
land received (lie important appointment of 
wavdou-goneral of the oast luarehoa towards 
Bcotland on 90 June lOOil, and one of his 
(IrsL duties was to escort Miirgiivot to Hnot- 
land on her way to join .FamuB IV of Scot- 
land, and his hxilouaid dross and nuniorous 
servants ploasod tho princess. An aconuub of 
this progress was written by Sinuovsut herald 
and printed in Lolaud’s ‘ Oolleotunoa,’ vol. iv. 

Norlhumborland seems to have irritated 
Henry VII just before the king died. IIo had 
disposed of the wardship and marriage of 
Elizabeth, daughter and lioiross of Sir ,Tohn 
11 ustiugs. lie was lined 10,0901., an amount 
of money quite ns dillioult to raise ns forly^ 
times the sum at the present day ; and it is 
extraordinary that he managod to pay half 
the money before Henry VI IT came to tho 
throuu. Tho now king oaneellod tho re- 
mainder of the debt 21 Miiroh 1610. On 
4 Fob. 1011-12 ho was a trier of potitlons 
from flasoony and beyond tho sea. 

Nnrthumhorhind served in tho war of 1618 
as a grand captain, with a very largo retinue. 
From Calais ho wont to thosiogoof Terouenno 
and in the battle of spurs he commanded 
the 'showrors and forridors,’ Northumber- 
land men on light geldings. Tlie next year 
he was a ohiof commissioner of array for 
various counties. AsWolsiiy rose, the great 
nobles had one by one to submit to his 
lyronny. Northumberland was siispoel od of 
being too friendly with Buckingham, aud so, 
on a charge of interfering with the king’s i 


prerogative about tho wards, he was 
into the Fleet in 1610. Possibly be wm 
put there so that Wolsey might have tt^ 
credit of Belting him out.^He^s Sfi 
m the Sto^chumbor, and soon set free 
NortJmmDerlanrl wab friendly yritli Shidw- 
bury, and they uiranged to go on a pikZ"' 
ago this year together. Shrewshuif had 
boon anxious to many bis daughter to a so 
of Buckingham, but, having disputed ahou”t 
money matters, tlie parents broke off the 
mutch; it was now arranged, most unfor 
tiiniitely as it turned out, that the hdv 
should marry Northumberland’s son the 
Lord Percy. In Juno 1617 NorthiimhiTlaud 
mot Qiieon Margaret of Scotland at York to 
condiioL lior on her way home ; ho undertook 
the duty with riduolanco, doubtless from 
want ot money, and his wife was excused 
attondnneo. In 1618 ho was one of those who 
hold lands in Calais. Wolsey in 1519, a 
letter to tho king, expressed suspioions of 
his loyalty {Leitera and Papers Iltnru 7111 
III. 1 . 1, cl. 1206 and 1298). But he escaped 
tho falo of the Duke of Buckmgham [eee 
S DAtifoiiP, Edwabii], and wentto the Field of 
tho Cloth of Gold, where ho was a judge (rf 
the lists. Tho same year he had a grant of the 
honour of Holderness. lie was present at 
Henry’s meeting with the emperor in May 
1622, and attestod the ratification of the 
treaty made. He soema to have hoen offered, 
but not to have accepted, tho wardenship of 
all the marches towards Sootlimd in 1523. 
But he continued active while Surrey weak 
ohiof command. In 1628 he made au inroad 
into Scotland, and was falsely accused by 
Uacre of going to war with the orosskeys of 
York, a royal badge, on liisbanner. On 1 July 
he rocoivod livory of the lands of his kiiis- 
maii, Sir Edward I’oynings [q. v.l In 1624 
ho WHS ngniii on tho bordur. In 1625 he 
had somo trniiblu with the council of the 
north, of which ho had been araeniberemce 
1622 ; but ho cleared himself, and took part 
in tlio coromony of tho creation of Henry 
Filzroy, lloiiry VlII’s natural son, Bari of 
Nottingbiim. He diod at Wivssoll on 19 May 
1627, and was buried at Beverley, where he 
had buill a eploudid shrine. Northumhei- 
land diod poor, and loft a legacy of debt to 
his son. IIo was magnificent in his tastes, 
kept a very large establishment, and was 
fond of building. Lelnnd praised the devices 
for tho library at Wressell, presumably ar- 
ranged by liim (of. letters and Papers of 
Jlenry ¥111, in. li. 3476, iv. ii. 8134, 3879). 
I [o enooiiraged the poet Skelton, who wrote 



formerly in his possession 
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T’l^ib. 18~D ii. It consists of poems, chiefly 
hv Lvdffate. He msmed Lady Catherine (d. 
Am daughter of Sir Robert Spencer, by 
Eleanor, countess of Wiltshire, and by her 
had thiee sons— Heiiij Algernon, who be- 
came biith earl, and is sOTorately noticed; 
Sir Thomas Percy, and Sir Ingelram Peroj; — 
and two daughters : Margaret, who married 
genry, lord Clifford, first earl of Cumber- 
land, ami Maud, who married William, lord 
Conyers. 

[Pb Fonblauqne’s Annals of tlie House of 
Percy , Introduction to Percy’s edition of the 
EoithamVicrland Household Book ; Letters and 
Papers llenry VIII j State Papers, Henry VUI, 
I 1 10, iv. 45 , Chron. of Calais (Oamd. Soe.) ; 
Sail’s Ohrouielo, ed. 1809, p. 498; Drake’s 
EboMCum, App. xviii. &o. ; Leliind's Itinerary, 
i_47,j4,vii SD-l; Percy’s Eoliques.ad.'Whoatley, 
i!l24, Oasloy’aCat.ofRoyaIMSS.p.283 j Doyle's 
Official Baronage, ii. 053 ; Collins's Feeingo, ed. 
Btydges, ii. 304, &e.] W. A. J. A. 

PEROy, HENRY ALGERNON, sixth 
EiElOy NoRTnUMUBBLAlTB (1502 ?-16U7), 
mis eldest son of Henry Algernon, fifth earl 
q.v.], by Catharine, daughter of Sir Robert 
Ipencer. He was bom about 1602, and sent, 
when quite young, to bo a page in Wolsey’e 
tosehold. He was knighted In 1619, and, 
in spite of the fact that his father had de- 
stined him as early as 1610 (Letters and 
Papers, Sen. Vlll, IT. i. 1 936) for the daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Shrewsbury, ho fell in love 
with Anne Boleyn, then a young lady about 
the court, I'he intrigue was soon discovered, 
and the Earl of Northumborlnnd sent for. 
Wolae^ himself, though ignorant os yut of the 
king's inclinatious, scoluod Iho young man. 
Lord Peroy gave way, but there is lit tie doubt 
that the attachment lasted through his life. 
In July 1622 he was made a member of the 
coundl of the norlli ; in October he was 
made deputy warden of the east marches, 
and Dacre suggested that, young as he was, 
he should he made warden the same year. 
On 10 May 1627 he succeeded his father as 
sixtli Earl of Northumberland ; ho was made 
Btmvard of the honour of Holderness on 
18 Jimo ; on 2 Hoe. he became lord warden 
of the east and west marches. 

Northumberland had many miefortunes. 
He was constantly ill from n kind of ague. 
He was burdened with debt, and yet had to 
keep up a vast oslablishmcnt and engage in 
much fighting on hie own acoount. Wolsey 
treated him mco a hoy so long as he was in 
power. He was not often ollowod to go to 
the court, nor even to his father's funeral, 'To 
add to his other distresses, he disagreed with 
hie wife, who soon returned to her fat hor, and 
hated her husband heartily for the rest of his 
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short life. Many of his tronhles are reflected 
in his letters (cf. SKUiroif, Why come ye not 
to Court?). His chief friend was SirTnomns 
Arundell [q. v.] 

In spite of liis aniii'ties he was very active 
on the borders. He had leave in 1628 to 
come to London, Wolsey writing that he 
hoped he would prove ‘ conformable to his 
Hyghness’s pleesor in gjvyng better attend- 
aunce, leaving off his prodigality, snlluness, 
mistrust, disuayne, and mahing of partys.' 
In 1630, while he was at ’Topeliffe, he 
received a message from the king ordering 
bim to go to Onwood and arrest Wolsey. 
He seams to have acted as humanely as he 
could, and sent his prisoner south in the 
custody of Sit Roger LascoUes, while he re- 
mained to make an inventory of the erirdiual’s 
goods. Ho was one of the peers who signed 
the Icti er to the pope in J uly 1680 aslting that 
the divorce might ho hurried on, and, from 
his friendship with Sir Thomas Legh [q. v.], 
it seems as though he were of the new way of 
thinking in religious matters. On 23 April 
1531 he was created 1L.G. ; on 11 May 1632 
he was made sheriff of Northumberland for 
life ; and on the 20th of the same mouth a 
privy councillor. In 1632 Northiunborlond 
stood in great peril. His wife, drawing, 
doubtless, upon ner recollection of matri- 
monial squahblos, accused him of a precon- 
tract with Anne Boleyn. She confided her 
alleged grievance to her father, who cau- 
tiously mentioned the matter to the Duke of 
Norfolk. Anno Boleyn ordered a public Ln- 
quixy. Northumberland denied the accusa- 
tion, and his accusers were routed. 

Norlhumberland took port in tbe trial of 
Lord Dacre in July 1634. In Ike January 
following ho was accused of ‘Hlockaess’ on 
the borders, and also of the graver offence of 
having a sword of state carried before him 
when he went as justiciary to York. Illness 
was donbtloBS in part responsible for his ne- 
glect of duty in the previous year. But 
Ohnpuys ranked him, on information which 
he had from his doctor, among the dis- 
affected early in 1686. Having no children, 
Norlhumbeiland now began to arrange his 
affairs. In February 1686 he wrote to 
Oromwoll that the king had given him leave 
to name any of his blood Ms heir; but, on 
account of their ‘ debylytery and unuatural- 
ness,’ he had determined to make the long 
his heir. This decision he confirmed later. 
In 1630 he was created lord president of the 
council of the north, and vicegerent of the 
order of the Garter. In May 1686 he formed 
one of the court for the trial of Anne Boleyn, 
but when he saw her he grew ill and left the 
room. Anne ie said to have oonfeesed a pre- 
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contract -wifli him in the hope of saving her 
life. In Scirtomher 1B86 he had a grant of 
1,0001. to come to London in order to make 
avrangeuients about his lauds. The matter 
had not been completed when the northern 
rebellion Icnown as the ‘pilgrimage of grace’ 
broke out. Northumberland’s brothers and 
mother were open sympathisers with the 
rebels, but the carl himself remained loyal. 
Tlie rebel loader, Aske, and his men came to 
Wressell, where he was ill in bed. The earl, 
who is spoken of as ' Grasysido,’ was besought 
to resign his commands of the marches into 
the hands of his brothers, or nt all events go 
over to the rebels, lie refused both requests; 
and when "William Stapleton, in whose de- 
positions we have an account of the affair, 
wont up 1o see him, ‘he foil in weeping, ever 
wishing himself out of the world.’ Aske sent 
him to York, to protect him from the fury of 
hie followers, who wanted to behead him. 
rindinghimself ‘for overunfoignedly sick,’ he 
made a grant to the king of his estates, on 
condition that they might pass to his nephew. 
When, however, his brother. Sir Thomas, was 
attainted, he made the grant unconditional in 
June 1537. By this time his mind was fast, 
failing. lie removed to Newington Green, 
where Richard Layton [q. v,] visited him on 
20 Time 1637, He says that he found him 
‘ langiiens in extremis, sight and speech failed, 
his stomach swollen so great os I never see 
none, and his whole body os yellow ae saffron.’ 
He died on 20 June 1637, and was buried in 
Haolmey church. "Wcever quotes an inscrip- 
tion, but Bishop Percy in 1707 could find no 
tracoof it. Tie married, in 1624,MaryTalbot, 
daughter of George, fourth earl of Shrowa- 
bnry, but left no issue. The earldom fell into 
abeyance on his death, but was revived in 
favour of his nephew Thomas, seventh earl 
[q. V.] His widow lived until 1672. Sbe had 
a grant of abboy lands, and was suspected 
of being a Roman catholic, a favourer of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and of licoring mass 
in her house. She was buried in Shoflleld 
church. 

Northumberland's two brothers, Sh Tho- 
mas and Sir Ingolram Perew^ took an active 
part in the management of ms estates. They 
were both important loaders in the pilgrim- 
ago of grace. BoUi were taken prisoners. 
Sir Thomas was attainted and executed in 
1637. His sons, Thomas, seventh earl, and 
Henry, eighth earl, ore separately noticed. 
Sir Ingelram Percy was connued in the Beau- 
champ Tower, where his name is to be seen 
cut in the stone. But he was soon liberated, 
went abroad, and died about 1640. llo left 
an illegitimate daughter Isabel, who married, 
in 1544, Henry Tempest of Broughton. 


[Do Foublanque’s Annals of the 
Percy; Letters and Papers, Henry VllI- 
Papers, i. 109, &e., il. 140, iv. fig, y. 
Arohreol. xxxiii. 4, Itapst’s Deux eentihhomTn« 
Pottes, 17, lSS-4; Rondo's Hist, of EnelsiS 
vol. IX.; Priedmnnn’s Anne Boleyn, niSs™. 
Doyles Oifieinl Baronage ; Nottis ‘Wyatt 
dish’s Life of ‘Wolsey ; Rot. Pari. ; Wrin tWi. .L 
Chron. and Ohron. of Calais, in the 
cioty’s publications.] W. A. j. ^ 

PEROT, Lobd henry HUGH MAW 
VERS (1817-1877), general, third ^of 
George Percy, fifth duke of Northiunberlantl 
(d. 1867), by Louisa Ilarcourt, third daugli- 
lor of the Honourable James Archihald 
Stuart-"Wortley Mackenzie, was born at 
BnrwoodlTousa, Cobham, SmToy,t>n22Auff 
1817, and educated at Eton. He enterS 
the army as an ensign in the grenadier 
guards on 1 July 1836, and was present 
during tho insurrootion in Canada in 1838. 
As captain and Hsutenanl-colonel of luj 
regiment he served during the eastern cam- 
paign of 1864-6, incliidmg the battles of 
Alma, where ho was wounded. Balaclava, 
Inkerman, where he was again wounded! 
and tho siege of Sohastopol. At the battle 
of Inkerman, on 6 Nov. 1861, he found him- 
Bolf, with many men of various regiments 
who had charged too far, nearly surrounded 
W the Russiims, and without ammunition, 
By his knowledge of the ground, although 
wounded, he extricated these men, and, pars- 
ing under a heavy Ere from the Russians 
then in tho sandbag battery, brought ftem 
safe to where ammunition was to be ob- 
tniiiod. He thereby saved about fifty men 
and enabled thorn to renew the combat. For 
this act of brovory ho was, on 6 May 1867, 
rewarded with the Victoria cross. For a 
short period he hold tho local rank of bn- 

f adiov-genorol in command of the Britisb- 
talian legion in tho Crimea. Ecom 29 Jims 
1866 to 10 Feb. 1806 ho was on aide-de- 
camp to the qiu'on. On the occurrence of 
the Trent misundorsl ending witii the United 
Status ill Decemhov 1861, he was sent to 
Now Brunswick in command of the first 
battalion of tho grenadier guards, He had 
been promoted to bo major in 1860, and 
retirea from active service on 3 Oct. 1802. 
As a conservative lie sot in parliainent for 
North Northumhorland from 19 July 1881 
to 11 Nov. 1868. He was rewarded for his 
military services by his appointment to 
the ooloneloy of tho 89th regiment on 
28 May 1874, and was made a general on 
1 Oct. 1877, On 24 May 1878 ho wp 

g azott^ a K.O.B. Ho was found dead in 
is bod at his residence, 40 Eaton Squaw, 
London, on 8 Dec. 1877, and was buried 
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• tlic Northumberland vault, in West- 
'jSinster Abbey on 7 Dec. He was un- 

jnaiTied. 

rTimes.fi Dec. 1877, p- 8 ; Annu. 1 l Eeghter, 
ia '7 n 164 • O’Eyvne’s Victoria Cross, 1880, 
31, 79 ; Dodd-s Peerage, 1877. p. 637^] ^ 

PBKOT, HUGH, whose surname was 
oriitinally Smitsson, first Duke of Noutii- 
mraBBiuro of til® creation (1716- 
1786 ), bom in 1716 at Newby Wisko, York- 
, hire was the only son of Langdala Smith- 
inn esq., and Philadelphia, daughter of W. 
&y, esq., of Nowby, YorEshire. In 
lyeQhe succeeded his grandfather, Sir Hugh 
as fourth baronet of Stanwiok, 
Yorkshire. Eleven years later he inherited 
rin Middleaes fi’om another relative. 


gugh Smithflon, esq., of Tottenham. He 
jnetiiculated from Christ Church, Oxford, 
on 16 Oct. 1780. He become high sheriff of 
Yarlisbive in 1738, and represented Middle- 
sex in parliament from 16 May 1740 till his 
elevation to the poerago ten years later. In 
17^ he proposed marriage to Elizabeth, only 
danehter of Algernon Seymour, who had 
hean created Baron Percy in 1722. The 
lady’s father was eldeet eon of Charles Sey- 
mour, sbeth dulco of Somerset (q.v.! by his 
first wife, Lady Elisabeth, only dauahter and 
keiress of Josceiine Percy, eleventh earl of 
Northumberland (d. 1070). The duchess died 
in 1722, and transmitted to her husband all 
the estates of the Percy family. The Duke of 
Somerset disliked the union of his grand- 
daughter with Smithson, hut the marriage 
took place on 10 July 1740. In 1744, on the 
toth of her only brother, George Seymour, 
lord Beauchamp, Lady Smithson (or Lady 
B^ty, ae ehe was generally called) became 
eventnalheiressofthePercyproperty. Somor- 
set'sendeavourstodieiuherithorfailedbecause 
W the family settlements there was no power 
01 alienating the property. On hie death 
in 1748, Lady Bettvs father was oreat ed Earl 
of Northumberland on 2 Oct. 1749, with suc- 
cession to Smithson, and his heirs by Lady 
Betty. Smithson succeeded to the title In 
17^, and on 12 April of the eame year as- 
sumed, by act of parliament, the name and 
arms of Percy. Eor the next thirty years 
Northumberland and his wife figured pio- 
minently in social and political life. On 3 Jan. 
ITSShewas named a lord of the bedchamber 
(o£ WiiiioiH, Memoirs cfMeign of George II). 
On 20 March 1763 he woe appointed lord 
lieutenant of N orthuroherlond, and on 1 8 Nov. 
1766 received the Garter. IIo was renomi- 
nated lord of the bedchamber (26 Nov. 1760), 
and in May 1762 become loid chamberlain 
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to Queen Charlotte. On 22 Nov. he was 
awom of the privy council. 

In the early years of George Ill’s reign he 
attached himself to Lord Bute, whose daugh- 
ter married hie son in 1764. Both Northum- 
berland and Bui e were members of the king’s 
private junto, which met daily at the house 
of Andrew Stone [q. v.] in the Privy Gardens. 
On 29 Deo. 1762 Northumberland became 
lord lieutenant of Middlesex. On 17 March 
1763 Henry Fox [q.v.l suggested to Bute to 
give him Ihc privy seal (FiTzatiTmiCE, Shel- 
burne, i. 108). Next month Bute resigned 
office ; and although Grenville, who succeeded 
to the post of prime minister, had no lilcing 
for Northumberland, the latter was appointed 
lord lieuteuunt of Ireland. On 20 April 1703 
Christopher Smart [q.vj celebrated the ap- 
pointment in an ode. In IrMond ha seems 
to have been fairly popular, and to have 
displayed a more than viceregal magnifi- 
cence, to which Horace Walpole makes maiiY 
scornful olliisions (cf. Grenville Papers, iii. 
112). On n visit I 0 Loudon early in 1766, 
Northumberland was employed by the king 
in a political intrigue to overthrow the Qtbu- 
ville ministry, and did all ho could to in- 
duce Pitt and Temple to join the leading 
whigs in an effort * to form a strong and last- 
ing administration.’ The Idng ultimately 
suggested that a ministry ehoiud he formed 
with Northumberland os first lord of the 
treasury But Temple, who still regarded 
him as Bute’s lieutenant, refueed to act under 
him. Pitt told the king that he thought 
'certainly Northumherhuid might he con- 
sidered,’ but did not approve of hie being 
given the treasury. Pitt seems to have re- 
ceived Northumberland’s advances favour- 
ably, and made some promise that Northum- 
berland should heueiit if he himsolf retiumed 
to power. The negotiations for the time 
dropped, and Northumberland appeared to 
gain little fry them (cf, WAtFOnn, Memoirs 
if George III, and his Letters'), Grenville 
insisted with success on his dismissal from 
tho vicoroyalty in 1766. In J ul v 17 66, when 
Pitt formed a new government, under the 
nominal leadership of the Duke of Grafton, 
the king urged that Northumberland should 
become lord chamberlain. Francis Ingram 
^yrnour, second m^uis of Hertford [q, v.], 
was, however, appointed ; and Norlhumbei'- 
land, on making complaint to Pitt (just 
created Lord Chatham), was advised to ask 
the Mug for on advancement in the peerage. 
The Mng proposed a marquisate; Northum- 
berland demanded a dukedom. Chatham sup- 
ported his request, and the king somewhat 
reluctantly assented. On 4 Oct. 1766 the 
Dulte of (Jrafton wrote to Chatham .• ‘Lord 
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Nortlinmberland -vvaa yesterday created Duka 
of ifortliumberland, Earl Percy, and Viscount 
Louvaine, Iba last of -wliioli Mr. Conway 
had the address to persuade [«io] him &om 
adding as a second dukedom, as ha before 
had that of getting him to change the title 
he first had asked, of Duke Brabant.’ The 
title of Viscount Lovaiue of Alnwick was 
not actually conferred till 28 Jon. 1784 
(Renville Papers, iv. 208-9 ; Ghatlutm 
Cbrresp. iii. 74-6 ra.) 

Although in 1767 Horace Walpole wrote 
that Northumberland was thought likely to 
be the head of a ministry to be formed of 
the ‘king's friends,’ Northumberland never 
completely identified himself with that fac- 
tion. Tie voted against the Stamp Act, and 
for its repeal, and in 1770 support eel Chat- 
ham’s resolution condemning Lord North’s 
advice to the king not to receive the ‘ re- 
monstrance and petition ’ of the coloration 
of London on the subject of tho Middlesex 
election. But, as lord! lieutenant of Middle- 
sex, he used all his influence against Wilkes 
and his friends, and incurred a full measuiv 
of popular animosity. Ilis oldest son, Hugh, 
who nad sat in parliament fur Westminster 
since 1764, was opposed at the general elec- 
tion in 1708 by a nominee of Wilkes (WAfr- 
poiiBj Letters, 2nd ser. i. W-l), During 
the riots of 1768, caused by the mob’s sym- 
pathy with Wilkes, Northiunhorland was 
compelled by the populace to publicly drink 
Wiluea’s health at Northumberland House, 
and he was threatened with a proseoution 
for murder in conser[uenco of two men hav- 
ing been killed in on election riot at Brent- 
ford (ib, 20 Deo. 1768). En 1778 he was ap- 
pointed by[ Lord North master of tho horse. 
Wnlpolo ridiculed tho appointment because 
Northumberland had the stone and was very 
lame with gout. Ilis frioudship for Lord 
North’s government was doubted: ‘within 
a few weeks of his promotion ho had openly 
talkedoppositionin allcoi^anios’ (Walfolu, 
Last Journals, ii. 806). ITo resigned in 1 780. 
During the Q-ordon riots ho experienced 
further proofs of the hostility of the moh. 
He was forced from his carriage and robbed 
of his watch and purse on wo cry being 
raised that a gentleman in black who rode 
with him was his jesuit confessor (Loeh 
Mahoit, Jlist of England, vii. 28). 

Northumharland interested himself in art, 
science, and literature. Ho was elected 
F.II.S. in 1736, and in 1704 stood unsuc- 
cessMly for the presidency against Lord 
Morton. _ Tn 1763 he became a trustee of 
the British Museum. Alnwidc Oastle the 
dulce thoroughly repaired and renovated in 
pseudo-Qothio style, Johnson visited it when 


on lus way to Scotland, andThwiT^ 
with great oivihty by tho duke (Boswiw !■ i 
Hill, 111. 272), remarked, ‘ Ileis oMvflt f 
succeed himself ’ {ib. ii. 132). Ou 6 JaL iVu 
the duke is said to have ■■ ^ 


birthday by entertaining fifteen hunZi 
guests. Northumberland'kouse, in 
was enlarged, and Sir Horace Mann To r ' 
was commissioned to buy pieturea fcJ,.'-' 
^ornmont. Walpole thought the galW 
might have been m better taste ’ (see leS 
Lo Sir II. Mann, Qorresp. ii, 47o iW 75^ 
Bishop Percy said that Syon House hiui been 

formed into n villa which, for taste and ele- 
gance, is eearoe to he paralleled in Euroat 
(Adnuiub, Jliitt. of Sgon Monastery p. 125. 
The duko formed a fust friendship with Bishni! 
Percy, and through the bishop he came to 

Iniow Oliver Ooldsmith, to whom he showed 
much courtesy. Tn tho management of his 
large propi'rty he showed much busmess 
cnjucity. Between 1749 and 1778 the rent- 
roll of the Northnmhorland estates roeefeom 
8,607 1. to 60,00()f. Tho country was planted 
drained, and rcolahned, and the labourer:' 
houses wore improved. Tho result waa 
hirgely duo 1 o the development of the mines 

The duke died on 6 .Eune 1786 at Svo'n 
IIoiiBO, and was buried with great pomp in 
his family vault in St. Nicholas’s Ohspel, 
WoBlminater Abbey. 

ETo was tho liandsomeBt man of his day. 
Walpole grudgingly admitted his adran- 
t ageous figure and courtesy of address, but 
declared that ‘ with tho mechauic application 
lo every branch of knowledge, he possessed 
none beyond the surface;' and that ‘the old 
nobility behold hie pride with envy and 
anger, and thence were the less disposed to 
overlook Iho littleness of his temper? "Wal- 
pole also charged him with ‘ sordid and il- 
libornl conduct at play,’ a failing which is 
glimcod at in ‘ A Tale ' published with ‘The 
Itolliad,’ where the Duke divides a small im- 
claimed eiim with the waiter at Brooks’s; 
but W alpoln concluded that, ‘ in an age so 
doetitute of intrinsio merit, bis foibles ought 
to bavo passed almost for virtues’ {Mmoin 
of Oeorge III, i. 418-20 ; cf. Last Jmmah, 
ed. Doran, ii. 300). Dutons, who knew mote 
of the duke than Walpole, and was an 
onually good judge of character, said that 
‘ he had great talents and more knowledge 
than is gonorally found amongst the nobility;’ 
but adds that, ‘ although his expenditure was 
unexampled in his time,hewa8notgm6roiis, 
but passed for being so owing to his ju^- 
ciouB manner of bestowing favours ’ (Memoirs 
of a Traveller, ii. 96-8). 

The duchess, long a conspicuous figure in 
society, had some literary taste. Walpole 
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the epithet 'junlwtooeous/ 
her with an exooes of patrician 
ISdB and ostentation. He says that she 
in following the queen to theatres 
Lth a longer retinue than her own, end that 
jL ^18 misohievons under on appearance of 
Laknesa. Dutens, on the other' hand, who 
taw the duchess intimately, credits her 
mthmagnanimi^ and a strong attachment 
toiler frmda. It was for her amusement 
that Goldsmith’s ballad ‘Edwin and Ange-' 
L’ written in 176i, and subsequently 
irintei ee Hermit' in the ‘Vicar of 
Walefleld,' was originally privately printed 
in 1786. She contributed to the hook of 


god Lady Miller of Batheeston (cf. Tam, 
Stitoiy (^AlnwicHi^. Boswell boasted of a 
[Oireapondence withher. Her entertainments 
atNoithumberland House, at wliich the best 
oontemporai'y musicians, like Niccolini and 
llfi, Tofts, performed, wore far-famed. The 
dote died on 6 Deo. 1778. ‘The Teares 
of Alawidi, a Pastoral Ele^,' by Henry 
Lucas (/ 1796) [q. v.J, and ' A Monody 
jgoedto the memory ofElizabolh, Duchess 
of Noctbumberland,’ by Thomas Maurice 
[(i.r,], commemorated her. 

Northumberland had by hie wife two eons 
and a daughter, Elizabeth, who died un> 
manied. The elder sou, Hup^, his sutV' 
tsnor, is noticed separately. The second 
sou, Algernon (1760-1830), distinguished 
himself in the Hordon riots. On the deoth 
of Ms father he became a peer under the title 
of Baton Lovaine of Alnwick, and was in 
1790 oreeted Earl of Beverley. He mar- 
ried, m June 1776, Isabella Susannah, second 
dsagbtsr of Peter Burrell of Beckenham, by 
whom hswas father of (among other chil- 
dim) George, fifth duke of Morthumborland, 
of Carlisle [q.v.], Heny [q.v.], 
Josceline 


Wi. 

feT 0 T[q.v.] The duke Imd also two natural 
inters, who, as woll as his legitimate chll- 
keu, wero buried in Westminater Abbey, 
cad an filegitimate son, known os James 
Smithson [q.v.], who founded the Bmith- 
Moiau InaMtation at Washington. 

A portrait of the first duko was ;painted 
byB^lds, and Do Eonblanque, in his ‘ An- 
w m the House of Percy,’ gives leproduo- 
lious of etohe^ortraits of bow the duke and 
duchess, hy W. Hole. Bromley mentions 
mfings of the duke hy Hamilton engraved 
by Pimayson, by Sharpies engraved by 
lodges (dated 17M), and by D. Parisol, after 
F. Falconet, 

[Iiodgs’a Genealogy of the Peerage ; Doyle’s 
Bmuege; Gent, kulg, 1786, i. 689, il. 617; 
DsFoablauque’s Annals of the Hoiieo of Percy 
m. XV. 


m Hen^ [q. v.], and Ad!miral Josceline 
■q.v,] The duke ■ ■ " 


(founded on (locumentsamong the Alnwick MS3.), 
oh. xvi. app. pp. iniv-vi , Tate's Hist, of Aln- 
wick, i. 828-60 ; Foster's Alnmm Oxon. 1716- 
1886 ; Welpole’e Mem, George H, ed. Lord Hol- 
land, 8ud ed , i, 8, iii, 27, Mem. George lU, ed. 
liC Marchant.i. 8^ 206, 308,418-20»., Letters, 
od, Onnniugham, 1891, passim, and Last Journals, 
cd. Doran, li, 606 ; liockiugham Memoirs, i. 186- 
203 ; Grenville Papere, ed, Smith, ii, 6, 223, 226, 
iii. 112, 176, 177, 224, 225, 829, 330, 384-6, iv. 
206, 239, 213 ; Ohnthnm Corresp. ii, 240, iii. 76- 
76»., 81,88; Memoirs of a Traveller (Dutons), i, 
262, ii. 96-8, &c. ; Motes and (Queries, 6lh aer. vii. 
71 : Almon’s Polit, Anecdotes, ii. 61-2 ; Jesse’s 
Life and Boign of Georgelll, i, 426,444 ; Dysou’s 
Tottenham High Orose, pp. 96-7 , Thornbury’s 
Old and Mew Loudon, iii. 137 ; Lord Auckland’s 
Oorrosp. 1878 (latter concerning his legacies); 
Eat, Memh. Pari, ; Forster’s Lin of Goldsmith, 
1 402-7, ii. 267 ; Boewell’s Johnson, ed Bill, 
1891, See also an article in Temple Bor, May 
1873 ; Evans's Cat. Engr, Portraits ; Brit. Mns, 
Cat. ; Ohestet’eBeg Westminster Abbey, pp. 441- 
463 (where date of birth is probably wrongly 
entored),] G.LuG.N. 

PERCY, HUGH, second Duxn oi' Nob’i’h- 
PUBPnLAiii) of the third creation (1742- 
1817), eldest son of Hugh Smithson Percy, 
first dulte [a. v.l, was born on 28 Aug. 1742. 
On the death or his mother in 1776 he suc- 
oeeded to the barony of Percy. Horace Wal- 
pole credited him m his youth with a ' mise- 
rable constitution.’ On 1 May 1760 ho was 
gazetted ensign in the 24tli foot, hutexohanged 
into the 66th, with the rank of captain, on 
6 Aug. of the same year. On 16 April 1702 
ho became lieutenant-colonel commanding 
the lllth regiment. Ho served under Prince 
Ferdinand oi Brunswick during the seven 
years’ war, and was present at the battles 
of Bergen and Minden. His ‘Pocket-Book 
of Mifitary Notes, 1760-61,’ is among the 
Alnwick MSS. In 1762 he became captain 
and lieulonant-colonel in the grenadier 
guarda and on 26 Oct. 1764 was appointed 
colonel and aide-de-camp to George III. 
Meanwhile he had been elected, on 16 March 
1763^ member for Westminster, which he 
contmued to represent till bis succession to 
the peerage in 1776. His marriage with 
Bute's daughter gained him admission to 
the king's private junto (AimnicAnnn, Jfecjh- 
mgham, i. 185), and Ms appointment os 
colonel of the 6th fusUiars in November 
1768 was strongly animadverted upon in 
Junius's ‘Letter to Sir W, Draper,’ 7 Feb. 
1760. He had then, however, loosened his 
conneotion vrith the court, as he did not 
approve of the king’s American pnlioy, 

'rhough opposed to the policy of the war, 
Percy embarSed for Boslon in the spring of 
1774, ond wosplacedby GenoralThomas Gago 
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S q. V.] in command of tlie camp there. On 
.9 April 1776, after the battle of Lexington, 
he marched out of Boston in command of a 
brigade, consisting of the 'Welsh fusiliers 
and four other regiments ; 'with their aid he 
covered the retreat to Charlestown of the 
army which had been hemmed in at Concord 
without ammunition. lie marched thirty 
miles in ten hom's during the day, and was 
under an incessant lire for fifteen muos (Bait- 
OBom, iv. 638-9). Owii^ probably to a dis- 
agreement with 'William LLowe, fifth viscount 
[q, V.], he did not accompany his regiment 
to Bunher ITill, where it was, hi his own 
words, ‘almost entirely cut to pieces; ’ but 
in March 1776, ‘though he had no heart 
for the enterprise,’ according to Bancroft, 
he was given the command of two thousand 
four hundred men for an attack on Dor- 
chester Heights. The attack was ulti- 
mately nbandoiicd, and Boston evacuated. 
Meanwhile Percy, whose conduct in the 
retreat from Concord had heeu highly com- 
mended in dospatches hy General Cage, was 
appointed on 11 July 1776 major-general in 
America, and on 29 Sejit. advanced to that 
rank in the army. On 26 March 1776 he 
became general in America, and attained tiie 
rank of lieutenant-general in the army on 
29 Aug. 1777. Ou 16 Nov. 1776 he com- 
manded a division in the attack on Fort 
Washington, and was tlie first to enter Ihe 
enomy’slines. In the following year, how- 
ever, after many disputes with Ilowe, ho 
demanded and obtained his recall. On 
18 June Walpole writes! ‘Lord Percy is 
come home disgusted with Howe’ {Oorre^. 
vi. d46, 446 «.) 

Percy was very nopuhar witli his regi- 
mout, which obtained permission to call itself 
the Northumberland fusilieTS. Ha was op- 
posed to coiporal pniiisiunent, tuid gave more 
core to commissariat arrangements than was 
customary at tho time. The widows of meu 
in his regiment who had been killed at 
Bunker Hill were sent home at liis expense, 
and given a further sum of money on land- 
ing. On 2 Nov. 1784 Porey received the 
command of lliesecondti'oopofuors^reuadier 
guards, which was transferred in June 1788 
to the Sad lifegaanla (Ojurmir, Jfi/i, Jiea, 
of L^e Qvards, p. 287). When tlic regl- 
mentwent to the Netherlands in 18 16, North- 
umberland gave each man a guinea and a 
blanket. Ho had attained tho rank of general 
on 12 Oct. 1798, and in 1798 he look com- 
mand of the Percy yeomanry regiment; on 
80 Dec. 1806 he was gazetted to tho colonelcy 
of the horse-guurds, which ha held for six 
years. 

Percy was at first an admirer of Pitt, but 


ho oomplamed of neglect hy thTm^ 

oeiving ao reward for his services iiiAmaia 

and graduaUy identified himself vfith tV 


opposition. He succeeded to the dubC 
in 1786, and was nominated to the lorf 
lieutenancy ond vice-admiralty of 
berland. On 9 AprU 1788 bf recrivS 
Garter. Next year he formed one of avW 
was called ‘ the armed neutrality ’ groun « ' 

joined the Prince 5 Wd, 


queen evinoed 
George IH hjd 


Both king 

dislike of nis proceedings. 

Witten (6 Nov. 1780) of ‘that peevkh 
Lemper for which he [Percy] has evwbeen 
accused’ {Cor reap, with NorOi, ji. 34 n 
When Fox anticipated taking office in 17S9 
he offorod Northumhcrland the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland andafteiworda themaste> 
ship of the ordnance (Rttsslxl, Lih ofCJ 
J?bs:, iv. 283). > J 

In 1797 furtlier overtures were made to 
him through Lord Moira in expectation of 
Pit t's retirement, hut he received then' (jojgy 
romiirking that no ministry would last asea^ 
sion against both Pitt and Fox. In 1803 he 
doeliaed joining in an attack on Addington 
on the ground that it would moke room for 
Pitt, whose principles he detested, ffis im- 
practiioahh' temper in politics was well sati- 
risecl about 1802 in a lory squib cdled 
‘Wood and Slone; or a Dialogue between 
a Wooden Duke and a Stone Lion,’ lie 
latter being the figure over the entrance ol 
Northumberland House, The duk is le- 
presoiitod as replying to the remonstrances 
of the lion : 


Tho’ to my Sovereign’s grace I owe 
My Gartor and commission, 

A Huo.ikiiig kiiidnoss stiU, you know, 
Tvo eliowii for opposition. 

On 1 0 June 1 803 the Prince of Wales asked 
him to numinato ‘my young friend Too 
Sheridan ’ for one of his boroii^a. The duke 
replied that he was keeping it for bis eldest 
sou. 

After the resiunption of the war in 1803, 
Northumberland expressed open dissatisfac- 
tion with tho iniJitiiiy ari'angeinents, and 
resigned the lord-lieutenancy ofNortbumhw- 
land. But, in view of a threatened French 
invB sion, ho raised fifteen hundred men among 
his tenantry and equipped them at bis own 
expense. 

When, in 1806, Fox and Grenville formed 
the ministry of All the 'Talents, Nor&umhefr 
laud woe not coiisultod, 'To mark his resent- 
ment, ho sent a olronlar on 4 Feb. to all tho 
nvcinliera for his boroughs, desiring tliemutft 
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. part in debate or vote ‘ until he had 
Lii&hle[ojudgeoftheprmBiplesuponwhioh 
tUs new coalition intend to govern the 
Muntty-’ 2e refused to accept Fox’s ex- 
i„.n'im 9 , and ‘confessed he im totally 
in Ms character.’ But the Prince of 
yfales see* 


aieconchiationwith Pox followed. In June 
1S07 Northumberland was privately sssured 
by t]i 5 Portland ministry ‘that in the event 
of his grsce having any disposition to oonl'er 
Wth mvaiateiB upon public business, the 
Duke of Portland or the lord chancellor will 
tertaiuly wait upon him to disensa every 
measure of importance previous to its adop- 
tion.’ Shortly aflerwards he was oifored the 
command of the blues and a peerage for his 
eldest son. But in February 1812 Thomas 
Qtenvhle informed the Marg^nis of Bnclr- 
insham! ‘I suppose we must now reckon 
Noithumberland decidedly adverse to us, 
beoause, though he was mugniflceul enough 
to refuse the bedchamber for his son, he 
wee shabby enough to ask it for his son- 
in-law’ {Court and Cabimts of the Megeney, 

p,210). 

Notthumherland was an admirable lond- 
leii He gave large entertainments at Atn- 
twice a week, tradesmen and dieeent- 
■ ■ - vtn,— 


Peter Burrell, esq., of Beckenham, Kent, By 
the latter, whose sister his younger brother 
Algernon had previously maniecl, ho had 
three daughters and two sons, all of whom 
werehuriMlm W eatminatev Abbey (Ohesteu, 
SeyMtej',pp. 493, &o.) The eldest son, Iliigh 
Paroy,third duke, and AlgernonPeroy,fourth 
duke, are separately noticed. Two portraits 
by Stuart were engiuved by Turner and 
driven. Finlayson both drew and engraved 
a portrait of him as Lord "Waikworth, and 
engraved one by Hamilton of bim as dulce. 
A. whole length of Northumberland, Bitting 
in his robes, was painted by Phillips and 
engraved by Hansom (Etass, Cat, Mgr, 
MrtfdU), 

[Boyle's Baionuge, with portrait after But- 
tosi, 176S ; Ftmlilanque's Annuls of the House 
of Percy, eh, xri., containing many extracts fioin 
tho Alnwick MSS ; Tate's Hist, cf Alnwick, i, 
3(10-3; 'Wulpola'a Memoirs of Ssoige III, i. 
420, Last Journals (Boren); i. 422, ii, 120, 
303)1., and Lotters (1891), vi, 213, 445-6 ):.; 
(Hrenvillo Papers, ii. 149, 168, 386, 516, iii. 
384; Jesse's Memoirs of Grcotgs III, ii, 88, 
95-6 ; Hose’s Biivty and Corresp. 1. 61-61 ; 
EobwoU's Johnson, sd. Hill, iii, 142-3, 276- 
277; Bancroft's Hist. United Slates; Ann. Beg. 
1817, pp. 146-6 ; Hurop. Mag. p, 84 ; Officii 
Hoturns Momb. Pari. ; authorities cited .) 

a.Lnff.N. 


pea H after the peace he reduced his 
mats twenty-five per cant. ; and the tenantry, 
to show their gratitude, eveotod a memorial 
{damn in 1816, But when some gave up 
tkii farms in expeotalion of a further re- 
duction, they were forbidden to compete 
fortW amin; this prohibition romained 
is to till tho time of the fourth duke, 
Sorthiunherlandwas elected F.S.A. in May 
1787, and F.E,S. on 6 March 1788, Whon 
M Percy, he pieaeuted to tho king a peti- 
tion, with twenty thousand signatures, in 
hvour of Br. Dodd, on which Dr. Johnson 
wrote ‘Observations.’ Boswoll met him at 
diimei' at Faoli’s house on 22 April 1778, 
and Johnson wrote a latter designed to in- 
taieat him in Bishop Percy, editor of the 
‘Reliques.’ Freijuent mul excessive gout 
made bim irritable, and he seems to We 
kd his full share of family pride. He died 
lather suddenly on 10 July 1817, and was 
hntied in the family vaiUt in Westminster 
Abbey, Walpole says that he was ‘ totally 
dsreid of ostentation, most simple and retir- 
ineiu bis habits.’ 

The duke was twice married i first, on 
! July 1764, to Lady Anno Stuart, daugh- 
ter of L(ud Bute, from whom he W)W divorced 
ia 1779 1 and, secondly, on 26 May 1779, to 
Ftimcea Julia (d, 1820), third daughter of 


PERCY, IIDQH, third Duad of Nokxh- 
FitmiuAHli of the third creetionQ786-1847), 
eldest Bon of Hugh Percy, second duke [q . v.J, 
by his second wife, was born on 20 April 1786. 
He was edneatod at St, John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and was created M.A, in 1806, and 
LL.I). in 1809, On 1 Aug. 1806 ho was 
elected member of parliament for Buclring- 
ham in tbo tory interest, and on 7 Oct. was 
retnrned for Westminster. In May 1807 he 
successfully contested the oonnty of North- 
umberland, and was also retmued for Laun- 
ceston. Un 17 March he brought forward a 
bill for tbe abeditiou of slavery in the colonies, 
but the house was counted oat. On 12 March 
1812 he was summoned to the House of 
Lords as Baron Percy, and on 10 July 1817 
succeeded lue father as Duke of Northumber- 
land. On % Nov, 1819 he reoeivad the 
Garter, and at the coronation of George IV, 
in Jidy 1 831, he was tho bearer of the second 
sword, 

Northumberland went to Parle on 8 Feb. 
1826 ae ambassador-extraordinary to repre- 
eant tho Britieb crown at tbe coronation of 
Cbarles X. He bimself bore tbe whole cost 
of the missipu, which was conducted with 
excepticaal magnificence, and on his return 
was presented with a diamond-hilted sword 
im a uationfd recognition of his ssrvioes, On 
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28 Mareli 1S26 he was sworn of the privy umberland. He obtained an 
council. '^otfor thetownofAlnwi^,n^® 

TJnliko his father, Northumberland was endowed St. Paul’s Church, but ’ 
a very moderate tory. He offended the tinued encroachments on common i’ U*" 
king ill 1826 by withholding his proxy from and by hie influence procured the ewi • ' 
the opponents of the Catholic Belief Bill of Alnwick from the Corporation Act W* 
(OonciinsriiB, JDiary, iii. 883). In January showed an interest in literary ond 
1829 he accepted Wellington's offer of the tional institutions. In 1831 he becam**^ 
viceroyttlty of Ireland, on the understanding governor of Kin^s College, London and^'* 
that he would bo relieved of it in twelve or 1884 a trustee of the British Museum n” 
eighteen mouths. He explained at the same was appointed high steward of Cambrid ° 
time that although he had opposed cathoho University in 18&, and was elected char 
relief when proposed by irreeponsible men, cellor on 21 Oct. 1840. In 1813 he becam" 
he would rmoiceto see a settlement of the constable and high steward of Launceston 
question originating with Wellington os He was also vice-president of the Societvoi 
prime minister. He prmjosed that me salary Arts. On 12 Feb. 1847 ho was found dead 
should be reduced by KhOOO/. The appoint in his bed at Alnwicdc. 
meat gave general satisiaction. GreviUe ex- Greville calls Northumberlond ‘a ven 
pressed surprise that he consented to go, and good sort of man, with a very nanowunde^ 
attributed ms acceptance of the olflee to an standing, an eternal talker, and a ptodinoua 
ambition to display his wealth. The bore.' The further statement thirt ‘he had 
premier urged him (16 July) to take strong no political opinions ’ seems scaicely tenable 
measures to insure the tranquillity of the in view of his early attitude on tbs skveiy 
country^ and thus famlitate the passing of question and his later conduct of tSma ia 
the Catholio Belief Bill. u'eland. 

Much correspondence ibllowed rospeoting He monded, on 29 April 1817, LadyChar- 
the measures taken for preserving the peace of lolle Florentina Clive, second dau^tu of 
the country, andNorthumberlandwns always Edward, earl of Powis, and granddaughter of 
anxious that enootments of parliament should Olivo, She was for some time goveraeas of 
he 'niodsiate, permanent, and applicable Princess (afterwards Queen) nctona, and 
all parts of Ireland.' George iV, oorly in woe, according to Greville, ‘sensible, amiable, 
1880, personally appealed to Northumbor- and good-humoured, riding her husband in 
land to reprieve a gentleman of Clare named all things,’ She died on 27 July 1866. There 
Peter Oomyn, who was sentenced to deathfor being no issuo of the marriage, the dukedom 
setting fire to his own house. Northuiubei> of Northumberland passed to the duke's 
land reluctantly yielded, hut pointed out ther Algernon, lord Prudhoe [q.v.] 
to Peel, the homo secretary, the impolicy of Portraits oi Northumberland os Lord 
making distinctions between classes in the Percy and as duke were painted by Fhillipi 
administration of the criminal law. and engraved by Beynolds. Another wu 

On 26 April 1830 he issuod a proolomation exeeutedhyWard ond engtavedbyHoUi and 
for suppressing the Catholic Association. He there is also a private plate, with atme, eu- 
refusedto grontpubliomonoy in relief of dis- graved by Graves after a pmuting by Mm 
tress, which should, in his opinion, rather be ^hertson. 

relieved by tholooal authorities. ThoOatholic [DotIb’b Baronage (with ongravfng by Besa, 

Belief Aotgainedovermanycatholiosjhattho after UobortHon); Annals of thellouae of Ben^, 
country was not pacified, and he advised the ii, 660-70 ; Tato’s Hist, of AlnwiA, i. 368-4; 
minist^ that, should O’Connell move the Wellington Corresp.l873,yols.v-wii.,Faaaim; 
repeal of the union, he should be ‘ heard with Loid Oolohostor's Diary, ihSOl, iii. 883,692, 
patience, and even encouragement, in order &rovilleMomoirs,i, 102-4, iii.408, QiaiOant; 
that he may he clearly and fully refuted by Memb. Pari. ; Ann. Bw. 1847, Append 
the undeniable evidohoe of facte.’ In No- O’*™”-. PP- 207-8; Evans’s OaU of Itograved 
vemher 1830 the tory ministry fell, and Portraits.] G. Ia a. . 

Northumberland was recalled. Peol, in a PEROT, HUGH (1784-1866), sbm» 
letter to Wellington, which is among the sivoly bishop of Boohesler and of Oeiliale, 
Alnwick MSS., declared him to have been the third son ofAlgoinon, first earl of BeTe> 
' the best chief-governor that ever presided ley,by Isabella Susannah, second dsnrhta 
over the affairs of Ireland.’ Northunoberland oi Peter Bun'eU, eej., and sister of 
was strongly opposed to parliamentary re- Qwydyr, was horn in London on Jaa. 
form, hut, living chiefly at Alnwick, took 1784. His mother was sister to Fmbom 
1 -- VI -011111? Art fTniitfl TTa Tiilin "nurfall, wlio married 
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«a. edncated at Trinity College, Oambimm 
lyhete be graduated M.A. 1806, and D.D. 
1835' be was admitted ad eundem at Ox- 
ford in 183i. He Bubeequently joined St, 
Join’s College. Having taken holy orders, 
he married, 19 May 1806, Mary, eldest 
j,in [ri.ter of Manners Sutton [q. v.^ areb- 
hisbop of Canterbury, by whom in 1809 be 
VIS collated to the benefices of Bishops- 
ioume and Ivyohureh, Kent. In 1810 ne 
^ appointed chancellor and prebendaw 
of Exeter, which appointments he held till 
1816. On 21 Hoc. 1812 he was installed 
fl..n).i.l1nT of Solishuw Cathedral, In 1816 
ha was collated hy his father-in-law to a 
pretodal stall at Canteibu^ Cathedral, end 
m the same year he received the enormously 
rich stall of Finsbury at St. Paul’s, which 
ha held till his death. In 1822 he was made 
uchdeacon of Canterbury, and in 1826, on 
the death of Dr. Gerrard Andrewes [q, v.], 
he waa raised to the deanery. Two years 
later (16 July 1827), on the death of Dr. 
WaUrw ^ng, he was couseorated bishop of 
Hochester, from which see, after a few 
months’ tenure, he was translated, on the 
death of Dr. Samuel Goodenough [q, v.l, to 
that of Cailiele. This hishoprio ho hold till 


While dean of Canterbury he promoted the 
npoirof tbeinterior of the cathedral, ‘ clearing 
oitthe whitewash and removing modern incon- 

r 'tie8,’personally supcriulonding the work. 

a Inimap, tkongh not approaching the 
madam standard of eplBCopol activity, Percy 
piored himself able and efficient. ‘ With 
him,' writes GhauoeUor Ferguson, ' a new 
t^e set in,’ and a quidcoued life began to 
itu in the diocese. In 1888 he establiahed 
sdaigy aid society, and in 1866 a diocesan 
education society. He found Hobo Caetle, the 
epiecopal residence, much dilapidated and 
deibnnedwith iucougruous adailions. De~ 
tamiined to make it woriliy of the see, he 
celled in the quaker architect Thomas Hick- 
nsn [q, v.], under whose directions the house 
m entirdy remodelled without any detri- 
ment to its medieeval character. The main 
cost was defrayed out of tho episcopal xs- 
Yfflues, but he is stated to have spent 40,0002. 
of Ms own money on the gardens, grounds, 
^ outbuildings. A rosaw, in which he de- 
lighted, was laid out by Sir Joseph Paxton 
[q.T.1, who also formed the terraced gardens. 
Apedateof the old sohool, heie described as 
a genial specimen of a courtly country geutle- 
num. He wae fond of fai'ming, in which he 
showed mneh practical sldll. Few were 
hatter judges of a horse. On liis long journeys 
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himself. He died at Hose Castle on 6 Feb, 
1866, and was buried in the parish church- 
yard of Dalston. His first wife, hy whom 
he had a large fon^yof three sons and eight 
daughters, died in B^tember 1831, He 
married, second^, in February 1840, Mary, 
Hie daughter of Sir William Hope Johnstone, 
G.C.B. Hie eldest son, Algernon, married 
Emily, daughter of Bishop Hegiuald Heher 

f q. V, 1, audheixess of her unde, Hichord Heher 
q. v.J, and assumed the name of Heher in 
addition to his own. 

[Burke’s Peerage, ed, 1896, p. 1074; dent, 
Mag. 1866, pt, i, p, 421 ; Le Heve’s Fasti, ed. 
Hardy ; Fergui>on*a Diocesan Hist, of Carlisle; 
private informatioii.] B. V. 

PERCY, JAMES (1619-1690P), claimant 
to the earldom of Northumberland, born, it 
was alleged, at Horrowden in Northampton- 
shire in 1619, was the only surviving son of 
Henry Percy, hy Lydia, daughter of Robert 
Cope of Horton in Northamptonshii-e. His 
grandfather was generally admitted to be 
HenryPeroy ‘of Pavenham ’ in Bedfordshire. 
When, upon the death of Jocelyn Percy, 
deventhearl of Northumberland, and son of 
Algernon, tenth earl [q, v.], his only daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, eventually Duchess of Someiv 
set, succeeded to all the transmissible 
honours of her ancestry, James Percy, who 
had hitherto eucceesfuUy followed the trade 
of trunkmiiker in Dublin, come forward and 
challenged her great inheritance. The 
eleventh carl died at Turin on 21 May 1670, 
and the trunkmoker arrived in London in 
mrsuit of hie claime on 11 Oot. in. that year. 
He wuted, however, for some months, until 
the widowed countess, who was pregnant, 
had given birth to a dead child, and it was 
not until 8 Feb. 1671 that he entered his 
claim at the eimet office, and presented a 
petition to the House of Lords praying for 
recognition in his person of the title, stole, 
honours, and di^ty of Baron Percy and Earl 
of Nortliumbenona, as great-grandson of 
Sir Richard Percy, the fluh son of Henry, 
eighth earl [q. v.J Through Sir Riohnrd, a 
soldier of repute, who hod died at Angers, 
aged 78, in 1648^ he claimed to be next-of- 
kin in tbo male hue. Shortly afterwords the 
dowager-countess protested againsthis claim, 
and on 28 Feb. 1672 the Houso of Lords 
dismissed his petition as baseless. Not only, 
it was contended against the petitioner, had 
Six lUchard by generol belief died unmar- 
ried, but it was impossible that a man born 
in 1676 should have a great-grandson horn 
in 1619. Undeten'ed by the failure of hie 
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of discussion wliicli mig'hi throw sufficient 
light upon the family pecligroo to anablo him 
to make out his true aeacent,' Percy now set 
to work to collect evidence to the elibct that 
the last four carls had all owned his rclation- 
diip, and in Trinity term 1674. he brought 
an action in the kin|'’s bench against one 
John Olarke for collmg him an impostor. 
The case was tried before Bir Matt hew Uola, 
who finally uonsnited the plaintiff, though 
he exxmessed a somewhat unguarded belief 
in the genuiuoness of his claim. Greatly en- 
couraged, he now set seriously to woidc to 
find a more authentic groat-grandfatlior, and, 
acting upon a hint given him by the old 
Countess of Dorset, who alleged that some 
of the Percy children wore sont down south to 
Potwortlv iuhampers at the tiino of t he trouhl 0 
inthc north (lC6l)P)during Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, he assorted that one of these childrou 
was his father, Ilonry Percy, who was a grand- 
son of Sir Ingolram Percy, the younger bro- 
tW of Henry Algernon, sixth carl ofNoHh- 
umherland [q. v.l Agoinst the petition whidi 
he based upon this assortion it was cmitcsti'd 
that Sir liigebam was unmarried, and that 
his only issue was one illogitimatu daugliler. 
It does not npjioar that Sir Inaolrani's will 
was put in ns ovidonoo on citnor sido, but 
tho terms of this dooumont, which is still 
extant in tho prerogative court of Onutor- 
bury, dated 7 June 163R, render it oxlroinoly 
imiirobabio that Sir Incelnim loft any legiti- 
mate children. Poroyu rcaourcoe wore woll- 
nigh exliiiuslod by his nogleot of bnm- 
noss and long residence in Imndoii; hut 
upon tho rovolution of 1688, after a lili- 

f alien extending over nearly twenty years, 
0 determined to once more carry his olaiin 
before tho House of Lords. On 11 Juno 
1689 a final judgment was given against 
him by the peers, by whom ho was sent onoed 
to he brought before tho foiu- courts in Wost- 
minstor Ilall, boaring uxion liis broast a 
])aper, with the iuscrixition, 'The Falsu and 
Impudent Prolondor to tho Earldom of 
Northumberland.’ Ho was then Bovouty 
years old, and ho is supposed to havo died 
shortly aftor tho adverse docisiou. Tliero is 
no mention of the oxecution of the sont once 
in the oontemporaiy newspapers. Percy 
sooms to have firmly believed in tho justice 
of his claim, which was evidently regarded 
as xilausLblo by contemporary ojuniou ; and 
tho_ weight of intorust that was arrayed 
against him insured him a certain meaeuro 
of popular favour. On the othor hand, it 
must bo admitted that he was unable to ad- 
duce ony documentary proofs, and showed 
himself complotoly ignorant of tho oharaoter 
and degree oil his ]iretended affinity with tho 
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noble house of PeroyrThTeld^^ 
three sons, who were respectively mer^Bf 
in London, Dublin, anA Norwloli 
whom tho second, Anthony, was loi^l ™ ‘ 
of Dublin tows; tat, 
ho wasted so much energy ^yns not renew 5 
by any memhoi- of lus family. ™ 

[To our Eoyal King’e Sacred Majesly . 
tho Jmmhlo complaint of J. Perov i J i ' 
Claim, Pedigree, and ProccedbS of ’ 
Pei-oy, now oloimant to tiie Earldom of NopflZ 
borland, prosentod to both noiisaa of Patlminr' 
1880, fol. ; tlio Otiflo of James Percy, Oldmant 
to tho Earldom of NorthumberW. 
Criuk’s llom.uico of tho Peerage, iv ZSd-Ssi 
(containing a very full necount of tho pTni«i.ii nc, 
in oonnootion with tho claim) ; DePonblairqiie’s 
Annals of tho lloiiae of Percy, ii 487 : Burke’s 
Pooriigo and Eomanoo of the Aiietocracy lii' 
161; Collins’s Peerage, ii. 178; BrydraVge! 
BlUutii, vol. ih.; Lords’ JourniOs, 11 Juno 1687 
Wheatloy and Cuuningh.im’s London, in. 628] 

PERCY, JOHN (1669-1641), jit 
[Soo Fibhub, .Toiin.] 


PERCY, JOHN (1817—1889), metellm- 
gist, third son of Henry Peicy, a solicitor, 
was born ot NoUiughnm on 23 March 1817. 
Ho wont to a jirivato school at Southempton’ 
mid then returned lo Noltiiigham, where k 
iittondod chemical loctmus by u Mr. Grisen- 
thwail e at t he local school of medicine. He 
wishod to become a chemist, but yielded to 
hie father’s desire that he ahould gradnatein 
auediciuo, and in April 1834 was taken by 
liis brother Edmund to Paris to begin his 
meclicnl studies. While inPaiishe attended 
tlio luctiiree of Gay-Lussao nnd Thdnetd on 
ohemiefry, and of A. de Jussieu on botany, 
Tu 1836 lie went for o tour in Switzerland 
and the south of France, and made a Luge 
collection of mineralogical and botauuiu 
spocimouB. In the some year he proceeded 
lo Ediiihurgh, where he became a pupil of 
Sir Oharlos Doll [q. v.] nnd a friend of Ed- 
ward Forbes [q. vj In 1838 he graduated 
JV[,J). ill tho university, and obtained a gold 
medal for a thoais on the presence of alcohol 
in the brain after poisoning by that aub- 
slniice. Ill 1839 he was oleoted phyelciim 
to the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, but, 
having private moans, did not prnctiee. The 
metnlliirg^ical works in the neighbourhood 
excited his interest in metallm'gy. lu 1846 
he worked •willi David Forbes (1828-1876) 
(_q, V.] and William llallowes MiUer[q.T.J 
on cry stall lat'd slags. In 1847 he became a 
follow of tho Hoy 111 Society, and served oa 
tho council from 1867 to 1869. In 1848 be 
coiitvibntod a piipier to the • Chemist’ (ful.t 
p. 248) on a mode of extracting silver nooi 




'ts ores (depending on the solubility of the ImUtute, 1885, i. 8), and retained this post 
^loiide in Boium thiosulphate), wliioli has till his death. He was appointed superin- 
led to the Von Patera process, used at Jotu- tondent of ventilation, &o., of the houses of 
cfaimsthal, and the BusseU process, now parliament on 6 Feb. 1865. He was also a 
; .^ygmployedinthewesternstatesofAme- raember of the secretary for war’s commis- 
lica (Eoberts-Austen, in Proa. JRoy. Boo.) sions on the application of iron for defensive 
In 1851 he was elected F.Q-.8., and was an- purposes (1861), and on ‘ Gibraltar ’ shields 
uointed lecturer on metaEurgy at the newly (1867), and of the royal oommissiona on coal 
lonnded Metropolitan School of Science (1871), and on the spontaneous combustion 
(later Boyal School of Mines, and now Eoyol of coal in ships (1876). In 1876 he was 
College of Science) in London, under Sir awarded the Bessemer medal of the Iron and 
Eenry Thomas de la Beche [q. v.J ; the Steel Institute, of which he was president 
oost was later made a professorship. The during 1886 and 1886. In December 1879 
influence exerted by Percy, whEe holding the government decided to complete the re- 
thb position, on English metallurgy was of moval of the Royal School of Mines from 
the utmost importance. As he said in his the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn 
inaugural adchess, metallurgy was then Street to South Hensington. Objecting 
looked on os an empirical art, and ‘ experience strongly to this course, Periw twice ofiered 
without scientific Imowledge [was Uiought] to rebuild the metallurgical laboratory in 
mors trustworthy than the Idre experience Jermyn Street ; but his ofier was refused, 
inthit' (Boberts-Austenin Nature, "A. 206). and he thereupon, in December 1879,remgned 
Feroywas an exceUent lecturer and teacher, (Percy’s letter to the Times, 1 Jam. I860), 
and most EngEsh metaEurgists of his time Percy circulated a pamphlet containing his 
were his pupda. Although we sEver process views on the subject (Journal of tM Iron 
was the only metaUurgical one he actuoUy and Steel Institute, 1889, i. 210). In 1887 
invented, his work suggested many others; he was awarded the MElar mizc of the Ih- 
and the exceedingly important Thomas- stitute of Civil Engmeors. In 1889 he re- 
Oilchrist process for making Bessemer steal oeived the Albert medal of the Sooietv of 
fiom iron ores containing phosphorus was an Arts on his deathbed, with the words, 'My 
outcome of his work (PnHor, /row work is done.’ He ^ed on 19 June 1889. 

pp. 816, 818, 819), ana was discovered by his He had married, m 18SG, Grace, daughter of 
pupils. In 1851 he undertook to superin- Jolin Pieroy of Worley Holl, Birmingham ; 
tend the analysis of a largo number of sped- she died in 1880. 

mensof iron and steel coUectod by his friend Percy was very tall and spare, and had 
S. n. Blackwell (and now in the Jermyn strongly marked features. Shy in his early 
Street liluscum), and made partly at Blaolt- years, he became fond of society later, and 
w^’s expense (id. p. 204). Ifis results con- received many friends at his home, first in 
stitute ' the first sorious attempt at a survey Graven Hill, and afterwards in Gloucester 
(fl our national resources os regards ores of Crescent, Bayswater. He frequented the 
am.’ They were embodied in the volume on Athenmum and Garrick Oluhs, and was of 
‘hm and Steel’ (published in 1864) of his a genial, though at times brusque, temper, 
great treatise on metallurgy, the first work He took on interest in social and political 
of the kind writ ten in modern times. This questions, on which ho wrote many trenchant 
treatise (1661-80), which remained uucom- ieltarsto the 'Times’unfler thesignature' Y;’ 
plated, contains over 3,600 pages of terse and and he could not refrain from denouncing 
mact description of metallurgical processes, the home-rulo movement in his presidential 
of minute and scientific discussion of the address to the Iron and Steel Institute in 
chemical problems they involve, often hosed 1886. A fair artist himself, he made a 
on the author’s careful original research, and valuable collection of water-colour drawings 
ofauggestions for future investigation. The and engravings, which were dispersed by 
diawmgs of plants arc remarkably exact, sale in 1890. The manusoript catalogue of 
The hook, whu^ has been translated into l^e water-colour drawings was bou^t by 
French and German, and has become a classic, the British Museum. Percy’s coUeotion of 
involved on immense amount of labour. metaEurgical specimens is now at South 
Percy’s work on aEoys, his discovery of Kensington. 

‘ al mninium bronze,’ and his view tlint in Percy’s publioalaons are: 1. 'Experiments 
many countries the iron age preceded the [on] the Presence of Alcohol in the Ven- 
hionze age, deserve special mention. tricles of the Brain after Poisoning by that 

Percy was appointed lecturer on metal- Liquid ’ [1889]. 2. ‘ On the Importance of 
Inrgy to the artillery oltioors ot Woolwich Special Soiontino Knowledge to the Practical 
ial86i(aiioa)(Journal qft/telronandSteel Metallurgist’ (government puhUoation), 
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185:J. 3, ‘Oil the Meliilliivgloal Tro.itnient 
and Assaying of Gold Ores,’ 1852 j 2nd edi- 
tion, 1863. 4. ‘ A Treatise on Metallurgy/ 
including vol. i. ‘ On Fuel, Copper, Zino, and 
Brass;’ vol. ii. ‘ On Iron mid Steel,’ 1804, 
2nd edition 1876 ; vol. iii. ‘ On Lend/ 1870 ; 
and vol. iv. ‘On Silver and Gold/ 1880. 
6. ‘ On the Manufacture of Russian Sheet- 
Iron,’ 1871. The Royal Society’s ‘ Gato- 
logue ’ (vols. iv. viii. and x.J contains a list 
or twenty-one papers published by Percy 
singly, one in conjunction with W. II. Miller, 
and one witli R. Smith, Besides those he 

? ubUshed two presidential addressee to the 
rou and Steel Institute in their ‘.louriial’ 
(1886, i. 8, and 1880, i. 29), and an article 
‘ On Steel Wire of High Tenaoity ’ (i4. 1888, 
i. 162). 

[Authorities quoted; Mon of the 'rime, llth 
edit. ; Atlionisum, 1889, i. 796 ; Blandford in 
Free, of the Ooologioal Soc. 1890, p. 46; Mrs, 
Andrew Crosae, ' A Mauy-sidod Man,' in Temple 
Bur, Ixxxix. 364, written from personal know- 
ledge and information supplied by Forey’s family; 
obituary in louru. of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, 1889, i, 210; Times, 11 Bee. 1879, 1 Jan. 
1880, aud 11 and 18 Feh. 1880 ; Brit. Mus. Cal. ; 
Royal Soc. Oat. of Scientillo Papers ; OiiU of 
Metallurgical Spoeimens formed by J. Foroy, 
180 a.J F. J. n. 

PERCY, JOSOELINE (178 l-18D0),vico- 
aduiiral, fourth son of Algoriion Porcy, second 
baron Lovaiiie of Alnwick, and alterwards 
(1700) first carl of Boverlcy, and grmidson of 
Hugh Smithson Percy, first duke of N orthura- 
berlaud [q. yj, was born on 29 Jon. 1784. Hie 
motliorwas leahella Susannah, aecoiid daugh- 
ter of Peter Burrell of Beckenham, and sister 
of Peter, first lord Gwydyr. llis brothers 
Henry (1780-1826) and llugh (1784-1860) 
are noticed smiiirntoly. He entered the navy 
in February 1707, on board the Sanspnrei^ 
then carrying the flag of Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour [|q, V.] In 1801 he was moved into the 
,Aiaphion, in which he went out to the Mi'di- 
torraueau in 1803^ whon ho followed Lord 
Nelson and Oaploin Ilordy to the Victory; 
in August ho was appointed aoUng-liou- 
tenaut of the Medusa with Captain (after- 
wards Sir Jolm) Gore. In her he assisted 
in the capture or the Spanish treasuro-shipB 
on 6 Oct. 1804, His commission was con- 
firmed to 30 April 1804 . In 1806 ho was in 
the Diadem with Su’ Home Riggs Popliam 
[q. v.l at tlio capture of Capo Town, was pro- 
moted oil 13 Jon, to oomiiiand tlio Espoir 
brig, and was posted the eamo day to tho 
Dutch ship Bate, reported to bo in Simon’s 
Bay. Tho Bate, however, was found to have 
been eflbolually destroyed, and as tho Espoir 
had meantime sailed for England, Percy 


was compelled to return to the^iX» 
volunteer. Fortunately, on 4 
^ench 46-gun frigate Voloiilaire caij £ 
Table Boy, in ignorance of the oaptureohb 
Oape ; she was taken possession k comi^ 
sioned by Percy asm English ship of^ 
and sent to St. Helena, whence is 
charge of the convoy to England Per^. 
two promotions were confirmed, datinir ^ 
spectively from 22 Jan. and 26 Sent fsoe 
He was idso returned to parliament m jZ; 
bar for Jleeraleton in Devonshire, and 
tinned to represent that place till 1820 E 
1807, in command of the Cornua, he assist 
^der Sh SamuelIIooa[q.v.l,m’the 
tipn ol Madeira I and m 18(38, then captW 
ol the Nympho, ho eai-ried Junot fromPortn- 
gal to Roohelle, aooording to the stipulations 
ofCintra. InNovembei 
1810 he woe appointed to the Hotspur a 
36-gun frigate, wliioli ho commanded on the 
coast of France, and afterwards at Bio 
Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, for five years 
returning to England in the end of 1816! 
On 26 Sept. 1831 he was nominatsd a O.B.' 
and was promoted to he rear-admiral on 
28 Nov. 1841. He was at the same time 
ap]miiitecl to the chief command at theOane 
of Good Hope, which he held till the spring 
of 1846. He became vice-admiral oii29Apt3 
1 861 ; and from J une 1861 to June 1864 was 
commaudor-in-ohief at Sheerness. Hs died 
at his country seat near Biokmanswoith 
on 19 Oot. I860. He married in 1820 
Sophia Elizabeth, daughter of MoretonWal- 
houso of Ilatherlon, Staffordshire, and left 
issue. 

JoBColine’s younger brother, 'WiHiiii 
IIotby Pukoi (1788-1866), sixth son of the 
Earl of Beverley, born on 24 March 1788, 
outered the navy in May 1801 on bosrd the 
Lion of 64 gniie, in which he went to China, 
and on his return in N 0 vemher 1802 jomedthe 
Medusa, of which his elderbrothor was shortly 
afterwards appointed aoting-Iieutenont. He 
was promoted commander on 2 May 1810, 
and during 1811 commanded the Mermaid, 
which was employed in transporting tiowB to 
the Peninsula, lie was posted on 21 Macoh 
1812. In 1814 he oommandsd the Hermes 
of 20 guns on tho coast of North America; 
but on 4 April, having lost fifty men killed 
and wounded in an uiisucoessful attack on 
Fort Bowyer, Mobile, his ship was set oa fire 
to prevent her falling into the enemy's han^. 
After the poaco he had no further service in 
tho navy, hut was for maiiy years a eom- 
inibsionor of excise and M.P. for Stamford. 
Ilo hecamo a rear-admiral on the retired 
list on 1 Oot. 1846, and died on 6 Oct. 
1866. 
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rstitament of ServicBS in the Public Eeeord 
Office: MarsbaU’s Eoy. Ear. Biogr, v. Csippl. 
Dt illSlJ O’Byrne’a Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Gent. 
?I«ff/lSo6,ii.782; Burke’s Peerage, a.n. North- 

Serloo'lJ J- K. L. 

pEBOT, PETEB (^. 1486), alchemist, 
vas a priest and canon of the collegiate 
gharch of Maidstone. He wrote a treatise 
on the phUosopher’e stone which was twice 
ranied. m 1696 and 1600, and exists in the 
^Wean MSS. 1406, iv. 79, and 1428, 
jii, 10. It contains sixty-two alohemicM 
jscipes and experiments, and begins ‘Soli- 
dstoa ad Y (i.e. <[ )R' ij partes Y,' and ends 
' De isto pulvere mitte unam partem super 
1000 (i.e. !? ) “t supra. Finis.' 

rTsnner’s Bibliotheca; Oat. of Aahmolean 
MSS.] M- B. 

PBEOT, SiE EALPH (1426-1404), sol- 
dier, was seventh son of Henry Percy, second 
earl of Northumberland [q. vj, by Eleanor, 
daughter of Eolpb, first eaiT of w estmorlond, 
aodwidow of Ealph, lord Spencer. He took 
the Lancastrian side througbout the wars of 
the roses, and was the leader of the Percys 
in thsir inter-tribol warfare with the Nevilles 
during the latter part of Henry ‘Vi’s reign. 
Ba was with Queen Margaret in her march 
touth after the battle or Wakefield; and 
when Edward IV had been proclaimed Idiig, 
he occupied Banihoiough Castle for hei\ 
hut he surreudeicd it on 24 Dec. 1462, ana 
swore fealtv to Edward. Early in 1468 he 
ahanged sides again, and allowed the Scots 
to retake Bamborough ; he held to the Lan- 
castrian cause for the rest of his life, even 
though the queen sailed that summer to the 
Low Countries. He very nearly captured 
Edwoid es he marched north to Newcastle 
early in 1464, and was tho captain in the 
1»tue of Hedgely Moor on 26 April 1464. 
Here he was kiUed fighting, and just before 
Mb death wee heard to say, ‘ I have saved 
the bird in my bosom,’ moaning his loyalty 
to Henry (Oman, Warimr/t, p. 164^. A rudely 
caivsd column, called ' Percy’s dross,’ marks 
the spot where he fell. He was un- 
nerried. 

[Eamsay’s Lancaster aud York, ii. 302 &c, ; 
ColonblM^^ue’s Anniila of tho Ilouae of Percy, 
i. 283-6; Throe Eiftponth-Oentury Ohronicles, 
pp. Iff6, 168, 176, 178.1 W. A. J. A. 

PBEOY, EEUBENand SHOLTO (pseu- 
donyms). [See BxMBiaiY, Thomas, d. 1826.} 

PBEOY, EIOHAKD raa, fifth Babon 
Fuboi (1170?-] 244), born about 1170^ was 
second sou of Agnc^ heiress of the original 
Percy family, and Josedine de Louvam, a 


youuger son of Godfrey, duke of Brabant, who 
took his wife’s name on his marriage. Eichard 
is said to have taken a prominent port in the 
vehement opposition of the northern barons 
to the proposed sale of Northumberland to 
William the Lion in 1194. In 1196 Percy’s 
elder brother Henry died, leaving a eon 
William (1188 P-1246) [q. v.], in hisnfteenth 
year. Percy assumed admiuiatratiou of his 
nephew’s lands and the baronial rights as fifth 
boron Per^, though the officially appoiated 

f uardian ofthe minor was William Brewer (d, 
226) [q. V.} In the same year his mother 
Agnes (ued, and he seized her lands, while he 
received the lands of his aunt the Countess 
of Warwick by bequest. After hie nephew 
had attained his majority, Eichard retained 
his property. A long litigation between the 
two was not concluded till 1234, when it 
was decided that Eichard should hold the 
moiety of the Percy estates bequeathed to 
him by the Oouutess of Warwick, but at his 
death the whole property was to revert to 
William. 

Percy wae one of the northern barons who 
began the struggle wbioh ended in the sign- 
ing of Magna Charta by refusing to accom- 
pany the king to France in 1218 (Stubbs, i. 
680 ; Eoa. Wdnb. KoUs Ser. ii. 114). On 
7 May 1216 he and some others mode an 
attempt to treat with the king (Patent Jloffs, 
17 John, Eeeord Comm. p. 180) ; he was one 
ofthe twenty-five executors of Magna Charta 
(Stubbs,!. 682), and he was excommunicated 
by Innocent 111 by name on 26 Dec. In 
1216 he and other northern barons reduced 
Yorkshire to the obedience of Louis of Fiance 
(Eoa. Wraro. ii. 169, 190). On 11 May 
1217 Henry IH granted Percy’s lauds to his 
nephew William. But they were restored 
by the king on Percy’s submission on 
2 Nov. (Close JRolls, Eeeord Comm, i. 308, 
889). 

Percy helped to besiege Ealph de Gaugi 
in Newark Castle in 1218 (Si, 1 . 879 6), and 
he was one of three bsions charged with the 
destruction of SMpton Castle in 1221 (ib. _p. 
474). In 1286 he appears among the wit- 
nesses of the confirmation of the charters 
(Annaft of 2'ewlceslmiy, i. 104). The year 
after, when in the parliament the barons 
repored to deliberate apart on the kin^s 
emands, Gilbert Basset suggested to the 
king that he should send some of his Mends 
to attend the oouference. The words caught 
the ear of Eichard de Feioy, and he_ m- 
dignautly cried, ’ Whot did you say, friend 
GubertP Are we foreigners then, and not 
friends of the king^P ’ (Matt. Pabib, Sisi, 
Maj, iii. 881-2). lie died before 18 Aug. 
12& (Eaicea-pta e Rohulis Mnkm, Eeco^ 
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ed. i. 421). The manor of Lntlford ■was 
left by him to the priory of Sixhilla (Mot. 
Cart, Joh. p. 169 V), 

On the death of his first wife, a stator of 
William Brewer, Percy married Agnes do 
Neville, hy whom he had two sons, Henry 
and Alexander. 

[Besides authorities cited in the text, see 
Be Fonhlanque's Annals of the House of Percy, 
1887, i. 30 sq.and 482-7 (appendix); Bugdale's 
Baronage of England, 1675, i. 271 ; Banka's 
Dormant and Extinct BaroneUgc, ii. 415.] 

W. K B. 

PBEOY, SIDNEY RIOHARD (1821 P- 
1886), landscapo-pamtor and founder of the 
‘School of Barnes,’ was horn about 1821. 
Tie was tho sixth son of Edward Williams, a 
landscape-painter, whose seven sons followed, 
the same branch of art as their father, and 
three of whom called tliomselvoa respoctivoly 
Henry John Boddington [q. v.J, Arthur Gtil- 
bert, and Sidney Bichard Percy, in order to 
avoid confusion with their relatives and 
other artists of the same name. He began 
to exhibit landscapes both at tho Boyal Aca- 
demy and at the BooioLy of British Artists 
in 1842, and at tho British Tnstifution in 
184S. His works consisted chielly of Englidi 
and Welsh scenery, and especially of views 
on the Thames, and, although no picture can 
be singled out for mention from among 
others, they were at one time very popular. 
He contributed in all nearly three hun- 
dred pictures to the various London oxlii- 
bitions. 

Percy died at his residonco, Woodseat, 
Sutton, Surrey, on 18 April 1886, aged 64, 
His remaining pictures and sketches were 
sold by Messrs. Cliristio, Hanson, & Woods 
on 27 Nov. 1880. 

[Athenimim, 1886, i. 692 ; Brynu’s Biot, of 
Fiuntora and Engravers, od. Graves and Arm- 
strong, 1860-0, ii. 760 ; Boyal Aciicloray Exhibi- 
tion Catalogues, 1842-86, iiritiali Institution 
Exhibition Catalogues (Living Artists), 1843- 
1863; Exhibition Catalogues of the Socioty of 
British Artists, 1842-84 ] B. E. Q. 

PEBOY, THOMAS (18.83 1869), bishop 
of Norwich. [See under Pjjrox, Hmiix, 
second BABOisr PiiBOX op ATiHWiok.] 

PBEOY, THOMAS, Babe ow Wobotjs- 
TEii (d, 1408), second son of Honry, third 
boron Percy of Alnwick (1822-1368) [see 
under Pbkox, Hunbx, second Baboit Piikoy 
ox Alnwick], hy Mary, youngest daughter 
of Henry, earl of Lancaster (1281 P-184fi) 
[q. V.], wns horn ahcut 1 344. Hnnry de Percy, 
eorl of Northumberland (1.842-1408) [q. y.j, 
was his older brother, and Blanche, first wiib 


of John of Gaunt, his first cousin ^177 
mention of him is early in 1869, when 
serving under Sir John Ohanft vl J 

Montauban and Duravel (PKoiasAm,™ 'U* 

143, ed. Luce); m .My he was present w 
^e siege of Boohe-sui'-You (a. -vii 
On hotli these occasioua he is described ai 
seneschal of Lo Rochelle ; and this is 

bans th^B post whichPercyreally held, thorch 

It has been alleged that m the sorlv VonA. 
of 1309 he was seneschal of Poitou (ft 
vu. p. Ixxv, ».) Certainly, in the letti* 
part of 1809, Chandos was ssneschsl of 
Poitou, and Percy, as sonesohal of La Bo- 
choUo, accompanied him on his attempted 
night attack on St. Savin on 30 Dee and 
wns present next day in the e ng n £pn..e t ^ 
tho bridge of Lussac, when Chandos lost hia 
life (ib. vii. 190-202). Prohahly after an 
interval of a few months— for hs is stated 
to have sucooeded Sir Baldwin dePtenlle 
(CnANDos Hurald, Le Prince iVbiV, 1.4283) 
— ^Peroy heoamo seneschal of Poitou, a post 
which he wns holding in Novomhet 1370 
(FaoiSBABT, vol. vii. pp. Ixxv, Ixxivii, ei 
Lnoe). Ho was present at the relief of 
Bblleporcho in February 1370, and at the 
siogo and sack of Limoges later in tho same 
yoar (tb, vii. 21A 244). In February 1871 
ho served under .Tolm of Gaunt at thsattadt 
on Montpont, and in August commanded the 
force which capliired Montrontour (ft, viri 
19, 20). On tho departure of John of Gaunt, 
in Soptomhor 1871, Percy was left in chiage 
of Poitou and Saintonge. On 24 June 1372 
ho oame to La Roohelle, where he received 
tho news of the capture of John Hastings, 
aeooiid earl of Pembroke [q. v.] A little 
bit or he marched out to Soiihise, but was 
shortly afterwards recalled to Poitiers, which 
was 1 hroatened by D u Guesclin. About the 
middlu of July Percy ndvauced, with John 
Devormix and' .lean do Grailk, the Gaptal 
de Bitch, to tho relief of St. Sdvdre. Alter 
tho ftiiluro of this cutorpiise, and despite the 
dangerous position of Poitiers, Percy con- 
soul od to remain with tlio Captol dsBuch 
Tho two oommnnders defeated ai^enchfoice 
boforn Sonbiso, but wore in their turn 8n> 
prisod and taken prisoners hy Owen of "Wales 
(d, 1378) [q. v.l under that town on 2SAug. 

1372 (ib. viii. 69). Povoy, whose captor was 
a "Welsh squire oollod "Honvel [rSmei] 
Flinc, wns still a prisoner at Paris on 10 Jan. 

1373 (ib. vol. vii. p. xxxviii, n. 1). But later 
in the samo year he wns ransomed hy the 
surrendor of t he castle of St. Germain Leiuoni 


(Arc/iffoloi/ia, xx, 14). _ 

Percy spent the next few years in Eng- 
land. Previously to 4 April 1376 he was 
made a knight of the Garter, and about the 
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same time received two annuities of one 
hundred marks from the king and tlie Prince 
of Wales for his services in Guyenne. On 
1 Dec. 187® appointed constable of 

Boxbm-gh Castle, a post which he held till 
1 liny U81 (DortB, lii. 716 ; of. Calendar of 
Docamenfe relating to Scotland, iv. 260, 290), 
and on 18 My 1877 was joint- worden of the 
eastern maiohes. In the previous February 
hehadbeen employed, together with Geoffrey 
Chancer the poet, in a mission to Flanders, 
leceiving fifty marks for his expenses (Nioo- 
us, Vf^ Q? duixuxr, i. 21). At the coro- 
nation of Eiohord II, on 16 July, Percy was 
in attendance on his brother as marshal. 
On 22 Oct. 1378 Percy was a jjuardian of 
the truce, and one of the commissioners to 
treat wifi Scotland (Doxin, iii. 716). On 
6 Not. he was appointed admiral of the fleet 
noith of the Thames, Sir Ilugh Oalveley 
[q.vj being the admiral of the south. When 
(he Earl M Buckingham put to sea, Percy 
tamained behind to fit out his fleet, and so 
escaped the storm. Afterwards he sailed in 
December with a great ship, two barks and 
smaller vessels, and, falling in with a fleet 
of ftrly Spanish and Flemish merohontmen, 
captured two-and-twonty of them ( Wamutb- 
HAM, i. 304-6). In the following year Percy 
and Oalveley cruised with success in the 
Cbannel. On 4 March they were appointed 
joint captains of Brest, and on 9 July wore 
commissioners to confirm the aUiance with 
Brittany (Faidem, iv. 68 , 67, Record edit.) 
In the autumn ho soiled with his fleet to 
escort the duke — Jean deMontfort — back to 
Brittany raioHK oB EvnsnAM, pp. 11, 12). 
While still at sen, iu Beoomber, he fell in 
with a Spanish ship, nnd, though weakened 
by the effects of his long cruise, captured 
and brought it into Brest. His fleet escaped 
the disaster which overtook that under Sir 
John Aruudol of Lanheme (d. 1379) [ 5 . v.], 
perhws through the good discipline which he 
and Calveley maintained; for while so many 
of ArundelB ships were wrecked, they lost 
no men, and not even any horses (WAisiitGi- 
HAM, i. 426-0; the Moirx ob Eviwir/W, p. 
17, ascribes their better fortune to their 
superior piety in paying their dubts when in 
port). 

In 1880 Percy took part in the great ex- 

g idition of Thomas of ‘Woodstock, earl of 
uckinghom, for which he was retained with 
two hundred men-at-arms and two hundred 
archers (Fhoibsaut, vol. ix. p. 0 ed. Rey- 
naud). The English landed at Galois in July, 
and marched through northern ‘Franco to 
Mttony. Percy was sent from Rennos with 
Sir Bobert Rnolles to bring the Duke of 
Brittany to the English camp. At the sab- 
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sequent siege of Nantes he was posted with 
RnoUes at St. Nicholas Gate, and in December 
was employed on a fresh mission to the duke, 
lie took part in the skirmish before Nantes 
on 24 Dec., and after the siege was raised, 
on 2 Jan. 1381, was stationed with William, 
lord Latimer fq. y.l, and Sir Thomas Trivet 
at Heunebon. When, on 11 April, Bucking- 
ham was on the pomt of soiling from‘V‘annes, 
Jean ds Montfort hegged for an interview. 
Percy was sent to him, and had a three 
hours’ conference ; but Buckingham refused 
to delay, and set sail that some night, Percy 
no doubt returning with him to England 

g fuoiBSAur, vii. 882-429, ed. Buchon). 

prey is mentioned as keeper of Brest Castle 
on SO June fDuvoif, Issues of Bsetlte^r, p. 
216). But in July he was employea under 
the Earl of Buclringham to suppress Jack 
Straw’s lebeDion in Essex, ancT was after- 
wards sent to St. Albans to protect the 
abbey (WAisiirsitAM, Oesta Abhatmn, iii. 
323, 342, and IKst. Angl. ii. 18, 28). On 
8 Aug. 1383 he is named as joint warden of 
the oBstem marobos towards Scotland. On 
4 Oot. he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to treat with Flanders, and on 4 Nov. 
to treat with France, for which purpose he 
crossed over to Calais {Fasdera, vii. 4l2, 414, 
orig. edit.; FitoissABr, ix. 4, ed. Buchon). 
On 20 Jan. 1384 ho was named one of the 
conservators of the consequent truce in Brit- 
tany, and appointed by the council on 8 Feh. 
{Fwdera, vu. 420-1). On 28 April direc- 
tions were given that he ehould he employed 
in the Scotlish marches in support of his 
brother (i 6 . vii. 426). In the following year 
it was intended to send Percy with Jolm of 
Gaunt to Bordeaux ; but fears of a French 
invasion through Scotland prevented the ex- 
pedition (Fhoissaet, ix. 77, ed. Biiobon). 
PeiOT was again employed as admiral of the 
north, but did not repeat the suocesses of six 
years previously, and incurred unfavourable 
comment for letting the French cruiee un- 
disturbed (.Waisiitqham:, Sist. Angl. ii. 
127). In 1880 Percy took part in the e^e- 
dilion of John of Gaunt to Spain. Before 
his d^orture he gave evidence in the Scrope 
nnd G&osvenor controversy nt Plymouth, on 
16 .luiio, in support of Sorope (Scrope and 
Orosvenor Soil, p. 60). The expedition, of 
which j?ercy was admiral, soiled from Ply- 
mouth on 7 July, and landed at Oorunna on 
9 Aug. Percy took part in the reconnais- 
sance and sldrmish before Ribadavira, escortod 
Philippa of Lancaster to Oporto to bo mar- 
ried to King John of Portugal, and returned 
in time to join in the march to Betancos. 
He fought with Barrois des Borres before 
Feri’ol, and in 1387 was present at the 
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eHrmiali before Vilhaljiando. After the out- 
break of TOstileuoe Yrliicli cost the life of hie 
nephew, Thomas de Percy the younger, he 
returned with John llolland to England, 
On 16 May 1888 he sailed from Southamp- 
ton in the expedition of Biohard Fitzalan, 
earl of Arundel, to Brittany and La Bo- 
chcUe, and afterwards rejoined John of Q aunt 
at Bayonne, in time to take the chief part 
in the negotiations wil h Don John of Oostile, 
and in the spring of 1889 was sent to Burgos 
as the principal ambassador of John of Gaunt 
(Qhron. AngUtB, 1328-88, p. 369 ; Lopii 0 _ BD 
Atala, Ordmoat de los JReyea de Qaetilla, 
ii. 284, Madrid, 1780). 

On his return to England Percy was ap- 
pointed Tioe-chamberlain to the Iring, and 
on 14 May 1890 made chief justice of pouth 
WoleB. On 4 June he gave evidence in the 
Scrope and Grosrenor case, and on 28 Nov, 
was one of the judges of the appeal in that 
suit (jptetfem, vii. 677, 086, orig. edit.) Percy 
was the chief of the embassy that was sent 
to treat for peace with Franco on 22 Fob, 
1892, and was handsomely entertained by 
Ohorlea VI for six days at Paris (FnoissoBX, 
xii. 816-21, ed. Buchonj of. Bultz, pp. 
224-6). He took part in the subsequent 
negotiations at Amiens and Leulingham in 
tins and the following year. On 20 Jon. 
1394 he was appointed senoschnl or sloword 
of the royal household (Moitk or EvHsnAjr, 

§ . 126). In July he woe again justice of 
outh Wales, and was with the king when 
hunting in the Principolity (Pboibbaike, ix. 
201). Later in the year he went with 
Bichard to Irdoud, and on their return, in 
July 1896, was with the king at Oanterbuij 
and Leeds Oaatle in Kent, where, through his 
instrumentality, Froissart, who had come to 

a .and for tine purpose, was introduced to 
ord, and presented the king with hie 
‘Livre d’ Amours’ (i 6 . xii. 207-12, 284). 
Percy was with Biohard at Eltham in 1897, 
when the Londoners made their complaint 
against 'rhomos, duke of Gloucester. Frois- 
sart alleges that he resigned hie office and 
withdrew Urom tho court, in disapproval of 
the intended action against Gloucester (df. 
xii. 17, 24-6). Bni this seems to he a mis- 
apprehension ; for Percy was present in the 
parliament of September 1897, when by the 
king’s wish he was chosen proctor for the 
cloiOT, in which capacity he assented to the 
bomwment of Aronbiehop Arundel and the 
condemnation of the Earl of Arundel. On 
20 Sept, he was rewarded with the title of 
EmI of Woroeator. Ha was one of the 00 m- 
mittee appointed to wind up the business of 
tlio parliamsnt in January 1398 (Halls of 
Parluemmt, iii. 884 6, 361 6 , 366 6 , 377 6, 


308 i). 
made constable 


On 19 Oct, 1397 Percy hatl w 
letable of Jedburgh Castle- m 
nuary 1398 ha was oaptofn of CaUis-^ 
6 Feb. was one of the oommi«.i,., J. 


toent with Scotland; andonieMardilim^ 
the truce at Hawdenstank (Eedem 
32, 85, orig. edit.) In OotobM l^^f” 
OBstor was one of the attorneys fer his coX 
Henry of Lancaster, dining his banishment 
(j 6 . vm. 49; he had held a sunilat nosi. 
tion eight years before, i6. vii. 691). On 
16 .Ton. 1309 Woroeater was named ainiial 
of the fleet for Irelond, whither he accom 
paiiied the king in May. In the meimtan. 
there had been a quan-el between lUchatd 
and the Bari of Northumberloaid and his son 
Henry (Hotspur). WoroeeteT had gone to 
his brother and nephew, and perhms advised 
their withdrawal to Scotland (Esoissabt 
xiv. 167-8, ed. Buohon). On 4 July Henry 
of Lancaster landed at Bovenspui, and m 
Augnet Bichard, accompanied by Woicester 
crossed over from Ireland to Milford Hayenl 
Oroton alleges^ that Worcester tteacharoihly 
abandoned Bichard at hClford, and vru 

P lundered by the Welsh on his way to join 
lenry (Archeeologia, xx. 106, 167-8). Simi- 
larly, in the 'Traison et Mort du Hoy Richard,’ 
it is elated that Worcester fled hpm Milford 
after bidding his followers disperse (p. 46). 
But other chroniclers give a circumBtsntial 
account of how Worcester, at Riohard's 
bidding, dismissed tho royal household, and 
broke hie rod of office as etewnxd in the hall 
of Conway Oaetle (Wabbiitoham, JBiist. Angl 
ii. 233 ; Ottbbdobbb-d, pp. 206-7 ; Amakt 
JRieardt II, pp. 248-9). Both statements 
may he correct, on the assumption that the 
dismissal of Bichard’s household did not 
talce place till after his surrender to Henry. 
But the author of the ‘ Annales RicardiH’ 
ropresents Worcester as acting with legtet, 
and not with treachery. On the other hand, 
it is stated in the ' 'IVaison et Mort’ (p, 68 ) 
thot Worcester woe sent by Henry to treat 
with Biohard ot Flint. In ony case the in- 
fluence of Northumberland would have ee- 
cured Worcester a favourable reception ftom 
TTonry. 

Worcester is alleged to hove opposed the 
assumption of the crown by Henry (Ha:^ 
niiro, p. 861). Ho was, however, piesentin 
the pimiomont which approved the d^osition 
of Biohard (Holla of Parliament, iii, 497 a), 
and ot tlio coronation of the new king, on 
IS Oct., acted as vioe-senesohol for Thomas 
of Lancaster, On 7 Nov. all his previous 
grants and emoluments were conflnned to 
him, and on 16 Nov. he was appointed ad- 
miral. IIo hod conducted the examination 
if Sir WilUom Bagot [q. v.] on 16 Oct., hut. 
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was absent when judgment 
L»c^ronouneed on the accusers of Gloucester 
Senrud IV, pp. 808, 316). On 
^ Not. he was appointed a commissioner to 
with loanee, and on 16 Deo. left Lon- 
don to cross over to Calais. The negotia- 
rims continued at Leulingham till the spring 
ofl400 (Fcodara, viii. 11)8, 126, 128, 132; 
Pne. Fnvy Counail, i. 83, 102 ; Traison et 
Mori p> 10 ®)' ^ March 1400 Worcester 
sent with a fleet to Aquitaine to quell 
' the threatened disaflection, and succeeded in 
.rnemog the communities of Bordeaux and 
ff^nne (FEOisaAHT, xiv. 238-41). On 
J8&y he was again appointed to treat for 
the restitution of lU^eid’s child. Queen 
Isabella (Ibedera, viii, 142). Ha was present 
in parlioment on 22 Jan. 1401, when he 
answered certain petitions on behalf of the 
long (iolb qf Parliament, iii. 466 i). Early 
in 1401 Worcester was reappointed sene- 
schal {Amutlea Sentid IV, p. 337), and on 
20 April resigned his post os admiral of the 
north. On 18 and 22 May he was present 
at the councils which settled the orduiauces 
for Wales, and during this and the following 
month was employed in the negotiations 
with France (^F<Bdera,ym. 186-8, 199, 203). 
^was one of the commissioners who escorted 
Isabella to France in July. Early in 1402 
Worcester was made lieutenant of South 
Woles, and captain of Cardigan and Lam- 
peter CsstleB ; but his formiU appointment 
was oi^datod 31 March (cf. Wylid, Iliat, 
EmryiV, i. 244). About the same time he 
-was appointed tutor to the Prince of Wales. 
On 3 April he was present at Eltham when 
Henry was married by proxy to Joanna of 
Navarre. Worcester was a trier of petitions 
in the parliament held in October, and on 
24 Oot. was appointed oue of the escort 
to bring the new queen from Brittany. 
With this purpose he left Southampton 
on 28 Nov., and returned with Joanna in 
January 1403. 

Worcester gave up his position as lieu- 
tenantof South Waleson? Morohl408. He 
does not again appear in Henry’s service, and 
was perhaps already falling under some suspi- 
oion; though the news that he had removed 
hia treasure from London, abandoned his 
post with the prince, and joined hia nephew 
Hotspur in open reboUion, came as a sur- 
prise about the middle of Jul^. He joined 
with his brother and nephew m the mrmal 
defiance of the king (HABDYire, p. 362), and 
was present with the latter outside Slu'ews- 
bury on 21 July. In reply to Henry’s over- 
tnTeB,_WorceBter was sent in the morning to 
the king. According to the common ac- 
count, which is followed by Shakespeare in 
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‘ The First Part of Hing Henry IV,’ act v. 
scenes 1 and 2, Henry showed a readiness to 
compromise; but Worceeter made peace im- 
possible by misrepresenting the king’s pro- 
posals (WALBiiraHAji, Sist. Angl, 11 . 267 ; 
NiooXiAs, Chron. London, p. 88). In the 
subsequent battle of Shrewsbury Worcester 
was taken prisoner. When he saw his 
nephew’s dead body he hurst into teors, de- 
claring that he cored no more what fortune 
had in store for him (Annales Senrid IV, 
p. 37 0). He was beheaded two days later, on 
23 J uly, according to one account against the 
king's own wish (i‘5.) IDs head was sent to 
London, where it was displayed on the bridge 
till 18 Dec., when it was taken down and 
sent to be buried with the body in the abbey 
church of St. Peter at Shrewshm-y (Wtlid, 
L 364). In January 1484 the attainder 
against him was reversed in respoiiso to a 
petition by the then Earl of Noithumher- 
loiid (JRolU of Parliament, vi. 2625). In 
spite of a statement to the contrary (cf. 
Bhutz, p. 227 «.), it does not seem that 
Worcester was ever married. Eroissart 
(xiv. 168, ed. Buchon) speaks of his inten- 
tion to moke his nephew Thomas— probably 
meaning hie great-nephew — ^hie heir. His 
silver ^ate was granted to the Prince of 
Wales, ond much of his other proper^ to 
George, earl of March (WmiD, i. S7l); 
Calendar of Doenmente relating to Scot- 
land, iv. 639 j Dhtow, laaues of Exchequer, 
p. 298), 

In his younger days, at all events, Percy 
was a brave and gallant soldier. Froissartsays 
that he found him in 1396 ’ gentle, reason- 
able, and gracious ’ (xiij, 208). The writer 
of the 'A^ales Henrioi Quaiti’ (p. 366) 
saya that no one would ever have suspected 
him of treason ; for while English perfidy 
was a byword, he was always trusted, and 
the kings of France and Spain accepted his 
word bS better than a bond. Yet he played 
the ti'aitor hoik to Bichord and to Henry, 
Family affection may account for his first 
act of treason ; hut the second is not to he 
explained so simply. The common accounts 
represent him as a prime mover in the re- 
bellion (Anmfiis Menrici IV, p. 808 ; C'7«W!, 
Land. p. 88 ; Ohron. Religietix de St. JDenga, 
iii. 118), The Monk of St. Denys (ii. iii. 
110) speaks of Worcester’s uneasy conscience 
at the memory of his share in Hichard’s fall. 
Worcester may also have felt that his family 
was too powerM to he tolerated permanently 
hythenewkmg. Shakespeare suggests both 
views in * The First Part of King Henry IV ’ 
(act i so. 3, and act v. scenes 1 and 2), in 
which ploy Worcester oppeors as the cool, 
waxy intriguer, perhaps as a foil to his 
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aepliew Hotspur, He was a benefactor of 
the uniTersity of Cambridge. 

[Froissart, toIs. vii-ix. ed. Luce and Bey- 
naud, and vols vii-xiv. od. Buchan; Walaing- 
ham’s Historia Anglicana, the Aunaloa Bi- 
cardi II and Henrioi I V in Trokolowo, Blanoford, 
&o., Ohronicon Anglim, 13Si8-8S, Euloginm 
Historiarum (those four in Bolls Ser.); Vita 
Regia RicardiSecundi, by the Monk of Erosham, 
cABoarno; OI,berbuui'ne’B Ohroniole ; Ilardyng's 
Chronicle ; Adam of Usk’s Chronicle, ^ 
Thompson, Chron. dcs Rebgienx do St. Benys; 
Traison ot Mort de Roy Riohanl (Engl. Ilist. 
Soo.) ; Cretou’s poem on the deposition of 
Bichard II in Arehinologia, vol. xx. , Rymor’s 
Eccdera; Calendar of Ducuments relating to 
Scotland, vol. iv. , Nicolas’s Ordiiianeos and 
Proceedings of the Privy Council; Devon’s 
Issues of the Exchequer, Dugdalc’s Baronage, 
i. 28S-G ; Collins’s Poorago, rd. Brydges, ii. 
249 -fi3; Doyle’s Odicuil Baroiiago, iii. 71d-17 , 
Beltz’a Memorials of the Order of I ho Garter, 
pp. 221-7 1 Wylie’s Hihtory of England under 
Henry IV ; Nicolas's Hialory of tiio Royal Navy, 
vol. li. ; Scropo and Grosvonor OonLvovcray, i. 

00, ii 107.] 0. L. IC. 

PEROT, THOMAS, sovuntb Ea.uu op 
NoETitUMiiniiLAifD (16118-1672), horn in 
1698, was older sun of Sir Tlioniaa Povoy, by 
his wife Eleanor, daughter of (J iiisoard tiar- 
bottol of Beamish, Durham. Thu falhur, a 
younger son of Henry Algernon Percy, fifth 
earl of Norlhiunhorland [q. v.], took a jiroini- 
nent part with his brolnor Ingelraiu m the 
Yorkshire rebellion of 1630 (the ‘ Pilgrimage 
of Grace’), was nt taint ed, and was oxecutixl 
at Tyburn on 3 .Tune 1637,b<>lng1)uriocl in the 
Orulchod Friars' Church, London. There- 
upon his elder brolUer, Henry Algernon 
Percy, sixth earl [q. v.], fearing the olFect of 
the attainder on the fortunes of the family, 
yoluularily surrendered his estates to the 
crown, nnd on his death, on 29 June 1537, 
the title fell into abeyance. Sir Thomas’s 
widow married Sir Riohard TIoHand of Den- 
ton, Lancashire, and died in 1 607. 

T onng^Thomas and his brother lluury were 
cutrustra, as boys, to thu caru of a Yorlcsliiro 
rauire, Sir Tliomas Tempos! of Tong Hall. 
They were resl ored in blood on 14 March 1510. 
Soon afterwards Thomas was pormittod to in- 
herit a ILttlo premorty (lostiued for him by liis 
uncle, thu sixth oarl. A catholic by con- 
viction, he was favourably noticed by Qneon 
Mary, wbo made bim governor of Prudlioe 
Castle. In 1667 he disiilayod muoli courage 
in recapturing Scarborough, which had been 
seized by Sir Thomas Stallbrd, who was 
acting in collusion with (lie Fruncli. On 
so April 1667 he was kniglilod and creatud 
Baron Percy, and on the diw following was 
promoted tolliooarldomof Northumberiand, ! 


m consideration of ‘his nobkd^^^^^ 
stnnoy, virtue, and value in anna, and X' 
strong qualifications.’ PaiUnriSs 
of his own, the title was to &vowS 
brother Henry. A further porimn 
estates attaching to the earldom was m.T 
over to him. A few weeks later he wa! 
nominated a member of the oouneil nf 

norlli. " 

Other honours quickly followed. Hewa 
olocteda mombor of Gray’s Iniiin June nnA 
bocamo bailiff of the liberty of Riehiona 
(June 36), and ohiof keeper of Richmond 
forest, and constable of Richmond and 
Middleham castles (26 July). On 2 Ann 
1667 ho was appointed joint lord-warden- 
general of the oast and middle marohea to- 
wards Scotland, and captain of Bemd 

and a weok later lord-warden-generalofthe 

middle marches (Tynediile and rdddeadalel 
Tho general prot oolion of the borders horn the 
raids of tho Soots was thus entrusted to hie 
caro. Ho porformod bis duties with iniii.li 
vigilance, and in August 1668 he antici- 
patud a project of the Scots for surprieing 
Norham and Wark castles. Li Janumy 
1668-0 liu raisod a thousand men to gai 
rison Borwiolt against the threatened in- 
vasion of the French. 

His avowed catholic sympathies did not, 
howevor, commend him to Queen Elizabeth 
and her advisere. _ It ie true tW on her ac- 
coBsinn ho was again nominated lord-waiden- 
guiieral of tho oast and middle marches, and 
was made lord-lioutouant of NorthnmbeN 
land, nnd, as oliiuf oommissionerto treat with 
Sootlnnd rospec ting the boundaries of the two 
kingdoms, signed a treaty at Upsettingtonon 
81 May 1569 (Rviraii, Foadem, xv. 472-4). 
But tho borderers sent to London complaints 
of hi s r ulo : Ralph Sadler was ordered to in- 
quiro into the aileged grievances, and in his 
dospatches expressed doubt of the wisdom ot 
loyalty both of Norlliumberlond and of his 
brothur Ilonry. In 1660 the earl, smarting 
iiiidor Sadler’s commonta, resigned bis office. 
Lord Groy, his wife’s uncle, was appointed in 
his place. But Northumborland peremptorily 
rufused to rcoeivo his siicoossor at Alnwimc 
Oastle, and lie raisod objoctiuua when it was 
proposed In 1662 that ho should invite the 
Qiiooii of Scots there, so that she might have 
au interview in the onstio with Queen Elize- 
both. Noiiu tho loss he was elected KG. on 
32 April 1663. In 1666 Lord Burghley'a 
agents roporled that ho was ‘dangeroimy 
oWinato in religion.’ 

In 1507 ho woB exasperated by a claim 
prufen't'd by the crown lo a newly msoovered 
copiioi'-iuine on his cstalo of Rowland in 
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OnmbeTlond; tlie authorities ignored his 
demand for compensation. 

On 16 May 1668 Mary Queen of Soots 
landed at Woikmgton in Cumberland, and 
was eondnoted by the deputy-woi'don of the 
Bsrclies, Sir Richard Lowther [q v.], to 
Carlisle two days later, Northumberland as- 
serted that tho custody of the fugitive queen 
should by right be entrusted to him, as the 
chief magnate of the district. Tho council 
of the north seems to have given some recog- 
nition to hiB claim. Leaving hie house at 
Topcliftb, he arrived at Carlisle, and was ad- 
mitted to an interview with Mary Stuart. 
He expressed the fullest sympathy with her 
in her miMortunes. Hia Mendly heaimg 
was hotly resented by the government. 
Orders were at once sent from London that 
ha should leave Carlisle forthwith. He 
obeyed with reluctance, and, meeting Sir 
Lancia ICnollys [q. v.]. Queen Mary’s new 
beeper, ot Borougnbridge, bitterly complained 
that he bad been treated with gross dis- 
respeot (Wbioht, Queen Mizaheth, i. 372- 

Northumberland’s dissatisfaction with 
Elizabeth’s government now reached a crisis. 
Simpla-minded by nature, he had no political 
ambitions, but be was devoted to the religion 
of hia fathers, and had inherited astrong sense 
of his own and his family’s importance in the 
border country. Had no olforts been made 
to thwart the peaceful exercise of liis family’s 
traidtional authority, he would doubtless have 
spent hia life in the sports of hunting and 
hawidng, which he lovedj and in exchanging 
hospitautiee with hie neighbours. But the 
imprisonment of Queen Mary — a champion 
of hia faith — ^in his neighbourhood, and the 
lajection of his pretensions to hold free com- 
munication with her, roused in him a spirit 
of rebellion which his catholic friends and 
neighbours, who avowedly hated protestant 
mle^ fanned into flame. Emissaries from 
Spam were aworo of the discontent with the 
government which was current among the 
northern catholics, and they entered into 
communication with Northumberland, and 
promised him the aid of Spanish troops if any 
widespread insurrection could be arranged. 
An atm of Spaniards would be sent over 
by the Duke of Alva. During 1669 VitelU, 
marquee of Catena, arrived in London under 
pretence of conducting an embassy, in order 
to be in readmesa to take tho command of a 
Spanish force on its landing. Thus eucoii- 
loged, Northumberland allied himself with 
Charles Naville, ninth earl of Westmorland 
fq. V.], and together they resolved to set 
Queen Mary free by force, and to restore the 
catholic religion. A bonediotiou on tlie en- 


terprise was pronounced by Pius V. The 
Earl of Sussex, president of the council of 
the north, was on friendly terms with both 
the earls, and in September 1660 sumptuously 
entertained them and their retainers. He soon 
saw grounds for suspecting their loyalty; but 
thw had formulated no plan of campaign, 
ana there were no open signs of coming 
trouble. At Sussex’s suggestion, the two 
carls were suddenly summoned to Loudon 
early in November 1669. Northumberland 
excused himself in a letter, in which he de- 
clared his fidelity to the crown (14 Nov.) 
But the ruse of the government created a 
panic among the conspirators, and iiurried 
them prematurely into action. On 16 Nov. 
some soldiers arrived at Northumberland’s 
house at TopclilFe^ bearing orders for bis ar- 
rest as a precautionary measure. He suc- 
ceeded in eluding the troops, and joined 
Westmorland at his bouse at Brancepetb. 
There they set up their standard and issued 
a proclamation announcing their intention 
to reatoro the catholic religion, and inviting 
assistance. Another proclamation followed, 
promising the release of Queen Mary, who 
was in confinement at Tutbory. The earls 
and their retalnera ware immediately joined 
by many of the neighbouring gentry, and 
they Boon found themaelves at the head of a 
force of sevonteen hundred horse and four 
thousand foot. The cavalry was a well- 
trained body ; the infantry was an undis- 
ciplined rabble. The next day (16 Nov.) 
the rebels marched to Durham, where they 
destroyed the eervico-books and set up the 
moee in the minster. On the 17th they movad 
Bouth to Darlington; between the 18th and 
the 20th Northumberland vieited Richmond, 
Northallerton, and Boroughbridgo, appealing 
to tho inhabitants to join liim. On the 20th 
the two earle, with the Oonntesa of North- 
umberland, celebiated mass at Rinon. 

On Tuesday, 33 Nov., the whole body of 
rebels mustered under the two earls on Olif- 
ford Moor. Sir George Bowes, who had 
thrown himself into Barnard Castle, as- 
sembled an army in their rear, while Sir 
John Forster and Sir Henry Percy, North- 
umberland’s brother, were collecting troops 
for the qneou on the borders. The goyorn- 
ment published answers to the two esa-U’ 
proclamation, and Northumberland was, with 
mnch ceremony, expeUed at Windsor from 
tho order of the Garter. From Clifford Moor 
the earls at first resolved to moroh on York, 
where the Earl of Sussex lay. But ^ey 
snddenly changed their plans, and determined 
to besiege Bowes in Barnard Castle, Bowes 
held the fortress gallantly against them for 
eleven days, and then marched out with the 
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honours of war and joinod Sussex. In tho 
meantime Sir John I'orsler and Sir Henry 
Percy pursued Wostmorlaiid, who had re- 
tired to Durham and ‘ did to the said 
enrle a groat shirmish.’ Northumherlaud 
■withdrew to Topolifte, and on 11 Dec. Sussex 
marched thither from York. As Sussex ad- 
vanced to the north tho two carls reimited 
their forces and retreated towards the 
borders. At Hexham on 1 6 Dec. they dis- 
l)anded their followers, who dispersed ‘ every 
man 1o save himsolf as ha could’ (Stowe). 
The rising thus came, after a month, to a 
very impotent oonclusion, and tho govern- 
ment treated with the utmost rigour all the 
actors in it who fell into their hands. 

Northumberland and his wife, with West- 
morland and his chief followerSj arrived in 
Lidderdale and took refuge with lloctor 
Grahnm'Jof Harlaw, a robbor-chioflaiu who 
infested the district. Thence Westmorland 
oscapod to the Low Oountrios. But the Earl 
of Moray, the recent of Scotland, obtained 
from Graham of Ilarlaw, for a pecuniary 
consideration, the surrender of Northumber- 
land and in January 1670 he was carried 
to Edinburgh with seven of his adhoronts. 
At first ho was not kept in custody, though 
a guard of the regent’s men was sot to 
waloh his movements j but ho was snbso- 
qjuontly oommilted to the rare of Sir Wil- 
liam Dougins at Loclilovon Oastlo. His wife 
remained on tho borders, first nt Foruiohurst, 
but subsoquontly at llume Oastle. She do- 
clined an offer of permission to join her hus- 
band at Edinburgh, on 'the ground that she 
might thus impenl hor liborty and could he 
of greater assistance to hor husband at a dis- 
tance. She coiT'ospoudodwith sympathisors 
in the Low Oountrios, and made' every effort 
to raise money in order to ransom hor hus- 
band. In August ] 670 she arrivod at Ant- 
werp. Philip II soiit hor six tliousondmaiks 
and the pope four thousand cro'wns, and sho 
and her friends devised a plan by which 
Northumberliiudraight he sent into Flanders. 
But her energetic endeavours to porchaso 
his liberty failed. 

Tho English govornmont negotiated with 
the Soottisli govornmont for his surrender 
with greater offoct. N either tho regent M oray 
nor his successor, the Earl of Lennox, showed, 
it is true, any readiness to comply with the 
English govomment’s demand, and North- 
nmWland’s brothor rocommonclod him to 
confess his offence and throw himself upon 
Queen Elizabeth's mercy. But in August 
1672 tho Eai'l of Mar, who had become re- 
gent in the previous jWj finally dooidod to 


at Berwick on 16 Aug. and was 00010 , 1 ^ 
to the care of Lord Ilunsdon. On 17 a 
H unsdon delivered him at Alnwick 
John Forster, who brought him to viv 
He was beheaded there on 23 Aii.r . 


, on 23 Auff. nn . 

aoallold ereetad m ‘ the Pavement,’ or cLf 
market-place. With his last breath he 3 ^ 
dared lus faith in tho catholic church 
ing ‘ I am a Percy in life and death’’ 
head was placed on a pole above MichleeZ 
Bar, but his body was buried iuOrux chmt 
in tbo prosonoe of two men and three nS 
servants and J a strangei- in di9guise.who 
causing suspicion, immediately fled.' There 
is an entry recording his exeoution in the 
parish register of St. Margarot’e, WaWe 
York. A ballad on his deliver to the Inn’ 
lish is in Porev’s * Beliquoa.’ In Cotton MS 
Cnlig. B, iv. 243, are patliotic verses by a par! 
tisaii, ' one Singleton, a gentleman of Lan- 
cashire, now prisoner at York for mliiiion’ 
They are printed by Wright (i. 423) adii 
‘Notes and Queries’ (7th ser, vii. 264). Queen 
Mary hadgivoiihim a relic— a thorn of cSrist’s 
crown, which was set in a golden otose 
This ho wore on the day of his death, and 
boquoathed to his daughter Elizabeth. Itis 
now in Stonyhurst Oollege. A copy by 
Phillips of an old portrait, representing him 
in the robes of the Garter, is at AJtwiok. 
Anoilier, dated 1600, is at Petworth, and is 
ongravod in Sharpo’s ‘ Memoriols.’ A third 
portrait, painted on panel, belonged to Sir 
Ohorles Slingsby of Scriven. 

Ills widow, Anne, third daughter of Henry 
Somerpt, second earl of Worcester, resided 
for a time at Lidge on a small pension 
tho king of Spain. Sho seems tonave written 
and circulated there a 'Discours des troubles 
da Oomto de Northumhorland.’ Of a very 
managing disposition, she endeavoured to 
arrange a match between Don J ohn of Austris 
and Queen Mary Stuort. In 1673 English 
agonts described her as ' one of the prinripsl 
practiitioiiors at Mechlin;’ subsequently she 
romovi'd to Brussels, and eutortnmed many 
Englisli oatholio exiles. In 1 676 the Spanish 
govornmont agreed, at Queen Elizahstns re- 
quest, to oxpel hor from Spanish territo. 
ilor exilo was not, however, permanent. She 
died of smallpox in a convent at Namur in 
1601. 


Four daughters survived her ; Elisabeth, 
wife of Richard Woodruffe of Woolley, York- 
shiro, whose dosoendant is Mr. Edward Pea- 
cock, F.S.A,, of Bottosford Manor, Lincok- 
sliire ; Mary, prioress of a convent of English 
Benodictino damos at Brussels, afterwards 
romovod to Winohesto' ; Lucy, ■wife of Sir 
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Kenelm Digby [q. t.] ; J ane, wife 
SxordHeniy Seymour, youngmson of Ed- 
wind earl of Hertford. A son TbomaB bad 
^ Toung in 1660. Northumberland’s title 
w%irtue of the reversionary clause 
Si iii 3 patent of creation, and despite hie 
attainder, to his brother Henry, eighth earl 

^^'rDeFonbUnque’s Annals of the House of Percy 
0887) ii 3-126; Collins’s Peerage; Eroude’s 
of Eneliuid; Camden’s Annals; Sharpe’s 
Memorials or the Hebellion of 1669; Sadler’s 
Stats Papers; Correspondoiice of Sir George 
Bowes; Oal. State Papers, Dom. 1669-70; Stow’s 
Chronicle ; Wright's Queen Elizabeth ; Doyle's 
Official Baronage; G. E. C[okayne]’a Ctm^ote 

PERCY, THOMAS (1660-16061, on 
oiganisBT of the ' Gunpowder Plot,’ was 
yoimger son of Edward Percy of Beverley, 
by his wife Elizabeth Waterton. His grand- 
father, Jososline Percy, was fourth son of 
Henry Percy, fourth oarl of Northumberland 
rq.v,] (Di] EomJLAJrauo, Anmla, ii, 686), 
Although brought up as a protestant, Percy 
became in early life an ardent catholic, and, 
despite an unaraiable temper, he attracted 
thenotioe of HeniyPeroy, ninth earl of North- 
"q, v,j, his second cousin once 


Percy 


removed. The latter appointed him, in Octo- 
ber 1694, constoblo of Alnwiclt Oostle, and 
he seems to havo acted as agent for the earl’s 
northern property, and to have iucm'red much 
unpopularity by a tyrannical exercise of his 
authority. The Earl of Essex, brother-in- 
law of the Earl of Novlhumherland, also be- 
friended him. In February 1696 Essex wrote 
to li'anois Beaumont [q^.], tho j udge, asking 
him ‘ to favour Thomos Percy, a near kinsman 
to my brother of Northumberland, who is in 
trouble for some ottence impaled to him. He 
is a gentleman well descended, and of good 
parts, and very ablo to do his country good 
service.’ Two years later he was detained 
as a recusant in Wood Street compter, Lou- 
don. In 1602 chargos of embezzling his 
master’s money vrero brought against him, 
ou the informaliou of some dlsooulented 
tenants, hut tho iuvostigation which followed 
left the Earl of N orlhumbarland’s confidence 
in him unshaken. 

In the same year Percy undertook, at the 
bld(IingofNorthumherland,apoUticalmission 
to Scotland, lie carried a letter from the 
earl to lames Yl, requesting a promise of 
toleration for the English cathoUCB in the 
event of James’s accession to the English 
throne. James’s reply was iiitem'eted fsr- 
vourably. In 1004 Gie earl secured for Percy 
a ulace at court in London as a erentleman 


his co-religionists at James’s reluctance to re- 
peal the penal legislation against the catho- 
lics. nis wife was a sister of John Wright, 
a staunch catholic, and an intimate Mend of 
Robert Catesby [q. v.] Peroy is said to have 
accidentally heard, in 1604, Wright, Ontesby, 
and a third aesociate, Thomas winter, dis- 
cuss the obligation which lay on English 
catholics of striking a blow for their laith. 
Percy suggested the murder of tho Mug as 
the best means of removing catholic disabili- 
ties. Catesby thereupon confided to him the 
general features of a plan, upon which he, 
Wright, and Winter, had already resolved, of 
blowiiw up the houses of parliament. Thence- 
forth Periy was one of the most active or- 
ganisers of ‘the gunpowder plot.’ Hehiiud, 
m his own name, a house at Westminster ad- 
joining the parliament house (24 May 1604), 
and installed in it Guy Fawkes [q. v.J, whom 
he represented to he a servant of liis, by name 
John Johnson. Peroy added to his property a 
neighbouring cellar m the following March, 
and superintended tho storage there of gpm- 
powder, with a view to destroying the par- 
liament house as soon as the next session 
opened. The execution of the desperate de- 
sign was finaUy appointed for 6 Nov. 

Soma weeks before, Catesby met Peroy ond 
others of the conspirators at Bath, and they 
resolved to enlist the services of oatholio 
countrymen in various counties, so os to in- 
sure a general rising as soon as the explosion 
lutd taken place in Loudon. Percy imdertook 
to supply to a party of rebels, apparently at 
Doncaster, ‘ ten galloping horses^ from the 
Earl of Norl.humherland’e stables, and to hand 
over the Michaelmas rents, to the amount of 
4,0007., which he was about to coUect for his 
master. To carry out these objects be arrived 
at Alnwick in October. Meanwhile, William 
Parker, fourth baron Moutewle [q. v.], woe 
warned of tho consphnoy on 26 Oct., and the 
information he gave to the authorities led 
them to arrest Guy Fawkes in the cellar on 
4 Nov. Fawkes described himself as Percy’s 
servant. By that dale Peroy had just arrived 
in London from the north, aud ou the 4th 
he dined with the Earl of Northumberland 
atSyon House; hut a message from Fawkes 
acquainted Mm with the turn of events, ond 
he left London with Christopher Wright the 
next moniing. A royal proclamation at once 
ofiered 1,0007. reward for his capture. He 
was doBoribsd as tall, with a broad beard 
tnminggrey, stooping shoulders, red-coloured 
ihee, long feet, and short legs. Periw and 
Wright found Oatesbj[ at Adil^ St, Leger, 
wbeuoa they made their way to Holbeach, on 
the borders of Staffordshire, on the 7th. On 
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UouBO in whicli tho congpiriitovA lind laiccn 
refuge. Oalosby and Percy fought despe- 
rately, back to back. The former was killed 
outright; Percy was desperately wounded, 
and died two days later. 

Percy figures m Oriepin Pass’s engraving 
aA vivum of Guy Fawkes and his seven 
chief confederates. 

Percj ’s wife is said to have removed from 
Alnwick during Percy’s lifeiimo and to have 
settled at the upper end of Holboru, London, 
where she gained a livelihood by teaching. 
A son Pobert married at Wiveliaoombc, 
Somerset, on 22 Ocf.l616,Emnia Mead, and 
left issue. Of Percy’s two daughters, one 
married Catesby’s son Pobert. 

[Notes and Qiieriss, 2nd Sor.ix.l 78-6. x. 142-3, 
Do Fonblnnguo’s Annals of Lliu ITouso of Percy, 
ii. 686-600; Jardina’s Gunpowder Plot, 1867; 
see arts. Oatusiiv, Podurt, and Fawkrs, Guy.] 

S. Ii. 

PERCY, THOMAS (1708-1808), editor 
of Percy’s ‘ Poliquos,’ son of Anthony Percy 
of Southwark and nephew of Jiishop Thorane 
Percy [iq. v.], was born on 1 .1 Sept. 1 7 68. After 
education at Merchant Taylors’ School, he 
matriculated from St. J olin’s Oolloge, Oxford, 
on 27 June 1780, aged 1 7. Some eight years 
before he wont up to Oxford^ Dailies Bar^ 
rington relntcs that lie liad written not only 
’Ballads,’ one of which was set to music by 
the composer Samuel Wesloy, but also an 
epic poem, consisting of more than six hun- 
dred lines, upon the invasion of Britain by 
Jidius OtesaT. In this work, says Barring- 
ton, no less than in a trago^ which this in- 
fant prodigy founded upon Peruvian annals, 
‘ there ore strong marks of an early genius 
for Poetry, whiw he likewise recites admi- 
rably well upon tho first stool you may 
place him. I asked this wonderful hoy how 
many books ho intended to divide his epic 
poem into, wlien he anewered that ho could 
not wcU bring all his matter into less than 
twenty-four,’ A pastoral, written hv him 
at tho age of eight, is given in the ‘ (lontlo- 
inan’s Magazine’ (1778, p. 183), and some 
verses, written while he was at Merchant 
Taylors’, ’On the Death of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’ (17815, 4to), were printed anony- 
monsly at the cost of an admirer. He gra- 
duated B.O.L. at Oxford in 1792, became a 
fellow of his ooUege in the same year, and 
proceeded D,O.L, in 1798, having previously, 
m 1793, been presented to tlio vicarage of 
Grays Thurrock in Essex. IBs juvenile ex- 
ploits seem to have exhausted his litorary 
energy, for beyond supervising the publica- 
tion of ’ Poems "by a Literary Society, com- 
prehending Original Pieces in tho several 
Walks of Poetry’ in 1784, and contributing 


some verses to tbe ’Poetical Eceist^ 
published notliiiig. In 1704, hotave;, t 
was the ostensible editor of the fomih 
tion of the ’ Reliques of Ancient PoeS' 
the advortiaoment to w'hioh states- ‘Twent 
years have near elajised since (he lost ediS 
ol tins work nppoarad. But although it™, 
sufiiciently a fiivourite with thepnhlick and 
had long been out of print, the ori^i 
Editor had no desire to revive it. More 
important pursuits had, as might n 
pectod, engaged his attention [Petov waj 
created bishop of Dromore in 17^1 ; and the 
present Edition would have remained unnuh 
lished hnd he not yielded to the importimih 
of his friends, and aocopted the humbk 
offer of an Editor in a nepiiew,’ The editor 
then proceeds to refute tho assertion of 
Pitson that the original manueoripta were 
not genuine. 

Percy died, iiJiraaiTied, at Eeton, neat 
Northampton, on 14 May 1808. Niohoh 
doseriboB liim, with his wonted generosity 
ns ‘an elogimt scholar, a poet, and a very 
accomplished and amiable man,’ ’ 


[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 171B-181B; Gent, 
Mng. 1808, i. 470 1 llobinBon’sMerclinntTsyloia' 
Bog. p. 140 ; NioIioIb’b Lit. Anecil, rlii. 147, 148, 
niKlLit. Illustr. vii 64, 192, viii. 101, 108, 266, 
Hoot I, ’h Minslrolsjr of the Scottish Border, In- 
trodiietion; Bari'ington’s Miacpllnmos, p. 8(18, 
Alhbono’a Diet, of Eiiglisli Litsmtore.] T. S. 

PERCY, THOMAS (1729-1811), editor 
of the ‘ Poliquos of Ancient English Poetiy’ 
and bishop^ of Dromoie, was born in Cartway 
Street, Bridraiorth, Shropshire, on 13 Apru 
1729. His iathor was a grocer and the son 
of a grocer, ns appears from the ‘Bridgnorth 
Common Oouncu Books; ’ but, m later life 
at least, tlie bishop was anxious to deduce 
his descent from thePorcys of Narthumbe> 
land, with tlie living representative of whom 
he was brought into ofneial and social con- 
nection. At Bridgnorth the name was spelt 
Pearoy and Piercy ; in a Battel Book at 
Christ Church, Oxford, it is spelt Piercy. 
The first noted ooourrenoe of the spelling 
Percy is in the register nt Baston-Maudit, 
and was probably due to the aspiration just 
montioned. In an entry in that isgistei be 
states that his family came fromWoreesto; 
and it Is from Sir Ralph Percy [q. v.J, a 
younger son of Henry Percy, second earl ol 
Northumberland [q. v.], who, howevar,_wiis 
unmarried, that he seeks to trace his pedime 

g T ABU, Worcestershire), He was edueated at 
ridgnorth grammar school ; and, obtuning a 
Oareswell exhibition, he proceeded to Ohiirt 
Ohui-ch, Oxford, in 1740. His earner at fte 
univeysity was not specially distinguifmd. 
llograduated B.A. in 1760 and M.A.inl7o3. 
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Wp nroceeded D.D. fvom Emmaniiel College, 

SmW,iBl770. 

In 1753 he’vraa presented to a college living 
_thfi licawge of Easton-Maudit, Nortlmmp- 
tMipbite. Tnis was his home for twenty- 
nine years, and there his most important and 

influential works were poduced. Among his 
narishioners were the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton and tho Earl of Sussex, Among the 
ppiahbouring clergy was the distinguished 
inglo-Saxon scholar Edward Lye [q. v.], at 
Yanlley Ilastings. Even at that time Easton- 
Maudit was not inaccessible from London. 
The vicar was often to he aeon in town ; and 
Dr. Johnson himself, not to speak of lesser 
folk sojourned for soma weeks at the vicar- 
(iaelnI764. In 1766 Feroy was appointed 
aUo lector of Wilby, some half-dozen miles 

off. , 1 ... 

Meanwhile ha was busy with various 
iiteraiyundertnkings. Of nogreatoriginality, 
be was by nature peculiarly susceptible to 
the currents and tendencies of his age. It 
ms an age that was wearying of its old 
and longing for new idols — wearying of 
‘didactic poetry' and excessive modernness, 
and longing for pictures of life ; not only 
of present and European life, hut of the life 
of the past and of the distant in place ns 
weU as in time. Accordingly Percy began 
his literary life by translating from a Portu- 

f iese manuscript a Ohineso novel, viz. ' Hau 
iou Ohoaun, or the Pleasing History, with 
an appendix containing Iho Argument or 
Story of a Chinese Play, A Collection of 
(iincse Proverbs, and Fragments of Chinese 
Poetry, with Notes,’ 4 vols. 1761, This he 
followed with two volumes of ‘ Miscellane- 
ons Pieces relating to the Chinese,’ 1762, 
An interest in China and in the East gene- 
rally was ' in the air.’ But more noticeable 
was the growing interost in the older poetry 
of Europe. Deeply impressed by Maopher- 
son’s studies in Gaelic and Erse poetry, Percy 
in 1708 published ‘Five Pieces of Runic 
Poetry, translated from tho Islandic Lan- 
raage,’ In this book he gratefully acknow- 
ledges the assistance of his neighbour Lye. 
In 1763 he also edited Surrey’s ‘ Poems,’ 
giving some account of the oarly use of blank 
verse m English, 

Percy was already engaged upon the work 
that was to immortalise him. For some 
time be had possessed on old folio manuscript 
containing copies, in on early sevontaenth- 
century handwriting, of many old poems of 
various dates. He had found it one day 
'lying dirty on the floor in a bureau in the 
prlour’ of his friend Humphrey Pitt of 
Bhifroll in Shiopshixe, ‘ being used by the 
maids to light the fire,’ and had begged it 


of its careless owner. The suggestion that 
he should turn this treasure to some account 
seems to have come from Shenatone — thouali 
he iRd not live to see the ripe fruit of his 
advice — and was entertained as early as 1761. 
‘You bare heai'd me speak of Mr. Percy,’ 
runs a letter from Shenstone to Graves, dated 
1 March 1761. ' He was in trealy with Mr. 
James Dodsley for the publication of our best 
old ballads in three volumes. He hoe a large 
folio MS. of ballads which he showed me, 
and which, with his own natural and ac- 
quired talents, would qualify him for the 
purpose as well as any man in England. I 
proposed the scheme to him myscll, wishing 
to see an elegant edition and good collection 
of this kind.’ A few months later Shen- 
stono wroto to a Mr. McGowan of Edinburgh 
to ask if he could send any Scottish ballad 
for Percy’s use. Many others lent their as- 
aietance; among them Thomas Warton ^the 
younger), Grainger, Birch, Farmer, Garrick, 
and Goldsmith. Warton 'ransacked the 
Oxford libraries ’ for him ; he himself visited 
Cambridge and explored Pepys’s collection, 
besides receiving help from 'two ingenious 
and learned friends ’ there ; he secured cor- 
respondents in Wales, in Ireland in 'the 
wilds of Staffordshire and Derbysliira.’ At 
lost, in 1766, apeared Percy’s ‘ Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry’ ^8 vols. sm. 8vo). 
The book made on epoch in the history of 
English literature. It promoted with last- 
ing effect the revival of interest in our older 
poetry Percy had serious misgivings as to 
wlietliei'he was employing bis energies profit- 
ably, but expressed the hope that ' the names 
of BO many men of learning and character ’ 
among hie patrons end suhscribers would 
'serve as on amulet to guard him from every 
unfavourable censure for having bestowed any 
attention on a parcel of Old Ballads.' He occa- 
sionally tampered with his texts and inserted 
at the end of each volume, in conformity 
with current sentiment, a ‘few modern at- 
temps in the same kind of writing to atone 
fortlie rudeness of the more obsolete poems.’ 
Dr. Johnson, Warburton, and other contem- 
porary authorities were not sparing in their 
condemnation and contempt. A second edi- 
tion of the ‘ Reliques ’ was, however, called 
for in 1767, a third in 1776, and a fourth, 
revised by his nephew, Thomas Percy (1708- 
1808) [q. V.], in 1794. In 1867-8 the ori- 
ginal folio from whidi Fer^ di-ew his mate- 
rials was edited by Prof. J. W. Halos and 
Dr. F. J. FurniyaU, and published in three 
volumes. 

His next contribution to antiquarian know- 
ledge was the editing of ' The Household 
Book of the Earl of Northumberland in 1512, 

81.2 
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at liiii Castles of AVvessle and Leoonfleld in in aiTeai witli the last magazine’ But i,’~ 

Yorhahire,’ 1768. This work also mado a correspondence shows that interest in litem 

now depavtiiro. It stands chronologically things never abated. InlSOlhecontribaS 
at the head of tho long series of houaeliold to an edition of Goldsmith's ‘ MiseeUaneon 
regulations and accounts Avlioso publication Works ’ materials ‘ for an improved 
has TOiidered tho Itiiowlodge of old English of tho author’s life.’ ‘ 

life minute and exact. Percy residod constantly in his diocese 

In 1770 he published another work of ‘ discharging tho duties of Ms sacred offi^ 
great importance on account of its rooogni- with vigilance and zeal, instructing the 

tiouof the high interest of tho old Noi-so ignorant, relieving tho necessitous, and com 
life. Tliis was entitled 'Northern Antiqui- fortingthe distressed with pastoral affection’ 
tics, with a ’Translation of the Edda and other About 1804 hiseyesightbegantofwl'atthe 
pieces from the Ancient lalandio 'Tongfuc. cud of 1 806 ho writes that ‘ it is with diffi. 
Translated from M. Mallet’s lutroduotiou to culty I transcribe my name.’ Twelve months 

L’llistoire de Dannemaro, &o. With addi- later his wife died, a woman of great tact as 

tional Notes by the English ’Translator and well ns a devoted and affectionate partner. 

Uoranson’s Latin Vursion of t.ho Eddn.’ Eor nearly five years he lingered on, besrini; 
I’croy’s preface is a vigorous and woll-in- both his bliiidnosa and his bereavement with 
formed refutation of a view that had been n touching equimimity. lie died on 30 Sept, 
‘a great source of mialiike and confusion to 1811, and was hurled by the side of Jlrai 
mo^ leni'iiod writers of the ivnoioiit history Percy in the transept he had added to his 
of Euro])o, viz. that of supposing the ancient cut hodral. 

Gaulsand Germans, tho liritons and Saxons, Percy married in 1769 Anne, daughter ol 
to havo hcon originally one end the same Barton Guttoridge of Boshorough, North, 
pooplo, thus confouudiiig the antiquities of amptonshire, not far from Eothwell, whose 
the Gothic and Oollio nations.’ In 1771 name ho sni'lls Goodriche on her tombstone 
he published his familiar ballad ‘ Tho Ilor- Ilis well-known lines to Nancy were ad- 
mit of Warlrvvniih,’ a oompoaition very cho- dressed to her before she became his wife; 
raoloristio of the <nghtoonth century. tliey were printed in 17 68 in the sixth volume 

Ali'anwhilo ho liad not neglootud the of Dodsley's ‘ Oollectionof Poems.’ In 1771 
studii's associated directly with his profos- Mrs. Percy was appointed nurse to Prince 
sioii as a clorgymiin, In 1784 ho puMished lidwnrd, allorwards Duke of Kent. Skchil- 
‘ A Now 'Tranalntion of tho Song of Solo- dreu wore born to him, two of whom died 
mon j ’ end in 1709 ‘A Key to tho Now 'Tes- at Easton ; a third, said to have been ayouth 
tameut,’ which was thrico reiesuod. lie was of great promise, died at Marseilles in 1783; 
appointed chaplain to the Buko of Northum- and a fourth son, who had been a king’s 
borland, and in 1709 chaplain to the Mug. At scholar at Weslminslor, died at Bromoieof 
last substantial preferment oomu. In 1778 oonsui^tion. 'Two daughters survived him 
ha wos made dean of Oarlislo ; but ho did — viz. Barbara, married to Ambrose Isted of 
not resign the livings of Easlon-Maudit and Ecton House, near Northampton; andEliza- 
Wilby till four yours later, when ho became bath, vcife of Archdeacon the Hon. Pierce 
bishop of Bromoro in Ireland. Br. itoborl Meade. 

Naves [q. v.] succeeded him at Easton. Perry’s portrait was painted by Sh Joshua 

Twenty-nine years had Percy boon con- Riwnolds and was engraved by Biokinson. 
ueolod with Easton, and twenty-nine years Tn 1840 was formed, in commemoration 
was he couneoled -with Dromore. Uut his of Bishop J’oroy, tho Powy Society for the 
only contribution to literiituro aftor leaving Publication of Ballad Poetry. It was dis- 
Easton was ‘An Essay on tho Grigin of tho solved in 1862, aftor pahlisliing ninety-six 
English Stage, particularly on tho llistorical volumos. 

Plays' of Shakespeare.’ Whon the fourth [Life of Bishop Percy, by tho Bey, J.Piok- 
edition of tho ' uoliquos ’ appoai'od in 3 794, ford, in Bishop Percy’s rolio MS. ed. ^Iss and 
his nophow, tho odilor, dofunacd him against IHirnivall, 1867-8 ; Percy, Prelate and Poet, by 
tlio truculence of Joseph Ititson [q. v.J, who Alice 0. 0. Guiisson, 1908 ; Percy's Bsligues of 
denied tho existencu of the famous folio Ancient English Poetry, ed. Wheatley, 1876-7 : 
manuscript. Possibly Eiitaon’s insolonco did Nichols s Illustr. of Lit. vols. vi. vii. ; letters 
something to dishoarloii Poroy from frosli ff’o™ 'Thos, Percy, D.D., &c., to George Paten, 
litovary labours. Moreover, the disianoe of Udinhurgh, 1830; Notoe and Queries, pasam; 
his hoiHO from Loudon was iiotwithuntoffccf . Jolinson.] J. W. H. 

Tho county of Bown was vory much out of PBROY, WILLTAhE nil, first Babox 
theworld. ‘Letlors (ohiin fruquoiilly novor , PnnoY(1030P-109(J),surnamed Algernon or 
reached their duatinatioii, and he was mouths nls govnoiib ’ (with the moustaches), belonged 
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to a Norman family -whicli traced its descent 
to Jltti^i'ed, a Danish, chief who settled in 
jformandy before the time of Hollo. The 
family had its chief seat at Perci, near 
ViBedieu in the present department of La 
Manche, ariondissement of Saint -L6. It is 
probable, thongh scarcely certain, that Wil- 
5^ was a younger son. His name appears 
as one of the barons acconiMnying Wil- 
liam I in 1066 in the Dives Boll, in two 
lists printed in the ‘Historise Normannite 
ScriptWs ’ of Duchesne (pp. 1023, 1126), 
and in a sixteenth-century Cotton Me. 
(Jolius B 12, f. 36). But none of these docu- 
laents are sufficiently authentic, and the 
register of Whitby Abbey says ho come 
over with Willimin 1007 (i.e, on William’s 
return with his wife from Normandy). 
Family tradition mahes William de Percy 
an intimate Aiend of the Conqueror (Metri- 
cal Chroniole qf the Percy Family by WiUiam 
Peeris [q. v.l) An anonymous paper in the 
Harleian MSS. speaks of him as ‘magnus 
eonstabularius’ (N o. 203, f. 36), hut to neither 
atatement cau much authority be attached. 
Mr. E. B. de Ponblonque (Annals of the 
Bouse of Percy, i. 11) infers from very slen- 
der evidenoa that William ■vraa one of the 
Norman settlers in the time of Edward the 
Confessor who were driven out by King 
Hu'old. William do Percy appears in Dooms- 
day as holding eighty lordships in Tork- 
sbire and thirty-two in Linoolnshiro, and 
other lands in Essex and Hampshire (JDomns- 
day Book, Becord Comm. i. 40 b, 321 6, 20 L b, 

mb). 

On the suppression of the rebellion of 
Oospatrio [q. v.] in 1009, Percy interceded 
for um wiu the king, and obtained his par- 
don and the restoration of a portion of his es- 
tates. The greater part of them, including 
TOtby, were, however, granted to Hugh, 
earl of Chester, who gave them to William 
de Percy. William resided on his York- 
shiis estates, and built on them the four 
castles of TopclilTe, Spoiibrth, Sneaton, and 
Hacknese. 

At the request of a monk named Bein- 
ffid, who had previously served under him 
hi the north in 1069, William repaired lire 
monastery of Whitby, which had been de- 
stroyed dm’ing the Danish invasion, and 
both he and the Earl of Cheater granted 
lands to the new house. AHerEointridhad 
cessed to be abbot, and Stephen^ who entered 
the abbey iii 1078^ had taken liie place, Wil- 
liam, according to an autohiograpUy of 
Stephen (now among the Bodleian MSS., 
and printed in Dugdale’a ‘ Monasticon,’ 
1846 edit., iii, 644-0), repented of his gifts, 
and sought to drive away the monks by 


violence. Percy's hostilities, combined with 
troubles from pirates, led tho monks to com- 
plain to the king, wko gave them the manor 
of Lastingham as a refuge from Percy. Tho 
pereeoution of the monks continued m spite 
of a tempoinry agreement which Stephen 
followed Poroy to Normandy to secure, and 
Stephen and nis friends by tho king’s com- 
mand abandoned Whitby for Lastingham. 
Thereupon Percy was reconciled to Reinfrid, 
and on Beinfrid’s death Percy’s brother Serlo, 
who assumed the Benedictine habit, suc- 
ceeded to the office of prior. But the peace 
was not permanent. Percy soon gave Everley 
and _ Stnxby, which the monastery claimed, 
to his armour-bearer, Ralph de Everley, and 
subsequently dejirived the monastery of the 
other lands which he had given it, Serlo 
applied to WiBiam Rufus, now king (1088), 
whose familiar companion he had been in 
youth. Ptufus hade both disputants keep 
tke peace, and gave Serlo some lands at 
Northfield and liackno&s. There Serlo and 
his monks stayed until the quarrel was 
hoaled. William ultimately yimded to the 
monks; Ralph de Everley oereed to hold 
Everley jointly with the abbey, and sur- 
rendered Stoxhy to Percy, who regrouted it 
to the monks. In 1096 he took the cross, 
and he died at Montjoie, near Jerusalem, in 
1096. TIis body was interred there and his 
heart brought to the abbey of Whitby. He 
married a Saxon lady, Emma de Port, Lady 
of Semcr, near ScorWough, and of other 
lands (‘Ex RegistroMonnsteriideWhilobye,’ 
Marl. MS. No. 092 (20) f. 286). By W 
he had three sons : Alan (Jl. 1110), who suc- 
ceeded him os second Baron Percy; Walter, 
ond William. Alan’s son William (fl. 1108), 
third boron, loft no mole issue, aud the line 
was continued through his daughter and 
ultimately sole heiress Agnes, wlio married 
Josceline de Louvain. Iffie latter was known 
as fourth Baron Percy, 

[De Fonhlnnqtts’s Aonals of the House of 
Percy, i. 6 et seq.; Dugdnie’s Baronage of Eng- 
land, i. 260 ; Monastioon, 1666 edit., i. 72 et 
SCO. ; Charlton’s Hist, of Whitby, i. 6 et seq, ; 
Whitby Chartnlary (Srateos Soo.)] W. E. R. 

PBEOY, WILLIAM, sixth BiEOir 
Pdeoy (1188 P-1246), was son of Henry de 
Percy, oldest sou or Agues de Percy and 
JosceUne de Louvain. He was _ in his 
fifteenth year on his fother’s death in 1190, 
His nude Riclioi'd [q.v.], who thereupon 
assumed the administration of his lands and 
his baronial rights, refused to relinquish 
them when Wifliain attained his majority. 
His lawful guardian was William Brewer 
[q. v.] (Abbredatio PUtoUortm, p. 80), In 
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1200 Willinm -was apiiointod one of the 
two oust odes of ILe county of York under 
William de Stuloville {Rol. de Obi, et Fmi- 
bue, p. 109). In the same year he appears 
as aherill’ of Northumborland (Hot. Ouriet 
Jteffia, ii. 178). In 1201 he was one of the 

i 'uslioes before whom fines were oclmow- 
edged ^XTNTTiM, Fines sive Pedes Finium, 
Ileoord Ooram., Introd. p. Iv). In 1213 he 
was one of the two commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the losses inilictod on the 
ohuToU in the hishoprio of Carlisle (Hot, de 
Obi, et Mnibus, Hecord Comm., p. 620). In 
1214 he was sent in the king’s service to 
Poitou, with horses and arms (Close Halls, 
Itecord Comm., i. 207). But he was among 
the followers of the twenty-five harons who 
o])poBod King John in 1216 (Matt. Paths, 
llist. Maj, II. 606 i Siunns, i. 683). There 
are indioalioiis of his having left the baro- 
nial party before John’s AetAh (Close ItoUs, 
i. 2fi(n. On 11 May 1917 ha had certainly 
joined t he royalist s, for on that dat o Ileurylll 
granted to him the whole of the lauds of his 
unde Kichard, who was still in rebellion; 
but these were restored to the latter on his 
submission on 2 Nov. 1217 (%b, pp. 308, 339). 
'William was with the king at tho siego of 
Biliom in tho early ]iart of 1 22 1 (ib. p. 476 li). 
In 1 234 he gained possession of a groat part 
of the fnnifly estates by judgraont of the 
Icing’s court, [see Pdboy, InoiiAiU) Ml In 
1242 ho paid 100 marks to be exempted from 
service with tho king in Qascony. Un tlio 
death of his undo Kiclinrd in 1244, he sne- 
coedod to the whole of tho barony (mcerpta 
e Pat, I'inimn, p. 423). Ho died before 28 J uly 
1246 (ib, p. 440), and was buried at Sawley 
Abbey. Ifo gave his manor of Gliabnm, 
witli the forests, to that abbey, reserving 
the services of tlio freoholders and his liberty 
of hunting. To the master and brethren of 
the hospital at Sandon in Surrey he gave 
all his lands in Poston and the twenty marks 
paid annually by the abbey of Sawley for 
tho manor of Qisbum. 

lie married, first, Blona, daughter of In- 
gdrani de Balliol, by wliom ho had seven 
sons— Henry (1228 P-1272), seventh Baron 
Percy, who was suooeodod by his third son, 
Ilenw Poroy, first Baron Percy of Alnwidi 
[q.v.J; Ingolram, William, Waller, Qooffroy, 
Alan, and Josccliue — and one daughter, 
Elena. His second wife was Joan, daughter 
and coheiress of William Brower, the ward- 
ship and marriage of whom, oloug with that of 
hor four sislors, he obtained from Henry III 
on 12 J uua 1233 (ib. i. 243). By her he had 
four daughters: Anastasia, Joan, Alice, and 
Agnes. 

Ilis third wife was Nioholaa do Stuloville 


(12+4f) (ib. i. 417). He had to pay loo 
marks for marrying her without royaf ms 
nt, her liandboing m the king’s pft 


sent. 



(iie Judgobof Jiugloud, It, 103 ; AureoPyH^ 
oorum Oarmina, Loud. 1673, pref.] W. j £ 

PERCY, WILLIAM (1676 -16481 soet 
probably at Topclifife, nearThirsk YorL 

a 


shire, was t bird son of Hen; 
of Northumberland ” 
from Qloucost or Ilal 


, _ .isighthearl 
,q. v.j Mematnoniated 
(afterwards Worcester 


College), Oxford, on 13 June 1689, aged 15 
Barnabe Barnes fq. v.], son of the bishoo of 
Durham, was studying at Oxford at the ske 
lime, and Barnes niid Percy strengthened 
at the umvorsity a friendship doubtfese pre- 
viously begun in the north. ‘To the rUt 
noble and vortuous gentleman, M. 'WilLnm 
Percy,’ Barnes dedicated his ‘I’aithenopUl’ 
in 1693. Poroy was ambitious to Mi'iiivn 
his friend’s literary example. Li 1694 he 
published a collection of ‘Sonnets to the 
fairest Omlia’ (London, by Adam Islip, for 
Wplliam] P[on 80 nhy]), and closed the slen- 
der volume with a madrigal in praise of 
Barnes’s poetic efforts, entitled ‘To Parthe- 
nophil upon his Laya and Parthenophe.’ 
Only twenty piooes are included, and none 
axe impressive. Tho work was reprinted hy 
Sir Egorton Biwdges in 1818 ; by Dr. Qrossrt 
in' Occasional lBBueB’inl877,byMr.Arha:m 
‘English GarnoT'(vi. 136-60), and in'Elisir. 
botbau Sonnet s,’ed. Kidney Leo, 1904, ii 137. 
Copies of the original belong to the Duhe of 
Northumberland dud Mr. A. H. Hath. 

In an address to the reader prefixed to 
tho sonnets, Percy promised ' ere long to im- 
parl unto the wond another poeme more 
fruit fill and pondorous,’ It is doubtful if this 
promise were literally fulfilled, Ilis only 
obhor acknowledrad publioation is ‘ a mot 
madrigall,' signed ‘W. Percy, Mubophuiis: 
spes Calamo oooidit,’ inBaTUBBU 'Four Doohee 
of Ollicos,’ 1 606. But six plays by him— 
all amateurish dramatic essays— remain in 
manuscript in the posBcssion of the Duke 
of Devonshire. Of those Joseph Hasle- 
wood printed two for the first time for the 
Roxbuwho Club in 1824. The one, entitlrf 
‘ The Ouok-queanes and cuckolds errantSj 
or the heoa'lng down the Inn: a ooraoedys,’ 
is in prose, cud is introduced by a prologue 
rookon by Tarloton’s ghost. The othw, ‘The 
Fopry Pastoral], or Forest of Elues,’ is duatty 
in blank veiue. The four uMublished plays 
arc: ‘Arabia Sitions, or a Dream of a Diy 
Year,’ 1001 ; ‘Tlie Aphrodisial, or Sea Feast,’ 
1602; ‘A Country’s Tiugedy in Vacuniam, 
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o^pid’s Sacrifice,’ 1602 ; and ‘ Neoromantes, 
or the two supposed Heads,’ a comical in- 
vention acted by the children of St. Paul’s 
about 1602. The six pieeee are in the author's 
handwriting and are in almost oil cases sub- 
scribed ‘ Quo ea fata vocent. W. P. Esquier.’ 
Haslawood, who once owned the manuscript 
volume, identified Percy as the author. The 
interest of the volume is enhanced by the 
foot that each piece is prefaced by a list 
of the theatricni properties required for tho 
performance. It would appear that all were 
written with a view to repesentation by 
the children of St. Paul’s, but indications 
are given of the changes that were desirable 
should the actors he drawn from the adult 
companies. At the eud of ‘Necromontes’ 
the author inserts a note that if the per- 
formance he prolonged so os to encroach on 
the boy-actors’ supper-time, some of the 
songs might be omitted (of. Colliub’s Enp- 
itsA Dram. Poetry, ii. 361, iii. 367-8, 377). 
In 1819 Thomas Campion fq. v.] included in 
his ‘ Bpigrammata ’ a friendljr and apprecia- 
tive aurcss to Percy in Latin verse (hh. ii. 
No. 10 ; of. edit, by Mr. A. II. Bullen, p. 326). 

Percy seems to have lived a troubled life. 
At one time he was in the Tower on a charge 
of homicide. In 1688 he was residing ob- 
scurely in Oxford , ' drinking nothing but ale’ 
Tstrafford Letters, ii. 166). He died at Ox- 
ford in 1648, * an aged bachelor in Penny- 
farthing Street, after he had lived a melan- 
choly and retired life many yeare.’ Ho was 
buried on 28 May in Ohrist Church Cathedral. 

[Bitson’sEibliographiaAnglo-Poetica; Pleay’e 
Biogi, Chron. of the E^lish Drama , De Pon- 
blsoque's Annalsof thePtousoof Percy, ii.SdS ; W. 
0. HMlitt’s Bibliographical Oollections.] S. L. 

PEREIKA, JONATHAN (1804^-1863), 
pharmacologist, was born at Shoreditch, 
London, on 22 May 1804. His father, an 
underwriter at Lloyd’s, woe in straitened 
ciioamstances, and Pereira was sent, when 
about ten years old, to a classical academy 
in Queen Street, Finsbury. Five years later 
he was articled to a naval surgeon and apothe- 
cary named Latham, then a general practi- 
tioner iu the City Hood. In 1821 he became 
a pupil at the Aldersgate Street general dis- 
psn wy, where he studied chemistry, materia 
medica, and medicine under Dr. Henry Olut- 
terbnek [q. v.], natural philosophy under Dr. 
Dsorge Birkbeck [q, v.J, and Wony under 
Dr. william Lambe (1765-1847) [q.v.] In 
1832 he entered St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and, qualifying as licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries in March 1823, when under 
nineteen, was at once appointed apothecary to 
the dispensary. He then formoa a students’ 
cl8ss,for whose use ha translated the 'Liondou 


Pharmacopoeia ’ of 1824, published ‘A Selec- 
tion of Prescriptions ’ in English and in Latin, 
and* A General Table of Atomic Numbers 
with an Introduction to the Atomic Theory,’ 
and drew up a ‘ Manual for Medical Students,' 
which was afterwards, with his conseu.t,edited 
by Dr. John Steggall. Having qualified as a 
surgeon in 1826, he was, next year, appointed 
lecturer on chemistry at the dispensary, and 
soon after ceased for some years to publish, 
devoting much of his time to the collection 
of materials for his great work on materia 
medica. In 1828 he became a fellow of the 
Linnean Society. A poweifiil man, with an 
iron constitution, he rose at six in the moru- 
ing, and for many years worked sixteen 
hours a day. He took lessons in French and 
German for the purposes of his work, and, 
though possessing a very retentive memory, 
made copious notes on all he read. In 1828 
he began to lecture on materia medica at 
Aldersgate Street, and until about 1841, he 
delivered two or three lectures every day. 

Un his marriage, in Sept. 1832, he resigned 
to his brother the post of apothecary to tho dis- 
pensary, and began to practise as a surgeon in 
Aldersgate Street; but in the winter of the 
same year he was made professor of materia 
medica in the new medicM school which took 
the place of the Aldersgate Street dispensary ; 
and, in 1883, was chosen to sucoeedDr. Gordon 
as lecturer ou chemistry at the London Hos- 
pital. His lectures on materia medica were 
printed in the ‘ Medical Gazette ’ between 
1886 and 1837, translated into German, and 
republished in India. In 1838 he was elected 
fellow of the lioyal Society. The two parts of 
his magnwn opw, 'The Elements of Materia 
Medica,’ first appeared in 1889 and 1640, and 
in the former year he was made examiner in 
materia medica to the imiversi^ of London. 
He vvae olTered the chair of chemistey and 
materia medica at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, hut declined it on being required to 
resign all other posts. At this time he was 
mamng l,000f. a year by his lectures, and 
hod BO large a class at Aldersgate Street 
that he buill. anew theatre for them at a cost 
of 700/. Nevertheless, iu 1840 he resolved to 
leave Loudon for two years in order to gra- 
duate at a Scottish university, hut changed 
his plans to become a candidate for a vacant 
assistant-physicianship at the London Hos- 
pital. mtnin a fortnight he prepared for 
and passed the examination for the hoentiate- 
ship of the College of Physicians — a needful 
qualification. A^out the same time he ob- 
tained the diploma of M.D. from Erlangen, 
and was elected to the post he sought. On 
the foundation of the Fhormaceutioal So- 
ciety in 1842, he gave two lectures at their 
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scliool of pharmacy in Bloomabury S(j[uarc 
on the elementary comjiosition of toods, 
wliioli ho afterwards amplified into n ‘Trea- 
tise on Food and Diet,’ pnhlishpd in 1843. 
In that year he f^avo three lectures on 
polarised lip^ht, and, on hein^ chosen tho 
first professor of materia medica of the so- 
ciety, delivered the first complete course in 
this Bulnoct given to pharmaceutical chomiste 
in England. In 1 846 he became fellow of 
the Iloyal College of Physicians. IJis prac- 
tice as a physician increasing, he gi-adually 
gave up lecturing, resigning his chair at the 
London Ilospital in 1861 when ho became a 
full physician to the hospital, but continuing 
to give a winter course at tho Pharmaceutical 
Society until 185i3. lie died from the results 
of an accident, on 20 .Ian. 1863, and was 
buried in Kensal Qreen cemetery. Ilo had 
extensive foreign correspondence; always in- 
sisted on Hooiiig drugs, if possible, in the 
condition in which they were imported ; exa- 
mined them both with the microscope and 
the polariscopo ; and paid equal attention to 
their botanical, chemical, and physiological 
characters. Ilis collection became the pro- 
perty of tho Pharmaceutical Society. A 
modal by “Wyon was struck in liis memory 
by the l%armacuutical Society, and a bust, 
by bioDowali, was oxocntod for the London 
Hospital. There is also an oi^raved jiorlmit 
of him, by I). Pound, in the' Pliarninceutical 
Journal’ for 1862-8 (p, 409). 

Hesidos tliirty-fivo pa])ur8, mostly in the 
‘ Pharmaceutical .lournal,’ 1843-62, many 
unsigned contributions, and a translation of 
Matteuoci's ‘ Lectures on tho I’liysioal Plio- 
uomoua of Living Beings,’ which he super- 
intended in 1847, Pereira’s works iiiolndo: 
1. ‘A Translation of iJio Pharmncopceia of 
1824,’ 1821, 16mo. 2. ‘A Koloction of Pro- 
scriptions . . . for Students . . . ’ 1824, lOiiio, 
which, under the t itlo ‘ Soleota o Prajseriptis,’ 
has gone througli eighteen editions down to 
1890, bosidoB numerous editions in tho 
ITiiited States. 3. ' Manual for Medical Stu- 
dents,’ 1820, 18mo. 4. ‘General 'I’ablo of 
Atomic Nmnhoi's,’ 1827. 6. ‘The Elements 
of the Materia Medica,’ 1889-40, 8vo ; 2nd 
edit, under the title of ‘Kloments of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics,’ 2 Tols. 1842, 8vo; 
3rd edit. vol. i. 1849, and vol. ii., edited by 

A. S. Taylor and Q. 0. Boos, 1863; 4th edit. 
1861-7jand 6 th odit^ edited by T?. Bentley 
and T. Kedwood, 1872; bosidos several edi- 
tions in the United States. 0. 'Tabular 
View of the History and Literature of tho 
M otori a Medica,’ 1840, 8vo. 7. ‘ A Treatise on 
Food and Piet,’ 1843, 8vo. 8. 'Lectures on 
Polarised liight.,’ 1848, 8vo; 2tid edit, by 

B. Powell, 1864. 
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[PhaTmiiPoutioal Journal, 
ant. Mag. 1863, i. 320-2 j AUiboM’s 
162; Boyal Society’s Oatiilogue of Sdethf 
Papers, iv. 826-6; Proceoaingl of the 
Society, ii. 237.] ^ 

PERFORATES, ANDREAS fllflo? 
1640), traveller and physician. [See Boobm 
or Bobtu), Andedw.J “ 


PERIGAL, ARTHUR (1784 P-1847’1 
historical painter, descended from an old 
Norman family driven to England by tbo 
revocation of tho edict of Nantes, -was beta 
about 1784. lie studied under Fuseh at 
tho Royal Academy, and in 1811 gained the 
gold modal for historical painting tho sab- 
joot being ‘ Themistoclos taking Hefuce at 
the Ooiirt of Admetus.’ He had begun in 
1810 to exhibit both at the Royal Academy 
and at tho British Institution, sending to 
the former a portrait, and ‘ Queen 
di'livoritig to Onpucliw her Farewell Letter 
loKing Henry the Eightli,’ and to thelattBr 


followed ai the Royal Aoademyby ‘ Aiidmus 
and Eurydino’ in 1811, his'Tuomistocles’ia 
1812,' The Mother’s last Embrace of her In- 
fant Mosos’ in 1818, and again in 1816, end 
by a few piot uros of loss importance, the last 
of which, ‘Going to Marlcot,’ ^peoiedm 
1821. Ills contributions to the British In- 
st itnlion included' Roderick Dhu discovering 
himself to Fit 2 .Tames’ in 1811, the'DeaS 
of Rizzio' in 181.3, ' .loseph eold by his 
Brothron’ in 1814, ‘Hoipio restoring the Cap- 
tive PrinooBB to her Lover’ in 1816, and, 
lastly, ‘The Bard’ in 1828. He for some 
time practised portrait-painting in London; 
but about 1820 he appears to have gone to 
Northampton, and afterwards removed to 
Manchester. Ifinnlly he settled in Edin- 
burgh, where ho obtained a very good con- 
nection as a teacher of drawing, and from 
1833 onwards exhibited portraits and land- 
scapes at the Royal Scottish Academy. 
Porigal died suddenly at 21 Hill Street, Edin- 
burgli, on II) Sept. 1847, aged 68. 

riis son, Autitoe Jhmi&Al, (1816-1884), 
landscape-paint or, bom in London in Augu^ 
1816, was instructed in painting^ by hia 
father. At first a drawing-master in Edin- 
burgh, he sent in 1838 to the exhibition of 
tho Royal Scottish Academy a study of John 
Knox’s pulpit and some scenes in the Tios- 
sachs, and from that time became a regu- 
lar contributor ol landscapes, sending more 
than three hundred, Ue roamed in search 
of subjects over all parts of Soolland, md 
occasionally into tbo mountainous districts 
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of Enfflanil and Wales. He repeatedly 
visited Switzerland and Italy, and also made 
In extended tour in Norway ; but hie pre- 
ference was for the scenery of the Scottish 
Hitrlilands and the banks of the Tweed and 
TeTOt. In 1841 he was elected an associate 
of the Boynl Scottish Acndeny, and in 1868 
le became an acadomioian. He painted also 
in water-colours, and exhibited occasionally 
t the Koyol Academy and other London 
evhibitions. He was a keen and skilful 
angler. He died suddenly at 7 Oxford Teiv 
lace, Edinburgh, on 6 June 1884, and was 
bnned in the Dean Cemetery. ‘ Moorland, 
near Kinloohewe, Rosa-shire,’ by him, is in 
the National Gallery of Scotland. 

[Maborgh Evening Courant, 20 Sept. 1847; 
Biml Academy Exhibition Oatalognes, 1810- 
1821 • British Institution Exhibition Catalogues 
(Liring Artists), 1810-28 j Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy Exhibition Catalogues, 1888-47; Bed- 
etive’s Diet, of Artists of the English School, 
1878. Ear the son, see Scotsman, 6 June 1884 ; 
Bmnh Diet, of Faintora and Engravers, ed. 
Oraves and Armetrong, 1886-0, ii. 273 ; Boyol 
Scottieh Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1888- 
1884: Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 
1861-84.] B- E- G, 

PERKINS. [See also PaKicxirs.] 

PERKINS, ANGIER MARCH (1709 P- 
1881), engineer and inyentor, second son 
of lacoh Perkins, was horn at Newhury 
^rtiMossachiuetis, at tho end of the last 
ceatniy. He came to Englond in 1837, 
and was for some time associated with his 
fether in perfecting his method of engraving 
book-notes, and oi using steam under very 
Lgh pressure. Following up the latter sub- 
ject, l^rkins introduced a method of warm- 
ing buildings by means of hot water circu- 
lotisg through small dosed pipes, which came' 
into extensive use, and was the fouudatioii 
of a large business canied on first in HarpUr 
Street, and subsequently in Francis Street, 
now Seaford Street, Groy’s Inn Rood, Lon- 
don. The method was improved from time 
to time, the various modifications being em- 
bodied in patents granted in 1831 (No. 614^, 
1889 (No. 8311), and 1841 (No. 9604). In 
1843 he took out a patent (No. 9064) lor the 
mnmifacture of iron by the use of super- 
heated steam, which contained the germ of 
oabsequent discoveries relating to the con- 
remion of iron into steel and the oliminatlon 
of phosphorus and sulphur from iron. The 
patent indudes also a number of applications 
of auperheated steam. 

In later years the system of circulating 
vater in closed pipes of small diameter, 
bated up to two thousand pounds per square 


inch of steam pressure, was applied to the 
heatmg of bakers’ ovens. This has been ex- 
tensively adopted: it possesses the advantage 
that the heat may be easily regulated. It was 
patented in 1861 (No. 1S600), and subse- 
quently much improved. He also took out 
a patent in 1861 (No. 18942) for railway 
axles and boxes. 

He was elected an associate of the Ineti- 
tution of Civil Engineers in May 1840. He 
died on 32 April 1881^ at the age of eighty- 
one. His son Loftus is noticed separately. 

[Memoir in Proceedings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, vol. Ixvii. pt. i.J B. fi. P. 

PERKINS or PARKINS, Sib CHRIS- 
TOPHER (1643 P-1632), diplomatist, master 
of requests and dean of Carlisle, is said to 
have been related to the ancestors of Sir 
Thomas Parkyna [q.v.] of Bunny, Notting- 
hamshire, though the predse relationship has 
not been ascertained, and bis name does not 
appear in the visitations of Nottinghamsbire 
m 1669 and 1611 (Ckubtbb, Westminster 
Abbey Register, p. 120). He was born about 
1643, and seems to be identical with Christo- 
pher Perkins who was elected scholar at Win- 
chester in 1666, aged 12 (of. Cal. JIatfM 
ilfiSS. pfc. vi. p. 122). The W mohester scholar 
should doubtless be distinguished from Chris- 
topher Perkine who became rector of Easton, 
Hampshire, in 1669 (Kibby, p. 183). Gbe 
diplomatist was educated at 0.u’ord, and gra- 
duated B.A, on 7 April 1666 ; but on 21 Oct. 
next year he entered the Society of Jesus at 
Rome, ' aged 19.’ According to Dodd, he was 
an eminent professor among the jeeuite for 
many years ; hut gradually became estranged 
from them, and at Yemce, perhaps about 
1686, wrote a book on the society which, in 
spite of a generally favourable view, seems 
to have been subsequently thought by the 
English government likely to damage the 
society’s cause (of. Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
1594-7, pp. 126-6). The hook does not appear 
to have beenpuhhehed. About the same time 
Biirghley’s grandson, William Cecil (after- 
wards second Earl of Exeter), visited Rome ; 
an indiscreet expression of pro testant opinions 
there exposed him to risks from which he was 
saved by Ferlcins’s interposition, Perkins is 
said to have returned with young Cecil, who 
recommended him to his grandfather’s favour ; 
but in 1687 he was resident at Prague, being 
described in the government’s list of recusants 
abroad as a iesuit (Stbypb, Annals, m. ii. 
699). There he became acquainted with Ed- 
ward Kelley [q.v-]) impostor; in June 
1689 Kelley, eilher to curry favour with the 
English government or to discount ony re- 
velations Perkins might moke about him, 
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accused him of being- an emissary of the pops, 
and of complicity in a sevenfold plot to 
murder the queen. Soon afterwords Perhins 
arrived in England, and seems to have been 
imprisoned on suspicion. On 12 March 1690 
he wrote to Walsmgham, expressing a hope 
that Kell^ ' will deal sincerely with him, 
which he doubts if he follow the counsel of 
his Mends and ghostly fathers, the .Tesaits ; ’ 
he appealed to a commendation from the 
Mng of Poland as proof of his innocence ( Oal. 
State Papers, Dorn. 1689-90, 12 MarchV 
This seems to have been established, tor on 
9 May he was granted 3001. for his expenses 
on a mission to Poland and Prussia (Mniiniit, 
p. 793). 

From this time Perkins was frequently 
employed as a diplomatic agent to Denmark, 
Poland, the emperor, and the Hanseatic 
League ; hie missiona dealt principally with 
mercantile affairs, in which he gained con- 
siderable e^iorience. In 1691 Ho was am- 
bassador to Denmark, havinghie first audience 
with the king an 4. July, and on 22 Dec. re- 
ceived an annuity of one hundred marks for 
his services. lie proceeded to Poland in 
January 1692, and was in Denmark again in 
the summer. In J iino and J uly 1698 lie was 
negotiating with the emperor at Prague; in 
1696 ho visited Elbiug, Liibeck, and otlier 
llanse towns, and spent aomo time in Poland. 
He says he was acceptable to tho Polos gene- 
rally, and the king tried to induce him to 
enter his service ; but the clergy wore bitterly 
hoatil^ and the pope offered 2,000f. for his 
life. In 1608 be was again sent to Denmark, 
returning on 8 Dec. ; in IfiOObe was em^iloyod 
in negotiating with the Danish omisBarioB at 
Emden. His letters from abroad, preserved 
among the Cotton MSS., give a valuable 
account of (he places he visited, especially 
Poland and (ho Hanse to-wns. During tho 
intervals of his missions ho acted os principal 
adviser to the government in its mercantile 
relations with the Daltlo conutrioa ; on 8 Jan, 
1693 he was on a commission to decide with- 
out appeal all disputes between the English 
and subjects of the TVencIi king iu reference 
to piracies and depredations committed at 
sea, and on 8 July was on another to inquire 
into and punish all abettors of pirates. 

His frequent appeals for preferment, on 
the ground of his services and inadoquai^ of 
his salary, were answered by his appointment 
as dean of Carlisle in 1696. On 20 Feb. 
1696-7 he was admitted member of Gray's 
Inn, being erroiieoudy doscribod as ‘ clerk of 
the path ion to tho quoon and dean of Can- 
terbury' (Fobtsk, liegieter, p. 91). On 
16 Sept. 1697 ho was elootod Af. P. for Ripon, 
and again on 21 Oct. 1601 ; he frequoutly 


took part in the mercantile business nf 
house (of. D’Ewds, Jb«,-«oh, ^ 650 ^ 
667)._ On the accession of 

n.Tinillhv wn« itiAvonaorl +« Inn? . 


was on a commission for supprManj'w! 
prmted without authority; on 28 
was knighted by the king at WhitelmlLanJ 
on 20March 160^6 woe Admitted 
of the college of advocates. From IflfU m 

1611 he waskp for Morpeth; 
as deputy to Sir Daniel Donne [q.v.lmS 
of requests, whom he succeeded m 1617 t, 
1620 he subscribed 37f. 10s. to the 7^™,. 
Company, and paid 601 He died late in 
August 1622, ond was buried on 1 Sept, on 
the north side of the long aisle in We»t- 
minster Abbey (OuBsiim, Westminster Mev 
JReffieter, p. 119). ^ 

In 1612 a ‘ Lady Parkins,’ perhaps a flat 
wife of Perkins, forfeited her estate for con- 
voyingher daughter to a nunnery aoross the 
soa (^Oal. State Papers, 1811-18, p. 107), 
Perkins married, on 6 Nov. 1617, at St. Mir! 
tin’s-in-thc-Fiolda, London, Anna, JmijU .,. 
of AnthonyBeaumont of Glenfleld, T.ainSrta.. . 
shire, and relict of James Brett of Eohyin 
tho same county. She was sister of the 
Countess of Buckingham, whose son, George 
Villiers, became duke of Buckingham, lai 
mother, by her first husband, of Anne.Bocond 
wife of Lionel Cranfield, first earl of Middle- 
sex [q. V.] Perkins’s marriage ia eoid to hare 
been diotated by a dostre to push his fortunes, 
but bo stipulated to pay none of his wife’s 
proviouB debts. Buckingham, hearing of 
condition, put every obstacle in lus waj, 
and Perkins in rovenge is said to have left 
most of his property to a servant; but Me 
will, dated 80 Aug. 1620, in which mention 
is made of bis sister’s children, does not heat 
out this statement (Ounsinit, Westmmtei 
Abbey Iteyister, p, 120). Perldua'a widow 
survived him, and had on income of abont 
700f. of our money. 


I Cotton. MSS. Jul. E. ii. 63-1, F. w, 62, Nero 
B.ii. 201-6, 207-0, 211-12, 214-17,218, 32M, 
240-1, 200, iv. 88, 196, ix, 161, 166 eteeq. 
170, 176 6, 178, li. 300 (the indoxisreiyin' 
complete and inacriirato) ; Cal, State Papers, 
Dom. 1681-1622, passim; Bymer’sF(edeia,ong. 
odit. piusim ; Murdin’s State Papers, pp. 723, 
801 ; Chambotlain's Letters f Camden 8oc.), 
passim ; Official Beturns of M,P.'s, i. 438, 441; 
Wood’s Fasli, i. 166-7 ; Foster's Alumni, 1602- 
1714 ; Ohostor’s London Marriago Licenses and 
Wostminfltor Abbey Boglstor; D’Bwes'e Jbet- 
nals, passim ; Goodman’s Court of James I, ed. 
Brewer, i. 320, 336 ; Nichols’s Pn^eeses ot 
James I, i. 207 ; Motcnlfo’s Book of Blnigbta; 
Archioologia, xxxviii. 108; Ls Neve's Faati, lu. 
246; Sp6dfHng’8Bacon,xii.214; Brown'sGenau 
of the United States; Dodd’s Olwrcli Hat. ii. 
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il7~18- Strypo’s Annals, iii. il. 699, iv. 1-3, 
Whitgift, ii. 604 i Lives of Twelve Bad 
MeV ed. Seeeombe, pp. 49-60.] A. F. P. 

PERKINS, HENRY (1778 - 1866), 
book collector, was bora in 1778, and be- 
came a partner in the firm of Barday, Par- 
kins, & Co., brewers, Soutbwnrlc. He was 
elected a fellow of the Linnenn Society in 
1826 and was also a fellow of the Geologi- 
cal and Horticultural Societies. In 1823 
lie commenced the formation of a library at 
la residence, Springfield, near Tooting, 
Surrey, which he soon enlarged at the 
sale of ilr- Dent's collection. Messrs. 
John and Arthur Arch of 61 Oomhill, Lon- 
don, were then appointed his buyers, and 
rapidly supplied bun with many scarce and 
valuable books. He_ died at Dover on 
is April 1866, whan liia library come to his 
relative, Algernon Perkins of Ilan worth Park, 
Middlesex, who died in 1870. The books ware 
Bold by Gadsden, Ellis, & Go. at Ilanworth 
on3,4,6,and 6 Junel87S,the866 lota produc- 
ing S6,0002., being the largest amount ever 
realised for a library of the aamo extent; 
ten volumes alone goiiw for ten thousand 
guineas. The ‘ Mazarin Bible,' two volumes, 
pnnfed upon voUum, purchased for 604J., 
sold toe 8,4002. ; anothar copy, on paper, ob- 
tained for 196f., brought 2,6902.; ‘Biblia 
Sacta Latina,’ two volumes, printed upon 
vellum in 1462, the first edition of the Latin 
Mis with a date, bought at Dent’s sale for 
1732. 6i., sold for 7802. Miles Oovordale’s 
Bible, 1636, imperfect, hut no perfect copy 
laown, purchased for 892, 6s., brought 400l 
Among the manuecripts, John Lydgate’s 
‘Sege of Troy ’ on vellum, which cost 
992 16s., went for 1,3702. ; ' Lee Oeuvres 
Biveises de Jean de Meun,’ a fifteenth-cen- 
tury manuscript of two hundred lettves, 
broaght 6902., and ‘Les Cent Histoires de 
Iroye,’ by Christine de Pisan, on vellum, 
with one hundred and fifteen miniatures, 
ereeuted for Philip the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, sold for 6602. The 866 lots averaged 
m the sale rather more than 802. eaoh. 

[limes, 4, 6, 6, and 7 Jttiio 1873 ; Atbensenm, 

I March 1873 pp. 279-80, 14 June 1878 pp. 
762-3; Proceedings of Linnean 80c. of London, 
1866-9, p, xUii ; Livroa pnyds en vente publique 
1000 fr, et an-dcsBUB, dopuis 1866 jusqu’d ce 
^nr, speren eur la vente Porkins i Londios, 
mde Bibliogrnphique par Pliilomneste Junior, 
Birdeaux, 1877 ; A Dictionary of Englieh Book 
CoUectors, pt. ii, September 1892,] G, 0. B. 

PBI^psrS or PAB-KIN3, JOHN (d. 
lo46), jurist, was educated at Oxford, but 
left ths university wiUiout taking a degree. 
GoM to London, he was called to the bar of 
the Inner Tomplo, and is spoken of as a 


' fellow ’ there. He may possibly have been 
the John Perkins who was a groom of the 
royal chamber in 1616. He died in 1646, and 
is said to be buried in the Temple Church, 
Perkins is remembered by a popular text- 
book which he wrote for law students. Its 
title IS, as given by Wood, ‘ Perutilie Tracta- 
tus sive explanatio quorundam capituloiMim 
valde necessaria,’ hut the first edition pro- 
bah^ had no title-page. It was printed in 
16S0in Norman-Erench. AnEnglishtranslo- 
tion a]^peared in 1642, and another in 1667. 
l^ere is a manuscript Englishversion in Brit. 
Mus.Harl.MS. 6036, which wasmade in the 
time of James I. A copy of the book itself 
forms Brit. Mus, Hargrave MS. 244. The 
fifteenth edition, by Richard J. Greening, 
was issued in 1827. Eulbeck, in his ' Direc- 
tion or Preparative to the Study of the 
Law,’ praises Perkins for his wit rather than 
his judgment, 

[Tenner’s Bibl. Brit, ; Greening’s Preface to 
Perkins ; Fulbeck’s Direction, od. Stirling, p. 72 ; 
'Wood's Athenee Oxou. ed. Bliss, i. 147; Reg. 
Dniv. Oxford (Oxford Hist.Soc.).i 149;Boasi?s 
Reg. Collrgii Exoniensis (Oxford Hist. Soc), 
p. 767.] W, A. J. A. 

PERKINS, JOSEPH (Jl. 1711), poet, 
born in 1668, was the younger son of Geo^ 
Perkins of Slimbridge, Gloucestershire. He 
matriculated from Oriel College, Oxford, on 
16 July 1676, and graduated B.A. in 1679. 
After leaving Oxford he obtained a post as 
chaplain in the navy, and sailed to the Medi- 
terranean in the Norfolk under Admiral Ed- 
ward RiisseU (afterwards Earl of Orford) 
[q, V.] He was very prolific in compli- 
mentary verse, and wrote Latin elegies on 
Sir Francis 'Wheeler (1697) and other naval 
worthies ; he was, however, cashiered in the 
course 01 1697 for having, it was alleged, 
brought a false accusation of theft against a 
naval officer. He wrote a highly florid Latin 
elegy imon the Duke of Beamoit, which was 

t rinted in 1701, and by flattering verses and 
edicatiouB, together '^h occasional preach- 
ing, he was enabled, though not without ex- 
treme difficulty, to support a large family, 
Hie efforts to obtain preferment at Tunbridge 
Wells and at Bristol were unsuccessful. In 
1707 he produced two small volumes of 
verse : ‘ The Poet’s Fancy, in a Love-letter 
to Galatea, or oiw other Fair Lady, in Eng- 
lish and Latin’ (London, 4to), and ‘Poemor 
turn Miscellaueornm a Josepho Perkins Liber 

S rimus’ (no more printed ('Londoi^ 4to). 

lost of his miscellanies were in Latin, and 
he styled himsdf the ‘ Latin Laureate,’ or, to 
air his Jacobite sympathies, the ‘ White Poet.’ 
He tried to curry fovour among the non- 
jurors, and wrote in 1711 ‘ A Poom, both in 
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ISn^liab and Latin, on Ihe death of Thomas 
Keun ’ (Bristol, 4to). Thopoot’a older hrothcr, 
Q-eorge, hccamo in 1673 vicar of hVetherno 
in Glouceslorshire ; hut ho himself does not 
ajppear to have obtained a benefleo, and no- 
thing is Imown of him subsequont to 1711. 
In addition to thoworks named, two sermons 
and several elegies were separately published 
in his name. 

An engraving of I’erkins by White is 
mentioned by Bromley. 

[Works in British Muaoniu; Watt’s Bibl. 
Bnt. ; Poster’s Alumni Ozou. lfiOO-1714 ; Bawl. 
MSS. iii. 199, ir. 102.] T. S. 

PERKINS, LOFl’Ua (1834-1891), en- 
gineer and inventoi\ son of Angior March 
Perkins [q. v.], was horn on 8 May 1 834 in 
Great Clornm Street, London. At a very 
early ago ho out ored his father’s manufactory, 
and in 1868—1 ho prariisod on his own account 
as on engineer in New York. Returning to 
Englonc^ he remained with his father until 
18(U, and from that lime to 1866 ho was id 
business at Hamburg and Berlin, designing 
and executing many installations for wann- 
ing buildings in various purls of tho continent. 
He again returned to England in 1866, when 
he entered into a parliicrshi]) witli hie father, 
which continued to tho death of the latter 
in 1881. 

Perkins inherited much of the inventive 
capacity of his father and grandfatlier, and 
from 1869 downwards he took out a very 
largo number of patents. Tho chief subieols 
to which ho directed his attcnt.ion wore, how- 
ever, tho use of very high pressure steam as 
a motive power, and the production of cold. 
II is yacht Anthracite, constructed in 1880, 
was fltfud with engines working with steam 
at a pressure of five hundred pounds on tho 
inch, and it is probably tho smallest ship that 
ever crossed the Atlantic stoamingtho entire 
distonce. Tlie Loftus Perkins, a very re- 
markable Tyne ferryboat, was worked with 
compound onginos on his systom with boilers 
tested to 200 lb. (JEnginocr, 2 June 1880), 
nis oxperimonts on tho xiroductinn of cold 
rosultedintho ‘arldos,’ a cold chtuuhor suil- 
ahlo for preserving meat and other articles 
of food. It is based on tho soporatinn of 
ammonia goe from the water in which it is 
dissolved, the liquefaction of the gae, and 
the subsequont rovaporisation of tho am- 
monia, with tho roalisorption of tho gas by 
tho woler. This was lus last great work, 
and hia unremitting attention to it caused a 
permanent breakdown of his lioalth. 

IIo became a memhor of t,ho rnstitntionof 
Mechanical Enginoors in 1801, and of tlio 
Institution of Oivil Engineers in 1881. He 


died on 27 April 1891, at his 
Abbey Road, IcSbuiu, London, 

an American, a daughter of Dr. Patten H 
loft two sons, both of whom are engesTl 
111 their father’s business, now carried K 
a limited company. 

I Obituary notice in the Engineer, 1 Mav 1891 
which contains a full account of hit Tutionsn^; 
ventioiis, and private information : ftoc. In* 
0. E. Tol. cv.] ]J_ j p_‘ 


PERKINS, WILLIAM (I6B8-I6O01 
theological writer, eon of Thomse PerlrilS 
and Hannah his wi fe, both of whom sutrired 
him, wos born fttMarstonJabbettinthBTMr i.ii 
of Bnlkington in Waiwickshire in 16B8. h 
June 1577 he matriculated as a peneionetof 
Christ’s Oollpgo, Cambridge, where he appeim 

to have studied under Laurence Chaderton 
[q. v.], from whom lie probably first received 
ins puritan bins. Ilis early career gave no 
promiso of future eminence j he was noted 
lor reoklcssiieas and profanity, and addicted 
to drunkenness. Erom these courses hewas, 
however, suddenly converted by the trivial 
incident of nverlionringawomaninthestieet 
nlludo to him as ‘ drunken Perkins,’ hoUing 
him up as a terror to a fretful child 
In 1684 he commenced M.A., was elected 
a fellow of Ills college, and began to be widely 
known ns a singularly earnest and effective 
pieiioher. Tin preacliod to the prisoners in 
tho cnsllo, and was appointed lecturer at 
Groat Si. Andrews, where hoththememhen 
of the univoi'sity and ths townsmen fiocked 
in groat numhers to listen to him. Accord- 
ing to Puller (Holy State, ed. 1648, p. 811, 
‘ his Rormnns wore not sd plain but that the 
piously lenrnod did admire them, nor so 
learuod but that the plain did understand 
them ; ’ and ho seems to have possessed theart 
of conducting his argument after the strictly 
logiriil method then in vogue, while pre- 
serving a simplicity of language whiA made 
liim inlelligible to all. His reputation as a 
liioologian progressed scarcely less rapidly, 
and at a timowhon controversy between the 
anglicnu and puritan parties in ihenniveN 
sity was at its height, ho became noted for 
his outspokuii resistance to all tliot savoured 
of Roman usage in the matter of ritual. E 
a ‘ commonplace ’ delivered in the chapel of 
his collogo (13 Jan. 1686-7), hedemnned 
to tho practice of kneeling at the taking of 
tho aaoramont, and also to thotof turniw to 
tho onst. Being subsequently cited hate 
tliu vico-chanoallor and certain of the hw®, 
lio was ordered to read a paper in which he 
partly qualified and partly^ recalled what 
Jio was ropoTtod to have sold. Prom Hus 
lime ho appoai's to have used more guardea 
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laneuttffs ® public discourses, but his formed,’ was fain to admit that Le had ‘ not 
svinpatbj with the puritan party continued seene any book of lilca quantity, published 
and, according to Bancroft by a Protestant, to contain either more 
IBaungerous rotitions, ed. 1693, p. 92), he matter, or delivered in better method while 
TOSoneofthemcmbersofa'synod’whichin Eobert Abbot [q. v.], afterwards bishop of 
1689 assembled at St. John’s OoUwe to re- Salisbury, in his reply to Bishop, praises Per- 
vise the treatise ‘ Of Discipline ’ (aiterw^ds kins’s ‘ gi-eat trauell and paines for the 
I The Directory’), an embodiment at puritan furtherance of true religion and edifying of 
Joctrine which those present pledged them- the Church.’ 

selves to support. In the same year he was Perkins’s tenure of his fellowship at 
one of the petitioners to the authorities of Christ’s continued until Miohaelmaa 1694, 
the university on behalf of Francis Johnson whenitwasprobably vacatedby his marriage, 
fq.v.] ofeUow of Christ’s, who had been com- He died in 1602, having long been a martyr 
mtted to prison on account of his advocacy to the stone, He was interred in St. An- 
of a piesbyterian form of church govern- draw’s church at the expense of his college, 
ment (Sebxph, Annals, iv. 134 ; Zansdotime which honoured his memory by a stately 
IfS&ki. 19-67). His sense of the severity funeral. The semon on the occasion was 
with which his party waa_ treated by Whit- meached by .Tomes Montagu (1668 P-1618) 
gift, both in the university and elsewhere, fq.v.], master of Sidney-Sussex College, who 
IS probably indicated in the preface to his ^d been a feUow-commoner at Christ’s, and 
‘.^iUaAuToa’ (editions ofl690 and 1692), one of Perkins’s warmest defenders ^inst 
it being dated ’ in tho year of the last suiler- the attack of Peter Bare [q. v.] His wm was 
ings ofthe Saints.’ In the same preface he proved, 12 Jon. 1602-3, by his widow, whose 
refers to the attacks to which he was him- name wasTimothie, in the court oftlievice- 
at that time exposed, but says that he chancellor. To her he bequeathed his small 
holds it better to encounter calumny, how- estate in Cambridge, and appointed his 
eierunscrapulous, than ho silent when duty former tutor, Laurence Chaderton, Edward 
towards ‘ Mat or Academia ’ calls for his Barwell, James Montagu, Richard Foxcroft, 
testimony to the truth. He also took ocoa- and Nathaniel Cradooke (his brother-in-law) 
lion to express in the warmest terms his his executors. To his father and mother, 
gratitude for the benefits he had derived ! ‘ brethren and sisters/ he left o legacy of ten 
Itom bis academic education. The ‘ Armilla ’ | shillings each. Uf his brother, Thomas Pei- 
evcited, however, vehementoppositian owing ' kins of Marston, descendants in a direct line 
to its unflinching Calvinism, and, according axe still living. 

to Heylin (Aernis Eedivivus, p. 341), was j Perkins’s reputation as a teacher during the 

the occasion of William Barret’s violent at- closing years of his life was unrivalled in 
tad on the oalvinistic tenets from the pulpit the university, and few students of theology 
ofSt.Mary’s[seeBABnBT,WiiiLiAM,^.1696]; quitted Cambridge without Laving sought 
W the work more ospecioUy singled out by to profit in some measure by his instruc- 
tbapimbher for invective was Perkins’s ’Ex- tion; while as a writer he continued to 
position of the Apostles’ Creed,’ juet issued studied throughout the seventeenth ceu- 
(ipril 1696) ftom the university press, in tury as an authority hut little inferior to 
which tho writer ventured to impug^i the Hooker or Calvin. William Ames [q.v.] 
doctrine of the descent into hell (Stbyph, was perhaps his most eminent disciple; hut 
WMtgift, ad. 1718^ p. 439), John Robinson [q. v.], tho founder of con- 

Agamst the distinctive tenets of tho gregationolism at Lei^den, who republished 
Bomon church, Perkins bore uniformly Feiudns’s catechism in that city, diffused 
emphatic testimony ; and the publication of his influence probably over a wider area ; 
bis 'Boformed Catholike’ in 1697 was an while Dhineas Flotcuor [q,. vj, who may 
important event in relation to the whole have heard him lecture in the last year 
coatioversy. He hero sought to draw the of his life, refers to him in his ‘ Miscel- 
boundaty-lme indicating tho essontial points lanies ’ thirty years later as ‘om* wonder,' 
of difference between thp protestont and the ‘living, though long dead/ Joseph Mead or 
^aa bdiaf, beyond which it appeared to Mede [q.v.]. Bishop Richard Montagu [q, v.], 
Im impossible for concession and concilia- IJssher, Bramball (in his controversy with 
tion on the part of the reformed ohurohes to the bishop of Chelcedon, William Bishop), 
go. _ The ability and candid spirit of this Herbert Thorudilce, Benjamin Oolamy, and 
tatise were recognised by the most com- not a fow other distinguished omomentB of 
mtent judges of both parties, and William both parties in the church, all cite, with mote 
Bishop Tq. v.],the catholic writer, although or less frequency, his dicta as anthorilative, 
be as^ed the hook in his ‘Catholic De- By Arminins he was assailed in his’ Examen’ 
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(1612) with aome acrimony,* and llobbca 
singled out hia doctrine of predestination as 
virtual fntalisin. 

The observation of T'uller that it was ho 
who ‘ first humbled the towering speculations 
of pliilosophors into practice and morality ’ 
inmeatas the real secret of Perkins’s re- 
markable influence. “While ha conciliated 
the scholarship of his university by his re- 
tention of the scholastic method in his treat- 
ment of questions of divinity, he abandoned 
the abstruse and unprofitable topics then 
usually selected for discussion in the schools, 
and by his solemn and impassioned discourse 
on the main doctrines of Ohristian theology — 
conceived, in his own phrase, os 'the science 
of living bloBsadly for ever ’ (^Ahridgemmt, 
p, 1) — ^lio won the oar of a larger nudieiico. 
Method and fervour presented fiiemaelvea in 
his writings in rare combination ; and Ames 
(Ad Lect. in the Da Consoientid) eiroressly 
states that, in his wide experience or conti- 
nental churclies, he had frequently had oc- 
casion to deplore the want of a like syste- 
matic plan of instruction and the evils con- 
sequent thereupon. “Wliethor ho actually 
disapproved of subscription is doubtful. Ac- 
cor^ngto Fuller, ha gencmlly evudod tho 
question, lie, however, distinctly gives it 
as his opinion that ’ those that make a separa- 
tion from our Ohurch because of corruptions 
in it oro far from tho spirit of Ohrist and 
his Apostles ’ ( Works, ed. 1616, Hi. 880). 
His sound judgment is shown by tbo manner 
in which he kept clear of tho all-absorbing 
millenarian controvorBy,and by his onergotic 
repudiation of the prevalent belief in as- 
trology. On the other hand, he considorod 
that atheisls deserved to be put to death 
(Cases qf Oonsoienoe, ed. 1614, p. 118, n. 
ii. 1). 

The remai'kablo popularity of Parkins’s 
writings is attested ny the number of lan- 
guages into which many of thorn woru 
translated. Those that appeared in English 
were almost immediately rendered into 
Latin, whilo several ware reproduced in 
Dutch, Spanish, Welsh, and Iri^, ‘ a thing,’ 
observes John Legate [q. v.l the printer, in 
his preface to tho edition of tho ' Oollocted 
“Works ’ of 1610-18, ‘not ordinarily observed 
in other writings of tlioso our times,’ Of 
his ' Amiilla Aurea’ fifteen editions appeared 
in twenty yeart (IIiokman, Hist, Quing. 

p. 600). 

Perkins’s right hand was maimed (see 
LxrpTOJsr, Protestant Dioines, 1 637, p. 867), 
and in his portrait, preserved in the com- 
bination-room of Clirist’s College, this defect 
is visible. The portrait was engraved for the 
‘Heraologia ’ of Henry Holland in 1620, and 


thei| m another engraved portrait inLaptoj, 

In Baker MS. vi. 277 S (=B '>69'in, 
are extracts fmm the registers mlatl to 
his family ; but there appears to 
efficient warrant for assuming that hav™ 
m any way related to Sir Ohnatopher S 
kina [m v.J, dean of Carlisle. ^ 

Of hia collected works very incompleti. 

1608, ip6; a more complete edition. 8^ 
foUo, 1608, 1609, 1612; St London in 
1012, 1016; at Geneva, in Latin, Ibl im’ 
2 vols. 1611-18 and 1624; a Dutch trandjl 
tion at Amatoraam^ 8 vols. fol. 1669. 

The colleotod editions of Cambridse oi 
London include the following tracts, which 
WWD originally published separately: l.'Pjo. 
phetioa, sive de miioa ratione conoionandi' 
Cambridge, 1692; Basle, 1002; in -gJ. 
Heh by Thomas Tuke, London, 

2. ‘De Prmdostinationia modo et otdine' 
&c., Cambridge, 1698 ; Basle, 1609; inEnrl 
Hell in ‘ Oolh'otad “Works * (1606), by Francis 
Caoot and Thomas Tuke. 8. ‘AConunai. 
tarie, or Exposilion vpon the five first chap. 
tore of tho Epistle to the Galatians, etc. ... 
with a sTOplement vpon the sixt chapter 
by Rafo Ovdwortb,’ Sco., Oambridge, 16^ 
1617. 4. ‘ A godly and learned Exporition 
. . . vpon tbo three first chapters of the 
Bevulation. . , . Preached in Cambridm,’ 
1605 ; 2nd adit, by Thomas Pierson, 1& 
6. ‘ Of the calling of tho ministerie, Two 
treatises : describing the duties and digni- 
ties of that calling. Delivered pvblihely in 
the vniversite of Caiubridgo,’ Loudon, 1606, 
6. ‘ A discovrse of the damned art of witch- 
craft,’ &c., Cambridge, 1608, 1610, 7. ‘A 
treatise of God’s iree grace and mans free will,’ 
Onmbridgo, 1602. 8. ‘A treatise of the Yo- 
cations, or Callings of men,’ &c., Cambridge, 
1603. 9. ‘ A treatise of mans imogination!. 
Showing hie natuTall euill thoughts,’ Ac, 
10. ‘ 'Errie/xna, or a treatise of Xtian ^nitv 
and moderation,’ Cambridge, 1604. 11. ‘k 
godly and learned Exposition of Christ’s so- 
mon in Uie Mount,’ &c.,4to, Cambridge, 1603. 
12. ‘ A olowd of faithfvU witnesses, leading 
to the heaueuly Canaan^’ &o., London, 1624 
18. ‘ Christian Gficonomte: or, a short smej 
of the right manner of erecting and ordsh^ 
a Familie,’ &a. 14. ‘A resolution to the 

Country- man, prouing it vtterly vnlawfnll 
to buie or vea oiir yearaly Prognosticationi 
16. ‘ A faithfvU and plaine Exposition vpm 
the two first verses of the 2. dhapter of ^ 
phaniah, . . . Preached at Stnrhridge Poire, 
in tho field.’ 16. ‘The Combate betweene 
Ohrist and the Douill displayed.’ 17. 
godly and learned Exposition vpon the whole 
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Hiietle of Jude, containing threescore and And nn instruction touching religious or di- 
axe sermons,’ &c. 18. ‘A frvitfvll dialogve vine worship,’ Camhridge, 1001 ; m Latin hy 
concerning the ende of the World.’ W.Meyer, Oppenheim, 1616. 18. ‘The True 

Xhe treatises not included in the ‘Col- Gaine; more in Worth than all the Goods in 
lected Works’ are: 1. ‘An Exposition of the the World,’ Camhridge, 1601. 19. ‘Gulielmi 
Lord's Prayer,’ London, 1682, 1693, 1697. Perhinsi problems deHomance fldei ementito 
3, ‘Perkins’s Treatise, tending to a declaror catholioismo, etc. Editum post mortem 
tionwhether a man be in a state of Damnation authorie opera et studio Samuel Ward,’ 
or a state of Grace,’ London, 1689, 1690, 1692, Cambridge, 1604; translation in ‘Collected 
J 596 1697. 3. ‘ATmillaaurea,aGuil.Perkin8i Works.’ 20. ‘The whole treatise of the cases 
accessit Fractioa Th. Dezse pro consolandis of Conscience,’ Cambridge, 1606 and 1608 ; 
a)flietisoon8eientiis,’Cambridga,[1690],1600; London, 1011. 21. ‘ A Garden of Spiritual 
tian^tion of same, London, 1691, 1692, Elowere. Planted by Ri. Ro[gera] - Will 
Cambridge, 1697 ; editions of the Latin ori- Perprins],’ 1612. 22. ‘Thirteen Principles of 
ffinal also appeared at Basel, 1694, 1699. Religion ; by way of question and answer,’ 
I, ‘Spiritual Desertions,’ London, 1691. London, 1646, 1647. 23. ‘Exposition on 

i [His Catechism under the title J ‘ The Peslms xxxii. and c.’ 24. ‘ Confutation of 
ftuudation of Xtian Religion : gathered Canisius's Catechiem.’ 26. ‘ The opinion of 
into sixe principles to be learned of ^orant Mr. Perkins, Mr. Bolton, and others concern- 
ncople that they maybe fit to heare Sermons ing the sport of oockfighting,’ &o. . . . ‘ now 
with profit,’ &o., London, 1692, 1697, 1641, set forth by E[dmund] Bpiie],’ Oxford, 1600 
Cambridge, 1601 ; translated into Welsh by fin ‘ Harleion MisceUa^ ’). 26. ‘ An 

E.B., London, 1649, and into Irish hy God- Abridgement of the whole Body of Divinity, 
key Daniel. 6. ‘ A Case of Conscience, the extracted from the Learned works of that 
greatest that over was,’ &c. . , . ‘Whereunto ever-famous and reverend Divine, Mr. Wil- 
laodded a biiefo discourse, taken out of Hior. liam Perkins. By Tho. Nicols,’ London, 
Zanchius,' London, 1692,1661; Cambridge, lOmo, 1664. 27. ‘Death’s Knell, or. The 

1696 , 1606 ) also in Latin by WolfgangMeyer, Sick Man’s Passing Bell,’ lOfch edit., b.l., 
Basel, 1609. 7. ‘A Direction for the Govern- 1664. 


mentof the Tongue according to God’sWoid,’ 
Cambridge, 1693, 1696 ; in Latin by Thomas 
Dth, Oppenheim, 1618. 8. ‘Salve for a 
Sickmon, or a treatise containing the nature, 
diffeTences, and kinds of Death,’ &c., Cam- 
bn^e, 1696 (with Robert Some’e ‘Three 
Queations ’) ; with other works, Cambridge, 
1697. 9. ' An Exposition of the Symbole or 
Gieede of the Apostles,’ &c., Camhridge, 1696, 
1696, 1697 ; London, 1681. 10. ‘Two Trea- 
tises; I. Of the nature and practice of repent- 
ance. n. Of the combat oi the flesh and the 

r ' it,’ Cambridge, 1696 (two editions), 1697. 

'A discourse of Conscience,’ &o. (with 
‘Solve,’ &c.), Cambridge, 1697, 12. ‘The 
drain of Mustard seed, or the least measure 
of Grace that is, or can be, efieotuol to Ssluo- 
tios,’ London, 1697. IS. ‘ A declaration of 
the true manner of knowing Christ crucified ’ 
(with other worke), Cambridge, 1697. 14. ‘A 
reformed Oatholike; or, a Declaration ehew- 
mg how neere we may come to the present 
(%utch of Rome in sundrie points of Reli- 
gion; and wherein we must W ever depart 
uom them,’ &e., Cambridge, 1697, 1698; in 
Spanish, by William Masson, 169R Antwerp, 
1624; inLatin, Hanau, 1601. 16. ‘How to 
live and that well : in all estates and times,’ 
&c., Csmbridjge J.601, 16. ‘ Specimen Digest! 
aive Harmomro Bibliorum Vet. ot Nov. Testa- 
menti,’ Cambridge, 1698 : Hanau, 1602. 17. ‘A 
warning against the idolatry of the lost times. 


[Information supplied by Dr. Peile, master of 
Christ’s Collego, and F. ,1. H. Jenkinson, eSq., 
University librarian; Baker MS. B. 269 ; Pullei'e 
Holy and Profane State ; Colvile’e Worthies of 
Warwickshire, pp 673-0; Dyer's Cambridge 
Pragments, p. 180; Cooper’e Athonai Canta- 
bri^enses, ii. 336-^1 ; Sowos's Catalogue of 
Books printed at or relating to Cambridge ; Mul- 
linger’s Hist, of the University of Cambridge, 
voL ii. ; Notes and Queries, 6tb ser. vol. i.] 

.T. B. M, 

PBBIjBY, MOSES HENRY (1804- 
1862), Canadian commercial pioneer and man 
of science, was son of Moses and Mary Perl ey, 
who were cousins. Tbeyoomeof an oldWelsh 
family which settled m 1630 in Massachu- 
setts. This son, bom in Mauger Yille, New 
Brunswick, on 31 Dec. 1804, was educated at 
St. John. In 1828 he became an attorney, 
and in 1880 was called to the bar; hut his 
tastes took him to outdoor life, and he went 
into the milling and lumbering (i,e. timber- 
oatting) business. Active in efibrts for at- 
tracting capital into New Brunswick, and in 
advertising the capabilities of the province, 
he was appointed commissioner of Indian 
afFairs and emigration officer. In this capa- 
city he made several tours among the Indians, 
the first of which began in June 1841 and 
took him through the territory of theMelicete 
and Miomao Inmans. The Micmocs at Burnt 
Creek Point elected him head chief. 
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In 1846 Porlay -was cliosou to ropovt on tbe 
oapabilitios of tuo country along a projouted 
line of railway. In 1847 he was sent on _a 
miBsion to England in connection with this 
proposal. On Ilia return lio commenced that 
aeries of explorations among the flaharioa of 
New Brunswick with whiolihisnamoiachiofly 
asBOoiated, In 1849 he reportod on those of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence 5 in August 1860 
he was appointed to inquire into the sea and 
river fisheries of New Brunswick, and de- 
voted two months to the work, covering 
nine hundred miles, of which five hundred 
were accomplished in canoe, A year later 
he examined the fisheries of the Bay of 
Enndy. From notes made in these missions 
he compiled his ' Catalogue of Eiahes of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia,’ 1861. 

During the next two or throe years he 
compiled the trade statistics in aid of the 
negotiations for a reciprocity treaty between 
Canada and the United States, and whon, 
in 1864, the treaty was concluded, he was 
appointed a commissioner to carry out its 
terms. 

Parley died at Forleau, Labrador, on 
17 Aug. 1863, on board ILftl.S. Desperate, 
while on an oilicial tour, lie married, in 
ijept ember 1839, Jane, daughter of Isaac 
Ketclium, and had eight children, the only 
survivor of whom, Henry Pullorton J’ovley, 
is now chief engiuoor to the Canadian go- 
vornmont. 

Perley contributed articles to many En{j^ 
lisU and American periodicals, and his 
various reports are well written, lie was a 
good puhlio lecturer, was interested in litera- 
ture and scienco, and founded the Natural 
History Society of Now Brunswick. Ho was 
also an ardent sportsman. 

IHs chief reports were published sepa- 
ratdtly, at, Frederick! on, and are: 1. 
port on Condition of Indians of Now Bruns- 
wick,' 1846. 2. ‘Eeport on Forest Trees of 
New Brunswick, ’ 1817, 3. ‘Tloport on 

Fishories of tho Bay of St. Lawrciioo,’ 1849. 
4, ‘ Beport on Ii'ishorioa of Bay of Fundy,’ 
1861, to which is appended tho ‘Descriptive 
Catalogue of Fishes.’ 6 . ‘Eoports on tho Sea 
and Kivnr Fisheries of NowBrunswiok^’ 1863, 
6 . ‘ Handbook of Information for Emigrants 
to Now Brunswick,’ J860. 

[Morgan’s Bibliolhoca Onnadonsis, Ottawa, 
1887; Porloy’s works ; private information.] 

0. A. 11. 

PERNE, ANDREW (1619 P-in89), dean 
of Ely, born at East Bilney, NorfoUc, about 
1619, was sou of John Pome. Educated 
at St. Jolin’s College, Cambridge, he gro- 
ciaated B.A. early in 1630, and prooiwod 
M, A. next year. He beoomo a fellow of St. 


John’s in March 1 640, but a few month.'ir 
migi-ated to Queens’ College, wK’l*® 

olso elected a fellow. Fop three wooL”!* 
held fellowships ot both colleges tonert^* 
but soon identified himself with qS' 
whore ho acted as bursar from 1643 to ISu' 
OS dean in 1646-6, and asvice^presidoatW 

n B.D. in 1647, 
p.D. m 1663, and was incorporated at oifoid 
in 1663, He was five times vioe-ehimceDw 

Id 1687 )™'^ (IfiBl, 1666, 166975 

Perne gained in early life a position of in. 
fluenoo in the university, but his success in 
life was mainly due to nisplianovinmnttpn 
of religion. On St. George’s day I 547 i,j 
maintained, in a sermon prsached in tk 
oburoh of St. Andrew Undersbaft, London, 
the Roman catholic doctrine that picture! 
of Christ and the saints ought to be adored, 
hut ho saw fit to recant the opinion in tie 
same ohuroh on the following 17 June, h 
Juno 1649 he argued against trananbstantk 
tion before Edward vi’a commiseionerafoi 
the visitation of tho university (Fo 5 ii,/tct«), 
and j ust a year later disputed against llsrtin 
Bucor the Calvinist doctrine of the anfficiencr 
of Scripture {M8. Corpus Ohristi Coll. Camk, 
103, ort. 1). In 1649 he was appointed 
rector of Walpole St. Peter, Norfolk, and in 
1660-1 was rector of Pulhom. Subsegnently 
he hold the livings of Balshom, Cnmbtidp 
shire, and Bomorsham, Huntingdonsime, 
Edward VI, convinced of his sincerity os 1 
roformor, nominated him one of sir obsp' 
lains who were directed to promidgale ms 
dootrines of the Reformation in the remote 
parts of tho kingdom. For this Bstvice Feme 
was allottod a pension of 40/, a year. He 
was ouo of those divinos to whom Edward's 
artioloB of religion were referred on 3 Oct, 
1653. On 8 Nov. he became a canon d 
■Windsor. When convocation met ehortly 
after Queen Mary’s accession, he, in BC(io^ 
dance with his previous attitude on the sub- 
ject, argued against Iraiisabstantintion; but 
’Dr. Weston, the prolocutor, pointed out tbit 
he was contradicting the catholic eiticles of 

aot'iCn, but^?erne had no intention of resk- 
ing the authorities, and his complacence did 
not go umwacded. 

Early in 1 664 ho was appointed masto ot 
Poterhouse, and next year formally subsenbed 
the fully defined Roman oatholio articles 4en 
promulgated. As vioe-ohancellothBiec^d 
m 1666 the dclogales appointed b^ Cnrmnal 
Pole to visit the univorsity. He is said to 
have moderated tho zeal of the visitors, and 
ho certainly protected John Whitgift,afblliw 
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nPiiM colleae, from molestation. His pusil- 
Sous tlmper is well illustrated by the 
fiicts that he not only preached the sermon 

1556 when the dead bodies of Bucer and 
Paeins were condemned as heretics (Foxb), 
but presided over the senate in 1660, when a 
arace was passed for their restoration to their 
iarlier honours. On 22 Dee. 1667 ho became 

soon as Elizabeth ascended the throne, 
Perne displayed a feverish anxiety to conform 
to the new order of things, and in 1602 ha 
fubscrihed to the Thirty-nine articles. He 
tooh part in the queen’s reception when 
she visited Cambridge in August 1664, and 
cached before her a Latin sermon, in which 
he denounced the pope, and commended 
Henry VI and Henry Vll for their bene- 
factions to the university (Niohois, Pro- 
m esses, iii. 60, 106-0). ^ Elizabeth briefly com- 
plimented him on his eloquence, but she 
resented his emphatic defence of the church’s 
powerof excommunication which he set forth 
lu a dninity act held in her presence a day 
or two later, and next year his name was 
removed from the list of court preachers. 
In 1677 he was directed with others to frame 
new statutes for St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and was an unsuccessfril candidate 
for tile mastership. In 1680 he endeavoured 
to com art to Protestantism John Feokenham, 
ftrmerly abbot of Westminster, who was in 
prison at Wisbech. In Cctober 1688 ho 
officially examined another catholic prisoner, 
Sir Thomas Treshnm, at the palace of Ely, , 
and obtained from him a declaration or I 
allegiance to the queen. In 1684 his old | 
pupil. Archbishop Whitgift, vainly recom- 
mended him for a bishopric. 

Perne died while on a visit to Archbishop 
H'hitgift at Lambeth on 26 April 1680, and 
was buried in the parish church there, where 
a monument was erected to his memory by 
bis nephew, Bichard Feme. A portrait ie at 
Feterhouse. 

To the ‘ Bishops’ Biblo ’ Perne contributed 
tninslatiouB of ' Ecclesiastes ’ and tbe * Song 
of Solomon.’ He was an enthusiastic book- 
collector, and was credited with possessing 
the finest private library in England of his 
time. At Feterhouse he Wu the library, and 
to it, as weU as to the university library, he 
left many volumes. He also bequeathed 
lands toPeterhouseforthe endo wment of two 
fellowships and six scholarships. Among 
numerous other bequests to friends and uni- 
versity officials was one to Whitgift of his 
best^ld ring, Turkey carpet, and watch. 

Immediatmy niter his death he was hotly 
denounced by the authors of the Martin Mar- 
Prelate tracts as the friend of Archbishop 
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Whitgift and a type of the fickleness and lack 
of principle which the established church 
encouraged in the clergy. The author of 
‘ Hot any more Worke ’ nicknamed him 
' Old Andrew Turncoat.’ Other writers of 
the same school referred to him as ‘ Andrew 
A mho,’ ' Old Father Palinode,’ or Judas. The 
scholars at Cambrii^e, it was said, translated 
' perno ’ by ‘ I turn, T rat, I change often.’ It 
became proverbial to say of a coat or a cloalc 
that had been turned that it had been Pemed 
(^Dialogue of Tyrannical Dealing), On the 
weathercock of St. Peter’s Church in Cam- 
bridge were the letters A. P. A. P., which 
might be interpreted (said the satirists) as 
either Andrew Perne a papist, or Andrew 
Feme a protestant, or Andrew Feme a 
puritan. 

Q-ahriel Harvey, in his well-known contro- 
versy withNash,^rBued the attack on Feme’s 
memory in 1692. Feme, while vice-chancellor 
in 1680, had offended Harvey by gently rajpri- 
mandingbim for some fil-tampered aspersions 
on persons in high station. Nosh, in attack- 
ing Harvey, made the most of the incident, 
and Harvey retorted at length by portraying 
Feme as a smooth-tongued and miserly syco- 
phant. Nash, in reply, vindicated Feme’s 
memory as that of ‘ a careful Ihther of the 
university,’ hospitable, learned, and wi);ty. 
Feme wae reputed to he ‘ very facetious and 
excellent at blunt-sharp jest, and loved that 
kind of mirth so os to be noted for bis wit 
in them ’ {Fragmenta Auliea, 1662). Fuller 
represents Feme as a master of witty retort. 
But he seems, while in attendance on Queen 
Elizabeth, to have met his match in a fool 
named Clod, who described him as having 
between heaven and earth (Douait, Cmrf 
Fools, p, 168). 

Andbuw PnBiri] (1696-1664), doubtless 
a kinsman of the dean of Ely, was fellow 
of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, from 1622 to 
1627, when he was made rector of Wilhy, 
Norlluunptonshire ; he held puritan opinions, 
and was chosen in 1643 one of the four 
representatives from Northamptonshire to 
the Westminster assembly. He preached 
two sermons before tbe House of Gbmmoua 
during the Long parliament — one on the oc- 
casion of a puhlicmst, 31 May 1648, which was 
printed ; the other on 28 April 1644, at the 
fthonksgivi^’ for Lord Fairfax’s victory 
at Selby. He died at Wilby on 13 Dec, 
1664, and was buried in the chancel of his 
ohuroh, where an inscription to his memory 
is still extant. A funeral sermon by 
Samuel Ainsworth of Eelmarsh was pub- 
lished (William Perkins on the ‘ Life and 
Times of Andrew Perne of Wilby' in 
Norihampton Meroury, 1881). 
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[Oodpor’H Athonip Miii-ltoU's 

Mar-l’i'oliituOoulvnvoi'sy, pp. 131-3, l/iO; Nitali’h 
Worlcs. (id. GlroHiirt; lUaivoy’h Worlcs, ed. Gt<»- 
bU'l; ii’iillor’s Worthies j Cooper’s Aimals of 
Ciunliridgej Jloywood and Wright's tTnivorsity 
Transaetions ; Sr, Jessopp’s Cue Coneration (rf 
a Norfolk TIouuo ; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. 
ii, 186.] S. L. 

PBBEEES or bii WINDSOE, ALICE 
{d. 1400), mistress of Edward Lll, vvoa, 
according to the hostile St. Albans chroiticlor 
{Chron. Aaiglies^ p. 96), a woman of low 
birth, tho daughter of a tiler nt [ronneiy, 
Essex, and had been a doinrj.'.tio drudge*. 
Anothcraccoujit makos hor tho daughter of 
a weaver from Cuvonshire (sec* Duohefimia, 
p, .100). It sooniH, however, more vensonablo 
to BuppoBu that, as a lady of Qneuu I’hili^pa’s 
household, she was a iniunbor of tho 1 1 ortiord- 
ahiro fniiiilyof l■’(‘lTOl•s with which tho abbey 
of St. Albans bad a long*-standing quarrel 
{Oesta AhhalumS. AUutm, iii. 49, 100-209), 
Sir Eiohard Perrers was M.P. for llertford- 
sbive in auvoral parliament 8 of Edward IT and 
tho early years of Edward Til (liotum of 
Membefa ^ ParKnment'), and was sliorlH' of 
Hertfordshire and Essex from 1315 to 1319, 
and again in 1 327, 1 329, and 1330. He may 
bo (be same Sir lUchard P(jiT(>rs who, in 
eona(>(jiien(‘o of his (juarrel willi Hi. Albans, 
.sulfored n long imprisonment from 1 360 on- 
wards, wits oiillawod in 1869, and whoso 
son. Sir lUclinrdrorrurs,invainmideavonrud 
to obtain rodross (_Oeafa Aibaiwn, iii. 109- 
20!)). Alice may havo been the daughter of 
Sir Uicliiud Perrors the older ; if so, Uiis 
circiimsi ance would go far to explaui tho 
manifest hostility of the St. Albane chro- 
iiieh'r. It has, howovor, boon alleged that 
•she was dangbliu- of John Perrers or Piors 
of 1 1 olt, by U unnorn, duugbtor of Sir TboranR 
do Ormosbyo, and was t.wioo inurriod —first, 
to SirTJiomas do Narford; and, Heeondly,lo 
Sir William do Windsor (PiVUinn, PeiViM- 
tmlion if Great Yarmouth, ii. 430 j llr,(Mn]- 
I'limD, Iliht. Norfolk, i. 310, ,\i. 233). Tho 
first ineidmil delinitoly known about her is 
lhat slu' hud entered tho service of Queon 
I’hilippa as ‘ doinicelliieainerie lloginn* ’ pn*- 
vionsly to Octohor 1360 (Notea and QueHea, 
7th ser. vii. 440). It has been oont ended that 
‘domioella eamorui Rogiiiie’ is (ho oquivo- 
lent of ‘ woman of tho bodchninbor,' and (hat 
tho designation was ajjpllod only to niarriod 
women (ib, vii. 449, viii. 47). But it is de- 
finitely stated that tho manor of Wundover, 
which was bustowed on hor in 1871, was 
granted to hor ‘tun qn’elo fuist solo’ 
(Holla of Parliament, iii. fSOa), and she was : 
a single woman whon sho obtained pos- I 
session of Oxeye, apparently ui 1874 (Grata I 


Abbalum, iii. 236). Sho was marriedlor.* 
luiy rate butrothed— to Willinni de IVimi ' 
in 1.376 (Chron An,lia. p. 97 ™ St 
where stated to havo been his ivife 

time pt:eviously__ to December 137 
(7?o//s of Parliament, The coated 
porary chronicles and records donotshT,. 
that sho was ever the wife of Thomaa da 
Narford, and tho statement is probably di 
to a confusion, ^ 


iue 


Alice Perrers became the mistress of EJ. 
ward III in the lifetime of Queen Philimj 
and her connection with the Hue may aiia 
from 1366, when she had a grant of two 
tuns of wine. In 1307 she had custody ol 
Uobort deTiliol,witb bis lands and martLp 
and in 1376 bad similar grants as to tbs heir 
of John I’ayn and Richard, lord Poyning~ 
In 1.371 sho received (be manor of Wen. 
dovor, and in 1376 that of Brnmford Spelte 
J levoiiHliinj, On 1C Api-il 1373 aa mach as 
3977. was paid for her jewels fDnvox, Lmeg 
of Hvehetnier, pp. 193-4). On 8 Aug. 1373 
Edward bestowed on her ‘nil the jeweb, 
&e., which wove ours, as well ae thosBofonr 
late consort, and camo into the bonds of 
Euphomin, wife of Walter de Heselorton, 
Knight, and which wore afterwards receiyed 
by the said Alice from Euphemia for ournae’ 
(Paidera, iii. 980). This grant has not im- 
imturally oxpesea both her and Edward to 
unfavourablo, though perhaps exaggerated, 
comment, but it was not a grant of all 
Philippa’s Jewels, os sometimes stated. On 
2 .Tune 1374 tho sum of 1,616/. 3s, lid, was 
paid, librougli hor hands, to her future baa- 
liiuid, William do Windsor (Dnvoir, laim of 
Ji.i'eher/mr,'n- 107). In 1376 she rode through 
Ohopo ward from the Tower, dressed as the 
Lady of the Sun, to attend the great jousts 
that wore held at Smithflold(Nxooi.Aa, CSro- 
««'/(' ofLarntlon, p, 70), In the following year, 
on 20 JI ay, robes were supplied her to appear 
in another intondod tournament fBiit'U, 
M emoriala of the Garter,'^, 10). Ajirebad 
ubi allied grpat influence over the king, and 
ie alleged 1 o have used her position to nequire 
piroporty for herself by unlawful meuna. In 
Ihw statomonttheSt. Albans ehronieler pro- 
bably has in view her dispute with bis own 
abbey as to (bo manor of Oxeye, whiok cem- 
moiioed in J 374 ( Qeata Abbatum,^ iii. _2s7- 
2il9), Shu is also aoousod of having inte^ 
fored with justioe in piromoting lawsuits by 
way of uiaintonaucu, and of having actually 
apipoared on tho bench at Westm^ter in 
order to influence tho judges to decide oa^ 
In accordance with her wishes { Chron. Afyba, 
p, 96 ; Holla of Parliament, li. 3S9«)._ Uet 
pinsltion induced John of Gaunt and bis snp- 
pKii'ters, William, lord Lai inier (1329 P-1<»1) 
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fn V 1 nntl otluns, to seelc lier iis«istanco. 
&'Candal wliicli i>ht! bad caiiaud no doubt 
contributed also to tbeir unpopularity. When 
the Good parliament met m April 1376, one 
of the flt'st aots of the commons ’was to 
oetition the hing against her, and to inform 
fiimthat she waa married to Windsor, now 
deputy of Ireland. Edward declared with 
»n oath that he did not know Alice was 
married, and begged them to deal gently 
with her. A general ordinance was passed 
forbidding women to prncl iao in the courts 
of law, and under this Alice was aentanoed 
to banishment and forfeitiu'e. She is alleged 
to have sworn on the cross of Canterhui'y to 
obey the order, but after the death of the 
Prince of Wales, and recovery of power by 
Lancaster, she returned to court, and the 
archbishop feared to put the aontanco of ex- 
commimication in force against her {Chron, 
Anglia, pp. 100, lO-l)- She joined with Sir 
Pdehard StiuTy and Latimer in procuring 
the disgrace of Sir Peter Da la Mare [q. v.J 
The Bad parliament mot on 37 Jan. 1377, 
and reversed the sentences against Alice and 
her supporters (Molls of Parliament, ii.374). 
She resumed her old praoiicea, interfered on 
behalf of Biohard Lyons, who had been con- 
demned in the previous year ; prevented the 
despatch of Nicholas Dagworto to Ireland, 
because he was on enemy of Windsor j and 
protected a squire who had muiriered o 
«ailar, as it is said, at hor instigation. Even 
William of Wykoham is alleged to have 
availed himself of her aid to secure the re- 
stitution of the temporalities of his sea (ib. 
iii. 19i-14a j Chrtm. Anf/lue, pp. 130-8). Ed- 
ward was manifestly dying, bnt Alice buoyed 
him np with false hopes of life, until, when 
the end was clearly at hand, she stole the 
rings from off his fingers and abandoned 
him. In his last moments Edward is stated 
to have refused her proiTered attentions 
(ib.pp.l43-4i hut inthe TpodigmaNeuatrire, 
p, ^4, she is stated to have been with him 
till his death). 

In die first parliament of Bichard II 
Alice Ferrers was brought before the lords, 
at the request of the commons, on 22 Deo. 
1877, and the sentence of the Good parlia- 
ment against her confirmed (Molls <tf Par- 
Uament, iii. 12i). In the following year her 
husband appealed for leave to sue for a re- 
versal of judgment, on the ground that she 
bad been compelled to plead as 'femmo 
sole,' though already married, and by reason 
of other informalities (ib. iii. 40-1 ). On 

14 Dec. 1879 the sentence against her was 
revoked (Pat. Moll, 3 Bichard II), and on 

15 March 1 880 Windsor obtained a grant of 
the lands that had been hors (Gesta Alt- 


htttum, iii. 231). In 13.S3 Alice had np- 
jiareatly recovered some of lior favour at 
court._ In the following year her husband 
died, in debt to the crown. His nophew and 
heir, John de Windsor, vo.ved Alice with 
lawsuits. She could obtain no relief from 
her husband’s debts, though in 1884 the 
judgment against her was repealed so far as 
that all grants might remain in force (Molh 
of Parliament, ii\.. ISOfi). Her dispute witli 
the abbey of St. Albans as to Uvaye still 
continued (^Geita Ab6atum,iii. 249). In 
1369 she had a lawsuit witli William of 
Wykeham as to jeweli wliioh she alleged 
she had pawned to him after her indictment. 
Wykeham denied the cha^ and won his 
case. In 1898 .Tohn de Windsor was in 
prison at Newgate for detaining goods be- 
longing to Alice de Windsor, value 8,0007., 
and to Joan her daughter, value 4,0007. (Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. vii. 461). In 1397 Alice 
once more petitioned for the reversal of the 
judgment against her, and the matter was 
referred for the king’s decision, apnareiitly 
without effect (Jio77<i (f Parliament, 111. 067 b). 
Iler will, dated 20 Aiig. 1400, waa proved 
on 3 Peb. 1401. She directed tliat she should 
he buried in the parish church of Upminster, 
Essex, in wliioh parish her husband had pro- 
perty (Nioolab, Testamenta Vetueta, pp. 
163^). Her heirs ware her daughters Jane 
and Joane ; the latter, at all events, seems 
to have been Windsor’s daughter, for in 
1406, as Joan Despaigne or Southereye, 
she successfully claimed property at Up- 
minster, 

In judging Alice’s character it must be 
remembered that the chief witness against 
her is the hostile St. Albans chronicler. 
But other wf^ters refer to her as Edward’s 
mistress (e.g. MAi.yi]atrD ap. HianuN, viii. 
886, Bolls Ser.) ; and though tho charges 
of avarice and intrigue may be exaggerated, 
it is impossible to doubt the substantial 
accuracy of the story. Still, some historians 
have token a favourable view of her charac- 
ter (Baanub, Sistotyof Edvrnrd 872; 
Cautb, History of England, ii. 634), and it 
has been ingenuously suggested that she was 
only the Icing's siok-nurse (Notes and QaerieB, 
ms.) Sir Robert Cotton, m a similar spirit, 
speucs of* her mishap that she was friendly 
to many, but all were not friendly to her,’ 
In any case, Alice had used her position to 
acquire considerable wealth, and, in addition 
to the grants made to her, could purchase 
Egremont Oaslle before her marriage (fb. 
U.S.), and also owned house property at 
Lonclon, In her prosperity John of Gaunt 
hod given her a hanap of beryl, garnished 
with silver gilt ; after her fall he obtained 
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covtain of lier lionses in London, nnd lipr 
lioBtel on the banks of the Thames. An in- 
ventory of hep jewels, value 470Z, 18s. 8«Z. 
and confiscated in 1878, is printed in ' Arcbino- 
logia ' (xx. 103). Other lists of property be- 
longing to her ore given in ‘ Notes and 
Queries ’ (7th ser, vii. 460). The St. Albans 
chronicler says Alice had no beauty of face 
or person, but made up for those defects by 
tho blandishment of her tongue. Naturally 
her influence over the kin^ was ascribed to 
witchcraft, and a Dominican friar was 
arrested in 1876 on the charge of having 
been her accomplice (Ghron, Anglia, pp. 
96, 98). 

[Ohroti. Angliie, 1328-88 ; ■Wnlaiiighnni’<i 
Qesta Abbntnm S. Albani and Ypodigma Neu- 
atrioe (Bolls Ser.) ; Bolls of Parliament ; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. rols. vii.and viii., especially 
vii. 419-61, by ‘Ilermontrudo,’ whoreanumbu 
of valuable notes ftom unpublished documents 
are collected; Moberly’s Life of Wy1cohain,pp. 
118-14, 121 ; Morant’s History of Essex, i. 
107; Sharpe’s Calendar of Wills in die Court 
of Hubting, ii. 202, 801 ; Sir G-. P. Buokalt’s 
Iluchetiana; other authorities quoted.] 

0. Ii. K. 

PBBBIN, LOUIS (1782-1804), Irish 
judge, is said to have been horn at Water- 
ford on 16 Pah. 1782. His father, JuAir 
JiAJPXisra PiKBiN (jif. 1780), was horn in 
France, and, coming to Dublin, became a 
teacher of French, lie often resided for 
montlu at a time in the houses of such of 
the Irish gent^ as desired to aoquiro a know- 
ledge of the lln'onch tongue, lie mixed in 
the political agitations of the period, and 
on 26 April 1784 was elected an honorary 
member of the Sons of tho Shamrock ; ana 
is said in 1796 to hare joined dn tho invito^ 
tion to the French government to invade 
Ireland, In his later years ho resided at 
Leinster Lodge, near Athy, co. Kildare. 
The date of his death is not given ; but ho 
was buried in the old churchyard atFalmers- 
town. Ue was the author of: 1. ‘The 
French Student’s Vade-mecum,’ London, 
1760. 2, ‘ Grammar of the French Tongue,’ 
1768. 3, ‘Fables Amusantes,’ 1771. 4, ‘Bn- 
tertaining and Instructive Exercises, with 
the Rules of the French Syntox,’ 1778. 
6. ‘The Elements of F'rench Oonversation, 
with Diologiiea,’ 1774. 0. ‘ Lettros Ohoisios 
SUP loutes sortes de sujet,’ 1777. 7. ‘The 
Practice of the French Pronuuoiatiou alpha- 
betically exhibited,’ 1777. 8. ‘La lloune 

Mire, contennnt de petites piloes dramo- 
tiques,’ 1786. 9. ‘ The Elements of English 
Conversation, with a Vocabulary in French, 
English, and Italian,’ Naples, 1814. The 
majority of tbsse worlts went to many odi- 


tious, and tlio ‘ Fables’ were 
llamiltunian system in 1826. 

Louis Perrin was educated at the dioceoi 
school at Armagh. Bemoviug to 'IriX 
College, Dublin, he gained a scholarahiutW 
in 1799, and graduated B.A. m lal a! 
the trial of his fellow-student, Robert C 
mot, in 1808, when sentence of desth wa. 
pronounced, Perrin rushed forward la 
court and warmly embraced the misoBet 
He devoted himself with great enerly to the 
study of mercantile law; in Hilaw term 
1806 was called to the bar, and was sooa 
much employed in cases where penalties 
for breaches of the revenue lawa were 
sought to be enforced. When Watty Cox. 
the proprietor and publisher of ‘Co* 
Magasine,’ was prosoouled ^ the govera- 
meiit for a libel in 1811, 0’C«mneil,Baike, 
Bethel, and Perrin were employed ftt the 
defence; hut the case was practically con- 
ducted by the junior, who riiowcd maihed 
ability in the matter. He was also jnnioi 
counsel, in 1 81 1, in tho proaeoiition of Sheri- 
dan, Kirwan, and the catholic delegates for 
violating the Convention Act. In 1832 he 
became a benoker of King’s Inns,I)uhlin. 

lie was a whig in politics, supported a- 
tholic emancipation, and acquired the aohn- 
quet of ‘Honest Louis Perrin.' On 6 May 
1881, in conjunction with Sir Robert Harty, 
he was elected n representative in parliament 
for Dublin. Being unseated in Angnst, ha 
was returned for Monaghan on 24 Dec. 1833, 
displacing Henry Robert Westenra, the pre- 
vious lory member. At the next gmeral 
election he came in for the city of Chshel, 
on 14 Jan. 1836, but resigned in the Mow- 
ing August, to take his seat on the bench. 
In the nouse of Commons he strove to pre- 
vent grand jury jobbery, and mode an able 
Bpeeeh on introducing the Irish municipal 
reform hiU; and he was untiring in his efforts 
to chock intemperance by advocating regn- 
lations closing pnhlic-honses at eleven o'elMk 
at night. 

From 7 Feb. 1832 to February 1836 he was 
third seijeant-at-law, from Februniy to April 
1886 first serjoant, and on 20 April 1833,00 
the recommendation of the Marq^ of 
manby, ho succeeded Francis Blackbnme 
[q. v.J ns attorney-general. While a am- 
jeant he presided over the inquiry into the 
old Irish corporations, and on nis report the 
Irish Mrinimpal Act was founded. Afta 
^e death of Thomas B. Vandeleur, he was 
appointed a puisne justice of the king’s bench, 
Ireland, on 31 Aug. 1836. InthesaMyssr 
he was gazetted a privy oounciUor. Im was 
most pamstoluug in the disclwgs of his im- 
portant functions ; and, despite some peon- 
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liarities of manner, may be regarded as one 
of the moal. able and upright judgea who 
have sat on the Irish bench, lie resigned 
on a pension hi February 1860, and resided 
near Kush, eo. Dublin, where he frequently 
attended the petty sessions. He died at 
Knockdi'omin, near Hush, on 7 Dec. 1861, 
and was buried at Hush on 10 Dec. He 
married, in April 1816, Hester Connor, 
daughter of the Rev. Abraham Augustus 
Stewart, chaplain to the Royal Hibernian 
School, Dublm, by whom he had seven sons, 
including James, a major iu the army, who 
full at Luohnow in 1867 ; Louis, rector of 
Ganycloyne, Blarney, co. Cork; WiUiam, 
chi® registrar of the Irish court of bank- 
luptcy (d. 1892) ; Charles, mo,] or of the 06tb 
foot num 1865 ; and Mark, registrar of judg- 
ments in Ireland. 

[For the father : W. J. Fitzpatrick’s Secret 
Bwvice undoc Pitt, 1892, pp. 109, 218, 216, 
216, Life of Lord Plunkot, 1867, i. 218. For 
the ton ■ J. B. O'Flanagun’s Irish Bar, 1879, 
pp. 307-lfi: Gent. Mag. 1866, pt. i. pp. 123- 
121, Zeeman's Journal, 8 Dec 1864, p. 2, 
12 Bsc p. 3 , information from the Bsv. Louis 
Perrin and fmm Mark Perrin, eaq.] G. 0. B. 

PEBBINOHIEF, RICHARD (1628 P- 
1673), royalist divine, probably bora in 
Hampshire in 1628, was educated at Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, where be graduotod 
B.A. 1641, and M.A. 1646, and was elected 
to a fellowsliip {Hist, MSS, Oomm, 6th 
fiep. p. 481). llu was ejected from his fel- 
lowship by the parliamentary commissioners 
under the ordinance of 13 Feb. 1646-6. On 
2 Jan. 1649-60 bis name appears for the 
last tune in the college books os owing the 
society 4f. 10s. M. At the Restoration ho 
was admitted to the rectory of St. Mil- 
ihed’s. Poultry, to which that of St. Mary 
Colechuroh was annexed on 1 Feb. 1671 
^awooTOT, i. 603 ; Wood, iv. 241). He pro- 
ceeded D JD. at Cambridge on 2 July 16(33 ; 
liis theses (‘Potestas ecclesiee iu ceusuris est 
JnteBivmo,’ and * Non datur in terris pastor 
umveraalis totius eodesiro’) were printed. 
On 3 Nov. 1664 he was installed prebendary 
of St. Peter’s, Westminster, and on 2 Aug. 
1667 prebendary of London (Chiswick stall). 
0n39Marchl67O ho was collated to the arch- 
deaeonry of Huntingdon (CHUsmn, West- 
mittiter Abbey JS^, p. 174L He was also 
sub-almouer to Charles H. He died at W est- 
minster on 31 Aug 1673, and was buried on 
2 Sept, in the abbey ‘ within the south monu- 
ment duor’ (c6. p. 181). His wife had died 
on 16 June 1671. Ills will, dated 26 Aug. 
1673, is in the prerogative court, and was 
proved on 16 Ocl. 1073. In accurdiincu with 
its terms, the executors, .William Clark, D.D., 


dean of Winchester, and Robert Peacock, 
rector of Long Ditton, Surrey, purobnsed land, 
the rents of which were to be given in per- 
petuity to the vicars of Buckingham. 

Perriuoliief wrote, besides separately issued 
SMmons: 1. ‘The Syracusan Tyrant, or the 
Life of Agathocles, with some Reflexions on 
the Prnoticos of our Modern Usurpers,’ Lon- 
don, 1661 (dedicated to Thomas, eail of South- 
ampton) ; republished London, 1676, as ‘ The 
Sicilian Tyrant, or the Life of Agathocles.’ 
2. 'A Discourse of Toleration, in answer to a 
late book [by John Corbet(1620-1080), q. v.] 
entituled A Discourse of the Religion of Eng- 
land,’ Loudon, 1667 ; Perrinchief opposed 
toleration or any modification of the esta- 
blishment. 3. ' Indulgence not justified : 
being a continuation of the Discourse of 
Toleration in answer to the oraiiments of a 
late book entituled a Peace Oileriug or Plea 
for Indulgence, ond to the cavils of another 
[by John Corbetj, called the Second Dis- 
course of the Religion in England,’ London, 
1668. 

Perrinchief also completed the edition pre- 
pai’ed by William Fulman [q. v.]of ‘ BairtX«d : 
theWorkes of King Charles the Mnit^r,' with 
a collection of declaration and treaties, Lon- 
don, 1662, and compiled a life for it from Ful- 
man’s notes and some materials of Silas Titus. 
This life was republished in 1676 as ‘The 
Royal Martyr, or the Life and Death of King 
Charles I,’ anon.; and was included in the 
1727 edition of the EIk&v ffacrAiKii, os ‘written 
by Richard Pereucheif, one of his majesties 
chaplains.’ 

[Luard's Grad. CUutabr.; Wood's Athena 
OxoD. iv. 241, 626, Fasti, ii, 186, 374 ; LeNeve’s 
Fasti ; Wood’s Hist, and Antiq. of Univ. Oxon. 
1874, ii. 243 ; State Papers, Dom. Cor. Entry 
Books 19,f. 147 ; Newcourt’sBepertorinm; Lunsd. 
MSS. 886 f. 164, 988 f. 2686; Walker's Suffer- 
ings of the Clergy, ii, 161 ; information kindly 
SQutby A. G. Feskett, tutor ut Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Mr. J. W. Clark, registrary 
of the university, Cambridge.] W. A. S. 

PERRIlSra, JOHN SHAE (1813-1869), 

civil engineer and explorer, was born at Bos- 
ton in Lincolnshire on 24 Jon. 1818. Hs 
was educated atDonington grammar school, 
and then articled, on 28 March 1826, to 
Robert Reynolds, the surveyor of the port of 
Boston, under whom he was engaged m sur- 
veyW, in the enclosure and drainage of 
the !^ns, in the improvements of Boston 
Harbour and of Wainfleet Haven, and the 
outfall of the East Fen, in the drainage of 
the Biu'gh and Croft marshes, and other 
works. In 1833 he proceeded to London, and 
will, there employed in engineering establish- 
ments. Li March 1886 he went to Egypt, 
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under contract -with Galloway Brothers of 
LoiidoUj us nsbistant onginoor to Galloway 
Bey, thou manager of public works for Ma- 
homed AH, viceroy of Egypt, One of the 
firot uudcrtuJcings on which Porriiig; was en- 
gaged was tlio coiislruction of a tramway 
from the quarries near Mox t o the sea. Ait er 
the death of Galloway ho becnino a memhor 
of the board of public works, was consulted 
as to the ombanKmont of the Nile, advocated 
the C'stablishmeut of stiitiona in the I)u.sort 
between Cairo and Suez to facilitate the 
nverlflud transit, and was employed to innlce 
a road with the ol>jecl of carrying out this 
scheme. 

From January to August 1837 Iio was 
busy helping^ (Joloiu'l Howard Vyso_ and 
Others in makiiig a survey of the pyramidsat 
Gizok, and iu the execution of plans, draw- 
ings, and majis of tlioho monnraont s. lie lind 
olroady puhlibliod ‘Out ]io Engineering of the 
Auciciit Egyptians,’ London, 1835, six num- 
bers, The years 1838 and 1830 lie spent in 
exploring and survey i ng the pyrain ids at Abou 
lloash, and those to' the southward, including 
Fayoom. Ilis services to I'lgyptinn history 
are dosoiihod in ‘The I’yrnmids of Gizeli, 
from actual survey and iidiiieasufumont, hy 
J. E. [inb] Porring, Esq., 0 i vi I Eiig i iioer. 1 11ns- 
trat ed by Not 08 and liolbronoos to t bo several 
Plans, with Sketches taken on the spot hy 
E. J. Andrews, Esq., London, 1830, oblong 
folio. Part i. i The Groat Pyromid,with a maji 
and sixloeii ])latuB ', partii. ; Tho Soooud and 
Third Pyramids, the smaller to tho southward 
of the Third, and the three to the eastward 
of the Groat Pyramid, with nineteen plates ; 
part iii. : The Pyiamids to tho southward of 
Gizeh and iit Aliou Jhmsh, also Campbell’s 
Tomb and a section of t he rook at Gizok, with 
map of tho Pyramids of Middle Egyjit and 
twenty-one plates.’ Perriiig’s labours are also 
noticod iu Oolonul ll. W. 11. II. Vyse’s ‘ < Ipo- 
ratious oairiod on at tho Pyramids of Qizch 
in 1 837, with account of a Voyage into Upper 
Egypt, and im Appendix contniiiiiig n Survey 
by J. S. Porring of the I’yrnraids of Abou 
Koasli,’ 3 vols, dto, 181-0-15 (i. L1.3 ot suq., ii, 
1 ot scq., iii, I el seq,), with a portrait of Por- 
ring in ttu eastern costume. Porring, before 
leaving Egypt, made n t.rigouometricnl sur- 
vey of tho llfty-threo miles of country near 
tho pyramids. The val ue of those rosoarolies, 
all made at, tho oost of Colonel Vyse, are fully 
acknowledged in C. C. J. Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt’s 
Place in Universal History,’ 6 vols. '1864 
(Li, 28-9, 636-<l6), whore it is staled tliat 
they resulted in furnishing tho names of six 
Egyptian kings till thou luiknowu to hi.H- 
1 orinns. 

Porring returned to England iu J uue 1810, 


and on 1 March 1841 enter^Tj^^^^;^ 

ofongmoormgsupermtendento^tkeLlaneil 

railway docks and harhoui. In April 1841 ? 

becameoonneoted with tho Manchester.^® 

and Rossendale railway, which he helped^ 
complete; and, after its amalgamatioiwirt 
other lines, was from 1846 till 1869 resilM 

eugmoerol tho East Lanoasliire railway Bp 
was Bubbuquciitly conneetad with the llpil 



J joint, lines from Wigan to Blackhum He 
wiib also engineer of the Oswoldtwistle and 
other waterworks. Finally, he was one of 
tho etigiiioors of the Manchester city rail 
ways. On 0 Dec. 1863 he was elected a 
member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, and in 1863 a member of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, lie died st 
101 King Street, Manchester, on 16 Jan. 
1 86!). 


1 Mimil os of Proepodiiigs of Institution of Civil 
Enghieors, 1870, xxx 46,5-8; Proopcrtnig. of 
Tiistiiutioii of Mechanical Engineors, 1870 tic 
lu-lB.] G. 0. b;^ 


PERRONET, VINCENT (1698-1785), 
vicar of Slioroliam and methodist, joungesi 
son of David ond Philothea Perronet, was 
born in Ijondon on 11 Doc. 1093. Hisfsthar, 
a native of Olidteau d’Oox in the cautonof 
Borne, and a prolcstant, came over to Eng- 
land about 1080, and was naturalised by act 
of parliament in 1708, having previonsly 
married Philothea Arther or Arthur, a lady 
of good family, whose |)alei'iiol grandfather, 
an ullicer of the court ol Star-obamher,losta 
coiiBulerahle oalate near Devizes, Wiltshire, 
during tho civil war. David Perronet died 
ill 1717. One of his elder brothel's, Christian, 
was grnndfalhor of the celebrated French 
oiigmeer Joan Rodolplie Perronet (1708- 
1704), direct or of the ‘pouts el chnussdes'of 
I‘'mnco, and builder of tho bridge of Keuilly, 
and of tho bridge ‘ de la Concorde’ (formerly 
Pont Jjoiiis XVI) in Paris ; he was a foreign 
member of the Royal Society, England, and 
of tho Soeioty of Arts, London. 

Vincent 1 ’erronol,, after receiving his eailiia 
udiicat ion at a school in the north of England, 
entered Queen’s College, Oxford, whence he 
graduated B.A. on 27 Cot, 1718 (f?af. <>/ 
Qraduates ) ; in later life he was described 
ns M. A. On d Dee. 1718 he married Ohnrity, 
daughter of 'rhomas and Margaret Good- 
how of liondon, and, havhig taken holy 
orders, became onrate of Sundridge, Kent, 
whoro lie remained about nine years; la 
1728 ho was presented to the vicamge of 
Slioroham in llie siime county. He was of 
on extremely religious tem])erameut,beheiea 
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that received many tokens of a epeclal 
oi'OTidenee, and -wrote a record of them, 
he.ided ‘ Some remarkiible facts in the life of 
a pBrsoii whom we shall call Eusebius ’ (ex- 
twcts given in the Methodist Magazine, 
1799)i wherein he relates certain dreams, es- 
capes from danger, and the like, as divine 
interpositions. On 14 Feb. 1744 he had his 
first interview -with John Wesley, who was 
much impressed by his piety (J. WnatUT, 
Journal, a.-p. WorJes, i. 468). Both the Wes- 
leys visited Inm and preached in his church 
in 1746. When Charles Wesley preached 
there a riot took place, the rioters following 
the preacher to the vicarage, threatening, and 
throwii^ stones, while ho was defended by 
one of Perroiiot’s sons, Charles. From that 
time both the Wasloyn looked to Perronet 
for advice and support ; he was, perhajis, thejr 
moat intimate friend, and tliey rcipuctod his 
judgment no leas than thoy delighted in his 
rcl^ious character. Ho attended the motho- 
diat conference of 16 Juno 1747. In April 
1748 Charles Wesley consulted him about 
his intended marriage; in 1749 ho -wrote to 
0. 'Wesley exhorting him to avoid a quarrel 
irith his brother John, to whom Charles had 
lately behaved somewhat shabbily, and a 
letter ftom him in February 1761 led John 
Lesley to decide on marrying (TxBKJiAJf, 
life ofJ, Wesley, ii. 6, 104), 

He wrote in defence of the methodists, 
wosconsultod by tho Wesleys in reference to 
their regulations for ilinorant preachers, in 
ouB of imch he was appointed umpire in cose 
of disagreement, and was called ‘ the arch- 
bishop of mothodism’ (I'S. p. 230). Two of 
his sons, Edward and Ohanes, were among 
the itinerant preachers. Ills wife, who died 
m 1763, was buried byJohn Wesley, who also 
mited him in 1766 to comfort him under 
the loss of one of his sous. He encouraged 
a methodist society at Shorcham, headed by 
his unmarried daughter, ‘ the bold masculine- 
minded ' Bamaris, entertained the itinerant 
pieachers, attended their sermons, aitd had 
jireaohing in las kitchon every Friday even- 
ing. lie held a daily Biblc-reading in his 
house, at Brst at iivo A.ir., though it was 
afterwards held two hours later. In 1760 
he hod a long illness, and, when recovering 
in Januaiy 1770, reooi rod visits from John 
Wesley and from Selina, Oouutoss of Hunt- 
ingdon [see TI.iHTrNas, Si3r,HTA],\yho describes 
him as ' a mont heavenly-minded man ’ 
\IJfeand Times of tielina, Countess oflluni- 
xngdan, i. 317). In 1771 he upheld J. Wes- 
ley against tlie countess and her party at the 
time of the Bristol couferonce. When in 
hisninetieth year he was visilecl by J. Wes- 
ley, who noted that his intellect wos little if 
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at all impaired. In his last dnys he was 
attended by one of his grandd.ruglitors by 
his daughter Elunbuth Briggs. He died on 
9 May 1786 in his ninety-second year, and 
was buried at Shoreham by Charles Wesley, 
who preached a funeral sermon on the occa- 
sion, 

Perronet was a man of great piety, of a 
frank, generous, and cheerful temper, gentle 
and anectionate in disposition, and courteous 
in manner. His habits were studious ; he at 
one time took somo interest in philosophical 
works so for ns they bore on religion, 1 hough 
he chiefly ga-ye himself to the study and e.Y- 
pooition ol biblical prophecy, specially -with 
reference to the second advent and the mil- 
lennium [Methodist Magazine, 1799, p. 161). 
He owned a farm in the neighbourhood of 
Conterhury, ond was in easy circumstances. 
By his wife Charity, who died on 6 Dec. 
1763, in her seventy-fourth year, he liad at 
leost twelve children, of whom Edward is 
noticed below; Charles, born in or about 
1723, accompanied 0. Wesley to Ireland in 
1747, became one of the Wesleys’ itinerant 

f teachers, was somewhat msubordinate in 
760, and deeply offended J. Wesley by 
printing and circulating a letter at Norwich 
contrary to his orders in 1761; he advo- 
cated separation from the church, and license 
to the preachers to administer the sacra- 
ment, agahist the orders of the Wesleys, ond 
took upon himself to do so both to other 
preachers ond some members of the .society, 
being, according to 0. Wesley, notiiated by 
‘cursed pride.’ He wos enraged by tlio sub- 
mission of his party, and afterwards consod 
to wofk for tho Wesleys, residing at Canter- 
bury with Ids brother Edward, where he died 
unmarried on 13 Aug. 1776, Of the other 
sons, 'Vincent, born probably in 1724, died in 
May 1746; Thomas died on 9 JVIardi 1766; 
Henry died 1766 ; John, bom 1733, died 
38 Oct. 1767 ; and William, when return- 
ing_ from a residence of over two years in 
Switzerland, whither he had gone on business 
connocled with the descent of the family 
estate, died at Douay on 3 1 )ec. 1781. Of Per- 
rouct’s two daughters, Damatis, her father’s 
‘great stay,’ was horn on 36 July 1737, 
and died miinarried on 19 Sept. 1783 : and 
Elizabeth morried, on SS Jan. 1740, WiUiam 
Briggs, of the cubtom-hoiise, tho Wesleys’ 
saevetury [Gigd. Mag. January 17-19, xix. 44) 
or one of J. Wesley’s • book-stewoids ’ (see 
WHiTnunAD, Ufe of Wesley, ii. 261). Eliza- 
beth and Edward alone survived their father. 
Of all Feixonet's children, Elizabetli alone had 
iasue, among whom was a daughter. Phi lothea 
Perronet, married, on 39 Aug. 1781, at Shore- 
ham, to 'rhonms Thompaon [il.v.], a merdiaut 
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of TTull. From the marriage of Elizabeth 
Perronet to 'William Brigg's was deauended 
Henry Perronet Briggs [q. v.], subject and 
portrait painter, 

rorronet published : 1. ‘ A Vindication of 
Mr, Locke/ 8vo, 1786, 2, ‘ A Second Vin- 
dication of Mr, Locke,’ 8vo, 1788 (^0 under 
Btri'iiBB, Josm’H], 8, ‘ Some inquiries 
chicEy relating to Spiritual Beings, in which 
the opinions of Mr, Ilobbea , , . ore taken 
notice of,’ 8vo, 1740, 4, ‘ An Affectionate 
Address to the People called Quakers,’ 8vo, 
1747. 5. ‘A Defence of Infant Baptism,’ 
12mo, 1740. 6, ‘ Some Ilemarks on thoEn- 
thusiasm of Methodists and Quakers com- 
pared ’ (see under Lavinqi'ON, O-noEGB, and 
London Magazine, 1749, p. 486b 7. ‘An 
Earnest Exhortation to the strict Practice of 
Christianity,’ 8vo, 1700. 8, ‘ Third Letter 
to the author of the Enthusiasm of Metho- 
dists* (Lmion Mag, 17C2, p. 48). 9. ‘ Some 
Short instructions and Prayers,’ 8vo, 4th 
edit, 1766. 10, ‘ Some Bedectious on Ori- 
ginal Sin,’ &c., 12mo, 1776. 11. ’ Essay on 
IlocroatiouB,’ 8vo, 1786, 

PeiTouot’s portrait was engraved by J. 
Spilsbury in 1787 (BB 0 iii.Br), and is given 
in the ‘ Methodist Magazine,’ November 
1790. 

Edwabi) PcKBONJj'i' (1721-1702), hymn- 
writer, sou of Vincent and Charity Perronet, 
was born in 1721. lie was John Wosloys 
companion on his visit to the north in 1749, 
and met with rough treatment from the mob 
nt Bolton. He became one of "Wesley’s 
itinerant poachers, was on most friendly 
terms with both .John and Charles Wesley, 
who spoke of him as 'trusty Ned PorroneV 
and seems to have made an unfortunate sug- 
gestion that led .Tohii Wesley to marry Mrs. 
Vazoillo (Tvtibban, ii. 104). Yet oven by 
that time his impatience of control had 
caused some trouble to .lohu Wesley, who, 
in 1760, wrote to him that, though he and 
his brother Charles Perronet behaved as ho 
liked, they either could not or would not 
preach whore ho dcsii-od (i4. p. 86). In 
1764-6 Perronet, in common with his brother 
Cliarlcs, urged separation from the church 
and the grant of license to the itinerants to 
administer the sacraments. Ho was at tliat 
date living at Canterbury (see above) in a 
house formed out of part of tho old orohi- 
episcopsl palace. His attack on the church 
in the ‘ Mitro ’ in 1760 caused the Wesleys 
deep annoyance; they prevailed on him lo 
supprosB the hook, but he appears to havo 
given some copiiu away to his folio w-itino- 
ranls, after promising to suppress it. Charles 
Wesley wrote a violent letter to his brother 
John on the subject on 16 Nor. of that year, 


speakhig of the ‘ levelUng, devilisV^. 
branch spirit which breathes in evew 
of the “ hiilre,”’ deolaring that PcS k 
from the first set himself against them S 
had poisoned the minds of tie other pMck 
MB ; that he wandered about from knl 
to hoMo ‘ m aloungingway of life, 'and that 

he had better go home to his wife’ at Can 
terbury. Among Ppronet’s offences noted 
m this letter, the writer says that on a late 
visit to Canterbury he had seen Ins own and 
Ins brother’s ‘ sacrament hymns ’ so anr.it..i,.,i 
out and blotted by him that scarcely twenty 
Imos were left entire (id. p. 264). By 1771 
and probably earlier, he had ceased to he 
connected with Wesley; he joined the 
Countess of Iluntingdoii’b connexion, and 
preached under her directions at Oanterhury 
Norwich, and elsewhere, with some success! 
The countess, however, romoustrnted with 
him for his violent language about the 
ohuroh of England, and ho therefore ceased 
to work under her (life of flelina, Countai 
of Switingilon, ii. 134:-6), and Wnm., 
mpiistor of a small chapel at Oanterhury 
with an indupimdeut. congregation. He died 
on 8 Jan. 1702, and was buried in the south 
cloister of tho cathedral of Oanterhury, neat 
the transept door. Unlike kis father, he 
Booms to nave boon hot-headed, uplifted, 
hitter in temper, and impatient of allcon- 
t rol. In old ago he was crusty ond eccentne. 
In 1802 uonconformisls at Cniiterhiu-y held 
a centenary festival to commemomte Ids 
work in that city. From the leltei’ of 0. 
Wosley referred to above, it would seem that 
ho was married before 1 766. Ilis wife’s Chris- 
tian name was Durial, and she died in 1793, 
her will being proved in December of that 
year. There was no ib.siie of the marriage. 

Ills published works are : 1. ‘Ssleot Pas- 
sages of tho Old aud New Testament versi- 
fied,’ 12mo, 1766. 2. ‘ The Mitre, a sacred 
poem,’ 8vo, printed 1767 (a slip from a book- 
sellorB catalogue gives the date 1766, with 
note ‘ BuppresBod by private authority;’ it 
was certainly printed in 1766, hut a new 
iitle-pago miiy nave lioou supplied in 1767 ; 
BOO copy in the British Museum, with manu- 
script uolOB and corrections, and presentation 
inscription from the author, signed E. P. in 
monogram); it eontains n dull and virulent 
attack on the Church of England. It was 
published without tho author's name. In 
one of tho notes the oulhor says, '1 was born 
and am like to die 11 member of the Ohurch 
of England, hut 1 despise her nonsense. 
8. * A Small Collection of Hymns,’ 12mo, 
1782. 4. ‘Oooasional Verses, moral end 

sacred,’ 12mo, 1786; on p. 22 is Perronet's 
well-known hymn, ‘ All hail the power 01 
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Jesu’s'uame,’ which first appeared in the 
•Gospel Magazine,’ 1780, without signature. 

rLife of V. Petronet in Mothodist Mag. vol, 
i^ii J.iuuaiy-April 1799 j Tyerm.iu’s Life of J. 
Wedoy, 2nd edit. , Whitehead’s Life of Wesley ; 
T Weslw 's Journal, ap. Worka,_ 1829 j Jackson's 
irittrnal, &e., of 0. Wesley ; Life and Times of 
Saiiiia, Countess of Huntingdon; Gent. Mag. 
Jjnuiry 1749 xU. 44, July 1813 Ixxxii. 82; 
Bn of Best,new ber.(1879), i. 766 ; W. Gadshy’s 
Coinpinion to Selection of Hymns; J. Gadaby’s 
Memoirs of Hymn-writere, Srii edit. ; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. ix. 203; Julian’s Diet, of 
Hymnology, art. 'Perronet, Edward,’ by Dr. 
Qrosart; family papers and other information 
from Miss Edith Thompson.] W. H. 

PBEiROT, GEORGE (1710-1780), baron 
of the exchequer, born in 1710, belonged to 
the Yorhshire branch of the Parrots 01 Pem- 
brokeshire. He woe the second son of Thomas 
Perrot, prebenda^ of Ripon and rector of 
Welbury in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
and of St. Martin-in-Micklegale in the city 
of York, by his wife Anastasia, daughter of 
the Rev. George Plaxton, rector of Barwiok- 
in-Elmet in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
After receiving his education at Westminster 
School, he was admitted a student of the 
hmet Temple in November 1728, and was 
called to the bar in 1732._ In May 1767 ha 
-was elected a bencher of his inn, and in 1769 
wae made a king’s counsel. On 16 April 1760 
he opened the case o^inst Laurence Shirley, 
fom-ui earlFerrors, who was tried for the mur- 
der of John Johnson by the House of Lords 
(HowdlTj, State Trials, xix. 804). On 24 Jan. 
1768 he was called to the degree of soijeant, 
and appointed a baron of the exchequer in 
the place of Sir Henry Gould the younger 
[q. T.j He wos seized with a fit of palsy at 
Moi^toue during the Lent assizes m 1776, 
and shortly afterwords retired from the 
bench with a pension of 1,2002. a year. 
Having purchased the manor of Eladbuiy 
and otW considerable eatates in Worcester- 
ehhe, he retired to Porshore, where he died 
on 28 Jon. 1780, in the eeventieth yeor of 
his age. A monument was erectedf to hie 
memory in the parish church at Laleham, 
Middlesex, in pursuance of directions con- 
tained in his widow’s will. He was never 
knighted. 

He married, in 1742, Mary, only daughter 
of John Bower of Bridlington Quay, York- 
shire, and widow of Poter Whitton, lord 
mayor of York in 1728. Perrot left no 
children. liib widow died on 7 March 1781, 
aged 82. According to Horace Walpole, 
Perrot while on circuit ‘ was so servile as to 
recommend ’ from the bench a cungratulalory 
address to the Mug on the x>cace of 1763 


^SMiury 0 / the Reign of George III, 1894, 
i. 222). His cm'ious power of discrimination 
maybe estimated by the conclusion of his sum- 
ming-up on a trial at Exeter as to the right 
to a certain stream of water : ‘ Gentlemen, 
there ore fl.fleen witnesses who swear that 
the watercourse used to flow in a ditch on 
the north side of the hedge. On the other 
hand, gentlemen, there are nine witnesses 
who swear that the watoi'course used to flow 
on the south side of the hedge. Now, gen- 
tlemen, if ^ou subtract nine from fiReen 
there remain six witnesses wholly imcon- 
trodiclud; and I recommend you to give 
your verdict accordingly for the x)arly who 
called those six witnesses ’ (Poss, Jwli/es of 
England, 1864, viii. 36^. It appears' from 
u petition presented by Perrot to the House 
of Commons that in 1769 ho was the sole 
owner and proprietor of the navigation of 
the river Avon from Tewkesbury to Eves- 
ham, 

[The authorities quoted in the text, Barn- 
well’s Perrot Notes, 1867, pp. 108-9; Memorials 
of Ripon (Surtees Soc. Publ 1886), ii. 316, 
Nosh’s Worcestershire, 1781, i. 383, 447-8, 
Suppl. pp 59, 61 ; Burke’s Landed Gantry, 1846, 
i. 128; Martin’s Moalers of the Bauch of the 
Inner Temple, 1883, p. 76 ; Alumni Westmon. 
1852, p. 646; Gent. Mag. 1776 p. 301, 1780 

S 102, 1784 pt. i. p. 238; Haydn’s Book ot 
ignitios, 1890; Notes and Queries, 8th sei. 
V. 347 , 411.] G. P. R. B. 

PERROT, HENRY (^. 1600-1626), epi- 
grammatist. [See Paueoi.] 

PERROT,SibJAME 8 (1671-1637), poli- 
tician, born at Harroldstou in Pemhroke^re 
in 1671 , is stated to have been an illegitimate 
son of Sir John Perrot [q. v.l by Sybil Jones 
of lladnorehire. He matriculated fl'om J esus 
College, Oxford, os Sir John’s second eon, on 
8 July 1686, aged 14, left the university with- 
out a degree, entered the Middle Temple in 
1690, and, ‘nfterwarde travelling, returned 
an accomplish’d gentleman’ (Wood). He 
settled down upon the estate at Hai-roldstou 
which had been given him by his father, and 
seems for a time to have devoted himeelf to 
literary composition. In 1696 was printed 
at Oxford, in quarto, by Joseph Barnes, his 
exceedingly rare ‘ Discovery of Discontented 
Minds, wliorein thefr several sorts and pur- 
poses are described, especially such as ora 
gone beyond y’’ Seas,’ which was dedicated 
to the Earl of Essex, and had for its object 
to ' restrain those dangerous molecontents 
who, whether as scholars or soldiem, t urued 
fugitives or renegades, and settled in foreign 
countries, especially under the umbrage of 
the king of Spain, to negociate conspiracies 
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i'errot, as rupreboutative ibr tlis eountv't 
Pembi-oko, playod a lets oonspicaous i 
but m tluitof 1628, when he agamrepresISd 
Jlavorfordwest, he made a powerMsuetA 
ugainst Laud. 

Perrot played a contidemble part in hi, 
iiutivo county. In 1624 he became a lew., 
of the Toynl mines in Pembrokeshire and 
from about that period ho commenced actm™ 
I ns deputy vice-admiral for the M of Pe®' 


and invasions ’ (of. Oldys, ‘Calnloniie of //isfory, iv. 267). In the parliament ofl^l 
Pomplilels. in the Tlavloinn Libraiy, Ilarl. Vurmt. ns nmrBKmitnH™ iv.. ,1.. . 

Mke. X. 368). This was followed in 1600 
by ‘The First Pari of the Oousideration of 
rivraiine Condition ! wherein is contained 
theMorall Oonsideralion of a Man’s Selfe: 
as what, who, and what manner of Man bo 
is,’ Oxford, dto. This was to bo followed by 
three parts dealing i-ospoctivoly with the 
political coiisidoratioii of thinijh under us, the 

natural ooiisidoration of things about us, 

niidtho metaphysical consideration of thinm j broke. In August 1626 he wrote to the 
above us i none of which, however, appearoa. government that Turkish pirates were man 

Porrot also drew up ‘A Book of the Birth, | the south-wost const, having occupied Imdr 

Education, Life and Death, and singular , lor over a fortnight, and madenumeioi 
good I’orts of Sir Philip Sidiioy,’whioh Wood captives in Mounts Bay, Cornwall. From 
appears In hare seen in manuscript, and 1026 lie acted as the vice-admiral or lepte- 
which Oldys ‘ earnestly desired to meet wil h,’ soni ativo of tho admiralty in Pembrokeehire 
but which was evidently never jiriutod. In and wrote frcijuently to Secretaiy Conwav 
tho meantime Porrot had ronrosonlud tho rospoulingihe pmdatory hnhitsofthe Velah 
borough of Jlavorfordwest in the parliament ' wrooliera, and tho urgent ncceasity of M- 

olT 607-8, and during tiui progress of James 1 -1 tt tt . . 

to London ho was in July 1603 knighted at 
( he house of Sir William Fleetwood. I lo sat 
again for Haverfordwest in the parliament 

of 1604, and in tho ‘Addled parliament’ of 

1614, when ho took a vigorous port in tho | nthishoiisonf lIaiToldstonon4Feb.l63B-7, 
debates on the imposilions, and shared lo and was biiriod in the ohanool of St. Maij’s 
tho full Iho iudiguation expressed by the Church, Haverfordwest. He married Mary, 
lower house at the apoooli of Bishop Ilicliiird I daughter of Rohort Ashfteld of Ohetken, 
Nolle [q. V.], qiieationing the oompotonee of Buoltmgliomsliiro, but left no issue. Soaas 


lying Milford Ilavnii. He was n ihemher of 
llio Virginia Oompiiny, to which he sah- 
sci'ibod :\7l. 10s. In 1080 he issued his ‘Medi- 
tations and Prayers on the Lord’s Prayer and 
Ton OoiniimndiiienlR,’ London, Ito. Hedied 


the commons to deal with this subject. When 
pnriiamentmot again ml631 it contained few 
members who were listened to with greater 
willingness than Porrot, who combined expe- 
rience with a po pillar mannor of speaking. It 
was ho who on 6 Feb. 1631 moved that the 
house should racoive tho communion at St. 
Morgai'ot’s, and who, in June, moved a dedarti^ 
tion in favour of assisting James’s children 
in the Palaliunlo, which was received by the 
house with oiithuaiasm, and doolnrod by Sir 


commendatory versos by him ore prefixed t) 
Ilio ‘Golden Grove’ (1608) of Iiis friend 
Tloiiry Vaughan, 

IBai'iiwoll’s Porrot Notes frepiiatod horn 
ArchiEol. Ciimbr.), 1867, p. 69 ; Wood’s Athena, 
ed. Bliss, ii. 806-6 ; Fbsler’b Alnrani Omn. 
1600-1714 ; Mclcalfn’s Book of Enights; Is 
Novo’s T’odigroos of the Knights, p. 166; Old 
Purlin mcnl ary Hist. v. 606, viii. 280; Cobbstt'i 
Purl. Hist. i. 1300, 1310, 1313; Ctordiaer's Hist. 
ofKngl. iv. 28,07, 128, 236, 2o6:_^i "■ ' 


Edward Cseii to ho an inspiration from j Bunm, xiii. 85; Williams’s. lament 


hoaveii, and of more eifect ‘ than if wo hod 
ton thousand soldiers on the march.’ Later 
on, ill Novoinbor 1031, ho spoke in favour of 
a war of diversion and attack upon Spain in 
the Indies, Ilitherlo ho had successfully com- 
bined popularity in Iho house with iiivouy at 
court, and had specially gratified the king 


Williams’s Piirliamontory History of Wales; 
Mudiiu’s Early Oxford Proas (Oxford HishSao.), 
pp. 10, 4S1.1 T. S. 

PBREOT, SXK JOHN (16373-1692), 
lord deputy of Ireland, commonly reputed to 
be the son of Henry VIII, whom he re- 
somblud ill appoarniice, and Mary Berkley 


by supporting his plan lo Ivy Bacon's case , (afterwards the wife of Thomoa Ferrot, esq., 
before a special commiasiou; but in December of IsUngston and TlarroldatoujinPemtoke- 
thewarmthofhisdeiuuiciauonof the Spanish ] shire), was born, probably at narrolastoa, 
marriage, and his insist anco upon fresh 
guarantees against popery, caused film to be 
numbered among the ‘ ill-tomperod spirits.’ 
lie was, ill conseqnenoe, sulqeoted to an 
honourable banishment to Ireland, as a mom. 


ber of Sir Dudley Diggi's's [see Diqous, Sjk — , t a 

DuDi.aYjeommissioiil'orinvuhligttting certain ' cliestoiTq.v.J IJnilinggrent pliysieiilsttenq 
grievances inlreland (Wood: of. 0 to a violout and arbitrary disyiosition, newas 


about 1627 (NAtmroir, Ft'ogmenta Segalkt 
Arclutologm Oambrema, 3rd aer. vol. w 
lie was oducaiod appoa’eiitly ati St. Davids 
( Val 8taiB rap&ra, Irol. TSliz. H. 649), and at 
the am of eighteen was placed in the house- 
hold of Williiim roiilst, first marquis of W in- 


grievances in Ireland (Wood 
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mttcli addicted to brawling, and it was to a 
fracas between liim end two of Iho yeomen of 
tbe iniard, in which he was slightly wounded, 
that he owed his iior&oiial introduction to 
Heniy VIII. The hing, whether ha was 
atviuainted with the secret of his birth or 
\iiietlier he merely admired his courage and 
audacity, made him a promise of preferment, 
but died before he could fulfil it. I'crret, how- 
ever, found apatron in Edward VI, and was by 
him, at his coronation, created a hnight of the 
Bath. His skill in knightly exercises secured 
him a place in the train of the Marquis of 
IfortboiMton on the occasion of the latter’s 
rifit to France in June 16C1 to ii^otiato a 
marriage between Edward VI and Mizabeth, 
tbe imnt daughter of Henry IT. He fully 
maiutained the reputation lor gallantry he 
had acquired at home, and by hia bravery in 
the chase so fascinated the French king that 
he offered him considerable inducements to 
enter his service. 

Eeturnuig to England, he found him.selfm- 
vohed in considerable pecuniary difficulties, 
from which he was relieved by the generosity 
of Edward. The fact of hia being a pro- 
teatant did not at first militate against him 
with Queen Moiy; but, being accused byono 
Gadern or Oathern, a countryman of his, of 
sheltering heretics in his house in Wales.and, 
among others his uncle, Ilohert Perrot, reader 
in Greek to Edward VI and AlexauderNowoll 
[q. T,] (afterwards dean of Lichfield), ho was 
committed to the Fleet. His detention was of 
short dm'atlou, and, being released, he served 
under the Earl of Pembroke in France, and 
was present at the capture of St. Quen^ 
in 1667. Hie refusal, however, to assist 
Pembroke in hunting down heretics in. south 
Walea caused a breach in their friendly re- 
lations, though it did not prevent the earl 
from generously using his inflnonce to bring 
to a successful issue a suit of Porrot’s for the 
castle and lordship of Carow. At the coro- 
nation of Elizahoth, Porrot was one of tlio 
four gentlemen chosen to cniwy the canopy of 
state, and being nppnrently shortly after- 
wards appoiulea vico-udmival of the seas 
about south AVales aud keeper of the pnol 
at Eavorfordwost, lie for some years divided 
bis time between the court and hia estate 
ia Fembrokeshire. 

Since the outbreak of the rebellion in Ii'o- 
land of James Filzmaurice Fitzgerald [q. _v.] 
in 1568, it had been the settled determination 
of Elizabeth and her ministers to establish a 
presidential govornmciit in Munster similur 
to that in Coimnught. In November 1670 the 
post was otibrod t o Porrot, and was somewhat 
reluctantly accept od by him. Ho sailed from 
Milford Haven and arrived at Waterford on 


:J7 Feb. 1571. A day or two afterwards 
Fitzmaurice burned the towii of Kilmallock, 
and Perrot, recognising the importance of 
reaching the scat of his government with- 
out loss of time, hastened to Dublin, and, 
Laving taken the oath before Sir Henry Sid- 
noy [q, v.], proceeded immediately to Cork. 
From Cork he marched directly to Ealmal- 
lock, where he took up kis quarters in a half- 
burned house, and issued a proclamation to 
the fugitive townsmen to return and rraair 
tbe walls and buildings of the town. While 
thus engaged, information reached him one 
night that the rebels had attacked Lord 
Eoche j whereupon, taking with him his own 
troop of horse, he pursued them as far as 
Kuocklong. But finding they were likely 
to moke good their escape among the neigh- 
bouring bogs, he caused hie men to dismount 
and to follow them in their own fashion, 
aud had the satisfaction of killing fifty of 
them, whose heads he fixed ou the morW- 
cross of Kilmallock. Having placed the 
town in a poBture of defence, Perrot pursued 
his journey to Limerick, capturing a castle 
belonging to Tibhot Burke on tbe way. 
From Limerick, whore the Earl of Thomond, 
O’Shaughnessy, and Sir Thomas of Desmond 
came to him, he proceeded to Cashel, where 
he hanged several ‘ grosy merchants, being 
such 08 bring bread and oquayita or other 
provisions unto the rebels,’ and so by way of 
Fetlmrd, Clonmel, Carrick-on-Suir, and Lis- 
more, near where he captured Mocollop 
Cohtle, back to Cork, which be reached on 
the last day of May. 

Fixing ms headquarters at Cork, he made 
excursions into the territories of the ‘White 
Enight ’ and the MoS wlneys, and ' slew many 
of the rebels and hanged as many as he might 
take.’ Thoiwh greatiy haraseed by his in- 
cessant warfare, Fitzmaurice had managed 
to enlist a large body of redshanks, aud with 
these he scoured the country from Aharlow 
to Castlemaine, and kom Glenflesk to Balti- 
more. Perrot, who spared neither hhnsolf nor 
his men in his efibrts to catch him, in vain 
tempted him to risk a battle in the open, but, 
meeting him ou the edge of a wood, he at- 
tacked and routed him, and forced his allies 
across the Shannon. On 21 June he sat down 
before Castlemaine, but after five weeks was 
compelled, by lack of provisions, to raise tbe 
siege. His eagerness to terminate the rebel- 
lion led him to countenance a proposal for 
tbe restoration of Sir John of Desmond os a 
counterpoise to Fitzmaurice [seeFiTzeBiu.iiP, 
SxbJohn FmuDUtntJ), 1625-1612], and even 
induced Mm to listen to a proposal of Fitz- 
maurice to settle tbe question by single 
combat. Fitzmaurice, as the event proved, 
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had no intontiou of moeting Porrot on oqnal self, he could ill brook to be reprimanded 1 
rermj j and, iiflor deludiiigmui with ono ex- . the privy council for his conduct in rtw i 
onsio and another, finally doolarodthnl a duel , l_o the Peter and Paul,a French, vessdhnd** 
was out of the question. ‘ For,’ said ho, ‘ if from Portugal with n valuable cargo of snS' 

I should kill Sir John Perrot the quoon of which he had caused to be detained at CmL’ 
Biigland con scud another president into A gp^aceful letter of thanks from Elizahetk 
this province ; but if he do kill me there is desiring him to continue at his pjst faj J 
none other to succeed mo or to oommoud as to alter his resolution ; and in .Tidy 1573 h 
Ido’(lUwt.iNa(iN,XOd!,p.fi;i). Porrothworo suddenly returned to England wit bout leare 
to ‘hunt the fox out of his hole’ without llis reception by Elizabeth was moie na- 
furthur delay. Shortly afterwards ho was cious than ho had reason to expect; and 
drawn by a trick into a oiirofully prepared pleading ill-health as an excuse ibirwtrs- 
iimbush. Outnumbured by at least ten or fuming to Munatur, whore he was even- 
twelvo to ono, ho would certainly have lost tually euporsedod by Sir William Lriirv 
Ilia Ufa had not the opportune arrival of Gap- [q.v.], ho retired to Wales. ToBnigUeyhe 
tain Bowles with three or four soldiers caused declared that it was his intention to lead a 
Fitzmaurico, wlio mistook them for the ad- countryman’s life, and to koep out of debt, 
vnueo guard of a larger body, to withdraw But as one of the council or the marebes' 
hastily. Even tliis lesson did not f uachPorrot and vice-admiral of the Welsh seas, he found 
]iriideiice. For having, as he believed, driven plenty to occupy his attention, especially m 
Fitzmauvico into a oeruur, hu allowed himself mippiussing piracy along the coast (of. Oent. 
to he deluded into a ])arley, under cover of .1/ay. IS!!!), ii. 351). In May 1678 a com- 
whieh Fitzmaurice niaiingod to withdraw his plaint was preferred against him by Bichaid 
men into safety. In .Tune 1672 he again sat Vaughan, doputy-admiral in South Wales, 
down helbra Oasllemaino, and, after a three of tyrannical conduct, traflicking with pi- 
montl is’ blockade, forced tlio iilticc to sur- rales, and subveifliou of justice. Perrot had 
rondov. lIui‘UCOuntorodFit/-tnaurioo,whowns ap])arontly little diUioulty in exoneratingbim- 
advanciug to its relief at the head of a body self; for he was shortly afterwards uppomted 
of Scoto-Irish moroouaries, in MaoBriiiuGoo- commissioner for piracy in Pembrokeshire, 
nagh’s country. Fitzmaurice, however, with fn August 1670 ho was placed in command 
the bulk of Ins followers, innimged to malcu of a squadron appointed to cruise off the 

S ood his escape into the wood of Aharlow. western coast of Ireland, to intercept and do- 
’ervot’s etlbrts to expel them were crippled by stroy any tdpauisb vessels appeaimg in those 
the rofusui of his soldiers to serve until they waters. C)ii20Aug.boBailedfromtheTbame> 
received eomo of tboir arrears of pay. But on board tlio llevongo with his son Thomas, 
tho gavrieon at Kilmallock, assistect by Six Onl ISept.huiuichoredinBaltimoteBay;tmd 
Edmuiidand Edward Butler, rend urodadmir- after spending afuwdaysonsborej'wheretb^ 
able service; andFiiziuaurico,lindinghimsu1f weiu all oiiterlaincd as well us the fashion of 
nt the end of his tether, sued for mercy. J’ov- that, count ry could afford, ’ he soiled to Coik, 
rntroluctantlyaonbuntedtO]iaTdonhim. llo and from Cork coastud along to Waterford, 
was somewhat reconcilod to this oourso by where ho mot SbWilliom Drury, who shoitly 
Fitzmonrico’b submissivu ottitudo, and com- boforohis death knighted his son Thomas and 
ibrted himeelf with (ho Iiopo that tlie ox- Sir William Pelham [q. v.] After coasting 
rebel, having soen the orror of his ways, about for some timo, and the season of the 
would ovontually prove ‘ a socoiid St. Paul’ year growing too late to couso any furthei 
Having thus, as ho vainly imagined, re- approiinnsion on the part of Spain, Perrot 
stored tranquillity to Miiust or, hu begged to doturraiuud to return home. IntheDowiis 
bo allowed to return homo. During his tonure hu full in with ono Deryfold, anlrat6,'whom 
of oilico lie had killed or hanged at .least hu chased and captured olf the Flemish coast; 
eight hundred rohols, with tlio loss of only but on trying to mako the mouth of the 
oightuon Engliehmon, and hud done some- Thames ho strnok on tho Kentish Knocks, 
thing to suhstituto English customs for Irish Fortimaluly ho succeeded in getting off the 
in tlie province. But tho sorvioo had told sand, and ronohed Harwich in safety. During 
BOverdy on his constitution; and for every hisaWnoohisoiiomieshadtriedtoundemino 
white hair that he had brought over with liim his credit with tho queon; and early in 1680 
ho protostud ho could show sixty, lie was one Thomas Wyriott, a justice of the peace, 
diesatisUed with Elizabeth's dot eriniiialion to formerly a yeoninn of tho guard, exhibited cer- 
roetoro Goriild Fitzgerald, tifteenth earl of Inin complaints iigainsl ‘his intolerahledeol- 
Dosmond fq. i .]; ho was annoyed by reports ings.’ Wyriott’s complaints were submitted 
that reached him of Eshox’s int'orfnrcno(‘ wilJi to the privy ooimeil, and, boiiig ponounced 
his tenantry; and, though able to justify him- slanderous libels, Wyriott was committed to 
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Itfai But ho htul powoi-ful fricndg 

at couit, and shortly after Perrol's returuto 
■Wales he vras released, and. letters ware ad- 
Jiessedfo the judges of assize in South Wales, 
authorising them to reopen the case. Though 
snffenng from the sweating sickness, Perrot 
at once obeved the summons to attend the 
assizes at fiaverfordwest. He successfully 
evculpated Hmself and obtained a verdict of 
a thousand marks damages against Wyriott. 

He had acquired considerable reputation as 
president of Munster, and a plot or plan which 
he drew up at the command of tlie queen in 
1581 'for the suppressing of rebellion and the 
well-governing ot Ireland’ marked him out as 
asuitabiesuccessorlo the lord deputy, Arthur 
Grey, fourteenth lord Grey de Wilton [q. v.], 
who was recalled in August 1582. Never- 
theless, he was not appointed to the post till I 
17 Jitn. 1684, and it was not till 21 June that 
he received the sword of state from the chan- 
cellor. Archbishop Adam Loftus [q.v.] From 
Ins acquaintance with the southern province 
he was deemed well qualified to superviso 
the greet work of the plantation of Mun- 
ster. Eia open instructions resembled those 
given to former viceroys ; but among those 
privately added by the privy council was one 
directing him to consider how St. Pafaiok's 
Cathedral and the revenues belonging to it 
might be made to serve ‘as had boon there- 
to&e intended’ for the erection of a college 
in Dublin. His government began propi- 
tiously, and a remark of his expressive of Ms 
desire to see the name of husbandman or 
peoman substituted for that of churl was, 
according to Fenton, widely and favourably 
commented upon. The day fallowing his 
installation order was issued for a general 
hosting at the hill of Tara, on 10 Aug,, for 
six weeks. In the interval Perrot j^pared to 
make a tour of inspection through Connaught 
and Munster for the purpose of establishing 
Sir Diehard Bingham [q. v.] and Sir John 
Norris (1647 f-1607) [q. v.l in thoir respective 
governments. He had alreai^ received the 
submission of the chieftains of Ooniinughtand 
Ihomond, and was on his way from Limerick 
to Cork when the news reached him that a 
large body of Hebridean Scots had landed in 
O’Donnell's country. Norris was inclined 
to think that Tumour bad, os usual, exag- 
gerated the number of the invaders; but 
Perrot, who probably enjoyed the prospect 
of fighting, determined to return at once to 
Dublin and, as security for the peace of Mun- 
ster, to talce with him all proteelees and 
suspected persons. 

On 26 Aug. he set out for Ulster, accom- 
panied by the Earls of Ormonde and Tho- 
mond and Sir John Norris. At Newry he 


learned that the Scots had ev.sded the ships 
sent to intercept them at Lough Foyle and 
had returned whence they came. Half a 
mile outside the town Turloiigh Luineaeh 
O’Neill [q. v.] met him, and put in his only 
sou as pledge of his loyalty, ns did also Ma- 
genms, MacMahon, and O’llanlon. But 
having come so far, Perrot determined to cut 
at the root, as he believed, of the Scoto-Irish 
difficulty, aud to malte a resolute effort to 
expel the MacDonneUs from their settle- 
ments along the Antrim coast. An attempt, 
at which he apparently connived {State 
JPapera, Irel. Eliz. cxii, 00, ii.), to assassinate 
Sorley Boy MaADonnell [q.v.] failed, and 
Perrot, resorting to more legitimate methods 
of warfare, divmed his forces into two divi- 
sions. The one, under the command of the 
Earl of Ormonde and Sir John Norris, ad- 
vanced along the left hank of the Bonn and 
scoured the woods of Qleuconkein; while 
himself, with the other, proceeded through 
Clandehoye and the Qlinucs. On 14 Sept, 
he sat down before Dimluce Oostle, which 
surrendered at discretion on the second or 
third day. Sorley Boy escaped to Scotland, 
but Perrot got possession of ‘ holy Columb- 
Mlle’s cross, a god of great veneration with 
Sorley Boy and all Ulster,' which he sent to 
Wolsingham to present to Lady Walsing- 
ham or Lady Sidney. A mazer garnished 
with silver-^t, with Sorley Boy’s aims en- 
graved on the bottom, he sent to Lord Burgh- 
ley. An atfempt to land on Rathlin Island 
was frustrated by stormy weather, and, feel- 
ing that the sooson was growing too advanced 
for further operations, Perrot returned to 
Dublin. 

Meanwhile he hod not been unmindful 
of luB charge regarding St. Patrick’s. On 
21 Aug. he submitted a plan to Walsingham 
for converting the cathedral into a court- 
house and the canons’ bouses into inns of 
coiu't, and for applying the revenues to the 
erection of two colleges. When the project 
became known, as it speedily did, it was vehe- 
mently opposed by AmhbisUop Loftus [q. v.j 
On 8 Jan. 1686 Perrot was informed that 
there were grave objections to bis scheme, and 
that it was desirable for him to consult with 
tbearebbishop. Perrotforatimsrefiised to de- 
sist from Ms project, aud never forgave Loftus 
for opposing him, There can be little doubt 
t^thisbliinderinghostilitytowardsthe arch- 
bishop was a principal cause of his downfall. 

Another sweme of his for bridling the 
Irish by building seven towns, seven bridges, 
and seven fortified castles in different porta 
of the country fared equaDy unpropitiouaW. 
Given 60,000f. a year for three years, he 
promised to permanently subjugate Ireland, 
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and took llio unusual course of addrpssliifftlip 
parliamunt of Etif^Iaud on the hubjccli. iSiil 
Walsingham, to 'whom ho aubmittod the letter 
(printed in the ‘ Government of Ireland,’ pp. 
^ sq.) promptly suppressed it, on the ground 
that the queen would certainly resent any one 
but hersmf moving' poidioment. Nor indeed 
did his manner of dealing with the Hebridean 
Scots argue ■well for his ability to carry out 
his more ambitious project. Soareoly three 
months had elapsed since the expulsion of 
Sorley Boy before he again succeeded in 
effecting a landing on the coast of Antrim. 
He was anxious, he declared, to become a 
loyal subject of the crown, if only ho could 
obtain legal ownership of the terriloiy he 
claimed. But Perrot insisted on unqualified 
submission, and, despite the rcmonstrancos of 
the council, began to make preparations for 
a fresh expedition against him. When 
Elizabeth limrd of hJ^ intention, she was 
greatly provoked, and read him a sharp lec^ 
ture on 'such rash, unadvised journeys with- 
out good ground os your last journey in the 
north.’ As it happened. Sir Henry Bagenal 
and Sir William Stanley were quite able to 
cope with Sorley Boy, and the Irish parlia- 
ment being appointed to meet on 26 April, 
after an mteiwol of sixteen years, Perrot 
found sufficient to occupy his attention in 
Dublin. 

A German nobleman who happened to ho 
visiting Ireland was greatly impressed with 
his appearance at the opening of parliament, 
and declared that, though he had travelled all 
over Europej he had never seen any man com- 
parahlo to him ‘ for his port and majesty of 
personage.’ But Perrot’s attempt to ‘ manage ’ 
parliament proved a complete failure. A 
bill to suspend Poynings’^ Act, wliioh ^ 
regarded as necessary to facilitate legisla- 
tion, was rejected on the third reading by a 
majority of thirty-five. Anotlier bill, to 
substitute a regular system of taxation in 
lieu of the irregular method of cess, shared 
a similar fate, and Fenot could only pro- 
rogue parliament, and advise the punish- 
ment of the leaders of the opposition. 
Tired of his inactivity, Perrot resumed his 
plan of a northern campaign, and having 
appointed Loftus and Wallop, who strongly 
disapproved of his intention, justices in hm 
absence, he set out for Ulster on 1 6 July. 
But misfortune dogged his footsteps. For 
hardly had he reached Dungannon when wet 
weather rendered furl her progress impossible. 
His time, however, was not altogether wasted. 
For besides settling certain territorial diffe- 
rences between Turlough liuineaob O’Neill 
and Hugh O’Neill, carl of Tyrone [q. v.], ho 
reduhed Ulster to shire ground. He re- 


turned to Dublin at the bogimbT^T^ 
tombor. Six weeks later JT 

captured Dimluce Castle, and r4nmed L' 
overtures for denization. Penot, 

‘ touched with the stone,’ and provoked 
the coolness of liis colleagues, felt the dk 
grace bitlerly, and begged to be recefied 
Eventually he consented to pardon Sotlev 
Boy, and to grant him letters of 
on what were practically his own terms h 
one respect Perrot could claim to have’bem 
fairly siiocossful. The composition of Con- 
naught and Phomond with which his name 
IS associated, though proving by no msans 
commensurate with his expectations and 
duo in a largo measure to the initintue of 
Sir Henry Sidney, was a ivork ■which un- 
doubtedly contributed to the peace and 
stability of the western province. Parlia- 
ment reossombled on 26 April 1680, and 

eftor passing acts for the attainder of the Earl 

of Desmond and Viscount BaltineW was 
dissolved on 14 May. 

WitJi Loftus and Wallop Perrot had long 
been on terms of open hostility, and em 
Sir Goollrey Fantoii, who at first found him 
‘ aflablu and pleasing,’ had sincB come to 
change his opinion in that respect. Perrot, 
it is true, could count on the devotion of 
Sir Nicliolns White and Sir Lucas Dillon 1 
bub their infiuence in the council -was com- 
paratively small, ond their goodwill exposed 
him to the charge of pursuing an nnti-Eng- 
lisli policy, Nor wore hie relations outaido 
tho council much better. Sir John Norria 
and Captain Carloil had long complained of 
his overbearing and tyrannical behaviour. 
Parrot’s coiuliiet towards Sir Itichord Bing- 
ham added him to the long list of avowed 
enumioR. Early in September 1660 a large 
body of redshanks invaded Connaught at 
tho invitation of the Burkes of coimtyMayo, 
aud Bingham, who felt himself nnable to 
cope with then], sent to Perrot for rein- 
forcements. The deputy not only complied 
with Mb request, but, in opposition to the 
advice of tho council, went to Connaught 
himself, lie had, however, only readied 
Mullingar when he received information 
that tho Soots and their allies had been 
oomplotuly overthrown and almost an- 
nihilated by Bingham at Ardnaree jm the 
river Moy, But instead of returning to 
Dublin, ho ooiitiiuicdhis journey to Galway, 
though by so doing he inflicted a heavy aim 
unnecessary expense on the country. His 
own Rtateiiieut that he had been invited 
thither was manifestly untrue. But whether 
ho was jealous of Bingham’s success, as 
sooms litely, or whether he really disap- 
proved of his somewhat arbitrary method of 
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roiemment, liis presencB had iiiifloubtadly 
the effect of weiikeiiiiig the president’s uu- 
thontv end stimulating the elements of 
discontent in tho province. Ilis language 
towards the council ■was certainly most re- 
prehensible, and unfortunately he did not 
confine his abuse to word's. In .Tanuary 
1587 he committed Fenton to the Marshal- 
sea on pretexl of a debt of 701. owing to 
jum. Bnt though compelled by Elizabeth 
instantly to set him at liberty, he seemed to 
have lost all control over himself. Only a 
few days afterwards he committed the indis- 
cretion of challenging Sir Eichard Bingham, 
and on IS May he came to actual blows m the 
council chamber with Sir Nicholas Bagenal. 
The fault was perhaps not altogether on his 
«ide,but governniontimderthe circumstances 
eufiered,and in January Elizabeth announced 
her intention to remove him. 

In May one Philip Williams, a former 
cecietary of Perrot, whom he had long kept 
in conflnemoni, offered to make oertaiu reve- 
lations touching his loyalty, and Loftus took 
care that his offer should reach Elizabeth’s 
cars. This was the heginniiig of the end. 
Williaus was released on bail, not to quit 
ie country without special permission, in 
Jnaej but he steadily rafusoa to reveal his 
information to any one except the queen her- 
aelf. In December Sir William Fitzwllliam 
[q, v.l was appointed lord deputy, but six 
months elapsed before he arrived m Dublin. 
UeanwhUe, racked with the stone, and feeling 
his authority slipping away from him inch 
by inch, Perrot’s position was pitiable in the 
ertreme. But it must he said in his favour 
that when he surrendered the sword of state 
on 30 June 1688, Fitzwilliam was compelled 
to admit that he left the country in a state 
of profound pe.scc. Shortly before his de- 
parture he presented the corporation of Dublin 
with a silver-gilt howl, bearing his arms and 
crest, with the inscription ' Bminquo in pace’ 
(ef. diLBEBT, Cal, Mumdpal Jlecords, ii. 
a20). Ho sailed on Tuesday, 2 July, for 
llilford Haven, leaving behind him, accord- 
ing to Sir Heniy Wallop, a memory ‘ of so 
hard usage and naughty demeanour amongst 
his associates, especially of the English nation, 
as 1 think never any before him in this placs 
hath done.’ After his departure Fitzwilliam 
complained that, cont rary to the express orders 
of the privy council, ho had talcen with him 
his parliament robes and cloth of state. 

Among others a curtain Denis Roiighiiuor 
O’Houghan, an ex-priesl whom Porrot had 
prosecuted for forgery, ofl’erod to prove that 
he was the hearer of a letter from Perrot to 
Philip of Spain, promisiim that if the latl or 
would give him Wales, Pecrot would maho 
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Philip mns( er of England and Jreiund. The 
Jet (or was a luuuifBst forgory, hut it derived a 
eevtaiii degree of plausibility ftom the recent 
betrayal of Deventer by Sir WiUiam Stanley 

& . v.J One Charles Trevor, an accomplice of 
Boughan’s, knew the secret of the forgery, 
and, according to Bingham, Fitzwilliam could 
liaveput his hand on him had he liked to do 
so. But iu a collection of the material points 
ngaiust Perrot, drawn up by Biu'ghley on 
16 Nov. 1691, O’ftoughan’s charge finds no 
place, though the substance of it was after- 
wards Incorporal ed in the indictment , StiU, if 
there was no direct evidence of treason against 
him, there was sufficient matter to convict 
him of speaking disparagingly of the queen. 
Notwithstanding BurghleyB exertions m his 
favour, there was an evident determination 
on the part of Perrot’s enemies to push the 
matter to atrial, and there is a general concm'-' 
rence of opinion in ascribing the pertinacity 
with whlw he was prosecuted to the malice 
of Sir Christopher Ilatton (cf. Cal. State 
Papers, EHz. Add. 1 2 March 1691). Accord- 
ing to Sir Robert Naimton, who married 
Perrot’s granddaughter, Perrot had procured 
Hatton’s enmity by speaking BcomfuUy of 
liim as having made his way to tho queen’s 
favour ‘by the galliard,’in oHusion to his 
proficiency in dancing. But Naunton was un- 
awni-e that Hat ton owed him a deeper pudge 
for having seduced his daughter Elizabeth 
(yircliesol. Cambr. 3rd ser. xi. 117). 

After a short confinement iu Lord Burgh- 
ley’s house, Perrot was in March 1591 removed 
to’ the Tower. More than ayear elapsed before 
his trial, and on 23 Dec. he complained that 
his memory was becoming impaired through 

f rief and close confinement. On 27 April 
602 he was tried at Westminster on a obarga 
of high treason before Lord Hunsdon, Lord 
Buckhurst, Sir Robert Oecil, and other spe- 
cially constituted commissioners. According 
to tho indictment he was charged with con- 
temptuous words against the queen, with 
relieving known traitors and Romish priests, 
with encouraging the robellion of Sir Brian 
O’Rourke [q. v.J and with treasonable cor- 
respondence witn the king of Spain and the 
prince ofParma. Practically the prosecution, 
conducted by Popham and Puckering, con- 
fined itself to the charge of speakiiig con- 
ten^ptuously of the queeiL Perrot, who was 
extremely agitated, di d not deny that he might 
have spoken the words attributed to him, hut 
resented the interpretation placed upon them, 
Being found gn^ty, he was token hock to the 
Tower. He still hoped for pardon. ‘ God’s 
death 1 ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Wilfthe queen suffer 
her brother to be offered up n Bacrifleo to the 
■envy of his frisking adversary?’ His lost will 
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nntl it'slimu'iit., dati'd .‘J May l()93,is really a 
vmdu'atiou ot'liis conduct and an ai)peal for 
nieroy. Howos brought up for judgment on 
26 .Tune, Imt his death in the Tower in Sep- 
tember spared him tho last indignities of the 
law. A. rumour that the queen intended to 
pardon him derives some colour from the fact 
tliat his son, Sir Thomas, was restored to his 
estates. Two engraved portraits of Perrot 
aro in existence, one in the ‘ History of Wor- 
ceslevahire,’ i. 350, tho other prefi-ved to tho 
‘ Government of Ireland’ by E. C. S. 

I’oiTot married, first, Ann, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Cheyney of Slmrland in Kent, 
by whom ho had' a son. Sir Thomas Perrot, 
who succeeded iiim, and married, under mys- 
terious oiroumst uncos (Stmyiui, it/e ofliiahoji 
Aylmer, and Lanutlmmie M8. xxxix. 1‘. 172), 
Dorothy, daughlov of Walter Davoreux, earl 
of Essex. Parrot’s second wife was .lane, 
widow of Sir Lewis Pollard and daughter of 
11 ugh Pruol of Thorry, 11 artlaiul, Devonshire, 
by whom he had William {d. unmarried at St. 
Thomas Court, near Dublin, on 8 July 1597) } 
Lottice, who married, first, ilohind Lacham 
of St. Bride's, secondly, Walter Vaughan of 
St. llrido’s, and, thirdly, Arthur ChieUeslor 

S q. V.], htti'on OhichesD'r of Belfast, and lord 
leputy of frolniidj and Ann, wlio married 
John Pliilips. Among his illeaitimatu chil- 
dren ho had by Sybil .Tones of iladnorshire a 
son, Sir .Tamos Perrot, separately mentioned, 
and a daughter, who heeamo tho wife 01 
David Morgan, dcsoribed as a gentleman. By 
Elisabeth, daughter of Sir Ohristopher Hat- 
ton, he had a daughter, also called Elizabeth, 
who married Hugh Butler of Johnston. 

IBarnwiill's Notes on tho Poirot Puniily in 
Areheoel. Oainhronsis, Srd sor. vuls. xi. xii. ; 
Dwim’s IJoraUlie Visitation of Wales, i. 80; 
Naimton’sErug. ilogah; Lloyd's StatoWortliios; 
Ponton’s Hist, uf Tour through Peinbroko.shiro; 
Kawlinsou’h Life of Sir J elm Perrot ; The Govarn- 
mout uf Irolunil midor Sir J ohn Porrot by E. 0. iS. ; 
Onl. iStato Papors, Mli/!., Iivlund and Boni. ; 
Caiudon’s Aiuials ; Biigwcll’s Ireland iindcr tho 
Tudors; Annals of tho ]''iinr Mnslors, llardi- 
nmii’a Cliorogiiipbiciil Desoriptieu of Wost Con- 
naught; Notes end (luorios, 1st. sor. it. 284; 
MSB. Brit. Mus. Innsdowno 68, 72, 166; llarl. 
36, 3292 ; .Sloano, 2200, dSlO ; Addit. 32001, ff. 
2<10, 267 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Srd Hep. pp. 46, 
61,307, 8th Hep. p. 36. 1 B. D. 

PERROT, JOHN (d. 1671 P), quaker 
sectary, born in Ireland, was possibly de- 
scended, though not legitimately, irom Sir 
John Porrot [(j[. v.], lord-deputy of Troland. 
It is hardly likely that he was tho John 
Perrot fined 2,0001. in the Stai-ohamber on 
27 Jan. 1037, and arraigned before the court 
of high commission on 14 and 21 Nov. 1039 


(Cal. Stale Tapers, Bom. 16 .‘ 5 n -7 , n.,, 
1639 40 pp. 271, 277). • 

Before 1666 Perrot joined the aMbp 
and was preaching in Limerick. The 
year ho started, with the full aiithoritvof 
the quaker body and at its expemp.with 
John Love, also an Irishman, on a mission to 
Italy, avowedly to convert the pope, iw 
possed through Lyons, and on 12 Aue 1657 
he was at. Leghorn, There he wrote a ttea- 
tmo concerning the Jews, and both traTellen 
wore examined by tho inquisition and din- 
missed. In September, diverging ftom their 
original route, they reached Athens, whenre 
Perrot wrote an ‘ Address to the People calW 
Baptists ill Ireland.’ A mamisoript copy u 
in the library of Devonshire House. He also 
wrote an epistle 1 0 1 ho Greeks from ‘ E pip , > 
that is the island of Negrmonte (nowcdled 
Euboea). Returning to Venice, he inteis 
viewed the dono in his palace, and presented 
him with books and an address, afterwards 
printed. A work dated from the Lazaretto 
in Voiiioo indicates either that he hadfalien 
ill or was in prison. 

On arriving in Rome, prohahly in 1068, 
I’uTvot anti Love commenced preaching 
ttgoinst tho Romish church, and wMe arrested. 
Love sufifered the tortures of the inquisition 
and died under them. Perrot, whose zeal 
knew no bounds, was more npproptiatelj 
sent to a madhouse, where he was allowd 
somo liberty and wrote numerous boola, ad- 
drusBcs, and epistles. These he was suffered 
to Bond to England to he printed, and nisny 
of tlicm appeared before his release. Hi's 
detention exoited much sympat^ in Eng- 
land. BamuelPisher (1606-1666) [q.v.], John 
Stubbs, and other i^iends went to Home 
in 1660 to procure his freedom. Two other 
Friends, OharlcsBayley and Jane Stokes, also 
unsuccessfully attempted it, Bayley heing 
imprisoned at Bordeaux on the way out. 
Some account of his experiences he contri- 
buted to Perrot’s ' Narrative,’ 1061. 

In May 1661 Perrot was released; but on 
his return to London he was received with 
some coldness. He was accused of extrava- 
gant behaviour while abroad. Fox and others 
condemned the ppers issued by him fiom 
Romo, one of which propounded that 'As re- 
moval of the hat during prayer in public was 
a formal superstition, mcompatible with the 
spiiitnol religion professed by quakers. This 
notiongaine&roundrapidly,and was adopted 
for a time by Thomas Ellwood[q. v.] and Ben- 
jamin Furly [q, v.l ; but Fox at once attacked 
It in a ta-aot issued in 1601 (Journal, ed. 1765, 
p. 382). Perrot was unconvinced, Mthough 
many of his fr’ien^ soon forsook him. He 
was indefatigable in preaching his opinions 
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in various parts of England ov Tridniul, and 
oth'ipteJ Ini'gu audiencea. He was arrestod, 
With Liilte Howard (1621- 1699) [q. v.l at a 
mfrtingttt Canterbiiiy on 28 Aug. 1661, and 
agiiin at the iUill and Mouth, Alderagata 
Stiw't, on a Sunday iu .Tune 1662, whan he 
was brought before Sir Richard llrowno (d, 
1669) [q.v.], lord nmyoi^ 

In the autumn ot 16b2 Perrot and some 
(,( his followers emigrated to Barbados, 
where his wife and children joined him Inter, 
_nJ where he was appointed clerk to the 
maiustratcs. He seems to have still called 
himself a quaker, but gave great offence by 
wearing ‘ a velvet coat, gaudy apparel, and 
.1 sword,’ while ho was now os strict in ex* 
acting oaths as ho had formerly been against 
them. Proceeding on a visit to Virginia, he 
induced many guakers there to dispense with 
the formality of assembling for worship, and 
otherwise to depart ffom the judicious rules 
laid down by Fox. 

Perrot formed many projects for improving 
the trade of Barbados by tobacco plantations; 
he built himself a largo house, surmounted by 
a reservoir of water brought from a distance 
of tome miles; he was also presented with 
a slooP) to carry freight to Jamaica. But 
his schemes came to no practical result. 
He died, heavily in debt, in the island of 
Jamaica, soma time before October 1671 . His 
wife Elizabeth and at least two children 
survived him. 

Ferret’s ' natural gifts ’ were, says Sewel, 
'great,’ and he possessed a rare power of 
fascination. Ills following was at one time 
considemble ; but the attempts madu by 
John Pennyman [q. v.jand others to give 
It permanence failed. His unbalanced and 
rhapsodical mysticism caused Fox, with his 
horror of ‘ ranters ’ und the warning of James 
Naylor’s case fresh in his mind, to treat him 
as a dangerous foe to order and system within 
the qaaker ranks. A believer m perfection, 
Parrot held that an inspired man, such as 
liimself, might even bo commanded to com- 
mit carnal sin. According to Lodowioke 
Huggleton [q. v.], with whom Perrot had 
many talks, no had no personal God, but an 
indeMte Spirit (JiTeoAy’ Me Quakers Broken, 
p, 23). Martin Mason [q. v.], although he de- 
clined to accept his vagaries, celebrated his 
talents in some lines — ' In Memoriam ’ — ^pub- 
lished in the ‘ Vision.’ 

Perrot’a works were often signed ' John, 
the servant of Ood,’ ‘John, called a Quaker,’ 
and * John, the prisoner of Christ.’ Some ore 
in verse, a vehicle of expression objected to 
by Fox as frivolous and unbecoming. To 
this objection Perrot cautiously replied that 
* he believed he should have taken it dearly 

TOl. XV. 


well had nny friend (brothor-l ike) wliom they 
offended turned the sence of them into prnsi 
when he sent them from Rome.’ 

Besides a preface to the ‘ Collection of Se- 
veral Books and Writings of George Fox the 
Younger’ [sea under Fox, GnoHaiiJ, London, 
1062, 2nd edit. 1606, his chief tracts (with 
abbreviated titles) are ; 1. ‘ A Word to the 
World answering the Darkness thereof, con- 
cerning the Perfect Work of God to Salva- 
tion,’ London, 41 0 , 1668. 2. ‘A Visitation 
of Love and Gentle Greeting of the ’Turk,’ 
London, 4to, 1668. 8, ' Immanuel the Sal- 
vation of Israel,’ London, 4to, 1668; re- 
printed with No. 2 in 1660. 4. (With 

George Fox and William Morris) ‘Soverall 
WornlngB to the Baptized People,’ 4to, 1669. 
6. 'To all Baptists everywhere, ar to any 
other who are yet under the shadows and 
wat’ry ellement, and are not come to Christ 
the Substance,’ London, 4to, 1660 : reprinted 
in 'The Mistery of Baptism, ’ &o., 1662. 
6. ‘A Wren in the Burning Bush, Waving 
the W ings of Contraction, to the Congreg ated 
Cleon Fowls of the Heavens, in the Ark of 
God, holy Host of the Eternal Power, Salu- 
tation,’ London, 4to, 1600. 7. '.T. P., the 
follower of the Lamb, to the Shepheards 
Flock, Salutation, Grace,’ &o., London, 4to, 
1060, 1661. 8. ‘John, to all God’s Impri- 
soned People for his Hames-Sake, whereso- 
ever upon the Face of the Earth, Saluta- 
tion,’ London, 4to, 1660. 9, 'John, the 

Prisoner, to the Risen Seed of Immortal 
Love, most endeared Salutation,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 4to, 1600. 10. ‘ A Primer for Chil- 
dren,’ 12mo, 1660, 1064. 11. ‘A Sea of the 
Seed’s Suffering, through which Runs a 
River of Rich Rmoyoing. In Verse,’ Lon- 
don, 4to, 1601. 12. ‘ To all People upon the 
Face of the Earth,’ London, 4to, 1601. 
18. 'Discoveries of the Day-dawniug^o the 
Jewes,’ London, 4to, 1661. 14, ‘AnHpistlo 
to the Greeks, especially to those in and 
about Corinth and Athens,’ London, 4to, 
1 601. 16. ‘ To the Prince of Venice and all 
his Nobles,’ London, 4to, 1661. 10. ‘ Blessed 
Openings of a Day of good Things to the 
Turks. Written to the Heads, Rulers, An- 
cients, and Elders of their Land, and whom- 
soever else it may concern,’ London, 4to, 
1661. 17. ‘Beames of Eternal Brightness, or. 
Branches of Everlasting Blessings ; Spring- 
ing forth of the Stock of Salvation, to be 
spread over Lidia, and all Nations of the 
Earth,’ &c^ London, 4to, 1661, 18. ' To the 
Suffering Seed of Royalty, wheresoever Tri- 
bulated upon the Face of the whole Earth, 
the Salutation of your Brother Under the 
oppressive Yoak of Bonds,’ London, 4to, 
1661, 19. ‘A Narrative of sopie of the 

8n 
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Snfrprinpfs of .T. P. in llio City of Rome,’ 
Tjondon, 410. IliOl. 20. ‘Two EpklioB. . . . 
Tho one Touching the Perfoclion of Hu- 
mility. . . . The other Touehiug the 

■Righteous Order of Jiidgoniont in Israel,’ , 
London, 4to, 1061. 21. ‘Rattering Rams 
against Rome: or, tlie Battel of John, the 
follower of tlie Lamb, Fought wit h t he I’o^, 
and his Priests, whilst he was a Prisoner in 
the Inquisition Prison of Roma,’ London, 
small 8yo, IGlil. 22. ‘Propositions to the 
Pope, for the proving his Power of Remitting 
Hins, and other Boctrines of his Church, as 
Principles destroying Soules in Dorlcnoss, 
and undeterminable Death. _ To Fabius 
nhisius. Popo, at his Pallaea in Mont a Cn- 
vallo in Roina,’ broadside, June 1662. 
23. ‘John I’errot’s Answer to the J’opo’s 
feigned 'Nnmeleae Jlclper ; or, a Reply to tho 
Tract ISnt ituled, Perivitt against the Pope,’ 
London, broadside, 1 662. 24. ‘ThoMistery 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper,’ London, 
4to, 1662. 2C. ‘ A Voice from the Close or 
Inner Prison, unto all tlioTJxiright in Heart, 
whether they are Bond or Free,’ London, 
Jto, 1062. 20. ‘To the Upright in Heart, 
and Faithful People of God; an Upistle 
written in Barbados,’ London, 4 to, 1002. 
27. ‘Glorious Glimmorings of the Life of 
Love, Unity, and pure .loy, ‘Written in 
Romo . . . 1000, but conserved as in ob- 
scurity until my arrival at Barbados in the 
year 1062. From whence it is sent the 
second timo to the Lord’s Lambs by J. P.,’ 
London, 4to, 1003. 28. ‘To all Simple, 
I] onest-int ending, and Innocent People, 
without respect to Sects, Opinions, or dis- 
t inguishing Ramos ; who desire, &c. I Bond 
g,’ &c., London, 4lo, 1664. 20. ‘The 


i^'ision of John Porrot, whorein is containod 
tho Fill lire Stale of I'lurope ... os it was 
showod liim in the Island of Jamaica a litUo 
hoforo hisBuatih, and sent by him to a Friend 
in London, for a warning to liis Native 
Gonutry ,’ Lon don, 1 682, 4to . A t rucl , ‘ Some 
Prophecies and Revelalians of God, con- 
cerning tlio Christian "Vt’orld,’ &o., 1672, 
translated from the Dutcli of ‘John, a ser- 
vant of God,’ is not Perrot’s, hut hy n Fifth- 
monarchy man. 

[Bidden Things hrougUt. to Light , &o., printed 
in 1878, a pamphlet containing loiters by Por- 
rot in dofi'iico of liimsolf; Taylor's Loving and 
Friendly Invitation, &c., with a brief account 
of the latter pari of the life of John Parrot and 
his end, 4 to, 1083; Fox’s •Tournal, cd. 1706, pp. 
326, 332, 30(1 ; Unity’s Hist, of Friends in Ire- 
land, p, 80 ; Tho Truth exalted in the 'Writing 
of John Burnyeal, 1001 , pp. . 12 , 33, 60; Rosso’s 
Sniforings, i. 292, ii. 304, 395; Bowden’s Rist. 
of Friends in Anierien, i. 360 ; Storrs Turner’s 


Quakers, IBS'!, p. I 6 O; BeckanrtM:^, 

1 rionds Mootmgs pp 46, 88 : Sewal’. H , ' 
the Rise, &c., od. 17u9, i. 433, 480 411 ■ 
Oatnloguu, ii. 398-404 ; EUwood'sAiitohi’nm^’ 

and his disciples is to be found in tlioZ 
script colloction of Penington’s "Oforks ff sTsi 
at Bevnnshire Honse.l C Vs' 

PEE.ROT, ROBERT (d. 16601 . 

of Magdalen College, Oxford, secid Ln 
George Perrol of iWoldston, Pemhioh" 
shire’ by Isabel Langdnle of Lnngdale Hah 
m yorlcshire, was born at Haekneas in tC 
North Riding of Yorltshire. He flr^ 
poared at, Mandnlen College as an attendort 
upon Jolin Stokysloy or Stokesley [q 
afteiTvards bishop of London (who wassuie 
posed to havo been too intimate with liis 
■wife). By one of the witnesses at the usw 
lation of Bishop Fox in 1606-7 he ismeii- 
tionod as having condoned the offence for 0 
substantial consideration. In 1610 Temt 
was appointed inetriiolor of choristers and 
in 1 616, being about that timemade organist 
lie applied for a license ‘ to proceed to the 
dogi'oo of Bnobelor of Music.’ Hiareqne-t 
was granted on condition of Ha composing 
n mass and ono song, but it does not appear 
from tho college register whether he waa 
admitted or licensed to proceed. Tanner, 
]iowever,Blttte8 that he eventually proceeded 
doctor of music. lie wos not only an emi. 
iiont musician, hut also a man of bumeea, 
and ho appears to have been trusted by the 
cullogo in the purchase of trees, horses, ^ 
various commodities for tho use of the col- 
loge. lie was at one lime principal ofTrinity 
Hall, a religious houso betbre the dissolution, 
and then converted into an inn. Haring ob- 
tainod a loaso of the houso and chapel from 
the municipality of Oxford, Pcrrot de- 
molished them both, and ‘ in the sam^lace 
built a barn, a stable, and a liog-stie ’(Woos, 
City of O.iford, ed. Pesball, p, 77). About 
1680, upon (he dissolution of the moiias' 
tories, he purchased Rewley Abbey, ntot 
Oxford, and sold tho fabric for buildmg ma- 
terials in Oxford. In 1 634 he was reee^ve^ 
general of the arohdcaooniy of Bticldngbam 
(WiLiiis, Oathedrah — Oxford, p. 110), end 
receiver of rents for Christ Church, Oxford, 
lie was also leooiver of rents for Litllemore 
Priory, near Oxford. ‘ He gave way to fate 
20 April 1 660, and was buried in the northisle 
or alley joining to the church of St. Petsr-in- 
ihe-Eae't in Oxford’ (Wood, jPasti), By hb 
will (dated 18 April 1660, and printed infull 
by Bloxnm ) ho loft most of his property to his 
wife Alice, daughter of Robert. Gardiner of 
SiinningwelLBerlrsliire ; and Alice Orpewood, 
a niece of Sir Tliomas Pope [q, v.], foundcrof 
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Trinil’V fnllppPi Ovfovd. TTp dnc'i nnl npjicar tor(l<ihirp. On 2S May 171 7 he wag admitted 
n his will to have bui'n a buuot'.ictdr to his at Gains Oolloge, f'nmhridge, ns a scholar, and 
tnlleffB (as stated by Wood) ; but his widow, graduated M.B. in 1723 and 5I.D. in 1727. 
Lho°diPd in 1588, beq^nentlied ‘twenty Ho was a junior fellow of his college from 
shillings to bo bestowed amongst the Pro- Michaelmas 1723 to Lady-day 1701. On 
8ident''and Company’ of the foundation. >5 Fob. 1733 he also graduated at Leyden. Be- 
PeiTOt had issue six sons and seven daugh- tween 1739 and 1 7-12 he travelled in France, 
tPts. Among his sons were : Clement, or- Italy, and the East, visiting Constantinople, 
minist of Magdalen College^ l.")2y, fellow of Egypt, I’nlestine, and Greece. On hi.s return 
Lincoln 1535, i'<'CtovofFarthingatoiic,North- he piihlislied his valuable ‘ View of tlieLe- 
j-T)ton3hire,l34l,andpTobcndary of Lincoln vaiit, particularly of Constantinople, Syria, 
Simon (151 1-15841, Fellow of Mag- Egypt, and Cli'eL>cp,’l743,fol., illustrated with 
j'alen' 1533, founder of Ihe Permts ‘on the thirty-lhiw plates; it was twice tmnslated 
Hill’ of Northleigh, O.xfordsliiro ; Leonard, intollerman, viz.,inl75l (Erlangen,3vols,l, 
plerb of Jlagdnlen in 1533, and founder of the and in 1785 (Postoek, 3 vols.) A reissue of 
second Pen’ot family of Nortlileigh ; and the original, in three rniarto volumes, in 
Uohert, inoumbenl of Bredicot, Worcester- 1770, was dedicated to John Montagu, earl 
(litre, loG2-8.>. of Sandwich. 

Tanner says that Eobert I’errot composed Perry appears to have practised ns a phy- 
and annotated ‘Ilymni Vnrii Saeri,’ while, sicinn after his return to England in 1742. 
opcording to Wood, ' he did compose several He died in 1780, and was buried at the east 
phiireh services and other matters which end of the navo in Norwich Cathedral. An 
liars been since antiquated;’ but nothing of elderbrotlier wasbm'iedinl793nenTtlie spot, 
bis appears to ho extant. Thetahlet,witli alaudatorj Latin inscription, 

Amongtlie probable descendants of Robert scorns to hiivo been removed, and Rlomefleld 
Ferret, tnoiigh the piedigroo in which the sue- misprints the dato of death on it as 1730. 
ceasionis traced from tlioHnrroldaton branch Perry published the following medical 

i 3 Tetyinaecurate,wasSitt RTairAr.n [’nnnoiT works: 1. ‘Essay on the Nature and Cure 
Id. 1798), hart., eldest son of Richard PeiTott of Madness,’ Rotterdam, 1733. 2. ‘ Fjuqniry 
of Broseley in Shropshire. He was in per- into the Nature and Principles of the Spaw 
sonal attendance upon the Duke of Curaber- Waters ... To which is snbjomed a cursory 
land at Oulloden, He then entered the Inquiry into the Nature and Properties of 
Fiussian service, and fought m tho seven thellotFounlainsatAix-la-ChnpdlCj’Lon- 
years’ war, obtaining several foreign decora- don, 1734. 3. ‘Treatise on Diseases in 

tions, and being employed in various confl- (general, to which is subjoined a system 
deatial negotiations by Frederick the Giml, of practice,’ 2 vols., 1741, 4, ‘Account of 
Heaiioceeaed ills nnole, Sir Rohevh, first ha- an Analysis made of tlie Stratford Mineral 
wnet, in May 1759, and died in 1790, leaving Water,’ Northampton, 1744, severely criti- 
lasiie bv his wife Margaret, daught or of Oa^ cised, from a elminioal point of view, by 
tun William Fordyce, gent loman of tlie bed- William Raylies [q. v.l in his ‘Short Re- 
chamber to George III (BuintP, Fferaffe). A marks,’ 174.5. 5. ‘ Afechanical Account and 
portrait of Sir Richard was engraved by V. Ejqplanation of the Hysterien Passio, with 
Ureen in 1770 (BHOMr.nr). The scandaloiis Appendix on Ouneer,’ 1765, 8vo. 0.‘Disqui- 
'Life, Adventures, njid Amoui’s of Sir R[ieli- sition of the Stone and Gravel, with other 
arfl P[errott],’ pnhlished anonymously in Diseases of the Kidney,’ 1777, 8vo. He also 
1770, may possibly bo taken as indicating pommunieated to the Royal Society ‘Rxperi- 
tW the services rendered by the founder of inents on the Water of tlie Dead Sea, on the 
the family wero of a dolicalo nature, but was Hot Springs near Tiberiades, and on the 
mors likely an ebullition of private malice. IIamm,srn Pliavoan Water ' (Fh'l, Trann. 

[Barnwell’s Notes on thoPorrot Family, 1807, AbnAgment, viii. .556). 
pp. 80-90; Bloxnm's Rogislor of Mo^alon [Blomenolcl’s TIi.st. of Norfolk (continued by 
College, vols. i. and ii. passim; Warton's Life Rirkin), 180.3, iv. 197; information kindly snp- 
of Sir Thomas Pope, 1760, app. p. xxi; Wotsl's plied by Dr. Venn and tho librarian of Gains 
Fasti, ad. Bliss, i. 43; Tnnnor’s Bibliotboen, (Jullogo; Peacock's Index of English Students at 
p. 593.] Leydon ; IJild. Univ. dos Voyages, 1808, i. 220 

PERRY, CHARLES (1098-1780), tra- (by G. B. de la Richarforis) ; Watt’s Bibl, Brit, 
vsller and medical writer, born in 1098, was >• 747 ; Allibone’s Diet, Engl. Lit ii. 1666 ; 
a younger son of .Tohn Perry, a Norwich Fcri-y s Works.] G. tn G. W. 

attorney. He spent four years at Norwich PERRY, CHARLES (1807-1891), first 
giamtnar se.hool, and afterwards a similar hisliop of Molhonrne, the youngest son of 
period at a school in Risliop’s Stortford, Hert- John Perry, a shipowner, of Moor Hall, Essex, 

8ir3 
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was linvn on 17 Feb. 1807, and was educated 
iust at private schools at Glapham and Hack- 
ney, then for four years at Harrow, where he 
placed in the eleven against Eton on two <>c- 
cosionsj then at a private tutor’s, and finally 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he en- 
tered in 1824. He was senior wrangler in 
1828, and first Smith’s prizeman, as well as 
BPventih classic, lie entered at Lincoln’s Inn 
12 Nov. 1830, and for one year studied law; 
subsequently, taking holy orders, he wont to 
residem college, graduated bf.A. in 1 831, be- 
came a fellow of Trinity and proceeded H.D. 
in 1837, and was tutor from that time to 
1 841 . In 1841 he resigned his fellowship on 
his marri^o, and bought the advowaon of the 
living of Barnwell. Dividing the parish into 
two districts, he placed them in the hands of 
trustees, erected a new church with the help 
of his friends, and became the first vicar of 
one of the new districts, which he christened 
Rt. Paul’s, in 1842. 

In 1847, when the then wild pastoral 
colony of Victoria was constituted a diocese 
independent of New South Wales, Peny was 
chosen to be its bishop. The po.st was not to 
his worldly advantage. About 800/. a year 
was the moat he drew at the best of times, 
and ho was a poor man till near t he close 
of his life. lie was consecrated, with throe 
other colonial bishops (one being Gray, first 
bishop of Capetown), at Wostminstor Abbey 
on 29 .Tune 1847. Ho went out with his 
wife and three other clev^ymen in the Stag, 
a vessel of 700 tons, and after a voyage of 
108 days reached Melhoarne on Sunday, 
23 Jan. 1 848. Wlien Porry arrived in the 
colony there was only one finished church 
there, Clirist Chnroh at Geelong; two others 
were in course of construction at blolbuurne. 
He found three clergy of the Uhureh of 
England already there, and three he hroiight 
with him. In jiis first public address he ex- 
pressed his desire to live on friendly terms 
with all denominations of Christians, hut he 
declined to visit Father Googlian on the 
ground of conscientious disfrusl of the 
Bomish church. lie made constant jour- 
nejrs through the unsettled country, ofton 
thirty or fovt)[ miles at a strotoh; he hrayely 
faced the anxiuties caused by the gold rush 
and its attendant demoralisation. For the 
first five years of his colonial life he resided 
at Jolimout, The palace of Bishop’s Court 
was built in 1863. 

Perry’s infinenoe was perhaps most notably 
shown in the passing of 1 he Church Assembly 
Act, which constituted a body of ley repre- 
sentatives to aid in the government of the 
church (1 864). 1 lonhta as t u its constitutional 
validity were raised at homo, and in 1 866 the 


bUhop went home to argue the caspl^„ 
bill. His pleading was successful, and h 

act hpcame the precedent for similn,!/- 
lation in other colonies. Aft« Ciy 
3 April 1866, ho confereecl on 
tions the right to appoint their own nasS 

tPrnatplywitJiliimself,andinatitutp(fa“L‘'' 

of training lay readers for the ministrv 
Perry’s first visit to Sydney seems to haw 
been in 1859. In 18li3 4 h/mada a LL 
visit to England, during which he was selwt 
preacher at Cambridge, and assi-ted at the 
consecration of Ellicot t, bishop of GHoneesi», 

()n2?.rnnel872lhetwen1y.fl?tha7SS 

ol Ills conspcratioii was celebrated with en- 
Ihusiasm^ at Melbourne. On 26 Feb. 1874 on 
the oreetion of the diocese into a metropolitan 
see, he left the colony amid universal reeref 
andwhenho had anmnaud forthepndn™„; 


of the new see of Rnllavat in May 1876 he 
(iiinlly resigned. ’ 

Perry’s years of retirement were devoted 
to furthering the intorests of the cluirehat 
home, particularly the work of the Church 
Missionary Rooie^ and Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. He attended and 
addressed every chnvoli congress from 1874 
till 1 888. H e 1 00 k n leading part in promot- 
ing tke foundation of tke IkeologicalcoUeses. 
Wycli/Ta Foil at Oxford and Ridley EiSaf 
Cambridge, end actively aided in the man- 
agement of the latter. In 1878 he was 
appointed prolate of the order of St. Michael 
and St. George and canon of LlandafT. He 
was in residence each year at Ldandaif til! 
1889, when a stroke of paralysis caused hh 
rosignation. Thenceforward he resided at 
32 Avenne Road, 1 ’egent’s Park, London, and 
diodthei’B on 1 Dec. 1891. He was hiuiedat 
Harlow in Essex. A memorial service was 
hold on the same ilw at Melbourne, when his 
old comrade, Dean llfionrtn ey, himself uinet j- 
llirt'e years of age, who bad come out with 
him in 1 848, preached the sermon. 

Bishop Porry was a stout evangelical 
churchman, equally opposed to ritualistic 
and riitioimlistic tendencies. He published 
‘Foundation Triillw’ and other sermons. 

Perry married, on 14 Oct. 18 H, Frances, 
daughter of Samuel Cooper, who sinvived 
him. He celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his wedding shortly before his death. 
IKs portrait, by Weigoll, is at Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge. A memorial has been erected 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne. The 
aorvice of plate which was presented to him 
on leaving Melbourne was bequeathed to 
the master’s lodge at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

[JVIolbmirno Argus, 4, 0, and 7 Dec. 1891 ; Snm- 
mnvy of Miicnrtnoy's funeral sermon in latter 
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i, JO Goodman's Churoh m Victoria during the 
EnisaipntsofBishop Perry, London, 1892,'ffhioli 
mfsiM some antoWographical notes by Perry.] 


PEEBY, FRANCIS (d. 1785), engraver, 
MS bom at Abingdon, Berkslure, and np- 
oreatieed to a hosier ; but, showing some 
mtitiide for art, ho was placed first with one 
of the Tandarbanlts, and afterwords with 
Eichwdson, to studjr painting. Making, 
however, no progress in this, hebocama clerk 

to a commissary, whom he accompanied to 
T,j i,i,fiald , and there mode drawings of the 
cathedral, which ho subaeguently etched. 
Pcriy eventually devoted himself to drawing 
nnd engraving topographical views and an- 
[iqaities, working chlafly for the m^azines 


ii’r’buoarel’spapo' 

•Bibliotheca Topngraphica Britaunica,’ and 
i.V Ctolkctian of Eigliteon Views of Anti- 
quities in the County of Kent,’ alec pcrlraite 
of Matthew Hutton, avchhiahop of York; 
Dt.Ducorel, after A. Soldi; and Dr, Thomas 
Hvde, after Cipriani. But he is host known 
hfhh engravings of coins and medals, which 
he executed with great neatness and oocu- 
nejr. The sixteen plates in Dr. Ducarol'a 
'An|lo-(Mlic Coins,' 1767, ate by him ; and 
iaWM ha commenced the publication of a 
(iiies of gold and silver British medals, of 
which three ports, containing Ion plates, ap- 
peared before his death, and a fourth eubso- 
quently. In 176*1 ho oxliibited with tho 
ifee Society of Artists his print of Dr. 
Hjde and a pen-and-ink view at 'Walworth. 
Poiy had the use of only ouo eye, and 
heVitnally etidied on a white ground which 
kilitateu his workinjg by _ candlelight. 
Though painst aking and industrious, ke could 
odIv earn a precarious living. Ho died on 
3/aa.l765. 

[Strutt's Diet, of Engravers; Bromley’s Oat. 
of English Fortmite; Rodgravo's Diet, of Ar- 
M; BniTBrsal Cat, of Books on Arb.1 

F. M. O’D. 

PERRY, GEORGE (170.9-1882), mu- 
sician, bom at Norwich in 1703, was the son 
of a tamer, an amateur bass singer wlio took 
pact in the aimual performance of on oratorio 
at the cathedral, under Dr. John Christmas 
Beckwith jq.v.] Through Beckwith’s instru- 
mentality Ferry became a member of tbe oa- 
Ihedral doii. His voice, if not refined, was 
powerful, and his musical propensity very 
maikd. After miitling Um choir Perry learnt 
the violin from Josoph Parnell, a lay clerk of 
the cathedral; pianoforte from Parnell’s son 
lohnj harmony, it is supposed, from Dnnd, 
jpupilof Jecksonof Exotur; and Iho higher 


hriiiiulies of composition from a clever ame/- 
teur, James Taylor. 

About 1818 Perry succeeded Binfield as 
leader of tbe band at the Royal Theatre at 
Norwich, then an institution eidoying con- 
siderable reputation. While still resident in 
hie native town Perry wrote an oratorio, 
‘The Death of Abel ’ (text by George Bennett 
of tbe Norwich Theatre), which was first 
performed at a Hall concert in Norwich, and 
afterwards repeated by tbe Sacred Tlamonio 
Society in 1841 and 1 845. Shortly after his 
appointment to the theatre he wrote another 
oratorio, ‘ Elijah and the Priests of Baal,’ to 
a text by the Rev. James Pliimptira[fl,v.], 
which was first performed in Norwicli on 
12 Matoli 1819. In or about 1822 Petty was 

T^malre in London, where he wrote a^mber 
of operas. One oftbem,' Morning, Noon, and 
Night,’ wasproduced, with Madame Vestria 
[q. V,] in the cast, in 1622. 

From opera, however, Perry soon turned 
again to oialorin, and in 18SD he produced 
‘ The Fall of Jerusalem,’ the text compiled by 
Fro&ssoi Taylor from Milman’e poem. While 
stiR holding his appointment at the Hay- 
market, Ferry became organist of theQuebee 
Chapel, yosthe resigned in 1846 for fiiat of 
Trinity Ohnroh, Gray’s Inn Hoad. 

When the Sacred Harmonic Society was 
founded in 1833, Perry was chosen leader of 
the bond, and at their first concert, on 
16 Jan. 1838, the programme contained a 
selootion from hie oratorios ' The Fall of Je- 
rusalem’ nnd ‘The Death of Abel.’ Perry 
nssiduausly supported this society, and during 
hie sixteen yeare’ connection with it was 
never absent from a performanco, and only 
once from a rehearsal. In 1848 Surman, the 
conductor, was removed fimm his post, and 
Periy performed the duties until the olose of 
tho season, when he severed his connection 
with the society on tbe election of Michael 
Costa [q. T.] to the condnetorship. 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, Perry wrote on oratorio, ‘ Ilemldeh ' 
(18471 ; asaorad cantata, ‘Belshassar'sFeaet’ 
(1886) ; a festival anthem with orchestral 
aceompaniment, ‘Blessed be the Lord thy 
Glad,’ for the queen’s accession (1838). His 
' Thanksgiving Anthem for the Birth of the 
Princess Myal' (1840) was pmformed with 
great success by tho Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety, the orchestra and chorus numbering 
five hundred, Caradori Allan being the 
aolo vocalist. He also wrote additional ac- 
companiments to annmberofHandel’awDcks, 
besiues ma^ng pianoforte scores of several 
more. Party aied on 4 Mbrch 1 803, and waa 
buried at lansal Green. Perry’s undoubted 
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iiifts I'linblud Iiim to imilalu vailin' limn lo 
cvuatu. llih Iluuiiey iii'OM’tl (lit..ihli'oiih In llio 
clmviu-li'i'uf hib vvovlt. It i'l biiid tlmt liL'iim 
ill Iho liabit ol' wriLiiig mil tliu iubtriiiui'iilnl 
parts of his largo oomposiliona froiu ineinory 
buforu lio biicl iiiado a full orcbi'itml scovo, 
and ho fruquoiitly compohud us many as four 
or live works Bimull, aiicoiibly, wriUiig a pngo 
of one whilu tlio iuk of aiiotbor wai drying. 

1 Norfolk Nows, It) April IBO'J ; Oi'ovo’h Did. 
Ill Miihic, i-.v. rorry , Havrud rT.iriiiuiiii' Siioidy, 
\e.; privalu iiiluruiuliou,] K. ILL. 

PERRY or PAJiBY, IIKNUY 1 1560?- 
1017?), Wolhb hubobiv, wiiR born iil, (irn'ii- 
li old, in hit, about 1500. llo was dt'.sci‘uded 
from Rdnowaiii lloudow, I'mindn' of oni' of 
tliu lifli'uii Iriln'b of Noi'lli Wiilob (Iti'^liop 
n iuu])bvi'} .f'l additions to Wood’s .Uhentf 
O,i'oii.) Ill' uiali'ioiiliili'd from Halliol (Jol- 
li'gu, ().\.fm'd, :10 iMiircIi I57b-0,nt lliunguof 
I'igbti'uu, and gruduiiU'd 11. A. (from (jloiiouh- 
tor Tfall) Id Jiui. 1570-80, M.A. bSltJai'ch 
15Ril-!i, and H.D. (from .Iohlus Oollogo) 
6 Jimu 1507 ( Uumm O.ivii.) On loaving 
tliu univui'bity, uboni 15iS:l, ho wont iiln-oiul, 
and, al'ti'V niiiiiy ynu's’ aljif'iici', I'l'lurmul lo 
Wales lib oliapiain lo 8ir Flichard Ihilkoloy 
of Ilaroti Hill, lu'iir lloauinuriH. During liib 
slay at. Buiiumaris he married the daughter 
of Uohert Vaugliun, a geiillemnn of llie 
pliicu. Auatttim]it wasiuade by liisenuiuius 
to show that his llvftt wife (of whom nothing 
is known) was still living, but Pori'y sne- 
euuded in uluarliig his reputation, llu may 
]) 0 SBibl^’ be the ‘ Henry Parry, A.M.,’ who, 
aceording I o Browne Willis ( NA luaph, edit. 
1801, i. U15), was rector of Lliindogla be- 
tween 157d and 1597. He wn* iuhtituted to 
the rectory of lihoseolyn on bl Aug-IGOI, 
promot(‘d lo that of 't'refdraetli by Bishop 
Rowlands on 30 Dec. 10(10, installed ennon 
of Bangor onO I'Vb. 16111-13, and recolvedin 
addition from llowlands the rectory ufldnn- 
faebretb, Auglohuy, ou6Marchl613-l J. Tho 
date of his death Is not i-ecorded, but as his 
successor in the eanonry was installed on 
30 Dec. 1617, it probably took place in that 
year. 

Br. .lohii Davies, in tho preface to Iiis 
‘ Dicliouavy ’ (1633), sjieiiks of ‘llonricns 
Perrius vir linguiii'iim eogiiitioiio iiisignis’ 
as one of many Welsh seholai'b who dur- 
ing tho preceding sixty years had planned a 
biniilar enterprise. But the only work pub- 
lished by J’erry was ‘ ISgluryii Ffraelhineb ’ 
(‘Ifilucidatoi' oflSloqiienoo’), aWolsh ti'oatiso 
on rhetoric, the outlines of which had pre- 
viously been written by William Salusbury 
rq. V.], translator of the Now Testament into 
Welsh. This appeared in Ijocduii in 1506 


Ijie new orlho^mpliy adoi)ti'd~b7ji;; 

M ro.iP P'lblidiud cTiui. 

mar (1 593). A reprint , with many omi!,.irin 


was'isbuea by lir. Wiiii^^r^^' 


|< 1 . 1 . 1 (Ijondoi'i, 
at liljiurwbl in 1839. The preihe^X,; 
that Perry knew bomothmg of eleven Inn 

[Wood’s Atlioaai Oxunienses, with Biilm 
TliimplinysH addiiioiis; HowUmU’s Cambnaa 
Ibbliograiihy, IBOt); Ilowbuids's Mona Ctm 
(('.il.ilogUB Ilf olui'gv); ITuaos LlenyddintiJ 
Qymroig, by G weirydd ap Ehys.) Te L 


PERRY, .1 A ME8 ( 1 756-1 821 ), ioumab=' 
Hou of a builder, bpellmg his namoPirie,wa’ 
horn at Ahertloeii on 30 Got. 1756, Ha re- 
ceived the rudimeiils of his education at 
( iarioch elm])ul, in Ihesliireof AberfeeUifroni 
tho itev. W. Tail, a man of erudition, anil 
was aft Cl wards trained at the Aberdeen liieh 
bcliool hytlie brothers Dunn. In 1771 he 
wiw enl ei'i'd at Marisolml Golloge, .Aberdeen 
Tlniversity, and ho was placed under Arthur 
niiigwiill h’Di'ilyce to qualify himsulf for the 
Kcottish bar. 'riirougb tlie failure of lis 
fulhor’s spceulalions he was compelH to 
earn his own bread, lie was for a time an 
assistant in u draper’s sliop at Aberdeen, He 

I lion joined BootliV company of actors, where 
ho met Tliumus Ilolerort [q. v.l with whom 
heat llrst quaiTolled, but was later on very 
friendly terms (of. TTotOBon;, Memoirt, i, 
303-300). Perry is, said to have been nt one 
time u member of Tate Wilkinson’s tom- 
pauy,wheu he fell Inlovewilhnunctrsbswho 
Kligiil ed him . T I is cup of misery was lilled on 
liis roLurii to Edinburgh, when West DiggC!, 
with whom ho waa acting, told him that hie 
brogue tmlitledhira for tho stum. Perry then 
sought foi'tuno in England, and lived for two 
yearsat, hlanchseter as elerkto Mr, Dinwiddie, 
a inaiiufaetiirur. In thispositioubereadmany 
linnks, and took an active part in Ibo debates 
of a literary and philosophical society. In 
1777, at twunly-onu years old, he made his 
way to Loudon with tho highest letters of 
reoommoiidiition from his friends in Lm- 
caHliire, but failed to llnderaploympt. Bniing 
this euibrcudloieuro ho omueed himsulf with 
writing iiijhayB and pieces of poetry for apapet 
cHllod'Tliu General Advertiser.’ Oneofhi' 
jiiecoH attracted tho allention of one of the 
principal proprietors of the pm_er who was 

nniov partner in the firm or Richardson & 
‘Urquhart, booltsollers. Perry was conse- 
quently oiigiiged as a regulai" eonti'ibutor at 

II guinen per week, with nii additional lialf- 
guiuea Ibr assist ance in bringing ont the 
‘ London Evening Post.’ In this position he 
toiled with the greatest assiduity, and diiimg 
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the ol' I ho two aflniirals, Keppel and 
Pilhscf, lio up daily from Portsmouth 
eii/ht" columns of evLdoiice, the publication 
oMvbich raised the sale of the 'General 
itd\ ertieer’ to a total of boveral thousands 
ich day. A-t the same time he published 
several political pamphlets and 
Doenis, and was a conspicuous Ugure in the 
debating bocioties which then abounded in 
Loudon. He is said to Lave rejected offers 
iiom Lord Sbelbinue and Pitt to enter par- 
liuuient. 

Perry formed tbo plan and was the first 
alitor of the ‘ European Magazine,’ which 
came out in .faimary 1783 ; he conducted it 
tor twelve months. He wos then offered by 
the proprietors, who were the chief hook- 
acUers ill Loudon, ( ho post of editor of tbo 
■(razetteoi',’ iindho accepted the offer on con- 
dition that ho should ho allowed to make 
the paper an organ of the views of 0. J. Pox, 
whole principles ho supportud. One of Perry’s 
improvemeuLs was the inlroductiou of a sue- 
ce-bion of reporters for I he_ parliamentary 
debates, so ns to procure their prompt pub- 
lication in an uxLoudod form. By this ar- 
Hngement the paper came out each morning 
with as long a chronicle of the debates as 
used to appear in other pfwers in the follow- 
ing evening or lator, Ho conducted the 
■Gazetteer' for eight jyenrs, when it was 
purchased by some torioe, who changed its 
politics, and Perry severed his coimection 
with it. During apart of this lime he edited 
‘Debrett’s Parliamentary Dobates.’ 

About 1789 the ‘Moiiiing Chronicle’ wits 
nurcbiised by Perry and a Scottish friend, 
Wes Gray, as joint editors and proprietors. 
The fiuids for its auquisilion and improve- 
ment were obtained through small loans from 
lisnsoms, the hankers, and from Bellamy, 
the caterer for the House of Commons, and 
liirough the advance by Gray of a Iwacy of 
500Z. which ho had just received. & their 
hands tbo paper soon became the leading 
organ of the whig party. Perry is described os 
‘volatile and varied,’ bis partner as a profound 
thinker. Gray did not long survive; but 
through Parry’s energy the journal main- 
taiiiod its roputation until his death. Its cir- 
culation was small for eomu years, and the cost 
of liccping it on foot was only met by strict 
economy; but by 1810 the salu had risen to 
over seven thousand copies per diem. Perry 
was admirably adapted for the post of editor. 
He moved in many circles of life, ‘ was every 
day to be seen in the sauntering lounge along 
Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, and the 
casual chit-chat of one morning furnished 
matter for the columns of the next day’s 
‘■CShrouiclo.’” In the shop of Debrolt ho 


made the acquaintance of the leading whigs, 
aiidj to obtain a cotupl e tu kno vvlu Jge of Pruiich 
aftiiirs, he spout a year m Paris ‘ dm'ing the 
critical period ’ of the llevolution. On taking 
over the newspaper Perry lived m the nairow 
part of Shire Lone, olT Fleet Street, lodging 
with abookbmdcrciilledLunan,who had mar- 
ried his sister. Later Perry imd his partner 
Gray lived with John Lambert, t ho print er of 
the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ who had premises 
in Shire Lane. Eventually the business was 
removed to the corner house of Lancaster 
Court, Strand, afterwards absorbed in Wel- 
lington Street. The oificial dinners of the 
editors in this house were often attended by 
the most eminent men of the day, and Porson 
playfully dubbed thorn ‘my lords of Lan- 
caster.’ John Taylor states that Perry had 
chambers in Clement’s Inn (Jlecorda of mu 
life, i. 211-3). 

During Perry's management many leading 
writers contributed to the ‘ Morning Chro- 
nicle.’ llicurdo addresaed letters to it, and 
Sir James Alackintosh wrote in it. Charles 
Lamb was on occasional contributor, and 
during 1800 and 1801 Thomas Campbell Iro- 
quently sent poems to it, chief among them 
being' The Etale of Erin, 'the' Ode to Winter,’ 
and ‘ Ye Mariners of England’ (Bhatiib, Life 
of Campbell, i. SOS, &o.) Ilazlilt was at first 
aporliamentai'yreporterond then a theatrical 
critic. Perry expressed dissatisfaction with 
the length of his contributions, which in- 
cluded some of his finest oriticisms, Cole- 
ridgo WRS also a contributor, and Moore's 
‘ Epistle from Tom Cribb ' appeared in Siq)- 
tember 1816, Serjeant Sponkie is said to 
have temporarily edited it, and ho introduced 
to Perry John Campbell, afterwords lord 
cbancelloi’ and Lord Campbell, who was 
glad to earn some money with his coutri- 
Miona to its pages {Lfe of Lord Camp- 
bell, i. 46-182). Dm'ing the last years of 
Perry’s life the paper was edited iiy John 
Black [q. v.] 

The success of the 'Morning Chronicle’ 
was not established without prosecutions 
from the official authorities. On 26 Dec. 
1792 there appeared in it on advertisement 
of the address passed at the meeting of the 
Sooietyfor Political luformationatthe Talbot 
Inn, Derby, on &e preceding 10 July. An 
information ex offlem was filed in the court 
of king’s bench in Hilary term 179S, and a 
rule for a special jury was made in Trinity 
term. Forty-eight jurors were struck, the 
number was reduced to twenty-four, and the 
cause came on, but only seven of them ap- 
peared in the box. Tlie attorney-general did 
not pray a tahe, and the case went off'. In 
Michaelmas term the prosecution took out a 
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rule for anew special jury, and, on < he opposi- 
tion of the dotondants, the case was argued 
hofore Bnller and two other judges, whan it 
was laid down ‘ that the first special jury 
strudr, and reduced occording to law, must 
try the issue joined between parties.’ Ulti- 
mately the case come before Lord Kenyon 
and a special jury on 0 Dee, 1793, the de- 
fendants being chuged with ‘ having printed 
and published a seditious libel.’ Scott (aftoi^ 
words Ijord Eldon) prosocuted, and Eraliino 
defended. The jury withdrew at two in the 
afternoon, and after five hours thw agfreed 
to a special verdict, ‘ guilty of publishing, but 
wi th no malicious intent.’ The j udgo refused 
to aoco 7 )t it, and at five in the morning oi 
the following day thoir verdict was ‘ not 
guilty.’ This result is said to have been duo 
to the firmness of one juryman, a coal mur- 
chont (State TrinU, xxii. 9/31-1020). 

On 31 March 1798 Lord Minto brought 
before the House of Lords a parograiih in the 
‘hloming Ohroniola’ of 19 March, sarcasti- 
cally setting out that to vindicate the im- 
portance of that OBscmhly ‘ the drosses of tho 
opero-doncers are regulated there.’ Printer 
and publisher appeared next day, when Lord 
Minto proposed a fine of 60/. each and im- 

f risonment in Newgate for three moiitlis. 
jord Derby and the Duke of Bedford pro- 
posed n reduction to one month, but they 
were defeated by sixty-nine votes to eleven. 
Parry and Lambert wore committed accord- 
ingly (IIanbabd, xxxiii. 1310-1.'!). During 
the term of this iinprisonment lovtes of 
Perry’s friends were held at Newgate, and 
presenlB of game, with other delicacies, wore 
sent there constantly. On his release from 
gaol an elaborato entertainment was j^ivon 
to him nt the London Tavern, and a ‘ silver- 
gilt vase ’ was presented to him. 

Perry was tviod before Lord Ellenborouph 
and a special jury on 24 Feb. 1810 for in- 
serting in the ‘ Morning Ohroniele’ on 2 Oct. 
1809 a paragraph from the ‘ Examiner’ of 
tho brothers llunt that tho successor of 
Qeorge III would have ‘the finost oppor- 
tunity of becoming nobly popular.' Perry 
defended himself with such vigour that tho 
jury immediately pronounced tho defendants 
notgrailty (State Triah, xxxi. 336-08). 

With increasing prosperity Perry moved 
into Tavistock House, in tho open space at 
tho north-east corner of Tavistock Square, 

I jondoii, and also rented Wandlehonk House, 
Wimbledon, near the confines of the pariah 
of Merton, Tavistock House was allerwards 
divided, and tho moiety whioli retained that 
name was occupied by Oharles Dickens. 
The house was long noted for its parties 
of political and litoi'iiry celebritios, and Miss 


Mitford, who from 181.S 
visitor, says tliat < Perry wm a 
genial and so aceomplisbed that 
Erskine, Itomilly Tierney, and Moored® 
nrosent, he was the most charming tslCl 
his own table’ (L’Esteangb, of »r* 
Afif^ord, iii. 264j. His house Marino' 
adjoined that of Nelson, who stood godfato 
to his daughter, and wrote him a Ipm., 
Si/ Willi™ 

«-«(/ 4th ser. v 293), On the bS 

of tho Wandle, near this house, somem“ 
chmory for multiplying pictures, designated 
the polyireaphio art,’ was set up by Paw 
It. roaultpd in failure, and after rome 
the premises wore converted into a oomiiiiL 
In Ins hands tins undertaking was not s 
BuccoSB, hilt it was afterwards kt at s rood 
profit Particulars and a plan of this estate 
comprising house, mill, calico factory, and 
in all 160 aeros of land, wore drawn up bv 
Messrs. Ilobina for a sale by them on 24 My 
1822, 

Porry’shoalth began lo decline about 1817 
through nil internal diaense, which compelled 
him to undergo several painful operations. 
In 1819 Jolcyll writes that he was ‘ quite 
broken up in health and cannot last.’ ’ilia 
physicians recommended him to spend the 
close of his life at bis house at Brighton, and 
he died there on 6 Dec. 1 821. He was buried 
in the family vault in Wimbledon church 
on 12 Deo., where a tablet to his memory 
wive erected by the Eox Olub on the east side 
of the south aisle. Ho married, on 23 Aug. 
1 708, Anno Hnll^ who boro Mm eight chil- 
dren. Apprehensive of consumption, shetooi 
a voyage to Lisbon for the benefit of bei 
heoltn. Her recovery was completed, and 
she was in 1814 on her way book to England 
in a Swedish vessel when it was captured by 
an Algnrino frigate and carried off to Africa. 
Sho siifiered mnoli tlirough these trials, end 
oven after her release, by the exertions of 
tho English consul, was detained six weehs 
waiting for a vessel to take her away. Her 
htrengtli failed, and she died at Bordeanx, 
on her way home, in February 1816, apdii. 
Their son, Sir Thomas Ersldne Perry, ismcn- 
tionnd eeparately. Another son was British 
consul at Vonioo (of. Sala, Zj/h and ^m- 
twee, ii. 04-6), A daiighter married Sa 
Thomas Frederick Elliot, K.0.M.G-.,a8siBtant 
undoivsecretary of state for tho colonies, and 
Bootliod th 0 last years of Miss Berry (Jnurmk, 
iii. 618), Perry maintained his aged parents 
in comfort, and broii^t up the family of his 
sister by her husband Liman, from whom she 
was divorced by Scottish law. This sister 
married Person in November ]793,_and died 
on 12 April 1797. Poraon lived with Peny 
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lipfme and after hi& marriage, and it wat, at 
Uisliouse iu Merton that the Gi'eok iirofe&aor 
loft through, fire his tranucript of about half 
of the Greek lexicon of Photiiie and his notes 
on Aristophanes (' I’oi-soniann’ in KoQBBa’s 
TMe Talk, p. 322). 

Peiryhad remarkably small quick eyes and 
stooped in the shoulders. Leigh Hunt adds 
that he ‘ not unwillingly turned his eyes 
upon the ladies.’ IHs fund of anecdote was 
nhundant, his acquaintance with secret his- 
tory ‘ authentic and valuable.’ J. P. Collier 
complains that he was ‘ always disposed to 
treat the leaders of the whigs with subser- 
lient respect. lie never quite lost his retail 
manner acquired in the draper’s shop at Aber- 
deen.' Heissaidtohave died worth 130,0002., 
the sale of his x’aper realising no less thou 
12,0002. lie reprinted, with a pradice of 
thirty-oue pages, the account of his trial in 
1810, and ho drew up a pioface for the re- 
iirinttrom the ‘Morning Chronicle’ of No- 
vember and Dauemher 1807 of ‘ The SixLot- 
tera of A. B. on the Hifferences between Groat 
Biitain and the United States of America.’ 

A portrait was painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Of this Wivell’s drawing was 
engraved by Thomson in the ‘European 
Magazine’ for 1818. An original drawh^ 
m watei'-oolours by John Jackson, R.A., is 
at the print room of the British Museum. 

[Gent. Mug. 1707 pt. i.p. 438, 1708 pt. ii 
p. 732, 1815 pt. i. p. 282, 1821 pt. ii. pp. 50S-S ; 
^.Biogr.undObitniiry.vii. 380-91; European 
Mag. 1818 pt.ii.pp. 187-90; Grant's Newspaper 
Preae, i. 250-80 ; Eox-Bourue’s Newspapers, i. 
218-68, 279, 363-7 ; E. N . Hunt’s FourthEstato, 
d. 103-13 ; Andrews's Journalism, i. 228-33, 
218, 265-6, ii. 40, 48 ; Gunniugbam's London 
(ed. Wheatley), ii. 385, iii. 310 ; Watson’s Life 
of Poison, pp. 126-9 ; Collier’s Old Man’s Hiaiy, 
pt. ii. pp. 42-6, 80 ; Jerdiin's Mon I have known, 
ip. 320-35; Miller’s Biogr. Sketches, i. 147-9; 
’.L. Goidon'sForsonal Memoirs,!. 285-63, 280- 
285.] W. P. 0. 
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PERRY, JOHN (1670-1732), civil on- 
gmeer and travellor, second son of Samuel 
Petty of Rodboroiigh, Gloucestersliire, and 
Saiah, his wife, daughter of Sir Thomas 
h'ott, was horn at Rodborough in 1670. He 
entered the navy, and at the beginning of 
1090 is described as lieutenant of the ship 
Montague, commanded by Captain John 
layton. In January 1600 he lost the use of 
his right arm, from a wound received during 
an engagement with a French privateer. 
In 1603 he superintended the repair of the 
Montague in Portsmouth harbour, on which 
occasion he devised an engine for throwing 
out wator from deep sluices. In the same 
year he appears as uommauder of the fireship 


Cygnet, attached to the man-of-war Diamond, 
the commander of the latter being Captain 
Wickham. While the two vessels were 

on 20 Sept. 1693, they were attacked by two 
large French privateers, and compelled to 
surrender. Perry dedares that his superior, 
Wickham, gave him no orders, and struck 
Ms flag after a slight resistance, thus leaving 
the Cygnet a helpless prey to her stronger 
assailant. Wiikham, however, maintained 
that Perry refused to co-operate with him, 
and was also guilty of a dereliction of duty in 
not setting fli-e to his ship before the French- 
men boarded her. Peiry being put on his 
trial before a court-martial, Captain Wick- 
ham’s charges were held xiroved, and Perry 
was sentenced to a fine of 1,0001 and ten 
morn’ ^prisoument in the Marshalse.!. 
While ill prison ho wrote a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘ Regulations for iSeamen,’ in the ap- 
pendix of which he gave a long statement of 
his case. The pamphlet is dated 18 Dec. 
1604. Perry eventually obtained his release, 
form April 1696 he was introduced by Lord 
Carmarthen to the czar Peter, then on a visit 
to England. Petor, struck with Perry’s 
knowledge of engineering, engaged Mm to 
go out to Russia immediately, to aimerinteud 
naval and engineering works. Perry was 
promised his e-xpenses, an annual salary of 
3001, and libenu rewards in case his wndi 
proved of value. 

Perry arrived in Russia in the early summer 
of 1698. He flrst reported on the possibility 
of estahlishiug a canal between the rivers 
Volga and Don. The work was begun iu 
1700, but the progress made was slow, owing 
to the incapacity of the workmen, the delay 
in supplying materials, the oxiposition of the 
nobility, and the czar’s neglect to pay Perry’s 
salary. In September 1701 Perry, as ‘ Comp- 
troller of KuBsion Maritime Works,’ was 
summoned to Moscow, and early in 1702 
ordered to Voronoj, on the right hank of tke 
river of that name, to establish a dodc. This 
was completed in 1703, after which Perry 
was employed in making the Yorouqj river 
navigable for ships of war from the isity of 
Voronej to the Don. To 171 0 Perry made 
surve;^ and engineering work about the 
river Don. After some delay, caused by the 
Turkish war of 1711, he planned a canal 
between St. Petersburg and the Volga. The 
works were begun, but the czar’s continued 
refusal to reward his services was followed 
by a quarrel, and Perry, afraid for his life, 
put himself imder the protection of the Eng- 
lish ambassador, Mr. Whitworth, and re- 
turned to England in 1712. During foui'- 
teen years’ service in Rusaia, he only received 
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one vearV siilury. In 1716 ho brought out 
‘ ol' Lliihsia under tlio proeent Tsar,’ 
detailing hib pei'bonui unuoyoncos. 

In 171 1, lendui'b being Invited to stop the 
breach in Ihe'rhames embaukmuut at Ilagen- 
hiim, I’eriy olTered to do the work for 126,000/. 
The eon! raet was, however, given to William 
Bobwell, who asked only 16.600/. Boswell 
having found his taek impossible, the work 
was entrusted to Perry in 1716. Tie com- 
pleted it buccubbfully in five yoiu's’ time; but 
the expeiibossofar exceeded anticipation that, i 
though an extra sum of 16,000/. wab granted j 
to him by parBamont, and a sum of 1,000/. 1 
presented to him by local gentry, Perry made 
no iirofit. lie jmblibhud ‘An Account of 
the Sloiipiiig of JliLgenham liroacli’ (17:211. 
In 17:24 J’errj was ap})oiiitud uiiginoer to tlie 
proposed new liarbour works at llye. He 
.■.ubsequently sot 1 led in Liufolu8hiro,and won 
a mem be r of I ho A nt iquarian Knc iel.y at Spaltl- 
ing on 1 6 April 1 730. lie died at idpalding, 
while engineer 1 0 a company for draining the 
Lincoinbhire fens, in Pohruary 1766. 

I Perry s works ; lieport of Lawsuits roliiUng 
to Dagrnliain Tiroaeli Works, .Tolm Perry, Ap- 
pollaiit, ami Willmiu lloswoll, XtospundeuC; 
Niohols's Lit. Anoed. 1 . 110, vi. 104 j HmiWs 
Lives of the Jingineors, i, 78-82. J O. P. M-r, 

PEERY, HAAll^SON (1717-1863), pub- 
licist, Wets born at Aston, Birmlngliam, in 
1747, Hoforo and during J772 ho wns prac- 
tising us a surgeon in Aldorsgate Struct, 
London. There he seems to have invented 
the solvent for the stone, which was known 
as Adams’ solvent. Perry described the 
invention in ‘ A Uisquisltion on the Stone 
and til ravel,’ which was ilrst published under 
t he name of William Adams. Second, third, 
and foiirlh editions (1776-8 and 1776) boro 
a like designation, liut in an a])pundix totho 
fnurtli udiLiou Perry disclosed his authorship, 
which was acknowledged in fifth, sixth, amt 
seventh editions (1 777 -0, 1786). Perry was 
appointod lieutenant (i May 1777), surgeon 
( 9 April 1778), and captain (68 Match 17 80) in 
I he East Middlesex militia. In 1786 ho puh- 
lisliud a ‘ Treatise on Lues GoiioiThooa.’ In 
1 789 he started or revived the ‘ Argus,’ a vio- 
lent opposition daily pajier. In 1701 ho was 
served with five iutbrmations and an indict- 
meiil by the attorney-general for ‘ libels on 4ho 
government,’ and was twice santonoed to six 
months’ imprisonment for libels respectively 
on ,1 obn Wal ter of the ‘ Times,’ and on Lady 
Pitzgibboji, _wifo of the Irish lord chancellor. 

1 U' edited his paper from prison during 1 701. 
He was also fined 100/, for accusing Pitt’s 
agentof keeping back Bpaniebnews for stoclr- 
jobbing purposes. After writing an article 
to show that th(! [louse of Commons did not 


leully represent the country, he luariiedoftL 
govornmuiit’b resolve to ruin hm, 

\ P fied, in Aove«K 

1/06, to Poi-ia, wliere on a previous visit h 
had made, through 'Ihomas Paine 
acquaintanco of Condorcet, Pttion BiisJ 
l>umouriez,^d Santenu A reward of S 
was offered by the British government fork 
apprehension Ho was tried in absence for 
his last ‘ libel and found guilty. Hisnauer 
was suppressed, he wns outlawed, and L 
property seized in January 1798, In Paris 
ho joined the British revolutionary dub Ba\e 
evidence nt Marat’s trial respecting tk 
attempted suicide of a young EnoliSiinan 
named J ohnson, was arrested with the other 
English residents in August 1793, and spent 
fourteen months in Pans prisons. Hcrault 
do Sdchellos summoned him, on the trial of 
the J)antoni8tB,to testify to tlieinnooenwot 
his nugot iations with the KugliBh whig., but 
the trial was cut short without witnesses lor 
Ihe defence being beard. On his rdeaie at 
the oloseof I7'.)i Perry remained live months 
longer in Paris and returned to London in 
1795. lie wns betrayed to the police by .1 
wommi for the salte of the reward, and was 
imprisoned as an outlaw iu Newgate till the 
change of ministry in 1801. "Wlnle in hew- 
giitu ho published ' Oxipresslon ; /^peol of 
Oiiptaiii Perry to tho People of Englimd' 
(1793), ‘Argus MisoBllimy’ (1796), ‘His- 
torical Skotcii of the French Hovolution’ 
(1796), and ‘ Origin of Government ’ (1797). 
Oil his liberation ho edited the ‘Etatcsmaii,' 
and after 1800 had cross suita for hbel with 
liuwis Goldsmith [q.v.l, being awarded oidj 
u farthing damages. At the close of his lite 
lie was in poouuiary straits, and was an in- 
solvent debtor, but was on the point of being 
discharged in 1863 when he died of heart 
disease. Twice married, he left by one wile, 
who died in 1 813, a daughter and threesons, 
and four sons and two daughters by a later 
marriage. 

[Gent, Mag. 18'63, pt. ii. p. 680 ; New Anneal 
Kogistor, 1791 p. 18, 179‘2p. 88 j Morning Chri)- 
iiiclo, 26 July 1823 i Ann. Biogr, 1824 containa 
fabulous account of his escape fiom gnillotine ; 
Anili'ows’s British Journalism ; Alger's Engliih- 
mon in French Bevolutien ; Atboueauni, 26 Ang. 
and 1 Sept. 1804,] J. A 

PERRY, S’PEPHEN JpSBPH (L833- 
1880), astronomer, born in London on 
26 Aug. 1833, was son of Stmhen Perry, 
Rtoel-pen manufacturer in Rod Lion Square. 
TTis mother died when he was seven. At 
nine ho waa sent to school at Gifford Hell, 
whence, aflor a year and a half, he was 
transferred to llouay College in France. 
During his suven years’ course there a voce- 
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tiiin to the jpriejtliood developed in him,iind 
Jie proeeedod for tlioological btudy to the 
Enfilish College at Rome. lie entered the 
Society of Jesus on 12 Nov. 1863, and in 
1&56 came to StonyhuvBt for training in 
nhilosophy and physical science. Ilis mathe- 
Biaticnl ability led to liis being appointed to 
SMi-jt Father Wdd in the observatory; ho 
inatriculated in 1868 at the university of 
Inndon, studied for a year under De Morgiui, 
then all ended the lectures in Paris of Cauchy, 
Lionville, Delaunay, Sen'at, and llertrand. 
Uii his return to titouyhurst, lute in 1860, ho 
was nominated professor of mathematics in 
the college and director of the observatory; 
but 1 be three years previous to his ordination, 
on 23 8opt. 1866, were spent at St. Beimo’s 
CoUego, North 'Wnles, in completing his 
theological course; the two years of pro- 
bation customary in the jesuit order fol- 
lowed ; so that it tvos not until 1868 that he 
was able definitively to resume his former 
charges. 

Ilis public soiontiflo career began witli 
magnetic surveys of ■western and eastern 
France in 1808 and 1809, and of Belgium in 
1871. Father Sidgreaves, the present di- 
rector of the Stonyhurst observatory, assisted 
him in the first two sets of operations, Hr. 
W. Carlisle in the third. The successive pi’s- 
sentatious before the Royal Society of their 
results, as well as of the magnetic data col- 
lected at Stouyhui'st between 1 803 and 1 870, 
occBsioued Father Pevrv’s election to fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society on 4 .Tune 1874. 
He became a fellow of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society on 9 April 18(59, and was 
chosen to lead one of four parties sent by it 
to observe the total solar oclipso of 22 Dec. 
1870. Ills station was at San Antonio, 
near Cadiz ; his instrument, the Stonyhurst 
Oj-inch Cassegrain relleutor, fitted with a 
direct- vision spectroscope; his special task, 
the scrutiny oi the coronal spectrum, in the 
discharge of which he was, however, impeded 
fay theinterventioii of thin cirro-stratus clouds 
{Monthly Notices, xxxi. 62, 149 ; Memoirs 
Hoyal Asiron. Society, xli. 423, 627). 

Perry’s services were thenceforward iudis- 
pensahlo in astronomical expeditious, and ho 
shi’cnk from none of the sacrifices, iucludiug 
constant suil'ering from seis-sickuess, whicui 
they entailed. On occasion of the transit of 
Venus on 8 Doc. 1874, he was chained with 
the observations to bo made on ICorg’uelen 
Island. They were fundamentally success- 
ful; but the dimness of the sky marred 
the spectroscopic and photographic part of 
the work. The stay of tho party in this 
•Land of Desolation’ was protracted to nearly 
five mouths by the necessity and dilfioulty, 


in so atrocious a climate, of detei'mining its 
absolute longitude. Tliis end was attained 
in the face of innumerable hardships and the 
gloomy prospect of half-rations. After a 
stormy voyage Father Perry left the Volago 
at Malta, and was received by the pope at 
Rome. Ills graphic account of the adventure 
was reprinted in 1876 from the ‘ Month,’ vols. 
vi. and vii. A ‘ Report on tho Meteorology 
of Kerguelen Island,’ drawn up by him for 
the meteorological office, appeared in 1879, 
while his statement as to the astronomical 
results of his mission was included in the 
official report on tho transit. 

For the observation of the corresponding 
event of 6 Dec. 1882, he headed a parly 
stationed at Nos Voy, a coral reef close to 
tho south-west shore of Madagascar, where, 
lavoured by good weather, he completely 
carried out his programme. Father Bid- 
greaves, his coadjutor here, as at Kerguelen, 
described tho expedition in the ‘ Mouth’ for 
.^ril 1888. Father Perry next formed part 
offhe Royal Sooiet 3 r’s expedition 1 o the West 
Indies for the solar eclipse of 19 Aug. 1886. 
Ilis spectroscopic observations, made iu the 
island of Oaniucou, were much impeded by 
mist. His report appeared Lu the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,’ cksx. 851. Again, 
as an ouuBsaty of the Royal Astronomical 
Soriety, be was stationed at Pogost on the 
Volga to observe the eclipse of 19 Aug. 1887 ; 
but this time the clouds never broke. His 
lost journey was to the Saint Islands, a 
French convict settlement off duinna. This 
time he was cliarged by the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society ■with the photography of 
the eclipsed mm on 22 Dec. 1889, for tho 
purpose of deciding moot-points regarding 
the corona. In the zeal of his preparations 
however, be disregarded danger from the 
pestilontial night air, contracted dysentery, 
and was able, only by a supreme oflbrt, to 
expose the designed series of plates during 
the critical two minutes. Then, in honour of 
their apparent success, he called for ' three 
cheers’ from the officers of her majesty’s ships 
Comus and Forward, iu which the eclipse 
party hod been conveyed from Barbados, 
adding, ‘I can’t cheer, but I will wave my 
helmet.’ But collapse ensued. He tvas taken 
on board the Comus, and Captain Atkinson 
put to sea in the hope of catcliing reslora- 
tivo breezes. But the patient died on the 
afternoon of 27 Dec. 1889, and was buried 
at Georgeto^wn, Demerora, where he had 
been expected to deliver a lecture on the 
results of the eclipse. The photographs 
taken by him were brought home, necessarily 
undeveloped, by bis devoted assistant, Mr. 
Rooney, Wt proved to have suffered much 
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dninnf>;(’ from liwit and damp. A drawing 
Ironi t.lio bait prcsorvecl plnlu bj* Jilihs. Violet 
Comiiion was. pulilislicd ii.s a front iapiuco to 
the ‘Obhcrvatory’ for March 1890, with a 
note by Mr. W. 11. Wusluy on the character 
of the dopiclod corona. 

Terry’s chnraoter was romarkable for sim- 
plicity and eariic'Htnoss. Ho had the trans- 
paront. candour of a child ; bis unassuming 
kindliness inspired universal aJFection, In 
couvursatiou be was gonial and humorous, 
and he onjoyod nothing more than a share in 
the Stonyhurst games, exulting with boyish 
gloo over a top score at cricket. Yet his 
dedication to duty was absolute, his pationco 
inexhaustible. Knthusiastic ostronnmur os 
he was, ho was still before all things a priest, 
lie preuclu'd well, and his last two sormons 
wore dolivorod iu French to tho convicts of 
fcJaliit. Tho astronomical ollicienoy of the 
Stonyhurst obsorvatoiy was ontfroly duo to 
liim,'his elVorts iu that direction being ron- 
dorud poasihlu by the accpiisitiou iu 18(i7 
of an 8-inch equatorial by 'I'roughton and 
Simms. Various other mstrumonts wore 
added, including the C-inch Olark refractor 
used by Probenclary T. W. Webb [q. v.] IVo 
small spootroBCopes wore purchasiid in 1870; 
a six-prism one by Urowuing was iu constant 
use from Oclobor 1879 for tho moasurrmont 
of I lie solar chromnsTihure and prominences; 
and a line 1 tow land’s grating, destined for 
syslomaticttlly photographing the spectra of 
sun-spots, was mounted hy JJilgor in 1888. 
In ifeo Terry sot on foot tho regular do- 
liuuation hy projection of tho solar surface, 
nud tlio drawings, oxeculod by Mr. McTfoon 
on a scale of ten inches to the diamotov, 
form a sorios of groat value, extending over 
iiineteun yeai's. Hy thoir means Terry dis- 
covered in 1881, independently of Trouve- 
lot, tho phonomenon of ‘ veiled spots ; ’ and 
ho mado the Stonyhurst methods of invoati- 
gatingtlio solar surface the sul^joctof a Friday 
ovuning discourse at the Royal Institution 
iu May 1 880, as well us of a piqinr read before 
tho Royal Astronomical Society on 14 June 
1889 (Memoirs, xlix. 373). Bub whilo hie 
cliiof onurgiea were directed to sular physics, 
his plan, of work included also ohservations 
of Jiipitor’s salollilesj comets, and ocoiilta- 
tious, besides tho inamteiianco of a regular 
watcii for shooting stars. The miiguotic and 
met eorologieal record WO.S moreover extended 
and improved. 

TIis popularity as a lecturer was groat, 
lie drew largo iindicuces in Scotland and the 
north of England, disconrsod in French to the 
scientific society of Brussels in 1876 and 1682 
(Ammles, tomes i., vi.), and to the Oiitholio 
scientific congress at Taris in 1888, delivered 


iiddi-osses at South Kensinirton in isv"" 
Dublin in 1886, at Cambridge. aUtr" 
the British AssodationatMomreXfe 
IDs success was in part due to the extiemj 
carefulness of his preparation. Thorouehnp- 
and uncompromising industry were L,p,i 
“ni^’iciiouB in evoiy detail of his scientific 

Terry served during his later vears on the 

council of the Royal Astmnomical Societr 

on tho committee of solar physics, and in 
the committee of tho British Association for 
tho rodiict ion of maonetio observations He 
was a member of the Royal MeteoroloTical 
Society, of I, ho Thysical Soeiely of London 
and delivered his inaugural address as ptesil 
dent of the Liverpool Astronomical Society 
nlmoit, on tho ovo of his final departure from 
Englaiid. TlipAcadomiaPojitificiadeilfnoTi 

Lineei at Romo, tho Soeifitfi Scientifique of 
Brussels, and tho Socidtfi Qfiograpliljie of 
Antworj) enrolled him among thoir momhei^ 
and ho received an hoiioriiiy degree ofD.Sc! 
from tho Royal Uul vorsi ty of Maud in m! 
lie took part in lliii iiiternationnl photo^ 
graphic congresses at Paris in 1887 and 1880. 
Numerous contributions from him wera pub- 
libhod in the ' Memoirs ’ and ‘ Notices’ of tha 



'British Journal of Photomaphy.' He bad 
some slight pi’eparations lor an extensive 
work on solar physics. A Ifi-inch refractor, 
purchased from Sir Howard Grubb with a 
fundraised bypiiblicsub8criptioii,wo8 erected 
as a memorial to him in tho Stonyhurst ob- 
servatory in November 189.S. 

[Falbor Ferry, tho Josiiit Astronomer, by tho 
Eev. A. h, Cortie, a.JT., 2nd ed. 1890 (with por- 
trait); Montlily Notices Royal Astron. Soc. L 
1(18 ; Free. Royal See. vol. xlviii. p. xii ; Natuia, 
xli. 270 ; R. F. Thirion, Revue des Questions 
SdontillquoH, Bi'iissoIh, 20 Jan. 1800 ; Tho Ob- 
sorvulery, xiii. 62,81, 269; Sideroul Messengor, 
No. 86 (with portrait) ; Hon of tlioTime, 12tbed. 
1887; Times, 8 Jon, 1890; Tablet, lland'lfiJan. 
1 and 22 Fob. 1800.] A. M. C. 

PEEBY, SiB THOMAS BESKINE 
(180U-1882), Indian judge, born atWandls- 
banlc House, ‘Wimbledon, on 20 July 1808, 
was tho second son of .Tames Ferry [q.v.], 
proprietor and editor of the ‘ Morning Ohro- 
niolo,’ by his wife Anne, daughter of John 
Hull of Wilson Street, Finsbury Squsie, 
Loudon. He was baptised in 'Wimbledon 
church on 1 1 Oot, 1806, Lord OhanceUor 
Erskine and Dr. Matthew Eaine of the 
Chart orhonse being two of hfr wonsors 
(BABTMrj;, jEEistory and AnUguities of Wim- 
bledon, 1865, pp, 116-16), and was educated 
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It Charterhonse nnd Trinity College, Cam- 
where he graduated B.A. in 1829. 
He was admitted a member of Lincoln's Inn 
on 3 Feb. 1827, and was for some time a 
Dupil of John Pntteaon [q. v.], afterwards a 
Ltice of the king’s bench; but, talcing a 
didike to the law, he went in 1829 to 
JImich, where he resided with his friend, the 
second Lord Erskino, the British minister, 
and studied at the university. On his return 
to England, in the beginning of 1831, Perry 
took an active part in the reform agitation. 
He become honorary secretary of the Ntt- 
ionol Political Union of London, and founded 
the Parliamentary Candidate Society, the 
uhject of which was, according to the pro- 
gpsetus, dated 21 March 1831, ‘ to support 
reform by promoting the return of fit and 
proper members of parliament.’ He was 
pioposed as a candidate for Wells at the 
mneral election in the spring of 1831, but 
subsequently withdrew from the contest at 
the advice of his committee. At the general 
election in Decemher 1832 he nnsuooessfully 
contested Chatham in the advanced liberal 
interest against Colonel Maberly, the govern- 
ment candidate. Having left the society of 
Lincoln's Inn on 30 May 1832, he was ad- 
mitted to the Inner Temple on 2 June fol- 
lowing, nnd was called to the bar on 21 Nov. 
1SS4. Though lie joined the home circuit, 
ftrry appears to have devoted himself to 
law reporting. In this work ho collaborated 
with Sandford Nevile, and subsequently with 
Henry Davison. With Novile he was the 
joint author of ‘ Reports of Cases relating to 
the Office of Magistrates determined in the 
Court of King’s Bciioh,’ 3:c. [from Michael- 
mas term 1836 lo Michaelmas term 1837 J, 
London, 1837, 8vo, pis. i. and ii. (incom- 

£ , and ‘ Reports of Cases argued and 
nined in the Court of King’s Bench, 
and upon Writs of Error from that Court lo 
the Eichoquer Chamhur,’&c. [from Michael- 
mas term 1836 to Trinity term 18381, Lon- 
don, 1837-9j 1838, 8vo,_ 3 vols. llo was 
associated with Davison in the moduction of 
' Reports of Cases argued and determined in 
the Court of King’s Bench, and upon Writs 
of Error from that Court to the Exchequer 
Chamber,’ &c. [from Michaelmas term 1838 
to Hilary term 1841], London, 1839-42, 8vo, 
4 vols. 

Having lost Iho greater part of his fortune 
hy the lailure of a bonk in 1840, Perry 
applied to the government for preferment, 
and was appointed a judge of the supreme 
fourt of Bombay. He was knighted at 
Buckingham Pnlnee on 11 Feb. 1841 (Xow- 
im Ga^tfe, 1841, pit. i. p. •lOO), and was 
aworn into his judicial oilice at Bombay on 


10 April in the same year. In May 1847 he 
was promoted to the post of chief justice in 
the place of Sir David Pollock, and continued 
to pve.side over the court until his retin mont 
from the bench in the autumn of 18o2. 
Owing to hie strict impartiality in the ad- 
ministration of justice and his untiring 
exertions on bchnlf of education, Perry was 
exceedingly popular among the native com- 
munity of Bombay. A sum of 5,0001 was 
subscribed Of) a testimonial of their regard 
lor him on his leaving India in November 
1852 ; this sum, at Ids request, was devoted 
to the establishment of a Perry professorship 
of law. Soon after his rotmu to Englond he 
wrote several letters to the ‘Times,’ under 
the jjseudonym of ‘Hadji,’ advocating the 
abolition of the East India Company and 
the constitution of an independent council 
under the executive government. At a by- 
election in June 1&3 he nnsuccossfully 
contested Liverpool. In May of the follow- 
ing year he was returned for Devonport in 
the liberal interest, and continued lo sit for 
that borough until Ids appointment to the 
India council. He spoke for the llr.^t time 
in the House of Commons on 26 June 1861 
Debates, 3rd ser. cxxxiv. 691-4), and 
in August following teok part in the debate 
on the revenue accoimts of the Bast India 
Company, when he eiraressed his desire that 
‘our government in India should assume 
the most liberol form of policy that was 
compatible with the despotism that must 
always exist in on Asiatic country ’ (I’i. 
exxxv. 1463-71). On 22 Dec. lfc4 ho 
warmly supported, in an able nnd interesting 
speech, the third reading of the Enlistment 
of Foreimers Bill (fS. cxxxvi. 830-7). On 
10 May 1866 he unsuccossfully moved for 
the appointment of a select committee to 
consider how the army of India n^ht he 
made ‘ most available for a war in Rkiropc ’ 
{ib. oxxxviii. 302-22, 368-9). Uu 4 March 
1866 he protested against the annexation ui 
Oude, ana moved for a return ‘enumerating 
the severol territories which have been 
annexed or have been proposed to he annexed 
to the British dominions by the novernor- 
general of India since the close of the Punjab 
war’ (»J. 0x1. 1865). On 18 April he called 
the attention of the house to the increasing 
deficit of tho India revenue, and attacked 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexation {ib. 
Mxi. 11 89-1207). He was also a strenuous 
advocate of the policy of admittiw natives 
to official posts in India. On 10 June 1866 
he brought forward the subject of the rights 
of inarrwd women, and moved that ‘the rules 
of common law which gave all the personal 
property of a woman in man'iage, and all 
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auhaoqiK'ntly npqiiimi proporty anfl 
lotliu liaslmtid ari' uujuht in prinuiplc niul 
iujui'inm in tliciv oporation’ (id. oxlii. 1273- 
l‘j77, 128J). Ill the followmjf soBsion ho 
both spoke and volod against tho govora- 
ment on Oobdon’s China rosoliiUoua (ib. 
oxliv. 14C7- 63, 1847). On 14 May 18fi7 he 
brought in a bill to amend tho law of pro- 
perty ns it aiTcctcd married women (^. 
cxlv. 2(tC-74), which was load a spoondlime 
on 13 July, and subsequently drgiped. 
He moved the second rending of Lord Camp- 
bell’s bill for more effectually preventing the 
sale of obscene boohs and pictures (20 & 21 
Viet, c. 83), and joined frequently in the 
discussion of the iJivorce and Matrimonial 
Causes Bill in committee. Perry gave hia 
hearty conoim'enee to the Aral reading of 
Lord Palmerston's Government of India Bill 
on 12 Peh. 1868 (ib. exlviii. 130 1-12), and. 
supported the introduction of the Sale and 
Traimfer of Land (Ireland) Bill on 4 May 
following (ib. ol. 40-1). lie took a pro- 
minent part in the discussion in committee 
of the third Government of India Bill, and 
on tho third reading of the hill declared his 
‘ solemn conviction that it would not lost 
more than four or five years, and that in 
that time the council would probably ho 
found unworkable’ (ib. eli. 1087-8). IIo 
spoke for the last tuuo in the house on 
19 July 1869, during tho duhale on tho 
organisation of the Indian army, when ho 
insisted that ‘ in future the government of 
India must be more congenial to tho feelings 
and wishes of the people’ (ib. elv. 40-4). 
Shortly nl'-ler Lord Palmerston’s reinstate- 
ment in ollico Perjy was appointed a mem- 
ber of the council of India (8 Aug. 1869). 
On his resignation of this post, a few moiitha 
before his death, tho queen gave her approval 
to his admission to the privy connoU. Ho 
was, however, too ill to bo sworn in. lie 
died at his residence in Eaton Place, Lon- 
don, on 22 April 1883, aged 75. 

Perry married, first, in 1834, Louisa, only 
child of James M'Elkiiiay of Brighton, and 
a niece of Madame Jdrdmo Bonaparte; sho 
diodatByculla oul20ct.l8tl. He mnrriod, 
secondly, on 0 June 1866, Elisabeth Jlar- 
garet, second daughter of Sir John Van den 
Bompdo-Johnstone, hart., and sister of ITar- 
court, first lord Derwent, who still survives. 

Porry wrote: 1. ‘Letter to Lord Oampbell, 
Lord Chief Justice of E^huid, on RuTorms 
in the Common Low ; with a Letter to the 
Government of India on ,th6 same subject, 
&o.,' London, 1860, 8vo. 2. ‘Cases illuslra- 
tive of Oriental Life and the application of , 
English Law to India decided in II. M. Sii- ' 
preme Ooui't at Bombay,’ Londoti, 1863, 8vo. I 
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3. ‘A Biwrs-Py,> View of Tudin, with Et- 
iMcls from a .lonrnal kupt m Iheurnxi,, ‘ 
Nepal,’ &c., London, 1856, 8vo. Ctm 2 
lilted Shvigny’s ‘Treatise on Powssion 
or the Jus Pos^essionis of the Civil Law’ 
London, 1818, 8vo, and wrote an introdup 
tion to ‘ Two Hindus on English Ediieatim' 

TO '■ Narnyan Bhai and 

Bkuskar Damodnr of the Elphinstone Tnsti 
tut ion, Bombay,’ Bombay, 1852, Svo He 
also eontributed a ‘Notice of Anquetil a,. 
Perron and the Eire IVorsluppers of Indii’ 
and ‘the Van den Bumpdo I’aners’ to the 
‘Biogi-aphical and Historical MiscoHaniss’ 
of the Philobiblon Society, and an artiele nf 
Ilia on ‘The Eutiire of India’ 


article of 

_ Jjj 

the ‘Ninctcoiith Century’ for DeepmW 
1878 (iv. 1083-1104). ' 

[Now Monthly Magazine, cxvii. 382-91 (with 
porlrail) ; Law Magazine nnd Haview, 4th ser 
vii. 430; Law .roiirnal, xvh. 231; 8nlieitor-' 
Journa!, xxvi. 438; Time-i, 12 Jim. .mil 2t April 
1882 ; Illiistrat od London Non s, 29 April 1882 • 
Mon of the 'J'ime, 10th edit. 1879 ; Itod’s PeeN 
ago, &o., 1882 : McCnlmont’s Parliiunsntarr 
Poll nook, 1870, pp. 47, 72, lfl.5, 164! Offielil 
Return of Lists of Momliers of Parliament, 
pt. 11 . pp. 414, 431, 440 ; Whisliaw’s Synopm 
of the Bur, 1836, pp, 108-9 ; Grad. Onntohr. 
1866, p. 208: Parish's List of Carthusians, 1B79, 
p. 182; Lincoln’s Inn and Inner Temple &- 
gisters ; Notes and tlnerieB, 8th sav. ni. 287; 
Brit. Mub. Cat.] G. P. R, B, 

PERRYN, SiK RICHARD (1723-1P03), 
baron of the exchequer, son of Benjamin 
Perryn of Elint, mercliant, by bis wife, Jane, 
oldest daughter of Riohnru Adams, town 
clerk nf Chester, was bnpitised in the parish 
clinroh of Flint on 1 6 Aug. 1723. Ho was edu- 
cated at Ruthin grammar school and Queens 
Colloge, Oxford, where ho matriculated on 
13 Mnrch 1741, but did not take any degree. 
ITb was admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn 
on 6 Nov. 1740, nnd on 27 April 1740 mi- 
grated to tho Inner Temple, where he was 
called to the bar on 3 .Inly 1747. Perrjn 
commencefl practice in the court of chancery, 
. ’luillyacquiri'dsnehnrepiitntionthere 
as to bo omployod during the latter years of 
his practice in almost every cause. On 20 July 
1770 ho hocamo vico-chnmberlain of Chester 
(OuMJiBOi), Ilislory of Cheshire, 1882, i._61), 
and in the same year was made o Mngs 
counsel and a boneher of the Inner Temple, 
On G April 1770 lie kissed hands on his ap- 
pointment as baron of the exchequer in the 
place of Sir .Tohii Burland, and was Imighted 
on the same day (London Qaaette, 1770, No. 
11664). Hewasoallodlothedegreeofseijeant- 
nt-law and sworn into office on the 26thofthi‘ 
same month (BnAOKSTOifD, BeporU, 1781, it. 
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lOfiO) Ppm nretircrt from tlip bencli in tlia 
ourTacatioii of 1709 (Uinwmiu) nnd Kasi, 
Tm Reports, 1817, viii, 421), and died at 
lib house at Twickenliara on 2 Jan. 1808, 
jmi 79. He -was buried on the lOtb of the 
^me month in ‘the new burial-ground’ at 
Iwicheuk”™) and a tablet was erected to bis 
meinoiyin the south chancel waU of the old 


‘ pm-yn married Mary, eldest dauehler of 
Ifpnrv Browne of Skelbrooke in the West 

* -..T 1_-1> 1 1 1 


Judins 01 lOrikBUU^; wuum no 11U.U BcveruL 

children, ffia wife died on 19 April 179D, 
Mfd 73. An engraved portrait of Perrynby 
araonl, after Gainsborough, was published 
in 1770. Some remarks on Periyn's chnige 
to the grand jury of Sussex at the Lent 
assises m 1785 are_ appended to ‘Thoughts 
on Executive Justice with respect to our 
Criminal Laws, part ioularly on the Circuits,' 
London, 1785, 8vo. 


[Fo's’s Judges of England, 1204, ^ii. 350 i 
Sttictnroe on tlie Lives and Chiimetsra of the 
most Eminent Lawyers of the present day, 1700, 
pp, 170-9 . C'obbett's Koinati.aIn uf Xwiemham, 
l>i^, pji. 74, 76, 00-7, 363-4 ; Martin's Mnaters 
tf the bench of the Inner Tornple, 1883, p. 81; 
Quliile's Endowed Qraminar Schools, 1818, il, 
914 ; Foster's AlniuniOxon. 1716-1380, 111. 11 01 ; 
Uncoln'slim Admissions ; Oont, Mag. 1796 pt. 
I, p, 440, 1808 pt. i. p. 89 ; Haydn's Hook of 
Esnities, 1890; Kolos and Quaries, 8rh ser. v. 
SII7, 436,71,198.] G.F.IUB. 

PERSALL, o&s Harooubt, .TOIfN 
(1633-1702), Jesuit, bom in Staffordshire in 
1638, of an ancient catbolio family, made 
his humanity studies in the college of the 
Engbsk Jesuits at St. Omer, He entered 
the Society of Jesua at Walton on 7 Sept. 
1063, under the name of .Tobn Harcourt, and 
mis professed of the four vowe on 2 Feb, 
10(0-1. About 1068 ho hod been appointed 
jwfiffisor of philosophy at Lidge, and from 
1672 to 1079 lie was professor of theology 
there, appearing A'om that time under his 
teal name of Persall, In 1683-5 he was a 
missionei in the Hampshire district. He 
vee appointed one of tlia ^aohers in ordi- 

S to James II, and reaiW in the jeeuib 
ge which was opened in the wivoy, 
London, on 24 May 1 687. Upon the hreak- 
isgout of tho revolution in Hacembei 1688 
he ofected his escape to the eontinent. In 
1691 he was declared rector of the college 
at Liege. Re was appointed vice-provincial 
of England in 1690, and in that capacity 
attended the fourteenth ^iieral congregation 
of the society held at Rome in tho some 
year. In 1701 he was n niissioncr in the 
London district, where probably lio died on 
9 Sept, 1702. 


Two senaona by him, proaclied before 
.Tames JI and his c[itpcn, and printed sepo- 
rntek in London in ] 888, are reprinted in 
'A Select Collection of Catholiek Sermons 
preached hefore King James H,' &c., 2 vols., 
London, 1741, Svo. 

[Dodd's Church Hist. iii. 484 , Foley’s Records, 
V. 300, vii. 688; Jones's Popery Tnets, p. 4,56; 
Oliver's Jesuit Collections, p. 167,] T. C. 

PERSE, STEPin!!N(1518-]615),fonnder 
of UiP Perse grammar school at Cambridge, 
born in 1648, wns son of ,Tolin Perse ]‘ine- 
diooris fortun®’) of Great ifassingham, Nor- 
folk. He was educated at Norwioh school, 
and on 20 Oot. 1566 was admitted pensioner 
of Qottville and Cains College, Cambridge. He 
graduated R.A. 1668-9, and proceeded M.D, 
1682. He was fellow of the college from 
October 1671 till bis death, and bimsar in 
1570 and 1 592. Perse was a practising phy- 
sician, who biwame nch before bis death, as 
his willsliuwalhathe held considerahle landed 
property in the town of Cambridge. He died 
immorried on 30 Sept . 1 015, and was buried 
in the college chapel. His will, dat ed 27 Sept . 
1616, gave lOOi towards the bnikliug of the 
new luiraTy should it be commenced within 
a definite time, which it was not, and Perse 
also founded six fellowships and six soholar- 
.sbips at Caius College ; but the bulk of bis 
property was left to found a free grammar 
school for the benefit of the town of Cam- 
bridge, with one lodging clinmhcr for the 
muster and another mr the usher. In bis 
will bo also laid down certain provisions for 
the conduct of the school, to be earned out 
by the master and feUows of bis college, A 
.suitable silo wo s found in what is now known 
as Free School Lane, at the back of Corpus 
Cbriati College, and buildings wero erected. 
The first master was Thomas Leveling, M. A., 
of Pembroke College, who, as he wns after- 
wards said to have made the boys of Norwich 
grammar school ‘Minoiwa’s darlings,’ was 
probably ooropetent. He oceurs as mast er in 
1019. .toong the pupils who passed thvongli 
the school waa Jeremy Taylor. At the 1 k- 
ginning of this century the school had de- 
cayed. From 1805 to about 18.36 no usher 
ia recorded to have been appointed. From 
1816 to 1842 the large sohoolroom was used 
as apiotine-golleiy tocontain theFitswilliam 
colloctioD. A print is extant of the scliool 
when thus em^oyed. In 1883 an informa- 
tion wos filed in the court of chancery by the 
attomey-gsneral against the master and fel- 
lows qf Gonville and Oaivts OoUms with a 
view to the better regulation of Dr. Perse’s 
benefactions. Hie cause was heard before 
LotdLongdale, master of the rolls, on 31 May 
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By iii*! lorclsliip’s diroetion a rpfercnec 
was ma(li‘ tn ono of tut* luastaraDf the court, 
who approved a aeheme for the administra- 
tion of the property and application of the 
income on 31 July 1841. Under this scheme 
new buildings were erected, and the school 
became a flourishing place of education. In 
1873 a new scheme was approved by the 
endowed schools commission, in virtue of 
which, among other changes, a school for 
girls wa.s established. In 1 888, on the_ re- 
moval of the school to a more convenient 
position on the Hills Boad, the old site and 
buildings were bought by the univer^ity for 
12,6001. (3 May). The buildings, which at 
first were only adapted to the purposes of 
an engineering laboratory, have since been 
in gp:eat part piiUed down; but the fine 
Jacobean roof, part of the original strnetnre, 
has been caretully preserved. Perse also 
founded almshouses, which have also been 
rebuilt; they are now situated in Newn- 
bam. 

[Information kindly supplied by Dr. Venn 
and J. W. Clark, esq. ; the Perse School, Cam- 
bridge (notes by J. Venn and 8. 0. Venn) ; 
Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, Hi. 93, jSsc.; 
Bass Mullinger’a Hist, of the TJni v. of Cambridge, 
ii. 531 ; Elomefield’s Norfolk, iii. 302-3 ; Willia 
and Clark's Arehiteet. Hist, of tho University of 
Cambridge, lii. 36, 109, 202,'] W. A. J. A. 

PERSOKS, ROBERT (1648-1610), 
jesuit. [See Fabbonb.] 

PERTH, Dukes and Eablb of. |Bee 
Dbusisiokh, J iaibs, fourth Ease and first 
litulaTDxrBD,164a^i716 ; Dbioimokb, James, 
fii'th Eabe and second titular Duke, 1676- 
1720; DBUMMom), James, sixth Eabe and 
.hird titular Duke, 1713-1747.] 

PBR^’RICH, PETER (<2. 1461), chan- 
cellor of Lincoln Cathedral. [See Pabt- 
HtnoE,] 

PERUSINUS, PETRUS (1630P-1088P), 
historian and poet. [See Bizabi, Pibibo.J 

PERT, EDMOND SEXTON, Viscouisrc 
Pbbt (1719-1806), eldest son of tho llev. 
Stachpole Pe^, and grandson of Edmond 
Pery, esq., of Staolipofo Court in 00 . Clare, 
was horn in Limerick in April 1719. His 
fiimily came originally from Lower Brittany, 
and rose into ^mmenca in the reigu of 
Henry Till. Educated to be a lawyer, 
Edmond was colled to the Irish bar in Hi- 
lary term 1746, and speedily attained a high 
position in his profession. In 1761 he was 
elected M.P. for the borough of Wicklow. 
He at first acted with government, but gra- 
dually adopted a more independent attitude, 


and was toller for the rejection oTihTiilrrt 
money bill on 17 Dec. 1763. The 
of the Irish House of L'onimons bear wifn 
to his activity in promoting the intti--, 
of Ireland, and partioularly of the citi if 
Dublin, of which he was a enramon cum- 
cillor. On 7 .Tan. 1736 he piv'-eiited L ij, 
of a hill for the encouragement of tilljir, ' 
on 28 Fob. heads of a hill for the h,u,’. 
supplying the city of Dublin with corn ana 
flour; and on 2 March heads of a bill tu 
prevent unlawful combination to raise the 
price of cools in the city of Dublin. Ikv 
of his measures gradually found their nav 
into the statute-book, but at the time he 
experienced considerable opposition from 
government, and at the close of the sessi.m 
1766 bethought himself justified in opposing 
the usual address of thanks to the lord lien- 
tenant, the Duke of Devonshire. 

In the following session he took part in the 
attack on the pension list (cf. Waitoie, .Ve- 
moirs of the Heipn of George II, iii. 70), and, in 
order to secure proper parliamentaiy control 
of the revenue of the country, he supported a 
proposal to limit .supply to one year, with the 
object of insuring the annual meeting of pi^ 
liament. In consequence of a rumoor of an 
intended union wi tli E^land, a serious not 
took place in Dublin in September 1760, and 
Pery thought it right to co-operate with 
government. There, however, appears to be 
no foundation for Walpole’s statement {ib, 
p. 264) that he allowed himself tohe ‘bomrht 
off,' though it is probable he was offered the 
post of solicitor-general, which was aftir- 
wards conferred on John Gore, lord Ann ilr 
[q. V.] Ho displayed great interest in the 
prosperity of his native city ; and when Lime- 
rick was in 1760 declared to be no longer a 
fortress, he was instnimental in causing the 
walls to be levelled, new roads to he made, 
and a new bridge and spacious quays to he 
built. At the general election of 1760 he ww 
returned without opposition for the city of 
Limerick, whioh he continued to repre-ent 
in successive parliaments till his retirement 
in 1786. 

In 1761 he had a serious illness. On his 
return to parliament he recommenced his on- 
slaught onthepensionlist. Anaiuendmentto 
tlie address, moved by him at the opening of 
the session in October 1763, opposing the view 
that the * ordinary establishment’ included 
pensions, was adopted by the house, and was 
the means of wresting a promise ft'om govern- 
ment thot no new pension should be granted 
on the civil list ‘ except upon very extra- 
ordinary occasions.’ But all his_ efforts to 
obtain an unqualified condemnation of the 
ystem {Sib, JSag, vii. CU8, 800 ; ComniMf 
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'Ziimali, vii. 227) ended in failure. On the 
iXi^ation of John Ponaonby Pery 

w8=r elected speaker of the Irish House of 
CuBunons on 7 March 1771. He did not, as 
vu usual, affect to decline the honour con- 
ferred upon him, but on being presented for 
the approbation of the crown he aduaitted 
that it was the highest point of his ambition, 
and that he had not been more solicitous to 
obtain it than he would be to discharge the 
duties of the post. On 1 Mav he was sworn 
a member of flie privy council. 

His conduct in the chair fully approved 
the wisdom of his election. Por not only 
did he preserve that strict impartiality which 
his position demanded, but at a timewhen the 
privileges of the commons were extremelj 
liable to infringement be stood forth as their 
jaalons defender. On 19 Feb. 1772 the house 
TSS equally divided on a motion censuring 
an increase in the uumberof commissioners of 
the revenue. Pery gave his casting vote m 
favour of the motion. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘ is a 
question which involves the privileges of the 
cummons of Ireland. The noes have opposed 
the privilege : the noes have been wrong; 
let the privileges of the commons of Ireland 
stand unimpeachad, therelbra I say the ayes 
have it' (OHATTAir, Life qf Grattan, i. 109 ; 
FiJ. -¥ay. viii. 27). Again, in presenting 
the BuppUes to the lord lieutenant at the 
close of the session 1773, he spoke boldly 
and forcibly on the deplorable state of the 
Country, and on the necessity of removing 
the restrictions placed by England on Irish 
commerce. Equally patriotic and regardful 
of the privileges of the commons was his 
dtclaration that the Tontine Bill of 1776 
aas virtually a bill of supply, and therefore 
to be returned to the house for presentation 
to the lord lieutenant. In 1776 the friends 
of the late speaker Ponsonby made an in- 
effectual effort to prevent his re-election. 
Though debarred by his position from taking 
any open part in the political struggles of 
the d.'iy, he lent a generous support to the 
Relief Bill of 1778, and it was chiefly to his 
judicious management that the bill, though 
ehom of its concessions to the preshyterians, 
vaa allowed to pass through parliament. In 
1778 he visited England in order to promote 
the concession of free trade. He approved 
of the volunteer movement, and Grattan de- 
rived great practical assistance from him in 
the struggle for legislative independence. 
He was re-elected to the speakership in 1783. 
He ejected to Pitt’s commercial propositions 
of 17w ; but feeling the frailties of age press- 
iagnpon him , he resigned the chair on 4 ^pt., 
end ^ired from parliamentary life. In re- 
cognition of his long and faithful services 

TOt. XV. 


his majesty George III was pleased to grant 
him a pension of 3,0001. a year, end to raise 
him to the peerage by the title of Viscount 
Pery of Newtown-Pery in the county of 
Liimerick. Though strongly opposed to the 
union, he declared that, if it were really de- 
sired by parliament and the country, he 
would feel it his duty to surrender his own 
opinion, and to give his best assistance in 
arranging the details of it (Leckt, Bist. of 
BnglanAj viii. 295). Ultimately he voted 
against it. He died at his bouse in Park 
Street, London, on 24 Feb. 1806, and was 
buriedin the Calvert family vault at Hunsdon 
in Hertfordshire. 

Pery married, first, on 11 June 1766, Patty, 
youngest daughter of John Martin, esq., who 
died without issue; secondly, on 27 Oct. 1762, 
Elizabeth Vesey, eldest daughter of John 
Benny, lord Knapton, and sister of Thomas, 
viscount Do Vesci, by whom he bad issue 
two daughters : Diana Jane, who married 
Thomas Knox, eldest son of Tliomos, viscount 
Northland ; and Frances, who married Ni- 
cholas Calvert, esq., of Hunsdon in Hert- 
fordshire. His daughters inherited his per- 
sonal property; but the family estate, worth 
8,000/. a year, descended to his nephew, 
Edmund Henry Pery, earl of Limerick [q.v.] 
To judge from such of his speeches as have 
been preserved, Pery was a terse rather than 
a brilliant speaker ; but his conduct in the 
chair was greatly admired by Fox, on his 
visit to Dublin in 1777. In private life, not- 
withstanding his grave and somewhat severe 
demeanour, he was polite and urbane, and 
to young people extremely indulgent. 

An engraved portrait is prefixed to a short 
memoir of him published during his life in the 
‘ Hibernian Magazine ’ (vii. 67W. He pub- 
lished anonymously in 1767 ‘Letters mom 
an Armenian in Heland,’ very pleasantly 
written, and containing some curious and 
valuable reflections on the political situation 
in Ireland. His correspondence and me- 
moranda of his speeches form part of the 
collection of Lord Emly of Terv'oe, co. Lime- 
rick, of which there is some account in the 
eighth report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission (App. pp. 174-208). 

[Hibernian Mag. vii. viii. ; Grattan's Life of 
Henry Grattan, i. 104-12 ; .Touraals of the House 
of Commons, lioland, passim ; Hardy’s Life of 
Chnrlemont ; Walpole's Memoirs of tnelleignof 
George II ; Official List of Members of Parlia- 
ment ; Gent. Mag. 1806, pt. i. p. 287 : Beresford 
Corresp. i. 27, 42, 48, 79, 114; Lenihan's Hist, 
of Limerick, p. 822 ; Dicky’s Hist, of England, 
iv. 414, 478, 609, viii. 2»6, 314; Hitt. MSS. 
Comm. 1st Hep. p. 128, 3rd Bap. p, 146, 8th 
Bep. pp. 174-208, 6th Bep, App. 11 . 64, 12th 
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Bep. App. ix. CEail of DonooghmoTo’s KSS,), 

12t}> Bep. App. z. (Earl of Cbarlemont's MSS.}, 

ISth Bep. App. iii. (MSS. of 3. B. Forteecue); 

HS3. Brit. Mas. S3100 ff. 320, 4S1. 33101 
f. 101, 34417 f. 234. 34419 ff. 129, 178; Notes 
and Queries, 3rd eer. sdi. 867 ; Webb’s Compen- 
dium.] B. D. 

PERT, EDMUND HENEY, Eahl of 
Limebice (1768-1846), was the only son of 
■William CeoE Pery, lord Glentworth (1721- 
1794), bieliop successively of KiUoloe and 
Limerick, who wasraised to thelrishpeerage ^ PERYAM, SiKWILLrAjM(loS 4 -l(;( 4 ) 

on 21 May 1790, by his tirst wife, Jane judge, was the eldest son of John Pervaui nf 

"Wsleot. He was a nephew of Edmond Esetor, by hia wife Elizabeth, a daughter ui 
Sexton Pery, viscount Pery [q. v.], speaker llobert Hone of Ottery St. Mary,Devonahiri* 
of the Irish Ilouse of Commons. Born in Ire- (Poie, Collections ybr Devon, n. 149), jj, 
laud on 8 Jan. 1768, Edmund was educated was born at Exeter in 1684, and was a mujui 
at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not take of Sir Thomas Bodley [q. v,] His father a 
a degree. He travelled on the continent of man of means, was twice mayor of Hcetrr 
Europe, and in 1780 entered the Irish House and his brother. Sir John, was’also on alder! 
of Commons as member for the coun^of man of that town and a benefactor of Exeter 
Limerick. He retained this seat till 4 .fuly College, Oxford. ’WilHamPeiyamwaBetlu- 
1794, when he succeeded to the Irish peera^ cated at Exeter College, Oxford, where li‘ 
on the death of his father, Lord Glentworth. was elected fellow on 25 April, but resigned 

Though of overhearing manners and small on 7 Oot. 1661, and sat for Plvmouth frrni 
talent, Pery was a successful politician. He 1662tol667, He joined the Middle Temple, 
closely attached himself to theprotestantas- where his arms are placed in the hall, iv as 
cendency party, which monopolised aU power called to the bar in 1666, Wame a seijeant- 
after Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall in 1794 For at-law in Michaelmas term 1579, and on 
his services to the government Glentworth IS Feb. 1681 was appointed a judge of th" 
in 1796 was made keeper of the eignet, and common pleas. Upon Sir Christo^r flat- 
in 1797 clerk of thecrown and hammer. On ton’s death in 1691, ho was named one of 
the outbreak ofthe rebellion of 1798 he raised the commissioners to hear causes ia clian- 
a regiment of dragoons for service against the eery, and he was frequently in commie^inns 
reb^ at his own expense. He strongly sup- for trials of politico crimes, particularly 
ported Lord Clare in furthering the sohemo those of Mary Queen of Scots, the Earls of 
for a union between England and Ireland. Anmdel and Es8e.v, and Sir John Perrut. 
He spoke frequently on its behalf in the Irish Accordingly in January 1693 he was pro- 
House of Lords, and did much to obtain the moled to bu chief baron of the exchequer, 
support of influential citizens of Dublin. In and was knighted, and presided in that court 
return for these services ho was created a for nearly twelve yeors. On 9 Oct. 1691 Ii,) 
viscount in 1800, and was one of the twenty- died at his house at Little Fulfoid, near 
mght temporal lords elected to represent the Crediton, Devonshire, and was buried at 
peerage of Ireland in the parliament of the Little Fulford church, in which ne^bour- 
(Jnited Kingdom after the legislative union hood he had bought large estates. He had 
had been carried out. On 11 Feh. ISOShe also built a ‘fayra dwelling house’ (Pole, 
was raised to the dignity of Earl of Limerick Collections for Devon, p. 221) at Credy 
in the peerage of P^ond ; and on 11 Aug. Peitevin or Wiger, which he left to hu 
1816 he was made an English peer, the daughters, and they sold it to his brother 
title of Lord Foxford. Subsequently Lime- John. A picture, eupposed to he his por^alt, 
rick resided greatly in England. He took a and ascribed to Holbein, is in the National 
prominent part in Lush debates in tbe House Portrait Gallery, London (Nates and Queries, 
of Lords, and steadily opposed any concession 6th ser. vi. 88, 136). lie was thrice morriedi 
to the Irish. cathoUce. He died on 7 Dee. first, to Margery, daughter of John Hokot 
1846, in Berkshire, and was buried in Lime- of Berkshire ; seeondlr, to Anne^ughter of 
rick Cathedral. Barrington describes Mm John Parker of North Molton, DevonshiMj 
as ‘ always crafty, sometimes imperious, and thirdly^to Elizabeth, a daughter of Sit Ni- 
fieqaently efficient,* and adds, ‘He had a eholos Bacon [q.v.], lord-keeper; and he left 
shoi^, quick, active intellect, and generally four daughters, of whom the Mdest, Mary, 
guessed right in hia politics.’ wee married to Sir William Pole [q. ▼•] “ 

Limerick married, on 29 Jan. 1783, Alice Onlcombe, Devon<ihire, and Elizabeth to Sit 


Maj^, daughter and heiress of Henry OrmsV^ 
of Cloghan, CO. Mayo, by whom he wS 
He was succeeded in his titles and ptouertv 
by his second grandson, William Henrv 
nison Pery. 

[Lodge’s Peerage; Webb's Compenlinm cf 
Irish Biography; Sir Jonah Bairingfon’., H,,. 
tone Memoirs of Ireland; ComuallU Corn., 
fepondenee ; Irish Pdvli.inientary Debates • 
hsh Parliamentary Debates,] 6-. P. M_v 
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Pobert Basset of Heanton-Punohaidon, De- 
vonsliire; Jaae maiiied Thomas Poyntz of 
Hertfordshire; and Anne, William 'VYiUiams 
of Herringstone, Dorset. Hie widow, in 1620, 
endowed a fellowship and two scholarships 
at Balliol College, Oxford, out of lands at 
Hambledon and Prineas Bisborough in Buck- 
inghamshire. 

fBoase's Begistrum CoU. Exon. (Oxf. Hist. 
c.jV pp. 66, 370 ; Foss's Judges of England; 
Princa’s Worthies; Pole's Collections for Devon; 
Iijadile’s engines, pp. 48, 22,5 ; Sute Trials, i 
1167, 1251, 131S, 1333 ; App. 4tli Eep. Poblie 
Betrads. 272-96 ; Walter Yonga's Diary, p. 8 ; 
Oraen's Domestic State Papers, 1S91-16()3 ; 
Filter's Alumni Oxon.; .Stiype’s Worts, Index; 
Official Beturns of Members of Parliament.! 

.T. A. H. 

PEBYN, WILLIAM {d. 10.j 3), Domini- 
oan, was piobahly conneefed with the Perins 
Ilf Sbmpshira, though his name does not 
flfcur in the visitation of that county of 1C2.S. 
He early became a Dominican, and was edu- 
cated at the house of that order in Oxford. 
Ih thence went to London, where he was a 
vigorous opponent of protestant opinions. For 
ruiw time lie was chaplain of Sir John. Port 
4 y.l On the declaral ion of royal supremnoy 
InLlSl he went abroad, hut took advantage 
Ilf the catholic reaction to return in 1/516, 
when he supplicated fur the degree of B.D. at 
On the accession of Edward TI ho is 
>aid to have recanted on 1 9 J une 1 547 in the 
fhurchof St. Mary Undersliaft, hut soon left 
England (GAsairiir and Bishop, JSdimrd VI 
adi the Boole of Common Prayer, p. .50). He 
i-turned in lO.'iS, when he w.as made prior of 
the Dominican house of iSt. Bartholomew in 
Smithfield, the first of Mary's religious esta- 
blWiments. On 8 Feh. 1558 he preached at 
St Paul's Cross, and died iu the same year, 
being buried in St. Bartholomew’s on 22 Aug. 
(tilBTPE, Brel. Mem. ill. ii. lib). 

Peryn was author of: 1. ‘ Thru Qodlye . . . 
Sermons of the Sacrament of the Aulter,’ 
Inndon [1S45?], Syo (Brit. Mus.) Dibdin 
ducribes an edition dated 1C4G, a copy of 
which belonged to Herbert. Tanner mentions 
another edition of 1D4S. It is dedicated 
to Edmund [Bonner], bishop of Loudon. 
2. '.Spiritual E.vercyses and Qoostly Medita- 
cisii3,and anearewaycto come to perfection 
and lyfe contemplatyve,’ London, 1557, 8\o 
(Brit. Mus.) ; another edit , Caen, sm. 8vo, 
i598(HAZLiTT). 3, ‘De frequenter celebranda 
Miasi,’ which does not seem to be extant 
tTASSEU). 

[Wood's Atheme Oxon. i. 248, Fasti, i. 119 : 
Foster's Alumni, 1500-1714; Strype's Eccl 
Heui.ui,i, 471, 601, ii. 2, IIG; Dodd’s Church 
Hist i, 528 ; Tanner's Blbl. Brit.-Hib. p. 593 ; 


Q,ndtif’s Scriptt. Ord. Prmdicat. ed. Echard, ii. 
167 5; Simler's Bibl. Gesnsriana; Fits, p. 571; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq., ed. Dibdin, iv, 230 ; Haz- 
litt's Oollections, ilrd ser. Suppl. p. 80; Stow’s 
Annals, p. 691 ; Fove’s Acts and Mon. vii. 598 ; 
Dixon’s Hist, of the Church of England, iiJ. 39 ; 
Bigsby’s Bepton, p. 167 ; works in Brit. Mus. 
Libr.] A. F. P. 

PESHALL or PBOHELL, Sm JOHN 
(1718-1778), bart., historical writer, born at 
Hawn, Worcestershire, on 27 Jan. 1718, was 
the eldest son of Sir Thomas Feshall (1694- 
1759) of Eccleshall, Staffordshire, hy his 
wife Anne, daughter of Samuel Sanders of 
Omhersley, Worcestershire. The family of 
Feshall was of very ancient origin. Une of the 
early forms of the name was Pusselewe, and 
three members of the family who fiourished 
in the thirteenth century are separately 
noticed. Sir John took holy orders, and in 
177 1 was preferred to tlie rectory of Stoke 
Bli«s in Ilerefordshire. He resided a great 
deal in O.xford, where he died on 9 Nov. 
1778. He was buried at Hawn. Feshall 
married, on 12 July 1763, Mary, daughter 
aud coheir of James Allen, vicar of Thax- 
ted in Essex, by whom he left issue. 

PeshaU wrote ‘The History of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford to the Death of William 
the Coiiqueror,’ O.vford, 1772, 8vo. This is 
a slight performance, though it attempts to 
trace the origin of the uiiivpr»ity to druidi- 
cal times, and de-cribes Alfred as merely 
‘ refrenbiiig the life of the institution’ (p. 
20). 'Pile authorities on which the book is 
foundpil are treated in the chapter on ‘The 
Mythical Origin of Oxford ’ in jMr. Parker’s 
‘ Early History of Oxford ’ (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), 
1885. lie also edited from the manuscript 
in the Bodleian, with additions of his own, 
Anthony a Wood’s ‘Antieiit and Present 
state of the City of O.\ford,’ 1773. 4to. 

[WotUin’s Barnnetago, i. 122; Gent. Mag. 
177S, ii. 154; pedigree of family among Ash- 
mole MSB. in Bodleian Library; Dunenmb’s 
HereforiUbire, ii. 164; Brit. Mns. Cat.] T. S. 

PESTELL, THOMAS ( 158 1 P-3 659 P), 
divine, was educated at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, whence lie paduated B.A. in 
1605 and M.A. in 160'J. He became vicar of 
Packington, Leicestershire, in 1613, and a 
year or two later chaplain to Robert Devereux, 
third earl of Esse.x [q. v.] He ^ ained a reputa- 
tion as a preacher, and published a sermon, 
‘TheQoodOonscience,’ in,1015,with a dedica- 
tion to Sir Philip Stanhope of Shelford, Not- 
tinghamshire, d?wo other sermons, entitled 
‘The Oar[e]les Calamitie ’ (1616) and ‘The 
Poor Man’s Appeals ’ (1623), were llcenaed 
for the press ; and a fourth, ‘ God’s Yisita- 

8o3 
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tion,’ preached at Leicester, appeared in 1630. 
He was soon afterwards appointed a rojal 
chaplain, and preached before the king. In 
1640 he preached before the council at York. 
In 1644 he resigned his living at Packington 
to his son Thomas, and, during the early 
days of the civil wars, complained that he 
was five times robbed and plundered of liis 
goods and cattle. In 1630 he contributed 
two poems to ‘ Lachryma Musarum ’ on the 
death of Henry, lord Hastings, and in 1662 
commendatory verse to Benlowea’a ‘Theo- 
phila,’ In 1 to 9 he collected some sacred 
verse and sermons preached before the war 
in ‘ Sermons and Devotions, Old and New, 
revewed and publisht . . . with a Discourse 
of Duels,’ dedicated to Thomas, viscount 
Beaumont, and Robert, ‘ heir to Mr. Rich. 
Sutton of Tongue in Leicestershire.’ He 
doubtless died very soon afterwards. 

A. collection of unprinted poems by Pestell 
or his father was lent by a descendant to 
Nichols, who printed many of them in hia 
'Ilistovy of Leicestershire.’ Nichols’s ex- 
cerpts include an elegy on Francis Beau- 
mont. The volume of verso entitled ‘ Sein- 
tillula Sacra,’ of which two copies are among 
the Harleian MSS. (Nos. 6646 and 6922), is 
attributed to Pestell, but some part at least 
is probably by hia son Thomas. 

He married a daughter of Mrs. Katherine 
Carr. Hia elder son,THOMA8 Pcsteii. f 1613- 
1701), born at Cole-Orton, Leicestershire, was 
admitted pensioner of Chnst’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 29 Aug. 1028. Migrating to Queens’, 
he graduated B.A. in 1032 and M.A. in 1636, 

Ha rather thanhisfatherseemsto have written 
a Latin comedy, entitled ' Versipellis,’ which 
was acted at Cambridge in 1638. It was not 
printed. Pestell succeeded his father at 
Packin^on in 1644, and was ejected in 1646 
by the Westminster assembly ; he was sub- 
sequently rector of Markfeld and confrater 
of Wigston’s Hospital, Leicester. He con- 
trihuted verses to 'Lachrymee Musarum’ 
(1060) in memory of Henry, lord Hastings. 

The second son, William (d. 1696), wno 
graduated B.A. in 16^ and M.A. in 1638 
trom Queens' College, Cambridge, became 
in 1644 rector of Cole-Orton, whence he and 
his wife were driven by the parliamentary 
soldiers under Sir John Cell. He appears 
to have resumed his benefice at the Restora- 
tion, and in 1667 was instituted to Haven- 
stone in addition. He was buried at Cole- 
Orton, He was author of a pootic ‘ Con- 
gratulation to his sacred Majesty on his 
Restoration,’ 1661. 

[Nichols’s Leicestershire, iiL 737-8, 927,940 ; 
Eunter’s MS. Oborus Vatum, in Brit. Mas. 
Addit. MB. 24488, f. 328.] S. L. 


PEpR (d 1086), bishop of Lich'to 
was chaplain of William I, and custodial of 
the see of Lincoln in 1006 (Ckron. 
de Abingdon, i. 492, Rolls Ser.) He^‘ 
consecrated by Lanfranc at Glou^ter 
bably m 10/ 2. In 1076, at a synod he’ll by 
Lanfranc in London, a decree was passed (I 
the removal of certain bishoprics to n.(i» 
populous places. In accordance with this 
decree Peter removed the see of 
to Chester. There he made the church of St 
J ohn’s his cathedral church, instituting a dean 
and canons, for whose maintenance lie pro- 
vided. The see was situated at Chester onlv 
until 1106, but some of the canonries inauim- 
roted by Peter remained there until Ifil 
when the modern see of Cheater was created’ 
In 1076 Pel er was sent by Lanfranc to assist 
the archbishop of York in certain consecra- 
tions (^Anglo-Saxon Chron. i. 387, Rolls Ser.l 
In 1086 he died, and was buried at Chester 
being the only bishopof the earlier foundatiun 
who was buried there. 


[Chron. Monnst, de Abingdon, i. 492 (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Ann. Monast. i. 185 (Rolls Ser.l; Wlis> 
ton's Anglia Sacra, i. 438, 445, 457 ; Le Neva's 
Fasti ; Oervaae of Canterbury's Aetna Pont, ii, 
366; Florence of Worcester in Petria’s Mono- 
menta, p. 624 a ; William of Malmesburr, pp. 
68,808-9; Higden’8Folychron.vii.292; Stubbrt 
Begist. Sacr. Angl. p. 22; Freeman’s Notm.Conq. 
iv. 417 seq.] A. M. C-t. 


PETER OE Blois (Jl, 1190), arcbdeaMn 
of Bath and author, was born at Blois pro- 
bably about 1136. His parents, who wets 
dead before 1170, belonged to noble families 
of Brittany, and bis father, though not 
wealthy, enjoyed an honourable position 
(£pp- 34,49). He had two brothers— Wil- 
liam, who was author of some comedies and 
other pieces, and for a time abbot of Matins 
(Maniaci) in Calabria (i5, 90, 93) ; to the other's 
son one of hia epistles (No. 12) is addressed. 
He had also two sisters — one called Chris- 
tiana (ib. 36), and the other mother of Emald, 
abbot of St. Laumer at Blois (Ut. 131, 132). 
He calls William, prior of Canteibuiy, and 
Pierre Minet, bishop of Pdrigord from 1169 
to 1182, hie cousins (ib. 32, 64). It is un- 
likely that he was ever, as sometimes stated, 
a pupil of John of Salisbury [q. v.] (Sckaak- 
BCHMIPT, J. Sarisberiensis, p. 59), hut he 
perhaps studied at Tours, and was mssibly 
a fellow-student of Uberto de OriveUi pioii 
Urban III) under Robert of Melun [q.v.] 
(SiUBBS, Epistola Cantuarienses, 656, ». 3). 
In Epietle 101 he describes his own studies 
as a boy, mentioning that he bad to get the 
letters of Hildehert of Le Mans by heart, sad 
read ^ogus Pompeius, Josephus, Suetoniui, 
Tacitus, Livy, and other historians. Towards 
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1160 he ■went lo study jurisprudence at 
Bnlocna, and seems to liaTe lectured there 
ca civil law (,Ep. 8> From Bologna in 1101 
he proceeded to Rome to pay his court to 
Pope Alexander III ; on his way he was taken 
priffluer and ill-treated by the followers of 
tlie antipope Victor IV, but escaped hy 
being let down the wall in a basket without 
he, ing ‘bowed his knee to Baal’ {Ep. 48). 
On his return to France he began to study 
theology at Paris, where he knew Odo de 
g„illy“the future bishop of Paris, and sup- 
oorted himself by teaching (cf. Epp. 9, 26, 
61 , 101 , 126 ). 

lu 1167 Peter went to Sicily with a 
number of other French schnlara in the train 
of Stephen du Perche, who had been elected 
twhbishop of Palermo and invited to assist 
in the government during the minority of 
IVilliam II. He was appointed tutor to 
the young king in succession to the English- 
man V’aifer, afterwards archbishop of Pa- 
lermo [q. V.], and held this position for a year. 
Hewas also sigillarius or keeper of the royal 
c^, and, according to his own statement, 
the rule of the kingdom depended on him 
after the queen and Stephen du Perche. Hie 
position excited much rivalry, and his enemies 
mdeavoured to remove him from court hy 
having him nominated, first to the arch- 
hidiopric of N aples, and afterwards, on two oc- 
casions, to the see of Rossano in Calabria ; but 
Peter refused all their offers {Epp. 72, 131 ; 
the manuscripts read * Roffen,’ but cf. Hist, 
lift. XV. 371). Peter made many friends 
m Sioih, including the famous historians 
Romuold of Salerno and Hugo Falcandus, 
and the Englishmen Walter and Richard 
Fulmer {d. 1196) [q. v.] ; to one of the latter 
he appealed against the intended injustice to 
the see of Girgenti. But the character both 
of the country and its people was distoste- 
fol to him, and he always refers to his 
Sieilitm career with abhorrence, and refused 
an invitation from Richard of Syracuse to 
letum {Epp. 10, 40, 66, 90, 93, 116). At the 
time of the fall of Stephen du Perche in 
1109, Peter was lying ill, and was entrusted 
to the care of Romuald of Salerno. On his 
tpcovery he begged the king’s leave to depart. 
William reluctantly granted him permission, 
and, as Peter did not like the idea of riding 
through Sicily and Calabria, obtained him a 
passage on a Genoese vessel. At Genoa he 
was well received by the magnates who had 
known him in Sicily {Ep. 90). Thence he 
proceeded to the papal court, and from there 
travelled as far as Bologna in the company 
of the papal legates who were going to Eng- 
land (Ep. 22 j of. Mat. for SUtory of T. 
Baktt, vii, 814-16, hut though the letter 


dates from 1170 Peter may, perhaps, have 
been with Gration and Vivian in 1169). 

^ Peter probably returned to France some 
time in 1170 and resumed teaching at Paris. 
He was, however, in great straits for money, 
but was relieved by the timely awistance of 
Reginald FitzJocelin [q, v.], then archdeacon 
of Salisbury and aft erwards bishop of Bath, 
whose friendship he had perhaps made at 
Paris five years before {Epp. 24, 163). 
Epistle 230, m which he applies for a prebend 
at Salisbury, may belong to this time, and 
Peter may have now received the prebend 
which ho afterwards held in that church. 
His friendship for Reginald brought him 
into ill-repute with the supporters of Thomas 
of Canterbury, but Peter warmly defended 
his friend from the charges which were 
brought against him. A little later he re- 
ceived an invitation from William, arch- 
bishop of Sens, otfei-ing him a post in his 
court and a prebend at Chartres; Peter 
alleges that he was ousted from this post by 
one Master Gerard — ^probably Gerard La 
Pucelle — and that in his hojx* for it he had 
refused many advantageous oilers. In reply- 
ing about the same time to a similar otter 
from Pierre Minet, bishop of I’origord, he 
says that he had been waiting to see if a 
certain promise would prove ilhisory (ib, 24, 
34, 72, 128). Not long afterwards he en- 
tered the service of Rotrou, archbishop of 
Rouen {ib. 33, 67), as secretary. In 1173 
he was at Paris with Rotrou and Arnulf 
of Lisieux on a mission for Henry II (fi. 
71, 163); he had perhaps already entered 
the service of the king, who, he says, first in- 
troduced him to England (ib. 127, 149). On 
24 June 1174 Reginald FitzJocelin was con- 
secrated bishop of Bath, and soon afterwards, 
perhaps in 1176, mndo Peter his archdeacon. 
When Richard (d. 1184) [q. v.] becamearcli- 
hishop of Canterbury, Peter, apparently with- 
out terminating entirely his connection with 
the royal court, became attached to him os 
canceUaiiiis or secretary {ib. 5, 6, 38; see 
Andmt Chartere,v. 72). In 1177 Richard 
sent Peter and Gerard la Pucelle as his 
proctors to the Roman court in the matter 
of his dispute with the abbey of St, Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury. Peter and Gerard were 
at the Roman court on 3 April 1178. Their 
mission was unsuccessful; butPeter remained 
at Rome till July in the vain endeavour to 
arrange the sdiair favourably {Chron. St. Au- 
ffustine, 421-2, RoUs Ser. ; Thobit, ap. Scrip- 
tores Decern, 1B21-3; cf. 68, 168). In 
1176 John of Salisbury became bishop of 
Chartres, and Peter, who was now a canon 
of that church, addressed several letters to 
Mm daring the next few years. In one, Peter 
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recommended the 'bia'hop’a nephew Eobert to former event to Henry II ami p ■' 
John, but ofterwarda complained that Robert Heginaldi, iii. 261'), and from this his ’ 
had received the provostship which he had intereat in the progress of the third cr.!!' i 
hoped to obtain for himself 70, 114, perhaps originates. 

ISO). Another of his friends against whom The death of Ilonry 11 in 1 18!) denri - 1 
ho found occasion to complain was Bishop Peter of his most powerful friend- m ti' 
Beginald of Bath, who had suspended Peter’s following year Archbishop Baldwin V(>nt n 
\ico-archdeacnii, contrary to the privileges the crimcle, and Peter says he would h/" 
which Peter had obtained from the Roman loft England had it not been for tbe mnDon 
court at the Lateral! t'ouncil in 1179 (i6. 68). he received from the bishops of Durham and 
In the autumn of 1181 he was sent by tbe 'Worcester (Hj). 127). In 11!)0, if uof 
arebbisbop to the king in the matter of the he received the royal deanery of \Vnlv,r- 
see of Lincoln (Ep. 7')). On 19 Aug. 1183 hampton, for he appeals to Longchamn V 
ho was at Canterbury when Waleran of chancellor and legate, for aid against ’tii' 
Boebester swore fealty to Christ Church sheriff of Staffordshire (lA. loS), 
(Geevasc, i. 306). strongly condemned Hugh de Konaiit rq. v 1 

In 1184 Baldwin became archbishop, and for his share against Longcliomp in OLtiib t 
several letters written in liia name by I’etcr 1191 (lA. 87, 89). Almost imraediatBly afr>-'r- 
in tho next few years arc extant 96, wards ho went to Queen Eleanor m h'or- 

98, 99). Peter at first acted vigorously in de- mmidy, and dnring the next few years art- 1 
fence of the archbishop’s proposed church at as her secretary (i6. 1-14-6). Reginald Fit/- 
Hakington. Gervase, mentioning Peter’s Jocelin died in December 1101; Peter had 
presence at the confeivnce at Cautorhury on perhaps been on bad terms withhisohl friend 
11 Feb. 1187, describes him as the ‘shame- for he was soon afterwards, if nnt pra\i’ 
less artificer of almost nU tliis mischief.’ oiisly, deprived of his archdcaeniirv (ef ld'< 
Soon afterwards Peter was despatched by 216)'. But, as some compensation, he obtained 
Baldwin to the Roman court ; but he stopped perhaps in 1102, tho archdeaconry of Londnu 
on tho way to obtain support from iinportont from 'Richard Fit znealo [q. v.l together witli 
persons in France, and did not reach Verona theprehendof Iloxton. A.fter'lIuhort'\Valt*t 
until June (Geev tsu, i. 35 1, 350). Peter and became archbishop, Peter seems for a time tu 
his coUea^e William, precentor of _ Wells, have resumed his position as secretary at 
were unablo to_ effect anything againstthe Oanterhury (t'/j. 122, 136). Peter's letteri 
inveterate hostility of Pope Urban, but re- during his last years are full of complaint-- 
moitted atthe court till tho pope loft Verona ofhispoverty,andBiiggesfiou8thathismerit'' 
in September (id. h 366-9 ; Epp. Cant. 72, had been unjustly slighted. Much to hU 
81). Peter rode with the pope on his way distaste, Rictinrd F'ltzucale had made him 
to Ferrara, and importiinedhim on behalf of take priest’s orders (lA. 123,139). The burden 
Baldwin. Urban, in wrath, replied, ‘ May I of his ntchdoaconry was too great for him, 
never mount horse again if I do not shortly and it was so poor that, like a dragon, 
dismount him from his archbishopric 1’ That he must live on wind ; and in 1204 we find 
very night Urban was taken ill at Sutoro or him appealing to Innocent III to inctea'-e 
Futoro, and on 20 Oct. died at Ferrara (Ep. his revenues, and to relieve him from th-' 
216). Peter reported the news to Baldwin annoyance caused by tbe pretensions of the 
irithindecentsatisfactionjand announced the precentor (i/>. 161, 2'14, 217, 244; cf. EiiPH 
accession of Gregory 'VIII (Epp. Cant. 107). be Diceto, i. prof. p. Ixxxl, Rolls Ser.) His 
Heremainedatmecourtforsometimeloiiger fellow canons at iSalisbury unreasonablv re- 
in Baldwin’s interest, and in all spent eight quiredbim to reside, though his prebend was 
months to no purpose, except to incur a heavy so poor that it would not pay his expenses 
harden of debt. A few years later he pleaded (Ep. 133). The canons ofWolvethampt''n 
to Prior Geofiroy of Canterbury that he had were unruly, aud, though supported by the 
on^ undertaken the business at the bidding king and archbishop, he could not make 
of Henry II (Epp, 39, 238). However, he the necessary reforms ; in consequence ha 
was present in tbe archbishop’s servicewhen resigned his deanery to Hubert IValter, 
the Christ Church envoys came to the king who proposed to introduce Cistercian monks 
at Le Mans in February 1189, and by Bald- (fA. 147, 162 ; of. DueBA-Ui, Monast. Ansi. 
win's command broke tbe seal of the royal vi. 1443, 1440; Cal. Hot, Claus, i. 8, 25 A, 
letter, that additional clauses might hem- 66; Peter’s resignation may have beenss 
serted {^p. Cant. 288). The news of the late as 1204 ; after Hubert’s death the king 
battle of Hattin and the fall of Jerusalem appointed a new dean on 6 Aug. 1205, ib, u 
had arrived while Peter was present at the 446). The rents of a prebend which Peter 
Roman court (cfl 224, vrhich reports the had at Rouen had been -wrongfully -withheld 
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ft,,m liim for five years in 1197 (Ep, 141). 
(iM a^e and tlie losi of Mends and position 
Kide residence in England, wliere he 'heard 
a tongue that he knew nor,’ increasingly dis- 
j^steml, and in one of his latest letters ho 
J t T- Odo, bishop of Paris, to grant him some 
liiielicc, that if ho could not live in hia 
native land, nt ke might he buried 
there (ib. IhO ). The last certain reference to 
Peter is in n charter rvhicli cannot he dated 
larlier than !Man-h 1204, where he is .styled 
archdeacon of Eondon (^Academy, 21 Jan. 
IJil,'!, p. flit). Pat ho may bo the Peter of 
lilois who held a oanonry at Ripon, a piece 
Ilf piel'etment which ho might have obtained 
f'iriin''h his friendship with Ralph Haget, 
aIih,it'’of Foimtaius (cf. Epp. 31, 105). 
The Ripon tradition favours the identifica- 
tion (.cf. PaufE, Historians of the Church of 
Turk, ii. 430). Peter, the canon of Ripon, 
was alive as late as 1208, when he had hU 
Mods ached, during the interdict {Cal. Close 
Jiulh, i. 103 A). On 20 May 1212 an order 
was given that the executors of Peter of 
Illeis,aometimeflrchdeaeonofLondoii, should 
have free disposiil of his goods (lA. i. 117 A)j 
hat there is no evidence how long Peter 
had then been dead. A jewelled morse (i.e. 
the clasp of a cop^ and chasuble that had 
unce belonged to Peter were formerly pre- 
served in the treasury at St. Paul's (SiiirsON, 
St, Fauts and Old City Life, pp. 22-3). 

Peter’s letters reveal him ns a man full of 
literary vanity, ambitious for worldly ad- 
vancement, and discontented with his prefer- 
ments, which he thought unequal to hia 
merits. Probably his character rendered him 
unfit for a high position, though hh tm- 
doubted,if8uperficial,abilitymadehim useful 
in thehurahler capacity of aseorotary. Letter- 
writing came easily to him, and he boasted 
that he could dictate to three scribes at once 
while he wrote a fourth letter in hia own 
hand, a feat with which no one elae hut 
Julius Caesar was credited {Ep. 02). Ills 
learning was, however, varied and unques- 
tioned; he had some knowledge of medi- 
cine {ib. 48), was an authority on both the 
canon and civil law {ib. 19, 26, 116, 242), 
and quotes with apparent knowle^e the 
Latin classics, especially Virgil, Ovid, ^neca, 
and Juvenal, the Roman mstorions Livy 
and Suetonius, as well as later writers like 
Valerius Maximus and Tro^us Pompeius. 
His^ chief interest was in history, whether 
ancient or modern, and he confesses that 
theology was a later study, though he shows 
some acquaintance with tha Latin fathers. 
Bis wtitmga,and especially his letters, display 
considerable hteraiy merit, though rhetorical 
and overburdened with constant quotations. 


This last feature exposed him to adverse 
criticism in hia lifetime ; but Peter defended 
hia method of composition, wliich placed him 
'like a dwarf on the shoulders of giants’ 

S . 92), and boasted that lie had plucked 
choicest flowers of authors whether an- 
cient or modern (Do Aniidtia Chru-tiana, 
iii. 130). 

I. Episioi..!;. Peter's letters are the most 
interesting of hia works, and, from the his- 
torical point of view, the mo'll import ant. IIo 
professes that they were not written with n 
view to piiblicutioii, and, in excii-ing their 
'native rudeness,’ pleads that as spontaneous 
profluetions they will pos-ess a merit which 
does not belong to more laboured composi- 
tions {Ep. 1). The letters. 1 hemi«el vus suggest 
ndiifercntcouclnsioii, and some were probably 
revL-ed at the time of collection ('SrtrBns.Zpe,-- 
iureson ilfediesmlandJJodern HMory, p.l27). 
Others no doubt were written with elaborate 
care in tha flr.st place. The collection of his 
letters was originally undertaken at the re- 
qucbt of Henry IX {Ep. 1). The enllecled 
letters may not have been ilv't publi‘<hed till 
some years later, hut Peter's iutonlinn was 
known at least as early as 1100 (i'A.92). In 
a third letter he alludes to the dilKeulty of 
getting his letters correctly copied {id. 2lt5). 
There was not improbably more than one 
edition in Peter's own lifetime, A copy of 
Peter’s letters was among the books which 
his patron, Ungli da Puiset [q.v.], left to 
Durham Priory on his death in March 119.' 
TTills and Inve/it'irie", Surtees Soe. i. 4). 
oussainville’s edition contains 183 letters ; 
the earlier editions gave twenty more, which 
Goussainville omitted as wanting in au- 
thority. In Giles’s edition those twenty 
letters are reiStored, and others added, which 
professedly bring the total number up to 245 
(there is an eiTor in the numbering). But 
of the letters published by Goussainville, 162 
andl06-183 ore probably not by Peter (RV<A. 
Lift. XV. 888, 309). Of those added by Giles 
214-17, 219, 222-4, 230, 232, 234, 2'38^0, 
244-6, and 248 are the moat prohnbl v genuine ; 
while 189,200-2, 207-8. 211, 2lfi, 225-6,229, 
231, and 236 have obviously no connection 
with Peter, and many of the others are very 
doubtful. Epistle 247 is a repetition of 134, 
and 249 a continuation of 16, To the letters 
in the collected editions must be added thu 
letter written by Peter and 'William of 
Welle from the papal court in October 1187, 
which is printed in 'Epistolm Oantuarienses ’ 
^p. 107-8), ThemanuscriptaofPeter’s letters 
are very numerous ; Har^ {Descript. Cat. 
British Exstory, ii. 663-8) gives a list of 
over a hnndrem A definitive edition of the 
letters has yet to appear. A full accouul; 
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of tteir contents ns printed by Goussain- 
ville is given in the ‘ Histoire LittSrnire ‘ 
(xv. 346-400). 

II, OrtTBCTTiiA. Peter wns the author of a 
number of short treatises on varioue sub- 
jects, to -which ho refers himself ns hia 
‘OpuBCula' (cf. 216). In his 'Invec- 
tiva in depravatorem operum’ (Opera, ii. 

E , Ixxxvi) he gives the folio-wing list, -which 
e does not profess 1 o be complete ; ‘ Com- 
pendium super Job,’ ‘ Jjiber Exhortationum ’ 
(i.e. sermon^, ‘Dialogus ad Eogem Ilenri- 
cum,’ 'Da lerosolymitann Peragrinntione,’ 
‘De Prsestigiis Portunse,’ 'De Asaertione 
Fidei,’ ‘ Contra Perfidinm J udaaorum,’ ‘ De 
Confessione et Penitentin,’ and ‘Canon Epi- 
Bcopalis.’ The following extant treatises are 
ascribed to Peter : 1 . ‘De Silontio sorvando,’ 
a fragment (Gilbs, ii. pp. iii-iv). 2. ‘ De 
lerosulymitana Peregrinatioiie acccleranda * 
(tft. pp. iv-xxi)i writlen in 1188-9 to urge 
on the third crusade. 8. ‘ Instniotio Fidei 
Catholiem ah Alexandro III nd Soldanum 
Iconii’ (lA. pp, xxi-xxxii). This is not a 
work of Pot er of Blois j it is preserved by 
Matthew- Paris (ii. 260-60), and is by him 
assigned to 1169. It has been wrongly con- 
fused with the ‘ De Assertiono Fidei,' to which 
Peter, writing about 1198, refers as 'onus 
meum novellum;’ the ‘De AssertioneFidei’ 
seems to be lost (cf. Opera, ii. p. Ixxxvi; 
Ilisioire Littiraire, xv. 402-3). 4. ‘Do Con- 
fessione Sacramental! ’ (GiL-ns, ii. pp. xxxii- 
liii). 6. ‘De Pcenitentia, vel satisfactione 
a Sacerdote injiingenda ' (ift. ii, pp. liv-lxi), 
0. * Canon Episcopalis, id est, 'Traotatua do 
Institutions Episcopi ' (ib. ii. pp. Ixi-lxxxii). 
This treatise is addressed to John of Cou- 
tances, -who was bishop of Worcester from 
1196 to 1198, and may therefore be as- 
signed to 1197. 7. ‘ Invective in Deprava- 
torem Operum Blesensis ’ (ib. ii. pp. Ixxxi-c). 
This treatise was -written, apparently about 
1198, in reply to strictures which had been 
passed on his ‘ Compendium super Job.' 
8. *De Arte Dictandi.’^ Giles only gives the 
prefatory epistle, since the tract is meiely 
an abridgment of a work of St. Bernard. 
9, ‘ De Tiansflguratione Domini’ (GiT.n8, iii. 
1-13) ; addressed to Frumold, bishop of 
Arras before 1183 (Hist. Litt, xv. 403). 
10. ‘ De Oonversione S. Pauli ’ (Giles, Ui. 
] 3-1 9). These last two treatises are included 
by Merlin in Peter’s sermons, to which class 
they more naturally belong. 11. * Com- 
pendium super Job * (ib, iii. 19-63) ; also 
stylud ‘ Basiligerunticon, id est Lndus 
mrici senioris Begis;’ written at there- 
at of Henry IE, after the two previous 
13, 'Contra Perfidiam Juateorum’ 
120), 13, ‘De Amicitia Chris- 
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tiana et de Caritnte Dei et Proximi • T™," 
tntus Duplex ’ (ih, iii, 130-261) ; aho In,:' 
buted to Cassiodorm, and included in tii 

XI. 1326-13.J4, ed. Lyons. But the preS. 
tory epistle seems to show that it ishvW , 
of Blois. 14. ‘Passio Eegiimldi Ptincin'u 
ohm Antioeheni ’ (ib. iii. 201-89), This deal. 
With the death of Reginald of Chatillon in 

1187, aud seems to have been written in 

1188. Peter states that he obtained his m- 
formation from letters addressed to the poM 
and archbishop of Canterbury (p. 

16. ‘Dialogus inter Begem llenrieum II et 
Abbatem Bnncevallensem ’ (Giles, iii. osgl 
807). The last two were first printed iiy 
Giles._ 10. 'De Utililnte Tribulationum' 
(ib. iii. 307—33). Tlie numerous copies nf 
this tract are mostly anonymous, though it 
is ascribed to Peter in two late manuscripts 
(hlerton College, Nos. 43 and 47). M. 

et JS.rtraits, iv. IS-i-S) 
not by Peter, and was 
at the end of the thir- 
17. ‘ Trartatus Qualcs 
sunt ’ (Giles, iii. 333-40). This is probably 
not by Peter, but by William de Trnhinac, 
prior of Grandmont (Hist, Littiraire, \y, 
406-8). 18. ‘De Divisiono et Scriptoribua 
Racrorum Librorum’ (Giirs, iii. 408-11). 
19. ‘ Remedia Pecoatoriim,’ omitted by Giles 
as being only a compilation from S’t. Gre- 
gory (ib. iv. 376). In addition to these 
works Peter -wrote, 20. *Da Prsstigiis 
Fortunie.’ This tract, which is several times 
mentioned in Peter's letters (L^p. 4, 19, 77 i 
cf. Contra Depravatorem Operum, ii. p. 
Ixxxvi), was written in praise of Henry II, 
and is perhaps the ‘Liber de actibue re^s' 
of which he speaks in Epistle 14 (Op. i. 
p. 46). It has unfortunately perished, though 
Gudin (De Script. Dcel. ii. 1047) thought he 
had seen a copy. The fragment printed by 
Goussainville appears to be really an extract 
from the ‘Policratious' of John of Salisbury. 
21. ‘ Vita Wilfridi.’ Leland (Coll, iii. 169) 
says that he saw a copy of this work, dedi- 
cated to Geoifrey, arouhiehop of York, at 
Eipon (cf. RiiNE, Hist, pf Church qf York, 
ii.480); an extract preserved by Leland is 
given in the ‘ Monastioon Anglicanum ' (ii, 
133). Other treatises ascribed to Peter are 
merely copies of isolated letters, e.g. the 
‘ De PericnloPrielatorum’ is Epistle 102, and 
the ‘ De Studio Sapientiie ’ Epistle 140. 

III. Seumons. Sixty-five sermons are 
printed in Qou.ssainville's edition, and in tto 
third volume of Giles’s edition. Bou^ain 
praises them for their straightforward vigour 
(La Chaire Franqaise, p. 63). In BusSe’s 
edition of 1600 some sermons of Peter 
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Poems. In one of his letters (^.76) 
Peter mentions that in his yonth he had 
^tten trifles and love songs, and in Epistle 
pi refers to the verses and pla^ul pieces he 
Trrittcn at Tours. But in his lattor 
rears he abandoned these pursuits, and, in 
Wy to a request from G. D’Aunni, sent him 
» in his riper style {Ep. 57 ). This poem 
]lt. Giles fiv. 337-48) has printed, on the au- 
(horitvof some manuscripts, as two separate 
wjuns; (1) ‘Cantilena da Luctu Carnis et 
Hpiritus and (3) ‘ Contra Clericos volaptati 
dJjitos, sive de vita clericorum in plurimis 
reptobata.’ The latter is given in a con- 
t»iiiporary manuscript (Jiodl. MS. Add. 
,i.4i) as four separate poems (see Enfflhh 
Uiiiorkal Rei'iew, v. 330, where a collation 
of this manuscript and of Bodl. Lnt. Misc. 
d 6 is given). l5r. Rile-s prints five other 
imenis which are ascribed to Peter. But the 
•De Euoharistin ’ is by Pierre le Peintre, and 
the ‘Bo Penitentia’ is prohobly by John 
Garland [q. v.] (HAUKfiA.tr, Notices et Ev- 
traU, ii. ‘ifl, 65). The others are two short 
pieces, ‘ Be Oommendatione Vini ’ and 
•^Contra Cerevisiam,’ from Cambridge Uni- 
rersity MS. Gg. 6.43 j and a longer incomplete 
poem which occurs in the manuscript of the 
faeH in Laud. JIS. 660 after Epistle 111 
(Ep. 148 in Giles’s edition). Borel (Trhor 
ifSeehercties et Antiguitis Gauloises) gives 
fior lines of French verse professing to be by 
Peter of Blois j they may he either by the 
o^deacon of Bath or hr the namesalce to 
whom he addressed Epistles 76 and 77 (Hist, 
littiraire, xv. 417). 

Peter’s epistles were printed in a folio 
rdiime pumi&hed at Brussels about 1480, 
thoagh neither the date nor place is given, 
Jacques Merlin edited the Epistles, Sermons, 
‘Ompendium super Job,’ ' Contra Perfl- 
diam Judieorum^’ 'Be Coiifossione,’ and 'De 
Amicitia Christiana,’ Paris, 1619, fol. Ilia 
‘Opera’were edited by JeanBuafie in 16(K), 
hluatz, 4to ; Bnsde auerwards published a 
eapplementary volume of ‘ Paralipomoiia 
Opiisculoram,’ Cologne, 1606 and 1631, 
8 to, giving the tracts ‘Contra Perfldiam 
Jadseorum,’ ‘De Amicitia Christiana,’ and 
'De Caritate Dei et Proximi.’ Basse's 
(ilitbtt was reprinted in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Patnim,’ xii., Cologne, 1618. In 1667 
Pierre de Goussainville edited the ‘ Opera 
Oomia’ at Paris, folio; this edition was 
r^ndiiced in the ‘ Bibliotheca Patrum,’ 
xnv, 911-1365, Lyons. In 1848 J. A. 
Giles published the complete worlis in 
fim volumes. Ooussainville’s and Giles’s 
editions form the joint basis of the edition 
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in Migne's ‘ Patrologia Latina,’ vol, cevii. 
The ‘ De Amiciccia Cristiana ’ was printed 
[Cologne? 1470P],4to,and the ‘Expositio . . . 
super Job’ [1603], 4to. 'The ‘Canon Epi- 
scopalis,’ together with several of the letters, 
is printed, under the title ‘De Vita, Moribus, 
et Olficiis Prcesulum ,’ inMerlo’s ‘ Iiistrnctiones 
Selectissimoe ’ (1681), pp. 488-669. 

Peter ofBloia was long credited with a con- 
tinuation, to 1118, of the spurious chronicle 
of Ingulf [q. V.] According to the prefatory 
letter, Peter undertook the work at the re- 
quest of the abbot of Croyland, at whose 
request he also wrote a ‘life ’ of St. Guthlac. 
The continuation of Ingulf is a manifest for- 
gery, and is not in Peter’s style ; it is printed 
in Fulman’s ‘ Quinqne Scriptorea,’ which 
forms the first volume of the ‘ Rerum 
Anglicarum Scriptores Veterea,’ Oxford, 
1084. The ascription to Peter of a ‘ Vita 
Guthlaci ’ (see Aota Sanctorum, April, ii. 
37) is probably equally false. Epistle 231 
(Giles, ii. 183) professes to be addressed 
by Peter to the abbot and monks of Croy- 
land. 

[The main facts of Peter's life are to he found 
only in bis own letters ; his exaggerated sense ot 
hie own imporbince makes it necessary to accept 
his statements with caution ; but the independent 
allusions to him, so far as they go, enrroborate the 

f eneral truth of hie own account without giving 
im a position of such prominence as bo riaims 
for himself. Some of the difficulties raised by 
stotemoats made in the letters may be doe to 
the fact that they were probably revised long 
after the date of tbeir original composition. 
The Rev. W. G. Senrle of Cambridge, from a 
carefnl study of Peter’s works, is inclined to donbt 
the trustworthiness of many of the statements 
found in them ; but the results of bis investiga- 
tions have not yet been pnblished. Contemporary 
rofereace.s to Peter of Blois are contained in Ger- 
vase of Canterbury’s Opera, i. SOS, 3S4, 356, 
368-0, and the Episrolie Cautiiarienses (Bolls 
Ser. 1, and in the Calendar of Close Rolls, i. 1 08 5, 
1175; a charter, in which Peter appears as a 
witness in conjunction with Aichhishop^Richiird, 
is given in Ancient Charters, p. 72 (Pipe Roll 
Soc.) See also Historia S. Augustini Cantnan- 
ensis, pp. 421-2; Materials for History of 
Thomas Becket (Rolls Ser,); Memorials of 
Kipon, i. 10, 265, ii. 253; and Memorials of 
Pountains, i. 133, 160-63 (Surtees Soo.) There 
is a very full account in the Hist. Littfiiaire da 
France, xv. 341—118. See also Wright's Biogr. 
Brit. Litt. Anglo-Norman Period, pp. 366-79 : 
Stubbs's Lectures on Medirevnl and Modern 
History; Haurfiau's Kotiers et Extraits, jcc., 
i. 137, ii. 29, iii. 226, iv. 126, v. 67-8, 213, 217; 
Church's Early History of the Church of Wells; 
La Lamia's Sicilia sotto GuglUlmo il Bnono, 
pp. 119-11, 230; Caruso’s Bibl. Hist, Sic. ii, 
287; Bourgain’s La Chairs Eran^aise su Donzihme 
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BiJclfi, pp. 61, 63-4, 153-4; Hardys Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of British History; Brit, JVIus, 
Cat. ; other authorities quoted.] C. L. K, 

PEHEB lIiB£Bincu8, de Hibernia or de 
laeruia (jff. 1224), jurisconsult, was probably 
of Irish birth. He becomo a subject of the 
emperor Frederick II, who sent him in 1224 
to teach law iu the newly established uniyer- 
eity of Naples (^Lib. iii. Fp. 11, of Petri (fe 
Finew j^wfo/«,ed.lBti6). Peterde Hibernia 
taught Thomas de Ilibemia, a learned Fran- 
ciscan [see under Thomas IIinuBHiCirs], and 
Thomas Aquinas before 1243 was taught 
physical science at Naples by Master Peter 
de lOberuia (Aetfi Hanctoruin, March 1, p. 
660). In some manuscripts of the emperor 
Frederick’s letter appointing the professor of 
law at Naples his initial appears ns B or li, 
and his surname as de Iseruia. It is pro- 
bable tliat the jurisconsult is identical with 
a Master Peter de Isomin, to whom another 
letter in De Vinois’s collection is addressed 
(Lib. iii. Ep. 10). The second letter is gene- 
rally (IIxTitLABT-DBcnoLLES, Ilist. Piplom. 
Frederici Secitndi, ii. 440) ascribed to the pmi 
of IVederick II, and dated, like the first, 
.Tune 1224. Ficker (Bohmee, liit/eeta hvr- 
peril FJ No. 1637) is, however, of opinion that 
the second letter was written by Conrad IV 
in 1362, ns the writer speaks not of founding 
but of restoring a university at Naples. The 
writer states that he has heard good reports 
of Peter’s character, and remembers the faith- 
ful services rendered by Peter to his father. 
He invites Peter to give lectm-es in Noples, 
in return for a payment of a certain number 
of ounces of gold ; the number varies in the 
manuscripts. Another letter In a Berlin 
manuscript of De Yineis’s collection (Lib. iv. 
Ep. 8) is addressed to scholars, and laments 
the death of Master Peter de Hibernia, a 
grammarian. But De Vineis’s printed edition 
of 1666 adds to the obsciurity iu which Peter’s 
career is involved by substituting iu this 
letter the name of Bernhard iu oue passage 
and Master G. in another for that of Peter. 
Peter de Hibeniia, the tutor of Thomas 
Aquinas, was buried in the convent of Aqoila, 
in the province of Ahruzzo Molie (‘WArDiN'G, 
Ann. Min, iv. 331, ad an. 1270). According 
to Tanner, Peter de Hibernia wrote theo- 
logical works. 

[Tanner’s Bibliotheca; Tirabosebi’s Storia 
della Letteiatura Italiana, rr. i. 48, 126-6, ii. 
286; Petri de Vineis Epistolse, ed. 1666 and 
J609.] M, B. 

PETEB ms Hociccs (d. 1238), bishop 
of Winohester, a native of Poitou, served 
under Hichaxd I in his wars as knight and 
clerk, and became one of his chamberlains, 
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witnessing in that capacity a chartrtTuTi 
80 June 11^ (MSsf J 

municipal Lbrory of Poitiers, krii 

M. LrconraHE-Buroirr, Discom-aiiak rj 
dee Antiguavesdel’Oueif,^. 6). On 19J,„ 
1190 he was actmg as treasurer of thec'n ’ 
ter of St. Hilary of Poitiers (C/o»e i./r 

i. 16), and on 30 July of the ..anie%.« 
received from Xing John, as priornf I/)j„ 
all the king’s rights in the gifts of th.. r.-.’ 
bends of tliat chui-ch. He continued in 
John's service as a clerk, accompanying JjIq 
ill his journeys abroad (see Close, Charter ard 
Patent Foils). On 26 Deo. 1203 ho was «. a 

to arrange a truce with Philip Augiutm and 

among other fnvoius, received from .John on 
the followii^ 3 Jan. the deanery of St. Mnrtm’i 
of Angers (Patent PoF/i,pp.23,22i). Thelj.s 
of Poitou and Anjou by .lohn deprivt d Pet, t 
of these benefices. ButiiilSOSliereceiraltli,' 
lands of the Conntess of Perche in En-lnr 1 
(Norman Polls, -p. 131), and the custody of t j > 
bishoprics of Chichester (1 April 1204) an 1 
^Villche3ter (31 Sept.) daring theirvacsiiLV, 
with the perpetual vioarship of Banihar:h. 
Before 6 Fab. 1205 he was elected to tl. ' 
see of Winehester (Close Polls, i. 186). Tli. 
election was disputed j but he and his rivJ, 
Richard, dean of Salisbury, wont to Horn' 
P Osney Annals ’ in Ann. Monast, iv. 61), and 
Peter triumphed. He received consecratm 
from Innocent HI himself on SuniLr, 
26 Sept. (Annales de Winfonia, ii. 79} He 
brought haok an iiiefiective papal mandat,' 
regulating the collection of Peter's pence, nf 
wliioh he was to he receiver-general for tLj 
kingdom (Annales de Warerleia, ii. 25"). 
He at once applied the revenues of hi- f, j 
to the discharge of his debts, probably in- 
curred in the purchase of the rich preints 
which he distributed at Rome (Roa. lVi.vn. 

ii. 0). 

On the death of HubertWalter,onl2July 
1306, John’s long struggle with Innocent HI 
began. Peter tmonghout stood by the ling, 
and though his lands, like those of the other 
bishops, were seized by way of retaliation 
for tho papal interdict, John ordered them to 
he restored on 6 April 1208 (Rtmee, FaHsra, 
Record ed. i. 100). On 23 March Peter re- 
ceived a charter confirming the liberties nf 
the bishopric ( CharterPMs, p. 183). In 1209 
he, Geoffi'ey Fitz-Peter, earl of Esses [q. v.T, 
and the Earl of Ohester fseo Bittsbetoi, 
Rabuii?] led an army into W ales, and in the 
first week of October took part in some abein 
tive negotiations with StronenLangton [q.v.j 
atDover(A»re. Was. ii. 203). Peterisavowedly 
secular ambition was attacked at the time m 
the satire of ‘Flaoins Blyricus’ nVEtaEij 
Political Songs, Oomden Soc., pp, 10,11; 
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Wintoniensis armiger 
Pri-sidet ad ecaecarium. 

Ad computandum impigei 
Pigor art evaagelium, 

Regia revolvens lotulum ; 

Sic lucrum Lucam superat, 

Han‘0 marcam praepouderat, 

Et libraa librmii aubjicit. 

Peter and the bishop of 'Xorwich [see Ohut, 
jnfljf HE, rf. 1 2 1 4] ■were aim oat 1 he only bishops 
Itft in England in. lill, when Innocent HI 
threatened to depose Jnlin; and, despite 
Peters known devotion to John, the papal 
envoy Pandnlf [q. v.] imposed on him and the 
bishop of Norwich the duty of absolving 
John's bubjeots from their allegiance (Jn- 
ntiletileSurfii/iia,i. 315). At tlio end of July 
IJl J, after hia surrender and absolution, tlio 
kin" went to Poitou, and left the realm in 
the'charge of Peter and ftcolhvy Pitz-Peler; 
bat he dhected them to follow tho coimsul of 
Langton (cf. Eoo. Wcnd. ii. 82). 

In October, on the death of Geotfrey Fitz- 
Petcr, Peter succeeded to the ollica of jus- 
ticiar, much to the disgust of the barons, 
uho resented the promotion of an alien 
^R^r,PH OoGonsH ir.t, p. 168). Next year he 
acted as nuo of John’s ph'dges for the pay- 
ment of forty thousand marks to the church 
and for tho observance of tho peace with 
the archbishop (lioa. Wmn, ii. 101 ; ylnn. 
Hurt. i. 221). On 1 Fob. (Rimdk, Uaguo 
edit. i. 59) he bucamo guardian of tho realm 
for a second time in the king’s absence. He 
mainly occupied himself in sending help 
in men and munitions of war to the king, 
and the barons’ anger turned to fury (Ann. 
ITar. ii. 281). In the crisis ending in tho 
p’onling of the Great Charter which followed 
John's return on 19 Oct., he acted through- 
out as tho king’s trusted servant. After In- 
nocent III had annulled the Great Cliarter, 
Peter, the abbot of Reading, and the legate 
I'andulf joined in urging Laugtnu to pro- 
mulgate the papal sentence of excommunica- 
tion against the Narons, and, on Langton’s 
nfiisal, suspended him (Kog. "Weno. ii. 
154-5). They afterwords furnished Inno- 
cent in with the names of the barons to he 
personally excommunicated (hlA'XT. Pabis, 
Chronica Majora, ii. 643). The following 
year (1216) Peter was sent with others on 
the fruitless mission of seeking to induce 
Philip Augustus to prevent his son Louis 
ftomtavaduig England (Baxpk Coggeshali., 
p. ISO). Among the French invader’s first 
eiicceeses was the capture of Peter’s castle 
of Odiham, after a stubborn defence of six- 
teen days (Bog. "Wbot). ii. 182-3). On 
29 May, at "winoheater, he excommunicated 
Louis and his adherents, hut fied with the 


young king, Henry HI, next day, on his 
approach (Ann. Wint. ii. 82). 

At the coronation of Henry HI at Glou- 
cester, on 28 Oct., Peter, under the authority 
of the legate Gualo, placed the plain circlet 
of gold on the young prince’s head and 
auomted him king (Enri. “Wesd. ii. 198), 
He was appointed Henry's guardian, either 
by the earl marshal, acting ns custos regis 
et regni (Hintoire tie ftiiil/nmne le MarecM, 
ed. 1*. Meyer, Soc. do I’llistnire de France, 
1893-4, ii. 198), or, nccnrdiuglo I’etur's own 
claim, bv the common coiivnt (cf. Wai.t. 
Cov. ii. ;533). TTis position as guardian did 
not prevent him Irom accompanying the 
royal army, and taking a decisive part in the 
relief of Lincoln (20 Slay 1217). Tlie legato 
lefl the army on its niarcli at Newark, 
leai lug to Pet el', as his deputy, the absolution 
and encouragement of the troops, who had 
assumed white crosses (Annnlet tie JJun- 
sfitplia, iii. 49). ‘ Learned in war,’ Peter led 
the fourth divi-inii of the army, and was en- 
tru'ted by tho earl marshal with the com- 
mand of the arbalisters, whom he directed 
to kill the horSPs of the Frenchmen when 
they charged ( fruiUateme le 2lar6chal, ii. 222, 
224). "Uiiile reconnoitring he left his retinue, 
and alone penetrated to the castle of Lin- 
coln, which was held by its lady against the 
French. After encouraging her with news 
of help, ho ventured into the town, where he 
discovered a gate between the castle and 
town which was easy to batter down. He 
then returned to his array, and, after some 
fighting, brought it into the city (I'ft.ii. 230-2). 
Peter played a less glorious part in the battle 
of Dover (24 Aug. 1217). According to Mat- 
thew Paris ( Vhmi. Mt{j. iii. 28) he, the earl 
marshal, and other barons, on the approach 
of the iVench fleet of Eustace the Monk, 
declined to take port in the attack, roughly 
telling Hubert de Burgh [q. v.] that ‘ they 
were neither soldiers of the sea^ pirates, nor 
fishermen; buthecouldgoanddie? The eulo- 
gistic metrical biography of the earl marshal 
does not corroborate the story. 'When Louis 
of France departed in 1217 he handed over 
the Tower of London to Peter (Fm^eut 
of Merton Chronicle in to 

Ch.-Petit DutaUMe Louis VII, p. 615). In 
1219, when the earl marshal lay on his death- 
bed, he conuuissioned his son to withdraiv 
King Henry from Peter’s custody and trans- 
fer him to the legate Pandulf. The bishop 
of 'Winchester resisted almost by force the 
execution of the order, but ultimately for 
the moment yielded up m cha^ ( QuUlaume 
le Mar&Aal, ii. 286-00). After the death 
of the earl marshal, however, on 14 May 
1219, Peter continued to act as guardian of 
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the hin?, whom he entertained at 'Wiucliubter 
lit the following Christmas (Eos. Wim). ii. 
237 i Walt. Cov. ii. 259), and shared with 
Hubert de Burgh and Pandulf the direction 
of the government. 

lie was present at the siege of William de 
PortibuB, earl of Aumale, in Biham, early in 
1221 ; but on 10 Sept, he took the cross, and 
left England with the bishop of Hereford 
and Patwps de RreautS [q. t.I (Ann. Wav. ii. 
295). Peter had been elected archbishop of 
Homietta, and that place seems to have been 
their destination; but on the news of its 
capture they turned homewards (vdnn. Dunst. 
iii. 76 ; Ealpk Cogoeshall, p. 190). lie 
attested several acts of the king in the latter 
part of the year (CTose Soils, i. 4705, 4725, 
&e.) On 18 Sept. 1222 ho gave the first 
benediction to Eirhard of Barking, the new 
abbot of Westminster ; and in the same 
vear took part in an arbitration which de- 
cided that that abbey was independent of 
the bishop of London (Matt. Pasis, iii. 74, 
76). 

Jealousof Hubert de Burgh and thenaturol 
head of the Poit evin party, Peter was probably 
more than privy to the plot which was con- 
certed in 1223 by his friend Faukes de 
Bceau15, the Earls of Chester and Aumale, 
and Brian de ITsIe, to surprise the Tower 
of London and remove the justiciar. Hubert 
denounced him as a traitor to the king and 
kingdom, and he retired from the council 
violently threatening the justiciar (Arm. 
Jkmrt. iii. 84). Lniigton brought about a 
temporary reconciliation at Christmas at 
Northampton, and Ilauoriua III, in a letter 
to Henry on 18 Jan. 1224, intervened in 
Peter's behalf (Royal Letters Henry III, i. 
218). But Hubert, who had the ear of the 
king, used his power against Peter. The 
bishop and the earl of Chester retaliated 
by withdrawing, in 1224, from the armv, 
which had been sent against Faukes de 
Breaut5, with whom they probably had an 
understanding (Ann. Ricnsf. iii. 80). But 
in the same year the bishop was with the 
king’s army in Wales ( Close Rolls, i. 6065). 
On 28 Sept. Henry 111 summoned him to 
answer for his encroachments on the royol 
forest rights in Hampshire (i5. i. 633), and 
the bishop replied by an excommunication 
directed against the foes of the church (Ann. 
jrmt. ii, 84). Next year (1226) the king 
and the bishop resumed friendly relations (cf. 
Close Rolls, ii. 19 ; Royal Letters Henry III, 
i. 261), 

Though Henry still trusted Peter, he was 
weary of the bishop’s tutelage. In February 
1227 the king, at the instigation of Hubert, 
renounced his guardianship, and dismisipd 


all Ills foUowui-a from the court. Xl,e Ijn-* 
attitude, coupled with the continued strennh 
of Hubert’s influence, led Peter to quit £^ 2 - 
land and join the crusade which wav iirrmr 
ing under the leadorvhip of Frederick II 
Henry had already written, on .3 Aov 
reconimendiug him to the emperor’s favour 
(Close Rolls, Pi. 204). Frederfck II, on hh 
arrival in the Holy Land in 1223 found 
there a considerable army, of which the 
bi&hop of Winchester ms ojie of three 
leaders ( RoG. AVbnd. ii. 351). Cmsaiea and 
Joppa were fortified mainly with the aid of 
Peter’s money, and after the ponclu«ion of 
Frederick’s truce (18 Feb. 1229) he and 
the bishop entered Jerusolem together on 
8^April (Palm Sunday) (Ann. Maryam, i. 

37). Among the accusations brought against 

Frederick II hy Hregory IX was one of 
having besieged Peter and his companion, the 
bishop of Exeter, in their houses while in 
the Iloly Land. But Matthew Paris sava 
Peter des Roches mediated Micces-fuHy h'e- 
tween the pope and the emperor ( Chrim.Maj. 
iii. 490), and Frederick appealed to the test!, 
mony of Peter and his fellow-bishop that his 
truce with Saladin was not a dishonourable 
one (Eiohardiis de S. Germane in Mtjdatoiu'b 
Serum Italicarum Scriptores, tom. vii. col. 
1016; see also letter of 28 Aug. 1230 in 
HTTiLLAED-BTifeiioLLES, Histoire Diphm- 
tigae^ de Fridiric II, iii. 218). Dnrnig bis 
stay in the Holy Land ho, with the concur- 
rence of the patriarch of Jenisalem, caused 
the order of the canons at St. Thomas the 
Martyr nt Acre, founded by lIubelt^Yalt«^, 
to be changed into a house of the order of 
the Sword of Spain, and had it removed to 
a healthier situation, nearer the sea. Peter 
started home in 1231, having succeeded in 
ingratiating himself with both pope and 
emperor. On his way through France he 
arranged a truce for turae years betiveen the 
king of France on the one side and the king 
of England, with the enrle of Brittany and 
Chester, on the other. He arrived at Win- 
chester on 1 Aug. 1231, and went to the 
assistance of the king in Wales, giving him 
more aid than all the other bishops put to- 
gether. At the close of the campaign he 
invited the king, the justiciar, and the other 
royal officers to spend Christmas vnth him 
nt Winchester, where he lavished on them 
enough victuals, vestments, gold, silver, 
jewels, and horses to have sufficed for a royal 
coronation (Ann. Dunst. iii. 126; Roo.Wian). 
liL IS). 

The bishop employed his accession of popu- 
larity to avenge himself on Hubert.^ Smtahle 
weapons were not wanting. The bishop had 
been charged by the pope to excommunicstB 
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ei'ffhtv-one persons who had despoiled the 
Iwlian dewy in England, and the guilty 
BrrwJis bad met with no discouragement 
hom Hubert. Peter, moreover, suggested 
to the king that the royal poverty, which 
t)r,.\ented him fram taking^ active measui'es 
Lainst the plundering raids of Llywelyn 
ot Wales [see Lltweltn ab Ioeweth, d. 
1240 ] on the border counties, was due to the 
bad goyernnaeut or dishonesty of his minis- 
ters." Hubert and his friends were displaced, 
Stephen Segrave [q. v.] was mode justiciar, 
and a nephew of Peter des Roches, Peter de 
Bieyauv [q. v.], was made treasurer (SQJaly 
1^33, Roo. W END. iii. 31). The late justiciar 
aas summoned to answer an inquiry into 
Ms administration [seeBuHSH, Hdbemt de]. 
A.t his trial he brought various accusations 
Bgaiirst Peter. Rut the bishop had triumphed, 
sad was now supreme. He and his partisans 
bad ‘immutably perverted the heart of the 
king' (ilATT. Pabxs, iii. 214). 

Armed bodies of Poitevins were summoned 
from beyond seas. All oflices were liUedbpr ] 
Peter’s adherents, most of whom were his 
Mlow-conntiymcn. Richard Marshal, thud 
earl of Pembroke [q. v.], placed himself at the 
ksdof the malcontents, and, demanding the 
dismissal of Peter andthePoitevins,talkedof { 
driving out the king and his evil couneellors, 
sad electing another ruler in case of refusal. 
The bishop, on his part, boasted that he had 
been the trusted adviser of the emperor, 
and would counsel no half-measures (Matt. 
pABis,ui. 240, 246; Aimalsaf Winchester, ii. 
86). The news that foreign mercenaries had ar- 
rived led the barons to refuse to attend two 
coudcUb summoned by the king, one at Oxford 
oa34 June 1233, and one at Westminster on 
11 July (Roa. Wend. iii. SI). Pembroke fled 
to Wales and allied himself with Llywelyn, 
wherej^n Peter and Stephen Segiave ad- 
vised Henry to summon his military tenants 
to Gloucester on 14 Aug. In that assembly 
Pembroke was proclaimed a traitor, and the 
ling declared war on him. On 9 Oct. a 
council met at Weslmiiister. AVlien com- 
plaint was made of the treatment of the earl 
marshal, Peter insolently claimed for the king 
despotic rights over the persons and property 
of rebellious barons. The bishops thereupon 
excommunicated Peter and the king's other 
evil counseUora, despite Peter's remonstrance 
that he was exempt nom their power and was 
subject only to papal censure. In November 
Peter accompanied the king in. his coin- 

S about Gloucester against Pembroke, but 
ng’s inadequate forces compelled him 
to remain inactive. The earl’s supporters, 
under Richard Siward, ravaged the bishop's 
lands at Winchester. 


But Henry was growing tired of Peter’s 
domination. As far hack as 24 June 1283 a 
Dominican friar, Robert Bacon [q. v.], assured 
Henry he would never have any peace until 
he dismissed him (Matt. Fabib, iii. 244). 
It was rumoured that the bishop of Win- 
chester had promised to make the realm 
subject to the emperor (Roe. Wenb. iii. 66). 
At length he ov'erreacLed himself by pro- 
curing the election of his friend, John le 
Blund or Blunt [q. v.], as archbishop of 
Canterbury. He lent mone^ to Blunt, and 
wrote to the emperor in bis favour (id. iii. 
SO; Matt. Pabis, iii, 243 J. But the pope 
quashed the election on the ground that 
Blunt was a pluralist, and named Edmund 
Rich [q. V.], whose arrival was the signal for 
Peters fall. The bishops at once drew up a 
long accusation against Peter. Henry was re- 
minded that it was owing to Peter's counsels 
that his father had lost the love of his sub- 
jects. The king was deeply impressed by Ed- 
mund’s saintly character, and on 10 April 1234 
he ordered Peter to retire to his bishopric, and 
cease to occupy himself with secular affairs 
(Ros, Wend. iii. 78). On 11 May Peter's 
enemies burnt his town of Ivinghoe. In a 

S %at council on I June the archbishop of 
anterhury read a copy of the letter which 
Peter had sent to Hugh FiuSerald in Ire- 
land, directing him to murder the Earl of Pem- 
broke on his arrival in that country. The 
king said that, in ignorance of its contents, he 
had affixed bis seal to the document under the 
compulsion of Peter and his other counsel- 
lors. Peter and his nephew were summoned 
to the royal presence to account for their 
financial administration and their use of the 
royal seal. An attempt at flight on their 
part was foiled at Hover, and they took 
refuge in Winchester Cathedral (28 June), 
On 2 July liicbaid hliward and others made 
a vain search for them, and captured the 
boites of the bishop and the prior. Peter 
excommunicated them, and laid an interdict 
on the church and city ; but the marauders 
at once repented and were absolved. The 
city and cliurch were reconciled the day 
after (Ann. Wiiit. ii. 86). Next ^ear Peter 
was pardoned by tbo mediation ot the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury {^Fiores IIistoriarum,ed, 
Luaru, ii. 213). 

On 1 1 March 1235 he left Winchester to 
place his wealth and military experience at 
the service of the papacy, % invitation, of 
Gregoiy IX, who was at war with the 
Romans (Ann. Wint. ii. 87 ; Matt, Pakm, 
iii. 304, 309 ; Roo. Wend. iii. 108). Heniy 
warned the emperor, Frederick II (27 April 
123o), against placing any confidence in 
Peter's account of the recent proceedings 
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against him, and feaied that Peter might 
create in Frederick’s mind hostility to nis 
present counsellors (Moyal Letten, i. 467). 
The papal expedition proved successful. 
Peter and EaymondYlIof Toulouse defeated 
the Komans at Viterbo -with great slaughter 

g iiT. Pams, iii. 304). He returned to 
gland, broken in health, about 39 Sept. 
1236 (t'A. iii. 378). When TVederick II sum- 
moned a conference of princes at V aucouleurs, 
Henry selected Peter des Hoches as one of 
his representatives. But he refused the 
mission, on the ground that the king, tTho, 
in his latest communication vrith the em- 

E ', had spoken iU of him, would exjiose 
elf to a charge of fickleness if he now 
pronounced him a trusted counsellor (iii. iii. 
393). Li the same year the legate Otbo 
brought about a public reconciliation be- 
tween Peter and Ilnbert de Buigh and his 
other enemies (>/). iii. 403). His lu'.t public 
utterance was characteristic. An embassy 
had come in 1236 from the Saracens, asking 
aid against the Tartars. Peter, who happened 
to he present, gave his iminion, ‘ Lei the d ogs 
devour one another and perish. We, when 
we come to the remnant of the enemies of 
Christ, shall slay them, and clean the sur- 
face of the earth ; and the whole world shall 
he subject to one catholic church ; and there 
shall tie one shepltcrd and one ilock.’ He 
died on 9 .Tune 1236 at Famham. His heart 
was buried at Waverley, his body in a modest 
tomb he had chosen for him self in Winchester 
Cathedral ^Mait. Pabis, iii. 489 ; An/i. Wav. 
ii. 319). 

Peter was the fomider nf numerous 
churches. Uu his manor of Hales, which 
John hud granted him fur that purpose on 
1C Oct. 1214(6'Ai<j'fcr J?o//«,201 /i),he erected 
aPreuioustratcnsiaii abbey, wliich was nearly 
finished ou o June 1223 ( Close Hulls, i. 530 ; 
Bugoalb, il/unoKtiVon, ed. 1817-33, vol. vi. 
pt. ii. p. 920). In 1221 he founded at Win- 
chester a house of Dominican friars (Duu- 
DAti:, voLvi. pt. iii. p. 1480). Ilis other foun- 
dations were the Premon.stiatensiau abbey 
of Titchfield in Hampshire in 1331 (A. 
vi. 931), the Austin priory of Selborne in 
the same county in 1333 (ib. vi. CIO), and a 
hospital of St. John the Baptist at Ports- 
mouth some time in John’s reign {ib. vi.761). 
He intended to found two Cistercian abbeys, 
and left money and instructions in hie wu 
for that puipose. They were founded by his 
e-xeentors in 1239, one at a place which' was 
called ‘locus Sancti Edwardi’ on 26 July, 
and the other at Clart£-Dieu in France 
(Ann, TFav. ii. 323). He left fifty marks to 
the house of St. Thomas of Acre. 

Peter des Boches was a typical secular 


bishop. By turns he was warrior^ij^ 
engineer, builder, financial agent, .to*- 
man, and diplomatist, and his life 
began and ended amid the clash of are 
Nexer sparing in magnificence when the / ‘ 
CHsion demunded it, he was an adniirdj" 
manager, and left his bishopric in an .u-l 
lent condition. The monks of St. Swithin’r 
Winchester, lilre the people and barona of 
England, found him a hard master, and thev 
objected to theelection of William de Valenc*' 
another foreigner and the king's nominee to 
the vacant see, ‘ eo quod Petrus de llunibu, 
duras ut rupes fuerit ' (Annales de Thnl,^, 
Lena, i. HO). 


[The Charter, Patent, Close. Norman, m 1 
other Bolls published by the Becord Comni,. 
mission, are of primary importance, tspcciallr 
for the earlier ye.irs. The narrative soutcw are 
Unger of Wendover, the Clironica Maiom of 
Matthew Paris, the Annab of Winehe-Ur, Dnr- 
stahle, Worcester, Osney, M.irgam, Eurtnn, at 1 
Tewkesbury (in Annales Momistici, ad. Luinl) 
Ralph Coffgeshiill, the Hi stone, d Colleetions of 
Walter of Coventry, including the Chioniele of 
the Canon of Barnwell, and the contmua ius.. 
of Gervase of Canterbury end Williim oi 
Newbury (all published in the Bolls Ser’>s). 
'The French poem L’Histoire de Guillaume le 
3VLu’i''ohiil (ed. P. Meyer, RocietA de I’Histure 
de France, 1898-4) supplies several inttirK>t- 
iugepisofias, andcontiuaicts the previous Autho- 
rities on some points. The chief modern wurhs 
are Rtnbh^s ConstitutionAl History, Ch.-Klit 
DutnilIu'bKtude sur la vie et le regno de Louis VII 
(1187-1226), Paris, 181)4, and Jl. Lecuintre-Du- 
jtont’a Pierre des Boches, evCque de Winohesier 
(Poitiers, 1868). The last hnok attributes to 
Peter's influence the efforts put forth to hold the 
English Uiids in Aquitaine and reconquer those 
already lost.] W. E. E. 


HETER 01’ Savot, E ikl op Rici[mo.xd 
(d. 1208), ninth count of Savoy, and ma^ 
quis in Italy, was seventh son of Thomas I of 
Havoy by Margaret de Faneigny. B!e was 
born at the castle of Susa in Italy, according 
to Huichenon in 1203, hut perhaps the true 
date may be as much os ten years later 
(Mfgnibb, p. 1 C9). Boniface of Savoj [q, v.J 
archbishop of Canterbury, was his younger 
brother, and Eleanor and Sanchia of Iko- 
vencB, the wives of Henry III and Richard 
of Cornwall, w’ere his nieces. Peter was in- 
tended originally for an ecclesiastical career, 
and was made a canon of Voleiice in Dao- 
phinfl ; in 1224 there is a reference to him ai 
‘ clericus ; ’ in 1326 he is mentioned as canon 
of Lausanne and provost of Aosta (ib. p. 31 ; 
WtuisTniiBBBQnE, iv. 68, 66,71-2; Cablitj, 
i. 183), and in 1229 as provost of Geneva. In 
the latter year he was prociuator of the see 
of Lausanne during a vacancy (Munumiita 
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-^,^rfeiS'airtai?*'<»jVol.iv.pt.i.p.l308). But ^ditionthat in June 1241 Peter had lieen 
tATTvears later he resimedhis ecclesiastipnl directed to obtain the services of the Count 
J^efflienta, and in February 1234 married of Chalon and WiUiam of Vienne (Foedera, 
i^jjgtillon his cousin Agnes, daughter and i. Sfl5). On 6 May 1242 he surrendered the 
f Vs 3 of Aymon, count of Faucigny (Ge.- castle of Dover, and on 18 May apparently 
KTii, h 200*! he obtained an indulgence for sailed -with Henry to Poitou. On 26 May 
•, Carriage on 7 Mny 1247 — ib. i. 266). Henr^ who was then at Pons in Sointonge, 
Afirt tbs ^ath of their father Peter had gave Peter formal direction to negotiate a 
javolved in a dispute with his brother, marriage between Bichard of Cornwall and 
Aiaadeus TV, as to his inheritance; the Sancbia of Provence. AVith this purpose 
^ter was arranged on 23 July 1234, when Peter was present os Eiehard’s proctor at 
Vmadeus gave him the castles of Lompnee Tarascon on 19 July (Oabutti, i. 237 ; Wubs* 
itik R° '"i hert in Bugey (W TTBSTEMBEBeiiB. snnBiiBGEn, iv. 16*4). After a ehort visit to 
iv, 98). The ‘ Ohroniques de Savoye ’ {Mon. Savoy he returned to England in September, 
ki‘>f.&iflMd.i. 151-4, 162-3) represent Peter and in the following year rejoined Henry, 
fa m's'ung great conquests in the Pays de with whom he was present at Bordeaux ou 
Valid antfvalaia; but the narrative is very 6 July 1248 (Mugsihe, p. 43). According 
c-nfused, and, so far as concerns Peter, to a to Matthew Paris (iv. MS), Peter was one 
Inve extent fabulous (M traxinn, p. 16-3). of the king’s messengers to the magnates in 
Bcu'fi er, bis marriage had secured him the the parliament of 1244. But Peter seems to 
i-ispectof a consideiable territorial position, have returned to his native coimtiyinthe 
whiflihemuch increased by subsequent ac- summer of this year. According to the ‘Chro- 
taisitions. In 1237 he was engaged in Avar- niques de Savoye,’ the Count of Geneva had 
lUKivith 'William, count of Geneva, whose attacked his lands in Vend, and Henry siip- 
-oM took him prisoner^ and on 12 May Ama- plied him with men and money for the war 
^.•03 intervened on his behalf CVunsTiiM- {Mon. Jlist. Sabaud. i. 167-8). During his 
rsEoEB, iv. 110, 231). On 23 June 1240 he stay abroad Peter materially extended bis 
wccpted the advocacy of the monastery of power bymeons of Jriendly agreements with 
rajcraein'i^aud (»4.iv. 130). He was at this the bishops of Lausanne and Sion, and the 
tune ftyled Count of Homont. lorde of Pruence {ib. vol. ii^t. ii. pp. 1443-6, 

About the end of 1210 Peter AA-ont to Eng- 1480: OiBUm, i. 2.51-3, • WnnsrBJiBEsaBB, 
luiil, at the iuA itotion of Henry III, who iv. 177-81, 196, 198). 
gm him large estates and made him Earl Peter returned to England early in 1247, 
ff Sithmond. He was knighted by Henry bringing Avith him a bevy of foreign Indies 
{n3 Jan. 1241 in Westminster Abbey, and to be married to English nobles; tAvo were 
1 a the following day the king held a great married to Edmund de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, 
fta't in hie honour (Matthutw Pabis, iv. 8S). and Itichard, son of Hubert de Burgh [q . v.] 
Later in the year he proposed to hold a (Mait. Pabib, iv. 698, 628). 'rhia proceeding 
tmniainent at Northampton, which was excitedmuchindignationin£ngland,andtha 
pniiiibited by the king, out of favour, os it feeling was perhaps increased by Peter’s ob- 
vas alleged, for the foreigners, whose defeat toining the wardship of various young nobles, 
g'-emad probable (:i. iv. 88). On 28 Sept, e.g.of Jobn,enrlof vVareime[q.v.],inl241, 
I’tter receiA ed the castle of Lewes, but shortly of J olm Gifford [q. v.l in 1248, and of Robert 
aftawards, fearing the envy of Earl Richard Ferrers, earl of DeTby'[q.T.],in 1257 (Fcedera, 
of Oomwall [q.v.] and the English nobles, i. 399; WuBSTESiBEBaiiE, iv. 246, 838, 341, 
Ifjged leave to return to Savoy. Henry at 460,670; for other instancps, see MiiGiqiEB, 
tir«t granted him permission, but afterwards p. 83 ; Cal. of Documents relating to Scotland, 
ncmed him, and Peter reluctantly resumed j. 1954). Peter was present in the parlia- 
tlf office of sheriff of Kent, with the castles ment of February 1248 (AIatt. Pabis, v. 6). 

' f AocLester and Dover, and the wardensMp lu October 1249 he received the castles and 
of the Cinque ports (^. iv. 177S; Flores honoursofHastingsandTicl[hill,aDdAviisona 
Sktoriarum, ii. 261 ; Doxi.li). Peter is men- of the ambassadors appointed to treat with 
fioned as one of the royal councillors in France (Doxlh ; Wuestbmbpbgee, iv. 240). 
Jannoiy 1242, and in February was sent On C March 1260 bn had power to prolong the 
nith Peter of Aigueblonche [q. v.], the Sn- truce with France, being associated for this 
Aojaid bishop of Hereford, on a mission purpose with Simon deMontfort(SHniLnr,ii. 
to prepare for Henry’s intended expedition 60). From Paris he went on to Savoy, and on 
to Poitou. He escoped a French ambush 29 June made on agreement with willim, 
vitli difficulty, and returned to England countofGeneva,by whichthelatteraccppteil 
tlmrtly before Easter (Matt. Pabis, iv. 187, him for lord (Mon. Hist. Sabaud. vol. iv. 
190). It was perhaps in view of this ex- pt.ii.p.l490; WPBSTDMBEBGiJEiiv. 249-64; 
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Oaktjiti, i. 2(^6). At tlie same time lie was tained 'William de Kilkenny [n. v."] m 
encaged ill a quarrel with Albert Seigneur de (Matt. Pa_eis,t.508). Thomas' oHja-iotIi S 
laTourduPiniiiDauphui6,wliichwa.ssettled been imprisoned by the citizens of Turi 
by the mediation of Peter de Grandson in and in 1266 Peter, with his brothers pSt’ 
September (tb. i. 289 ). During this visit, as and Boniface, laid siege to that city in oni- 
on his last one, Peter contrived to materially to rescue him (ifi. v. 648, 6C4j. ^ 

increase his possessions in Vaud (JIuaNiUK, In June 1267 Peter was appointed to nem. 

pp. 87-8), and on 20 Aug. 1251 his father- tiate with Prance, as the colleague of Sim 
m-law made a donation of Faucigny in hie de Montfort and with John ManselTn 
favour (Mm.. Hist. Sabaud. vol. iv. pt. ii. totheSicilianhusinesswiththenonelTiBj.',- 
p. 1601). . i. 627-34). But in October he wa^ stft 

After extending, it is said, his journey to Ohillon anti St. Maurice (Mugniee, p, Isa. 
Italy (MtresiEE, p. 92), Peter returned to Wuurtembekoek, iv. 409-71), though hs 
England, and on 4 Jau. 1262 was one of the probably went to Paris soon after, and ia 
arbiters to decide the amount due to Simon February 1268 crossed over to England 
de Montfort for his evpenae.s in Gascony (Matt. Pabis, v. 650). fld was present with 

S Sktrlet, ii. 69). Peter had adopted a mo- the king at Westminster on 8 March (tj. v, 
crate attitude in English politics, and was 672), and in the parliament which met' in 
now and for some years to come on friendly the following month. He joined with Simon 
terms with Earl Simon, to whom his services de Montfort and the Kails of Norfolk and 
at this juncture were of special ndvaiit age (cf. Hereford in the solemn confederation na 
Mabszz, Epistola ap. Mon. Franmetma, pp. 12 April (B^mont, p. 169), and therefore 
123, 162; BftuoNT, p.93). This did not inter- clearly supported the baronial policy which 
fere withPeter's friendship for the king. Ac- forced Henry to accept the committee cf 
coTdiugtoMattliewParis(v. 366), in this Slime twenty-four. Though note member of the 
year(1262)hepreaumedonHenry'8favoarto original committee, Peter was on 8 Mar 
oppress the abbey of Jervaux. It is probable, sent, with Simon de Montfort, to renew the 
therefore, that the letter in which John of trace with France (Jbsrfero, i. 661). Atthe 
Brittany intervened on behalf of Jervaux parliament of Oxford in June he was chosea 
(Skiblet, ii. 30) belongs to this time. Peter one of the council of fifteen, and also one 
was present in the parliament of April- May of the twenty-four commissioners of the aid 
1253, and now or previously undertook to (Ann. Jifon. i. 449-60). He took part in the 
join in Henry’s intended crusade (Fwdera, action of the barons against the Poitevins, 
1 . 487, 489). In August he accompanied and joined in the letter to the pope agaiast 
Henry to Gascony, where he remained, with Aymer or .iStbelmmr de Valence (d. 1260) 
some intervals, till October 1264 (ib. i. 501, [q. v.l (JPadem, i. G62). In August he vras 
627-8; Rtiles Gatcons, i. 2083, 2666,4131, one of the ambassadors to treat with Scotland 
4224 ; Matt. Pabis, v. 410 ; MirairaiE, pp. (ib. i. 608]), and in January 1259 was one of 
104, 106). He was employed in the ne- the commissionere sent to meet Richard of 
gotiatiuiis with the French court in May Cornwall and receive his oath to abide by the 
1264, and in those as to Sicily with the pope, provisions (Matt. Pabis, v. 732). During 
In November he went to Savoy; his brother the summer of 1259 he was employed in the 
Amadeus had died in the previous year, and negotiations for peace with Fiance (Shibut, 
Peter and Plulip of Savoy renewed their old ii. 138 ; Fcedera, i. 678-81), ond in arrany- 
claim to a further share of their father’s ing the marriage of Henry’s daughter Beatruc 
lands; this question was settled by arhitra- with John of Brittany. That prince laid 
tioninFehruaryl266 (i6.pp.ll0-17 ; Wubs- claim to his ancestral earldom of Richmond, 
tbmbbbgee, iv. 386-7). Peter remained in and Henry promised to grant his wish i 
Savoy till May, when Adolph of "Waldeck, Peter would agree to the surrender (ib. i. 
as vicar of the empire, invited him to become 682, 693). Eventually it was arranged that 
protector of Berne, Morat, and Hasle (ib. iv. John should receive as compensation a pen* 
893-7). ^ About the same time he was osao- sion of two thousand marm, and Peter le- 
ciated with Simon de Montfort in a commis- tained the earldom till 1266 (WuBsm- 
sion to treat with Louis of France (Shieley, : bbeobe, iv. 627, 63.S, 664, 667, 708; Shib- 
ii. 117). But on 8 June he was at Lyons, let, ii. 210). Peter was with the king in 
where ha made a will (ilfon. Hist. Sabaud. France at the end of 1269. He had alarays 
vol. ir.pt.ii.pp. 1636-6). There was some idea | belonged to the moderate section of the 
that he might return to Gascony, and Henry baronial party, and, as the breach between 
directed his son Edward to be guided by Ilichard de Clare and Simon de Montfort 
his advice i. 660). But Peter went , became manifest, passed over to the royal 

hack to Savoy, where in August he enter- | side. As a consequence, Earl Simon pro- 
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enied his removal from the council (Bumont, 

187, 331)' Peter was instrumental in 
sitting the reconciliation between Ileniy 
anlhis son Edward in 1260, and was one of 
tht! ling's advisers in his breach of the pro- 
iJjons in 1261 (Flores Uistoriaruin, iu.266; 
fVnt. CrEBVASE, ii. 211, 213 ; Ann. Mon. iv. 
1 .H 1 V It was alleged that Richard de Clare 
^la poisoned at Beter’a table in July 1262 

^'^■iv^'e'n the war broke out in 1263 the hos- 
tilitv of the English towards all foreigners 
compelled Peter to leave the coimtiy. His 
Bcphew Boniface, count of Savoy, had just 
ttdi defeated in Piedmont, and lay dying 
in piiion at Turin. Peter was at Cfiambdry 
on 7 June; three days later he took the 
titles of Count of Savoy and marquis in 
Itdy, in succession to Boniface. Shortly 
afterwards he crossed the Alps, and reduced 
Turin to submission. He returned north 
in time to attend the conference at Bou- 
logne in September (Oinf.GEEVASE, ii.226). 
On 17 Oct. King Hichard invested him 
with his county at BerkhampsteaA and 
mide him vicar of the empire in Sav'oy, 
L'hahlais, and Aosta, and gi'anted him the 
lands of Hartmann de Kybourg in Vaud 
iWimsTBMBBBOEii, iv. 600-28). In Deeem- 
Ur Henry vainly endeavoured to obtain 
Peter’s admission to Dover (f'onf. Gehvase, 
ii. 230j. Peter took no part in the war 
of 1204; in June he was with Queen 
Heanor at St. Omer, endeavouring to collect 
1 fome for the invasion of England, and 
during the autumn was at Damme in Flon- 
dtirs with a like purpose (CAiwr. JEdieard 1 
aiAEdwardll, i. 64; Wubbiejiseboeti, iv. 
447-65 ; ilueNiEB, pp. 149-66). It is pos- 
sible that he may have afterwards crossed 
o\et to his castle of Fevensey, and defended 
it in person against the younger Simon de 
Uoutfort, and lie was perhaps at Pevensey 
in March 1266, when he was summoned to 
attend at London on 1 .Tune (i'cedera, i. 001 ; 
B&iojrr, p. 234). However, in May he was 
Certainly at Romont in Yaud, and probably 
did not again return to England (Wcbstem- 
BUbBE, IV. 6_84-6). After the battle of 
Eresham, restitution of Peter's lands, which 
bad been seized by the borons, was ordered to 
he made on 12 Se^t. ; but before 6 May 1266 
the earldom of Richmond was bestowed on 
Joha of Brittany, though Peter does not 
appear to have abandoned his claim to it 
{I'adera, i. 817, 836 ; WtrHBTEJiBEHOEB, iv. 
749, 760). In October 1206 Peter became 
iai olved in a war with Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
the ftiture emperor, in defence of hia sister, 
Margaret of Kybourg. This quarrel was ter- 
minated by a treaty atMorat on 8 Sept, 1207 

VOt XY. 


(iS. iv. 606, 739). Peter died on 16 or 17 May 
1268, after a long illness, probably at Pierre- 
Chfttel in Petit-Bngey, and not, as is some- 
times stated, at Cliillon (lA. iii. 116-17, iv. 752 ; 
Meonieb, p. 863). He was buried in the 
abbey of Hautecombe on 18 May ( ^f(m, Hist 
Sabaud. i. 174, 674 ; the date of his death 
has been wrongly given as 7 June). 

By his wife, who survived him, he had an 
only daughter, Beatrix (d. 1310), married as 
a child in 1241 to Guy VII of Dauphin6, 
and after Guy’s death to Gaston of B£arn in 
1273 ( WtrnsiEMBERBEH, iv. 149, 813). By his 
last will, dated 7 May 1 268, Peter left most 
of his English property to his niece Eleanor. 
His palace in London was bequeathed to the 
hospice of the Great St. Bernard, from which 
community Eleanorpiirchased it, Thispalace, 
outside the city of London, ‘in vico vocato 
le Stiaund,’ had been the house of Brian de 
Lisle, and was bestowed on Peter by Heniw 
in 1246 (Oabuiti, i. 263). Eleanor gave it 
to her son Edmund. To these circumstances 
the historic Sav oy palace owes its name and 
its still subsisting association with the duchy 
of Lancaster. The famous castle of Chillon 
in Valid is even now much as Peter made it 
when it was his favourite residence. In 1250 
he had acquired from the church of St. 
Maurice in Chablais the ring of St, Maurice 
(fb. L 290). This ring was afterwards used 
in the investiture of the counts and dukes 
of Savoy, as it had been m that of the 
ancient kings of Burgundy. 

Peter is described in tbe * Cbroniqnes da 
Savoyc ’ as ‘ a pnident man, proud, hardy, 
and terrible as a lion ; who so held himself 
in his time that he put many folk in sub- 
jection under him, and was so valiant that 
men called him “ le petit Charlemagne ” ’ 
(Man. Hist. Sabaud, i. 146, cf. 605,672). His 

f ood government and wise legislation en- 
earedhim to his subjects ; while his acqui- 
sitions in Vaud and Valais materially in- 
creased the power of his family, though they 
afforded a subject of dispute between the 
heirs of his daughter and his successors as 
count of Savoy. In English politics his 
position must he clearly dintiuguished from 
that held by Henry's Poitevhi kinsmen, or 
even by his own brother, Boniface. Matthew 
Paris (iv. 88) calls him, with justice, ‘ vir 
discretus et providus ; ’ he was the wisest 
of Henry's personal &i ends and counsellors ; 
but, while he remained loyal to the king, 
he had a just appreciation of his position os 
an English earl, and of the need for reform. 
It was unfortunate for Henry that Peter’s 
obligations in bis native land prevented him 
from identifying himself more entirely with 
his adopted country. 
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[Por Peter’s Phtglish career the origioal 
authorities are: Hatthew Paris, Annalea Mo- 
nastioi, Plores Sist,, Cout, of Gecvase of Oan> 
terbuiy, Marsh's Letters in Monumenta Pran- 
ciscana (there is a friendly letter to Peter on 
pp. 282-4), Shirley's Boyal and Historical 
Letters (all these in Bolls Ser.); Liher de An- 
tiquis Legihns, and Bishanger's Be Beilis, &c., 
(both in Camden Soc.) ; Bymer's Posdera, orig. 
edit. ; Bftles Gascons, rol. i. (Documents inidits 
Bur I’Hist. de ^ance) ; Bain's Cal. of Documents 
relating to Scotland, rol. i. Por his history in 
Savoy see MonumentaEistorim Patri^Sabaudiee, 
esp. vol. i, Scriptores, and vol. iv. Charts (the 
Chroniques in vol, i. are of lute date, and very 
confnsedand legendary, tli^ malcePetera knight 
of the Garter) ; Carutt^s Bogesta Comitum Sa- 
baudiee; Gingins's Les Dtablissements du Comte 
Pierre II; Guichenon’s Eiatoire de U royale 
Maison de Savoie, i. 280-7, and the Pieiives in 
iv. 73-9. Wurstemberger’s Peter der Zweita 
Graf von Savoyen, Zurich, 1858, is an elaborate 
monograph in 4 vols., the hist containing a col- 
lection of documents and extracts illustrative of 
Peter’s history. See also Mugnier's Les Savoy- 
ards en Angleterre (u hich was published at Cham- 
bdry in 1890) ; Bdmont’s Simon de Montfort ; 
Prothero's Life of Simon de Kontfort ; Blaauw's 
Barons’ War; Whitaker's Hist, of Bichmond- 
shire; Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 111-12.1 

0. L. K. 


and was warmly received by the king 
became the warden of the ting’s wwdioli 
In 1289 he was already arohdeaW of Sdfn 
Shortl^fter Henryprocured himthelihho& 
rie of Hereford vacant by the retirement d 
Bishop Ualph of Maidstone into the Pran 
ciscon convent at Gloucester. The see vras 
poor, and Hemy was reluctant to bestow on 
Peter a trifling recompense for his service- 
He consequently made a vain effort to 
the monks of Durham to permit the election 
to the palatine bishopric of Durham, which 
bad been vacant since 1237, of either Peter 
of Aigueblanohe or bis wife’s uncle, Bomface 
the future nrchbiahop of Oanterbnrv. On 
the failure of this proposal, Peter, on Sunday 
23 Doc. 1240, was consecrated bishop of Herel 
ford at St. Paul’s byWalter Cantelupe, huliop 
of "Woreester, and Walter Grey, ambbisLim 
of York (Wait. Pabib, iv. 74-5). The kin» 
was present, with a large number of nubhr 
The monks of Oanterbury protested again-t 

bis consecration elsewberetW in theireatlie. 

dral. Peter held the bishopric until bis 
death ; Henry III thrice repeated his at- 
tempts to procure his translation to a richn 
see — in 1241 to London, in 1254 to Lincok, 
and in 1266 to Bordeaiw:. But the king's 
eflbrts met with no success. 


PETER OF AiounBiAiraHE (d. 1208), Peter was ignorant of the English tongue 
bishop of Hereford, was a Savoyard of higli («A T. 412, ‘ Anglicuni idioma ignoravitl, 
rank (' nations Bnrgundus,’ Flores Mist. li. end made no eftbrt to carry on the admini- 
480), and belonged to a .junior branch of the etration of his see in person. He was still 
house of the lords of Brianqon, viscounts of the king's 'special councillor,' and continued 
the Taientaise or valley of the upper Isbrein closely attached to the service of the court 
iSavOT, and possessors of considerable estates and of the queen’s uncles. Of these latter 
in Graisivandan (Muitabbba, Dss orpines Peter of Savoy now chiefly i^re- 

ftodaUs dans les Alpes occidentales, pp. 408- sented the family m England. The bialiap 
410, 462). The younger branch of the bouse of Hereford witnessed the grant made to this 
derived its name from the flef of Aigue- prince of the earldom of luchmond in 1241. 
blanche, also situated in the Tarentaise. and was, early in 1242, despatched with him 
Peter seems to have been a son of tlie younger on a mission to France. They were corn- 
brother of Aimeric du Brianqon, who was the missioned to announce to the Foitevins faith- 
head of the house after 1234. The Brians one ful to the Eiwlish cause the speedy orrbal 
were dosdy attached to the rising fortunes of Henry III to raise troops for the piu- 
of the house of Savoy. Accordingly, Peter jeoted war in Poitou, and to negotiate for a 
of Aigueblonche became the clerk ofWil- moiria^ between Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
liam of Savoy, the warlike bishop-elect of Henry Ill’s brother, and Sanchia, the younger 
Valence, one of the numerous sons of Count sister of Queen Eleanor. 'The bishop shoued 
Thomas of Savoy; Matthew Paris describes great activity, eometimes alone, sometimes in 
him as WiUiam% 'familiaris clerious et pro- conjnnction with Peter of Savoy. He spent 
curator expeusarnm’ (Hut. Major, iv. 48). mostof the summer in Guienne, at Bordeaia 
He accompanied his master to England when and Bazas, where Henry IH now held hia 
the latter, in 1286, escorted his niece Eleanor court; but he also found time for a ha-ty 
of Provence [q. v.] on her journey to Eng- journey to Provence, where, on 17 July, he 
land to become the wife of Henry HI, and and Peter of Savoy signed at Tnrascqn. the 
was thus brought into close contact with marriage treaty for the_ alliance of Richard 
the English Mug. William left En|;leiid in and Sandiia rthe act is printed by Wto- 
1237; and Peter probably accompanied him. BiEUBEBaBB, Petea II von Sarmtn, iv, 81 , 
But on his master's death at Viterbo in No- and in Cibeabio and PaoMis, Boewnenite 
vember 1239, Peter returned to England, Siffilli di Savqfa, ii, 143 ; Mugitiee, pp. 
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!in /lAvribes mmutely the seal of the bishop 
SS it). On 17 Aug, Peter of Aigu£ 
blanche was again witnessing documents in 
Gnienne. Hu probably returned to England 
■with Henry in October 1243. 

Another of the queen’s ancles, Boniface, 
bishop-elect of Belley, had been in 1241 
nominated to the see of Canterbury, but he 
did not appear in England until 1244, In 
tht> interval Peter of Aigueblonche acted 
as his agent in England, receiving in 1243 
nermission to reside in the axchiopiscopal 
^nor at Lambeth, and in the same year 
appointing, as Boniface’s proctor, officials 
toronghout the archbishopric of Canterbury 
( Teickenbury Annah, p. 133) . He also availed 
Bmselfof his position to pay some of the 
deks of his old master, William of Valence, 
from the archiepiscopal funds. When at 
langth the papal consent was given to Boni- 
face’s election to Canterbury, Peter was in- 
structed to solemnly hand over to him the 
pillium sent from the papal court on 12 April 
fill (Bbeger, Seffiatrea dUnnocent IV, 
Tol. i. Nos. 68o, 686). On Boniface’s arrival 
iu England he associated himself closely 
with Peter in defending the hishw of Win- 
chester, William of RaleighTq. v.], from the 
immoderate displeasure of Henry. The re- 
sult was a breach between the king and the 
dsTorard bishops, who were backed up by 
the pope and by the stricter clerical party. 
Iker went with Bishop Walter of Cantelupe 
to remonstrate with Henry at Beading, but 
Ileniy fled to London to avoid their ‘whole- 
some admonitions’ (Matt. Paris, Iv. 285, 
29W). Henry was soon, however, followed 
sad rebuked. Boniface wrote to Pete^ urging 
him to persevere iu his rebukes to the king 
|ii. iv. 207-8), and at last Henry gave 
vrav. 

towards the end of 1244 Peter went he- 
}ond sea along with the bishop of Worces- 
ter, the aichbishop-elect, Boniface. Matthew 
Paris makes a great mystery of their ‘ secret 
husiness ’ (^b, iv. 403), but their main object 
was to visit the pope at Lyons and attend 
the counril there. On 16 Jon. 1245 Boni- 
face was consecrated at Lyons by Inno- 
cent IV in person, the two English bishops 
assisting. The council wa8openedon28 June 
and closed on 17 July. Peter attended its 
sessions. When the pope granted the see 
of Canterbury the iirstfrults of eJl vacant 
benefices within the provlnc.. for seven years, 
he made the bishop of Hereford collector of 
this unprecedented tax (iS.iv. 608). Jointly 
with Ambishop Boniface, Peter received on 
hehalf of Henry HI the homage of Count 
Amadeus of Savoy, and ^nted him bo^ ths 
castles of Bard and Avi^ono, aud the towns 


of Susa and Saint-Manxice in the Valais, pos- 
sessions which Amadeus condescended to 
hold of the English king in return for a yearly 
pension (cf. S/oyal Lettera, ii. 200-1, in which 
Peter gives Henry III reasons why the hold- 
ing of the lordship of these Alpine passes will 
be to the advantage of Englan^. Peter 
received several marks of the pope’s special 
favour, among others the right of not ad- 
mitting papal provisions unless the bulls 
expressly mentioned that the provision was 
granted notwithstanding this concession. 

In October 1249 Peter was commissioned, 
jointly with Peter of Savoy, to treat for 
a polongation of the truce with France. 
At the same time he was empowered with 
the archbishop of York to clear up a pos- 
sible irrognilsrity in Henry Hi’s marriage, 
by reason of a precontract between him 
and Joan of Pontliieu. It was not until 
29 March 1251 that Peter pronounced in the 
cathedral of Sens the papal sentence which 
nullified the precontract and validated the 
marriage of Henry and Eleanor (Wubstem- 
BEROHR, vol. iv. Nos. 242, 269). In 1260, 
Peter, like many other English bacons and 
;^relates, took the cross, with the view of 
following Saint Louis on his crusade (Matt. 
Paris, v. 98). He took, however, no steps 
to carry out his vow. lie was still beyond 
sea when the parliament met in October 
1262. He retiu’ned to England with Boni- 
face on 18 Nov., and joined the archbishop in 
a fierce quarrel with William of Lusignan, 
bishop-elect of Winchester, one of Henry IITs 
half-brothers. 

In A^uat 1253 Peter accompanied 
Henry III to Gascony, and busily occupied 
himself with the afikirs of that distracted 
province. He punished the marauding of 
some Welsh soldiers so severely that cer- 
tain of the English barons, their lords, 
threatened to leave the army (i&. v. 442). 
His name almost invariably appears in the 
first place on the numerous letters patent 
which he witnessed about this time (e.g. 
SGlea Oaacona, i. 270, 271,272), It has been 
inferred that he was in consequence the chief 
of tho king’s council in Gascony (MusiriRB, 
p. 104), bnt it is clear that his precedence is 
simply due to his episcopal rank. Towards 
the end of the year Peter was sent on an 
important mission to Alfonso Y of Castile to 
nerotiate the proposed double marriage of 
Edward, the king’s son, with Alfonso’s sister 
Eleanor, and that of Beatrice, the king’s 
daughter, with one of Alfonso’s brothers. On 
Peter’s return from Toledo, Henry confirmed 
Ms acts at Bazas on 8 Feb. 1264. M conside- 
ration of his ' grave expenses and labours and 
Ms laborious embassy to Spain,’ Henry re- 

8b2 
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nltted Peter an old debt to the crown of 

300/., panted him the custody of two the bishops had witnessed and conSeJ*^?* 
Shropshire manors, and made him a present Peter’s acceptance, as their proctor of r, 
of three tuns of Gascon wine (JfdZes ff/7sco«8, conditions attaching to the papal m t's 
i. 806, 307). Peter was the first witness to Apulia to the English king (Slu^rm^V* 
the grant of “Wales, Ireland, and Gascony to iiquitatea Ital. vol. ti. col. 104 D) ’f}'*' 
the king's son Edward on 14 Peb. 1264 (Vi. seems to have been interpreted by Henrv^'' 
i. 309). He then returned to Spain with pledging the credit of the English cI-tov T 
John Mansel, and on 31 May 1254 signed a support Edmund’s attempt on the SKilhn 
treaty with Alfonso nt Toledo, by which the crown, and nil the e.vpense8 involved in it 

Cuiitilian king yielded up kis pretended Paris speaks of Peter’s ‘foxlike cunnino 'an i 

claims on Gascony. In October he was with says that ‘ his memory exhales a detAtabl 
Henry at Bordeaiuc, just before the king’s odour of sulphur,’ The Usnev chroniclrt 
re-embarkntion for England. He was thence draws the moral that prelates should kttn 
despatched, along with Henry of Susa, nreli- their seals more carefully in the future (cf 
bishop of Emhrun, to Innocent IV, who, in liunstaple Chronicle, p. 199 j Wraii, pn' 
March 1254 had granted the Sicilian throne 125-7 ; Cent. Plob. Wig. ii 18.5). ' 

to Henry IH’s younger eon, Edmund [see In May 1255 Alexander IV c<imni!..sioncd 
LixCASTEB, Edmund, Eakl op, 1246-1296], Rustand, a papal suhdeaoon and native uf 
and was now threatening to revoke the grant Gascony, to collect the eruaadino' tenth in 
if help were not sent to him in his struffile England. His arrival e.xcited a ^eat rom- 
ngainst Manfred. Peter was given full motion among the Engli.sli. In the parlia- 
powei's to treat. But Innocent died at Naples ment of October 1255 Henry cniild get no 
in Beoember, and Peter of Aiguehlanche money, and Richard of Cornwall violently 
completed the negotiations with Innocent's attacked the bUhop of Hereford (Miia 
successor, Alexander IV. On 9 April 1255 Pasis, v. 620-1). At the same time the 
Alexander duly confirmed the grant of the prelates met in London, and, headed bv 
Sicilian throne to Edmund on somewhat the bishop of Worcester, resisted Ilu«tani 
stringent conditions. He also made a series and appealed to the pope (lA. v. 624-1). 
of grants of church revenues in England to Peter strove in vain to divide them (li'. 
provide Henry with funds for pursuing Ed- v. 627). It was said that he had bound 
mund’s claims. Among these was a tenth the English bishops to pay two hundred 
of ecclesiastical revenues according to the thousand marks to the pope. Meanwhile, 
new and strict taxation. This latter had Peter crossed over to Heland, where aho 
originally heeu assigned to the crusade, and he was empowered to collect the tenth. lie 
Peterhad in 1262 been appointed with others travelled armed, and w.as surrounded by a 
to collect it and hand it over to the king band of armed men (ih. v. 591), Paris aids 
when he went beyond sea (Bliss, Cal. Papal that he took a large share of the spoil os his 
Lettert, i, 279). These exactions were re- own reward. 

sented with extraordinary bitterness by the Peter did not remain long in Eimland or 
English prelates and monasteries, and the Ireland. In 1 250 he was again in Gascony, 
majority of the monastic chroniclers accuse where he acted ns deputy for the new duke, 
Peter of Aiguehlanche of being the author Edward. Gn 17 Jan. 12.57 he received a 
of their ruin. Peter’s methods of procuring letter of thanks from Henry for his sen ices 
money were certainly characterised by much in Gascony (Ftedera, i. 3.h3). It appears 
chicanery. According to Matthew Paris from this that he was conducting important 
(Hist, Jrfajor, v, 6 10-13, ‘ Be nimis damnosa negotiations with Alfonso of Castile and with 
proditione Episcopi Herefordensis ’) and the Gaston of Bdani. But he was now of pnn- 
Osney chronicler (pp. 107-8), he procured derous weight, and was moreover attacked 
from the king blank charters, sealed by with a polypus in his nose, which disfigured 
various Engli^ prelates, and filled them up his face, lie was compelled to retire to 
at Rome with pledges to pay large sums of Montpellier to be cured. Matthew Paris re- 
money to various firms of Florentine and joices indecently in the bishop’s misfortnnes, 
Sienese hankers who had advanced money to and sees in his ‘ shomelul diseases ’ thejadg- 
the pope on Henry’s account. Most of the ment of God for his sins (Hist. Meyor, v. 
English bishops and monasteries were con- 647). But either Matthew exaggerated 
sequently called upon to pay sums of money Peter’s complaints, or the Montpellier doctors 
to Italian bankers. Peter seems to have effected a speedy cure. In the summer of 
procured a blank docyunent dated at London 1258 Peter was in Savoy, and began hU 
on C Sept. 1255, with the seals of seven foundation at Aiguehelle, which he com- 
JJpglish bishops, and to have subsequently pleted several years later. 
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Feter was again in England in 1261, wlien 
he -was one of three persons elected on the 
kinz’spart to compromise some disputes with 
tbebarons (Aim, 0.>e>i, p. 1 29). His past _hia- 
torr necessarily made him a royalist partisan 
during the barons' wnra, and liis border dio- 
tt’se, where the marcliera and Llywelyn of 
IValta took opposite sides, was exposed to 
fhe fiercest outbursts of the strife. Late in 
1382 Llywelyn threatened Hereford, and 
I’eter, on the* pretext of a fit of the gout, 
kept himself away from danger at Gloucester, 
while providing the castle of Hereford wdth 
garrison an d provisions. In J une 1 263 I lenry 
visited Hereford mid wrote angrily to the 
bishop, complaining that ho found iii that 
rifv neither bishop, dean, offici.il, nor pre- 
bendaries; and the letter peremptorily or- 
dered hini to take up his residence iu his 
lathedrul city under pain of forfeiture of 
teaipomlities (Wrr.Etxs, Cancilia, i. 7lil). 
Peter was forced to comply; but the result 
jii'tifierl his worst fears. Wlieii regular hos- 
tilities had broken out in May 1268 between 
llmitfort and the king, ho was the very first 
to bear the brunt of the storm. The barons 
swooped down on Hereford, seized him in 
his own cathedral, robbed him of hU trea- 
sure, slew his followers, and kept him a close 
prisoner at Bardialey Castle (Liher de An- 
ii(im legihiu, p. 63 ; IlianAJtOBB, p. 17, Rolls 
&r.} OoTTOif, p. 139). The Savoyard canons 
whom Peter had introduced into the cathe- 
dral shared his fate {Flores Hist. ii. 480). 
Even the royalist chronicler Wyltes (p. 134), 
though rebuking the barons for sacrilegiously 
assaulting God^ anointed, admits that Peter 
had made himself odious to the realm by his 
intolerable exactions. The marcher lord, 
John Fitzalan of CIuu, now seized Peter's 
castles at Hisliop’s Castle and Ledbury 
Forth, and, being on the king’s side, was 
enabled to hold them until the bishop's 
death, six years afterwards {Swinfleld Moll, 
p. xxii). Moreover, Ilamo L’Bstrange, cas- 
tellan of Montgomery, took violent posses- 
sion of three townships belonging to Led- 
bnry North, and alienated them so com- 
pletely from the see that in the next icign 
thev still belonged to Llywelyn of Wales. 
AsVith these marches were on the king’s 
side, it looks as if Peter was made a scape- 
goat of the royalist party. It is probably 
during bis present distress that Peter alien- 
ated all claims to certain churches which he 
had hitherto contested with St. Peter's Ab- 
lipy, (vtoucester {Hist, et Cart. Mon, Ohuc. •. 
ii. 276, 284, Rolls Ser.) 

On 8 Sept, the king and the barons patched | 
up an agreement, and Peter, with his com- ' 
ponions iu misfortune^ was released {Flores i 


Hkt. ii. 484 ; Rishaitgeb, Be Bello, p. 14). 
Before the year was out he accompanied 
Henry III to await the arbitration of St. 
Louis at Amiens { Flores Hist, ii. 486 ; Rtsh- 
ABGEB, Be Bello, p. 17 ; Ann. Teivhesbury, 
pp. 176, 179). After the mi<se of Amiens ho 
still lingered on the continent, being dis- 
gusted with his unruly dioce-e, who^e tem- 
poralities were still largely withdrawn from 
his control. In February 1264 he obtained 
from the pope an indulgence that, in con- 
sideration of nis imprisonment and the other 
ills he had sull'ered ‘ at the hands of certain 
sons of malediction,’ he should not be cited 
beforu any ordinary judge or papal legate 
without special mandate (Bliss, i. 410). 
After the bat tie of Lewes he was with Queen 
Eleanor and the exiles at Saint-Dmev, hoping 
to effect an invasion of England ('Ann. 
Lond.’ in Stxtbbs’r Chron. of Edward I and 
Edward II, i. 61, Rolls .Ser.) 

Before the final triumph of the royali«t 
cause, Peter ref iretl to Savoy, and never left 
again his native valleys. Tie had always 
keptnpaclose connection with his old home. 
Besides Ills ancestral estates he had acquired 
some ecclesiastical preferment in Savoy. U p 
to 1264 beheld the Oluniaoprioryof Ynimont 
in the diocese of Belley, wnich in May 125.’i 
he exchanged for the priory of Sainte-H616ne 
des Milli6res (Bliss, i. 301). On 7 Sept. 
1255 Bonifiice granted to the new prior the 
castle of Sainte-H6Une, to be held of him 
05 a fief. 

It was now that Peter published the 
statutes for hi.s college of canons near A igue- 
belle, and completed the construction of the 
buildings destined to receive it. He dedi- 
cated bis foundation to St. Catherine, and 
established in it a provost, precentor, trea- 
surer, and ten other canons, five of whom 
were necessarily priests, and who were to 
perform the service according to the use of 
Hereford. The statutes, dated 21 April 
1267. were published for the first time by 
M. Mugnier (pp. 299-307), who points out 
(p. 233) that Peter pointedly abstained from 
obtaining the sanction or reengnition of his 
acts from the bishop of Maiirienne, the dio- 
cesan. Soon afterwards he drew up his will. 
To his nephew, Peter of Aigueblanche — ^wlio 
had succeeded to thelordship of Brianf on and 
the headship of the house, and was at a later 


B left nearly oil the property that was not 
bequeathed to the college of St. Catherine. 
The witnesses to the will iuclud“d several 
canons of St. Catherine’s. He died on 27 Nov. 
1268, and was buried, as he had directed, in 
his collegiate church, where, in the fifteenth 
century, a sumptuous monument of bronzq 
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was erected over his remams. The nionu.- 
jnent and great port of the church were de- 
stroyed during the French Eevolution. It is 
described and partly figured in ‘ Archseologia,’ 
xviii. 188. The surviving portion forms the 
present church of Baudens. 

Despite Peter's evil reputation, he gave 
proof of liberality not only at Aiguebelle, 
but also at Hereford, where he was a liberal 
benefactor of the cathedral. If he packed 
the chapter with his kinsfolk, he showed seal 
in forcing non-resident canons to reside for 
half the year in the churches where they held 
a prebend, and in making them proceed to the 
grade of holv orders necessaryfortheir charge. 
In 1S46 hfa new statutes on these points 
duly received papal confirmation (Bliss, 
i. 2’J9). He was celebrated in the church of 
Hereford for his long and strenuous defence 
of the liberties of si‘e and chapter against 
‘the citizens of Hereford and other rebels 
against the church.’ He bought tlie manor 
of Holme Lacy and gave it 1 0 his church, 
appropriated the church of Bocklinglou to 
the treasurer, gave mitres, and chalice, veat- 
meuts and hooks, and various rents (Mo- 
niuticon, vi. 121 6). Peter also left lands pro- 
ducing two hundred bushels of corn for the 
clerks of the cathedral, and as much for 
the jpoor of the city. As regards the fabric 
of his church, he is sometimes reputed to be 
the builder of the beautiful north-west tran- 
sept of Hereford Cathedral, though in its 
present form it is clearly of later date. Be- 
tween this and the north end of the choir- 
aisle he erected a sumptuous tomb for him- 
self, which remains the oldest monument to 
a bishop of Hereford, and is certainly the 
most striking monument in the cathedral. 
The delicacy of the details of the sculpture 
is thought to sugge.'.t Italian ratlior than 
English or French models. The bishop is 
represented in the effigy with a beard and 
moustache (Haybiigal, Serefordenses, 
pp. 176-7 ; Mon ummtal Inscriptiont of Here- 
ford, p. 3). Tho monument is figured in 
Havergal’s ‘ Fasti Herefordenses,’ plate xix. 
It is not clear whelbor it remained a ceno- 
taph, or whether, after the very common 
custom of the time, some portions of the 
bishop’s romoins were brought from Savoy 
to be placed within it. It was generally be- 
lieved at Hereford that the body lay there 
and the heart in Savoy; but the reverse 
seems much more likely. 

Bishop Peter’s younger kinsfolk were 
amply provided for in his church at Here- 
ford. He appointed one of his nephews, 
John, to the deane^ of Hereford. After his 
uncle’s death this John claimed his English 
lands as his next heir ; hut' it is not clear 


Peter 

^at he Bucceeded in England {C^,hnu\ 
Geneahtiicmn, p. I80), though in the Tai.V 
taiae we find him sharmg in the inb,.ri 
tance with Aimeric, his brother. Anothw 
claimant, Qilos of Avenbury, drove him 
away from the deanery of Hereford. How 
ever, on an appeal to Rome he was rem! 
stated (Sminfeia Hoi/, kxvii, ckxi, frcl 
He lies buried at Hereford, in a tomb nnar 
his uncle’s monument. Dean John seenrod 
for hiB nephews, Peter and Pontius de Cor, 
the church of Bromyard (ii. cev), so that 
it was long before the diocese of Hereford 
was rid of the hated 'Burgundians.' .Vn. 
other nephew of the bishop, .Tames of Aimel 
blanche, was archdeacon of Salop and canon 
of Hereford, and authorised by Innocent IV 
to hold a benefice in plurality so long as 
he resided at Hereford and put vicars in 
his other churches (Bt.tss, i. 229, cf. p. 232). 
In 12r)6, however, ho was allowed fls-e veari' 
leave of nb.sence to study ( i/>. i. .3.38). nth»r 
Hereford stalls went to other nephews 
Aimon and Aimorie, of whom the latter 
who became chancellor of Hereford, per- 
formed homage in 1298 to the archbishop 
of Tarentaise for the lordship of Briancon 
as head of his family (Besson, ilfdmtiim 
pmtr Vhialoire ecclmaetiqm dee diocim it 
Genb ve, Tarantaiae, Maurienne, &c., ed. 1871 ). 
Nor were the bishop’s elder kinsfolk neg- 
lected. His brother, the clerk, named Mastir 
Aimeric, was in 124S promised by Henry III 
a benefice worth sixty marks (JRoles Gascon', 
i. 162). 


[Franijois Muguier’s Les Savoy aida eii Angle- 
terra an XIII* siecle et Fierro d'AigaebUncbe 
(Chambfry, 1890) is a careful book that collect!) 
nearly all that is known about Feteis career, 
and gives complete references to the fSaTojard 
authorities, and a moet valnable appendix of 
inedited documents, though it misses some of 
the English authnritiea, and does not alvajs 
disentangle Peter's biography from the general 
history. Wnrsteraberger’s Peter der Zweite.Graf 
von Savoyon (A vols. Bern, 18S6). also contains 
important notices of Peter, and in the fonttk 
volume an appendix of original documents, many 
of which illnstcate his career. The chief oiiginA 
Bonrees include Matthew Faris’e Hist. Ilajor, iv. 
V. and vi., Annalos Monastici, Flores Eistonoinm, 
Bart. Cotton., Bishaugar’s Hist. Angl. (all in 
Bolls Sor.) ; Expenses Bolt of Bishop SwinMd, 
Bishanger’s Chron. de Bello (both in Camdra 
Soc.) ; Bymor’s Fcedera, vol, i. ; Berger’s Ee^s- 
tres d’Innocent IV, Bibl. de I’Ecole ftanjsise 
de Borne; Fottbast's Begesta Pont, Bomsa; 
Epistolee e Beg. pont. Bom. tome iii., in Monu- 
menin Germanise, Hist. ; Bliss’s^ Colendw of 
Papal Begisters (papal letters), voL i. ; Francisinie 
Michel’s Bhles Gascons, in Doesrosnts Indditsj 
Haveigal's Fasti Herefordenses , Neva’s Fast). 
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Bx;! Vngl. i. 430-82, ed. Hardy; God\rin, Da 
1743, pp. 485-6 : Phillott’g Diocesan 
II.:»ry of Hereford, pp, 76-82.] T. F. T. 


peter of Iceham (j^. 1290?), cLro- 
oicler. [See IcEHJOt.] 


peter martyr a300-16e2), re- 
former. [Sea Vbbmisli, Pibtbo Maetibe.] 


PETER the "WiTiD Bot (1712-1785), a, 
protege of Georra 1, was found In 1725 in 
the woods near Hamelin, about twenty-five 
miles from Hanover. In the words of con- 
temporary pamphleteers, he was observed 
‘walldng on his hands and feet, dinhin^ 
trees lihe a sqnirrel, and feeding on n'assand 
moss.’ In iSovember 172.'3 ho was deposited 
in the house of correction at Zell, and in the 
same month he was presented to George I, 
nho happened to be on a vi'it to Hanover. 
The Icings interest and curiosity were e-it- 
eited ; but the wild hoy was not favourably 
impressed, and escaped to his wood and took 
n'fuge in a lofty tree, which had to be cut 
down before he was rec<vptured. In the 
spring of 1726, hy the king’s command, he 
was brought to England and ‘ exliibited to 
the nobility.' The boy, who appeared to be 
about fourteen years old, was baptised and 
committed to the care of Dr. Arbuthnot; but 
bo soon proved to be an imbecile, and could 
not he taught to articulate moim than a few 
monosyllables. In the muantime the crc- 
diity of the town had been put to a severe 
tost. In April there appeared, among various 
clmpbooks on the subject, a pamphlet (now 
rare) entitled ‘An Enquiry now the Wild 
Youth lately taken in the woods near Han- 
over, and now brought over to England, 
conltl bo there left, and by what creature he 
could be suckled, nursed, and^ brought up.’ 
This work, after demonstrating that the 

? bt!nomenon had been predicted by 'William 
.illy a hundred years before, discussed the 
qaestion of the wild hoy’s nurture, and re- 
jected the claims of the sow and the she-wolf 
in favour of those of a she-hear. Dean Swift 
arrived in London from Ireland about the 
same time that the wild boy cams from 
Hanover, and on 16 April 1726 he wrote to 
TickeUthot little elee was talked about. He 
proceeded to satirise the popular croze in 
one of the most sardonic othis minor pieces, 
‘It cannot rain but it pours; or London 
Etmwed with Rarities, being an account of 
... the wonderful wild man that was 
nursed in the woods of Germany hy a wild 
beast, hunted and taken in toils ; how he be- 
baveth himself like a dumb creature, and is 
a Christian like one of us, being colled Peter; 
uid how he was bronght to the court all in 


green to the great astouisbmeut of the 
quality and gentry.’ This was followed at a 
short interval by a squib written in a similar 
vein, end probably the joint production of 
Swift and Arbuthnot, entitled ' The Most 
Wonderful 'Wonder that ever appeared to the 
Wonder of the British Nation^ (1726, 4to). 
The topic was further exploited by Defoe in 
' Mere Nature delineated, or a Body with- 
out a Soul, being Observations upon the 
Young Eorestar lately brought to town with 
suitable a]ralicatlons' (1726, 8vo). When, 
in 1778, James Burnett, lord Monboddo 
[q. T.], was preparing his ‘ Origin and Pro- 
gress of Language,’ he seized on some of the 
most grotesque features of Swift's desenntion 
of the wild boy, such as that he neighed like a 
horae to express bis joy, and pressed them 
into the service of his theory of the lonly 
origin of the hiunan race. Monboddo’s coni- 
paiison of the wild boy with an nurong- 
outang is extremely ludicrous (firigin and 
Progress q/’ Language, i. 173). As soon as 
the first excitement about Peter had sub- 
sided, and it was eatablished that he was an 
idiot, he was boarded out with a farmer at 
the king’s expense. He grew up strong and 
muscular and was able to do manual labour 
under careful supervision ; his intelligence 
remained dormant, hut he developed a strong 
liking for gin. In 1782 Monboddo visited 
h'un at Broadway Farm, near Berkhampstead, 
where he died in August 1785. A portrait 
of the ' Wild Boy,’ depicting a handwmeold 
man with a white beard, was engraved for 
Caulfield’s ‘Portraits of Reraarkabls Per- 
sons.' A manuscript poem on the ‘ Wild Boy,’ 
called ' The Savage,’ is among the manuscripts 
of the Earl of Poitsmouth at llarstboame 
{Hist. 3ISS. Conim. 8th Rep., App. p. 63). 

[Wilson’s 'Wonderful Charactors contains a 
long account of the ' Wild Boy.’with various con- 
temporary descriptions and a portrait. See also 
TimperlcT’s Encycloptedia of Printing ; Swift's 
Works, ed. Scott; Granger’s Wonderful Museum; 
Monboddo’s Origin and Progress of Language ; 
Arbuthnot’s Works, ed. Aitkcn, pp, 107, 1<I8, 
476 ; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. voL x. ; 'Wil- 
liam. Lee's Defoe, i. li.] T, S. 

PETER, DAVID (176.5-1837), inde- 
peudent miuister, was born at Ahorystwith 
on 6 Aug. 1765, When, he was seven years 
old his lather, who was a ship carpenter, 
moved to New Quay, Oordiganshire. As a 
boy he showed great quiclmess of tmder- 
standing, and when he had studied for soma 
time with the Eev. David Davies of Oastell 
Hvwel, his father, who was ft churchman, 
wished him to become a ctergymao. He pre- 
ferred, however, to join the independents, and 
became a member of the church at Penrhiw 
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(Jaled in March 1783. Soon after he com- 
menced to preach, and in the course of a year 
or two, having made a little money by keep- 
ing Bchool, proceeded to the preabyterian 
college, which was then at Swansea. In 
1780he was appointed assistant- tutor in this 
institution, a position he resigned in 1792, in 
order to taka &e pastorate of Lammas Street 
church, Oarmarthen, where he was ordained 
on 8 June. The coUege at Swansea was 
broken up in 1704, but in the following year 
it was re-established at Carmarthen, and 
Peter was appointed president. He held this 
olBce, in conjunction with his pastorate, until 
his death, which took place on 4 May 1837. 
He married, first, the widow of a Mr. Lewis 
of CannarthLii, who died in 1820; and, se- 
condly, a sister of General Sir William Nott 

[q- J 

Peter translated Palmer's ‘ Protestant Dis- 
senters’ Catechism,’ Oarmarthen, 1603. But 
he is best known as the author of 'Hanes 
Crefydd yng Nghymru,’ Oaimartkan, 1810 ; 
second eclition, Oolwyn, 1861 — an account of 
Welsh religion from the times of the Druids 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The book is one wkioh shows fairly wide 
reading, and it is free from sectarian bias. 
The first edition has prefi 2 .ed to it an en- 
graved portrait by Blood. 

[Hanes Eglwysi Anibynnol Oymm, by Rees 
and Thomas] J. E. L. 

PBTBB,, WILLIAM (1788-1833), poli- 
tician and poet, born at Harlyn, St. Meri^, 
Cornwall, on 22 March 1788, was the eldest 
son of Henry Peter (d. 1821), whomaiTied,on 
24 June 1 782, Anna Maria, youngest daughter 
of Thomas Bous of Pieroefield, Monmouth- 
shire. Ha matriculated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, 27 Jan. 1803, and graduated B.A. 
10 March 1807, M. A. 7 Dee. 1809. After living 
for a fewyears in London, where he was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 28 May 1818, 
he returned to bis native county and settled 
on his property, which had been much aug- 
mented by uis marriage. He became a justice 
of the peace and deputy-lieutenant for Corn- 
wall, and was conspicuous among the country 
gentlemen who agitated for electoral reform. 
When the close boroughs in that county were 
abolished by the first Deform Act, he was 
invited to stand for the enlarged constituency 
of Bodmin, and was returned at the head of 
the poll on 11 Dec. 1832. He sat until the 
dissolution of parliament on 29 Dec. 1834 ; 
hut the enthusiasm for reform had then died 
away, and he refrained from contesting the 
constituency. Soon after that date Peter 
retired to the continent, and spent his days 
among his books or in the company of the 


chief men of letters in Germany. In Imc 
he received the appointment of British cenVj 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, wh-n, fa. 
remained until his death. He died 
delphia on 6 Peb. 1863. and was bSd t 
the churchyard of St. Peter, where a menu" 
ment to his memory was erected at the « 
pense of a number of the leading citireaa' 
He married, on 12 Jan. 1811, Frances, oah 
daughter and heiress of John Thomas 
Chiverton m Perranzabuloe, Cornwall s;iio 
di^ on 21 Aug. 1836, having had haie ten 
His second wife, whom he married 
at Philadelphia in 1844, was Mrs. Sarah 
King, daughter of Thomas Worthmaton ot 
Ohio and widow of Edward King, son r,t 
Rufus King of New Ifork. She is detcribed 
ns ‘ one of the most distinguished women io 
American society,’ the founder of a school 
of design for women at Philadelphia. Peter's 
eldest son, J olm Thomas Henry Peter, frllow 
of Merton College, Oxford, died in July 1S73, 
The third son, Robert Godolphin Peter, {nt- 
merly fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
became rector of Cavendiab, Siifi'olk. “ 

Peter was the author or editor ofs 

1. ‘ Thoughts on the Present Crisis, in s 
Letter from a Constituent to his Represen- 
tative,’ 1815 ; 2nd edit., with oonsidetabls 
additions, in the ‘ Pamphleteer,’ viii. 216-»0. 

2. ' Speeches of Sir Samuel KomiUy in the 

House of Commons,’ 1820, 2 vols.; memoir 
by Peter in yol. i. pp. vii-l.xxi. S. ‘ Saewd 
Songs, being an attempted Paraphrase or 
Imitation of some Portions and Passages of 
the Psalms, by W. Peter,’ 1828 ; new edit,, 
with other poems, by ‘ a Layman,’ 1834. 
4. ‘ Poems by Ralph Ferrara (i.e. William 
Peter) ; ’ a new edit. Loudon, 183.3. 6. ‘ A. 
Letter from au ex-M.P. to his lata Consti- 
tuents, containing a Short Review of the 
Acte of the Whig Administration,’ 1835; 
2nd edit. 1835. 6. ' William Tell, from the 
German of Sohiller,' with notes and illustra- 
lions, Heidelberg, 1839 ; 2ud eiUt. Lucerne, 
1867. 7. ‘ Mary Stuart, from the German 
of Schiller,’ witli other versions of some of 
his hast poems, Heidelberg, 1841 . 8. ‘ llaid 
of Orleans and other Poems,’ Cambridge, 
1843. 9. ‘ Agamemnon of /Eschylus,' Pbi- 
ladelpliia, 1862. 10. ‘Specimens of the 

Poets and Poetry of Greece and Rome,’ hj 
various translators, Phil.sdelphia, 1847. This 
was pronounced ‘ the most thorough and 
satismotory popular summary of ancient 
poetry ever made in the English language.' 
11. ‘Ilohanuis Gilpin iter, Latine redaitam, 
Editio altera,’ Philadelphia, 1848. 

Several specimens of Peter’s poetical com- 
positions are in Griswold's ‘ Poets and 
Poetry,’ 1876 edit, pp, 240-3, and Bomeremi- 
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of liis native parish are in the 
fcomplet® Parochial History of Cornwall,- 
-• There was printed atPkiladelphia, 
■“l84^ a volume of letters to him from 
’lii, T!"'rvson on the ‘re-ources and com- 
ffifrce of Philadelphia, with Mr. Peter’s 
gaiver prehxed.’ 

TFostar’s Alumni Oion.; Allihone’s Dirt, of 
Fnirlish Litprsture ; Bodse and Courtneys Bibl. 
tomb. 11.483-4. 1310 ; Boase s Collect. Cornub. 
rr 721-3; Rent. Mug. 18o3, pt. i. pp. 441-2 ; 

S. J. Dale’s Woman’s Record, 2nd edit. 
jp'g70-lj Pdroclii.il Hist, of Comvroll, iv. 
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PETBEBOBOUGH, Eahls of. [See 
JIiimTOT, Hknbt, second Eini., 1624?- 
it,97; iloEDAxmi, Charles, third Earl, 
1608-17:15.] 

PETBEBOBOUGH, Countess of. [See 
EuBissoji, ANiSiASii, rf. 17.55.] 
PETBEBOBOUGH, BENEDICT or 
(i, 11931, reputed chronicler. [See Blke- 
mci.] 

PETBEBOBOUGH, JOHN of 07.1380), 
altgid cluouicler. [See John.] 

PETBEBOBOUGH, mLLIAM OF ( J . 
11*8), theological writer. [See ‘VVilliah.] 

PETEBKIN, ALEXANDEB (1780- 
1840), misceUaueous writer, was horn on 
M March 1780, at Macduff, Banffsliire, of 
vhich his father, 'William Peterkin, was 
ransh minister. His father was translated to 
LMdhilla, Lanarkshire, in 1785, and in 1787 
to Ecclesraachan, "West Lothian, where ho 
6ied in 1792. Alexander’s education, begun 
St the parish school, was completed in Edin- 
lurgh, and he closed his university curricn- 
Imn as a law student in 1803. In this year 
he was enrolled in the first regiment of royal 
Edinburgh volunteers, feeling with Scott 
and others that the time needed^ a strong 
iivilian army. After a full training in the 
I dice of a writer to the signet, Peterkin was 
duly qualified as a solicitor before the 
lupteme courts ( S. S. 0.), and he began bis 

professional care erat Peterhead before ISllar 

’attorney, notary public, and conveyancer, 
lie was sheriff-substitute of Orkney from 
1*11 to 1823, when be returned to Edinburgh, 
For some years he combined journalism 
uith his legal work ; he was connected with 
Biu-spnpers in Belfast and Perth, and in 
1633 he became editor of the ‘ Ivelsi 
Chronicle.’ ' A whig of 1688,’ Peterkin wai 
a strenuous and unsparing controversialist 
and had occasion to test the advantage' 
accruing from a splendid physigue end ; 
isihtBTy training, lie lelt the ‘ Kelso Ohro 


Me’ on 27 May 1836. In his later years 
e was known as a leading ecclesiastical 
awyer, while still devoting his leisure to 
iterary work. He died at Edinburgh on 
9 Nov. 1846. Peterkin married in 1807 Miss 
3iles, daughter of an Edinburgh citizen, by 
whom he had two sons and five daughters. 

A lover of literature for its own sake, 
’eterkin numbered among his friends Scott, 
etfrey, AVilson, and the leading contem- 
porary men of letters in Edinburgh. He 
was a vigorous and Incid writer, his earlier 
manner being somewhat fiorid, and his po- 
.emical thrusts occasionally more forcible 
Kan polite. His writings on Orkney and 
Shetland may he consulted with advantage, 
end his learned and systematic ‘Booke of the 
Univer..all Kirk' has a distinctly authorita- 
ive value. 

Besides numerous pamphlets, miscel- 
.aneous papers in many periodicals, and an 
anonymous tale of Scottish life, ‘ The Parson- 
age, or my Father’s Fireside,’ Peterkin puh- 
I'lshed: 1. ‘The Dentals of Orkney, 1820. 
2. ‘ Notes on Orkney and Zetland,’ 1822. 
8. ‘Letter to the Landowners, Clergy, and 
other Gentlemen of Orkney and Zetland,’ 
182.3. 4, ‘Scottish Peerage,’ 1826. 6. ‘Com- 
pendium of the Laws of the Church,’ pt. i. 
1830, pt.ii. 1831, supplement 1886. _ 6. ‘Me- 
moir of the Rev. John Johnston, Edinburgh,’ 
18^. 7. ‘The Booke of the Universall Kirk 
of Scotland,’ 18:39. 8, ‘ The Constitution of 
the Church of Scotland as established at the 
Revolution, 1089-90,’ 1811. All were pub- 
lished at Edinburgh. Peterkin also edited 
Graham's ‘ S.ibbath,’ with biography, 1807 ; 
Robert Fergusson’s ‘Poems,’ with biography, 
1807-9, reprinted 1810; Currie's ‘Liro of 
Burns,’ with prefatory critical review, 
181.5; and ‘ Records of the Kirk of Scotland,’ 
1838. 

The elder son, Alexander Peterhin 
(1814-1889), was successively editor of the 
‘Berwick Advertiser,’ sub-editor of the 
‘Edinburgh Advertiser,’ and on the staff 
of the London ‘ Tiinus,’ from which he re- 
tired about 1853, owing to uncertain health, 
lie published a poem, ‘The Study of Art,’ 
1870. 

[Information from Peterkin’s second son, Mr. 
"W. A. Poterldn, Trinity, Eilinljiifgh, sad from 
Mr. Thom.i8 Craig, Kelso ; S.’ott’B Fasti Eccles.; 
Cursitcr’s Boohs aad Pamphlets relating to Ork- 
ney and Zetland.] T. B, 

PETBBS, CHARLES, M.D. (1696- 
1746), physician, son of John Peters of Lon- 
don, was horn in 1 69*5. lie matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford on 81 March 1710, 
graduated B, A. iu 1713 and M, A* not till 1 1 24, 
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t)r. BicliaTd Mead [q. t. 1 encouraged liim to 
study medicLue, and lent him a copy of the rare 
editio princeps, printed at Yerona in 1530, of 
that Latin poem of Hieronymus Frascatorius 
entitled' Syphilis, ’which has providedascien- 
tific name mr a long series of pathological 
phenomena. Peters published on edition of 
• Syphilis sive Morbus Gallieus ’ in 1720. It 
is a quarto finely printed by .Tonah Bowyer 
at the Hose in St. Paul's (churchyard, and 
has a portrait of Frascatorius engraved by 
Yertue for frontispiece. The contents of the 
dedication to Mead indicate that the mind of 
the editor was more occupied with literary 
than with scientific questions, for the only 
allusion be makes to the contents of the 
poem is to offer emendations of three lines 
( bk. ii. ver. 199 and 428 and bk. iii. ver. 41). 
lie is said to have graduated M.B. at Leyden 
in 1724, but his name does not appear in 
Peacock's ‘ Index.’ He was elected a Had- 
clift'e travelling fellow on 12 July 1725, and 
graduated M.B. and M.B. at Oxford on 8 Nov. 
1732. In 1733 he was appointed physician- 
extraordinary to the kiiw, and was elected a 
fellow of the Collego of Physicians of London 
on 16 April 1739, in which year he was also 
appointed physician-general to the army. Ha 
was physician to St. George’s Ilospital from 
April 1735 to February 1746, and was a censor 
in the College of Physicians in 1744 ; but illness 
prevented him from servinghis fullpeiiod. He 
published in the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ 
(vol.xliii.)inl744-6, 'The Case ofaPerson bit 
by a Mad Bog,’ a paper on hydrophobia, in 
which he expresses a favourable opinion as 
to the usefulness of warm baths in that 
disease. He died in 1746. There arc two 
letters in his hand to Sir Hans Slnane in the 
British Museum referring to hie fellowship. 

[Manuscript notes on the HadcIilFe Travelling 
Fellows by Dr. J. B. Niiis, kindly lent by the 
author; Munk’e Coil, of Phys. ii. 143 ; Foster's 
Alumni Ozon.; London Magazine, 1746, p. 209; 
Gent. Mag, 1746, p, 273 ; Works; Addit, MS. 
40S5 , «. 136, 137, in Brit. Mus.] N. M. 

PETERS, CHARLES (1690-1774), He- 
brew scholar, bom at Tregony, Cornwall, on 
1 Bee. 1690, was the eldest child of Richard 
Peters of that place. The statement in tho 
‘ Parochial History of Cornwall ’ (iii. 203-4), 
that his ancestor was an Antwerp merchant 
who fled to England to escape persecution, 
may he dismissed from consideration. Ho 
was educated at Tregony school under Mr. 
Baddo, and matriculated from Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 3 April 1707, graduating 
B.A. 27 Oct. 1710, M.A. 5 June 1713, 
beiim a batteler of his college from 8 April 
170/ to 20 J uly 1713. Having been ordaiued 


in the Eimlish church, he was curat. „f 
Just in Roseland, Cornwall, from irm . 
1715 , when he was appointed by ElLa^ ’ 
baroness Mohun, to the rectory of Bomrr ■* 
m that Munty. He remained th«e urt 
1723 and during his incumbency built tl 
Muth front of tha old paraonage-house,l.-i 
the apartments behind it. On 10 Dec 1*5 > 
Peters was instituted to the rectorvnf 
ton-Olovelly, Devoimhire, and in STovcL J 
1720 was appomted to the rectory of S* 
Mahyn m his native county, holding bnth 
preferments until his death. To the poor of 
St. Mabynhe wasverycharitahle; aniLbsirT 
himself unmarried, he educated the tw') 
eldest sons of his elder brother. Be did a* 
St. Mahyn on 11 Feb. 1774, and was hnri-<l' 
in the chancel of the parish church. onlSFah 
A portrait of him in oils belonged to Arthur 
Cowper Ranyard [q. v.] 

Peters knew Hebrew well (by the en- 
thusiastio Pol whole he was called' the tir-t 
Hebrew scholar in Euiupe ’), and at S-. 
Mahyn he was able to puisue his stuiti 
without interruption. In 1731 he puhlbhe 1 
' A Critical Bissertation on the Bookof Joh,' 
wherein he criticised Warburtoris account, 
proved the book's antiquity, and demon- 
stratod that a future state was the populit 
belief of the ancient Jews or Hebrews. .V 
second edition, corrected and with a leiicthy 
preface of ninety pages, appeared in 17S7'( 
the preface was also issued scpanitelv. "iVoN 
burton, in the notes to the ‘Bivino Legation 
of Moses,’ always wrote contemptuoi]£ly of 
Peters. The retort of Bishop Lowth in the 
latter’s behalf, in his printed letter to lVa> 
burton (1785), was that ‘tbo veiy Icamd 
and ingenious person,’ Mr.Petcre, had giren 
hie antagonist ‘ a Cornish hug,’ from which 
he would bo sore ns long as hu lived. Pettrs 
published in 1760 ‘ An Appendix to the 
Critical Bissertation on Job, giving a Fur- 
ther Account of the Book of Ecclasiaste-,' 
with a reply to some of IVarburton’s notes; 
and in 1766 he was putting the finishing 
touches to a more elaborate reply, which was 
never published, but descended to his nephew 
with ms other manuscripts. 

After the death of Peters, in accordance 
with his desire — eimressed two years pre- 
viously — a volume ofhis sermons wm printed 
in 1776 by his nephew Jonathan, viearof St. 
Clement, near Truro. Some erirects finm 
the private prayers, meditations, wd letters 
of Peters are in Polwhele’s ‘Biographical 


Sketches ’ (i. app. pp. 17-28). 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl Comnb. L 461-<h 
474-5 ; Boase’s Collectanea Carnah. p. 727 ; 
Boase’s Exeter CoU. Commoners, p. 26f>; Fi* 
chob’a Lit. lUnstrations, viii. 633; Polwheb's 
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R.,,r aetchc<,i.n-o ; Gent-MnR. 1705, pt. ii. 
i iiiR.r Lirath's Letter to Author of Linne 

&PP.23'i-] 

PETERS or PETER, HUGH (ISOS- 
ptjOi, independent divine, baptised on 
■)[» Jano 159d, was younger son of Thomas 
iivckirotido alms Peters, and Martha, daugh- 
n'f of John Treffry of Treilry, Cornwall 
(BoASB, Ml. Comub, ii. 465, hi. 1310). Con- 
tfsiporsrics usually styled Mm ‘ Peters ; ’ he 
tuns himself ‘Peter.’ His elder brother 
lliomaa is noticed separately. At the age 
of fourteen he was sent to Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1017-18 as a member of 
Trinity Cnllfge,nnd it.A. in 1632(Gaiidinbr, 
(,’,esf CftiV W’ar,n. 32S), A sermon which 
l,e heard at St. Paul's about 1020 struck him 
a itli the sense of his einful estate, and another 
.ermrai, supplemented by the labours of Tho- 
nss Hooker, perfected his cons ersinn. For a 
time he lived and preached in Esses, marry- 
ing (here, about 1624, Hlizabetb, widow of 
Edmund Read of Wickford,an(l daughter of 
Thomas Cooke of Pebmarah in the same 
Cfimtv (A Hi/iog Father’s Legmy, 1660, p. 
W; Bibl. Cornuk ill. 1310). This marriage 
connected him with the Winthron family, 
for Edmund llead’s daughter EliaiVth was 
the w ifc of John Winthrop the younger. 
Peters returned to London to complete his 
Mogical studies, attended the sermons of 
Sihbes, Oouge, and Davenport, and preached 
msionally himself. Having been licensed 
and ordained hy Bishop Montaigne of Lon- 
dnu, he was appointed lecturer at St. 
PepulcWs. ‘ At tills lecture,’ he says, ‘ the 
tfsirt grew so great that it contracted envy 
and anger, though I believe above an bun- 1 
died even- week were pursusfled from sin to 
Christ’ {Legaey, p. 100). In addition to 
tbb, Peters becamo concerned in the work 
of the puritan feolfees for the purchase of 
hnpmpriations. He won simpected of helero- 
dovy, and on 17 Aug. 1627 subscribed a sub- 
mission and protestation addressed to the 
hishop of London, setting forth bis adhesion 
to the doctrine and discipline of the English 
govemmeut, and his acceptance of episcopal 
Mternment (Phtbhb, Fresh Diseovery of 
rmliyims Wmdrriny Stars, 1045, p. 33). 
fiat, according to his own account, he ‘would 
not conform to all,’ and he thought it better 
to leave England and settle in Holland. Ills 
departure seems to have taken place about 
1629 (A Dying Father^ s Last Legacy, p. 100). 

In Holmd Peters made the acirnamtance 
of John Forbes, a noted preaMtenan divine, 
vrith whom he travelled into Germany to see 
Gustavns Adolphus, and of Sir Edward 
Harwood, an EngUsh commander in the 
Dutch setviiie, who f^ at the siege of Maes- 


trichtinl6S3. It seems probable that Peters 
was Harwood's chaplain [Earlmn Miscelr 
lany, iv. 271 ; PBrans, Last Depart of the 
EnglUh WorSi lfilB, p. 14). About 16.02, 
or possibly earlier, he became minister of the 
English dkurcli at Rottenlam. Sir William 
Breretott (1604-1661) [o-v.], who visited 
Rotterdam in 1634, describes Peters as 'a 
right zealous and worthy man,' aud states 
that ho was paid a salary of live thousand 
guilders by the Dutch government [Travels 
of Sir William Ttrrreton, Chetham Soc. 1844, 
pp. 6, 10, 11, 24). Under the influence of 
their pastor the church speedily progressed 
towards the principles of the independents, 
and Peters was encouraged in his adoption 
of those views by the miprohatinn of hia col- 
league, the learned William Ames (1671- 
163.0) [q. r.], who told him ‘ that if there 
were a way of public worship in the world 
that Qod would own, it was that ’ (Last De- 
port, p. 14). Peters preached the funeral 
sermon of .Ames, and bad a band in the pub- 
lication of his posthumous treatise, entitled 
‘A Fresh Suit against Homan Ceremonies’ 
(Cal. Slate Papers, Dorn. 1631-3 p. 213, 
1634 pp. 279, 413). 

The English Mvernment, at the instiga- 
tion of Archbishop Laud, was at this time 
engaged in endeavonring to induce the Bri- 
tish churches in Holland to conform to the 
doctrine and cereroouies of the Anglican 
church, and its attention was called the 
conduct of Peters by the informationa Mveii 
by John Paget and Stephen Guli'e to tho Eng- 
lish anilia^sador. He had drawn up a church 
covenant of fifteen ailicles for the accept- 
ance of the membeis of hia congrtgation, 
and showed by bis example that he tbongjit 
it lawful to communicate with the Browni'ts 
in their worshi}). In consequenco of these 
complaints and disputes, Peters made up hie 
mind to leave Holland for Hew Englaml 
(IlANDOBl,ZrMtori'cni iilimorials relaitny to 
the JMependents, i. 634, ii. 242, 3U9, 372, Hi. 
139; Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1633-4, p. 
318, 1636, p. 28; Brit. Mus. Aidit, MS 
6394, 128, 148). 

As far back as 1628 Peters had becoms 
connected with the Massachusetts patentee’s 
and on 30 May 1628 had signed their tu- 
structions to John Endccott (Hbiceikson, 
S{story<fMassaclm.settsDay,Vl^,i.W^. H'is 
relationsMp with John "Winthrop supplied 
an additional motive for emigration, and he 
also states that many of his acqnaintance 
when going for New England had engaged 
him to come to them when they sent for him 
[Last Legacy, 0 . 101). Accordingly, evading 
with, some dtmcnli^ the attempt of the Eng- 
lish government to arrest him on hia way 
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from Holland, Peters arrived at Boston in tions sufficient to set on foot the 
October 1636 {Maas. Hist. Soo. Coll. 6th. eer. business. And ‘ being a man of a \erv 

i. 211 ). _ spirit and singular activity for all ^ 

On 3 March 1635-6 he was admitted a sion«s» lie procured others to joia hii^' 
freeman of Massachusetts, and on 21 Dec. building a ship, in order that the coltini.^ 
following was established as minister of the might be induced by his example to proviV 
church at Salem. From the very first he shipping of their own. On another oMasirn! 
took a prominent park in all the afioirs of the when the colony was in distress for pro>^ 
colony. He began by arranging, in conjuno- sions, Peters bought the whole lading of a 
tion with Henry Vane, a meeting between ship and resold ft to the different commu- 
Dudley and 'Winthrop, in order to effect a uitics, according to their needs, at a maih 
reconciliation between them. His own views, lower rate than they could have purchas'd 
as "well as his connection with the Winthrop it from the merchants (ffi. i. 210, 221 222 
family, led him usually to act in harmony ii. 20). ' ’ 

with Winthrop. In ecclesiastical matters In 1611 the fortunes of the colony vi ere 
I’eters was at this time less liberal than he greatly affected by the changed situation in 
subsequently became. He disapproved of England. The stream of em^ation>topped, 
the favour which Vane ns governor showed trade decreased, and it was thought nect- 
to Mrs. Hutchinson, and publicly rebuked sary to send three agents to England who 
him for seeking to restrain the deliberations should represent the case of the" colonv to 
of the clergy, telling him to consider bis its creditors, and appeal to its fut-nd/for 
youth and short experience of the things of continued support. Peters was selecttl 
God ('WlNillHOP, Mistory of New England, one of these agents, in spite of the appo-i- 
ed. Savoge, i. 202, 211, 249, 446). At the tion of Eiidecott, They were aUochaigtd 
trial of Mrs. Hutcliinsou in November 1687, ‘ to be ready to make use of any oppn;. 
Peters was one of the chief accusers, and tnnity God should offer for the good ot tha 
endeavoured to browbeat a witness who country here, as also to give any ad^ico 
spoke in her favour (HuTorassou', Hktmy as it should he required for the' settliag 
of ManachMeetis JSay, 1766, ii. 490, 608, 619). the right form of church disciphne Ihera’ 
lie also maintained orthodoxy and eccle- With this combined ecclesiastical and cnot* 
sinsticalauthoritvhyexcommumcatingKoger mcrcial mission Peters left New England io 
Williams and others, and utilised the exccu- August 1641 (i6. ii. 80, 87). He succeeded 
tion of one of hie flock to warn the spectators in sending bade commodities to tho value of 
to take heed of revelations and to respect the 6007. for the colony ; but finding the iulfil- 
ordinance of excommunication (td. i. 420 ; ment of bis mission obstructed by the dU> 
WiifXHKOP, i. 336). More to his credit were tractions of the time, and his own means 
hie successful endeavours to appease the dis- running short, Peters accepted the post of 
sensions of the church at Piscataqua, and his chapfiain to the forces raised by the ndren- 
indefatigable zeal in preaching (li.i. 222, 226, turers for the reduction of Ireland. From 

ii. 84; Mata. Hiet. Soc. Coll. 8rd eer. iii. 106). June to September 1042 he sen-ed in the 

Under his ministry the church at Salem and abortive expedition commanded by Aler- 
the whole community increased in numbers ander, lord Forbes, and wrote on account of 
and prosperity (z'6. 1st ser. vi. 260). their procuedinge (‘A True llelation of the 

Ecclesiastical duties, how'ever, occupied Passages of God’s Providence in a Voyage 
only a portion of the time and energy of for Ireland . . . wherein every day’s work 
Peters. He interested himself in the founda- is set down faithfully by H. P., an eye-wit- 
tlon of tbe new colony at the mouth of the ness thereof,’ 4to, 1642 ; cf. CAETE,_Onnoiii/, 
Connecticut, and endeavoured to reconcile ii. 316; WriiTBLOUXE, Memorials, m. 105). 
the disputes between the English settlers On his return to England Peters speedily 
there and the Dutch (W’lNTiinop, ii. 82). became prominent in controversy, w ar, and 
Influenced by wbat he had eeen in Holland, politics. He preached against Laud nt Lmh- 
he made the economic development of the beth, spoke disrespectfully of him during 
colony hie special care. In one of his first his trial, and was said to have proposed 
sermons at Boston he urged the government that the archbishop should he pumshei 
‘to take order for employment of people by ti’nnaportation to New England (Laub, 
(■especially women and cliildren) in wa Worka, iv. 21, 66; Prtkne, Canterburia 
winter time, for he feared that idlene.ss Doom,lRiB,'p. &Q-, A Ccyiy of the Fetitm 
would bo the ruin of both church and ... by the Arrhhithop of Canterbury . . . 
commonwealth.’ He went from place to ivherein ike taid Archbitbop desires tkat^ be 

E lace ‘ labouring to raise up men to a public may not be transported beyond the seas into 
rame of spirit,’ till he obtained suhscrip- New JSny land with Master Feters,ito,vm)i 
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He published, with a preface of hia own, a 
nndtcation of the practices of the indepen- 
dents of New England, wi-itten by Richard 
Mather [q. V.], but frequently attributed to 
Peters finself (‘Church Government and 
Church Covenant discussed in an Answer of 
the Elders of the several Churches in ifew 
Eneland to Two-and-thirty Questions,’ 4to, 
1643). In September 1843 the committee 
of safety employed Peters oa a mission to 
Holland*, there to borrow money on helialf 
of the parliament, and to explain the justice 
of its cause to the Dutch {Cal. Clarendon 
Papers, i. 244). As a preacher, however, he 
ttssmore valuable than as a diplomatist, and 
his sermons were Tery effective in winning 
recruits to the parliamentary army (En- 
ffiBDS, Gangresna, iii. 77). lie also became 
Cunons as an exhorter at the executions of 
state criminals, attended Richard Challoner 
on the scaffold, and improved the opportunity 
when Sir John Hotham was belieiidcd (Rpsh- 
woBTH, V. 328, 804), Rut it was as an army 
chaplain that Peters exerted the widest in- 
duence. In May 1644 he accompanied the 
EmI of Warwick in, his naval expedition for 
the relief of Lyme, preached a thanksgiving 
B.tnionin the church there after its accom- 
plishment, and was com missioned by Warwick 
to represent the stnte of the west and the 
needs of the forces there to the attention of 
parliament {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1644, 
pp 200,271). This was the prelude to greater 
bervices of the same nature rendered to Fair- 
fax and the new model. As chaplain, Peters 
took a prominent part in the mvmpaigns of 
that army during 1646 and 1640. Whenever 
s town was to be assaulted, it was his busi- 
ncjis to preach a preparatoiw sermon to the 
storming parties ; and at Dridgwater, Bristol, 
and Daitmouth his eloquence was credited 
with a shore in inspiring tuesoldiera(SPRioaE, 
.itiglia Sediviva, pp. 77, 102, 180 ; ViCABS, 
Burning Bush, 1646, p. 198). After a victory 
he was equally effective in persuading the 
populace of the justice of the parliamentary 
arms, and con verting neutrals into supporters. 
During the siege of Bristol he made converts 
of five thousand clubmen ; and when Fair- 
fax's army entered Cornwall, his despatchus 
^ecially mentioned the usefulness of Peters 
in persuading his countrymen to auhmission 
iSpbigob, p. 229 ; Cal. State Papers, Bom. 
1646-7, p, 128; Master Pete’ds Message from 
Sir Thotms I'airfax, 4to, 1646). 

In addition to his duties as a chaplain, 
Peters exercised the functions of a confidential 
agent of the general and of a war correspon- 
dent. Fairfax habitually employed him to 
represent to the parliament the condition of 
his army, the motives which determined hia 


movements, and the details of his successes. 
His relations of battlesand sieges v ere eagerly 
read, and formed a semi-otficial supplement 
to the general’s own reports. Cromwell fol- 
lowed the example of Fairfax, and onhis behalf 
Peters delivered to the House of Commons 
nnn-atives of the capture of Winchester and 
the sack of Basing House (Spbiggi;, Anglia 
Itediviva, pp. 141-4, 160-S). It was a fitting 
tribute to his position and his services that 
he was selected to preach, on 2 April 1646, 
the thanksgiving sermon for the recovery of 
the west before the two houses of parliament 
(‘ God's Doings and Man’s Duty,’ 4to, 1046). 

Here, as elsewhere in his sermons, he 
handled the political and social questions of 
the moment with an outspoken courage and 
sometimes a rough eloquence which explain 
his popularity as a preacher. He pleaded 
for more charity between the sects, for less 
bitterness in theological controversy, and for 
more energy in the reform of abuses and social 
evils. Among the independents his infiuence 
was great, and he was styled by one of his 
opponents ‘ the vicar-general and metropoli- 
tan of the independents both in Old and New 
England’ (Edwakds, Gangrana, ii. Cl). But 
moderate men among his old Mends in New 
England held that he gave too much conn- 
tenance to the extremer sects (Massarhusetts 
Jlist. Soc. Coll. 4th ser. riii. 377). The pres- 
byterians generally regarded him with the 
strongest av ersion. ‘All here,’ wrote BaiUie 
in 1644, 'take him for a very imprudent and 
temerarious man ’ {Letters, ed. Laing^ ii. 
165). Thomas Edwards eagerly scrutinised 
his sermons for proofs of heresy, and proved 
without difficulty that they contained expres- 
sions against the Scots, the covenant, and the 
Mug; and even independents like St. John 
were shoclied by some sj^ecimens of hi^ulpit 
humour ( Gangreena, lii. 120-7 ; Tkurloe 
Papers, i. 75). No one advocated toleration 
more strongly than Peters, hut his arguments 
were rather those of a social reformer than a 
divine. He regarded doctrinal differences 
as of slight importance, suggested that H 
ministers of diit'ereiit views dined oftener 
together their mutual animosities would dis- 
appear, and that if the state would punish 
every one who spoke against either presby- 
tery or independency, till they could define 
the terms aright, a lasting religious peace 
might he established (Pbtbbs, Last Be^ 
port of the English Wars, 1646,4to,pp. 7-8). 
In the same pamphlet, which was derisively 
termed ' Mr. Peter’s Politics,’ he set forth his 
political views. Now that the war was 
over, a close alliance should he made with 
foreign protestants, and at home the refor- 
mation of the law, the development of trade, 
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and the propagation of the gospel should he 
vigorously token in hand (ib, pp. 8-lS); He 
added in a vindication of the army, published 
in the foUo-wing year, a list of twenty neces- 
sary political and social reforms (A Word 
for the Army, 1647 : Sarleian Miscellany, 
V. 607). 

Durmg the quarrel between the army and 
the parliament, Peters acted throughout with 
the former, preached often at its headquar- 
ters, and vigorously defended its actions. He 
protested on his trial that he had not been 
privy to the intended seizure of the king at 
Hounby, nor taken part in any of the army’s 
councils. In June 1647 he had an interview 
with Charles at Newmarket, and was favour- 
ably received by Charles, who was reported 
to nave said ‘that he had often heard talk of 
him, but did not believe he had that solidity 
in him he found by his discourses.' Subse- 
quently he had access to the king at Wind- 
sor, and, accor^ng to his own statement, pro- 
pounded to his majesty three ways to pre- 
serve himself from danger (lluanwoBTK, 
Sistorical Collections, vi. 678, vii. 816, 943 ; 
Last Legam, p. 103; Trial of the JRegicides, 

173; A Corferaiee between the Kinfs Most 
Excellent Majesty and Mr, Peters at New- 
market, 4to, 1647). 

When the second civil war broke out, 
Peters took the field again, and did good 
sendee at the siege of Pembroke in procuring 

f uns for the besiegers (firomwelliana, p. 40). 

is also helped to raise troops in the Mid- 
land counties, and negotiated, on behalf of 
Lord Grey of Groby, for the surrender of the 
Duka of Hamilton at Uttoxeter. In New 
ISngland it -was commonlv reported that 
Peters himself had captured Hamilton (The 
Northern Intelligencer, 1648, 4to : Buhioit, 
laves of the Dukes of Hamilton, ed. 1862, pp. 
491-3 ; WiHTHnop, ii. 430). 

Humour also ci'edited him with a share in 
drawing up the ‘ Army Hemonstrance ’ of 
20 Nov. 1648, and Lilbuxne terms him the 
‘ grand journey-man or hackney-man of the 
army.' In the discussions on the 'agreement 
of the people’ he spoke on the necessity of 
toleration, quoted the example of Holland, 
and uroed the officers to 'tame that old 
spirit of domination among Christians ’ which 
-was the source of so much persecution (Gabui- 
OTH, Great Civil War,vv.^^-, Clarke Papers, 
ii. 89, 269). The royalist newspapers repre- 
sented Peters os one of the instigators of the 
king’s trial and execution, which he denied 
himseUinhispost-Bestorationapologies; but 
his sermons during the trial, as was proved 
hj several witnesses, j^tified the sentence 
of the court. In one of them he took for his 
l^ext the words ' To bipd their kings ip chaips 
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and their nobles with fettem of iron^i 
applied to Charles the denimciation of 
kmg of Babylon in Isaiah xiv. 18-‘)0 1 ;* - 
30; Gabdineb, iv. 304, 314; Triallf'l 
Pegtetd^, pp. 170). In like manner P^tS 
was credited with apartineontrivina'Priii.* 
Purge,’ though all he did was to TefeaS^^o 
of the imprisoned members by Pairfax's 
order, and to answer the inquiries of the rest 
as to the authority by which they were de- 
tained with the words ‘By the power of the 
sword’ (Gabdiotb, iv. 272). Wards in. 
dividual royalists Peters often showed great 
kindness, and at his trial in 1600 he waa'^nb'e 
to produce certificates from the Earl of Nor- 
wich and the Marquis of Worcester express- 
ing their thanks for his services to them. At 
Hamilton’s trial, also in March 1649, Peteia 
was one of the witnessea on behalf of the duke 
(Trial of the Regicides, p. 173; BmET,p. 
493). 

The establishment of the republic and the 
end of the war seemed to set Peters free to 
return to New England, and at interrals 
since 1645 he had announced to 'll inthrup 
his intention of embarking ossoon as possible. 
His wife had been despatched thither ia 
164'). * My spirit,’ he wrote in May 1647, 
‘ these two or three years hath been restlM 
about my stay here, and nothing under 
heaven but the especial hand of the Lord 
could stay me ; I pray assure all the country 
so.’ At one time, however, illness, at an- 
other the necessity of first disposing of bis 
property in England, at others the state of 

S ublic affaire, prevented his departure (iUsM. 
list. Soc. Coll, 4th ser. vi. 108, 110, 112), He 
was also detained by the wish to assist in the 
reconqueat of Ireland, whither he accompanied 
Cromwell in August 1649. Peters landed at 
Dublin on 80 Aug., having been entrusted by 
the general with the charge of bringw up 
the stragglers left be1)ind at blilford Haven 
( Gabbibeb, History qfthe Commmwealfk aud 
Protectorate, i. 119). He was one of the first 
to announce the fall of Drogheda to the parlia- 
ment, was present at the capture of Wexford, 
and returned again to England in October to 

anS supplies. Cromwell even commissionul 
him to raise a regiment of foot for service in 
Ireland, hut -that prcgect seems to have fallen 
through, owing to the illness of Peters him- 
self, and to some difidculties raised by the 
council of state (Gilbert, ApioWsOTwolD/*- 
covery, ii, 262; Cdl, State P^ers, Dflui. 
1649-60, pp. 349, 390, 482; ^oireB, Rng- 
lands Shame, 1663, p. 76). Peters remained 
in South Wales durmg the spring of 16S0, 
' in business connect^ -with the et- 


pemtion, and in persuading the Welsh to 
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tiks the engagement of adherence to the par- 
Jisnlenfc { Cromivelliana, pp. 76, 81 ; Whitb- 
j i-cKE, Memorials, iii. 166). He tooli no part 
in the expedition to Scotland, but aeems to 
lijTe been present at the battle of Worces- 
trt and exhorted the assembled militia regi- 
jsents on the significance of their victory 
,6Aia>niEB, Sistory of the Commotacealth, 
i. 4^5). According to the story which he 
ml’cquently told to Ludlow, he perceived 
tilt Oroniw-ell was excessively elevated by 
pis triumph, and predicted to a friend that 
ji 4 would make himself king (Lddiow, Me- 
iiJn, ed. 1891, ii. 9). 

The fortunes of Peters were now at their 
lenith. On 28 Nov. 1046 parliament had 
(.inferred upon him by ordinance a grant of 
iW. per annum out of the forfeited estates of 
the Marquis of "Worcester, and ha had also 
I etn given in 1644 the library of Archbishop 
Laudfiords' J’oumafsjViii. 582; Last Legacy, 
p. 104). According to his own statement, 
however, what he had received was simply 
a portion of Laud's private library, worth 
ulont 140/. (ib.) When John Owen accom- 
panied Cromwell to Scotland as his chaplain, 
Peter? was made one of the chaplains of the 
council of state in his place (17 Dec. 1660), 
and subsequently became permanently esta- 
hihhed as one or the preachers at Whitehall, 
uith lodging.s there and a salary of 200/. a 
year iCal State Papers, Dom. 16.r0 p. 472, 
Iffil p. 72, 1661-2 pp. 9, 66). Friends from 
Ifew England who visited Mm there were 
struck by his activity and Ms influence. ‘ I 
wssmeny with him, and called Mm the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in regard of his atten- 
diace of ministers and gentlemen, and it 
passedvery well,' wrote "William Coddington 
^Ittss. Hist. Soc, Coll. 4th ser. vii. 281). To 
Iioger Williams Peters explained that Me 
prosperity was moru apparent than real, and 
confided the distress caused Mm by the in- 
sniityof Ms wife and its efiect on Ills public 
life. ‘Hetoldme that MsolUiclionirom Ms 
wife stirred him up to action abroad ; and 
when success tempted him to pride, the bitter- 
ae<is in his bosom comforts was a cooler and a 
bridleto him ’ (Knowles, Life of Pager XVil- 
/w 7«»,1884, p. 261 ; Masson, Life of Milton, 
ir. 6u3). In Ms letters he complains fre- 
quently of ill-health, especially of melan- 
cholia, or, as it was then termed, ‘ the spleen,’ 
tnil both in 1649 and again in 1666 he was 
(limgerously ill. His fear was, as he expressed 
it, that be would ' outlive his parts ' (Mass. 
Ei<t. Soc. Coll. 4th ser. vi. 112). 

"Whenever Peters was in health, Ms rest- 
less energy led Mm to engage in every kind 
of public Wsiuess. In March lOlOhejive- 
emtedto the council of state propositions 


for building frigates which were referred to 
the admiralty committee (CaL State Papers, 
Dom. 1649-^0). One of the questions he 
had most at heart was the reform of the law. 
While in Massachnaetts he hod twice been 
appointed on committees for drawing up a 
code of laws for the colony, and in Holland 
he had seen miuih wMch he thought worthy 
of imitation in England. On 17 Jan. 1662 
parliament appointed a committee of twenty- 
one persons lor the reformation of the law, 
of whom Peters was one. ‘ None of them,’ 
writes Whitelocke, ‘ was more active in this 
business than Mr. Hugh Peters, the minister, 
who understood little of the law, hut was 
very opinionative,and wouldfrequently men- 
tion some proceedings of law m Holland, 
wherein he was altogether mistaken’ (^Me- 
morials, ed. 1868, iii. 888). In a tract juub- 
lished in July 1651, entitled ‘Good IVork 
for a Good Magistrate,’ he summed up Ms 
scheme of reforms, proposing, among other 
things, a register of land titles and wills, 
and suggesting that when that was esta- 
blished the om records in the Tower, being 
merely monuments of tyranny, might be 
burnt (p. 33). II. Vaughan of Gray’s Inn 
answered his proposals m detail on behalf 
of the lowyers, and Piynne furiously de- 
nounced the ignorance and folly riiown inhis 
suggestion about the records (‘A Plea for 
the Common Laws of England,’ 1651, 8vo; 
‘ The Second Part of a Short Demurrer to 
the Jews long-discontinued Eemittor into 
England, by William Prynne,’ 1666, 4to, 
pp. 136-47). In the some pamphlet Peters 
proposed the setting up of a bank in London 
like that of Amsterdam, the establishment 
of public whrehouses and docks, the insti- 
tution of a better system for guarding 
against fires in London, and the adoption of 
the Dutch system of providing for the poor 
throughout the countiy. Unfortunately none 
of these public-spirited proposals led to any 
practical result. 

Peters did notlimit Ms activity to domestic 
affairs. During the war with the Dutch in 
1652 and 1653 he continunlly endeavoured 
to utilise his influence with the leaders of 
the two countries to heal the breach. At 
his instigation, in June 1652, the Dutch 
congregation, at Austin Friars petitioned 
parfiament for the I'evivol of the conferences 
with the Dutch ambassadors, which had just 
then been broken ofii and the demand was 
earnestly supported by CiomwelU Confident 
of the approval of the Bimy leaders, who 
were opposed to the war, Peters eken ven- 
tured to write to Sir George Ayscue and bid 
him to desist fromfightingliis co-xeligionista. 
Ayscue, however, sent the letter to parliit- 
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meut, and Peters was severely reprimanded 
(notes supplied by Mr. S. R. Gardiner). In 
April 1663 the Dutch made an overture to 
negotiate. A contemporary caricature re- 
presents Peters introducing the four Dutch 
envoys sent in July 1668 to Secretory Thiirloe. 
In the same month he was described as pub- 
licly praying and preachin^r for peace, and, 
though it is said that he was forbidden to hold 
any communication with the ambassadors, it 
is probable that he was one of the anonymous 
intermediaries mentioned in the account of 
their miesion (THtratoB, i. 3S0 ; CnJ. Clarendon 
Papers, ii. 106, 223 ; Guddes, John de Witt, 
i. 281, 860 i SlUBBE, Further Justification oj 
the Present War against the United Nether- 
lands, 1073, pp. 1, 81). 

In this senes of attempts at mediation the 
conduct of Peters, however indiscreet, was 
dictated by a laudable desire to prevent the 
effusion of jprotestant blood ; but in another 
instance his motive seems to have been 
simply a wish to put himself forward. 
When Whiteloche was sent as ambassador 
to Sweden, Peters sent by him to Queen 
Christina a mastiff and ‘ a great English 
cheese of his country mailing,’ accompanied 
by a letter stating the reasons which had 
led to the execution of Charles I and the 
expulsion of the Long parliament. With 
many apologies for the presumption of the 
sender, W hiteloclce presented them to Chrie- 
tina, ' who merrily and with expressions of 
contentment received of them, though from 
so mean a hand ’ (Whitblocxb, Journal of 
the JEmbasau to Sweden, ed. H. Reeve, i. 283 ; 
Thitbloe, 1. 683). 

During the Protectorate, Peters, who was 
a staunch supporter of Cromwell, continued 
to act as one of the regular preachers at 
Whitehall, hut was more closely restricted 
to his proper functions. Resides preachii^, 
he took an active part in ecclesiastical affairs 
and in the propagation of the gospel in the 
three kingdoms. In July 1652 he and other 
ministers had been instructed to confer with 
various officers ’ about providing some godly 
persons to go into Ireland to preach the 
gospel ’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1 061-2, p. 
361). lie corresponded with Henry Crom- 
well, praising his administration, and urging 
him to maintain ‘ a laborious, constant, 
sober ministry ’ as the thing most necessary 
for the preservation of Ireland (Zansdowne 
MSS. 823, f. 82), 

Report credited Peters with the inspira- 
tion of the policy adopted by the commis- 
sioners for the propagation of the gospel in 
Wales, but he was not one of the original 
'propagators ' appointed by the ordinance of 
22 Eeh. 1660, and no good evidence is ad- 


duced in support of the statement 
Sufferings of the Clergy, p. I 47 '. 

Englanffa Shame, 

Peters was a member of a commitiee ar 
pointed by the army to assist the comm - 
sioners for the propagation of the cuiM 
among the Indians in ifew England, U 
quarrelled with the eommUsionera, Tiho i,. 
Pebruary 1664, charged him with Linibrli ? 
instead of helping their work. At one time 
he roundly asserted that ‘ the work was but 
a plain cheat, and that there was no such 
thing as a gospel conversion amongst the In- 
dians.’ At another he complained that the 
commissioners obstructed the work hr re- 
fusing to allow the missionaries employed a 
sufficient maintenance. They answered that 
he was dissatisfied simply because the wotli 
was coming to perfection and he had not 
had the least hand or finger in it (Hutehi,,- 
son Papers, Prince Soc. i. 288). There net 
doublesB an element of truth in these ehaiae- 
for Peters, iti one of his letters to Winthrnp’ 
owned that he would rather see the moner 
collected spent on the poor of the colony 
than on the natives (Mass. Mist. Soc. Coll. 
4th ser. vL 110). He vindicated himself, how- 
ever, fi-om a charge of embezzlement which 

MS. 0, f. 084, f. 2(^ Bafleian Library). The 
Protector, to whom these charges were 
doubtless known, showed his continuedcon- 
fidenca by appointing Peters one of the 
’ Triers ' whose business was to examine all 


candidates for livings (Ordinance, 20 Mardi 
1663-4; Scobhil, riefs, p. 279). Peters was 
also frequently applied to personally when 
ministers Trere to he approved or chaplains 
recommended for employment {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1654 pp, 124, 6!^, 1665 p. 
60). 


In December 1066, when Menasseh Ben 
Israel [see Menashbh] presented hi^titiun 
for the readmissioii of the Jews to Ihigland, 
Peters was one of the ministers appointed to 
discuss the question with the committeeofthe 
council of state. But though he had advo- 
cated the cause of the Jews as early as 164“, 
he seemenowto have raised a doubt whether 
the petitioners could prove that they really 
were Jews (i5. 1666-6, pp. 62, 57, 63; ftvm- 
welliana, p. 164). During the later years of 
the Protectorate Peters was lei’s prominent, 
partly owing to ill-health, and m August 
1666 he informed Henry Cromwell that he 
* was very much taken off by age and other 
worry from busy business ’ (Zansdowne MSS. 
823, f. 34; Mass. Mist. Soc. Coll 3rd ser.L 
183). On 1 May 10.67 he preached a rous- 
ing sermon to the six regiments assembled 
at Blaokheath to serve in the expedition to 
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Flankers (Mercui-ius Poll ficus, 80 April to 
" Jlav 1657> In July 1668 lie was sent to 
Jijnkiri, apparently to inquire into the pro- 
\hion ma& for the spiritual iieeds_ of the 
newly established garrison. He utilised the 
opportunity to inquire into the administra- 
tiiin of the town in ^nernl, and to obtain 
fi-vt-ml interv'iews with Cardinal Mozarin. 
Lockhart, the governor, praised the 'great 
charity and goodness ’ Peters had shown in 
his prayers and exhortations, and in TLsiting 
sad relieving the sick and wounded. In a 
confidential postscript to Thurloe he added : 
i returns laden with an account of all 
things here, and hath undertaken every man's 
business. I must give him that testimony, 
that he gave us three or four very honest 
sermons ; and if it were possible to get him to 
Blind preaching, and to forbear the troubling 
of himself with other things, he would cer- 
tainly prove a very fit minister for soldiers.* 
‘He hath often,* he continued, ‘insinuated 
into me his desire to stay here, if he had a 
call ; ’ hut the prospect of his establishment 
in Dunkirk was evidently distasteful to the 
governor {Thttbloe, vii. 223, 249). 

On the death of the Protector, Peters 
preached a funeral sermon, selecting the 
text, ‘ My aervant Moses is dead * (Hirf. 
MSS. Comm. 6th Hep. p. 143). Piuiag the 
troubled period which followed he took little 
part in public afiairs, prabably owing to ill- 
oealth. He deplored the overthrow of lU- 
chard Cromwell, protested that he was a 
stranger to it, and declared that he looked 
upon the whole business as ' very sinful and 
ruining.’ When Monck marched into Eng- 
land, Peters met him at St. Albans and 
preached before him, to the great disgust of 
the general's orthodox chaplain, John Price 
(MaseeeSj Select J’racts, ii. 766). On 
24 April, m answer to soma inquiries from 
Mon^, he wrote to Monck saying ‘My weak 
head and crazy carcass puts me in mind of 
my great change, and therefore I thank 
God that these twelve months, ever since 
the breach of Hi chard's parliament, 1 have 
meddled with no public affairs more than 
the thoughts of mine own and' others pre- 
Eentedto yourself’ Q^anueoripU of Mr. Ley- 
bourne Fophom). No professions of peace- 
ableness, however true, could save him from 
Eespicion. 'The restored Hump deprived him 
of his lodgings at Wliitehall in January 
1660, and on 11 May the council of stale or- 
dered his apprehension (Cal. State Papers, .\ 
Dorn. 1069-60, pp. 306, 338, 676, 360). 
Pamphlets, ballads, and caricatures against 
tim testified to his general unpopularity 
(Cat. qf Prints in. Brit. Mus., satirical, i. 
618, 622, 628, 632, 636-42). On 7 June the 
m. XV, 


House of Commons ordered that he and 
Comet Joyce should be arrested, the two 
being co upled together as the king’s supposed 
executioners. On 18 June he was excepted 
from the Act of Indemnity (Zennet Beg^ter, 
pp. 176, 240). Peters, who had hidden him- 
self to escape apprehension, drew up an 
apology for his life, which he contrived to 

f et pre-iented to the House of Lords. It 
enies that he took any share in concerting 
the king’s death, and gives an account of his 
pnblic career, substantially agreeing with 
the defence made at his trial and the state- 
ments contained in his ‘Last Legacy’ (Hist, 
MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 116), Peters was 
arrested in Southwark on 2 Simt. 1660, and 
committed to the Tower. Sis trial took 
place at the Old Bailey on 13 Oct. The cUef 
witness against him was Dr. William Young, 
who deposed to certain confessions made to 
him by Petera in 1649, showing that he had 
plotted with Cromwell to bring the king to 
the block. Other witnes-es testified to sup- 
posed consultations of Peters with Crom- 
waH and Iretoiifor the same purpose, and to 
his incendiary sermons during the king's 
trial. Peters proved tlie falsity of the rumour 
that he had actually been present on the 
scaffold by showing that he was confined to 
his chamber by illness on the day of the 
king’s execution, but he was unable to do 
more than deny that he used the particular 
expressions alleged to have been uttered by 
him. He was found guilty and condemned 
to death (Trial of the Begieiiles, 4to, 1660, 
pp. 163-84). Duringhis imprisonment Peters 
‘ was exercised under great conflict in his own 
spirit, fearing (as he would often say) that 
he should not go through his sufferings with 
courage and comfort.’ But, in spite of re- 
ports to the contrary, he met his end with 
ugnity and calmness. On 14 Oct. he 
reached to his feUow-prisoners, taking as 
is text Psalm xlii. 11. He was executed at 
Charing Cross on 16 Oct. with his friend John 
Cook (2. 1660) [q. v.l One of the bystanders 
upbraided Peters with the death of the king, 
andbade him repent. ‘Friend, 'repliedPeters, 
‘you do not well to trample on a dying 
man. You are greatly mistaken; I bad 
nothing to do in the deoth of the king.’ 
Cook was hanged before the eyes of Peters, 
who was purpose^ brought near by the 
8herifi’’s men to see his ho^ quartered. ' Sir,’ 
said Peters to the sheriff ' you have here 
slain one of the servants of God before mine 
eyes, and have made me to behold it, on 
purpose to terrify and discourage me ; hut 
God Wh made it an ordinance to me for my 
strengthening and enconrogement.’ ‘ Never,' 
said &e oificial newspaper, ‘was person suf- 

8q 
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fered death, so unpltied, and ('which is more) 
whose execution, was the delight of the 
people’ (Mercurim JPvhlteus, 11-18 Oct. 
p. 670 ; The Speeches and Prayers of some of 
the late Kinfs Judges, 4to, 1660, pp. 68-62 ; 
Pebels no Saints, 8vo, 1661, pp. 71-80). 

The popular hatred was hardly deserved. 
Peters had earned it hy -what he said rather 
than hy what he did. His puhlic-spirited 
exertious for the general good and his kind* 
nesses to indiyidual royahsts'WCTe forgotten, 
and only his denunciations of the Mug and 
his attacks on the cler^ 'were rememWed. 
Burnet characteiises him as ‘ an enthueias- 
tical buflbou preacher, though a very -vicious 
man, -who had been of great use to Cromwell, 
and had been very outrogeous in pressing 
the king’s death with the cruelty and rude- 
ness of on inquisitor’ (Otcri Tims, ed. 1833, 

i. 290). His jocularity had given as much 
oflence as his violence, and pamphlets were 
compiled which related his sayings and attri- 
buted to him a number of time-honoured 
-witticisms and practical jokes (fThe Tales and 
Jests of Mr. Hugh Peters, published by one 
-that formerly hath been conversant with the 
author in his lifetime, 4to, 1660; Hugh 
Peters his Pigaries, 4to, 1660). His reputa- 
tion tvos further assailed in songs and satires 
charging him with embeszlement, dronlcen- 
ness, adultery, and other crimes ; hut these 
accusations were among the ordiuory con- 
troversial weapons of the period, and deserve 
no credit (Jlon Juan Zatmerto, 4to, 1661, pt. 

ii. chap, viii, ; Yob-qb, PnglanJs Shame, Bvo, 
1663, pp, 14, 19, 27, 63). They rest on no 
evidrace, and were solemnly denied hy 
Peters. In one case the publisher of these 
libels was obliged to insert a public apology 
in the newspapers {Several Proceedings in 
Parliament, 2-9 Sept. 1652). _An examina- 
tion of the career and the writings of Peters 
shows him to have been an honest, upright, 
and genial man, whose defects of taste and 
judgment explain much of the odium wMch 
he incurred, hut do not justiiy it. 

In person Peters is described as toll and 
thin, according to the tradition recorded hy 
one of his successors at Salem, hut his por- 
traits represent a full-faced, and apparently 
rather co^ulent man {Mass. Mist, Soc. Coll. 
1st ser. vi. 262). A picture of him, described 
by Cole, as showing ‘ rather a well-looking 
open-countenanced man,’ was formerly in the 
master’s lodge at Queens' College, Cambridge 
{Diary qf Thomas Burton, i. 244). One 
belonging to the Bev. Br. Treflry was ex- 
hibited in the National Portrait Collection 
of 1868 (No. 724) ; the best engraved portrait 
is that prefixed to < A Dying Father’s Last 
Ijegary> 12mo, 1660. 4 iSt of others is 
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given in the catalogue of the porfMit, ^ 
the Sutherland CoUeotion in thTBoieian 
Library, and many satirical prints and e™ 
catures are desenbed m the British Mu« 

id L !870)! 

Peters man-ied twice : first, EliiaVtl. 
daughter of_ Thomas Cooke of Pebrnt-h’ 
Essex, and -widow of Edmund Read of \\ i j . 
ford m the same county j she diui nhnvt 
1637. Secondly, Deliverance Sheffield ^ 
was still alive m 1077 in New England and 
was supported hy charity (Sutchmm PSilj j 
P rince Soc. ii. 262). By his second marnw,' 
Peters Lad one daughter, Elizabeth, to wb?m 
his * Last Legacy ’ is addressed. She is said tu 
havemaiTiedand loll descendant»iii.imenc.i 
but the accuracy of the pedigree is dhpntei 
(CATmiCLD, Beprint of the Tales and Je,ti 

Hugh Peters, 1807, p. Mv; Mst.ofthf 
JSev. Hugh Peters, hy Samuel Petera. New 
York, 1807, 8vo). 

Hugh Peters was the author of the fob 
lowing pamphlets: 1. ‘The Adrice of that 
Worthy Commander Sir Edward Hatwoed 
upon occasion of the French Eing s Prepaia- 
tions . . . Also a relation of his life and drath ' 
(the relation is hy Peters), 4to, 1642 ; rc* 
printed in the ‘Hnileian Miscellany,' d. 
Park, iv. 288. 2. ‘A True Relation of the 
passages of God’s Providence in a voyage for 
Ireland . . . wherein every day’s -work is set 
down faithfully hy H. P., an eye-'witBess 
thereof/ 4to, 1^2. 8. 'I’reface toRichud 
Mather’s Church Government and Church 
Covenant discussed/ 4to, 1643. 4. 'Mi. 
Peter’s Report from the Armies, 26 July 
1646, -with a list of the chiefest officers token 
at Bridgewater/ &c., 4to, 1646. 6. ‘Mr, 
Peter’s report from Bristol/ 4to, 1615, 
6. ‘The Full and Last Relation of all things 
concerning Basing House, with divers other 
Passages represented to Mr. Speaker sad 
divers Members in the House. By Sir. Peters 
who came from Lieut.-Qen. Cromwell/ 4to, 
1646. 7. ‘Master Peter's Sfessage from 

Sir Thomas Fairfax with the narration 
of the taking of Dartmouth/ 4to, 1646. 
8. * Master Peter’s Message from Sir Thomas 
Fairfax . . . with the whole state of the 
west and all the partiaulars about the 
disbanding of the inince and Sir Ralph 
Hopton’s Army/ 4to, 1646. 9. ‘God's 

Bomgs and Man’s Duty/ opened in a ser- 
mon preached 2 April 1646, 4to, 10. ‘Mr. 
Peters Last Report of the English 
occasioned hy the importuni^ of a Mead 
pressing an Answer to seven Queries,’ 1^, 
4to. 11. ‘ Several Propositioiw Rented to 
the House of Commons hy Mr. Peters con- 
cerning the Presbyterian Ministem of (hu 
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S^om, -with the discovery of t-wo great 
puts against the Parliament of England, 
hUS ito, 12. 'A "Word for the Army and 
'rff(,’'VVord3 for the Kingdom,’ 1647, 4to; 
,w-mted in the ‘Harleian Miscellany,’ ed. 
Park V. GO". 18. ‘Good Work for a good 
3Ia4trate, or a short cut to mat quiet, by 
I; aest, homely, plain English hints given 
from Scripture, reason, and experience for 
ttireffalatinEr of most eases in this Oommon- 
» by 4 P., 12mo, 1651. 14 A pre- 
to 'The Little Hom s Doom and Down- 
jiU ' liv Mary Cary, 12mo, I60I. 15. ‘.lEter- 
aiUtisacramTerrenum quod habuit sub hoc 
lalrere deposuit Henricus Ireton,’ Latin 
vrses on Henry Ireton’s death, fob [1660]. 
p;. Dedication to ‘ Operum Gulielmi Amesii 
Tiiumen primnm,’ Amsterdam, 12mo, 1638. 
17. ‘ A Dving Father's Last Legacy to an 
oidv ChilS, or Mr. Hugh Peter’s advice to 
ius’danghter, -written by his own hand during 
iisUte imprisonment,’ 12mo, 1660. 18. ‘ The 
rase of Mr. Hugh Paters impartially com- 
aunicated to the vieiv and censure of the 
vhole world, -written, by his own bond,’ 4to, 
IGflO. 19i ‘ A Sermon by Hugh Peters 
treiched before bis death, as it -was taken 
[j a faithful hand, and now published for 
mblic information,’ London, prmted by John 
Irst, 4to, 1660. 

A number of spaoehes, confessions, ser- 
mons, &c., attributed to Paters, are merely 
political squibs and satirical attacks. A list 
of Aeseisgivenin ' BibUotbeca Comubiensis.’ 
There axe also attributed to Peters ; 1. ‘ The 
Nonesuch Charles bis character^’ 8vo, 1661. 
This -was probably -written by Sir Balthazar 
Oetbierfq. v.], who after tbellestoration as- 
Kited that Peters was its author {Cal. State 
Papert, Dorn. 1G81-2, p. 79), 2. ‘The Way 
to the Peace and Settlement of these Nations. 
.. .By Peter Cornelius van Zurick-Zee,’4lo, 
16^; reprinted in the ' Somers Tracts,’ ed. 
Swtt, vi. 487. 3. ‘ A Way propounded to 
mske the poor in these and otber^ nations 
happy. By Peter Cornelius van Zurick-Zee,’ 
4to, 1659, A note in the copy of the latter 
in Thomason’s Collection in the British Mu- 
Kum, says: ‘1 believe this pamphlet was 
made by Mr. Hugh Peters, who hath a man 
named OomeliuB Glover.’ 


[An almost exhaustive list of the materials for 
tbelifeof Peters is given in Boaae and Courtney’s 
Kbliotheca Oornubiensie, i. 466, iii. 1310. The 
earliest life of Peters is that by William Yonge, 
U.D.— hkgland’a Shame, or the unmasking of a 
pohtie Atheist, being a full and fkitfa^l rela- 
tion of the Ufe and death of that gmnd impostor 
Hugh Peters, 12nu>, 1663. This is a scnxtilons 
ealleciioii of Ihhrications. The first attempt at 
tn impartial biography -was an historical and 
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critical account of Hugh Peters after the manner 
ot Mr. Bayle, published aDouymou<.ly by Dr, 
Wilham Harris in 1751, 4to, reprinted, in*181 4, 
in bis Historical and Critical Account of the 
Id-yes of James I, Charles L &c., 5 vols, 8 td, 
This was followed in 1807 by the Life of Hugh 
Peters, by the Her. Samuel Pefeis, LL.D., Saw 
York, Svo. Both -nere superseded by the Bev. 
J. B. Felt’s Memoir and Defence of Hugh 
Peters, Bobton, 1361, 8vo; thirty-fire letters by 
Hugh Peters are printed in the Collections of 
the Massaohnsetts Historical Society, 4th ser. 
yi. 91—117, vii. 169-204; a list of other letters 
is given in Bibliotheca Comubiensis, Peters 
gives an account of his own life in his last 
Legacy, pp. 07— 116, -which should be compared 
-with the autobiographical statements contained 
in his Last Beport of the English Wars, 1646, 
the petition addressed by him to the House of 
Lords in 1 660 (Hist. MSS. Comm, 7fch Bep. j, 
1 1 6), and the statements made by blm during bis 
trial.] 0. H. F, 

PETEES, Mbs. M:ARY (1813-1866), 
hymn-writer, daughter of Eicliard Bowly 
and his wife, Mary Bowly, was born at 
OiienceatBr in Gloucestershire on 17 April 
1818. While very young she married John 
Me William Peters, sometime rector of Quen- 
iugton in the same county, and afterwords 
vicar of Langford in Oxfordshire. The death 
of her husband in 1834 left her a wido-w at 
the age of twenty-one. She found solace in 
the writing of hymns and other literary 
pursuits. She -wrote a work in seven 
volumes, called ‘ The World’s History firom 
the Creation to the Accession of Queen 
Victoria.’ It is, however, as a hymn--writer 
that Mrs. Peters will bo best remembered. 
She contributed hymns to the Flymoulh 
Brethren's ‘Psalms, Hymns, and ^iritual 
Songs,’ London, 1842, Svo. Her poetical 

f ieces, fifty-eight in number, appeared in 
847 under the title ‘Hymns intended to 
help the Communion of Saints ' (London). 
Selections from this volume are found in 
various hymnals both of the established 
and nonconformist churches, such as ' The 
Hymnal Companion,’ Snepp’s ‘ Songs of 
Grace and Glory,’ Windless ‘Cliurcli and 
Home Psalter and Hymnal,’ ‘The General 
Hymnary,’ &c. Among her most admired 
hymns are those beginning: ‘Around Thy 
table, Holy Lord,’ ‘Holy Father, we address 
Thee,’ ‘ Jesus, how much TWname unfolds ! ’ 
and ‘Through the love of God our Saviour.’ 
The first and last named are in very general 
use. 

Mrs. Peters died at Clifton, Bristol, on 
29 July 1866. 

[J-uliau’s Diet, of Hymnology, and -private 
sources.] W. B. L, 

SqS 
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PETEES, MATTHEW WILLIAM 
(lliS-lSU), portrait and historical painter 
and divine, was born in the Isle of ^^ght in 
1742. Hisfather, Matthew Peters, is described 
as ‘of the Isle of Wight, gent.;’ he appears 
to have held a post in the customs at Dublin, 
whevo the son was brought up (Postilb, 
Alumni 0 ron. 1716-1880). There he attended 
the school of design, of which Eobert West 
was then master. In 1769 he obtained a 
premium from the Society of Arts. He 
joined the Incorporated Society of Artists, 
and exhibited in Spring Gardens portraits, 
principally in crayons, from 1766 to 1709. 
He also exhibited two works at the Free 
Society of Artists. It is probable that he 
had been to Italy before 1766, as his con- 
tributions in that year included ‘ A Floren- 
tine Lady in the Tuscan Dress ’ and ‘ A Lady 
in a Pisan Dress.’ In 1769 he was living in 
Welbeek Street, Portman Square, and, be- 
sides seven portraits at Spring Gardena, he 
had one at the exhibition (the first) of the 
Eoyal Academy. Except in 1772, 1776, and 
1770, he exhibited regularly at this academy 
till 1780, though he spent some portion of 
this period in Italy, os his address is given 
as Venice in the catalogues of 1773 and 
1774. While in Italy on this or another 
occasion (he visited Dome twice) he made a 
copy of Correggio’s St. Jerome (‘II Giorno’) 
at Parma, wmch is now in the church of 
Saftron Walden, Essex. He was elected an 
associate of the academy in 1771, and a full 
member in 1777. The only portraits to 
which names are given in the catalogues 
are ‘MS'. AYortly Montagu in his dress as 
an Awujian Prince ’ (1776) and ‘ Sir John 
Fielding as Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
forthe City of Westminster’ (1778). He also 
seems to have painted a portrait of his father, 
which was engraved by J. JIurphy in 1773 
IBhojilby). Besides portraits, he exhibited 
‘A Girl making Lace’ (1770), ‘A Woman 
in Bed,’ ‘A Country Girl,’ and ‘ St. John’ 
(1777), and ‘A View of Liveipool’ (1780). 

He had now attained a considerable posi- 
tion as an artist; but for some years before 
this he had seriously turned his attention to 
the church,for which profession he hod been 
intended in his youth. He matriculated from 
Exeter College, Oxford, on 24 Nov. 1779, and 
graduated B.C.L. in 1788 ; he took orders in 
1783, and in the same year became rector of 
Eaton, Leicestershire. He did not exhibit 
in 1761 or 1782, hut in 1788 he sent his second 
sacred subject, ' An Angel carrying the Spirit 
of a Child to Paradise.* This picture is at 
Burghley, and the angel is a portrait of Mary 
Isabella, afterwards wife of Charles, fourth 
duke of Rutland. In 1786 appeared his next 


of noblemen (the Duke of Manobe,t^r V 
Lord Petre), gi'and-masters ’ of the P,"" 
masons, for Freemasons’ Hall "* 

He painted two other ‘grand-mastep-p. 
Duke ot Cumberland and the prince-rcMt- 
several subjects for Boydell’s Shake-ll 
Gallery, from ‘Much Ado about hotLV- 
Henry yiH,’ and ‘The Merry 'W itbs V f 
Wmdsor,’ and some religious pfeture3,,M 
of ndiich, the ‘ Annunciation,’ L pre^M 
m L99, as an altar-piece, to Exeter Carhe- 
dral. It was a subject of coarse ridicole tv 
Paley, and was removed about 18.13. Amur; 
others were ‘ Cherubs,’ ‘The Guardian A dsbI' 
and the ‘ Resurrection of a Pious Family ' th’ 
last pf which wms sold at Christie’s in Pv) 
for23/.2s. Mauy of his works were engraved 
by Bnrtolozzi, J. R. Smith, MHrcuard,Sim n 
Thew, and Dickinson, and became verTp.jnr.1 
lar. Although never rising to the first rad- 
nnd severely attacked by such satirists ai 
Peter Pindar (Dr. Wolcot) and Antony Pa.- 
quin (.John Williams), he was a clever artht 
and pleasant colourist, and one or two uf 
his scenes from Shakespeare (especially Jfts. 
Page and Mrs. Ford reading Falstaff’s lovC 
letter) are onimated with a sprightly humom, 
His portraits at Freemasona*^Hall were burnt 
in the fire of 1883. 

His career as a clergyman was prosperous. 
He became rector of Knighton, Leicestershire, 
and Woolsthorpo, Lincolnshire, in 1788, pre- 
bendary of Lincoln Cathedral in 1795, and 
chaplain to the Marquis of Westminster and 
the prince-regent. He married a niece of Dr. 
Turton, a physician of large practice, and 
died at Brasted Place, Kent, on 20 March 
1814. 


[lieclgmvo’s Diet. ; Redgraves’ Contuiy of 
Painters ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters, ed. Grates 
and Armstrong; Algernon Grr.vves’s Diet.; Pje’s 
Patronage of British Art ; Kedford's Art Site; 
Peter Pindar's Works; Antony Fasqnin's Boyd 
Academicians, a Farce ; Notes and Queries, Sul 
ser. zii. 272, 6th ser. vii, 313, 389, viii. 51, 
Catalogues of the Boyal Academy, &c,] C. M. 

PETERS or PETER, THOMAS(A1634), 
puritan divine, was son of Thomas Dyck- 
woode, alias Peters, who married at Fowey, 
Cornwall, in June 1694, Martha, daughter of 
John Treffry of Treffry, ond elder brother 
of Hugh Peters [q. v.] He matricula^ted 
from Brusenose College, Oxford, iu 1610, 
and graduated B.A. on ^ June 1614, M A, 
6 April 1026. For many years, probably 
from 1628, he was vicar of Mylor in Lis 
native county of Cornwall. He emipated 
to America, arriving in New England, ar- 
oording to one historipn, on 16 July 1113'J 
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(Veli Erel- New England, i. 410, 664, 

- jo_3' 615) ; but the more prohuble htate- 
rniiit Is that he wus driven out of Cornwall 
tr the troops of Sir Kalph Tlopton in 1(543, 
ail reached America in 1041. Peters was . 
at Saybrook, Connecticut, in the summer of 
164.5'^and afterwards with Jolin ‘Wintlirnp | 
tie younger at Pequot plantation. When ' 
this became the permanent settlement of 
Ji'ew London, he was appointed in May 1646 
its first minister ; and, as he ‘ intended to 
iahabite in the said plantation,’ was asso- 
ciated by the court at Poston with Winthrop 
in its management. A letter from him com- 
rlaining of the Indian chief Uncus, ‘ for some 
injurious hostile insolencies,’ was read before 
tli? commissioners of the United Colonies in 
i'.'ptember 1646, and in the following July 
If was reproved j but the commissioners did 
nut think that the complaints justified any 
ffroneer proceedings (Reeardt of Kew Ply- 
moatA, ed. Pulsifer, i. 71-3, 99-100). Me.m- 
time Peters had been illj and on an in- 
litation from his old parish in Cornwall 
had sailed from Boston in llecomber 1610. 
He returned to England by way of Spain, 
leaving Xantucket on 19 Deo. 1646, and ar- 
riving at Malaga on 19 Jan. 1640-7, after |a 
full month of sad storms.' Peters again 
mmistered at Mylor, and died there in 1664, 
in the fifty-seventh year of his age. A 
gravestone ' in the churchyard records his 
memory. Ills wife, who is said to have been 
asisterof Winthrop,did not accompany him 
to New England. 

Peters is described by Cotton Mather as 
•a worthy man and a writer of certain 
pieces ’(JifaynafiVi CAnsti Americana, hk. iy. 
chap, i.) lie himself, in the preface to his 
ti'imon, ‘ A Remodie against Ruine,’ preached 
before the .judges at the Launceston assizes, 
17 March 1661-3, says that he ‘ never before 
peep’d in the Presse beyond the letters of 
mv name.’ A long preface deals with his 
differences with the Rev. Sampson Bond, 
rector of Mawgan in Meneague, Cornwall, 
whom he had accused of unsoundnes.<i, and 
of having stolen about a fourth of a ser- 
mon ftom the Rev. Daniel Featley [g. v.] 
The oharoe resulted in an accusation against 
Peters of perjury. But the case ended in a 
victory for him. Letters from Peters are in 
'Winthrop's ‘ History of New England,’ 1853 
edit. pp. 463-4 ; the ‘ New England Historical 
and (Genealogical Register,’ ii. 63-4 ; and in 
the ‘Massachusetts Historical Society's Col- 
lations’, 3rd ser. i. 23-4, 4th ser. vi. 519-20, 
viiL 438-83. He is said to have been of a 
Dulder disposition than his brother Hugh. 

[Souse and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornuh. ii. 475, 
jii. 1081; Foster’s Oxford Alumni; Allen’s 


^mericau Biogr, Diet. (18.r7 edit.); Cinlkins’s 
New London, pp. 43-53 ; S.ivage'8 Ueneal. Diet, 
iii. 403-3 ; Farmer's Geneul. Beg. pp. 224-5.] 

W. P. 0. 

PETERSDORPP, CHARLES ERD- 
M AN ( lbOO-1 8&0), legal writer, third son of 
Christian F. Petersdorff, furrier, of 14 Gough 
Square, London, and of Ivy House, Totten- 
ham, was born in London on 4 Nov. 1800. 
He became a student of the Inner Temple 
on 24 iSept. 1818, and was called to the bar 
on 2.5 Jan. 18.33. He was for some time one 
of the counsel to the admiralty, and by 
order of (he lords of the admiralty he com- 
piled a complete collection of the statutes 
relating to the navy, to shipping, ports, and 
harbours. He was created a serjeant-at-law 
on 14 June 1853, and nominated, on 1 Jan, 
1863, a. judge of the oountv courts, circuit 67 
(north Devonshire and Somerset), an ap- 

? ointment which he re-igned in December 
88.3. He was killed by accidentally falling 
into the area of his hou«e, 23 Harley Street, 
London, 011 29 July 1886. On 16 I4ov. 1847 
he married Mary Anne, widow of James 
Mallock, of 78 Harley Street, London. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘A General 
Inde.v to the Precedents in Civil and Criminal 
Pleadings from the Earliest Period,’ 1822. 
3. ‘ A Practical Treatise on the Law of Bail,’ 
1824. 3. ‘A Practical and Elementary 

Abridgment of Cases in the King's Bench, 
Common Pleas, Exchequer, and at Nisi Prius 
from the Restoration,’ 182.5-30, 15 vole. 
4. ‘ A Practiral and Elementary Abridg- 
ment of the Common Law as altered and 
established by the Recent Statutes,’ 1841- 
184 4, 6 vols. ; 2ud edit. 6 vols. 1861-4 ; with 
a ‘ Supplement,’ 1670 ; and a secondedition of 
the ‘ Supplement,’ 1871. 6. ‘ The Principles 
and Practice of the Law of Banltruptcy and 
Insolvency,’ 1661 ; 2nd edit. 1 862. 6. ‘ Law' 
Students’ and Praptitioners’ Commonplace 
Book of Law and Equity. By a Barrister,’ 
1871. 7. ‘A Practical Compendium of the 
Law of Master and Servant, and especially 
of EmployeT-s nndlYorkmen, under the Acts 
of 1875,’ 1670. 

[Debrett’s House of Commons '8S6,ed. Mair, 
p. 367; Law Journal, 7 Aug. 1886, p, 467.] 

G. C. B. 

PETERSON, ROBERT (J. 1600), trans- 
lator, was a member of Lincoln’s Inn. lie 
published : 1. A translation of ‘Galateo,’ the 
celebrated treatise on manners written by 
Giovanni della Casa, archbishop of Bene- 
vento. This translation, now very rare, is 
entitled ' Galateo of Maister John della Casa, 
Archehibhop of Beneuentu. Or rather a 
treatise of the manners and hehaviouri, it 
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behoveth a man to use and escbewe in bis 
familiar conversation. A ■works very no- 
cessBiy and profitable for all Gentlemen or 
other. First written in the Italian tonrae, 
and now done into English. Imprinted at 
London for Ranfe Newbery,' 1676. The 
book is dedicated to ‘ my singular good Lord, 
the Lord Robert Dudley, Earle of Leyceater,’ 
and contains dedicatory verses to the trans- 
lator in Italian by E. Pucd and A. Citolini ; 
in Latin sapphics by Edward Cradocy'q.v.]; 
in English.^ Thomas Drant [q. v.l, Thomas 
Browne, and one J. Stoughton. It was re- 
printed privately in 1892, ■with introduction 
by H. J. Reii 2. ‘ A Treatise concerning 
t]^ Causes of the Magnificence and Greatnes 
of Cities, Devided into three bookes by Sig. 
GiiovanniBotero, in the Italian Tongue, now 
done into English. At London, Printed by 
T. P. for Richard Ookould and Henry Tomes,’ 
1606. Dedicated to ‘ my verie good Lord, 
Sir Thomas Egerton, Knight’ (watt, £ibl. 
Brit,') The original was published at hOlan, 
1696. ]^om the dedications it appears that 
Peterson had received favours from the Earl 
of Leicester and Lord Ellesmere. Copies of 
both works are in the British Museum. 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), p. fl03 ; 
Watt’s BibhliitT] B. d M. 

PETGORMO, Loud (1480 P-1630), Scot- 
tish judge. [See Scott, Thomas.] 

PETHER, ABRAHAM (1766-1812), 
landscape-painter, a cousin of WiUlam 
Pether Tq. v.], was born at Chichester in 
17 50. In childhood he showed a great talent 
for music, and at the age of nine played the 
organ in one of the Chichester churches. 
Adopting art as his profession, he became 
a pupU of George Smith, whom he greatly 
surpassed. He painted river and moun- 
tain scenery, with classical buildings, in a 
pleasing though artificicd. style, somewhat 
resemhluig that of Wilson; but his reputa- 
tion rests on moonlight subjects, which 
earned him the sobriquet of ‘Moonlight’ 
Pether. He painted with fine feeling and 
harmony of colour the comhination of moon- 
fight and firdight, as in ' Eruption of Vesu- 
vius,’ ‘ Ship on Fire in a Gale at Night,' ‘An 
Ironfoundry by Moonlight,’ &c, Pether was 
a large exhibitor 'with both the Free and the 
Incorporated Societies from 1773 to 1791, 
and at the Royal Academy from 1784 to 
1811. His ‘Harvest Moon,’ which was at 
the Academy in 1796, was highly praised at 
the time. He had an extensive imowledge 
of scientific subjects, and in his moonlight 
pictures the astronomical conditions are 
always correctly observed, He was also a 


clever mpchanic, constructing optical iniit-B 
ments for hia own use, and lectured on elk 
tocity. Although hie art was popala 
Pether was never able to do mote V 
supply the daily wants of his large &iml- 
aud wlien attacked by a fingering disei’ ‘ 
which incapacitated him for work and ev-.' 
tuaily caused his death, he was Tcdnced'f j 
great poverty. He died at Southampton < a 
13 April 1812, leaving a widow and niw 
children quite destitute; and the fact that 
they were unable to obtam any aisUtan .■ 

from the Artists’ Benevolent Fund trikadi 

the occasion of a fierce attack upon the mi- 
nagement of that society. Abr-fiiam Petlnr 
is known among dealers as ‘Old’ Pether t > 
^atinguish him from his son Sebastian, nlij 
is noticed separately. 

Thomas PumsK (y?. 1781), who nas pi - 
bably a brother of Abraham — as, accorin- 
to the catalogues, they at one timelited ti- 
gether— was a wax modeller, and exhibit 1 1 

? ortrait8 in wax with the Free Society from 
772 to 1781. ^ 


[Pilkington’a Diet of Painters; Brydn'sK.t., 
ed. Stanley ; Pye's Patronage of British An, p. 
832; Dayes’s Works, 1805; Exhibition Citi- 
lognes.] p. 3t. O'B. 


PETHER, SEBASTIAN (1790-1844), 
landscauo-painter, eldest son of Abraham 
Pether [q. v.], was horn in 1790. He ovas a 
pupil of uis father, aud, like him, painted 
cliiefly moonlight views and nocturnal coa- 
flagrations. Uis works of this class are 
gularly truthful and harmonious in colour, 
and should have brought him succeu ; bat 
early in life the necessity of providing for a 
large family drove him into the hands of the 
defers, whopurcliasedhis picturesforcridiDir 
sums for copying purposes, to which they 
readily lent themselves, and consequently 
they were rarely seen at exhibitious. m 
1814: Pether sent to the Riwal .Academy 
‘ View from Chelsea Bridge of the Destruc- 
tion of Drury Lane Theatre,’ and in 1826 
‘A Caravan overtaken by a ‘Wlirlrriad.’ 
The latter was a commission from Sir J. 
Fleming Leicester ; but as the subject tvm 
not suited to the painter’s talent, this soli- 
tary piece of patronage was of no real benefit 
to him. EQs life was one long struggle with 
adversity, which reached its climax when, in 
1842, three pictures which, with the help of 
a friendly frame-maker, ha sent to the Bwnl 
Academy were rejected. Pether resemUea 
his father in his taste for mechanical pur- 
suits, and is said to have suggested the idea 
of the stomach-pump to Mr. Jukes the eiir- 
geon. He died at Battersea on 14 March 
1844, when a subscription was raised frt hit 
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ismilr- at(ribii(ecl to Sebastian 

pethM ftcquently appear at sales, but tbej 
are usually dealers' copies. His genuine 
works ore rare. 

rBrvaa'a Diet, ot Paintcra and Eiigiiivers, ed 
‘StialeVi Art Union, 184i, p. U-t; Seguier'a 
bict of Paintere.] P. IT. O’D. 

PETHBK, WILLLUI (1738P-1831), 
n. rzotin t auigraverjWas born at Carlisle about 
i;,18 and became a pupil of Thomas I’rya 
fa. v.^ with whom be entered info partneiship 
ial78l. In 1763 he cngraTod Frye’s portrait 
of (.leorge III in three sizes, and during the 
following dfteen years executed n numher of 
(ngravings after various English, Dutch, and 
Italian luoslers, especially npinbcaiidt and 
Jn.i>phH 'right of Derby, who^a strong effects 
of light and shade he rendered with veinark- 
ilJe taste and intelligence. Ilia plates of 
'Ilia Jewish Ri'ida,’ 176.‘1, ' Jewi'h lialibi,’ 
1761, ‘ Officer of ytiite,' 1764, and ‘ Lord of 
the Vineyard,’ 1766, after Ramhraudt, and 
‘A Lecture on the Orrerv,’ 1768, ‘Drawing 
from the Glntliatot,’ 1769, ‘The Hermit,’ 
1770, and'TheAlohymist, '1775, afterlVright, 
are masterpieees of mezzotint work. Father 
eograved altogether about fifty plates, some 
of which were published by Boyuoll, but the 
luajorify by himself at various addresses in 
London. He was also an excellent minia- 
toriat, and painted some good life-sized por- 
traits in oil, three of which— Mrs. Puteo the 
linger, the hrothers Smith of Chithe^ter, and 
himself in n Spanish dress — ^he also engwived. 
He was a fellow of the Incorporated Society 
of Artists, and Goiitrlbuted to ita exlubitious 
dntings, miniaturet., and eiigruvinga from. 
"64 to 1777. In the latter year ho ^ont hie 
own portrait, above mentioned, with the dis- 
guised title, ‘Don Miiilliw Rehtop.' Ho was 
also an occasional exhibitor svith the Free .So- 
ciety and tbeBoyalAraidemy. Fetlier's career 
was marred by his restless temperament, 
which rendered him incapable of piursuing 
cimtinuously any one branch of art, and 
Bomethnes led him into employing hie facul- 
ties on subjects quite foreign (n bis profes- 
sion. He constantly changed his residence 
from London to the provinces and haels 
again, and being averse to society, although 
aa agreeable and accomplished man, gradu- 
ally sank into obscniity and neglect. His 
latest plate published in London is dated 
1763, and ha exhibited at the Royal Academy 
for the last time in 1794. About ten years 
later he appears to have settled at Sristol, 
where he earned a livelihood as a drawing- 
maater and. pietnre-cleaner, and there he en- 
graved the portraits of Edward Colston the 
philanthropist, after Kehordson, and Samuel 


Ryer, the historian of Bristol, ths latter 
dal ed 1816. Petlier died in Men! ague Street, 
Bristol, on 19 July 1831, aged 83 or 63, hav- 
ing been long forgotten in the world of art. 
He had many pnpils, the most eminent of 
whom were itenry Edridge and Edward 
Dayes. The latter, in his ‘ Sketches of Ar- 
tist^,* spcalis of him with great admiration, 
hath as an artist and a man. An engraved 
portrait of Pether is mentioned by Bromley. 

[Hiller’s Biographical Sketches, 1826 ; Cbal- 
loner Smith's British Hezzotiut Fertraits; 
Graves’s Diet, of Artists ; Bayes's Works, 1806; 
Bristol Hirror, 28 July 1821 ; information from 
Mr. W. George of Bristol.l F. H. O'D. 

PETHERAM, JOHN (d. 1858), anti- 
quary and publisher, issued, under the gene- 
ral title of ‘ Puritan Discipline Tracts,’ be- 
tween 1843 and 1847, from 7 1 Chnnceiy Lane, 
London, with introductions and notes, re- 
prints of six rare tracts dealing with the 
Jfsrtin Mar-Prelate controveray of 1689-93. 
Their titles ate; ‘An Epitome,’ ‘An Epistle,' 

‘ Pappe with a Hatchet,’* Hay any W orke for 
Cooper, "An Almond for aParrat,’’and Bishop 
Cooper’s ‘Admonition,’ 8vo. He also edited 
‘A Brief Discourse of the Troubles begun at 
Frankfort, 1575,’ London, 1846, sm. 6vo, and 
a ‘Bibliomphical Miscellany,’ 6 ]^. (1859, 
in one vol.) He wrote a useful ‘Historical 
Sketch of the Progress and Prasent State of 
Anglo-SaxonLiteratureiuEngland,’London, 
1840, 8vo, and ‘Reasons for establishing an 
Authors’ Publication Soeietv,’ 1843, a pam- 
phlet in which herccommenaed great ledue- 
tions in the prices of books andpubliciitionst 
net prices only. Petheram aftenvards had 
a secondhand bookseller’s shop in Holbom, 
where be died m December 13<'>8. 

[JLiskell’s Ristoiy of the Martin Mar-Prelate 
Controversy, 1846, Fablishore’ Cireular, .11 Dec. 
1888.3 H. R. T. 

PETIT, JOHN LOUIS (1801-1868), 
divine and artist, bom at Ashton-under-' 
Lyne, Lancashire, was son of John Hayes 
Petit, by Harriet Aatley of Dukiufield Lodge, 
Lancashire. The ffimily was originally settled 
at Caen, and was of Hu^enot opinions [sea 
Futn Dia Bms, Luwi^. and another Johs 
Lewis Psm (1736-1780), eon of John Petit 
of Little Aston, Staflbrdshire, was bom in 
the parish of Shenstone, Staffordshire, and 
graduated from Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1766, M.A. 1756, end MD. 1786. He 
WBS elects feUow of the College of Phy- 
sicians in 1787, was Gulstonian lecturer in 
1708, censor in that year, 1774, and 1777, and 
was elected physician to St. Bartholomew’a 
Hospital on the death of Dr. Anthony Askew 
[q. in 1774. Ha died on 27 May 1780 
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(JtIirN'K,(?oW.o/J%ys.ii.281; Original Minute- index, appeared in 1890. The text remai i 
book of St, Bartholoimm's Hoipital). unaltered, hut the illustrations were re^ 

John Louis Petit was educated at Eton, in size, and a few added from Petit’s 
and contributed to the ‘Etonian,’ then in its woodcuts. In 1864 Petit published a v 1 
palmiest days. He was elected to a scholar- able lecture on ' Architectural Princinle- « 'a 
ship at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1822, Prejudices.’ In 1864-6 he travelled in the 
graduated 6. A. in 1823 and M. A. in 1826, and East, and executed some striking drawins?* 
on 21 June 1860 was admitted ad evmdem at He died at Lichfield on 2 Dec. 1888 ftoni^' 
Oxford. He took holy orders in 1824, hut cold caught while sketching, and wm buried 

undertook no parochial work. _ in St. Michael’s churchyard, where there is 

Petit showed a taste for sketching in early a monument with a Latin inscription to his 
^ears, and his drawings in pencil and Indian memory, 

ink were very delicate and correct. His fa- Petit was one of the founders of the Bri- 
vourite subject was old churches, and great tishArclueological Institute at Cambridge in 
part of his life was spent in visiting and 1844, and to its journal contributed, among 
sketching them. His drawings were ra- other papers, an account of St. Germans 
pidly executed, and Lis sketches were always Cathedral in the Isle of Man. He was also 
iimshed on the spot. In 1839 he made F.S.A., an honorary member of the Institute 
his first extensive tour on the continent, of British Architects, and a governor of 
The results appeared in his ‘ Eemarks on Christ’s Hospital. He was a learned and 
Church Architecture’ (1841, 2 vols. 8vo1, elegant writer, but was best known as an 
with illiistrations. It wns followed in 1846 artist. Besides the work already noticed he 
hy ‘ Remarks on Architectural Character,’ produced a few delicate etchings on cop^r, 
royal fol. In tho same year Petit published Specimens of his oil paintings ate rare, hut 
a lecture which he had delivered on 24 Feb. show a good sense of colour. Two of them 
1846 to tho Oxford Society for promoting helong^to Mr. Albert Haitshorne and Mr. 
the study of Gothic architecture, under the B. J. Ilarlshorne, who ah,o possess many of 
title ‘ Remarks on the Principles of Gothic his water-colour sketches. A poem by Petit, 
Architecture as applied to ordinary Parish entitled ‘ The Lesser and the Greater Light,’ 
Churches.’ It was succeeded W the ‘ Arohi- was printed for the first time by his sister in 
teoture of Tewkesbury Abbey Church,’ royal 1 869. 

8vo,1846i ‘ArohiteoturnlNotesuitheNeigh- [Architect, 2Jnn. 1869, hy Albert HartshomB; 
bourhood of Cheltenham,’ and ‘Remarks on Lnard’s Grad. Cant.; Foster’s Alumni Oion.j 
IVimbourne Minster,’ 1847 ; ‘ Remarks on Athemeura, 26 Dec. 1 SOS ; Notes and Queries, 
Southwell Minster,’ with numerous good il- 8th ser. ix. 264; Guardian, 9 Dec. 1868; Wal- 
‘.rations, 1848 ; ‘ ArchiteetiU'al Notices re- ford's Menof tho Time, 1802;nBdgnvve’sDict,nf 
ig to Churches in Qlouceatershire and English Artists ; Bry<in’B Diet, of Painfere anl 
ex,’ 1849 : ‘ Architectural Notices of the Engravers, ed. Graves; Allihone’sDict. of English 
ns Church of Gillingham, Norfolk,’ and «• 1®71 ; Brit. Mus. Cat ] G. Le G. N. 
Vccount of Sherborne Minster,' 1860, PETIT Ms Etaus, LEWIS (106o.“- 
IPetitpuhlishedan'AcoountofBrink- 1720), brigadier-general and military en- 
’riory,’ a paper upon coloured brick- gineer, was descended from the ancient family 
ar Rouen, and some careful notices of Putit des Etans, established near Caen in 
'h ecclesiastical architecture. On Normandy. He came to England on the re- 
863 he road before the Architec- vocation of the edict of Nantes in 1689. He 
itute of Great Britain a paper served in the train as engineer in Ireland from 
rchitpctural History of Boxgrove 19 June 1691, the date of Lis commission, to 
liich was publi-hed the same year, 1 May 1692. He was employed in the otd- 
together with some ‘hintorical remarks and nance train which proceeded with theCbannel 
conjectures ’ hy W. Turner. fieet on the summer expeditions to act on the 

In 1851 appeared Petit’s principal work, French coast in both 1692 and 1693, when 
‘.Architectural Studies in France,’ imperial he was one of the twelye engineers onderSir 
8vo. It was beautifully Ulustrated with fine Martin Beckman, the king’s chief engineer, 
woodcuts and facsimiles of anastatic draw- The attempts on the French coast were not 
ings by the author and his companion. Pro- yeiy successful, and the train was landed at 
fes&or Delamotte. It showed much learn- Ostend after the battle of Louden, 19 July 
ittg and observation, and threw light upon 1693. It was under the command-in-chief of 
the formation of Gothic in France, and on the Duke of Leinster, and took part in ths 
the difierences between English and French capture of Fumes, Dixmude, and Ghent. 
Gothic. A new edition, revised hy Edward Petit wintered at Ghent, and returned to 
BeR; F,S-4-7 with intioduotion, notes, and England with the train, After the treaty 
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Jlvswick in 1697, a permanent train waa 
fomed i but several engineers were placed 
cn half-pay* and Petit appears to have been 
Iro'ight into the train again in 1699. 

On 6 April 1703 Petit wna included in the 
Tjyal warrant for an ordnance train to ac- 
tnmpany the expedition to Cadiz under the 
IJabe of Ormonde and Admiral Sir George 
Hooke. Colonel Peter Carles commanded the 
train. The expedition sailed from Spithead 
(in 13 July, and on 21 July anchored outside 
the Bay of Bulls at Cadiz. Petit was sent 
to reconnoitre, and the troops were landed 
in accordance with his proposals. The town 
(if knta surrendered, hut, after some abortive 
operations on the Matagorda peninsula, the 
attack was abandoned. The expedition sailed 
for Vigo, and on 12 Oct. a simcessful attack 
-noa made on that town, in TWich Petit took 
SB active part. 

Petit returned to England, and on 2 i July 
1703 was included in the royal warrant 
forming an ordnance train, which proceeded 
to Portugal under the command, first, of the 
Duke of Sohomberg, and later of the Earl of 
italway [see Massub db BirMairr, IIbnei], 
to assist me Archduke Charles in the invasion 
of Spain. Petit took part in the campaign 
aminst the Duke of Berwick. The Earl of 
I W way reported on 30 Nov. 1704 that Petit 
‘is very capable; but he was taken in Porta- 
kgre, and has been sent into I'Vance. It will 
he very well to get him exchanged one of the 
first, and send him back hither.' Directions 
were given accordingly. 

hi oeplemher, when the British govern- 
ment heard of the capture of Gibraltar by 
Booke, an ordnance train was prepared, of 
which Petit was one of the engineers, for 
the service of the new acquisition, the train 
tjomg under the command of Talbot Ed- 
vardes. The train arrived on 18 Feb. 1703, 
sad the siege, which the Spaniards had begun 
(even months before, was raised on 20 April. 

Petit was now appointed chief engineer to 
cammand the ordnance train for the capture 
of Barcelona under the Earl of Peterborough, 
and sailed in the fleet under Sir Clowdisley 
ShoveUon28Julyfrom Gibraltar. The troops 
were disembarked at Barcelona on 22 Aug., 
and invested the city, After the strong fort 
of Momuich bad been carried by storm on 
SSept, 1705, Petit erected tbreesie^e batteries 
(gainst the city, all on the west side — one of 
nine guns, smother of twelve, and the last of 
ujpwaMs of thirty guns, from which a con- 
tinuous fire was kept up. Petit then erected 
nnothsT battery of six guns on a lower piece 1 
of ground opposite to the weakest part of i 
the walls, ^though he was wounded, he I 
fras not long absent fr'oiu duty. The breach 


was made practicable, and on 4 Oct. the city 
capitulated. 

On 6 April 1706 King Philip, at the head 
of a large army, invested Barcelona by land 
while the Count de Toulouse blockaded it by 
sea. A small ordnance train was in the city 
under Putit. Owing to his exertions the 
fortification had been placed in an efficient 
condition, while the place was well provided 
with guns, ammunition, and defensive mate- 
riel. At Monjuich Petit bad completed the 
half-formed outworks, with a good line of 
bastioned fortifications, with ditmies, covered 
way, and glacis, and had thrown up a small 
lunette in front of a demi-bastion on the left. 
He had mounted several guns on the new 
ramparts, and the old fort formed a strong 
keep to the new main line of defence in front. 
Moreover, between the fortress and Mon- 
jiiich, in substitution for the small detached 
work of St. Bertram, which had been demo- 
lished, Petit had constructed a continuous 
line of entrenchment with a palisaded ditch. 
The siege was pushed forward with vigour. 
On lo April the advanced lunette was cap- 
tured, and a lodgment in it converted into a 
five-gun battery. On the 21st the enceinte 
of Moninlch was stormed and captured, and 
the besiegers were able to concentrate their 
attention on the fortress itself. Petit, who 
was the soul of the defence, constructed en- 
trenchments to isolate the weak points, On 
S May the besiegers commenced mining, but 
Petit met them with countermines, and, by 
blowing in their galleries, checked their ad- 
vance. On 8 May Sir John Leake arrived 
with a relieving squadron, and the siege was 
raised. The success of the defence brought 
great credit to Petit, to whose zeal, activity, 
and engineering resources it was mainly due. 
The Archduke Charles wrote a letter to Queen 
Anne from Barcelona on 29 May expressing 
his obligation to Petit. 

Petit, who had been promoted colonel, was 
with the train at Almanza when, on 25 April 
1707, the Earl of Galway was defeated by 
!^rwich. On 11 May Petit arrived at Tortosa, 
where he was charged with the duty of pre- 
paring that fortress for a siege. On 11 June 
17(B the Duke of Orleans invested the place 
with twenty-t wo thousand men. The trenches 
were opened on 21 June, and three days later 
sixteen guns, besides mortars, opened fire. 
The defence was spirited. But on 8 J uly 
Orleans had sapped to within fourteen yards 
of the counterscarp, while twenty-seven guns 
were battering the escarp. The next night 
he assaulted and carried the covered way. 
The garrison mads a determined sortie, ef- 
fecting considerable injury to the works of 
the besiegers, and at its conclusion Petit 
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sprang a mine, wMch he had placed in the 
covered way, with good effect. All the 
efforts of the defenders were, however, -un- 
availing, and on 10 July the town capitu- 
lated. 

It may he assumed -that Petit was ex- 
changed almost immediately, for in An^ist 
1708 General Stanhope took him with lum 
oschief engineer in his expedition to Minorca. 
He effected a landing on 26 Aug., and laid 
siege to Port Mahon. The place fell on 
SO Sept., and a few days later the whole 
island surrendered to the British. Petit was 
appointed governor of Fort St. Philip, the 
citadel of Port Mahon, and lieutenant- 
governor of the island. He huilt a large 
work for the defence of Port Mahon harbour. 
He was promoted hrigadier-general for his 
services, and given the command in Minorca. 
He was at this time a lieutenant-colonel in 
the army, and also a captain in Brigadier 
.Joseph Wightman’a regiment of foot. (cf. a 
petition of his wife Ufariana to receive his 
captain’s pay by his authority for herself and 
four chilcmen). From March 1709 Petit was, 
according to the 'Muster Rolls,’ in Spain 
until March 1710, when he returned to 
Minorca. He remained there until 171S, 
when he returned to England. 

After the treaty of Utrecht the engineera 
were reduced to a peace footing. But as 
England had acquired Gibraltar, Minorca, 
and Nova Scotia, an extra staff was required 
for each of those places. Petit is shown on 
the rolls in May 1714 at the head of the new 
establishment for home service, and seems to 
have been employed at the hoard of ordnance. 
On the accession of George I Petit was sent, 
in September 1714, to Scotland, to assist 
General Maitland in view of the threatened 
rising of the clans, and to report on the state 
of the works at Fort William, as well as at 
Dumbarton and other forts and castles in the 
west of Scotland. On 27 Nov. a warrant 
was issued for the formation of an ordnauco 
train for Scotland, and Petit was appointed 
chief engineer. Petit and six other engineers 
went hv land, leaving the train to follow W 
sea. fhe ships carryiiw the train lay wind- 
bound at the mouth or the Thames. Petit 
was consequoutly ordered to make up a train 
of eighteen, twelve, and nine pounders, and 
six small field-pieces from the guns at Edin- 
burgh and Bwwieik, and to hire out of the 
Dutch aud British troops such men as had 
skill in gunnery to -the number of fifty for 
gimners and matrosses, to be added to the 
old Scots corps of gunners, then at Stirling. 
He was also instructed to get together what 
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for siege or battle, in raidino.^ ,r 
utmost expedition, together with pontmaa 
for crossing rivers. The Jacobite raleUi n 
was soon suppressed. Petit then marri \ 
with Cadogun’s army by Perth to Fort IVi 
ham, and later surveyed land at the head 
Loch Ness for a fort. 

On 3 July 1716 a warrant was is«utd an 
pintingPetit chief engineer and comlnaiid , rl 
in-chief of the office of ordnance at Eirt 
Mahon, Minorca. He appears to hare 
turned to England the following year In 
1717 he was employed to design four bamd a 
and to report upon their sites in Scotland tn 
prevent robberies and depredations of ti > 
highlanders. In 1718 Petit was again at 
Mmorea as chief engineer, and in Septemb r 
reported that he -wns mnlcing defensible th> 
ontw'orks for covering the body of St. Philip’, 
Castle. The board of ordnance reports d fo 
Secretary Graggs on 11 Oct. that tiie co.t of 
the work would probnhly be 50,0(10/., besub s 
stores of war, and that only I(),905/. had bu n 
supplied. In 1720 Petit went to Italy f,r 
his health, and, dying at N.iples, was biiriil 
there. His eldest son, Robert, wasacapt,uu 
and engineer, and was stationed at Purt 
Mahon when his father died. John Lnms 
Petit [q.v.] was a descendant. 

[War Office Records; Conolly MS'!.; Porter’s 
History of the Corps of Royal Engmeirs. Cmsi', 
Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth Cmtury, 
Armstrong’s History of Minorca, 17.5S; Carkton 
Memoire, 1728; Royal Warnints; Smnllttfs His- 
tory of England, IS07; Board of Oidiniio* Lrt- 
tere; Rao’s History of the Late Rebellion, ITli; 
Patten’s History of the Rebellion of 1715, 174.i; 
Boyer’s Ann.ilB of Queen .\nne, 1735: hddit 
MS3. Brit. Miisenm.') R H. V. 

PETIT or PETYT or PETYTB, 
THOMAS {Jl. 1(536-17)3 1), printer, was sup- 

J oeed by A raes ‘ to he related to the fiimuas 
ohn Petit the Paris printer ( Tyivyr. Antli. 
i. 65.3). His houeo was at the rign of Ro 
Maiden's Head in St. Paul’s Churchrard, 
London, -where he produced in l.oOti on 
edition of the ‘ Rudder of the Sea.' He aho 


On 6 April 164,The, ‘ 'Wliitchurch, Beildle. 
Grafton, Middleton, Moylour, Lant and 
Keyle, printers, for printing of suche bokes o' 
wer -liowght to he unln-wfiiU, contrary to 
the proclamation made on that behalff, -trer 
committed unto prison ' {Acts of the Frlry 
Cbuneil, 1890, new ser. i. 107). All except 
Petit were subsequently released from the 
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iii vert s,' and mercLaut s tad introduced 

‘iiti'diMhe bokes of ill matter’ ( ib. pp. 117, 
Ij.-jf Between 1336 and 1354 about thirty- 
nme books bear Lis name as printer or pub- 
Lsker, among them beuig several law-books. 

[Amti's Tjpogr. Antiq. (DibJin), iil 507-16; 
Arwi 6 Triusenpt of the Stationers' Eegistera, 
i 31/4, Tol T. p. eii : Didtiiison'a List ol Service 
jg)lE,1850; CataloRUP of Books in British Mu- 
(ermto 1640; Hazlitt’s Hamlbook and CoUec- 
liuDS. 1867-60; Hansard's Typographia, 1825, 

p. IIS] H, R, T. 

PETIT, WILLLLM {d. 1218), justiciar 

rf Ireland, was a follower of Ilugli de Lacy, 
fir=t lord of Meath (/f . 1186) [q. v.], and pro- 
bably went over to Ireland nithhiui in 1171. 
He received from him Castlebraclc in the 
nif'ent Queen’s County, and Bathkeniiy, oo. 
Meath. In 1191 he served as justiciar of 
Ireland. lie again appears as co-justicewith 
Peter Pipard in a charter granted between 
ilPl and 1200 to St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin. 
He was a witness to two cbarters to the 
ame abbey, which can be dated 1203 and 
i203-7, and to other charters of less pre- 
cise date granted to St. Mary’s and to St. 
Thomaa's Abbey, Dublin. On 26 March 
1204 ha was appointed, with three others, 
to hear the complaint of Meiler Fittllenry 

q. V.], justiciar of Ireland, againat M’il- 
lun de Btirgh (Pnfetif SoUt, p. 39). On 
20 March 1208 he was sent by John with 
tnetsages to the justiciar of Ireland (Cfese 
ScBf, i. 106 5). On 28 Juno 1210 Petit ap- 
peared at Dublin, with others, as a messenger 
fiom Walter de Lacy, second lord of Meath 
[q. T.], puying the king to relax Lis ire and 
suifer Walter to nppiwcli his presence {Ca- 
lindar of Ilucumenti relalini/ to Ireland, i. 
102). In 1212 he and other Irish barons 
supported John against Innocent III (ib, 
p /h 8]. He died in 1218. He granted to 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, certain lands at 
.Macber^lin, near tbe abbey of Eilsunecan. 
His son was taken by Ming John as a hostage 
for ffiehard de Faipo. His widow in February 
1316 oOered 100 marks for liberty to remarry 
as she pleased, and for the replacement of her 
saa as hostage by the sou of Hichaid do Foipo 
Mmself (Close Molls, ii. 86). 

[Ckse and Patent Bolls, and (Menddr of 
Daiaments relating to Ireland, vol. i., as quoted 
a^vs ; MuuimenU Eibernica [Bccord Comm.) 
ill. 56 i Fiancisqne Michel, Anglo-Kormaa ' 
Poem on the Conquest of Ireland, pp. 148-8 ; 
Anmle of Ireland in Oartubiry of 8t. Mary’s 
Abbey, h. 312 ; the same cartolaiy, i. 30, 

144 st pasaim, Register of St. Thomas’s 
Abbey, jp. 9, 12, 34, 38, 48, 233, 254, 256 (both 
is the Solis Ser.) j Gilbert’s Hist, of the Viceroys 
«(It6km(l.p.66.] W.RB. 


PETIT, PITTT, or PARVUS, -WIl- 
LIAM (1186-1198 i>), author, [SeeWiLUAM 
OP Kewbueoh.] 

PETIVER, JAMES (1663-1718), bota- 
nUt and entomologist, son of James and Mary 
Petiver, bom at Hillmortou, near PiUgby, 
AVarwickshire, in 1663 (cf. Sloane MS. 2360, 
f. 6 b), was, from 1676, educated at Rugby 
free school (Bwjby School Meg, p, 1) ' under 
the patronage of a kind grandfather, Mr. 
Richard Elbotowe’ (Sloane MS ^339, 
f. 10), and was apprenticed, nob later than 
1683, to Mr. Feltham, apothecary to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. He be- 
came an intimate correspondent of John Ray 


‘Ilistoria Plantamm’ (16SS) and to Lin 
‘Synopsis Btirpium’ (1090). By 1692 he 
was practising as an apothecary ‘at the 
AVhite Cross, near Long Lane in Aldersgate 
Street,’ and in the same street, if not in the 
same house, he resided for llie rest of his 
life. In 1695, when ho was sleeted a fellow 
of the Royml Society, he wrote the list of 
Middlesex plants for Gibson’s edition of 
Camden’s ‘Britannia’ (pp. 885-40, and Sloane 
MS, 8382, f. 123), all the other county lists 
being contributed by Puiy. Petiver became 
apothecary to the Charterhouse, and seems 
to have had a good practice, though not one 
of a high order, since he advertised various 
qnach nostrums. 

He corresponded with naturalists in all 
parts of the world, and formed a large mis- 
cellaneous museum. Though in 1096 he 
seems to have been mainly devoted to ento- 
mology, and his business prevented bim fbom 
often leaving London, ho made frequent bota- 
nisiug expeditions round Hampstead with his 
iriendis Samuel Doody and Adam Buddie 
[q. V.], and by 1607 had altogetber between 
five and six thousand plants (». 3333, f. 235). 
In 1899 he visited John Ray at Black Notley 
in Essex, and in 1704 contributed lists of 
AsiatlcandA&icanplants tothe third volume 
ofhis‘Ili3tnriaPlantarum.’ In 1707hisnncls 
Biohard Elbotowe died, bequeathing 7,000/. 
to him, but he seems never to have obtmned 
the money from his half-brother, Elborowe 
Glentworth, the sola executor (ib. 3330 f. 
937, 3331 f. 808, 3836 f. 9). From 1709, if 
not earlier, Petiver acted as demonstrator of 

1/niMtra (gifXsMotafiiei^&ardea 'at Chlsea, 
p.36). ]hl711hewenttoLeyden,iniunlyto 
purchase Dr. Eermaiin’s museum fiir Sloane 
?«o®ie MSS. 8337 f, 160, 8838 f. 28, 4055 
£ 166). Li the autumn of 1712 he made ' a 
trip to the Ba& and Bristow/ and in 1716 
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te -went with James Sberard [q. t.]i tbe phy- 
sician, to Cambridge (ib. 3330, f. 914). His 
health seema by this time to have failed, and 
early in 1717 he was incapable of any active 
exertion. He died, unmarried, at his house 
in. Aldersgate Street about 2 Amil 1718. 
His body lay in state at Cook's Hall until 
the 10th, when it was buried in the chancel 
of St. Botolph’s Church, Aldersgate Street, 
Sir Hans Sloane, Henry Lerett [q. v.], phy- 
sician to the Charterhouse, and four other 
physicians acting as pall-hearers. 

His collections, for which, according to 
Pulteney {BiograpMeal Sketches, ii. 33), Sir 
Hans Sloane, before his death, offered 4,000/., 
were purchased, with his hooks and manu- 
scripts, by Sloane, and are now in the British 
Museum. The manuscripts are mixed up 
with letters jtddres.<!od to Sloane ; and the her- 
harium, consisting of plants from all countries, 
forms a considerable portion of the Sloane 
collection, now at the Natural History Mu- 
seum at South Kensington. Petiver's Latin, 
was, at least sometimes, compoi-ed for him 
by 'Tancred Bohinson [q. v.] {Sloane MS. 
3330), and he borrowed largely, without 
much acknowledgment, from the botanical 
manuscripts of Adam Buddie. Though a 
good observer, and industrious in his endea- 
vours to make science popular, he is often 
hasty and inaccurate in his botanical writ- 
ings. His name was commemorated by 
Plumier in the genus Petiveria, tropical 
American plants, now taken as the type of 
an order. 

Petiver published ; 1. ‘ Museum Petl- 
verlanum,’ 1695-1703, 8vo, in ten centuries, 
each describing one hundred plants, ani- 
mals, or foa.<iils. 3. ‘ fiazophylacium Natur® 
et Artis,’ 1702-9, folio, in ten decades, 
eacli containing ten plates, with descriptions. 
8. ‘The Monthly Miscellany, or Wuinoirs 
for the Curious,’ 1707-9, 3 vols. con- 
taining the commencement of ‘Botauicum 
LondinensB,orthe London Herbal.’ 4. ‘Plan- 
tarnm Geuev® Oatalogus,’ 1709. 6. ‘ Pteri- 
graphia Americana. leones contiueus plus- 
quam C 0 0 C Filioum,’ 1712, folio, twenty 

g lates. 6. ‘ Aquat. Animalium Amhohi® 
latalogns,’ 1713, twenty-two plates. 7. ‘Ileiv 
barii Britannic! cloriss. D. Bail Catalogus 
cum Iconibus ad ylvum deliueatia ; ’ other 
copies having the title ‘ Catalogue of Mr. 
Bay’s English Herball,’ vol. i. with fifty 
copperplates, comprising over six hundred 
outline figures, 1713, folio; vol. ii. with 
twenty-two plates and about 280 figures, 
1716; reprinted by Sir Hans Sloane in 
1733, 8. ‘Plantarum Etrurimrariorum Ca- 
talc^us,’ 1715) folio. 9. ‘ Plantarum Italire 
jnarlnorum et Gramiuum leones,’ 1713, 


folio, five plates 10. ‘Hortus 
medicmahs, 1716, seven plates. 11 'Mons. 
pelii desideratarum Plantarum CataloT, > 
1716, folio If ‘Proposals forro 
tmuatiou of an Iconical Supplement to Mr 
JohuBay his “ Universal History ofl*la 7 iK '> 

1716. IS. ‘Graminum, Muscorum, iVn. 
gonim . . , Concordia,’ 1718, folio, 14. <p.. 
tiveriana, sive Collectanea Naturffi,’iii.i 7 ]ft. 

ilil’ Silesiaoie rarinrev* 

1717, folio, a single sheet. 16. ‘Plantarum 
HSgyptincariim rariorum leones,’ 1717, foko 
twoplntesandonesheet. 17. ‘English Butte> 
11168,^1717, six plates. Undated; 18. ‘Bota- 
monm Anglicum,’ labels for the herlarram. 
10, ‘Hortus siccus Pharmaceuticus,’ labeb. 
20.* Budiments of English Botany’foiirplatei 
and one sheet. 21. ‘.Tames Petiver his Book 
being Pirections for gathering Plants,' one 
sheet. 22, ‘Brief Directions for the ea>is 
making and preseviing Collections,’ one 
sheet. 23. ‘ Plants engraved for Bay’s ‘'Eng. 
lish Herball,” ’ folio, one sheet. Petiver al») 
published many separate plates, mostlv of 

A . . . .! 1 . TT ^ , • * 
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explanatory of specimens of exotic plants, 
animals, minerals, fossils, and drugs exhi- 
bited by him. 'These are enumerated by 
Pulteney {Biographical Sketches, ii. 38-43), 
Many of his minor works became Bcsrco, 
ond they were mostly, with the exception of 
the papers in the ‘ Philosophical Tranfactions,' 
reprinted under the title ‘Jacobi Petheri 
Opera Historiam Naturalem apectantia,' 
176 1, 3 vols. fol. and 1 vol. 8vo. 

[Trimen and Dyer's Flora of SliddleMi 
1800, pp. 370-86, and authorities there cited, 
Pultenoy’s Biogr.iphical Sketches of theProgioa 
of Botany ; Sloane MSS.) G. S. B. 

PETO, Sib SAMUEL MORTON [1803- 
1889), contractor and politician, eldest son 
of William Peto of Cookham, Berkshire, 
who dii'd on 12 Jan. 1849, by Sophia, daugh- 
ter of Bulph Allowoy of Dorking, was bom 
at Whilmoor House, parish of Woking, 
Surrey, on 4 Aug. 1809. While an appren- 
tice to hia uncle Henry Peto, a builder, at 
31 Little Britain, city of London, he showid 
a talent for drawing, attended a techmcal 
school, and later on received lessons from a 
draughtsman, George Maddox of FumivaVa 
Inn, and from Mr. Beazley, an architect. 
After spending three years in thecaipenter's 
shop he went through the routine of brick- 
layer’s work, and learnt to lay eight hun- 
dred bricks o day. His articles expired in 
1830. In the same year Henry Peto died, and 
left hie business to Samuel Morton an^ 
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Mjtler nephew, Thomas Grissell (1801- 
K4). The firm of Grissell & Peto during 
rtjir partnership, 1830-47, constructed nmnp 
kildmg? of importance. The first wns the 
Hnnsenbrd Market (1833-3)— after a public 
tompetition— for 43,4007. ; Aere followed 
the lleform (1836), Conservative (1840), and 
Orford and Cambridge (1830) club-houses, 
the Lvceiun (1834), Rt. James a (1833), and 
Olrtupic (1849) theatres, the Xelson Column 
{l^)i IVeetern railway works 

bfWeffl Hanwell and Langley (1840), a 
lar^ part of the South Eastern railway 
il[44), and the Woolwich graving dock. 

' It was during the construction of the rad- 
tray works that Grissell and Peto dissolved 
their partnership, on 2 If arch 1846, the former 
rttaining the building contracts, including 
the contract for the lioases of parliament, 
tiLicb had been commenced in 1840 by tbe 
jinn, and the latter retaining the railway 
cuntracts. Among tlie wotke taken over 
It Peto was the construction of a large 
jirtion of the South-Eastern railway, that 
trtween Folkestone andHythe, including the 
lisduct and tunnel and the martello towers. 
He aha made a large portion of the Easlern 
(jjttnties railway between Wymondham and 
Hereham, Ely and Peterborough, Chatteria 
tad St. Ives, Norwich and Brandon; the 
sections between London and Cambridge, 
and Cambridge and Ely (1840), the Dorset- 
■■liite portion of the Loudon and South-Wes- 
tern railway (1846), and the works in con- 
nection with the improvement of the Severn 
tarigation under Sir WEliam Ciibitt. 

Edward Ladd Betts (1816-1873), who 
had undertaken the construction of the l^uth- 
Eastem railway between Beigate and Folke- 
ftoue, entered, in 1846, into partnership with 
Peto, which lasted. The works undertaken 
hy the firm of Peto & Betts between 1846 and 
lt)72 embraced the loop line of the Great 
Northern railway from Peterborough through 
Lincohishire to Doncaster; the East Lincoln- 
shite line connecting Boston with Louth ; 
tbe Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton 
itilway (1863) ; the first section of theBnenos 
Ayres Great Southern railway ; the Duna- 
be^ and Witepsk railway m Russia ; the 
lias between Blidoh and Algiers, and the 
boulevards, with warehouses underneath, at 
tbe latter place; the Oxford and Birmingham 
railway; ue Hereford, Hess, and Gloucester 
railway, 1863 ; tbe South London and CWe- 
tai Pilace railway, 1838 ; the East Suflolfc 
section of the Great Eastern railway ; the 
Victoria Docks, London (1862-6), the Nor- 
wegian Grand TVunk railway between Chris- 
tiania and Eidsvold ; andtheThames graving 
docks. 


In connection with Thomas Brassey [q. v.j 
and E. L. Betts, Peto executed lines of rail- 
way in Australia, 1858-68 ; the Grand Trunk 
railway of Canada, including the Victoria 
Bridge (opened October 1800) ; the Canada 
works at Birkenhead; the Jutland and 
Schleswig lines, 1853 [Illustr. Lundon News, 
11 Nov. 1864) ; tbe railway between Lyons 
and Avignon, 1863; and the London, Til- 
bury, and Southend railway, 1862. 

Peto, Betts, and Thomas Russell Crampton 
were in partnership in carrying out tbe con- 
tracta of the Rustchnk and Varna railway, 
and the metropolitan extensions of the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover railway, 1860; 
Peto and Betts constructed the portion be- 
tween Strood and the Elephant and Castle 
(‘Memoir of E. L. Betts,’ m Min. of Proo, 
^ Instit. Civil Eiii/ineers, 1873, ixxvi. 286- 
feS). Peto’s last railway contract was one 
for the construction of the Cornwall mineral 
railway in 1878. 

Peto was a member of the baptist deno- 
mination, and a benefactor to it by providing 
the funds for the urection of Bloomsbuiy 
(1840) and Regmt’s Park chapels. But his 
tolerant disposition led him also to restore 
the p.vish idiurch on bis estate at Somerley- 
ton, Sufiuik. A staunch liberal in politics, 
he entered parliament as member for Nor- 
wich in Angast 1847, and sat for that con- 
stituency until December 186 1. From 1869 
to I860 he repwiented Finsbury, and lastly 
he was member for Bristol from 1865 until 
his resignation on 23 April 1866. During 
his parliamentary career he was the means 
of passing Peto's Act, 1860, which rendered 
more simple the titles hy which leli^ous 
bodies hold property, and he advocated the 
Burials BiU m 1801, 1862, ond 1883 (Peto’s 
Burial Bill, hy AngUcanus Presbyter, 1862). 

On 26 Feb. 1639 Peto hod been elected an 
associate of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
ueers, and on 1 Sept. 1851 be became deputy 
chairman of tlie metropolitan commissioners 
of sewers. He aided in starting the Great 
exhibition of 1861 hy ottering a guarantee of 
60,000/.. and was sabse^eatly one of her 
majestyacommUsioners. DaringtbeCrimean 
war he suggested to Lord Palmerston that 
he should construct a nulway between Bala- 
clava and the entrenchments. A line of 
thirty-nine miles in length was accordingly 
lud down by him in 1^4-6. and proved of 
much service to the army heW Sehaatopol, 
Peto and Betts presented vouchers for every 
item of expenditure, and received payment 
without commission. The contract being 
under government, though without profit, 
obliged Peto to resign his seat in parlia- 
ment, hut for hia seryieaa he was created 
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a baronet on 14 Feb. 1866. He spent tbe 
autumn of 1866 in America, and publiabed 
nest year ‘The Resources and Prospects of 
America, ascertained during a Visit to the 
States.’ 

On 11 May 1860 Peto & Betts suspended 

S ent, owing to the financial panic, with. 

[ties amoimting to four nullions and 
assets estimated at fivemiUions. This disaster 
obliged Peto to resign his seat for Bristol in 
lijfiy, when Disraeli and Mr. Oladstone paid 
tributes to his character, the latter referring 
to him as ‘ a man who has attained a high, 
position in this country by the exercise of 
rare talents and who has adorned that posi- 
tion by his great -virtues' (Hanbabd, 37 March 
1868 p. 859, 23 April p. 1067). Ha bore his 
reverse of fortune with great resignation. He 
foreometimelivedat Eastcote House, Pinner, 
and then at Blackhurst, Tunbridge Wells, 
where he died on 13 Nov. 1889. He was 
burled at Pembury. 

He married, first, on 18 May 1831, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Thomas de la Garde 
Orissall, of Stockwell Common, Surrey ; she 
died on 20 May 1842, leaving a son — Ilenry 
Peto (4. 1840), MA-., barrister-at-law — and 
three daughters. Peto married, secondly, 
on 13 July 1843, Sarah Ainsworth, eldest 
daughter of Henry Kelsall of Rochdale, 
hr whom he had issue six eons and four 
daughters. 

Peto published several pamphlets, includ- 
ing: 1. ‘Observations on the Report of the 
Defence Commissioners, with an Analysis of 
the Evidence,’ 1863 ; to which three replies 
were printed. 2. ‘Taxation, its Levy and 
Expenditure, Past and Futuro; being an 
Enquiry into our Financial Policy,’ 1863. 

[iSir Morton Peto, a Mpinori.il Shetch (1803), 
srith two portraits ; Record of the Proceeilings 
connected -with the Presentation of u Service of 
Plate to Sip >S. M. Peto at Lowestoft, 18 July 
ISflO, ISflO ; Minutes of Proceedings of Institu- 
tion of Ciiil Engineers, 1890, xeix. 400-3 ; Pos- 
ter's Baronetage (1883), pp. S04-o ; Illustr. Lon- 
don News, 18ol xviii. lOd-d, 1847 xxx. 21-6, 
1860 xxzvii. 147; Helps’s Life of Mr. Brsasey, 
1872, pp. 163-6, 184, 216 ; Freeman, 22 Nov. 
1889, pp. 769, 77S; Engineer, 22 Nor. 1889, p. 
438 ; I^ndon Figaro, 23 Nor. 1389, p. 10, -with 
portrait; Times, 12 May 1866 p. 9, 16 Nov. 
1889 p. 10,] O. 0. B. 

PETO, WHiLIAM (d. 166^, cardinal, 
whose name is variously -written Petow,Pey- 
tow, and Peytoo (the last form used ^him- 
self), was a man of good family (Haops- 
ixiSLS, Pretended Dieorce of Menry VIII, 
p. 302, Camden Soc.; HoLmsEm), Chro- 
meU, lii. 1168, ed. 1687). De Thou and 
ethers say hs -was of obscure parentage. 


simply because his parents am nnhn'jwn-s 
fact for which one writer lihens him to If 1 
ohizedek. Holinshed and some others cld 
his Christian name Peter, apparently I,v a 
sort of confusion with his surname. He-wy 
related to the Throgmortons of 'Wiirwick 
shim, or at least to Mohael Throgmorton I 
faithful attendant of Cardinal Pole, brotW 
of Sir George Throgmorton of Conghton. 
As he seems to have been very old when he 
died, his birth must he referred to the fif. 
teenth century. He was confessor to the 
Princess Mary, Henry VIH’s daughter, inh-r 
early years {Cal. State Papers, Venetiioi \i 
239). At the time when he first became t-un- 
spicuous he was provincial of the Giev fniirs 
in England. On Easter Sundiw (SI Jlarchi 
1682 he preached before HemyVTTT, at their 
convent at Greenwich, a bold sermon de- 
nomiping the divorce on -which the hinghad 
set his mind, and warning him that pimccs 
were easily blinded by selJE-wiB andfetterv, 
^ter the sermon the king called him to an 
inter view, and endeavoured to argue the point 
with him, but could not move him, and, as 
Peto desired to attend a general chapter of 
hia order at Toulouse, the gave him ledvs 
to go. Next Sunday the king ordered his 
o-wn chaplain. Dr, Hugh Cnrwen [q. v.],to 
preach in the aome pmce. Ourwen contra- 
dicted -what Peto had said, till he -was himself 
contradicted by Henry Elston, warden of the 
convent. Peto was then called back to Green- 
-wich and ordered to deprive the warden, 
which he refused to do, and they were both 
arreeted. It seems that he was committed to 
‘a tower in Lambeth over the gate’ (Letters 
and{Papers, PLenry VIII, vol.xii.pt.iLp. 333 ), 
In the latter part of the year, however, he 
was set at liberty and -went abroad. He, at 
least, appears by the registers of the Fran- 
ciscan convent at Pontoise to have been there 
for some time on 10 Jon. 1633. Later in that 
year both he and Elston were at Antwerp to- 
gether, Hisreal object in wishing to goabroad 
the year before was to cause a book to be 
printed in defence of Queen Catherine’s 
cause ; and at Antwerp he got surreptitiously 
printed an answer, or at least the preface to 
an answer, to the book called ‘The Gloss of 
Truth’ published in England in jimtification 
of the king’s divorce, ft was entitled ‘Phi- 
lalethee Hyperborel in .dnticatoptnm suum, 
quod propediem in lucem dabi^ ut patet 
yroxima pageUa, parasceue; sive advetsus 
improbomm quorundam temeritatem lUus- 
trissimain Angliae Reginam ab ArChuto 
Wallia principe priore marito euo cognitam 
fuiase impudenter et inconsulte adatraen- 
tium, Susannis extemporario.' It professed 
to be printed at * Lunenburg ’ by Sebastian 
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Golsen In July 1633, lufc doubtless the place 
and printer’s name were both fictitious, for 
it does not appear thatLiinehuig (some t-wo 
luindred and fifty miles from Ant^r-erpJ then 
iKHsessed a printing press. Whether it me 
^ orrn composition maybe questioned ; but 
Be and his cwleague Elston, -who now lodged 
•with hint at Antweip, were active in getting 
iteouTeved into England, where, of course, it 
■(vas destroyed whenever discovered by the 
authorities. A solitary copy is in the Gfren- 
tfile Library in the British Museum. 

Stephen Vaughan, a friend of Thomas 
Cromwell, at Antwerp, made careful inquiry 
about Feto and the hoolr, and believed that 
the latter was written hy Bishop Fisher. He 
learned also that Sir Thomas More had sent 
bis boolis against Tyndale and Frith to Peto 
at Antwerp. Moreover, a friar came over 
fem England every week to Peto. ‘ Ha 
cannot,’ said Vaughan, ‘ wear the cloaks and 
cowls sent over to him from England, they 
ate so many.’ It was said Peto tried to 
ealist even tyndale’s sympathy against the 
Jong in rile matter of the divorce, and sent 
bim a book on that subject to correct ; but 
Tyndale refused to meddle with it. Vaughan 
tiW hard to gat him entrapped and sent to 
Jhirij^d, hut failed. Peto even sent over 
to&gland two friars of his own order 
to search for books which might he usefol 
to him, and they visited Queen Catherine. 
He seems to have remained in the Low 
Gbantries for some years, for in March 1636 
we find him at Eergen-op-Zoom ; and in 
June 1637 John Hutton, governor of the 
merchant adventurers at Antwerp, reports 
bow an English exile, desiring to act os 
tfv upon Cardinal Foie at LUge, mocured 
a letter from Peto to his cousin, Michael 
Throgmorton, who was with the cardinal 
there. Peto himself went soon after to the 
cardinal at Liege, whence he was sent in 
.iugust by Throgmorton to Hutton with 
a message touching a proposed conference 
between Pole and Dr. 'Wilson, the king’s 
chaplain («6. Henry Vm, vol. sii. pt. li. 
So. 619 must be late; than Ho. 636). In 
December he was at Bruesels, conferring 
with Hutton about a letter in which he 
efered Ms allegiance to the king and service 
to Cromwell. 

Nothing seems to have prevented his re- 
tom to England except Henry’s repudiation 
of the pope’s supremacy. He did not object 
to the suppression of monasteries, if only 
they were put to better uses, and he ad* 
nitted there ware grave abuses that required 
correction. Hutton, writing to Cromwell 
on SO Jan. 1638, describes mm os one who 
eonld not fiatter, who grew very hot in 


argument, and who might easily he mt to 
let out secrets which he would have kirot if 
questioned directly. But he saw that Eng- 
land was no safe place for him, and meant 
to go to Italy. In April he was seen at Mainz 
onhls way thither, having laid aside his friar’s 
habit for the journey by leave of the general 
of his order. During the latter part of the 
year he was staying at Venice and Padua. 

In 15S9 he was included in the sweeping 
bill of attainde^assed against Cardinal Pole 
and others (31 Hen.VIU, c. 16, not printed), 
and for some years little or nothing m known 
about him, except that he wandered about 
on the contineuit, and was for some time at 
Home. Itwas there in 1547, as the Vatican 
records show, that Paul UI appointed him 
bishop of Salisbury, though he could not 
give him possession of the bishopric. 

On MarVs accession he seems to have re- 
timied to England. But, feeling himself too 
old for the proper di'charge of episcopal func- 
tions, he resigned the bishopric of Salisbury, 
and was settled at his old convent at Glreen- 
wich when Mary restored it. He was highly 
esteemed by Paul IV, who, as Cardinal Ca- 
rafia, had known him at Rome, and from the 
commencement of his pontificate had thought 
of making him a cardinal. On 14 June 1657 
Paul proposed Mm in a consistory, and he 
was elected in his absence, the pope con- 
ferring on him at the same time the legate- 
ship in EnMand of which he deprived Cardinal 
Pole [see Ponn, RneirrsLn]. These appoint- 
ments, however, Peto at once declined as a 
hurdenunsuited to his aged shoulders. They 
ware, moreover, made in avowed disregard 
of the wishes of Queen Mary, who stopped 
the messenger hearing the hat to Mm. And 
though Cardinal Charles Coiafih, whom the 
pope sent that year to FMlip II in Flanders, 
was commissioned among other things to 

g et Peto to come to Rome (PAiXA.Yicmu, 
b. xiv. 0 . 6), the attempt was inefiTectuol. 
Peto woe already worn out with age, and 
apparently in his dotage — ‘veccMo rebam- 
bito,’ as the English ambassador represented 
to the pope ; and the proposed distinction 
only caused him to he followed hy a jeering 
crowd when he went through the streets of 
London. He died in the following April 
(1668). 

[Annsles Mlnotom, xix ; Oardella’s Memorie 
Stoiiche de' Caidinali, iv. 370; PallaTicino’s 
Hist, of the Council of Trent; Letters and Papers 
Henry VHI, vole. v. sqq. ; Col. State Papers, 
Spanish, vol. iv. No, 831, 'Venetian, vols. iv. 
andvi.] J. &. 

PETOWE, HENRY (^1608), poetaster, 
was a native of London, and marshal of the 
Artilleiy Garden there W 1S12 and later 
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years. As ‘Marescallus Petowe’ he signs sorrow for her Visitation, By Henrvl’et I 

verses on the London Artillery Garden in London, printed by John WinJet’ 
Munday’s edition of Stowe (1622). A pe- thew Law, 1603, 4to. This is dedicated 
destrianversifierhimselfjhesincerelyadmired six young gentlemen whose initials onlv ™ 
Marlowe’s genius, and attempted to continue given. There are allusions in the ■noeinT 

Marlowe’s poem in ‘The Second Part of the ravages of the plague in London mlflffi 

Hero and Leander, conteyning their further The poem is noticed in Sir E. Brydges’s ■ 
Fortunes, by Henry Petowe. Sal cito, si ait stituta,’ iii, SO-4, and reprinted m the ‘Ha 
bene. London, printed by Thomas Purfoot loinn Miscellany,’ x. 342-60, and in Nicholv" 
for Andrew Harris,’ 1698, 4to._ In a dedica- ‘ Progresses of King James I,’ 1828 i. 
tory epistle to Sir Henry Guilford, Petowe ‘ Londoners, their Entertainment ’in "tha 
says that ‘ being inriohed by a gentleman, Comitrie, or a whipping of Eunnewavw 
a mend of mine, with tha true Italian die- "Wherein is described London’s Miserie the 
course of these lovers’ further fortunes, I Countries Crueltie, and Mans Inhumanitie’ 
have presumed to finish the historie.’ The (London, 1604, 4to, b. 1., printed by H. L, 
address to the reader calls the poem ‘the lor G. B.), is a tract relating to the plague of 
firstfruits of an unripe wit, done at certaine 1603(CoLLLEB,i?nrfj7fij£iaferC'8te/o{/iw,p.l76), 
vacant howars.’ It is poor in style and in- Another work on the plague of 162’6 is en- 
cident, but is preceded hy a striking enco- titled ‘The Countrie Ague, or London her wel- 
mium of Marlowe. A copy of the book is come home to her retired Children. Together 
in the BodleianLihrary. Specimens appear in with a true Belation of the warlike Punerall 
Dyce’s edition of Marlowe, 1868, pp. xln, 398- of Captain E ichnrdEobyns, one of the twentie 
401, Next year Petowe pitblisned ‘ PhUo- Captaines of the trayned Bands of the Citie 
casander and Elonira, the ioire Lady of Bri- of London, which waaperformedthe24dayof 
taine, "Wherein is discovered the miserable September last, 1626. ... By Henry Petowe 
passions of Love in exile, his unspeakable Marshall of the Artillerie Garden, London,’ 
Joy receaved againe into favour, with the printedfor Robert Allot, 1626, 4to. The tract 
deserved guerdon of perfit Love and Con- is dedicated to ‘ ColoneU Hugh Ilumeraley 
stancie. Hurtfull to none, but pleasaunt and all the GaptainsoftheArtnierie Garden.’ 
and delightful! for all estates to contemplate. The dedication speaks of another tract by tha 
By Henry Petowe. Dulcia non meruit qui author, ‘ London Sicke at Heart, or a Caveat 
non gustavit amara,’ printed hy Thomas P^ for Runawayes,' as published ten weeks pre- 
foot, 1696, 4to, 20 leaves. This is dedicated viously. Two other books, whose titles only 
to ' his very friend, Maister John Cowper,’ seem to have survived, have been sscribedtc 
in three six-line stanzas. It i^receded by Petowe: 1. ‘A Description of the Countie of 
verses signed N. R. Gent, and Henry SneU- Surrey, containing a geographicoU account of 
ing, and by three verses ^ the author ‘ to the the said Countrey or Shyre, with other thinga 
qiuck-sightedReaders.' The poem plagiarises thereunto apertaining. Collected and written 
the works of Surrey, Churchyard, Gascoigne, by Henry Pattowe,’ 1811 (OoitBim,Colkcta«ea 
and others, and in^cates that the author was Anglo-Poetioa, ix. 147). 2. ‘ An honourable 
courting a lady named "White, perhaps an President for Great Men hy an Elegiecall 
attendant on Queen Elizabeth (cf. JfritisA Monument to the Memory of that "Worthy 
Pibliograpker, i. 214-17). Petowe’s ‘ Eliza- Gentleman, Mr, John Bancks, Citizen and 
hetha quasi vivens. Eliza’s Funerall. Afewe Mercer of London, aged about SOyeeres, and 
AprUl drops sbowred on the Hearse of dead dyed the 9th day of September, Anno Bom. 
Eliza. Or the FunersRteares of a true-hearted 1620. ByMariscalPetowh’(HA.zi.iiT,R"aad- 
Subject. By H. P.,’ London, printed hy E. 600 A;, p. 464). The collection of epigrams hy 
Allde for M. Lawe, 1603, 4to, is dedicated H. P., entitled ‘ The Mous-trap,’ 1606, some- 
to Richard Hildersham. After the metrical times attributed to Petowe, is by Henry 
‘Induction’ and the poem comes ‘the order Parrot [q. v.] 

and formall proceeding at the Funerall.' The [Corssr’s Collectanea Anglo-Poetica. ii. 143- 

E oetical part of the volume is reprinted in 147 . Bibliotheca Anglo-Poeticii, p. 2SS ; and 
ir E. Brydges’s ‘Restituta,’ iii, 23— 30, and authorities cited above ; Brit. Mus. Lihr. CiL; 
the whole of it in the ‘ Harleian Miscellany,' Hunter’s manuscript Ohorua Vatam (in Addit, 
X. 332-42, and in Nichols’s ‘Processes of MS. 24487, f. 100}.] B. B. 

Queen Elizabeth,’ 1823, iii. 616. There fol- 
lowed 'EnglandsCmsar. His Majesties most PETRE, BENJAMIN (1672-1768), Eo> 
RoyallCoronation. Togetherwiththemanner man catholic prelate, bom 10 Aug. 1672, was 
of the solemneshewes prepared for the honour son of John Petre (1617-1690) or Fidlers or 
of his entry into the Cittie of London. Eliza Fithlers, Esaex (who was a younger brother 
her Coronation in Heaven. And Londons of William Petre [q. v.], the translator), by 
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JiU -ocond wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
J'incheon, esq., of Writtle in that county. 
Ub was educated at the English College, 

S , and, after being admitted to the 
ood, became tutor to Lord Derwent- 
^ater who was subsequently beheaded for 
treason. He was consecrated bishop of Prusa, 
in jiartibus, on 11 Nov. 1721, and y)pointed 
coatljutor, cum jure auceessionis, to Honaven- 
tnre Gitfard [q.v.], vicar-apostolic of the 
London district. On the death of that pre- 
late on 12 March 1733-4, he succeeded to the 
iieariate. He resided chiefly at Pidlers, died 
on 22 Dec. 1768, and was buried in old St. 
Pancras churchyard. He wa.s succeeded by 
Dr. Eichord Challoner [q. v.] 

[Brady's Episcopal Succession, iii. 1,58, 161- 
163, 247 , Catholic Direetoiy, 1894, p. 46 ; 
Howard's Eomnn C.itholie Pannlies, pt. i. p. 45.] 

T. C. 

PETEB, EDIVAPlD (1031-1699), known 
as Father Petre or Peters, confessor of 
Jamas II, bom in London in 1031, was the 
SLCond son of Sir Francis Petre, bait., of the 
Ctanham branch of the family, of which the 
Carons Petre constituted the eldest branch. 
His mother was Elizabeth, third daughter of 
SirJ ohn Ga^e, bart . , of Firle Place, Susse.v, and 
grandson of Sir John GageJ^ v.l constable of 
the Tower under Henry VUI. The story told 
in ‘ Eevolution Politicks,’ implying that he 
was educated at W estminster under Busby, is 

H phal. His family being devout Roman 
ics, he was sent in 1049 to study at St. 
Umer, and three years later he entered the So- 
liety of Jesus atWatten, under the name of 
h'pencer, though he was not professed of the 
four vow8untu2Feb. 1671. Heobtaiued some 
prominence in the society, not so much for 
harning os for boldness and address. On the 
death of his elder brother Frances, at Crau- 
ham in Essex, about 1679, he succeeded to 
the title, and about the same time he received 
orders from his provincial, and was sent on 
the English mission. Being rector of the 
Hampshire district at the time of the popish 
plot (1679), he was arrested and committed 
to Newgate; but, as Oates and his satellites 
produced no specific charges against him, he 
was released, after a year’s confinement, in 
June 1680. In the following August he be- 
came rector of the London district and vice- 
provincial of England ; and, inteUigence of 
this appointment having leaked out, he was 
promptly rearrested and imprisoned until 
6 Feb._1688. Exactly two years after his 
liberation James II ascended the throne, 
and at once summoned Petre to court. His 
correspondence with P6re La Chaise and i 
other ‘forward’ members of the society i 
VOL. XT. 


marked him out for promotion, and he soon 
gave evidence of his zeal and devotion. To 
him was given the superintendence of the 
royal chapel; he was made clerk of the royal 
closet, and he was lodged in those apart* 
ments at WhitehaU which James had oc- 
cupied when he was Duke of York. The 
queen appears to have regarded him with 
coldness, or even aversion, but he found an 
all-powerful ally in Sunderland. With 
Simderland, along with Richard Talbot and 
Henry Jermyn (afterwards Lord Dover) 
[q. v.l, he formed a sort of secret inner 
council, and it was by the machinations of 
this cabal that Sunderland event daily sup- 
planted Rochester in the king's confidence ; 
at the same time the king entrusted to Petre 
the conversion of Sunderland. .Tames re- 
cognised in him ' a resolute and undertaking 
man,’ and resolved to assign him an official 
place among his advisers. As a preliminary 
step, it was determined to seek some prefer- 
ment for him from Innocent XT. In De- 
cember 1686 Roger Palmer, earl of Uastle- 
maine [q. v.], was sent to Rome to petition 
the pope to this ell'ect. The first pjroposal 
^parently was that the pope should grant 
Petre a dispensation which would enable him 
to accept high office in the English chm’ch, 
and Eachaid. states that the dignity ulti- 
mately designed for Petre was the arch- 
bishopric of York, a see which was left vacant 
(from April 1086 to November 1088) for this 
purpose. The pope, however, who had little 
tbndness for the Jesuits, proved obdurate, both 
to the original request and to the sub-equent 
proposal which Sunderland had the effrontery 
to make,thatPetre should be made a cardinal. 
Innocent professed himself utterly unable to 
comply ‘salve conseientia,’ and added that 
' such a promotion would very much reflect 
upon his majesty's fame ’ (see abstract of the 
correspondence in Dodd’s Church Riat. iii, 
424-6 ; RAdda Correapondence in Addit. 
MS. 16S96). He shortly afterwards ordered 
the general of the Jesuits to rebuke Petre for 
his ambition. 

Notwithstanding this lehtifF, and in strong 
opposition to ths wishes of the queen, James 
on 11 Nov, 1687 named Petre a privy council- 
lor, along with the catholic lor^ Powis, 
Arundel, Belasyse, and Dover. The impolicy 
of such an appointment was glaring. James 
subsequently owned in his ‘Memoirs’ (ii. 
77) that he was aware of it; but he ‘was 
BO bewitched by my Lord Simderland and 
Father Petre as to let himself he prevailed 
upon to doe soindiscreeteathing.’ Petre him- 
sw stated that he accepted the king’s ofier 
with the greatest reluctance, and it may cer- 
tainly have been that ha was over-persuaded 
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by Sunderland, Until be took bis Beat at tbe 
council board bis elevation was kept a pro- 
found secret from every one save Sunderland, 
whose efforts to remove Ilocbester from the 
council be henceforth powerfully seconded. 
With Sunderland he also took an active port in 
* re^i^ting ' the municipal corporations and 
revising the commission of tbe peace. In 
December be was appointed chief almoner, 
and he bad an important voice in filling up 
the vacant fellowships at Magdalen College. 
Daring these proceedings tbe pope's nuncio 
D'Adda frequently bad occasion to write to 
Home of Petra’s rashness and indiscretion, 
while be said, with perfect truth, that his 
appointment gave a very powerful handle 
gainst tbe king {Hiit. MSS. Comm. 7tb 
ffep. App. p. 226, 10th Hep. App. v. p. 119). 
The proclamation which the long caused to 
be made in the ‘ Gazette’ of 2 Jan. 1C87-8, 
to tbe effect that the queen was with child, 
was the signal for a crop of tbe most scur- 
rilous broadsides against tbe king’s confessor; 
and when tbe young prince was born, on 
TriniW Sunday, it was plainly insinuated 
that Petre was the father. Many versions, 
however^ represented him ns merely being 
the medium of tbe transference of tiie child 
from tbe ‘ miller’s wife ’ to the queen’s bed. 
"When the crisis came in November 1688, 
Petre resolutely adjured tbe king not to leave 
Westminster (BAniiiLoit, 9, 18, 22, 2.j Nov.; 
Domoht, Letirea Sistoriqueg, November 
1088). This was probably the best advice 
that Petre had ever tender^ to his sovereign, 
but he was thought to speak from interested 
motives— it being well known that he was 
most obnoxious to the rabble, and that his 
life would not he worth a day's purchase 
if he were left behind at Whitehall. Petre 
took ample precautions to avert this con- 
tingency. The night before the king’s de- 
parture he slept at St. James’s, whence, 
making his exit next day fay a secret passage, 
he escaped to Dover in disguise, and suc- 
ceeded in reachingPmnce belbre bis master. 
He never saw James again. His rooms at 
Wbiteball were occupied by Jeflreys for a 
short time after bis fiigbt; wben Je&eys 
bimself decamped to Wapping, they were 
broken into by a protestant mob (cf. Twelve 
Bad Men, ed. Seccombe, p. 92). Petre spent, 
tbe next year quietly at St. Omer, nnheemng' 
tbe torrent of abumve pampblets and broad 
sides with wbicb be was assailed. In De 
cember 1689 be was at Home, but ‘ not much 
lookt on there ’ (IiUTkbbll, i. 610). In 16Q3 
he was appointed rector of the college at 
St. Omer, where the enlightened attention 
that he paid to the healtii and cleanliness 
of the community made Mm highly valued 


(Olivee, Collectione). In 1697 he was wn* 
to Watten, where he died on 15 May Ifr ’ 
IHs voluminous correspondence was 
ferred from St. Omer to BnigesT^hcrel; 
was unfortunately lost during the sunw- 
Sion of the Jesuits by the Austrian govern- 
ment in October 1773. A few of his htt, r. 
however, are preserved among Lord Brav-^ 
papers at Stamford Hall, Eugby (fliV. J/.Vi 
Comm. 10th Hep. App. vi. p. 124).' * qiij 
abiding hatred with which he was ivoarded 
by the London mob was shown by the burn- 
ing in effigy to which he was submitted on 
Guy Fawkes day and Queen Elizabeths birth- 
day until the close of Anne's reign. 

There is no contemporary likene«s of Petrs 
(pxcpiiting caricatures) ; an imaginary pjj- 
trait is given a conspicuous position in 
E. M. Ward’s well-known picture in tbe 
National Gallery, ‘James IT receivini; the 
news of the landing of the Prince of Oranite.’ 
Satirical portraits are affixed to nnmi-rou's 
broadsides. Of those in the British Museum 
the following are characteristic s 1. Petre ai 
man-midwife, 10 June 1688 (F. G. Smvrv-, 
Cat. i.No. 1166), 2. Petre sitting by ecrsdlH 
explainingto the miller'BwifethattbeSocietv 
of Jesus must have an heii (i6. No. llfis), 
3, Petre nursing the infant on board tbe vaebt 
upon which the q ueen and her child embarW 
in their flight. 4. Petre ns a conjuror with a 
satchel of ‘ Uokus Pokus ’ slung round bis 
neck (iS. No. 12.36). In an elaborate caricatimi 
entitled ‘England’s Memorial’ (1689) tlw 
Jesuit is depicted as 'Lassciveous Peters.’ His 
flight fi-om Whitehall is also illustrated by 
numerous medals. The portrait prefixed to 
the scandalous ‘ History of Petre's Amorous 
Intrigues ’ is of course unauthentic. 

Petre’s younger brother Charles (1644- 
1712) was also educated as a jeauit at St. 
Omer, and was attached to the Enplisb 
mission ; he was included among Oates's in- 
tended victims, but succeeded in evading 
arrest. Hewa3favouredbvJamesII,andfled 
from Whitehall shortly after his brother in 
November 1688. lie was arrested at Dover, 
but was soon liberated, and subsequently held 
various offices at St. Omer, where be died on 
18 Jan. 1712. 


[Foley’s Bocords of the English Proyineo d 
tbe Society of Jesus, r. 372, vii. 690 ; Olirer'a 
Collections, 1848, p. 104; Dodd's Church Hi't.; 
D'Orleans’s Eevolntions in Englond, p. 304; 
tioadriennium Jacobi, 1689 ; Higgons's Short 
View of English History, p. 329 ; Maophetaon'i 
Original Papers, 1775; Burnet's Own Time; 
Eachard’s Hist, of Endand, vol. ii. ; Eapin’s Hist, 
of England, vol. ii . ; fiante's Ssh of Englaad 
vol. V. ; Macaulay's Hist. 1858, ii. 819 ; langard’s 
Hist, of England, x. 61,98, 128, 170; Bloiami 
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Maedalen Colle!^ and James II (Oxf. Hi8t.Soe.); 
fivM’s'ffiUiamlll, 1830, p. 120; Banka's Life of 
WJUamlU; &ianger’sBiogr.Hist. of England; 
aabnigli Ballade, iv. 316 ; Bagfoid Ballads, 
*a Eblj6north,ii.317:Barkar’sBnsb5r,p.61; The 
Vases Farewell to Popery and Slavery, 1689 ; 
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isle's Memoirs of the Beign of James II, 1857 ; 
Hotes and Queries, 1st ser. i. 104, vi. 418, 689, 
Ssdser. i. 31. See also An Acconntof the Life 
udMemorable Actions of Father Fetie appended 
to the Popish Champion, 1689; An Ironical 
Fnendly Letter to Father Petre concerning his 
cart in the late Bing'e G-ovomment, 1690; A 
dialogue between Father Peters and the Devil, 
1687* Borne in an Uproar, or the Pope's Bulls 
]iH)Ught to the Baiting Stake by old Father Petre, 
1689 ; L^ Hdros de la Ligue on la Procession 
Hon^le oondnitte par Louis EIV poor la con- 
version des Protestans da son Boyaume, Paris, 
1691 ; and Sistoire des intrigues amourenses dn 
PirePeters, jdsnite ... oh I'on voit ses avantnres 
lei pardcnllexs, Cologne, 1698.] T. 8. 

PETEE, Sm’WILLTAM (1605 P-1672), 
Mcreta^ of Btate, horn at Tor Newton, 
Devonshire, about 1605, was eon of John 
Petre, said to he a rich tanner of Torhryan, 
Devonshire, by his wife Alice or AJys, daugh- 
ter of John CoUinge of Woodlands in the same 
county. He was the eldest son of a family of 
sine; of his four brothers, the eldest, John 
(i. 1668), who is supposed hy family tradi- 
m to have been senior to WiUianK inherited 
Tot Newton: the second woe chief cuetomer 
stEseter ; Bichard^hs third, is stated to have 
iMn chancellor of Exeter and archdeacon of 
Bnddngham ; hut the only preferment with 
which Le Neve credits him is a prebend in 
Peterborough Cathedral, which he received 
on 14 Jon, 1649-60 and resiraed on 6 Oct. 
1688; he was, however, metalled precentor of 
Ely Cathedred on 28 Dec. 1667, and, though 
ffisapproving of Elizaheth’e ecclesiastical 

£ , retained his office until 1671 (OliXViTB, 
Smbs, p. 198). The younrost brother, 
Bobert (d. 1693), was auditor of the excheq uer. 

William was educated at Exeter Ooltege, 
Oxford, and elected fellow of All Souls’^ in 
1623, whence he graduated bachelor of civil 
and canon law on 2 July 1626, and D.O.L. on 
17 Feh. 1032-3. Probably about 1627 he 
became principal of Peokwatei's or Vine 
Hall, and tutor to George Boleyn (after- 
wards ‘Viscount Roohford) [q. vj (LiiOIB, 
Slate WortMeSf'pASO ; oLWood, AtfAeno, i 
98). It was no donbt through the influence 
of SoleTO’s sister Anne that Petre was in- 
tiodaoea at court and selected for govem- 
ment service. He was sent abroad, and re- 
dded on the continent, chiefly in France, 
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for more than four years. On his return he 
was appointed a clerk in chancery. He had 
secured the favour of Cromwell and Gran- 
mer, who spoke in November 1635 of making 
Petre dean of arches, there 'being no man 
more fit for it.’ Anne Boleyn also sent him 
presents, and promised him any pleasure it 
was in her power to give. On 13 Jan. 1538 
ha was appointed deputy or proo'or for 
Otomwell m his capacity as vicar-general. 
In the same year he was made master in 
chancery, and granted the prebend of Lang- 
ford Ecclesia in Lincoln Cathedral, which he 
resigned next yeor. He was largely en- 
gaged in visiting the lesser monasteries. On 
16 June 1636 Petre appeared in convocation 
and made a novel claim to preside over its 
deliberations, on the grouna that the king 
was supreme head of the church, GromweU 
was the king's vicegerent, and he was Crom- 
well’s depn^. After soma discussion his 
claim was allowed. In the same ^ear he 
was placed on a commission to receive and 
examine all bulls and briefs from Rome, and 
in 1537 was employed to examine Robert 
Aske [q. V.] and other prisoners taken in the 
Lincomshire and Yorkshire rebellions. In 
1636 he had been appointed visitor of the 
greater monasteries in Rent and other 
eonthem counties. He was one of the most 
zealous of the visitors ; in 1688 he procured 
the surrender of twenty monasteries, and in 
the first three months of 1639 thirteen more 
fell before him ; his great achievement was 
the almost total extirpation of the Gil- 
bertines, the only religions order of English 
origin (of. Dixon’s Church Mist, ii. 2o-30, 
116; GAsanni, Menry VIII and the Monas- 
teries'), 

In 1689 Petre was one of those appointed 
to prepare a hill for the enactment of the 
Six Aiticlee, and in the following year was 
on the commission which declared the nul- 
lity of Henry’s marriage with Anne of 
Cleves. Early in 1643 ha was knighted ; in 
the same year he served on various commis- 
sions to examine persons accused of heresy, 
and was appointed secretary of state m 
‘Wriothesley’s place. On 9 July 1644 he was 
selected to assist Queen Catherine in carry- 
ing on the regency during Henry’s absence, 
and to raise eupplies for the kmg’s expedition 
to Boulogne. In 1645 he was sent ambas- 
sador to the emperor, and at the end of the 
year was summoned to the privy council. 
He was appointed an assistant executor to 
Henry’s will in 1647. 

During Edward Vi’s reign Petre’e im- 
portance and activity increased. In August 
1647 he was entrusted with the great seal 
for use in all ecclesiastical affairs. In 1649 

Sn3 
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he served on commissions to visit the uni- confiminp him in possession of the 1 A 
versitj of Oxford, to inquire into heresies, to he had derived finm the suppression f 
e'camme the charges against Lord Seymour the monasteries (DuopaIiB, il&jiasiihon ” 
of Sudeley, and to try Bonner. He did not 1645). It was on his advice that Itfsm 
lake part in Bonner’s trial after the first in 1657 forbade the landing of the po^ 
day, and it was rumoured that he ‘was messenger sent to confer legatine por^ o* 
turning about to another party.’ On 6 Oot. William Peto [q. v.] instead of Pole, Owin'* 
ho was sent by Somerset to the council to to declining health he ceased to he secretaiv 
demand the reason of their coming together, in 1557. 

but, Wing them the stronger party, he re- On Elizabeth’s accession Petre was one of 
mained ana signed the council’s letter to the those charged to transact all business n». 
lord mayor denouncing the protector; four viousto the queen’s coronation, and was Lfi 
days later he also signed the proclamation employed on various state affairs, hut his at- 
against Somerset. In Eebruary 1660 he was tendances at the council became Iffisfreqnent' 
Bent to Boulogne to negotiate the terms of 'rhey cease altogether after 1606, andPetie 
peace with France, and in the following May retired to his manor at Ingatestone Essex 
exchanged ratifications of it at Amiens, In where he devoted himself to his charitable 
the same year he was treasurer of firetfruita foundations. He died there, after a long iU- 
and tenths, and one of the commissioners to ness, on 13 Jan. 1671-2, and was buriS m 
examine Gardiner ; he was also sent to New Ingatestone church, where a handsome altar- 

Hall, Essex, to request Mary to come to tomb tohis memory, between the chanodaud 

court or change her residence to Oking. In south chapel, is still extant, 

August 1661 Petra was one of those who Petre’s career is strikingly similar to thois 
communicated to Mary the council’s decision, of other statesmen of his time, such as Cecil 
forbidding mass in her household, and In Mason, and Rich, who, 'sprung fiom the 
October was appointed to confer with the willow rather than the oiui,’ aened with 
German ambassadors on the proposed protes- equal fidelity Henry, Edward, JIary, and 
tant alliance | in December he was on a com- Elizabeth. Camden calls him ‘ a man of ap- 
miasion for calling in the king’s debts. In proved wisdom and exquisite learning,’ a^ 
1663 hedrewup the minutes for Edward Vi’s Strype says he was ‘without spot that I 
will and, in the interest of Lady Jane Grey, could find except change of religion.’ He 
signed the engagement of the council to was 'no seeker of extremity or blood, but of 
maintain the succession as limited by it. moderation in all things.’ As a diplomatiit 
On 20 July, however, he, like the m^ority his manner was ‘ smooth, reserved, resolrcd, 
of the council, declared for Mary. Here- yet obliging : ’ ‘ Ah 1’ said OhatiUon of Petre 
mained in London during the next few days at Boulogne in 1650, ' we had gained the 
transacting secretarial business, hut his wife lost two hundred thousand crowns without 
joined Mary and entered London with her. hostages, had it not been for that man who 
Petre had been identified with the coun- said nothing,’ In his later years he was 
oil’s most obnoxious proceedings towards said to he a papist, a creed to which bia 
Mary, and his position was at first insecure, descendants have consistently adhered. But 
He resumed attendance at the council on his piety was not uncompromising, and 
12 Aug., but in September it was rumoured did not stand in the way of his temmrsl 
that he was out of office. Ue was, however, advancement ; as he himself wrote to Cecil, 
installed chancellor of the order of the Garter < we which talk much of Christ and his holy 
on 26 Sept., when ha was directed by the word have, Ifear me, used a much contrarV 
queen to expunge the new rules formulated way ; for we leave fishing for men, and &h 
during the late reign. He further ingra^- again in the tempestuous seas of this world 
tinted himsedf with Mary by his zeal in trac- for gain and wicked mammon.’ Though he 
ing the accomplices of Wyatt’s rebellion and was less rapacious than his colleagues in 
by his advocacy of the Spanish marriage, profiting by the fall of Somerset, Petre 
Petre now devoted himself exclusively to ^ acquired enormous property by the dissolu- 
official duties ; he rarely missed attendance tion of the monasteries ; inDevonslure alone 
at the council, and was frequently employed he is said to have secured thirty-six thou- 
to consult with foreign ambassadore. He sand acres ; but his principal seat was at 
acquiesced in the restoration of the old Ingatestone, Essex, wnich he receind on 
religion, and took a prominent part in the the dissolution of the abbey of St._ Ma^s, 
reception of Pole and ceremonies connected Barking. The hall which he built tbtfe 
with the absolution of England from the < still stands almost unimpaired Ccf. BABSsn, 
guilt of heresy. But with great dexterity he Essex Mighwaya, &c., 2nd sec. pp. 32, 178-80). 
succeeded in obtaining from Paul IV a bull i A considerable portionofhiswealth,howerer. 
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TTBS spent on charitable objects ; be foiuided 
almshouses at Ing^testoiie, and designed 
Kholarsbipsfot All Souls’College, Oxford, but 
his chief benefactions were to Exeter College, 
Oxford, and entitle him to bo considered its 
incond founder (for full details see Boxse, 
Btmtnim Coll. Exon. pp. Ixxiv at saq.) In 
other woys Petre was a patron of learning ; 
his correspondence with English envoys 
abroad contains frequent requests for rare 
books. Be was himself governor of Chelms- 
ford grammar school, and Ascham benefited 
by bis favour, which he is said to have re- 
qnited by dedicatin^f to Petre his ‘ Osorius 
de Xobilitate Christiana.’ A mass of Petra's 
correspondence bos been summarised in the 
‘C dendars of State Papers,’ and many of the 
originals are in the Cottonian, Harleian, and 
Additional MSS. in the British Museum; 
his transcript of the notes for Edward Vi's 
will is in the Inner 'I'emnle Library. Two 
undoubted portraits of Petre, with one of 
doubtful authenticity, all belonging to the 
Eight Rev. Monsignor Lord Petre, were ex- 
hibited in the Tudor exhibition ; of these, one 
(Xo. 159), by Sir Antonio More, was painted 
'statis sum xl;' the third portrait (No. 149) 
is hr Holbein, but hears the inscription on the 
hactground ‘ mtatis sum 74 An.® 1646,’ which 
does not agree with the facts of Petre’s life 
(cf. Notei and Queries, 7th ser. ix. 247, 834, 
416). Another portrait is in the hall of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

Petre married, first, about 1633, Gertrude, 
joungest child of Sir John TyrreU, knt., of 
narley, and his wife Anne, daimhter of 
Edward Norris ; she died on 28 1641, 

leaving two daughters, one of whomj^Dorotby 
(1534-1618), morried Nicholas vVadham 
[q. 7.1, founder of 'Wadhom College, Oxford; 
and t^ other, Elizabeth, married Jolm Gost- 
wicb. Petre married, secondly, Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Browne, lord mayor of 
London, and relict of John Tyrrell (d. 1.540) 
of Heron, Essex, a distant cousin of Sir 
John Tyrrell, father of Fetre's first wife (see 
pedigree in the Visitation of Essex, 1668). 
Anthony Twrell [q. vj was the second Lady 
Petre’s nephew. She died on 10 March 1681- 
1582, and was buried by her husband’s side in 
Ingatestonc church. By her Petre had two 
daughters, Thomasine and Katherine, and 
three sons, of whom two died young ; the 
other, John (1649-1613), was knighted in 
1576, sat in parliament for Essex in 1685-6, 
was created Baron Petre of Writtle, Essex, by 
James I on 21 July 1603, and died at West 
Homdon, Essex, on 11 Oct. 1613, being buried 
in Ingatestone church. He augmented his 
father’s benefactions to Exeter (?oll^, con- 
tnbated65f. to the Virginia Company (BbowN', 


Genesis U.S.A.), and became a Roman catho- 
lic. Exeter College published in his honour 
a thin quarto entitled ‘Threni Exoniensiiim 
in obitum . . . D. Johanuis Petrei, Baronis 
de Writtle,’ Oxford, 1613 (Brit. Mus.) He 
married Mary, daughter of Sir Edward Wal- 
grave, or Wal degrave, and left four sons, of 
whom the eldest, AViUiam, secondLord Petre, 
was father of William Petre (1602-1677) 
[q. X'.], and grandfather of William, fourth 
baron Petre [q. v.] 

[Cal. State Papers, Bom., For., and Venetian 
series ; Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. 
Gairdnor; Eurghley State Papers, passim ; Pro- 
ceedings of tho Privy Council ; Rymer'sFceder.i, 
original edition ; Cotton. MSS. Cal. B. x. 101, 
Galba B. x. 210, 225; Hurl. MS. 283, f. 187; 
Addit. MSS. 25114 ff. 833, 344, 346. 32054 fiP. 80, 
123, 32655 ff. 05, 162, 247-R, 32656 ff. 28, 185, 
226; Aahmole MSS. II 21 f. 231, 1137 f. 142, 1729 
f. 192; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Bur- 
rows’s Worthies of All Souls’ ; Boaso’s Begistrum 
GoU. Exon., Stapleton’s Three Oxford Parishes, 
and Plummer’s Elizabethan Oxford (all published 
by Oxford Hist. Soc.) ; Wood’s Fasti, i. 73, 74, 03. 
158, and City of Oxford, i. 507 ; Lit. Remains of 
Edward VI (Roxliurghe Club), passim ; Chron 
of Queen Jane, pp. 82, 88, 80, 109, Harr, of 
Reformation, pp. 282, 284, Annals of Queen 
Elizabeth, p. 11, Maebyn’s Diary, passim, and 
Wriothesley’s Chron. n. 31 (all publish^ by 
Camden Soc.) ; Camden’s Brihinnia and Eliza- 
beth ; Stow’s Annals ; Holinshed’s Chronicles ; 
■'Ml John Hayw.>rd’s Life and Baigne of Edwanl 
the Sixt, 1630; Lloyd's State Worthies, pp. 
430-4 : Prince’s Worthies of Devon, ed. 1701, 
pp. 496, 600 ; Moore’s Devon, pp. 87-01 ; iStrype's 
Works, Index; Dodd’s Church Hist.; Fuller's 
Church Hist. ; Dixon’s Hist, of the Church of 
England; Burnet’s Reformation; Foxe’s Actes 
and Mon. ; Oliver’s Collections, pp. 197-8 ; 
Morris’s Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 
2nd 8Br,pp.292-.3, &c.; Coote's Civilians, p. 31 ; 
Bnrgon's Gresham, i. 36, 228, &c. ; Newcourt’s 
Repertorinm, ii. 347 : Hasted’s Kent, 1 267 ; 
Moiant's Essex, i, 1 16, 209 ; Asbmola and Beltz's 
Order of the Gaiter ; ArcIueologU, xxi. 39, xxx. 
465, xxxviii. 106; Segcir's Baronagium Geneal.; 
Collins’s Peerage, vii. 28, 33 ; G. E, C.’s Complete 
Peer.ige; Visitation of Devonshire, 1564 (Harl. 
Son.}, passim; Berry’s Essex Genealogies; Genea- 
logical Collections illustrating the Et st. of Roman 
Catholic Families in England, ed. J. J. Howard, 
pt. i. ; Miscell. Geneal. et Heraldica, new ser. ii. 
152 ; Tytler’e Edward VI, i. 78, 228, 427 ; Lin- 
gard’s and Fronde’s Histories: Gent. Mag. 1792, 
ii. 998; English Hist Rev. July 1894; Notes and 
Queries, 7th sex. ix. 247, 334, 415.] A. F. P. 

PETRE, WILLIAM (1603-1077), trans- 
lator, the third son of William, second lord 
Petre (1676-1687) of Writtle in Essex, and 
great-grandson of Sir WiUiam Petre [q. v.], 
was born in bis father’s house at Ingatestone, 
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Essex, 28 July 1602. Hie mother, who died imprisoned in 16oo, hut until welladro^il 
in 1624, was Catherine, second daughter of in life did nothing to attract public notieo I 
Edward Somerset, fourth earl of Woroestw. 1678, however, he, as a devout Roman cat£ 

His family, who remained Roman catholic, lie, involuntarily drew upon himself theatten 

had been steady benefactors of Exeter College, tions of the per] urer Titus Oates, who charirHd 
Oxford, whither he was sent as gentleman him with being pri^ to the alleged poiulh 
commoner, matriculating on 6 Eeb._lG12, at p]^t. Oates swore in his deposition befom 
the early age of ten. In the following year, fciir Edmimd Berry Godfrey [^. v.l tint ha 
however, whenWadham College was com- had seen 'Lord Peters receive a commis-inn 
plated by his great-aunt. Dame Dorothy as lieutenant-general of the popish annv 
wadham, he migrated thither, and ‘ became destined for the invasion of Endand from 
the first nobleman thereof' CWoqd). In the hands of Joannes Panlus de Oliva tho 
October 1618 his eldest brother John died, general pf the ioauits ’ (cf. art. Ixxi. of Oateii 
andthesoeietyofExeterdedicntedttthrenody iVorraiibe, 1679). He repeated these stafr- 
to the family (Madah, Sarly Oirford Frets, monts,withcmbellishments,hefoiBtheHou!tf 
p. 9^. About the same time he was joined of Commons in October 1678, and the house 
at “Wadham by his elder brother Robert, and promptly sent for Lord-chief-justice Scroffg., 
the two brothers, both of whom left without and instructed him to issue warrants for the 
taJnng degrees, presented to the colluge two apprehension of aU the persons mentioned 
fine silver tankards, which were suorifleed to in Oates’s information (JJommom' Journal^ 
th0royalcau8eon26Jnn.l643. After leaving 23-28 Oct. 1678). Together with four oth* r 
Oxford he was entered of the Inner Temple. Roman catholic lords — ^Powis, Bela'\»» 
Subsequently he travelled in the south of Arundel, and Stafford — who wars similailv 
Europe, and, according to “Wood, ‘became accused of being destined for high office 
a gent, of manyaccom^ishments.’ In 1669 under the iesuitical rfigime, Petre was com- 
he issued from St. Omer a translation of the mittedto tno Tower on 28 Oct. 1678. Articles 
then papular ' Flos Sanctorum ' of the iesuit were exhibited against him by the commons 
Pedro de Ribadeneirn, originally published inAprill679,yet,msplteofrepeateddemand3 
at Barcelona in 1643, fol. The translation, for a trial by the prisoners’ frionde, and of tha 
which was entitled 'Lives of the Saints, clamour of the partisans of Oates on the other 
with other Feasts of the Year according to hand,nofurtherBtepaweretakenuntil2SJu]ie 
the Roman Calendar,’ is continued down to 1680, when Lord Costlemainc, who W sub- 
1669. The fest edition soon became searce, sequently been committed, was tried and ac- 
ond a second, corrected and amended, was quitted. A few months later Viscount Staf- 
issued at London in 1730, folio. Petre’s ford was tried, condemned, and executed; 
rendering has been commended by Southey hut the patrons of the plot derived no benefit 
andlseao Disraeli. Petre died on the estate from his death, and nothing was said of the 
at Stanford Rivers in Essex which had been trial of the other ‘ popish lords,' though the 
given him by his father, and he was buried government took no step to release them, 
in the chancel of Stanford Rivers church. Their confinement does not appear to bavs 
Tfia wife Lucy, daughter of Sir Richard been very rigorous. Nevertheless Petre, who 
Fermor of Somerton, Oxfordshire — by whom was nh'eady an old man, suffered greatly in 
he had three sons and two daughters — ^wos health ; and when, in the autumn of 1683, 
buried by his side in March 1079. he felt that he had not long to live, he drew 

[Wood’s Athenoe O.xon. ed, Dlits, iii. 1144; up a pathetic letter to the king. In this he 
Gardiner’a Register of Wadhom, i. 21 ; Collins's says : ‘ I have been five yeares m prison, and. 
Peerage, vii. 36 ; Dodd’s Church Hist, iii, 278 ; what is more grievous to me, lain so long 
Moiant’S Hist, of Esbex, ‘ Hundred of Ongar,’ under a false and injurioue calumny of a 
m 162; Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature; horrid plot and design against your majestie's 
Howard’s Roman Catholic Families of England, person and government, and am now by the 
pt. i. p. 44.] T. S. disposition of God’s providence call’d into 

PETRE, WILLIAM, fourth Baeok' another world before I could by a public 
Putkb (16_22-1684b was the eldest son of trial make my innocence appear.’ This letter 
Robert, third lord Petre (1699-1688), who was printed, and provoked some protestsut 
was the great-|^eBt-grand8on of SirWiUiam ‘ Observations,’ which were in turn severely 
Petre^. T.] His mother, who was married criticised in ‘ A Pair of Spectacles for llr. 
in 16^ and died two years after her eon. Observer ; or Remarks upon the phanatical 
in 1685, was Mary, daughter of Anthony Observations on my Lord Petre’s Letter,' 
Browne, second viscount Montagu. “William powibly from the prolific pen of Roger 
Petre [q. v.l the translator of Ribadeneira, L’Estrange. “When, however, Petre actnally 
WMkis uxteb, Bewasoneof the'cavalWs’ diedmtheTower,on6 Jan.lod3-4,acertaht 
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5 niount of public compassion was awakened. 
<[]ii remaining p^ist lords were broiiglit 
befwe the court of king’s bench by writ of 
Iiah<.as cori)us on 12 Feb. 1683-4, when the 
ittdffes asserted that the prisoners ought long 
5^0 to have been admitted to bail. Petre was 
amontt his ancestors at Ingatestone 
nil 10 .Tan. 16S3-4. There ia a iiortrait at 
Thomdon Hall, Essex. 

Bv his fir-t wife, Elizabeth (d. 1665), 
(h« ’hter of John Savage, second earl Eivers, 
Petre had no issue ; by his second wife, Brid- 
get (il. 1695), daughter of John Fincheon of 
Wttle, he had an only daughter, Mary, who 
was hem in Covent Garden on 25 March 1670, 
miiTied, on 14 April 1696, George Heneaga of 
liointon in Lincolnshire, and died on 4 June 
1 704. The first lady was probab^ the ‘ Lady 
peters'fclightingly referred to by Pepya (April 
loW) as ‘impudent,’ ‘ lewd,’ and a ‘ drunken 
jide.’ The peerage descended in succc-sion to 
iiB brothers John (1629-1684) and Thomas, 
and the latter, who died on 10 Jan._1706, left 
liv liis wile Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Clifton of Lytham, Lancashire, an only son, 
Robert, seventh lord Petre. It was this baron 
who inl711,beingthen only twenty,and very 
‘little’ for his age, in a freak of gallantry cat 
olf a lock of hair tom the head of a celahmted 
WutT, Ids distant kina-woman, Arabella Fer- 
mor. ‘It -was to compose the feud that sprang 
from this sacrilegious act that Pope -wrote his 
‘ Rope of the Lom,’ first published iu ‘ Lintot's 
Miscellany * in May 1712. Lord Petre mar- 
ried, on 1 March 1712, not Miss Fermor — 
who about 1716 became the wife of Francis 
Perkins of Lfton Court, near Beading, and 
died in 1738— Wt a great Lancashire heiress 
named Catherine W sluiesW, by whom, upon 
bi*. premature death on 22 March 1718, he 
kft a posthumous son, Bohert James, eighth 
lord Petre. The eighth lo rd marri ed, on 3 May 
1733, Anne, only daughtor of J ames Baddilfe, 
the unfortunate earl of Derwontwater [q. v.J 
(Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, v. 
96 ; SpElfciJ, Anecdotes). 

[The Declaration of the Lord Petre upon hie 
death, touching the Popish Plot, in a letter to 
bis Most Siicrod Hajestie, 1638 (this letter is 
reprinted in Somers Tracts, viii. 131 ); Obser- 
vations on a Paper entitled The Declaration of 
XoidPetre; Houiual’s Boman Catholic Families 
of England, pt. i. p. 8 ; G. E. CI[okay nejs Peerage, 
Ti.3l7; Collins’s Peerage, vii. 36; langaid’sHist. 
ix. 181 , X, 47 ; Morant’e Essex ; EveLyn’s Diary ; 
Inttrell's Belation, vol. i.] T. S. 

PEaniE, ALEXANDER a694f-1602), 
Scottish divme, horn about 1604, was third 
sou of Alexander Petrie, merchant and 
brngess of Montrose. He studied at the 
university of St. Andrews, and graduated 


M.A. in 1616. From 1620 to 1630 he was 
master of the grammar school of Montrose. 
Having received a presentation to the parieh 
of Bhynd, Perthshu e, from Charles I, he was 
ordained by Archbishop Spotiswood in July 
1 832, and inducted to the charge by the pres- 
bytery of Perth. Petiie joined heartily in 
the covenanting movement, and was in 1638 
a member of the general assembly held at 
Glasgow which overthrow episenpacy. In 
several subsequent assemblies ho took an 
active part as a member of committees. 

In 1642 a Scottish church -was founded in 
Rotterdam for Scottish merchants, sohliers, 
and sailors, and Petrie was selected as the 
first mimster by the presbytery of Edinburgh. 
He -was approved by the general assembly, 
and was inducted hv'the clasais or presbytery 
of Rotterdam ou 80 Aug. 1643. The salaiy 
-was provided by the States-General and the 
city authorities, and the church formed part 
of the Dutch ecclesiastical establishment ; but 
it was exempt from the use of the Dutch 
liturgical formulories, and -was allowed to 
retain the Scottish usages. The introduction 
of puritan innovations in the church at Rot- 
temam soon afterwards caused much discoid, 
as many of the members were warmly at- 
tached to tho old forms prcscrihedinEnox’s 
Liturgy. These difficulties vvere eventually 
overcome, mainly owing to Petrie’s inf uence. 

In 1644 Petrie published at Rotterdam a 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Cbiliasto Mastix, or the 
Prophecies in the Old and New Testament 
concerning the ICingdom of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ vindicated from the Mtsinterpretations 
of the Millenaries, and specially of Mr. [Ro- 
hert]Maton [q.v.l.inhis book cmled“lBraera 
Redemption.” ’ Maton’s hook bad been taken 
up by the independents and baptists, and had 
been widely cuculated among Petrie’s flock, 
and this ^mplilet was written as an antidote. 
In 1649 Petrie vvaa employed iu some of the 
negotiations with Charies II, who was then 
in Holland. During the later years of his 
life he devoted much time to the preparation 
of hie great work, 'A Compendious History 
of the Catholic Ohm-ch from the year 600 
until the year 1600, showing her Deforma- 
tion and Kefonniilion,’ &c., a folio volnmo 
published at the Hogue by Adrian Black in 
1662. The chief interest of the work, which 
displays considerable learning and lesearch, 
lies in the fact that it contains copious 
extracts from the records of the early general 
assemblies of the church of Scotland, which 
were destroyed Tw fire in Edinburgh in 1701. 
Petrie died in September 1663. He was 
highly esteemed by Ms feUow-citizens and 
by the Dutch clergy, and the congregation 
I^dy increased during his ministry. There 
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is a portrait of Petrie in possession of the picturesque castle stinding ahoTTa " 
consistory, of -whioli an engraving is given arched bridge on the north bonk 
in Stevens’s ‘ nistoiy of the Scottm Church, He exhibited the next year ‘The 1 j 
Botterdam.’ It is afeceindicativeof sagacity Tower of Kilbannon,’ 00 . Galway and'‘Ti 
and force of character, and does not belie the Aeiigns,’ a great cashel in Aranmor eo pT 
reputation Petrie had of possessing a home- way. lie was elected an academician inis*i' 
what hasty temper. and e.vhibited 'The Twelve Pins in Cnn’ ' 

He left two sons — Alexander, minister of mnra,’ a group of sharp-pointed mount 

the Scots church at Delft ; Guarge, an apo- and ‘The Cast Round ofthe Pilgrims at (an*' 
thecary— and three daughters: Christian, macnoise.’ In 1820 ha painted ‘The Kn *?!- 

married to Andrew Snype, minister of the end the Lady ’ and ‘ Culdean Abbey ' a”r 
Scots church at Campvere ; Isobel, married, in the dried-up mprsh known as ‘Inis"^* 
first to "William "Wallace, merchant, secondly mhfio,’ to the right of the road from Tharlcs 
to Koberfc Allan ; and ISlspeth, married to to lloscrea. He was appointed libraiim to 
George Murray. the_ Hibernian Academy in 18.30 and et- 

[Scot’s Pasti Eccl. Soot. ; Stevens’s Hist, of hihited aiy pictures, and in 1831 nine. la 
the Scottish Church, Rotterdam ; Badlic’s I^b- the course of his studies for these pictureslie 
tens ; Wihon’s Presbytery of Perth ; tbe Scottish made many tours throughout Ireland tra 
Church, Rotterdam, 250 th Anniversary, Amster- yelled along the whole course of the Shn L™' 

flam, 1894.] G. VT. S. thoroughly studied Clonmocnoise, Cony Kil- 

PBTRIE, GEORGE (1789-1808), Irish fenora, the Aran islands, and many othtr 
antiquary, only child of .Tames Petrie, a por- ecclesiastical ruins, 
trait-painter, was horn in lluhlin in 1789. "Wlien Oiesar Otway [q. y.] began the 
His grandfather, also named .lames, was a 'Dublin Penny Journal,’ of which the flr>t 
native of Aberdeen who liad settled in Ire- number appeared on 30 June 18-32, Petne 
land, and his mother was daughter of Snche- joined him, and wrote many antiquarian 
verel Simpson of Edinburgh. In 1790 he articles in the fifty-six weekly niimbii* 
was sent to the school in Dublin of Samuel which appeared. He was the sole editor of 
"White, who was the schoolmaster of Kiohard the ‘Irish Penny Journal,' which appeatud 
Brinsley Sheridan fq. v.] and of Thomas for a year in 1843. Both contain much on- 
Moore [q. v.] lie attended the art school of ginal information on Irish history never 
the Dublin Society, and before he was four- fore printed, and the best articles ore tho'e 
teen was awarded the silver medal of the of Petrie and John O’Donovan [q.y,] Petrie 
society for drawing a group of figures. He joined the Eoyal Irish Academy in 1828, wss 
early become devoted to the study of Irish elected on its council in 1829, and worked 
antiquities, and in 1808 travelled in "Wick- hard to improve its museum and Lbrary. .4t 
low, and madenotes of Iiibhinusio, of ecole- the sale 01 the library of Austin Cooper in 
eiastical architecture, and of ancient earth- 1831 he discovered and purchased the autn- 
works and pillar-stones. He visited Wales, graph copy of the second part of the ‘Annals 
making landscape sketches, in 1810, and in of the Kingdom of Ireland,’ called by Colgan 
1813 came to London and was kindly treated the ‘ Annals of the Four Masters.’ For the 
by Benjamin West, to whom he had an in- museum his exertions pi-ocured the reliquary 
tioduction. known as the cross of Cong, the shrine calM 

After Lis return to Ireland he painted ‘Domhnach airgid,’ and the Dawson coUea- 
landscapes, chiefiy in Dublin, Wicklow, Kil- tion of Irish antiquities, 
dare, the King’s County, and Kerry, and From 1833 to 1840 he was attached to the 
in 1816 he exhibited at Somerset House ordnance survey of Ireland, and, next to. Tobn 
pictures of Glendalough and Glenmalore, 0’Donovan,wa8 the member of the staff who 
both in Wicklow. Lord Whitworth bought did most to preserve local history and bis- 
them. In 1820 Petrie contributed ninety- toricel topography. His studies on Tara, 
six illustrations to CromweU’s ‘Excursions written iii^ovamberl8S7,were published by 
in Ireland,’ and afterwards many others to the Royal Irish Academy ag an ‘Essay on toe 
Brewer’s ‘ Beauties of Ireland,’ to G. N. Antiquities of Tara,’ a work which contams 
Wright’s ‘Historical Guide to Dublin,’ to all that is known on the topography of the 
Wright’s ‘ Tours,’ and to the ‘ Guide to ancient seat of the chief Inngs of Ireland. 
Wicklow and Killarney.’ Nearly all these More may probably be learnt by careful ex- 
illustrations deserve careful study, and have cavations, and certainly by a fuller consideia- 
much artistic merit as well as absolute anti- tion of Irish literature than Petrie, who was 
qnorian fidelity. _ At the first exhibition of ignorant of Irish, could give j but every oae 
the Royal Hibernian Academy in 1826, Petrie who has visited the locality can testify to the 
exhibited a large picture of Ardfinane, a accuracy of Petrie and to the scholaivlika 
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character of liis method of investigation. The 
first memoir of the survej appeared in 1839, 
hut the government of the day soon after 
decided to stop this invaluable public work 
on the ground of expense. A commission 
was appointed in 1843, which recommended 
the coutinuanoe of tho work, after examining 
Petrie and other witnesses, but, neverthe- 
less it was never resumed. The Royal Irish 
Academy awarded Petrie a gold medal for 
iia e»say on Tara ; but Sir WiUiam Betham 
fq. T.\ whose theories on Irish antiquities 
Sd been demolished by Petrie, was so much 
opposed to this well-deserved honour that he 
resigned his sent on the council. In 1333 
Petrie was awarded a gold medal for an 
•Essay on the Origin and Uses of the Hound 
Towera of Ireland,’ and this was published, ' 
irith many additions, under the title of ‘The 
licrlesiistical Architecture of Ireland,’ in 
with a dedication to his two warmest 
supporters in his Btudie^, Dr. "William Stokes 
Iq.v.] and Viscount Adare, afterwards third 
earl of Dimravon [see (iviy, Edaviv Rich ihb 
WiSDHUt^. Many hooks had been written 
on the subject before this essay, and main- 
tained one or other of the vieivs that these 
towers, of which there are still remains of 
more than a hundred in Ireland, were Phoeni- 
cian flro-temples, towers of sorcerers, astro- 
nomioal observatories, centres for religious 
dances, temples of Vesta, minarets for pro- 
claiming anniversaries, watch-towers of the 
Danes, tombe, gnomons, homes of Persian 
magi, and phallic emblems. Petrie demolished 
all the'e hypotheses, showed that the towers 
were Christian ecclesiastical buildings of 
\arloua dates, and that in some cases the 
actual year of building was ascertainable 
from the chronicles. His evidence is abundant, 
admirably arranged, and conclusive ; but the 
great advance in Imowledge which it repro- 
eents can only be appreciated by looking at 
the previous writings on the subject. An 
•Essay on tbe Military Architecture of Ire- 
land ’was never printed. 

Besides these, he wrote numerous papers 
ea Irish art in description of various anti- 
quities, and all of these contain careful and 
original investigations. lie also made a col- 
lection of Irish inscriptions, which has since 
his death been edited, with additions, by "Mbs 
Margaret Stokes, with the title of ‘ Christian 
Inscriptions in the Irish Language.’ In 
1816 he had written an ‘ Essay on Music ’ in 
the * Dublin Examiner,’ and he was devoted 
throughout life to Irish music, collecting 
airs wnerever he travelled, and pla^ng them 
admirably on the violin. In lS5o ho pub- 
lished ‘The Ancient Music of Ireland,’ a 
collection of songs and airs made in all parts 


of Ireland, on which many musicians and 
musical writers have since levied contribu- 
tions. A second volume was projectod, but 
never appeared. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from tho university of Dub- 
lin in 1847, and itt 1840 a pension on the civil 
list. To his last years he travelled in Ireland, 
in 1857 again visited the isles of Aran, and 
in autumn 1864 made his last journey to the 
one region he had never seen, the Old Glen 
in the parish of Glencolumkille in Donegal, 
a region containing many curious antiquities 
and numerous primitive descendants of Co- 
uall Gulban. He died at his house in Charles 
Street, Dublin, on 17 Jan. 1866, and was 
buried in Mount Jerome cemetery, near Dub- 
lin. He was throughout life a disinterested 
student of Irish architecture, decorative art, 
music, and topography, and to all these sub- 
jects made permanent and important coutri- 
Dutions. lie seemed devoid of any ambition 
but that of making his subject clear, gaA'e 
generous help to many other workers, and 
was beloved by a large circle of friends. Ilia 
life has been admirably written by bis friend 
Dr. "William Stokes, and contains a. list of bis 
papers read before the Royal IrUh Academy, 
of his contributions to tho • Dublin IVmiy 
J oumal ’ and the ' Irish Penny Journal,’ and 
of his illustrations to books. 

[Stokes’s Life sndLibours in Art and Archeeo- 
logy of George Petrie, London, 1S08 ; GlaVB^'s 
Eloge on the late George Petrie, Duhlin, 1886 ; 
"Works.] N. M. 

PETRIE, HEXPvT ("1768-1842), anti- 
quary, born in 1768, was the son of a dancing- 
master who resided at Stockwell, Surrey. 
He was probably connected with John Petne, 
M.P. for Surrey in 1788. The son was in- 
tended to follow in bis father’s profession, 
but soon showed an aversion to it, and 
devoted himself to antiquarian research. 
Through Thomas Frognall Dibdin [q. v.], 
whom Petrie is said to have instructed in 
the art of deportment and dancing, he was 
introduced to George John, second earl 
Spencer [q. v]., who warmly encouraged liis 
researches. Petrie formed a close friendship 
with Dibdin, and rendered him valuable aid 
in the production of his bibliographical works. 
On the death of Samuel Lysons [q. v.] in 
1819, Petrie was ajipointed keeper of the 
records in the Tower of London. 

After prolonged study of the materials for 
early English history, Petrie about 1816 con- 
ceived the project of publishing a complete 
‘corpus historicum’ for the period. A 
similar scheme had been suggested by John 
Pinkerton [q. v.] about 1790, and keenly 
advocated by Gibbon. It came to nothing 
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through Gibbon’s death, and Petrie was the 
first to revive it. During 1818 and 1810 
various meetings "were held at Earl Spen- 
cer’s house to further ths project ; it was 
agreed that no such scheme could be undeiv 
iSren by private enterprise, and an appeal 
was made for government aid. Petrie was 
selected to draw up a plan. His aim was to 
mahe the body of materials to he published 
absolutely complete, and to include extracts 
from Greek and Boman writers containing 
all references to early Britain ; copies of all 
inscriptions on stone or marble ; all letters, 
charters, bulls, proceedings of councils and 
synods; laws, engravings of coins, medals, 
and seals ; besides general hietories, annals, 
and chronicles of England, and histories of 
particular monasteries. 

The plan was presented to the record com- 
mission in ISill, and was sanctioned by the 
government and parliament. The work com- 
menced in 18^3, with Petrie as chief editor, 
assisted by the Eev. John Sharpe (1709- 
1859) [q, vj The Welsh portion was en- 
trusted to John Ilumffreya Parry p.786- 
1826) [q. V.] and to Anaurin Owen [q* v.], 
andwaspublishedinlSil. The main portion 
entrusted to Petrie proceeded steadily until 
1832, when it was interrupted by his illness. 
But in 183.5, when the whole text of the first 
volume had been completed, and a large col- 
lection of materials made for further volumes, 
the work was suspendod by an order of the 
record commissioners, due to a^ misunder- 
standing between them and Petrie. 

Petrie died unmarried at Stockwell, Surrey, 
on 17 March 1842, before the undertaking was 
resumed. One volume was finally completed 
and published in 1S48 by Sir Thomas Duffiis 
Hardy [q. v.], who had been trained by Petrie. 
It bore the title 'Monumeuta Historica Bri- 
tannica, or Materials for the History of Great 
Britain from the Earliest Period to the Nor- 
man Conquest.’ Hardy acknowledged valu- 
able aid derived from Petrie’s manuscripts in 
his ‘Descriptive Catalogue of Materials ’pub- 
lished in 1862. Petrie also edited ‘Magni 
Botuli Scaccarii Normonnice,’ 1830, 4to; and 
his translation of the earlier portion of the 
‘Anglo-Saxon Chronide ’ was reprinted from 
the ‘Monumeuta ’ in the ‘ Church Historians 
of England,’ 1854, vol. ii. pt. i. 

[Prefaces to the Honumenta and Deectiptive 
Catalogue ^ Sir T. D. Hardy; Edinburgh Rev. 
xtri. 472 ; Dihdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 
paamm, Literary Compwion, i. 103, 104, 164, 
320, and Literary Hemiaiscences, pp. 463, 716, 
717 : Gent. Mag. 1834 i. 376, 1842 ii. 061-2, 
1851 ii. 628; Annual Register, 1842, p. 268; 
Gorton’s Biogr. Diet., Supph; Manning and 
Bray’s Surrey, ii. 233, 236.] P> P. i 


PETBlE,MAJilTro (1823-1802), colonol 

WM born on 1 June 1823, at the MonorHoa^’ 
Kings Langley, Hertfordshire, beinv 
second son of Commissary-general 
Petrie (d. 1842), who had LI aotive sSS 
in Egypt, Italy, andPrance. His motherMav 
garet was daughter end coheiress of Henrv 
Mitton of the Chase, Enfield. Colonel Pt^ne 
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at wliich places ms father held appobtmentfc 
^ youth he was chiefly in Prance, Italy, and 
Germany. On 14 April 184fl he entered th> 
army as an ensign in the royal Newfoundland 
corps, and served for eleven ye.ars in Nortli 
America, becoming a lieutenant on 7 .Tan. 
1848 and captain on 6 May 1864. On SS Jan. 
186B be was transferred to the 14th W re-nl 
meiit, and left Newfoundland on 20 ilarch 
in the small steamer Vesta, whidi carri*d 
twenty-four passengers, seven of them, in- 
cluding Captain Petrie, being offieots on th> ir 
way to join regiments in the Crimea, Wn 
three hundred miles oft’ St. .John’s thevessd, 
already damaged by ice-flocs, was caught in 
a ternfle storm, and the engine-mom Tiai 
flooded. Petrie’s mechanical skill and gre it 
courage enabled him to save the slup. He 
was called the ‘ hero of the Vesta ; ’ but hw 
hands were so severely lacerated and fro-t- 
bitten that he was invalided for some tlmi, 
and could not proceed to the Crimea. 

In May 1866 Petrie joined the Royal Staff 
College, and in December 1868 he passed tlia 
final examination, coming out first on the list. 
He was attached to the topographical depart- 
ment of the war oificefrom 10 March l^P to 
SO Junel864; and in 1860, during hisfirstvear 
there, he brought out a standard work in three 
volumes, 'The Strength, Composition, and 
Organisation of the Armies of Europe,’ show- 
ing tho annual revenue and military expen- 
diture of each county, with its total fotivs 
in peace and war. In 1863 he published a 
volume givingmore detailed information re- 
specting the British army, 'The Organies- 
tion, Oom^sition, and Strength of the Army 
of Great Britain,’ which reached a fifth 
edition in 1867. Petrie also compiled two 
important volumes, ‘ Equipment of Infantry’ 
and ‘ Hospital Equipment^ (1866-6), formi^ 
port of a series on army equipment. Eor the 
long period of eighteen years (1864-I8ffi)he 
was examiner in military administration at 
the staJf college, and latterly at the Boyal 
Military College also. He became major on 
13 July 1867, and exchanged to the 97th foot 
on ISth Deo. ; in July 1872 he retired on half- 
pay, in 1876 became coloneljand in 1882 with- 
from the service. Petrie road sodw 
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riM on military matters at the Royal 
[.ni'tl Service Institution, of which he was 

Qjember ; and as an enthusiastic freemason 
L vraa master of the St. Jcluts, Newfound- 
'ml, I’-idge, and a member of the Quatuor 
I ,roniti ivjuge in London. lie was active 
.i pliilanthropic and religious work, and was 
iirii'‘'ee of the Princess Mary Village Ilomes. 

pftrie died on 19 Nov. 1893, at hia house, 
Hinover Lodge, Kensington Pork, London, 
iiid was buried at KensM Green. His wife, 
Oainora Grant, youngest daughter of Wil- 
UmMacdowaUof Woolmet House, Midlo- 
tium. nudgronddaughterofSirWilliamDun- 
i.ir of Dam, baronet, died on 31 Jan. 1886, 
having two daughters ; the elder, authoress 
I fffliny religious hooks, married Charles Ash- 
lar Cirus- Wilson, at one time (1890-8) pro- 
i-Uar of electrical engineering at McGill Uni- 
waity, Montreal ; the younger, Irei^ joined 
tbs Church Misaiona'^ Society in Kashmir 
(siS memoir by Mrs. Carus-Wilson, 1900). 

[Fnvnte information ; war ofiSca records.] 

PETROCUS or PETROCK, Satui (^. 
£»?). [See Pedeo®.] 

PBTRONIITS (d. 6f54J, fifth abbot of St. 
iiigastine's, Canterbury, is said to haveheen 
aUonun, and to have been hallowed abbot 
■ f St. Augustine's by Archbishop Honorius 1 
'ij, V.] In 610, two years after the date 
.'.-iimed to the death of his predecessor 
butiosus. This delay is explained by the 
fiifpo-ition that Honorius was absent on 
a me journey. The date assigned to the 
li itli of Potronius is 664. There was no re- 
cord or tradition of his place of burial in the 
lflei,nth century, nor is there any early 
gethority known for his existence. An 
0 iiuph describes him as a good man, a teacher 
cl his monks, and a lover of purity. 

[Elmbam’sEist. S. August. Cant. pp. 17S, 183, 
tl ILiiduick (Bolls Sor.) ; Thorn's Chron. S. 
-Viriiat. Cant, coh 1789, ed. Twysden ; Somner's 
iruq. ofCant. pt. ii. p. 164, ed. Batteley; Dug- 
dih's Mona&ticon, i. 120; Diet. Chr. Biogi. 
Mt.‘Petroniu3’ (S) by Bishop Stubbs.] W. H. 

PETRHOOI,LIJDOVIGOg«.1619),po6t 
and soldier of fortune, born at Siena, was son 
of Aiidante Petrucci, alias Petruccioli, * no- 
bile’ of the territory of PeligUano, Tuscany, 
^afather served under Orsino, count of Pe- 
Mano, _m the Venetian service against the 
luks, distinguished himself in the capture 
offtistel Nuovo, and died of a wound eight 
tre after his letiim. Ludovico was educated 
inTuseany, but subseg^uently became a soldier 
tf&ttune. Having renounced cathoUcism, 
hi was imprisoned by the inquisition at 


Padua, remaining in prison four rears (see 
in his Farrago his poems ‘sopra la crudelti 
del Inquisitor di Padova*). 

Ha then entered the servico of Venice, 
describing himself as at the timo ‘povero 
mendicoj^aud obtained in lfi0.1 the grade of 
earving-major. Suhseonently lio transferreil 
himself to the imperi.it army, and served in 
the Hungarian wars in the regiments, flr»t 
of Count Sulma, and thou of Ferdinand de 
Kolonitsch. In 1007 he became a captain in 
the Hungarian army. He subsequent] y en- 
tered the eervice of the Prince of Branden- 
burg and Neuburg, and met some English- 
men at Diisseldorf. According to bis own 
statement in his ‘Apologia,’ he served nine 
years ‘ in hello Hungarico but this can only 
apply to the whole of his stay in Germany, 
Meeting with no success in his military 
career, he removed to England iii 1610, and, 
visiting Oxford on the recommendation of 
the Earl of Pembroke, ‘entered into the 
public library in the beginning of the year 
iollowing.' He became a commoner of St. 
EdmundHaU, and later of Bnlhol. In spite 
of certificates which he obtained to the con- 
trary, he was suspected in the uriivereity 
of being a spy tuid popishly affected. Ac- 
cordingly, he was forced, or at least desired, 
to depart, ‘snch was the jealou^ of the 
puritan party in the univeraity.’ Wood de- 
scribes him as ‘phantasticaU.’ and unsettled 
in mind. In his ‘ Apologia ’ he prints several 
certiiicatea of his conformity to the church 
of England during his stay there. An epistle 
‘ Candido Lettore/ in his ‘Apologia,’ is dated 
from the Fleet, 10 July 1619, where he waa 
in prison. Granger mentions a portrait, 
Petrucci wrote : 1. ‘ Raccolta d’ alcune 
rime del carnliere Ludovico Petrucci, nobile 
Toscano, in piu. luoghi e tempi composts e a 
dhersi prencipi dedicate; con la silva delle 
sue persecutioni,’ O.tford, 1G13 ; in Italian 
and Latin ; dedicated in prose to King 
James, and in verse to all the royal family. 
The poems themselves consi.st of aduktory 
or other addresses to various nntahilities, in- 
^uding Bacon and Archbishop Abbot, with 
occasional insertionB of prose letters sent to 
him, and of certificates of character. Thework 
concludes with a long and critical enumera- 
tion of hia patrons, inelading many Oxford 
men and English poUtioians. 3. ‘ Apologia 
equitis Ludovici Petrucci contra calumnia- 
tores Buos uua cum responsione ad libdlum 
ft Jesuitis contra seremssimum Leonsrdum 
Donatum ducem Venetum promolgatam,' 
appeared at London in 1C19, with portrait by 
Thomas Pothecory (Italian and Larin) ; the 
work is imperfect, and does not include the 
reply to the jesuits mentioned in the titles 
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It is dedicated to King James, with Terse ad- 
dresses to his various English patrons. Then 
follows a farrago of verses, narrative, certifi- 
cates, addresses, &c., as in tdie ‘liaccolta.’ His 
main contention is that the charges against 
him resulted from a ^ot of the Jesuits. Cer- 
tain ‘Rime al re’ by Petrucci are among the 
^yal MSS. 14a, vu. 

[The only authority i&Petrucci’s scattored and 
incoherent statements and certificates in his 
works, from which 'Wood (Athenm, ii. 293) has 
compiled a notice. Cf. Poster's Alumni; Sta- 
tioners' Register (under date 27 Nov. 1587), and 
Notes and Queries, 2nd scr. xii. 22, for the De- 
scription of Scotland set forth by Fetracci.l 

W. A. S. 

PETRUS (d. 606 ?), first abbot of St. 
Augustine's Abbey, Canterbury, was both a 
monk and a priest (Eiide, Hkioria Uccleaicis- 
tica, i. CO. 37, 33), and was one of the com- 
panions of St. Augustine [q. v.] on his mission 
to England in 590-7. Either at the end of 
697 or the beginning of 698, Augustine sent 
him in company with Lawrence or Lattren- 
tius [q. V.], afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to Pope Gregory to announce the success 
of the mission and to lay before him certain 
questions. He apparently brought back the 
pope’s replies in 601. Ethelhert (662 P-616) 
[q. V.], ting of Kent, was building the 
monastery of SS. Peter and Paul, later called 
St. Augustine’s, at the time of Augus- 
tine’s death, and Petrus was appointed its 
first abbot. His name appeals in a charter 
of Ethelhert to the monastery recording his 
appointment as abbot, and in a charter of 
Augustine concerning the exemption of the 
house, but both are undorihtedly spurious 
(ET.MTTAM,pp. 114, 119-21). ‘While fulfilling 
a mission to Gaul on which he had been sent 
by Ethelhert, he was drowned in a creek of 
the sea at Amfieet or Amhleteuse, a short 
distance north of Boulogne, probably on 
30 Bee. 606, The year of his death, given 
by Elmham as 607, depends on the date 
assigned to the death of Augustine, for it ia 
said by Ehnham to have taken place one 
year seven mouths and three weeks after- 
wards (ib. p. 126). The year of Augustine's 
death, which is not certainly ascertained, is 
taken here to he 004. The people of the 
country buried the body of Petrus without 
any marks of respect^ not knowing who he 
was. A miraculous light appeared by night 
above his grave, and mose who lived in the 
neighbourhood were thus taught that he was 
a holy man ; so they made inquiries as to 
who he was and whence he came, removed 
his body to Boulogne, and there buried it 
in the church of St. Mary the Virgin with 
fitting honour (Bjmjc, u,6. c. S3). Peri-us is 


said to have ' 


tine, so that for his sake AugustineqaT^ 
the new monastery the gifts sent fin, u 
Gregory. An epitaph on him i, anZ vl 
Elmham. There is an unprinted^Life If 
Petrus,’ Witten by Eadmer, inCorpusChfii 
College’ Cambridge, manuscript no. 371 7 
416, and it is perkps to this thatElmW 
refew in his ‘History of the MonMerv' 
(p. 1 1 1). Malbrancq, writing in the 'ieT,-V 
teenth century and quoting from the rewrj, 
of the church o^oulogne, pves some par- 
tioulars of his life, on wtuchitwonldatlea-t 

not he safe to lay any stress, such as tlat 
Petrus was employed by Ethelhert to p^ach 
to the Northumbrians and did Bo\,th 
success, that his habits were ascetic, that he 
worked miracles, and that his body na? 
translated to Boulogne by an earl named 

Eumertius. His obit was kept at Canterburv 

and was, according to the Benedictine marl 
tyrology, on 30 Dec., though the English 
martyrology places it on 6 Jan., which, it u 
suggested, may have been the day of hU 
translation (Stubbs), 

[Bede’s Hist. Ecel. i. ee. 27 , 33 (EnghHi.*. 
Soc.); Elmham’s Hist. Mon. S. Ang. Cant, pr' 
2,02,94,98, in, 114, 121, 120 (EoUe Set.). 
Thorne’s Ohron. 8. Aug. Cant. cola. 1760-6, ed. 
Twystlen, ap Decern Soriptt. ; Hardy’s Cat. r f 
Materials, i. 206-7 (Rolls Ser,); Acta SS. Old 
Ben, ii. 1 ; Acta SS.Bolland., January, i.i3t4; 
Malbrancq’s De Morinis, i. 285-8; Soimer'i 
Antiq. of Canterbury, pt. 2, pp. lfi4,ed.Edtteley; 
Diet. Chr. Biogr. art. ‘Petrus ’ ( 72 ), by Bi'.hoii 

Stubbs.] V.H. 


PETT, PETER (d. 1589), master-ship- 
wright at Bmtford, is described os the neat- 
grandson of Thomas Pett of Skipton in Cum- 
berland (Lb Nevb, Pedigrees of the SmghU, 
pp. 166-0). But Skipton is in yorkskire,aBd, 
though some of his kin may have settled ia the 
north, it is more probable that he belong to 
the family of the name which early m fbe 
fifteenth centu^ owned property at Bitt in 
the parish of Stockbury in JHent (HA<.nffl, 
Mist, of Sent, ii. 625 n.) Heywood stated 
in 1637 that for two mmdred years and 
upwards men of the name had been officers 
and architects in the royal navy (Chaeiock, 
Mist, of Marine Archtteature, h. 284), It 
appears well established that Pett’s father, 
also Peter, was settled at Harwich, piohahly 
as a shiphuilder, Pett himself was certainly 
in the service of the crown from an early age; 
ho was already master-ahipwright at 
ford in the reign of Edward "VI, and therane 
continued till his death on or about 6 
1689. During this time he had a princi^ 
part in buildug most of the ^ps of 3ie 
navy, though thedetailsarewanting. Riehard 
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ChatBuan, who liiiilt tUe Ark, was brought the skips during the Dutch irars. That 
Jy Pett, and so aUo, in all probability, during the Commonwealth the ships were 
■»8s ilatthew Baker, with whom, from 1570, fairly well maintained is matter of history ; 
PiiH was associated in the works at Dover, but Pett excited a strongfeeling of animosity 
In 168” he and Baker accused Sir .T ohu Haw- by filling all the more important posts in the 
iinsfq-Tjithentreasurerof thenavy,of mal- yard with his near relatives. As early as 
niactiees m connection with the repair of the November 1661 complaints were laid by soma 
fluden's ships. The charges were apparently of the_ subordinate officials, including the 
held to he the outcome of pique or jealousy, chaplain, that members of the family worked 
Hawkyns was annoyed, but suffered no ma- into each other's hands, that stores were 
teiial injury, and Pett remained in his office, wasted or misappropriated, that higher wages 
In 13t)3he was granted arms, or, on a fess gules were charged than were paid, and that false 
hdtween three ogresses, a lion passant of the musters were kept. A special inquiry was 
held* and the crest, out of a ducal coronet, a ordered in the following January, when Pett 
df>iui-pelican with wings expanded. He was had little difficulty in proving that the 
r«ice married. By his first wife he had at charges were malicious ; but it is clear that 
hast two sons : Joseph, who succeeded him there were great opportunities for fraud and 
it Deptford as master-shipwright, and died reasonable grounds for suspicion. The corn- 
ea 13 Nov. 1605 ; and Peter, who carried on missioner’s cousin, Joseph Pett, was master- 
btiness as a shipbmlder atWapping. _ By shipwrightatChathamjanothercousin, Peter 
Jib second wife, Elizabeth Thornton, sister Pett, was master-shipwright at Deptford; 
of Captain Thornton of the navy, he had also a younger brother, Christopher, assistant 
tuosons — ^I’LineaSjWhoisseparatelynoticed; master-shipwright at Woolwich; another 
Bid Noah, who in 1694 was master of the brother, Phineas, clerk of the check at Chat- 
Popinjay with his uncle Thornton — and four ham, and a cousin, Bichord Holborne, master- 
diaghters, one of whom, Abigail, was cruelly mast-maker, When, inthefollowing summer, 
b aten to death with a pair of tongs by her his cousin Peter at Deptford died, he was able 
{tcp&ther, Thomas Nunn, in 1699. Nunn, to have his brother Christopher promoted to 
vio was a clergyman, received the queen’s the vacancy, and Peter's son Phineas ap- 
jurdon for his crime, hut died immediately pointed assistant. Pett was also permitted 
afterwards (Cal. State Papere, Dorn. 28 May to undertake private contracts for building 
l.'iM). ships of war (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 7 Jan. 

[Calendars of State Papers, Dora. : Defeat of j ■ m 

tie Spanish Armada (Navy Records Soe.); Auto- H® 'W'as reappointed to ms omce after the 
tio"taphy of Phineas Pett (Hari. JUS. 6279).] Restoration, and remained in it till 29 Sept. 

^ J. K. Ii. 1607, when he was charged with being the 

main cause of the disaster at Chatham in 

PETT, PETER (1610-1670?), commis- June, and was summarily superseded. He 
doner of the navy, fifth son of Phineas was accused, in detail, of having neglected 
M [q. T.], was born at Deptford on 0 Aug. or disobeyed orders from the Duke of York, 
1610. He was brought up by bis father the Duke of Albemarle, and tbs navy com- 
u a sbipwright ; while still very young missioners to moor the Royal Charles in a 
VBS his lather’s assistant at Deptford and place of safety, to block tbe channel of the 
Woolwich, and in 1636-7 built the Sovereign Sledway by sinking a vessel inside the chain, 
of the Seas under his father’s supervision, to provide boats for the defence of the river, 
hi 1647 he was ordered by the parliament a and to see that the officers and seamen were 
mtuity of 10/. for building the Phoenix at on board tbeir ships (U>, 19 Dec. 1607). On 
Woolwich. Hewould seem to have been then 18 Junehewassent aprisoner to the Tower, 
ipwintedmaster-shipwright at Chatham, and on the 19th was examined before the council, 
in 1648 to have sent up important informa- and on 22 Oct. before the House of Oom- 
tion to the parliament, and to have been mons. There was talk of impeaching him, 
nuinly instrumental in preserving the ships but the accusation was merely the outcome 
St Chatham from revolting. Prohahly as a of a desire to moke him answerable for the 
jewaidfQrthisservice,hewa8 appointed com- sins of those in high places, and the matter 
nissioiier of the navy at Chatham, an office was allowed to drop. The general feeling 
analogous to that of the present superin- was clearly put by Marvell, in the lines be- 
tmdent of the dockyard, with the important ginning ; 

diffsTeMe that Pett, as a practical man, exer- After this loss, to rdish discontent, 

cised immediate and personal control over Some one must be accused by Parliament : 

the several departments of the yard, and was All our miscarriages on Pett must fell ; 

thus largely responsible for the efficiency of His name alone seems fit to answer all. 
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Afitei Iieing deprived of his office, Pett dis^ 
appears from view. He married, on 8 Sept. 
1632, Oatherine (4. August 161^, daughter 
of Edward Cole of Woodbvid^e, Suffolk (JRe- 
gister qf St, Mary's, Woodbridge, by favour 
of Mr, Vincent B. Bedstone). Mention is 
made of one son, Warwick. 

Pett has been confused with his cousin 
Peter, the master-shipwright at Deptford, 
who died in 1662, and with each of that 
Peter’s two sons. Sir Peter fq. v.|[, advocate- 
general for Ireland, and Sir FhmeBa Pett, 
master-shipwright at Chatham, who was 
hniehted in 1680, was comptroller of stores, 
and resident commissioner at Chatham, and 
is to be distinguished from the commissioner 
Peter’s brother Phineas, a clerk of the check 
at Chatham, Three others, named Phineas 
Pett, were at the same time in the naval 
service at Chatham or in the Thames, one of 
whom was Irilled in action in 1666, while in 
command of the Tiger. The name Phineas 
Pett continued in the navy till towards the 
close of last century. 

[Oalendiirs of State Fapors, Bom., the indexes 
to which hare so confused the Feters and the 
Fhineascs as to be ueeless ; the only possibility 
of clearing the confoeion is by reference to the 
original documents, and by carufnlly distingnish- 
ing the signatures; Fepys’s Diary; Bari, MS. 
fl279: LiteiTBOrorawelln, 1676, p. 229.] J.K. It. 

PETT, Sib PETER (1630-1699), lawyer 
and author, son of Peter Pett (1693-166’2), 
master-shipwright at Deptford, grandson of 
Peter Pett of Wappiug, shipbuilder, and 
great-grandson of Peter Pett (d. 1689) [q.v.], 
was baptised in St. fificbolas Church, Dep^ 
ford, on 81 Oct. 1630. He was educated in 
St. Paul’s School and at Sidney-Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was admitted in 
1646. After naduatingB.A. he migrated to 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and in 1648 was 
elected to a fellowship at All Souls’. He then 
graduated B.C.L. in 1660, was entered os a 
student at Gray’s Inn, and settled there 'for 
good and all ’ about a year before the Restora- 
tion. From 1661 to 1660 he sat in the Irish 
parliament os MF. for Aakeaton. He was 
called to the bar from the Middle Temple in 
1664. When the Royal Society was formed, 
in 1663, Pett was one of the original fel- 
lows, elected on 20 May, hut was expelled 
on 18 Nov. 1676 for ‘ not performing his 
obligation to the society,’ He was probably 
absorbed in other interests. He had been 
appointedadvocate-generolfor Ireland, where 
he was knighted by the Duke of Ormonde. 
He was also much engaged inliterory wor^ 
more or less of a polemical nature. A short 
tract of his, headed ‘ Sir Peter Pett’s Paper, 
1679, about the Papists,’ is in the Publio 
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His published worts are: l.'ADi^n . ’ 
concerning Liberty of Conscience > Umi 
1601, 8 vo. 2 . ‘4e Happy SreD-’ 
of Enrfand,' 1680, fol. ; republished in lf“-; 
as ‘A Discourse of the Growth of Enri-H 
m Populousness and Trade . . , Byww7f 
a Letter to a Person of Honour.' ^3 ‘T)‘ 
o^bligation resulting from the Oath T-f 
Supremacy.. . . ,’ 1687, fol. HeediteddS 
the ‘Memoirs of Arthur [AnnesWl Far! ri 
Anglesey,' 169S,8 to, and ‘The gffliuneEs. 
mains of Dr. ThomasBarlow.lateLoidBisIi -.1 

of Lincoln,’ 1693, 8 vo. He died on 1 An-! 
1099. Pett Los been often confnaed with Ha 

father’s first cousin, Peter,comniissionero{th9 
navy at Chatham, who is separately noticed. 
[KnTght’sLifeofColet,p.407: Fostra’sAhr. ri 

Oxon.; Wood s Athen®, iv. 616 ; St. Paul's 
Beg. p. 43 ; Burrows’s Worthies of All Pm , 
pp. 478, 640.] j. K. L 

PETT, PHINEAS (1670-1647), mastcN 
builder of the navy and naval comnusaioner 
elder son of Peter Pett (d. 1689) [q. 
bis second wife, Elizabeth Thornton, was 
bom at Deptford on 1 Nov. 1670. .tift-r 
three years at the free school at Pmeheater, 
and three more at a private school at 
Greenwich,. he entered Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, in 1 686. After his fatW's death, 
in Sept ember 1689, Phineas was left destitute, 
and in 1690 was bound ' a covenant servant ' 
to Richard Chapman, the queen’s mastership- 
wright at Deptford. Withm three yearsChip- 
man died, and he shipped as carpenter's mate 
on hoard the Edward and Constance, in the 
second expedition of Edward Glemham [q.v.j 
The voyage had no great success, and aftertw > 
years of hardship and privation Pett found 
himself a^in in London as poor as when he 
started. Di August 1696 he won employed 
‘ as an ordinary workman ’ in rebuilding the 
Triumph at Woolwich. Afterwarib he 
worked, under Matthew Baker, on the E*- 
pnlse, a new ship which was being gotrendphr 
the expedition to Cadiz. During this winter 
Pett studied mathematic^ drawing, and tie 
theory of his profession, in which Baker gave 
him much assistance and instruction,. In 
April 1597 Lord Howard, ths lord adnuril, 
who was much atBaker’s house, accepted!^ 
nshis servant. It wasnot,however,tillneBr 
Christmas 1698 that Howard was able to em- 
ploy him in ‘ thofinisMngofapurveyanceoi 
plank and timber ' in. Norfolk and Suffolk, 
which occupied Pett through the whole of 
1699; and m June 1600 Howard. aTOointtd 
bim * keeper of the plnokyard, timberj and 

otherprovisiona’atOhathamj'wxthprondaeof 

better preferment to the utmost of hispoirer. 
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A. quarrel with Matthew Baher followed, and 
for the next ten or twelve years, according 
to Pett’a story, Baker lost no opportuni^ of 
doino- him a had turn. According to Pett, 
the administration of the dockyards was at 
the time altogether swayed by personal in- 
terest, jealousy, and malicious intrigue. 

In "Maroh 1001 Pett was appointed 
tjsistant to the master-shipwright at Chat- 
ham. In November 1003 his good service 
in fitting out the fleet in six weeks won for 
him Mr. Qreville’s ‘ lov e, favour, and_ good 
opinion;’ and shortly after the accession of 
Jung James he was ordered by Howard to 
build a miniature ship — a model, it would 
seem, of the Ark — for Prince Henry. This 
^va 3 finished in March 1603-4, and !^ett took 
her round to the Thames, where on the 23nd 
the prince came on hoard. The admiral pre- 
sented Pett to him ; and on the following 
day Pett was sworn as the prince's servant, 
and was appointed captain ofthe little vesseL 
He was amo granted the reversion of the 
places held by Baker or his brother Joseph, 
whichever should first become vacant; and in 
isorember 1603, on the death of Joseph, he 
ancceeded as master-shipwright at Deptford. 
In 1^7 ha was moved to Woolwich, and 
there remained for many veans, favourably re- 
garded by Howard, JohnTrevor,the surveyor 
of the navy, and Mansell, the treasurer ; and, 
in consequence, hated and intrigued against 
by their enemies and his own, of which, as a 
nccessfol man, he had manv. 

Jh October 1608 he laid the keel of a new 
ship, the largest in the navy, which was 
launched in September 1610 as the Prince 
Boyol; hut in April 1G09 definite charges of 
incompetence displayed in her conetruction 
were laid against him by the Earl of North- 
ampton, instigatedby Baker and George W ey- 
mouth iq. v.], 'a great braggadocio,’ A com- 
mission was ordered to investigate the matter, 
and reported in Pett’s favour; but as North- 
ampton refused to accept their decision and 
caatinaed to press the charges, the king had 
the caseformally tried before him atW oulwioh 
mi B May, and Pett was formally acquitted 
on aU points. 

In 1612 Pett was the first master of the 
Shipwrights' Company, then incorporated by , 
Toysl charter. In 1613 he was in the Prince 
with Howard when he took the Lady Eliza- 
beth and her husband, the Palatine, to 
Monders; and was ordered by Howard to 
dine at Ms table during the voyage. In ' 
1620-1 he seems to have accompamed Sir 
Bobert Mansell [q. v.^ in the expedition 
sgainst the Algerine pirates ; and m 1623 
went to Santander in the Prince, which he 
had fitted specially for the reception of the in- 


fanta (cf. Gabdutbs, JTm#. v. 120), Charles T, 
OB his accession to the throne, gave him a 
gold chain valued at 1041. In June 1623 
he was at Boulogne in the Prince, which 
brought the young queen to Dover on the 
12th. In August 1627 he was sent to Ports- 
mouth to hasten the equipment of the fleet, 
and, continuing there, ' saiv many passages 
and the disaster which happened to the 
Lord Duke [of Buckingham].’ In February 
1(530-80 he was appointed an assistant to 
the principal officers of the navy, and in the 
following December one of the principal 
officers and a commissioner of the navy. He 
still, however, continued to exercise the 
supervision over Deptford and Woolwich 
yards, assisted tu a neat extent 1^ his son 
Peter (1610-1670?) [q. v.] In 1633 he was 
sent to Newcastle to provide timber, &c., for 
a new ship to he built at Woolwich, the keel 
of which was laid on 21 Dec, She was 
launched on 13 Oct. 1637, and named the 
Sovereign of the Seas — the largest and most 
highly ornamented ship in the English navy. 
A model of her, possibly contemporan*, is 
pre-served in the museum of the Eoyal Naval 
College at Greenwich. 

But though the Prince Royal and the 
Sovereign of the Seas were the chief pro- 
ducts ot Pett’s art, he was more or less re- 
sponsible for every ship added to the navy 
during the reigns of James I and Charles 1, 
as well as for many of the largest merchant 
ships then built, among others the Trade's 
Increase end the Peppercorn (see Dowifios, 
NiohoiiAS; Middletos, Sib Henbi]. Dur- 
ing this period shlpbudding was improved 
and the size of ships increased. It has been 
said that the secrets of the trade were pre- 
served in the Pett family — handed down 
Aom father to son (Cbabbocb, Hi'sA 0 / 
Marine Architeeture, ii. 284) ; but Phineas 
Pett learned nothing directly from his father, 
and indirectly only so far as Chapman and 
Baker were his father’s associates. The ex- 
cellence which he attained and handed down 
to his successors may be more justly assigned 
to his Cambridge training and his subse- 
quent studies in mathematics. He died in 
1647, and was buried at Chatham on 21 Aug. 

Pett was married three times: (1) in 1698, 
to Anne, daughter of Bichord Nichole of 
Highwood Eul in Middlesex ; she died in 
February 1626-7 ; (2) in July 1627, to 
Susan, widow of Robert Yardley, and mother, 
or stepmother, of the wife of his son John; 
she dira in July 1636 ,* (3) in Janu^ 1636-7, 
to one Mildred. By his first wim he had 
three daughters and eight sons, the eldest of 
whom, John, a captain in the navy, married, 
in 1623, Katharme, daughter of Robert 
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Yardlay, and died in 1628. Peter, the fifth, 
son, is separately noticed ; Phineaa, the 
seventh (A. 1618), Tvas in 1661 clerk of the 
check at Ohatham; and Christopher, the 
youngest (A. 1620), was master-shipwright at 
Deptford, where he died in 1668, leaving a 
widow, Ann, and four children. 

[The principal authority for tha Ufa of Pett is 
his BUtobiugi aphy— Harl. MS. 6279 — n late 
Bpvonteenth or early eighteenth century copy. 
It appe.irs to be trustworthy as to its facta, 
though wilh a strong personal bias. A lengthy 
abstract is printed in iirchfeologia, xii. 207 
et seq. Pett is frequei tly mentioned in tha 
Calendars of Stite Papers, Domestic ; see also 
Birch's Life of Prince Henry] J. K. !«. 

pettie, GEOEGE (1618-1589), writer 
of romances, was younger son of John Le 
Petite or Pettie of Tetsworth and Stoka 
Talmage, Ovfordsliire, by his wife Mary, 
daughter of William Charnell of Snareston, 
Leicestershire. He became a scholar of Clirist 
Church, Oxford, in 1604, and graduated B.A, 
ou 29 March 1509. According to W ood, Wil- 
liam Gager [q. v .] of Christ Church, his junior 
by eight or nine years, was his ‘dear fiiend,’ 
and each encouraged the other’s literary pre- 
dilections. Pettie travelled beyond the seas, 
and apparently had some military experience. 
Un returning home he devoted his leisure to 
literature. 

The popularity bestowed on ‘The Palace of 
Pleasure V1606-7) of William Painter [q.y.] 
encouraged Pettie to attempt a similar ven- 
ture. llis work appeared under the title of 
‘A Petite Pallace ot Pettie hie Pleasure, oon- 
tayning many pretie Hystories by him, aet 
foorth in comely Colours, and most delight- 
fully discoursed.’ It had been liceueed for 
the press to Eichard Watkins ou 6 Aug. 1676, 
and was published soon afterwards, without 
date. The publisher Watkina, rather than 
Pettie, was, it appears, responsible for the 
title, which is a barefaced plagiarism of that 
of Painter’s volumes. Pettie, in Ms preface, 
says he mainly wrote for gentlewomen, and 
deprecated all comparison with the ‘ Palace of 
Pleasure.’ The printer adds a note, stating 
that he knew nothing of the author or of the 
author’s friend who offered him the manu- 
script. In an ensuing ‘ Letter of Gfeorge] 
P[ettie] to E. B., concerning this Woorke,’ 
dated mom ‘ Holborn, 12 July,’ the author 
apologises for modernising the classical tales 
— ' amourous stories’ Wood calls them — with, 
which he mainly deals. E. B. are, it has been 
suggested, the reversed initials of Bamaby 
Eich [q. V.] The stories, twelve in number, are 
entitled, respectively ‘ Sinorix and Camma,’ 
‘ Terens and Progne,’ ‘ Germonicus and 
Agrippina,’ ‘ Amphiaraus and Eriphilp,’ 


Icilmsand Yrngmia,;^' Adnietus andAk^T. 

Scilla and Minos,’ ‘Curiatius and HoS 

Cephalua and I^ci-is,’' Minos and PaaS 

‘Pigmalions freinde and his lTnavH'^..l 
‘Alexius.’ The book was at oL J 

type without the prefatory matter, appaH 
in the same year. Other editions anuI.L? 
m 1580 and 1698 by James Eoberts^M^ 
1608 andl613by GeorgeEld. 'IhewoK 
re-editedbyProf. I. Gollanc2inl908f2Tol« 1 
Pettie also translated the first three boAs 
of Quazzo 8 Uvile Conversation,’ throurh 
the French. Eiclinrd Watkina obtained^a 
licenae for the publication on 27 Fab. 15Sj0-l 
The first edition appeared in that year witli 
a dedication addressed from Pettie’s lodirinv 
near St. Paul’s, London, on 6 Feb. 1581 to 
Maijorie, wife of Sir Henry Nom», baron 
Noma of Eycote [q. y.] The work is in prose, 
■witu a few verfees interspersed. _V second 
issue by Thomas East was dated 1586, and 
included a fourth book of Guazzo, began bv 
Pettie, but completed from the Italian bV 
Bartholomew Young. 

_ Pettie died, writes Wood, in July loiiO, 
‘ in the prime of his j ears, at Plymouth, teing 
(hen a captain and a man of note.’ Ha «aa 
buried in ‘ the great Church ’ at Plymouth. 
Lands at Aston-Rowant, Kingston, and 
Tetsworth, which bis father had given him, 
he left to his brother Christopher. Another 
brother, Robert, was father of Mary Pettie, 
who was mother of Anthony b Wood. Wood, 
who was thus grandnephew of George Pettie, 
says that Pettie ‘ was as much commended for 
his neat style as any of his time,’ but of the 
‘ Petite Pallace’ Wood wrote that it was in bis 
day ‘ BO far from being exceUent or fine that 
it IB more fit to be read by a schoolboy or a 
rustical nmorata than by a gent, of mode 
and learning.’ Wood only kept a copy in 
his library for the respect of kindred that be 
‘ boro to the name of the author.’ 


[Fettio's Petite Palace, od. GolUnez, 1909, 
prefacs; Wood’s Atbenie Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 502 ; 
Wood’s Life and Times, cd. Clark (Oxford Hat. 
Soc,), i. 32-7; Loe'e Thame, p, 216; Foetet's 
Alumni Oxon.; Huntor's manuscript ChomsTa* 
tomiii Addit. MS. 24488, f. 68 ; Rti son’s English 
Foots; Collier's Stationers’ Hegisters, 1670-87, pp. 
20, 189 : Wanton’s Hist, of En^. Poetry, iv.386-7; 
P.irk’B British Bibliographer, ii, 892.] 8. L. 

PETTIE, JOHN (1839-1893), psiater, 
born in Edinburgh on 17 March 1839, was 
son of Alexander Pettie, a tradesman of some 
means, and of Alison, his wife. _ The elder 
Pettie did not resist his son’s evident voca- 
tion for art. At ten Pettie removed with 
his parents to East Linton, Iladdingtonahire, 
and nt seventeen began his training ot the 
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Tnistees' Academy in Edinburgh, under the 
tuspices of Robert Scott Lauderfq.v.l Among 
Lis felloTT-student s were Mr. Orchardson, Mr. 
McWhirtpr, Mr. MnoTaggart, Mr. Peter Qra- 
ham, Mr. Tom Graham, and George Paul 
Chalmers [q. v.], all of whom became distin- 
auished painters. The careers of Pettie and 
his companions mark a distinct development 
in the history of the modem Scottish school, 
irhich had its origin in the personality of 
Lauder, their master. The pictorial aims and 
ambitions of the group -wholly diflered from 
.hose of their immediate predecessors, among 
irhom mav be reckoned Sir Noel Paton, the 
brothers h'aed, Mr. ErskineNicol, and Robert 
Herdman. ‘With all of these the chief pre- 
occupation was the telling or illustration of 
a stoTv, the making of a dramatic point, the 
insistence on some domestic affection, hu- 
morous or pathetic. Fettie’s work, on the 
ether hand, invariably embodies some purely 
pictorial motive over and above the subject, 
mecially aiming at a rich resonance of colour. 
Hisfamesprings mainlyfrom thesuccesswith 
vhich he pursued this latter ideal. 

Pettie's drat exhibited picture, ‘ The Prison 
Frt.‘ appeared at the Scottish Academy in 
1839, and was followed by ‘False Dice,’ 
‘Distressed Cavaliers,’ and ‘One of Crom- 
well's Divines.’ In 1860 he made his d£but 
as an exhibitor in London, sending to the 
Koval Academy a picture, ‘The Armourers,’ 
w^ch found a place on the line. His next 
tffort,‘'What d’ye lack, Madam P’ a study of 
Jenkin Vincent in the ‘Fortunes of Nigel,’ was 
no less popular. Thus encouraged, the young 
painter made up his mind in 18GS to join his 
friend Mr. Orchardson, who had settled in 
London some twelve months before. The two 
artists shared a studio for several years, first 
in Pimlico, and later at 37 Fitzroy Square, 
afteiwards the home of Ford Madox Brown. 
Pettie was the earlier of the pair to win a 
wide recognition, his daring and assertive 
harmonies soon compeUing attention. It 
was, however, to a robust capacity for taking 
pains, no less than to the more prodamatory 
style of his talent, that Fettle owed his ac- 
ceptance as leader, when more young men 
came southwards to swell the band ot Lon- 
don Scots. Prolific as he was industrious, 
he soon become one of the best known of 
British painters, and his rapid succession of 
canvases found a ready sale among dealers 
and private collectors. His first contribution 
to the Royal Academy after his migration 
was another scene from Scott, ‘ The Pnor and 
Edward Glendinniw,’ In 1863 he was re- 
piesented by ‘ The K:io,’ ' The Tonsure,’ and 
‘George Fox refusing to take the Oath; ' in 
1864 by ‘At Holker Hall j’ in 1866 by ‘The 

TOL. XT. 


Drumhead Court-martial ; ’ and in 1806 by 
‘ An Arrest for ‘Witchcraft,’ a vigorous and 
dramatic piece of work, which secured his 
election ns A.R. A. A year before, on 24 Aug. 
1865, he had married Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Bossom, the sister-in-law of another Scottish 
painter, Mr. C. E. Johnson, and had deserted 
Mr, Orchardson to set up house for himself. 
In 1873 he was elected a full member of the 
Royal Academy in succession to Sir Edwin 
Landseer, contributing ‘ Jacobites, 1745 ’ as 
his diplom^icture. In 1881 he moved from 
St. John’s ‘Wood Road, where he had lived 
since 1860, to a house of his own building, 
the Lothians, in FitzJohn’s Avenue, Hamp- 
stead, which he occupied for the rest of his 
life. 

Between 1860 and his death, in 1893, 
Pettie sent about 130 pictures to the Royal 
Academy, to say nothing of the numerous 
works which went privately to their destined 
homes. The following are among the best 
and moat deservedly popular of his later pro- 
ductions : — ‘ Terms to the Besieged ’ (1872), 
‘The Flag of Truce’ (1873), ‘Sword end 
Dagger Fight’ (1877), ‘ A Death ‘Warrant ’ 
(1879, now at Hombm'g), ‘Before his Peers’ 
(1881), ‘Monmouth and James II’ (1882), 
‘The Vigil’ (1884: Ohantrey Fund collec- 
tion), ‘Challenged’ and ‘Sir Peter Teazle’ 
(1886), ‘The Chieftain’s Candlesticks’ (1880 1 
a vigorous and brilliant piece of bravura, per- 
haps his most striking work), ‘ The Traitor ' 
(1889), and ‘The Ultimatum’ (1892). In his 
later years Pettie turned his attention to por- 
traiture with considerable success, and left 
unfinished several important commissions at 
his death. He was fond of painting his 
friends ‘in costume.’ IDs most sinking 
portrait, perhaps, is that of Mr. Charles 
Wyndham in the part of David Garrick. 

The dash and vigour of Pettie’s finer work 
were characteristic not only of the painter, 
hut of the man ; and yet he was the least 
assertive and self-confident of craftsmen. 
An indefatigable worker, be felt the con- 
vriction he constantly proclaimed, that his 
only merit, his only hope of success, lay in 
his capacity for hard and unremitting toil. 
In his best years his work exhibited a glow 
and transparency of colour which have seldom 
been surpassed; in his later period he be- 
trayed a tendency on the one hand towards 
a hasty coarseness of execution, on the 
other towards a violence in his colour 
contrasts, which will probably lead to a 
future neglect of the pictures produced 
during the last few years of his life. For 
about eighteen months before his death he 
sufi'eredfrom a disease of the ear, which even- 
tually led to an abscess on the brain. This 
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produced paralysis, to ■which, he succumbed 
at Hastings on 21 Feb. 1893 at the early age 
of fifty-four. He was buried in Paddington 
cemeteiy on 27 Feb. 1893. Kindly, genial, 
and hospitable, he was always ready to help 
and encourage the more struggling members 
of his own profession. 

Pettis left three sons and a daughter (wife 
of Sih:. Homish McCunn, the musical com- 
poser). 

A representative exhibition of Pettie’s 
woth was held at Burlington House in the 
winter of 1891. The beat portrait of 1^ is 
one by Mr. Arthur Cope, in the possession of 
hlira. Pettxe. 

[Catalogues of the Boyal Academy j private 
information.] TV. A. 

PETTIGREW, THOMAS JOSEPH 
(1701-1863), surgeon and antiquary, was son 
of TViUiam ]?eftigrew, whose ancestor, the 
Gowan priest, ‘ Clerk Pettigi-ew,’ is men- I 
tioued by Sir Walter Scott m ‘ Rob Roy.’ , 
The father was a naval sturgeon, who spiwed ^ 
in the Yictory longbefore the tipie of Nelson. 
Thomas was horn in Fleet Street, London, 
on 28 Oct. 1791, and was educated at a 

I irivate school in the city. He began to ' 
earn anatomy at the age of twel'vo, left 
school at fourteen, and, after acting for two 
years as assistant to' his father in the per- | 
Ibi'mance of his duties as a parish doctor, he i 
was apprenticed at the age at sixteen to John | 
Taunton, the founder of the Oity of London 
Truss Society He afterwards entered as a 
pupil at the Borough hospitals, at the same 
time acting as demonstrator of anatomy in 
•the private medical school owupd by his 
master Taunton. He was admitted a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
on 19 June 1812, and a fellow on 11 Dec. 
1843, hut os early as 1808 he had been elected 
a member of the Medical Society of Loudon, 
and in 1811 he was made one of itssccretaries, 
in opposition to Dr. Birkbeck. In 1813 ho 
was appointed registrar, and took iip his 
abode m the socie^’s house in Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street. In 1608, as one of the founders 
of the City Philosmhical Society, which met 
in Dorset Street, Salisbury Square, he gave 
the first lecture, choosing as his subject ‘ In- 
sani^ ; ’ and in 1810 he helped to establish 
the Philosophical Society of London, where 
he gave the maugural aduess ' Ojq the Objects 
of Science and Literature, and the advan- 
tages ari^gftomthe establishment of Philb- 
sophieal Societies,’ In 1813 he was appointed, 
by the influence of Dr. J ohn Ooatley Lettsom 
[q.v.], seereta^of the RoyalHumaneSociety, 
a post he resigned in 1820, after receiving m 
1818 the Booiety’s medal for the restoration of , 


a case of apparent death. In ^T' 

‘1; f tw' 

umversity of Wilna, Pettigrew ene ^ 
experiments, at his house m Bolt r 


the employment of galvanism in eases of s i 
pended animation. The result of these eT 
periments was a joint publication entitl i 
‘ General Views of the Application of Ga!. 
yamsm to Sfedical Purposes, principallv b 
cases of suspended Animation.’ TVm; tl 
was acting as secretaiy to the Royal Humane 
SocietyPettigrew bscame known to theDuk^ 
of Kent, who made him first surgeon eitrj,! 
ordinal, and later surgeon in ordinary t> 
himself and, after his marriage, surgeon to 
the Duchess of Kent. In this capacity h-'. 
vaccinated their daughter, the present Quo, a 
Victoria, the Ivmph beW obtained from on- 
of the grandchildren of Dr. Lettsom. TL- 
Duke of Kent shortly before his death recou- 
mended Pettierew to his brother, the Duk- 
of Sussex, The latter appointed Pcttig.eir 
his surgeon, and, at his request, Pettigrew 
undertook to catalogue the library in Ken- 
sington Palace. The first volume of this 
work was published in two ports in lA'f, 
It was entitled ‘ Bibliotheca Sussexiona.’ ,4 
second volume was brought out in 1839; fc 
was commenced upon too large a scale, fir 
the volumes issued deal only with the theo- 
logical division of the library, and the wta. 
logue remained incomplete when the looks 
were sold in 1844 and 1845. The catalogue 
was well received, and, ns an acknowledgment 
of the value of his literary work, Petfigrew 
was presented with the diploma of doctor of 
philosophy from the tmivexsity of Gotting-'n 
on 7 hfov. 1826.' 

Pettigrew in 1816 became surgeon to the 
dispensary for the treatment of diseases of 
children, then newly founded in St. Andrew's 
Hill, Doctors' Commons, which has since 
become the Royal Hospital for Children and 
TVomeii iu the TVaterloo Road. This post 
he resigned in 1819, when he was elected 
surgeon to the Asylum for Female Orphan.- 
Iu this year, too, he delivered the annud 
oration at the Medical Society, selecting a' his 
subject ‘ Medical Jurisprudence,’ and pointiur 
out the very neglected position then occupiti 
by forensic medicine in England. In 1819 he 
removed from Bolt Ooiu't to Spring Gnidea-. 
and became connected with the TVest Louden 
Infirmary, an institution established by Dr. 
Golding, winch •^'as the immediate foreranner 
of tke Charing Cross Hospital. Pett^w 
•syas appointed sui'geon to the Charing Crass 
Hospital, upon its founcla^on, and lectured 
there upon anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
and the principles and practice of surgeiy- 
He resigned, his post ot senior surgeoa in 
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l-.T,,!!! consequence of a disagreement with 
ths Loard of management, and for some rears 
(.it'-r liis resignation he devoted himself to 
irivate practice, living in Savile Eow. He 
elected a fellow of the lloynl Society in 
I'lT and in 1S30 he took a lending part in 
the election of the Duke of Sussex to the 
o;Hce of president, on the retirement of 3Ir. 
fiJUrt. He was a prominent freemason for 
Eiany veers before his death. 

Pettigrew’s love for antiquities grew upon 
him as his age increased. In 1834 his at- 
tention was drawn to the subject of mummies, 
and he published a book on embalming. In 
l' 43 ,when the British Archmologioal Asso- 
cutiou was founded, he at once tow a leading 
part in its management. He acted as its 
treasurer, and during its early years the town 
m-etings were held at Ms house. In 1854 his 
Mle died, and he gave up the practice of his 
rrnftssion to devote himself to antiquarian 
and literary pursuits, at the same time re- 
icoving to Onslow' Crescent. He died on 
!!.j Xov. ISdo. 

Hiscliiefw'orksare; 1. ‘Views nf the Base 
cf the Brain and the Craiiiiini,' London, 4to, 
bO!). 2. ‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
( f the late John Coakley Lettsom, M.D.,’ 8vo, 
3iols., London, 1817, 3. ‘ Biographical Me- 
moir of Dr, Thomas Cogan (17 3o-1818) Hj. v.], 
aFounder of the RoyalHumaneSooiety, ‘An- 
nual Report of the Royal Humane Society ’ 
fir 1318. 4. ‘ History of Egvptian Mummies, 
and an Account of thoWorsliip and Embalm- 
ing of the Sacred Animals,’ 4to, London, 1834. 
B. ‘The Biographies of Physicians and Sur- 
geons inEosos Biograpbieal Dictionary, from 
“Claude Nicholas le Cat” onwards,’ 1857. 
3. 'Bibliotheca Sussexiana; a descriptive 
Catalogue, accompanied by Historical and 
Biographical Notices of the Manuscripts and 
Prmted Books contained in the Library of 
His Royal Highness the Dube of Sussex, in 
Kensington Palace,’ London, 2 vols. in three 
pins, imperial 8vo, 1827 and 1839 ; part i, 
contams 294 pages, and part ii. contains 516 
p-ges. 7. ‘ 'The Medical Portrait Gallery, 
loutaining Biograp>hicaI Memoirs of the most 
telebrated Physicians and Surgeons, &e.,' 
4 vola. imperial 8vo, London, 1840. Petti- 
new tells us that this work was begun to 
aiveit his thoughts after ths death of his 
eldest sou in 1837, 8. ' On Superstitions oon- 
teated with the History and Practice of 
lledicine and Surgery,’ London, 8vo, 1844. 
M. ‘ Life of Viffe-n. flmiT n.1 Lord Nelson,’ 2 vols., 
6vo, London, 1849. In tliis work Pettigrew 
first conclusively proved the nature of the tie 
cinneutingLordNelson with Lady Hamilton, 
and furniwed evidence of the birth of their 
child. 10. ‘An Historiall Expostulation 


against the Beastlye Abusers both of Ohy- 
rurgerie and Physyke in cure tyme, by John 
Halle,’ edited for the Percy Society, 1844. 
His antiquarian works appear chiefly in 
the ‘Journal of the British Archseologicai 
Association ’ and in the ' Archseologia ’ of the 
Society of Antiquaries, 

[Autol.iogr.iphy in the Medical Portrait Gal- 
lery, 1844, Tol. iv. (with an engraved portrait) ; 
obituary notices in Gent. Mag. 1806, i. 130, and 
in the Journal of ths British Archsaologifal As- 
sociation for 1866, pp. 327-35.] D*A. P. 

PETTINGALLorPBTTINGAL.JOHN 
(1708-1781 ), antiquaiy, horn in 1708, was 
son of the Rev. Francis Pettingal of New- 

f ort, Monmouthshire. He matriculated at 
esiis College, Oxford, on 1 ~) March 1726, 
and p-aduated B.A. in 1728. He was after- 
wards incorporated at Cambridge, probably at 
Corpus Christ! College, whence he nuduated 
M.A. in 1740, and D.D, at a later date. 

He w'as for some years preacher at Duke 
Street chapel, Westminster, end on 3 Jane 
1757 was apipointed prebendary of St. Paul's 
Catbedral. On 28 July 1768 be was in- 
stalled prebendary of Lincoln. On 16 Jan. 
1752 he was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries (see list iaJSibl. TMogr. Bni. 
vol. X.), and read three papers before it, vis. 
‘On the Courts of Pye Powder,’ ‘On the 
Gule of August,’ and ‘Observations on an 
Altar with Greek Inscription at Oorbridge, 
Northumberland' (Archaologia, i. 190, ii. 
60, 92). He died in the autumn of 1781. 

Pettingall also published ; 1. ‘A Disserta- 
tion on the Origui of the Eque.strian Figure 
of the George and of the Garter,’ 1753 icf, 
Jilaclcicood’s Muj/azine, xli. 744). 2. 'The 
Latin Inscriptions on the Copper Table dis- 
covered in the year 1732, near Heroclea . . . 
more particularly considered and illustrated,' 
1760, 4to. 3. ‘A Dissertation imon the 
Toscia or Legend on the British Coins of 
Cimobelin, and others,’ 1763, 4to. 4. ‘An 
Enquiry into the Use and Practice of Juries 
among the Greeks and Romans, from whence 
the origin of the English Jury may probably 
be deduced,’ 1769, 4to. 

He also translated A. 0. F. Ilontteville’s 
'Discours Historique et Critique sur la 
Mfithode des Principaux Auteurs qui out 
6crit pour ou contre le Christianisme,’ with a 
preface and notes, 1739. Appended to it 
IS ' A Dissertation ou the Life of Apollonius 
T^aneus, with some Observations on the 
Platonists ofthe latter [sic] school.’ 

A son, Thomas PEimeAW. (1746-1826), 
tutor and censor of Christ Church from 1774 
to 1779, was afterwards Whitehnll preacher, 
and in 1782 became rector of East Hamp- 
stead, Berkshire. 


8s2 
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[Alumni 'Westmonnst. ; Alumni Ozon. ; Grad. 
Cant. ; La Kave's Fasti Eccles. Angl. ii. 
131, 438 ; 'Walcot’a Memorials of Westminster, 
p 72 ; Gent. Mag. 1781 p. 442, 1826 i. 379, 
AUibone's Diet. Engl. Lit. ii. 1S73 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; authorities cited.] G. Ls G. N, 
PETTITT, HENRY (1848-1693), dm- 
miitist, the soa of Edtvin Pettitt, a civil 
engineer, and the author, under the pseu- 
donym of Herbert Glyn, of some Trorka of 
fiction, ■was born 7 April 1848 at Smeth- 
wick, near Birmingham, and educated at ft 
school kept by the Rev. "William Smerdou. 
Thrown on his own resources at the age of 
thirteen, he made various experiments, in- 
cluding an attempt on the stage at Sadler’s 
"Wells, and was for two years clerk in the 
head offices in Loudon of Messrs. Fickford & 
Co., the carriers. lie wrote without remune- 
ration for various peiiodicals, and obtained, 
about 1869, a post as junior Eimlish master 
in the North London Collegiate School, High 
Street, Camden Town. Still -writing lor 
periodicals and for the stage, ho at length 
obtained 61. for ' Golden Fruit,' a drama pro- 
duced at the East Loudon Theatre 14 July 
1873. Before this time he had written, in col- 
laboration with Mr. Paul Merritt, ‘ British 
Born,’ in a prologue and three acts, produced 
17 Oct. 1872 at the Greoion, of whion theatre 
Mr. Merritt hod been a principal support. In 
1876 he gave to the Grecian, in conjunction 
with Mr. George Conquest, ‘ Dead to the 
"World ’ 13 JuljTi aud ‘ Sentenced to Death ’ 
14 Octj and. with no collaborator, ‘The Pro- 
mised Land, or the Search for the Southern 
Star,’ 13 Sept. Next year he gave to the 
same house, stiU in association with Mr. Con- 
quest, ‘ Snatched from the Grave’ 13 March, 
* Queen's Evidence ’ 6 June, ‘ Neck or 
Nothing ’ 3 Aug., and the ‘ Sole Survivor’ 
6 Oct. ; and to the Britannia, in collahora- 
tion with G. H. Macderniott, ‘Brought to 
Book’ 8 May, In 1877 he wrote for the 
Grecian, in conjunction with Mr. Conquest, 
■‘Schriften the One-eyed Pilot’ 3 April, 
‘During her Majesty’s Pleasure’ 21 May, 
and ‘ Bound to succeed, or a Leaf from the 
Captain’s Log-book,’ 22 Oct. _ From tbe 
same partneisbip sprang ‘Notice to Quit’ 
20 April 1879, the ‘ Green Lanes of Eng^ 
land’ 6 Aug., ‘A Royal Pardon, or the 
House on the Cliff’ 28 Oct., and the ‘ Queen’s 
Colours ’ 31 May 1879. Alone he wrote the 
‘Block Flag, or Escaped from Portland,’ 
9 Aug., and ‘ An Old Man’s Darling,’ a one- 
net comedy, 12 Nov. The other pieces were 
melodramas, and ore chiefly interesting as 
showing fertility of invention. ‘Brought to 
Justice,’ by Pettitt and Merritt, was given on 
27 March 1880 at the Surrey. In the same 


year he supplied the Grecian withlm^ 
mime, ‘ Harlequin Eng Frolic.’ This n" 
is said to have had the longest rm of ant 
pantomime. 

Meanwhile he found employment in a ir j-.* 
important sphere. On 31 'July IBvO 
' "V^orld,’ by Paul Merritt, Uenry^ettiM. md 
Augustus (afterwards Sir Augustus) 
was given at Drury Lane, and marked the 
beginning of a very pi-osperous era both L- 
Pettitt end the playhouse. In I &60 md 
1881 he visited America to look after bii 
royalties and superintend the production nf ^ 
version of ‘ Le "Voyage en Suisse,’ whidi b' 
wrote fortheHanlon-Lee troupe. In.kme-tlei 
he seems to have given the ‘ Nabob’s Fortnna ’ 
On 31 Deo. 1881 ‘Taken from Life’ wii 
played ot the Adelphi, and on 18 Nov. I-' ’ 

‘ Love and Money,’ by Pettitt and c’harl-s 
Reade, followed at the same house. ‘ Pluck 
or a story of 60,000/.,’ by Pettitt and Harr 
was given at Drury Lane 6 Aug. liiiji). 1,1 
‘ In tbe Ranks ’ (Adelphi, 6 Oct. 18r3) ks 
lud for collaborator Mr. George R. bun.. 
On 1 Dec. Pettitt gave at the Olympic tks 
‘Spider’s "Web,’ first seen at the Grand 
Theatre, Glasgow, the 28th of the preTiju« 
May. ‘Human Nature,’ by Pettitt aal 
Harris, came out at Drury Lane 13 Sept. 
1886. ‘Harbour Lights,’ by Pettitt and 
Sims, foRowed at the Adelphi on 23 Dec, 
and was in turn succeeded at Drury Lane 
by ‘ A Run of Luck,’ written in conjunctim 
with Augustus Ilan'is, 28 Aug. 1880. On 
28 July 1887 the Adelphi produced the 
‘ Bells of Haslemere,' written in conjunctiin 
with Mr. Sydney Grundy, and on 19 July 
1887 the ‘ "Union Jack,' due to the same cfll- 
laboration. Ou 23 Dec. this was succeed- i 
by the ‘ Silver FaUs,’ by Pettitt and Sun-, 
which, on 14 Sept. 1889, gave wajr to 
‘ London Day W Day,’ by the same writer’. 
'Faust up to Date,’ by Pettitt and Sims, 
was seen at the Gaiety 30 Oct. 1888. To 
Drury Lane he suppued, with Augustas 
Harris, ‘ A Million of Money,’ 6 Sept. IsSU, 
and he took part with Sima in ' Carmen up 
to Date,’ a burlesque, at the Gaiety 4 Oct. 
1890, previously seen in Liverpool. ‘Ma-t-r 
and Man,’ by Pettitt and Suns, had be n 
transferred from Birmingham to the Prin- 
cess’s 18 Dec. 1889. ‘A Sailor’s Knot’ 
(Drury Lane, 5 Sept, 1891) js claimed fut 
Pettitt alone, while the ‘ Prodiwl Daughter,' 
17 Sept. 1892, is by him and Sir Augustus 
Harris. The ‘ Life of Pleasure,’ a drams, by 
Pettitt and Sir Aimustus Harris, 21 Sept. 
1893, was his last play. To make room for 
the pantomime, it was transferred to the 
Princess’s, at which house it ran until 
February 1894. 
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This list, ■which does not claim to he com- 
pl-te, gi^es 8-“ iilea how productive -wm 
pettitt curing his few years of dramatic 
activitv. His plays showed considerable 
tnuwledge of dramatic effect, a sense_ of 
fii lation, and general deftness of execution. 
H... characters are conventional, and do not 
dtv-ll in the memory, and his style is with- 
out literary quality. Ha was eminently 
successful, however, accumulating in a few 
Tears, whue leading an open-handed life, a 
jtersonalty declared for probate purposes to 
b- 43,4777. Pettitt was a popular and, in 
the main, an unassertive man. He died in 
London on 24 Pec. 1898. 

[Personal knowledge ; Athensenm, various 
reira; Daily Telegraph, 25 Dee. 1893; Archer’s 
Ih.'itrical World, 1803.] J. K. 

PETTO, SAilU EL (1624 P-1711), puri- 
tin dh me, horn ahout 1624, was possibly son 
111 '!ir Edward Peto, who died 24 Sept. 1658, ' 
bvh's wife Elizabeth, a daughter of Sir Gre- ' 
Tille Temey (of. Pedigree in Dugdalb'b 
TTiii-vicJaTiire, i. 472, Harl. Soc. xii. 173). r 
He entered as a sizar at Catharine Hall, 0am- | 
bri'lge, 15 June 1644, matriculated 19 March ' 
lt 4 o. and graduated M. A. About 1648 he was | 
sppointed rector or ‘preacher of the word ’at 
Sandcroft, one of the ten parishes of the 
deane^ or township of South Elmham, Suf- 
fulk. In May 1668 the council recommendod 
Mm to the trustees for the maintenance of 
ministers for a grant of 607. per annum {State 
Ptpers, Interregnum, Council Book I, pp. 78, 
lie was strongly independent, even 
fn oaring uuorduined preaching. He left 
Sandcroft before the entorcement of the act 
of uniformity. The living was vacant 15 Jan. ' 
1C31-2, 'per cessionem.’ I 

Petto then removed to 'Wortwell, Norfolk, 
nT.r Harleston, and preached at Bedenhall, 
Harleston, 'Wortwell, and Alburgh. In 
1572, on the Declaration of Indulgence, he 
iraslicensed as a congingational teacher at his 
oirn house at Wort-well-oum-Alburgh, and 
tt the house of John Wesgate at I’edenhall- 
cum-Harleston, near Sandcroft (Bbownb, 
Ciapregationalism in Noifolk and Suffolk, 
pp. 8-35, 488). He also helped in the ministry 
of the neighbouring congregational church at 
Dfcton. He removed to Sudbury befor8l673, 
and became, previous to 1601, pastor of the | 
PriW Street independent chapel there (cf. 
The Independents of Sudbuvp, p. 63). ( 

Petto was held in great respect in the dis- ' 
trict. He died in 1711, and was buried in the ' 
churchyard of All Saints, Sudbury, 21 Sept. 

Petto published : 1. ‘ The Voice of the 
Spirit, or an Eisay towards a Discoverie of 
tlie ^Vitnes 5 ing 3 of the Spirit,’ Loudon, 


1654. 2. ‘Hoses from Sharon, or sweet 

Experiences gathered up by some precious 
Hearts whilst they followed in to know the 
Lord,’ London, 1654, printed with No. 1 
(with John Martin, minister at Edgefield, 
Norfolk, and Frederick Woodal of Wood- 
bridge). 3. ‘ The Preacher sent, or a Vin- 
dication of the Liberty of Public Preaching 
by some Men -not Ordained,’ London (30 Jan. ), 
1657-8. 4. ‘A Vindication of the Preacher 
sent, or a Warrant for Public Preaching 
without Ordination,’ London, IB-aO (with 
Woodal, in reply to Matthew Poole's ‘ Quo 
Warranto’). 6. ‘The Bifiereiico between the 
Old and New Covenant stated and e-vplained,' 
London, 1674 (reprinted at Aberdeen, 1820, 
08 ‘ The Great Mystery of the Covenant of 
Grace’). 6. ‘ Infant Baptism of Ohrist’s Ap- 
pointment,’ London, 1687. 7. ‘Infant Bap- 
tism vindicated from the Conceptions of Sir 
Thomas Grantham [q. v.],’ London, 1691. 
8. ‘ A Foithful Narrative of the Wondeifal 
and Extraordinarv Fits which Mr. Thomas 
Spatehet, late of Dunwich and Cookly, woa 
under by Witchcraft, as a Misterious Pro- 
vidence,' London, 1693 (Petto was an eye- 
witness of the events described). 9. ‘ The 
Revelation unvailed . . .,’ London, 1693: 
(reprinted with ‘ SLx Several Treatises,’ infra, 
Aberdeen, 1820). Calamy also credits Petto 
with ‘Two Scripture Catechisms, the one 
shorter and the other larger,’ 1672, He com- 
municated an account of a parhelia observed 
in Suffolk, 28 Aug. 1698, to the Royal Society 
( ‘Transootions,’No. 250, p. 107); joined with 
John Manning in publii-hing, in 1663, ‘ Six 
several Treatises of John Tillinghast ; ’ pre- 
fixed ‘ The Life of Mrs. Allen Asty ’ to a 
sermon by Owen Stockton, London, 1081 
(reprinted by Religious Tract Society, os 
‘ Consolation in Life and Death ’). 

[W. "W. Hodson’s Story of the Independents of 
Sudbury; Calamy's Account, p. 648, Continua- 
tion, p, 796; Palmer’s HoncoufurmiEt's Memo- 
rial, iii. 285; Notes and Queries, vii. xh. 139. 
Suckling's Sofililk, i. 18S; David's Noncon- 
formity in Essex, p. 372 ; Eanhury's MemoriaUi, 
i. 357 ; information kindly supplied by 0. K. 
Robinson, master of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, 
by the Rev. "W. Morley Smith, rector of St. 
Cross, and by George Dnu in, e&i,, of Chilwortb, 
Surrey, a descendant.] W A. S, 

PETTUS, Sib JOHN (1613-1690), deputy 
governor of the royal mines, was the third 
son of Sir Augustine Pettus of Rackheath, 
Norfolk, by his second wife, Abigail, third 
duughter of Sir Arthur Heveuingham of 
Heveningham, Suffolk. Bom in 1613, he 
entered me service of Charles 1 in 1639, and 
was knighted on 26 Nov. 1641, as a mark of 
the kingB favour to Sir Richard Gurney [q. v.], 
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lord mayor of London, -whose daughter Elisa- 
beth Pettus had married in 1039. Taken pri- 
soner by Cromwell at Lowestoft, he was ex- 
changed after fourteen months' confinement 
in 'Windsor Castle. He then raised a full 
regiment of horse at his own charge, but, 'this 
being almost discharged, he betook himself 
to garrison work' at Bath andBriatoL On the 
fall of the latter city in 1 645 his life was saved 
by Colonel OharleslFleetwood [q. v.],to whom 
he was related by marriage, and tram whom 
he received other * civilities.' Four charges 
were brought against him by the committees 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, to two of which he 
gave satisfactory answers on his examination 
by the committee of sequestrations in Sep- 
tember 1046. In November 1646 the remain- 
ing two charges were still unheard. In that 
year, however, he compounded, receiving 
aid from Charles Fleetwood, whose friend- 
ship for him caused Pettus to be suspected 
of disloyalty to the royal cause. He took 
part in attempts to save the life of Charles I, 
and bod to sell estates worth 4201. a year to 
meet the expenses. After the king's execu- 
tion he supplied Charles II with money from 
time to time. He was ‘ clnpt up’ hy Brad- 
shaw for corresponding with Charles, but 
after examination by the council of state he 
was set free on hail of 4,0001. In August 
1661 he was assessed at 600/., but, bia debts 
amounting to 5,0601., he escaped with the 
payment of 401. In 1656 he addressed a 
petition to Cromwell, expressing fidelity to 
^ TOvemment, and became deputy governor 
of we royal mines. He became M.F, for 
Dunwich on 21 March 1670, and in 1672 be 
-was appointed deputy lieutenant for Suffolk, 
deputy to the vice-admiral, and colonel of 
a regiment of the trained bands. In these 
offices he rendered valuable service during 
the Dutch war, and was iuetrumental in ob- 
taining 10,0001. for the sick and wounded. 
Originally a man of considerable wealth, be 
had purchased Cheston Hall, Suffolk, and 
other estates ; hut he lost more than 20,0001. 
in the royal cause, and in later life he appears 
to have been several times imprisoned for 
debt. In July 1679 he wrote to Sancroft from 
the king's bench prison, begging for a loan 
of 201. to set him free, and in 16SS he was 
said to he ‘now reduced to nothing.’ He 
was deputy governor of the royal mines 
for more than thirty-five years. He died in 
1690. 

Pettns had issue a son, who died in 1662, 
and a daughter, Elizabeth, who married 
Samuel Sandys, and died on 26 Maj 1714, 
aged 74. His relations with his wife were 
unhappy. She deserted him in 1667, returned 
aflerff ve year’s absence, but after a wort time 


left him again and entered a nunnery 
1672 she procured his excommunication 
defence of his conduct he published ‘ A him 
tive of the Excommunication of Sir J Ppff„ ' 
the Copty of Suffolk , . . obtained awL- 
him by his lady, a Roman Catholic . . .wit’ii 
his > . . Answers to several aspersions rai'-J 
against him by her,’ London, 1674, 4to 
Pettus also published: 1. ‘FodinreBemies. 
or the Histor^r, Laws, and Places of the clu-f 
Mines andMineml Works inEngland, Wd-? 
and the English Pule in Ireland, as ahe of 
the Mint and Mony . . . with a ola-vis,’ &c 
London, 1670, fol. This work was under- 
taken at the request of Prince Rupert and 
Shafteshuiw. 2. ‘ England’s Independency 
upon the Papal Power,’ &:c., London) 1674 
4to, consisting of two reports by Sir ,l! 
Davies and Sir E. Coke, with a preface by 
Pettus. 3. ‘'Volatiles from the History ni 
Adam and Eve, containing many imqu.**. 
tioned Truths and allowable Notions of sever d 
Natures,' London, 1674, 8vo. 4. ‘The Ca^a 
and Justification of Sir J. Pettus, . .con* 
earning two charitable BLlla now dependinf 
in the House of Lords, under his care. rn° 
for the better settling of Mr. Henry Smith's 
Estate ... the other for settling of ohari* 
table uses in the Town of Helshalv S:c, IXon- 
don], 1677-8, fol. 6. ‘The Constitution of 
Parliaments in England, deduced from the 
time of King Edward II, illustrated by 
Charles II, m his Parliament summon'd ilie 
18 of Feb. 1600-1, and dissolved 24 Job. 
1678-9, with an Appendix of its Session?,’ 
London, 1680, 8vo. 6. ‘ Fleta Minor, or the 
Laws of Art and Nature . . . in . . . assaying, 
fining, refining . . . of confin'd Metals. Tians* 
lated from the Herman of Lasarus Erecken* 
Assay-mnster-gcneral of the Empire ot 
Germany. Illustrated with forty-four Sculp- 
tures,’ London, 1683, fol. Manuscript copies 
by Pettns of his prefaces are among the Bair- 
linson MSS. (Bodleian Library, C, 917 1 . 
Pettus -wrote several other works, not pub- 
lished, includii^ ' The Psalms in Metre' and 
‘ King David’s Dictionary,’ and he left several 
works unfinished, including a history of his 
private life from 1618 to 1046. 

An engravingof Pettus at the age of seventy 
is prefixed to his ‘Fleta Minor,’ Granger 
mentions a portrait in the possession of Lord 
Sandys at Ombersley, Woroestersliine. 


[Old. State Papers, Dorn. 1650 ix UI, 
Charles II, x. 164, xx. 66, elxii. 61, cclv. 247; 
Cal, of Committee for Advance of Money, 1642- 
1866, pt. iii. p. 1378 ; Bawlinson MS3, (Bodleian 
Library), A. xxxiii. ff. 69, 87, 0. 927: Tanner 
MSS. (Bodleian Library) xiiv. 84, box. 107, 
CIV. 96, 96, 109, 111, llo, 120,124, 126,CKiiviii. 
81, ccxc. 168, ccesii. 86; Hhit, MSS. Comm. 6tb 
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C^PP_139,377,378j 381,S82,383,387, TthRep. ciet^ was afterwards founded, In order to 

0 reerstb ^®P- ”■ P‘ Hop. App. continue his medical studies, he left Eomsey 

f' — m. — T„« PonsT-c i-cr 9.77 ! Niiisnii'n removed to Oxford, lie took the degree 

of doctor of physic in 1049, and became a 
member of a scientific and philosophical club 
which used to meet at his own rooms and 
those of Dr, Wilkins ; this club may be re- 
garded as the parent of the Eoyal Society, of 
which Petty lived to be one of the founders. 

On the reorganisation of the university 
by the commissioners of the Commonwealth, 
Petty was appointed a fellow of Braseno^e 
end deputy to the professor of anatomy, Dr. 
Clavton, whom ho succeeded in 1651, having 
boUins'sPeL . . in the interval obtained a wide reputation by 

netc-es, p, 407; Boase and Courtney’s Bibb revivingthe supposed corpse of one Ann Green 

Comub 11 . 478.] 'W. A. S. H. £q. v.], who had been hanged for murder and 

petty. Sis WILLIAM (1628-1687), pronounced dead by the sheriff. Inthefollow- 
political economist, born at Eomsey in Hamp- mg year he was appointed physician-general 
shire on 26 May 1623, was son of a clothier, to the army in Ir^nd, ana greatly added to 
As a child he showed a marked taste for ma- his reputation by reorganising the medical 
thematicB and applied mechanics, ‘his princi- services and terminating the waste and con- 
nsl amusement,^ according to Aubrey, ‘ being fusion which existed. But his combination 
tj look ou the artificers, e.g. smyths, the of mathematical knowledge and organising 
watchmakers, carpenters, joiners, &c.; and at power designated him for a more important 
twelve years old He could have worked at any task. The governmentof the Commonwealth 
of these trades ’ {Bodleian Letters, ii, 482). was engaged in the resettlement of Ireland, 
Hewenttosea atan earlyage; buthispreco- and contemplated the divisionoftheforfeited 
ciaua talents excited the envy of the seamen, estates of the Irish landowners among the 
and they deserted him on the coast of France, numerous creditors of the Commonwealth in 
with a broken leg. Instead of trying to re- payment of their claims. These creditors fell 
;iiTU to E^land, he raised some money by into three classes ; (1) the army, which had 
leaching i^glish and navigation, and eh- large arrears of pay due to it; (2) the ‘ ad- 
t»red himself as a student at the Jesuit Ool- venturers,’ who and advanced large sums to 
lege at Caen, where he received a good gene- equip that army ; and (3) a large number of 
ral education, and became an accomplished misceUaneons claimants. It was proposed 
French linguist. He is next heard of in the to confiscate the properties of all the native 
royal navy, but on the outbreak of the civil proprietors, whether Irish or Anglo-Irish, 
war again retired to the continent. He whether catholic or protestant, who could 
studied at Utrecht and Amsterdam, and ma- not prove what was termed ' constant good 
triculated as a student of medicine at Leyden affection ' to the English government during 
on 26 11^1644. He subsequently passed to the recent troubles, and to pay all the credi- 
Faiis, and^joined the coterie which met at the tors of the Commonwealth with the confis- 
hon^eofFatlierMersenne,themathematician, cated estates. But, in order to carry out 
in the French capital. He there became the this plan, it was first necessary to survey 
friend of Hobbes, whose influence on his sub- , the country, and measure and map out these 
sequent philosophical and political opinions estates. Petty soon after his arrival im- 
may be clearly traced in his writings. He also pi^ed the accuracy of she plans of Benjamin 
carried on a correspondence with Dr. John Wrorsley, the surveyor-general, and offered 
Pell[q.T.],thomathematioian,at Amsterdam, to carryout the necessary operations more 
find mnde the acquaintance of the Marquis of quickly, cheaply, and thoroughly. In the dis- 
Ifpwcostle and Sir Charles Cavendish, who pute which followed Worsley was supported 
were re&gees at Paris. On his return to Eng- by the fanatical or anabaptist section of the 
laud in 1646, he for a time took up his fathers ' army, while Petty was supported by the party 
bnsiness as a clothier, and devoted himself of the Protector, who, at this juncture, sent 
to the study of mechanical improvements in ^ over Henry Cromwell on a mission of inquiry 
tevtileprocesses. He soon gained some repu- [see CBOHwnLX, ELsnitT, and Fusieiwooi), 
tfition by the invention of a manifold letter- CHASUa]. Finally, Worsley's plan— known 
writer, and a ‘ Tractate on Education ; ’ in the as ‘the Grosse survey’ — which had been put 
latter he sketched out the idea of a scientific into operation in some places, was rejected, 
society on the lines on which the Royal So- j Another survey, known os the ‘Civil Sur« 


CjHeetion, u. 680 ; Lo7eda7*a Letters, Dora, and 
Par. - Memoirs of the Yorney Family, iii. 208; 
Luttrdl’s Brief Relation of State Affairs, i. 834, 
it 444' IVond"9Athen!e0.von. ed. Bliss ii. 402; 
S'u’klin'gs Hist, of Suffolk, ii. 198 ; Gardner's 
nVorioil .icconnt of Dunwieh, pp. 41, 91; 
PKa's Supplement to the Suffolk Tr-iveller, 
o 215; Prior’s Poems, 1718, p. 13; Granger's 
Biosr. Hist. iv. 91 ; Gurney's Record of the House 
tf Giimey, pt. iii. p. 634; Donaldson's Agricul- 
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vey,' was entrusted to a commission, in order to 
ascertain the exact position and extent of the 
forfeited estates, with a view to their subse- 
quent distribution among the army ; and to 
Petty was entrusted the task of measuring 
and mapping these estates. Petty’s survey 
came to he known as the ‘ Down Survey,’ be- 
cause it was measured ‘down’ on maps. It 
was the first attempt at carrying out a survey 
ou a large scale and in a scientific manner, the 
nearest approach to Petty’s methods having 
been the survey of Tipperary by Strafford, 
which, with a few corrections, was adopted by 
Petty for that county. Petty also undertook 
to make a complete map of the whole of Ire- 
land, by counties and baronies, for which he 
was to receive a separate salary ; this was not 
specified at the time, and, as a matter of fhet, 
was never afterwards wholly paid. This map 
was a completely distinct undertaldng from 
the survey and mapping of the forfeited 
estates, and was not completed till the middle 
of the reign of Charles II in 1673, and mainly 
at the expense of Petty himself, to whom the 
undertokmg had fortunately become a labour 
of love. It was printed at Amsterdam, and 
was declared by Evelyn the most exact map 
of the kind which had yet appeared (EvEiA'sr, 
Diar^i ii. 96). 

The skilful aud rapid monuev in which he 
carried out the measurement and mapping of 
the army lands caused all the subsequent 
stages in the completion of the settlement 
of Ireland to be practically entrusted to his 
supervision. He mapped and measured the 
adventurers’lands, ana was the practical head 
of the committees which successively distri- 
buted the lands to the army, the adventurers, 
and the various private grantees. In these 
transactions his cousin John, who shared his 
abilities in surveying, and Thomas Taylor 
were his principal assistauts. 'While the 
operations were in progress, he was con- 
tinually exposed to the watchful jealousy 
of 'W orsley, whose abilities he had prohahly 
underrated. Petty still further exasperated 
his rival by an imprudent use of mockery 
and cynical jokes at the expense of the 
high pretensions of religion, combined with 
an almost unlimited rapacity, which distin- 
guished him and many of the officers of the 
army. On the other hand. Petty gained 
the confidence of Henry Cromwell, who ai^ 
pointed him his private secretary and addi- 
tional clerk to the privy council, and placed 
conmlete reliance on his ability and honesty. 
It should be borne in mind that Petty never 
actually held the appointment of surveyor- 
general of Ireland to the Commonwealth, 
but was nominally employed either with or 
under “Worsley, who retained the title of 


surveyor-general tliroughout the whu' v- 
these transactions, until he was super4d:i 
bv Vincent Gookin [q.v.] a few montL kfV- 
the end of tho protectorate. ^ 

The rapidity and thoroughness of Pett-V 
work are acknowledged by Clarendon 

p. 116). The work o^dis^ution proS' 

however, endless animosities and lealon 
among the officers; and aU who were 

S ited made Petty responsible for their 
qmtments. The principal ground of 
unt was that the whole of the annv 
debt had not been paid, and that a kre^ 
portion of the forfeited estates had been 
used, owing to the ombarr.-ssed condition 
of the finances of the Commonwealth, in 
meeting the expenses of the survey, anl 
among other charges, the salary of Peth 
himself. The act of parliament, howev-r. 
under which the survey had been corried oiit” 
expressly provided for this, and the decision 
was that of the privy council and not of Pettv. 
Some lands near Limerick, which had heeii 
given to Petty instead of to a ColonenVin!;- 
worth, and were reputed among the best in 
Ireland, formed a special ground of complaint. 
The mouthpiece of the opposition was Sir 
Hierome Sankey, a military officer, Aide! 
byWorsley, he pursued Petty with great acri- 
mony, attacking him before the Irish privy 
council, in tho parliament of Diehard Crom- 
well — to which they both had been elected— 
in the restored Dump (1669), and in the 
councils of the army officers. Petty, however, 
defended himself with success ; and theattoc’.. 
of Sonkey in parliament proved a complet- 
failure. During the complicated events b->- 
tween the death of the Protector and th- 
Destoration — ^when the grantees of the Com- 
monwealth were everywhere enteringon their 
Irish estates — Petty was frequently employed 
as the hearer of secret despatches between 
Henry Oroniwell in Ireland and Richard 
Cromwell, Secretary Thurloe, Lord Faucon- 
berg, General Fleetwood, and others in En"- 
land. He was therefore naturally involved in 
the ruin of the Cromwellian party iu 1659. 
Deprived of all his appointments and ejected 
from Erasennse by the triumphant republi- 
cans^ he retired to London, and there calmly 
awaited events in the society of his former 
Oxford allies, most of whom had removed to 
London. He was one of the members of the 
Rota Club which Antony "Wood notes a? 
‘the place of ingenious and smart discourse,' 
and one of the chosen companions of Pepy« 
at 'WRl’s coffee-house, where aR that was 
most brilliant in English literary and scien- 
tific society was in the habit of meeting to 
discuss the events of the day. The Crom- 
wellian party having faUen, and the ani* 
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a i,:tv of tht' pure republicans— of whom 
Miiey was a leader— being only too clear, 
jvrr readilv acquiesced in the Kestoration. 
C’airiea II affected the society of scientific 
^-■1 and took a special interest in shipbuild- 
in’*.' brother the Dukeof 1ork,ha 

rttinJed a willing welcome to Petty, whose 
Bciiaintance he had probably made as one 
uf the members of a deputation from the 
[rl*! parliament, in which Petty sat for 
Eimiacorthv. The king appears to have been 
eb.nned with his discourse, and protected 
Liia against the attacks of the extreme 
e.'iitrch and state party, which resented his 
IrltuJinarian opinions and viewed with 
ii-Iike bis connection with the Cromwell 
fimilv, which Petty refused to abandon or 
di«own. On the occasion of the first incor- 
poration of the Royal Society (22 April 1662), 
of rrhich he was one of the original members, 
Petfv was knighted; and he received assur- 
BhCtS of support from the Duke of Ormonde, 
via had probably not forgotten the efforts or 
fir, akin and Petty on behalf of the ‘ ancient 
prjtestants,’ of whom the duke was one, at 
tlie time of the transplantation. His cousin, 
John Petty, was at the same time made sur- 
TtTor-geueral of Ireland. 

Petty contributed several scientific papers, 
oarnly relating to applied mechanics and 
practical mventions, to the ‘Philosophical 
Trinsactions’ of the Royal Society. He de- 
vlvd a new kind of land carriage ; with Sir 
William Spragge he tried to fi.x an engine 
rri'h propelling power in a ship; he invented 
■awheel to ride upon;’ and constructed a 
iIj ilile-keeled vessel which wa.s to he able to 
Bu-s the Irish Ohaunel and defy wind and 
ride. This last scheme was his pet child, and 
i~ retiirned to it again and again. It is re- 
mir^ble that the earlier trials of this class of 
ship — of which several were built — ^were more 
mecessfiil than the later. Petty maintained 
Ills confidence to the lost in the possibility 
of building such a vessel ; and in modern 
days the success of the Calais-Douvres in 
ctessing the English Ghannel, though with ' 
tiie assistance of steam-power, has to a great , 
ettent justified Ms views. He sought to in- i 
terest the R^al Society in very mar^ other , 
topics. 'A Discourse [made hy him] before ' 
tlie Royal Society . . . concerning the use j 
of duplicate proportion . . . with a new hy- ' 
pothesis of springing or elastig^ue motions,’ 
was puhlished as a pamphlet in 1674. An 
'.Ipparatus to the History of the Common 
Practices of Dyeing,’ and ‘ Of Making Cloth 
with Sheep's Wool,’ are titles of other com- 
laimications made to the society (SriUTr, 
Jloffal Society ; Bibch, Hoyal Society, i. 65- 
65). 


The Acts of Settlement and Explanation 
(14, IS Car. II, c, 2, 17, and 18 Car, III, c. 2, 
Irish Statutes), which decided or attempted 
to decide between those in actual possession 
of the greater part of the land of Ireland 
and those who at the Restoration claimed 
to be reinstated, secured Petty in a consider- 
able portion of his estates. These estates, 
after the termination of the survey, he had 
greatly enlarged by prudent investments in 
land. The ‘ Down Survey ’ was also declared 
to be the only authentic record for reference 
in the case oi disputed claims. During the 
whole of the remainder of his life, however. 
Petty was involved in a continual struggle 
with the formers of the Irish revenue, vrao 
set up adverse claims to portions of his 
estates, and revived dormant claims for quit- 
rents. These pretensions he resisted with 
varying success, according us paHies in Eng- 
land and. Ireland ebbed and flowed. On one 
occasion in 1676 he involved himself in 
serious trouble by the freedom with which 
he spoke of the lord chancellor of England : 
on another he became the victim of the as- 
saults of one Colonel Yernon, a professional 
bravo of the school of Blood. He was also 
challenged to fight a duel by Sir Alan Brod- 
rick ; but having the right, as the challenged 
party, to name place und weapon, he named 
a dark cellar and an axe, in order to place 
himself, being short-sighted, on a level with 
his antagonist. He thereby turned the chal- 
lenge into ridicule, and the duel never took 
place. He received a firm support through- 
out the gi’eater part of these transactions 
from the king and the Duke of Ormonde, 
though on at least two occasions he risked 
the loss of their favour by his firm deter- 
mination to assert whatever he believed to 
be his just rights. It is much to the honour 
of the king and the duke, the latter of whom 
Petty describes as 'the first gentleman of 
Europe’ (ii/e of Petty, p. 139, letter to 
Southwell, March 1667), and to whose eldest 
son, the Earl of Ossory, he was warmly at- 
tached, that the independent attitude of Betty 
never caused more than a temporary estrange- 
ment. At the time of the excitement incident 
to the ‘ popish plot,’ Petty kept his head, not- 
withstanding the hatred of the system of the 
Roman church of which his writings show 
abundant evidence. He supported the mode- 
rate policy of the Duke ot Ormonde on the 
ground that, even if the Roman catholic 
population wished to rebel, their means did 
not permit them to do so. HU dislike also 
of the extreme protestant party led him to 
suspect the motives of those who exagge- 
rated the danger. He was twice offered 
and refused a peerage. In the letter con- 
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taininff the refusal of the first offer, he thecharmof his society. DesmhmT T — ‘ 
told the biahop of Killaloe, through -whoni at the Royal Oah Farm, Lombard " 
it was made, that he would ‘ sooner be a February 1605, he enumerates the * 

copper farthing of intrinsic value than a oompanyanddescribestheercellentfare- t'i* 

Wss half-crown, how gaudily soever it be ‘above all,' he adds, 'I do value Sir W *’ 
stamped or gilded ’ (ii/e of Petty, p. 155). Petty/ who was one of the party. Xehi™ 
His ambition was, however, to be a privy however, the praises of Pepva* or *Ev 1 ' 
councillor with some public employment, nor the great undertaking be so sucoes«fin'’ 
an honoiur which just escaped him during carried out in Ireland, nor his scientS-* i 
the events of 1679, owing to the failure of tainments, considerable as they were are \ 
Temple’s plans for reorganising the privy chief title to fame. His reputation hw nr r 
councils of England and Ireland He seems cipally survived os a political economist ■ ni 
to have been especially desirous of being he may fairly claim to take aleadinanV. 

made the head of a statistical office which amongthefounderaofthescienceoftheon',n 
should enumerate the population correctly, of wealth, though in his hands what he termtd 
reorganise the valuation of property, and political arithmetic was a practical art rafW 
place the collection of the laves on a sound than a theoretical science. 'The art ^ 
basis, and should also take measures against very ancient/ says SirWilliamDavenant'ljut 
the return of the ravages of the plague, and the application of it to the particular obV'j 
protect the public health. His special hos- of trade and revenue is what Sir Wiliim 
tility was directed against the system of Petty first began ’ (DiVEjriNr, Worig i. is;, 
farming the revenue of Ireland, which in 129). Pettywrote principally for immelbt’ 
1083 he had the satisfaction of seeing abo- practical objects, and in order to influence tU 
lished ; but his own plans were not accepted, opinion of his time. To quote hU own worh. 
His constant and unceasing efforts at ad- he _ expressed himself in terms of numb-r' 
ministrative and financial reform raised up weight, and measure, and used only ‘ 
a host of enemies, and he never, therefore, raents of sense,’ and suehasrestedon'-vi.ibl; 
could get favour at court beyond the per- foundations in nature ’ (Petty Tivete, pub^ 
sonal good will of the king. He was, how- lished by Boulter (Jrierson, Dublin, 1(61. 
ever, made judge of admiralty in Ireland, p. 207). 

a post in which he achieved a dubious Early in life Petty had gained the fneni- 

fiuccess, and a commissioner of the navy in ship of Captain John Graimt [q. T.],anj Lid 
England, in which character he received co-operated with him in the preparation of s 
commendation foom the king ‘ ns one of the small book entitled ‘ Xatural and Polmeal 
beat commissioners he ever had.' Evelyn (tbsevvations . . , made upon tbe Bills of 
draws a brilliant picture of his abilities. Mortality [of the City of London]’ (166il. 
•There is not a belter Latin poet living/ ho This, which was followed inl682byasiniilir 
says, ‘ when he gives himself that diversion ; work on the Diihlin bills, may be regarded is 
nor is his excellence less in Council and pru- the first hook on vital statistics ever pub- 
dent matters of state ; but he is so exceed- lished. Of its imperfections, owing to the 
ing nice in sifting and examining all possible paucity of the materials on which it was 
contingencies that he adventures at nothing Founded, nobody was more consciens than the 
which 15 not demonstration. There were not author himself. He never ceased, for this 
in the whole world his equal for a superin- reason, to urge on thoselnauthoritythensc-S' 
tendent of manufacture and improvement of sity of providing a system and a gnrenuniiit 
trade, or to govern a plantation. If I were department for the collection of trustwortLv 
a Prince I ehould make him my second Coun- statistics (cf. Eauke, Hist of England, lu. 
-ellor at least. There is nothing difficult to 68B). In 1663 Petty published ‘A Treim* 
him . . . But he never could get favour at of Taxes and Contributions ’(anon, and oft-n 
Court, because he outwitted all the projec- reprinted). In 1666 he wrote a financial tract 
tors that came neare him. Having never entitled' Verbum Sapionti,’ and in 1672 ‘Ths 
known such another genius, I cannot but Political Anatomy of Ireland.’ Both weri 
mention those particulars amongst a multi- circulated in manuscript, hut neither 
tude of others which I could produce ' to have beenpriuted until 1691. InlOSSvras 
ffivBLTS, Pwry, i. 47 1 , li. 96-7 ). Bus friend issued a tract on currency,' ^uantulumcuai'ie 
air Robert Southwell, clerk to the privy concerning Money j ’ and in 1663 (Lend’ u 
council, with whom he carried on a constant 8vo), appeared ' Another Eesay in Politaal 
correspondence, once advised him not to go Arithraetick concerning tke (Jrawth of the 
beyond the limits prescribed by the extent City of London : with the Periods, Cans-s. 
of the royal inltlligenoe {JAfe, p. 284). and (lonsequences thereof.’ The puhlisLir 

Pepys gives an equally favourable view of explains, in the preface to the second edititn 
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•olCefi. ® prelimiuaiy essay 'On tlie 
Griff th and Eiicrease and Jiultiplioation of 
AhaLind ' (to which reference is made) was 
a'‘ to bs found ; but he prefixes a syllabus or 
‘atracf of the work, as supplied by a corre- 
Epondeuf of the author. Distinct from both 
esaiTS were ‘ Two Essays in Political 
Viit hmeticfc, concerning the People, Housing, 
Hos«itals.&c.,ofLondonandParia . . . tend- 
iii- to prove that London hath more people 
•')Ln Paris and Rouen put together,’ which ap- 
Tcartd, simultaneously with a French trans- 
lation, in 1686. ‘Various objections raised 
:j the conclusions here arrived at were an- 
iTertd by Petty, in the following year, in 
Lh ‘Five Essays in Political Arithmetick,’a 
Jtief pamphlet, printed in French and Eng- 
lish on opposite pages (^London, twice 48 pp. 
'wi. .Uiout the same time appeared 'Ul> 
. nations upon the Cities of Loudon and 
It me ’ (London, 1087, 8vo). This group of 
ts- ivs is completed by ‘ Political Arithmetick, 
,t a’ Discourse concerning the extent and 
lalue of Lands, People, Buildings; Hus- 
tan'Iry, JIanufacture, Commerce, Fishery, 
.iituins, Seamem Soldiers: Public lle- 
Tenuss, Interest, Taxes . . (London, 1090, 
CM), dedicated to William in by the au- 
tlnr’s eon ' Shelbome.’ This work, written 
byPetty as early as 1076 or 1077, hut refused 
I'lioensa ns likely to give ofl'ence in France, 
Lad nevertheless been printed, doubtless 
ffithout Petty's consent, m 1683. It then 
sheared in the form of on appendix to J. S.’s 
‘Fourth Part of the Present State of Eng- 
land,’ 1683 (a spurious continuation of Cham- 
hcrlayne), under the separate title ' EnKlaud's 
Guide to Industry; or,Immorementof Trade 
f;r the Good of all People in G-eneral . . . 
ly a person of quality' (The only perfect 
copy known of this unauworlsed edition ia 
at the Bodleian Library.) 

All these works may be said to belong to 
ffliat, in modern days, has been called the in- 
ductive school of political economy, though 
cLey contain some instances of purely deduc- 
tive reasoning, e.g. a speculation on ' a par 
of land and labour,’ which occurs in the 
‘Treatise of Taxes’ (oh, iv.) In the reign of 
Charles lithe whole system of administration 
and finance was passing through a period of 
transition. The old ' prohibitory ’ school, the 
lisas of which were aimed against the export 
of the precious metals, was dying, and the 
' mercantile’ system was struggling into its 
place. This system sought to develop trade, 
bat to regulate it with a view to encourage 
the import of the precious metals into t£e 
lajimtry. Petty saw clearly the foUy of the 
pruhibitory system, and his acute mind having 
analysed tne sources of wealth as being labour 


and land, and not the mere possession of the 
precious metals, he went i ery near to arriving 
at a correct theory of trade. On the one hand, 
he had before him the example of Holland, 
which approached more nearly to being a 
free port than any other country, levying its 
taxation by a general excise on all articles 
of cousun^tiou ; and, on the other, the ex- 
ample of France, which, under ColWt, was 
beginning the commercial legislation which 
was soon to invoh e Eupope in a prolonged 
war of tariffs. Petty decided in favour of 
the example of Holland. But he nevertheless 
still believed that there was some inherent 
superiority in the precious metals over other 
articles of wealth, and seems to contemplate 
that, under possible circumstances, it might 
be necessary to check the importations ex- 
ceeding the exportations, in order to prevent 
the precious metals from leaving the country. 
On the other hand, he condemned elsewhere 
attempts ‘ to persuade water to rise of itself 
above the natural spriug' (Z’lwtsM o/i Taaes, 
ch. vi. ; Pol. Arith. ch. i. 224, ii. 235), and 
many similar expressions condemnatory of 
interference with the natural course' of 
exchange. 

Besides bis correct analysis in the ‘ Trea- 
tise of Taxes ' of the origin of wealth, which 
is one of Petty’s principal titles to fame, 
passages in his various works show that ha 
had clearly grasped the importance of the 
division of labour, and of the multiplication 
of wealth proceeding pari nasm with the in- 
crease of population ; that ne understood the 
folly of laws against usury; the nature of 
exchange ; and the reasons why the precious 
metals are the best measure of t'alue, though 
he iurolred himself in a hopeless attempt 
to find a 'par of value’ for the precious 
metals as well as for other commodities. 
The ‘ Political Anatomy of Ireland ’ is an 
able description of the land and people of 
the country, and analyses the best means 
of developing its resources. The hostile 
commerciid policy of the English parlia- 
ment made Petty a strong partisan of a union 
between the tATO countries as the only 
means of preventing the natural industries 
of the smaller island being struck down 
by her jealous and selfish neighbour, and 
thus confirmed the natural leaning of his 
mind in tlie direction of unrestricted trade. 
He was a strong partisan of religious free- 
dom, and here again found reasons in sup- 
port of a union, as he believed that only by 
this means could the Roman catholics of Ire- 
land, if admitted to power, he prevented 
from persecuting the protestants ; while, on 
the other hand, he thought it desirable to 
strengthen the Roman catholic interest in 
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England against the bigotry of the extreme the same transactions in the shapeofwT”' 
protestants. between himself and an imaginary 

Petty’sconoludingyearswere darkened by spondent (London, 1660); ako a ‘Brief ^ 
the events which succeeded the accession of the Proceedings between Sir Hietome S r" 
James II. The king was personally well key and the Author’ (London, 16.39^ "r' 
disposed to him, and listened with atten- will contained a curious and characterin' 
tion to his scheme for reorganising the summary of his life and struggles, It wls 
revenue and the administration; while Petty, printed in 1769 as an introduction t.i th- 
partlyfrom a general optimism, which, not- volume of ‘Petty Tracts’ (Dublin)' Lt s 
withkanding all his struggles and many more accurate reprint is to be found in tl- 
disa^ointments, was one of the most pleas- ‘ Transactions of the Royal Irish Academv" 
ing matures of his character, partly from (vol. xxiv. ‘Antiquities, ^pt. i.), being nT'c 

his suspicion of both the great contending by Mr. ITarding, in the appendix to" his ir- 
parties m church and state, was disposed, teresting accounts of the Irish surveys, k 
Uke Penn, to take a favourable view of the succinct catalogue of all his writinos was 1 *i- 
king’s intentions. The disappointment, when by Petty among his papers, in -nluch he ac- 
it came, was, for this reason, probably the knowledges his share m the authorship of tb 
more keenly felt. lYhether he heard before ‘Discourse against the 'Transplantation inti 
his death of the attack on the little Indus- Connaught,* which had hitherto been ittr- 
trial settlement which he had founded at hated exclusively to Yinccnt Gookin "q. v.l 
Kenmnre Ln Kerry, does not exactly appear; Among his papers he lefts set of pithy 
but his friend. Lord Weymouth, who dined instructions to his children, which show !i 
with him at the Royal Society immediately curious mixture of worldly wisdom and IutI. 
before his death, attributes the change which feeling. ° ' 

he observed in him to distress at the news John Aubrey, one of Petty's friends, kf- 
from Ireland, lie died on 16 Dec. 1667 in an account of his personal appearance. 'H- 
London, and was hurled in the abbey church, is a proper handsome man,’ the antiquary 
Romsey, where a monument was erected to writes, ‘ measures six foot high, good hea’l 
him in the present century. The king appears of brown hair, moderately turning up— yid 
to Lave maintained his personal goodwill to his picture as Dr. of Physick — 1& eyes at' 
Petty to the last, and probably regretted of a kind of goose-grey, hut very shoit- 
the disastrous effects of his own policy on sighted ; and as to aspect Wutiful, and ji 
the fortunes of his friend in Ireland. _ mise sweetness of nature; and they do a * 
Petty married, in 1667, Elizabeth, widow deceive, for he is a marvellous good-naturd 
of Sir Maurice Fenton, and daughter of Sir person, and fStrTrhiyxvot. Eyebrows thick. 
Hardress Waller [q. v.], legioide. She was dark, and straight (horizontm). His hes'l 
created Baroness Shelburne by James II on is very large (gaKpoKEi^aXor) ’ [Bodlaai 
31 Dee. 1688. By this lady, who died in Letters, ii. 487). 

Fehrnory 1708, Petty had three surviving Several portraits of Petty exist, the be-t 
children, Charles, Heniy, and Anne. The being that of him as ‘ Doctor of Physic ’by 
two sons were successively created Lord Lely, now in the possession of Mr, Ohorlw 
Shelburne, hut both died cliildless. The Monck of Coley Park, Reading. Aubn-y 
Petty estates thereupon passed to John Fitz- alludes to a picture by Logan, wmch is 
maurice, second surviving son of Petty's bahly that to be seen on the frontispiece of t'a- 
daughter Anne, who had married Thomas maps of Ireland engraved by Sandys; and to 
Fitzmaurlce, first earl of Kerry, in. whoso another by Samuel Cooper. There is also a 
favour the Shelburne title was again revived, portrait by Closterman at Lansdowne House, 
Anne Petty appears to have inherited much in the possession of the Marquis of Lans- 
of her fathers mathematical and business downe ; an engraving of it, by J. Smith, is 
faculties, and was declared by WiUiam.enrl in the Kational QaUery, Dublin. In the 
of Shelburne, to have brought into the Fitz- ‘ Bibliotheca Pepysiana ’ at Cambridge aw 
maurice family ‘whatever degree of sense two good drawings of the ‘double-bottomed’ 
may have appeared in it, or whatever wealth ship. A model of this ship, which is stated 
is likely to remain in it’ (Zi/e of Shel- to have existed at Glresham College, has been 
huTTie, i. S'). lost. 

Besides the works alrea^ mentioned, information in regard to Petty is to le 

Petty wrote a ‘Histoiy of the Down Survey,’ foimd in Aubrey’s Lives (Bodleian LetteisMu.). 
edited with notes for the Irish Arolimologieal jn -Wood’s Athenae Oxon., in the Diary of Pepys 
Society in 1851 by Sir Thomas Larcom, and andinEvelyn’s Memoirs. Acsrefulstudy bytho 
‘ Reflections U]>on some Persons and Things German economist Roscher appeared in 1867 in 
in Ireland,’ wmch is a popidor account of the Transactions of the Royal Scientific Society 
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'^axonVi The notes by Sir Thomas larconi to 
h's^dition of the Down Survey and the studies 
en tie Irish Surveys, by Mr. Harding, also con- 
tan maoy interesting details on Petty’s life, A 
! St cf his published works appears in Wood’s 
Athens Oxon., and a full and valuable biblio- 
’tiphy, by Professor Charles H. Hull, appeared 
^3 tetes and Queries in September 18Gd. A full 
vj^phy was published in 1895 by the pre- 
sent Tfriter, a descendant, with full extracts from 
Petty's papers and correspondence now at Bo- 
tr.ri.] 

PETTY, TVILLIAM, first ilAHapis op, 
LiSSBOWJiE, better known as Lobb Shelt ' 
btEiB ( 1737-1806), was the elder son of the 
Hon. John Fitxmaurice, who assumed the 
mme of Petty in 1761, and was subse- j 
qfifntlv created Earl of Shelburne, hv his j 
mfe liarv, daughter of Colonel the lion. ' 
William jitzmaiirice of Glallane, eo. Kerry. 
He was bom in Dublin on 20 May 1737, and 
spent the first four years of his life in a re- ^ 
note part of the south of Ireland with his 
;OTifiiather, Thomas Fitzmaurice, first earl 

Ke^, whose wife was the only daughter i 
cf Sir William Petty [q.T.l According to his 
(wn account of his youthful days, his eaily 
education was ‘ neglected to the greatest de- 
gtie.’ He was first 'sent to an ordinary 
pubhek school,’ and was afterwards ‘ shut 
jp with a private tutor ’ while his father and 
mother were in England. At the age of 
K^enteen he went to Christ Church, Oxford, 
Khere he matriculated on 11 March 17o5, 
aid 'had again the misfortune to fall under 
a narrow-minded tutor ' i. 14, 17 j 

Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886, ii.4tt7). Heceiving 
a commission in the 20tu regiment of foot, 
he left the university in 1767 without taking 
a degree, and served in the expedition to 
Rochefort. In June 17 68 he exchanged into 
the 3rd regiment of foot-guards, oncT subse- 
raently served under Prince Ferdinand and 
Lord Granby in Germany, where he dis- 
linguished himself at the battle of Minden 
and at Xloster Kompen. 'While abroad he 
was returned to the House of Commons for 
the family borough of High Wycombe, in the 
place of his father, who was created a peer 
of Great Britain on 17 May 1760. On 
4Dec. 1700 he was rewarded for his mUitaiy 
services with the rank of colonel in the army 
and the post of aide-de-camp to the king. 
At the general election in 1761 he was again 
returned for High Wycombe, and was also 
elected to the Irish parliament for the county 
of Kerry. The death of his father in May 
1761 prevented him from sitting in either 
loose of Commons, and on S Nov, 1761 he 
took his seat in the English House of Lords 
IS Baron Wycombe (Journals of the House of | 


Lords, XXX. 108). During this year he was 
employed by Bute in his negotiations for an 
alliance with Henry Fox [q. v.] Disgusted, 
however,withBute’8 hesitation, Shelburne, in 
a maiden speech on 6 Is ov., pronounced boldly 
in the House of Lords for the withdrawal of 
the troops from Germany. On 6 Feb. 1762 he 
again urged their withdrawal, and signed a 
protest against the rejection of the Duke of 
Bedford’s amendment to the address tHoGEBS, 
Protests of the House of Lords. 1875, ii. 62- 
(K). Preferring to mamtain an independent 
course of action, Shelburne refused to accept 
office under Bute, though he undertook the 
task of inducing Fox to accept the leader- 
ship of the_ House of Commons, and was 
entrusted with the motion approving of the 
preliminaries of peace on 9 Dec. 1702. Fox, 
on claiming his reward for gaining the con- 
sent of the house to the peace, accused Shel- 
burne of Laving secured bis services by a 
misstatement of the terms [see Fox, Hesby, 
first Babow IIoi.i. tifn], a ma^e which has 
been satisfactorily refuted by Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice in hia account of the so-called 
'pious fraud’ (Life, i. 153-229). Bute con- 
tinued to show his undiminished confidence 
in Shelburne as a negotiator by employing 
him as his intermediary with Lord Gower, 
the Duke of Bedford, and others during the 
formation of Grenville’s ministry. Shelburne 
was to bare been secretary of state in the 
new administration, but, owing to Grenville’s 
opposition, be was obliged to content himself 
with the inferior office of president of the 
board of trade and foreim plantations, 
with a seat in the cabinet (Qrcntille Papers, 
1862-3, ii. 83-8, 41). He was sworn a mem- 
ber of the privy council on 20 April 1763, 
but soon found himself at variance with his 
colleagues. A few days after he had taken 
office Shelburne exposed the blunder which 
Halifax had made in issuing a general waiv 
rant for the arrest of the author of the 
famous No. 45 of the ‘ North Briton.’ With 
Egremont lie was frequently in collision on 
questions both of pohey and of administra- 
tion. So dissatisfied did Shelburne become 
with his position that he was with difficulty 
persuaded by Bute to remain in office. In 
August he was employed by Bute in an in- 
trigue, the object of which was to displace 
GrenviUe and to bring back Pitt, with the 
Bedford connection (Chatham Correspon- 
dence, 1830-40, ii. 235 n). On the failure 
of the negotiations between Pitt and the 
king, Shelmirne resigned the board of trade 
(2 Sept.), but at the same time assured the 
king that he still meant to support the 
government. He, however, soon ^erwaids 
attached himself to Pitt, and joined the ranks 
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of the opposition {Qrenville Papers, ii. 203, privy seal. By the appointment of t 
226, 236). On 29 Nov. he toot part in the Hillshoroiigh as a tljird secretary of 5 ^ 
debate on the proceedings against Wilhes, in January 1768, Shelburne was teli -T"' 
and spoke against the resolution that 'privi- his charge of the A-merioaii colonits"*!! 
lege of parlkment does not extend to the in spite of this change, the ditfereni&^li 
case of -writing and publishing eeditioua tween Shelburne and his colleasue '(>-- 
libels.’ For his speech on this occasion Shel- tinned to increase. In April he sacce«faT' 
burne was dismissed from his staff appoint- opposed the adoption of Ilillsboroneb's ir 
ment (8 Dec.), and on his ne.xt appearance judicious instructions to Governor B“rDjrj 
at court no notice was token of bun by the with reference to the circular letter of tt 
king. Shelburne thereupon retired into the Massachusetts assembly. In June be vairlv 
country, where he occupied himself in the protested against the annexation of Cor-i ’j 
improvement of his estates, and in the col- by France. _ In September all the membprj 
lection of manuecripts. _ of the cabinet were agreed upon cosTcir- 

On 26 April 1764 he took his seat in the measures against the American colouMs' 
Irish llouse of Lords as Earl of Shelburne with the exception of Shelburne and Clut- 
(Journalsqf tie IriaiSouseqf Lords, iv. 311). ham, who was still absent through iUnej^' 
lie refused Rockingham's invitation to return Shelburne is also said to have been tbs onl~ 
to tbe board of trade, and at the opening of one who was against the expulsion of "WilkM 
the session, on 17 Dec., he attacked tne policy from the House of Commons (Gieui-Ie 
of the Stamp Act. OnlOFeb. 1706he8f)oke Papers, iv. 371), a measure wliicli 'na* 
warmly against the declaratory resolutions, clamorously demanded by the king's fneni- 
maintaining that there were only 'two ques- On 5 Oct. 1768 Grafton wrote to UhatLaia 
tions for the consideration of Parliament — and demanded Shelburne’s dismissal, ij 
repeal, or no repeal' — and that ‘ it was unwise tins Chatham refused to agree, but imme- 
to raise the question of right, whatever their diately aftorwai-ds tendered his resi«Tiatioa 
opinions might ho’ {Life, i. 370-7). In the to the king on the ground of his slmttett' 
following month he aseisted Rockingham in health. On 1_9 Oct. Shelburne, who appsar, 
passing the repeal of the Stump Act. to have been ignorant of Ohatban''. retin- 

UponPitt'areturntopower,Shelhurnewaa ment from oihee^ obtained an audience 
appomted secretary of state for the southern the king, and resigned the seals, 
department (23 July 1766). In order to put At the opening of parliament on 9 Jjb 
an end to the evils of a divided administra- 1770, Shelburne supported Chatham's attiuL 
tion of the colonies, the board of trade was upon the government, and called attentua 
reduced to a mere board of report by an to tbe alarming state of aiiairs on the cou- 
order of council of 8 Aug. 1766. By these traent, where England waa without an ally, 
means the entire administration of the oolo- On 1 May he spoke in favour of tbe bill tr 
nies was placed under tbe undivided control the reversal of the proceedings in the Hnu,- 
of Shelburne, who immediately set to -work of Commons against Wilkes, and dccLai 
to regain the good will of tlie American that Lord_ North deserved to heimpeaebej 
colonists, lie assured their agents in Eng- (Pari. Hist. xvi. 06-)). Three days aftt.;* 
land of the intention of the government to wards he supported Chatham’s motion cna- 
adopt a conciliatory policy, and of his own demning the Itiiig's answer to the reiuoa- 
determination to remove any weU-founded strauce of the city of London, and alliidtil 
grievances. He also instructed the governors in scathing terms to the secret induence 
of the various colonies to furnish him with the king’s friends (ii. xvi. 972-^. Duiio^ 
particulars of all matters in dispute, and to the debate on the Duke of luchianud: 
report on the actual condition of their re- American resolutions, Shelburne made a 
spective governments. Finding, however, violent attack upon themiitistera,audas9;ttfJ 
that his conciliatory measures were thwarted that they ‘ were so lost to the sentiments ct 
by his coReagues during Chatham’s absence, ebnme that they gloried in their delinqueuey ’ 
Shelburne ceased attending the meetings of (ib. xvi. 1024^6). On 22 Nov. he renewed 
the cabinet for some time, and merely at- hk attack upon the ministers, and dedaied 
tempted, in his executive capacity of score- that the country would ‘ neither he united at 
tary of state, to neutralise os far as possible home nor respected abroad, (Rl the reins 01 
the disastrous effects of Townshend’s policy, government are lodged with men who have 
Shelburne’s ^sition was one of poeuliar some little pretensions to comnjoJi aonse and 
difficulty. Hated by the king, and de- common honesty’ (18. xvi. 1113-14b On 
nounced by hk coUeagiies, he was naturally 14 Fob. 1771 he spoke ) betljer than be had 
anxious to retire ; while he also felt hound to aver done ’ while pointing out the mmy oV 
Jteep his place so long as Chatham held the jections to the convention witk Spam wub 
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'irence to the Falkland Islands (Walpole, 
Vimotrs of the Reign of George III, 1894, 
iv. Is2j. Disheartened by the divided state 
(/the opposition, Shelburne tvent abroad in 
'Iiv 1771, accompanied by his friend and 
i. iltical intimate, Isaac BarrS [q. v.] While 
a* Paris he made the acquaintance of the 
itle ilorellet, to -whom he owed his con- 
/ rrion to the doctrines of the economic 
sJhool. Upon ilia return to England, he 
interested himself on behalf of the nuncon- 
f-mist« in then' attempt to procure exemp- 
ts n from subscribing to the Thirty-nine 
Articles. He also warmly opposed the pass- 
jn" of the Royal Carriage Bill. During the 
delate on the East India Company's Regida- 
t: in Bill on 17 Jime 1773, Shelburne became 
inTohed in a long altercation with the Duke 
of Richmond, ‘which lasted almost the 
whole of that and the two following days ' 
iLife, ii. 274). His speech contributed 
Lrgely to the success of the bill, and ‘ it was 
univeisallysaid that Lord Shelburne showed 
miire knowledge in the affairs of India than 
a.l the Aliniaters in either Ilouse ’ (Chatham 
i ifreepondence, iv. 284 m.) The differences 

I .‘tween the two sections of the whig party 
T.ere still further increased by Shelburne^a 
, ipport of James Townahend in opposition 

I I Wilkes, and by his refusal to sign the 
Biiimorml of the whig peers against the Irish 
absentee tax. On 20 Jan. 1776 he supported 
Cbatham's motion fop the withdrawal of the 
troops from Boston, and condemned ‘the 
luaduess, injustice, and infatuation of co- 
rrmig the Americans into a blind and ser- 
vile submission ' (Par/. Hist, xviii. 1G2-3). 
On 1 Feb. he both spoke and voted for Chat- 
ham's plan of conciliation f<4. xviii. 206-7, 
;lu), and on 7 Feb. made a violent attack upon 
Loiu Mansfield, whom he accused of hemg 
the author of the American measures passed 
ia the previous session (id. xviii. 27o-6, 231- 
2s2, 283). At the opening of the session in 
Urtober 1775 he supported Rockingham’s 
amendment to the address, and declared that 
■ on uniform lurking spirit of despotism ’ had 
pervaded every administration with regard to 
their American policy (id, xviii, 722-6), He 
supported the petition of the American con- 
gr&s (id, xviii. 920-7), and opposed the 
American Prohibitory Bill as being ‘ to the 
hat degree hasty, rash, unjust, and ruinous’ 
1.4. xviii. 1088-7, 1096, 1097-1100). In 
IJiroh 177G he spoke in favour of Grofton’s 
proposals for conciliation with America (id. 
still 1270-2). 

^At the opening of the session on 31 Oct. 
177 k, Shelburne denounced the king’s speech 
as ’ a piece of metaphysical refinement,’ 
and the defence set up for it as ‘nothing 
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more than a string of sophisms, no less 
wretched in their texture than insolent in 
their tenor ' i^id. xviii. 1384-91;. In April 
1777 he protested strongly against the pay- 
ment of the arrears of the civil list (id. xi\. 
161.^). On 30 Maybe supported Chatham’s, 
motion for an address to the crown for 
putting a stop to the hostilities in America, 
and fiercely attacked Archbishop Markham 
for preaching doctrines subversive of the 
constitution (id. xix. 344-7, 349-61). Shel- 
burne's speech on this occasion was described 
by the younger Pitt ‘ as one of the most in- 
teresting and forcible’ that he had ever 
heard or could even imagine (Chatham Cor- 
respondence, iv. 438). In the debate on Lord 
North’s conciliatory hills on 5 March 1778, 
Shelburne declared that ‘he would never 
consent that America should be indepen- 
dent ' (Part. Hist. xix. 850-6 ; see also Chat- 
ham Correspondence, iv. 480-4). During 
this month North attempted to persua^ 
Chatham and Shelburne to join the govem- 
meut. But Shelburne quickly put an end 
to the negotiations by expressing his opinion 
that, if any arrangement was to be made 
with the opposition, ‘ Lord Chatham must he 
dictator,' and that a complete change in the 
administration was absolutely necessaiy. 
He took part in the adjourned debate on the 
state of the nation the day after Chatham 
had been taken ill in the house (8 April 
1778), and once more impeached the con- 
duct of the miuistry which was ‘ the ruin, 
as w'ell as the disgrace of this country ’ 
(Pari. Hist. xix. 1032-52, 10-56-8;. His 
motion, on 13 Alay following, that, the House 
of Lord-* should attend Chatham's funeral in 
■Westminster Abbey was lost by a single 
vote (id. xix. 1283-4), The leadership of 
Chatham’s small band of adherents now de- 
volved upon Shelburne, who still persevered 
in his opposition to Lord North. In the de- 
bate on the address on 26 Nov., he can- 
didly asserted that ‘he would cheerfully 
co-operate with any set of men ’ to drag the 
ministers from office (id. xix. 1.30tf-19), 
though in the following month he solemnly 
declared that ‘ he never would servo wita 
any man, be his abilities what they might, 
wno would either maintain it was right or 
consent to acknowledge the Independency of 
America’ (id. xx. 40). In February 1779 
Shelburne refused to entertain the overture? 
made through Weymouth for the purpose of 
inducing liim, Grafton, and Camden to form a 
government; and, in order to cement the 
ranks of the opposition, he promised, at 
Grafton's request, not to contest the treasury 
with Rockingham in the event of the forma- 
tion of a whig ministry. 
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On 2 June 1779 Shelburne called attention admowledge the indepeudencv at Am 
to the diatressed state of Ireland, and 'desired (i8. xxii, 987-8). ^ mi-noa 

the House to recollect that the American 1701 "When Lord North resigned in the f ' 

had commenced upon less provocation than loivinB month, Shelburne declined to^f- 
this country had given Ireland’ (it. XX. 668-9, on administration, and urged the hmT '* 
'676'), On 1 Dec. he again called attention send for Rockingham. The king nltinnf-e''* 
to the affairs of Ireland, and moved a vote agreed to accept Rockingham as tho h*!! 
of censure upon the administration for their oi the new ministiy, but he refused 4 
neglect of that country, but was defeated communicate with him personallv Bnd m 
by 82 votes to 37 (ifi. xx. 11C7-69, 1178). ployed Shelburne os his intermediary iade 
He supported the Duke of Richmond’s m<> negotiations. Though the Rockingham ad- 
tion for an economical reform of the civil ministration was formed on the ewres- un- 
list (i6, XX. 1263-6), and made a violent at- derstanding that the king woiild constn* to 
tack upon the king during the discussion of acknowledge the independence of Amcr.ca 
the army extrnordinaries (i6. xx. 1285-91; Shelburne, in spite of his previous' pr> 
see also Ai/e, iii. 67). On 8 Feb. 1780 ha teats, accepted the post of secretary J 
moved for the appointment of a committee of state for the home department (27 Manh 
both houses to inquire into the public ex- 1762). One of his first official acts -vcs 
penditoie, but was defeated by a majority to cause a circular letter to he sent round to 
of 40 votes (Pari. Hist. xx. 1318-32, 1362, all the principal towns suggesting the .m- 
1364-70). On 22 Ifarch he fought a duel I mediate enrolment of volunteers for the na- 
in H^e Park with Lieutenant-colonel Wil- j tional defence. On 17 May he carried r , - 
liam FuUarton [q. v.], whom he had offended lutions for the repeal of the declaratory uct 
by some remarks iu the House of Lords (ih. of George I, and for otW concession- 1 ) 
xxi. 218; see also pp. 293-0, 319-27). Owing Ireland,without any serious opposition in tic 
to the prevalent suspicion that IhiUarton House of Lords (tb. xxiii. 85-8, 43), 
was an instrument of the government^ Shel- Shelburne’s proposals for pailiamentiry 
bume, -who was slightly wounded m the reform, for a general reform of the rec.pt 
groin, became an object of popular favour, and e^enditure of the public revenue, and 
Several towns conferred their freedom on for the impeachment of Lord North nird 
him, and the committee of the common severally rejected by the cabinet. 'Ihe d,f- 
council of London sent to inquire after hia ferences between Shelburne and Fox, wLo 
health. Shelburne was nniustly accused of regarded each other with mutual ffistriist 
having privately encouraged the excesses of and jealousy, culminated in the negotiatioiu 
the mob during the Gordon riots. After for peace [see Fox, CiiABiEs James]. Bat 
Rockmgham’s abortive negotiation with the though ot difference with his colleagues ca 
king in July, the opposition again became questions ofpolicy, he retained the confidence 
divided, and Shelburne retired into the of the king, who freely consulted him oa 
country. The only speech which he made Burke’s hill for the reform of the civil hit 
during the session of 1780-1 was on 23 Jan. (Life, iii. 164-63). On 3 July, two days afftr 
1781, when he denounced the injustice of the Rockingham’s death, Shelburne, while sup- 
war with Holland, and confessed that, ‘in re- porting the second reading of Burke’s hm, 
spect to the recovery of North America, he expressed a hope that he should be able ‘to 
had been a veiy Quixote.’ Moreover, he de- introduce a general system of economvnot 
cloved that ‘much as he valued America,’ only in the offices mentioned in the bill, hat 
and ‘fatal as her final seporation would into every office whatever ’(Pari. Hwf.xuu. 
prove, whenever that event might take place 143-4; see also Life, iii. 328-37). The 
, , . he would be much better pleased to see popular effect of this biU was, however, coa- 
America for ever severed from Great Britain, siderahly lessened by rhe previous grant of 
than restored to our possession by force of pensions to two of Shelburne’s staunchest 
arms or conquest ’ (i6, xxi. 1023-^3). At adherents. On Shelburne’s appointment as 
Grafton’s request, Shelburne returned to first lord of the treasury. Fox, who had r - 
London for the following session. At the commended the king to send for the Du’.e 
meeting of parliament, on 27 Nov. 1781, he of Portland, resigned office with other mem- 
moved an amendment to the address, and hers of the Ro(£iugham party. Sbelhnras 
pointed out the impossibility of continuing attempted to form an administration which 
the struggle with America (ib. xxii. 644-60). should be subservient neither to the king nor 
During the debate on the surrender of Com- to the whiga. William Pitt was appointed 
Wallis in February 1783, Shelburne once chancellor of the exchequer, while ThonM 
mote asserted that he ‘ never would consent Townshend and Lord Grantham received the 
under any possible given circumstances to seals of secretaries of state. Of the eleven 
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ministers "who formed Shelburne’s cabinet, 
seven ttere Chatbamite 'whigs, two had been 
fcllowers of Hockingham, Grantham had not 
identified himself with any political part^, 
and Thnrlow represented the king (Ltfe, hi. 
•.29). Duting ffi® debate on the change of 
^stry on lO July, Shelburne took the 
opportunity of stating his firm adherence to 
■SS those constitutional ideas whichfov seven- 
teen veers he had imbibed from his master 
m politics, the late Earl of Chatham.’ He 
also declared that he had never altered his 
cpinion with regard to the independence of 
America, and ' to nothing short of necessity 
would he give way on that head' (Pari. 
'Sift, ssiii. 101-6, 196). Parliament rose 
cn the following day, and Shelburne was 
now able to give his undivided attention to 
the peace negotiations at Paris. Thomas 
Grenville (1766-1846) [q. v.], Fos.’s envoy 
to Tergennes, was succeeded by Alleyne 
Fitierbert (afterwards Baron St. Helens) 
[q T.], and Bicbard Oswald [q. v.] was for- 
mally empowered to conclude a peace with 
the American colonies. With much skill 
Fhclbuine managed to draw away the Ame- 
DCBDS £ram their allies, and in. like man- 
ner to detach Prance fr'om Spain and the 
northern powers. Though, alter much re- 
loctimce, he conceded the absolute iudepeu- 
dence of the American colonies, he firmly re- 
jsted the surrender of Gibraltar, in spite of 
the king's wish to get rid of it. A provisional 
tiesfy of peace between Great &itam and 
the United States of Amei-rca was signed at 
Paris on 13 Nov. 1783, and on 20 Jan. 1783 
preliminary articles of peace with France 
and Spain were concluded, a truce being at 
the same time settled -with the States- 
•Icneral. Weakened by dissensions in his 
I’abinet, Shelburne vainly endeavoured to 
srocore the support of North and Fox. On 
Ir Feb. 1783 the coalition of these statesmen 
against Shelburne became patent. The ad- 
fress approving of the peace, though carried 
in the lords by a majority of thirteen, was 
d“feated in the commone by a majority of 
<ateen. Shelburne defended the treaties in 
a powerful speech, and boldly asserted his 
duhelief in the opinion then prevalent that 
the prosperity of the country depended on 
tommercial monopoly. ‘ I avow,’ he said, 
’that monopoly is always unwise; but if 
there is any nation under ‘heaven who ought 
TO he the first to reject monopoly, it is the 
English ’ (Pari. Sixt. xxiii. 407-20. On the 
nomii^ of 22 Feb. Lord John Cavendish’s 
lesolntion censuring the terms of peace was 
carried in the commons by 207 votes to 190 ; 
aud on the 24th Shelburne, convinced that 
the kiiig was playing a double g^me, resigned 
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office. The charge against Shelburne that 
he had availed himself of his political infor- 
mation to speculate profitably in the stocks 
during the negotiations for peace, is entirely 
without foundation (Edinburgh Eeview, xxv. 
211 - 12 ). 

Upon the formation of the coalition mini- 
stry Shelburne retired into the country. At 
Pitt’s request, however, he returned to town 
in May to attack Lord John Cavendi^’s 
financial measures, when he took the op- 
portunity of vindicating his own conduct, 
and ‘ thanked God that he remained inde- 
pendent of all parties ’ (Pari. PLut. xxiii. 
806-18, 824, 826-6). Shortly afterwards 
Shelburne went abroad for some months. 
Owing to his great unpopularity, Shelburne 
was not asked by Pitt to join tbe administra- 
tion in December 1783. The king, more- 
over, was deeplyincensed against Snelbume 
on account of ms resignation in the previous 
February and his absence from the division 
on. Fox’s East India bill. Shelburne now 
ceased to take a prominent part in public 
affairs, and did not again take office. In 
spite of the treatment which he had received, 
Shelburne gave Pitt every assurance of his 
support, and on 6 Dec. 1784 was created 
Viscount Colne and Calstoue, Earl Wycombe, 
and Marquis of Lansdowne in the peerage of 
Great Britain. In July 1785 he both spoke 
and voted in favour of the Xtish commercial 
propositions (Pari. Sht. xiv. 833-64), and 
on 1 March 1787 he supported the treaty of 
commerce with Fiance in an exceedingly 
able speech (jb. xxvi. 664-61). During the 
farther discussion of the French treaty he 
became involved in an acrimonious discus- 
sion with the Duke of Richmond (t3. xxvi. 
673 et seq,), which put an end to their friend- 
ship, and nearly brought about a duel, tbe 
general wish among the whigs being that 
•one should be shot and the other hanged 
for it ’ (Life andLettert (ff Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
first Earl of Minto, 1874, i. 186). The under- 
standing between Lansdowne and Pitt was 
first disturbed by a difierence of opinion 
with regard to Indian affairs. Lansdowne 
entertomed a great admu'ation for Warren 
Hastings. ' The Foxites and Pittites,' he 
writes to Bentham, ‘join in covering every 
villain, and prosecuting the only man of 
merit ’ (Life, lii. 476). In March 1788 he 
offered a determined opposition to the East 
India declaratory hill (Cornwallis Cbrre- 
wondence, 1859, i. 366, 802; Pari, Sist. 
xxvii. 227-33, 266-9). In December 1788 
he supported tbe government on the regency 
question (li. xxvii, 874-84, 890). In the 
debate on the convention with Spain on 
13 Dec. 1790, Lansdowne called the attenr 
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tion of tie house to the rejection of the j motion for the dismissal of the 

pacific system -which had been inaugurated xxxiii. 1332-6, 1352), In March ]7'fl 
by the peace of 1782 (ib, xxriii. 939-48), and again in April 1800 he declared hiim ' 
in thefoUoiving year heTigoroualydenounced favour of union -with Ireland (t6 -rssiv 
the policy of maintaining the integrity of 680, xxxv. 166-9). -^Tien the kind's n’ln 
the Turkish empire against Russia (ih. xxix. in 1801, seemed likely to necessitate a ■' 
46-o2, 441-8). In the beginning of 1793 gency. Lord Moira was instructed bv t'"' 
the king made an overture to Lansdowne, Prince of AVales to ascertain Lansdown.'" 
who replied in a sing^ilarly obscnre paper on views. After several conversations a cihia^- 
men and manners, and the negotiation was agreed upon, with Lansdo-wne and P-r 

abruptly terminated (ijfs, hi. 600-4). to as secretaries of state, Sheridan as chaneellQ- 
May Lansdowne expressed his strong dis- ofthe exchequer, andMoira as first lord of th* 

approval of the proclamation against sedi- treasury (Xife, hi. 669-62). These arranE^^ 
tious -writings (JParl. Hist. xxix. 1634-p, and ments, however, were quicklv frustratedb- 
in December he warmly opposed the alien bill the recovery of the king and theformati-n 
(jb. xsx. 169, 164r^). In 1793 he unsuccess- of the Addington miniat^. On 20 March 
fully protested against the war with France 1801 Lansdowne made a formal declaration 
{ib. XXX. 329-31, 422-8), and vainly opposed of his altered -views on thequestionof neatr” 
the Traitorous Correspondence Dill {ib, xxx. rights {Pari, Hist. xxxv. 1197.^). He spok* 
728-30, 732-6). His motion in favour of for the last time in the House of Lords rn 
peace with Franca was defeated by 103 votes 23 May 1803, and once more urged the '■q- 
to thirteen on 17 Feh. 1794 (ib. xxx. 1391- vernment to adopt a policy of conciliat" n 
1407, 1424). In the same year he opposed -with regard to France {ib. xxi-\ i, loft.Vi ■! 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Dill (ib. xxsti. He died at Lansdowne House, Berkeltv 
698-601), and supported the Duke of Bed- Square, London, on 7 May 1806, and v.u- 
ford's motion for putting an end to the buried at High -Wyeomhe in the family vault 
French war (ib. xxxi. 683-6, 687). In 1796 in the north aisle of the chancel of All'Saiut'’ 
he opposed the biU for continuing the Habeaa Church, without any monument or insenp- 
OoipuB Suspension Act (ib, xxxi. 1287-9), tion to his memory, 
and the Seoitioua MeetiMS hill (ib. xxxii. Lansdowne was appointed majoivgeneril 
634-0, 661-2, 664). toe estrangement on 26 March 1766 (dated 10 July 17h2), 
between Lansdo-wne and Pitt led to a gra- lieutenant-general on 26 May 1772, and 
dual reconciliation between Lansdowne and general on 19 Feh. 1783. He was elected 
Fox, who informed Lord Holland in Fe- and invested a knight of the Garter on 
bruary 1796 that ‘ we are indeed now upon 19 April 1 782, and was installed by dbpensa- 
a very good footing, and quite sufficiently so tion on 29 May 1801 (Nicolas, History of 
to enable us to act cordially together, if any the Orders of British Knighthood, 
occasion ofi-ers to make our doing so useful’ p. Ixxiii). 

(RtTSOBLL, Memorials and Correspondence of He married, first, on 8 Feb. 1766, Lruiy 
C. J, Fox, 1864, iii. 129). Lansdowne’s Sophia Carteret, only daughter of John, curl 
motion in favour of reform in the pubUc Granville, in whose right he acquired lor^c 
offices was defeated by a majority of mnety- estates, including Lansdowne Hill, near 
two on 2 May 1796 (PaW.Hwf. xxxii. 1041- Bath, from whi<3i he afterwards took his 
1062). In March 1797 he indignantly denied title of marquis. By her he had twnson«. 
the charge of Jacobinism which had fre- viz. : (1) John Hei^, second rnuMuis of 
quently been imputed to him, and declared Lansdowne, and (2) William Granville, -rrb' 
that he only ' desired the present system died on 28 Jan. 1778. Shelburne’s fir-t vrif 
should becbangedforaconstitutionalsystem’ died on 6 Jan. 1771,aged26, and wasbancil 
(ib. xzxiii. 193^). On 30 May following he in the mausoleum in Bowood Park. A monu • 
expressed a hope that an attempt at porlia- ment was erected to her memory in tke 
mentary reform would be made ' wliDe it south aisle of All Saints’ Church, High 
could be done gradually, and not to delay its Wycombe. He married, secondly,on 9 July 
necessity till it would burst all bounds ’ (ib. 1770,LodyLouisaFitzpatrick, second daugh- 
xxxiii. 761-2). During the debate on the ter of John, first earl of Upper Ossoiy, hr 
address at the (mening of the session in No- whom he had an only son, Henry, thira 
vemher 1797, Lansdo-wne, in an eloquent marquis of Lansdowne fq. v.], and a daugh- 
speech, insisted on the necessity of making ter, bom on 8 Deo. 1781, who died an_iii- 
peace with France, and urged the ministers fant. His second -wife died on 8 Aug. 1789, 
to adopt a policy of conciliation both at home aged 84. 

and abroad (ib. xxxiii. 872-9). In March Lansdo-wne was one of the most unpopnliu 
1798 he supported the Duke of Bedford’s statesmen of his time. He was commonly 
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tilown as ‘ Alalagrida,’ a nickname eiveii him 
fur the first time in the ' Public Advertiser’ 
fu.- 16 Sept. 1767 (WoonrAiL, Juniwt, 1811, 
y * 470 ), -while caricatures represented him as 
(iiy Fawkes in the act of blowing up his 
comr.iJe’. Henry Fo.\ denounced him as ‘ a 
jiurfidious and infamous liar ’ (WaLPOLD, 
3 /-;,! 0 !Vs of the Iteign of George III, i. 203). 
GcOfe in spoke of him as ‘the Jesuit of 
Berkeley Square ’ (^Correspondence of King 
fftu/ya III toith Lord North, 1867, ii. 234). 
Hurace Walpole declared that ‘ his falsehood 
so constant and notorious that it was 
ndierhisprofe^'iou than his instrument. . , . 

A Cataline and a Borgia were his models in 
age when half their wickedness would have 
suited his purposes better’ (Journal qf the 
jtj'jn of George III, 1859, ii. 566-7). Burke 
frequently expressed the most e.ytrayagnnt 
detestation of him. ‘ If Lord Shelburne was 
not a Cataline or a Borgia in morals,’ he 
said on one occasion, ‘it must not be ascribed 
tu anything but his understsinding ’ (Pari, 
Bid. ssiii. 183). Even as late as 1793 many 
of the leading whiga had ‘ not only a distrust, 
but an unwarrantable hatred of his very 
name ' (Lord Hoiiasd, Memoirs of the 
Whig Party, 1832, i. 43). Two familiar 
anBodotes well illustrate the general belief 
in his insincerity. The one is Goldsmith’s 
unfortunate though weU-moant remark to 
Lansdowne, ‘Do you know that I neyer 
cjuld conceive the reason why they call you 
llalagrida, for Malagrida was n very good 
sort of man ’ (HoBDr, ilfemofra of the Earl 
f/ Charlemont, 1810, p. 177). The other, the 
story of Graiushorough flinging away his 
pencil after a second attempt to draw a like- 
ness of Lansdowne, and exclaiming, ‘ D - — 
it ! I never could see through varuish, and 
there’sen end ’ (Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi, 
1861, i. 338). The same roprouch is urged 
ag.imot him in the ‘ Rolliad' (1793, pt. i. p. 
245) : 

A Xoble Duke affirms I like his plan; 

I nwer did, my Lords I — X neyer can 1 
thame on the slanderous breath which dares 
instill, 

Taut I, who now condemn, adris'd the ill. 

Filin words, thank Heaven, are always uuder- 
't.iod; 

I coidd approve, I said, but not I won’d. 

Judged by the standard of the time, nothing 
that Lansdowne did sofflciently accounts 
for his extreme unpopularity amongst his 
contemporaries. Much of it was doubtless 
due to his outspoken contempt for political 
parties, and his preference for measures to 
men) much also to his afiected and ob- 
sequious manners, his extremely suspicious 
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temper, end his cynical judgment of the 
motives of others, though possessed of great 
abilities, Lansdowne was wanting in tact, and 
without any skill iu the management of men. 
‘ His art,’ said Lord Loughhoroueh, ‘ had a 
strong twang of a boarding-school education. 
It resembles more a cunning woman’s than 
an able man’s address ' (Journal and Corre- 
spondence of Lord Amkland, 1861-2, i. 19). 
As a speaker he had few eupeiiors in the 
House of Lords. Lord Camden is said to 
have ‘ admired his debating powers above 
those of any other peer in his time. Lord 
Chatham alone excepted ’ (George Hardinge 
quoted in Campbell's Lires of the Chan- 
cellors, 1846, V. 362) ; while Bentham, on the 
other hand, says that ' his manner was very- 
imposing, very dignified, and he talked Ms 
vague generalities in the House of Lords in 
a very emphatic way, as if something grand 
were at the bottom, when, in fact, there 
was nothing at all ’ (The WorLs of Jeremy 
Bentham, 1843, x. 116). Lord Holland, 
in his discriminating character of Lans- 
downe, says that ‘in his publick speeches 
he wanted method and perspicuity, and was 
deficient in justness of reason, in judgment, 
and in taste ; but he had some imagination, 
some wit, great animation, and both in sar- 
casm and invective not unfire^ently rose to 
eloquence’ (Memoirs of the nCiig Party, i. 
41). Deficient as he was in many of the re- 
quisite qualifications of a leader, Lansdowne 
was really more of a political philosopher than 
a etatesman. In many of his views he was far 
in advance of his own time=. He warmly 
supported the cause of parliamentary and 
economical reform. He was In favour of 
Roman catholic emancipation and complete 
religious equality. He was one of the earliest 
and most zealous advocates of free trade. 
He hailed the French revolution -with en- 
thusiaem, and persistentlv advocated a close 
alliance between England and France. He 
protested against the policy of maintaining 
the integrity of the Turkish empire, and was 
in favour or the neutral flag hi time of woi. 
Bentham always said that ‘ he was the only 
minister he ever heard of who did not fear 
the people’ (ib. p. 41 n.) Disraeli, who colls 
Lansdo-wne ‘ one of the suppressed characters 
of English history,’ says that he was ' the flrst 
^reat minister who comprehended the rising 
wportance of the middle class’ (Sybil, 1843, 
i. 34, 37). 

Lansdowne was a mimificent patron of 
ILteratnie and the fine arts. His house was 
the centre of the most cultivated and liberal 
society of the day. Bentham, Dumont, 
Franklin, Garrick, Johnson, Sir ‘Williom 
Jones, Price, Priestley, Mirabaau, Morellet, 

St2 
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and Homilly were numbered among his many 
friends. 

In spite of his political cares, Lansdowne 
always carefully superTised the administra- 
tion of his large estates. He told Johnson 
on one occasion that ‘ a man of rank who 
looks into his own affairs may have all that 
he ought to have, all that can he of any use, 
or appear with any advantage, for five thou- 
sand pounds a year ’ (Boswbu,, Lift of John- 
son, ISSr, iii. 265). He employed O^ahility 
Brown in laying out the grounds at Bowood, 
and added a wing to the house, the chief 
portion of which had been erected by hia 
father. Lonsdowne House, on the south aide 
of Berkeley Square, was built by the Brothers 
Adam between 1766 and 176* for the Earl 
of Bute, who sold it before completion to 
Lansdowne for 23,000f. As both these 
ministers were popularly supposed to have 
largely benefited nrom the conclusion of a 
great war, i^e house was said to have been 
‘ constructed by one peace, and paid for by 
another’ (WEAXAii., historical Memoirs, 
1816, ii. 808). Lansdowne sold "Wycombe 
Abbey to Bohert, first baron Carrington, in 
August 1798. The sale of Lansdowne’s huge 
library of printed hooks by Messrs. Leigh & 
Sotheby lasted thirty-one days, and realised 
over 6,7001. His coUeotions of (1) maps, 
charts, and prints, (2) political and historical 
tracts and pamphlets, and (S) coins and 
medals^ were sold by the same auctioneers 
in April and May 1806. His valuable col- 
lection of manuscripts, which included the 
original state papers of Lord Biirghley, the 
correspondence of Sir Julius Ciesar, and the 
collections of Bishop "White Kennett and 
Le Neve, were purchased for the British 
Museum in 1807, a parliamentary grant of 
4,9261. being voted for that piupose ( Cat. 
Laiad, MSS. 1819). The collection of pic- 
tures which he had formed at Bowood was 
sold in 1809 (Brittoit, Autobiography, 1850, 
pt. i. p. 366). Of the art collections made 
by Lansdowne, the gallery of ancient st atuary 
at Lansdowne House, purchased ftom Gravin 
Hamilton, alone remains, though that was 
also offered for sale in 1810 (see Cat. of 
Lansdowne Marbles.^'c., 1810). 

The ‘ Letters of Junius’ have been some- 
times attributed to Lansdowne, while Britton 
supposed that Lansdowne and Dunning as- 
sisted Barr6 in writing them ( The Authorship 
of the Letters of Junius Elucidated, 1848). 
The authorship is, however, said to have been 
denied by Lansdowne a week before his death, 
when he told Sir Bichard Phillips that he 
knew Junius ' and aU about the writing and 
production of those letters ’ {Ife, vol. i. pp, 
viii, iz, ii. 199 n.) 
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Lansdowne left in manuscript portrlT 
of an autobiography, an incomplete a-m ! 
randa of the events of 1762 an,i - , 
other fifagmentary papers, most Jf “ 
have been prmted in his ‘Life’ An 
teresting lettw on sepulchral decomtioi"' 
addressed by Lansdowne to the committee 
^pointed for erecting a monument to .1 An 
Howard’s memory, is printed in the ‘ iiZ 
Neman’s Magazine ’ for 1791 (pt. i. pp. gt,;. 

The portrait of Lansdowne, by Sir Joshua 
Beynolds, m the National Portrait Gall-rr 
is a study for the larger picture which beLn-s 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne. Another mr- 
trait of Lansdowne by Beynolds is the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Slorley ; this ha» beta 
engraved by S. "VV. Beynolds. Another par- 
trait by the sanm painter, of Lansdowne m 

gre-ving of Lansdowne by Bartolozzi after 
Qainsborough. A whole-length caricature 
of Lansdowne was published by Saver in 
1783. 

[Besides Lord Edmond Fitzmanriee’s Life of 
William, Earl of Shelburne, 187M, ami tho 
other works quoted in the text, the folWii.* 
books have also been consulted: Wa'pafcl 
Letters, 1867-9 ; the Political Memorandv of 
Francis, fifth Duke of Leeds (Camden Soc. Fubll, 
1884 ; Trevelyan’s Early Hist, of Charles James 
Fox, 1881 ; Lord John Bussell’s Life end Times 
of Charles James Fox, 1868-86 ; LordStsabofe’s 
Life of Pitt, 1861-2; Lord Albemarle’s Hemuirs 
of the Marquis of Bockingham, 1852; Duke of 
Buckingham's Memoirs of the Courts aad 
Cabinets of Qeorgelll, 1853,vol.i. ; Biaiiesaad 
Corraspondence of James Harris, first Earl of 
Malmesbury, 1844, vols. i. and li.; Biaries aad 
Correspondence of the Bight Hon. George Bose, 
1860, 1 . 23-33, JohnNicholls’sBecolleetioas led 
Bofleations, &c., 1822, i. 1-61, 209-10, 389;Sir 
O’. C. Lewis’s Essays on the Administiatioas of 
Great Britain, 1864, pp. 1-84; Jesse’s Memoirs of 
the Life and Boign of George 111, 1867 ; Lc^'s 
Hist, of England, 1st edit, vols, iii. ami iv.; 
Lord Mahon's Hist of Engl.ind, 1858, vols. v. 
vi. vii. ; Bancroft’s Hist, of the United States of 
America, 1876, vols. iii. iv. v. ri. ; TVi,i- 
bor's Hist, of America, 1888, vol. vii. ; Blm- 
buigh Beview, exlv. 170-201 ; Quarterly Ee- 
view, cxxxviii. 378-420 ; Lodge’s Portraits, 
1850, viii. 171-77 ; Edwards's Memoira cf 
Libraries, 1859, i. 468-9, 524-5; Beauties of 
England and "Wales, 1801-18, i, 364, 305, vol. 
XV. pt. i. pp. 641-61 ; Wheatley’s Londoa Past 
and Present, 1891, i, 163, li. 866 ; Webb’s Com- 
pendium of IrishBiogr. 1878, pp. 201-3 ; Boyle’s 
Official Baronage, 1886, ii. 318-9; G. E. C.s 
Complete Peerage, v. 17 ; Foster's Peewge, 18S3, 
pp. 411-12 ; Gent. Mag. 1765 p. 97, 1771 p<47, 
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1778 p. 9+1 1779 p. 375,1781 p. 593, 1780 pt. it. 
r 763, 1805 pt. i. pp. 491-2 ; Haydn’s Book of 
IiiTnities, 1890; Official Eatum of Lists of 
Mwis'S of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 109, 123, 
663 : Notes and Queries, 8th ser. vi. 467, 489, 
rii. 35, 55. Edmond Fitzmauriee’s r^ort 
cu the Shelburne papers helonginj! to the Har- 
quis of Lansdowne \rill be found in Hist, HSS. 
Comm. 3rd Eep. pp. 125-47, 5th Hap. pp. 215- 
260, 6th Eep. pp. 235-43.] G. F. B. B. 

PETTY-ElTZMAtmiOB, HEXRY, 
third JliKaxiis of LissuowsE (1780-1863), 
statesman, was the only son of the second 
marriage of ‘Willkm Petty, second earl of 
Shelburne and first marquis of Loasdowne 
[q, T.] His mother was Lady Louisa Fitz- 
patrick, daughter of John, earl of Upper 
Ossoiy. He was born on 2 July 1780 at 
Lansdowne House, and was educated at 
'W'estminster School, under the special care 
of a private tutor, the Rev. Mr. Debarry, and 
from his earliest years was trained with a 
view to public life. From Westminster 
School he was sent, together with Lord Ash- 
burton, under the tutelage of Mr. Debarry, 
to Edinburgh. Shelburne is said to have 
chosen Edinburgh rather than Oxford for his 
eon’s academic training owing to the advice 
of his Mend, Jeremy Bentham (PrczsiAtmiOE, 
life of Shelburne, iii. 666). At Edinburgh 
he attended the lectures of Professor Dugtdd 
Stewart, with Henry John Temple, after- 
words third Viscount Palmerston [q. v.]. 
Brougham, Gockhum, Jefikey, Homer, and 
Sydney Smith, and the political ideas of Petty 
and his fellow students were formed, to some 
extent, in Stewart’s class-room. While at 
Westminster School Petty had been a fre- 
quent attendant at the debates in the House 
of Commons, and at Edinburgh he became a 
prominent member of the Specmative Society, 
to which he was admitted on 17 Jan. 1797, and 
of which he was elected an honorary member 
onl May 1798. From Edinburghhe proceeded 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated M.A. 1801. In 1811 he was created 
LL.1). On leaving the university in 1802 
he set out, on the conclusion of the peace of 
Amiens, on the grand tour, in the company 
of M. Etienne Dumont, an intimate friend of 
Mirabeau, and the translator into French of 
BentWm’s wor^. Returning to Englond on 
therenewalof thewar,he almost immediately 
entered the House of Commons as member 
for Caine, at the age of twenty-two. He 
appears to have first directed his attention to 
fnancial questions, and delivered his maiden 
roeech in 1804 on the Bank Restriction Act. 
The leaders of both parties soon marked the 
political promise displayed by the _ young 
member, Fox wrote of him, ‘The little he 


has done is excellent ; good sense and good 
languajre to perfection’ (Fox, Corregpon~ 
dence, hi. 246) j and Pitt showed his apprecia- 
tion by making him an offer of subordinate 
office m 1804 (Stanhope, Life of Pitt, iv. 
190). This Petty declined, being determined 
to attach himself to Fox. In April 1805 he 
made a very able speech (Hobnbe, Corre- 
spondence, i. -300 ) in answer to Pitt’s attempt 
to defend Lord Melville as treasurer of the 
navy, and left no doubt as to the party to 
which he was to belong through Ide. On 
the meeting of parliament in January 1806 
he was selected to move an amendment to 
the ad dress ; hut Pitt was lying on Ms death- 
bed, and at the last moment the opposition 
refrained from the attack (Oent. Maff, 1606, 
i. 161). On the formation, after the death 
of Pitt, of the administration of ‘AH the 
Talents ’ under Lord Grenville, Petty found 
himself chancellor of the exchequer at he 
age of twenty-five. He took office as member 
for the university of Cambridge, having se- 
cured the seat (vacated by the death of Pitt) 
after a contest with Lord Althoip and Lord 
Palmerston. It was of this election and of 
Petty’s and Palmerston’s rival candidatures 
that Byron wrote in the ‘ Hours of Idle- 
ness : ’ 

One on his power and place depends, 

The other on the Lord knows what. 

Each to some eloquence pretends. 

Though neither will convince by that. 

The young chanceUor of the exchequer, find- 
ing that the exigencies of the war made fresh 
taxation absolutely necessary, boldly intro- 
duced on 28 March 1806, and carried after 
considerable opposition, a new pnmerty tax, 
raising the tax ^m six and a half per cent, 
to ten per cent., and at the same time cutting 
down and regulating more strictly the exemp- 
tions (Dowell, HkI. of Taxatxon, ii. 113). 
The beat service that he rendered during 
his brief term of office was in bringing for- 
ward the New Auditors Bill on 21 May 1806, 
when he forcibly directed public attention to 
the condition of the finance of the country, 
showing that there were arrears of public 
money not accounted for amounting to the 
sum of 455,000,0001. On 29 Jan. 1807 he 
produced a novel and ingenious but unsound 
scheme for providing for the next fourteen 
ears’ war expenditure. The money was to 
e raised by annual loans, to be charged on 
the war taxes, then estimated to produce 
28,000,0001. a year, and provision was made 
for interest on the loans, and for a sinking 
fund for their redemption, by the appropria- 
tion of the extra war taxes. Portions of the 
pledged war taxes, when successively libe- 
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rated by the redemption of the loans through 
the action of the sinking fund, would, it 
was supposed, if the war continued, become 
capable of again being pledged on the raising 
of fresh loans in a revolving series. The 
eleven resolutions in which this plan was 
formulated were, after severe criticism, agreed 
to by the house ; but on the Grenville ad- 
ministration going out of office, they were 
subsequantlynegatived on 14 J uly 1807. The 
ministry resigned on 8 April 1807, on the 
king’s demaim for a pledge from the cabinet 
agamst the introduction of the catholic 
question, and on 8 May Petty lost his seat for 
the university of Cambridge (Bttlweb, lift 
<if Lori Palmerston, i. 22), mainly in conse- 
quence of his expressed sympathy with the 
catholic claims. He entered the new parlia- 
ment^ which met on 22 June 1807, as member 
for Camelford, and immediately became a 
prominent and active leader of the opposi- 
tion. On 21 Jan. 1808, on the discussion of 
the address, he strongly supported Mr. Whit- 
bread in his condemnation of the attack on 
Copenhagen, and spoke frequently on all 

? ue8tionB oi importance during the session, 
n November 1800, on the death of his half- 
brother, who had succeeded his father as 
‘■eeond Marquis of Lansdowne, Petty’s career 
in the House of Commons terminated at a 
moment when his services as a leader were 
specially required (t&. i. Ill), and the influ- 
ence which for the rest of ms life he exer- 
cised over his party was maintained by him, 
as'Marqnis of Lansdowne, in the House of 
Lords.! 

For twent)r years following on the death 
of Fox the disorganisation of the whig party 
was complete, the opposition at times appear- 
ing only to exist in the drawing-rooms of 
Lansdowne, Devonshire, and Holland houses. 
During this period Lord Lansdowne took a 
regular' and prominent part in the debates 
in the House of Lords. He proved himself 
a worm supporter of the abolition of the 
slave trade,* moving an address to the regent 
on the suhiect on SO June 1814, and on 
1 June‘1816 moving the second reading of 
a bill designed to prevent English subjects 
from lending capital to assist in the carrying 
on of the trade ; again, flve years later, on 
9 July 1819, he' co-operated with Wilber- 
force by taking charge in the lords of an 
address 'to' the crown similar to that moved 
at the same date in the commons. He 
showed warm sympathy with the South Ame- 
rican insurgents in their struggle for inde- 
pendence by opposing on 28 June 1819 the 
Foreign Enlistment Hill, a measure desimed 
to prevent British subjects fighting on behalf 
of revolted colonies. Lansdowne^s views on 


the development of trade were clpni.^r' 
pressed, in May 1820, in a speech 
the appointment of a committee to cokir. 

tbemeansofextendingourforeigneomm;.!-,^ 
when be pronounced bmself in favour ot C 

trade. A true liberal in his love of tolerant 

ftf Vif second rvadinj 
of the bill for the prevention of blagpLeniJ 
and seditious libels j moved on 2 April lyi i 
theUnitnrian Marriage BUI ; andsubseque-miv 
advocated the removal of the political di; 
abUities of the Jews. But catholic emanciii^ 
tion was the political question which mors 



thiaperiod. When supportingLord Donourii? 
more’s introduction of the Irish Homan ca 
tholic petition in the House of Lordo on 
18 Juno 1811, he declared that the grant- 
ing of the catholic claims was 'in his opini.ia 
necessary to the completion of the tmiun' 
he again supported Lord Donoughmon'a 
motion to call attention to the petition .j£ 
the Boman catholics praying for rehef, on 
17 May 1819, and in 1824 he introduced two 
bills evidently designed to prepare the way 
for the consideration of the whole lionun 
catholic question in the next session! the 
first of these measures cou&rred the parlia- 
mentary franchise on English catholics, the 
second declared them eligible for various 
offices, and removed the disability of the 
Duke of Norfolk from exercising the office 
of earl marshal. Though both’ bills were re- 
jected, Lanedowne received the aupport of 
five cabinet ministers, including Lord Liver- 
pool. 

In April 1827 Lansdowne was mainly 
instrumental in bringing about the coalitioh 
between a section of the whigs and the fol- 
lowers of Canning. Two conditions of this 
alliance were that the Boman catholic ques- 
tion should' not be made a cabinet question 
{SiiPLETOHr, J4fe of Canning, iii. 341), an'l 
that parliamentary reform should he a for- 
bidden subject (fiictrg of Lord Culchester, 
iii. 486). Although the bulk of tke wliig 
party agreed with' Canning on the catholic 
question, and supported his later foreign 
policy^ LansdoWnea action in supporting 
a cotmtion occasioned a temporary split ia 
the party. Lord Grey and Lord Althorp, 
and a considerable following, refusing to 
either join or support the ministry (vrii.- 
f oxu, L{fe Of Lord JoM Russell, i. 13^. The 
Duke of Bedford wrote to Lord John Bussell, 
89 April 1827,’ that Lansdowne had'^been the 
victim and dupe of' the' two greatest wgoes, 

f olitioaUy speaking, in the kingdom 
36). Although Ms action displtosed mem- 
bers of his party, it gave'great satisfaction to 
O’OonueU (Cortespondenes'of CCoiattH, i. 
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137). Very shortly after the formation of 
coalition administration, Lansdowne en- 
t..red the cabinet without otlice; hut in July 
Ie:;7 Sturges Bourne, probably by previous 
arrMgement, gave place to him in the home 
j-partment. On the death of Canning, the 
nsws of which Lansdowne was deputed to 
.nuoance to the king at ^Vindso^, another 
ministerial crisis ensued, but was overcome 
bv Lansdowne and his friends assisting Lord 
Goderich to form a ministry ^DtrcKiifGHAM, 
JL-noirs nf the Court of George IV, ii. 349). 
Possibly this was the one occasion in his life 
when he would not liave been unwilling to 
become prime minister ; certainly his friends 
thought at the moment that his pretensions 
were not sufficiently asserted, Lord John 
Ilu«sell ctpressed the opinion, 10 Aug. 1827, 
that, ‘whilst honest as the pimest virgin, 
Lansdowne was too yielding, too mild, and 
ni'iit unfit to deal with men in important poli- 
tical transactions' {Life of Lord Johultumell, 
i. 137). The appointment of Ilerries as 
chancellor of the exchequer caused him to 
threaten, if not actually to tender, his re- 
signation {Times, 3 Sept. 1627 j Mey/wir of 
Beriies, i. 218), and he appears to have re- 
mained in office only at the express wish of 
the king ( Jroomi, Memoirs, v. 198). But the 
new administration broke np on 8 Jan. 1828, 
when the whigs retired from the cabinet. 
The split in the whig party thus came to an 
end. 

■When Sir F. Burdett's resolution on the 
Homan catliolic question was passed in the 
commons, Lansdowne, now &eed from the 
constraint of office, brought the resolution 
before the House of Lords (9 July 1828), but 
was defeated by a majority of forty-four. In 
lb29be severely censured the government 
for their policy in Portugal in supporting 
Dorn Jliguel, and, 18 March 1830, he strongly 
supported the Buke of Hichmond's motion 
for an inquiry into the internal state of the 
country. He was appointed lord lieutenant 
of Wiltshire 16 Xov. 1829. 

t)n the formation of the whig administra- 
tion, 21 Nov. 1830, Lord Grey is said to 
have proposed Lansdowne as first lord of 
the treasury (Gebvh.'lb, iii. 244), and sub- 
sequently offered him the foreign office (Life 
of Lord John Jiussell, i. 120) ; he preferred 
the office of president of the coimcil {Diary 
of Lord EUenbnrougk, ii, 302). He was com- 
pletely at one with the rest of the ministry 
on the question of reform, and resigned, witn 
the other members of the cabinet, on the king 
refusing to empower the prime minister to 
create a sufficient number of peers to secure 
a mqjotitT. On the royal a'»sent being given 
to the Reform Bill by commission, Lansdowne 


was one of the five commissioners. He re- 
tained bis place as president of the council 
after Lord Grey's resignation in 1834 and the 
appointment of Lord Melbourne as prime 
minister (cf. Lord John Russell to Lans- 
downe, 0 Feb. 1835, Lansdovne Papers'). In 
Melbourne's second administration of 1 83.5 he 
resumed his old office. His interest in the 
question of national education made the preai- 
dency of the council an especially congenial 
office. From the date of the first grant in 188.3 
he was an advocate of state assistance for the 
purposes of education, provided that the be- 
stowal of grants was accompanied by the 
right of inspection. On 5 July 1839he made, 
in answer to the_ archbishop of Canterbury, 
perhaps the most important speech which had 
up to that time been delivered in parliament 
on the subject. He pointed out that, in the 
matter of education, England was behind 
the chief nations in Europe; he reminded 
the house that at that moment 80,000 
children in four of the great manufacturing 
towns ofthe north were growing up in hope- 
less ignorance, ‘ In them,’ he said, ‘ youmay 
see the rising Chartists of the next age.’ This 
speech was published, and was widely read. 
Lansdowne resigned with Lord Melbourne’s 
government on 80 Aug. 1841. He hod been 
mode K.G. on 5 Feb. 1836, 

Although Lansdowne had declared him- 
self a free-trader in 1820, he was not at first 
in favour of the absolute repeal of the com 
laws, and did not support Lord Brougham’s 
motion on the subject, February 1839. He 
declared himself a friend of free trade, and 
of change in the corn laws, 24 Aug. 1841, 
but appears to helve been a believer in the 
advantage of a fixed duty, and he abandoned 
that view {2d Jan. 1848) only after the public 
declaration of 8ir Robert Feel. He spoke 
in support of the second reading of Peel’s 
com bdl, pointing out the failure of protec- 
tive l^islation in past history, 

In Lord John Russell's ministry of July 
1840, Lansdowne again became president 
of the council (GHBViriB, ii. 405). He 
brought forward the sulgeot of Irish distress 
in the lords, 25 Jan. 1^7, and when he in- 
troduced the relief hill for destitute Irish, 
15 Feb. 1847, exmessed his opinion that the 
tendency of legislation should he to diminish 
the number or small tenants. He intro- 
duced, 17 Feb. 1848, a bill for legalismg the 
carrying on of diplomatic relations with the 
court ot Rome, a measure which met with 
considerable opjlositlon, and gave him a good 
opportunity of exhibiting his tact and skiU 
in managing the lords. In May 1848 he 
acted with Lord John Rnssell m putting 
pressure on Palmerston, and in 'insisting on 
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the submission of allforei^ office despatches 
to the prime minister ^bbviilb, 2nd ser. 
iii. 174). On 25 May 1848 he introduced 
the bill for the removal of Jewish disabilities. 
On 7 May 1840 he moved in the lords the 
repeal of the navigation laws, and prophesied 
an immediate extension of British commerce 
as the result. 

In 1850 he led the opposition in the 
cabinet to Lord John Bussell’a proposals for 
a new reform bill (jAfe Lord John Smsell, 
ii. 100), and was successful in forcing its 
withdrawal ; hie opinions on the matter he 
confided to Grevule, when the latter _ in- 
formed him that his presence in the cabinet 
was regarded by many as a guarantee that 
no strong measure would be taken. ‘They 
may rely with entire confidence on me, for 
you may be sure that if any strong measure 
was to be contemplated by the cabinet, 1 
should immediately walk out of it ’(Gbe vulb, 
2nd ser. iii. 414). He was not in favour of the 
prolongation or the official existence of Lord 
John Bussell’s disunited ministry, and on 
their resignation showed his feeling (23 Feb. 
1862) in the House of Lords by declaring 
that the retention of office by a government 
which does not obtain the amount of support 
necessary to enable it to conduct with effi- 
ciency the queen’s affairs becomes produc- 
tive of evil to the country. On the same 
occasion he took a formal leave, in dignified 
language, of the house. But though some- 
what infirm through attacks of gout, he was 
not yet destined to retire from public life. 
On the death of the Duke of Wellington 
he spoke eloquently on the loss sustained 
by the nation (11 Nov. 1862). 'The same 
duty had fallen to his lot on the death of 
Nelson. 

On the resignation of Lord Derby in De- 
cember 1852, the queen sent for Lansdowne 
and the Earl of Aberdeen. Lansdowne was 
at the time crippled with gout, and declined 
the responsibility of forming a government. 
He arrived, however, at an undorstanding 
with Lord Aberdeen, and entered his cabinet 
without office (Mabtiit, Life of the Prince 
Consort, ii. 482), Again, on the resignation 
of Lord Aberdeen, 1 Feb. IS-IS, the queen 
sought the assistance of Lansdowne, and at 
his advice sent first for Lord Derby, then for 
Lord John Bussell, and finally for Lord Pal- 
merston, whose cabinet Lansdowne entered 
without office 22 Feb. 1856. He declined 
the offer of a dukedom in September 1857, 
The following lines appeared in ‘ Punch ’ on 
the occasion ; 

Lord Lansdowne won’t bo Duke of Kerry, 

Lord Lansdowne is a wise man very, 

Punch drinks his health in port and sherry. 


«.« 1 jta* i«, yto h."SiSi: 

recorded speech. During the last year of 
life he spent most of his time at ^ 

where he died,fifom the effectsofafalUljM 

Bowiod^' in the maiSat' 

Through life Lansdowne wa®. a? Tn,i 
Oampbell described him, <a very modLj 

T^ig (Antobioffrapht/ of Lord CampbslU 
20o). Though a prominent leader of th- 
whig party for over fifty years, he never ac- 
quired the character of a party man ‘ Hi- 
ve^ happy temper ’ and ‘ strong 'natural 
judgment^ which Lord Shelburne remarked 
in his character in early life never faded 
him, and doubtless produced that love of 
moderation which dominated his political 
character. A member of three different 
coalition administrations, he appears to 
have been happily designed for miflnng such 
constructions possible. Although not an 
obstinate minister in council, but, in Lntl 
Campbell’s words, ‘ one who sincerely tru« 
to pass measures which he does not entirely 
relish’ (ib. ii. 208), his political views were 
clear and definite j he proved himself a con- 
sistent and powerful advocate of the removal 
of political disabilities occasioned by relipou* 
opinions. Though no ardent pariiamentary 
reformer, he saw the necessity of tte Beform 
Bill of 1832, and gave it strong support. He 
had proclaimed himself in favour of &ee trade 
twenty years before his party recognised its 
possibility. Bi Irish affiiirs he was no sympa- 
thiser with the aspirations of O’Connell, but 
was inclined to temper a very firm support of 
the existing government with generosity. H 
his view of foreign policy he was influenced 
hy the spirit of Caiming, but was invariably 
governed by a sense of patriotism which, early 
in his career, prevented him sharing the 
romantic French sympathies entertained by 
his cousin, Lord Holland, and made him a 
determined supporter of the Napoleonic war. 
At the end of hie public life he took up a 
similar attitude in the very different circum- 
stances of the Crimean struggle. His ^at 
experience in affairs and the length of_ bis 
public service made him supreme in questions 
of political precedent and etiquette (A ii. 
208), and gave him for a time an influence 
possessed in like degree by no other states- 
man. On this account he was chosen, on tbe 
Dulce of Wellington's death, to fill the latter’s 
place as informal adviser on political and 
constitutional questions to the crown. He 
understood well the sentiment of the House 
of Lords, and was a skilful and succMsful 
leader of that assembly. He lacked ambition, 
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IS !i.> confessed to Jloore (Mooee, Memoirt, 

044 ^. Anti Lord John Tlussell, writing to 
him in 1829, lamented that the pure gold of 
hi- integrity was not ‘ mixed with a little 
moreallov o*f ambition and self-love, for then 
viiu might be stamped with the king’s head, 
and pass current through the country’ (Life 
of Lr,ri John Russell, i. 148). 

' The wide social influence which Lan»- 
d;wne exercised proved of no small service to ' 
hf« party. Under him the reputation which 
B''>'iroodandLansdowne house had secured in 
the lifetime of Lord Shelburne os meeting- 
places not only for politicians, but for men of ^ 
letters and of science, was fully maintained. • 
In the patronage of art and literature Lans- 
downe exercised considerable discretion, and 
re-established the magnificent library and ^ 
collections of pictures and marbles which 
hid been made oy his father, and dissipated 
during a short period of possession by his half- 
brother. Most delicate m his acts of genero- ' 
sitv.he freed the poet Moore from Lis financial 
t:.iubles (Russell, Life of Moore, \\. 341. iii. ' 
531, vii. 9”) i he assisted Sydney Smith to ' 
bng-waited-for preferment (Reid, Life of 
hylney Smith, p. 263), and he secured a ' 
hnighthood for Lyell (Xi/e qf Sir Charles ! 
114). 

"Lansdowne married, 30 March 1808, Lady 
Louisa Emma Fox-Strangways, fifth dough- 
tsT of Henry Thomas, second earl of Ilchester, I 
by whom he had two sons; the second sue- ! 
ceeded him as Marquis of Lansdowne, and is 
Boticed separately. _ _ j 

Numerous portraits of him are in exis- ' 
tence ; seveial are in the possession of the , 
present Marquis of Lansdowne at Bowood ; 
one, painted by Lawrence, hangs in the . 
National Portrait Gallery. His bust stands 
in Westminster Abbey, with an inscription 
jointly composed 1w Dean Stanley and his 
grandson, Lord Efimond Fltzmaurice ; and j 
there is a statue at Bowood presented to him [ 
in 1838 by public subscription, in recogni- 
floa of his public services. 

[Hansard Farl. Reports, and Annual Begis- 
tn, 1805-60 ; Times, 1 Feb. 1863 ; Saturday 
Heview, 4 Feb. 1863 ; Walpole's Life of Lord 
John Bussell; Torrens’s Life of Lord Mel- 
bonme; Bulwer’s Life of Lord Palmerston ; 
Bomer’s Memoirs : Moore’s Memoirs ; Lord 
Bdmond Fitzmauriee’s Life of Earl Shelburne ; 
Greville’s Journals; Lord Colchester’s Diary; 
Stapleton’s Political Life of Canning; Lord | 
Stanhope’s Life of Pitt; Lord Dudley’s Letters ; 
Life of Lord Grey ; Buckingham’s Courts and 
C I’linets of the Begancy ; Memoir of Herries, and 
information kindly given by the Murqnis of 
Lansdowne and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice.] 

W. 0-n. 


PETTY-FTTZMAHRICE, HENRY 
THOMAS, fourth MiEqins of LattssowKE 
(1816-1866), under-secretary of state for 
foreign afliiirs,was the second and only sur- 
viving son of Henry Petty-Fitzmaurice, third 
marquis of Lansdowne [q. v.l, by his marriage 
with Lady Louisa Emma xox-Str.ingways. 
fifth daughter of Henry Thomas, second earl 
of Ilchester. He was born on o Jan. 1816 at 
Lansdowne House, London, and was edu- 
cated at Westminster School and 'Irinity 
College, Cambridge. He sat in the House 
of Commons for Caine from 1847 to .1 July 
18,56, and was a junior lord of the treasury 
in Lord John UusselTs administration from 
December 1847 to August 1849. In Julv 
1856 be was summoned to the House oT 
Lords in his father's barony of Wycombe, and 
became under-secretary of state for foreign 
aifaira under Lord Palmerston from 183G to 
1868. In 1869 he was elected chairman of 
the Great W estern Railway Company, which 
position he resigned shortly after the death 
of his father on 31 Jan. 186l3. He was made 
knight of the Garter in 1804. He received 
an ofier of office from Lord Derby the day 
before his death, which took place suddonlv 
on 6 July 1866 ; he was seized with paralysis 
at White’s Club, and died within a few hours 
afterwards at Lansdowne House. He was 
buried in the mausoleum at Bowood. 

Lansdowne, unlike his father, took small 
interest in politics ; he possessed, however, on 
admirable capacity for administrative work, 
which well fitted him for the post of chairman 
of the Great Western Railway Company. 

He married, first, on 18 Aug. 1840, tady 
Georgiana Herbert, daughter of Georgv 
Augustus, eleventh earl of Pembroke ; and, 
secondly, Emily Jane Mercer Elphinstone 
de Flahault, baroness Naime in her own 
right, eldest daughter of the Comte de Fla- 
hault and the Baroness Naime and Keith, 
by whom he had two sons. The elder suc- 
ceeded him as fifth Marquis, and has served 
among other offices those of viceroy of India, 
and secretary of state for foreign afliiirs. 
Lord Edmond Fltzmaurice, the second son, 
was created Baron Fltzmaurice in 1906. 

[Burke’s Peerage ; Ann. Beg. 1866 ; Sent. 
Mag 1866; Hmes, 13 July 1866.] W. O-n. 

PETTYT, THOMAS (1610 .'>-1658,“), 
military engineer, horn about 1610, known as 
the ‘ Surveyor of Calais,’ was emploved at 
Calais during the reign of Heniy YHI. In 
1647 he went to Scotland to r^ort on the 
conation of some of the castles and fortified 
places. He was then sent to strengthen the 
defences of Berwick. 

In April 1648 Pettyt. accompanied Lord 
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Grey, as liia cliief engineer, wlien he marched 
■with a strong force to Edinburgh, and thence 
to Iladdington. Pettyt had barely time to 
place the rortiflcationa of Iladdington in a 
proper state of defence -when a combined 
force of French and Scots fourteen thousand 
strong attacked the place. The siege was 
obstinate and protracted. Pettyt had no 
pioneers nor any skilled labour, and -was 
compelled to trust entirely to the troops com- 
posing the garrison for tiia repair of the old 
and the execution of the necessary new works 
of defence. His arrangements, however, 
■were successful. A.lthough the ramparts 
■were much injured, the assailants never ven- 
tured to storm ; and at length a relieving army, 
under Lord Shrewsbury, forced the allies to 
retire, and raised the siege. But Petty t, ■who 
in his zeal had too much exposed himself, 
was taken prisoner, and his services were so 
highly valued that Lord Gtrey exchanged for 
him the brother of the Lady Bncoleuch. 

In 1649 Pettyt was eiMloyed with Sir E. 
Cotton in the north of England, under the 
orders of the Earl of Eutland. In 1663 he 
was back at Calais, and remained there for 
the next four years, superintending the im- 
portant defences of Calais and Quisnes. He 
was apparently killed at Guianes rrhen cap- 
tured by the French in 1568. 

The following ^ana and drawings by 
Pettyt are in the British Museum t ‘Piatt 
of the Lowe Country at Calais, made in 
37 Henry VIII ’ (1645-fi) j ‘ Map ro^hly 
drawn of the Country of Qi^es and Hole- 
nois f ’ ‘ Map of Fields near Guhnes ; ’ ‘ Map 
of Town and Castle of Guisdes.’ 

[Cal. Stats Papers; Life of Lord Ghey of Wil- 
ton (Camd. SocJ, 1847 ; Porter’s Hist, of the 
Corps of Boyal Engineers ; Literary Memoirs of 
Ehvard VI (Boxburgho Club), ii. 308 ; Chronicle 
ef Calais (Camd. Soc.), p. xxix.] B. H, V. 

PETYT, WILLIA.M (1641 P-1707), 
archivist and antiquary, was horn about 1041, 
in the township of Hazlewood and Storiths, 
in the parish of Skipton in Craven, York- 
shire (WnmiEB, Siat. of Craven, ed. 
Morant, p. 436). His brother Sylvester was 
principal of Barnard’s Inn in 1716, and died 
in 1719 ; of two portraits of him, one, for- 
merly in Barnard’s Inn, is now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and the other is in the Inner 
Temple library. William, who was educated 
at Skiptoii school, matriculated from Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, 26 April 1060, aged 19. 
He studied common law in the Middle 
Temple and was called to the bar on 12 Feb. 
1670 'lor his service done in asserting and 
defending the rights and privileges of this 
society,’ He was’ autumn reader in 1694 


and treasurer in 1701. For maiw i 
was keeper of the records in tbe^ 
London. In this capacity he becam- v. 
quamted with most of Ike historians nf 
time, and ho was always eager to rend-r th*-- 


his manuscript collections at their di^r^ 

As his epitaph states: ‘Municipalia mt',' ' 
jura, histonam, autiiiuitates, monum-n‘ ' 
aotaque parhamentaria optima callebat • jn ‘ 
tiqu» conatitutioms legumao libertatiim'An' 
gliffi Btrenmsaimus nssertor erat ’ A li - of 
the records in the Tower, draira up by him il 

printed in the ‘ Catalogus Mauuscriptor ‘m 
Angliffi’ (u. 183). Petyt alsomadeaeoUtc- 
tion of parlianaentary tracts, in above eighw 
volumes, relating to tbe interregnum. Tli-^- 
w'ere of great service to the compilers Vf 
the ' Parliamentary or Constitutional His- 
tory of England,’ 2nd edit., 24 vok, London 
1762-3, 8vo. He resided at Chelsea, wkre 
he built avestry, and also a school, with apiit- 
mehts for the teacher (Faulkiteb, Bi«(. of 
Chelaen, i. 167, 265, ii. 92, HI). Hedki 
at Chelsea on 3 Oct. 1707 (Boteh, Arnff/) 
of Queen Anne, vi. 382), and was buried m 
the west part of the Temple Ohureh, wL-ie 
a monument was erected to his memory, 
with a lon^ Latin inscription which illib- 
trales his biography. His portrait has been 
engraved by E. White. 

Uis published works are: 1. ‘JliBCel- 
lanea Parliamentaria ; containing Presidents ; 
(1) Of Freedom from Arrests ; (2) Of Cen- 
sures. . . . With an Appendix, containing 
several Instances wherein the Eings of Enq- 
land have consulted and advised with tkir 
Parliaments : (1) In Marriages ; (2) Peace 
and War ; (3) Leagues ; and other Weighty 
Affairs of the Kingdom,’ London, 1630, ovo. 
Dedicated to Wilfiam Williams, speaker of 
the House of Commons. 2. ‘The .ki- 
tten t Eight of the Commons of England 
Asserted ; or a Discourse, proving by Se- 
cords, and the best Historians, that the 
Commons of England were ever an Essen- 
tial Part of Parliament.’ Dedicated to 


Arthur, earl of Essex, London, 1680, 8vo. 
Eeplies to this work were puhlishra by 
Wuliam Atwood in ‘ Jus Anglorum ab an- 
tiquo,’ 1681 ; by Dr. Eobert Brady in ‘.I 
Full and Clear Answer’ (anon.), 1681, atid 
in ‘An Introduction to tbe Old EmM 
History, ' 1684; and by W. E. in 'Ftori- 
legus j or a Commentary upon some Modem 
Books,' 1705 (of. Locxd, WorAs, 1812, iil 
273). 8. ‘ Britannia Languens, or a Dis- 
course of Trade ; shewing the Grounds and 
Eeasons of the Increase and Detiay of L«i^ 
Eeuts, National Wealth and Strength, n ith 
Application to the late and present State 
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-j-l Condition of Englaud, France, and the 
{’itcd l*ro\i'icea’ (anon.), London, 

.tTi lh:9. fevo. The preface is ti^iipd 
ilcCiiUoch remaihs : ‘ This 
e- rk bears in ^ iriou- re-pects a strong re- 
..jablance to that of lloger Coke, but is 
I, rter, -ind n ritlen in a less affected 
I, .nuei’. ■ • > reasonings and statements 
li- nhiLh the author endeavours to show 
k iw the results, which he deplores. Led 
I* en brouaht about, and how they might 
( -the obsiated, exhibit a curious mist nre 
jf tiuth and error, intelligence and pre- 
iiidice’ (Literature uf Political Ecoaomi/, 
p 41). d. ‘Jus ParUamentariiun ; or the 
^undent Power, Jurisdiction, Eights, and 
Liberties of the Most High Court of Par^ 
Lament, Revised and Asseited,’ 3 pts. Lon- 
1 m. 1739, fob, a posthumous publication, 
d baited by the editor to Charles Seymour, 
Jake of Somerset. 

Petyt's manuscripts were left in trust 
tj friends, with an injunction that the col- 
lection should be preserved in its integrity, 
end deposited in a library, for the building 
(if which he bequeathed 160/. Ultimately, 
iioweier. the mauuscripts found their way 
to the library of the Inner Temple, where 
they still remain (Nos. 612-38). They 
consist of twenty-sbe volumes in lolio (dis- 
tinguished by tbe letters of the alphabet 
M to BB), and relate to the government of 
England ^m the time of the Britons, the 
aatnority of parliament (including Petrt’s 
pnnted tracts in his controversy with Dr. 
Brady), Scotland, Ireland, regal writs, &c. 
These volumes are frequently referred to by 
Daines Barrington in the third edition of 
hk 'Observations on the Statutes,' and are 
cited by Strype and others. They contain 
many transcripts of documents from re- 
cords in the Tower, as weU. as from printed 
ticks. Volume F consists of ‘ A Supple- 
ment to Dr. Brady's Introduction to the 
old English History, by the Author of 
“Jani Angloriim Facies nova”' [William 
.■btwood]. Volume U ; 'Speculum Scotiss, 
jr a short View of the Antient and Modern 
Government of Scotland, together with a 
brief Account of that of England, by Way 
of Ftirallel,’ with an appendix of documents. 
Volume W : ‘ Historica collectanea de 
trgno Scotiee ex chartis antiqnissimis, codi- 
cibus manuscriptis, chronicis typis exaratis, , 
rntnlis schedisque peivstustis, in archivis 
Turns Lond. aliisque mouumentis mem- , 
branaceis alibi consen'atis ; cum appendice 
in qua varia instrumenta conjiciuntor, notis 
illustrata.’ iLA, Royal charters, writs re- 
lating to ecclesimitical matters, election of 
bishops, &c., in the time of the Norman 


kinas. BB, Collections relating to the 
r^-igns of John and Henry III. Of the 
contents of nearly all these volume® there 
are full li®ts in an old manuscript cata- 
logue preserved with Petyt's hooks. .Still, 
no proper calendar of them has hitherto 
been Lompiled, and their character is little 
known ; while of the materials for the his- 
tory of the Roman recusiints in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, which are 
alike abundant and interesting, largely 
dealing with the conflict between the secu- 
lar clergy and the jesmts, no public use ap- 
pears ever to have been made. A portion 
of the contents of two of the ecclesiastical 
volumes was calendared as a specimen of 
the collection by Mr. Henry Thomas Riley, 
in the second rep irt of the ‘ jSistorical Manu- 
scripts Commission' (-kppendix, p. 161) : and 
additional notes, with some corrections, 
are included in the eleventh report (1SS8, 
pt. vu. 227). 

[Mastc To of the Bench, p. 54 ; Nichols’s lit. 
Anecd.ii. 130: Granger's Biogr. llist. of England, 
6th edit. V. 2 74 ; Bridgeman’s Iitg.il Bibliography ; 
lowndes's Bibl. Brit. (Bohn), p. 184S; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit] T. C. 

PEVERELL, THOMAS (A 1419), hisLop 
successively of Oasoiy, Llandaff, and Worces- 
ter, was a member of the Suffolk branch of the 
Peverell family. He was educated at Oxford, 
and became a Carmelite friar. In 1897 he 
was elected bishop of Ossory in Ireland, but 
was translated to Llandaff on IG Nov. 1393 
(Ln Neve, Paoti Ecclesue Anffticaius, ii. 248; 
IlniEB, Ftsdera, orig. ed. vili. 62, calls him 
bishop of Leighlin). On 23 Oct. 1399 he 
consented, witn otW magnates, to commit 
Richard II to safe and secret custody (Pot, 
Pari. iii. 4366, 427 a). On 27 June 1406 he 
sealed the exempMc^ion of the act settling, 
the crown on the heirs male of the body of 
Henry IV {ib. iii. 670o). His support was 
rewarded nest year by his translation to the 
see of Worcester on 4 July 1407 (Ln Neve, 
iii. 60). There he seems to have men active 
^inst the lollards. In 1409 he examined 
John Badby [q. v.], and, after convicting him 
of heresy m ms opinions concerning tran- 
sulratantiation, sent him to Thomas Arundel 
[q. V.], the archbishop of Canterbury, He lent 
considerable sums of money to Henry IV 
and Hei^ V. On 27 July 1413 Henry IV 
repaid him a loan of 400/. (Rtueb, Fcedera, 
ong. ed. viii. 767), and in 1415 he lent 
Henry V 300/, (extracts from the Issue Poll 
of the Exchequer, Henry III to Henry VI, 
ei. Devon, pp. 403-3). He died on 1 March 
1419. He was buried in the church of the 
Carmelites at Oxford, probably that of the 
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house established near the north gates, out- 
side the city wall, by Edward I (see Dtra- 
nALr, Mona^tkon, vi, 1677 ; Lb Nbtb, iii. 60). 
According to Bale he was a doctor of divinity, 
and the author of several theological worka, 
none of which are known to bo extant, 
[Authorities cited in text; Ware's Hi&t. of 
the Bishops and Hist, and Antiquities of Ire- 
land, ed, 1704, Biorcso of Buhlin, p. 82 ; God- 
win, Be Preosulibns Anglim, ed, 1743, ii. 46, 
189; Bale’s Blast. Hajoris Britanniee Script. 
Sumnaarium, ed. 15S9, p. 542.] W. £. B. 

PEVERELL, WILLIAM (Jl. 1166), of 
Nottingham, baron^waa son or grandson of | 
William Peverell. The elder Peverell is said 
to have been a natural son of William the 
Conqueror, and his mother a daughter of 
Ingelric, founder of the collegiate onurch of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grond, London, but the sola 
authority is Dugdale’s quotation of Robert 
Glover [q. v.], Somerset herald. The younger 
Peverell appears among the witnesses to a 
clioi'terto uie church of Salisbury on S Sept . 
1131 (Ravsn, Geoffrey deMandeville, p, 260), 
and to a charter ofStephenat Oxford between 
22 March and 20 April 1130 (RiauAnn 03? 
Tlnx iiAw in Chroniolea of Stephen, Henry II, 
and Miohard I, Rolls Sor, iii, 160). In 1138 
he and other northern magnates bound them- 
selves to resist David of Scotland after 
that king had refused to listen to proposals 
for peace {ib, iii. 102), In the battle of the 
Standard the some year William was one of 
the chief commanders (111117. IIuitt. Rolls 
Ser. p, 204). lie was taken prisoner at 
Lincoln, %hting on Stephen’s sido, in 1141 

i Cont, of &1I. DuHni.M:. by John of Ilexhnm, 
lolls Sor. ii. 308). Matilda took his castle 
of Nottingham and entrusted it to William 
Faganel fee under Paganbl, Ralph] ; but, 
in 1142, during the latter's absence, Peverell’s 
men surprised it night and expelled all 
the adherents of Matilda from the town (ib, 
ii. 809, 311-12), In 1163 Henry of Anjou 
granted his lands to Ranulf, earl of Chester 
(d. 1168) [gji V.] (J. II. Round in Miylith His- 
torioal Memew, x. 91). Ranulf died the same 
year, being poisoned by Peverell, according 
to rumour (Gbbvabu or Oantdbbxtbt, i. 166 ; 
Robert de Monte in Chronicles ofStephe7i, &c., 
Rolls Ser. iv, 183). 

In 1166, on Henry IPs advance north- 
wards, Peverell fled from Yorkshire to a 
monastery near Nottingham (probably Len- 
ton), where he received the tonsure and 
assumed the monastic habit. But on Henry’s 
approach to Nottinghamshire, he again fled 
(Gdbyasu, i, 161). His lands were coniis- 
cated, this time on the pretext of his com- 
plicity in the death of Ranulf, The sheriT of 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire accounted 


for his lands to the king in 1100 and viP" 

n71(seeP^c2Joto,PipeWsoe) 
pbablv concealed himself in some mo^ 
tery. He is not heard of agam. ^ 

[Authorities cited , PUnchi'a Family of Peve. 
rell of Nottingham m Journal of British Arohln! 
logical Association, viii. 108 ; Freeman’s lrra3 
Conquest and William Ru{Us,pa9t^ CS 
Baronage of England, i. 437.] E® b. ' 

[SmSo°] 

PEYTON, Sib EDWARD (1688?-1657% 
parliamentarian, was eldest son and heir of 
Sir John Peyton ofislaham, Cambridgeshire 
hy his wife Alice, daughter of Sir Edward 
Osborno [q. v.] The father was M.P for 
Oambridgeshire in 1692 and 1604, and high 
sheriff of the county in 1693 and 1004. He 
was Imighted in 1696, and was eleventh on 
the list of eighteen on whom the dignity of 
baronet was first conferred on 22 May 1811, 
Ho died at Isleham on 19 Deo. 1816, and 
was buried beneath an elaborate monnment 
in the church there. Edward was educated 
at Bury school and at Cambridge. On his 
marriage in 1604 his father govo him the 
manor of Great Bradley, Suffolk. On 4 Feh. 
1610-11 he was knighted at Whitehall, and 
on 16 Aug, 1611 was admitted to Gray's 
Inn. He succeeded to the baronetcy and to 
tho fatnily estates at Isleham on his fathers 
death in 1610. A staunch puritan in reli- 
gion, he was elected M.P. for Cambridgeshire 
to the parliament meeting in 1621, and sat 
for the same constituency till the dissolution 
of the second parliament in Charles I’s reign, 
in 1626. His intemperate displays of puritan 
zeal led the Duke of Buckingham to recom- 
mend, about 1027, his removal from the office 
of custos rotulorum for Cambridgeshire. 
Thenceforth Peyton wos an avowed enemy 
of tho court and of the established church. 
Ills temper was violent, and in October 1032 
he was summoned before the Star-chamber 
for riotously waylaying some neighbours and 

f revoking them to fight (Cal. mate Pspera, 
031-3, p. 424). In 1038 a warrant for his 
arrest was issued by Archbishop Laud and 
other members of the ecclesiastical commis- 
sion court (ib, 1088-9, p. 206). 

Peyton’s estates suffered underhisxule. Be- 
fore 1643 he had alienated, with the emforced 
assent of his eldest son Jolin, his ol^f pro- 
perly at Isleham, receiving annuitiM, it is 
said, for his own life and that of his heir. 
The manor of Wioken he made over to the 
eldest surviving son of his second mocriaga, 
Thomas, of Roiigham, Suffolk. 

In the war of pamphlets of 1641 - 2 , which 
preceded the final breach between king and 
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Miliement, Peyton jlayed on active part on 
the side of the parliament. In 1641 he pub- 
lijbed ' The King’s Violation of the Eights of 
Parliament,’ and in 1642 ‘A Disoouise con- 
cerning the fitness of the Posture necessary 
to he used on taking the Bread and Wine at 
theSacrament,’ to which Cocks issued 

a reply. Peyton advocated a sitting posture. 
He also contributed some prefatory verses to 
Humphry Mills’s ‘Night Search,’ pt. ii 
( 1641). When war broke out Peyton took up 
anna against the king, and claimed to have 
fought at Edgeliill, Newbury, and Nnseby, 
and to have been imprisoned after EdMliill 
in Sosbuiy Castle. Sir Eobert Heath j^aced 
hie name in 1643 in the list of those whom 
the king proposed to impeach. His property 
underwent nirther injury in the course of 
thewor. He complained that at Broad Chalk, 
Wiltshire, where hie brother Eobert had been 
near aince 1629, he was robbed of 400f. worth 
of household stuff by the royalist garrison of 
Langford, and the furniture was not restored 
to him when the place was captured by Crom- 
well. In fact, the parliamentary party, despite 
his services in its behalf, paid his properly 
hor^more respect than the royalists. Ills 
nn Eiomas fought for the king ; and, as it 
was reported that Pwlon had made over 
to lum much landed property, attempts 
were made by the committee for compound- 
mg to sequestrate the remnant of Peyton’s 
estates. The claims of the parliament were 
.etieM by Peyton and his sons in 1661 
(fill Comnittee for Compounding, pt. ii. 
1491-2). 

Meanwhile Peyton had published in 1647 
his'ffighway to I’eace, or aDireotionsetforth 
for the composing of these unhappy Diffe- 
rencesbetwixt King, Parliament, Army, City, 
and Kingdom.’ In 1062 Peyton gave more 
coaapionouB proof of his revolutionary sym- 
pathies in ' The Divine Catastrophe of the 
kingly Family of the House of Stuarts ; or a 
eliort History of the Eise, Eeigu, and Euin 
thereof; wherein the most secret and cham- 
her Abommatlous of the two last Kings are 
tevered. Divine Justice in K. Charles, his 
OTerthrow vindicated, and the Parliament 
Froceedings against him cdearly justified. By 
Su £dw. Peyton, Kt, and Bart., a diligent 
Observer of those Times,’ London, 1662, 8vo. 
In a dedication to ‘ the supreme authority of 
this nation, assembled in this present Parlia- 
ment,’ Fey ton traces the hand of Qod in the 
ling’s demat and death. Wood denounced 
theworkss ‘most despicable and libellous,’ 
'M of lies, mistakes, and nonsense.’ Though 
inspired by a fanatical hatred of the first two 
Sfiiart kingSj and disfigured by many per- 
veraions of historical facts, Peyton supples 


some usefaldetaUs of court life. The religious 
views which he here expounded approximated 
to those of the Fifth-monarchy men. He an- 
ticipated the establishment of a theocracy 
such, as the Jews enjoyed under Moses. The 
work was reprinted m 1730, when the pub- 
lisher, WiUiam Boivyar, jun., was, with the 
promoter of the publication, Charles Davis, 
taken into custody by order of the House of 
Commons, on the charge of publishing a se- 
ditious libel. Sir Walter Scott included the 
work in his ‘ Secret History of the Court of 
James I’ (Edinburgh, 1811, ii. 301-466). 

Peyton died intestate in 1667. lie was 
described 08 ‘ of Wioken ’ in the letters of ad- 
ministration issued on 1 July to his widow 
Dorothy. 

Peyton was thrice married : first, in 1604, 
at Sti-eatham, to Martha, dai^hter of Eobert 
Livesayof Tooting; shediea iul61S. His 
second wife was Jane, daughter of Sir James 
Calthoipe, and widow of Sir Edmund Thimel- 
thorpe. His third wife, whom he married 
in December 1638 at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
is said to have been Dorothy, daughter of 
Edward Bale of Slooiroell, although in the 
license her surname is given as Minshawo 
(Bishop <f London's Marriage Licences, Harl, 
Soo. p. 289), After Peyton’s death she mar- 
ried Edward Low, vicar of Brighton, and 
she was buried at Brighton on 10 April 1081, 
By each wife Peyton nad issue. His eldest 
sou John, by his first marriage (1607-1603), 
was third baronet. The second sou, Edward, 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel of horse by 
the parliamentary general, Basil Feilding, 
earl of Denbigh, on 23 March 1643-4 (State 
Papers, 1644, ]^. 60). His eldest daughter, 
Amy, was wire of Henry Lawrence [q. v.], 
preeident of Cromwell's council of state. 

Eobert (d. 1086), eldest son of Thomas 
(1617-1683)( eldest child of Sir Edward’s 
second marriage, who owned the estate of 
Wickcu, emigrated to Virginia and settled 
in Mathews county, where he named his 
residence Isleham, after the old estate of the 
family, Eobert was father of five sons, and 
the l^rginiau laloham remained in the hands 
of his descendants till 1830. The baronetcy 
of right descended to Robert's sous, but the 
title was, until 1816, borne by the descend- 
ants of Eobert’s younger brother Charles, of 
Grimston, Norfolk. 

[Notes kindlyfiirnishad byMissHertbaPorter; 
Wood’s Athene Oson., ed. Bliss, iii. 320-1 ; 
Waters’s Chesters of Chiclioley, pp. 238 seq. ; 
Herald and Genealogist, vi. 63 seq.] S. Ii. 

PEYTON, EDWARD (d, 1740), com- 
modore, entered the navy in 1707 as a volun- 
teer per order on board the Scarborough. 
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He aftenvai'da served as a volunteer on 
boivd the Kingslon in the expedition to the 
St. Lawrence in 1711, and as a midshipman 
in the Aldhorough and Elizabeth. He passed 
his examination on. 4 Aug. 1716, and on 
30 April 1727 was promoted hy Sir Oharlea 
Wager [q.v.l to he a lieutenant of the Eoyal 
Oak in the ifeet off Cadiz. In July 1728 he 
was appointed to the Oibraltar, and in Juno 
1734 to the Dursloy galley. On 4 April 
1740 he was promoted to he captain of the 
Greyhound frigate on the home and Lisbon 
station. lie afterwards commanded the 
Eennington on the Lisbon station and in 
the Mediterranean, and early in 1744 was 
appointed to the 00-gun ship Medway, one 
ot the squadron under Commodore Curtis 
Barnett fq. v.], which sailed in May for the 
East Indies. After leaving Madagascar, the 
Medway, with the Diamond frigate in com- 

E , was sent to blockade the Straits of 
cca, where she captured a largo French 
merchant ship, which was added to the 
squadron as a 40-gun ship of war under the 
name of the Medway’s Prize. 

On Barnett's death, 2 May 1740, the com- 
mand devolved on Payton, who, on receiv- 
ing iutelligonoe of a French squadron having 
come on the const, sailed from Fort St. 
David's to look for it. On 26 June he fell 
in with it off Negapntam, superior in number 
of ships and men to that with Poyton, but 
inferior in discipline, equipment, and in all 
the qualities which distinguish ships of war 
from merchant vessels, It consisted, in fact, 
of such ships 08 La Bourdonnais, the go- 
vernor of Mauritius, had been able to get 
together and equip out of the resources of 
the colony, manned to n great extent by 
negroes, and commanded by himself, n re- 
tired merchant captain. But of this Poyton 
wos ignorant ; he had with him but six 
ships, one of which was a 20-gun frigate ; 
and seeing before him a squadron of nine 
large ships, which, hy means of paint and 
quakei's, appeared to carry more guns than 
^ey did, he avoided coming to ebse action. 
After a distant cannonade t ho two squadrons 
separated for the night. The next day the 
position was the same j the French loy-to 
waiting for the English to attack, and Pey- 
ton, still under the impression thot the 
enemy’s force was vastly superior, called a 
council of war, and, without difficulty, oh- 
lainod from it a resolution in favour of re- 
tiring to Trincomalee, 

La Bourdounais, on his part, went to 
Pondicherry, where he hoped to obtain guns, 
powder, provisions, and other necessary 
stores. These, however, were refused hy 
the jealousy of DupleiX; the French governor- 


general, and Lo Bourdonnais, haviuB reffiTa 
as he best could, sailed in quest offtrt™ 
whom he met on 6 Aug. again offS 
patam. For three days La BourdomS, 
vainly endeavoured to bring him to ^ 1 ^ ^ 
tion, and then returned to Poudieherry Pw 
ton made the host of his way to the HooeUV 
where }ie remained, though he knew that 
Madras was exposed to attack. It was ran- 
tured on 10 Sept., and on 8 Oct. a hiirricaie 
caught La Bourdonnais’s ships in the onen 
roadstead, and wrecked, shattered, or du- 
peraed them. But even the imowledge of 
this disaster could not tempt Peyton Muth 
and he was still in the Hooghly m Deeem’ 
her^ when Commodore Thomas Griffin [q yi 
arrived as aucceasor to Barnett. 

Damaring reports of Pay ton’s conduct hal 
reached England, and in July 1748 Griffin 
received ordere to send him home under 
nrrost. lie arrived in July I 749 , when 
no charges being preferred against him’ 
ho was released. Menial distress ruined 
his already broken health, and he died on 
20 Oct. 1749. He was married, and had 
issue, with others, a sou Joseph, who died 
an admiral in 1 804 and left uumerons de- 
soendants to the navy [see Pbytos, Sib 
John Stoutt]. Oharnoct, who may he con- 
sidoTod as renroeentiug the opinion of Ad- 
miral John Forbea [q. v.l, who must hare 
known Poyton pereonalfy, considers that 
Poytou’s conduct was not leprehensibk 
It IS quite possible thot Peyton wasnot wunt- 
lug in personal courage; it can scarcely be 
doubted that he was wanting both in the 
judgment and in the high moral courage 
needud in on efficient commander. 


[Ohnrnook’s Biogr. Nav. r.66; Commission and 
Warrant Books and PasBing Certidcate in the 
Public Becoid Qffice j a Narrative of tlie Trans- 
actions of the Brilish equailrons in the Best 
Indios during ths late war, . . . Byanofficenrho 
aorvedin tlioao aquorlrous (Bvo, 1761)iOrffle’s 
Hist, of llio Military Tranaantions , , , in Mo- 
Stan, 2nd edit.,i. 83 ; Mdmoire pourle jSiauriie 
la BourdonnaiSi avoo lea piices justiflcatives 
(17S0), pp. 40 ot aeq. ; Mdmoireshistoiifupde 
B. F, Mulid do In Bourdiftinais . . . lecneillis et 
publiAs par son potit-flls (1827), Pp, M etseg.] 

J, F, Ii, 


PEYTON, SiE HENBY (d. 1822 fj, 
advontui'er, wos son of Thomas Peyton of 
Bury St. Edmunds, ciistumer of Pl^outh, 
by his wife Cecilia, daughter of John Bout* 
ohier, second earl of Bath. He served in 
the Low Countries at an early oge; was 
knighted by the king at Eoystpa in Sby 
1600, said joined the household of 
pi'inco of Wales. He subscribed _ 37/, _lqs. 
towards the fund for colonising Virginia in 
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1007. In 161S he -was promised the post 
n{ irovernor of Brill in Holland (Cal. State 
%per 3 , Dorn. 1611-18, p. 313). In 1618 he 
■jfas given the command, with Sir Henry 
Jlainwaring, of a fleet enlisted in the ser- 
vice of the V enetian republic. He died ‘ he- 
vond seas' after 1623. His will, dated 
11 April 1618, was proved on 20 Feb. 1633- 
1624. He married at Long Ditton, Surrey, 
on 23 Sept. 1607, Mary, widow of Andrew 
(d.16010, eon of Sir Richard Rogers of Brinn- 
stone, Borset ; she was fourth daughter of 
Jldward Seymour, first duke of Somerset, the 
protector, by his second wife. She was buried 
m Westminster Abbey on 18 Jan. 1619-20. 

Another Henry Peyton, born on 4 Aug. 
1604, was third son of Sir John Peyton of 
Doddington, and grandson of Sir Jomi Pey- 
ton [5. V.] He was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ school, was a royalist, and, having 
forgotten his own password, was killed by 
his own soldiers at Banbury during the civil 
wars. 

[Brown's G-enesis of the United States; Ches- 
ters Westminster Abhoy Begfstere.] 

PETTOH, Sin JOHN (1644-1680), go- 
vernor of Jersey, was the second son of John 
Payton of Knowltou in Kent (d. 26 Oct. 
16681, by Dorothy, daughter of Sir John 
Tyndale, K.B. Before 1664 he want to Ire- 
land to serve under his father’s friond and 
neighbour. Sir Henry Sidney [q. v.l of Pens- 
hurst. lu 1668 he was agniu m Ireland with 
Sidney, then lord deputy, oud became a mem- 
ber of his household and the occasional bearer 
of his despatches to England. In 1686 be 
served with the expedition to the Nether- 
lands under the Earl of Leicester. InDecem- 
ber, Peyton was garrisoned in the fortress of 
Beigen-op-Zoom, and did good service daring 
the following year, in spite of great difficulties 

11 Oat 1686 ; Co?fo« ifiS.^Galbi^ 0. X. f 
69). In 1686 ho received the honour of 
hnighthood. In July 1 688 he was appointed 
colonel in tho forces levied for the defence 
of tlie queen’s person in the threatened attack 
of the Spanish armada. 

In 1698 he was granted the receivership 
of the counties of Norfolk and Huntingdon, 
and of the city of Norwich. In June 1697 
ha was appointed lionlenant of the Tower of 
London. \^an Raleigh was under his core 
in 1608, the prisoner’s ‘strange and dejected 
nund’ gave Peyton much trouble ; Raleigh 
used to send for him flve or six times a day 
m^^tassions of grief (Addit, MS, 6177, n. 

Esrl^in March 1603, when the gueen was 
lying dfangerously ill and tho question of the 


succession was engaging general attention, 
Peyton, as lieutenant of the Tower, received 
eommnnications from King James of Scot- 
land. But he avoided all political intrigues 
CCorrespondence of James VI, p. liii). On 
the death of the queen on 28 March, and the 
Moclamation of King James by the council, 
Peyton at once despatched his son to Edin- 
burgh to assure the king of his loyalty. He 
was not, however, sworn a member of tho 
privy council, and on 30 July was removed 
from the lieutenancy of the Tower, and 
appointed, in accordance apparently with his 
own wish, to the lees conspicuous post of 

f ovemor of Jersey {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
608-10, pp. 26-6 j Addit. MS. 6177, f. 128). 
He took the usual oath before the royal court 
of Jersey on 10 Sept. 1603. 

In the following month some old conver- 
sation he had had about the euccession was 
raked up at court, and his loyalty wos called in 
question. Cecil informed him of his danger; 
Peyton at once furnished a defence, dated 
10 Oct. 1608, enclosing a full narrative of 
the conversation, and the matter dropped 
(of. Waiekb, Chesters of Chioheley, i. 294-7). 
In January 1603-4 he is statsd to have 
‘ been disgraced for entertaining intelhgeucB 
between Oobham oad Raleigh," with whom 
his son was very intimate (Eotabds, Life 
(fSaleigh, i. 878). 

Peyton’s tenure of the governorship of 
Jersey was far from peaocful. The island at 
the timo_ of his appointment woa strictly 
presbyterian. But Peyton, as an ardent 
episcopalian, endeavoured to niter the form 
ot the church government (IIbilih, Aerius 
Redivivus, p. 306). Oomplaints were made 
by both parties to the king in council, and 
all were summoned to London in June 1623. 
The presby terians were divided among them- 
selvos, and Peyton triumphed. Canons esta- 
blishing episcopalian government were ap- 
proved on 30 June 1623, and David Bandi- 
nel [q. v.] was appointed dean. 

Disputes in civil matters also occupied the 
governor’s attention. With the leader of 
the popular party. Sir Philip do Carteret 
(1684-1043) [q. V.], and with John Herault 
[q. V.], baibfr of Jersey, he was involved in 
constant strife. Peyton claimed the right 
of appointment to civil offices in the islands,, 
and m 1617 the council declared that the 
charge of the military forces alono rested 
in the governor. The bailiff was entitled 
to control the judiedary and civil service. 
In 1621 Peyton, however, succeeded in 
getting Herault suspended from office and 
imprisoned in England. In 1624, when the 
case against Herault was heard in London, 
he was cleared of blame, and Peyton was 
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ordered to pay him the arreara of official 
■salary. 

Peyton left Jersey finally in 1628, when 
his son was appointed his lieutenant. Since 
his wife’s deatii, in February 1602-3, he fixed 
his private residence, when in England, at 
Doddington in the Isle of Ely. He died on 
4 Nov. 1630, and was buried at Doddinglon 
on 16 Deo. "Wotton {Bavmietage, ed. Kimber 
and Johnson, ii. 340) states that he was 
ninety-nine at the time of his death, and on 
the monument of his granddaughter, Mrs. 
Lowe, at Oxford, he is stated to have been 
in his hundred-and-flfth year. lie himself, 
however, gives his ago as sevenW-nine in 
February 1024, and as eighty in December 
of the same year. He may therefore safely 
be concluded to have died at eighty-six. 

Peyton was regarded with affection ^ such 
friends as Sir Philip Sidney, Peregrine Deri ie, 
lord Willoughby de Eresby [q. v.J, and Henry 
Cuff or Cutfo [q. v.], Essex’s secretary ( Oirre- 
upondence of James VI, Camd. Soc. p. 92). 
In Sloane MS. 2442 is a collection made by 
Peyton of ‘several instructions and direc- 
tions given to divers Ambassadors and other 
commissioners amiointed to treat with foreign 
princos about afltiira of state, and also some 
things concerning the Island of Jersey and 
Count Mansfield,’ &o. It was presented 
to Charles II by his grandson, Algernon 
Payton, D.D., rector of Doddington. lie 
married on 8 June 1678, at Oatwell in Nor- 
folk, Dorothy, only child of Edward Bonupr6 
of Beanpr6’llall, Oatwell (by his second 
wife, Catliarino Bedingficld), and widow of 
Sir Bobert Bell (d. 167^7) [q. v.J _ Hor large 
property gave Peyton a position in the 
county. 

His only son, StB Jons Pbiios (1670- 
1636), was born ill 1670, was admitted fellow- 
commoner of (jiioons’ College, Cambridge, in 
1694, and was knighted on 28 March 1603. 
He served in the Low Countries in 1612 and 
1617, and from 1628 to 1633 was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Jersey on hehalf of 
his father. He died in 1034-6, having mar- 
ried, on 26 Nov. 1602, Alice, eccond daugh- 
ter of his cousin, Sir John Peyton of Isle- 
ham [see under Pbttos, Sib Ebwabd]. He 
was noticeable for his literary tastes, which 
secured for him the friendship of hie neigh- 
bour, Sir Bobert Bruoe Oott on [q. v.] Among 
tbe manuscripts in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library (2044, K.k, v. 2), is ‘ Tbe First 
Part of tbe Observations of Sir John Peyton 
tbe younger, knt., Lieut eiiant-Qovernor of 
Jersey, during his travailes.’ It was appa- 
rently written in Jei'sey in 1618, from notes 
token when abroad in 1698 and 1699. By 
his will, dated 24 Feb. 1634-6 (P. C. 0. 33, 


Sadler), he appointed his wife Alice hisIZ 


L-. - .luwugir 01 tlio I 

ters of Ohieheley, pp. 287-98, 310-22- 
Qnosne’s Constitutional Hist, of Jersav nn 'ins 
173, 216-62; Mo’s Account of 
Doroll, pp. 131-2, 224-5, 410; OsL Stats 
Papers, 1681—1636 ; Collins’s Peerage, 1812 li 
10; Nichols’s Progresses of James Ip sn! 
Notes iind Queries, 4th ser. ii. 188 - Ely Eni’ 
scopal Records, pp. 283, 288, 289; Ejmer’s 
Fmdera (original edit.), xviii. 670, 680, 838- 
Memoir of William Madison Peyton, p. S’ 3 ! 
Hoskin's Charles II in the Channel 
28-33.] B 


PEYTON, Sib JOHN STRUTT (1780- 
1838), captain in the navy, born in 
on 14 .Tan. 1786, was tbe son of William 
Poyton of the navy office, grandson of Ad- 
miral Joseph Peyton (a. 1804), and great- 
grandson of Commodore Edward Peyton 
[q. V.] Ills father’s three brothers, too, were 
all in the navy ; one of them, John, who 
died a rear-admiral in 1809, was captain of 
the Defence in the battle of the Nile. 
His grandmother wos a daughter of Com- 
manilor John Strutt; his mother was tlie 
daught er of Commander Jacob Lobb, who 
died in command of the Kingfisher sloop 
in 1773, and was sister of Captain William 
Uranvilie Lobb, afterwards a commissioner 
of tbe navy. 

Poyton wont first to seo in October 1797, 
on board the Hector, off Cadiz ; was then 
for three years in tbe Emerald in the Medi- 
terranean, and in January 1801 was ap- 
pointed to the San Josef, Nelson’s fiagsbp 
in the Chaimol. With Nelson he-n’as mo\ea 
to the St. Ceorge, in which he was in the 
Bailie and afterwards off Cadiz and in the 
West Indies, for part of the time under the 
command of his uncle, Captain Lobb. During 
1802-3 he served, in quick succession, in 
several ftigates in the Channel or in the 
North Seo, and in August 1803 was sent out 
to the Victory, carrying Nelson’s flag oil 
Toulon. In March 1806 he was appointed 
aoting-lieutonanl of the Canopus, ftom which 
he was moved in May to toe Ambuscade 
frigate with Captain william Durban, em- 
ployed during the next two years in the 
Adriatic. Peyton’s oommission as lieutanmt 
was dated 7 Oct. 1806. In July 1807, having 
been sent to destroy a vessel which ran he^ 
self ashore near Ortona, he was wounded in 
the right elbow by a musket-bullet; the arm 
bad to be amputated, and he was invalided, 

On 1 Dec. 1807 bo was promoted to the 
rank of commander, and from J une 1809_to 
February 1811 he commanded the Bphira 
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hiiff in the North Sea, in the Waloheren ex- 
nucution, anti afterwards off Cadiz. He wm 
then appointed to tho 'Weazul in tlio Archi- 
pelago ! and on 36 Sept. 1811 was posted to 
the Minstrel of 20 guns, in which, and 
afterwavda m the Thames, ho was employed 
on the const of Valencia and Catalonia till 
near tho end of tho war, during which time 
ha was repeatedly engaged with the enemies' 
bitteries and priTateers, and received the 
thi^s of Sir Edward Pellew [q. v.], the 
commander-in-chief. In September 1813 the 
Thames returned to England and was paid 
off On 26 Jan. 1S3G ho was nominated a 
K.'c.H., and in June 1836 was appointed to 
lha Madagascar of 46 guns, in which he went 
jut to the West Indies. In the spring of 
1838 he was compelled to invalid, and died 
in London on 20 May. He married, in 1814, 
a iuightev of Lieutenant Woodyeav, II.N., 
of St. Jiitts, and had isHiie throe daughters 
and two sons, the eldest of whom, Lumley 
Woodycar, died a retired commander in 
18Su. 

[llarsli.ill'a Hoy. Nav. Buigc. vL (auppl. pt. 
ii.), 438 : Nary Lists ; James’s Nav.il llistoryj 
Sixvioe Book in the Public Bocord OiSce ] 

.T. K. L. 

PEYTON, THOMAS (1696-1626), poet, 
(aid to have heou born at Koyston, Cam- 
bridgashire, in 1696, was probahly a younger 
EOS of Sir John Peyton of Islehain, and 
bother of Sit Edward Peyton [q. v.], but 
bsniune does not figure in tho geneatogies. 
After being educated at Royston he pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge, and in 1613 was ad- 
mitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn. Of a 
etudions and religious temparaniout, he pro- 
duced in Loudon in 1620 the first part of a 
Mem entitled ‘The G-loeso of Time in the 
hrat Ago, divinely handled by Thomas 
Peyton of Lincolnes Inns, gent.’ The vo- 
lume opens with addresses in verse to King 
James, Prince Charles, Lord-chancellor 
Bacon, and the ‘ Eoader.’ Tho poem con- 
mts of 168 stanzas, of varying longths, in 
heioio verse. It relates tho story of man’s 
fcQ, as told in the Bible. There are many 
cksical allusions and digressions into con- 
temporary religious topics. Peyton writes 
aa adismpion. of the established church, and 
awmpppoueut of the puritans. In 1623 
be continued the work in a second volume 
entitled ‘ The Q-lasse of Time in the Second 
Age,’ and brought tho scriptural narrative 
to Noah’s entrauee into the ark. A further 
continuation was promised, but was never 
mitten. Some of tho episodes in Peyton’s 
poem — ^notably his descriptions of Paradise 
tad of Lucifer — very faintly suggest some 
nmaterly passages on the same subject in 
von. XV. 


Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ but the resem- 
blances are not close enough to render it 

robable that Milton was acquainted with 

is predecessor’s efforts ( cf. North American 
lieview, October 1860), Copies of Peyton’s 
two volumes are in the British Museum. A 
reprint appeared at ftew York in 1886. 
Peyton died in 1 636. 

[Peyton’s Q-losso of Time, with introduction, 
New York, 1886.] 

PPEIPEEK, EiVnLY JANE (1827- 
1890), poetess, bom on 26 Nov. 18^, was 
the daughter of R. Davis, who was in 
early years an officer in the army, and 
was through life devoted to art. At one 
time possessed of considerable property 
in Oxfordshire, he became before his dpatli 
innocently involved in tho failure of his 
fathor-in -law’s bank, the chief banking 
institution in Montgomeryshire. Tho 
straitened circumstances of the family pre- 
vented Emily from receiving any regular 
education, but her father encouraged her to 
study and practiso paintiug and poetry. Pe- 
cuniary troubles at home, however, darkened 
her youth with melancholy. She found relief 
in a visit to the continent, and in 1858 
she marriedJ.E. Pfeiffer, a German merchant 
resident in London, a man of warm heart 
and sterling worth. At a very youthftil 
ago she produced a volume of verse, ‘The 
Holly Branch.’ In 1867 appeared her first 
literary attempt of genuine promise, ‘ ValiB- 
ueria,’ an imagmative tale which, though 
much less powerful, may he cor^ared to 
Sara Coleridge’s ‘ Phantaemion,’ Oonscious 
of tho imperfeotion of her education, she 
worked hard at self-culture, and published no 
more until 1873, when her poem of ‘ Gerard’s 
Monument’ (2nd edit, 1878) made its ap- 
pearance. Prom that time forth her industry 
was conspicuous. A volume of miscollaneous 
poems appeared in 1876, ‘Gian Alorch’ in 
1877,‘QuarlermaD’B Grace’in 1879, ‘ Sonnets 
and Songs’ in 1880, ‘ Under the Aspens’ in 
1883, and ‘ The Rhyme of the Lady of the 
Rode’ in 1884. A long journey undertaken 
in the last year through Eaatern Europe, 
Asia, and America was gracefully described 
in ‘ Elying Loaves from East and West ’ in 
1886. At the same time Mrs. Pfeiffer in- 
tereslod herself in the social position of 
women, and issued in 1888 ' woman end 
Work,’ reprints of articles from pariodicolB 
on the subject. She also desired to reform 
modern female costume, and wrote in the 
‘ Comhill Magazine’ in advocacy of a modi- 
fied return to classical precedents. Her hus- 
band died in January 1889, and she never 
weovered from the blow. She wrote ond 

3 n 
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publielied ‘Flowers of the Night/ later in! 
the same year, but shesurvivett PieilTer only 
a year and a day, dying at their house in 
Putney in January 1890. In accordance 
with her husband's wish, she had devoted a 
portion of their property to the establish- 
ment of an orphanage, and had designed the 
endowment of a school of dramatic art. By 
her will sho left money to trustees to be 
applied to the promotion of women’s higher 
education; 2,0007. from this fund was allot ted 
towards erecting atOordilf the Aberdare Hall 
for women-studonts of the university of South 
■Wales, which was opened in 1890. 

As a poetess, Mrs. Pfeilfer resembled Mrs, 
Browning. "With incomparably lass power, 
sho was uplifted by the same moral ardour 
and guidod by the same delicate sensitive- 
ness. Her sentiment is always charming. 
Her defects are those of her predecessor — 
diffuseneas and insufilcient finish ; nor had 
she sufiicieut strength for along poom. Sho 
Bucceeds heat in the sonnet, where the 
metrical form enforces compression, Sho was 
also accomplished in embroidery, and she 
left to a nieco a flno collection ot hor paint- 
ings of flowers, which are executed with 
great taste and skill, 

[A IT. Japp in MiWs Poets ond Poetry of 
the Century , Alhonmum and Aendsmy, 1 Fob. 
1890; 'Wablorn Mail, 8 Oct. 1806; private in- 
formation.] II. G-. 

PHAER or PHATER, THOMAS 
(1610 f-lD80), lawyer, physician, and trans- 
lator, is said to have been son of Thomas 
Phaer of Norwich (Funtoit, Tomj' mj Pm- 
brokeshire, 1811, p. 606). The fomily ap- 
pears to have been of Flemish origin. Phaer 
was educated at Oxford and at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was favourably noticed by William 
Paulet, first marquis of Winchester fq.v.] 
‘As a lawyer he attained,’ says Wood, ‘to 
a considorable Imowlodge in the municipal 
laws,’ and he wrote two legal handbooks. 
The first Robert Redman published for him 
in 1636 : it was entitled ‘ Natura Brevium, 
newly cotroolod in Englishe with diners 
addioions of slatutes, book-cases, pleas.’ . . . 
In 1648 Edward Whitohuroh issued Phour’s 
‘ Newe Boko of Presidenlcs in maner of a 
register, wherein is comprehendod the very 
trade of makyng all maner ouydonoe and 
instrumentes of Proetyse, ryght commodyous 
and necessary for eueryman to knowe.’ He 
was rewarded for his endeavours to popu- 
larise legal methods by the appointment of 
‘ solicitor ’ in the court of the olsh morclios, 
and settled at a house in Eilgerran or Cil- 
gerran Forest, Pembrokeshire. 

With his practice of law Phaer oom-j 


Phaer 

bined a study of medioine, which kn 
before 1639. In 1644, a^ordbg 
bert (although the earliest editiof extafe 
the BodlGian Liibrary ig dated i 

published with -Whilohuroh a popnkr aeJi 
cal treatise, entitled < The Regim^t of Life ' 
a version through the French of 'ReBimS; 
Sanitatis Saleriiy of which a trandstSa W 
Thomas PaynoU [q. v.] had abeody be.; 
pubhsh^ m 1628 [see Hoiiiiin, ^hile. 
MoiM. Phoer appended to his rendatine ' A 
goodly Bryefe Treatise of the Pest^ce 
■vwth the causes, signs, and cures of the same’’ 
‘Declaration of the 'vaynes of Man's Body 
and to what Dyaeasos and TnfiTwi f;,,, jjg’ 
opening of every one of them doe serve,’ and 
‘ A Book of Children.’ Phaer nUima in this 
volume to have first made medical arienee 
intelligible to Englishmen in their own lan- 
guage. An edition, ‘ newly corrected and 
enlarged,’ appeared m 1663 (by John Kings- 
ton and Henry Sutton in some copies, wd 
by William How for Abrohom 'Veale in 
others). Other editions ore dstsd 1680 
1666 (P), 1667, 1670 (P), and 1696. The 
‘Treatise of the Plague’ was reprinted in 
1772, ‘ with a preface^ a physician [W. T.l’ 
and Mme extrncts figured in an appendix to 
‘ Spiritual Preseruatiues against the Pesti- 
lence,’ 1008, by Henry Holland (d. 1604) 
[q. V.1, and in ‘ Salomon’s Pesthouee, hv 
I. T).7 1630. ^ 

On 6 Feb. 1668-9 Phaer graduated M.B, 
at OxforA with leave to practise, and pro- 
ceeded M.D. on 21 March. He stated in 
his supplication for the first degree that he 
had practised medicine for twenty years, 
and had made experiments about poiaona 
and antidotes. 

Despite bis twofold occupation as lawyer 
and doctor, Phaer found leism'e for Uteiary 
work. In 1644 hs contributed a commen- 
datory poem to Philip Bethani’s ‘Military 
Precept 8.' He supplied a poetical version 
of the legend of ‘Ilowe Owen Glendow, 
boing eeduced by false prophcciea, tokeupon 
him to be Prince of 'Wmes,’ to the first edi- 
tion of the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ 1669. 
Wart on also says he hod seen an old halkd 
called ' Gada-hill by Faire.’ A baUad 'on the 
robbery at Gaddea-Mll ’ was entered in tha 
registers of the Stationers' Company in 
1668-9. In 1666— after Phaer’s death- 
Thomas Purfoot procured 0 license to publish 
‘ Oorten 'VerseB of Cupydo, by M. Fayte,’ 
who is identified with Phnor. The work is 
not known to be extant. 

Meanwhile, on 9 May 1666, he me 
translation of Yirgil’s ‘ ASneid’ into 
verse, by which he is heat Icnown. The first 
book was completed on 26 May, the third on 
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10 Oct,, the aoyentli on 7 Deo. 1667. Each 
book occupied him, on the average, about 
twenty days. In 1668 there appeared, with a 
Jedication to Queen Maiy, ‘The seven first 
bookea of the Bneidoa of Virgill converted 
into Englishe meter by Thomas Phaer, 
esquier, sollicitoui to the king and queues 
i^esties [i.e. Philip and Mary], attending 
tbeir honorable counsaile in the marchiea of 
Wales, anno 1668, 28 Maij,’ London (by 
John Kingston), 1668, 4to. At the conclu- 
sion of the fifth book (4 May 1666), he noted 
that he had escaped ‘ poriculnm Karmerdini * 
—an apparent reference to some accident 
that he sustained at Carmarthen. He 
eompleted two more books (eighth and ninth) 
by 3 April 1660, and had begun the tenth 
when he injured his hand. 

Phaer died at Kilgerran in August 1660, 
before resuming his labours on Yirgil. His 
will is dated 12 At^. He directed that he 
should be buried in mlgerran parish church, 
and requested his friend _ George Ferrers to 
write ms epitaph, A direction to his wife 
to apply 62. of his estate after his doath to 
an unspecified purpose, on which his wife 
and he had come to an understanding in his 
hfetime, is boliovod to refer to the com- 
memorative rites of the Roman catholic 
church, and is held to prove, in the presence 
of Phaer's loyal dedication of his * yEneid ’ 
to Queen Mary, that ho adhered to the old 
faith. His wife Ann was residuary legatee, 
and he made provision for three daughters; 
Bleanor (who had married Grufiyth ap 
Ejnon), Mary, and Elizabeth. A eulogistic 
'epytaphe ot maister Thomas Phajyre” op- 
peaied in Barnabe Googe’s ‘ Eglogs,’ 1663, 

]b 1662 Phaer’s nine completed books ot 
his translation of Virgil wore edited by Wil- 
liam Wightman, ‘receptour of Wales.' The 
Wnme, which was demented to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, was entitled ‘ The nyne fyret bookes 
of the Eneidos of Virgil converted into 
Englishe vearse hy Tho. Phaer, doctour of 
phisike, with so muche of tenthe hooke as 
smee his death (1660) coulde be founde in 
nnpeiflt mpers at his house in Kilgaran 
Forest inPembrokoshire,’ London (by Row- 
land Hall for Nicholas England), 1662, 4to, 
In 1684 Thomas Twino completed the 
translation of the ‘ /Eneid,’ and issued what 
he called ‘the thirteen hookes of Hlneidos,’ 
with a dedication to Robert SackviUe, son of 
Lord Buokhurst; the thirteenth book was 
the supplement of Mapbeens Vegius, 

Phaer’s translation is in fourteen-syUable 
rhyming haUad metre, is often spirited, and 
fauly faithful. Although Gnwin Douglas 
[q.v.lwnsthe earliest translator of Virgil 
(1663) in Great Britain, and tho Earl of 


Surrey’s translation of two books appeared 
in 1667, Phaer was the first Englishman to 
attempt a translation of the whole work. 
His achievement was long gratefully remem- 
bered. Arthur Hall [q. y.], when dedicating 
his Homer to Sir Thomas Cecil in 1681, 
laments the inferiority of his efforts to Phaer’s 
* Virgilian English. Stanihurst’s clumsy 
version of the ‘aEneid’ (1686) was derided 
hy Nash as of small account beside Phaer’s 
efforts (pref. to Greunh’s Menap^m, 1687). 
Pttttenham, in his ‘ English Poesie,’ bestows 
similar commendation on Phaer. 

(Wood’s AtheneeOxon. ed. Bliss, i. 316 ; J. R. 
Phillips’s Hist, of Cilgerran, pp. 68-102 ; Fos- 
ter’s Alnmni Oxon. ; Hunter’s MS. Chorne 
Vatuui, in Addit. MS. 24490, f. 77; Fuller's 
Worthies; Qeorgs Owen’s History of Pembroke- 
shire, 1892; Penton’s Tour in Pembrokeshire, 
1811 ; ShakespeuTB Society’s Papers, 1849, iv. 
1-5; Hazlitt’s Bibliographical Collections.] 

S. L. 

PHALERIUS, GULLIELMUS (1604- 
1678), divine, [See Wniiu, William.] 

PHAYRE, Sir ARTHUR PDRVES 
(1812-1886), first commissioner of British 
Burma, horn at Shrewsbury on 7 M^ 1812, 
was son of Richard Phayre, aeq., of Shrews- 
bury, by his wife, daughter of Mr. Ridgway, 
publisher, of 169 Piccadilly. Colonel ^ayre 
of Killoughram Forest, oo. Wexford, was his 

f randfather. He was educated at Shrews- 
uiy School, and became a cadet in the Bengal 
army in 1823. He was traneferred to Maul- 
main in 1834, was promoted lieutenant in 
1838, and accompanied the expedition against 
the Wa-lien tribe inl841. He was nominated 
in 184^rincipal assistant to tho commissioner 
of the G^nasserim provinces of Lower Burma, 
and thus formed his first connection with that 
country, with which his later life was mainly 
associated. He rejoined his regiment, and 
accompanied it to the Punjab in 1848 ; hut 
in 1849 he returned to Burma as captain and 
commiasioner of Arakan, and as assistant to 
Captain (afterwards Sir Archibald) Bogle. 
In Arakan he was weU trained in the details 
of civil administration^ and his spare time 
was employed in acquiring an intimate know- 
ledge of me Burmese language. He was 
transferred in 1862 to the commi'^sionership 
of Pegu (in Lower Burma) on its annexation 
after the second Burmese war. The province 
flourished under his rule, and his succeae was 
emphatically acknowledged hy Lord Canning 
in 1866. During his tenure of this office in 
1864 he accompanied os inteipreter the mis- 
sion sent hy rhe king of Burma to the 
governor-general of India, and in 1867 wak 
sent to Amarapiira in charge of a mieainn 

Sufi 
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to tLo Burmese court with Dr. John Forsyth, 
of Afghanistan and Jalalabad fame, and 
Thoinasi Oldham [q. v.], superinlondent of 
the Geological fliirvey of India, and Cap- 
tain (afterwarilt, Hit llonry) ynlo ns socro- 
lary. The desired treaty was not obtained ; 
but information of much vnlno oonoerninpf 
the country, tbo people, and their govern- 
ment was colloctod (see Yule’s Koport). 
Phayre was promoted major in 18G6, and 
lieutenant-colonel in 18G0. In 1863 the 
province of British Burma was formed by 
combining the divisions known as Arahan, 
Irawodi, Pegu, and Tenasserim, and PIia3Te 
was appointed chief commissioner. He was 
made O.B. in 1863. His success attracted 
the favourable attention of Sir .John La/w- 
renco, who, when riin3rrQ contom^ated de- 
parlnrc on sick leave, wrote on 2 Fob. 1867 
expressing his deep regret, and recommended 
him for the distinction of K.O.S.I. Phayre 
left Burma in the course of that yoar, and 
never returned. Ilissuccoasor, Oolonol Albert 
Fytoho, justly reported that his administra- 
tion was throughout conspicuously wise and 
fouscientions. 

During his absence on leave (February 
1868) ho doolined Sir Stafford Northoote*s 
offer of the post of resident at Ilaidardbad, 
one of the host appointments in India. Next 
Tuar he travollod! to India, visited Kashmir, 
China, Japan, and America, and, returning' 
homo in 1870, settled at Bray, near Duhlin, 
for Wr years. He was promoted majox- 

5 eneial in 1670, and lioutenant-^neral in 
877, In 1874 ha was appointed by Lord 
Oarnorvou to he governor of the Mauritius. 
His administration was both successful and 
popular, and he heldoilico till the end of 1878, 
when he retired from the army and was 
created G.O.M.G. Settling again at Bray, 
he employed himself in compiling the ' His- 
tory 01 Burma,’ which ho published in 1888. 
The hook is an oxcolleut piece of work, 
founded ohioJly on the ‘ Mahiirajaweng,’ or 
< Ohroniclea ot the Kings of Buriiia,’ and on 
othov Burmese autliorities. One of his last 
public acts was to write a letter to the 
‘ Times ’ (IS Oct. 1886) iutimating lus ap- 
proval ox the annexation of inuopoadenl 
tipper Burma. He died unmarried at Bray 
on 14 Dec. 1886, and was buriod at Ennia- 
korry. 

Phayre was tall, dignified in beariw, and 
excessively coiutoous in manner. 1^ his 
firmness, justice, and liberality he buut up 
the great province of Burma, where his name 
became a household word. 

There is a portrait of Phoyre in uniform, 
painted by Sir Thomas .Tones, P.TI.TI.A., in 
the coffee-room of the East India United 


Service Club, and a statu^IjiTw;;^;^ 
to his memory m Bangoon. 

Phayre’fl publicniione, besides the 'Histonr 
of Burma,’ are ‘Coins of Arakan, of 
and of Burma (part of the ‘Iiiteiunti,™ i 

Numisma1a(lrienfalia’),1882,iiSdta^ 

papers detailed m the ‘ Proeeedigs of ths 
lioyiil Geographical Society’ (1880%. Hi) 

[Informal ion kindly furnished by his hmit..' 
Sir Kobert Phayre K.9.L.: YnlJ’s ’SS 
of Miyor Phayre’s Mission to the Court of Avi 
^alcutta, 1866) ; Procoodings of the BoyM 
Gaograplucal Bocioty, 1886, viii. 108-I2 ow 7 
notice by Colonel Ynle.] 3_,p ' 

PHAYHE or PHAIRE, ROBERT 
11610 P-1683), regicide, possibiy a 
Emmanuel Phaire, who m 161 3 hecomeiector 
of Kilshnnnig, co. Cork, was horn about 1619 
for on 34 March 1654 his age is reported os 
thirty-five. He came into prominence in 
connection with the outbreak of the second 
civil war. In February 1648 he held a eom- 
mand as lieutenant-colonel in the south of 



Lichiquin [q.v.l (Oa-VSb, Life of Omonde, 
ill. 866). On 4 Oct. these four wero ex- 
changed for lachiquin’s son^ and brought to 
BriBtolinDeoemhorbyAdmWpenn,wbenM 

Phawe made his way to London. The warrant 
for tlie execution of Charles was addressed, 
on 20 Jan. 1649, to Colonel Francis Hacker 
[q. V.], Colonel Hercules Huncke, and Lien- 
tenant-colonel Phayre. He was present on 
the 80th at Whitehall when the orders were 
drawn up for the executioner. In April he 
was given command of a Kentish regiment 
to join Cromwell’s expedition to Ireland. In 
November the town of Youghal capitulated 
to him, and ho was made one of eon- 
miesioners for settling Munster. Ou 10 April 
1060 he took part, under Broghill, in the 
victory at Macroom over the royalist forces 
under Boethius MaoEgan, the Roman ca- 
tiiolio bishop of Ross. Next year (16S1) he 
was appointed governor of Cork county, 
and hold this otnee till 1664, He was a 
parliamentary republican, dissatisfied with 
the rulo of the oi'my officers, and unfriendly 
to the protectorate. He seems to have re- 
tired to Rostellan Castle, co. Cork, 

111 1666 Henry Cromwell reported that 
Phayro was attending quaker meetings. He 
docs not appoar to have become a member 
of the Society of Friends, though one of his 
daughters (by his first wife) married a Friend. 
It is somowiat remarkable that Phawe him- 
self married, ns his second wife, Elisabeth, 
second daughter of Sir Tliomas Herbert 
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( ICOQ-lfifiS) [q- v.]j faithful attendant on 
Cbarles I in nis last hours. The marrlaee 
tookplaco on 16 Aug.ieSS at St. WerburghTs, 
Dab&. f)n 8 July 1669 the committee of 
safety ga^ e Phayre a commission as colond 
of foot to servo under Ludlow in Iruland. 
At the Restoration ho was arrested in Cork 
(IS May 1660)) and sent prisoner to Dublin. 
Thence he was removed to London, and sent 
to the Tower in June. He doubtless owed 
bislife, and the easy treatment he experienced, 
to his connection with Herbert ; Glancarty, 
whose life he had spared, also pleaded for 
him. On 8 Nov. (Hacker had been hanged 
on 19 Oct. j Hunoks had saved himself by 
giving evidence) he petitioned the privy 
counw to release his estate from sequestra- 
tion, and permit him to return to Ireland. 
This was not granted, hut in December the 
Ewestratiouwas taken oil' his Irish estates. 
End he was given the liberty of the Tower on 
parole. On S J uly 1661 he was released for 
one month, on a bond of 2,000f. ; he was not 
to go beyond the house aud gardens of Her- 
bert, his father-in-law, in Petty Prance, 
Westminster. On 19 July another month’s 
absence was permitted him, with leave to go 
to Ae country for his health. On 28 Ftm. 
1663 he was allowed to remove to Herbert’s 
house for three mouths. After this he seems 
to have gained his liberty. It was at this 
period tual he made the acquaintance of 
Lodowicko Muggleton [ij. v.'|, whose tenets 
ho adopted. Some time m 1662 he brought 
Muggleton to Herbort ’s ho use and introduced 
him to his wife, who also became a convert. 
Thoir example was followed by their daugh- 
ters Elizabeth aud Mary, and their son-in- 
law, George Gamble, a merchant in Cork, 
and formerly a quaker. 

On 6 April 1606 Phayro was living at 
Cahermore, co. Cork, when he was visited by 
VolontineGroatrakos [q. v.], the stroker, who 
hud served in his rogiuieut in 1649. Greatrakes 
cured him iii a few minutes of an acute 
ague. In 1666 Phayre was implicated n thp 
abortive plot for seizing Dublin Oaatle. Doth 
Fhayre aud his family corresponded with 
Mn^leton. Plume’s first letter to Muggle- 
ton was dated 20 March 1670 ; his second 
letter (Dublin, 27 May 1676) was sent by 
Greatrakes, who was on a visit to Loudon 
and Devonshire. 

Phayre died at the Grange, near Cork, in 
1683, probably in Soptemher; he was hiu'ied 
in the baptist graveyard at Cork. His will, 
dated 13 Sept. 1682, was proved InNovember. 
By his first wife, whoso name is not known 
(but istraditionally said to have been Gamble), 
hshadason, Ouesiphorns, whose wife, Eliza- 
beth Phayre, died m 1702 ; a daughter Eliza- 
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beth, married to Diehard Farmer, and a 
daughter Mary, married to George Gamble. 
By his second wife, who was living on 25 May 
1686 (the date of her last letter to Muggle- 
ton), he had three sons: Thomas (d!. 17161, 
Alexander Herbert (<f. 1762), aud John, aud 
three daughters. 

[Cal. State Fapois, Dorn. 1640-61; Smith’s 
Cork, 1774, i. 20fi, ii. 176, 178 ; Eeevo and 
Mnggleton’s Spiritual Epistles, 1766 ; Supple- 
ment to the Book of Letters, 1831 ; Webb’s 
Fells of Swarthmoor, 1867, pp. 96 sq.; Council 
Book of the Corpoiation of Cork (Caulfield), 
1676, p. 1164; CHort’s Irish and Anglo-Irish 
Landed Gentry, 1884, p. 16; Cork Historical 
and Archteological Journal, Juno 1893, pp. 449 
sq. ; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. zii. 47, 311, 
6th ser. ii. 166, iv. 236, 371; Ludlow’s Memoirs, 
od. Firth ; extracts from fiimily papers furnished 
(1871) by W. J. O’Donnornn, esq., a descendant 
of Onesipliurus Plwyro.J A. G. 

PHELIPS. [See also Piraipps, Philips, 
Philupps, aud Phillips.] 

PHELIPS, Sib EDWAED (16C0P- 
1614), speaker of the House of Commons 
and master of the rolls, was fourth and 
youngest son of Thomas Phelips (1600-1688) 
of Montnoute, Somerset, by his wife Eliza- 
beth (cl, 1698), daughter of John Smythe 
of Long Ashton in the same county. His 
father stood godfather to Thomas Coryote 
[q. V.], and ‘ imposed upon him’ the name 
T1 Edward was horn about 1660, for 

according to Coryate, who refers to him as 
‘ my illustrious Mceconas,’ he was * 53 or 
thereabouts’ in 1613. He does not appear 
to have been, as Foss suggests, the Edward 
Philipps who gi’aduuted B.A. in 1670, and 
M.A. on 6 Feb. 1682-3 from Brnudgntes 
Hall, Oxford. He joined the Middle 'Temple, 
where ho was autumn reader in 1696. In 
1601 he entered parliament as knight of the 
shire for Somerset. On 11 Feb. 1602-3 he 
was named serjeant-at-law, but, owing to 
the queen’s death, did not proceed to liis 
dogreo until the following; reign. On 1 7 May 
he was made king's scijcant and knigiited. 
In November lie took part in the trial of Sir 
Walter Haleigh, but did not share in ‘ the 
brutal manner in which Coke conducted tho 
prosecution.’ He was re-elected to parlia- 
ment for Somerset on 11 Feh. 1603-4, and 
on 10 March was elected speaker. Accord- 
ing to Sir Julius Ocesar, he was ‘the most 
worthy and judicious speaker since 28 Eliza- 
beth.' Though his orations to the king were 
tedious, he did 'his best to help the king's 
business through on some criticu occasions.’ 

On 17 July 1604 he was granted the office 
of justice of common pleas in the county 
pialatine of Lancaster. In this capacity he 
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was very iiclive against the catholics. On. 
one occasion he condemned a man to death 
‘simply for entertaining a Josuiti’ and is said 
to have declared that, as the law stood, all 
who were present when mass was celebrated 
wore guilty of felony. He was one of those 
appointed to examine the ‘ gunpowder plot’ 
conspirators, and in Janua^ldOQ opened the 
indictment against Guy Jfawkes. Ho was 
also chancellor to Prince Henry. On 2 Dec. 
1608 he was granted the reversion of the 
mastership of the roUs, but did not succeed 
to the office until January 1611. Yelverton, 
Cohe, and Montagu all spoke highly of his 
conduct as a judge, though the last admitted 
that he was ‘over swift in judging.’ On 
14 July 1613 ho was nppoinica ranger of all 
royal forests, parks, and chases in ISngland. 

Besides his house in Chancery Lane, and 
another at Wanatead, Essex, whore he enter- 
tained the Mug, Fholipa built a la^c mansion 
at Montacutc, whidi is still standing, and in 
tho possession of his descendants. Ho died 
on 11 Sept. 1614, having married, first, Maiv 
garet (d. 28 April ICOO), daughter of Bobort 
Nowdegate of Newdegate, Surrey, by whom 
he had two sons, Sir Kobort [q, v.J and 
Francis j secondly, Elisabeth (d. 26 Moroh 
1038), daughter of Thomas Pigott of Dodor- 
sall, Buckinghamshire. There is a portrait 
of Phelips at MonUcule House. 

rPhoIips MSS. preserved at Montocuto House, 
nnd calondarod in Hist. M^S. Comm. 8rd Bep. 
App. ; Cal. Stale Papers, Dom. Sor. 1603-14; 
Winwood's State Papers, ii. 86, &c. ; Gonuuons 
Journals, passim; Pari, llisl. i. 900, 104S, &c. ; 
State Trials, li. 164, 1062, 1078, 1079 ; Official 
Itetums of Horabors of Purl. ; Bichols's Pro- 
gresses of James 1 ; Ooryate's Crudities, passim ; 
Spodding's Iiifc and Letters of Pitcoa, iv. 67, 
240 ; Dugdalo's Origines, p. 218 ; Foss's Judges 
of England; SondforiVs Goiiiiiilog. Hist. p. .562 ; 
Han Ding’s Spe.ikors ; .Tardine's Q-unpowdor Plot, 
p, 46 ; Morris’s Troubles of our Catholio Foro- 
Llliers, 3rd sor, pp. 4S1-2 ; ViBltalion of Somor- 
Sul (Earl. Soc.}, p. 86 ; Genealogical Oollections 
of Boinan Catholic Families, od. J. J. Howard, 
pi . ii. Ho. iv. ; Gtirdinor’s Hist, of Fngl.iiid.1 

A. F. P. 

PHELIPS, Sib BOBEKT (1686 P-ie38), 
narliamoutariau, eldest son of Sir Edward 
Phelips [q. v.l, and liia first wife Margnrut, 
daughter of llobort Newdogate of Nowde- 
gato, Surrey, is said to have been born in 1680, 
Ho entered parliament as member for East 
Looe, Ooi'uwall, in 1006-4, and sat in it till 
its dissolution on 0 Feb. lOIO-l 1 , In 1003 
be was kuigUtod with his father. In July 
1018 he was travelling in France, and in 
the same year was granted tho next vacancy 
in the clerkship of the potty bag. In April 


1614 heivas elected <0 parliament 
for Siatash, Cornwall, and made some 2k 
by joining ip the attaiffi on Bichard S 
Cq. V.], then bishop of Lincoln, for his 
in tho House of Lords refiecling on 1116 ™^ 
mons. In 1616 he went to Splffi in atS' 

anoeonJohnDigby, afterwards EarlofBrS 

[q. v.J, who was euMgod in negotiating the 
Spanish match. IleTcept adiarlofliismo^ 
ments for a fow days (printed in Hisf. ms 
Cbmm. 1st Bop. App. pp. 69-60), and wrote 
Ml essay on |he negotiation, which is amona 
the manuscripts at Moutaoute House. Pr(> 
bably, like Digby, he was not favourablv dia. 
posed towards it. 

_ In 1621 Phelips was returned to uaN 
hament as member for Bath, and at aace 
took a prominent part in its proceedings 
On 6 Fob. ho accused tho catholics of k- 
joicing at Fi-edoriok’s dofeat in Bohemia, and 
meditating a second ‘ gunpowder plot.’ It 
was on his motion (3 March) that the house 
turned its attention to the patent for gold 
and silver thread j he served on the imm- 
mitlee appointed to inquire into lie matter 
and brought up its report, which furnished 
tho main charges against Sir Giles Mom- 
posson [q.v.J (Gabdinbb, iv. 47). In the 
same month he aervodns chan-man of the com- 
mittee to inquire into the chavgea of bribery 
brought ogninst Bacon ; on the 17th he pre- 
sented its report in a speech of great force and 
moderation, and was ordered to lay the evi- 
dence before tho House of Lords. In May he 
was one of the first to urge the house to punish 
Edward Floyd [q. v.] In N ovemher he watinly 
attacked Spain, and proposed to withhola 
supplies ; a fow days later he supported the 
commons’ petition against the catholics and 
the Spanish marriage. For his share in these 
proceedings ho was on 1 Jon, 1622 arrested at 
Moiil acul e, whither ho had retired, and on 
tho i2th imprisonod in the Tower, Here he 
reniainod, in spite of his brother's petition, 
until 10 Aug. 

In January 1623-4, when James was in- 
duced to summon another parliament, he 
ineistod tbat Pbelips and others should be 
excluded. Phelips was, however, elected for 
Somerset, and allowed to lake his scat, pio- 
bobly by Biidringbam’s intercession. He 
again dcnlandod war with Spain, but came 
into no open collision with the court. la. 
tbo first parliament of the new reign Phelips 
again sat for Somerset, and assumed an atti- 
tude of pronounced hostility to Buckingham. 
In the first days of the session he supported 
an abortive motion for immediate adjouni- 
ment, in order to defer thegrantiugof ppplies. 
A fow days latoi- he carried a motion that 
two subsidies only should be granted, On 
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5 Jnlv he wished the house to discuss the 
suestioii of itnpositiotts, and rebutted the 
king's claim to impose duties on merchandise 
ot wiU. He also objected to the liberation 
of priests at the request of foreign ombaa- 
sawis. In Augus^ when parliament reas- 
semble at Oxford, Phelips pursued hisformer 
policy. On 10 Aug., in a high strain of elo- 
quence, he defined the position token up by 
tbs commons, and laid down the lines on 
trhioh the struggle was fought until the Long 
parliament (Fobstdb, l^e of Eliot, i. 380- 
241). Next day parliament was dissolved. 
<As far as the history of such an assembly 
can be summed up in the name of any sin^a 
man, the history of tho Parliament of 1626 
is summed up in the name of Phelips. . . . 
At Oxford he virtually assumed that unac- 
knowledged leadership which was all that 
the traditions of Parliament at that time per- 
mitted. It was Phelips who placed the true 
issue of want of confidence before the House’ 
(BiEDINBB, V. 482). 

Another parliament was summoned for 

6 Feb. 1636-6. Phelips was naturally one 
of those pricked for sheriff to prevent their 
election as members. NevertWesa he sa- 
euied his election, and attempted in vain to 
take his seat (Fobso'BB). In the same year 
be was struck off the commission of the peace 
for Somerset, and refused to subscribe to the 
forced loan. In March 1637-8 he was once 
more returned for Somerset. He wu mesent 
at a meeting of the loaders at Sir Bohert 
Chtton's house 0 . few days before the session 
began, and again took an active port in 
tte proceedings of the house. He protested 
against the sermons of Sibthorpe and Moin- 
wsring, and was prominent in the debates 
on the petition oil right, hut the informal 
position of leader was taken by Sir John Eliot. 

From this time Phelips is said to have in- 
cUned more towards the court. In 1629 
diaries wrote, urging him to look to the 
interest of the king rather than to tho favour 
of the multitude, and in 1688 he sided with 
the court against the puritans on the question 
of suppressing wakes. In the same year he 
protested his devotion to the king, and was 
^ain put on the commission for the peace. 
But in 1686 he took part in resisting the 
collection of ship-money. He died ‘ of a cold, 
choked with pUegm,’ and was buried at Mon- 
tooute on 13 April 1688. 

Phelips was an impetuous, ’busy, active 
man, whose undoubted powers were not 
always under the control of prudence.' Ac- 
cording to Sir John Eliot, his oratory was 
ready oud spirited, but was marred by ‘ a 
redundancy and exuberance,' and ' on affected 
cadence and delivery; ’ he had ' a voice of 


much sweetness,’ and spoke extempore. A 
portrait by Y andy ck, preserved at Montacute, 
represents him holding a paper which formed 
the ^ound of the impeachment of Bacon. He 
married Bridget, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Gorges, knt., of Longford, "Wiltshire. By her 
ha had four daughters and three sons, of whom 
the eldest, Edward (1613-1679), succeeded 
him, became a colonel in the royalist army, 
and had his estates sequestrated. The second 
son Robert also became a colonel in the 
royalist army, helped Charles II to escape 
after the battle of Worcester, was groom of 
the bedchamber to him, M.P. for Stockbridge 
1660-1, and Andover 1684-6, and chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster from 26 May 1687 
till 21 Marw 1689. He died in 1707, being 
buried in Bath Abbey. The notes he drew 
up of Charles’s escape ore in Addit. MS. 
81066, f, 16. 

[Cal. StatePapers, Dorn. Ser. lSOS-85, passim ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. Ist and 3rd Rep, passim, 
12th Bap. App. pt, i. p, 464 ; ISth Bap, App. 
pt. vii. passim ; IKit. Mus. Addit, MSS. 31965 
f. 16, 320D3 f. 32, 34217 f. 15 1 Journals of 
Houss of Commons, passim; H’Ewcs’s Journals; 
Pari. Hist. ; Official Betnrn of Membais of Par- 
liament; Strafford Papers, L 30-1, h. 164; 
Hiriiols’s Progresses of James I, i, 207, SIS ». ! 
Arcbseologia, xzxv. 843 ; Spedding’s i^on, r. 
61, 66, wi. passim; Forster's Life of Eliot, 
throughout; Oardiner's Hist, of England, paseini; 
Metowe’s Book of Eniglits ; Oenealogical Col- 
lectionsof Catholic Families, od. Howai^; Visita- 
tion of Somersetshire (EaiL Soc.) ; Burke’s 
Landed Oeutry.] A. F, P, 

PHELPS, JOHN (f. 1649), regicide, 
matriculated at Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, on 20 May 1636, describing himsw as 
^ed 17, and the son of Robert Phelps of 
^lisbury (Fobtbb, Alumni Oxm. let ser. p. 
1166). "Ere first employment seems to hare 
been that of clerk to the committee for 
plundered ministers. On 1 Jon. 1648-9 ha 
was appointed clerk-assistant to Henry 
Elsing, clerk of the House of Commons, 
and on 8 Jan. was selected as one of the 
two clerks of the hfoh court of justice which 
sat to try Charles 1 {Common/ Joximala, vi. 
107 j Namok, Trial of Charlea I, 1682, pp. 
7, 9). The original journal of the court, 
akested under the hand of Phelps, and pre- 
sented by the judges to the House of Com- 
mons, was published byJohnNalson in 1682 
(id.p.xiy; Commons' J(mmak,yi, In 

1660 Phelps was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple. On 14 Oct. 1662 he was 
mode derk to the committee of parliament 
chosen to confer with the deputies of Scot- 
land on the question of the ■amonCOal. State 
Papers, Bom. 1651-2, p, 439). Tie was em- 
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ployed aa oliieial uolo-laker at tlia tviiil of Samuel was educated iu his native t 
Vowell and ii'os in 1C64 , and was also con- and at a school at Saltash kept bv Dr Sa 
cernod in the trial of Sh’ngsby and Ilowitt Keoce. Left nn orphan at siiti™ 1,0 

in 1668 (ib. 1654 p. 235, 1658-9 p, 11). sheltered by hie eldest brother, X’ put T® 

From 7 to 14 May 1659 he again noted as in the office of the' Plymouth HeraldT’wh™ 
clerk of the Plouse of Commons (Cfconmow*’ he was employed as junior reader to the ptM^ 
Jourao/a, vii. 044, 650), By these different Inhiasevonteonthyearhetriedhiiifottunea^* 
employments Phelps made sufficient money London,and became readertothe'GlobeS 
to pm'chase a port of the manor of Hampton the ‘ Sun ’ newspapers. Phelps had acquired 
Court, which was bought from him in 1064 theatrical tastes, had made the aoauaintaniffl 

for the use of the Protector (Ga/. State of Douglas Jerrold, and of "William Edwarf 

Papei-s, Dom. 1664, pp. 180, 223). Love [q. v.] the ‘ polyphonist,’ aud was, ^th 

A.t the Kostoration the Tlouse of Commons them, a memher of an amateur theatrical 
inoludud Phelps and his foUow-clerk Brough- company giving frequent peiformances at a 
1 on among tho regicides, and on 14 May 1(^ private theatre in Eawstorne Street Clerk™- 
voted their arrest (Commons' Joumali, viii. well. At tho Olympic he made, in his twenty- 
25). Pryuue was ordered to soouro all tho second year, an appearance as an amateur 
public documents which were among the playing Idnstachu de Saint Pierre in the 
papers of Pludps, and his goods wore also ‘Surrender of Calais,’ and the Count of 
seisod (ib. pp. 27, 32, 43, 47). On 9 Juno it Vahnout in tho ' Foundling of the Forest.’ 
was furthor voted that lie should bo excepted His success induced him to take to the 
fromthoActof Indemnity for future punish- stage as an occupation, and having first 
mont by some uoimlty leas than death; and marrii'd, 11 Aug. 1826, at St. George’s 
on 1 July 1601 ha was ottainted, in company Church, Quoon Square, Bloomsbury, Sarah 
with tw'euty-ono dead regicides (ib. pp. 60, Ooo])or, aged sixteen, ho accepted an en- 
286). Phelps, however, suoceododiu evading gagemontof eighteen shillmgsaweek onthe 
all pursuit, and iu 16691ia wus at Lausanne in "Fork circuit. Tn 1830 he acquired at Sbef- 
oompany with Ludlow. At the close nf that Jield some popularity iu parts so diverse as 
year ho and Oolonol John Bisooo bought King John, Norval, and Goldfinch in the 
goods at Geneva and other plaoua, and re- 'lloadto Ruin.’ In 1832 ho enlisted under 
solved to try to mako a livelihood by trading "Watkiii Burroughs for the Belfast, Preston, 
in Gurmany aud llollaud (LuniiOW, Me- and Dundee theatres, and subsequently 
TOoirs, ii. 344, ed. 1891). Iu 1666 ho appears luulorEydor for Aberdeen, Perth, and In- 
to have been in Holland, and his name was vorness, qilaying in the northernmost towns 
included in a list of exiles summoned on. the Dougal Creature to llydeFs Bob Boy 
21 July to surrender themselves within a and Sir Archy McSarcasm in 'Love K la 
given tmio to the English government (Cal. Mode.’ He wn.i next heard of in Worthing, 
State Papers, Dora. 1666-6, pp. 842, 348, and then in Exel or and Plymouth, llewas 
368). Tho date and tho place of his death now announced as a tragedian, playing 
are unknown. A tablet to his memory was King Lear and Sir Giles Overreach, Vir- 
oreotedafew years ngo iuSt. Martin’e Church, ghiius, Bicluird Ilf, lago, Sir Edward Morti- 
Fovay (LxrniiOW, ii. 013; Notes and QiwrM, inor in tho ‘Iron Ohesl,' and inourred the 
5th Bor. vi. 13). genuriil fate of being advanced as a rival to 

[Authorities cited in toxt.] 0. H. F. flaUoring corapavison he sup- 

ported by taking m Devouport, where he 
PHELPS, SAMUEL (1804-1878), actor, played, tho lodgings previously occupied by 
thu seveuth child aud second sou of liohert Koau. Advauoos camo from Bunn for 
M. Phelps and his wife Ann, daughter of Drury Lauo,Wobstur fur the Haymaiket, aud 
Captain Turnon was horn 13 Feb. 1804, at Mooroady for Oovout Garden. In the end 
1 St. Auhyn Street, Plymouth Dock, now Phelps signed with Maoready, who came 
known as Dovoniiort. Coming of a Soiner- to Southampton on 14 Aug. aud saw Mm 
sot stock, ho was both by his father's and hi tho ' Iron Chest.’ The ongagemsnt was 
mother’s side connected with people of posi- to begin at Oovent Garden in the following 
tion and affiuenou. His fiithur’s occupation October. 

was to supply outlits to naval ollicors. A In tUo interval Phelps played a short sea- 
youngDrhrothop,IlobertPholps(180H-1800), eon at the Haymarket under AVebster. On 
was a good inathematician. Tie gradnatecl 28Aug. 1837, as ‘Mr. Phelps from Exeter, | he 
B.A. from Trinity Oollugo, Oamhridgn, and inadi- at that jiliiyhouse, asShylook, his first 
took ho^ orders. In 1833 he was ulooted appearance iu Loudon. His reception was 
follow of Sidney Sussex, and from 1843 till favonrahlo, aud he was credited by the press 
his death was master of that college, with judgmmit and experieuce, os weU as a 
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BOod face, figure, and voice. Sir Edward 
Mortimer, Hamlet, Othello, and Richard HI 
followed. 

On27 Oct., aa Jaffior in ‘ Venice Preaerved,’ 
to the Pierre of Macready, Phelps made his 
dftat at Oo vent Ganlen. This was succeeded 
by Othello to Macready's lago. BifliotdtieB 
followed, and Phelps, hound by his engage- 
meat for the next two years, was eaat lbr 
secondary oharaoters : Macduff, Oassius, Pirst 
Lord in ‘ As you like it,’ Dumont in ‘ Jane' 
Shore,’ Antonio in the ‘ Tempest,’ Father 
Joseph (an original part) in ‘ Baehelieu,’ and 
Charles d’Albret in ‘ Henry V.’ He was also 
seen in ' Rob Roy.’ At the HaymarlMt 
(August 1839 to January 1 8 10) he alternated 
wth Macready the parts of OtheUo and lago 
to the Desdemona of Miss Helen Faucit. His 
Othello was then and subsequently preferred 
to that of Macready, to which it was indeed 
superior. Master Walter in the ‘Hunch- 
back’ and Jaquos in ‘ As you like it ’ wore 
also played. 

In January 1840 Pliers, with Macready, 
Mrs. 'Warner, and Slias Faucit, was engaged 
for Drury Lana by W. J. llammond, whose 
management soon proved a failure, and the sea- 
sonolosed ill March. DuringthisperiodPholps 
played Gabor to Macready’s Werner, Darnley 
m ‘Mary Stuart j’ and J oseph Surface. Oast at 
theHaymarket m 18 11 for Friar Laurence in 
■fiomeo and J uliot,’ he fumed, resigned his en- 
ragement, and wrote to the ' Sjieotator,’ giving 
hisreasonsforhis action. Duringtwo months 
of 1841 he superintended at the Lyceum the 
performance of ‘Martinuzzi’ (tho ‘Patriot’), 
by Qeorge Stephens, enacting the Gardiunl 
Regent,Mrs. Warner being thoQuoon-Mothor. 
The lepreaentatinu slrengtheuod greatly tho 
reputation of both jilayers. Aftor visiting tho 
country, and ‘ starring’ at the Surrey, ho en- 
gaged with Macready for tlu'ou years, reduced 
subsequently to two, at Drury Lane. Here 
he was seen in the first season as Antonio 
in the ‘Merchant of Venice,' the Ghost in 
■Hamlet,’ and other characters. In tho fol- 
lowing season came Adam in ‘ As you like it,’ 
fielarius in ‘OymbeIine,’SUikeley, Gloucester 
m ' Jane Shore,’ Hubert in ‘ King^Jolm,’ Mr. 
Oakley in the ‘ Jealous Wife,’ Leonato in 
‘Much Ado about Nothii^,' &o. On 8 Feb. ^ 
1842 he was the original Oaptain Channel in | 
Isold’s ‘ Prisoners of War j ’ on 10 Doe. the j 
original Lord I^ynterne in Westland Mar- 
etcBi's ‘ Patrician’s Daughter,’ and on 11 Feb. 
1848 the original Lord Tre&ham in Brown- 
ing's ‘Clot on the 'Scut oheoiij’ 24 April saw 
him as tho first Lord Byerdale in Knowles’s 
‘Secretary,’ and, 18 May, Dunstan in Smith’s 
‘Athelwold.’ Atthellaymavkot, meanwhile, 
he had been, in 1812, ilio first Alinagro in 
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Knowles’o'Roseof Arragon.’ In tbe autumn 
of 1843 he played at Oovent Garden, under 
Ileniy Wallack, Gaston da Foix in Bouci- 
cault’s ‘ Woman.’ 

During these years Phelps had risen steadily 
in public estimation. His portrait as IluWt 
was painted by Sir William OharlesRoasJq.v." 
for the queen. William Leman Rede [q. v.' 
declared his Almiigro a magnificent piece oi 
acting ; and J errold, in ‘ Punch,’ with charac- 
teristic ill-nature, declared that Phelps on 


Charles Kean with an extinguisher, Mac- 
reai^ at the close of the engagement gave 
Phelps 300/,, and tried vainly to seoiiru him 
os a comjianion on a proposed American 
trip. 

After some representations in the north of 
England, Plielps took advantage, in May 1844, 
of the removal by tho legislature of the pri- 
vileges of the patent theatres to open jointly 
with Mrs. W urner and Thomas Greenwood the 
Ihualrc at Sadler’s WeUs. He was the first 
actor to make such an e.xperlment, and while 
the poetical drama was at its lowest ebb in 
the theatres of the west end, he succeeded in 
filling the ‘ little theatre ’ in Islington, and in 
‘ moMug Shakespeare pay ’ for nearly twenty 
years. 'This period of management constitutes 
the most enterprising and distinguished por- 
tion of Phelps's career, and his chief claim 
to_ distinction. He was an intelligent and 
spirited manager, and Sadler’s WeUs became 
a recognised home of the higher drama, 
and, to some extent, a training school for 
actors. 

'The experiment began on Monday, 27 May 
1844, with ‘ Macbeth,’ Phelps playing the 
Thane, and Mrs. Warner Lady Macbeth. 
The performance won immediate recogni- 
tion, Later in the first season Phelps was 
seen in Othello, the Stranger, Mr. Oakley, 
Werner, Shylock, Sir Peter Teazle, Sir An- 
thony Absolute, Hamlet, Virginius, Julian 
St. iWre in Knowles’s ‘ Wife,’ Melantius 
in tho ‘ Bridal,’ Sir GUes Overreach, King 
John, Luke in Massinger’s 'City Madam,’ 
Claude Melnotte, Don Pblix in the ' Won- 
der,’ Richard HI in the original play of 
Shakespeare instead of that of Cibber, which 
had long held possession of the stage, Rover 
in ‘ Wild Oats, Nicholas Flam in Buckstone’s 
piece so named, Frank Heortall in the ‘ Sol- 
dier’s Daughter,’ Sir Edward Mortimer, and 
Cardinal Wolsey, and played in the ‘Priest's 
Daughter,’ by T. J. Seido. In many of these 
characters he had been seen before ; one or 
two wero wholly unsuited to him, and more 
Ilian one were monopolised by Macready, 
Much hard work is, however, represented in 
theso succesbive productions, all of them weU 
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supported by a compnny including George 
John Bennett [q. v.T, Henry Marston, Jane 
Mordauiit (a Bister of Mrs. Nisbett), and Miss 
Oooper. Mrs.Waincr 'Was at tbe outset all 
but invariably the heroine. Among rep^ 
sentations in the foUowiug season were Wil- 
liam Tell, Henri IV in Sullivan’s ‘ King’s 
Vriend’ (an original part, 21 May 1845), 
‘ Bichelicu,’ Beverley in the ‘ Gamester,’ 
Bomont in the ■ Fatal Dowry’ perhaps his 

f reatest quasi-tragic part), Bolla in ‘ Fizarro,’ 
,ear, Leontes, Evelvn in ‘ Money,’ and Hast- 
ings in 'Jane Shore.*^ In 1840-7 Mrs. Warner 
retiiedfrom management. The thoatro opened 
with the ‘ First Part of King Ileui-y IV,’ 
Phelps playing Falstaff j Oreswiok making, as 
Hotspur, his first appeavanco in London, and 
Mrs. U. Marston ]^a^ing Mistross Quickly, 
Pholps's characters included Brutus, Mor- 
daunt in the ‘ Patrician’s Daughter ’ (Miss 
/Iddison appearing as Lady Mabol), Merentio, 
the Duke in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ Damon 
in ‘ Damon and Pythias,’ Adroatus in Tol- 
fourd’s ‘ Ion,’ Arbaeos in ‘ A King and no 
King ’ of Beaumont and Fletcher, not seen 
since 1788. On 18 Feb. 1847 he produced, 
for the first time, ‘Feudal Times,’ by the ilev. 
James White [q. v.], and played Woltor (Jooli- 
rono [Earl of Mar"] Prosporo, Reuben Glon- 
roy inMovtou’s ‘ Town andOountry,’ Bortram 
in Maturin’s ' Beitram,’ and the fkovost in 
Lovell’s ‘ Provost of Bruges ’ followed. The 
season 1847-8 opened with ‘ Oymbeline,’ 
]>holps playingf Leonat us (23Nov.) On SNov. 
he was the original John Savile in White’s 
* J'ohn Savile or Tloysted.’ On 27 Dec. 1 847, 
in mounting ‘ Macbeth,’ he dispensed, for the 
first tirno since the Restoration, with the sing- 
ing witches. Jaquos followed, and after that 
Malvolio andFalstaff in the ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor.’ Next season (1848-9) opened with 
‘Ooriolanus,’ Isabella Qlyn [q, v.T now re- 
placed Miss Addison, for l^helps did not kcop 
his leading octrosaes long. Leon in Beaumont 
aud Flatoher’s ‘ Rule a Wife and have a Wife ’ 
followed, aud was succeeded by the ‘Honest 
Man’s Fortune,’ altered hy R. 11. Horne from 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in which Fhdlps 
played Montague. On 10 May 1849 he was 
the original Calaynosin a tragedy so named 
by G. IT. Bolter, on American. 

On 22 Oct. 1849 Phelps was Antony in a 
performance, the first for a century, of ii^halce- 
bpeore’s ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.' This was 
])erhaps Phelps’s most successful revival. 
On 12 Duo. Phulps was tlie original Garcia 
in ‘(iaroia, or tho Noble Hrror,’ of F. Q. 
Tomlins, and on 11 Feb. 1850 tho original 
Blackbourn in George liunnott’s ‘ Retribu- 
tion, ’ lie also added to his ropirtory Jeremy 
lliddler and Octavian in tho ‘ MountainoorB,’ 
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On 22 Aug. 1860 Leigh Hunt’s 
Florence was reviv^, with Phelps aS 
cesco Agolanti. Nov. 20 saw Welww 
‘Duchess of Molfi,’ adopted by R. R 
Pholpslook the port of Ferdinand. TimS 
Athena was first assumed 16 Sept. 1881 
27 Oct. he appeared as Ingomar, and on 27 Nm 
was first seen m his great comic character Sk 
Pertinax Macsycophant, in Maddin’s 
of the World,^ On 6 Momh 1862 he ^ 
tho original James VI in White’s ‘James VT 
or the Gowrie Plot.’ In the Mowine 
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season, 1852-3, he revived ‘All's well tkt 
ends well,’ playingPaioUesj ‘EngHenrvV ’ 
ploying the Kim : and the ‘ Second Part of 
King Henry IV,’ doubUng tbe ports oi 
Henry and Justice Shallow. Bottom, lone 
esteemed Phelps’s Meatest comic character 
was first seen October 1863. ‘ Pericles,’ not 
acted since the Restoration, was rewved 
14 Oct. 1864, Phelps playing Pericles. His 
only other new port in that season was 
Bauie Niool Jarvie in ‘ Hob Roy.’ Chnato- 

E her Sly, in the ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’wa8 
rat seen in December 1866. In the ‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ produced on 18 Feb. 
1867, Pliolps did not act. Don Arlrii.n,' 
do Armado, m ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ was 
first seen 80 Sept. 1857. Lord Ogleby 
in the ‘ Olondestino Marriage,’ followed on 
4 Nov. On 19 Jon. 1868, as one of a ssies 
of festival performances for the marriage of 
the princess royal, he played Macbeth at 
Her Majesty’s Theotre. Dr. Cantwell, in 
tho' Hypocrite,’ was first token 18 Oct. 18B8, 
Olid on II Dec, Penruddook in the ‘"Wheel 
of Fortune,’ On 14 Sept. 1869 he played for 
the first time Job Tbornbevry in ‘ JohnBi^,’ 
and on 18 Oct, was the ormmal Bertucoio in 
tho ‘ F col’s Revongo,’ Tom Taylor’s adaptation 
of ‘ Lb Roi s’amuss,’ In May 1869 Phelps 
hod mado a not very successful visit to Berlm 
aud I lamburg, where he is said to have played 
* King Loar ’ t o empty benches. During the 
vacations of 1601 and 1862 he appeared under 
Harris at the Princess’s, playing a round of 
characters in alternation with Fochter, and 
there he was paid €0/. a week, the largest 
Salary ho h.rd yet received. 

The season 1800-1 was the first of Phdps’s 
solo management of Sadler’s Walls, G^- 
wood, upon whose financial and busing 
capacity Phelps had entirely relied, having 
retired. The season wos only memorable for 
the appearance of hie son Edmund, who 
played ITIrio to his father's Werner, On 
24 .fan. 1861 ho appeared with bis compnny 
at Windsor Oostle in ‘Richelieu,’ At the 
outset of Phelps’s last season (1801-2) at 
Sadler’s Wells, he appear^ in the titl^ 
rdle of an adaptation ox Oasimlr Delavigno’s 
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< Louis XI.’ A piece oallad ‘ Doing for the 
Best,’ in wliioli he played Dick Stubbs, a car- 
penter, was a failure. But the withdrawal 
of Greenwood had transferred to Phelps’s 
shoulders business responsibilities for which 
be was unfitted, and on 15 March 1862 his 
spirited and honourable ent^rise at Sadler’s 
iVellB came to an end. In his farewell speech 
at the theatre he stated that he had made 
it the object of his life and the end of his 
manageinont to represent the whole of Shake- 
speare’s plays. He had succeeded in pro- 
ducing thirty-one of them (aB with the 
exception of ‘ Richard 11,' • Ileniy VI,’ ‘ Troi- 
lus and Orossida,’ and ‘Titus Andronicus *), 
and they were acted under his management 
between three and four thousand nights. 

In 1863 ho began a long engagement at 
Drury Lane, under Falconer and Onatterton, 
daring which he appeared in moat of his 
farounto characters. In October 1863 he 
played Manfred, and in October 1866 Me- 
pluslopheles in ‘ Faust.’ In 1867 he was 
the Doge in Byron’s ' Marino FaUeri.’ In 
feptember 1868 he created some sensation 
W his performance of King James I and 
Tiapbois in llalliday’s adaptation of the 
• Fortunes of Nigel.’ After fulfiUinjg engage- 
ments in the country, he was for a time lessee 
of AstWs, whore he lost money. He re- 
appeared on 23 Sept. 1871 at Drury Lane as 
Isaac of York in HalUday’s adaptation of 
‘ Ivanhoe.’ On 16 Deo. 1871 he played at the 
Princess’s Dexter Sanderson, on original port 
in W atts Phillips’s * On the J ury.’ Mter act- 
ing in Manchester, under Golyert, he went 
to the Gaiety, under HoUingshead, where he 
played Falstaff and other parts. During a 
short engagement at the Queen’s Theatre he 
appeared as fleiiry IV. Subsequently (1877 
and 1878) ho acted at the Imperial Theatre 
(Aquarium) under Miee Marie Litton [q. y.3, 
the last part he took being Wolsey in 
'Henry VIII.’ His engagement with Miss 
Littonne could not complete owing to failing 
health, and other engagements made with 
Chattorton in 187 8-9 he woe unable to fulfil. 
A series of colds prostrated him, and he died 
on 6 Noy. 1878, at Aneon’s Farm, Coopereole, 
near Eppiug, Essex. His remains were 
brought to the house he long occupied, 
420 Camden Road, and on the 13th were 
interred at Highgate. 

Fhelpe was a sound, capable, and powerM 
actor. Alone among men of coneideration he 
Ldd up in his middle and later life the banner 
of legitimate tragedy. He was not in the 
full sense a tragedian, being deficient in 
passion or imagination, grinding out his 
words with a formal and at times rasping 
deliyery. Romoul in the ‘ Fatal Dowry ’ of 
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Massinger marked the nearest approach to 
tragic grief, but he was good also in Arbaces, 
, and Macdum In Othello, Lear, 
Macbeth, Sir Giles Oyeneach, and other 
heroical parts he was on the leyel of Charles 
Kean and Macready. He liyed, howeyer, in 
days when conyentional declamation of tra- 
gedy feu into eyil odour, and when experi- 
ments so reyolutionary as Fechter’s Hamlet 
won acceptance. Thus, though a fayourite 
with old stagers, and the recipient of warm 
praise from certain powerful organs of criti- 
cism, he liyed to hear his tragic method con- 
demned and his mannerisms ridiculed. It 
was otherwise in comedy. Hia Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant was a maryellously flue peiv 
formanoe. His Bottom had all the sturdiness 
and self-assertion of that most complacently 
seU-satisfled of men. Shallow was an od- 
mirable performance, Malyolio was comic, 
and Falstaff, though upbraided with lack of 
unction, had marvellous touches. In Scot- 
tish characters he was generally exceUent. 
There was, indeed, somethhig dour and 
almost pragmatical about Phelps’s own na- 
ture that may account for his success in 
such ports. His command of the Scottish 
accent was unparalleled among English 
actors. 

Among those who have paid tribute to his 
worth and ability are Tom Taylor, Jerrold, 
Heraud, Tomlins, Bayle Bernard, and Pro- 
fessor Morley. Westland Marston praised 
highly his Tresham in 'A Blot on the 
’Scutcheon,’ and has something to say for 
his Richelien, Virginius, and Tunon. Dut- 
ton Cook credits Lim with the possession 
of a marvellously large and yariecl r5peiv 
toire. AU allow him pathos. It was in 
characters of rugged strength, however, that 
ho conspicuously shone. 

Intractable and difficult to inanage, Phelps 
still won general respect, and passed through 
a long and arduous career without a breath 
of scandal being whispered against him. He 
took little port in public or club life. His 
great delict when not acting was to go 
fishing wi& a Mend. He is said to have 
known most tiout-streams in England. 

By his wife, who died in 1867, he had 
three sous and three daughters. The eldest 
son, William Robert (d. 1867), was for some 
years upon the parliamentary staff of the 
‘ Times, ^ and was subsequently chief justice 
of the admiralty court at St. Helena. The 
second son, Edmund (d. 1870), was an actor. 

The best portrait of Phelps was painted by 
Johnstone Forhes-Rohertson, his mend, and, 
in a limited sense, his pupil. It pre^ts the 
actor 08 Cardinal Wolsey, is a striking like- 
ness, and was purchased by the members for 
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tlio Unrriolc Club, wbevo it now is. Tt baa published without his name in the ‘ iSr 
been engraved, by permission of the eominit- sophioal Transactions ’ (xliii. 01 ). ^ curious 
toe, for the life by his nephew. Pheliia was engraving, preserved in the council-room of 
toll, and n>mained spare. the Royal Astronomical Society, represents 

[Porsoniil knowledge ; information privately Phelps as just about to moke an observation 
suppliedbyMr. AV. MayPliolps; AV. May Phelps wilJi the Shirburn Castle five-foot transit 
and S. i'orbub-Bobortsou'b Life and Life-AWork which John Bartlett, originally a shepherd* 
of Phelps, 1880 ; Ooleman’a Memoirs of Phelps, prepares to record. The print datesfroinl 77 fl’ 
1886 ; AVostloml Moiston’a Becolloctions of whenl*helpawos82,Bartlott64yeat8of aue' 
Aetors ; Pusooo’s Dramolie List.] T. K. | acatterod Notices of Shirburn Casae in 0*. 

PHELPS, THOMAS (Jl. 1686), mariner, foidshire, by Mary Francea, Countess of Mae^ 
was in command of the Success of Loudon, eloBfloltl,_ 1887 ; Eigaud’s Memoirs of Bradloy 
of forty tons burden, when ho was captured RP- Ixxxiii-ivj AVold’s Hist, of tie Eojed Soo! 
on 6 Got. 1681 by a Sallee rover a hundred A. M. 0. 

leagues west of Lisbon, lie was conveyed PHELPS, WILLIAM (1778-1856) 
from Sollee to Mt'quinca, where ho found topographer, son of the Rev. Jom Phelps of 
about eight hundred Oliriaiian alavea, ond Flax Bourton, Somerset, matriculated feom 
was taken into the service of Iho omp('rov of Balliol College, Oxford, in 1793, and gra- 
Morocpo. He was employed in the public duatod B.A. from St. Alban Hall in I 797 . 
works there, but experienced snob aovoto lie took holy orders, was vicar of Meare and 
Iroalmont fhat he resolved to attempt his BicImoUor, Somerset, from 1824 till 1851 
escape. AVith lliroe oorapanions he reached when ho became reel or of Oxcombe,Lmcohi- 
Salloo after an arduous journey, and off shire. Ho died at Upper Nonvood, Surrey 
Sallee on 13 .Tune they wore taken on hoard on 17 Aug. 1866. Ho published ‘ABotam- 
the Lark, an English man-of-war. On learn- ool Oalondoi,' exhibiting at one view the 
ing their auilerluga, the commander, Oa]it oin gunoric and Bpecifie name, the closs, order, 
Leighton, votaliatud by burning two large and the habitat of all Britieh plants, ei- 
Moorish pirates in the port of Sallee, and ranged according to thoir time of flow 6 ^ 
then landed the refugees at Cadis, whence ing, under oach month of the rear (1810). 
they reaohi'cl England in safety. Phelps on. In later life he oompilod guide-books to the 
his arrival was befriended by Samuel Popys Biieby of Nassau (J842) and FrankforlHjn- 
[q. V.], the diarist. the-Main (1844). But his chief work was s 

Ho published ‘A True Account of the very elaborate 'History and Antiquities of 
Captivity of Thomas Phelps at Machaness Somersetshire,’ with a learned hietoiical 
in Barlmry, and of his strange Escape in introduction and illustrations. Seven parts 
Company of Edmund Baxter and Others ’ wore issued between 1836 and 18S0, when 
(London, 1686, 4to), The tract was dodi- they roappeorod in two volumes. The uncle^ 
cuted to 'the Honourable Samuel Pepys, taking was left incomplete. The first portion 
Eaq.’ llis hook gives an intoroating idea of deals with the Roman and Celtic remoinsoi 
the stale of Morocco in tlio seventeenth con- the county, which arc figured in numerous 
tiny, when piracy was at its lioiglit. At the Phelps had personally inspected all 

imriod of Phelps’s sojourn tho usual disorder of them. Tho later parts treat of the hun- 
was intonsiliod by the fact that a civil war drods and parishes on tho model of the 
was raging between the emperur and his Scottish statistical accounts. Only a third 
nqihow. Phelps’s hook was rejiriulod in Oh- of tho county is described, ond the work 
borne’s ' Collection of Voyages and Travels ’ looks an index. 

(Loudon, 1670, fol.) LFosLor’s Alumni Oxen, ; Pliolps’s Works; Gout. 

LA)7iitt’s Bilil. Brit. vol. ii.; Phulpa’s True Mug. 1838, i. 174 eq.j 
Aooouiit.l PHEED, JOHN (d. 1226), bishop of Ely, 

PHELPS, THOMAS (Jl. 1760), astro- oftUe'l Jo™ o^ Fouittaihs. [See 

nomer, was bom at Chalgrovo, Oxfordshire, -FoNi’iiiUB, Joiiir bb.j 
in January 1691. In 1718 ho was a stable- PHESANT, PETER(1680P-1649),judge, 
man inthe service of Lord-olianceUorThomos son of Peter Phesant, harrister-at-law, ol 
Parker(afterwardBEorlofMacclesfiold)[q.v.J, Gray’s Inn, by his wife Jane, daughter oi 
but rose to higher employments through his Vincent Fnlnetby, was born iirobobly ot kia 
good conduct and abuity. Qomge Parker, father’s manor of Barkwith, Linoolnshire, 
second earl of Macclealiold [q. v.l took him about 1680. 'ITio father was reader at Gray s 
into his observatory in 1742, and ho was the Inn inLont 1682, and also attorney-genera^ 
first in England to dotoot tho great comet of the northern ports. The son, on 26 Oct. 1603, 
17 18. His obsor vat ions of it on 23 Bee. were entered Gray’s Inn, where he was oaUod to 
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the bar in 1608, elected ancient in 1 6d2, being 
then one of the ' common pleaders ’ for the city 
of London, bencher in 1G23, and reader in the 
outumn of 1621. On 19 May 1610 he was 
colled to the degree of seijeant-at-low, and 
on 10 Starch following was prayed as counsel 
by attorney-general Sir Thomas Herbert on 
Lb impeachment, but excused himself on the 
score of iU-health. In 1641 he was justice 
of assize and nisi prius for the county of 
Kottinghem. He was recorder of London 
in the interval, 2-80 May 1643, between the 
dismis^ of Sir Thomas Gardiner [q. v.] and 
the election of Sir John Glynne [q. v.] 

On 30 Sept. 1646 Fheaant, who had been 
recommended to the king for a Judgeship in 
the parliament’s propositions tor peace of 
1 Feb. 1642-S, was voted a judge of the 
court of common pleas by the House of 
Commons, and on the 28th of the following 
month was sworn in as such. On the aboli- 
tion of the monarchy he accepted a new 
eniumission on condition that the funda- 
mental laws were not abolished. He died 
on 1 Oct. followi^, at his manor of Upwood, 
near Famsay, lluntingdonshire, and was 
buried in IJpwood church. 

Phesant married, about 1600, Mary Bruges, 
of a Gloucestershire family, who, dying about 
the same time as himself, was buried by hie 
aide. By her he had several children. Phe- 
tmt’i epitaph credits him with ability, con- 
acientiouenesB, and courage. 

fPhilippa's Grondeurof the Law, p. 195 ; Old- 
field and Dyson’s Tottenham, p. 82 ; Marshall's 
Genealogist, ir. 25 ; Duuthwnite’s Gray's Inn ; 
Foetei'e Gray’s Inn Admission Begister ; Ovsi- 
all’s Analytical Index to Bemembrancia, p, 611; 
Farl, Hist. ii. 1126, 1327 ; Dugdale’s Orig. p. 
fi96,Chcon.Ser,,' Oal. Stale Papers, Dom. 1036- 
laSO p. 194, 1037-8 p. 197, 1649-60 p. 197 ; 
Cal. Committoe for Advance of Money, vol. i. 
(1642-6), p. 312; Hist. MSS, Comm. 4tb Bop. 
App, p. 64, 6th Bep. App. p. 89, 7th Bep. 
App. pp, 29, 46 ; Clarendon’s Bebellion, bk. yi. 
§ 231; Wliitelocke’s Memorials, pp. 174, 178, 
378, 409; Sir John Bramston's Aatomogr. (Cam- 
den Sac.) ; Indorwick’s Interregnum, p. 166 ; 
Noble's Protcctoral House of Cromwell, M edit, 
i. 430; Bmyley’s Beauties of England andWales, 
Tii. 549'* ; Boss’s Judges,] J. M. B, 

PHILALETHES, EIEEN/EUS and 
EUGENIUS, pseudonym, [See under 
SijLBEtiy, GisoBau.] 

PHILIDOE, FEANQOIS ANDEfi 
DANIOAN (1726-170B'), ohess-playor and 
composer, waa the youngest son ot Andi'6 
Banican, a musician, and member of the 
Grande Ecurie, the chambre and the chapelle 
of Louis XIV, by his second wife, Elisonoth 
Leroy, The family had long been connected 


with the French court in the capacity of 
musiciauB. When his great-grandfather, 
Michel Banican, a native of Daupliind and 
a celebrated oboist, first appeared at court, 
Louie XIII exclaimed, ‘ I have found another 
Filidori,’ this being the name of a Sienese 
hautboy-player who had caused a sensation 
at the French court by his brilliant perform- 
ance. The royal compliment procured for the 
family the amomen ‘ Philidor.’ 

Franpois ^dr6 was bom at Dreux on 
7 S^t, 1726. At the age of six he entered 
the Chapelle du Boy at V eraaiUes, and learned 
harmony of Andr6 Campra. About eighty 
musicians were constantly in waiting at the 
chapelle, and, cards notbeing allowed in the 
sanctuary, they had a lon^able inlaid with a 
number of chessboards. Philidor learnt the 
game by watching his elders, and various 
anecdotes are told of the amazement caused 
by his prowess when he was first admitted to 
play. Scarcely less precocious as a musician, 
at the age uf eleven he composed a motet, 
which was performed in the chapelle. When 
his voice broke ke left the chapeUe, at the age 
of fourteen, and went to Paris, with a view to 
supporting himself, like Eousseau, by giving 
lessons and copying music. But he seems to 
have neglected ilia pupils for the chess cafOs, 
in particular the Cafe de la BOgence, where 
fortune guided him to the hoard of M. de 
Xermuy, Sire de L6gal, the best player in 
France. From Lfigol he derived me by no 
means new idea of paying without seeing the 
board, and his feat of playing two games in 
this manner simultaneouely was commemo- 
rated by Diderot in his articlo ‘ Echecs ’ in 
the * Encyclopfidie ’ os an extraordinary ex- 
ample of strength of memory and imagina- 
tion. About the same period (1744-6) Phili- 
dor assisted Bousseau to put into shape the 
letter’s opera ' Les Muses Galontes.’ 

In the autumn of 1746, owing to the 
pressure of creditors, Philidor made a tour in 
Holland. At Amateidam he supported him- 
self by exhibition games at chess and at Polish 
draughts. At The Hague he met some Eng- 
lishmen, at whose invitation he came to 
England in the latter part of 1747. The 
pincipal chess club in England at this time 
held ite meetings at Old Slaughter’s Coffee- 
house in St, Martin’s Lane. The best Eng- 
lish player, who was the strongest player 
Philidor met, with the exception of his old 
tutor, M. de Legal, was Sir Abraham Jans- 
sen. During his stay in Londonhe played a 
match of ten gomes with Philip Stomma, a 
native of Aleppo, and author of 'Les Slratsr 
g5mes du jeu d^checs,’ giving him themove, 
allowing the drawn games to be held as won 
by Stamma, and betting five to four on each 
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flam?. The Syrian won one game, and one 
was drawn. In the following year Philidor 
returned to Holland, whore he composed Ilia 
‘ Analyse du jeu dos Echecs.’ Whifo at Aix- 
la-Ohapello ho was advised by Lord Sand- 
wich to vis" c Eyndhoven, a village between 
J3ois-lo-Dttc and Maastricht, whore the Bri- 
tish army was encamped. Philidor there 
played chess with the Jluke of Cumberland, 
who subscrihed for a number of copies of the 
work, and procured many other subsorihors. 
In conaegucnce, the book was originally pub- 
lished in London, in 1749, 8vo, under the title 
‘ L’ Analyse des Echecs : contenant une nou- 
velle mfithode pour apprendre . . . ce noble 
mu.’ An English translation appeared in 
1750, London, 8v^ and an enlai'god French 
edition in 1 777. Since that date it lias been 
translated into most European langua^s, 
and frequently ro-editod. The boat edition 
is that of George Walker [q. v.], London, 
J 833, ISmo. The book, which marks an epoch 
in the history of the game, was the most 
perfect ox])onont of a swool of chess which, 
in opposition to the Italian school of the 
eighteenth century, directed tho attention 
of^students principally to the middle game, 
and to the building up of a strong central 
position with tho help of the pawns. Phili- 
dor’s exposition is mainly charactorisod by 
flic value attached to tho pawns, which ho 
called 'tho soul of tho gamo,' and by tho 
ablo domonstralion of the possibility of giving 
mate 'vnth a rnok and bishop against a rook, 
llere, however, Philidor hos required somo 
correction from later writors. lie thought 
the mate of rook and bishop against rnok 
could always he forced ; whei-eas this is true 
in special positions only. The argument is 
conducted by inoana of games, with illustra- 
tive notes. 

The greater part of the seven ^cars follow- 
ing 1747 was spent by Philidor in England, 
although in 1751, by tho king of Prussia's in- 
vitation, ho visited Potsdam, whero tho in- 
terest aroused by his presence is recorded by 
Euler, the famous mathomatician. Frederic 
tho Groat, who was himsolf a good chess- 
player, abstained from trying conclusions 
with the young Frenchman, though it is re- 
lated by Twiss thot two courtiers ‘who 
played even ’ with tho king received a knight 
and were defeated. In 1753 Philidor imder- 
took to set to music Congreve’s ' Ode to St. 
Cecilia’s Bay,’ and his composition was per- 
formed at the Haymorket on SI Jan. 1764. 
Handel heard it, and highly commended the 
ohoruBes, though he said that tho style of the 
airs left room for imjirovemont, Eecallod by 
Diderot and other fcionds to Paris in Novem- 
ber 1764, Philidor devoted himself almost 


exclusively to musical composition Amonir 
the numerous pieces which ho composed fo? 
the Opfira Comique or the Oomfidie ItalienaR 
was an operaentitled ‘ Tom Jones,’ which wm 
produced at the latter house on 27 Feb 1765 

1 ^^^‘®‘<'®'^England,whereauew 

choss club had been established at the Salooiaa 
Gollce-houao, and where Count Briihl was 
now the leading amateur. The formation of 
another now choss oluh in St. James's Street 
in 1774, gave a fresh impetus to the game in 
England. One of the oluh's first .stem was to 
provide an annual suhsoription as anindace- 
ment to Philidor to spend each season (Fe- 
bniary-J imo) in London. In 1776 he cams 
to London in accordance with this arrange- 
ment, and to the new chess club he dedicated 
the new edition of his ' Aunlvse,’ to which 
every member, including Gibhon and C. J. 
Fox, suhscrihod. He frequently advertised 
in the London papers that he would ropeit 
the ( our de force of playing two or tuiec 
games at once blindfold. 

Meanwhile Philidor did not neglect 
musical production. In 1779, in coqune- 
tion with Guisoppe Barpttijq. v.], he set to 
music Horace’s ‘Garmon l^ciilore,’ which 
was performed on throe nights at the Free- 
masons’ Hall with success, and in 1789 he 
produced an English ' Ode,’ followed by a 
‘To Doum,’ to oi'Ii'liMto the recovery ol 
Goorge III. 

Philidor sympatliisod with the French re- 
volutionary movemont of 1789, but after the 
Soptomhor mnssacros in 1793 he came hacli 
to Xondon, and was a frequent guest at the 
table of Count Briihl. Although, at the 
condusion of the reign of teiTor, anxious to 
return to his family in Paris, he was im- 
ablo to get his name erasud from the list 
of suspected dmigrds. He died at No. 10 
Little Ryder Street, London, on S4 Aug, 
1795. 

As a chess-player Philidor stood, in his own 
day, absolutely alone. A number of his games 
arojreservod in "Walker's valuahls ‘ Selection 
of Gamos at Chess played by Philidor andhia 
Contemporaries’ (London, 1886; it is also 
included in his larger work ‘ Chess Studies,' 
1844, reprinted 1893). His genius is com- 
memorated among chess-players by ‘ Phih- 
dor’s Defence.’ As a musician, Plulidor, in 
the words of Fdtis, possessed more ‘musical 
Bcionce’ than any of his French contem- 
poraries. His harmony is more varied than 
that ’of Duni, Monsigny, and Grdtiy, d- 
Ihotigh the latter two easily sppMsed him 
in melodic grace and dramatic instinct, He 
was tho first to introduce on the stam the 
‘air desoriptif’ (‘Le Mavdohal’) and the im- 
occompanied quartet (‘Tom Jones’), and to 
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iatmt. duet of two independent and appa- 
rently ineongruona melodies.^ His use of 
the chorus and instrumentation was supe- 
rior to that of any other French composer, 
and his compositions were treated os models, 
and given out as subjects of stu^ in the 
Conservatoire at Paris as late os 1841 (cf. 
Q^^eBict.qf MvMaiana). 

Philidor married, at St. Sulpice, Faria, 
on 18 Feb. 1760, Angglique Henrietta Eiisa^ 
heth Bicher, sister of the famous singer, and 
left one daughter and four sous, one oi whom, 
Andri, survived until 1846. An anonymous 
portrait in the museum at Versailles was en- 
graved for vol. iii. of the chess periodical, 
■ Le FeJamhde,’ and there is another en- 
graving made by Samuel Watts for Kenny’s 
edition of the 'Analysis’ (1819). A bust, 
executed in terra-cotta by Pajon, was pre- 
sented by the city of Faria to hladame Phili- 
dor in 1708 ; while a portrait by Bobincau 
is stated to have been purchased by the Lon- 
don Ohess Olub. 

[George Alien’s Life of Philidor (18S3), with 
a supplementary essay on Philidor os Chess-an- 
thor and Chess-player, by Tassiio von Heydebriind 
end der Lasa, constitutes the most valnahle 
aalhority. An appreciative estimate by Gus- 
tavB (iiouqnet is in Grove’s Dictionary of 
Knsidans. The most valnable of tbe contem- 
porary sourcee are the life in La Borde's Eseai sur 
Is Husique, Paris, 1760; Anecdotes of Mr. 
Philidor, communicated by himself [by Bichard 
Ivies] in ' Chess,’ 1789, vol. ii. ; ' Closure of the 
Account of Mr. Philidor’ in Twiss's Miscel- 
lanies, 1806, ii. 106-114, the article, 'Philidor 
peint par lui-m6mo, in P^omhde, vii. 2-16, and 
the ’Iiottrea de Philidor’ in Palamhde, 1847, 
psisim. The most complete lists of his compo- 
eitions ore given in Fdtis and in Champlin’s Cy- 
clopedia of Music and Musicians. See also pre- 
face to the 'Analysis,’ ed. George Walker, 1832; 
lomlinson's Chess Player’s Annual, 1866, p. 
160; Brainno’s Hommes Illustces de I'CrUanais, 
i. 76; Plot's Farticularitds inddites concsrnant 
las (BUTres musicales de Gosseo et de Philidor ; 
0I6ment!sMu!>icion8 Cdlbbros, p. 101 ; La Prance 
hlusicale, December 1807, Pebrnnry 1868 ; Caelil- 
Blaze's De I’Cpdra, i. 17 ; Chfllmeis's Biographi- 
cal Dictionary ; Burney's Hist, of Music ; Me- 
moir in Beos's Cyoloptedia; L'lntermddiaire dcs 
Chercheurs et Curienx, xix. 679, 731, xx. 23, 79, 
niii, 36, 146, 177, xxiv. 62; there is an aUu- 
eion to Philidor in Balzac’s Maison du Chat qni 
palota Tbs writer is indebted to the Bov. W. 
Wayte for a revision of the article.] T. S. 

PHILIF. [SeealsoPHiiiiiP and Philip.] 

PHILIP n OP Spain (1627-1608). [See 
under Maht I, queen of England.] 

PHILIP OP MONTflOMBBY (d. 1090), 
[See under Boobb OP Monpooubby, d. 109S P] 


Philip 

PHILIP DB Thahn (,A 1120), Angk- 
Norman writer, probably belonged to a Nor- 
man family of Thaun or Than, near Caen, 
but had come to England, perhaps with hie 
uncle Hunfrei de Thaun, 

li cliapolein Yhan 
E Seneschal In rei. 

‘Yhan’ is probably to be identified with 
Eudo or Odo Dapifer who died on 29 Feb. 
11^ (Dhohalh, Mumst. Angl. iv. 607). 
Philip wrote: 1. ‘Li Cumpoz’ or ‘Com- 
putus,’ leas correctly styled by Wright ‘ Li 
Livre des Creatures.’ This is a treatise on 
the ecclesiastical calendar in six-syUahled 
verse, compiled from Bteda, Gerlond, and 
other writers on the ‘ Computus,’ for the use 
of clerlis. 'The probable date of its composi- 
tion was between 1113 and 1110. There are 
seven manuscripts, viz.. Cotton, Nero A. v,, 
Arundel 230, and Sloane 1680 in the British 
Museum, MS. C. S. 3. in the Lincoln Ca- 
thedral Library, and three in the Vatican. 
2. 'Li Beatiaire’ or * Physiologua,’ which is 
dedicated to Adelaide of Louvain as queen 
of Henry I, and must therefore have been 
written hetween 1121 and 1136, perhaps in 
1126. Like the ‘Computus,’ the ‘Physiologus’ 
is based on Latin originals, and is for the 
most part written in six-syllabled verse, 
though in the latter portion an octo^llabic 
metre is employed. Manuscripts of Philip's 
Beatiaire oie : Cotton MS. Nero A. v. ; Royal 
Library, Copenhagen, 3406 ; Merton College, 
Oxford, 249. The Latin ' Bestioxius ’ in Cot- 
ton, Vespasian, O. z. is not Philip’s work. 
Philip is the first Anglo-Norman writer as 
to whom we have any dial inct information, 
and is, perhaps, the earliest poet in the 
langue A'<nl whose work has survived. 
Though his writings, and especially the 
' Computus,’ have little poetical merit, they 
are of^great value for the history of Anglo- 
Norman literature. Both the ‘Computus’ 
and the ‘Physiologus’ were edited by 
Wright in his ‘ Popular Treatises on Science 
during the Middle Ages,’ up. 20-131, with 
translations. The ‘Physimogus’ has also 
been edited by Dr. M. F. Maun, and the 
< Computus ’ by Dr. E. MaU. 

[Histoirs Littiiaire de Eranof", ^. 178,190, x. 
pp.lxzi-ii, xiii. 60-2; Wright’s Biogr. Brit. Lilt. 
Anglo-Norman, pp. 86-7 , De U Rue's Bardra ; 
Archteol^a, xii. 301-6; Gaston Paris’s Lit- 
tiratuie Inanquiso an Moyen A^s, g 100 ; Jahr- 
buoh fur lomaniscbe und englische lateratm, 
V. 368-60, vii. 38-43 (on the Computus and 
its manuscripts); Bomanisohe Eoischung, v. 
899.] O.L.B:. 

PHILIP DB Bbaosu {Jl, 1172), waiTior. 
[See Bbaobb.] 
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PHILIP OF POITIDIW (d. 1208?), Iiiahop 
of Durham, wa*? a favourite cloih of J licUard 1. 
]lo arcompaiiiod llio liittor on liis cruoadc ol 
1 180, and was pi'UM'iil. at hi'i marriage with 
Bprongaria of Navarro at Oypru’S in 1191 
(Waltuii of OovnNi’UY, ii. 184, liolK Ser.! 
Wlion ho roinrned to Ihigland ia not clear; 
but lliehard, during liia captivity in 1193, ia 
aaid to have procured for him the areh- 
(loaooniy of Canterbury, but wliotherheheld 
it is uncertain (Hog. II ov. iii. 221 , Rolls Ser.) 
In the samo year, at tho Icing’s wish, ho 
was presented to the dean cry of York by 
/Lrolibishop Geoffrey (d. 1212) [<1- ▼•] ii* <1®* 
fianoe of the wish of tho canons (t?>. p. 222). 
Tho latter, however, suoooeded in getting 
tho papal oonflvmntion for tlin olcotion of 
their candidato, Simon of Apulia, and Philip 
was probably novorinstallod, InNovemhi>r 
or Deeembor llOG, again by royal favour, bo 
was oh'oted to tlio biahoprio of Durham at 
Nortliallorton iu Yorkshire, in the prosouee 
of Archbishop [Tuhertof Canterbury. Ilove- 
doii says Philip was ordained to tho priest- 
hood on 16 June 119(1 by Henry, bisliop of 
Llandaff, but this is nob elonr (lor. cit. iv. 9). 
Ho was abroad part of that year with tho 
king, and was sent to England by the latter 
on linanoinl business. Tho king about tho 
same 1 ime gave him permission to ro-eBtablish 
the mint at Durham, and lie secured for his 
nephew, Ainierio do Tnilbois, the arcli- 
doaonnry of Oarlialo, to which he added that 
of Durham (jj. pp. 13-14). At tho ond of 
the year ho was m Normandy with Kichord, 
and was sent by him to Homo to plead bis 
cause ogniust the archbishop of Itouou, who 
had laid Normandy undov interdict beeauso 
of tho building of Ohftteau Gaillard. Thoro 
Philip succoGUod in aiTonging the tonus of 
a compromise with the nrchbisliop of Uouen, 
and was at last oonsoorated to the see of 
Durham by Oolostiuo HI on 20 April 1197 
( Q noFFunir of CoiiWiru 1 1 a u in Iliat. Vmelm. 
Script, ires, Surtees Soo. p. 18). 

In 1198 Philip was oim of llichard’s re- 
proseiitativos at tlio oloctinn of his nephew, 
tho emperor Otto IV, at Cologne, (hi Iiis 
return to England ho obtainod through royal 
influence the restoration and enlargomont 
of certain Durham propm’tios; a portion, 
howeveij he lost tho samo year in a law- 
suit with Hobort of Tuniham (lloo._ IIov. 
iv. 66, 08-9). In September King Tliohoid 
wrote him an extant letter, giving an account 
of bis war in Prance (ii. pp. 08-9). Ho 
made fvnitless efforts at mediation botween 
the king and Arohbislwm Geoffrey of York, 
and was liimsolf ongapfed in a aorions quarrel 
with his cathedral elorgy with regard to 
cortain rights of luvaentation to bmiofioes. 


During tho progress of this dispute, Philm'i 
iir-nhow, the archdeacon of Duvham,hesie''<.l 
the monks ui St, Oswald’s clinrcli W 
iillimalely I’bdip yielded (he point at ia.nf 

(tfiiOFi uiji OF CoLDiireitAM, u W- 

li’ott. 11 ov. loc. cit. pp. C9-70). ’ 

On 23 May 1199 Philip assisted in con. 
seeral mg William do Ste. More I’Egliseto the 
SCO of London, and on the 271 h was present 
at the coronation of King John, thouglihe 
protested against its taking place m the 
absence of Archbishop Geoffrey of iort. 
John showed favom to Pliilip, and employed 
him in 1 199 on a mission to induce the king 
of Hcots to do homage. Next year Philm 
brought about a meet ing between the two 
kings, and was ono of the witnesses of the act 
of hoiuago porlormod at Lincoln on 22 Nor. 
1200 (Itoo. Ilov. iv. 140-1). In the latter 
year ko obtained the royal license for hold- 
ing fairs at. Northallcrinn and Howden, and 
in 1201 sot out on a jiilgrimage to Compos- 
telln. Tie was at Ohinon iu May, and there 
witnessed to tho claim of Richard's queen, 
Deroiigaria, to her dowor. Ho came nome 
in 1202. 

Philip was one of tho papal agents in the 
fninouR suit of Giraldiis Oambrensis [g.r.] 
concorning tho status of the see at St. 
David’s, and in 1203 received letters feoin 
Innocent ITT on the subject (Gra. Cajuk. 
iii. 70, 282, &p.. Bolls Ser.) In the greet 
quarrel with Innocent III (1206-13) he is 
mentioned os one of John’s evil counsellors. 
He died appavonlly in 1208, in tie midst of 
tho strife. Ilia body is said to have been 
oontomptuously buried by laymen outside 
tho pnioinots of his church. 

Philip’s oharnoter is painted darkk by 
Gooffrey of Ooldinghain (loc, dt.) as that of 
an uiisernpulous and violent man. Over 
his will there was strife between the arch- 
deacon of Durham and the iirlor and chapter, 
end Innocent TH interfered in 1211. 

IRiehard of Coldinghnm in Hist. Duaelm. 
■Script. Ires, pp. 17 sq, and App_rad. btTli.; 
liugisl. Pnlat. Dunelm. vols, i. ii. and iii.; 
Eogor of Ilovodon, vol. ill., 'Walter of Coventry, 
vol. H., Oiraldna Cambrensis, vol. iii., Matt. 
Paris’s Chron. Majora, vol. ii., Gorvusoof Oanter- 
bnry, i, 680 (all in Bolls Sor.) ; Bad. da Diceto, 
ii. 162; Ralph of Coggosliall, Chron. Angl.p. 
70 j BoLnluH Ooncollarii, p. 60, Botnli do Liberate, 
&c., rd. JTimly, pp. 7, 101 (both BocordOomm.) ; 
Botnli Ourim Bogis, i. 433, ii. 269, eil. Palgave ; 
Bymor’s Fmdora, 1. 90. 1 34-6, ed. 1704; LeNeve s 
Biisti Eoolos. Angl. iii. 281, od. Hardy; Stubtiss 
Bogisl. Saor. Angl. p. 36.] A. M. 0-n- 

PHHilP or PHILIPPE db Bill or nn 
Ebmx (1246 P-1200) was long treated by 
English authorities ns an Anglo-Norman 
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poet to whom -were assigned two romances, 
culled respectively ' La Manekiue’ and' Jehan 
de Dammartm et Blonde d’Oxford,’ Both 
show a close knowledge of Scottish and Eng- 
lish life and topo^nphy in the thirteenth 
century, and were Brat published by English 
societies— the former by the Bannntyne Club 
in 1840 (ed. Erancisque Michel), and the 
latter by the Camden Society (1868, ed. Lo 
Eoux de Lincy). The unique manuscript of 
these poems, however, which is in the National 
Library at Paris (7609’ Ponds Pran^s)^ in- 
cludes besides them several poems of Philippe 
de Beaumonoir (1246 P-12ff0), a well-known 
jurist and poet, who compiled the ‘ Coutumes 
de Beauvaisis.’ There is little doubt that 
Philippe da Bemi and Philippe de Beau- 
niiuuw were identical ; the latter, a younger 
son, held loud at Bemi, near Compiegne, 
was long known as Philippe do Bemi, and 
became Sire de Beaumonoir by the death of 
his elder brother Oirard. Moreover, the 
poems attributed to Philippe de Bemi show 
ui intimate acquaintance on the peit^ of 
their author with Beauvaisis and a^oining 
coantry(BoBi)iiiit, AtlimiaumFranqoM, 1858, 
p. 932). The poems prove that Philippe 
had visited England, possibly in the suite 
of Simon de Montfort. Simon’s family held 
lend in Clermont and at Bemi itself; and 
in June 1282 Amaury de Montfort, Simon’s 
son, granted Philippe some lands in fee, ‘ pour 
I'amour de 11 et pour son bon serviche ’ (see 
'Fihces justihcatives ’ to 'Bo'SDiM^sPhiHppe 
dePeawnanoiVjNo. xiv,pt. i. p. 108). Prom 
11 May 1279 to 7 May 1282 Philippe was 
bailiff of Bobert, oount of Clermont, sixth 
son of St. Louis ; from November 1284 to 
1288 seneschal of Poitou ; in 1288 seneschal 
of Saintonge ; in 1280 and 1290 bailiff of Ver- 
mandois ; in the course of 1292 seneschal of 
Saintonge, bailiff of Senlis, and bailiff ofTou- 
raine ; and again bailiff of Senlis from March 
1208 tin his death in the beginning of 1296, 
The ’Coutumes de Beauvaisis’ was bwin 
while he was bailiff of the county of Cttor- 
aont and finished iu 1283. ‘LeBomande 
la Manekine’ and ‘Le Bomande Jehan de 
Dammartin et Blonde d’Oxfoid ’ were pro- 
bably composed by him between 1264 aud 
1279. 

[The chief authority is the biography of 
f Mlip of Beaumanoir, by M. fi. L, Bordier, in 
Philippa de Bemi Sire de Beaumanoir, Juiie- 
consmte et Pohte National du Beauvaieie, Paris, 
1869-73, in twopertSipp. 1-422; the second part 
oontaine his complete poetical works. The iden- 
tification of Phil^pe de Bemi with Philippe de 
Beaumanoir hoe since been confirmed with now 
nrooft bvM, Edouard Scbwauin theBomaniache 
Stodien herausgegebeu von Edward Boelimer,iv. 

TOt. XT, 
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351. The best edition of the poems of Beau- 
manoir is that of M. Hermann Suchier (Societi 
des Anciens Teztes Prancaia), 2 vols. 8ro, 1884- 
1886. The Coutumede Clermont en Beauvaisis 
has been edited by Thdumas de la Tbaumossihre 
(1690) and Count Beugnut (1840).] W. E. B. 

PHILIP nn Valooubb or Valohub (d. 
1216), lord of Punmure. [See Valoqnb^ 

PHILIP DE TJleoot (d. 1220), judge. 
[See Ulbcot.] 

PHILIP, ALEXANDEB PHILIP WIL- 
SON (1770i'-1851 P), physician and physio- 
logist, was bom in Scotland, his surname 
being originally Wilson. He studied medi- 
cine at Edinburgh, and graduated M.Z). on 
26 June 1792^ with an inaugural dissertation 
‘ De Dyspasia,’ and in the same year pub- 
lished the first of a long series of medical 
works. Being admitted fellow of the Boyal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh on 3 Feb 
1795, he practised in that city for a few 
years, and gave a course of lectures on medi- 
cine. About 1799 he settled at Winchester, 
end afterwards removed to Worcester, being 
elected in 1802 physician to the Worcester 
General Infirmary. He was successful in 
practice, but in 1817 resigned his appoint- 
ment, and removed to Loudon. On Dec. 
1820 he was admitted licentiate of the Boyal 
College of Physicians, and on 26 June 1834 
a fellow. In 1886 he delivered and published 
the Gulstoniau lectures ' On the Influence 
of the Nervous System in Disease.’ He was 
also elected fellow of the Boyal Society. 
Before removing to London he had assumed 
the additional surname of Philip ; his books 
appeared up to 1807 under the name of Wil- 
son, and after that date under that of Wilson 
Philip, by which be is generally known. 

WUBon Philip, after carrying on for many 
years a large and ^porently lucrative prac- 
tice in Cavendish Square, was overtaken by 
misfortune in his old age. About 1842 or 
1848 he suddenly disappeared from London. 
Dr. Munk states that 1^ investments were 
injudicious, and the scheme in which he hod 
placed his acoumulated fortune failed, so 
that he had to leave the country to avoid 
arrest for debt. He went to Boulogne, and 
is thought to have died there, his name dis- 
appearing from the list of the College of 
I^ysicians in 1861. It is conjectured that 
these circumstauces may have suggested to 
Thackeray the career of Dr. Eirmm in ‘ The 
Adventures of Philip.’ 

Wilson Philip was both a popular phy- 
sician and an assiduous investigator, even 
while he was busily engaged in practice. 
His researches in physiology and pathology 
had considerable importance in tlieir day. 

3z 
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Up whs one of llip fiiyt to pnijiloy tlu* jmcro- 
hpopo in the fltu<ly of inflammation, anti liis 
olist'i'vatioiiH a11i'iicl('d rancli altpnlion, bn(li 
111 homo and abroad ; tho work in wliicli 
tlu'y wpi'o contained An hixpnriracnlal J?n- 
nuiry’) boinpc translalnd into Qovinan and 
Italian ; and tlioy liave been often quoted 
since. IIo was also n phyBiological experi- 
ment or, and tho princi])lps which he Htatna 
to have guided him in tlipppi'fonnancp ofex- 
ppviinpnts on living animals arelioth rational 
and humane. His morp practical worlcs, 
paiincially on indigestion, wore widely circii- 
latod, and translated into sevi'ral lnngnage.s. 
They show Inrfjfe medical I'Xjierienoe. Tho 
following list gives all the more Inyiortant 
of liis numerous published works. j>lo.st of 
them are in the library of tho Hoyal Afedieal 
and Ohirurgical Society; 1. ‘Inquiry into 
the lleinote Cause of Urinary Qruvol/lSdiii- 
bnrgh, 17011, 8voj in (lerman by Stendal, 
3705. 2. ‘Exporimenlal I'lssay on the Man- 
ner in which Ojiinm acta on the Living Ani- 
mal Body,’ Edinburgh, 1 705, 8vo. 3. ‘ Trea- 
tise on h'obrilo Diseases,’ 4. vols. Winchester, 
1700-1801, 8vo; Oommn translation by 
Tiipelmnnn, Loipaig, 1801- 1812 j l<'renoh by 
Lf'ln, 1810 j portions of this work weio re- 
published as ‘ Troatiso on Simple and Erup- 
tive h’overs,’ 4th edit. London, 1820, 8vo; 
and ‘Troatiso on Symplomalio Fevers,’ 4lli 
edit. London, 1820. 4 . ‘ Ubaervations on 
tho Use and Abuse of Mercury,’ Winchester, 
1805, 8vo. 5. ‘Analysis of tho Malvern 
Waters,’ WorceatoiY 1805, 8vo. 0. ‘Essay 
on the Nature of Fovev,’ Worcester, 1807, 
8vo. 7. ‘Uhservations on a Species of I’lil- 
rannary Oonsiiraption,’ W orocst or, 1 81 7, 8vo. 
8. ‘ Exporiinontal Enquiry into t.ho Laws of 
the Vital Functions, partly vopirintod from 
the “J’hilosophieal Transact ions,” 1815 imd 
1817,’ London, 1817, 8vo ; 4lh edit. 1839; 
in German by Sonthoiraor, Stuttgart, 1822 ; 
also in Italian by Tant ini, 1823. 9. ‘Treatise 
on Indigestion and its Oonsoquoncca,’ Lon- 
don, 182J , 8vo ; 0th edit. 1828; Appendix, 

‘ On Protraoled Oases of Indigostiou,’ 1827 ; 
t ranslat ed int.o Gorman by Haapor, 1823, and 
Wolf, 1823; also into lintoh by Ilymnns, 
Amatordam, 1823. 10. ‘Treatise on Fro- 
tractod Indigestion and it.s Oonsoquencxis,’ 
London, 18-12, 8vo. 11. ‘Treatise on DisoaBos 
which precede Change of Structure,’ London, 
1830, 8vo. 12, ‘ Ohsorvations on Malignant 
Cholera,’ London, 1882, 8vo. 18. ‘Inquiry 
into tho Nature of vSloep and Death,’ Lon- 
don, 1834, 8vo. Do also contributed to the 
‘ I’hilosophical Transactions ’ several iiapors, 
among which wore those ‘ (_)n the Nature of 
the I’owers on which the Circulation of the 
Dlood depends,’ 1831; ‘Jlelation between 


Philip 



on a controversy with Dr. Williom p™* 
fq. v.l, criticising tlie hitter’s Gulstonhn 
lect nres ; and to the ‘ Edinburgh Meifleiil nS 
Surgical ,Tonrnal,’ ‘The Medfeo-cS" 
1 rauBiicl ion s,’ and ot her periodicals. * 



1830, &c. vol. XV.; Gurir mid’HirMlJ^BiJJl 
grapliisclips Loxikon dcr Aorzte, iv. 6fi61 

J. 'i P. 

PHILIP, JOHN (jtZ. 150G), author, pro- 
diiced lu 150(5 three hlack-lettor tracts 
chiefly in doggerel verso, deseribrng the 
curious trial at, Chelmsford of three witches 
Elizabeth Franneis, Agues 'Waterhouse’ 
and the latter’s daughter Joan, a girroi 
eightet'ii. Mrs. Waterhouse was burnt to 
death on 29 July 1500. Tho colophon of 
each of Philip’s tracts, which appeared in 
London, gives the name of the printer as 
William Powell, that of tho publisher as 
William Piekuringe, and the date (rf issue 
as 13 Ang. 1500. Tlio first tract bears the 
title ‘ Too Examination and Confession 
[hi'fnro Dr. Cole and Master Fortescue] oi 
cert nine Wytehes at Ohomsforde in the 
Oonntio of Essex’ (20 July 1660), with 
woodcuts of Satlian, a white-spotted cat 
given to Elizabeth Frauncis by her grand- 
motlior, lior inslrnolress in witchcraft; of a 
toad, into wliicli tho cat was afterwards 
metamorphosed, and of a dog with horns, 
who was tho familiar of Joan Waterhouse 
(Lambeth and Bridgewater TTouso), A new 
edition was ontored to Thomas Lawe, 
15 .Tilly 1689. Philip’s second tract is called 
‘Tiio Second Examination and Confession 
of Mollior Agiios Waterhouse and Joneher 
Dauglitor, upon lior aroinemont, with the 
Questions and Answers of Agnes Browne, 
the Child on whom the Rpiirlt haunteth at 
this present, deliberately declared before 
.Tustieo Southcoto and Staster Gerard, the 
QiiueiiB AtturnQy,26 July 1660’ (Lambeth). 
Tho third tract is entitled ‘The End and 
last Confo.ssion of Mother Waterhouse at 
her Death, 29 July 1500’ (Lambeth). 

I Philip’s Tracts; Oollior's Bibliographical Cat } 

S. B. 

PHILIP, JOHN (1776-1861), South 
African missionaiy, was the son of a school- 
master of Kirkealtfy, Fife, whore he was bom 
on 14 April 1776. At on early agje he was 
apx>rcnticcd to alinou manufaotiurer in Loven. 
It^or three years, from 1704, he filled a clerk- 
ship in Dundee. Acquiring some repute as 
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a cnfftlcer, lie dociiled to enter tbe congregft- 
tinnal jninistiy, and was edmitted to Hoxton 
Theological College, tvhei'e lie studied for 
three years. 

After aasiisting the Rov. Mr. Winter at 
Newbury, Rerksbiro, he was appointed in 
1804 to the first Scottish congregational 
chapel in Great George Street, Aberdeen. 
He remained there until 1818, when, at the 
ini itation of the London Missionary Society, 
iu whoso work he had already taken an active 
interest, he joined John Campbell in con- 
ducting an inquiry into the state of the 
South African missions. The deputation 
landed at Cape Town on 26 Feb. 1819, and 
found the mission stations much neglected 
and colonial opinion strongly opposed to the 
gentle methods favoured by the missionaries 
in dealing with the natives. Philip asserted 
that the native races were oppressed by the 
si-ttlers, and in 1820 set forth a policy of con- 
ciliation in a memorial to Acting-governor 
Donkin on behalf of the Griqiios; while 
Campbell and lip_ furnished to the society in 
1822 a repoit which painted the situation in 
the darkest colours. The directors of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society resolved to establish 
a central mission-house at Gape Town, and 
appointed Philip tho first superintendent of 
tW South African stations. At the same 
time he undertook the pastorate of the new 
Union chapel at Capo Town, which was 
opened in Docemher 1822. For the rest of 
his working lii'e ho made this a centre of 
agitation on behalf of the native races, tra- 
velling a groat deal through the borders of 
the colony to inspect tho mission-slations and 
to collect ovidenoe in support of his theories. 
He sMplied the commissiouers, who visited 
the Cape in 1823, with statistics of bar- 
barities alleged to have been committed by 
thesetblers ; issuediu 1824 ‘Distressed Settlers 
in Cape Town ; ’ and in 1826 visited England 
to excite English philanthropic opinion in 
behalf of the llottontots and Kafilrs. During 
his stay he wrote and published (April 1828) 
his well-known* Researches in SouthAfrica,’ 
a diffuse account of the Cape mission, con- 
taining a bitter attack imon the colonial 
government. The House ofCommons, on the 
motion of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton [q. v.l 
supported by Sir George Murriw, colonial 
secretary, resolved, on 19 July 1828, that the 
Cape government be instructed to carry out 
Philips recommendations. Armed with this 
official sanction of his policy, he returned 
to Africa in October 1^9 to find his im- 
popularity increased. William Maekay, land- 
drust of Somerset, one of the incriminated 
officials, sued Philip for libel. The trial, 
which caused immense excitement through- 


out the colony, ended, on 16 .Tnly IS-OO, in 
a unanimous verdict for Mackay. Philip’s 
supporters nt linme raised a large fund to 
indemnify him against costs, amounting to 
1,1 OOA; but colonial opinion siqiporled the 
verdict. 

With the advent of a whig government at 
home in 1831, Philip’s friends were able to 
control the poliOT of the colonial office. The 
new governor, Benjamin D’Urban, who 
assumed oifice in January 1834, sympathised 
with Philm’s aims. But a Kainr war fol- 
lowed in December of the same year, and 
on its termination a British protectorate was 
extended over the Transkei, Philip, sup- 
ported by a vcryfewfoUowers, denounced this 
settlement, although even the missionaries 
stationed among the Kaffirs approved of it. 
Failing to retain the sympathies of the 
governor, Philip left for England on 28 Feb. 
1886, with the Messrs. Read, Jan Tshatshu 
(a Kaffir), and Andries Stoffie (a Hottentot), 
in whose oompwy he made several lecturing 
tours in Great Britain, to rouse public opinion 
against the Capa government. All three ap- 
peared in the same year before a parlia- 
mentary committee of inquiry, presided over 
by Fowell Buxton, and Phihp himself was 
mainly leaponaible, with the chairman, for 
the voluminous report issued iu 1837 by the 
committee, who adopted his views against 
a preponderating weight of evidence. Lord 
Glenelg, coloniu secretary, dismissed Go- 
vernor D’Urban, who was replaced by Major- 
general Napier in January 1838, and Philip 
returned a month later to act as unofficiiu 
adviser to the new governor in all questions 
relating to the treatment of the natives. Ha 
advocaW the establishment of a belt of 
native states to the north and east of the 
colony, and he undertook polonged tours in 
1839 and 1842 to promote this omect. But 
fresh troubles soon occurred on the borders, 
and the Kaffir war of 1816 finally proved 
the futility of his schemes. Even Mr. Foir- 
hairn, editor of the ‘Commercial Advertiser,’ 
who had supported his policy from the first, 
now deolorea for war. Jan Tshatshu, once 
the companion of his English tour, had 
joined the invading Kaffir hands. From this 
time Philip took little part in public afifairs. 
His eldest son, William, a missionary of 
some promise,bad been acoidontally drowned 
in the Gamtoos river, near Hankey, on 
1 July 1846, and this loss greatly aifected 
his health. In 1847 his wife died (23 Oct.) 
The outbreak of hostilities in the Orange 
River territory in 1848 completely destroyed 
his hopes of maintaining independent native 
states against colonial aggression, and in 
1849 he severed his connection with politics. 

3x2 
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lie rc'bignetl liis post at Cape Town, anti ra- 
tirotl to Himltey, wheio lie died on 27 Aug. 
1851. 

Philip was a man of good physique imd of 
much energy. A powerful and convincing 
speaker, he wa i well fitted to champion his 
cause in. England, although in the colonjrha 
never led more than a very small minority. 
His friends were constrained to admit that 
he was somewhat arhitrary and self-willed 
(WakT)T,\w, p. 31 ; Misaionary Magmvnf, 
1851, pp. 186-7). lie did muoh useful work 
in promoting the interests of oducation, both 
amongthecolonistsandthe natives; although 
his more ambitious plans failed, he was the 
most prominent politician in Cape Colony for 
thirty years. 

lie was survived by a son, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Durant Philip, also a missionary at 
Ilankey, and two daughters. 

[Theal’s History of South Africa, vols. iii. iv. ; 
Balpli Wardlaw'b Funeral SiTiiion with Appen- 
dix, 8vo, 18S2; Robert Philip’s The Elijah of 
South Africa, or the Cliaraoter of the late Juhn 
Philip, 8vo, London, IBfil ; Missionary Maga- 
siuomr 1836 to 1861, Missiommy Register fur 
1819, &c] E. o, ir. 

PHILIP, JOHN BIRNIE (1624-1875), 
sculpt or, son of Wil liam and Elizabeth Pliiliy, 
was born in London on 23 Nov. 1824. Ills 
family was originally Scottisb, but had been 
long settled in England. At the n;?e of 
seventeen be entered the newly cstnblisbed 
government school of design at Somerset 
Ilouae, where he studied under John Rogers 
Herbert, R.A. [q.v.], and whan the latter 
resigned his mastership and opened a sehool 
in Maddox Street, Philip was one of the pu- 
pils who seceded with him. Ilis earliest work 
was done in tlu> houses of parliament, then in 
course of erection, and tine brought him into 
contact with Augustus Welby Northmora 
Pugin [q. v.J by whom ha was much in- 
fluenced. Philip first appeared at the Royal 
Academy in 1®8, sending an alto-relievo of 
Michael and Satan for the tympanum of the 
porch of St. Michael’s Church, Oomhill, and 
a bust of Dean Lyall, and during the next 
five years exhibited recumbent effigies of 
Queen Oatheriue Parr (for her tomb at Sudo- 
del ey Castle) , Canon Mul (for Ely Oatbedral), 
and tbe Countess of Pembroke and Lordller- 
bert of Loa(for Wilton Oburob). Among bis 
other public commissions were tbe reredos 
of Ely Cathedral (1857), the monument to 
Sir Charles Hotham at Melbourne (1868), 
the reredos of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
(1863), the monument to the officers of the 
Europa in York Minster (1868), a bust of 
Richoid Oobdon lor the Hmifax Oliambor of 
Commerce (I£07), statues of Lord Elgin and 


Colonel Kurd for Kilcutta, eight statues of 
lungs and qu^eens for the P^oyal Gallery ia 
the Palace of Westmmstor, the statues on 
the front of tho Royal Academy, Barlinrton 
lionse, and (in eoniunction with Mr H R 
Armsiead) the whole of those on Ihe facafe 
of the new foreign office. In 1804, when 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s design for a national me- 
morial to the Prince Consort in Hyde Park 
had been accepted, Philip was one of the 
sculptorn who wore engaged to cany it out 
and to this bis time was almost eiolDsiralJ 


devoted for eight yeai-s. To him and Mr 
Armstead was entrusted the execution in 
marble of the friezes on the podium, Philip 
undorlaking those on the north and wert 
sides, which were to represent the great 
seulptors and architects of the world; this 
work, which he completed in 1872, and bj 
which he is best known, was received with 
well-deserved admiral ion, the figures, eighty- 
seven in number, being moat picturesquely 
and harmoniously grouped and carved in high 
reliof with great skill. Philip also modelled 
for the canopy of the memorial four bronze 
statues^ of Geometry, Geology, Physiology, 
and Philosophy, and the eight angels clustered 
at the base of the cross on the summit. Philip 
did much decorat ive work in other directions, 
such as tho capitals of the columns on Block- 
friars Bridge and some of the ornaments on 
the new general post office. In 1873 he 
sent to the academy a classical subject, 
‘Narcissus,’ and in 1874aflgnreof a waiting 
angel and a marble panel entitled 'Sailer 
little children to come unto Me ; ’ his last 
work was the statue of Colonel Akroyd, 
M.F., erected at. Halifax. Dm'ing tbe early 
part of his career Philip occupied a studio 
in ITans Plac^ hut later he removed to 
Morton Villa, King’s Road, Chelsea; there 
ho died of bronchiUs on 2 March 1876, ond 
was buried in tbe Drompton cemetery. 
Philip mameci, in 1854, Frances Black, and 
left issue ; one daughter was wife of James 
A. M. Whistler, the painter and etcher. 


f Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Art Journal, 
1876, p. 144; Daffome’s Albert Memorial, its 
History and Description, 1877 ; RoyalAcadamy 
Oatologues ; private information.] E. M. O’D. 


PHILIP, ROBERT (1791-1868), divine, 
born at Huntly in Aberdsensbire in 1791, 
was the Mdesl son of an eldw in tbs church 
of George Oowie, the founder of indepen- 
dency in t he north of Scotland. BBs father’s 
deatli in 1806 was followed by liis departine 
for Aberdeen, where he obtained a situation 
OB clerk in the Grandholm works. He de- 
veloped the tastes and aptitudes of a genuine 
student, ond at the age of nineteen was 
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jtlniitted to Hoxton academy. Tour years 
later in 1816, lie commenced work as minis- 
ter at Liverpool and devoted much atten- 
tion to the welfare of seamen, for whose 
benefit he published a small volume of ser- 
jnons entitled ‘Bethel Flag.’ On 1 Jon. 
1826 he come to Loudon to take charge of 
llsberly Chapel, Singsland, and honcmorth 
jevoted himself with assiduity to the pro- 
duction of a series of religious manuals, 
trhich had a very great vogue in their day 
both in England and America. lie became 
known also as a powerful advocate of the 
(doims of the London , Missionary Society, 
trhose operations he sought to extend, es- 
pecially in China ; and he was a convinced 
^ponent of the opium traffic. In 1852 the 
honorary degree of B.D. was conferred upon 
him by Dartmouth College, U.S.A. He re- 
signed theMaberly Chapel, owing to failing 
health, in 1866, and died at his residence on 
Newington Gheeu on 1 May 1868. Philip 
marti^, in 1818, Hannah Lassell, the sister 
of William Lassell [q. v.], and left issue. 

Of Philip’s numerous works, moat interest 
attaches to his ‘ Life and Times of the llov. 


Qeoiga Whitefield,’ London, 8vo, 1837, and 
bis ‘Life, Times, and Characteristics of John 
Bunyan,’ 1839, 8vo. The former was ad- 
Teisaly criticised by Sir James Stephen in 
the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview,’ ksvii. 600. Both 
BIS largely composed of extracts and ore 
of amaS. biographical value, but both are 
somewhat remarkable on account of the 
rigour and originality of their style and the 
strength of then; evangelical tone. His other 
worke include : 1. ‘ Christian Experience ; 
Guide to the Perplexed,’ 1828, 12mo ; 10th 
edit. 1847, 18mo. 2. ‘ Eedemption, or the 
New Song in Heaven,’ 1884 and 1838, 18mo. 
8. ‘The God of Glory: Guide to the Doubt- 
ing,’ 5th edit. 1838, 18mo. 4, ‘Eternity 
Be^ed ; Guide to the Thoughtful,’ 6tii 
edit. 1839, 18mo. 6. ‘On Pleasing God: 
Guide to tho Oonscientioue,’ 8rd edit. 1837, 
18mo. fi. 'Communion with God: Gnide 
to the Devotional,’ 7th edit. 1847, 18mo. 
Those six works were republished with an 
introductory essay by Albert Barnes in New 
York in 2 vole. 12mo, and again in 1867, 
in 1 vol. 8vo, under the title of 'Devotional 
Guides.’ Two other volumes — ‘ Manly Piety 
in its Principles’ (2nd edit. 1837, 18mo) 
and ‘Manly Piety in its Bealisations’ (2nd 
edit. 1887, 18mo) — ^were r^ublished in New 
York in one volume, 1838, as ‘ The Young 
Man’s Closet Library.' The four works — ■ 
‘The Marys, or Beauty of Female Holiness’ 
M edit, 1840, 18mo), ‘ The Marthas, or 
Varieties of Female Piety’ (3rd edit. 1840, 
18mo), ‘The Lydias, or Developments of 


Female Character ’ (3rd edit. 1841, 18mo), 
‘The Hannahs, or Maternal Influence on 
Sons’(Srd edit. 1841, Iflmo) — were similarly 
published collectively as ‘Ine Young Ladies' 
Closet Library,’ and passed through nume- 
rous editions. Philip also published on ‘In- 
troductory Essay to tho Practical Works of 
the Bev. B. Baxter,’ 4 vols. 1838 and 1847; 
‘The Life and Opinions of the Bev. William 
Milne,’ 1830 and 1840, 8vo ; ‘ The Life and 
Times of the Bev. John Campbell,’ 1841, 
8vo; and ‘The Elijah of South Africa,’ 1862, 
8vo, a memoir of his friend, John Philip 
fg. T.l, the Al'rioan missionary. Philip pub- 
lished sermons, and pamphlets upon CWa 
and the opium question. 

[Congregational Year Book, I860, p. 213 ; 
MoClintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature ; Southey's Life end Correspondence, 
V. 233; Philip’s Devotional Guides, ed. Bernes, 
1867 : private information ] T. S. 

PHILIPHADGH, Lokd (1666-1708), 
Scottish judge. [Seo Mukhat, Sib Jimbb.] 


PHILIPOT. [See also Piulpoi.] 

PHILIPOT, PHELIPOT, or PHIL- 
POT, Sib JOHN (d. 1384^, mayor of Lon- 
don, was no doubt a native M Kent, but 
the statement of Heath (Grocers’ Company, 
p. 182) that he was born at Cpton Court in the 
parish of Sibertswoid or Shebbertswell, near 
Dover, cannot be correct, though the estate 
was held by bis descendants (Hustbi), ix. 
377). He bore the some arme — sable, a bend 
ermine — as the Philipots of Phiipotts, near 
Tunbridge (t6. v.224; Stow, Survey of Lon- 
don, bk. V. p. 114). His first wife brought 
him the manor of the Giench (or Grange) at 
Giilingliam, near Chatham. 

Fhiupot became a member of the Grocers’ 
Company of London (founded in 1346 by the 
amalgamation of the pepperers and spicerers), 
one (u whose earliest members was a Phely- 
pot Farnham, and he soon accumulated con- 
siderable wealth (Hdath, pp. 47, 66). Ed- 
ward III gave liim the wardship of the heir of 
Sir Bobert de Ogle [q, v.] in 1362, appointed 
him in the following year a receiver of fop- 
feituies on merohancuse at Calais, and in 
1364 licensed him to export thither wheat 
and other victuals (DirenAiVB, Baronage, ii. 
262 ; FcBdera^ iii. 693, 741, Bee, ed.) Phili- 
pot lent the lang money and acted as his pay- 
master {BranUnyhanre Issue Boll, p. 146; 
Duvoir, Issues, p. 196). He sat for London 
in the parliament of February 1371, in which 
the clerical ministers were removed, and in 
the great council summoned in June to 
remedy the miscalculations of their succes- 
sors 0leiums of Members, i. 186-6). In the 
crisis after the Good parliament, Philipot, 
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■with Nicholas Brembre [q. v.], a fellow- of Hastings by the Bren^i, andthTsem' 
giocer, and also oonnootod with Kent, and by a Soot, the son of one John Mercer 
William Walworth [q. v.], headod the op- a squadron of Scottish, French, and Saa?* 
position of the ruling party in London to ships, of a number of English murchant\6 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who found sels at Scarborough, meanwhile threw 
support among the lesser traders then en- country into a state of great alarm -whiS 
gaged, under the leadership of John de was aggravated by vehement suspicions ^ 
Northampton [q. v.], in attaclung the mono- the loyalty of John of Gaunt to his vonna 
poly of muuioipol power enjoyed by the great nephow. Philipot rapidly fitted out a small 
companies. _ squadron and a thousand armed men at his 

On the collapse of the Good parliament own expense, pursued Mercer, and -wtested 
the Buko of Lancaster proposed in the par- from him his prizes, and fifteen Spanish 
liamentwhioh he packed in January 1377 to vessels as well (Chron. Am/l. p. 199)7 Hjj 
replace the mayor by a captain, and give the patriotism and success roused fliose who ra- 
marshal of England power of arrest within sented the national humiliation to great 
tho city (19 Fmi.) Philipot is said to have enthusiasm, and were boldly contrasted with 
risen and declared that the city would never tho inactivity, if not treachery, of the duke 
submit to such an infraction of its liberties ; and the magnates. He thereby incurred the 
but this must be a mistake, as he did not sit ill-will of the nobles, who sneered at Bichard 
in this parliament {Chronicon Anglia, p. 120; as ‘ king of London,' and declared that Phili- 
Setwna of Members, i . 1 96). The proposal, pot had no right to act os ho had done on his 
couplcdwiththo insult iufliotedou the bishop own responsibility. But he roundlytoldthe 
of London (William Ooui-tenay) by Lan- Earl of Stafford, who complained to him of 
caster and the marshal (Henry Percy, first his action, that if the nobles had not left 
earl of Northumberland [q. v.]) at the trial the country exposed to invasion he would 
of Widif a few hours later, iirovoked tho never have interfered (tJ. p. 200). At the 
riot of the following day, -when Lancaster heightof his popularity ho was chosen mayor 
and Percy had to lly for their lives. Lan- for 1378-9, and filled tno office with his usual 
caster failed to provoul the deputation of activity and gonerosity. He had the city 
the citizens, headed by Philipot, from ob- ditch cleaned out, levying a rate of fivepence 
taining an interview with tho old king, who per household for the purpose, and enforced 
hoard their explanations and gave Ihom a order and justice so admirably that 
gracious answer. But the duke was impla- moasuros wore taken as a precedent nearly 
cable, and tho city officers sought to appease forty years later (Stow, Survey of Londm, 
him by a somewhat humiliating ropara- bk. i. p. 12; IMier Aliice, i. 632). Lord 
tion. The citizens as a body, however, Beauchamp of Bletsho in HecemW 1379 
would have _ nothing to do with it, and appointed Philipot one of his executors, 
though the king, at Lancaster's instigation, bequeathing him ‘ my great cup gilt which 
turned out the mayor (Staple),_ they at once the King of Navarre gave me’ [Testamenta 
(21 March) chose Brembre in his stead Vetusta, p. 104). ]S tho year after his 
(CoHeetiona of a London Cithen, p. 264 ; mayoralty he earned the effusive gratitude 
Vhron. Angl, pp. 127, 133 ; Fadera, iiL of tho city by defraying the coat of one of 
1076). two stone towors, sixty feet high, built below 

As soon as tho king’s death, on 21 June London Bridge, between which a chain was 
1377, became known in tho city, an influen- suspended across tho river to assure the safety 
tial deputation was sent to the young prince of tho city and shipping against possible 
lUchord II and his mother, and Philipot, act- French attacks (Bilet, Memorials, p. 441). 
iim os spokesman, assurod him of the loyally He was a member of the oommission ap- 
of bhe city, and begged him to reconcile thorn pointed in March of that year, at the request 
with the Buko of Lancaster (Chron, Angl, of the commons, to inquire how far the heavy 
p. 147). The triumph of the principles taxation could he lightened by greater eco- 
of tho Good parliament in tho first parlia- nomy in administration (liot. Pari, iii. 373), 
ment of the new reign (October 137/) was He may have satin this parliament, but the 
marked by the appointment of Philipot and London writs are wanting. In the summer 
Walworth, at the request of the commons, he provided ships for the Earl of Buoking- 
to he treasurers of the moneys granted for ham’s expedition to Brittany; and when the 
the war with France (iJot. Pari, iii. 7, 84), delay in starting forced many to pledge ^air 
They and other London merchants lent the armour, Philipot, as the St.Albansclironicler 
king 10,0007, on the security of three crowns heard finm his own lips, redeemed no fewer 
ond other royal jewels {Imtlera, iv. 31-2). than a thousand jacks {Qhron, Angl.y).^^'), 
Tliooaptureof the Isle of Wight and burning It was to him that tho intercepted corre- 
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.mudence of Sir Ferrera witli tlie 
femi waa brouglif, aud Ferrara beiug wltli 
John of Gaunt in the north, Philipot 
fflumeTcd thither and aaw him safely in- 
teined in Durham Oualle (ifi. p. 278). 

At the erisiiof the poaaanta’ revolt, in June 
1381 Philipot came with the mayor to the 
rouiihing'aasi.istanee, and W alworthhaving 
^ Tyler in Smilhfiald, he and four other 
aldermen were knighted with Walworth on 
4e spot (Etini, P- 451 ; Fabtan, p. B31). 
Hewaa granted an augmentation of uia coat- 
aimour; aud it may have been now that 
Bichard gave him an estate of 401. a year 
(Haiiit, p. 184 ; IIasiiid, iv. 237). In No- 
vemhsr he again represented Loudon in par- 
liament (Hetums qf Members, i. 2Q8)_. Filling 
the same position in tlie May paiUameut of 
the nsAt year, Philipot was pul on a com- 
mittee of merchants to consider the proposed 
loin for the king’s expedition to France, and 
ms appointed a ‘receiver and guardian’ of 
the tonnage and poundage appropriated to 
the keeping of the sea (JJof. Pari, hi. 123-4). 
But John of Northampton, who was now 
mayor and busy depressing thu influence of 
the greater companies, had him deposed from 
his office of alderman (WALaimuAir, ii. 71). 
lathe spring aud summer of 1383 Philipot 
sarcisd out the transport arrangements tor 
Bi^op Spencer and his crusadors, aud sat for 
Laadou in the October parliament (ii, pp. 
8S,9oj Buy os, p. 222; llettmis nj Members, 
i,31B). 

He died in the summer of 1384, 'not 
leaving his like behind in zeal for the king 
ead we realm,’ and was buried with his 


ai!ond(?) wife before the enlraiioeinto the 
choir of the Greyfriare Oluirch (now Christ 
Ohnioh), London (Chron, Ansi, p. 359; 
Hisini), iv. 239). He left his manor at 
Gillingham to his second son, whose sou 
John exchanged it, in 1433, for Twyford, 
h^dlesex, with Pvichard, eon of Adorn 
Bomme, mayor of Loudon in 1301 and 1807 
(I'i.) A chapel which Philipot built there 
Tss used 08 a barn in Hasted’s time, and 
isigm'edin tbe ‘Bibliotbeon Topegraphioa 
Britannioa’ (No. vi. pt. i.) His house in 
London was in Liingbourne Ward, on the 
site of the present Plulpot Lane, which was 
named after him (lIcAtii, p, 184). lie be- 
queathed lands (0 the city of Loudon for (he 
relief of thirteen poor people for over (Stow, 
lik,i.p.281). 

Philipot was at least twice mamed— to 
Maijew Oroydon, daughter of Bichard Croy- 
don, alderman of London, who brought him 
the manor at GilUngliam; and to Jane 
Stamford (Habthd, iv. 238, 239). Hasted 
mentions two sons. A daughter, Margaret 


Philipot 

Plulpot, married, fiist, T. Santlor, aud, se- 
con^y, John Neylaud, and dying after 1399, 
was buried in the chui'ch of the Greyfriars 
(Slow, Surmy, bk. iii. p. 133 ; liber Alius, 
i. 682), pesccudants of his dwelt at Upton 
Court, Sibertswold, near Dover, until the 
reign of Henry VII. 

[RotuU Parimmenterum ; Rymer's Fesdera, 
Becurd ed. ; Boturns of Mombore of Parliament, 
1878 (Blue Book); Ealendara and Is ren tones 
of tbe Bzehequer, laene Bull of Bamtingham, 
and Devon's Issuee publiabed by tho &aord 
Commissian ; Ohronicon Anglic, 1328-88, Wol- 
siugham's Historia Anglicaiuand tho Liber Albua 
in Bolls Ser. ; Oolleetions of a London Citizen 
(Camden Soe.); Stair’s Snrvey of London, ed. 
Strype, 1720 ; Heath’s Grocers’ Coinpuiy, 1329; 
Hseberi's Livery Companies; Biley'e Memorials 
of London ; Haeted's History of Ernt, 8tli ed. 
1707 : Sir Harris Nicolas's TestamontaVetuata.] 
J. Typ, 

PHILIPOT, JOHN (lB89f-164G), So- 
morset kenild, son of Ileniy Philpt and his 
wife, daughter and coheiress of David Leigh, 
servant to the archbishop of Oanterbunr, 
was born at Folkestone, Lent, between 1587 
and 1692, Hie father, who possessed con- 
siderable property in FoUieetone, and who 
had been mayor of the town, was lessee of 
the rectorial tithes, and was buried in the 
parish church in 1603. From his wiU, dated 
111 1002, it appnais that hie eon was then a 
boy at sohool. The family name was Philpot, 
but John insieted upon inserting an'i'oe- 
tween the two eylkbles. At the end of 1612 
he married Susan, only daughter aud hem of 
William Glover, one of the gentlemen ushers’ 
daily waiters in the court of James I. Her 
father’s brother was Bobeit Glover (1544- 
1688) |h. V.], Somei'set l^ld, to whom no 
doubt I^ilipot owed his introduction to the 
College of Arme. He was appointed a pui- 
suivant-of-arms extraordinary, with the title 
of Blanch Lion, in October 1618, and on 
19 Nov. he was created Benge Dragon 
pui-suivant-hi-ordinaiy. By his office he 
was brought into oloee connection with Wil- 
liam Camden, for whom he entertained pro- 
foundrespect. Camdenfrequent^ nominated 
him as his touty, or marshal, m his visita- 
tions; and Sir !mohaid St. Geor^, when 
Glorettceax, and Sir John Bunoughs, when 
Norray, employed him in the same capacity. 
Ha visited Ilent in 1610, Hampshire in 1622, 
Berkshire and Gloucesteishire in 1623, Sus- 
sex in 1633, and Buckinghamshire, Oxford- 
ehire, and Butland in 1634. 

In 1822 Eslph Brooke, York herald, 
brought on action agsinet Philipot in the 
court of common pleas for his shore of the 
fees given to the heralds and pursuivants on 
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two greatOiSCBsionsof state ceremoninl {Cal. tianum; or, Kent surveyed and illustMtn,! 

State Papers, Dom. 1619-28, p. 399). What Being an exact dpscriptioiiof all the Parishe 

the result was is not stated. On 10 July Burroughs, Villages, and other refoectiT 
1623 Philipot was appointed hy the Mng to Mannors included in the County of Vont* 
the office of bailiff 01 Sandwich, and he also London, 1669 and 1661, fol.; 2nd edit cot- 
held the position of lieutenant or chief gun- rected, London, 1776, fol. This work wm 
ner in the fort of Tilbury, with the fee of juiblishedbyand under the name of Thomas 
one shilling a day. On 8 July 1024 he was Philipot [q. y.J, the author’s son, who thus 

created Somerset herald at Arundel House endeavoured dishonestly to palm it off as his 

in the Strand in succession to Eobert Ores- own. At the end of the book is ‘An His- 
well, who had been compelled hy embarrassed torical Catalogue of the High-Sheriffs of 
circumstances to sell his office (Nnni.n, Col- Kent.’ 

lege Arms, p. 211). On SO Jan. 1^7-8 Of Philipot’s' Visitations 'there have been 

John Jacob of Faversham, sergeant of the published that of Kent, taken in 1619 and 
admiralty of the Cinque ports, complained to edit ed by J. J. Howard, London, 1868’ 8vo 
Sir Edward Nicholas [q. v.]. secretary of state, (reprinted from the ‘ Archteologia Canti’ana ’ 
that ‘ in the port of Faversham J ohn PhUpot, vol. iv.) ; of Gloncestershire (by the Harleian 
n herald, keeps an admiralty court, whereby Society, 1886) ; and of Oxfordshire, 1634 
he dispossesses the duke (the lord warden) of which a manuscript copy is in the Haiv 
of the wrecked goods which the ffshermen leian collection. No. 1480 (Harleian Society 
bring in.’ There exist letters and warrants 1871). There remain in manuscript visitai 
addressed in 1680 and 1681 by and to tions of Berkshire, 1623 (Harleian MS. 
Philipot as steward of the royal manors of 1632); of Sussex, 1688 (Harleian MSK 1136 
Gillingham and Grain. In 1638 he was and 1400), and of Buckinghamshire, 1034 
sent aWad to knight 'William Bosvile, and (Harleian MS. 1198). 
some reminiscences of this, or of a subse- Philipot’s other publications were: 1. ‘List 
quent visit to France, occur at the end of of the Constables of Hover Castle and War- 
his church notes in the British Museum dens of the Cinque Ports,’ 1627 (dedicated 
{Marleian MS. 8917). Two years later he to George, duke of Buckinghas^. 2. ‘The 
was again despatched to the contiuont to OatalMue of the Chancellors of England, the 
invest with the order of the Garter Charles Jjord Keepers of the Great Seale j and the 
Ludovio, count palatine of the Rhine and IiOrd Treasurers of England. "With a col- 
duke of Bavaria, who was then with the lection of divers that have beene Masters of 
ari^ in Brabant, the Holies,’ 2 pts. London, 1086, 4to, dedi- 

lle was one of those heralds who, on the cated to the E^l of Arundel (compiled &om 
outbreak of the civil war, adhered to the cause the manuscripts of Eobert Glover, Somerset 
of the Iring, and he accompanied Charles to herald). 8. ‘ A perfect collection, or Cata- 
Oxford. There he was created H.C.L. 18 July logue of all Knights Bachelaurs made hy 
1643 (Wood, Fasti 0.v<m. ei. Bliss, ii. 62). Kitm James since his comming to the Gepwn 
Shortly afterwards he attended Charles I at of England, faithfully extracted out of the 
the siege of Gloucester, and was the bearer Records,’ London, 1660, 8vo. 
of the king’s summons to the citizens to AmongPliilipot’sunpublished worksare: 
surrender that city on 10 Aug. 1643 ('Vi’'ASH- ‘Jjist of the Sheriffs of Lincolushire,’ 1636 P 
3onRira,Pj6LGfooe8tre7uu,introd.) Thescene (Addit. MS. 6118, p. 407); ‘Oolleotions for 
has been admirably painted by E, Howling, a Hlstoiy of Kent ’ (Lansdowne MSS. 267, 
After his return to Oxford he took up hm 268, 269, 276); ‘A Collection of Monu- 
quarters at Cliawley in the parish of Cum- ments and Arms in Churches of Kent, with 
nor, some two miles from the city. Being a few pedigrees inserted’ (Harleian MS. 
captured there by some parliamentary sol- 8917). 

diers of the garrison of Abingdon, he was Philipot also edited the fifth edition of 
sent a prisoner to London in or about 1644, Camden’s ‘ Remainos ’ in 1686j and prefixed 
but he was soon set at liberty, It was the English verses to Augustine Vincent's ‘ Dis- 
kinKs intention to reward his loyalty by covery of Errors,’ 1622. To him is wrongly 

f iving him the post of Norroy king-of-arms, attributed the anonymous book by Edmund 
_ ut he died prematurely, in great obscurity, Bolton [q. v.], entitled ‘The Cities Advo- 
in London, and was buried on 26 Nov. 1646 cate, in this case or question of Honour and 
within the precincts of the church of St. Arms, whether Apprenticeship extinguisheth 
Benct, St. Paul’s "Wharf. His wife survived Gentry,’ London, 1629 ; reprinted with an 
till 1664, and lies buried, together with her altered title-page in 1074 (of. Bhtdqds, Cen- 
eldest daughter Svsnn, in Eltham church. sura Lit. 1805, i. 267 ; Addit. MS, 24488, 
Hjs principal work is: 1. ‘ ViJlai-e Can- f. 119). 
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fjleinoir apponded to Eer. W. A Scott Eobert- 
Mediaeval Folkoatone, 1876 ; Addit. MS. 
^90, f. 236®: Bcloe’s Anecdotes, vi. 317-28; 

a ges’s Eestituta, i. 467 ; Camdeni Epi- 
, p. 362 ; Dallaway’s Science of Heraldry ; 
postert Alumni Oxon. early ser.iii. 1160; Q-ont. 
Jlsg. 177^- 690 : Gough’s British Topography ; 
SSed’s Kent, vol. i. pp. iv, 63, 103, new edit, 
i 20, 79»., 197 198 »., 203 and 210, 216, 

257 , 283 : Eearne's Carious CiscoucBes, ii. 446 ; 
Here’s Eenutrks and Collections (Hohle), ii. 
164; Hist. MSS. Comm, 11th Eep. pt. vii.p. 226; 
Eennett’s Life of Somner, p. 37 ; Lowndes's 
BibL Man. (Bohn), p. 1860 ; Moule’s Bibi. 
Setaldics, pp. 119, 167, 193 ; Nichols’s Lit. 
Aaeed. viii. 718; Noble’s Ccdlege of Arms, 
pp 212, 218, 220, 246 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
sra.idi. 390, 486, 4th ser. i. 31, 362, 426; Cal. 
State Papers ; Upeott’s English Topography, i. 
352,363.1 T. 0. 

PHILIPOT, THOMAS (A 1682), poet 
and miacellaneoua writer, son of John Phili- 
pot [q.v.], Somerset herald, by Susan, his 
irife, only daughter and heir of William 
Glover, was admitted a fellow-commoner 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, on 10 Feb. 1632- 
1633, and matriculated on 29 March 1638. 
He graduated M.A. r/y/its litem on 4 Feb. 
168^, and was incorporated in that degree 
atOxford in July 1640. Wood says ‘ he was, 
1^ those that well knew him, esteemed a 
tolerable poet when young, and at riper years 
versed in matters of divinity, history, 
and antiquities ’ (^eti Oman. ed. Bliss, i. 
618). He was buried at Greenwich on 
80 Sept. 1682 (Hasted, Kent, 1886, i. 118). 

By Ins will, dated 11 Se^. 1680, after de- 
fiaing certain premises to Glare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, for establishing two Kentish fellow- 
■hips, he left his houses in the town of 
Eltham and a field (sold in 1866 to the 
commissioners of woods and forests for 
6501) to the Clotliwurkers' Company to esta- 
blish six almshouses for four people from 
Eltham and two firom Chislehurst, allowing 
(hem 61. each a year. Philipot published as 
Ms own in 1669 Ms father’s ' Villare Can- 
tianum.’ 

His^nuineworksara; 1. ‘Eieglosofier'dup 
to tho Memory of William Glover, Esquire, 
late of Shalston in Buckinghamshire,’ Lon- 
don, 1641, 4to. 2. ‘ A congratulatory Eleglo 
offered up to the Earle of Essex, upon his m- 
veetltm'e with the dignitie of LordChamher- 
Isine,’ London, 1 641, 4to. 3. ‘Poems,’ Lon- 
don, 1646, 8vo; dedicated to the Earl of 
Westmorland. In one copy the date is cor- 
rectedinmanuBcript to 8Feh.l646(BBTDaE8, 
Settiiuta, i. 232). 4. ‘An Elegie oiFer’d 
unto the memory of his ExccUencie Robert, 
Earle of Essex .... late Generali of the Par- 
liaments forces ’ [Loudon, 1010], small sheet. 


fol. 5. ‘ England’s Sorrow for the losse of 
their late Generali, or an emtaph. upon his 
Excellencie Robert, Earle of Essex, &c., who 
died Sept. 16, 1646; with a perfect memoriall 
of the particular services and battels that he 
himself was engaged in person,’ London, 
1646, small sheet, fol. 6. ‘An Historical 
Discourse of the Firat Invention of Naviga- 
tion, and the Additional Improvements of 
it. With the probable Causes of the Vo- 
riation of the Compasse, and tho Varia- 
tion of the Variation. Likewise some Re- 
fieotions upon the Name and Office of Ad- 
mirall. To which is added a Catalogue of 
those Persons that have been iiom the first 
Inatitution dignified with that Office,’ Lon- 
don, 1661, 4to; dedicated to Sir Francis 
Penjean, M.D. [q. v.] ; reprinted in the ‘ Har- 
leian Miscellany,' vol. ii. 8. ‘ The Cripples 
Complaint,’ a sermom 1662, 4to. 9. ‘ The Ori- 
ginal and Growth of the Spanish Monarchy 
united with the House of Austria ... to 
which are added several discourses of those 
accessions and improvements in Italy, Africk, 
with the East and West-Indies that are no\r 
annexed .... to the Diadem of Spain,’ Lon- 
don, 1604, 8vo. 10. ‘ The Engluh Life of 
..lEaop ’ prefixed to Francis Barlow’s edition 
of the ‘ Fables,’ London, 1660, fol. 11. ‘ An- 
tiquitos Theologica et Gentuis, or two Dis- 
courses ; the first concerning the Original of 
Churches, and their Direct or Collateral 
Endowments. The second touching the 
Religion of the Gentiles, their Temples, 
Priests, Sacrifices, and other Ancient Ri- 
tuals,’ London, 1070, 12mo ; dedicated to Sir 
Philip Worwiclc, knt. 12. ‘ The Descent of 
King Stephen as extracted from that emi- 
nent family of the Earls of Blois and Oham- 
paigne ; ' appended to T. Southouse’s ‘ Mo- 
nosticon Favershomiense,’ 1671. 13. ‘A brief 
Historical Discourse of tho Original and 
Growth of Heraldry, demonstrating upon 
what rational Foundations that Nome and 
Heroick Science is established,’ London, 
1672, 8vo; dedicated to John, earl of 
Bridgewater. 14. ‘A Phylosophical Essay, 
treating of tho most Prolmhlo Cause of that 
Grand Mystery of Nature, the Flux and Re- 
flux : or, Flowing and Ebbing of the Sea,’ 
London, 1673, 4to; dedicated to Sir John 
Mareham, hart. 16. ‘ Self-Homicido- 

Murtlier; or some Antidotes and Argu- 
ments gleaned out of the Treasuries of our 
Modern Casuists and Divines, against that 
Horrid and Reigning Sin of Self-Murther, 
London, 1674, 4to ; dedicated to John Up- 
ton, esq., of Newington HaU, Middlesex, 
lie contributed English verses to (a) Fisher’s 
‘ Mai'ston Moor,’ 1660 ; (J) Cartwright’s 
‘ Comedies,’ 1651 ; (c)B8nlowB8’8'Theophila,’ 
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]663; (d) Boys’s ‘ yEneas his Descent into 
Hell,’ ]6C>1; (s') Southouso’s ‘Monastieon 
JFaversliamiense,’ 1671. 

[Addit. MSB. 5878 f. 48. 24190 f. 230 5; 
Brydgos’s Oensura Lit. ISO.j, i. 288; Critical 
Bavjow. 1778, p. 263 ; D.iUaway’s Science of 
noriildry, p. 3 18 ; Foster's Alumni Oxoii., early 
sorioe, iii. 1180; G-ont. Mag. 1778, p. 590; 
Gough’b British Topogwphy, i. 442 ; Hasted’s 
Kent, 1886, 1 . 197, 199, 283 ; Fearne's Bomarks 
and Collections (Dohlu), ii. 154 ; Moiilo's Bihl. 
IToraldica, pp. 182, 183 ; Noble’s College of 
Arms, p. 246,] T. 0. 

PHILIPPA OP HAiirAiri,T(1314P-1369), 
queen of Edward III, daughter of William, 
called the Good, Count of Holland and 
'Hinault (d. 1.S37), and his countess Jeanno 
(el. 1342), daughter of Charles of Valois 
(el. 1325), son of Philip III of Franco, was 
horn in or about 1314. When Isabella 
(1292-1368) [q. v.], queen of Edward II, 
was in Haiuaiut with her son Edward in 
1326, she arranged a marriage between him 
and Philippa. While at tho count’s court at 
V alenoii'nnosEdwnrd was more with Philippa 
than with her sisters, and when he took 
leave of her she burst into tears before the 
court, and imiocontly declared before the 
assembled company that she was weeping 
because sho had to part with him (FnoissAB'r, 
i. 236, ed. Luce), Tho next year, when Ed- 
ward had become Idng, he sent ambassadors 
to Count William requesting him to send 
him his daughter. The count agreed, pro- 
vided that the pope allowed tho marriage ; 
fora dispensation was necessary, as the young 
king and Philippa wore cousins, both being 
greatrpp:andchildren of Philip HI of Franco. 
At Edward’s request the dispensation was 
granted bv John XXII ii. 712, 

714) , and Philippa wn s provided by her father 
with all such apparel as baoame her future 
■gnity (JniiAiT in Bni, i. 76). In October 
king sent Eoger do Northburgh [q. v.], 
p of Lichfield, to Valeneionnes to marry 
■pa to him by proxy and declare her 
(Medera, ii. 718-10), aud on 20 Nov. 
domew, lord Bm'ghersh (d. 1866) 

I and William de Clinton were 00 m- 
led to escort her to England (ib. p. 
She embarked at Wissant 'with a 
t suite, and lauded at Dover on 28 Dec. 
slie was mot by her unde, Sir John of 
alt, the king being engaged in the 
in negotiations with Scotland. After 
ig at Canterbury to ofier at the shrine 
1 nomas the archbishop, sho proceeded 
idon, where she was received with re- 
, and was presented with gifts of the 
of three hundred marks. Leaving 
u on tho 27 th, she spent 1 Jon. 1828 


at the abbey of Peterborough, and went 



4 f i- atten- 

dants then for the most part returned home 
though a young esquire, Walter Mannv 
[q. V.], remained with her to wait upon her 
(JBHAir LB Bee, u.s.) On 16 May the kiue 
pledged himself to assign her the dower m 
lands and rents promised on his bet.if i,. 
the bishop of Lichfield (Feedera, ii. 743). ^ 

At the time of her marriage Philippa was 
in her fourteenth year (Feoissaet, i] 285 ) 
Her marriage was of political iimiortonce! 
Queen Isabella had already used Philippa's 
marriage portion in hiring troops that helped 
her to depose her husband and set her sou 
on tho throne ; Isabella landed in England 
with a largo body of Ilainaulters nnrloi. 
Philippa’s uncle, Sir John of Hoinaull. In 
the war with Scotland in 1327 Sir John and 
his flamaulters took a prominent pint It 
was, however, when Edward was entering 
on his long war with France that his 
riago was specially important to him, for it 
gavo him a claim on tho alliance of his 
queen’s father and brother, her brothers-in- 
law the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria and 'Wil- 
liam, mar(2iu3 of Juliers, and other princes 
and lords, and her abiding affection for her 
own people helped forward his plans, 'WM 
Philippa’s marriage with Edword must pro- 
bably be connected his efforts to persuade 
Flemisli weavers to settle in England and 
pursue and teach their trade there (CnEinirG- 
ifAM, Fmjlish Indxeatry md Commerce, i. 0, 
282), Many of those alien workmen appear 
to havo sottied in Norwich, and itispiohahle 
that the queen took a personal interest in 
their welfare, for she visited the city several 
times, in 1340, 1842, and 1344 (Bioubfibld, 
Norfolk, i. 83-8). 

On Edward’s return from France in Jane 
1329 he hastened to rejoin his wife at 
"Windsor [see under Edwaed HI]. She was 
crowned at Westminster on 4 March 1380, 
and on 16 Juno, at Woodstock, bore her 
first child, Edward [q. v.], called the Black 
Prince. Her nurse was Katherine, daughter 
of Sir Adam Banoster of Shevington, Lan- 
cashire, and wife of Sir John Haryngton of 
Farloton in that county (Beltz, Order of 
the Garter,'^. 241). In September 1381 
had a narrow escape at a tournament in 
Chcapside, for the stand from which she and 
her ladies were watching the proceedings 
broke down, and they were all thro'wn to the 
ground. Neither she nor her attendants 
were injured, though many others were badly 
hurt. 'The onrjienters would have sufTeisd 
for their negligence had she not interceded 
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for them on her knees with the king and liis 
fnends. Her pitil’iilneas on this oceasiou 
eicited general love for her (GeoW’EBY lb 
BaklK/ p. 48; Annales Paulini, p. 36B; 
JIuiiniTiTU, p. 63). After spending Christ- 
mas 1333 with the king at WalLiagford, she 
naitedfrom him when the festival was over, 
and went to Woodstock, where she bore a 
Janghter, IsaboUa. While she was there, in 
February 1334, a letter was addressed to 
Iier by the chaiicullor and masters of the 
uunersity of Oiford, praying her to write 
to the pope on their behalf against the at- 
tempt to set up a university at Stamford to 
>vhich many of the Oxford students had 
beeeded {Collectanea, i. 8, Oxf. Hist. Soo.) 
She was at Bnmborough apparently in the 
winter of 1.385, whan the king was at war 
with Scotland. The Scots, under the Earl 
of iiloroy, made an attempt on the town, 
were met and defeated before they reached it, 
and the earl was brought to the queen ns a 
piisoner^Kiriani'Oir, eol. 2667). ^e is said 
to have taken part in a uhivalrous ceremony 
called the ‘vow of the lieron’ in 1338 
[Political Poems, i. 23), and, being about to 
cross over to Flanders wUhthe Icing, received 
from him 564.f. 3s. 4d, for horses, dress, and 
jewels (Pcede/n, ii. 1059). 

She lauded at Antwerp with Edward in 
July, accompanied him on his journey to 
Colilentz as far as Ilcrenthals, and relurnod 
to Antwerp, whore, on 29 Nov,, she Lore 
her son Lionul (afterwards Duke of 01a- 
rence) [q. v.l In 1339 the king’s need of 
money forced him to pledge her crown, 
which was not redeemed until 1342 (id. p. 
1210). She stayed at Antwerp, Louvain, 
Jknssels, and Ghent, where she was left at 
St. Peter's Abbey by the Iting in February 
1340, when ho proceeded to Antwerp and 
thence to England. During his absence in 
March she boro hor son John of Gaunt [q.v.], 
and was constantly visited by Jacob ran 
Artevelde and the ladies of the city. Having 
bean rejoined by the king, she accompanied 
him to England in November. In 1342 she 
received a visit from her brother William, 
count of Hoinault, and a tournament was 
Md in his honour at Eltham, at which he 
was hurt in the arm. She was also present 
at a great tournament held that year at 
Northampton, where many were seriously 
brnt (Mbhimutxi, p. 124 ; Nicolas, Orders 
ofSkighthoodA. Introd. p. Ixxx). On 20 Nov. 
the king gave nor the custody of the earldom 
of Bio&nond granted to hor son John_ of 
Gaunt, together with full powers os guardian 
of him and her other younger children and 
of their lauds (JFbedera, ii. 1214-16). She 
was slaying m tho Tower of London when the 


king returned from Brittany in March 1348, 
and, ha^dng been joined by him there, spent 
Eobter with him at Hayermg atte Bower in 
Essex. When Edward held his festival of the 
‘ Bound Table’ at Windsor in January 1844, 
at which there was jousting for three days 
and much magnificence, Phiuppa took part in 
the rejoicings, splendidly appoteUed, and at- 
tended by a laMB number of ladies (Mtraa- 
MBTU, p. 166 ; Fhoibbabt, iii. 41, 268). She 
made some vow of pilgrimagesto places over 
sea, and in 1344 appointed a proxy to per- 
form it for her (Pcedera,m, 18). On the 
death of her brother Count William in 13^, 
her inheritance in Zealand was claimed by 
the king on her behalf (id. pp. 61, OB, 80). 

Daring Edward’s absence on the campaign 
of OrAcy, David, king of Scotland, was de- 
feated and taken prisoner at the hatUo of 
Neville’s Cross, near Durham, on 17 Oct. 1346. 
Jehon Is Bel and Froissart relate that the 
English forces were summoned by Philippa, 
though her sou Lionel was the nommel 
guardian of the kingdom; that she met and 
harangued them at Newcastle before the 
battle; and Froissart says that after the 
battle sho rode from Newcastle to the field, 
and remained there that day with her army 
(Jdhaitld Bel, ii. 109-10; Fboissabt, iv. 
18-29). As this is not confliHned by any 
known English or Scottish authority, it must 
be regarded as exceedingly doubtful, espe- 
cially os both the Fiemiw chroniclers were 
evidently mistaken as to the situation of the 
battle (of. Fboibbabt, ed. Buchon, i. 253 n. ; 
LoNGMAir, Zife qf Zdward III, i. 269) . The 
victory was won by William de la Zouche, 
archbishop of York, and the lords and forces 
of the north (MtrniMuiH, p, 218 ; AvnamiBY, 
p. 376 ; Fatdera, iii. 91)._ 

Before Christmas Philippa joined the king 
at the siege of Calais. During the siege he is 
said to have been unfaithful to her, as he had 
doahUeas been before (PoUtioal Poems, i. 169). 
When the town surrendered on 6 Aug. 1347, 
and six of the principal burgesses appeared be- 
fore Edward 111 their shirts and with halters 
round their necks, patting themselves at his 
mercy, she joined with the lords there pre- 
sent in beseeching the king to pardon them, 
and, being then great with child, knelt before 
him, weopingand praying him that since she 
had crossed the sea in much peril he would 
grant her request ‘ for the love of our Lady’s 
Son.' For her soke the king spared the 
lives of the burgesses, and granted them to 
her, and she provided them with raiment, 
food, and a gift of money (there is not the 
slightest reason for doubting the truth_ of 
this story ; see under Edwabb HI). Having 
rotm-ned to England with the king in Octo- 
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bor, she soon after, at Windsor, bora a son, 
who died in infancy. The offer of tbu im- 
perial crown to her liusbaud in ISIS caused 
her much anxiety and sorrow, but Edward 
declined it (KwiaiiTON, col. 2597). She ap- 

? ears to have made a profiress in tho west in 
349, and while at Ford Abbey, Dorset, 
made an offering at the tomb of Hugh 
Oourtenay, enrl of Devon. In August 1360 
ehe went with the Iting to Winchelsea, 
Su8se.x, whei'e the fleet was gathered to in- 
torcepl the Spaniards, and she remained in 
a religious house there, or in tho immediate 
neighbourhood, while tho king and her two 
sons, the Prince of Wales and ,Tobn of 
Quunt, sailed forth on the 28th to engoguthe 
enemy, with 'whom they fell in on the next 
day. She passed tho day of the battle of 
‘Leapagnols sur mer’ in great anxiety, 
doubting of the issue ; for her attendants, 
who comd see tho battle from the hills, told 
her of the number and size of the enemy’s 
ships. In tho evening, after the victory was 
won, the Mug and her eons joined her, and 
tho night was spent in revelry (FjRoiBSAnT, 
iv. 4, 97, 827). Ilor presence at tho festival 
of the Garter on St. George’s day, 23 April, 
1851, is expressly noted ; and in March 1356 
she was at a groiid tournament held by the 
king at Woodstock to colebrnte her recovery 
after tho birth of her son Thomas at that 
place. The story related in her ‘Life' 
fyi'niaKiAND) of her contribution to tho 
ransom of Bertrand du Guosclin aftor the 
battle of Poitiers is wortlilcss so far ae she 
is concerned (see M6moires sur Bertrand du 
Qvpsolm, c. 26). A special grant was made 
by the king for her apparel at tho St. George’s 
festival ofl868, which was of extraordinary 
splendour. During the summer of that year 
she and the king stayed at Marlborough and 
at Coshamj and while she was hunting there 
she met with an accident in riding, and dis- 
located her shoulder-joint (JEuhyium, iii. 
327). She did not accompany the Mng to 
France in 1360. 

In 1361 Froissart came over to England 
and presented her with a book that he had 
written on tho war with France, and spe- 
cially the battle of Poitiers, the germ of his 
future clu'oniclos. Philippa, who loved the 
people of her own land, received him and 
his gift with kindness, made him her clerk 
or secrets^, and encouraged him to pursue 
his historical work. He was lodged in the 
palace, entertained her with noble tales and 
discourses on love, and received from her 
tho means of travelling about the country 
to collect materials for his work, being once 
sent by her to Scotland with letters sotting 
forth that he was one of her secrctarius, and 


there and < 

of his sovereign imstress',' that "< noble and 
valiant lady,' meat lords and knights 
corned him and gave him aid. For flve vea« 
he remained in England in her service 
when he Mft in 1366 traveUed asamefi 
of her household (Dahmesteteii, Froissart 

pp. 13-28). Her presence at themagnificent 

tournaments held in Smithfleld in May 1362 
is expressly noted. After Christmas she 
went with tho king from Windsor to Bert- 
hampetead in Hertfordshire, on a vbit to 
the Prince of Wales, who resided there to 
take leave of him before he want to his 
government in Ajiuitoine. She bore her 
shore in the festivities of that year and the 
early months of 1804, when the kings of 
France, Scotland, and Cyprus were ^ in 
London at the same time, entertained Kiug 
.Tohn of France at Eltham, and gave man* 
rich feasts to King Peter de Lusignan of 
Cyprus, and made him presents when be left. 
The illness and death of King .Tohn caused 
her much grief. Her nephew William, count 
of Holland, second son of the Emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, had heen insane since 

1367, andhisdominionsweregovernedfor him 

by his brother Albert of Bavaria as regent. 
Albert desired to be recognised as sovereign, 
but the claims that Edward aeguirM by 
his marriage with Philippa were unsettled, 
and hindered the accomplishment of his wish. 
To remove this obstacle, he obtained from the 
estates of Holland, assembled at Gertruy- 
dpuberg on 26 April 1364, a decision that 
the English c^ueen could not inherit any part 
of the dominions of her brother Count Wil- 
liam, hie sovereignty heiug indivisible. Al- 
bert visited the English court in 1866, but 
was unable to obtain the king’s assent to his 
wishes respecting Pliilippa’s rights (Z’Artde 
viiMer les Dates, xiv. f48 ; Fasdera, iii. 779, 
78(i). In 1369 she joined the kiug in his vain 
endeavours to procure Albert as an ally 
against France, and it was probably in con- 
nection with this attempt that she sent cer- 
tain jewels over to Maud, countess of Hol- 
land, a daughter of Henry of Lancaster, first 
duke of Lancaster [q. v.] (ffi. p. 868). In the 
couTBO of that year she was dangerously ill at 
Windsor Castle, and, knowing that she wns 
dying, took leave of the king, requesiung 
that lio would fulfil all her engagemeats to 
morchants and pay her debts ; that he would 
pay nil that she had left or promised to 
churches in England or the continent, wherein 
she had made nor prayers ; and would pro- 
vide for all hor servants, and that he woMd 
ho buried by her side at Westminster, which 
things the king promised. She was attended 
on her deathbed by William of Wykeham, 
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bishop of Wuiolieatcr (for the scandalous 
tale Aout her pretended oontession to the 
bishop, see under Joiur of GAumi'and Chro- 
niean AnfflmV?- 107, 398). She died on 
16 Aug., and -was buried -with great pomp on 
tbe south side of the chapel of the Icings, -where 
her built by her husband, stands, with 
her recumbent effigy evidently a liheness, 
snirounded by the effigies of thirty persons 
of princely rank who were connected -with 
her hy hirth (S'CABTI.bt, Memorials of TFest- 
miiiiter, p. 122). 

A bust by an unkno-wn sculptor, token 
from this effigy, is in the National Portrait 
Gallery, Lonmm. There ore also heads, be- 
lieved to be hers, in some of the Briatol 
churches, specially in the crypt of St. Nicho- 
las ; for, like other queens, she had the town 
and castle of Bristol as part of her dower 
(TAnoB, Bristol, Past arid Present, i. 76, ii. 
160). A. painting of her is said to have 
been found in the cloistera of St. Stephen’s, 
-Westminster, and there is a wooden effigy 
of her in the library of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

In parson Philippa was tall and handsome. 
She -was prudent, Mndly, humble, and de- 
vout; very liberal and pitiful, graceful in 
manner, adorned, Eroissnrt says, ‘ with every 
ncble mtue, and beloved of God and all 
men.’ While she was strongly attached to 
the people of her fatherland, she greatly loved 
the English, and was extremelv popular with 
them. Her death was a terrible misfortune 
to her husband. She bore him seven sons 
and five daughters. Two mottoes that she 
used were ‘ Myn Biddenye’ and ‘ lohowrude 
muche,’ and they were worked on two riohly 
embroidered corsets that were given to her 
by the king (Nicolas, Orders of Knighthood, 
ii.486). She greatly enlarged the hospital 
of St. Katherine, near the Tower, and was a 
hen^actress to the canons of St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, and to Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, founded and call^ after her by her 
chaplain, Kobert of Eglesfiald [q^-] Queen- 
borough, in the Isle of Sheppey, Kent, where 
part of her dower lay, was founded and 
called ofter her by Edward III, who, in 
honour of her, made the place a free borough 
in 1366 (Hasted, Sistory of Kent, ii. 620, 
866 ), 

[lelinD le Bel, ed. Polain ; Froiesort s Chro- 
niqnes, ed. Luce (Sooi6t6 del'llistoire de France) ; 
Geofibey le Baker, ed. Thompson; Enighton, ed. 
Twisden ; Murlmuth and Bobert of Avesbuir ; 
Walsingham; Ohron.Augliie;Polit.FoemB; Eulo- 
mumHist. (these six in !^lls Sor.); Byrnei^sFos- 
deca (Record edit.) ; Oollectanoa, vol. i. (Oxford 
Biat. See.) ; Beltz’s Hist, of the Gaiter ; Nico- 
las’s Orders of Enighthood ; L’Art do vdrifisr 


loB Dates (Hainault, Holland), vols. xiii. xiv. j 
Blomefleld’s Hist, of Norfolk ; Hasted’e Hist, of 
Eent, Taylor's Bristol, Past and PresenI ; Stan- 
ley’s Memorials of Westminstpr, 6th edit. : 
Daimesteter’b Froissart (Grands Ecrivains Fram 
;ais); Stricldiiod s Queans of Englnod, i. 643- 
690 ; Longman's Life of Edward III.] W. H. 

PHILIPPA OE LANOASTDn (1369-1416) 
queen of John I of Portugal, born in 1369, 
was daughter of J ohn of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
caster, and was first brought to Portugal by 
her father on his expedition in aid of Portu- 
guese independence in 1386. While aiding 
Lis ally against Caslille, the Duke of Lan- 
caster setued the terms of a marriage alliance 
by which John I of Portugal, the founder 
of the house of Aviz, who Ladled the national 
rising against the threatened Castilian suc- 
cession since 1383, was to marry his daugh- 
ter Philippa, After Eine John had been re- 
leased by Urban VI from tbe vows of 
celibacy which he had taken in earlier life 
08 master of I he order of Aviz, the marriage 
took place on 2 Eeh. 1887. Philippa was 
twenty-eight years old on her marriage, and 
became the mother of fire celehraleu sons, 
the ‘royal race of famous Infantes,’ viz. King 
Edward I, Don Pedro the traveller and the 
greot regent. Prince Henry the navigator, 
Ferdinand the saint, and John. Her two 
eldest children. Dona Branca and Don 
Alfonso, died in infancy. During her last 
illness in 1416 she was moved from Lisbon 
to Sacavem, while her husband and sons 
were on the point of starting for the con- 
quest of Ceuta in Barbary. On her deathbed 
mie B^oke to her eldest son of a king’s true 
vocation, to Podio of his knightly duties in 
tho protection of widows and orphans, to 
Henry of a general’s care for his men. A 
story tolls how she roused herself before she 
died to ask what -wind it was that blew so 
strongly against the house, and being told it 
was the north, exclaimed to those about her 
‘It is the wind for your voyage, which must 
be about St. James’s day ’ (26 July). 

She died ou IS July, and was buried in 
Batalha Abbey church, where her recumbent 
statue reels by the side of King John’s. She 

3 ed the reputation of a perfect wife and 
er. Her husband survived her till 1433, 
and was succeeded by their eldest son, Ed- 
ward. Philip II of Spain descended from 
her through hie mother Isabella, daughter of 
King Emanuel of Portugal, Philima’s great- 
graimson [see under Mabt I oe Ee-slaed]. 

[Ohevalior'a H4pertoixe ; Notice by Ferd. 
Denis in Nouvells Biographic G4n4rale; Jos4 
Soares de Silva's Memoiioa para a Historia dal 
-Bey dom JoaoJ ; Barbosa’s Catelogo das Bainhas; 
Schseffei's Historia de Fartagal ; Souza’s His- 
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toria Genealogiov; KetTa^oa e bllogios; Fovnan 
Lopaz’s Chioniolp of 1). .Tnlm I ; Olivoivo Miirl iiih’ 
iSona of T). John I ; Majot’a Prhioo Tloiiry llio 
Navigator ; Bamany’a York and Lancaator.l 

0. n. B. 

PHIMPPABT, JOHN (1784 P-1874), 
military writer, born in London about 1784, 
was educated at a military academy, and was 
subsequent^ placed in the olHce of aScottisb 
solicitor. incLinations, boweveir, tended 
more to military than to legal studies. In 
1809 be became private secretary to John 
Baker Holroyd, first baron and afterwards first 
earl of Sheffield [q. v.], president of the board 
of agriculture, and two years later he was 
appointed a clerk in the war office. IIo pro- 
posed,!!! pamphlets issued in 1812 and 1813, 
the estabushment of a benefit fund forofficers, 
an idea suggested by Colonel D. Bohorts. The 
scheme was supported by persons of influence 
in the profession, but it failed owing to the 
fear on the part of ministers that such a com- 
bination might woakou the discipline of tho 
army. Phihppart also suggested, in a further 
pamphlet, a mcons of rendering tho militia 
available for foreign aorvico, and part of his 
plan was adopted by Lord Oastlereogh. 
lT:ilippart was one of tho body of members 
of tho order of St. John of .ferusalem, or 
Icnights-hospitallers, who contributed to tho 
revival of 1 ho E^lish langue. Ho was oluotod 
a knight of St. John of Jerusalem on 11 Hov. 
1830, chevalier of justice in 1831, and hoiliif 
ad hmorea in 1847. He was chancellor of 
tho order for forty-lhreo years, and outlivod 
all tho Imights who had revived tho English 
langue except the Chevalier Philippe do 
Chttstelain. His interest in the duties of a 
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Army . . . and Acconiil.s of the Oremt: , 
of Iha Army under Lieul .-Gen. L .Un 
Murray on tho Eastern Coast of Snom „ 
1812-13 - London, 3 vols. 1813 - 16 ; 1 The 

Eopt India Military Calendar,’ 1828. 


1 . ‘ Momoirs of the Prince Royal of SnS 

1813. 2. ‘ Memoirs of General Moreau ’ to' 

London, 1814. 3. ‘ General Index to tfe 

first end second series of Hansard’s Parlia 
mentary Debates,’ London, 1834. 4. UTa. 
nioir of . . . Prince Edward. Duke of Kent 
and Stratheam ’ ( vol. ii. of ‘ Queen Victoris 

1840 

[War Office Records ; Biogr. Diet. Livins 
Anthers, 1816; Borordsof tho Order of Rt.Jjhn 
of .Terusalom.] U. y 

PHILIPPS. [See also Phelub, Pmnpa 
Philltpps, and I’lnuirs.] 

PHILIPPS, BAKER (1718?-174B),lieu. 
tenant in the navy, horn about 1718, entered 
tho navy in 1733, and having served in the 
Diamond, in the Greenwioli, with Captain 
James Cornewall [q. v.], and in the Prince of 
Ornngo on tho home station, with Captain 
William Davies, passed his examination on 

27 Nov. 1740, being then, according to his con 
tifioalo, upwards of twonty-two. On 6 Feb. 
1740-1 he was promoted to be lieutenant of 
tho 1 loyal Sovoreiffn ; on 20 April 1 744 he was 
appointed second lieutunnnt of the Anglesea, 
a 44-gun ship stationed on the south coast of 
Ireland to protect tho homeward trade. On 

28 March she sailed from Kinsale on a cruise, 
having loft her first lieutenant on shore sick. 
Tho noxt day she sighted a large ship to wind- 


knight-hospitaller induced him to aid in 
founding in 1830 the West London Hospital, 
which was originally coUod the Pulhom and 
Ilummersmith General Dispensary. Ho was 
honorary tvoasnrer of the institution from 
1856 to 1861, and an active mamhor of the 
committee from that date until his death. 
Ilewas created a kuightof tho Swedish orders 
of Gustavua Vasa and of tho Polar Star of 


ward, which tho captain, Jacob Elton, and 
the maetor wrongly supposed to ho her consort, 
the Augusta of uO guns. Tho stranger, with 
a fair wind, came down under a press of sail. 
A master’s mnto who was on the forecastle 
suddenly noticed that her poop-nettings and 
quarter showed unmistakably l?rench orna- 
mentation, and ran down to tell the captam. 
it was about two o’clnclc in the afternoon, 


Sweden in 1632. Ho died at his residence, 
Oollcge House, Ohuroh Lane, II ammersmitii, 
in 1874. 

Philippart was an industi'ious compiler of 
many books of ruferonce relating to tlu> 
army. PromOotohor 1812toS6ptemborl814 
he owned and edited a journal called ‘ The 
Military Panorama.’ In IBlShopuhlishedhis 
‘Northern Campaigns, from , . . 1812 . . . 
June 4, 1813, with an appendix, containing 
all thoBullotins issued by the Prenoh Ruler,’ 
2 vols. To the same class boloug his ‘ Royal 
Military Calendar, containing tho Services 
of eveiy geuei*al officer ... in the British 


andhe wasntdinner. Thoreuponthestranger, 
which proved to be tho French 60-gnn snip 
Apollon, in private employ, ran under the 
Angiesen’s stern, and poured in a heavy fire 
of great guns and small arms at leas than 
a hundred yards’ dislanoo. The Anglesea 
replied as she best could ; but her decks were 
not cleared and her fire was very feeble. 
Hoping to fore-reach on the Frenchman, and 
so gain a little time, Elton set the foresail. 
The only olToot was to prevent her from firing 
her lowoi^deok guns. The Apollon’s second 
broadside killed hotli Ellon and the master. 
Philipps was left in command, and, seeing no 
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po 5 «ibility of defence, lie ordered tlie colours 
to be struck. 

The com-t-mortial winch, on the retni'ii of 
the prisoners, e-saminedinto the affair rightly 
pronounced that the loss of the ship was due 
to Elton’s confidence and ne^ect; but it 
further pronounced that after Elton’s death 
Philipps had been guilty of neglect of duty, 
and sentenced him to bo shot, adding, how- 
ever, a recommendation to mercy. The lords 


and the sentence was 1 
castle of the Princose Royal at Spithead, at 
11 A.it. on 19 July 1746. It is difficult now 
to understond tho grounds on which Philippa 
rros condemned, for the ship was virtually 
lost before he succeeded to the command. 
The probable explanation seems to he that 
the government was thoroughly alarmed, and 
suspected Jacobite agency. But this was not 
mentioned at the court-mnvlial, and there 
is no reason to suppose that Philipps had 
meddled with politics. He was married, but 
left no children. Hie widow maiTiad again, 
and a miniature of Philipps is stiU preserved 
hy her descendants. 

[CommiBsion and Warrant Books, Hinutss of 
Court-Martial, vol. xrviii., and other documents 
in die Public Record Office ; information from 
the family.] J. K. L. 


PHILIPPS, SiE ERASMUS (d. 1743], 
economic writer, was the eldest son of Sir 
John Philipps, of Pioton Oastle, Pembroke- 
shire, by his wife Mary, daughter and heiress 
of Anthony Smith, on East India merchant. 
Hie cousin, Kathorino Shorter, was the first 
Tvife of Sir Robert Walpole. Matriculating 
at Pembroke College, Oxford, on 4 Aug. 
1720, he left the university in the following 
year without graduating. Ho was entered 
SB a Btndeut of Lincoln’s Inn on 7 Aug, 1721, 
and succeeded to the baronetcy on the death 
of bis father in 1736. lie was M.P. for 
Haverfordwest from 8 Eeh. 1726 until his 
death. He was accidentally drowned in the 
liver Avon, near Bath, on 7 Oct, 1748. Ho 
was unmarried. 

Philipps published: 1, 'An Appeal to 
Common-sense ; or, some Considerations 
offered to restore Puhlick Credit,' 2 ports, 
London^ 1720-21, 8vo. 2. ‘ The State of the 
Nation m respect to her Commerce, Debts, 
and Money,’ London, 1726, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 
1726, 8vo ; the same edition, but with new 
title-page, 1781, 8vo. 3. 'The Creditor’s 
Advocate and Debtor’s Friend. Shewing 
how the Effects of tho Debtor are spent in 
Law . , . that may he saved for the crodi- 
toT,’ &o., London, 1731, 8vo. 4, ‘ Miscella- 


neous works, consisting of Essays Political 
imd Moral,’ London, 1761, 8vo. Extracts 
from the diary which he kept while a student 
at 0.xford (1 Aug. 1720 to 24 Sept. 1721) 
aro printed in ‘ Holes and (Queries ’ (2ud ser. 
X. 865, SCO, 448-6). An epitaph on him by 
Anna Williams is sometimes attributed to 
Dr. Johnson (JVbteg and Queries, 3rd ser, v. 
264, and Anita Wiumams, Miscellanies). 

[Gent. Mag. 1743, p. 654; HichoWa County 
Pamilieb of Wales, pp. 298, 908 ; Lodge’s Irish 
Peerage, vii. 100 ; Burke’s Baronetage, p. 1129 ; 
Foster's Alumni 0.von. (1716-1886), p. 1107; 
Return of Members of Parliament, ii.flO, 70, 82. 
95 ; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, i. 60, 
203.] W. A. S. H. 

PHILIPPS, FABIAN (1601-1690), au- 
thor, son of Andrew Philipps, was born at 
Prestbury, Glloucestershire, on 28 Sept. 1601. 
His father, who belonged to an old Here- 
fordabivB family, owned estates at Leominster. 
His mother, whose family, the Bagehnts, had 
been settled at Prestbury for fom- hundred 
years, was heiress of one of her brothers. 
Philipps studied first at one of the inns of 
chnneery, but afterwards migrated to the 
Middle Temple. He was also at Oxford for 
some time m 1611, ‘for the sake of the 
Bodleian Library,’ A zealous advocate of 
the Icing’s prerogative, he spent much money 
in the publication of books m support of the 
royal cause. In 1641 he was appointed filozer 
of London, Middlesex, Cambridgeshire, and 
Huntin^onshire, in the court of common 
pleas. His claim to the emoluments of the 
office was disputed, and fourteen years later 
the ooee wos stiU unsettled. Two days before 
Charles I’s execution, Philipps wrote a ‘ pro- 
testation,’ which he printed, and ‘ caused to 
be put on aU posts and in bH commonplaces ’ 
(Wood). It was published with the title 
‘Rang Charles the First no man of Blood; 
hut a Martyr for his People. Or, a sad and 
impartioH Enquiry whetW the king or 2 iar- 
liament began the Warre,’&c., London, 1649, 
4to. Another edition bore the title ''Veri- 
tas Inconoussa,’ London, 1660, 8vo. On the 
suppression of the court of chancery in 1668, 
he published ‘ Consideratione against the 
dissolving and toking away the Court of 
Chancery and the Courts of Justice at West- 
minster,' &o., for which he received the 
thanks of Lenthnll. Ho wrote three works 
against the abolition of tenures by knight 
service, viz., ‘ Tenanda non ToUenda, or the 
Necessity of preserving Tenures in Oapite 
and by Knight Service,' &c,, London, 1660, 
4to; 'LigeauciaLugens, or Loyaltie lament- 
ing the many great Miaebiefs and Inconve- 
niences which will fatally and inevitahly 
follow the taking away of the Royal Pour- 
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veyanru-i njid Tenures in Gapite,’&c., London, 
4to ; and ‘The Mistaken Kacomponbe 
by the E\ciae for Foiuveyance and Tenures,’ 
&c., 1G64. 

On 30 Nov. 1661 Philipps and John Moylo 
received a gi'ant, with survivorship, of the 
office of remembrancer of the court of the 
council and marches of Wales. In his 
eightieth year he stiU retained his ‘ great me- 
mory.' He died on 17 Nov. 1690, and was 
buried near his wii'e in the south-west port 
of the church of Twyford, near Acton, Mid- 
dlesex. He wrote his own opitaph some 
years before his death. Philipps ‘ was emi- 
nent in his time, considering that his ports 
were never advanc’d, when young, by oca- 
domicfiluduoation’(Wooi]); howas ‘oi great 
assiduity and reading, and a great lover of 
antiquities ’ (Aunizr^. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, 
Philippa published ; 1. ‘ Pestauranda ; or the 
necessity of Publick Hepoirs, by setting of a 
certain and royal yearly Kovenue for the 
king,’ &e., London, 1662, 4to. 2. ‘ The An- 
tiquity, Legality, ^osoii, Duty, and Neces- 
sity of Prie-emption, and Pourvoyanoe for 
the King,’ &c., London, 1663, 4to. 3. ‘The 
Antiquity, Legality ... of Pines paid in 
Chancery upon the suing out or obtaining 
some sorts of Writs rutornable into the Court 
of Common Pleas,’ &o., London, 1663, 4to ; 
Somers’ ‘ Tracts,’ vol. iii. 17G0, 4(o ; ib. vol. 
viii. 1809, 4to. 4. ‘Pretended Perspective 
Glass; or, some Beatons . . . against the 
proposed registering Beformation,"l669, 4to. 

6. ^The Bmorming Begistiy ; or, a Bepre- 
sentalion of the very many Mischiefs and 
Inconveniences. . . of Begisters,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1671, 4to. 6. 'Begale Necessarium; 
or the Legality, Beason, and Necessity of 
the Bights and Privileges . . . claimed by 
ilie King's Servants,’ London, 1671, 4to. 

7. ‘ Some reasons for tho Continuance of the 

ProcesBof AiTeBt,’London,1671,4to. 8. ‘Bea- 
sons against the taking away the Process of 
Arrest, which would be a loss to the King’s 
'’.evenue,’ &:c., 1676. 9. ‘ The Ancient, 

gal, Pondomental, and Necessary Bights 
'ourts of Justice, in their Writs of Capias, 

’ 1 , and Process of Outlawiy,’ &o., Lou- 
''6, 4to. 10. ‘ Necessary Defonco of 
identship and Council in the Prin- 
and Marches of Wales, in the neces- 
sary Defence of England and Walea protect- 
ing each other.’ 11 , ‘ Ursa Major and Minor. 
Showing that there is no such Fear as is 
fkctioiislv pretended of Popery and arbitrary 
Power,’ London, 1681. 12. ‘ Plea for the 

Pardoning Part of the Sovereignty of the 
Kings of England,’ London, 1682. IS. ‘ The 
estabUshed Government of England vindi- 


cated from all Popular and Bepublican Prin. 
ciples and Mistakes, &o., London, 1087 
[Biogr. Brit. ; 'W.itkinb’s Biogr. Diet 1821 n 
846; Aubrey’s Lattora, ii. 491, 402: 
Atbonai Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 377, 380, 4S1 89 ?” 
Fasti, ii. 5 ; Cal. of Ptoe. of Comm, fir Adv®® i 


of Money, pp. 1266-8 ; Journals of tho House of 
Lords, iv. 144; Cal. State Papers, Dorn Se, 
Charles 11, xliv. 141, oxnvii. 142 ; Hist ’jiss' 
Comm. 4th E^. p, 44, 6th Eep. pp. 76 ot’ 
119, 678, 6th Eep. pp, 2, 6, 10, 61, nhfitp’ 
pp. 180, 282; Notes and Queries, 2nd set i! 
21 0-] TV.A.S.H. 

PHILIPPS, JENKIN THOMAS (d 
1766), translator, of Welsh origin, studied 
at the univereity of Basle, and there pro- 
nouiiced in 1707 a Latin oration on the 
‘Uses of Travel’ which was published in 
London in 1715. He apmars to have o&. 
enpied some place about the English court 
as early as 1716, when he wrote in Latin aud 
French a ‘ Disoouxa touchant I'Origine k le 
ProgrSs de la Beligion Chrfitienne paimi k 
Nation Britannique. Presents au Boi.' The 
Latin version (ffrd edit. 1781) was repub- 
lished in the author’s ‘ Dissertationes Hi! 
toricae Quatuor,’ London, 1736. Philipps, 
who was an accomphshed linguist, was en- 
gaged as a private tutor between 1717 end 
1720, and expounded his methods in ‘A com- 
pendious Way of teaching Ancient end 
Modern Languages,’ Loudon, 2nd edit. 1723 ; 
4th, much enlarged, London, 1760. In 1717 
he tranelatedfirom the German ‘An Account 
of the Beligions, Manners, and Learning of 
the People of Malabar, in several Letters, 
written by aome of the most learned Men of 
that Country to the Danish Missionaries,’ 
London, 12mo, which was followed by 
‘ Thirty-four Conferences between the Danish 
Missionaries and the Molabarian Bromans 
(or Heathen Priests) in the East Indies, 
concerning the Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion,’ London, 1719, 8vo. 

Before 1726 PhUipps became tutor to the 
children of Geoige II, iucluding William 
Augustus, duke of Cumberland, for whose use 
he published ‘ Au Essay towards a Universal 
and Bationol Grammar ; togetherwith Rules 
in English to learn Latin. Collected hm. 
the several Gbammare of Milton, Shirley, 
Johnson, and others,’ London, 1726 (3rd edit. 
1741, 12mo). He also published for the 
duke’s use ‘ Epistolm Laconicse 6x_ operihus 
Cicerouis. Plinii, Erosmi,’ 1729 ^editio uora, 
1772) ; ‘ Epistolre sermons facili oonsoriptffl,' 
1731 and 1770, 8vo; and 'Epistola hortative 
ad serenissimum Prinoipem Guliebnum, 
1737, 4to. Philipps was appointed ‘histo- 
riographer’ to tho king, oud died on 22 Feb. 
1765. 
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“ besides the worhs noticed, Philipps issued 
jn London many Latin dissertations: ‘Do 
Bebus SantgaUensibus in Helvetia,’ 2nd edit. 
1716; ‘De Papatu,’ 2nd edit, 1716; ‘De 
Sacramento Encharistim,’ from the Greek of 
Hieromonaohus Maximus, 1716, 4to; and 
'De Atheismo,’ which were collected in ‘Dis- 
sartationes Historicm Quatuor,’ 1736. Ha 
translated into English ‘ The Jiussian Cate- 
chism’ [by the Archimandrite Besenld] 
07281 2ad edit. 1725; ‘Lex Hogia, or the 
Law of Denmark,’ 1731 ; and ‘ The History 
of the Two Princes of Saxony, viz. Ernestus 
the Pious, first Duke of Saxe-Gothaj and 
Bernard, ^e Great Duke of Saxe-Weimar,* 
1740, 8vo, of which a portion appeared in 
‘The lufe of Ernestus the Pious . . . great- 
pandfather of the present Princess of Wales,’ 
1760, 8vo. He printed in 1761, from a manu- 
script in Trinity College, Cambridge, ‘An 
Account of the Princes of "Wales, from the 
first institution till Prince Henry, eldest son 
to Eng James I, Wrote by Richard Uonmik’ 
[flJulylOOO]; and compiled in 1762 ‘Puuda- 
mental Laws and Constitutions of Danmark, 
Sweden, Germany, Poland, England, Hoi- 
Iimd, and Switzerland.’ 

[Walks above mentioned ; Hotes and Queries, 
Sm ser. x 148 ; Qont, Mag. 1765, pt, i. p. 92 ; 
Watts's BiblioUiaca Britannion, ii. 76.3.] 

0. P. S. 

PHILIPPS or PHILIPPES, MORGAN 
(d, 1670), catholic divine, a nativo of Mon- 
mouthshire, entered the university of Oxford 
in or about 1633, and ‘ became so quick and 
understanding a disputant that, when be was 
bachelor of arts^ he was commonly called 
Morgan the sophieter’ (Wood, Athance Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, i. 432). He graduated B.A. on 
18 Fob. 1637-8, and was elected a fellow of 
Oriel College on 17 April 1638. Ho com- 
menced M.A. on 27 March 1642, was after- 
wards ordained priost, and proceeded B.D. 
hi 1643 he was presented to the rectory of 
Gadding Ion, Oxfurdshire, and on 6 i<'eb. 
1S46-6 he was appointed principal of St. Mary 
HaU, Oxford (Lu Nlvd, ed. Hordpr, iii, 
686). He was one of the throo eminent 
catholics who, in 1649, undertook a public 
disputation with Peter Martyr in the di- 
vimty haU of the university (Wood, Annuls 
Iff Oxford, od. Glitch, ii. 93). In the same 
year he obtained the vicarage of St. Winnoch, 
Pembrokeshire (Eobthe, Alumni Oxon. early 
ser. iii. 1168). La 1660 ho reelgncd the 
office of principal of St. Mary Uedl, being 
then B.D., ana soon after the accession of 
Queen Mary, in 1663, he became precentor 
of St. David’s Cathedral (Ln Niavn, i. 316). 
Ou account of his absence from Oriel Col- 
VOIi. XY. 


lege for a longer time than was allowed, his 
fellowship was declared vacant on 20 Dec. 
1664. 

Declining to accept the religious changes of 
the reign of Elizabeth, he retired to the con- 
tinent and settled at Louvain. Soon after- 
wards he visited Rome with William (afler- 
ivards_ Cardinal) Allen and Dr. VendevUle. 
On his return to Flanders he co-operated 
with Allen in estahlishing an English col- 
lege at Douuy, and he advanced the first 
sum of money for that purpose (Dodd, 
Church Biat. ii. 100). The first of the 
Douay ‘ Diaries,’ after enumerating the priests 
who were associated with Allen in the un- 
dertaking, says: ‘Huic porro coetui oonti- 
uenter se adjiinxit D. Morgonus FkUlppus, 
yenerabilis sacordos, quondam ejusdemAlani 
in Univeisitate Oxouiensi preeceptor, nunc 
vero ejus in hoc sancto opere, et vivus eo- 
nihutor et moriens ineignis benefactor.’ 
"Wood gives 1677 as the date of his death, 
but the records of Douay College inform us 
that he died there on 18 Aug. 1670. By 
his will he left to Allen all his property, 
which was employed in the purchase of a 
house and garden for the enlargement of the 
college (Hecorda of the J^ffliih Catkoliea, i. 6). 
On 16 Feb. 1677-8 a commiseion was grouted 
from the prerogative court of CanterWy to 
George Farmour, esq,, of Easton Neston, 
Northamptonshire, to administer the mods, 
debts, chattels, &o., ‘of Morgan Plmipps, 
clerk, sometime choutor of we cathedral 
church of St. David, who lately died in parts 
beyond the seas.' 

tinder his name os author was republished 
in 1671 the ‘Treatise concerning’ Mary 
Stuart’s right to the English throne, which 
was the work of John Leslie (1627-1696) 
[q. T.], bishop of Ross (cf. SiBAi^aPAaD, 
Biatorie of the lafe and Death of Mary 
Stuart, 1624, p. 73; Campdit, Annalea, 
transl. by R. N., Srd edit, 1626, p. 118). 

[Amos’s Typogr. Autiq. (Herbert), pp. 1627, 
1628 ; Dolemauv Couforenca about the next 
Successiou to the Crowue of Ingland, 1604, 
pt. ii. p. 8 ; Hist. MBS. Comm. 2nd Bop. p, 42; 
Becords of the English Catholics, vol. i, pp.xxx, 
zzxi, ot pabeim, pp. 8, B; Bcgiatcr of the Uni- 
voruty of Oxford ; UdoU’s Life of Moiy Qneen 
of Roots, p. 145; Wood’s Piisd Oxon, (Bliss), 
i 106.] T. 0. 


PHILIPPS, THOMAS (1774^1841), 
vocalist and composer, connected with a Mon- 
mouthshire famuy, was born in London in 
1774. He became an actor, and his first 
appearance was on 10 May 1796 at Covont 
Goi'den Theatre, when he played PhUippo in 
the ‘ Castle of Andalusia.’ His voice was 
pronounced by critics to be tolerable in point 

8 y 
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of tone, wliilo liis manners wore ‘ somewhat 
too gentle for the stage.’ He obtained instruc- 
tion from Dr. Samuel Arnold [q. v.], and 
improved rapidly. In 1801 he was engaged 
at tho Grow Street Theatre in Dublin, where, 
acoordmg to the author of the ‘FamUiar 
Epistles,’ ho was destined 

To bear onr opera’s whole weight, 

Tho Atlas of our vocal state. 

Tho satirist, whilo acknowledging Philiims’s 
gift of voice, thought it one better adapted to 
a room than to a theatre. Eielly, however, 
proclaimed Philipps in 1826 tho best acting 
singer on the En^ish stage. By that time 
he had returned to London, where, on 26 Jtue 
1809, he appeared at the English Opera Ilouse 
in ' Up ail JSTight.’ lie aftorwards took part 
intke ‘ Maniac,’ tho ‘Peasant Boy,’ ‘ Plots, "and 
‘ M.D.’ at the same theatre in 1811 . A lour 
in America is said to have enriched him hy 
7,000f., hut ho did not relinquish work, lec- 
turing on vocal art in London and the pro- 
vinces. Philipps retired early from the stage, 
taught singing, and composed ballads, lie 
was a professional member of the Oatch Olub 
in 1828. Ho died at tho ago of sixty-seven 
on 27 Oct. 1841, from tho result of a railway 
accident. 

I’hilippe published ‘ Elementary Principles 
andl ’racticu of Singing, ’Duhlin, 1820 ; ‘ Grows 
in a Oorullold,’ for throe voices, about 3830; 
tho ‘ Mentor’s Harp : a OoUcotion of Moral 
Ballads,’ and many songs and ballads. 

[True Briton, 12 May 1798 : Buptie’s Musiool 
Biography, p. 178 ! Ann. Eogistor, 184 J , p. 229 ; 
Musical World, 1841, p. 29S; Kolly’s Bonii- 
niaconcas, ii, 149 ; Familiar Episllos to F. E. 
donoB on tho Irish Stago, 1806, p, 74; Gonest’s 
Hist, of the Stage, vol.vin. passim.] L, M. M. 

PHILIPS. [Soe also Piihlipb, Pniiipps, 
PiiiLLiPPS, and Phillips.] 

PHILIPS, AMBROSE (167C P-1749), 
poet, bom about 1676, is said to havo de- 
scended from an old Loicestershiro family. 
Accordingto tho admission-hook of St. Jolin’s 
Oollege he was son of Ambrose PhUips ‘pun- 
nicularii,’ born in Shropshire, and was in his 
eighteenth year in Juno 1003 (Mavon, Si. 
John’s College), A Sir Ambrose Phillips 
became seijeant-at-low on 23 April 1680 
(LTJt’PKDLL, JSruf Belation), He was edu- 
cated ot Shrewsbury (‘ Admission ontw ’and 
Swift’s letters to him in Niohols’s fllmtr, 
of Idt. iv. 730-1), and afterwords at St. 
John’s Oollege, Oombridgo. lie entorod as 
a sizar on 16 June 1608. Ho graduated 
B.A. in 1696 and M.A. in 1700, was docted 
a follow of his college on 28 March 1600, 
and held the fellowslup till 24 March 1707-8 


(Matob). Ik-om other entries hoappe^, 
have resided at Omhndge till he^'^ign a 
^s feUowship, and he is said to have wruten 
hiB Pastorals while at college. In 17 m 
“•l»“dgement of Racket’s 
‘ Life of Archbishop W^ams.’ He was at 
Utrecht, whence one of Jus poems is datPfl ;» 
1708, aid in 1709 was e^pSiKC 
mission in the north. He addressed an 
‘ Epistle to the Earl of Dorset,’ dated Coten- 
hagen, 9 March 1709. It was published bv 
Steele in tbe ‘Tntler’ So. 12\with hi4 
praise, as a ‘ winlerpieoe' worthy of themost 
learned pointer. His ‘Pastorals’ appeared 
this year mTonaon’a ‘Miscellany, ’whiohalso 
included Pope’s ‘ Pastorals.’ In 1709 he also 
translated the ‘ Contos Peraans ’ of Petit Be 
la Groix. lie was 1 


Pope with ‘ turning a Persian Tole for 1 ™.- 
a-oi'own,’ which, says Johnson, as the book 
was divided into many eeotions, was ' verr 
liberal ae writers wei‘6 then paii’ After 
another visit to Denmark in the summer of 
1710, ho returned to England in October, and 
was on friendly terms with Swift, who pio 
mised in Docembor to solicit Harley for the 
post of queen’s secretary at Geneva for ‘poor 
pastoral Philips,’ and who said afterwards 
iJoumal to Stella, 27 Deo. 1712), ‘ I should 
certainly havo provided for him had he not 
run party mad.’ lie had, in fact, become 
0110 of tho Addison circle. In 1711-12 
he wrote the ‘Distrossod Mother,’ a mere 
adaptation of Racine’s ‘ Andromoque.’ Its 
appearance was heralded by a very oom- 
plimeutary notice Ikom Steue in the 'Speo 
tutor ’ (No. 290, 1 Feb. 1711-12), and Sir 
Roger do Oovcrloy was taken by Addison to 
seoa performance on 36 March following (No. 
836). An epilogue, attributed to Bu^dl, 
is said to have been the most eaccessMevet 
written. Pope save that the audience was 
packed by Philips^ Mends (SrsKon, p. 46). 
In tho early numbers of the ‘Guardian’ 
(1713) some papers upon pastoral poetry, m 
which Philips was complimented, excited 
Pope’s joolouBy, and he wrote a paper (No. 
40) with an ironical comparison between 
Philips’s ‘ Pastorals ’ and his own. Philips 
was indignant at this attack, inserted through 
Steele’s inadvertence or wont of perception, 
and he hung up a rod at Button’s co%e- 
houBO, threatening to apply it to Pope [sm 
under Pope, ALBXAiraHiiJ. As PmUps is 
reported by Johnson to nave been ‘emi- 
nent for hraveiyand skill in the sword,’ and 
Pope was a dmormed dwarf, the anecdote 
soarcely ill ustroteaPhiUps’s ‘ bravery.’ Pope’s 
revenge was talcen by savage paMsges m 
his satires, which made Philips ridiculous. 
Philips, said Pope (SpejtOe, p, 148), was en- 
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cottra°«d to go a'bout abiiamg him, Yrliicli 
eeema to liave boeii_ Tieedlass j and, in his 
lettera, Pope also, insinuated, tbough. he 
(Worlcs, vi. 209) could hardly haTeespeoted 
to be taken seriously, that Philips had appro- 
priated subscriptions for the ‘Iliad’ from 
piembers of the 'Hanover Club ’ (for Philips's 
denial that he had given any cause for Pope’s 
personsdities^ see N lanoLs’s lllrntr. oflAt. vii- 
713 ). Pi^ps was secretary to this eluh, 
formed at the end of Queen Anne’s reign for 
eecuring the succession. After the aocosslon 
of Gsorge I, he was made justice of the peace 
for Westminster, and in l7l7 a commissioner 
for the lottery. 

Philips started the ' Freethinker ’ in March 
1718. It is one of the numerous imitations 
of the ‘ Spectator,’ and the first number ex- 
plains that the name is not to be taken as 
equivalent to ‘ atheist,’ but in the proper 
sense. His chief collengues were Hugh 
Boulter [q. v.]. Bichard West (afterwards 
Irish chancellor), and Gilbert Burnet, son of 
the bishop [see under BuKimi, Gilburt]. 
It ran through the next year, and was re- 
published in throe volumes (Srd edit, 1739). 
Philips published some ‘j^pistles’ and a 
couple of plays (boo below), which, being ori- 
ginal, had little success. His friend Boulter 
vras made arahbishop of Armagh in August 
1724, and iu November took Philips with 
him to Ireland as secretory. Swift, in his 
correspondence with Po)]e, refers contomp- 
tuousw to Philips’s position os a dependant 
upon Boulter and to his ‘ little fiams on Miss 
Carteret’ (29 Sept, and 26 Nov. 1726). 
Philips represented the borough of Armagh 
in Ihe Irish parliament ; was made secretary 
to the lord chancellor in December 1720, 
and in August 1733 was appointed judge of 
tbs prerogative court. Boulter died in 1742, 
and in 1748 Philips, who had bought on 
annuity of 4007., returned to London. He 
issoid to have collected his poems in a volume 
which was dedicated to the Duke of New- 
castle. He also collected Boulter’s corre- 
spondence, which, however, did not appear 
until 1769. Philips died at his house in 
Hanson Street of paralysis on 18 June 1749, 
'in his seventy-eighth year,’ A portrait hy 
Ashton, engraved by T. Oooke, is mentioned 
by Bromley. 

Mr. Gosse observes that Philips’s 'EpisUe 
to the Earl of Dorset,’ declared by Goldsmith 
to be ‘ incomparably fine,’ strikes us os ' frigid 
and ephemeral } ' while the odea to ohil- 
dren ore charming from their simplicity and 

M WiTCDf English Poets, 1880, iii. ISO). 

pistle/ however, is a very genuine 
description oi nature, remarkable for its time. 
She title of' namby-pamby ' was first used by 
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Henry Carey (d. 1743) [q. v.] in a parody 
mentioned by Swift in 1725. Three poems 
to the infant daughters of Lord Carteret, 
lord lieutenant, and of Daniel Pnlteney, one 
of which begins ‘Dimply damsel, sweetly 
smiling,’ provoked this ridicule. Philips 
was apparently rather dandified in appear- 
ance and pompous in conversation. His 
‘red stockings' were ridiculed in Pope’s 
* Mncer ’ ( Works, iv. 467). Pope also sati- 
rises his slowness in composition. He ap- 
pears, however, to have been an honourable 
maUj respected hy his friends, and of some real 
poetical sensibility. His works are: 1. ‘Life 
of JohnWilliams . . . [abridged from Hacket] 
with appendix giving a just account of his 
benefactions to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge,' 1700. 2. ‘Paetorals’ in Tonson’s 
‘MisooHany’ (p, vi), 1709. 3. ‘Persian 

Tales,’ from the French of P. De la Croix,’ 
1700; also in 1722, 12mo. 4. ‘The Dis- 
tressed Mother,’ 1712, 6. ‘ Odes of Sappho ’ 
in ‘ Aiiacieon ’ (translation of 1718 ; see also 
Spectator, Nos. 223, 229). 6. Epistle to 

Charles, lord Halifax, ‘ On the accession of 
George I,’ 171-1. 7. ‘Epistle to James 
Ornggs,’ 1717. 8. Papers in the • Freethinker,’ 
1718-19, collected in three vols. 9. ‘The 
Briton’ (tragedy), 1722, 10. ‘Humfrey, 

duke of Gloucester ’ (tragedy), 1723. This, 
the ‘Briton,’ and the ‘ Distressed Mother’ 
were published together as ' Three Tra- 
gedies’ iu 1726. Several small poems to 
children, on the death of Lord Haufax, and 
the departure of Lord Oorteret from Dublin 
were printed separately in 1726 and 1726. 
He is alp said to have been editor of the 
' Collection of Old Ballads, corrected from 
the best and most ancient copies extant, 
with introductions historical and oriticsl,’ 
1720-38. His ‘ Pastorals,’ with other poems, 
were published separateN in 1710, He 
published his poems, with a dedication to 
the Duke of Newcastle, in 1748. They ap- 
peared again in 1766, and are in various col- 
lections of English poets. 

[Cibber's Lives ; Johnson’s Lives of the Poets ; 
Pope’s Works (see many references in Elwin 
and Courtbopo’s edition); Kinto’s Literature 
of the Ceorgiim Era, ISOt; Mayor’s St. John’s 
College; Spence's Anecdotes; and see Notes and 
Queries, 8th ssr. ix. 264.] L. S. 

PHILIPS, OHAELES (1708-174^, 
portrait-pointer, son of Richard Philips(168l- 
1741), also a porti'ait-painter of some repute, 
was born in 1708, and at on eady age formed 
a good connection among the nohuity. He 
was noted for his small whole-lengths and 
conversation pieces, which ore minutely and 
BkUfiiUy, if somewhat timidly, pointed, and 
valuable on account of the truth and siu- 

St2 
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eerily with which the cosltunes and aooes- that a repetition of the massacre of 1611 ^ 

series aro treated. Ilis life-sized portraits intended. Lord Antrim's regiment of hkh 
are weaher and less satisfactory. Philips landora and Irish appeared at Newto^vnL™^ 

was much patronised by Frederick, prince vady on 6 Deo., and Philips at once wrote to 
of Wales, for whom ho painted two picturoa, Alderman Norman to put the people of Lon* 
now at Windsor, of meetings of convivial donderry on their guard. On 19 Jan.l68g5 
clubs formed by the prince, and s^lcd the sheriffs of that city, in the name of the 
‘ Knights of the Itound Table * and ' Harry townsmen, wrote as follows : ‘ We received 
the Fifth, or the Gang Olub.’ A portrmt of the first intelligence of the general insurtec- 
the prince and throe of tho princess, painted tion of the papists from our much honoured 
bylmilips, have been engraved; andanothw friend, George Philips, esq. . . . who did 
of tho princess dated 1737, in which she is not only warn us of our danger and advise us 
represented with her first baby, Princess to provent it, but voluntarily and fteolfr put 
Augusta, on her lap, is at Warwick Castle, himself among us and adventured his rife 
Other known works of Philips are : Lady and estate in our cause and behalf, animatinff 
Betty Germain, seated in a panelled room, us with his presence, encouia^g us -with 
1731 (Knolo) ; Charles Spencer, second duke an auxiliary aid of six hundred horses of his 
of Marlborough, 1731 (Wobmm) ; tho Duke tenants and neighbours, and reducing tho 
of Cumborland and Lord Cathcort at OuUo- untrained people of tho place into otd« and 
den, or, moro probably, Fontenoy, and the diseixfiine, whereupon wo did commit the 
family of Lord Archibald Uamilton, 1731 trust and cure of tWs city solely and nhso- 
(hoth at Thornton-lo-Stroot) ; Bishop War- lutcly to his management and conduct, which 
hiu’ton (National Portrait Gallery) ; Arch- trust he did discharge with all fidelity, dili- 
hishop Seeker, when bishop of Oxford (Cud- gence, and prudence ’ (Treamy Payera). 
desden Palace) ; Thomas Frewon and wife. It was owing to tho hurried warning of 
173d- (Brickwell) ; and two groups of mom- Philips that the apprentice boys, 'the younger 
hers of tho Eussoll, Greonhill, and Povott and brisk inhabitants,’ shut the gates of Lon- 
fomilioa (Chequers). Several other porlraits dondoi-^ against Lord Antrim^ men. On 
by Philips have boon engraved by Fabor and 9 Doc. Philips was sent by Lord Antrim to 
ifurford. llo resided in Groat Quoen Street , the town to nogotiate with the oituens. At 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, married in 1738, and his own suggestion ho was made a nominal 
dicdiul747. Aminialure of Philips, painted prisoner so that ho could sendamesaagetosay 
by himself, was lent to tho 1865 miniature that he was detained, and that it vrould not 
exhibition at South Konshigton by T. Whar- be safe for his lordehip to attempt on entry, 
tou Jones, F.ll.S., tho then ropresentativo AntrimwithdrowtoOoleraiue,andF]iilipsbe- 
of tho Philips family. Vortuo mentions came governor of Londonderry. Onthellft 
Pliilips OB one of tho half-dozoii loading David Cairns was sent by Philips’s advice to 
painters of the day who were all of low represent tho case of the citizens in London, 
slaturo — ‘ five-foot mon or undor.’ In the negotiations with Viscount Mountjoy, 

I Roclgravo’s Diet, of Artists ; Olialonor Smith’s Philips tried in vain to stipulate for an exclu- 
Bniish Mszzotinto Portraits ; Cat. of National sivoly protostont garrison, permission for tka 
Portrait Exhibition, 1807 ; Yortuo's Collections citizens to retain their arms, and a general 
in British Musouin lAddit, MS. 23076); infor- pardon under the great seal. Less favourable 
imition from tho lato Sir Goorgo Suliarf JCC.B.) terms were granted ; hut Moun^oy’s good 

F. M. O’D. -will -woB thought so important that Philips 
PHILIPS or PHILLIPS, GEORGE 'did generously resign the command to him, 
(1699 P-1696), Irish writer and governor of postponing his own honour and advantage to 
Londoudorry, horn about 1609, was either that opportunity of strengthening the ^o- 
son or grandeon of Sir Thomas Philips, who tostant interest'* (fJ.) On the 2Ist Eobeit 
took a prominont part in tlio Ulster settle- Lundy [q.v.1 became governor. On 23 March 
ment. George inherited Sir Tiiomas’s estate 1688-9 Philips, who was ‘well acquainted 
at Newtown Limavndy, near LondondoiTy. with proceedings in England,’ was sent 
Graham says he was in his ninetieth yeor in thither ‘ with an address to KingWiUiam, 
December 1688,butthismaywellhodouhlod. and to solicit a speedy supply ’ (Waiibb). 
Ill early life he saw some military service Cn irnos returned to Londonderry on 10 Awil 
abroad. From Juno 1681 to September 1684 wilh a letter from lOng William, ond this 
bo was governor of Oulniore Fort, and filled decided the town against surrender, 
about the same time a like post at Loudon- In the course of the next three months 
derry. At tho end of 1688, with James JI Philips remained in London and wrote 'The 
os long and Tyroonnel as minister, it was IntorestofEnglandmthePresorvationoflw- 
easy for the prolcslauts of Ulster to believe land, humbly presented to the Parliomentof 
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England.’ It is aquartopampLlatof twenty- 
eight pages, licensed in London on 16 July 
1689. Pnilips says he was ' animated and per- 
ws transported hy a glowing zed for reli- 
(rion, an anxious sympathj^ with his friends, 
a pungent sense of his own sufferings.’ 
He calfs upon England to save the protestants 
nf Ireland, and dilates imon fhe danger of 
Jetting it fall into French hands. He conjec- 
tures that there were one million British pro- 
testants in Ireland in 1686, of which one-nfth 
were fit to bear arms. This pamphlet con- 
tains interesting details as to the capacities 
of Ireland, and mentions the vast number of 
g^on on the Ulster coast. In 1690, accord- 
iugto Barrie, Philips published in London an 
oetavo tract, entitled ‘ Lex Parliamenteria, 
7he Law and Custom of Parliaments of 
England,’ but there is no copy of it in the 
British Museirm or in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. In 1691 he published, in London, in 
qnsrto, ‘ A Problem concerning the Gout, in 
B Letter to Sir John Gordon, F.E.S.,’ on 
eminent physician. This short treatise, with 
Qotdon’s very complimentary answer, is re- 
minted in the eleventh volume of the ‘ Somers 
feacts.’ Philips’s remarhs are very sensible, 
not tbe loss so that he disclaims all know- 

a of medicine, though in his youth he 
leen ‘ conversant in the most delightful 
study of anatomy.' lie bases his claim to 
be heard on age and experience, and on the 
fact that he had had the gout once or twice 
annually for twenty yeare. ‘ In the tenets 
of religion,’ he incidentally remarlcs, 'I da- 
sue to be always orlbodox.’ 

FBUps was ruined by the war, his house 
burned down, and the improvements of more 
than eighty years laid waste. He himself 
was imprisoned for deht. He had farmed 
part of the Irish revenue under Joseph Dean 
and John Stepney in connection wiw Bane- 
lagh’s patent of 1674 [see Jorms, HiaHABn, 
thud VisaoTOT and first Eabu ob Raot- 
useI. Dean and Stepney had a mortgage 
on FMips’s estate, but they owed a mnoh 
larger sum to tbe crown, and had no great 
puollo service to appeal to. In 1693 Philips 
petitioned that his debt to them should be 
set off against theirs to tbe crown, and that 
he ehould be released. The lord lieutenant 
Sidney and the oommissioners of revenue in 
Ireland reported in Philips’s favour, but Dean 
and Stepney protested against tbe proposed 
settlement, and Philips remained in debt. 
The seventh of the articles exhibited in the 
House of Commons (SO Sept, 1696) against 
Lffltd-ohaneellor Sir Charles Porter [q. v.] 
was that he illegally released Fhilijps wh^ 
in prison as a debtor at the suit of Morris 
Bartley (O’FEAEAOAir, i. 468), Harris says 


Pl^ips died in 1696. It appears from in- 
qiiiries made in Ulster that his family severed 
their connection with Londonderry county 
soon after 1700. George Philips had a son 
William, who is separately noticed, 

[Troasuiy Papers in the Public Hecord 06&ca, 
Tol. IX. No. 11 ; ■Walker’s True Account of the 
Siege of Londonderry, 1689; Becwiok’a Bawdon 
Papers; 'Ware’s Irish Writers, by Harris; 
■Witherow’s Derry and Enniskillen ; Graham’s 
Siege of Dorry ; O'Eanagen’s Irish Chancellors, 
vol. i. ; Macaulay’s Hist, of England, chap, xii.] 

B. B-i,, 

PHILIPS, HUMPHREY (1633-1707), 
nonconformist minister, born in Somerton, 
Somerset, matriculated at Oxford on 14 Bov. 
1660 as ‘ servieus,’ was elected a scholar of 
Wadbam College in July 1651, and gra- 
duated B.A. in January 1668-4. He de- 
veloped puritanical opinions, and was chap- 
lain and tutor for a time to the Bampfleld 
family at Poltimore, near Exeter. Betu^'ug 
to Oxford, he was elected fellow of Magdalen 
College, proceeded M.A, in 1656, was or- 
dained at the age of twenty-four, and fre- 
quently preached in the university and in the 
neighbourhood. Being ejected by tbe royalist 
visitors from Magdalen College in 1660, he 
retired to Sherbornej Dorset, where he 
preached, but he was ejected thence in 1662. 
He refused to promise that he would refrain 
from preaching, and was committed to H- 
chester gaol, wWe he remained for eleven 
months. When discharged he went to Hol- 
land, visited Leyden and other university 
cities, and had an opportunity of diecussing 
theological questions with Dr. Gisbert 'V'oet, 
the last survivor of the synod of Dort which 
met in November 1618. On bis return to 
England he preached in many parts of tbe 
country, but was much persecuted for his 
adherence to presbyterian doctrines. He 
lived mainW on a properly he possessed at 
Bickerton, Somerset. He died at Frome on 
27 March 1707. Hie only published works 
are two funeral sermons. 

[Palmer’s Nonconformists’ Memorial ; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. ; Gardiner's Begisters of Wadlmm 
College.] T. B, J. 

PHILIPS, JOHN (1676-1709), poet, was 
bom on 80 Dec. 1676 at Bamptom Oxford- 
shire. His grandfather, Stephen Philips, a 
devoted royalist, was oanon-residentiaiy of 
Hereford Cathedm and vicar of Lugwardine, 
where he died in 1667. His father, Stephen 
Philips, D.D, (1638-1684), became in 1609 
archdeacon of Shropehire and vicar of Bai^ 
ton, in succession to Thomas Cook, B.D., 
whose only daughter and heiress, Mary, he 
had man'ied (Woon, Fasti Oxonienses, ed. 
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Ulii'i, i. 406, ii. 362-3; IlATmiGATi, Fasti 
llerefonlenses, p. 48 ; Gilds, Hisiori/ 
ton, 1848, ;p. 37). 

John Philips, who seems to have been the 
fourth of six sons, was at ili'st taiip;h(j by his 
father, but lie was elected n scholar of Win- 
phoster in 1 691 (Ktobt, Winoheater Scholars, 
jip. 209, 211 ; Fostdb, Muwm Oaimimses). 
At schoolFhi] ips became a proficient classical 
scholar, and was treated with special indul- 
gence on account of his personal popularity 
and delicate health. lie had long hair, and 
he liked, when the others wore at piny, to 
retire to his room and read Milt on while some 
one combed his locks. In 1097 he proceeded 
to Oxford, matrioulaling at. Christ Church on 
16 Aug. There ho was under Dean Aldric^ 
and the simplicity of his manners and his 
poetic gifts made him a general favourite. 
It liad been intended that he should become 
a physician, and lie acquired some knowledge 
of science, but his devotion to lileratnro lad 
to the abandonment of the design. Edmund 
Smith [q. v.] was his greatest college friend, 
and ‘William Brome of Withingtoii, whoso 
family had intermarried with Philips’s, was 
alao on hit imate terms with him. Philips ap- 
pears 1.0 liavo been in lovowith Mttry,daugh- 
tor of John Mcaro, I).!)., the principal of Bra- 
sonoso Oollogn, who, as a nerofomshiro man, 
had made the young student welcome at his 
house. This lady, who was accomxilishoil 
and beautiful, was also a llirt, and was be- 
lieved to have been married secretly; in any 
case. Philips sooma never to have gone bo- 
yond hint.ing at his passion in his verso. 

Philips was loth t o publish his verses. TIis 
‘ Splendid Shilling ’ was iucluded, without 
his consent, in a ‘ Collection of Poems ’ pub- 
lished by David BrownnudllonjaminT'ooka in 
1701 ; and on the appearance of another false 
copy early in 1705, Philips jirintod a correct 
folio edition in h'obruary of that year. This 
pieoo, whicli Addison {Tailor, No. 249) 
called ^the finest burlosquo poom in thn 
British language,’ was ' an imitation of Mil- 
ton,’ and in playful raoek-hcroio strains de- 
picted — perhaps for the benefit of his impo- 
cunioua friend Edmund Smith — tho miseries 
of a dobtor, in fear of duns, who no longer 
had a shilling in liis purse wherewith to buy 
tobacco, wine, food, or clot lies. ‘ The merit 
of such performances,’ says Johnsom ‘begins 
and ends with the first author.’ The moat 
important result of tho production of this 
poem was that Philips was introduced to 
Harley and St. .Tohn, and was employed to 
write verses upon the battle of Blenheim, 
which were intended as tlioforyenuntoipart 
to Addison’s ‘Campaign.’ ‘Blonhidm, a poem, 
inscribed to tho Bight ITonourable Itobert 


Hartey, Esq.’ (1705), haalitti;^;;^^ 
rcD der of to-day ; at the end Philips sav^tW 

It was in the sweet aolitudoof St. 
seat’ that he ‘presumed to sinv 

tempt.’ The piece mutates Milton’s veise 
and the warfare resembles f hat of the Ilin,w’ 
vEueid. In the following year (17061 
realia : an Imitation of Milton) was 
lished by Thomas Bonnet, the hookselfe w£ 
issued ‘ Blonhmm; ’ and though it was not 
iiioliuled in the early editions of Philins’s 
works, there can be no doubt that it is hv 
him. I 



short ‘ Bacohanial Song’ by Philips 
On 24 .Tan. following Fonton wrote to War- 
Ion (WooLi,, Mnnoirs of Thomas Warton 
p. 203) ! ‘ I am glad to hear Mr. Phil™ 
will publish his “ Pomona.” Who prints it? 
I should ha mightily obliged to you if you 
could got mo a'ooiiy or his voraes against Blaot- 
more. . . . I’ll never imitate Milton more 
till tho author of “ Blenheim” he forgotten’ 
The first hook of * Cyder,’ to which Ponton 
alluded, had been written while Philips was 
at Oxfoiil I and on 97 Nov. 1707 Touson hod 
entered into on ngreoment with Philips to 
pay forty guineas for it in two hooks, with 
ton guiiioas for a second edition. There 
woro to ho ono hundrod large-paper copies, 
and two dedication copies hound in leather. 
Philips gave o receipl for the forty guineas 
on 24 Jan. 1707-8 (Johnson, tf the 
Foots, ed. Cunningham, ii. 2271.), and the 
poom was publishod on the 29th (DmVy 
CmtravC). It called forth, in May, a folio 
pamphlet, ‘ Wine,’ tho first poem published by 
.Toliii Gay [q. v.], in which ‘ Cyder ’ is spoken 
of somewhat disparagingly. iJhe poem, wliich 
is tho most important of Philips’s productions, 
was written in imitation of Virgil’s Georgies, 
and an oxact account of the culture of the 
axiple-lroe acid of tlie manufacture of cider 
is varied by compliments to various friends 
and patrons, and by many local allusions to 
Horofovdsliiro, the county of Philips’s ances- 
tors, where Withington was spenially famous 
for cider. Philip Miller, tho botanist [q. v.], 
told Johnson that ‘there wore mony books 
written on the same snhjeot in prose which 
do not contain so much truth as that poem.’ 
Bill Johnson ohjocto^ not without reason, 
that the blank vorae of Milton, which Philips 


irait air’d, could not ‘he sustained by images 
which at most can rise only to elegance.’ 
And Poxie said that Philips succeoaed «- 
Iremoly well in his imitation of ‘Paradise 
Lost,’ but was quite wrong in endeavouring 
to imitate it on snob a subject (SpmrOH, 
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jineodoten, 1868, p. 131). In ‘Cyder,’ as m 
nearly everything he -wrote, Philips cele- 
brated ‘Nature’s choice gift,’ tobacco, a 
fiisbion for -which had been set at Oxford by 
Aldrich’s exa-mple. In a coarse attach, 
‘Milton’s sublimi^ asserted . . . byPhilo- 
Jlilton’ (1709), ‘Cyder’ is spoken of as on 
‘idolised piece.’ 

Of Philips’s minor productions, a clever 
lAtin ‘ Ode ad Uenricum S. John,’ -written 
in acknowledgment of a present of -wine 
and tobacco, was translated by Thomas Ne-w- 
comb [g. v.J Philips also contemplated a 
poem on the ‘ Last Day,’ but his health grew 
worse, and, after a visit to Sath, he died at 
his mother's house, at Hereford, of con- 
sumption and asthma, on 16 Peb. 1708-9 
(U 2 nHaiHil.i, Poems of John Qay, 1893, L 
27B). 

philips's mother placed a stone over hia 
grave in the north transept of Hereford Oa- 
^edral, with an inscription said to be by 
Anthony Alsop of Christ Church (nniiusB, 
Cotteotions, ed. Doble, iii. 870). ’When the pre- 
sent pavement was laid down, a small brass 
plate in the door was provided by subscrip- 
tion, a hunch of apples being engraved on it. 
Philips’s mother died on 11 Oct. 1716, and 
her son Stephen erected a marble slab to her 
memory (IlAVTiRSAi, Monumental Insorip- 
tims in Ilereford Cathedral, pp. xx, xxii, 64), 
In February 1710 Edmund Smith prints 
s ‘Poem to the Memory of Mr. .Tohu 
Philips,’ which was reprinted in Lintot’s 
‘MieceUaneous Poems and Translations’ 
(171^. Leonard 'Welsted, too, published 
in 1710 ‘ A Poem to the Me-mory of the In- 
comparable Mr. Philips,' with a dedication 
to St. John. Tickell, in his ‘ Oxfoid ’ (1707), 
had already compared Philips with Milton, 
saying ho ‘ eguals the poet, nud excels the 
man.’ Thomson praised liim with more dia- 
cietion. A monument in Philips’s memory, 
withthemotto‘ Honos erit hu ic quoque porno,’ 
from the title-page of ‘ Cyder,’ was erected 
in Westminster Abbey in 1710, between the 
monuments to Chaucer and Drayton, by 
Simon llarconrt (first viscount Ilareourt) 
[q.T.] The long epitaph was commonly 
attributed to Bobert Freind [q. y.], tbough 
Johnson, ouhearaay evidence, credited Atter- 
bury -with the authorship. Oriill said the lines 
were by Smalridge,aiid there is aweH-known 
Story that the words ‘Uni in hoc laudis 
^nere Miltono eecundus’ were obliterated 
by order of Sprat, who was then dean, hut 
■were restored four years later by Attarbury, 
who did not feel the same horror at Milton’s 
name appearing in the abbey (SiA.Nxnz, 
Westminster Abbey, pp, 261-2), An examina- 
tinu of the monument, however, reveals no 1 


indication that the words were at any time 
interpolated. 

Philips, according to the testimony of all 
who kne-w him, was amiable, patient in ill- 
ness, and vivacious in the society of inti- 
mate Mends. His poems, -written in revolt 
against the heroic couplet, between the 
death of Dryden and the oppearance of Pope, 
occupy an important position in the history 
of English literature. As author of ‘ Cyder,’ 
Philips was a forerunner of Thomson in his 
love of nature and country life. 

edition of Philips’s ‘Poems,’ with a 
‘Life’ by George Sewell, was brought out 
by Curll in 1716 each part of the volume 
has a separate register and pagination. There 
was another edition in 1720, and a third in 
1763. _ In some copies ‘ Cyder’ is a reprint, 
while in others it is the 1708 edition bound 
up -with the other pieces. ‘ II Sidro,’ translated 
into Tuscan by Count L. Magalotti, appeared 
in 1749 ; and an edition of ‘ tSyder,’ wi^ very 
full notes by Charles Dunster, illustrative of 
local allusions and of Philips’s imitations 
of earlier writers, was published in 1791. 
Thomas Tyrwhitt translated the ‘ Splendid 
Shilling ’ into Latin. 

^ A painting of Philips, by lUley, is in the 
library at Nuneham-Oourtenay (Demiption 
of Nuneham-ObuHenay, 1806, p. 16) ; and 
there ore engi-avings, alter Eneller, by M. 
Vandergnobt in Philipa’s ‘ Poem8’(1716), and 
by T. Cook in Bell’s ‘ Poets ’ (1782). 'There 
is also a folio engraving, by Vandergucht, in 
an oval £rame; and a portrait, from a painting 
in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Lilly, is 
given in Duncumb's ‘ Hereford ’ (vol. li.) 

[The first life of Philips -was that by Sewell, 
published in 171S ; it was short, and contained 
little positive information. Farther details were 
added in the artiole in the Biographia Britan- 
nica, in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and in 
Cunningham’s notes to that work. Besides the 
books cited, reforecce may be mads to the fol- 
io-wing: Notes and Quenes, 2nd ser. xii. 327, 
3rd ser. i. 462, 497, ii. 12, 4th ser. v, 682, vi. 37, 
6th ser. ix. 258, 39 7, 8th sei. -rii. 242 ; Gent. Mag. 
1780, pp,280, 366; Bromley’s Portraits, p. 236; 
Noble’s Cent, of Granger ; Disraeli'e Quarrels of 
AutWs, p. 266 ; Nichols's Lit. Illustr. iv. 98, and 
Lit. Anecd. iii. 147, v. 102, riii. 1 64, ix, 693 ; 
Duncumb’s Collections towards the History of 
the County of Hereford, i. 672-7, ii. 246-9 ; Ls 
Nevo'sMon. Angl. (1700-16), p. 168; Haekett’s 
Epitaphs, i, 99-103 ; Spence's Anecdotes (1868), 
p. 261.] G. A. A. 

PHILIPS, JLATHEEINB (1631-1664), 
verBe--writ6r, daughter of John Fowler, a 
merchant of Bucklershi^, in the city of 
London, andKatherine, his -wife, third daugh- 
ter of Dr. John Oxenhridge was born in the 
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parish of St. Mary Woolchuroli on 1 .Tan. 
i631, and 'waa there baptised on 11 .Ton. fol- 
lowing. She owed her early education to a 
cousin, a Mrs, Blachet, and at tho age of 
eight was sent to a then fashionahlo hoard- 
ing school at Haohney,kept hy Mrs. Salmon. 
Mrs. Fowler, after the death of her husband, 
married Hoot or Philips of Porth Fynon, and 
her daughter became, in 16d7, the second 
wife of James Philips of the I^iory, Oardi- 
gon, the eldest son of Hector Philips by a 
former marriage, Katherine Philips, after her 
marriage, diwided her time botwoon London 
and her husband’s house at Oardigan. She 
gathered about her a society of friendship, 
the members of which were distinguished hy 
various fanciful names, her husband appear- 
ing as Antenor, Sir Edward Dering as Sd- 
vandor, and J orciny Taylor as Palcemon. Sho 
herself adopted the pseudonym of Orinda, by 
which, with tho addition of the epithet 
' niatchloss,’ she became widely known to 
her conlemporaries. From early life of stu- 
dious habits, she devoted herself to the com- 
position of verses. Her earliest verses to 
appear in print were those proflxed io tho 
poems of llenry Vaughan, 1B61, and to tho 
colloclcd edition of Oartwright of tho same 
year. Other versos, handed about in manu- 
script, secured her a considerable reputation; 
and when, in 1662, she journeyed to Dublin 
to prosecute a claim of her husband to cer- 
tain lands in Ireland, she was received with 
m'oat consideration in the family of tho 
Uoimteae of Cork. While in Dublin slio 
became acquainted with Lord Enacummon 
and the Earl of Orrery, and the approval of 
the latter encouraged her to complete a 
translation of Oorneillo’s * Pomp6e,’^ which 
was produced there in tho Smock-Alloy 
Theatre with groat sucoose in February 1G62-- 
1 003. The piece was printed in Dublin in 
1 063, and in London, in two diUcrout editions, 
in t ho same year. It was followed by a surrep- 
titious and unauthorised edition, dated 1004, 
of her miscellaneous poems, which caused her 
so much annoyance that Marriott, tho pub- 
lisher, was induced to express his regret, and 
his intention to forbear the sale of the book, 
in on advertisement iu tho London ' IiitdU- 

f encer’ of 18 Jan. 1664. At the height of 
er popularity Mrs. Philips was seised with 
smallpox, and died in Fleet Street on 22 Juno 
1604. She was buried in the ohurch of St, 
Benet Shereliog. She had two children : a 
son Heotor, horn in 1647, who lived only 
forty days ; and a daughter Katherine, horn 
13 April 1666, who married LowisWogan of 
Boulston in Pembrokeshire. 

The verses of ‘ the matchless Orinda’ wore 
colloctod and puhlisliod after her death under 


tho supervision of Sir Charles Cotterel 
folio). ‘ Pompey ’ was inoludedin the voW 
and also aportion of a tranalationof 
‘Horace, which was begun in 1664 Them 
is preftxed a portrait of Mrs. PhiHus en 
graved by Faithorne from aposthumorbust 
Many details of the life of Orinda are to ]« 
gathered from tho 'Letters of Orinda 
Poliarchus’ (Sir Charles Cotterel), nibted 
m 1706, Olid, with additions, in 170j The 
later edition contains a portrait engraved by 
Vnndorgiioht, apparently from the same bust 
OB that which Faithorne used. 

Orinda’s fame os a poet, always consider- 
ably in excess of her merits, did not W 
survive her, though Keats, writing to J. H. 
Eeyiiolds in 1817, quoted with approval bet 
versos to ‘ Mrs. M. A. at parting/ Jeremy 
Taylor addressed to her lus 'Letter on the 
Moasurus and Offices of Friendship/ 
rSfotoa and Queries, 2nd sor. i. 434, v. 203. 
Addit.^ MS. 24490, f, 426 j Ourll'a Miacellanea, 
1727, i. 149; Moyriolt’s Cardiganshba, p 101 '• 
Wood'b Allioiiffi Oxen. ed. Bliss, hi. 787 ; Granger's 
Biogr. llist. 1779,iii 103-4; Ballerd'aMamoiia 
of British liadios, p. 201 ; Edmund GossG’aSeyen- 
loonth Century Studips.] G. T. D. 


PHILIPS, MILES (J7. 1687), mariner, 
was with Onptain John Hawkyna in his 
voyage of 16(18, and was one of thoae who, 
to the mimhor of 114, wore put on aWa 
near Puimco, after the disaster at San Joan 
do Jnia [boo IlawKiNS or IIawkyub, Sib 
JoTiir]. Al’tpi’ losing many of their com- 
panions in skirmislieB with ths Ih^na, 
they reached Panuco; where the Spanish go- 
vernor tliniBt them into a filthy dungeon, 
and tlireaLonod to hong them. They were 
afterwards sent to Mexico and allotted as 
servants, each Spaniard who took one being 
hound to produce him when called on. After 
sevovnl months iu Mexico as a domeatio ee> 
vant. Philips was appointed overseer at a 
silver mine, whore in tho course of three or 
four years he accumulated some four thou- 
sand pieces of eight, But in 1674 the in- 
quisition wos ostablished in Mexico, and, by 
way of a boginning, tlio inquisition seised all 
tho Englieh, stripped them of the moneythoy 
had eavod, and charged them with being Lu- 
theran horotics. Philips, with others, was re- 
quired to say the paternoster, Ave Mario, and 
the creed in Latin, and was questioned as to 
hie holiof conoeming the bread and wine after 
consecration. Many of thorn were 
racked ; and after close and solitary impii- 
sonmont for upwards of a year and a half, 
tlioy woro brought up for judgment. Three 
of the party wore sentenced to he burnt j 
sovoral 1 0 be severely Hogged and to serve in 
tho galleys for six, eight, or ton years. Philipa 
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was condemned to serve five years in a monas- 
tery, •wearing ‘ a fool’s coat or San Benito ’ 
of yellow cotton with red crosses on it. 

When the five years came to an end he 
was allowed to go free, but not to quit the 
country. He bound himself for three years 
to a sufc-weaver. Afterwards, on news of 
Drolce having landed at Acapulco, he was 
sent there as interpreter, with a body of two 
hundred soldiers. After sear^ing olo^ the 
coast to Panama, and learning that Drahe 
had certainly departed, they returned to 
hlesco, and, a month later, FhUips succeeded 
in escaping to Vera Oruc, where he hoped to 
gat onboard a ship. He was, however, appre- 
hended, hut managed to escape to the woods, 
where he fell in with some Indians, who guided 
him to Puerto de Gavalloa in Honduras, 
whence he obtained a passage to Havana. 
There he entered as a soldier, and was sent 
to ^ain. At San Lucar he was denounced as 
an Englishman, but he got away to Seville, 
afterwards entered aguin as a soldier on board 
a galley bound to Majorca, and there fo'und 
an English ship which carried him to Eng- 
land. He landed at Poole in Februaiy 1681- 
1682. 

Such is the outline of the story told by 
Philips himself to Hahluyt; but b^ond the 
facts that he was put on shore by Hawkyns, 
thstthe inquisition was established iuMenico 
in 1674, and that he i-etui'ned to England, it 
ia unoorroborat ad. The outlines of his story 
TOOT however be true. 

Having arrived in England in February 
1681-2, Philips would seem to have sailed 
from Southampton with John Drake in tlie 
following May. On 29 Jan. 1686—7 he 
was rescued by Oaptain Lister of the GliSbrd 
near the Earl of Oumberland’s watering-place 
on the Eiver Plate, that is, close to where 
John Drake was wrecked in 1682. He ap- 

S 3 to have returned to England in the 
ord. 

[Hiiklnyt’s Principal Navigations, iii. 489 et 
seg.,72r, 772.] J. K. L. 

PHHjIPS, NATHANIEL GEORGE 
(1706-18S1), artist, was the youngest son of 
John Leigh Philips of Mayfield, lllwcheater, 
where he was born on 9 June 1796._ His 
fatW, besides gaining great popularity as 
hfiutenant-colonel commandant of the Man- 
chester and Salford volunteers, formed a re- 
markable collection of books, piotures, and 
other works of art whick, on ms death in 
1814, 'were dispersed at a sale that extended 
over nineteen days. Philips was educated 
at the Manchester grammar school, and aftcr- 
wards entered the university of Edinbxmgh, 
■with the intention of qualifying for the 


medical profession, indie pursuing his 
medical studies^ he made the acquaintance, 
among many brilliant men then resident in 
Edinburgh, of Sir "William Allan [q. v.] and 
other distinguished artists of the Scottish 
school. By their advice he ultimately adopted 
art as a profession. 

The possession of a moderate competency 
enabled him to prepare himself thoroughly 
for his new vocation. In 1824 he went to 
Italy for three yearSj and so greatly was his 
talent impreciatcd in Rome that, on the 
death of Fuseli, he was, in 1826, elected to 
fin his place as a member of the academy of 
St. Luke. On his return to England he 
settled in Livei'pool, where he worked in- 
dustriously. He exhibited landscapes at the 
Liverpool Academy and the Royal Manches- 
ter Institution. The work by which he is 
best remembered is a series of twenty-eight 
engravings on copper, many of them beauti- 
fully _ executed by himself from his own 
drawings, of old haUs in Lancashu'e and 
Cheshire. These were originally issued in 
1822-4, and there is some donbt if more 
than twenty-five were then printed. All 
were reissued in book form in 1893, ‘ with 
deseriptive letterpress hy twenty-four local 
contribulors ’ and a memoir of the artist 
Philips, who also practised etching, died un- 
married at his residence, Rodney Street, 
Liverpool, on 1 Aug. 1881. His work is 
remarkable for accuracy, and is hold and 
masterly. A drawing, in sepia, in the pos- 
session of the •writer, depicts the Windmills 
at Bootle near Liverpool. 

A portrait of Philips was introduced by 
Sir "william Allan, P.R.S.A., in the prin- 
cipal ^roup of his picture ‘ The Circassian 

[Mancliaster School Begistar (Chetliaoi Soe.); 
Mem. by W, Morton Philips in new edition of 
N. G, Philips’s ' "Views,’ 1898.] A. N. 

PHIL"IPS, PEREGRINE (1623-1691), 
nonconformist preacher, was boi-n at Am- 
roth, Pembrokeshire, of which parish his 
father was vicar, in 1623. He was educated 
first at the grammar school, Haverfordwest, 
afterwords % Sir Edward Harley’s private 
chaplain atBrampton-B^an, Herefordshire, 
and then by Dr. William Thomas (after- 
wards bishop of St. David’s). He proceeded 
to Oxford, but the outbreak of the civR war 
soon put on end to his studies. He now 
took orders, acted for some time as curate to 
his uncle. Dr, CoRins, at HidweHy, Carmar- 
theushire, and then received the rectory of 
Llangwm and Freystrop in bis native county. 
His talents as a preacher in Welsh and Eng- 
lish soon attracted the notice of the puritan 
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gsntleiBon of the district, who procaiivd for 
him tho livings of MonHon, St. Mary’s, Pom- 
brots, andCosheston, Hapteacliediogulsrly 
every Sunday iii hia churches, and in 1048, 
at Oromwoll’s request, disooui’sed to the 
oiRcors engaged iii tlie siege of Pomhruhe, 
Throughout tlie Oommou wealth period ho 
hold an influential position, being a member 
of tJio eouiily committee wMoh dealt with 
' scandalous ’ ministers. lie refused to con- 
form in 1682, accordingly lost his livings, and 
settled at I)rBdgmanlliIl,afarm near Ilnvor- 
fordwest, lot to him by his friend Sr Ilor- 
bort Perrot of Ilnrroldston, where he spent 
thereat of his life as anonconformist preacher. 
During the reign of Oharlos IT ho was sub- 
ject to much peracoution, suffering imprison- 
ment twice; novoitlioloaa ha continued to 
pimoli at every opportunity, and his house 
was roBorded as a eangrogationalist preach- 
ing stalionuiulerthe first DoclaraUon of In- 
diilgoiion (1672). Thooiinrch ho had formed 
in 1688 is inontionod in the list drawn up by 
Henry Maurice of AboMavenny ml070. On 
the issue of tbespcondDoclarationof Indul- 
gence (1087) Philips again tank out a license 
for hia own house and another in Havcvford- 
woal, and preached in these until his (hmlh 
on 17 f!e]it. KiSll. Tliough fonvloss and in- 
dcfutigablo in his work, he was iwktmod a 
moderate man, and * toolc no small pleasure,’ 
says Oalamy, ‘ hi rsconoiling differoneca.’ 

(Calaniy's Nflncnnformists' Memorial, od. 
Palmer, 1778, il. 620-32 j Boas's Proli-slant 
bToncniifurniity in Vfales, ^it. 1863, pp. 176, 
102, 228-8.] ' .T. 15. L. 

PHILIPS or PHILIPPI, PETER or 
I’TETJIO (/. 18aO-U)2l),mu.<ttoal composer, 
was born in Eiialaiid, hut spent his life on 
the oontiiiont. lie was organist atDcthuiio 
in Mandera, and Inter beoamo onn of the 
three organists to tho Archduke Albert and 
Arctiduoiioss 1 aabell n, who wore rogunt s of tli 0 
Netherlands from 1590 to 1 021. l)n U March 
1810 Philips was appointed eanon of St. 
Vincent's, Soigniea. In 1 02 1 he was proBoiil 
at the fnnorftl of tho nroliduko (VUrjii), 
Poneliain doserihes him as ' one of Hie groatost 
mastiOrs ofmuslo in Europe.’ Burney orodits 
him with being an oariy writer of Uio regular 
fugue on ono subject. 

lie published many works at Antwerp, 
including; ],_ Oontrlhuticus to ‘Melodia 
Olympica di diverai occollentissimi musici a 
4, 0, 0, 8 vooi,’ 1591, reprinted in 1604 and 
1011. 2. ' II prime libro di Madrigali a 6,’ 
1690. 3. ‘ Madrigali a 8,’ dodioated to Sir 
William Stanley, 1598-0. 4. 'II scooiido 
libro di Madrimll a 0,’ 1 008-4. 6. ' Oantinnos 
Soci'ie a 6,’ ) 813. 6. ' Oantiones Sacrie « 8,’ 


1 013. 7. ' Gemmuhu Saorra, a 2 3 vnei, cuta 
basso oontmiio ad oruummi,’ IGlJUl t iaai 
8. 'Delicim Saerm bilus et’ternirv 'cL. 

1822 . O.-LitanimB.V.M.ineccLlu’!' 


tana cani solitm, a 4, 6,0,' IGOsTTr'Cr 
diaus Saeria Oantionibus a 2, 3, ouin ' 
1028. 

A liUlo dovotional book, 'Les PuBsiguols 
spirituols,’ of which the Lymna in two 
four parts wore founded on the hamoriiasof 
Philips, wsa published atValenciennealfiifl . 
Philips s ‘0 Pastor mterne’ is in 
Mol I ott hook I Hawkins reprinted the madri 
gal'Voivolete’(m 5 , 483 ); Simpson has 
some of Pliilipa’s pieces in the ‘Tafeleon- 
sort,’ and ' Amor oho vuoi’ has been re-edited 
by Mr. Barclay Sc^uim, 1890. 

Manuscript music by Philips is in the Bri- 
tish Museum Addit. MSS. 14038, 178024) 
(among pieces by old English composers a 
' Pater nostor’ and ‘ Sanole Dens’ by ‘MaBt^t 
Philip van Wildw,’ presumably meant te 
Philips), 18038, 29300, 31300 (fifteen pecea), 
A mong the virginnl music at the Eitswillxm 
Museum, Oiimbridgo, tliere is a pavsn dated 
16B0, said to bo ‘the first one Philips made,’ 
Sovoriil of his pieces for the lute ate in the 
Royal College of Music (No. 1964 in llm's 
Cafahgw). 

Anotlinr musician, Ttonravt Phhiis (jl, 
]6‘13-1550P),i3flaid by Foxo to have been a 
gontlemaii of the Xing’s chapel at Windsor, 
Eoxo describes Philips as 'so notable a sing- 
ing man (wborein L gloried) that wheie- 
Boevor lie come the best and longest song, 
with most counter vcrsc.s in it, should be salt 
up at his coming.’ While at Windsor, Foie 
cuiilmuBB, ‘ against his coming to the an- 
theme, a long song wae sot up oidlsd " Laudate 
vivi." In vraioh song there was one eoimter 
verso toward the end, that began on this 
wise, “0 Uodomplrix, 0 SalTatrix,” which 
verse of all other Robert I’bilips would eing, 
bccniiso lie know that [a fellow member of 
the choir named] Teslwood could not abide 
that ditlie. Now Tost wood joyned with Mm 
at the other part ; and when he lieoid B. F. 
begin to fctali Lis llonrishwith “OEedemp- 
trix ot Salvatrix,” repeat Lug the same in one 
ttiiothers’ neclts, Teslwood was as quick on 
the other side to answer him ngniii with 
“Non Rademptrix, iieo Salvatri^" and so 
striving there with “0” and “Non,” who 
should have the masterie, they made an end 
of the verse. . . . Robert Philips, with 
other of Testwood’a enemies, Wei's sore of- 
fended ' (Eoih, Aols, V, 409), 

[Bumoy’s Hist. iii. 80 •, Pcndiam's Oomplaat 
Ooiilloman, p. 102; dnrbcr’s Musik-lpricon, 
TUoil iii. col. flOfl ; Pdtih’s lliographio, tom.vii. 
p, 38 ; Q revets Diet. ii. 706. J L M. III. 
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■-philips or PHILLIPS, RICHARD 
/'IC61-1761), governor of Nova Scotia, Tvas 
born in England in 1661, and seems to have 
entered the army as lieutenant in Lord Mor- 
peth’s regiment of foot on 23 Feb. 1678. He 
served nnder William III in the war against 
James, and was present at the Boyne in 1690. 
X,ater he was commissioned to raise a regiment 
for service in New England, and was made 
its lieutenant-colonel in 1712 ; this regiment 
^3 afterwards the dOtli foot. In 1717 he 
seems to have administered the province for 
some months, hut returned to England before 
1719, when he came out with a commission, 
88 ‘captain-general,’ and with instructions 
to form the first separate council of Nova 
Scotia. He stayed at Boston fiiom September 
1719 tiU 6 April 1720, and was hononrably 
received as the new governor (Sewaij;, 

On^iis arrival at Annapolis, Nova Scotia, 
iu April 1720, Philips found some difficulty 
in forming his council. ITe composed it 
largely of his own officers without reference 
to their military rank ; this led to internal 
jisaensions, which hindered Philips from 
dealing eftbotively with the discontent of 
the ■pencil settlers. The latter refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to the governor, 
and thus set on foot what is known in his- 
tory as the Acadian afiiiir. Philips seems 
to have inclined towards coercing the dis- 
affeotod Frenchmen, but was discouraged 
by the home authorities. In 1722, aoeord- 
ingly, he want home for further instroctions, 
Isavmg his lieutenant, Paul Mascarene [q. v.l 
to continue the struggle. He had returned 
h) Annapolis hy 1729, and came to a better 
understanding with the Acadians, making a 
beginning of local government for the French 
inhabitants. Returning again to England 
after 1730, bo remained nominally governor, 
but neglected his duties. Ills deputy, Mas- 
carene, according to his own account, could 
not properly at tend to the needs of the troops 
because of ‘ tho parsimony or peculation of 
Philips.’ Philips apparently became a gene- 
ral before he resicnod the government of Nova 
Scofia in 1719. He died in England in 1761. 

[OoUoctions of Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, passim; Nova Scotia Historical Collections, 
vol, ii. 22-4, V. 69-76 ; Halibnrton's History of 
Nora Scotia, i. 93 ; Drake’s Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biogrophy ; Winsor’s Hist, of America, v. 
123, 409-10.1 C. A. H. 

PHILIPS, ROBERT (d 1660 P), con- 
fessor to Queen Henrietta Maria, and an ora- 
torian or father of the Oratory, is described 
ae of Scottish origin. Tie was attached to 
the service of the queen after the expulsion 


of her French priests and attendants in Au- 
gust 1626. He left Rome for England in 
order to take up this position on 29 Aug. 
1628, in company with Father Henry Morley. 
He seems to have possessed influence over 
the queen, and it was to him that she appealed 
to intercede with the pope for aid against the 
Long parliament in 1640. Philipsiepresented 
to her, as the pope’.s nuncio Rossetti had 
abeody done, that nelp could not he given 
unless her husband were a catholic. He 
afterwards informed Rossetti that the queen 
had promised him that, if the pope would 
send her money, the kmg on regaming his 
authority would grant liberty of worship in 
all his kmgdoms. These negotiations, in which 
the queen was probably the only serious par- 
ticipator, became known by rumour to the 
House of Commons, and were constmed 
by them to signify a ‘ popish plot.’ Early in 
1641 a letter from Philips to ms friend and 
follow-oratorion 'WalterMontagu [0, v.] was 
intercepted, and he was sent for by the house. 
Having managed to evade the first summons, 
a warrant was issued for his arrest. But 
when the sergeant-at-arms arrived at his 
rooms in Whitehall, Philips was not to ho 
fotmd. On the foUowing day, however, 
26 June 1041, hy the king’s direction, he ap- 
peared before the house, and excused his pre- 
vious non-apxicarance on the mnond that the 
warrant was in the name of Francis Phillips 
(the name of another of the queen's priests). 
After some delay he admitted the authen- 
ticity of the letter. Subsequently articles 
of impeachment, containing a number of 
vogue charges, such as that he bad attempted 
to pervert Prince Charles and was, together 
witli Sir Tohio Matthew [q. v.], a secret emis- 
sary and spy of tho pope, were exhibited 
against him. Richard Browne, the English 
ambassador at Paris, reported that Richelieu 
was much displeased hy the mention made of 
his name in these articles. The articles were 
ultimately allowed to drra, as was also the 
proposal, substituted by P^, that Philips 
should he banished as ‘tending to prejudice 
the state,’ together with the queen’s capu- 
chins. Philips was merely ordered to hold 
himself in readiness to appear again when 
sent for. The lords’ committee summoned 
Mm on 2 Nov. 1641 to he sworn and ex- 
amined ' touching state matters ’ by the lords’ 
committee. Thinking that some one had be- 
trayed the secret of the queen’s negotiations 
with Rome, he raised the preliminary objec- 
tion that the English bible was no true bible, 
ondtbathecould not bo sworn on it. Thelords 
committed him to the Tower. There it was 
stated that numerous catholics resorted to 
see Mm. During the month the queen wrote 
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a diplomatic letter to the apoaker on his _he- 
haln In December, upon hia own petition, 
ho waa removed to Somerset House, on con- 
dition of his not going near the court. Sub- 
sequently, in March 1G4S, he and another 
priest accompanied Henrietta Maria to The 
Hague. Foley states that he died at Paris 
about 1660 at a ripe old age. 

[Kalaon’s Oollection of Affairs of State, ii. 310, 
316, 69-1,607, 606,691 ; Buahiiorth’s Colleations, 
it. 301 ; Lottors of Queen Henrietta Maria, ed. 
Green, p. 60 ; Pnnzani’s Memoirs, p. 00 ; Foley's 
Becoids, V. 1008 ; Clarendon Behellion, v. 183— 
184 ; Gardiner’s Hist, vols, ix. x. ; CM. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1041-8.] T. S. 

PHILIPS, ROWLAND (d. 1638 P), war- 
den of Merton Oollego, was educated at Oriel 
Oollege, Oxford, and was proctor of the 
university in 1496. IIo became a ‘great 
divine and a rpnowiiod clerk,’ being especially 
famed as a preacher. He held the rectory 
of St. Margaret Pattens until 1616. On 
14 Aug. 1617 ho was appointed rector of 
St. Michael’s, Oornliill, and on 28 Nov. fol- 
lowing prebendary of Noasdon in St. Paul's. 
In 1621 he was elect od warden of Morion, 
being the first warden who was neither 
scholar nor follow of the Oollego previously, 
lie was admitted D.D. 2 Juuo 1622, and 
became vicar of Oroydon in (ho samo year. 

Philips took a prominent part in convoca- 
tion in 1623 in opposing Cardinal Wolsey’fl 
proposals for a subsidy. lie preached at the 
funeral of Thomas Ruthal, bishop of Durham, 
'in St. John Baptist Olinpol adjoining tho 
Abbey of Westminster,’ in 1622. In 1624 
he was made precentor of Ileroford Oatliodral 
(26 Nov.) At the end of that year he olFerod 
to resign his wardenship of Merton on con- 
dition that Dr. Moscroue’s name should ho 
among the three to he submitted to the 
visitor in his phico, hut on the follows re- 
jecting this compromise lie rc£.i|<nod abso- 
lutely in 1626. ilia religious opiuions wore 
not those of Cromwell, lie resigned the 
rectory of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and tho 
vicarage of Croydpn in May 1688, receiving 
a pension of 12/. in consideration of his ad- 
vanced years. IIo probably died in the same 
year (NnwooTOT, 1 . 186, 483). 

[Wood’s Athonsa Oxon. ; Maiiuaoript Bocorda 
of the Waidensof Morton; Brodrick'sMomoiials 
of Morton Oollogo, osp. pp. 61, 163; Dngdale’s 
Monoaticon; Dodd's Olnirch llistory, i. 209; 
IiettoTB and Papers of Honry VTII, 1622-38, 
passim; Qatrows Oroydon, p. 208 1 Foster’s 
Alumni.] 0. B. B. 

PHILIPS, WILLIAM U 1704), dra^ 
matist, was son of Qeorgo Philips of London- 
derry[q.v.], and at an early age applied himself 


to writing for the stage. A traged^T^Hri^ 
The Revengeful Queen’ (London,l09a 8vo? 
acted at Drury Lane in 1098, is the first 
Morihedto him The eubieet was takeaC 
Moohiavelh’s ' History of Florence,’ and ths 
scene was laid in Verona. ^The piece hu 


of the Lombards,’ of which Philips, in the 
printed edition, says he was ignorant until ha 
had completed his own work (Gnirasi Sitt 
Aeoount, ii. 142). Philips’s next play wm 'St 
Stephen’s Green, or the Generous Lovers’ a 
comedy in five nets; it was performed at tha 
Thsatre Royal, Dublin, and printed m that 
city in 1700. In the last act a musical 
dialogue in verse was introduced; the scens 
throughout was in Dublin. The author, in 
a dedication to William O’Brien, earl of 
Inohiquin, mentioned that the play had been 
favourohly received by the public. Copies of 
this work arc rwe. A tragedy, by Phibps, en- 
titled ‘ Ilibornia Freed,’ was produced with 
auccoss, on 18 Feb. 1722, at the Theatre 
Royal, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and published 
in 8vo, London, 1722. Tlie snbjeet was 
the liberation of Ireland and its monarch, 
O'Brien j from the tyrimny of ‘Tureeaiua,’ a 
Danish invader. Tho capture and deaths of 
the Dane and his assooiates were represented 
io have been olleoted by armed yoimg men, 
attired as maidens. The port of' Turgesius' 
was acted by Quin, who dso spoke the pro- 
Iwuo, and llie opilogue was delivered by 
hli-s. Bullock (i6, lii. 79-80). Phibps dedi- 
cated this play to Henry O’Brien, earl of 
Tliomnnd. On 14 April 1722 another of 
Phil ipa’s tragedies,‘Bolisai'iuB ’(Loudonjil734, 
8vo), was performod at Lincoln's Tun Fields, 
and repeated six times. It contains the 
lino, spoken by the hero, 'Who will give an 
obolus to relieve my wants P’ which seems to 
have hcoomo a slang phrase in the form ' Give 
o penny to Belisarms the general,’ Gibbon 
quotes tho expression in his account of Beh- 
snrius, and says it is due to on historical 
misconcoptioii (i6. iii. 140-7), Another tra- 
gedy, ' Alcamones and Monelippa,’ is ascribed 
to Philips in William Meora’s ‘ Oatologue of 
Plays’ (1718). He died on 12 Deo. 1781 
(Omi. Mag. 1734, p. 70S). 

[Ware’s Writers of Ireland, 1746; Biographia 
Dramutica, London, 1812 ; O’Donoghuo'e Poeta 
of Ireland, p. 204 ; Plays by Philips.] J. T. G. 


PHILLIMORE, GEEVILLE (1891- 
1884), divine and author, born in London 
on 6 Feb, 1821, was tho fifth son of Jos^ 
Phillimore [q. v,], regius professor of civil 
law, and hrotdier of Sir Robert JqscqihPhuli- 
luore [q. v.], judge of the admiralty coiut. 
He was educated siiocessivoly at 'WeBtiiiin- 
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ater School, OharterhouBe, and Christ Ohuioli, 
Oiford, -where he graduated B.A. in 1842, 
and A. in 1844, Takiw holy orders, he 
was curate sucoeeaively at Henley-on-Thames 
and at Shiplake. In 1861 he became vicar 
of Bown-Ampney, near Cricklade, and in 
1867 he returned as rector to Henley, where 
he remained until, in July 188^ he accepted 
the crown living of Ewehne. There he died 
on 20 Jon, 1884. He married, on 10 April 
1SS7, Emma Caroline, daughter of Captain 
Ambrose Goddard (1779-1864) of the La-wn, 
Swindon, M.P. for Cricklade from 1837 to 
1841. 

Phillimore was joint editor, with Hyde 
Wyndhom Beadon and James Buesell Wood- 
ford (afterwards bishop of Ely), of the ‘Parish 
Hymn Book,’ first issued in 1868, to which 
he contributed, besides translations, eleven 
original hymns, several of which have been 
reprinted in other collections. His ‘Paro- 
chial Sermons ’ waro published in 1866 (Lon- 
don, 8vo i 2nd edit. 188^, and he was author 
of ‘ IJnde Z,’ a story of Ttiberg, in the Black 
Forest (1881), and ‘ Only a Black Box, or a 
Passage in the Life of a Curate ’ (1883). A 
memorial volume, printed at Henley in 1884, 
and edited by hie daughter Catherine, can- 
toms his hymns and a few sermons. 

[Fostec'a Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; Julian’s 
Dictionary of Hymnology, p. 803; Times, 
22 Jan, 1884 ; Gu<irdian, 30 Jon. 1884 ; Burke’s 
landed Gentry, p. 778 ; Philhmore'a Works in 
British Musoum.] T, S, 

PHILLIMORE, Sib JOHN (1781-18401, 
captain in the navy, third eon of Josepn 
Phillimore, vicar of Orton-on-the-IIill in 
Leicestershire, and brother of Joseph Fhilli- 
more [q. v.], was born on 18 Jon. 1781. Ho 
enteied!^ the navy in the spring of 1795, on 
hoard the Nymphe frigate, with Captain 
George Murray (^1769-1810) [q.v.], and was 
present in the action off Lorient on 23 June 
1793. In 1706 he followed Murray to the 
Colossus, and woe in her in the battle of Cape 
St, Vincent, and when she was wrecked 
among the Scilly Islands in December 1798. 
He was again with Murray in the Edgar in 
the Baltic, hut having been sent to the Lon- 
don, Sir Hyde Faiker’s flagehip, to pass his 
examination, was in her when the battle of 
Copenhagen was fought. He was thon acting 
as Mgnul-midshipman, and made the cele- 
brated signal to Nelson to discontinue the 
action. The first lieutenant of the Edgar 
baring been killed in the battle, Phillimore 
was promoted to the vacancy ; he was after- 
wards in the Loudon, the Spaxtiate, and the 
Gaunet sloop, and was made commander on 
10 May 1804. In October 1806 he was ap- 


pomted to the Cormorant armed ship in the 
North Sea, and inSeptember 1800 was moved 
to theBelette, a fine 18-g unhrig, on theDowns 
station and off Boulogne under Commodore 
Owen. In the spring of 1807 he convoyed 
three storeships to the Baltic for the relief of 
Oolberg, then besieged by the Erench under 
Augereau. The Belette afterwords joined the 
fieet under Admiral Gambler at Copeubagen, 
and, as a mark of the admiral’s approvM of 
Phillimore’s services, was sent to E^land 
with the despatches. Accordingly Hiilli- 
more was advanced to post rank on IS Oct. 
1807, hut remained in command of the Belette, 
which returned to the Baltic, and in Fehiuary 
1808 brought Lord Hutchinaon to England 
from Goth^hurg. For some months in 1809 
Phillimore commanded the Marlborough in 
the Scheldt, and in Jane 1810 was appomted 
to the Diadem, a 64-gim ship, employed as 
a trooper with a reduced armament. The 
navy board therefore gave orders for her to 
be on the establishment of a 82-gun frigate, 
with a ludicrously insufficient supply of 
stores. Phillimore’s protests were in vain, 
until, after pointing out that the paint was 
barely half of what was required, he begged 
to be informed which aide they would hke 
to have painted, the starboard or laihoaxd. 
It was in the course of this correspondence 
that Phillimore, noticing that the commis- 
sioners signed themselves — as used to he the 
custom for a superior office — hie ‘ affection- 
ate friends,’ signed himself in his reply os 
their ‘ afi’ectionate friend,’ for which he was 
promptly reprimanded. Phillimore acknow- 
ledged the letter, and signed himself ‘ no 
longer your affectionate friend.’ For the 
next three years the Diadem was engaged 
in carrying troops or prisoners to or from 
the peninsMa, and in May 1813 Phillimore 
was appointed to the Eurotas, a 46-gun 
frigate earring light 24-pounderB on the 
main deck. During the year she was attached 
to the fleet off Breet; m January 1814 she 
was sent off Lorient to watch three frigates 
reported as ready for sea. On a dark night, 
with a strong easterly wind, they ran out 
and away to the westward. PbiUimore had 
anticipated their sailing, and the next morn- 
ing had them still in sight. After chasing 
them for three days he lost them in a fog, 
and, being short of provisions and water, 
returned to England with the news of their 
escape. By the heginnmg of Februoiy the 
Eurotas was again, at sea, and on the 26th 
ihll in vdth the French frigate Glorinde of 
nominally equal force. The Olorinde had 
more men, and it was a question whether 
her heavy IS-pounders were not more effi- 
cient thou the Eui'otas’s light 24-pounders. 
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The action -wWoli followed was ono of tie St. Michael’s, and thegroundwasconffiwTT 

most equal and stubborn during the war. In tho following year the Thetis WMt 

Jly nightfall the JEurotas was completely the Mediterranean, carrying the Enslish*' 

dismasted: tho Olorinde had part of her fore- bassador to Naples, and on the honiTO™! 
masl standing and drifted away. _ She was voyage put into Gibraltar, just in tliM t 
not, however, lost sight of. Phillimore hod ostablish a claim to the jm’iadiction of th 
been most dangerously^ wounded and was port, in its widest sense. Seventeen Enah^t 
below, but by the exertions of the first lieu- merchant ships, blown from their anohorem 
tenant, when morning came the Kurotoswas a violent gale, had been driven on shore 
jury-rigged and going five knots and a half tho head of the bay, on Spanish territorv 
towards the enemy, which was still in the and wore claimed by the Spanish conunam 
some state as on the previous evening. It dantatAlgesiras as coming under his autho^ 
was a remarkable bit of seamanship, and rity. This claim Phillimore refused to allow 
must have led to a briUlant success ; but, and leading in the Thetis’s boats, manned 

unfortunately for Phillimore, the English and armed, drove oil' the Spanish troops who 

frigate Dryad and the Achates sloop came hod fired on the salving party. Pot this 
in sight, and on thoir closing tho Olorinde service in salving tho coiwoes PUUimore le- 
sho struck to an evident superiority of force, ceived a letter of thanks Irom the merchants 
On 4 June 1816 Pliilhmoro was nominated a of Gibraltar, and afterwards from Lloyd’s- 
O.B., but his wounds rendered Mm for some but its priuuipul importance is as a prece^ 
years incapable of octive service. In April dent, which has been recorded for the guid- 
1820 he accepted the command of tho William anoe of tho senior ollicer at Gibraltar. It 
and Mary yacht, at tho disposal of tho lord was during this commission of the 'Thetia 
lieutenant of Ireland Earl Talbot, hy whom that Phillimore, with tho consent of the sd- 
he was knighted. In March 1828 ho was miralty, tentatively reduced the ration of 
appointed to the Thetis frigate, on a roving rum from half a pint to one gill, paying the 
commission to Mexico and tho West Indies, men sayings-prioo for the other gill. Ths 
coast of Africa, South America, and tho good eflbcts of this reduction, which was, m 
Mediterranean. tho first instance, perfectly voluutai'y on the 

On ono of Phillimoro's short visits to port of I ho men, wore so evident that it was 
England during this time his attention was permanently adopted by the admiralty in 
calmd to the account given in_ James’s July 182d. To Phillimore wore also due 
'Novel History’ — ^then newly published — of other changes for the comfort and improve- 
the action between tho Eurotas and Olorinde, mont of the seamen, among which may be 
which ho conceived reflected imurioiisly on counted tho payment of a monthly advance, 
the discipline of the Eurotas. The slat omont actually adopt ed on board tho Thetis. Cap- 
wos, in ^eot, that the 24rpoundors did not tain Drew, who served with him in every 
do as much execution as had been done in sMp ho commanded, has recorded that 'ins 
other actions by 18-pauuders, and tliat Uio mind was constantly employed^ in eudea- 
sbip had been long enough in commission vouring to ameliorate the condition of his 
for her men ‘to havo boon taught a few Ibllow-creatnros, but particularly British 
practical rules of gunnory.’ Pbillimoro got seameu ; ’ that he was ' a kind protector to 
forty-eight hours’ leave, wont up to London, tJiose ovor whom ho was placed m authority 
and, armed with a stout cauo, called on ... but less ^oeable to those under whom 
James and administered a sound thrashing, he served.’ The Thetis was paid ofi' in No* 
in compensation for which ho aftorwiu-ds vembor 1626, and Phillimore had no fmlhei 
psid lOOf. [see Jamds, WixiIJAm (d. 1827)1. sorvioo. 

A better known iucidcut, still often tola, lie settled in a oottago on the Thames 
occurred on tho homowoi'd voyage of tho near Maidenhead. Tho wound which he had 
Thetis fiiom Oape Ooast OasUe, whore she received in the action with the Glorkde had 
had taken an oiroctive part ogainst the never ceased to cause him uueasiness, and 
Ashautoos. In August 1824 she put into of the elTcots of it ho ovoiitaMly died on 
St. Michael’s for supplios for the siiuc, when 21 March 1810. He was buried in Bray 
the English residents requested Phillimore eliurohyord. 

to have the English burial-ground conso- In 1880 ho married Oatherine Harriet, 
crated. Phillimore at once consented, and dnn^htor of Hoar-admiral Ibiigerafeld, She 
sending for the chaplain gave him an order survived him a few months, ond was hm-ied 
to consecrate it the next day at noon. The beside him. He left issue, besides four 
chaplain demurred, and explained that only daughters, two sons, of whom_ the 
a bishop could oouseorate. Thereupon Philli- ITonry Bouchier, died on admiral and O.B. 
more gave him an acting order as bishop of in 1803. 
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[Memoii Ijy Captain Andrew Drew, R.N., in 
the United Service Magazine, June 18S0 ; Mai- 
eball’s Boy. Nav. Biogr. v. (Suppl. pt. i.) 242 ; 
(jeet. Mag. 1840, i. 652; information from Ad- 
jgii^ Sir Augustus FMllimoie, Sir John’s 
nepliew.] J. K. L. 

PHILLIMOItE,JOHNGEOEGE(1808- 
1866), jurist, eldest son of Joseph Philli- 
more [q. t.], "was hom on 6 Jan. 1808. He 
was educated at Westminster School and at 
Oxford. On 28 May 1824 he matriculated 
from Christ Ohuroh, of which he was faculty 
student, and graduated B. A. in 1828, having 
taken a second class in the classical schools; 
he proceeded M.A. in 1881. 

prom 1827 to 1832 he held a derkshm in 
tbs board of control for India, and on 23 Hot. 
in the latter year was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he was elected a honcher 
in 1861. In 1860 Phillimore was appointed 
reader in civil law and jurisprudence at the 
Middle Temple. In 1851 he took silk, and in 
tbs following year he was appointed reader 
in constitutional law and legd history to the 
Inna of Court. He represented Leominster 
in the liberal interest in the parliament of 
1662-7, and spoke with ability on free trade, 
law rdorm, the ballot, and similar topics. 
Ee died on 27 April 1865 at his residence, 
Sbiplake House, Cjrfordshire. By his wife 
Easaliud Margaret, youuger daughter of Sir 
James Lewis Enight Bruce [q. v.], he had 
issue an only sou. 

Phillimore wae a learned jurist and a man 
of large oultuie. His writings, all published 
at London (8vo), ore as follows : ‘ Letter to 
Lord Chancellor on the Reform of the 
Law,' 1846. 2. ‘ Thoughts on Law Reform,’ 
1817. 3. ‘Introduction to the Study and 
History of the Roman Law,’ 1848. 4. ‘An 
InaaguxaL Lecture on Jurisprudence, and a 
lecture on Canon Law,’ 1861. 6. ‘ Principles 
sod Maxims of Jurisprudence,’ 1866. 6. 'In- 
fluence of the Canon Law’ (in ‘Cxford 
Essays’), 1868. 7. ‘Private Law among the 
Homans,’ 1863. 8, ‘llistorv of England 

during the Reign of George the Third’ (one 
volume only), 1863. 

[Barker and Stenning’s Westminster SohoolBe- 
gistei; Weloh’s Alumni Weatmonast. ; Foster's 
llnmni Oxon. and Baronetage ; Times, 27 April 
1865; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. Oakerhy; 
Hsmbers of Parliament (Olhcial Lists); Law 
Tunes, 6 May 1806 ; Ceut, Mug, 1866, pt. i. p. 
802.] J. M. B. 

_ PHILLIMCRE, JCSEPH (1776-1866), 
civilian, eldest son of Joseph PhiUimoie, 
vioai of Crton-on-the-EiE, Leicestershire, by 
Mary, daughter of John Maohin of Kensing- 
ton, was bom on 14 Sept. 1776. He was edu- 
cated at 'Westminster School and Oxford, 


where he matriculated from Christ Ohuroh 
on 30 May 1793, graduated B.A. in 1797, 
B. O.L. in 1800, and proceeded D.C.L. in 1804. 
Besides prizes at Christ Church for Latin 
verse in 1793 and Latin prose in 1798,PhiIli' 
more gained, in the latter year, the university 
English essa^ prize by a dissertation on 
‘ Chivalry,’ printed in flbe ‘ OxfoiE English 
Prize Essays,’ Oxford, 1886, vol. ii. 

Admitted a member of the College of Ad- 
vocates on 21 Hov. 1801, he practised with 
success in the ecclesiastical and admiralty 
courts, and in 1806-7 was commissioner for 
the disposal of Prassian and Ronish eJiips 
seized by way ofirarisals for the violation of 
the neutrality of Hanover hj the Prussian 
government, and the submission of Denmark 
to Prance. In 1809 he succeeded Dr. Prench 
Laurence [q. v.] as regius professor of civil 
law at Cxrord, chanceUor of the diocese of 
Oxford, and judge of the court of admiralty 
of the Cinque ports. On 17 March 1817 
he was returned to parEament in the 
Grenville interest for the borough of St. 
Mawes, ComwoE, vacant Iw the death of 
bis friend Frmeis Homer v.]; ho con- 
tinued to represent it until the dissolution of 
2 June 1826. He was then (9 June) re- 
turned for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, but did 
not seek re-election on the dissolution of 
24 July 1880. 

Phillimore was one of the original mem- 
bers of a short-lived third party formed in 
1818. Daring bis brief parliomentaiy oareer 
he distinguished himself by his able advocacy 
of oathoho emancipation and his luminous ex- 
positions of international law. He was placed 
on the board of control for India upon its re- 
constitution on 6 Feb. 1622, and held office 
until the fsE of Lord Qoderich’s adtuinistror 
tioninJanuB^1828. Cu2S Jan.l833hewas 
named principal commissioner for the final 
adjudication of the Prench claims under_ the 
treaties of 1816 and 1818. He also presided 
over the registration commission appointed 
on 13 Sept. 1836, and drafted the report. 
PhiUimore was appointed king's advocate in 
the court of admiralty on 25 Oct. 1834, and 
chancellor of the diocese of Worcester and 
commissary of the deanery of St. Paul’s in 
the same year ; chanceUor of the diocese of 
Bristol in 1842, and judge of the consistory 
court of Gloucester in 1846, He retained the 
chair of civE law at Oxford imlil his death, 
which took place at his residence, Shiplake 
House, near Heading, on 24 Jon. 1866. 

PhiUimorB married, on 19 March 1807, 
Elizabeth (i. 1869), daughter of the Rev. 
Walter Bagot, rector of Blithfield, Stafibrd- 
shire, younger brother of WiUiam, first lord 
Bagot, by whom he had, with other issue. 
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John Goorge, Grovillo, and Robert Joaoph, ! 
all of 'wliom are separately noticed. 

Aa a young man FhiUmiora appears to 
have had a transient connection with the 
‘ IDdinburgh Review.’ lie received the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. from the university of 
Cambridge in 1884, was elected R.R.S. on 
18 Fab, 1840, and a trustee of the Busby 
charity on 23 May the same year. At Oxford, 
he was long remembered for the golden 
latinity and distinguished manner in whic^ 
ho disohorged the duty incident to his choir 
of presentmg strangers for degrees at com- 
memoration. 

Phillimore edited ‘Reports of Oases argued 
and determined in the TLcolosiaatical Oourls 
at Doctors’ Oommons and in the High Court 
of Delegates (1800-21),’ London, 1818-27, 
3 vols. 8vo ; and ‘ Reports of Oases argued 
and determined in the Arches and l’rorogor 
tivo Courts of Canterbury,’ containing the 
judginenla of 8ir George l!iee[q. v.], London, 
1832-8, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Uis ‘Spoochca delivered in the Sheldon 
Theatre, at the Commemoration holdon on 
the 10th, llth, aud 18th of June 18." 1, at 
which the Dnhe of Wellington ])rosidt'(t in 
Voraou,’ wore printed at Oxford the same 
year, 4to. 

[Barker and Stenning’s Wostminstor School 
Bog.; Welch’s Alumni 'WoilraouaBl. ; Foator's 
Alumni Oxon. and Baronetage, ' Phillimore ;’ 
Kirkpatnclt Sharpe’s Corresp. i. 232; Oxford 
Univ. Oul. 1810 ; Lond. Gazette, 1833, p. 883 ; 
Haydn’s Book of Digiiitioa, oil. Ockerby ; Mem- 
bers of Parliament (Oilloinl Lists) ; Cox's Boool- 
loctions of Oxford, p. 70; Lord Goldicstor's Diary, 
iii. 38, 283 ; Gent. Mug. 1830 pt. ii. 428, 1800 pt. 
i. 310 ; Buckingham's Memoirs of the Court of 
England, 1811-20, ii. 211, and Memoirs of Iho 
Court of George IV. i, 203, 270, 270, 314, 310, ii. 
30>1, 367.] .r. M. E. 

PHILLIMORE, Sm RODBRTJOSEPn 
(1810-1885), havoiiot, civilian and judge, 
third son of Josoph Phillimoro [q. v.J, was 
born at Wbitohall on 6 Nov. 1810. In 1821 
be was elootod a "Wostmiustor scholar, wont 
to Christ Church, Oxford, with a studentship 
in 1828, won the college prizes for Latin 
verse and Latin prose, and graduated BJV. 
with a second class in classicH, 20 Jan. 1832, 
B.O.L. 14 May 18.86, and D.O.L. 2 Nov. 
1838. Ills collego friendships wero nume- 
rous, losting, and important. With Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone he was intimole through 
life, nnd was Iho first person to propose him 
as candidate for the ropresonl ation of Oxford. 
Stephen and Ilonry Glynuo^ Lord Canning, 
and Qcorgo Anthony Douisoii, afterwards 
archdeacon of Taunton and his brothor-iii- 
law, wore also his oaily friends, 


From 20 Fob. 1882 to 6 Anril IRIk v 
held the post of a clerk in the office of th! 
board of control. On 2 Nov. 1889 he tZ 
admitted m advocate at Doctors’ CommoM 
and on 7 May 1841 was called to 
bar at the Middle Temple, of which inn b 
nltmmtoly became a bencher andtrsasuia 
IIo at onoo obtained a considerable practice’ 
and also soon received a number of eedesias’ 
tical appointments. He became commisam' 
of the deans and chapters of St. Paul’s ^ 
Wostminster, official to the archdeaconries 
of Middlesex nnd London in 1840, and suc- 
cessively_ chancellor of the dioceses of Chi- 
choster in 1844, Salisbury in 1816 ani 
Oxford in 1866. He found some time, tooTto 
devote to litoratme. He brought out seie- 
ral pamphlets—' The Constitutwn aa itis’ in 
1837, a ‘ Letter to Lord Ashburton’ in 1842 
the ‘ Case of the Creole ’ in the sameyeat-i 
and some judgmenta of the ecclesiastical 
courts of special inierest. PQs intimacy 
with the Gronyille family, hisfather’a 
led to his being entrusted with the cone, 
spondence of George, lord I^ttelton, fcom 
1734 to 1778, proborved at Hagley, whidi 
he edited with notes and published m 1846, 
His practioo meantime was fast incteaffing; 
in Ms own department of the profeasion ha 
appeared in almost every ease of importance. 
Ilo became judgo of the Cinque ports in 
1866, BuccDoded his father in the same year 
as admiralty advocate, was appointed a 
queen’s counsel in 1868, when the piohata 
and divorce com’t wos established, and in 
1862 was ^pointed queen’s advocate and 
Imiglitod. Tho American war, then lagiag, 
raised numbers of questions on which he, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with the attoi- 
noy-general and the solicitor-general, was 
tho rosponsiblo adviser of the mmistry. Be- 
fore ms appointment the Alabama had put 
to sea, hut hie opinion was constantly tarn 
by tho foreign secretory on other inter- 
national questions, until alter the seizure of 
tho confederate commissioners on board the 


British mail-steamer Trent, when ho pub- 
lislied a mmphlot, ‘The Seizure of the 
Soiithorn Envoys.’ 

In 1847 he contested Tavistock and Co- 
ventry both unsuccessfully ; but in 1863 hs 
wos ulocLod for Tavistock as a liboral^onsei- 
votive, ond in parliament followed his Mend 
Mr. Qladstono, aud gave a general support 
to tho government of Lord Aberdeen. In 
1868, and also in 1864, ho introduced hills 
for the amendment of the law relating to 
simony nnd the sale of next presentationsj 
and in 1861, with the assislnnoe of Lord 
Brougham, he introduced and eairied the 
usoM act (17 ond 18 Viet. o. 47) which for 
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the first time, by a practical and beneficial 
revolution, of procedure,_enabled_tbe ecclesi- 
astical courts to take evidence vivd voce, and 
not as before only by the alow and cumbrous 
methods of written depositions. He was also 
the author of the act of 1866 for the aboli- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
conits in suits for defamation (18 and 19 
Tict. c. 'll)' While in parliament he spoke 
hequently, and with efiect, on questions where 
hi 3 knovdedge of ecclesiastical or interna- 
tional law gave him. a special authority ; his 
heat speeches were those on church rates in 
May 1868, ac^ainst the abandonment of the 
belugerent right to seize enemy goods in 
neutral ships in 1864, and on the dispute 
about the lorcha ‘Arrow’ in 1867, out of 
whitk the Chiuesewor aiose. He contested 
Coventiy at the general election in the 
letter year, but, foUing to win the soat, did 
not again seek to enter parliament. 

In 1867 Phillimore succeeded Dr. Stephen 
Lnshineton [q. v.] as judge_ of the high 
conrt of adnuralty and as official priucipal of 
the orchbisliopric of Oautorbury or dean of 
arches, and was sworn of the privy coimoil. 
Dr. Lushington, however, did not resign the 
mastership of faculties, an office held since 
1867 with the office of dean of arches, and 
constituting practically the emoluments of 
that post, but retainedit f ill his death in 1873. 
Thus PhiUimoro for five years served the 
conntiyas on ecclesiastical judge at a salary 
that did not pay the expenses of his office, 
and at the cost to himself of resigning his 
three choncellorships of Uhichester, Osord, 
and Salisbury. It was at the earnest request 
of Archbishop Longley that he consented to 
take this course, but only in 1873 was he 
appointed to tho mastership of faculties with 
its salary of 6001. a year (see preface to his 
edition of his ‘Judgments,’ 1876). _His chief 
ecolesiastical judgments were those in Martin 
V. Maconochie, 1868 (see Dald, Jiidgmenti 
^ the Privy Cotmeii, and SirR. Phillimore in 
Martin v. Maconochie, 1871), Elphinstono 
ti, Furchas, 1870, on eucharislio ritusl (see 
Imw Pt^orta, S Adm. and Ecd. 66 ; and 
law Reports, 8 Privy Ooimoil, pp. 246 and 
606) ; Sheppard v, Beimctt, on the doctrine 
of the Beal Presence, 1809 and 1870 (Zaw 
Seports, 2 Adm. and Eool. 336, and Srd 
ditto, 167 ; and Zaw Reports, 2 Privy Coun- 
cil, p. 460) i and Boyd «. Phillpotts, the 
Exeter teredos case, in 1874 {Law Reports, 
4 Adm. and Eool. p. 297 ; and Law Reports, 
8 Privy Council, p. 436). In 1871 and 1872, 
at the request of the government, be tem- 
porarily held the office of judge-advocate- 
generalj and in 1876, piirsiiant 1o sootion S 
of the Judicature Act, 1876, he resigned his 
TOt. XT. 


ecclesiastical judgeslup. He was created a 
buonet in 1881, aud in March 1883 resigned 
his judgeship in the probate division of the 
high court. 

_ In 1879 ho was president of the Associa- 
tion for the Beform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations. He served, too, on nume- 
rous royal commissions, including tho&e on 
neutrality, naturalisation, ritual, and the 
building of the courts of justicB, and also on 
the judicature aud the ecclesiastical courts 
commibsions. His influence upon church 
afiniirs through the leaders of the high church 
party was very considerable, and, as an old 
boy and a member of the governing board, 
be took a deep and continuous interest in 
the concerns of Westminster school. He 
died on 4 Feb. 1886 at The Coppice, near 
Henley-on-Thames, and was buried in Ship- 
lake churchyard. 

Phillimore belonged to a class of lawyers 
that has now passed away. He woe a scholar 
both in the classic and in modern languages, 
and a jurist of wide reading. As an advo- 
cate he displayed great induatry and tact, 
and he had a polished address and a con- 
siderable gift of eloquence ; ‘ very handsome 
and very clever’ was Dean Stanley's im- 
pressiou of him at their first meeting in 18S6 
pPBOXHEBO, Life A. P. Stanley, i. 149). 
PCs best forensic appearances were in his 
defence of bis brotuer-in-law. Archdeacon 
Denison, against the charge of heresy, and 
his conduct of the Smethurst will case (see 
Ballantini], Rrperiences qf a Barrister's 
Life, i. 268), of Smith ». Tebhitt {Law Jie- 
ports, 1 P. and M. p. 398), the case of the 
Banda and Kirwee booty, and the Euights- 
brid^e ritual case. On the bench he was 
dignified, painstaking, and courteous; and 
he delivered a series of important judments, 
full of historical and l^ol knowle^e, and 
luminously expressed. It is true that some 
of his ecdesiastical judgments were not 
upheld by the privy council upon appeal, 
though in the last ritusl case. Bead v. 
Bishop of Lincoln, the privy council deci- 
dedly returned on several points to a view 
closely approximating to Phillimore’s, whose 
chm’ohmanship and reading of church law 
and history were of the old high-church 
type. As a judge in admiralty and matri- 
monial causes, and as an occasional mam- 
her of the jumciol committee of the privy 
council prior to 1874, he left his mark 
on the law, and that at a time when^ new 
practice and on increasing volume of litiga- 
tion were occasioning many new departures. 
The Teutonia (Law Rjeports, 3 Adm. and 
Eool.p. 394), and the Chorkieh {LawRepovts, 
4 Adm. and Eccl. p. 69),in admiralty; Cheese 

3z 
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V. Lovejoy (Zaw Heporte, 2 P. D. p. 961) in 
protatoj and JDe Barros v. Do Bivrros (Xaiv 
Ji^orta, 2 P. D. i). 81) in matrimonial oaso, 
are among his loading dscisious, 

lie was a proliilc author. He published in 
1842 on edition of Dr. Burn’s ' Ecolasiastical 
Low,’ and a subsequent edition in 1873; an 
‘Essay on the Laws of Divorce,’ 1844; a 
treatise on ‘ The Law of Domicil,’ 1847 ; a 
pamphlet on Ihe legal aspects of Ttussia’s 
daim to intervene on behalf of the Ohristian 
sulnecls of Turkey, 1863; a letter to the 
archbishop of Oonterbury in 1872 on clergy 
tocipline. His ‘ Oommentavios on Inter- 
national Law,’ 4 vols., 1864-01, ho re-edited 
in 1871; and three volumes of a third odi- 
tiou appeared in his lifotimo. A. oolloetion of 
his ownloading oeolosiastioaliudginente from 
1807 to 1876 appeared in 1 870. During tho 
earlier port of his judicial career, boing a good 
Gorman sdiolan ho nmnsod his leisure with 
a translation of Lessing’s ‘Laoeoon,’ which 
ho published, with loornod notes and prefaces, 
in 1874. 

Ho married, in 1844, Ohorlott o, third daugh- 
ter of J ohn Denison, M.P., of Ossington H aU, 
Newark, Nottinghamshire, and sister of Vis- 
count Ossinglon, Bometimo speaker of tho 
Ilouae of Oommons, who diod on 19 Jan. 
1802. Ho was suoooeded in the baronetcy 
by his son. Sir Walter Pliillimoro, D.O.L., 
judge of tho High Court from 1897. Itolmd 
also throe dau^tors — Catherine Mary and 
Lucy, authors of sovoral works, and Alice 
Oronvillo, a luombor of tho Institute of Sick 
Nursing, 1883. 

(.Times, 6 Peb. 1880; Law Journal, 7 Pel). 
1880 : L.IW Times, 14 Pob. 1886, and 27 Oct. 
1804; Solicilors' Journal, 7 Eeb. 1886; art. by 
IT. P. Liddou in Guardian, 11 Eob. 1880 ; 
World, 11 Pub. 1880 ; Bovuo .du Droit Interno- 
tiunol, vol. xvii. No. 2, article by Professor 
Holland; Tublottos liiogruphiqnus, memoir by 
L. de la Miieuio, 1880; Wostminsler School 
Eegisler; Oarmina ot Epigrninmata rocitala in 
aula collogiata apud WostmonastorionsoH, Nny 
1880 ; information from Sir Waller PhiUiniore.'J 


PHILLIP. [Seo also Pitilip and Pux- 

HP.] 

PHILLIP, AllTHUB, (1788-1814), 
vico-admirol ond first governor of Now 
South Wales, was born in the parish of All- 
hallows, Bread Stroei, London, on 11 Oot. 
1788. Ills father, Jacob PLillip, a native of 
Eronkfort, was a teachoi* of longuagos ; his 
mothor was Elitabelh (nOo Broach), the 
widow of Caplam Horbort, H.N. The boy, 
boing intended for the navy, was educatod , 
at Greenwich, and in 1766 boeamo a mid- ' 


Shipman in the Buckingham; this vearl 
was on tho homo station till Ami mw 
and then went as second flagshin unJ™ as 
miral Jlyng to the Medit7iranW, 

Philip first saw active service. tt» Lh-- . 
his ooptaln, Everett, to the kreer'shTn 
Union, and then to the Stirling OaslSe, wIiuS 

wont to tho West Indies m 1761. He w^ 
tho feiego of Havannah in 1762, and wu 
thoro promoted lieutenant on 7 June 1762 

Li.1763, when peace was declared, PhiniB 
married and settled at Lyndhurst, where ha 
passed hie time in fnaming and the ordmatv 
magisterial and social ocoupations of a coun- 
try gentleman. But it would appear that 
about 1770 bo oflered his services to the ep. 
vornmont of Portugal, and did valuable work 
in that country. On the outbreak of hos- 
tilil ioB between Ei'ance and Great Britain 
in 1778, he returned to serve under his own 
flag. On 2 Sept. 1779 he obtained the emn- 
maud of the Basiliek flreehip ; on 80 Noy. 
1781 ho was promoted post-captain to the 
Ariadne, and on 23 Doo. trans&red to the 
Europe of 64 guns. Thiwghout 17b2 he 
was cruising, and in .Tnmiary 1783 was 
ordered to the East Indies, but arrived home 
in May 1784, without boing in action. 

In 1780 Phillip was assigned the duty of 
forming a ooiiviot setlloment m Australia. 
There seems to have been some reluctance at 
tho admiralty as to his undertiAmg the 
work (liUBBUN). ‘ I oannol say,’ wroteLord 

Ilowe to Lord Sydney, ‘the little knowledge 
I have of Captain Phillip would have led me 
to Boleot him for service of this complicated 
nature.’ But Phillip proved exceptionally 
well suited for the woik. From Boptember 
1786 ho was cugngod in organising the es- 
podition, and on 27 April 1787 he received 
his formal commission and instructions. 
‘firel fleet,’ as it was so long called in Aus- 
tralia, oonsistiid of the frigate Siriue, Cap- 
lain (afterwards admiral) Ilunter (ITSb- 
1821) [q. V.], llio tender Supply, three store- 
shi^is, and six transjiorts with tho convicts and 
their guard of marines. On 13 May 1787 it 
sot sou, Pliillip hoisting hisflag on the Sirius. 
Dangers began early, for before they cleared 
the Cimnnel tho convicts on the Scarboroiwh 
luid formed a plan fbr adzing the ship. Min- 
ing slow progress by way of Teneriffs and 
lUo Janeiro, the fleot left the Gape of Giood 
Hope, whioi ’0 the lost supplios were taken 
in, on 12 Nov. On the 26th Phillip went 
on board the Supply, aud pushed on to the 
now land, reaehing Botany Bay on. 18 Jan. 
1708. Not satisUod with this situation, 
Phillip set out on 22 Jan. to examine Port 
Jackson, a harbour mentioned by Captain 
Cook, and hero, without hesitation, he 
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pitched the new settlemeiLt. On 26 Tan. 
1788 he founded the city, which he christened 
Sydney, after Thomas Townshend, Tisoount 
Sydney, the secretary of state [q. v,]; on 
7 Feh. he formally inaugurated the new 
jmvemment with such, ^omp as he oould 
^nunand. But anxieties soon tested 
phihip’s capacities ; the supply of food was 
Plaited, and before the end of Pebruory a 
plot for a raid on the stores was discovered. 
It was of the first importance to make the 
colony self-supporting, and the soil around 
Sydney turned out disappointing. The un- 
^lUinguess of the conviots to work hecame 
daily more apparent, and it would he long be- 
foie free settlers could be induced to come 
over. In October 1788 PbiUip despatched the 
Sirius to the Capo for help. The frigate re- 
tained in May 1789 with someamallsuppUea; 
but even in January 1790 no tidings from 
Eagland had yet reached the colony; the 
whole settlement was on half-rations ; the 
troops were on the verge of mutiny, and their 
commanding oificer waa almost openly 
disloyal. Phillip shared in all the priva- 
tions himself; kept a cheerful countenance, 
encouraged exploration, and made every 
effort to conciliate the natives. It was not 
till 19 Sept. 1790 that the danger of starvation 
was finally removed. About the same time 
Phillip’s efibrts to enter into regular relations 
with the natives bore fruit. On a visit to 
the chief, Benuilong, he was attacked and 
wounded by a spear ; but be would allow no 
rstalialion, and his courage produced a good 
effect. Bennilong sent apologies. the 
fiimussB with which he dispensed justice to 
native and to convict alike, Phillip gra- 
dually won the confidence of the former, and 
when he left the colony in 1792 the native 
chiefs Bennilong and Yemmerawonme asked 
to accompany him to England. To explora- 
tion Phillip had little lime to devote. As 
early os March 1788 he examined Broken 
Bay at tke mouth of the Ilawkesbory Elver, 
calling the southern branch Pitt Elver, after 
the prime minister. In April 1788 he made 
au inland excursion, but did not get far. In 
Ju^ 1789 be explored the Ilnwkeshury Eiver 
to Broken Hill. In April 1791 ho 8 et_ out 
with a party to explore the Nepean Eiver, 
taking natives with him, and, not heing suc- 
ceesfid, he sent another party in June 1791, 
which produced better results. The settle- 
ment of Norfolk Island was entirely due to 
Phillip and his lieutenant, King. In Sep- 
tember 1791 his confidential envoy. Sing, 
arrived from England, and brought from the 
home government formal approval of his 
jpohey. But Phillip’s health was failing, and 
m November he a^ed permission to resign, 


His government was still fuE of difficulties. 
In December the convicts made a disturbance 
before Government house by way of protest 
against Phillip’s regulations for the issue of 
provisions ; Phillip repressed such disorder 
with a strong hand, The borne government 
begged him to withdraw his resignation. 
But his state of health compelled him to re- 
turn lo England on 11 Deo. 1792, and final 
permission to resiem was granted hitn on 
23 July 1793. 

Phillip’s energy and self-relinnce, his 
humanity and firmness, made a lasting im- 
pression on New South Wales. lie per- 
manently inspired the colony, despite tke 
unpromising matarlals out or which it was 
formed, with habitual respect for law and 
deference to constituted authority (Ersnnii). 

On his return to England PMUip's health 
improved, but be lived in retirement on the 
pension granted *in consideration of his 
meritorious services.’ On 1 Jan. 1801 he 
became rear-admiral of the blue, on 23 April 
1804 rear-admiral of the white, and on 
9 Nov. 1806 of the red. On 26 Oct. 1809 
be was made vice-admiral of the white, and 
on 81 July 1810 of the red. He died on 
31 Aug. 1814 at Balk, and was buried in 
Bathampton church. 

PhiUip published on accountof his ‘Voyage 
to Botany Bay/^4to, 1780, 1700 ; a portrmt 
engraved after Wheatley is prefixed. 

[Naval Ohronicle, zxrii. 1 ; Phillip’s Voyage 
to Botany Bay, London, 4to, 1789 ; Therry’s 
Hibtoiy of New South Wales ; Bnedon’s History 
of Australia, vol. i, ; Gient. Mag. 1814, ii, 607.] 

0. A. H. 

PHILLIP, JOHN (1817-1867), aubjeet 
and portrait painter, the son of on old soldier, 
was bom at 13 Bkene Square, Aberdeen, on 
19 April 1817. He showed a bent towards 
art from bis earliest years; and when he 
became au errand-boy to a tinsmith in 
Hutchison Street, he used to paint rude 
piotiues with the coarse colours used for 
coaling the pails and cans in bis master’s 
shop. He was next ^prenticed to Spark, 
a painter and glarier in W aUace N ook, Aber- 
deen, at the age of fifteen, and began, to 
execute Ekenesses. He copied a picture of 
Wallace from a signboard in 1^ neighbour- 
hood, and bimeelf painted a signboard for a 
bosket-maker in Queen Street, a work which 
is mentioned os his first commission, 

A friend of his father’s, one David Batiaiel, 
master of the hi’ig Manly, promised soon 
afterwards to take him some day to London 
in his vessel, but the eager youth could never 
induce him to name the day. At length, 
in 1884, he secreted himself iu the Manly 

3z2 
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as a stowaway. On liis disoovery ha was and a portrait of W. Clerihew. In 184(117 
set to work to paint tlio figure-head, and returned to Aberdeen, and there exeo^ ^ 
after his arrival in London was obliged to number of portraits, including an admk M 
Old in lifting ballast. At length loft free oval likeness of himself, and a full-lan^ f 
for one entire day, he made straight for Ilia James Bloikie of Craigiebuclder nrovnst f 
Boyal Academy, waiting two hours till its the city; but in 1841 he was again in Li” 
doors opened ; ‘ I was the first in,’ he used to don. lie at first mainly oooupiedhimaelfVft 
say in telling the story, 'and they swept portraiture ; but in 1840 he exhibited an B 

mo out withtlio sawdust in the evening;’ torical sul^jeot, ‘Wallace and his Sch^r 
and that same night he etortod in the hrm on follows ot Dundee,’ followed in 1847 hv U 
his return to Aberdeen (BABLOWjp.ix; Red- fine ‘Presbyterian Catechising,’ in 
grave stotos that he spent a weak in Lon- the influence of Wilkie is still apparent as 
don). As a memorial of the voyage he painted also in the other Scottish suhjects ‘Ban- 
a iHoture of the ship, a work still proseiwad, tism in Scotland,’ 1860, ond‘TJieSpae-wif? 
and the earliest of his productions of which 'A Scottish Washing,’ and ‘A j^nbeam'' 
the date is definitoly ascertained. all shown in 1861. ’ 

Stimulated by what ho had soon, he re- His health had always been delicate and 
turned to his ort wit h redoubled energy, and acting on medical advice, he spent the winter 
studied under James Forbes, a local per- of 1861-2 in Seville. The result was a 
trait-painter, prodiioing in the beginning eomploto change in his art. Influenced bv 
of 1836, a gom-a picttuca, ‘ The Pedlar or the works of Velosquoz, and still more 
Newsvendor,’ iin intoriorwith twelve figures, strongly by the vivid simlight and the 
which showed clear traoos of the maimer potent colouring that he saw around him 
of Wilkie, wkoso works wore, at this lime, his work gained in decision of touch and' 
probably only hnown to Ibe young pointer in cbromatic aplondoiir, and he apaeddy 
through engravings. It was purchased by adopted the style whioh cbaracterised hia 
Lord Panmuro, who afterwards presented finest productions, and with whioh hia name 
it, along with Phillip’s ‘The Morning of is associated. Ilia work of this period 
Bannockburn,’ 1843, and two of his catUa- having attracted the oUeution of Sit Edwin 
subjects, to the Mochauica’ lustitution, JBra- Landseer, E.A., ho brought the painter to 
chin. lie was also oooasionally employed the notice of Queen Victoria, who pureh^d 
at this time as a scene-painter in the Aber- “J’ho Spanish Gipsy Mother,’ 1863, ondcom- 
deon Theatre. 15ul liis main occupation was missioned ‘ The Letter-writer of Sevilla,’ 
still that of a house-painter and a glazier, 1861. In 1865 Phillip exhibited a Scottiali 
under Spark. picture, ‘ Oollection of the Offertory in a 

One morning he was sent to the house of Scotch Kirk,’ which marked a distinct ad- 
Maior Pryso Lockhart Gordon, to repair a vanco upon his previous renderings ot 
brolccn pane of glass ; hut the pictures on the similar subjects ; but in 1866-7 be made an 
walls, which wore of an artistic quality oxtouded lour through Spain with Mr, 
hitlierto quite imknown to him, fasomaled llichard Ausdoll, it. A., the chief results of 
him, and ho could do no work. The mojor, wkioli wore his ‘ Prison Window ’ and 
who Lad a fine last 0 in art, became much ‘ Charity ,’ whioh were much admired in the 
intoreeted in the young glazier, and brought academy of 1867. Their exhibition was 
him under the notice of Lord Panmure. followed in the same year by the paintei's 
Panmuro generously wrote to Gordon : ‘ I olootion as assooiato of the Eoyal Academy, 
will bo at the expense of your youth’s cduoii- and he became o full member in 1869, the 
lion ae an artist, and will more readily adopt year in whioh he exhibited ‘ A Hvtf,' a re- 
any plan you may suggest for that puiqioso ; markably suooossM rendering of rich female 
so strike while the irouls hot; he })rompt and beauty. In 1868 he was oommiseioned by 
spore no expeuso ; ’ at the eamo time he en- Queen Viotorio — who had previously added 
closedachequofor 60/. In 18.36 Phillip went to her eorioe of hie pictures the powerfully 
toLondouundertheauspicosof Panmure. At dramatic ‘Dying Contrahandisto ’—to paint 
first he studied under Thomas Muegravo Joy ‘The Marriage of the Princess Royal with 
[q. v.], hut in 1837 he was admitted to the the Crown Prince of Germany,’ a harassing 
Bi^oola of the Eoyal Academy, to whoso ox- oeromonial work, whidi he undertook le- 
hibilions ho began to contribute in 1838, luotantly, and carried through in a manner 
showing a portrait of a youim lady. As his much more aitistic and successful than is 
name appears inoorreotly in the onlalogue as usual in productions of this class. 

‘J. Phillips,’ it has generally boon stated that in 1860 Spain was again visited, and the 

he did nothegiu to exhibit till the following sixmonthsthatPhillip spent therewnsatime 

year, when he was roproaentod by ‘ A Moor ’ of prodigious artistic activity. During this 
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brief period no fewer than twenty-five im- 
Bortant pictures, twenty smaller subjects, 
besides forty-five sketches in water-colours, 
and many pencil drawings, were begun, and 
jnost of the paintings were afterwards com- 
pleted i for Phillip had now obtained full 
eoaunand of his brush, and worked with a 
decision and a speed that have been rarely sur- 
passed. The productions of this period in- 
vade several spirited and telling copies from 
tbe works of Velasquez, made in Madrid. 
It was to this visit to Spain that Phillip’s 
masterpiece, ‘ La Gloria,’ shown in the 
academy in 1864, is due. This great work 
depicts the strange Spanish custom of cele- 
brating the death of on infant and her en> 
trance into paradise with dancing and music ; 
and, while it shows ccnsiderahle dramatic 
feriing in its contrasts between the gaiety 
of the merry-makers, the silent grief of the 
mother, and the still, white face of the in- 
fant, it is still more remarkahla as a sin^- 
lariy powerful example of splendid handling 
and gorgeous colouring. A smaU picture, 
' II Oigarrillo,’ painted in the same year, in 
the duicate refinement of its green, white, 
end rosy -tones, and in its exquisite render- 
ing of light, marks the high-water mark of 
Ihs artist’s technique. Another exquisite 
technical triumph is 'La Bomba,’ a girl 
pouring out wine for two muleteers, painted 
m 1862-3. In 1863 Phillip had completed 
end exhibited a work of a very different 
class, ' House of Commons, 1860, during the 
Debate onthePreneh Treaty,’ a workfcmly 
handled, and sucoessful in the portraiture 
that it contains ; but in 1866 there appeared 
another important Spanish suliject, 'The 
Early Career of Murillo,’ who is depicted 
ahetchiugiu the fair at Seville. 

In 1866 Phillip made his last visit to the 
continent, residing in Borne and atPlorence, 
where he devoted himself to the study of 
Titian in the Pitti Palace ; hut soon after 
his return he was struck down by paralysis, 
in the house of Mr. W. P. Prith, B.S., and 
he died at CampdenHill, Ifensington,27 Feh. 
1867, 

In the London international exhibition 
of 1873 over two hundred of hie works were 
included, the catalogue being compiled by his 
friend and executor Mr, T. Oldham Barlow, 
who bad engraved so many of them, and 
who caused photographs to be taken from 
fifty-six of the worLa left untoshed in 
his studio, prints of which are in the pos- 
eession of the British Museum and the Boyai 
Academy, Some thirty were shown in the 
Aberdeen exhibition, and fourteen in the 
Manchester jubilee exhibition in 1887. In 
addition to his subject-pictures, Phillip pro- 


duced many forcible portraits of distin- 
guished persons, including Sir J, E. Millais, 
B.A., 1843; Bichard Ansdell, B,A., 1866; 
Samuel Bough, E,S.A,, 1866; T. Oldham 
Barlow, A.B.A., 1866; the prince consort, 
1868 ; and the Ikincess Beatrice, 1660. He 
is represented in the National Gallery of 
Scotland by portraits of W. B, Johnstone, 
B.S.A., and his wife, by eight studies and 
unfinished works in oils and wateivcolouis, 
and by his copy of ‘ The Surrender of Breda ' 
by Velasquez ; and in the schools of the 
Boyai Academy London, by copies of the 
same artist’s ‘Velasquez painting the In- 
fanta,’ and of his portrait known as ' Alonso 
Cano,* which was purchased for 1,0801. 
at his sale, Phillip frequently painted his 
own portrait, but the best and latest like- 
ness IS that executed in 1867 by Mr. 0. E, 
Cundell. John Thomas produced a bust 
in marble in 1860. 

[Atheuaeum, 1867, pp. 204, 323-4, 336; Art 
Joureal, 1867, pp. 127, 153, 157 ; Leisnio Hour, 
xvii. 620 ; Clement and Button’s Artists of the 
Nineteenth Century; Buskin's Aendomy Notes, 
1855 ; Falgrave’a Essays on Art ; Cunningham's 
Lives of the Painters, ed. Heaton, 1880 ; Ear- 
low's Catalogue of Phillip’s Works in Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1873; Armstrong’s Scottish 
Painters ; Redgrave’s Dictionary; Bryan’s Diet, 
of Painters and Ennavera,ed. Graves and Arm- 
strong; Boynl Aca£my Catalogues.] J. M. G. 

PHILLIP, WILLIAM (/. 1600), 
translator, made several translations, chiefly 
of books of travel, from the Butch. His work 
is not very accurate. The titles of his books, 
all of which ore rare, we : 1, ‘ The Path- 
way to Knowledge, written in Butch, and 
translated into English,’ London, 1666, 4to. 
2. ‘The Besoription of a Voyo^ mode by 
certaine Ships of Holland into the East 
Indies, with their Ad ventures and Successe; 
together with the Description of the 
Countries, Townes, and Inhabitants of the 
same: who set forth on the Second of April, 
1566, and returned on the 14 of August, 
1667,’ London, 1698, 4to, dedicated to Sir 
James Scudamore (Oxf. qf Qrenvillelabraiy ) ; 
rOTrinted in Hakluyt’s ' Collection ’(volv. new 
ociit.), and in ' Oxford Collection of Voyages 
and Travels ’ (vol, ii.) The original m Tby 
Bemardt Longhenez. 3. ‘John Hnighen 
van Linschoten his Biscours of Voyages into 
the East and West Indies. Bevi&d into 
foure Bookes,’ London, 1698, folio; illus- 
trated with maps, plans, and views copied 
from the Butch. 4. ‘A true and perfect 
Bescription of three Voyages to the North 
Pole, performed by the Ships of Holland and 
Zealand, so strange and wonderfull that the 
like hath never been heard of before,’ Lon- 
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don, 1009, 4lo, dodioatod to Sir Thomas 
Smith, governor of the Musoovy Company ; 
ahridgod in ‘Purchae his Pilgrimea’ (vol. 

and edited hy 0. T. Bolte for the Ilalclu^t 
Society, London, 1863, 8vo. The original is 
by Gf-. de Voer. 6. * The Relation of a Won- 
derful Voinge made by William Oomolison 
Sohouten of Homo. Showing how South 
from tho Straights of Magelon, in Terra Dol- 
fuogo, he found and discovered a nowe Paa- 
sago through the great South Sea, and that 
wav sayled round about the World. De- 
scribing what Islands, Oountrios, People, and 
Strange Adventures he found in the saide 
Passage,’ London, 1619, 4to ; dedicated to 
Sir T. Smith, governor of tho ifast India 
Company. 6. ^owes from Bohemia. An 
Apologie made by the States of tho King- 
dom of Bohemia, showing tho Reasons why 
those of the Reformed Religion wore moved 
to take Armes, for tho Duionca of the King 
and thomsolvos, oapeoially against tho 
da^orouH Sect of Jesuitos. Translated out 
of Dutch into Latino, and thonoo into Eng- 
lish, by Will. Philip [sic.],’ London, 1010. 
'riiere arc copios in the Bmiah Museum. 

TBrit. Mub. Ont.; Amos's Bibl. Brit.; Lowndes’s 
liiul. Han. : Alllhono’s Diet, of ISngl. Lit.1 

IS. 0. M. 

PHILLIPPS. [Soo also Ptrisurs, Pia- 
r.u>rs, Pinttps, ancfPiriTiHPS.] 

PHILLIPPS, JAMES ORCIfARD 
IIALLIWELL- (1820-1889), antiquary. 
[See HAxuwnLi..] 

PHILLIPPS, SAMUELMARCII (1780- 
1862), legal writer, second son of Tliomas 
March 01 More Oricliol, Dorsot, was bom at 
Uttoxeter on 14 .luly 1780. His fat.her as- 
snmod tho additional surnamo of Philipps 
on succeeding in 1790 to tho ostato of Gnrou- 
don Park, Loicpstorsliiro, under tho will of his 
cousin, Samuol Phillipps. His mother was 
Susan, fourteenth dauglitor of Edward Lislo 
of Crux-Eoston, 1 lampshiro. Ho was odu- 
oated at the Chartorhouso and Sidnay-Sussox 
Oollogo, Cambridge, whore ha graduated 
Jl. A., Being oighth wranglor and chnncollor’s 
medallist, in 1802, and proceeded M.A. in 
1806. Ho was called to the bar at the Inner 
Tomplo In 1806, but did not practiee. Ilis 
leisure ho dovolod to rcsoarohes in tho low 
of evidence and tho state tiioia. lu 1827 he 
accepted the post of pormonont undor-socre- 
torv for home affairs, which he held until 
18d.8, when ho retired, and was sworn of tiio 
privy council. He died at Great Malvern 
on 11 March 1862. 

Phillipps married, on 10 Oct. 1812, Ohare- 
mslle (d. 1826), second daughter of Ohorlos 
Grant, and sister of Cliorles Grant, lord 


Glonolg [q .v.], by whom he had issue two 


Phillipps talcas high rank amonit leenl 
authors by his ‘ Treatise on tho Lawti® 
donee,' London, 1814, 8vo, which, thouS; 
now aupovseded, was m its day a rtandarf 
^xt-book both m l^gland and Ameriw 
Tbe eighth and last English edition, in tS 
proparation of which ho was assisted by An 
drew Amos, appeared at London in ] fits 
2 vols. 8yo. Tho fiM American edition wm 
published at Now York m 1868, 8 vols 8vo 
lu 1 820 ho edited ‘ State Trials j or a Colleo- 
tion ol the most interesting Trials prior to tha 
Revolution of 1688,’ London, 2 vols. 8vo 


[Nichols’s LaicostorshirB, iii. 804, 1143. 
phiiis’s Dorsot, od. 1808, tii. 181; Burk’s 
Landed Gentry, ‘Lo Lisls;’ Grad. Oantabr • 
Cambridgo ITnivorsity Oalsndar, 1802- Goat' 
Mttg. 1812 pt. ii. p. 390, 1826 pt. ii. I, 572 
1802 pt. i. p. 620; Ann. Keg. 1862, App. to 
Chron. p. 392 ; Law Times, 20 Morch 1802- 
Haydn’s Book of Dignitios, od, Oekerby : Matvin’fl 
Legal IliliHograpliy.] j. n. n. 


PHILLIPPS,SiaTHOMAS(1792-1872) 

baronet, antiquary, and bibliophile, born lit 
.82 Cannon Si root, Manchester, on 2 July 
1702, came of a family long settled at Broad- 
way, Woroostorshiro. He was Wptised at 
tho collegiate church (now the cathedral) 
of Mnncheato, where the entry runs ' 1762, 
July 22, ’Iliomns Phillipps, son of Hanna 
Walton.’ llis father, Thomas PhiUipps, son 
of William Phillipps, was horn in 1742, was 
a magislrato for Worcestorshire, and wns 
appointod high shorliffor tho county in 1801, 
A man of considerable onlturo, he acquired 
a largo property around Bipndwoy, includ- 
ing tho Child’s Wiokham, Bucklond, and 
Middlo Hill ostatos. Sir Thomas succeeded 
to tho whole of the property on the death of 
his father in 1818. 

Thomas was oducated at Rugby and Uni- 
vorsiTyOolloge, Oxford, raatrionlating 19 Oct. 
1811, and i^adnnt ing B.A. In 1816 and M.A. 
in 1820. hVom hie oiirlioet years he showed a 
love for litorotuTo, and wliile at Rugby col- 
loctod a number of books, of which the cata- 
logue is still oxtant. His father encouraged 
his studious tastos. All his pocket-moneywas 
spoilt in books, and he passed hisholidayshoth 
in and out of doors with a book as his constant 
companion. While at Oxford his taste for old 
books and manuscripts increased. Within a 
year of his father’s death ho mipied,^ and 
soon afterwords entered on the main business 
of llis life, the collection of rare mannscripts 
of all ages, oouiitri es, languages, and subjects. 
‘ In amassing my ooUfction of mnnnseripts, 
bo said labor ((7ai. prof.), 'I commenced with 
purolmsiiig everything that loy within my 
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teach, to which I was instigated hy reading 
Tatioos accounts of the destruction of valu- 
able manuscripts. . . . My principal search 
has been for historical, and particularly un- 
published, manuscripts, whether good or bad, 
and more particularly those on vellum. My 
chief desire for preserving vellum manu- 
Ecnpts arose from witnessing the unceasing 
destaiotion of them hy goldbeaters; my 
search for charters or deeds by their destruc- 
tion in the shops of glue-mehors and tailors. 
As I advanced, the ardour of the pursuit in- 
creased, until at last I became a perfect 
vello-maniac (if I may coin a word), and I 
gave any price that was asked. Kor do I 
regret it, for my object was not only to secure 

g ood manuscripts tor myself, hut also to raise 
lie public estimatiou of them, so that their 
value might be more generally known, and, 
consequently, more manuscripts preserved. 
fat nothing tends to the preservation of 
anything so much as making it bear a high 
price. The examples I always kmt in view 
were Sir Bobert Cotton and Sir Bobert 
Ilorley.’ 

The earliest of his large purchases of manu- 
scripts Phillipps made while on a prolonged 
visit to the continent, between 1820 and 
1826, when ha visited Belgium, Holland, 
France, Germany, and Switzerland. In 1824, 
at the sale at The Hague of the famous 
Meerman ooUoction of manuscripts, Phillipps 
was the chief buyer — in fact three-fourths of 
these valuable manuscripts passed into his 
hands ; hut, owing to his unwillingness to 
hid against Thomas Gaisford, dean of Christ 
diuroli [q. V.], the Bodleian Library was ahle 
to acquu'e a lew important volumes. In the 
sameyear another great series of manuscripts, 
dating from the ninth century, Phillipps pur- 
chased privately from Professor Van Ess of 
Darmstadt. Moat of these were formerly 
in German monasteries, and, though chiefly 
theological, were of importance for the study 
of old German dialects. In Belgium ho 00 - 
qnired large hatches of early manusci'ipts on 
vdlom, coming from the libraries of famous 
monasteries. At the Chardin sale in Paris 
he obtained upwards of 120 manuscripts, and 
at the'Oelotti sale more than 160. In 1827 
Phillips persistently outbid the agent of the 
Dutch government at the sale of the Mu- 
echenbroek collection of oliarters, chronicles, 
and cartularies dealing with the history of 
Dtrecht and other provinces of Holland. 

When again settled in England he was 
in constant communication with the most 
important English and foreign hooksellei's. 
Prom Thorpe, whom he first oommissioned 
to search for mnnnsci'ipla in 1822, he obtained 
some of his largest and most valuable col- 


lections. In 1836 he bought of him upwards 
ofsixteen hundred manuscripts. Before 1830 
he acquired many important classical manu- 
scripts from the Drury collection, the Lang 
collection of French romances, the Battles- 
den library belonging to Sir Gregory Page 
Turner, the Williams collection which in- 
cluded Bishop Gimdulf’s celebrated hible, 
the Craven Ord collection, rich in chronicles, 
cartularies, household books of kings, queens, 
and nobles, and the Earl of Guilford’s splendid 
collection of Italian manuscripts in more 
than thirteen hundred volumes. At a later 
period he secured the manuscripts respecting 
Mexico belonging to Lord ICiagshorough, 
whom Phillipps nad first recommended to 
study Mexioan subjects [see Eino, Eswabd, 
V 18 OOTOT KiNaSBOEOueH]. French Eevolu- 
tion papers (in some eight or nine hundred 
volumee), the Hanbury Williams, the Her 
Porter, and Boscoe correspondence likewise 
fell into his hands. In 1886 he obtained over 
four hundred lots from the Heher coUectioii, 
including valuable volumes of early English 
poetry and French romances. He also ac- 
quired the historical collection (in ninety- 
seven volumes) of charters, grants, roUa, to- 
gether with the original cartulary and other 
evidences rearing to Battle Abbey since its 
foundation. 

Among manuscripts relating to Ireland 
that found their way into PhiDipps’s lihraiy 
from the Cooper, O’Beilly, Betham, Monck 
Mason, Todd, and other coUectiona, was a 
far-famed manuscript of Giraldus Oambreusis 
of the twelfth to the thirteenth century, 
illustrated with spirited contemporary draw- 
ings. 

In the history and literature of Wales 
Phillipps took peculiar interest, and his large 
collection was rich in old Welsh poetry. 
Among the Welsh treasures was one of the 
four famous books of Wales, i.e. Aneurin’s 
‘Gododin,’ a manuscript of the twelfth cen- 
tu^, on vellum. 

Of oriental manuscripts Phillipps owned 
some four or five himdred volumes, and 
among many valuable Greek manuscripts was 
a splendid manuscript of Dioscorides of the 
tenth to Seventh century on veUum, beauti- 
fully illustrated. PhiUipps’s illuminated 
manuscripts were of rare beauty; some of 
them had been executed for the Medici, 
Charles Vm of France, Pope Nicholas V, 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, Mathias 
Corvinus, king of Hungary, and other im- 
portant persons. The gem of the library 
was a thirteenth-century volume of minia- 
tures, representing numerous incidents of 
hible history beginning with the creation. 
1 Another important feature of Phillipps's 
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eieat storehouse were the manuaeripts hound election to theEoxburghe Oluh onthB£rro~fl 
in ornamental metal and studded with crys- that they did not publish sufficients i 
tals or gems, of which there are not two portant works. He was one of the smIW 
hundi’ed known specimens throughout members of the Athenaeum Club. 

Europe. The whole of Phillipps’s manu- Phillips died at Thirlestone House n 
scripts ultimately numbered about sixty 6 Peb. 1872, and was buried at the old 
thousand. church, Broadway, Woroestershhe He 

Phillipps at the same time purchased married, first, on 7 Peb. 1819 Harriet 
printed books of all classes, both ancient and daughter of Lieutenant-general Sir Thomas 
modern. With Van Ess’s manuscripts he Molyneux, hart., of Castle Dillon co 
bought a fine series of incwnabula, in about a Armagh, by whom he had three dauffhtets' 
thousand volumes. He sought the original The eldest, Henrietta Ehzabeth Molyneur 
printed editions of the dassics, and secured (d, 1879), who married James OrchardHalli- 
several of them printed on vellum. He well, the Shakespeareon scholar, succeeded to 

owned a copy of Oaxton’s ‘ Reeuyell of the the entailed Middle HiU estates [see Hiiu- 
Histories of ^oye,’ and numerous rare works wui.u, afterwards Haiiiwuli^hihipps' 
on America. Phillipps also formed a fine col- Jampis Oeohabd]. The second daughter 
lection of coins and of pictures, including a Maria Sophia, married the Rev. Johnwalcot 
munberof drawings collected by Sir Thomas of Bilterley Court, Shropshire, and died on 
Lawrence, and a large collection of pictures 26 Peb. 18S8. The third daughter Kathe- 
by George Catlin, illustrative of the manners rine Somerset Wy ttenhaeh, married John Ed- 
and customs of the North American Indians, ward Addison Fenwick, formerly yicai of 
Unlike most colleotors, PhiUipps bought Needwood, Stafibrdshirc, and is still li-ring. 
his mauusoripts for work. Pew volumes wore Sir Thomas married, Beoondlyjinl8d2, Eliro- 
without some trace that he had studied them, both, daughter of the Rev. w. .T. Mansell, 
while hundreda of notebooks are filled with A fine portrait of the collector, by Thornes 
his own topograpliical, historical, genoologi- Phillips, R.A. (1770-1846) [q. v.], is at 
cal, and miscellaneous notes. In 1819 he pri- Thirlaatono House, 
votely printed, at Salisbury, ‘ Oollootions for By his will Phillipps left Thirlestane 
Wiltshire,’ and in 1820, at Evesham, ‘Account House, together with his Books, manueiaipts, 
of the Family of Sir Thomas Molyneux’ pictures, prints, coins, &o., to his youngest 
(his first wife’s father). With a view to daughter, Mrs. Fenwick. A portion ^the 
making some of his manuscripts more gone- manuscripts has since been dispersed by 
raUy accessible, he established about 1822 a private troatv or by auction at Sotheby's 
private prlntin^press in a tower situated on (July 1891, July 1892, June 1893, March 
the Middle Hill estate, and known os Broad- 1896, June 1896, Mayl897, June 1898, June 
way Tower. A vignette of this tower is to 1899, and.Tiine 1908). The German govem- 
be found on some of the title-pages of the mont purchased most of the Meermancollec- 
genealogical, topographical, and otW works Uon; the Dutch government the manuscripts 
from time to time issued from this press (see relating to Holland, and the Belgian govem- 
infra). _ meat those coming from or relating to then 

In 1862 Phillipps decided to remove both oouniry, while Alsace-Lorraine acquir^ the 
his library and printing-press from Middle cartularies, charters, &c., relating to Metz, 
Hill to a larger and more commodious build- Strasburg, and other places. Some mann- 
ing, Thirlestane House, Ohelteuham, wliich scripts still remain at Thirlestane House, 
ho purchased of Lord Northwiek. Ilis col- The printed books in Pbillipps's library 
lections replaced in the galleries the North- were sold at Sotheby’s in three portions, 
wick collection of pictures. Continually oor- in August 1886, January 1889, and December 
responding with literary men in all parts of 1891 respectively, 

the world, he was always glad to welcome An iiicoi]^lete enumeration of the works 
students to Middle Hill orThirlestano House, issued from Pbillipps’s privatepress at kliddle 
Phillipps was assiduous in the regulation Hill (‘TypisMedio-Montauis’j' occupies some 
of his estates, and was fond of sport. In fourteen pages in Lowndes’s ‘Bibliographer's 
1826 he unsttccessftdly contested the poi’lia- Monuol ’ (pp, 1868-8, and appendix, m 233- 
mentary representation of Grimsby. He was 237). Many of those issues were edited by 
created a baronet on 27 July 1821, and was Phillipps himself. But some are mere leal- 
high sheriff for W orcestershire in 1826. He lets, comprising extracts from registers, visi- 
wos a trustee of the British Museum, was lations, genealogies, cartularies, and brief 
admitted a fellow of the Royal Society in catalogues of manuscripts in private and 
1819, and was fellow of the chief learned public libraries, both in England and abroad, 
societies at home and abroad, He declined besides a number of complimen lory and other 
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verses, lists of inscriptions, prospectuses, 

squibs, and other trifles. , 

Among the more important of PhiUmps s 
Dtivste issues are: 1. ‘ Institutiones Gleri- 
corum in Oomitatu Wiltonice, 1297-1810,’ 
2 Tols. fol. vol. i. Salisbury, 1892 ; vol. ii. 
Slides Hill, 1826. 2, 'Monumental In- 
ECiiptions in the County of Wilton,’ 1822. 
S 'Catalogus Librorum Monuscri^torum 
Antonii a Wood ’ (in tho Ashmoleon Library) 
[ 1)7 ■Wflliam Huddesford, Oxford, 1761], 
1824, fol. 4. ‘ Catalogue Librorum Manu- 
scriptorum in Bibliotheca Phillippica,’ 1824- 
[1867 P] fol. ; the second sheet describes the 
nisnuscripts of Dr. Yon Ess, and the fifth 
the Meerman MSS. Succeeding supplements 
describe a total of 17,872 manuscripts, and 
other manuscripts were roughly catalogued 
up to 34,816 (Notes and Qiannes, 4th ser. ix. 
201). 6. ' Itinerorium ad Terram Sanctam ; 
per Tetrum de Suchen A.s. 1336, scriptum 
iD. 1360,’ 1826, 12mo, pp. 6-78 (incom- 

« , 6. ‘ Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials 
imerset House Chapel,’ 1831, 8vo. 
7. 'Oatulogus Manusoriptorum in Iliblio- 
thecis Angiisi,’ pta. i. and ii, 183.3-9, fol. 
8. ‘Index to Cartularies, now or formerly 
existing since the Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries,’ 1839, 12mo. 9. ‘ Aubrey’s Collections 
forWfltshirc, printed from the original Ma- 
nuscript under the Inspection of Sir T. P.,’ 
London, 1839, 4to. 10. * Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton's State Letters during his Embassy to 
lie Hague, 1627, now first edited by Sir 
T.P.,’1841,4to. 

[Times, 8 Feb. 1872 ^ AlhontPum, Februnry 
1872 ; Bibliothbque de I'Ecole des Chaites, 1880, 
pp 68, 180 ; Book Loro, iv. 141 ; private in- 
fotmation.] 


PHILLIPS. [See also Pudlips, Pin- 
EDPS, Philips, and Phillipps.] 

PHILLIPS, AETHUK (l606-1696), 
nmmcian, son of William Phillips of Win- 
ciiester, was bora in 1C06, and matriculated 
from New College, Oxford, on 16 Nov. 1622. 
In 1638 he was organist at Bristol ; in 1639 
organist of Magdalen College, Oxford; in. 
1640 he graduated Mus. Boc., and Aom 1639 
to 1666 was choragus or professor of music 
at Oxford. He became a Homan catholio, re- 
signed his post at the university, and served 
Queen Henrietta Maria as organist in Prance. 
On his return to England he became before 
1670 steward of Jmin Oaryll the elder of 
Hartingin Sussox. He died on 27 March 
1696. His will was proved by his nephew, 
HughPhillips,who succeeded to the steward- 
ship, and died in 1696. 

Phillips composed music in several ^orts 
to poems and hymns by Dr. Thomas Pierce 


[q. v.l including ‘ The Resurrection,’ 1649, 
and ^’he Bequiem, or Liberty of on im- 
prisoned Bo;^aLst,’ 1641. A fancy, upon a 
ground, by him, is in British Museum Addit. 
MS. 29996, fol. 1936. 

[Wood’s Fasti, p. 283 ; Bloxam’s Eegisters of 
Magdalen CoUoge, ii. 191, 283 ; Hawkins’s Hist. 
U.584; Grove’s Diet ii. 705; Oaryll Papers, 
Brit. Mus.; Addit. MSS. 28240-282,33, passim; 
Brit. Mus. Charters, 10024, 19027.] L M. M. 

PHILLIPS, CATHERINE (1727-1794), 
q^ceress, daughter of Henry Payton of 
Dudley, Worcestershire, by his wife Ann, 
daughter of Hemy and Elizabeth Fowler of 
Evesham, in the same county, was horn at 
Dudley on 16 Jon. 1726-7. Her parents 
were devout quakera, and, her gift of pious 
oratory becoming conspicuous at ou early 
Me, she entered the ministry in 1748. 
Thenceforth she went on annual preaching 
tours among the Friends, visiting Wales, 
Cornwall, Ireland in 1751, and Scotland in 
1762. In 1763 she sailed from London to 
Ohorlostown, traversed tho whole of Caro- 
lina, and prolonged her stay in the New 
England colonies until 1766. In the fol- 
lowing year she sailed from Harwich on a 
missionoiy tour in Holland, preaching to 
the natives by means of an interpreter. Her 
marriage atBewdley, on 16 July 1772, to 
WiBiam Phillips, a widower, in the copper- 
mining hueiness, proved no impediment to 
her itinerant preamng. After her husband’s 
death, however, in 1786, her health declined, 
and her faculties seem to have decayed. She 
died at Redruth in Cornwall on 16 Aug. 
1794, and was buried at ICea. Her son 
James was father of Richard Phillipps (1778- 
1861)[q.v.],and of William PhiUippa f 1776- 
1828) tq.v.] 

Two years after her death appeared the 
autobiographical 'Memoirs of the Life of 
Catherine Phillips, to which are added some 
of her Epistles,’ London, 1797, 8vo, a strictly 
edifying work, testifying to the miter’s con- 
viction of divine guidance in every circum- 
stance of life. These ‘Memoirs’ wore re- 
printed in the ' Friends’ Library,’ edited by 
William and Thomas Evans of Philadelphia 
(1847, vol. _xi. pp. 188-287), and abridged 
by the Religious Tract Society in 1835. 
Minor works, in addition to printed ad- 
drosses and letters, are ; ' Considerations on 
the Causes of the High Price of Grain . . , 
with occasional remarks,’ 1792, 8vo ; ‘ Res/- 
sons why the Peirple called Quakers cannot 
so fully unite with the Methodists in their 
Missions to the Negroes in the West India 
Islands and Africa as freely to contribute 
tWeto,’ London, 1792, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1793; 
and ‘ Tho Happy Ring, a Scored Poem, with 
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occasional remavlcs, BespeotfullT addressed 
to George III,’ privately printed, 1794. Mrs, 
Phillips is said to have hod considerable 
hno'wled^ in medicine and botany, and to 
have ‘ published something on planting and 
heauti^ng waste grounds, hut no such work 
appears to he Itnown. Some of her dis- 
courses are appended to those of Samuel 
Fothergill [g^, vt], published in 1803, and some 
letters are printed in J ohn Kendsll's ‘ Letters 
on Peligious Subjects,' 1806, vol, ii, 

[Memoirs of Life of Oatherine Phillips, 1797 ; 
Gent. Hog. 1796, i. 2S9 ; Boase and Courtney’s 
Bibl. Oornub. ii. 479 ; Biogr. Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1810, p. 271 : Smiles’s laves of Boulton 
and Watt, p. 362 ; Smith’s Catalogue of Friends’ 
Books, ii. 406-0 (-with Ml bibliography) ; Croe- 
fleld’s Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 1867, 
pp. 440-1 ; Brit. Mus. Oat.] T. S. 

PHILLIPS, OHABLES (J. 1770-1780), 
engraver, was bom in 1737. Ha worked 
chielly in mezzotint after the old masters ; 
and his plates of that Mnd, which are few 
but of excellent quality, were all published 
between 1700 and 177o, some by Boydell, 
and others by PhiUipa himself. The most 
important are: * Boy with Pigeon,’ after F. 
Molaj ‘Virgin and Child, with St. John 
and Two Angels,’ after Parmigiano ; ‘ Holy 
Family,’ after S. Genoa ; ‘ Isaac blessing 
JacobLafter Spagnolelto ; ‘ ThePhilosopheiy 
after Bemhrandt; Buheus with his wiio 
and child, after Bubens; Mr. Weston in 
the character of Tycho, after Do Lonther- 
bourg ; Nolly O'Drien^ftor Beynolds j ond 
Lydia Hone, after N. Hone. The last is a 
remockahly luminous and powerful work. 
Some of these Pliillipa exhibited with the 
Free Society, to which later, and up to 1783, 
he sent some plates iu the dotted manner 
after De Loutherhourg and others. 

[Oholonor Smith's British Mszzotinto Poi>- 
trmls; Bodgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Catalogues 
of the Free Sodsty of Artists.] F. M. CD. 

PHILLIPS, OHABLES (1787 P-1869), 
hsiristor and miscellaneous writer, born at 
Sligo about 1787, was son of Ohorles Phil- 
lips, a councillor of the town, who was con- 
nected in some way with Goldsmith’s family, 
was a Boman catholic, and died in 1800 
(European Magadne, Ixx. 390). After re- 
ceiving a fairly good education m Sligo from 
the Bev. James Armstrong, Oharies was sent 
in 1802 to Trinity College, Dublin, at the ago 
of Biteen, and in 1806 graduated B.A. In 
the following year he entered the Middle 
Temple in London,and wos called lo the 
Irish bar in 1812. While in London he en- 
gaged in litaratiiro, which thenceforth ooon- 
pied his leisure. He joined the Connaught 


jsircuit,_Md speedily made a reputatirnlT 
hiB florid orotory, which, thoughcondemiid 
^ the bar, was very effective with Sf 
He was employed in most of the ' crim con ! 
oases of the period, and some of his estravn 
gant speeches were published in seiiarata 
fom. _ He took a considerable part 4 
agitation for Boman catholic emaneinati™ 


In 1818 he was presented with a S 
testimonial, and was publioly thanked^ 

the OathohoBoa^._ O’Oonnellenlogisadhim 
warmly, and Phillips almost exhausted the 
vocabulary of praise in his public refereuces 
to hiB panegyrist. 

In 1821 ha was oalled to the English bsr 
whore his fame as apleacler had preceded hunl 
In a comparatively short time he was Isadsr 
of the Old Bailey bar. Lord Brougham pro. 
foBsed admiration for his abilitiss, althoVh 
he regarded his speeches os ‘hortioultucfl.’ 
Olu-istopher North, while admittingthat he 
had faults, was of pinion that he was worth 
‘ a dozen Shoils.’ Sir James Mackintosh de. 
dared, on the other hand, that his style was 
* pitiful lo the last degree. Ho ought hy 
common consent to be driven &om thshan’ 
He was niolcnamed ‘ Counsellor CGomish) 
and his conduct of the defence ofOonrvoiffler 
a valet charged with the murder of his mas^ 
ter, Lord Wuliam Bussell, in 1840, was gene- 
rally condemned. It is said that, though 
Tally aware of his client’s guilt, he pled^d 
his word that ho woe innocent, and sought 
to fasten the crime on another. He was re- 
ported to have declined a eilk gown aud a 
judicial appointment in Calcutta, but iu 1843 
Brougham appointed him commissioner oi 
the hnntouplcy court of Liverpool. In 1846 
ho obtained the post of commissiouer of the 
insolvent debtors court of London. He died 
in Golden Square, London, on 1 Feh. 1859, 
aged 70, and was buried in Highgate ceme- 
tew. 

That Phillips was possessed of real 
eloquence cannot he disputed. His published 
speeches contain many passages of flue and 
fervent oratory, but the vice of oveiutate- 
ment was habitual to him. A portrait ap- 
pears in the ‘ Pantheon of the Age,’ 1836, 
iii, 134. He woe a clever writer, as is shown 
by hifl ‘Curran and his Contemporaries,' 
1818, and many of his productions nut into 
several editions. 

The following is a list of his more impor- 
tant writings: 1. ‘A Letler to the Emtor 
of the Edinburgh Beview,’ 8vo, 1810. 2. ‘The 
Consolations of Erin ; a Eulogy,’ 4to, 1810. 
8. ‘ The Loves of Oeleatine and St. Anhert,’ 
2 vols. 12mo, 1811. 4. • The Emerald Me,' 
a poem, 4to, 1812 ; 2nd edit. 4to, 1812. 
6. ‘ A Garland for the Grave of B. B. Sheri- 
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ian,’ 8 to, 1816. 6, ‘Speecli on the De- 
thronement of Napoleon,’ 8vo, 1810. 7. 'The 
Liberation of John Magee,’ a poem, 8vo, 
1816. 8. ‘ Two Speeches on^ the_ Oatholio 
Question,’ 8yo, 1816. 9. ‘Historical Oha- 
jacter of Napoleon Bonaparte, with a curious 
and mteresting Letter of his,’ 8 to, 1817. 
10. Elegy on the Princess 

Charlotte of ‘Wales,’ 16mo, 1817. 11. ' The 
Lament of the Emerald Isle ’ (a poem on 
the same occasion), 8vo, 1817. 12. ‘The 
Speeches of Charles Phillips,’ edited by him- 
8^, with a preface by J. Pinlay, 8vo, 1817. 
13. ‘ BecoUections of Curran and some of 
his Ootemporaries,’ 8vo, 1818 j 6th edit, en- 
titled ‘ Curran and his Ootemporaries,’ 
Edinburgh, 1867, 8vo. _ 14. ‘ Two Speeches 
in defence of the Christian Beligion,’ 6th 
edit. 8vo, 1819. 16. ‘ Specimens of Irish 

Eloquence,’ with biographical notices, 8 to, 
1819. 16. ‘ The Quocn’s Case stated,’ 8 vq, 
1820; oyer twenty editions published in that 
year. 17. ' Correspondence between S. 
Warren and 0. P. relative to the Trial of 
Courvoisier,’ 8vo, 1849. 18. ‘Ilistorical 

Sketch of .Mthnr, Dulre of Wellington, ’8yo, 
18B2. 19. ‘Napoleon the Third, ”8rd edit, 
gyo, 1864. 20. ‘ "V acation Thoughts on Capital 
Pimiahment,’ Svo, 1867; this work was re- 
printed hy the qunkers for their own use. 

[O'Boiko’s Hist, of Sligo, ii. 611-21 ; Diet, of 
Liring Authors, 1810 , .^dlibono’s Diet, of Engl. 
Litiii 1681-2 ; Burke's Oonnaught Oirouit, pp. 
188-84, 194-202; O'KeofIb'B Life of O'ComieU, 
i,3S4, 369 ; Brit. Mus. Oat. ; European Mag. Ixx. 
387-00 (portrait) ; Public Oharactars, iii. 134-6 
(portrait), Belgravia, yol.xzi.; Annualllsg.1859, 
pp, 468-8 ; Oeorgian Era, ii. p. 662 ; Kotos and 
Queries, 8tb ser, ix. 204.] D. J. O’D. 

PHILLIPS, EDWAKD (1680-1696 P), 
author, and nephew of Milton, born in 
Auguet 1680 in the Strand, near Charing 
Cross, was son of Edward Phillips, secondary 
of the crown office in the court of chancery, 
^ Ann, only sister of John Milton the poet. 
The father mod in 1031. His first-horn child, 
a girl, died soon after birth in the winter of 
1626.^, and was the subject of Milton’s poem, 
'0 fairest fiower, no sooner blown than 
blasted.’ Edward was the second child; 
John (1681-1706) [q^.v.l, the second son, was 
bom posthumously. After 1638 their mother 
married her first husband’s friend and suc- 
cessor in the crown office, Thomas Agar, by 
whom she had two daughters, Mary and Anne 
Amp. 

Edward and his brother were educated hy 
their uncle, the poet. On the latter’s return 
from Italy in the autumn of 1639, Edward 
attended ' daily at his lodgings, near St. 
Bride’s ohurcliyard, Eleot Street, Lo receive 


instruction, and when Milton removed to ‘ a 
pretty ^den-house,’ in Aldersgate Street, 
Edward was sent to board with him. He 
remained till he was more than twenty a 
member of his uncle’s household, which was 
stationed in the Barbican from September 
1643 tUl 1647, in High Holborn for a short 
time in that year, and subsequently at Char- 
ing Cross, near Spring Gardena, The course 
of study through which his unede conducted 
him included avery liberalallowanoe of Latin 
and Greek literature. Besides the acknow- 
ledged olassios, he made the aciquaintance of 
such writers as Aratus, Dionysius Afer, and 
Manilius; nor were the Italian and Eiench 
tonppes neglected. Many branches of mathe- 
matioa were seriously attacked, and the youth 
ploughed thiongh masses of divinity. At 
Michaelmas 1660 Edward wont to Oxford, 
and matrioulated at Magdalen Hall on 
19 Nov. He left the university after a few 
months’ stay in 1651 without a degree, and 
sought a livelihood in London in private 
tuition or m work for the booksellers, which 
he looked to obtain either hy his own ability 
or his uncle’s inflnoncs. Although his views, 
religious, political, and moral, took, almost 
immediately on his leaving Oxford, the op- 
posite direction to that in which ms muue 
had trained hiim he maintained affectionate 
relations with Milton until the latter’s death, 
and often stayed under the poet's roof. In 
1662 he spent much time with Milton in 
Jewin Street, and read over ‘Paradise Lost ’ 
as it was composed. 

His first publication was a poem prefixed 
to Henry Lawes’s ‘ Ayres/ 1668, and verses 
by him ‘ to his friond Thomas ‘Washhomne ’ 
reface the latter’a 'Divine Poem^' 1664. In 
666 he published two novels m separate 
volumes, ‘The lUnstrions Shepherdess' and 
< The Lnperious Brother,’ translated from the 
Spanish of Juan Perez de Montslvan. The 
first is dedicated to the Marchioness of Dor- 
chester in ‘ an extraordinary style of fustian 
and bombast ’ (Gonwitr). Presentation copies 
of eadi to Bishop Barlow, then the libronan, 
are in the Bodleian Library, 

In 1064-6 Sir John Scot of Scotstaxvet, 
brothep-in-law of tbe poet ‘William Drum- 
mond. 1n:ougbt to London some of Drum- 
mond’s unpublished manuscripts, and Phillips 
edited some sixty small poems from the 
collection in ‘Poems by that most Famous 
‘Wit, ‘Wiiliam Drummond of Hawthomden.’ 
He contributed a prose preface, signed E.P., 
in which he sensibly criticised Drummond’s 
poetic faculty, and may have incorporated 
the views of Ids unde. He signed in full 
some commendatory verses. 

In 1668, after many years’ labour, he 
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brought out, at the expense of Nathaniel 
Broohes, a publisher who found much em- 
ployment for both him and his brother, a very 
respectable effort in lexicography, entitled 
‘A New World of Words, or a General Dic- 
tionary, containing the Terms, Etymologies, 
Definitions, and Perfect Interpretations of 
the proper significations of hard English 
words ^roughout the Arts and Sciences,’ 
fol, (new editions are dated 1662, 1071,1678, 
1096 j 1700 and 1706 — both called the 
sixth — with large additions by J. Kersey; 
and 1720— the seventh — also edited by 
Kersey). There are dedicatory e^stles to 
Sir William Paeton, Sir Bobort Bolles of 
Scampton, and Edward Hussy of Catthorpe, 
Lincolnshire, besides an interesting list of 
specialists who had assisted Phillips. Elias 
Ashmole was the authority for ‘ antiquities,* 
Qreatorex formathematical instruments, and 
‘ Mr. Taverner’ for fishing. Thomas Blount 
asserted that Phillips loraely plagiarised liis 
‘ Glossogrimhia,’ 1666, in his first edition, and 
wrote to Wood in 1670 complaining that 
Phillips was meditating a raid on his newly 
published <Law Dictionary,’ in order to im- 
prove a forthcoming edition of the ‘New 
World ofWords.’ In support of these charges 
Blount issued in 167S ‘A World of Eitom 
discovered in the “Now World of Words.”’ 
Stephen Sltiunor, in ‘Etymologicon,’ 1071, 
poured equal scorn on Phillips’s efibrts in 
philology. Phillips freely borrowed without 
aclmomedgment hints from Skinner’s work 
in later issues of his own volume. Mean- 
while, in August 1668, again under tho 
auspices of Na&aniel Brookes, Phillips pub- 
lished a humorous volume, called ‘ Mystorios 
of Love and Eloquence, or the Arts of 
Wooing and Oomplimeuting ns they are 
managed in tlic Spring Garden, Hide Perk, 
and other eminent places.’ The preface in ad- 
dressed ‘To the youthful geulry.’ There 
follow imaginary conversations Air lovers, 
with models of letters, an ni’t of logic, a 
rhyming dictionary, reprints of poems and 
soims, a description of a few parlour games, 
and a vocobulary of epithets. The whole is 
entertaining, but often licentious^ and offers 
a curious commentary on the strict training 
to which his uncle had subjected him in 
youth. A new edition, in 1699, bore tlie 
title of ' The Beau’s Academy.’ 

This undertaking proved only a temporary 
aberration from virtuous paths. Tho rest of 
Phillips’s literary life was devoted to serious 
subjects. In 1600 he imblished a new edition 
of Baker’s ‘Chronicle,’ contributing a con- 
tinuation from 1660 to 1668, into which he 
imported a strong royalist bias. Por a fourth 
edition of Baker, in 1662, he brought the 


Meto^ down to Charles IPs coronation in 
May 1661,_ and was entrusted by MonA 
through his brother-in-law (Sir ThnTnTi 
Clarges), with Monck’s private paZ“^^ 
order to enable him to give a full SiccoW 
of the Bestoration. A sixth edition anneiZ 
w a seventh in 1679, and an e^lth in 


On 24 Oct. 1663 Phillips became tutor at 
Bayes Court, near Deptford, at 301. a veor 
to the son of John Evelyn, the diarist ‘He 
was not,’ writes Evelyn, ‘ at all mfected bv 
lus uncle’s principles, thoueh he was brought 
up by him.’ Evelyn describes PhUlipa as ‘ a 
sober, silent, and most harmless person, a httle 
versatile in his studies, understanding many 
languages, especially the modem.’ He left 
Evelyn’s house in February 1664-6 to become 
tutor to Philip (afterwords seventh earl of 
Pembroke), son of Philip Herbert, fifth earl. 
In 1667 he was still at Wilton, where his 
pupil’s father, according to Evelyn, made 
‘ UB_B of him to interpret some of the Teu- 
tonic philosophy to whose mystic theology 
the earl was much addicted.’ He seems to 
have left Wilton in 1672. Under thswU 
of his stepfather. Agar, proved on 6 Nov. 
1 673, ho received 2001. to do laid out in the 
purohnso of an annuity for his life or some 
place of employment for Ms better aubsist- 
enoe, whichever should seem most for bis 
benefit. 


In 1609 he brought out a new edition (the 
seventeonth) of ' Joannis Biichleri Sacrarum 
Profannriimque Phrasium Poeticarum The- 
saurus.’ To it he appended two original 
essays in Latin — one a short treatise on the 
‘Verse of tho Dramatic Poets,’ the others 
‘ Compondioiis Enumeration of the Poets, 
Italian, Gorman, English, &c,, the most 
famous of them, at least, who have flourished 
from the time of Daute Alighieri to the 
present age.’ In the second essay Phillips 
bestowed on Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ the 
first printed words of proise that it received. 
The work ‘ is reputed,’ he wrote, ‘ to have 
reached the perfection of thiskindof [i.e.epic] 
poetry.’ 

After resuming his life os a hack-writer in 
London, he obtained, on 14 Sept. 1674, while 
Milton was on his deathbed, a license to pub- 
lish, and in 1 076 he published, Lis ‘Theatrum 
Poelorum,’ an index of the names of poets of 
oil countries and ages, but chiefly English, 
arranged alphabetically, with oocaBional brief 
criticisms. An introductory ‘Discourse on 
Poets and Poetry’ (addressed to his fidenda 
Thomas Stanley of Oumberlo Green, Hert- 
fordshire, and Edward Sherburn, clerk of the 
ordnance) embodies criticism ooiichedin such 
dignified language that a long aeries of critics 
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has traced in It the hand of Milton. Milton 
is also credited with supplying his nephew 
^iththe enlightened criticism that figures in 
the Yolume on Shakespeare and Marlowe. 
Phillips excuses himself for mentioning his 
uncles name without any dahorate notice 
because it ‘ did not become him to deliver his 
judgment,’ but he compensates his readers 
for the omission by inserting a very high- 
down eulogy on his brother John. In the 
Bodleian Library is PhUlips’s presentation 
copytoBishop^Barlow. WithamWmatanley’a 
‘Lives of the English Poets,’ 1887, largely pla- 
gisrises Phillips's ‘ Theatrum.’ Sir 8. Eger- 
ton Brydges reissued in 1800 vol. i. ^only) 
of a heavily annotated reprint of PhiUipa's 
notices of English poets. A copy of tms, 
with manuscript notes by J. P. Collier, is in 
the British Museum. A third edition of 
Brydges’s reprint appeared in an edition 
limited to one hundred copies in 1824. 

In September 1677, on Evelyn’s recom- 
mendation, Phillips entered the service, ap- 
parently at Euston, Suffolk, of Henry Beunet, 
esrl of Arlington, lord chamherlohij who 
wanted ‘ a sohmor to mad to and entertain him 
sometimes.’ He also instructed iu languages 
the earl’s nephew, Henry Bonnet, and &e 
earl's daughter, a girl of ten, who was already 
morried to Henry Fitzroy, duke of Grofton. 
Phillips dedicated the fourth editiou of his 
'World of Wolds’ to the youthful duchess 
in 1678. Before November 1679 he was dis- 
cha^d of the duty, and thereupon, according 
toWood, he ‘ married a woman with several 
children, taught school in the Strand, near 
As Maypole, lived in poor condition, though 
a good master ; wrote and translated several 
tmngs merely to got a hare livelihood.’ 

In 1676 his geographical aud lowgraphical 
supplement to J^ohn Speed’s ‘Theatre of 
Great Britain’ saw the light, and he mohahly 
edited the Latin edition of Milton's 'Letters 
of State.’ In 1682 he issued his ' Tiactatulua 
de mode formandi voces derivativos Linguss 
Latinm ; ’ in 1684 his ‘ Euchiiidion Lin^se 
Latinie,’ or a ‘Compendious Latin Dic- 
tionaiy ... for all learners,’ and his ' Speculum 
LinguesLatinoe.’ Both the latter were, accord- 
ing to Wood, ‘all or mostly’ taken from 
notes prepared by his uncle Milton for a 
Latin dictionary. Milton’s widow, accord- 
ing to Aubrey, gave all her husband’s papers 
to Phillips before 1681, There followed in 
1686 Phillips’s ‘ Poem on the Coronation of 
his most Sacred Majesty King James H and 
ilia Eoyol Consort,’ fol. ; an historical ro- 
mance, ‘ The Minority of St, Lewis,’ dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Norfolk; and an English 
translation of his own ‘Traotatiilus’ of 1682. 
In 1604 he puhlishod a translation of MUton’s 


‘Letters of State,’ with a short hut valuable 
memoir, which has been liberally utilised by 
laler_ biographers. Godwin reprinted it in 
his biography of PhiUipa aud his brother in 
1816. The fifth edition of his ' World of 
Words’ is dated 1090, and he doubtless died 
soon afterwards. 

On 4 July 1696 died ‘ Mr. Phillips, philiser 
to the county of Middlesex, a place worth 
4001, a year ’ (Lumunii, iv. 81); but it is 
improbable that this ofHcer is identical with 
Milton’s nephew. 

[Wood’s Albenee Oxon, iv. 760-4; William 
Godwin’s Lives of Edward and John Phillips, 
ISIS; Masson's Life of Milton; Evelyn’s Diary.] 

S. L. 

PHILLIPS, EDWARD (y7. 1730-1740), 
dramatist, stated by Baker to be of Cam- 
bridge, was the author of the following 
pieces ; 1. ‘ The Chambermaid,’ a ballad 
opera in one act, based upon the ‘Village 
Opera’ of Charles Johnson (1679-1748) 
V.], and produced as an after-piece at 
Drury Lone on 10 Peh. 1729-30, London, 
1780, 8vo. 2. ‘The Livery Bake and Country 
Lass.’ This comic opera, with sprightly 
songs, was repeated several times at the 
Haymarket and Drury Lone, where ‘ first 
Phillis' was played by Mrs. Pritchard, Lon- 
don, 1732. 3. ‘The Mock Lawer,’ a musical 
farce produced at Oovent Garden ou 27 April 

1738. The libretto, printed at Dublin in 
1737, is scarce. 4. 'Britons strike Home, or 
Sailors’ Hehearsal,’ London, 1789, 8vo. This 
musical piece was, according to Genest, de- 
void of unity and ‘ full of claptiapa,' Never- 
theless, Mackliu and Mrs. Clive appeared in 
it when produced at Drury Lone on 31 Dec. 

1739, and it was revived on 27 March 1779. 
A scarce satirical poem on the condition of 
the stage, with a prose introduction, entitled 
‘The Players’ ^ondon, 173A 4to), is doubt- 
fully attributed to PhillipB (Lowu, JBidl, Ae- 
count of Theatrioal Lit. p. 266 ; cf. Intro- 
duction to The JPlatfere, ad fin.) 

[Baker’s Biogrsphia Dramatica, 1812, i. 671 ; 
Thespian Diet. 1806; Geneet’s Hist, of the Stage, 
vol. ill. passim ; Brit. Mua, Cat.] T, S. 

PHILLIPS, GEORGE ifl. 1697), divine, 
was matriculated as a pensioner or Trinity 
College, Cambridge, on 2 Dec. 1679. He 
graduated B.A. in 1682-3, and commenced 
M.A. in 1687 (Coomt, Athena Cantahr, 
iU. 18). 

He was the author of: 1. ‘ Five Sermons : 
(i) A Beorestion for the Soule, on Col. iii. 16 ; 
(u) The End of Veuryj on Hahak. h. 9 ; 
(ill) The Armour and Patience of a Christian, 
on 2 Tim. ii. 3 ; (iy) The Mirth of Israel, on 
Psalm xxi. 1-S ; (y) Noah his Arke, on 
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Oon. viii. 6-9/ London, 1694, 8vo. 2. ‘Gods 
General SuTnmons to uie last Paxliament, a 
sermon on 2 Cor. v. 10/ London, 1696, 8to. 
8. ‘A Peril of the Church, a sermon on 
Acts V. 17-19/ London, 1696, 8vo. 4, ‘ The 
ElTeol of the Last Dale, wote in Latyn by 
LyionisuB Carthusianus, and Englished/ li- 
censed to William Leahe, 1696. 6. ‘The 
Embasse of Gods Angel, a sermon on Acts 
V. 20, 21/ London, 1697, 8vo. 

‘ A Preparative to the Lordes Supper, with 
an Exercise thereof/ was licensed tc Thomas 
Gosson, and also to William Leahe, 1697. 

[Amos’s Typogr. Antiq. (Ilorbert), pp. 1082, 
1339, 1370, 1871 ; Crowo's Catologno, pp, 6, 62, 
126, 198, 243, 261.] T. 0, 

PHILLIPS, GEORGE (1693-1644), non- 
conformist divine and colonist, was bom in 
Boinham, NorfoUc, of ‘honest mrents/ in 
1603, and went to Cains College, Cambridge, 
in 1613. After graduating 3, A. in 1617, ho 
became a curate at Boxted in Essex. On 
27 April 1030 he sailed for Massachusetts on 
the Arabella under Winthrop's auspices. He 
landed in June. On the voyage out he sub- 
Boribed his name with others to a letter of 
' those who esteem it an honour to call tlio 
Church of England, from whence we rise, 
out dear motlior.’ But ho personally in- 
clined to the congregational form of church 
government. ‘There is come over/ says a 
correspondent of Governor Bradford, ‘ one 
Mr, Phillips (a Suffolk [sic] man) who hath 
told me in private that if they will have 
him stand minister by that calling which ho 
received from the prelates in England, ho will 
leave them.’ To this attitude he did not 
adhere. 

In Compaq with Sir Richard Saltonstall 
and others, Phillips, on disembarking, formed 
a settlement on the Charles River, which 
they named Watertown. There, on 30 July 
1680, they ‘ observed a day of solemn fast- 
ing and prayer , , . organised themselves 
into a church, and built a house of God be- 
fore they could build many houses for them- 
selves/ On 23 Aug., at tho first court hold 
at Charlestown, the first business was to 
arrange for building a house for the minialcr 
and to vote Phillips a stipend of 307, a 
year as from 1 Sept. 

AtWaterlownPhillips remained as pastor, 
declining an offer of preferment in Virginia, 
A man of decided force of character, he 
proved a learned scholar and able disputant. 
In IGSl a deputation from the chm'oh at 
Boston came to expostulate with him and 
his elder for disseminating certain opinions 
friendly to the church of Rome. His Imow- 
ledge of the scriptures was profound ; he 


ruuu (luoiu bJJxougJi faiA. I 

author of a tract on ‘ Iniant Baptism,’ mZ 

land, but lost his wife soon after his arri^ 
m Massachusetts. His eldest son, Samud 

Phillips, ohtamedsome reputation asadivmp 

and his descendants inoluded many men dS 
tm^ished in America ‘ hy their civfi 
and munificent patronage of institutions of 
learning and benevolence.’ 

[Collootions of Masbachusstts Histoiieal So. 
olely, especially 'Winthrop’s Journal.] 

RAE 

PHILLIPS, GEORGE (1804-1892] 
oriental soholai', third son of Erands Phillips 
farmer, was born at Dunwich in Suffoli 
on 11 Jan., and baptised at Wesfleton on 
6 Feb 1804. His father removed soon afte]> 
wards to Otley, where, in 1887, Phillips 
lilacod a olodlc, to be called ‘ the PhiUi™ 
clock,’ in the tower of tho parish church, 
in remembrance of the early years of hia 
life. After aponding his early years in farm- 
work, arid acquiring a knowledge of mathe- 
matics in his leisure, he became a master in 
the grammar school of Woodbridge, whence 
he removed to the grammar school of Wo^ 
cester. While at WorcBster he puhhshed 
‘A brief Treatise on the Use of a Case of 
Instruments/ 1823, and ‘A Compendium of 
Algebra,’ 1824. In 1824 he resigned his ap- 
pointment at Worcester in enter to entoe 
Magdalen IlaU, Oxford, on 19 June 1824, 
but after a short residence migrated to 
Queens’ CoUege, Oomhri^e, on 26 Oct, 1825, 
and matriculated on 14 Feb. 1826 as a pen- 
sioner. He graduated B.A. 1829, when he 
was eighth wrangler, M.A 18S2, B.D. 1839, 
andD.I). 1869. In 1880 he was elected fellow 
of hie college, and took holy orders. Before 
long he was invited to assist in the tutorial 
work, and subsequently become senior tutor. 
In 1846 he was presented by the college 
to the living of Sandon in Essex. He proved 
hims^f an energetic parish priest; he built a 
school and schoolhouse, restored the church, 
and improved the parsonage. He held this 
living until 1867, when, on lie death of Dr. 
Joshua King, he was elected president of 
Queens’ College, and returned to Cambridge. 

In 1861-2 Phillips was vioe-ohanoellor, a 
year momorahte for the presence of the 
Prince of 'Wales os a student, pd for the 
installation of William Cavendish, seventh 
duke of Bevonehire, os ohanceUor. On the 
latter ocoosiou he entertained tho duke and 
the recipients of honorary degrees at dinner 
in the president’s lodge. 

Phillips began to work at Orientol Ion- 
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^ageB at a time wlien mathematics still 
held their supremacy in the unirersily, and 
he met with slight encouragement. In the 
first instance he taught Hebrew to men of 
his own college ; and, becoming convinced 
that for its right understanding a knowledge 
of the cognate languages was necessary, He 
puhlished in 1837 a Syriac grammar which 
cached a second edition in 1845. In 1846 
he published on elaborate ‘ Oommentary on 
the Psalms,’ in 3 vols. 8vo (2nd edit. 1872). 
/iStet his return to Cambridge he took a 
leading part in the establishment (in 1873) 
of the In^an languages tripos and the Se- 
mitic languages tripos, examinations ibr 
which were first held in 1876. Though a 
stannch conserTative, he was by no means 
in farour of restricting university studies 
within narrow limits. But, on the other 
hand, he was unwilling to accept the canons 
of the new criticism of the Old Testament, 

As president he exercised a genial hospi- 
tality, and did all in his power to promote 
the welfare of his college. In 1887 he gave 
1,0001 to found a scholarship ; and made a 
liberal donation to the fund mr hiiilding the 
aew ohapel in 1891. He died at Cambridge 
on 6 Feh. 1892, hut was buried at MaUingar, 
CO. Westmeath. His portrait, painted by 
Hubert Hoiicomer, B,.A., in 1889, is in the 
gallery of the lodge. He married, on 10 Aug. 
1848, Emily Frances, daughter of Henry 
Pilhington, esq., of Tore, co. Westmeath, 

Besides the works mentioned above, Phil- 
bps published ; 1. ‘ The Elements of Euclid,’ 
1836, 2, ‘ Summation of Scries by Definite 
Integrals,’ 1882. S. ‘ Short Sermons on Old 
llessmnic Texts,’ Cambridge, 1868, 8vo. 
4. ‘Mfir Jacob’s “Scholio,”’ London, 1864, 
8vo. 6. ‘Ma.r Jacob on Syriac Accents, 
1869. 6. ' Doctrine of Addal the Apostle,’ 
1876. 

[Cambrklge Beviow, xiii. 192; Cambridge 
Oiadnati, od. 1884 ; Foster’s Alumni Ozon. iii. 
1117; Burke’s Landed Qentry, ed. 1894, ih 
1C14 ; private information,] J. W. C-x. 

PHILLIPS, GEOrvGE SBABLE (1816- 
1889), miscellaneous writer, wos born in 
1816 at Peterborough, and educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, whei'e he is said to have 
graduated B, A., but his name does not appear 
among the ‘graduati.’ He then went to 
America, where he became connected with 
the ‘New York World’ and the ‘Herald.’ 
In 1846 he returned to England, and under- 
took the editorship of the ‘Leeds Times.’ 
In the following year he was anointed 
Becretary of the People's College at Hudders- 
field, and in 1864 was made lecturer to the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes 


and Literary Societies. A few years later 
he again went to the United Stales, and was 
associated with Charles A. Dana on the 
‘ Chicago Tribune he then became literary 
editor of the ‘ New York Sun,’ In 1878 he 
lost his reason, and was confined in the 
Trenton Insane Asylum. Three years later 
ha was removed to the Morristown Asylum, 
New Jersey, where he died in January 1889. 

Phillips was a ‘ prolific and graceful writer.’ 
Hie works, most of them puhlished under 
the pseudonym ‘ January Seorle,’ are ; I. ‘ A 
Guide to Peterborough Cathedral,’ Peter- 
borough, 1843. 2, ‘ The Life, Character, and 
Genius of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-law 
Rhymer,’ London, 1860. 8, ‘Chapters in 
the History of a Life,’ London, 1860. 
4. ‘Leaves from Sherwood Forest,’ London, 
1861. 6. ‘ The Country Sketch Book,’ Lon- 
don, 1851. 6. ‘ Memoirs of William Words- 
worth,’ London, 1862. 7. ‘Emerson, his 
LifeandWrilines, ’London, 1866. 8. ‘Gypsies 
oftheDanes’Dyke, ’London, 1864. 9. ‘ Chicago 
and her Ohurohee,’ Chicago, 1868. He also 
published various pamphlets snd some verse, 
edited, among other books, ‘ The Memoriols 
of Pel. Veijmce,’ by Charles Beece Pember- 
ton [q. V. and was a voluminous contributor 
to periodical literature. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Library; Times, 2 Feb. 
1889; Allibone's Diet, of English Lit. ; and sea 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. iz. 264.] A, F. P. 

PHILLIPS, GILES FIRMAN (1780- 
1667), landscape-paiutcr, bom in 1760, had 
some reputation as a laudecape-paiuter in 
water-colours, his favourite subjecte being 
views on the Thames. Ho was a member 
of the new Water-colour Society and also a 
irequeut exhibitor at the Society of British 
Artists, and occasionally at the Royal Aca- 
domj and other exhibitions from 1830 to 
1868. Phillips published ‘Principles of 
Efiect and Colour, os applicable to Land- 
scape Painting,' which ran thiou^ three 
editions ; and in 1889 a ' Practicsl^eatise 
on Drawing and Fainting in Water-colours, 
with Dliistrative Examples,’ &c., with iHus- 
trations by him self. Pldllips died on 
81 March 1867, aged 87. 

[Bedgrave's Diet, of Artists ; G-mres’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1893 ; South Benaington Gat. 
of Books on irt.] L. 0. 

PHILLIPS, HENRY (1776-1888), horti- 
cultural writer, a native of Sussex, was 
originally a banker at Worthing. He wu 
living at Queen’s House, Bayswaten in 
1821, and at Bedford Square, Brighton, mom 
1828 to 1826. B!is ‘ Sylva Blorimra’ (1823) 
is dedicated to his wife, to whom he had 
been married twenty-five years. He was 
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a follow of tlio Horticultural Socioty, and 
ill 162d of tlio Linnean Society (BiuxTiiir 
and BovLQitu, Index of Botarmts, p. 135). 
lie died at Brighton in 18S8. He piiulished ; 
1. ‘ Pomai'iuiu Britannicum,’ 1820, 8vo ; 2nd 
edit. 1821 ; 3rd edit. 1823. 2. ‘ Iliatory of 
Cultivated Vegetables,’ 2 vola. 8voi 2nd 
edit. 1822 ; anotuer edition 1831. 3. ’ Sylva 
Plorifurii: the Shrubbery, historically and 
botaniciilly treated,’ 2 vols. 1823, 8to. 
4, ‘ Flora Domeetica, or the Portable Flower 
Garden,’ 1823, 8vo; another edition 1827. 

6. ‘ Flora Hiatorica,’ 1824, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 

1829. 6. ' Floral Emhlenu,,’ 1826, 8vo. 

7. ‘ Companion for the Orchard,’ 1831, 8vo. 

8. ‘ Companion for tho Fitchon Garden,’ 
2 vole. 8vo. 

flohiison's Hiblory of English Oardoning, 
(1829), p. 304; Pritsel’s Thoaiiurus Lilor.itnrai 
Jlotanicsn, 18S1 ; Jackson's Guido to the Iiitoro- 
luro of Botauy ; PlnUips’s own works. J 

G. S. B. 

PHILLIPS, IIENE,Y (1801-1876), mu- 
sician, son of liichard Philups, an actor, was 
bom at Bristol on 13 Aug. 1801. At the 
age of eight ho appeared ns a singing boy at 
Jlarrogale Theatre, and soon afterwards was 
engaged to sing soprano ])art8, first at tho 
Jlaymarkot, and then at llrury Ijano. Tie 
bocamo a pupil of Broadlmrsl, and began his 
career as a bass at Co vent Garden in Bishop’s 
‘ Law of Java.’ At this time his voico was 
weak, and the poor eli'eot ho produced caused 
him to reliro temporarily to Bath. Ho re- 
turned to London in 1823, studied under Sir 
George Smart, and was engaged by Fomblc 
to sing in Arno’s ' Artaxorxes.’ In this also 
he made no impression, tho newspapers re- 
cording the ‘ total failure of Mr. Phillips at 
Covont Garden last night.’ In 1821, how- 
ever, he sang tho music of Caspar, on the 
production of 'Dor Froisohulz,’ with great 
success, and thenceforth ho rapidly roso in 
public estimation. lie soon took a loading 
place at the provincial musical festivals, and 
was much engaged for theatre and concert 
work. In 1826 he became principal bass at 
the ancient music concerts, and entered tho 
choir of the Bavarian Chapol. In 1834 he 
sang at the Lyceum in Lodor’s ‘ Nouriahad’ 
antfin Barnett’s 'Mountain Sylph.’ In the 
latter opora his singing of the ballad ‘ Fare- 
woU to tho Mountain’ constituted the chief 
success. In 1848 ho gave up the theatre, 
and began a series of 'table enlortainments,’ 
which he continued at intervals to the end 
of his caroor. In 1844 he visited Amorico. 
Mendelssohn composed a 'scoun’ for him to 
wordsftom Ossian, ' On Lena’s gloomy heath,’ 
and ho sang it at tho Philhariuanic Concert 
on 16 March 18-17. His engagements gra- 


dually decreased, «md he retir^d^T^fc^ 
concert given on 26 Feb. 1863. ^ S 

sejnently employed as a teacher, first at Blr. 
mingham, and then near London. Ha ^ 
I^Dalstonon pov. 1876, and wm bSed,! 

Woking cemetery, ™ " 

_ Phillips was a clever and versatile mu- 
sician and a good actor. Hia voice lacked 
power, hut ho made admirable use of it H 
oratorio and ballad he was specially sucoess- 

, . , , composed music to many sonea of 

which the moat popular were 'The h?st of 
all good Company,’ ^d ' Shall I, wastynge 
in despairo.’ IIis ' Musical and Personal 
Eeoolleotiona of Half a Century ’ 2 yols 
London, 1804, with portrait, contwns much 
mloresting matter. He also wrote ‘Hints 
on Declamation,’ London, 1848, and "The 
True Enjoyment of Angling,’ Loudon, 1848. 

[Musical and PorbonalBecolleetions as above; 
Muaicnl Times, Dacemhor 1876 ; Grove's Diet 
of Music.] j. 0 . H. 

PHILLIPS, HENRY WYNDHAIT 
(1820-1808), portrait-painlor. [See mdet 
PinLiiiPS, TiroMAs, 1770-1846.] 

PHILLIPS, PHILIPS, orPHHLYPS, 
JOHN (fit 1670—1691), author, who should 
be distinguished from John Philip 
1660) [a. V.], was educated at (iueens’ 
Oollege, Cambridge (ComrmnoraUmi of Mar- 
garet, Coanteaa of lannox, 1678), but took 
no degree. lie was a student of the classics, 
but in one place ho describes himself as 
' student in divinitie ’ and in another as 
‘ preacher of the W ord of Cod.' Ho inclined to 
Puritanism, and waspatronised bynoble ladies 
of known puritan proclivities. It is doubt- 
ful if he were a bunehced clergyman, His 
extant odificolory publications were: 1. ‘A 
Friendly Lorum or FaythfuU Wamynge to 
tho Truo-harted Siibiectes of England. Dis- 
coueryng the Actes and Malicious Myudes 
of those obstinate Papists that hope (as they 
lorm it) to bans theyr Golden Day. By I. 
Phil. London (by William, How for 
Ilycharde Johnes) [1670],’ n.d. 8vo. This 
was dedicated to Eathorine Bertie, duchess 
of Suffolk ; coxues are at Lambeth andinthe 
lluth Library. 2. ‘A Balad intituled “A 
cold Pyo for the Papistes,” . . . Finis, 
lohn Phillip,’ London (by William How 
for Richard J ohnes), broadside ; the only cony 
known is at Britwell. 3. ' A Fruitfull Ex- 
hortation given to all Godly and FeithfuU 
Ohristians, London (by Thomas Dawson), 
a.d. ; dedicated to Lettice, countess of 
Leicester. 4, ‘The Wondoriiill Worke of 
God showed upon a Ohylde, whoso Name 
is William Withers, being in the Towne of 
Walsam . . , Siill’olk, who, being Eleuen 
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Yeeres of Age, leye in a Tiaunce the Space 
of Tenne Days . . . and hath continued the 
Space of Three "Weeks,’ Loudon (by Robert 
"iValdegrave), 1681, 8vo, with a long prayer 
append ed ; dedicated to Edward Denny (Brit. 
3 I 1 JS.) 6. 'The Perfect Path to Paradioe, 
containing divers most ghostly Prayers and 
Meditations for the Comfort of Afflicted Con- 
sciences . . ■ also a Summons to Repentance,’ 
London, 1690, 12mo ; dedicated to the Earl 
of Essex ; an edition, dated 1620, 12mo, is at 
the British Museum. 

To ‘A Sermon of Calvin . . . upon Heb. 
siii. 13 ’ (London, 1681), Phillips appended 
‘An Answers to the Slanders oithePapiatea 
against Chrisle’sSy Hie Flock . . , quodJ. F.,’ 
and to George Gascoigne’s ‘Dromme of 
Roomes Dave,’ he added ‘ A Private Letter 
the which doth teach Remedies against the 
hitternesse of Death, by I. P. to his familiar 
Friend, G. P.’ 

On the ' Stationers’ Registers ’ appear entries 
of two hooks by Phillips, not otherwise 
known : ‘ Precious Peorles of perfecte Godli- 
nes to be used of every faythfuU Xpian, he- 
gonne by the Lady Fraunces Aburgavenny, 
and finished by John Phillip ’ (7 Deo. 1677) 

a Abergavenny was first wife of Henry 
e, lord of Abergavenny, and daughter 
of Thomas Manners, first eoii of Rutland); 
end ‘The Rudiment es of Reason gathered 
out of the Preceptes of the worthie and 
learned PhilosopW Periander, by John 
Hilips, Student in Divinitie’ (26_Apiffl 
1378). Abraham Fleming [q. v.J, in _ his 
‘Bright Burning Beacon’ ?1680), mentions 
‘John Philippes’ among ttose who wrote 
on the eartlu^iiake of 0 April 1680, but no 
book by Phillips on this topic is accessible. 

Phillips was equally ouergetio as a writer 
of elegiac verso, and ho is responsible for the 
four epitaphs, published in single folio sheets, 
all extant in unique exemplars, which re- 
spectively celebrated the wife (d. 7 July 1670) 
of Alexander Avenet, lord mayor of London 
(I^ndou, by Richard Johnes), in the Huth 
Library ; Alderman Sir "William Garrat (d, 
27 Sept. 1671), London (by Richard Johnes), 
at BritweU ; Margaret Douglas, countess at 
Lennox (d. 9 March 1677-8), London (for 
Edward "White), ntBrilwell; Henry Wrioth- 
edey, earl of Southampton (d, SONov. 1681), 
in the Huth Library. 

More ambitious memorials of the dead 
were modelled by Phillips on the poems in 
the ‘ Mirrour for Magistrates ; ’ in each the 
ghost of the person commemorated is made 
to lelate his or her own achievements. _ The 
title of the earliest is ‘ A Commemoration of 
Margaret Douglae, Count ess of Lennox,' Lon- 
don (by John Charlewood), 1678, in seven- 
vui,. lY. 


line stanzas; copiesareiatheBritishMuseum 
and at BritwelL The countess’s ghost intro- 
duces into her biography an elaborate pane- 
gyric on Queen Elizabeth. ‘ The Life and 
Death of Sir Phillip Sidney, late Lord 
Gonemour of Flushmg. !ms Funerals 
solemnized in Paules Churche, where he 
lyeth interred; with the whole Order of the 
MournfuR Shewe as th^ marched throwe 
the Citie of London on Thursday, the 16 of 
February 1687,’ London (by Robert Walde- 
grave), was defeated to the Earl of Essex. 
The poem, in seven-line stanzas, is somewhat 
uncouth. It opens with the line (Sidney’s 
ghost is speaking) 

You noble brutes, bedeckt with rich renown 

(brutes » Britons), A unique copy is in the 
British Museum. It is reprinted in Butler’s 
' Sidneiaiia.' A like ‘ Commemoration of Sir 
Christopher Hatton,’ in six-line stanzas, ap- 
peared in 1601, London (by Edward White), 
and was dedicated to Su William Hatton. 
The only copy known, formerly at Lamport, 
in the possession of Sir Charles Isham, is now 
at BritweU. It was reprinted in ‘ A Lamport 
Garland,’ edited for the Roxburghe Club by 
Charles EdmondSj 1881. A slightly less lugu- 
brious romance m fourteen-syllable ballad 
metre by Phillips is ‘A rare and strange His- 
torical! muell of Cleomenes and Sophonisba 
Burnamed Juliet. "Very pleasant to reade,’ 
London (by Hugh Jackson), 1677, 8vo ; dedi- 
cated to George Fiennes, lord Daore. Arthur 
Broke had piffllished in 1602 his ‘ Historie of 
Romeusaud Juliet^’ in which thename Juliet 
is first introduced into English literature. 

Another Johw Philiips (d. 1640), who 
was a graduate of Cambridge (M.A. and 
B.D.), and vicar of Faversham, Kent, from 
1608 tin his death in 1010, published in 1625 
‘The Way to Heaven’ (London, 4to). This 
was an expansion of a mneral discourse on a 
friend, Edward Lapworth, M.D., a reputed 
papist [see tmder Lapwobtk, Edwabd, 
1674-1630]. 

J Hunlnr’s MS. Chorus "Yatum in Brit. Mns. ; 
dit. MS. 24468, f. 69; Cooper’s Athenie 
Cantabr. ii. 99; Collier's FoeticalDecameron, ii. 
50-2, 126-0, bis extracts from Stationers’ Regis- 
teiB, 1667-70 pp. 148-0, 1670-87 pp. 48-62, imd 
his Bibliographical Account, ii. 165-9; Bazlitt's 
Bibliographical Collections; information kindly 
given ay B. E Craves, esq.] 8 . L. 

PHILLIPS, JOHN, D.D. (1566 P-IOSS), 
bishop of Sodor and Man, was horn in Wales, 
probably about 1666. He was educated at 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and ^aduated B.A. 
on 10 May 1679, M.A. on 26 May 1684. In 
1679 he became rector of Sessay, North 
Riding of Yorkshu'e ; and in 1683, rector of 
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Thorpe-liassett, East Itiding of Yorksliiru. which claims on the estate of a deceaseds ' 
In ie87 ho was appointed archdeacon of were proved by the claimant makinff odtT 
Man, and rector of Andreas, Islo of Man ; lying upon his hack on the grave with ' 
in 1690 he beoaraa chaplain to Henry Stan- bible on his breast, in the presence of com 
loy, fourth earl of Derby. In March 1591 purgators. Phillips objected to interferenca 
ho became rector of Slingsby, North Riding with this custom, which, in fact survhed the 
of Yorkshh’6. lie was present at the Manx abrogation. Phillips now complained that 
convocation in 1607. lit April 1601 ho was Ireland set ‘ a layman in the chaplain's plate 
appointed archdeacon of Cleveland. In 1001 to read service to the garrison in a scan- 
he took part in a consistory coiii't in Man. dalous manner, viz. in his dohlett and hose" 
On the translation of Gteorge Lloyd [ip v.] and sometime in his livery coat ; yea when 
to Ohostor, in Dcoemhor 1601, I’hillips was a minister or two have been present.^ Itb- 
nomiuatod (29 Jan. 1606) his successor as land also assumed the right of issuipff 
bishop ofSodor and Man, and oousocrated licenses to eat flesh in Lent; fined paihh 
on 10 Peb. 1606. In tho same year he was clerks on their entering oflicej and confis- 
made D.D. lie retained in eommendam tho catod tho bishop’s turhary. The disputeoul- 
archdeaconry of Man and his English jire- minated in a struggle on the question 
ferments; the income of his see did not ox- whether the garrison was subject to the 
ceed 1401 lie was preeuiitodby the Earl of bishop’s spiritual jurisdiction, and on this 
Derby in 1006 (when ho resigned Thoi-po) point tho bishop was ultimately woisted 
to the roolory of Ilawarden, Elintshiro, though for a short time after Ireland’s le^ 
which ho held till his death. In 1010 he moval ho succeeded in maintaining his claim. 

resigned mingshy (whore ho was succeeded To prevent, an ajipeiil to higher authorities' 
by his son yamni'lin January 1019) and the Ireland rofiisud Phillips a pawport to Eug- 
archdeaconry of Cleveland (in which Henry land; his Mondh ‘were obliged to forbaie 
Thureross sucooeded him on 2 Aug. 10 10). his house and his company for fear of tha 
As hisho]) of Man, Pliillips was exoiu- governor.’ 
plarjr in many ways. lie niaclo a visitation In 161 1 tho vioavs-genoral reported on the 
of his diocese in tho nutumn of 1006. Ho bishop’s translation ol the prayer-book. They 
was resident on the island and attentive to appear to have been afli'onted that 'the 
hia duties. He had learned the Manx lau- bishoxihad not acquainted them with his in- 
gunge ‘so exactly that he ordinarily did tentionof making a translation.’ The oiwtom 
preach in it.’ Ry 1610 ho had completed of tho Manx clergy was to conduct public 
^ The Manuish Book of Common Prayer by worship by extemporising translations of the 
me translated,’ and in the couvocatinu of prayers and lessons. Of Phillips’s veraion 
that year ho piroposed that it should bo ‘Sir’ William Norris affirmed that ‘he could 
perused by his clergy, ‘ so with one uniform not read tho same book pcrfoctly, but here 
oonsont to have it ready for ]iriuting.' In and there a little ; " Sir 'William Crowseid 
the Manx convooation of 1 610, hold in the ‘ he could upon deliberate perusal thereof 
church of St. Potor-in-Ilolmo (Peel), sorae read some part of it, and doth verily think 
important reforms were carried under his that few else of the clergy can read the 
presidency. Tlin ecclesiasticul statutes, same hook, for that it is spelled with vowells 
hitherto only triiiismitled orally, were re- wliorewiihuonoof them are acquainted.’ The 
duced to writing by Norris and Crow, tho jirqject of printing it was dropped, and the 
vicars-genural. Parochial registers wore miinusoriiit lay iieglecled. Wmiam Sach^ 
made imperative ; oatoohising was intro- voroll spoke of it (1702) as 'scarce intelli- 
ducod; rectors were required to preach or gible to tho clergy themselves, who translate 
provide sermons six times a yoar, othor in- it oH’hand more to tho understanding of the 
oumbonts four times a year; for tho first people.’ Slmiloidy the great Bishop Wilson 
time tho children of tho clergy were for- regarded it (apparently with little eiominii;- 
miilly legitimised, a fact whichillualrates the lion) as ‘ of no use to the present generation.’ 
retention in Man of many xiro-Iieformation Tho subsequent translation (1766), executed 
customs. Tho bishop’s plans wore roooivod under the sujierintendence of Mark Hildes- 
with considerable jealousy ; ho was taunted Icy, D.D. [q. v.l was made without reference 
with his nationality, and in tho governor, to it. Phillipses version was first printed by 
John [rcland, lie had a strong o]iponont, the Manx Society (vole, xxxii. end xxiiii. 
Ireland, whose leaJiings wore puritan, told 1803- 4), under the editorship of Mr. Arthur 
him that, ‘ boiug a Welshman, ho could W. Moore and Professor Rhys. Mr. Moore, 
never do any good.’ Thoir first diflbroiice who dcscriboa tho spelling as phonetic and 
was caused by Ireland’s action in abrogat- tho translal ion us ‘ simiilo and direct,’ says 
ing (1009) an insular cuatom according to that it is ‘ for tho most part easily under- 
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stood by those -who speok Manx at the pre- 
sent day** 

James Ohaloner [q. t.] is authority for 
the statement that Phillips translated also 
tbe -whole Sible into Manx, as the result of 
twenty-nine years’ labour, -with help from 
others. Of this -work there is no trace. 
Bishop 'Wilson doubted the statement, and 
his doubt is endorsed by Mr. Moore. It is 
certain that in l(i58 Ohaloner, then governor 
of Man, gave to ‘ sir ’ Ilugh CanneU, vicar 
of Kirk Michael, an addition of 141. to hia 
Siiloty on this ground among others, that he 
had been ‘ assistant to the late reverend 
fatherin God, John Phillips, Biehopp of this 
isle, in tronslatinge of the Bible.’ 

Phillips died on 7 Aug. 163S at Bishop’s 
Court, in the parish of Ballaugh ; he could 
not have been less than savonty-three years 
of age. He -was himied in St. Germans Cathe- 
dr^ Peel; a later bishop, Hichard Parr or 
Fatre [q. v.], -was buried in the same grave, 
but the site is unknown. His son Samuel, 
horn in Yorkshire in 1689, matriculated at 
St. John’s Oollege, Oxford, on 10 Nov. 1010, 

r eduatad B.A. on 22 Nov. 1010, M.A. on 
July 1617, and succeeded his father as 
rector of Slingaby in 1619 (see above). 

[tVood’a Athoam Oxon. (ed. Bliss), ii. 883; 
'Wood's Fasti (od. Bliss), i, 212, 226, 3 U , FostePs 
ilamniOxonloneos, 1801, iii, 1167) 1169; Moore’s 
Diocesan Hist, of 8odor and Man, 1803, pp. 123 
tq., 136aq., 140 sq. ; information from the Eev. 
D. P. Chase, D.D., principal of 81. M.iry Hall ; 
from the Eev. E. 'W. Kissaelc, B.iUaugfi ; from 
John Quine, esq., Douglas ; and irom tlie Eev. 
S B, Q-ladstone, Ha-w.irden.] A, Q-, 

PHILLIPS, .TOHN (1631-1706), author, ' 
younger brother of Edward Phillips (1030- 
lOW) [q. V.], was born in tbe autumn of 
1831, after tbe death of his father (Edward 
Phillips, of tbe crown ofliue), and was godson 
of his mother’s brothor, John Milton, the 
poet. Bkom infancy he lived with his uncle, 
whom ho derived all hie education. He 
became a good classical scholar and a ready 
writer. He obtained a license to print, on 
31 Dee. 1049, at the precocious age of eigh- 
teen, ‘Mercui'ius Pffid., or a short and sure 
way to the Latin Tongue.’ In 1651, when 
his uncle became Latin secretary to Crom- 
well, he was in the habit of reading aloud to 
him, and acted os his assistant secretary. In 
1662 he displayed a keen controversial spirit 
and command of coarse wit in his ‘Joannis 
Philippi Angli Besponsio ad Apologiam Ano- 
nymi enjusdam Tenebrionis pro rege at populo 
Anglicano infantissimam.’ It is a defence 
of bis uncle, -written under his uncle's guid- 
ance, against the ‘ Pro Rege et Populo Angli- 
cauo,’ an anonymous attack, really made by 


John Rowland, but wrongly ascribed by 
Milton and Phillips to Bishop Bramhall. 
Next year Phillips contributed a commen- 
datory poem to Henry Lawes’s ‘ Ayres.’ In 
the spring of 1654 he was in Edinburgh, 
seeking information concerning crown lands 
in Scotland, at the suggestion of Andrew 
Sondelands, Milton’s friend. lie was appa- 
rently in hope of securing regular political 
employment (Thublob, ii. 226-7). The 
mission proved abortive, and Phillips re- 
turned to his uncle’s roof. He soon imafed 
against his uncle’s strict discipline and prin- 
ciples, and, abandoning all pretence of ac- 
quiescence, he made a reputation, late in 
1666, by a scathing satire on puritonism, 
entitled ' Satyr against Hypocrites.’ It is a. 
smart attack upon the religion of GromweU 
and his friends, almost worthy of the author 
of ' Hudibras.’ It is sometimes -wrongly aa- 
cribecl to tbe brother Edward. A new edition 
in 1 661 bore the changed title ‘ The Religion 
of the hypocritical Presbyterians, in meeter.’ 
Other editions are dated 1674, 1677, 1680, 
and 1689, and in 1700 a pubbsher reprinted 
it as ‘ Mr. John MEton’s Satyre.’ 

Phillips, having once broken bounds, deve- 
loped in nis literary work a licentions temper 
which aifords a sugMstive commentary on 
the practical value of bis uncle’s theories of 
education. On 26 April 1666 the council 
of state summoned John PhiUipa of West- 
minster, with Nathaniel Brook, his pnb- 
Usher,_ to answer a charge of producing a 
licentious volume called ‘Sportive Wit: 'The 
Muses Merriment. A New Spring of Lusty 
Drollery, &c.’ Phillips edited the hook, 
copies of which are in the Bodleian Library 
and at Britwell, and it -was ordered to be 
burnt. But Brook and Phillips lost no 
time in supplying its place with a similar 
venture caliea ‘ 'Wit and Drollery; Jovial 
Poems never before printed ^ Sir J[ohn] 
Mrennes], Jfames] Sfmith], Sir WpiiamJ 
Dmveuautl, J. D[onnej, and other admirable 
wits,’ Jjondon, for Brook, 1666. J. F. smns 
on epistle to tbe courteous reader, ^is 
catchpenny collection of indelicate verse 
largely plagiarised the ‘ Musarum Deliti®’ 
of Mounes and Smith of the previous year. 
In 1656 Phillips also issued ‘ The Tears of 
the Indians . . . from the ^anish of B. de 
las Oaaas,’ and contributed a good ‘song 
on the Tombs in Westminster Abbey ’ to his 
brother’s ‘ Mysteries of Love and Eloquence,’ 
1668, At the cud of 1669 he published, 
in ridicule of the antimonarchicol views 
and the astrological almanacs of William 
L'llly [q. V.], ‘Montolion, 1600; or the Pro- 
phetical Almanack : being a True and Exact 
Account of oH the Revolutions that ore to 
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happen in the world thia present year, 1660, 
till this timo twelvemonth, by Monteliou, 
knight of the Oracle, a wdl-wiaher to the 
MaShematioke.’ To Phillips also aro very 
doubtfully assigned similar works, entitled 
‘ Montelion for 1661 and 1662,’ Montolion’s 
‘Introduction to Astrology,’ 1661, and ‘Don 
JuanLamberto, or a Oomical History of the 
late Times,’ 1661 and 1666. They are all 
clever specimens of royalist buffoonery, but 
are inferior to Phillips’s acknowledged work, 
and are doubtless from the pen of Thomas Flat- 
man [q.. v.l Pepys found the ‘ Montelion ’ for 
1601 so inferior to its forerunner that hoburnt 
his copy of it (10 Nov. 1600). 

John saw little of his unolo henceforth, 
and wholly depended for a livelihood on liis 
labours as a hack-wi'itor and translator and a 
scurrilous controvorsialist. One of his wittiest 
works was ‘ Maronidus, or Virgil Travesty,’ a 
nudihrastic burlesque of the nfth and sixth 
bonks of the AHneid, dedicated to Valonline 
Oldye (in two parts, 1672 and 1673; new edit. 
1 C78j. An attack by him on Thomas Salmon 
(d. 1700) [q. V.], called ‘ Duellum Musioum,’ 
was appended to Matthew Lock’s ‘ Present 
Practice of Musiek vindicated,’ 1673. His 
other produotiona of the period wore : ‘ Mer- 
ouriua Vorax, or tho Prisoners’ Prognostica- 
tions for the year 1676,’ another satire on 
astrology i a continuation of Heath’s ‘ Ohro- 
niole ’ (1676 and 1679) ; and a broadside, 
‘ Jockey's Down-fall ... a poem on tho late 
fatal defeat given to the Scottish covenantors 
near Hamilton Park, 22 June 1670.’ 

In 1678 Phillips foil in with Titus Oates, 
who employed him to pen ‘many lies and 
villainies.’ For this uisroputablo patron 
Phillips wrote in 1680 ‘ Dr. Outos’s Narra- 
tive of tho Poiiish Plot vindicated.’ There 
foUowod in 1681, in the same interest, ‘The 
second part of 1 he Character of a Popish Suc- 
cessor,’ an attack on James, duko of York. 
The 6rst part of the work was by Flkonah 
Settle. A ‘ reply ’ to Phillips's pumphlot was 
issued by Sir llogor L’Estrnnge who 

had already answered Settle in ‘The Cha- 
racter of a Papist in Masquerade.’ Phillips 
ibllowed up his attack on L’Esliange m 
‘ Horse Flesh for the Ohsorvator, bemg a 
comment upon Gusman, chap. v. ver. 5, held 
forth at Sam’s Oolfco Houee by T. D., B.D., 
chaplain to the Inferiour Olergica Guide,’ 
1682. Another atlaok on tho lory clergy, 
larp^ely borrowed from Fachard’e ‘ Grounds 
and Occasiuua of tho Contompt oftiie Clergy,' 
was written by I’hillLpa under tho title of 
‘ Speculum Crapo-gownorum, nr an old Look- 
ing-glass for the young Academicks,’ 1082. 
During^ James II’s reign ho published ‘A 
Pindaric Odo to the sacred memory of, , 


OhMlesH, 1686; a-a anniversary to his ma. 

josty, James II, set to music by Dr TOnT 
a spirited but coarse and unfnitlifni tw. 1 ’ 
tion of ‘Don Quixote,’ 1687, the sMoMa“; 
was attempted m Bnolaud, 8heltnn>» 

the first; ‘keTurkistfSeerrt^ 5^ 
the Art of Expressmg one’s Thought miS 

seeing, spoiling or writing to one another,’ 
1688, 4to, from the French; and an attack 
on Samuel Parker the intolerant bishop of 
Cxford, entitled ‘ Sam, Ld. Bp. of Oxon. his 
celebrated reaeoiie for ahrogatinv tha Tp t 
and Notione of Idolatry answwed L 
Archdeacon of Canterbury,’ 1688. ’ 

Meanwhile Phillips sought a more regular 

income from a periodical enterprise which he 

entitled ‘Modern History, or a Monthly Ac- 
count of all considerable Ocoiirreneescml, 
eccleaiaBtioal, and militaiy.’ It was started 
in 1688 in sixponny parts, which were col- 
lected ill a volume at the end of the year 
In August 1690 he ahandonod this venture 
in favour of ‘ The Present State of Europe 
or an Historical and Political Mercuty,’tTonsi 
Itttod from a Fi-enoh j ournalpuhhehed in Hol- 
land. This he continued lilf his death. Dim- 
tqn dcsorihod it ae the finest journal of tho 
kind the world had over seen. Its reception 
was favonrnblo, and in 1692 Philhps iSued 
an introductory or retrospective volume, 

‘ The General History of Emopo from N ovem- 
hor 1688 to July 1690.’ In 1696 he brought 
out an elegy on (-in eon Mary, and in 1697 
‘Augustus Britaniiiciis,’ a poem on the peace 
of Ryswick, and in 1700 he contributed pre- 
fatory verse to the ‘ Amphion Anglicue^ of 
his firieiid. Dr. Blow. In 1703 appeated'The 
English Portuno Tollers by J. P., a student 
in astrology,’ a whimsical collection of astro- 
logical taolee and borrowed verse ; and on 
6 May 1706 the latest work associated with 
his name, ' Vision of Mens. Chamillard con- 
curniiig tho Battle of Bamilics, by a nephew 
of tho Into Mr. .John Milton,’ dedicated to 
Lord Somera, The last work is noticed in the 
‘WorksoftheLoamed’for August 1706, and 
it has been suggested that Phillips was an 
editor of or a contributor to that work. It 
is possible that an apology for delay in bring- 
ing out the number for August 1706, on the 
ground of the indisposition of one of the 
authors, may refer to the last illness of 
Phillips. Ho certainly died a month or two 
later (Notes and Quei-m, 6th ser. v. 865). 

In his lost years Phillips was a martyr to 
the gout. In ono number of his monthly 
‘Mercury’ Pliillips apologised for the de- 
ficiency of its prodeoebSorjTieoauae he was so 
violently alllioted with the gout both in hands 
and fool that it was as much as he could do to 
coutinuo the series. John Dimlon inl/Oo 
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described bim (le a gentleman of good learn- useful information on the canola at that time 
inff and well bom, who will ‘ wite you a completed or in process of construction, the 
design off in avery littde time if the gout cost of construction, freights, &c. 8. ‘Crosby’s 
jattciaret don’t stop him.’ His brother Ed- Builder’s New Price Book, containing a 
Tfaid inhia‘TheatrumPoetarum,’Bayaofhtm, correct Account of all the present Kices 
hTPetbolically, that he was ‘ accounted one allowedbythe most eminent Surveyors, ’&c., 
of the exactest of heroical poets, either of 26th edit. London, 1817, 8vo ; corrected by 
the Ancients or Modems, eitiier of our own 0. Surman, surveyor, 
or whatever other Nation cbe, having a [phiUips’s Works; Watt’s Bibl. Brit; Cnn- 
iudioious command or style both in prose ningham’s Growth of English Industry and 
and verso. But his chiefest vem lay in bur- Commerce, ii. 379.] W. A. S. H. 

lesque and facetious poetry.’ Edward te- 

eretted that little of his serious work was PHILLIPS, JOHN (1800-1874), geolo- 
publisbed, and declared it to be ‘nothing in- gist, descended from a Welsh family, was 
perioT to what he hath done in the other kind.’ horn at Marden in Wiltshire on 26 Dec. 
Wood less respectfully remarks that he was 1800. His ancestors had possessed some 
a man of very loose prmciplee and atheistical, landed property ; his father held a position in 
who forsook his wife and children, and made the excise; his mother was a sister of "iVil- 
no provision for them. liom Smith (1769-1839) [q. v.], the geologist. 

£sides the works mentioned, PMllips When about seven years old ho lost his 
broughli out a number of translations, of &tber, and about a year later his mother 
widen, the chief were : Oalprenbde’a ‘ Phara- died. The uncle then took charge of the 
mond,' from the French, 1877 ; Be Scuderl’s boy, and at once initiated him in geology. 
‘Almahide,’ 1677 ; Scarron’s ‘Typhon, or the In his eleventWear ho was sent to a school 
Gfraats' War with the Gods,’ 1 ■“,fol.;‘Six at Holt Spa in Wiltshire. Here he was active 
%yages’ofTavernier’8‘VoyageBintheEast,’ in games and diligent in dess, and when ho 
1677, fol.; Ghrelot’e ‘Voyaoeto Gonatantinople,’ left, some four years later, he carried away a 
1688; Ludolphus’fl ‘ifistory of Ethiopia,’ fair knowledge of Latin, French, and mathe- 
1682; ‘Nine Essays in Plutarch’s Morals maties, with the rudiments of Greek and Ger- 
from the Greek,’ 1684; Frambesarius’s j]i.e. men, and a certain proficiency in drawing and 
Nic. Abr. FramhoisiSre] ‘Art of Pl^sick,’ practical mechanics. The next year was spent 
1684 ; and ‘ The Present Court of Spain,' with Benjamin Bichardson, rector of Fai- 
1663. He is said to have aided in the Eng- leigh, near Bath, a man of wide knowledge and 
lish version of Lucian’s works, 1711, and to an ardent geologist, to whose good influence 
be author of a pamphlet, ‘ Estahlished Go- he always expressed himself deeply indebted, 
verament vindicated from aU Popular and Then he joined his uncle in London, just 
liepnblican Principles ’ (Oiavjjb, Cat. 1696). about the time when the latter published his 
Ferses by him appear in the ‘ Gentleman's geological map of England, and had under- 
Tournal,’ 1691, and Tutchiu’s ‘ Search after taken to prepare a series of county maps 
Houesty,’ 1697. similarly coloured. Smith, in fact, had now 

[Godwin’s Lives of Edward and John Philips, devoted himself to that study which proved 
1815; Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 78S ‘bo fatal to his prosperiU. though so fayou^ 
BM. ; Masson's Life of Milton.] S. L. able to his renown.’ Of this epoch in his 

life John Phillips afterwards wrote : ‘ In ell 
PHILLIPS, JOHN (Jl. 1702), wi-iter on this contest for toowledge, under diffionlties 
inland navigation, was a native of Essex, of no ordinary kind, 1 had my share. From 
Brought up as a builder and surveyor, he the hour 1 entered his house m Loudon, and 
devoted many years to the promotion of fiir many years after he quitted it, we were 
schemes for the construction of canals. His never separated in act or thought . . . and 
iuteiest in the subject was aroused by a tour, thus my mind was moulded on his.’ 

‘partly on husiness, partly on pleasure, 'while The joint labour in the field and in the 

Bridgwater Canal was in course of oon- office was continued till the spring of 1824, 
stiuction. He published: 1. ‘ A Treatise on when a lecture engagement took Smith to 
Inland Navigation; illustrated with a whole- Yorkj and, as a result of the visit, John 
sheet plan, delineating the Course of an in- Phillips was entrusted with the arrangement 
tended navigable Canal from London to of tlie fossils in the museum, and next year 
Norwich and Lynn, through the Counties of was appointed its keeper. He held this post 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk,’ &c., London, with the secretaryship of the Philosophical 
1785, 4to. 2. ‘A General History of Inland Society, till 1840, but continued to be 
Navigation, Foreign and Domestic,’ &o., Lon- honorary curator of the museum tall 1844. 
don, 1792, 4to; this work contains muoh|Darmg hk residence at York the museum 
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•was transferred to its present quarters in the to tlio planet Mars, researches in -wflTir 
grounds of St. Mary’s Abbev, the keeper’s re- luechimical skill stood him in t 1 
sidence being on the site of the gatehouse, and in geology he -wrote on strat ” t ’ 
In 1831 the British Association held its palroonlology, and the physical sid^f t 
first nieetiug at York, and PhUlipB took the subjoci, contributing among other nan ™ 
leading port in the work of organisation. In most valuable report to the British A * 
the following year he became its assi.stnnt sociation on the subject of alatv clsa ^ 
secretary, and held this oflico for twenty- llo contributed to tW publications ofX' 
seven years. In 1834 he was appointed pro- Geological Survey ‘Figures and Descri” 
feasor of geology at King’s College, London, tion of the Palreozoic Fossils of Comwa^ 
where ho delivered an annual course of lec- Devon, and West Somerset ’ (18411 and 
lures, but continued to reside at York till ‘Memoir on the Malvern Hills’ &c (Iftlfli* 
1840, when he received an appointment on and to the PalasontographioM Society ‘A 
the geological survey. This ho hold till Monograph of the Balemnitidm’ (left un- 
1844, when ho quitted London for Dublin, to fluished). Besides these, he was the author 
become professor of geology at Tiinity Col- of the following eoporate worlts: ‘Treatise 
lege. Ilore he remained till 186.3, when ho on Geology,’ 1837 (two editions)- Quids 
Buooeoded Hugh Strickland fq. v.jaa deputy to Geology,’ 1834 (five editions); ‘lllustra- 
at Oxford for Professor William Bucldond lion of the Geology of Yorkshire’ vol L 
[q. V.] On the death of the latter in 1860, 1829, vol. ii. 1836 (at the time of iiis death 
lie became ‘ reader in geology,’ and at a later ho was engaged on a now edition, of which 
date was constitned prolesaor. When the the first volume was afterwards published)* 
now museums wore built at Oxford in 1867, ‘ Qoological hlap of the British Isles,’ 1842' 
ho was appointed curator, and occupied the ‘Memoirs of William Smith,’ 2 vole, 1844 1 
oflicial residence. He was keeper of the ‘Life on the Earth, its Origin and Sucoes- 
Ashmolenn hluseum from 1864 to 1870. Mon’ (tho llcdo lecture dmivered to the 
Phillips was oloeted F.G.S. in 1828, ro- university of Cambridge in I860); ‘Ve- 
ceived the Wollaston medal from that society suviiis,’ 1869 ; and ‘ 'The Geology of Oxford 
ill 1846, and was its president in 1869 and and the Valley of the Thames,’ 1871, More 
1800. lie was oh'cleU F.U.S. in 1834. He than one of Ihoso books still hold 0 high 
presided over tho sod Ion of geology at tho place in geological litcratiu’e, 

British Association in 1801 and 1873, and Phillips was an attractive spoaker and leo- 

was its president in 1 806. _ lie was also nu turor, an oxoellont organissr, ‘ eminently 
honorary mombur of various British and judicious, ever courteous, genial, end con- 
foreign sciontilic socioties, and was adniittod cilintory.’ There is a portrait in oils at the 
to the freedom of the Tumors’ Company a Gonlogical Society, London, and a bust in 
few days before his death. Ho rocoivod an tho musoum at Oxford. 
honoraryLTj,D. from Trinity Oolloge, Dublin, fObituory Notice in ftnart. Jour. Geol. Soc. 

in 1867, and the same dogmofromOambridgo 1876, Proo. p. xxxvii ; Geological Magazine, 1870 
in I860; Oxford gave him tho honorary p. 301 (portrail), and 1874, p. 240; Nature, is. 
degi'oe of M.A, inlSOSandofD.O.L.inlSOti. 610; Notes and Qiiorics, 8th ser, iz, 264.] 

Ho was also an honorary follow of Mag- T. G. B. 

diilon Oolloge. Still in tho full vigour of PinLLIPS, JOHN ABTHUPw (1822- 
mind, and with but littlo loss of bodily 1887), geologist, born at Polgootb, near St. 
power, he died ou 24 April 1874, from tho Ansi oil in Oornwnll, on 18 Feb. 1822, was 
result of a full on a stairenso at All Souls’ sou of .Tobn Phillips, who at one time wes 
College, lie was unmarriod. occupied as a mineral agent, and of Prudence 

Notwithstanding his heavy olQcial duties, Qnvod of Tregian St. Ewe. After nu educa- 
I’hillips contributed largely to scionlilio tion at a private school at St. Blazey he 
liloraturo. Bather more than a hundred was x'>iacod with a surveyor, but soon turned 
papers stand under his name in tho Itoyal his atteiil icn to metallurgy, especially in 
Society’s ‘ Catalogue,’ the majority of which oounectioiiwitholectricity. Feelingthowant 
appeared in t)io ‘ Proceedings ’ of tlio Hoynl of a more exact scioutiftc training, he entered 
Society, the British Aesocial ion Boporls, the as a student nt the !Ecole des Mines, Paris, 
publications of the Geological Socioty of in December 1844, and graduated in 1846. 
London, and tho ‘ Philosoimical Magazine.’ For about two years he held a post at a 
'The variety of subjects shows tho wide French colliery, but returned to England 
range of his knowledge ; they include magiio- in 18 48. lloru, after serving as chemist to a 
tic ond electrical topics, pendulum oxpori- government oommisaion on the question of 
ments, questions inetcorologicnl and astroiio- coal for the navy, and as monagar to soma 
inical, especially in relation to sunspots and chemical works, ho started on his own 
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account as a mining engineer and consulting 
metallurgist in London. From 1848 to 1850 
lie was luso professor of metallurgy at the 
college for civil engineers, Putney | and 
e<«in, later in life, lectured at the Itojol 
ifaval Oollege, Greenwich, in 1876 and 1877. 

In 1853 he yvent to California, remaining 
there twelve months, but returning thither 
in 1 866, and again in 1866. During these two 
visits he made a number of observations on 
the connection between Lot springs and mine- 
ral vein-deposits, which were embodied in 
an important paper, published by the Geo- 
logical Society of Loudon {Journal, xxxv, 
390). He continued to reside in London till 
1868, hut made freq_uentprofeaBional journeys 
to various parts of Europe and to North 
Africa, besides those already named. In the 
latter year ho went to Livoipool to build 
and manage the worhs of the vVidnes Metal 
Company. The undertaking proved to be so 
rosperoiis that he was able to return to Lon- 
on in 1877, and afterwards to retire from 
business. He married Mary Ann Andrew, 
daughter of George Andrew of Game, St. 
Mswan, Cornwall, on 1 Jan. 1860, and died 
suddenly on 4 Jan. 1887, at 18 Fopstone 
Hoad, S-W., leaving a son and a daughter. 

He was elected a fellow of the GeSogical 
Society in 1872, and was a vice-president at 
hiB death. He became F-ILS, in 1881, was 
also F.O.S. and member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. Of all these, his extensive 
and accurate knowledge, always at the ser- 
vice of his frionds, his sound judgment, and 
sterling intogrity, made him a valued member. 

His scientific papers were numerous, and 
exceptionally valuable because of his scru- 
pulous arcnracy, his excellence as a chemist, 
and his wide and varied experience in the 
field. In addition to these qualifications he 
was one of the first to devote himself to the 
study of the microscopic structure of minerals 
and rocks, sections of wkick wore prepared 
by himself with remarkable skill. Among 
hia more important papers were two on the 
'Qreenstoues’ of Cornwall, one on the rocks 
of the mining districts of Cornwall, with 
others on the chemical and minei'alogical 
changes in certain eruptive rooks ofNortk 
IVales, on the constitution and history of 
grits oud sandstones, and on concietionary 
patches and fragments of other rocks con- 
tained in granit e — all published in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Journal of the Geological Society of 
London.’ He also contributed to the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Roynl Society,’ the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Magazine,^ the ‘ Chemical News,' 
and other scioubific journals. Besides sundry 
pamphlets, ho also published a work in 1807 
on the ‘Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and 


Silver f ’ a ' Manual of Metallurgy ' in 1862, 
on the fourth edition of which he was en- 
gaged, in collaboration with Mr. Bauerman, 
at the time of his death ; and a ‘Treatise on 
Ore Deposits ’ in 1884, 

[Boose and Courtney's Bibliotheca Comnbi- 
ensis; Boyal Society Cat. of Scientific Papers ; 
obituary notices in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. 
Proo.xUii. 41 , GeoLMag. 1887, p, 142 ; Time^ 

7 Jan. 1887 ; Boase’s Collectimea ; private in- 
formation from A. 0. Phillips, esq. (son).] 

T, 0. B. 

PHILLIPS, JOHN ROLAND (1844- 
1887), lawyer and antiquary, was the only 
son of David Phillips of Cilgerran, Pembroke- 
shire, where he was bom in June 1844. Ha 
received no regular education, hut at an early 
age entered a solicitor’s office in the neigh- 
bouring town of Cardigan. His legal stuffies 
led him to take a great interest in me history 
and antiquities oi the district, and in August 
1866 he won the prize offered at Cardigan 
Eisteddfod for the best essay on the ‘ History 
of Cilgerran.’ The puhliratlon of the essay 
in an enlarged form early in 1867 (London) 
was followed by his settlement in London, 
Ha entered Lincoln’s Inn in November 1867, 
and was called on 10 June 1870. Literary 
work still took up muck of his time j he was 
employed by the Duke of Norfolk to put the 
Howard muniments in order; in 1874 ap- 
peared his ‘ Memoirs of the Civil War m 
Wales and the Marches’ (London, Long- 
mans), and, in conjunction with Mr. J. F, B. 
Firth, he was also employed in accumulating 
the evidence with regard to the history and 
management of the city companies which led 
to the appointment of the comnussionof 1880, 
Ho was the first secretory of the Cymrodorion 
Society, when revived in 1873. Outheformo- 
tion of WestHam as aseparat^oUce district, 
he was appointed (22 June 18^) its first sti- 
pendiary magistrate. To the second volume 
of Oobdon Club essays on ‘Local Govern- 
ment and Taxation’ (1882), he contributed 
that on ‘Local Taxation in England and 
Wales.’ He died at South Hampstead on 

8 June 1887, after a long illness. 

Phillips’s chief work is that on the civil 

war, which comprises one volume of narrative 
and another of illustrative documents. He 
also wrote an outline of the history of Gla- 
morgan (privately printed), and a pamphlet 
on the Owens or Orielton, Pembrokeshu^, 
His work was thorough, but of no marked 
originality. 

[Times, 4 June 1887; Bygones, 8 June 1887; 
Lew List for 1883 ; information kindly fiirnishad 
by Mr, "W. Gadwaladr Davies and Mr. Ivor 
James.] J. E, L. 
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PHILLIPS, SIE EIOHAHD (1767- Sense.' In 1806 lie quanell^^iritw^ 
1840), author, boolcseller, and publisher, the -whoso place was taken by Georee Grew 
son of a Loioestorshire farmer, was born in The ‘Antiquary’s Magazine,’ stated int?’ 
Loudon in 1707. By his uncle, a brewer in following year, scarcely outlived the auarrS* 
Oxford Street, he was sent to schools in Soho which attended its birth. In the metoti ” 
Square and at Ohiewick, but his home sur- in spite of his peculiarities and irascible tm' 
roundings were distasteful to him, and in per, Phillips’s business prospered and he ^ 
1786 he started on his own account os usher moved in 1806 to larger premises in Littl 
in a aohool at Oliester. Thence,_in 1788, he Bridge Street, Blackfeiarsf His publications 
moved to Leicester, where ha invested his included vast numbers of elementary class- 
small means in a commercial academy in books and cheap manuals, issued under a 
Bond Street. A year later he ‘ turned to the variety of pseudonyms. French, ItaUan and 
ordinary trade of the place,’ and opened a Latin word-books and phrase-books appeared 
hosier's shop, whichheatoelced with borrowed as by the Abb6 Bossut; geographical and 
capital ; but it was not until the_ summer of scientific works by the Bev. J. Goldamitli • 
1790, when he commenced business a8_ a and others by James Adair, Rev. S. Barrow 
stationer, bookseller, and patent medioine Rev. David Blair, Rev. 0. 0. Clarke Rev' 
vendor, that ha found his proper vocation. John Robinson, and Mrs. or Miss PeWm' 
He soon added a printing-press, and, when Some of these works were oompiledbyMavor 
his ali'eody heterogeneous business began to 'Watkms, Gregory, and others of Philhps’s 
prosper, ho essayed further developments by assistants; in others, however, such as' A 
the sole of pianofortes, music, caricatures, popular Diction of Facts and Knowledge’ 
and prints, and the oonduct of a oiroulating (1827 P) , ‘A Dictionary of the Arts of Life and 
library. Ho hold original opinions in matters Ci vilisation,’ and ‘A Million of Facts’ (1832 f), 
of literature and science; ho oarly conceived ho himself soems to have had a principal 
a rooted idea that the theory of gravitation share. Several of those works have passed 
had no foundation, and he developed strong through from one hundred to five hundred 
radical and republicon views in politics. Ilis editions. At midsummer 1807 Philhps 
shop became a dep6t for tho advanced do- was elected a shurifl’of London, andastna 
mooratiolitornturoofthe vovolutionarye;pooh, bearer of an address from the corporation to 
and, to givo further expression to his views, Georgo HI, he was knighted hy the king on 
Phiilira foundod in May 1792 the ‘Leicester 80 March 1808. During his shrieviilty 
Herald,’ he himself acting as editor, and Phillips establi^ed the sheriff’s fund for the 
upholding tho rights of man in no measnrod relief of poor dehtors, and placed the spong- 
terms, llis paper proved a success, and he ing-houses under better regulations. Sub- 
showed considerable skill in avoiding pro- sequcnlly his affairs became much embar- 
seentions; but in January 1708, upon tho rossed; but througli the generosity of a 
evidence of a paid informer named Jackson, former apprentice Phillips was enabled to 
he was found guiltyof sellingPaine’s|Righl8 repurchaso the ‘Monthly Magazine’ and 
of Manj’ and was sentenced to eight eon many of hie best copyrights, and continued 
months’ imprisonment. From Leicester gaol, his publisher’s business on a somewhat more 
then under the control of Daniol Lan^ert reslrioted scale, until in 1823 he retired to 

a . vj, he continued to edit the ‘Leicester Brighton. There he died on 2 April 1840. 

eralu,’ and succeeded in obtaining the co- Ua married, in 1706, a Miss Griffiths, a 
operation of Dr. Priestley of Birmingham, milliner’s assistant, hy whom he left three 
In May_1796 he added to his other ventures sons — ^Richard, Alfred (vionr of TCilmeradon, 
a fortnightly magazine of a somi-sciontific Somerset), Horatio (a bookseller in Paris)— 
nature, ontitled ‘The Museum;’ but a disas- and four daughters. A portrait by James 
trous lire brought both this and the | Herald ' Saxon is in tho National Portrait Gallery, 
to aconclusion. With the funds dorivedfrom Christophor North called Phillips ‘adiTty 
his insurance policy Phillips betook himsolf little .Jacobin,’ with no literary ability and 
to London, and opened bnsmoss in St. Paul’s absurd soientifle vie-ws ; but he afterwards 
Churchyard. Ileeoonturnedhis journalistic allowed him tho virtue of political consis- 
experionee to account by estahlishing the tonoy, and confessed the ‘ Monthly’ to be a 
‘Monthly Magazine, ’the first number of whidi valuable poriodioal. Tom Moore considered 
appeared on I July 1796, It was edited by him a bore, and laughed at his ‘Pythagorean 
John Aikin (1747-1822) [q. v.l, and among diet;’ for from an early date Phillips prac- 
theoontributorswere Peter Pinaar (Woloot), tiacd strict vogotarianism, and his devotion 
Capel Lofft, and Dr. Mavor, while Phillips to ils tenets is depicted hy George Borrow 
himself -wrote trenchant articles apinst the in his ‘ Lavengro.’ De Morgan credita 
government, under the signature ‘Common him with honesty, zeal, ability, and courage, 
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but adds ‘ applied them all in taacli- 
iuif matters about wnicb he hnew nothing,’ 
and BO made himself ridiculoos. Phillips 
was a friend of Priestley and of Orator Hunt, 
and a patron of Bamford and other radical 
contemporaries, and it was ha who, after 
bearing Ooleridge talk at a dinner-party, 
exclaimed that he wished he had him in a 
ffatret without a coat to his back. His chief 
^portance was as a purveyor of cheap mis- 
cclWeous literature desired for popular 
instruction, and as the legitimate predecessor 
of the brothers Chambers and of Charles 

]Enight. 

The following are the chief of the works 
irbieh are attributed to PhUlipa himself: 
1 . * A Letter to the Livery of London rela- 
tive to the Duties and Office of Sheriff,’ 
1808, ISmo. S. 'Treatise on the Powers 
and Duties of Juries, and on the Criminal 
Laws of England,’ 1811, 8 vo. 8 . 'Com- 
munications relative to the Datura Stramo- 
mum as a Cure for Asthma,’ 1811, 8 vo, 
4 . ' A Morning's Walk from London to Kew,’ 
1817 (1819 and 1820), 8 vo ; in this ha airs | 
original political and philosophical views. 
6 . ‘The Proximate Causes of Material Phe- ' 
nomena,' 1821 and 1824, 8 voj a greten- 
tious volume on the principle of universal 
causation, which provoked De Morgan’s 
anger. 6 . ‘Golden Buies of Social Philo- 
ao^y,’ 1820, Svo ; this is dedicated to Simon 
Bolivar, and includes ‘Golden Buies* for 
sovereign princes, for legislators, electors, 
ahanffs, jurymen, journalists, and others, 
besides ‘The Author’s Beasons for not eat- 
ing Animal Food.’ 

[A paper entitled ‘An Old Leiceatershirs 
Bookseller’ by F. S. Horne, in tho Journal of 
the Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Goetains much useful material for a biography 
of Fbillipe. See also Memoirs of the Public 
and Private Life of Sir B. Phillips, London, 
1808 (published during hia shrievalty, upon ma- 
terials ' drawn from neadguarters,' and conse- 
quently far ftom entirely trustworthy! ; G-ent. 
Mag. 1840, ii. 213-14 , Biogr. Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1810, p. 271 i Mooro’s Diary, iv. 296- 
397; Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiantp, ed. Mao- 
kraaio, i. 133, 206, li. 420; Conway's life of 
Fame, ii. 27 ; Boniford’s Pnssagea in the Life of 
aBodicnl, 1893, ii. 213; Fox-Bourne’e English 
Beuspapara, i 290 ; AUibone’s Diet, of English 
Literature; Nichols’s Lit. Illuatrations, viii. 
312-13; Southey's Life and Oorrespondonce, 
chap. XT.) T. S. 

PHILLIPS, EIOHABD (1778-1861), 
chemist, horn in 1778, was the son of James 
Phillips, quaker, and a well-lmown printer 
and bookseller, of George Yard, Lombard 
Street, London. Catherme PMUips [q. v.l 
was his grandmother. Biohord was educated 


as a chemist and druggist, under William 
Allen (1770-1843) [q, v.] of Plough Court, 
but received his first instructions in chemis- 
try from Dr. George Fordyce Yq. v.l With 
his elder brother, William (177^82^ [q-v.], 
the geologist, William Allen, Luke Lfowora, 
and others, he founded the Askesiau Society. 

In 1817 he was appointed lecturer on 
chemistry at the London Hospital, and he 
also delivered several courses of lectures at 
the London Institution. Soon after he was 
appointed professor of chemistry at the Boyal 
Military College, Sandhurst, aud lecturer on 
chemistry at Grainger’s school of medicine, 
Southwark. He was elected a jfrUow of the 
Boyal Society in 1822, and was offered the 
presidentship of the Chemical Society on its 
foundation in 1841, but declined it. He be- 
come, however, its president for 1849-50. In 
1839 he was appointed chemist and curator 
of the Museum of Practical Geology, Jeimyn 
Street, end he held the post till his death on 
11 May 1861, 

Phillips first attracted attention by his 
publication, in 1806, of ‘ An Analysis of tha 
Bath Water’ (of. Tilloch'o Phil. Mag.) His 
labours in mineralogical chemistry were 
characterised by great neatness and pre- 
cision, and he discovered in 1823 the true 
nature of uranite; but it was in pharma- 
ceutical chemistry that his services to science 
were most conspicuous. His acute powers 
and the perfect familiarity he possessed with 
the processes in use enabled lum to detect 
the errors into which the compilers of the 
‘ London Pharmacopoeia ’ bad fallen, and, 
though the keenness of his critioisms created 
much soreness, their justice was admitted, 
and he was specially consulted in compiling 
later editions. 

He was the author of some seventy papers 
on chemical subjects. They appeared in 
various English and foreign joun^s, prin- 
cipally the ‘Annals of PhUosophy,’ vmioh 
he edited, in conjunction with Edward Wil- 
liam Brayley [q.v.], from 1821; and the 
‘ PhiloBOphicol Magazine,’ in which the 
‘ Annsla’wae merg^, and of which, as well 
as of the succeeamg series, the ‘ London, 
Edinburgh, and Dabhu PhUosopUcalMags^ 
zine,’ he was one of the editors. He was sdso 
author of all the chemical articles in the 
‘Penny Oyclopmdia.’ 

His separate works were, besides the hook 
above mentioned; 1. ‘An Experimental Exa- 
mination of the latest edition of the Pharma- 
copoeia Londinensh ; with Bemarks on Dr, 
Powell’s Translation and Annotations,’ Lon- 
don, 1811, Svo. 2. ‘ Bemarks on the editio 
altera of the Pharmacopoeia Londinensis,’ 
London, 1816, Svo, 3. A translation (with 
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notes) of the ‘ PliarmacopoBia,’ London, 8vo, 
1824, 1831, 1837, 18C1. 

[Englibli Cjclopffidia; Cates's Diet, Biogr. : 
0eiit. Hag, 1861, li. 208 ; Brit. Hus. Cat, ; 

Soo. List of Papers ; Boiwld’s Cat. of Books on 
Electrinity, Sco., confuses Phillips with Sir 
BicWd Phillips [q. v.]] B. B. W. 

PHILLIPS, SAMUEL (1814^-1864), 
ioTimalist^ born on 28 Deo. 1814, waa^ of 
Jewisli origin, and was the third eon of Philip 
Phillips, a tradesman (at first in St. Jamean 
Street, and afterwards in Eo^ent Street, 
London), who dealt principally in lamps and 
chandeliers. At an early age Samuel showed 
so much talent for mimiciy and recil.ation 
that his parents were disposed to train him for 
the stage. Ho attracted the ati oiition of 1 ha 
Duke 01 Sussex an essay on Milton, and 
was invited to recite before the duke, when 
Mrs. Bartley taught him to declaim Collins’s 
‘ Ode to the Passions,’ and he repeated the 
performance on the stage of the Ilaymarket 
Theatre. On 23 .Tune 1820 a benefit was 
given at Govont Garden Theatre to Isaacs, 
a popular singer, and ‘ Master Phillips, only 
fourtoen years of age,’ appeared in an act of 
‘Eichard III.’ Eov a short time he was 
reading fox the university of London; he 
was then sent by his parents to the univer- 
sity of Giittingen, where ho remained for 
more than a year, and on 12 Sept. 1830 ho 
was ontorod as a pensioner at Siduey-Sussox 
College, Cambridge, intending to take orders 
in the cWrch of England. AEor little more 
than one term at Cambridge, he was obliged, 
through the death of his father in ombarrassod 
circumstances, to leave the university. 11 o 
then endeavoured, in conjunction with n 
brother, to carry on the father’s business, bnl 
they failed in their enterprise, and Phillips 
was forced in 1641 to take to his pen for 
subsistence. He was already married, and 
was moreover sufibring from consumption, 
but he worked on with indomitable courogc, 
though with little success. While living in 
desperate straits atVentnor,hebogananovel, 

‘ Ciuob Stukoly,’ and sent tho first part to tho 
publishing firm of Blnolcwood at Edinburgh. 
Phillips had come to his last guinea, but after 
a week of suspense a kind letter was received 
with a remittance of 601. He thereupon came 
to London to complete the work, and obtained 
temporary employment as private secretary 
and private tutor. In ] 846, through the in- 
terest of Lord Stanley (afterword Earl of 
Derby), he was engogod on the * Morning 
Herald,’ and wrote two leaders a week for it 
for two years, chiefly on the subject of pro- 
tection. About 1846 he obtained an appoint- 
ment on the staff of the ‘ Times ’ as a writer of 
literary reviews, and tliis post ho filled for 


the rest of his life. lie wasdsT;^^ 
secretary to an nssociiition formed m isir 
under tho patronage of tho Duke of 
mond, for the support of the farmers who 
hud been injured Airough fiscal changes 

With the aid of Aiaerman SaloS 
soon afterwards purchased tho ‘John Bull’ 
newspaper, and for Uttle more than a rear 
ha was both editor and proprietor - but the 
speculation was not very prosperous, and 
the labour overt axed his strength. He Dart»n 
with the paper in 1846. During hm last 
tliree years ho eoutrilnited to the ‘Literaw 
Gazette ’ besides working for the ‘Times’ ^ 

On the establishment of the Crystal Palace 
in 1863 Phillips was appointed its literary 
director, niid for a time he was the company^ 
treasurer. Ho wrote the general handbook to 
tlie palace and an account of its portrait 
^llory (1864). In August 1863 he suggested 
the formation of a eociety for promoting 
Assyrian archoDologioal exploration, snd ina 
short time a stall’ of skilled operators yyas des- 
patched to N ineveh. Ho died very suddenly 
lit Brighton on 14 Oct. 1864. He was buried 
in Sydenham cliuroh on 21 Oct. His first 
wife died in 1843, and be married again in 
1846. His widow and five children survived 
him. In J 862 ho was created LL.D. of Got- 
tingen. 

Phillips, who was the most genial of com- 
Xiaiiions, was at his best in purely literary 
arlicloB, which wore always written with 
vivacity and keen critical perception. He 
did not love novelties. It was said of him 
that lie could sue nothing in ‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cahill ’ but a violation of the rights of pro- 
perty. lie was a strong conservative in poli- 
tics (cf. Fox-BouKiirB, Bngliah Newspapen, 
ii. 189-00). 

Tho novel of ‘ Caleb Stukoly ’ was published 
anonymously in three volumes in 1844. It 
was also published without his name and 
in a curtailed form in 1864, and in 1862 it 
appoarod in tho ‘ Eailway Library,’ with his 
name on tho title-pago. Among the articles 
contribut ed by biin to tbo ' Times’ was one on 
tho ‘ Literature of tho Eail,’ which appeared 
on 0 Aug. 1861 , and was published separately 
in the same year. He was also the author of 
‘Literature for tho People ’ in the ‘Times’ 
of 6 Feb. 1854. The fii-at of those articles 
suggested to Mr. Murray the series entitled 
‘Heading for the Eail,’ and to Messrs. Long- 
man that entitled ‘The Traveller’s Library.’ 
Mr, Murray’s series started in 1861 with on 
anonymous volume of ‘Essays from the 
Times,’ being a selection of literary papers by 
Phillips, and in 1864 it was followed, also 
anonymously, by ‘ A Second Series of Essays 
from the “ Times.” ’ Both volumes were also 
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printed in New York, end they were re- 
publiehed hy Mr. Murray in 1871 as ‘by 
gamuel Phillips, B.A.,’ and with his portrait 
prefixed. His ‘ Memoir of the Dulta of Wel- 
Unffton' was printed in the 'Times’ on 
16 and 16 Sept. 1862, and was No. 81 of 
the ‘Traveller's Library’ of Messrs. Long- 
man. The oritioism in the ‘Times’ of the 
'Kicldebur^s on the Ehine,’ which deeply 
offended imaclceray, is said to have been 
by Phillips [Maelise Portrait Gallery, ed. 
Bates, p. 441; ViZETBLLy, Glaneea Bade, 
i. 860). A collection of his contributions to 
< Blackwood,’ entitled ‘ We’re aU low people 
there,’ ran into an eighth thousand in 1864. 
One of them, called ‘ The Banking House,' 
was republished at Philadelphia in 1866. 

Three editions of bis ‘ Guide to the Crystal 
Palace and Park’ wore issued in 1864. It 
was again published in 1860, revised by 
F. K. J. Shenton. 

[Times, 17 Oct. 1864, p. 6 ; Gent. M.ig. 1864i 
pt ii.pP; 636-6 ! Literary Gazette, 1 864, pp. 906- 
907 ; Tait's Mng. Janna^ 1856, pp. 41-2; 
Bentley’s Mibcollaiw, szxviii. 120-36 ; Hnlkett 
and Laing's Anon. Literature, pp. 269, 748, 82S, 
2308, 27 97; Notes and Queries, let ser. x. 386; 
information from tlie master of Sidney-Sussox 
College.] W. P. 0. 

PHILLIPS, TEEESIA OONSTANTIA 
(1709-1706), courtesan, eldest daughter and 
second child of Thomas Phil1i{)s, was born 
at West Chester on 2 Jan. 1708-9. She 
states, with every appearance of accuracy, 
that her father was a cadet of an old Welsh 
family, and a captain in the army in Lord 
Langdalo’s regiment, that is, tho 6th dragoon 
guards. When ho left tho army in 1717 he 
brought his family to London, where he was 
for a time in needy circumstances, but was 
eventually, aocordiug to Teresia, be&ieuded 
by the first (dowager) Duchess of Bolton, 
who had stood godmother to Mrs. Phillips. 
Tliispatronago enabled Teresia to complete her 
education at Mrs. Filler’s boarding-school in 
Prince’s Court, Westminster. Beyond this 
point Teresia’s own narrative must be fol- 
lowed with caution. It is probable that she 
commenced a life of intrigue at a veiy early 
^e. ' Thomas Grimes ’ (os the future fourtn 
&1 of Chesterfield preferred to be called 
in certain youthful passages) was, she says, 
her lover in 1721. ^e suraeqnently gave an 
account of her relations with him, which was 
convicted of gross inaccuracy in a well- 
written ‘ Defence of the Oharacter of a Noble 
Lord from the scandalous Asporsions con- 
tained in a malicious Apology,’ published iu 
1748. To avoid arrest for debt, on 11 Nov. 
1722 she went through tho form of marriage 
with a Mr. DevaU, two had previously been 


married under another name, and with whom 
she never exchanged a word. According to 
the ‘apologist ' of Lord Chesterfield, although 
her amours were soon ‘ as public as Charing 
Cross,’ she married, on 9 Feb. 1723, Henry 
Muilman, a Dutch merchant of good stand- 
ing. In the following year Mailman ma- 
naged to obtain from the court of arches a 
sentence of nullity of marriage, hut ha agreed 
to pay Constantia an annuity of 2007. This 
was discontinued upon her cohabitation at 
Paris with another admirer (Mr. B.) Hence- 
forth the sequence of her adventures becomes 
bewildering. The notoriety of ‘ Con Phillips ’ 
was mentioned hy Horace Walpole in the 
same breath wi^ that of ‘the czarina’ 
^Correep. ed. Cunningham, vi. 112), and she 
is similarly mentioned in the first chapter of 
Fielding’s ‘Amelia.’ After many experiences 
in France, England, and the W est Indies, she 
determined to blackmail her friends hy pub- 
lishing ‘ An Apology for the Conduct of Mrs. 
Teresia Constantia Phillips, more particularly 
that part of it which relates to her Marriage 
with an eminent Dutch Merchant.’ A motto 
from the 'Foir Penitent ’ adorned the tillo- 
page of the book, which, in consequence of the 
dimculty of finmug a bookseller, was printed 
for the author in parts, suhsequently hound in 
throe volumes, in 1748. A second edition 
was called for at once, a third appeared in 
1760, and a fourth in 1701. The memoirs, 
■which are written with a good deal of dro- 
matic effect, oreslated by Bowringvin amanu- 
Bcript note to the ‘ Memoirs ’ of Benthom in 
the British Museum, to have been edited by 
Paul Whitehead [q. v.], whose services were 
remunerated ‘ in kind.’ They exerted a con- 
siderable influence upon Bontham's youthful 
imagiuation, especially their account of tho 
chicanery incidental to law proceedings. 

The mercenary object of the ■writer was 
more plainly avowed in her ‘ Letter humbly 
addressed to the Bt. Hon. the Earl of Ches- 
terfield,’ issued in 1760 and appended to sub- 
sequent editions of the ‘ Apology.’ In this 
she assumes Chesterfield to be the author of 
the ‘Whole Duty of Man,' and contrasts the 
moral therein conveyed with the practice of 
a ‘highborn debauchee.’ The letter elicited 
A saliricol vindication by ‘ a Lady.| About 
this period Mrs. Muilman, as she still called 
liersw, was deeply in debt, and was more 
than once imprisoned in ■the Morshalsea. 
Muilman seems to have done his best to bribe 
her out of the country, but he was not suc- 
cessful until 1764, when she finally removed 
to Jamaica. A correspondent of the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine ’ for 1766 states that she 
married in Jamaica a ‘ Mr. M.,’ an Irishman, 
who was a well-to-do land-surveyor at 
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Kingston. She inveigled him into leaving 
her the whole of his fortune, and, having 
buried him, married a Scot^ upon whose 
death she obtained a further mcreaso of her 
resources. Her last husband was a IFrenoh- 
man named Lanteuiac, a nephew of Van- 
dreuil. She died on 2 Ifob. 1766, ‘ unlomenl ed 
by a single person.’ A mezzotint portrait, 
engraved by Faber after Highmore, was 
prefixed to the ‘ Apology.’ 

[Apology for tlie Conduct of Mrs. Terosia Con- 
stantia jPhillips; Walpolo's Oorresp. od. Oun- 
ningham, vii. 112-13 ; Bontham’s Memoirs, ed. 
Bowring, x. 86, 77 sq.; Gent. Mug. 1765, p. 83; 
Nichols’s Anecdotes, 111. 611 ; Notes and Queries, 
4th Eor. xii. 814, 6th ser. v. 178; .T. G. Smith's 
Mezzotiuto Fortaiita, i. 410; Allibone’s Diet, of 
English Lit. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.; hints kindly sup- 
pliS. by J. Power Hicks, osq.] T. S. 

PHHiLIPS, THOMAS (1636 P-1698), 
military engineer, is first mentioned in a let- 
ter from James, duke of York, appointing him 
in 1661 master-gunner of the ship Ports- 
mouth. On SO June 1672, after passing a 
satisfactory examination by tho master- 
gunner of England, ho was appointed by 
warrant one orthe gunners of the Tower of 
London. In the following year he was sent 
as master-gunner to Sheurness. In 1679 and 
1680 he was in the Ohannul Islands as a 
military engineer, busily engaged in making 
maps and plans of the bays and probable land- 
ing-places, and of the defences both existing 
and retired, hfany of those jilons are now 
in the British Museum. 

In the beginninir of 1683 Phillip was 
similarly employed m the Isle of Wight, and 
in tho summer he was sent to Tangier's 
under Major (afterwords Sir) Martin Beck- 
man, with the expedition commanded by 
Lord Dartmouth, to demolish tho defences 
and tiro Molo. Samuel Pepys accompanied 
this expedition, and refers to Phillips in his 
correspondence. Phillipsreturnedto England 
in May 1684, having, in the previous March, 
been promoted to be his majesly’s third en- 
gineer. In August, at Lord Dartmouth’s 
request, he visited Portsmouth to examine 
tho defence works in progress ' against the 
coming of the king to that garrison,’ and to 
set in hand further fortifications proposed by 
Sir Bernard de Gomme [q. v.] and approved 
by the hoard. During the next year ImiHips 
was in Ireland employed in making maps of 
the county and designs for defencos. 

On 23 Dec. 1686 Phillips was appointed 
by royal waraant to be his majesty’s second 
en^eer. Daring the remainder of the reign 
of James II, Phillips remained in London at 
the board of ordnance, but visited, as occa- 
sion required, Poole, Portsmouth, Chatham, 


and Sheemess, with the master-geneial nr 
surveyo^general of the ordnance, to insnsci 
and advise as to the defences. On 10 Doe 
1687 he was appointed captain of a comnanv 
(rf mnors. On 8 May 1689 a rovalwairant 
of Wilham and Mary renewed the appoint 
ments of Phillips as second engineer and 
captain of a company of miners; but in the 
summer he declined to join Schombeig in 
Ireland, and in December, on SohombeiB’s 
rei^resentations, he was dismissed firam both 
ofiices. In 1690 he invented a new gun- 
carriage, with which aU the guns of the ship 
Boy-’" -■ F 


ani 

and also in Ireland, where he was present 
under tho Earl of Marlborough as his en- 
gineer at the sieges of Cork andKinsale, and 
was paid lOOi. royal bounty by Lord Bone- 
lagh [see JONES, Eiohaed, first Eivt. op 

lUNELiGH.] 

On 8 May _ 1691 Phillips was reinstated 
a.<i second enginoor. A proposal made in the 
following month to send him to Newfound- 
land on special duty to secure the trade of 
English merchants against the depredation 
of the French was abandoned for the time 
on his advice. A letter of Phillips, describing 
the object of his proposed mission to New- 
foundland, is printed in ‘ Gent. Mag.’ for 
1802 (pt. ii. p. 018). 

Phillips was employed in the ordnance 
train in the summer expedition of the fleet 
against the coast of France in 1692, and 
again by royal warrant of 16 May 1698, as 
chief engineer in the train under Sir Mailm 
Beckman, when he accompanied Captain 
John Benbow (1063-1702) [q.v.] in the 
Norwich to the rendezvous of the squadron 
in Guernsey road. The squadron, indudiug 
a number of bomb-yesselB, sailed on the 
morning of 16 Nov. 1693 for St. Male, and 
anchored before the Quince Oliannel tbs 
same afternoon. It bombarded the place all 
night, and hauled out on the morning of 
the 17th, when Phillips, who was in charM 
of the ‘ bombs,’ fired about seventy. The fol- 
lowing day, the 18th, the firing was con- 
tinuod, and on the 19th a galliot called ' Ye 
Infernal,’ filled with powder and carcases, 
was tolron by PhiUi^ himself to the foot of 
the wall and fired, Phillips escaping to his 
ship. Tlio oiimlosion was a terrible one, 
shaldni' the whole town like an earthquake, 
damaging hundreds of houses, and bringing 
down the sea-wall. Whether Phillips was 
hurt or became iU from anxiety or excite- 
ment is not known, but he died on board 
Benbow’s ship on the return of the squadron 
to Guernsey roads on the evening of 22 Nov. 
1693. 
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He left a widow, Prances, and a family in 
indifferent circumstances, as Iiispay seems to 
liave been in arrear ; and the state papers 
contain a petition from her for 8001., part of 
it due for expenditure in works in Tangiers 
ten years before. 

In the British Museum are plans or maps 
drsira by Phillips of Athlone, 1686; Belfast 
end the design fox erecting a dtadel upon 
the Strand, 1686 ; Oulmoie Port ; the bay 
and harbour of Dublin, 2 sheets, 1686 ; the 
fort of Duncannon ; a prospect of the fort of 
Suucannon ; the barony of Pnishowen, co. 
Donegal; numerous charts, prospects, and 
plans of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, and Herm, 
dated 1680 (mainly coloured); and a de- 
smiption of the seTeral harbours, bays, land- 
ing-places, and castles of Guernsey, illus- 
trated by coloured plans. Macaulay refers to 
FMUips*8 map of Belfast as ' so exact that 
the houses may be counted’ (JSiatory, 1883, 
ii. 184 n.) 

[War Office Becords ; Boyal Engineers’ Be- 
conls ; State Papers ; Oottonian MSS. ; London 
Go^tte, Gbarnock’s Biogr. Kavalia; Bennett's 
Oomplete History of England ; Oai^beU’s Lives 
of the British Admixals ; Treasury Papers; Life, 
Tour, and Oorrespondence of Samuel Pepys, 
2 Tois. 1811; Porter’s Hist, of the Corps of 
Eojal Engineers.] B. H. v. 

PHILLIPS, TnOMAS (1708-1774), the 
biographer of Cardinal Pole, was born at 
Ickford, Budringhomshire, on 6 Juljr 1708, 
being descended of a good famEy. llis great- 
unde was William Joyner [q,. v.J Hisfather 
was a convert to the Bomoii catholic religion, 
in which he was himself brought up. At an 
early age he was sent to a protestant school, 
where he supplied the deficiency in religious 
teaching by study ing the ' Imitation of Christ,’ 
the ‘ Introduction to a Devout Life,’ and the 
'Lives of the Saints.’ llis father soon sent 
him to the college of the Endish jesuits at 
St Omer, where he carried off the prizes in 
all the schools. When he had completed his 
course of rhetoric he entered the novitiate at 
Watten on 7 Sept. 1726, and he made the 
simple vows of the Society of Jesus on 8 Sept. 
1728. He woe then removed to the English 
CoEege at Libge to study a trienniol course 
ofphEosophy. Soon after his admission to 
holy orders his father died, leaving him a 
fortune which 'placedhim above dependence.' 
lie travelled through the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, visiting the uni- 
versities, and forming many useful friend- 
ships. 

Towards the end of the third year of his 
philosophical course, viz. on 17 July 1781, 
while still rctomiug the fixed resolution to 
abide in the Society of Jesus, he made a 


voluntary renunciation of his actual and con- 
tingent property in favour of the college at 
Liege and of the provincial father, John 
Turberville. Being passionately fond of clas- 
sicalEterature, ho subsequently, in the second 
year of his course of divinity, sought permis- 
sion from his superiors to conduct a course of 
humauities at St. Omer. The institute of 
the society enjoins indifierence respecting 
employments, and his petition was rejected 
The refusal piqued his vanity, and on 4 July 
1733 he withdraw from the society, though 
his affection for it suffered no diminution. 

He now proceeded to Borne, where Father 
Henry Sheldon, rector of the Enghsh College, 
introduced him to Prince Charles Edward, 
who procured for him the appointment to a 
canonry at Tongres (1 Sept. 1739), with a dis- 
pensation to emoy the proceeds of it while 
serving the English mission. After his return 
to En^aud he officiated aschaplain to George, 
fourteenth earl of Shrewsbury ; then to Sir 
Bichai’d Acton at Aldenham, Shropshire; 
and sub&equentlW1763-6) to Mr. Berkeley of 
Spetchley Park, Worcestershu'e. Eventually 
ho retired to Libge, where, at his earnest 
solicitation, he was readmitted to the So- 
ciety of J esus on 16 J ime 1768. He died at 
Liege in July 1774. Foley says ‘ he was a 
man of eminent piety, and always appeared 
strongly affected with the idea of the pre- 
sence of God, particularly in his last illness.’ 

His principal literary production is ; 
1. ‘ The History of the Life of Cardinal Pole,’ 
2 pts., Oxford, 1704, 8vo (reprinted 2 vols., 
Dublin, 1786, 12mo); 2nd edition, with- 
out author’s name on the title-page, 2 vols. 
London, 1767. Phillips’s object m writing 
this valuable piece of biography was to give 
to the Engliw nation a correct account of 
the councE of Trent from a Boman catholic 
point of view. The work excited, on the pro- 
testant side, a general alarm, and ehcited 
msjw replies from Timothy Neve (1724- 
170^ [q.v.J, John Jortin (q.v.l, and others. 
Wilhom Cole’s ‘Observations'* on the an- 
swers to Phillips’s book are in the British 
Museum (Addit. MS. 6831, f. 117 6). PhElipb 
himself appended to his ' Study of Saered 
Literature,’ 1766, ‘An Anewer to the princi- 
pal Objections.’ 

His other works ore: 2. Lines ‘To the 

a lt Bsvereud and Beligious Dame Eliza- 
PhElms [bis sister] on her entering the 
Beligious Order of St. Benet, in the Convent 
of English Dames of the same Order at Gant,’ 
privately printed, ««« loco [1748?], 4to. 
Beprinted in the ‘European Magazine,’ Sep- 
tember 1796, and in the ‘ Cathouc Magazine 
and Beview,’ Biimingbam, March 1833. 
3. ‘ A Letter to a Student at a Foreign Uni- 
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verfcity on the Study of Divinity, by T. T. 
s. c. ti’ fi.o. senior cunon of Tongros), fjon- 
don, 1760, 8vo, pp, l!iO; 2nd. edit. 17C8;3id 
edit., Loudon, 1765, 8vo. Tins Inst edition 
is culitled ‘ Tlio Study of Sacred Literature 
fully staled and considered, in a Discourse to 
a Student in Divinity,’ 4. ‘ Philemon,’ pri- 
vately printed, mie loeo, 1701, 8vo — a pnm- 
plvlet suppressed by the author coutoining 
incidenis m his early life. 6. ‘ Cenaura Oom- 
mentarioriini Oomelii ii, Lapide,’ in Latin, on 
a single sheet. 6. A. metrical translation of 
tho ‘Laudo Sion Salvatorem,’ beginning 
‘ Sion, rejoice in tuneful lays.’ 

De Backer attributes to him ‘ Ileasons for 
the liepeal of the Laws against tho PaiiislJi,’ 
by Mr. Berkeley of Spetohloy. 

His correspoudenoo with William Cole, the 
antiquary, is in the British Museum (Audit, 
MS. 6831, ff. lOld-1206). 

[Citholie Mug. and Revieur, Birminghain, iii. 
223, V. IfiO; Catholic Miseollauy, October 1822, 
p. 443 i Ciinmbors’s 'Worcesti'i'shiTB Biogr. p. 
436 j Be Bnokcp’e Bibl. do lii Compagnie de 
J4aus, ii, 1930 ; Kuropean Mag. Septemher 1796, 
p. 189; Foley’s llocords, v. 8o6, vii. 696; 
liO-wndes’s Bibl, Man. (Bohn), pp. 1840, 1868 ; 
Marlin’s Frivatoly Printed Books, 2nd odil. p. 
68 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anoed vii. 810, viii. 384 ; 
Oliver’s Jesuit Culluctions, p. 166 ; 'Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit.] T. 0. 

PHILLIPS. THOMAS (d. 1816), histo- 
rian of Shrewsbury, was a native of that 
town. Hie brother Kichard (d. 1816) was 
mayor there in 1814. By the iulluence of 
Sir William PuUenoy Thomas obtained a 
place in the customs. He died inLondonou 
9 .fan, 1815. In 1779 he xiuhlishcd, in quarto, 
with several plates, his ‘ History and Anti- 
quities of Shrewsbury from its Foundation 
to the presont time, with an Appendix, con- 
taining several xmrticulars relative to Castles, 
Monasteries, &o., in Shropshire.’ Tlie book 
was, to a large extent, tlio work of a Mr. 
Bowen of llalston, Shropshire, It remained 
the standard history of Surowshury till Owen 
and Blakeway issued tlieir ‘ History ’ in 1826, 
with aclntowiedgmonls to their predecessor. 
A second edition of Phillips’s work formed 
the first volume of C. Hulbert’s ‘ History 
of tho County of Salop ’ (1837). 

[Lit, Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798 ; Sa- 
lopian Magazine, 81 Jau. and 20 April 1816 ; 
dent. Mag. 1816, pt. ii. p. 187.] Cl. Lis d. N. 

PHILLIPS, THOMAS (1770-1845), por- 
trait-painter, was born at Dudley, Warwick- 
shire, on 18 Uct. 1770. His parents occupied 
a respootahle position, and, after having g i von 
their son a ^ood education, they encouraged 
his inclination for art by placing him with 


Francis Eginton, the glass-painter, rfliT 
mingham. Towards the close of 1790 ha 
^nio to J^ndon with an introduction to 
Benjamin West, who found employment for 
him on the pamted-glaes windows of St 
George’s Chapel at Windsor. In im j, ‘ 
heciimo a student of the Eoyal Academv 
and in 1792 he sent to the exhibition hisfiret 
picture, a ‘ 'View of Windsor Castle.' This 
was followed in 1793 by ‘ The Death of Talbot 
Earl of Shrewsbury, at the battle of Chili 
tillon,’and ‘Ruth and her Mother-in-law’ 
ond in 1794 by ‘ Cupid disarmed by Euphro. 
syne,’ ‘Elijah returning the recovered Child 
to the Widow,’ and a ‘ Portrait of a young 
Artist.’ ITo soon, however, discovered that 
the scope of his tolent lay in portrait-paint- 
ing, hut competition in this Wnoh of art 
was then severe, Lawrence was in favour 
with tho kin^ and court, and Hoppner with 
tho Prince of W ales and his circle at Carlton 
llouso, while Beeohey, Owon,and Sheswers 
rivals of rupiilo. Phillips’s sitters were at 
first chance customers of no distinction, and 
from 1796 to 1800 his exhibited works were 
chiefiv portraits of gentlemen andladiea, often 
iinmolees hi tho catalogue, and still mote 
nameless now. But n notable advance soon 
took place in tbe sooial position of his sitters, 
and in 1804 ho was eloolud an associate of 
tho Royal Academy, together with his rival, 
William Owen. About the same time he 


removed to 8 Qeorgo Street, Hanover Square, 
formerly the reeidonco of Henr^ Treshom, 
R.A., where ho continued to reside until his 
death, forty-ono yours later. He became a 
royal academician in 1808, and presented os 
his diploma work ‘ 'Venus and Adonis,’ ex- 
hibitod in that yuiu', the best of his creative 
subjects, the ‘ Expulsion from Paradise’ at 
Potworth IJouee alone excepted. Meanwhile 
ho rose steadily in public favour, and in 1806 
lio painted the Prmoo of Wales, the Mar- 
chioness of Slallord, the ‘Marquess of Staf- 
ford’s Family,’ and Lord Thurlow. In 1807 
ho sunt to tbe Royal Academy the wdl-known 
jiortrait of William Blake, nowin the Na- 
tional Portroit Gallery, which was engraved 
in line by Luigi Schiavonetti, and afterwards 
utehed by W. Bell Scott. 

His coutribu lions to the exhibition of 1809 
included a portrait of Sir .Toseph Banka, 
engraved by Niccolo Schiavonetti, and to 
that of 1814 two portraits of Lord Byron, 
one ill Albanian costume, and the other, con- 
sidered to bo the best likeness of the poet, 
that which was painted for John Murray, 
and enp'iivod in line by Robert Graves, A.R.A, 
Aropliea of this portrait was in theposseswon 
of qir Robert Peel. In 1818 he exhibited 
a portrait of Sir Francis Ohantrey, E.A., 
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painted in exoliange for lis own bust, find 
ui 1S19 that of tho poet Crabbe, aLiopiiintod 
for Jolin Murray, 

In 1825 bo was elected professor of paint- 
mf in the lloyal Academy^ and, in order to 
qualify himself for bis duties, visited Italy 
and tfome in company witb William Hilton, 
R.A.,end also Sir David Wilkie, whom they 
met in Florence. He resignod the profes- 
sorship in 1832, and in 1883 fiubUshod his 
•Lectures on the History and Principles of 
Painting,' reviewed hy Allan Cunningham 
in the ‘ Athenmum ’ for 9 Nov. 1833. 

Phillips's finest works are at Alnwick 
Castle, at Patworth, and in the possession of 
Mr. John Murray of Albemarle Street. The 
last-named possesses his porlruita of Lord 
;^ron, one of his best worhs, Orabbe, Sir 
Walter Scott, Southey, Campbell, Coleridge, 
Hallam, Mrs. Somerville, Sir Edward Parry, 
SirJohnl'kanklin, Major I)enham,tLe African 
traveller, and Captain Clappurtou. Besides 
these ho painted two portraits of Sir David 
■Wilkie, one of which he iiresented to the 
Nationol Qallery, and the other is now in 
the National Gallery of Scotland ; also, the 
Duke of York for the town-hall, Liverpool, 
DeanDuoklaud, Sir Humphry Davy, Samuel 
Rogers (iiow at Britwell Court), Michael 
Paraday ^n^aved in mezzotint by Henry 
Cousins), Dr. Dalton, and a head of Napoleon I 
(now at Petworth), painted in Paris in 1802, 
although not from actual sittings, yet witb 
the connivance of the Empress josefibine, 
who afforded him opportunities of observing 
the First Consul while at dinner. His own 
portrait, exhibited in 1844, was one of bis 
latest works, Pbilliiw wrote many occa- 
sional essays on the Rne arts, especially 
for Rees's ‘ Cyclopiudia,’ and idso a memoir 
of William Hogarth for John Nichols's edi- 
tion of that artist's ‘ Works,’ 1808-17. He 
was a fellow of the lloyal Society and of 
the Society of Antiquaries. He was also, 
withChantrey, Turner, 1 lohertson, and others, 
one of the founders of tho Artists' General 
Benevolent Institution. 

Phillips died at 8 George Street, Hanover 
Square, Loudon, on 20 April 1846, and was 
iuterrea in the burial-ground of St, John’s 
Wood chaiiel. He married Miss Elizabeth 
Fraser of Fairfleld, near Inverness, a lady 
whose beauty and accomplishments wore 
commended by Crabbe in bis ‘ London Jour- 
nal.’ They had two daughters and two sons, 
the elder of whom, .Toaeph Scott Phillips, 
became a major in the Bengal ai'tillery, and 
died at Wimbledon, Surrey, on 18 Dec. 1884, 
aged 72. 

His younger son, Hdnev WiOTnAMPHiii- 
Eips (1820-1866), born in 1820, was a pupil 


of bis iatber. Ho also adopted portrait- 
painting as his profession, and exhibited ffrat 
at the Royal Academy in 1838. Between 
1846 and 1849 be painted a few scriptural 
subjects which be sent to the Briti^ In- 
stitution, hut his works were chiefly por- 
traits. Among them were those of Charles 
Keim as Louis XI, painted for the Garrick 
Club ; Dr. William Prout, for the Pioy al Col- 
lege of Physicians ; Robert Stephenson, for 
the Institution of Civil Engineers; and Nas- 
sau William Senior. He was also for thirteen 
years the energetic secretary of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, and he held 
the rank of captain in the Artists’ volunteer 
corps. 

lie died suddenly at his residence, HoUow 
Combe, Sydenham, Kent, on 8 Dec. 1868, 
aged 48. His portrait of Sir Austen Henry 
Layard has been engraved in mezzotint by 
Samuel W. Reynolds ; ‘ The Magdalen’ has 
been engraved by George Zobel, and ‘Dreamy 
Thoughts’ by W, J. FMwards. 

[Athensum, 1846, p. 417, reprinted in Gent. 
Mag. 1846, ii. 664-7; Sandby’s Hist, of tho 
Royal Academy of Arts, 1862, i. 331-4; Royal 
Acad.Exhihition Catalogues, 17S2-1846; Bryan’s 
Diet, of Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves and 
Armstroug, 1886-9, ii. 284; Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artists of the English School, 1878. For the 
son : Art Journal, 1869, p. 29 ; Athenmnm, 1868, 
ii. 802 Times, 10 Dec. 1868; Royal Acad. 
Exhibition Cateloguos, 1838-68; British Insti- 
tution Exhibiflon Catalogues (Liviog Artists), 
1845-0.] B. E. Q. 

PHILLIPS, TflOMAS (1760-1861), 
surgeon and benefactor of Welsh education, 
was born in London on 6 July 1760, and 
was the sou of Thomas PhiUiw, of the ex- 
cise dejiartment, a Welshman IromLlandeg^ 
ley in Radnorshire. He went to school at 
Kempaton in Bedfordshire, and was ap- 
prenticed to an apothecary at Hay in 
Breconshire. He afterwords studied surgery 
under John Hunter, and become a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. In 1780 
ho entered the memcal service of the royal 
navy, serving first as surgeon's mate of the 
Bauae frigate, and afterwards as surgeon of 
the Hind. In 1782 he entered the service 
of the East India Oompony, and went to 
Calcutta. In 1796 he was made inspector 
of hoB 2 iitals in the new colony of Botany 
Boy. In 1798, when returning to England 
on leave, he was captured in the Channel hy 
a French privateer, but liberated after being 
taken to Bordeaux. In 1800 he married 
Althea Edwards, daughter of the rector of 
Cusop, near Hoy, and in 1802 he relumed 
to India, where he became superintendent, 
surgeon, and finally a member of the Cal- 
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cutta medical board. In 1817 he returned 
to England with a competent fortune. lie 
took up hisresidonce at 6 Brunswick Square, 
where he died on 13 June 1861, in his ninety- 
first year. He was buried in the catacombs 
of St. Pancras Church, beside his wife, who 
had died in 1841. 

PhUlips devoted himself to works_ of 
benevolence on a very large scale. Besides 
dealing UberaUy with his relatives (he had 
no children), he for many years made large 
and miscellaneous purchases of books at the 
London salerooms, and presented them 
freely to many public libraries. The maj ovity 
he sent to ''^les, to towns like Hay and 
Builth, with which ho was acquainted, to 
the literary society at Hereford, and above all 
to the library 01 St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter, to which ha is computed to have pre- 
sented more than twenty thousand volumes, 
lie established six scholaxshipS| caUod the 
Phillips scholarships, at St. David’s College, 
and bequeathed by his will the sum of 
7,0001. to found a Phillips professorship in 
natural science in that institution. In 1847 
he founded the Welsh Educational Institu- 
tion at Llandovery in Carmarthenshire, which 
has since become one of tho two most impor- 
tant public schools in South Wales. Besides 
au original endowment of 1401. a year, he 
gave seven thousand books to the library at 
Llandovery, and loft it about 11,0001. in 
his will. He dosorves romembranoe as the 
only Welshman of his day who made large 
sacrifices in the cause of the education of his 
countrymen. 

There is a bust of Phillips in tho library 
of St. David’s College, and a portrait is at 
Llandovery school. 

[Qont. Mng. 18S1, i. 6S5-6 ; Calendar, Char- 
ters, mid 8taluto-book of 8t. David’s College, 
Lampeter ; Dodswell and Miles's Modi c<il Offioors 
of India.] T, P. T. 

PHILLIPS, Sib THOMAS (1801-1867), 
mayor of Newport, Moumouthshiro^ and 
lawyer, oldest son of Thomas Phillips of 
Llauellan House, Monmouthshire, by Ann, 
eldest daughter of Benjamin James of Llau- 
gattodc, Crickhowell, Brecknockshire, was 
born at Llanelly in 1801. From June 1824 
till January 1840 he practised us a solicitor 
at Newport, Monmouthshire, in partnership 
with Thomas Prothero. On 9 Nov. 1888 ho 
was elected mayor of Newport, and on 4 Nov. 
1839 was in charge of the town whon John 
Frost (d. 1877) J[q. v.], at the head of seven 
thousand chartists, entered it with the in- 
tention of releasing Henry Vincent from 
gaol. While reading the Eiot Act from the 
Westgate inn he was wounded with slugs in 


th6_ arm and hip. A company of the lliit 
regiment then fired on the mo\ which 

completelyrouted, seventeenbeing killedmd 

about thirty wounded. On 9 Fee. Phillim 
was knighted to mark ‘the high senTthe 
queen entortaaned of tho pecuflar merits of 
PhiUips B inchvidual exertions in maintamme 
her majesty s authority.’ On 26 Feb IM 
he was voted the freedom of the city of Lon 
don, and admitted on 7 Aprd. 

PhiUips was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple on 10 Jimo 1842, named a queen’s 
counsel on 17 Feb., and a bencher of his 
inn on 6 May 1866. His principal practice 
lay in parliamentary committees, and many 
lawsuits were referred to him for arbitration 
In Monmouthshire he acquired coal-mines* 
and became a largo landed proprietor in 
Wales. While living in the finest man- 
ner, he bestowed large sums in charities. At 
Court-y-bella, near Neivport, he built and 
maintained schools for the education of the 
colliers. To him was mainly owing the suc- 
cess of Brecon College. He was wSl known 
as an earnest wi-iter on Welsh education, 
and a champion of the Welsh church, and 
his volume on Wales, defending the prin- 
cipality from attacks made on it, is a stan- 
dard work. It was entitled ‘Wales, the 
LanguagOj Social Condition, Moral Character, 
and Religious Opinions of the People, con- 
eidered in their relation to Education, with 
some account of tlio provision made for educa- 
tion in other parts of the kingdom,’ 1849. 
He was an active member of the governing 
bodies of King’s College, London, and the 
Church Institution, and president of the 
council of the Society of Arts. In 1848 he 
became a member of the National Society, 
and devoted time and labour to the work of 
national education. He died of paralysis at 
77 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, Lon- 
don, on 26 May 1667, and was buried at 
LlanoUan. He was not married. He was 
the author of ‘The Life of James Davies, 
a Village Schoolmaster,' I860: 2ud edit. 
1662. 


[Morgan’s Four Biographical Sketches, 1882, 
Sir T. Phillips, pp. 169-70 ! Greville’s Memoirs, 
2nd eer. 1886, December 1830, p. 249 ; Masters 
of tbo Bench of the Inner Temple, 1883, P- 118 ; 
Gent. Mag. July 1867, p. 107; Law Times, 
1867, xliii. 48, 110; Times, 0 Nov. and 7 Bee. 
1830 ; Bristol Mercury, 0 Nov. 1830, p.4; Ann. 
Register, 1839 pp. 814-18, and Chronicle p. 
128, 1840 pp. 203-19.] G. C. B. 

PHILLIPS, WATTS (1826-1874), dra- 
matist and designer, of Lw extraction, was 
born in November 1826, his ohristiM name 
being Ibat of his mother’s family. His father 
is voguely described as ‘ in commerce.’ Pos- 
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eeasing some ^knowledge of the Elizabethan 
diamrtists, and havmg obtained an intimacy 
with John Baldwin Buokstone [q. v.], Mrs. 
Nisbett [q. v.], and other actors, he con- 
ceived the idea of going on the stage, and 
selected Edinburgh as the scene of his d6but. 
]Ie had shown, nowsTer, a taste for cori- 
catare, and, yielding to the solicitations of his 
father, became a pupil, it is said the only 
pupU, of George Cruikshank. After bene- 
fiting considerably by tuition, and forming 
acquaintance with men such as Phelps, Jer- 
lOU, Mark Lemon, the Broughs, Mayhews, 
£c., he went to Paris, where he rented a 
studio, took lessons, and. sought to sell his 
sketches. The revolution of 1 848 drove him 
to Brussels, but ha returned to Paris, and 
does not seem to have dcftnitely taken up 
bis abode in London until 1863-4. lie had 
become intimate with very many Erench 
artists and writers of position, and hud ac- 
quired a knowledge of the French stage 
which afterwards stood him in good stead. 
For David Bogus ho designed lua 'History 
of an Accommodation Bill’ [1850?], ‘How 
we commenced Housekeeping,’ ‘ The Bloom- 
ers,' 'A Suit in Chancery,’ &o. To ‘Diogenes * 
(1868-4), a not very long-lived rival of 
■Punch,’ he euppliod many cartoons, writing 
in it wider the signature ‘ The Bagged Phi- 
losopher ; ’ and he oleo wrote ‘ The Wild 
Tribes oi Loudon’ (1866), an account of 
London slums and their inhabitants. This, 
dramatised by Travers, was given at the City 
of London Theatre. 

In 1867 Phillips’s play ‘.Toswh Ohavigny ’ 
was accepted by Bemamiu Webster, ond 
produced at the Adelphi in May, with Web- 
ster and Madame CMeste in tlie principal 
ebataoters. Neither this piece nor ‘'The Poor 
Strollers ’ which followed was very popular, 
though tho merits of both won recognition. 
A complete eiiccess was, however, obtained 
bythe 'Dead Heart,’ produced at tho Adelphi 
on 10 Nov. 1869, with Webster, Mr. Toole, 
David Fisher, and Mrs. Alfred Mellon in 
the principal parts. Charges of indebted- 
ness, in writing the ‘ Dead Heart,’ to ‘ A 
Tale of Two Cities’ and other works were 
brought, with no great justice. The play 
held its own, and was revived by Mr. Irving 
at the Lyceum in 1893. Other playSj some M 
them even yet unproduced, were written for 
and purchased by Webster. Phillips wrote 
at this period in the ‘Daily News; ’ and to 
‘Town Talk ’he contributed a novel, ‘The 
Honour of the Family,’ afterwards issued as 
‘Amos Clark ’ (1802), and dramatised later. 
Innumerable novels by him also appeared in 
the ‘ Family Herald ' and other periodicals. 
After visiting Edinburgh, where he supplied 
Ton, xv. 


illustrations to Charles Maokay’s ‘Whiskey 
Demon ’ (1860), he returned to Paris, where 
he frequently resided, principally, it would 
seem, ou account of financial difficulties. 

_ Phillips's ‘ Paper Wings,’ a comedy of city 
life, was played at the Adelphi by Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Wigan on 29 Feh. 1^60 ; ‘ The 
Story of the ’46,' with Webster, Toole, and 
Paul Bedford, foUowed at Drury Lone on 
12 Nov. ‘His Last Victory,’ a comedy, was 
given at the St. James’s on 21 June 1862. 
I CamiUa’s Husband,’ Olympic, on 14 Deo., 
is noteworthy, as the last piece in which 
Bobson, who played Doghriar, appeared ; 
‘Paul’s Beturn,’ a domestic comedy, was 
seen at the Princess’s on 16 Feb. 1864 ; ‘ A 
Woman in Mauve ’ was rooduced by Sothem 
at the Haymarket on 18 March 1866 ; ‘ Theo- 
dora, Actress and Empress,’ come next, at 
the Surrey, on 9 Amil 1866, and was suc- 
ceeded on 2 July by ‘The Huguenot Captain’ 
at the Princess’s, with Miss Neilson as the 
heroine. The same actress also appeared in 
‘Lost in London’ on 16 March 1867. ‘No- 
body’s Child’ appeared at the Surrey on 
14 Sept. ; ' Maud'e Peril' at the Adelphi on 
2S Oct. ; ‘Land Bats and Water Bats’ was 
produced at the Surrey on 8 Sept. 1868 ; and 
‘Amos Clark’ at the Queen’s in October 
1872. Phillips also wrote ‘ The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man ’ (not the drama of that name, 
hut a farce played at the Adelphi), ‘ On the 
Jury,’ Princess’s (on 16 Dec. 1872), ‘Not 
GuUty,’ ‘ The White Dove of Sorrento,’ ‘ By 
tho sad Sea Wave,’ ‘Dr. Capadose’s PiU,’ 
‘The Half-Brother,’ ‘Black-Mail,’ and ‘A 
Bolling Stone,’ mostly unacted. ‘Marl- 
horou^,’ by which he set great store, was 
given at Brighton on 21 Oct. 1872. His 
dramas show both invention and command 
of dialogue. 

PhiUips’s work as illustrator had long 
been sacrificed to bis occupation as novelist 
and dramatist. As a draughtsman he will 
he remembered by the quaint and pretty 
designs with which be illustrated letters 
sent to his friends. Many of these are re- 
produced in the ‘ life’ written by his sister ; 
others are still unpuhliehed. Phillipsj who 
woe hospitable and somewhat improvident, 
lived at difierent times ia Eton Terrace, 
Haverstock Hill, at 48 Bedcliffe Boad, and 
elsewhere. He died on 3 Deo. 1874, and 
is buried in Brompton cemetery. A portrait 
from a phot^aph is prefixed to his sister’s 
‘ Memoir.' own caricatures of himself 
in the same work are tolerable likenesses. 
Most of his plays were printed in Lacy’s 
‘Acting Edition of Plays.’ 

[Personal knowledge ; Watts Phillips, Artist 
and Playwright, by E. Watts Phillips; Scott 
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and Howard’s Blanchard ; Dutlon OooVs Hights 
atthoFUy; Kra Almanack.] J. it. 

PBOLLIPS, WILLIAM (1731 P-1781), 
major-general of the royal oitiUery, born 
about 1731, 'was appointed a gentleman 
cadet at the Itoyal Military Academy at 
Woolwich on 1 Aug, 1746, and a lieutenant 
iiroworhor on 2 Jan, 1747. lie held the 
appointment of quartermaster of the royal 
regiment of artillery from 1 April 1760 until 
May 1766, having received promotion to 
second lieutenant on 1 Maridi 1766 and to 
first lieutenant on 1 April 1766. lie was 
appointed aide-de-camp to Sir John Ligonier 

§ [. V.1, lieiitenaut-aenerul of the ordnance. 

n 12 May 1760 he was given a commis- 
sion as captain in the army, and appointed 
to command a company or miners specially 
raised for service in Minorca, then besiegm 
by the French, The capitulation of Port 
Mahon, Minorca, in June 1760, rendered the 
service of miners unnecessary, and, when 
this company was afterwards drafted into 
the royal reghnent of artillery as a comjpony 
of aitillery, Phillips was transferred with it 
as captain, over the heads of his seniors in 
the regiment. lie never held the rank of 
captain-lieutenant. 

In 1768 Phillips was sent to Q-onnony in 
command of a brigade of British artillory, 
consisting of three companies, which was 
attached to the army of Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick. He commanded the artillery 
at the battle of Mindeuon 1 Aug. 1760, when 
the companies were commanded by Captains 
Macbean, Drummond, and Foy. Prince 
Ferdinand, in thanking the troops after the 
battle, presented PhilHps with a thousand 
crowns as a testimony of his satisfaction at 
his behaviour in the action, Carlyle, de- 
scribing the effect of the British artillery at 
Mindon, says, ‘ Su^rlative practice on our 
right by Captain Phillips.’ Phillips is par- 
ticularly mentioned in Smollett’s ' Hiatoiy ’ 
for his distinguished services with the allies 
in Germany. 

In the following year Phillips and his bat- 
tery were attached to the English oavahy 
brigade under Lord Qranby [see MAinniiis, 
Jonir,Lo]iDGiiA.isrDTO. At the battle of War- 
burg on 30 July 1760 Phillips and his bat- 
tery had to trot live miles in order to take 
part in the action. His fire across the Diemel 
was BO severe that the French retired <with 
the utmost precimtation’ (&ent, Mag, xxx. 
887). ‘ Captain Phillips,’ says an eye-wit- 
ness, ’ brought up the English ortihery at a 
gallop and seconded the attack of the cavalry 
m a surprising manner’ {Operations qf the 
AVka Army 1767 to 1762 u-nder H. 8. JI. 
Frinoe Ferdinand, by on OlBcer of the British 


Forces, London, 1764). The Afn 
GranW stated that the British aiSlSyco^ 
manded bvPhiUms made snot 


the praise of a genm-ous enemy, the Marank 
de lormy {TratU de Tactique,i, 601) This 
was the first occasion on winch artilletv caZ 
mto action at a gallop, ^ 

Phillips took part in most of the other 
engagements of the allies in 1760. Bis had 
already been promoted a brevet-maior and 
on 16 Aug. 1760 was promoted UenteMnt- 
colonel in tho army. On 26 May 1772 he 
was promoted colonel in the army. Durinc 
his service in Gormony Phillips estahlished 
the first musicol band in tbs royal aitiUery 
On tho eonolusion of peace at the end of 
1762 Phillips returned to England, and was 
stationed at W^oolwich in command of a com- 
pany of royal artillery. 

In 1776 Phillips was serving in Canada 
with the army under Lieutenonts-ganeral 
Sir Giiy Oarloton and Burgoyne, and com- 
manded the artillery, consisting of six com- 
panies, at tho battles of Skenesboi-ough, neat 

TioonderogOjOndMountlndepmdenBe,Borth 
America. His brigade-major, CaptainBIoom- 
fleldj of Lheroyol ortillery, was wounded, and 
Ms aido-do-camp. Captain Green of the Slat 
regiment, was kiUed. On 26 April 1777 Phil- 
lips was promoted regimental major, end, on 
20 Aug. the some year, mqjor-geneim in the 


army. 

In the action of Stillwater, near Saratoga, 
on 19 Sept. 1777, Phillips commanded Uie 
left wing of tho army, and at a critical mo- 
ment ho turned the notion by leading im the 
20 th regiment. In this battle the fighting 
was so severe that in Captain Thomas Jones^ 
battery Jones and all the non-commissioned 
oificors and men of the battery, except five, 
wore killed. Phillips took part in the battle 
of Saratoga on 7 Cot. 1777. He afterwards 
conducted the retreat fi'om Saratoga, and was 
the eeoond senior at the coundl or war on 
IS Oct., when Burgoyne decided to surrender 
to tho Americans. On 6 July 1780 Phillips 
was promoted, although a major-geueial m 
tho army, to be a regimental lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Early in 1781 Phillips, who had been a 
prisoner since the convention of Saratoga, 
was exchanged for the American gemeralLm- 
coln, and jmned the ormy under Lieutenant- 
general Sir Henry Clinton at New York. On 
20 March he proceeded to Rhode Island with 
two thousand men, tho Ulite of the army, to 
endeavour to prevent the French troops atom 
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ggjling for the Chesapeake. The troops under 
])is command were n-equently engaged both 
vith the enemy on shore and mth the shlp- 

was nest ordered to Virginia with 
liis troops to effect a junction with Arnold's 
force, wMch, after ravaging the country for 
3 ome time almost unopposed, was now in 
a somewhat hazardous position. On effect- 
ing the junction, Phillips assumed command 
of the united force, consisting of about three 
thousand men. On 19 Amil Phillips as- 
cended the James river to Barwell’s Ferry, 
and on the following daj landed at 'Williams- 
burg, the enemy retirmg on his approach. 
On the 22nd he marched to Chiokahominy, 
and on the 25th he moved to Petersburg. A 
small encounter with some militia took place 
within a mile of the town, in which the rebels 
were defeated with a loss of a hundred killed 
and wounded. 

On 27 April Phdlms marched to Chester- 
field eourtiioase and detached Arnold to a 

e ealled Osborne’s, near whicb, in the 
s river, eome armed vessels (Tempest 
SO guns, Benowu 26 guns, Jefferson 14 guns, 
and smaller craft) had been collected b;^ the 
Americans for a special service. Phillips 
called upon the commodore to surrender, and, 
on his vowmg to defend himself to the last 
extremity, Phillips directed that two six- 
pander and two three-pounder guns should 
be taken to the bank of the river, and that 
fire should be opened upon the ships, TJlIn- 
mately, the ehips were set on fire and scut- 
tled, we commodore aud his crew escaping 
to the north bank of the river. 

On 29 April 1781 Phillipe marched with 
his main body in the dii'ection of Manches- 
ter, which he reached on the following day, 
and where he destroyed a great quantity of 
stores. Arnold, with the remainder of the 
ferae, went up the river in boats. Although 
the Marquis de la Fayette, with a considerable 
force, was at Richmond, he made no attempt 
to Btop the raid; and on the following 
day Phillips returned to Osborne's. Here 
he became seriously ill of fever; he was 
unable to perform any active duty. The 
force reached Petersburg, twenty- two miles 
south of Richmond, on 18 May. Phillips 
died the same day, and was buried in that 
town. 

There is a portrait of him by F. Coles, 
H.A. ; a good engraving has been made for 
the officers of the royal artillery, and is at 
Woolwich. 

[Bespatches; Minutes of Proceedings of the 
Boyel Artillery Inetitution, iv. 248, vol. xiii, 
pt. i, p. 243 ; Duncan’s History of the Boyal 
Artillery, London, 1874; Kano’s List of the 


Officers of the Boyal Begiment of Artillery, 
Woolwich, 1869; Smollett’s History of Eng- 
land ; Carlvle's Erederiek tbs Ciieat, v. 460 ; 
Stedman’s History of the American War, Lon- 
don, 1794 ; Andrews’s History of the War with 
America.] R. H. V. 

PHILLIPS, WILLIAM (1776-1828), 
mineralogist and geologist, bom on 10 May 
1775, was the son of James Phillips, apiinter 
and bookseller in Qeorge Yeid, Lombard 
Street, London, and a member of the Society 
of Friends. Catherine Phillips [q.v.l was 
his grandmother. William engaged in his 
fathw’s business as printer and bookseller, 
and at his father’s death succeeded to the full 
control. About 1796 he and Ms younger 
brother, Richard [q. v.],took a leading port in 
founding a society, called the A^esian 
(aa-K^cri^, for the discussion of scientific and 
philosopMcal questions. 

Though actively engaged in trade, he ‘ de- 
voted his leisure to the puieuit of natural 
knowledge,’ and attained a high position as 
a mineralogist, in whioh study he mode gi'eat 
use of the goniometer, then recently invented 
by "W^illiam Hyde Wollaston (q.v.], his euc- 
cess with it being mentioned by 'WiUiam 
Whewdl [q.v.] im Me ‘Hiatory of theln- 
duotiva Sciences.’ Later in life he endea- 
voured to popularise science by giving lec- 
tures at Tottenham, then his place of resi- 
dence. He contributed about twenty-seven 
papers to the ‘Traneactione’ of the Qeolo- 
gioal Society and other scientific journals, 
most of them on mineralogy, and several on 
Cornish minerals ; but he uso disoussed the 
nology of the Malvern Hille, and of the 
iVench coast, opposite to Hover. But his 
most importimt contribution to geology was 
a 12mo volume published in 1818, entitled 
A Selection of Facts from the best Autho- 
rities, arranged eo as to form an Outline of 
the Ceology of England and Wales.’ TMa 
became the basis of a joint work by the Rev. 
"William Haniel Oonybeare [q. v.) and him- 
self, entitled 'Oatiines of the Ceology of 
England and W ales,’ 1822. He was also the 
author of ‘ Outlines of Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy,’ 1815, the fourth edition of which a,p- 
peared in 1826 (his last literary labour) ; 
and of the well-known 'Elementaiy Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of Mineralogy,’ 
1816. TMs reached a third edition in 1^3. 
After Phillim’s death a fourth (augmented) 
edition, by B. Allan, was pubUsbed in 1837, 
and a M;h, when the book was practiooUy 
rewritten, by H. J. Brooke and "William 
Hallowos Miller [q. v,], in 1862, "William 
Phillips was elected a member of the Geolo- 
gical "Society in 1807, and F.RS. in 1827 ; 
he was also F.L.S. and an honorary membor 
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of the Oombridge PbiloBOpbical Society, lie 
died 2 April 1828. 

A portrait is alDeyonshire House, Bishops- 
gate. 

[Obituary notice, Froc, Q-eol. Soc. ; Kuight'a 
Dictionary of Biography ; Eoyal Society's Cntiv- 
logne of Soiontiflo Papers ; Boase and Oourtney’a 
BU)iiotheca Cornubiensis ; Joseph Smith’s Cat. 
of Friends' Boohs; Biog. Oat. of Doronshira 
House Portraits.] T. O. B. 

PHILLPOTTS, HENKY (1778-1869), 
bishop of Exetor, second son of John Fhill- 
potts, by his wife Sybella, was born at Bridg- 
water, Somerset, on 6 May 1778. Ilis father 
had sold the estate of Sonko, in the parish 
of Langarren, Herefordshire, which lind been 
in the family for two centuries, and had be- 
come the proprietor of a pottery and brick 
factory at Bridgwater. In September 1782 
ho removed to Oloucoster, whore he bouglit 
and kept the BoU Inn and become land agent 
to the dean and chapter. Henry PhULpotts 
was educated at the Gloucester College school, 
and matricnlatod at Oxford, as scholar of 
Corpus Christ! College, on 7 Nov. 1791 ; ha 
grauualed B.A. on S June 179S, won the 
chancellor's prize for on essay ' On the In- 
fluence of Eoligious Principle,’ and was 
shortly oftorwards (26 July 1796) elected to 
a fellowship at Magdalen OoUege on tho 
Somerset foundation. He there won th^rize 
offered by tho AsiaUo Society for a Latin 
panegyric on Sir William Jones, and gra- 
duated M.A. on 28 April 1798. On 26 July 
1800 he was elected prmloctor of moral phi- 
losophy, was appointed in 1802, and again in 
1803, one of the examiners for honours, and 
under the induence of his friends, Bouth and 
Copleston, took deacon’s orders on 13 June 
1 802, and priest’s ordors on 23 Feb. 1801. On 
his marriage, on 27 Oct. 1804, with Deborah 
Maria, daughter of William Surtees, esq., of 
Bath, and niece of Lady Eldon, he vacated 
his fellowship. He was select preacher before 
the university for the first time in November 
1801, refused the principalshm of Hertford 
College in 1806, graduated B.D. and D.D.'on 
28 June 1 821, and was elected an honorary 
fellow of Magdalen on 2 Feb. 1862. 

His first preferment, probably due to his 
wife’s connection withLord Eldon,was to the 
vicarage of Eilmersdou, near Bath, a small 
crown living worth a little over 2001. a year. 
He never seems to have resided there. On 
24 Dec. 1806 he received the benefice of 
Stointon-le-Streot, Dmham, and in 1806, on 
Dr. Eolith’s recommendation, became one of 
the chaplains of Shuts Barrington [q. v.], 
bishop of Durham. This post he hmd for 
twenty years. His first appearance os a con- 
troversialist was in 1800, when he issued an 


answer to an anonymous attack, 

Webeen made by Dr. Lin8^d^JKl£ 
his bishop a charges, and his defence 
considerable success. Earlv in IRnfl “ 
signed the Eving of Kihnersdon, and m 
28 June 1806 was presented to the oroum 
hying of Bishop Middleham in 
where he resided two years, holding it witil 
Stainton. In 1808 he was collated by tte 
bishop of Durham to the valuable livmg of 
Gateshead; in 1809 was promoted to the 
ninth prebendal stall in the cathedral of 
Durham, and on 28 Sept. 1810 was presented 
by the dean and chapter to the pariah of St 
Margaret, Durham, as well. In this parish' 
where peace did not always dweU among 
the parishioners, he earned a reputation as a 
tactful but firm administrator, and a zealous 
parish priest. Ilia next preferment was to the 
second prebond, better endowed than the 
ninth, on 30 Dec. 1816. 

He now began to appear as a writer upon 
public quest ions. Sturges Bourne raised the 
question of settlement under the poor law 
by a motion in the House of Commons on 
20 March 1819. Phillpotts, an activejnstice 
of tho pence for tho county of Durham, pub- 
lished n pamphlet in defence of the eiistme 
system. A few weeks later he issued, on 
30 June, on anonymous pamphlet againstEarl 
Grey’s bill for the repeal of the Test Act, 
temperate in tone, and expressing a certaia 
willingness to reUevo Homan cathohes, but 
only upon strong guarantees for the mom- 
touanco of the existing arrangements in chundi 
and state. Noxt he published a pamphlet 
in vindication of tho part played by the 
govonimont in tho collision of the mob on 
1 6 Ang. 1819 with 4:ho troops at St, Peter's 
Fields, Mancheetor, which was known as the 
Poterloo massaoro, and to a scathing review 
of his pamphlet in tho ‘ Edinburgh Eoview,’ 
No, 04, he issued a rejoindor. His energy, 
political and professional, won him further 
preformenl. 'Tho bishop of Durham collated 
him, on 20 Sept. 1820, to the rectory of 
Stanhope-on-the-Wear,oneofthehestliving8 
in England. He resigned his stall at Dur- 
ham, spout 12,000/. in building a parsonage, 
and devoted himself to his duties as a priest 
and a magistrate without ceasing to take 
pari in politics. He promoted an addiess to 
the crown from tke clergy of Dmham in 
support of the policy of the ministry towards 
Queen Caroline, and vigorously attacked 
Borl Gre^s advocacy of her cose and of the 
cause of reform. When John Ambrose 'Wil- 
liams wos prosecuted for a libel on the ca- 
thedral clergy in August 1822, the legol 
proceedings were currently, but wrondy, 
attributed to Phillpotts, and he was attacked 
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by name in the Noremher ziiimber of the 
(Edinbnrffh Review.’ His ‘Letter to Francis 
Jet&ey,’ dated 80 Dec., was a fierce retort. 

In 1826 he began his well-lmowii Roman 
catholic controvert with Charles Butler 
(1760-1832) [q. v.J by a senes of fifteen 
letters produced in April upon the tenth 
letter in Butler’s ‘ Book of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church.’ They wore uncompromising in 
tone, but of such conspicuous learning and 
lope, and so courteous to Butler personally, 
tlut Butler sought out his adversary and 
made his acquaintance. Nevertheless Fhill- 
potts continued the controversy. He pub- 
Qied in 1826 a further letter to Butler, and in 
1827 two letters to Canning, dated 2SFeb and 
7 Mhy, on the question of the Roman catholic 
lelief. He suggested a now form of test de- 
claration to be subscribed by Roman catholics, 
and prepared a draft of an elaborate bill deal- 
ing with the testa, which he embo^ed in a 
lettertoLord Rldon in 1828. In view of his 
change of opinion shortlyfoUowin^ this fact is 
of importance. Canning spoke of Fhillpotts’s 
letters to himself as ‘ stinging,’ his Mends 
denounced them os libellous, and his oppo- 
nents utilised them as on armoury of weapons 
for hostile use in debat p. Lord Kenyon was 
so much struck with Phillpotts’s gram of the 
qnestion in dispute that he entrusted to him 
^von letters which he had received from 
George ni, when he was consulted between 
1796 and 1801, upon the late king’s scruples 
about his coronation oath. Phillpotts pub- 
lished them on 26 May 1827. The wisdom 
d this step was questioned. The Roman 
catholics claimed them as facts in their 
fiivour. Phillpotts’s own friends blamed 
him for injuring the protestant cause. Ac- 
cmdingly he vindicated his conduct in a 
'Letter to anEngilish Layman ’ early in 1828, 
and at the same time made a fierce onslaught 
upon the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ which had 
reviewed the king’s letters in June 1827, 
and had practically said that they ware the 
writings of a madman. 

Thus down to 1828 Phillpotts was a tory 
and anti-catholic controversialist, as mihtant, 
peihaps, as heiitted a cleric, and undoubtedly 
a useful supporter of the ministry. He was 
rewarded with the deanery of Chester when 
his Mend Oopleston vacated it for the bi- 
shopric of LlandaiF, and was instituted on 
13 May 1828. Now, however, came a change 
of view on his part, for which he was very 
violently attackod. The tory ministry gave 
way m 1829 to the Roman catholic demands, 
and passed the Relief 1 Let. The government's 
conversion was shared' by Phillpotts, and ha 
voted for Sir Robert Peel, who was chiefly 
responsible for the go yernment’s change of 


front, at his election contest at Oxford (of. 
his letter to Dr. Ellerton). Phillpotts 
was said to have ‘wheeled to the right- 
abont os if by military command’ (Times, 
8 Feb. 1829) ; but be bad always been will- 
ing to make the concession if accompanied 
by what he deemed suificient safeguard, and 
saw no reason why he should abandon aR 
bis political interests and alliances because be 
couldnothavehisownway on onc]^oint. His 
timely recognition of the necessiues of the 
government was promptly recognised by the 
Duke of Wellinrton. In November 18S0 he 
succeeded BetheU in the bishraricof Exeter. 

A difficulty at once arose, when first the 
bishopric of Exeter was offered to him, PhUl- 
potts had repUed that he could not affiird 
to take it, with its income of under 3,OOOL, 
unless he might retain his living of Stanhope 
and its income of 4,0001. Many bishops of 
Exeter had held parochial preferment ^ong 
with their sees, and the government granted 
Phillpotts’s request. Almough the last three 
rectors of Stanhope had been also prelates of 
distant sees, the parishioners were at once set 
inmotion, and petitioned against Phillpotts’s 
retention of the living; they complained that 
he took 4,000f. a year and left all the duties 
to a ‘hireling.’ The matter was mentioned 
in parliament, but, pending its discussion, a 
change of ministry took place, ondthewhigs 
came into office under Lord Grey. The new 
ministry refused to sanction the arrangement, 
but, after some negotiation, m efiect gave way 
(Oremlle Memoirs, _ Ist ser. ii. 97). A canon 
of Durham was induced to exchange his 
stall for Stauhrae, and Earl Grey presented 
Phillpotts in January 1831 to the vacant 
stall. He held it for the rest of his life, 
regularly taking his turn of residence (see 
Ilonsard, 8rd ser. i. 622, 932, and Wellington 
Despatches, vii. 362). Some of the dargy of 
the diocese of Exeter at the same time peti- 
tioned against his appointment, alWing that 
he had changed his opinions in 182^ and the 
Earl of Radnor attacked him on the same 
ground in 1832 ; but on both occasions the 
Duke of Wellin^ou stated that the advance- 
ment was made in spite of, and not in con- 
sequence of, Fhillpotts’s opinion of theRomau 
Catholic Relief Act. 

His consecration took place at Lambeth 
on 2 Jan. 1831, and he arrived at Exeter on 
the 10th. He was installed on the 14th, 
and took the oaths and his seat in the House 
of Lords on 7 Feh. He voted against the 
Reform Bill, but did not engage in the de- 
bates until the Tithes Bill was before the 
house in October, when he came into violent 
collision with Earl Gkey (see Qreoille Me- 
moirs, 1st ser. ii. 206, 289 j OffAHiirs Wosns- 
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vroBirBfAnnak of Early Life , ‘ Eavly 
in the following yoar ha apohe powerfully and 
at length both on the Irish Edo cation Bill 
and on the Reform Bill. On the lattor occa- 
sion Lord Qrey, in reply, hade him ‘set liis 
house in ordor,’ an expression for which ho 
mode the minister apologise. His pronounced 
resistance to the Reform Bill — ho signed 
Wellinglon’R protest — ^led to an attaelc by 
the Exeter mob on his episcopal palace, 
which his son garrisoned with coastguards. 
IBs opposition to the other ministerial 
measures — the Irish church temporalities 
hill, the ecclesiastical commission, and tlio 
new poor law — ^wos hardly lose active. To 
any reform of, or intorfaronco with, the 
church from williont ho was at all limes 
opposed ; least of all would ho hrook int(>i>- 
feronco from the whigs. lie resisted 
vehemently the act for the registration of 
marriiigos in 1636, and accused the whigs 
in his episcopal charge of having exhibited 
‘treachery, aggravated hy parjury’ (see 
Hansard, Srd aer. xlh 14C). He opposed tho 
Ecclesiastical Discipline Bill in 1836, coming 
into conflict with Howloy, the archbishop of 
Gantorhury, in debate, attacked tho conduct 
of tho Irish education hoard (riansavd, xliii. 
221, 1212), and to tho last, year after year 
until it passed, ho protested on voligions 
grounde against tho Irish Gorjiorutians Bill. 
Again, in 1641, he raised unsuccossfully the 
qnostion of tlio oatholio foundation of St, 
Sulpice in Canada, and subsequently fought 
against tho commutation of tithes, tho pro- 
posed foundation of an Anglican bishoprio 
of Jerusalem, the Religious Upinions Bill in 
1840, and tho Decoased Wife’s Sister Bill. 
Tie oifered a strong opposition to Dr, Iliunp- 
den’s appointment to tho see of Horoford m 
1847, and it was hyhis ollbrls, with thoso of 
Samuol Wilborforce, bishop oi O.xford, that, 
after some years of clorical agitation, con- 
vocation recovered its former coustiltative 
functions in 1863. On questions of politics, 
other than eoclesiastical, ho ofton toolc views 
that wore indopendent of party oonsidoro- 
tions. He was probably the only loading 
tory who was opposed, at its inception, to 
the Orimoan war. 

Tho bishop came os a high churchman to 
a diooese long known for its ovangelioal 
temper, and ns a disciplinarian to one not 
charactarisod by eoclesiastical stiictness. Ho 
was, further, a man ]^ablicly oooused of hav- 
ing changed his opinions to win preferment, 
ana of having sonndalously accumulntod 
benefices in order to fill bis pockets, llcnco 
Ills olorgy were in many cases ill-disposed 
towards him. It was m connootion with 
protracted ecclesiastical lit igation that during I 


the major part of his episcopatTh^Bs W 
known. Sometimes these disputes tskted 
to patronage, sometimes to diaebUna- W 
the most notable were in effect 
heresy or schism. In 1843 he began a sS 
in tho court of arches against the Rev. John 
Shore, a clergyman in his diocese, who k 
defiance of liis wnrnmg and m coMeque!^ 
of personal disputes, was holding church 
vices in an unlicensed building at Biidire. 
town, near Tolnos, From that court toX 
privy council and to tho queen’e bench Hr 
Shoro took the cnee under various forma' 
always unsuccessfully. In the end, beinil 
unable to pay his costs, ha went to prison 
until ho was released, on the bishop’s fore! 
going part of his costa and the rest beina 
paid by public subscription. With the Hev. 
U. E. Efoad, rector of Fenitcn, a low-church 
clergyman, tho bishop also had a successful 
lawsuit . Tho Q orham case, originally a suit 
of duplex querela in the arches court, is of 
all tho hisfiop’s lawsuits the most famous 
and arose in connection with Philbotts'a re^ 
fusal to insliitiito the Rev. G. 0. Gorhemto 
tho living of Brampford Spiflte, to which he 
had boon duly prosontod in 1847, on the 

l.lin i. rkvnaAT\4 An lin/l 'PnilnJ 4.,^ 


him as to hia orthodoxy on the doctma of 
baptism [ane QoBHiM, Gbohob Oohubhdb], 
Tho ultimate judgment, on appeal to the 
privy council, was adverse to the bishop, and 
(j orham was institnled (,8 March 1850), 
Archbishop Siimnor was stated to approve 
the decision. Phillpotts wrote to mm in 
terms of great severity, protestmg that the 
orchhisliop was supporting heresies, and 
tbroatoning to hold no communion with him, 
II u nssomblod a diocosau synod at Exeter to 
roaflirm the doctriuo, which the privy coun(^ 
bod hold not to be obligatory on Gorham, 
and repoated his censure of the archbishop in 
bis visitation in 1861. But he bore Gorham 
no personal ill-will, and liberally suhscrihed 
to the restoration of Gorham’s church at 
Brantford Speke. 

and woH directied, and in late/life he became 
an opon-handod giver. The 20,0001. to 30,0001 
which bis son publicly stated he had spent 
upon law during liis lifetime ought to be 
balanced by the 10,0001. which he gave to 
found a theological college at Exeter, and 
the large sums which he devoted to the re- 
storation of bis cathedral and to the buUding 
of churohes. He ardently supported one 
of the earliest sisterhoteds, Miss Sallon's at 
Devonport (see Linnoir, Iiife qfPum, Srd 
ed, iii, 194-200), and 7 jreaented his valuahlo 
library to the dorgyof (JomwaJl. Afterreach" 
ing the ago of eighty^ Rhillputto ceased to 
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naiticipate in public or diocesan aiTairs. In 
1862 be delivered Ms last episcopal cliarge, 
ojid made his last triennial diocesan tour. By 
means of correspondence until bis sigbtfaUea, 
and with the help of Dr. Trower, ex-bishop 
of Gibraltar, he administered his diocese there- 
after. He last addressed the House of Lords 
in Jidy 1863, but was compellod from feeble- 
ness to speak sitting. In the some year the 
death of his wife, who had borne him foiurteen 
children, further depressed him j yet in 18C7 
Bi^op w ilborforeo wrote that he ‘ is stUl in 
full force intellectually.' His last not was 
formally to execute the resignation of his see 
on 9 1869, but the resignation did not 

take efmot, for on 18 Sept. 1869 he died at 
his residence, Bishopstowe, Torquay; ha was 
buried at St. Maly’s, Torquay. 

Phillpotts was a high churchman of the 
school which preceded the Oxford movement, 
ond though often ranked on the Anglo- 
catholic side, he never identified himself with 
that party, despite hia pronounoed hostility 
to its opponents. His charge of 1843 vigo- 
rously attacked both Tract No. XC. and 
Brougham’s judgment in th^rivyoouneil on 
lay baptism in the case of Escott v. Mastin 
(Ominira, JScclesiaatieal Shorts, ii. 092). 
Partisan though Phillpotts often appeared to 
be, no party could in fact depend upon his 
support, nor had he the gifts of a party leader, 
the diplomacy, the discretion, or the attrao- 
tivsness such as oharacterised WilbeTforoe, 
Talt, or Newman. By nature he wos not a 
teacher; for hia disposition was too little 
sympathetic to make aim a c^de of younger 
men, or a moulder of weaker minds. Ilis 
pugnacity gave him his chief reputation. A 
bom controversialist and amatchless debater, 
he was master of every polemical art, At the 
same time he was a genuine student, and was 
copiously informed on every subject he took 
up. His mind was formed in an age which 
thought that a political parson no more dis- 
credited his cloth than a political lawyer 
discredited his profession; hut it may he 
doubted if Ills controversial heat did not 
rather injure than aid the cause of that re- 
ligion which it was employed to defend, 
l^ither in intellectual power and foroe of 
will nor in physical courage has he often 
been surpassed by churchmen of modern 
times. Greville, hostile os he was, could only 
compare him with Booket or Gardiner (Jde- 
moirs, lat ser. ii. 287, 2nd ser. i. 120). The 
charge of excessive nepotism brought against 
him was ill-justified. He was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. His knowledge of ecclesiastical 
law enabled him oliectively to compel his 
clergy to ruhrioal stiictuess, and his dioceae 
stood in need of a strong hand, 


His published works consist mainly of very 
numerous charges, sermon^ speeches, and 
pamphlets. His ‘ Canning Letters’ of 1827 
went through six editions, and his pamphlets 
against Charles Butler were reprinted in 
1860. 


A portrait of Phillpotts, hy S. Hodges, 
belongs to the Baroness Burdett-Ooutts (of. 
Jllmtmted London News, 26 Sept. 1869). 

[A detailed Life of Bishop Phillpotts by the 
Kev. Beginald N. Shutte was begun, but its pub- 
lication beyond vol. i., which appeared in 1863, 
was abandoned in consequence of the bishop ob- 
taining an injunction restemning its author from 
publishing his letters (Times, IS Aug. 1862). 
See the Ann. Register, 1869 ; Blister and Mag. 
of Biography, 1866, ii. 190 ; Times, 20 Sept. 
1869 ; Guardian, 22 Sept. 1866 ; Eraser’s ^g. 
ii. 687 : Dublin University Eeview, xx, 223 ; 
the Crokor CoiTespondence ; Greville Memoirs ; 
Twisa’a Life of Bldon; laddon’sHfe of Pusey; 
B. Wilberforee's Life of Bishop Wilberforce. 
One of Fhillpotts’a quare impedit actions, the 
Combpyue case, is reported in the Jnrist.24 Ang, 
1889.] J A. H, 


PHILP, ROBERT KEMP (1819-1882), 
compiler, born at Falmouth on 14 Juno 1819, 
was son of Henry Philp (179S-18SC) of Fal- 
mouth. His grandfather, Robert Kemp Philp 
(1769-1860), Wesleyan, afterwards Unita- 
rian minister of Falmouth, was one of the 
earliest supporters of ragged schools and 
city missionB, 

On leaving school Phi^ was placed, in 
18SA with a printer at Bristol, and after- 
■waida settled na a newsvendor in Bath, 
where, for selling a Sunday newspaper, he 
was fined, and, on refusing to pay, was con- 
demned to the stocks for two nours. He 
jomed the chartist movement, and edited a 
wer called ‘The Regenerator,' and, with 
Heniy Vincent [q. v.], ' The National Vindi- 
cator,’ a Bath weekly newspaper, which ap- 
peared from 1838 to 1842. Li 1839 Philp 
began lecturing as a chartist of moderate 
opmiouB. After the riots in Wales (Novem- 
ber 1840) be collected evidence for the de- 
fence of Jolm Frost (d. 1877) [q. v.], and was 
arrested at Newport, Monmoutli^ire, on 
suspicion of complicity, but was released on 
bail. He was placed on the executive com- 
mittoe of the obartista in 1841. But bis 
counsels were deemed too moderate. In the 
spring of 1842 be signed the declaration 
drawn up by Joseph Sturge [q. v.], and was 
appointed a delegate to the comerenoe called 
Iw Sturge at Birmiugham on 27 Deo. 1842. 
Oonsequently Philip was, through the influ- 
ence of the more violent section, led hy 
Feai’gus O'Oonnor [q. v.], ousted nrom the 
oharSst committee. He was a member of 
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the national conyention -whidh. sat in Lon- 
don from 12 April 1842, and is credited 
-with having drawn up the monster petition, 
signed hy 8,800,000 pereone, and presented 
on 2 May, in favour of the confirmation of 
the charter. Philp was a contributor to the 
‘ Sentinel’ from its commencement on 7 Jan. 
1843. 

In 1846 he settled in Groat Now Street, 
Fetter Lane, London, as a publisher, and 
was sub-editor of the ‘ People’s J ournal ’ from 
1843 to 1848. Ills attention being drawn 
to the demand for cheap popular literature, 
he pubUshed, on his own account, the ' Family 
Friend, ’ successively a montlily, fortnightly, 
and weekly periodical. He acted as editor 
from 1849 to 1862. It had an enormous 
sale. Similar serials followed : the ‘Family 
Tutor ’ (between 1861 and 1863), the ‘ Home 
Oompanm ’ (from 1862 to 1866), and the 
‘Family Treasury’ (in 1863-4). He also 
edited ‘Dionnes,’ a weekly comic paper 
(1853-4). He then commenced to compile 
cheap handbooks on tho practical topics of 
daily life. In many cases they were issued 
in montMy numbers at twopence. Tho most 
popular, ‘ Enquire within upon Everything,’ 
appeared in 1866 j a sixty-fifth edition fol- 
lowed in 1882, and in 1888 the sale had 
reached a total of 1,030,000 copies. A sup- 
plement, ‘ Tho Interview,’ appeared in 186o| 
republished as ‘ A Journey of Discovery all 
round our House,’ London, 1867. Similar 
compilations weroj ‘Notices to Oorrospon- 
dents : Information on all Subjects, collected 
from Answers given in Journals,’ 1866, 8vo, 
and ‘ 'The Eenson Why : a careful Oollcction of 
some hundreds of Bensons for Things whidi, 
though generally believed, arc imperfeotly 
understood’ (1866, tenth thousand 1867). 
The latter heralded a ‘ Keason Why ’ series of 
volumes dealing with general science (1867, 
8vo, forty-fifth thousand 1807) j domestic 
science (1867, 1869) j natural history (18^) ; 
liistory (1869, 8vo) ; tho biblo (1869) ; Chris- 
tian denominations (1860, 8vo) ; the garden 
and farm (1860) ; and physical geography 
and geology (1808). PhUp’s dictionaries of 
daily wants (1861), of useful knowledge, 
1868-62 (issued in monthly parts), of medicM 
ond surgical knowledge, ‘The Best of Every- 
thiim,’ and ‘The Lady’s Eveiy-day Book,’ 
1873, were all very popular. Philp also pun- 
lishod a ‘ History of Ibrogress in GreatBritain,’ 
in sixpenny monthly parts, Juno 1869 to 
July 1860, which was reissued in two vo- 
lumes (1869-60). The portions dealing with 
‘ The Progress of Agrioulturo ’ and the ‘ Pro- 
gress of Oarriages, Bonds,’ &e., were printed 
sej^ntoly (London, 1868, 8vm. 

Philp died at 21 Claremont Square, laling^ 


ton, on 30 Nov. 1882, aged 64 
buried at Highgate. He lift ancJnly 
Philp was responsible for many worW 
eemblmg those motioned, and also compil^ 
guides to the Lake district and WaW 
to the Great Northern, the Midland (iVs? 
Jjondon and North-Western f 1874b ToTiSn^’ 

(‘S'*). S'ffi: 

Brighton, and South Coast 

(1876), and South-Eaatern railways (187B\ 
At least five songs by him were set to maic 
and he wT^o a comedy, in two acts, ‘The 
Successful Candidate ’ (1863). Hk uirtorit 

15 given in vol. i. of the ‘Family Treasury.' 

[Works abovs montionad ; Alliboue’a Diet, of 
Engl. Lit, Buppl. ii. 1233; Boase’s CoUeetanen 
Cornubiensia, 1800, col. 738; Boaae and Court- 
ney’s Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, pp. 492_6 SutoI 

p. 1813 ; Qnmmago’a Hist, of the Chartist Move- 

mont, pp. 197, 213, 214, 216, 222, 226, 227, 230 
441 : Public Opinion, 25 Sept. 1880 p. 800 and 

16 Jan. 1881 p. 71.] 0 F.’s. 


PHILPOT. [See also Phtupot.] 

P H ILPOT, JOHN (1610-166^, arch- 
deacon of Winchester, third son of Sir Peter 
Philpot, was boi-n at Compton, nampahie, 
in 1616. Ho was educated at Winchester, 
where he had ns a contemporary John Hatps- 
field [q. V,], with whom ho made a bet that 
he would write two hundred verses in one 
night wi tlurat making more than three faults, 
which he did. In due course he went to 
Now Collego, Oxford, whore be was fellow 
from 1634 to 1641. lie graduated ]3,0.L, 
but on tho enactment of the six articles in 
1639 he went abroad and travelled in various 
countries. Ho fell into an argument wifk a 
Fraiiciecan friar between Venice and Padua, 
and very narrowly osoaped tho claws of the 
inquisition in consoqnenco. On his letimt 
he went to Winchostor, where he read lec- 
tures in the cathedral, and, at some uncertaia 
dale, became arobdoacon. He now fell to 
squabbling with his bishop, JohnPonet[q.v.], 
y^om the regietrary Cook, ‘a man who hated 

g uro religion,' had stirred up against him, 
look oven set on the archdeacon with his 
servants as if to murder him. When Moiy 
came to the throne Philpot soon attracted 
attention. He was one who in the convoca- 
tion of 1663 defended the views of the cate- 
ol^m, especially with reference to transub- 
stantiation. In 1664 he was in the king's 
bench prison, and even there he found some- 
thing to dispute about, as some of hisfellow- 
prisoners wore Pelagians. In October 1666 
he was oxamined in Newgate sessions house, 
and, 1 hough Bonner did his best forbim, be 
was couvictod. He was burned at Smith- 
floid, Bun’ering with heroism, on 18 Deo. 1666. 
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philpot wrote ! 1. * Vera Expowtio Dis- 
putatiwuS)’ an aoooimt of the proceedings 

convocation, printed in Latin at Borne, 
1664, and in Endish. at Basle, and after- 
•^rsrds printed inFoxe’s ‘Actes and ATonu- 
jnents.^ 2. ‘ Examinations,’ published Lon- 
don 1669. Eoxe published a Latin trans- 
lation of this abroad, and it appears in the 
< Actes and Monuments.’ To one edition of 
thiswas added S. ‘ Apologie of John Philpot,’ 
'initten for spitting upon an Arian; a 
gecond edition appeared the same vear (16S9). 
A 'A Supplication to Philip andMary,’ pub- 
lished by Eoxe in the ‘Actes and Monu- 
nients.’ 6. ' Letters,’ also published in the 
‘Actes and Monuments,’ and separately 1664. 
6, 'Csalins Secundus Curio: his Defence 
of th’ Olde and Awncyent Authoritie off 
Obriate’s Ohurche;’ this translation forms 
Beg. MS. 17, C. ix. 7. ‘De Vero Ghristinui 
Sacridcio.’ 8. A translation of Calvin's 
■Homilies.’ 9.‘ Chrysostome against Heresies.’ 
10. ‘ Epistolre Hebraicse,’ lib. i. 11. ‘De pro- 
piietate Linguorum,’ lib. i. The last five are 
lost. An exhortation to his sister and an 
oration which forma Bodl. MS. 63 are also 
small works. There are said to be some 
manuscripts written by Philpot in the library 
gt Emmanuel College, Cambrige. All the 
extant works have oaen published, with an 
introduction, for the Parker Society by 
Bobert Eden, London, 1842, 8vo. 

[Wood’s Atbenm Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii, 229 ; In- 
trod. to Parker Soc. edition of Philpot’s Works; 
Heylyn’s Ecdosia Bestaurata, i. 68, &c., ii. 109, 
to,; Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xi. 
1247, xii.pt. i. p, 840, cf. p. 430 ; Dixon’s Hist, of 
Cbuicb ofBngland, iv. 76, &c. ; Foxe’s Actes and 
Honnments, vi. 68, &c., vU. 606, viii. 121, I7l ; 
Hsohyn’s Diary (Onmden Soc.), p. 98 ; Eirby’s 
WiDchester Scholars, p, 114.] W. A. J, A. 

PHILPOTT, HENRY (1807-1892), 
bishop of WorceBter, was the son of Eiobara 
Philpott of Chiobester, where he was bom 
17 Nov. 1807. He was educated at the 
cathedral school in that town, and at St. 
Gatbarine’s Hall, Cambridge, where he ma- 
triculated in 1826. Hie imiversity career 
was distinguished. In 1829 he was senior 
wrangler and fourteenth classic, Lord 
Cavendish (afterwards Duke of Devonshire) 
being second wra^ler; while in 1880 he 
^iied the second smith’s prize, Cavendish 
being placed above him. He was admitted 
B.A. and elected fellow of hie college in 
1^9, proceeding M. A. in 1832, He mled 
various university offices, acting as proctor in 
1834-6, and as moderator and os examiner in 
the tripos five times between 1883 and 1888. 
He became, successively, assistant-tutor and 
tutor to his college. Dr. Blomfield, bishop 


of London, appointed him Whitehall preacher 
for 1887-9 ; while in 1844 Dr. Turton, bishop 
of Ely, made him his examining chaplain. 
In 1839 he was admitted B.D., and in 1846 
was elected master of St. Catharine’s. An- 
nexed to this post was a canoury at Norwich, 

As head of the college, he proved singu- 
larly successful, and took a prominent part 
in the life of the university. He was elected 
vice-chancellor for the year commencing 
4 Nov. 1846, and in that capacity received 
the queen and Prince Albert, when the 
prince was installed as chancellor in 1847. 
From this time Philpott was in close touch 
with the court. He proceeded to the de- 
gree of D.D. by royal letters patent in this 
year^ and was appointed chaplain and uni- 
versity correspondent to the new chancellor. 
His bueiness capacity jproved useful in en- 
abling tbe university in 1866 to arrange a 
compromise with the town in regard to 
long-standing^ disputes as to their respec- 
tive |nrisdiction8, and in assisting to re- 
organise tbe university itself alter the 
changes made by the new statutes of 1664^. 
The general appreciation of his services was 
shown in his re-election to the vice-chan- 
ceUorship in 1866, and again in 1867, In 
1860 he was nominated to the bishopric 
of Worcester. 

His episcopal career was uneventful, 
'ffiiough he faithfully folfllled the duties of 
his office, he disliked public life. He seldom 
attended the House of Lords ; he never 
attended the Upper House of Convocation, 
and is said to have onlv once appeared at 
the private meetings of the bishops. He 
refused to allow moceson conferences be- 
cause, as be said, he had ‘ a honor of irre- 
sponsible talk.’ He had few disciplinary 
cases with which to deni, hut in them wowed 
firmness and moderation. The case of the 
Rev. R. W. Enroght, the rituahstio vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Birmingham, in 1879, was 
almost the only one in which he felt com- 
pelled to mese for the full application of 
the law. His lonpr university experience led 
to his hein^ nommated as vice-chairman of 
the Cambridge University commission of 
1877, and he became its chausnan in 1878, 
on the retirementof Lord-bhief-jostice Cock- 
bum. He sympathised with the minority of 
the commissioners in not wis hing to press 
too hardly upon the collets. WMle bishop 
he acted as provincial owplain of Canter- 
bury, and was also clerk of the queen’s 
closet. In 1887 he was elected honorary 
fellow of St. Catharine’s College. In his 
later years he took great interest in the 
movement towards establishing a bishopric 
of Birmingham, and offered to allot 8007. 
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ft yoar from his own revonnes to that nurposo. 
lucroosing age and his wife’s ill-health com- 
pelled him to resign in August 1800, before 
the iiTrangemonts could be complotod. ] Co 
retired to Cambridge, whore ho died 10 Jan. 
1892. Tie was buried at St. Ma^'s Church, 
Hartlobuiy, Worcostorshire, 16 Jan. foUow- 

Tlemarried, in 1846, Mary, eldest daughter 
of the Moroheso do Spinoto, who survived 
him. They had no children. 

He published ton triennial charges during 
his episcopate, and edited ‘Documents re- 
lating to St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge,’ 
Cambridge, 1861, 8vo. A portrait, presented 
to him by public subscription in 1684, liangs 
lit llartlobury Palace. 

[Times, 11 and 16 Jan. 1802 ; Dlusl. Dond. 
Meirs, 6 April 1861 ; Iiuiird niid Bomilly’s Glnid. 
OnntftbT. ; works, anpeeiiilly Appendix to ‘ Oharge’ 
for 1880; Enrnght’s My Ordination Oaths, &p., 
London, 1880, 8vo ; Bkiunei^a OhiingoN and 
CliangOH, &o , 1878, 8vo.l E, G. JL 

PHIPPS, Sib CHARLES BEAUMONT 
C 801 -1806), court olHciiil, second son of 
Henry Phipps, first earl of Miilgrivvo and 
viscount Norraanby[q.v.], was born atMiil- 
grave Castle, Towtshire, on 27 Dec. 1801, 
and educated at Harrow. Ho entered the 
army ns an ensign and lieutenant in the 
Soots fusilier guards on 17 Aug. 1820, and 
ultimatelybocnmeliout enftnt-ooionel(20 May 
1837). On 22 Jan. 1817 he was placed on 
halfway. He retired from active sorvioo on 
11 Nov. 1861, and was thenceforth a colonel 
unattached. Meanwhile Phipps acted as 
secretary to his brothur, Constantine Henry, 
first inorquis of Normanby [q. v.], when 
governor of Jamaica, 1832-4, and in that 
oapaoity went from plant stion to plantation, 
announcing to the slaves that they were to 
bo free. When his brot her wont to Ireland 
as lord lieutenant in 1836, Phipps booiimo 
steward of tlio vicorognl Iiouseliold, and 
held the office until 18.39. For a short time 
ha was sooretary to the mastor-goncral of 
the ordnance. Un 1 Aug. 1846 he become 
oquony to Queen Victoria, and on 1 Jan. 1847 
private socrotniy to the prince ooiisorl. Hu 
soon was appointed the prince’s troasuror. 
On the death of George Edward Anson ha 
was made keeper of nor majesty’s purse, 
10 Oct. 1849. His integrity and zeal wore 
highly appreciated by the queen and tbo 
pnneo consort. Ha became treasurer and 
cofieror to the Prince of Wale.s on 10 Oct. 
1849, was nominated O.B. on 6 Sept. 185.S, 
and If.O.B. on 19 Jan. 1868. IIo was made 
receiver-general of the duchy of Cornwall 
on 20 May 1862, and one of the council to 
the Prince of Wales in January 1803. On 


8 Fab. 1864 he was appointe^secrewT; 
the Prince of Wales os steward of SceSid 
He died of bronchitis at his opartmmb 
Amhassadors’ Court, St. James’s Pali.™ „ 
24 Feb. 1860 . As^ testimenyof 
esteem in which ho was held, the 
appointed ^,27 Feb. was postponed to 

9 Mai'cli, and, m obedience to the desire of 
her mm6sty,he was burmd in the catacomlH 
rfSt. Qoorp a Chapel, Windsor, on 2 Man* 
Ho married, on 26 J une 1836, Margaret Anne 
seoond daughter of Henry Bathurst, aroli! 
deacon of Y ork. She was granted a civil list 
pension of 1604 on 28 March 1886, and died 
on 18 April 1874. The issue of the martiam 
were two sons and two dauehtera,the 

son being Charles Edmmii^ born in 1844 a 
capi ain in the 18tb regiment of foot. ’ 

[Gent. Mag. April 1866, pp. 687-8 ; Man of the 
Time, 186.'), p. 660 ; Illnatr. London News, 1802 
xlii. 300-400, with portrait.] Q, ' 


PHIPPS, Sib CONSTANTINE (1668- 
1723), lord chancellor of Ireland, thw son 
of Francis Phipps, esq., of Reading in Berk- 
flhirc, was born in 1666. He was fidnpi.ti..i 
at the free school, Reading, and was elected 
to a soholarshLp at St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, in June 1072, hut requested that the 
oleolion might be postpioned. He adi^teJ 
the profession of law, was admitted to Gtiay’s 
Tnii 11 Fob. 1078, and was called to the bar 
in 1 084. Ho became bencher in 1706. He 
rose rapidly in bis profession, but his Jacobite 
sympathies rendered promotion slow. His 
practice, however, wos considerable, e^e- 
daily among the friends of the exiled bouse 
of Stuart. He acted as counsel for Lord 
Preston [see GB/vnAM, RroHABn, Visoomra 
PniisTOW] in 1001, and was associated with 
Sir Francis Pemberton [q. v.] in conductiag 
the defence of Sir John Fonwiok (1 848-1687) 
[q. V.] in 1600. Ho assisted Sir Thomas 
Powys [q, V.] in the defence of Thomas 
Watson fq. vl], bishop of St. David’s, de- 
prived in 1702 for simony. 

But it was his management of the defence 
of Dr. Homy SacheveroU [q. v,] in 1710, 
which ohiefiy devolved upon him, that at- 
tracted puhlio attention to him, and marked 
him out for preferment on the acceasion of 
the tories to power. On 12 Deo. he waa 
knighted by the queen, and kissed hands as 
lord chancellor of Ireland, in the place of 
Richard Freeman deceased. A month later 
he nn’ived in Dublin, and on 22 Jon, 1711 
was sworn one of the lords justices of the 
kingdom in tlio absence of the lord lieu- 
tenant, the Duke of Ormonde. His appoint 
ment was naturally distasteful to the whig 
party, and their animosity towards him was 
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intensified when he began openly to exert his 
influence to restore the balance of power into . 
the hands of the tories. In July Ormonde j 
mat parliament. The session proved^ a‘ 
gtonny one, and the lord lieutenant having ' 
nrorogued it, with a view to a dissolution, 
Kturned to England in December, leaving 
the government to Phipps and Bidiard In- 
eoldsby [q- t.] The first and indispensable 
step to procure a more tractable parliament 
'ffas to secure tory sheriffs in the counties 
sad tory mayors in the towns. Phipps un- 
dattooli: the task with alacrity, but without 
much success. The city of Dublin led the 
opposition, and elected a whig mayor, whom 
the government refused to recognise. The 
eatholio mob were for the castle ; the well- 
to-do citizens and freemen were for the cor- 
poration. Both sides were obstinate, and for 
nearly two years Dublin was without a mu- 
nicipal government. Other circumstances 
to Phipps’s unpopularity. During the 
atruggle a row occurred in the theatre. The 
ottlprSi was a certain Dudley Moore, who 
Tea arraigned before the c[uecn’s bench. The 
case was still under consideration when 
Phipps proceeded to lecture the mayor and 
corporauon on the disturbed state of the 
metropolis, alluding especially to Moore's 
oase. He was probably guilUess of any in- 
tention to prejudice the jurors against Moore, 
but his intervention was viewed in that light 
by his opponents, and led to a fierce pam- 
phlet watfae. The pviblication of the ‘Me- 
moirs of the Ohevalier de St.Gteorge’ added 
fresh fuel to the fire. Edward Lloyd, the 
publisher, probably looked upon it as a mere 
business speculation, but it was natural that 
it should be regarded as piece of a sinister 
plan on the part of government to promote 
the interests of the Pretender. The unfortu- 
nate publisher was at once prosecuted for 
libel, and would no doubt have been 
punished severely had not Phipps interposed 
with a nolle prosequi. His conduct in this 
matter, added to his attempt to discourapte 
the usual ceremony of dressing £in|' Wil- 
liam’s statue on 4 Nov., rendered him ex- 
tremely unpopular in the city. 

At we general election in the autumn of 
1713 he worked energetically to secure a tory 
majority in parliament. Ouriously enough, 
he was sanguine of success, but his eiroecta- 
lionswere doomed to disappointment^ for the 
whigs, having obtained on overwhelming ma- 
jority, at once proceeded to denoimce and 
even to threoten him with impeachment. 
They voted that he had been the principal 
cause of the disoi^ders and divisions of the 
realm, that he was working in secret to pro- 
mote the interests of the Pretender, and con- 


cluded by petitioning the queen to remove 
him from office. His friends in the House of 
lOrds and in convocation, however, rallied 
to his support, and before long a counter 
address was on its way to the queen, eulogis- 
ing him as a discerning and vigilant officer, a 
true lover of the church, and a zealous aasertor 
of the prerogative. The death of the queen 
on 1 Aug. 1714, and the dissolution of par- 
liament, solved the situation. Phipps was 
removed from office on SO Sept,; and, return- 
ing to England, he at once resumed ms prac- 
tice at the bar. His exertions on behmf of 
the high-church party did not pass altogether 
unreco^ised, and on 20 Oct. Ihe university 
of Ox&rd conferred on him the degme of 
D.O.L. Except for his defence of theEorl of 
Wintoun [see Snroir, Heobsii, fifth Easl 
OP W arrous] in 1716, when he was severely 
reprimanded Iiy the lord high steward for 
banning to speak without permission 
^Howdl:^ State Trials, xv. 876), and his de- 
ence of Bishop Erancis Atterbury [q. v.Tin 
1728, the rest of his life was uneventffl. JHe 
died in the Middle Temple on 9 Oct. 1723, 
and was buried at Bright Wolthom in Berk- 
shire. An en^aved portrait by J. Simon is 
mentioned by Bromic, 

Phipps married, on 10 Oct. 1681, Catherine 
Sawyer of St. Catherine dree Church, Lon- 
don. Hehad one son, William, who married, 
in 1718, Catherine Annesley, onlv dawhter 
and heiress of James, third earl of Anglesey, 
whose son Constantine, raised to the peerage 
as Baron Mulgrave of New Boss, co. Wex- 
ford, was ancestor of the marquises of Nor- 
manby. Sir William Phipps, governor of 
Massachusetts and inventor of the diving- 
bell, separatMy noticed, was a cousin of Sir 
Oonslontine Phipps. 

[Burke's Peerage; Poster’s Alumni Oxon, 
lSOO-1714; Hist, and Antiq. of the Town of 
Beading, 1836 ; Pubigg’s Hist, of the King’s 
Inns; Luttrell’s Brief Belation; Burnet's Hist, 
of his own Time ; Mahon’s Hist, of England, i. 
91; Swift’s "Works, ed, Scott, xvi. 64, 72, 97, 
368; OampbeU’s Lives of the Lord OhaneoUors; 
Wyou’s Hist, of Great Britain during the Beign 
of Queen Anne, ii, 472—2 ; Journals of the Eoiue 
of Commons, Ireland, ii. pt. i. ; Proude’s English 
in Ireland, bk. ii. eh. ii. ; Lettros Eisboriques, 
vol. zlv. ; A Long History of a certain Session 
of a certain Parfiament, in a certain Kingdom 
(attributed to Brs. Bielsham and Delaney), 1714; 
History of the Ministerial Conduct of the chief 
Governors of Ireland, London, 1764; The Con- 
duct of the Purse of Ireland, London, 1714 ; 
Life of Aristides the Athenian, who was decreed 
to be banish’d for his Justice, Dublin, 1714; 
liber Hib. ; Howell’s State Trials ; Hist. MSS. 
Oomm. 2nd Bep. p. 234, 3rd Bep. p, 426, 7th 
Eep. p. 761, 8th Hep. p. 74, 11th Bep. App. xi. 
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p. 107 ; Brit. Hub. Addit.MSS. 21138 ft. 66-61, 
2l<106 f. 8, 21606 f. 128, 21663 f. 7i, 28227 
f. 22.] B. D. 

PHIPPS, OONSTAHTINE HENHY, 
first MAnams oi' Nobmaitbt (1797-1883), 
eldest son. pf Hen^, first earl of Mulgrave 
[q . V.], by his ■wife Mjirtha Sophia, daughter of 
Ohristopher Thomson Moling, esq., of West 
Herrington, Eurha'm, -was bom on 16 May 
1707. He-waa sent toITarro'Wjattd aftorwards 
matriculated at Trinity Oollego, Cambridge, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1818. He then on- 
tered parliament, sitting by family interest 
for Scarborough, and in 1819 made a suc- 
cessful maiden speech in favour of the Ho- 
man catholic claims, and another later on in 
support of Lord John Husaell’s motion for 
parliamentai'y reform. Ho also carried a 
motion for an addrass to the crown for the 
abolition of the sinecure office of joint post- 
master-general. These liberal opinions did 
not please his family, liu miittcd parlia- 
ment and England, and took up hie resi- 
dence in Italy. In 1832 ho re-entered the 
House of Commons as member for Iligliam 
Eorrera in the advanced whig interest, and 
became Icno-wn to tho priblic in 1826 as tho 
author of several political pamphlets written 


At the general election of 1836 he was 
returned for jUfalton, till then hold by Lord 
Duncannon, and in that and the next year 
was a steady supporter of Canning. In 1831 
he succeeded his father in tho earldom of 


an excellent man in Lord~lMsTava~ir 
new lord lieutenant ; I tell you thSeciiiit 
be a better (Fitzpateioi, CorremmdJZ 
<0-M,ii l7). His rfienaT“SSS 
with O’Connell were the subject of bitw 
nttaclrs at protestant meetings and in ths 
opposition press, and also of suspicious 
quiiies by tho khm (Sabdueb, ^Melbourne 
Papers, p. 296 : Wamom, £ife of TW 
■^An Russell, i. 249). He fronkly consulted 
Homan catholic prelates and politicians le- 
moved numhere of magistrates from ’the 
bench for partisanship in office, refiised to 
appoint protestant clergymen to the bench in 
any large numbers, and appointed numerous 
catholics to executive posts (see his speech 
in tho House of Lords, 21 March 1839). His 
administration was most distasteful to the 
Oronge party, oiid, though in the main Ann 
and just, was marked by too frequent an 
exercise of the preromtjve of tnon^ inpoli- 

I lical cases. To this leniency his opponents 

I attributed many outbursts of crime, particu- 
larly the murder of Lord Norhury on 1 Jm. 

1 1889. Mulgravewas created Marquis of Noiv 

I manhy in Juno 1838, and relhed next year 
to become in February 1839 secretary of war 
and the colonies in place of Charles Grant, 

I lord Qlenelg [q. Hi Mav the ministry -vras 

defeated on the Jamaica Bill, and resigned. 
Normanhy was summoned by the queen— 
possibly at the suggestion of his wife, who 
was one of the queen’s bedchamber women 
— ^with o view to hie forming an adminis- 


Mulgrave. Next year ho woe appointed cap- 
tain-general and governor of Jamaica, swoim 
of the privy conned, and made a Icnight grand 
OTOBS of tho Guelphio order. His espooiidtask 
proved to be the distilhution of the money 
compensation to former owners of emonoi- 
patod slaves, and ho successfully suppressed a 
rebellion. Hosigning tho office early in 1834, 
ho confidently expected to have been offered 
cabinet oITioo in June 1834 by Lord Grruy, 
and woe greatly disappointed with tho oiler 
of the postmoster-goneralsliip, which he re- 
fuBod XOremlle Memoirs, Ist ser. iii. 90); 
but when Lord Molboiu-ne formed his ad- 
ministration in Jidy, Mulgrave was inedudod 
in it as lord privy seal, with a seat in the 
cabinet. 

In 1SS5 he was sent to Iroland as lord 
lisfutenant, an appointment much oriticised 
at the time, but which proved judicious. 
On his lauding on 11 May in Dublin ho was 
received ivith cnthnsiasiu, and the calholio 
party built great hopes on his tenure of 
office. His presence inlioland, with Thomas 
Drummond (1797-1840) [q. v.l, was fuU 
of encouragement to O’Oonnell and his 
friends. O’Oonnoll wrote of Mm. ; ‘ Wo have 


Iration, hut was unable to do so ; and, os 
Peel refused to take office unless Lady Nor- 
manby and Lady Morpeth were removed from 
their posts in the household, the whigs le- 
Bumod oiHc^ and Normonb^y returned to the 
colonial office. Hie halting policy there 
offoudod Lord Howick, and contributed 
materially to his resignation. It was fslt 
that the colonial office must he held by a 
stronger man, and in August Normanby was 
transferred to tho home office, and Lord 
John Hussell took his place (WAiiPOtB, lari 
John Russell, i, 887). Ho was homo secretory 
until tho ministry fell in September 1841, 
It was his last administrative post. 

In August 1846, at a moment perhaps 
unfortunate, when a change was coming 
over tho diplomatic relations of Fmnce and 
England, he was appointed ambasBadot at 
Fans, and continued to hold that office till 
his resignation in February 1862. He was 
prone to take, or to appear to taka, sides in 
tho politics of foreign states.^ In 1847 his 
intimacy with Thiers, then in op^sition, 
imperilled his good relations with Thiers's 
rival and Louis-Philippe’s minister, Guizot, 
and exposed him to tho hostility of the Pan- 
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eian press. Quizot’s estimate of his character 
was summed up in a phrase, ‘ II est hou 
enfant, mais il ue compreud pas noire langue.’ 
The English foreign minister, Palmerston, 
SBpported Normanhy so vigorously as to 
nearly provoke a diplomatic rupture (seeGre- 
tUle Memoirs, 2nd ser, iii, 62, 446), but the 
quarrel was composed hy Count Apponvi. 
JTor Tvere Normanby’s relations wiui tiie 
foreign office alrrays smooth. But his ser- 
vices were recognised by the grand cross of 
the Bath in December 1847, and he waa 
created a knight of the Garter in .^ril 
1861. Sis remonstrance against Lord Pal- 
merston’s hast^ recognition of Louis Napo- 
leon was the imme£ate occasion of Lord 
Palmerston's dismissal in ISol (Memoirs 
of an ev-Minister, i. 269, 208, 302). His 
am resignation in the Pebruary following, 
though nominally due to ill-health, was 
really occasioned by political differences at 
home. 

In December 1864 Lord Aberdeen ap- 
pointed him minister to the court of Tuscany 
at Florence, where he had resided in early 
life and was well known. His strong Aus- 
trian sympathies more than once proved an 
embarrassment to the foreign minister, Lord 
Clarendon ; and Lord Mahnesbuiy, on taking 
office in February 1868, promptly recalled 
him by telegraph. On his settling in England 
his antipathv to Lord Palmerston led him 
to support tue tories, his former oppouents, 
against the whigs, his old friends : but he 
was soon disabled by paral;rai8, and died at 
Hamilton Lodge, South Aensington, on 
28 July 1863. In spite of a somewhat fii- 
Tolous and theatrical manner, he was a man 
of considerable prescience and political 
ability (W alpolu, Ziyb of Lord John jRussell, 
ii. 96). He was generally pcmular. A half- 
lenrai life-size portrait or Normanby, by 
M.Heuss, belongs to the Bev. the Marquis 
of Normanby. 

He married, on 12 Aug. 1818, Maria, 
oldest daughter of Thomas Heury Liddell, 
first lord Havensworth, W whom he had one 
Eon, George Augustus Oonstontine [q. v.], 
who succeeded him in the title. 

Normanby was tho author in early life of 
a number of romantic tales, novds, and 
sketches, avowedly founded on fact. He 
published anonymously ‘ The English in 
Italy,’ 1826, 3 vols., a collection of romances 
of various lengths, and ‘The English in 
France,’ 1828, a similar work ; four novels, 
‘Matilda,’ 1826; ‘ Yes and No,’ 1828 ; ‘ Olo- 
rinda’ in tho ‘Keepsake’ for 1829; and 
‘The Contrast,’ 1832 ; and suhsequenliy ‘A 
Year of Bovolution,’ 1867, being his Paris 
journal for 1848, and conlaiuiug many in- 
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discreet references to Louis-Philippe (in 
consequence of statements in it he oecame 
involved in controversy with Louis Blanc). 
‘The Congress and the Cabinet,’ 1869 ; and 
a ‘ Historical Sketch of Louise de Bourbon, 
Duohs'is of Parma,’ and a ‘ Vindication of 
the Duke of Modena ’ ii'om Mr. Gladstone’s 
charges in 1861, were political pamphlets. 
Some of his speeches in the House of Lords 
were also published. 

[In addition to authoridea above cited, see 
Times, 29 July 1863; Gent. Mag. 1863, pt. ii. 
p.374] J.A.H. 

PHIPPS, CONSTANTINE JOHN, se- 
cond Baeoit Mpiqbavh (1744-1792), captain 
in the navy and politician, born in May 1744, 
waa eldest son or Constantine Phipps, created 
Baron Mulgrave in the peerage or Ireland, 
and of his wife Lepdl, daughter of John, 
lord Hervey rq.v.1 He entered the navy in 
1760 on board we Dragon of 74 guns, with his 
uncle Augustus John Hervey (afterwards 
third earl of Bristol) [q.v.] After serving 
at the redaction of Martmique and St. Lucia, 
he was promoted by Sir George Rodney to 
be lieutenant of the Dragon on 17 March 
1762, and took part in the reduction of 
Havana [bee PocooK, SiB Gbobgb]. On 
24 Nov. 1763 he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the DiUgence sloop, and on 20 Jane 

1766 was posted to the Terpsichore. In 

1767 he commanded the Boreas. In the 
general election of 1768 he was returned to 
the House of Commons as member for Lin- 
cobi, and from tho first identified himself 
with the ‘ king's friends,' gaining a certain 
prominence hy his opposition to the pimular 
party. In 1773 he commanded the Race- 
horse, which, in company with the Carcaas, 
was fitted out to attempt the discovery of a 
northern route to India. The expedition 
sailed to the north of Spitzbergen, and, find- 
ing the sea absolutely blocked with ice, re- 
turned without any result. The voyage ie 
now principally remembered from the fact 
that Nelson was a midshipman on hoard the 
Carcass. On the death of his father on 
13 Sept. 1776, Phipps succeeded as second 
Baton Mulgrave. lu 1777 he was elected 
member of parliament for Huntingdon, and 
was also appointed one of the lords of the 
admunlty. 

In the spring of 1778 he commissioned 
the Coarageux, a 74-gun ship which had 
been captured from the French in 1761 [see 
FAtTLKNOE, E obbi^. Intheaotionof27J uly, 
off Ushant, the Courageux had a distin- 
guished part. The Frenwi three-decker Vffle 
de Paris had fallen to leeward of their line, 
and lay right in the line of the English ship’s 
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advance. The look-out on the forecnbtlo 
called out that they would he foul of the 
throe-deckor. ‘No matter,’ answered Mnl- 
giave ; ‘ the oak of Old England is as well 
able to bear a blow as that of llVonce.’ The 
Oourageux, however, just cleared the jib- 
boom of the Villo do Paris and passed to wind- 
ward of her, pouring in a destructive broad- 
side. The big Frenchman, thus cut off, 
ought to have been detained and oaptured ; 
but no orders wore given, and ell the Euglisu. 
ships, except the Oourageux, passed to lee- 
ward of her. Being under Palliser’s immediate 
command, and his colleag ue at the admiralty, 
Phipps’s evidence at the courts-martial had a 
strong bias in Palliser’s favour [see Kdpphx,, 
Aooustus, Visoouira TCuppel) PALnisnn, 
Sxn IlTTOft]. Afteiwards, during tlio war, 
he continued lo command the Gouvagoux 
in the Channel fleet under Hardy, Geary, 
Darby, ond Tlowo, and on 4 Jan. 1781 cap- 
tured Uie 32-gan frigate hliuervo off Brest 
after a remarkable engagement; for tlio 
heavy weather rendered it imposaihlo for the 
Couragoux to open her lowor-dockporta, and 
thus reduced her force to somotking like on 
equality with that of the Minorvo. The 
Oourageux was paid off at the peace, and 
Mulgravo had no furlher sorvioe afloat. 

In parliament Dhipps continued lo ropro- 
seut lluniingdon till 178 1, when ho was re- 
turned for Nowivrk-upoii -Trent, In April 
178d he was appointed joint paymaster-gene- 
ral of Iho forces, and on 18 May a commia- 
eionor for tho affairs of India, and ono of tho 
lords of ‘ Trade and Plantations.’ In 1701 
ill-licalth compollod him to resign. On 
16 Juno 1790 ho was oreatod a i)oor of Groat 
Britain os Baron Mnlgi-ave. lie was a fellow 
of the Iloyal Society and of the Society of 
Anliq^uarios, and was ‘principally iiistru- 
montal in the eslnlilishmont of tho Sooiety 
for tho Improvement of Naval Arohitooture,’ 
Tie collected also ‘ a library, tho most per- 
fect in England as to all works connected 
with nautical ailaire.’ He died at LiQgo on 
10 Oct, 1702. A bust portrait of Mulgravo, 
painted by Ozias TIumphroyj is in Groen- 
wlch Hospital. IIo married, in 1787, Anno 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Nathaniel 
Oholmeley of Howsham in Yorkshiro. Sho 
died the Ibllowing year in giving birtili to a 
daughter; and Mulgravo dyiug without 
male heirs, tho English peerage became ex- 
tinct; the Irish barony descended to his 
brother Henry [q, v,] 

Mulgrave pubUeliod ‘ A Voyage towards 
the North Pole,’ 1774, 4to (reprinted in 
Hawkesworth’s and in Pinkorlon’s ‘ Oolleo- 
tions ’). Ilia diary of 1773 was also issued 
as * A Journal of the Voyage ’ in 1773, and 


correspondouoe between him ^ hi, ^ 
Smcdolr m 1706. 

[Naval Chronido (with portMit), viii * 0 . 
Annual Eegistor, 1792, pt. iiT n. 62» • A 
towards the North Pole, 1773 (4to, iwn. 
sys Nav. aud Mil. Memoirs^ O^iia 
Wairant Books m Eeoord Offios; TiaTJw 
Early History of Clm-les Ja^p™ 

Whithy Authors; and see art, Easpb, Enn^ 

J J.K.1, 

PHIPPS, GEOEGE AUGUSTUS Cnw 
STANTINE, second Mabuto ob 

the 

son of Oonstantme Henry Phipps, first anuv 
qms of Normanby fg v.], by Maria Liddell, 
oldest doughtor of Thomas Henry, lord Eal 
vensworth. EromlSSitolsaShewaslaiowii 

as Viscount Normanby, and from that tuna 
till his father’s death as Earl of Miilgrave. 
On 0 Nov. 1888 ho entered the Scotsfuailiet 
guards, and was gazetted major in the North 
Yorkshire militia on 18 Aug. 1846. He le- 
signod his commission in the army in 1847 
hut romainod an oflicor in the militia till 
1868. On 28 July 1847 he was elected M.P, 
for Scoiborougli in tho liberal interest, and 
was re-elected in 1862 and 1867. He also 
acted 08 ono of the liberal whips during the 
ministries of Lords John Knssell, Aberdeen, 
ond Pnlmersl on. lie was named compttollai 
of tho honsohoid on 28 July 1861, and bwoiu 
of tho privy council on 7 Ang, of the seme 
year. I'rom 4. Jan. 1868 to Pebruaiy 1868 he 
was treasurer of tho household. In Januei; 

) 868 ho was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of Nova Scotia, and held that oflice till July 
1808^ when ho returnod to England on sue- 
cccding to his fathor’e title. 

Normanby was apx>ointod a lord-in-waitmg 
by Earl Ilussell on 8 May 1808, but went out 
of oJHco with him two months later. On 
17 Deo. 1868 he was appomted lo the same 
post by Mr. Gladstone, Exactly a year later 
he was named oaptuiu of tho co^s of gentle- 
meii-at-arms, and hold the omce tUl the 
spring of 1 871. On 8 April 1871 he became 
govonior of Queensland, lie seems to have 
had doubts as to the jmofllahlenoss of gold- 
mining in that colony, out on 20 April 1873, 
whon he received an enthusiastic reception 
on his visit to the Gympsie goldfldds, de> 
clnrod that tho mining industry would he the 
backbone of Queonalond’s ftiture ( Tmt iff 
Governor Normanby to the Gymipm Bold- 
jftelda, 1878). His three years’ term of go- 
vernment in Quoenslwd was a p^od at 
marked progress, and his administration gave 
general satisfaction. 

On 6 Sept. 1874 Normonhy was opporntM 
auccosBor to Sir George Bowen as governor of 
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Zealand. He arrived at Auckland on 
3 Dec., and made tlie usual progress through 
the provinces. He -was general^ -well re- 
ceived, both hy Europeans and Maories (see 
esp. Visit of his Hxc. the Governor to the 
2ferth, 1876). In 1876-6 the colony was 
divided into counties, in ■which councils, 
elected triennially, were established. Huiy 
jng the last t-wo years of his government in 
Ifew Zealand Normanby and Sir George 
Qrey, the premier, were in constant collision. 
The governor deolmed to make on appoint- 
ment to the legislative council which Grey 
recommended. The assembly censured his 
action. He refused to dissolve the assembly 
by Ghey’s odvice, and Grey charged him with 
making his ministers ‘not advisers, but ser- 
vants °(cf. Rees, Su- George Greg, pp. 453- 
454). 

In February 1879 Normanby left New 
Zealand, and became governor of Victor!^ 
where he remained till 1884. During bis 
government the Melbourne international 
exUbition was held, and the long-disputed 
question of the reform of the legislative 
council was settled. In 1881 he was in- 
volved in a dispute with the Victorian pre- 
mier, Mr. Barry, similar to that in which he 
had been engaged with Shr George Grey, 
He declined to dissolve parliament on hJr. 
Bern’s demand. In August 1884 Normanby 
left Victoria for EnglauA and rethed from 
public life on a pension. He had been created 
E.O.M.G. in 1874, and G.O.M.G. in 1877. 
On 9 Jan. 1886 he was created G.O.B. 

A consistent liberal tbrongb life, be broke 
with Mr, Gladstone on the home rule c^ues- 
tion, and resigned the chairmanship of the 
Whitby Li Wal Assoeiation. He died, after 
along Ulness, at OBrunswiek Terrace, Brigh- 
ton, on 3 April 1890. He was buried in St, 
(Wald’s Ohurch, Whitby. Normanby was 
a good administrator and a terse speaker. 
IIiB genial manner made him popular, both 
in the colonios and with his own tenants. 

A. man of simple tastes, he took much in- 
terest in agricultm'e. He was a prominent 
member of the Wur-in-hond Olub. 

Normanby married, on 17 Aug. 1844, 
Laura, daughter of Captain Bobert Bussell, 

B. N. She died on 26 Jan, 1886, leaving a 
large family. Constantine Charles Henry 
(5,1846), the eldest son, who suoceeded to 
me marquisale, was canon of Windsor &om 
1891 to 1907. 

[Doyle’s Baronage; Burke’s Peerage, 1806; 
Totk&hira Post, 6 April 1800; Times, 4 April; 
Illustr. Iiond. News, 10 April (■with porteait) ; 
Whitby Gazette, 11 April; Eusden’s Hist, of 
New Zealand, chap, xviii. and zix., and of 
Australia, chap. xix. ; Colonial Veor Bock, 1802, 


pp. 140-1, 281 ; Eet. Memb. Pail. ; Men of the 
Tune, 1887 ; Haydn's Book of Dignities.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

PHIPPS, HEKBY, first Eaee oe Mee- 
eiiATE andViscoraiNoBMAJ!iBi(1766-1831), 
statesman, bom on 14 Feb. 1766, was the 
second son of Conetantme Phipps, baron 
Mnlgrave of New Rosa, W Lep^, ddest 
daughter of John, lord Bfervey [q. v,] of 
Ickworth. His elder brother wasConstantine 
John, second baron Mnlgrave [q.T.I He was 
educated at Eton, and on 8 June 1776 entered 
the army as an ensign in the 1st foot guards. 
He was promoted heutenant and captain in 
1778. On 30 Aug. 1779 he exchanged into 
the 86th foot as major, and on 4 Oct. 1780 
became lieutenant-colonel of the 8Sth Con- 
naught rangers. He exchanged into the 46th 
on 19 Jan. 1783. While in the guards he 
served with credit in several campaigns of the 
American war , 'Was snhsequently stationed in 
Jamaica and other West Indian islands, and 
served in HoUand, He attained the rank of 
colonel on 18 Nov. 1790, and on 8 Feb. 1793 
received the command of the 31st foot. 

As a supporter of Pitt he was elected to 
parliament for Totnes on 5 April 1784, and 
for Scarhoror^h on 11 June 1790. In the 
‘Roliad’ Phipps and his elder brother are 
characterised as ‘ a soribbling, prattling pair ’ 
{MoUiad, 4th edit. pp. 16, 294-6). In the 
House of Commons Phipps spoke ■with some 
authority on military questions (cf. Par/. 
jErMAxxvii. 1323-6, xxvin. 371). He actively 
Bumorted both the home and foreign policy 
of Pitt, hut ^sagreed with him on the ques- 
tions of parliamentary reform and the slave 
trade. In speaking on 19 Aprd 1791 gainst 
WilberforcwB motion for abolition, IMpps 
declared that, though he had been twdve 
months in Jamaica, he had never seen a 
slave ill-treated (H, xzix. 334-6). In 1793 
Phipps succeeded on the death of his elder 
brother, to the Irish barony of Mnlgrave of 
New Ross. 

In thefoUowingyear he was again on active 
service. Happemng to be a visitor in Hood’s 
ship in September 1793, Hood gave him the 
command, with the temporary rank of bri- 
gadier-general, of three regiments sent from 
Gibraltar to garrison Toulon at the ruvito- 
tion of its inhabitants. Mnlgrave directed 
the strengthening of the outworks on the 
heights b^nd the city; but the command 
was eventually assumed hy Lieutenant- 
colonel (Ihmdes O’Hara [q. v.], and Mnlgrave, 
declining to serve in a subordinate capacity, 
returned home. In defending his conduct 
in the House of Oommons on 10 A'pril 1794, 
he said he never qiutted a situation with 
more regret (Farl, Mist. xxxi. 260-2), 
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On 13 Aug. 1794 lie was created a jMor of 
(lie United IDngdom, witih tlie title of Baron 
M^graveof Mulgrave, YorliaMra. OnSO Doe. 
ho took part in me debate on the addrese in 
Bis iippor house, and defended the recent 
acquisition of Ooreioo. Lord GlreaTille de- 
Bcribod Mulgrave’a performance as ‘the moat 
brilliant diet appearance in that house that 
perhaps everiros remembered’ (Phipps, Me - 
tnoirs (jf JH, P, i. !38 «.) He was gar 
sotted miyoi-goneral on 8 Oct, 1794, liou- 
tonant-general on 1 Jan, 1801, general on 
26 Oct. 1809, and became governor of Scar- 
borough Castle on 20 March 1796. In 1790 
he was sent on an abortive inlssioii to the 
drchdake Charles’s headquarters at Ziirich, 
to concert with him operations in S witzorland 
against the DVenoh (Itfls o/ fivst Lord Minto, 
ill. 77 71.) lie also visil wtliocampof Suwaroa 
initalyand the court of Berlin. On 7 April 
1801 he doclliiedthe olTerof thecommonu of 
the troops in Ireland, and his military onroor 
was brought to a oloso. lie conilnuoa, how- 
ever, to act as one of the chief military ad- 
visors of Pitt, and, although holdingno ininia- 
(orial oliico, was his chim spokesman in the 
IlauBO of Lords until Pitt’s resigimtion in 
1801 . During the poriod of the Addington 
ministry (1801-4) Mulgrava, following tho 
advice of Pitt, suiiporteddiotroalyofAmioiia 
in the Clouse of Lords (JW. llitt, xxxvi. 
176-7, 701-2). In constant communioatiou 
willi PiU while the latter was out of oiiiee, 
he pressed him to return to power (18_Nov. 
1802). During 1603 he frequently criticised 
Addington’s policy with much severity, and 
incensed the mng against him. But when 
Pitt’s second minielry was formed in Juno 
1804, Mulgmve obtaiuod tho office of ohan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, with a scat 
in the cabinet, and was sworn of tbo privy 
council. In the following January, when 
there was talk cf Pitt’s retirement, Midgruvo 
declared ho would on no aooount sorvu in a 
ministry without him. 

On 11 Jan. 1806 Mulgrave was raised to 
the re^onsihlo office of eecretory for foreign 
affairs. The post was generoDy thought to 
he beyond his powors. T. Greuvills, writing 
to tho Marquis of Buckinghom, expressed an 
opinion that he was only ‘put in ad mtsrim 
until Lord "WelleaWa arrival, who is ex- 
pected in June* [QmU mi QaUmtt of 
Qmga iir,iiL404; Siahkoph, Ufa afUtt, 
iii, 161 «., 404). Mulgrave, however, showed 
himeolf fairly capable in debate. On 11 Feb. 
1806 he had to announce the breach with 
Spain, and to defend the asisui'e of the trea- 
sure ships at Fcrrol before the declaration of 
war (]?arl. Ldates, iii. 888-44), and on 
20 June to defend the coalition of 1806 (t6. 


X, X, x-x,, uxMflUi-jj, lAja 0/ Jii oyiV 

and it was set to music by Dr, Lm cC 
23 Jan. 1806 Pitt died, bn 28 
Mulgrave laid before the lords copies of tk 
treatioB recently concluded with ksia and 
Sweden, to which Prussia and Austria had 
acceded, and on 4 Feb. he explained their 
object. Three days later, on 7 Feb., he re- 
signed, with the bulk of tkoae wkoh^ Wa 
Pitt B fnende. 

While Lord GbenviUe’s ministry of ‘All 
the 'I'nlents’ held office, Mulgrave took no 
prominent part in affairs. But ontheformox 
tion of the Portland ministry in April 1807 
he became first lord of the admiralty (ef 
P«rf.Dc4atei,ix.407-ll, 690-1). Hlstennis 
of office was marked by the seizure of the 
Danish fleet, tho Wnloheren expedition, and 
the operations of OoUingwood In the Medi- 
terranean. lie, Wellealey Me [seeWiima. 
MT-PoM, William, Eakl op Mobiiissioh] 
and an admiralty dork, managed all the de^ 
tails of the Cojicnliagen expedition, and he 
eat up two or three nights copying out nil 
tho orders (HAinoN, AutoHogitgiii/, ed, 
Tayloi;, 2iid edit. i. 119). After the Miznte 
of the Da; " ■ - 


with pay and victuale 1o three thousand 
Oroenland iishonuon to bring it to Bimland. 
On 21 Jun. 1808 Mulgravo justified the ei- 
podilion in ilie IIoiiso of Lords (Pari, Da- 
bates, X, 31, 880-2, 066-8), On 26 Jan. 1809 
bo aiinniinced tlie dotoriuinationof ministers 
to continue their support of Spain against 
Napoluon, and repudiated the theory that the 
British navy should bo merely used os a 
homo dofonco (ib, pp. 172-3). Mulgrave must 
he hold to some extent responsible, owing to 
tbo obscurity and complexity of the admiralty 
inetruclioue, for tlie comparative failure of 
tho operations in 1809 against the French 
Hoot in the Basque roads [sse Codebidz, 
Thomas, tontli Eahl op DmmoirAiD; Gam- 
DiHR, JAiina, Lohd Gambihb]. The misfor- 
tunes attending the Walcheren expedition he 
assigned to ‘ advorso winds and umavourohle 
weather.’ 

Mulgrava retained his office under Port- 
land’s Buecoasor, Mr, Perceval, but resigned 
on tho ground of 111-hoalth in the spring of 
1810, On 1 May he beoamo mastsr-generri 
of the ordnance, still keeping his seat m 
the cabinet (Walpolb, Perceval, ii. 79, 80; 
Phipps, Mmmc of B, P. Ward, i. 206), 
From tliis time ho spoke rarely in the Hoiim 
of Lords. But after opposing the oathoho 
demands in March 1812 (Pari, DsSafeSjKu. 
00, 86), ho in July aupportod Lord Wellesleys 
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notion for taking them into consideration in 
the following session. He explained that he 
had been an enemy to all discussion of them 
while there was any probability of the king's 
recovery, but should now be for ‘ granting 
the utmost concessions, not successively, but 
with a view to at once closing the question 
to the satisfaction of the country’ (lo. xxiii. 
8S3-4). Thenceforth his vote was eitW given 
in person or by proxy for emancipation, until 
that measure was carried in 1828, On Per- 
ceval’s death in June_ 1812 Mulgrave re- 
conunended the inclusion of the moderate 
whigs, with Canning and Wellesley in the 
cabinet, and was willing to retire to make 
woy for them (Twies,£y% qfSldon, ii. 210; 
Phipps, Memoirs of JJ. P. Ward, L 278). 
He was created Earl of Mulgrave and Yia- 
count Normanby on 7 Sept. 1812, and re- 
tained oilice under Lord Liverpool until 1818, 
when, at Lis own suggestion, Wellington re- 
placed him as master of the ordnance. The 
ktter complimented him on the benefits 
which the department had derived finm his 
superintendence (ib.ii. 10, 11), and the prince 
regent insisted that Mulgrave should retaiu 
a seat in the cabinet. In May 1820 Mul- 

S ave finally retired, and was created G.O.B. 

c had in 1800 been appointed an elder 
brother of Trini^ Housa and vice-admiral 
of the county of York. He died at his seat 
in Torksluve on 7 April 1831. 

Mulgrave’s talents both as a statesman and 
soldier were respectable, if not brilliant. He 
exoeUed as a debater, and in his miUtoxy 
capacity was entirely free from professional 
jeuousy. He discerned Wellington’s merits 
In his early Peninsular campaigns predicting 
that he would be a second lUarlborough 
(HikYDOn, JMtobiagr.) He was a lover and a 
connoisseur of art. Haydon, who described 
him OB ‘a fine character, manl^ perfectly 
bred, a high tory, and complete J ohn Bull,’ 
found in Bm a generous patron, and he also 
hufriended Jackson, the portrait-painter, and 
Wilkie. He suggested to Haydon his pic- 
ture of Bentatns, for which he piud him 210 
guineas, and commissioned Wilkie to paint 
'ThaEentDay’ and ‘Sunday Morning,’ IVW- 
gruve’s collection, which was soldat Christie's 
m May 1832, contained Bemhrandt’s ‘ Jewish 
Bride,’ Vaudyok’s ‘ St. Sebastian shot with 
Arrows,’ a head of Christ hy Titian, land- 
scapes by Ilubens and Claude, besides studies 
for several of Willde’s chief pictures. A por- 
trait of Mulgrave was painted by Sir T. Law- 
rence and engraved by Turner. Another by 
Beechey, engraved by Skelton, represent 
him as governor of Scarborough Castle. In 
an engraving by Ward, from a picture bj 
Jackson, he is depicted in company with Sir 
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George Beaumont and his own sons Augustus 
and Edmund. 

Mulgrave married , on 20 Oct. 1796, Martha 
So^a, daughter of Christopher T. Maling 
of West Herringtou, Durham. She died on 
17 Oct. 1849, having had issue four sons and 
five daughters. One only of the latter au]>- 
vived childhood. The two elder sons, Con- 
stantine Heniy, first marquis of Normanby, 
and Sir Charles Beaumont, are smaratPiy 
noticed ; the fourth, Hon. Augustus B^ederick 
(1809-1896), was honorary canon of Ely and 
chaplain to Queen Victoria. I’ortraits of Lady 
Mulgrave were engraved by Cooper and Clint 
from paintings by Jackson and Hoppner. 

The third son, Emnnni Phibps (1808- 
1867), bom on 7 Dec. 1808, matriculated at 
Trimty College, Oxford, on 22 Nov. 1826, and 
graduated B.A. in 1828 and M.A. in 1831. 
He was called to the bar from the Inner 
Temple on 16 June 1832, and went the 
northern circuit. He was successively re- 
corder of Scarborough and Doncaster. In 
1847 he published a pai^hlet entitled ‘ The 
Monetary Crisis, with a Proposal for present 
relief and increased safety in mture,’ in which 
he proposed to meet the existing depreciation 
in the value of property and me deficiency 
in floating capital by extensions of the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844. In the following year 
he issued ‘ Adventures of a l.OOOf. Note ; or 
Eailway Euin reviewed,’ showing that rail- 
ways were not the causes of the existing 
crisis, and that the etoppage of such under- 
takmgs would check the circulation of capital 
and aggravate distress. In 1854 he set forth 
the advantages of trust societies and public 
trustees in ‘ A Eamiliar Dialogue on Trusts, 
Trustees, and Trust Societies between Mr, 
Arden and Sir George Ferrier.’ In 1848 he 
rendered into_ English blank verse through 
German versions the Danish poem ‘King 
Bend’s Daughter,’ by Henrik Hertz ; Ms ren- 
dering is contained in vol. xxxvi. of Lai^s 
‘ Acting Edition of Plays.’ Phipps was also 
author of 'Memoirs of the Life of Eobert 
Plumer Ward.' He died on 27 Oct. 1867, 
at Ms house in Wilton Crescent, London. By 
his wife Louisa, eldest daughter of Major- 
general Sir Colin Campbell (1776-1847), 
sometime governor of Nova Scotia and Cey- 
lon, he had a son, Edmund Constantine Henry 
(A 1840), who was British minister at 
Brussels from 1000 to 1007. 

[Lodge’s Oenealogy of the Peerage ; Burke's 
Peerage, 1895 ; Doyle’s Baronage raith a por- 
trait, after Jackson) ; Bet. Memb, rorl. ; Perl. 
Hist, vols. xxvi.-zxxvi. and Pari. Debates, 1st 
sex. passim; Lord Colehester’s Diary, i. 284, 
581, ii. 334; Alison’s Hist, of Europe, iii. 116- 
118, vi, 304-6; Bose’s Diary, ii. 188, 171-6, 
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201, 227, 248, 330 ; Stanliopo's Life of PitC, 1879, 
ii. 426, iii. 60, 86, 2B3, 371, &c. ; Lord Miihnoa- 
bury’s Diary, iv. 108, 260, 380 ; Phipiw'HMoinoirs 
of K. P. 'W.im, vol. 1 . })riMiin, vol, ii. oh. i. ; 
Puclcinghum’s Oonrlfi and Cabinol'i of thoTto- 
gonoy, i, 102, 262 ; Morning Pont, 11 April 1831 ; 
Georgian 15™, ii. 472 ; young’e ilisl,. of Whitby, 
ii. 866 i Ilaydon’ti Autobiography, od. T. Taylor, 
2iu1 oditi.i,paBE,iin ; Cnuninghiim'H Lila of Wilkio, 
rul. i. oh, V. and App, D; Oat. of the pictures 
of I liu Into iSarl of Mulgrave, logoi her -with foiir- 
teon arorlciii of 0. Wilkio, esq., 1832; Krnus’a 
Cal. of lHiigr. Purlrnila ; aubhorilios ciled. Tharo 
are nleo Hevurnl lotlers and donpalohos of Mnl- 
grare in vol, iJ. cli. ii.-v. of Lady Cliallorlon’n 
Memorials of Admiral Lonl Qainliier, 1861. In 
Thornton’s Porelgn Soerolarios of Ihu Niiicloenth 
Cenlury, vol. i , is a liighly uiilogislic but dilTusa 
skoloh of Mulgr.iv('’s raroor, in whioh an ae- 
counl of the niksion of 1799 is draivn from his 
lellors lo his tvifo. Pur Bdmund Phipps, seo 
alsu Foster's Aluiiiiii Oxuu., whore, iiuwevor, ha 
is confused with au unelo of Ihu sumo nniuo; 
lllustralod London Nows, 14 Nov. 1867, and 
works, I G. Lb 0. H. 

PHIPPS, JOSEPH (1708-1787), qualcer, 
horn at Norwich in 1708, was approntiood 
to a shoomalcor in Loudon, whoro ho fro- 
qiientod thonlros and wrolu a jday which 
camo into ihu luinds of thu iJuku of Eich- 
muud ; hut, on liis ('(inversion shortly after, 
Phipps roHUiiod tho piucu from thu press, 
although ho had houu oH’orod 1001. for tho 
copyright, lie also dalliod with inatorialisin, 
hut, being inducud by a jiioua follow-aiipren- 
tico to go to a quakors’ niuoliug-houso at tho 
Savoy, ho forsook his vauitios, and joinod tho 
Society of Frionda. In tho sumiuor of 1763 
ho accompanied a quakuruss, Ann Murcy iloU, 
of York, on a strcol -preaching tour through 
tho rantropoHs. Next year ho published ‘ A 
Summary Aocoinit of an Extraordinary Visit 
to Ibis ]liloti' 02 )oliB in tliii Year 1763 bv the 
Ministry of Ann Mercy Hell,’ London, 1764-; 
2nd od. 1701. Ho died at Norwich on 
14 April 1 787, and was hiiriod in tho Erionds’ 
comotory Ihoi'o. llyhiB wifo, fiarah, Phipi)s 
had a sou, whu died an infant, and throe 
daughters. 

Ills writings mainly consist of tracts in 
defence of tho quukors, and replies 1 o Samuel 
Nowton of Norwich, who liad at lacked them. 
Among them are : ‘ Brief llcmarks on tho com- 
mon Argiimonts nowiised in suiiportof divers 
Ecclosiastioal Impositions in this Nation, 
especially as they relate to IlissentorB,’ Lon- 
don, ] 700, another edition, 1 836; ropuhlislisd 
as ‘Aiiimadvoraions on the Praetico of Tithing 
under tho Qospol,’ 1770, other editions, 1708, 
1836 ; ‘An Aitdress to the Youth of Norwich 

ra ,’ Dublin, 1772, London, 1770, Now 
808, and Newcastle, J 8J 8 ; ‘ The Ori- 


giuai aim j.-roa 0 ni Btaie of Man ’ fin nn™., 
to Newton), London, 1778, 8vo 
1708, 8vo, Philadelphia, 1818 anfl ”’ 
Friends’ JAhrary, Philadelphia, 1846, vol 1 “ 
'All Swearing prohibited under tho 
London, 1781, 1784, 8vo| and ' Di8.iertuS 
on the Nature and Effect of Chrhtifnk^ 
tism,’ London, 1781, 8vo, 1796, Phiiadblntr 

1811, and Dublin, 1810, 

He also issued 

Iho Wintor Piece, a Poem. Written in 
commemoration of the Severe Frost 1740 ’ 
London, folio, 1708 ; and edited • The Journal 
of Geoigo Fox ’ in 1766. 

A-nother J oseph Phipps was responeible for 
British Lihortyj or n^Sketoh of the Laws in 
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Gross Abuses, Impositions, and Oppressions 
of Solcoti Vestries,’ 8rd ed. 1730. 

fWorlcs; Sinilh’s Catalogue, ii. 4UiTheIri!li 
Frioml, iii. 64 ; Friends’ Monlhly i 

707 : rogistsrs at Devonsliire House.] 0. F. S. 

PHIPPS, Sill WILLIAM (1061-1695), 
govomor of Mnssaohusetts, born near 
J’limaguid on 3 Fob 1660-1, began life as a 
Blu 2 )-cari)entin*, end in lime became a mer- 
chant captain at Boston, Massachusetts. He 
tluiro married tlu’ well-to-do widow of John 
Hull, daughter of lloger Spencer. He got 
tidings of a sunken Spanish treasnic-sliip 
near tho Bahamas, and made an unsuccessful 
attempt to raise her. If we may believe his 
hiop'raphor, Ootton Mather, this seaioh put 
Phipps on tho track of another and mace 
valiinblo wreolc. In the hopes of recovering 
this, oocoi^ding to Mather, he went to Eng- 
hind, and in 1083, by favour of Olmistopher 
Muuck, Boerm d duko of Albumarle [q.v.], a lord 
of trade luidplantations, obtained command of 
a frigate, tho Algier Boso (Hinsolfh, ArcH- 
pelayo, 1687, p, 08), _ Mather gives very M 
details of two mutinies which Phipps had to 
supprobB during his command of this ship. 
In this expedition he failed to 6ad the lost 
treasure-ship of which he was in search, hut 
obtained further tidings of her, and learned 
that she was sunk olf the coast of Hispaniola. 
Tho project of recovery was taken up by the 
Duko of Albemarle and others. In 16S7 
Phipps was fitted out with a fresh vessel and 
a more trustworthy orew, and the wreck was 
disoovi’i'ed. The total treasure is said to have 
omoiinlod to 800,0001, of whioh 16,0001. fell 
to the share of Phipps. 

Phipps roturnod to England, and on 28 J une 
1 087 was knighted. In the following August 
tho king created the office of provost mar- 
shal-general of New England, and Phipps 
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was appointed to it during the king’s pleasure. 
With this commission Phipps went out to 
llassacbusatts. In le»s than a year he re- 
turned to England, and thus took no part in 
the revolution whichdeposed Jamcs’.'s deputy, 
Sir Edmund Andros [q. v.J After the latters 
abdication James appears to have made over- 
tures to Phipps, and to have offered him the 
governorship of Now England. 

Early in 1689 Phipps returned to Boston. 
He found the colony undor the dht facto 
government of a revolutionary convention. 
Andros was in prison, and his legal authority 
badnot devolved onany sucoessov. Soonafter 
bis arrival Phipps iumcated his deliberate 
intention of throwing himself into the publio 
life of Massachusetts. In March 1690 he 
joined the north church in Boston, making 
a formal profession of adhesion and repent- 
ance, ancf receiving baptism. This step was 
no merely private incident. Till the revoca- 
tion of the charter by judicial sentence in 
16S4 chm'ch momhership in Massachusetts 
was a necessary qiialidcalion for citizenship. 
Within two months of his admission to the 
cboroh, Phippe was placed by the court of 
Massauhusetts iu command of an expedition 
against the Preuoh colonies. On ^8 April 
1890 he sailed, with eight shins and seven 
bundred men, against Port Royal. TholiVonch 
were wholly unprepared for resistance, and 
the place at once sarrendored. In the fol- 
lowing July Phipps was sent, with thirty- 
two vessels and 2,200 men, on a similar expe- 
dition against the French occupation of 
Quebec and Montreal, which resulted iu a 
total failure. The miscarriage of Phipps’s 
attack on Montreal enabled the Frenm to 
concentrate their whole defence on Quebec, 
where a mixture of impetuosity and ignorance 
led Phipps to open Are without watting for 
the land force which was to co-operate. 

la 1691 Phipps revisited England, and 
urged upon William III the necessity of an 
aggressive policy against Canada, while he 
enlarrad upon the importance of the fur trade 
and fisheries to the north of New England. 
In the 8epl ember of the same year a new 
charter for Massachusutts was issued, and on 
tbs last day of 1691 Phipps was sworn in as 
governor. 

The career of Phipps as governor added 
nothing to liis reputation. He landed at 
Boston in May 1692, and found the witch- 
craft mania in full activity. He did nothing 
to check it or to control its fury. His Erst 
act was to ax^point a special commiaeion to 
tn alleged casus of witchcraft. At the head 
of the commission he placed Stoughton, the 
lieutenant-governor, a man of narrow mind 
and harsh temper. 


Another attempt against Quebec was 
planned, but no steps were taken towards 
the execution of it. All that was done by 
Phipps against the French and their Indian 
allies during his governorship was to bmld a 
fort at Pemaquid, a measure of utility initself, 
hut unpopular at Boston. Phipps also en- 
tangled himself in more than one discreditable 
brawl, and his correspondence with Fletcher, 
the hot-tempered and overhearing governor 
of New York, was singularly wanting in 
dignity. The various enemies whom he thus 
made succeeded iu getting him summoned to 
England to onswci' for his conduct. In No- 
vember 1694 he left Boston. On his arrival 
in England he narrowly escaped arrest on a 
civil suit. Before any proceedings were taken 
on the pendW questions, Phipps died in 
London on 18 Feb. 1695, and was buried in 
the church of St. Slary Woolnoth in Lom- 
bard Street. 

[Eutebinson's History of Mussuebnsetts ; 
Mathor’s Miignalia ; colonial papers iu Eecord 
Office; Palfrey’s History of New England; 
Sav.tge’8 Oenealogical Diet, of New England.] 

J. A. D. 

PHISTON or FISTON, WILLIAM 
1670-1609), translator and author, de- 
scribes himself ua ‘ a student of Loudon,’ 
where apparently he resided most of Ms 
life. Hu acquired a knowledge of Latin, 
French, Spanmh, and Italian, and Ms works 
brought him under the notice of Nowell, 
dean of St. Paul’s, Grindal, archbishop of 
Oanterbury, and Robert Ratclilfe, earl of 
Sussex, to all of whom be dedicated hooks ; 
but no further particulars of his life ore 
known. 

His works are : 1. ‘A Testimonie of the 
True Church of God . . . transloted out of 
the French [of Simon deVoyon] by William 
Phiston,' London, 4to ; the British Museum 
Catalogue conjectm'es the date to ho 1660? 
but 1670 is probably more correct. 2. ‘ A 
Lamentacion of Englande for John Ivele 
[Jewel], bishop of Sorisburie, by W. Ph.’ 
London [1671]. S. ‘ Gertoine Godly Ser- 
mons . . . First set foorthe by Master Ber- 
nardine Ocohine . . . and now late^ col- 
lected and translated out of the Italian 
tongue into the English by WMiam Phiston 
of London, student,' London, 1680, 4to. 
4. ‘The Welspringe of Wittie Conceites . . . 
translated out of the Italian by W. Phiet., 
student,' London, 1681, 4to ; besides the 
translation, Phiston added other matter, 
I 'partly the invention of late writers and 
I partly mine own.’ 5. 'The Estate of the 
I Gormaine Empire, with the Description^ of 
Germonie,’ London, 1696, 4to ; a translation 
1 from two works, one Italian the other Latin. 

4o2 
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6. ‘TheAunoientllistorieof the Dostruotiou ' 
of Troy . . . tranilatcd out of the French 1 
[of Lo Fevro] into English hy W. Coxton 
Nowly corrected and the English much 
amended by WilHain Fiston,’ London, 1596, 
4to; another edit. 1607, 4to. 7. ‘The Most 
Pleasant and Deloetahlo Ilistorie of Lasa?- 
rillo de Tormi'S, a Wpiinyard ; and of his mar- 
Yolloiis Fortunes and Adversities. The se- 
cond part, translated out of Spanish by W. 
priiistonl’ London, 1600, 4to. 8, An edition 
of Segar's * Sohoole of Good manners, or a 
new Sihoolo of Vertiie ... by William Fis- 
ton,’ London, 1600, 8vo; tinothor edition, 

‘ newly corrected ' by Phiston, appeared in 
1629, 8vo i but Phiston himself can scarcely 
have been alive then. 

LWorlcs in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Bodloiau Oat. ; 
Warton’s Hist, of EngliHli Poetry, iii. 2/56 n . ; 
Eiitson’s Bibl. Anglo-Pooticiv, p. 209 ; Ames’s 
Tyiiegr. Antiq. ed. Horhort, p. 1012; Bx'ydgos’s 
Brit. Bibl. i. 669, London Monthly Mirror, 
1803, ii. 17 ; Oollior’s Engl. Lit. ii. 600-1 ; 'JHm- 
porloy’s Bnoycl. Typogr. p. 440 ; Uazlitt’s iland- 
lionlc, pp. 118, 190, 388, and Oollootions, 2nd sov. 
p, 476, 8rd sor, p. 94.] A. P. P. 

PHIZ. [See BnowNii, UajiIiOt Kniout, 
1816-1882, artist. | 

PHEEAS or FEEE, .lOIIN {<1. 1406), 
soliolar, was a native of Ijondou, though lua 
family seoins to have belonged to llristol. Ho 
was a follow of Balliol Ooll('g;e, Oxford, and 
was admitted B.A. on 20 June 1449, dolor- 
mined iu 1460, was dispensed onl6 J uno 1468, 
and incepted osM.A, on 1 1 Aprill464(BoABn, 
Jieff.Vmv. O.ron.i.l, Oxford Hist, See.) After 
leaving Oxford ho was rootor of St. Miohool 
in Mouto at Bristol. According to Lelond, 
ho tlioio raadu the acquain Lance of Italian 
mei-diants, and so was inducod to go to 
Italy. Bull, in point of fact, ho sooms to 
have gone abroad to stud^ at the oxponso 
of William Groy [h. v.], bishop of Ely, ond 
ill tho company oT .Tohn Quntliorne [q. v.], 
both Balliol scholars lilw liimholf. With 
Giintliorpo ho studied under Guarino of 
Verona (d. 1400) at Ferraro, and was 
specially commended by Oarho of Forraro iu 
his funeral oration on Guarino. Afterwords 
jio taught medicine ot Ferroro, Floroneo, 
and Padua, and hy this moans is said to hayo 
acquired a large fortune. About 1406 lie 
wont to Homo under tho patronage of John 
Tiptoft, earl of Woroeslor [q. v.], and there 
attraotod so much notice that within a 
month he was provided by Paul II to the 
bishoprio of Bath and Wells. But hefovo 
lie oonld he consecratod ho died at Homo, 
not without some suspicion that ho had boon 
poisoned. 


Phylip 

As a scholar. Free was nsrhans 
eminent of the little hanS of 
who thus early want to stu^ 
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a liigh reput^or scholarship, both’h 
juid Latin. Warton says that Free's letter 
‘sliow uncommon lerseoess and faeiliw 
expression.’ Free wrote : 1. < Coem3^i. 

MundicumNaturisArhorum.- SSS 
a collection of oxoerpts from the 
History- of Pliny, bks. ii. to xx It « Z 
tamed m Balliol College MS. 124 2 ‘Eri 
St oliB.’ Ten of Freo’s letters are oontain^n 
Bodleian Af S. 2369, together with sonSoftS 
writings of J ohn Gunthorpo. Five of them 
are addressed to William Grey ; m one he 
oomphiins that tho bishop’s remittanoes of 
money had failed him, and that he had had to 
pawn his books to the Jews ot Ferrara, 
Thoro is a loiter from John Tiptoft to Pteas 
iu a manuscript in tho Lincoln 
Library. 3. ‘Potravohm Epitaphiiun,’ kc, 
‘Tusoia mo gonnit;’ writlon for Petrarch’s 



Ooiutt.’ 8. ‘ Omitra Biodomm Siculum 
poetieo fabnlontum.’ lie translated the 
•IxiXiiKgar fyicihjuiov of Synosius of Oyrene. 
The ‘ J)b kudo Onlvilii ’ in Free’s translatios 
was print od with the ‘ Encomium Mori®' of 
Ernsmue at Basic in 1619, 1620, and 1621, 
with aprofatovy wisUe oommeiioing 'Solent 
qui in librorum.’ Free’stranslatiou foim^the 
basis of tlio English version published by 
Abraham Fleming [q. v.] in 1679 os 'A 
Parodoxe, yiToving by reason and example 
that Baldiicssc is much better than Buehis 
Ilaire.’ Free ie also said to have trans- 
ktod 'Xonophontis qumdam’and 'Biodori 
Siculi Libri sex,’ But it seems clear that 
the last was translated^ by Poggio, under 
whose name it was printed in 1472 and 
1493; it is, however, ascribed to Free in 
Balliol Onllege MS. 124, which is no doubt 
tho manuscript to which Leland refers as 
his authority. 

[Some biogi'iipliioal notes of nearly contem- 
porary date aro contained in B. 1 II 10 I College 
MS. 124 ; 800 Ooxo's Oat. MSS. in Coll. Anlisgaa 
Oxon. 1 . 86-6; Leland’s Comment. deSonptori- 
hiis, pp. 406-8, and Collectanea, iii. 60 ; Taonffi's 
Bibl. Bi'il.-lTib. pp. 697-8 ; Bale’s Centuriie, 
viii. 614 ; Savagok Balliofergus, p_._ 103; V^8^ 
toil’s Tlislory of English Poetry, _ ii. 668-7i ed. 
Price; Zeno's Dissortaaiom Voasiane, i. 41-8; 
Hallnm’s Literature of Bnrops, i. 

PHYLIP. [See also Phiwp and Pun/* 
AU’.J 
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ThYLIP, SION (1613-1620), Welsh 
poet, 'vras the son of Phylip ap Morgan, and 
^as bom in 154S in the neighbourhood of 
Harlech. His bardic instmetora ■were Gmf- 
frddHiraethog and Wiliam Lleyn, He -was 
present at the eisteddfod held at Oaerwys in 
1S68, and was there admitted to the grade of 
I diegybl pencerddaidd ’ (scholar of the first 
lanlQ CPBiriTANT, Toun, li. 93). He lived at 
Hendre Waelod, in the vale of Ardudwy, 
hut spent much of his time in bardic tours 
through various parts of W ales. In the course 
of one of these (162(H he was dro-wned near 
Pwllheli. Three or Sion Phylip's poems 
have been printed in the ' Oymmrodor ’ (uc. 
21, 28, 83), and five in the ‘ Bry thon ’ (iv. 
230, 298, 346, 346, 390). Many are to be 
found in the Oymrodorion MSS., now in the 
British Museum. His brother Bichard and 
bis sons Gruffydd and Phylip 'were also poets. 

[Lewis D-wnn, ii. 221, 222, 226; Brython, 
18bl, iv. 142-4 : Banes Llenyddiaeth Qyinreig, 
ij Oweirydd ap Khya ; ■Williams's Bminent 
'W'elsbmen ; Poulkaa’s Bnwogion Cymru.] 

J. E. L. 

PHiniilP, WILLIAM (1690 P-1670), 
■Welsh poet, was the son of Phylip Sion ap 
'ibmaa (d. 1625), and was horn about 169d 
la 1649, on the death of Oharles I, he ■wrote 
a Welsh elegy upon the Idug, which was 
prmted in the same year. Under the Com- 
monwealth his property at Hendre Pechan, 
sear Barmouth, was confiscated, and hohim- 
was forced to to into hiding. After 
on interval he made his peace with the 
sulihorlties, who are said to have sought to 
curb bis spirit by making bim a collector of 
tbeirtaxes. He died at a great age on 11 Feb. 
1669-70, and was buried in Llandd-wywe 
cbuicbyard, where his tombstone is still in- 
scribed ' W. PH. 1609, FE. XL’ Throe of 
his 'eywyddou ’ have appeared in the ' Bry- 
thon’ (iv. 14:L 185, 286), sad five other 
poems in the ‘ Blodeugordd ’ of 1769 (pp. 8, 
126, 927, 890, 413). 

[Bowlonds’s Oambriim Bibliography, 1869; 
prwee to Eos Oeiriog, 1823.] >1. E. L. 

PIOKBN, ANDREW (1788-1838), Scot- 
tish author, g[randaon of .Tomes Picken, a 
dotbier of Paisloy, was born there in 1788. 
After leaving school he ■was a clerk, suo- 
cessirely, in a manufactory in Oauseyeide 
Street, Paisley, in a Dublin brewery, and in 
a dye-work at Pollokshaws, Glasgow. Then 
he was for a time arepreseutative of a Glasgow 
mercantile firm in the 'West Indies, On re- 
turning to Scotland he married Janet Coxon, 
daughter of an Edinburgh bookseller, and, 
after attempting literaiy work in Glasgow, 
settled in Liverpool as a bookseller. Diaap- 
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pointed in this venture, he ■went to London, 
where he speedily became pcmulor as a man 
of letters, associating with Godwin, Went- 
worth Dilke, Barry Cornwall, and others, 
and regulorly attending the literary conver- 
saziones of the painters PioWsgiU and John 
Martin. The constant strain of authorship 
gradually told upon his health, and his last 
work, devoted to the histories or old families, 
seamed specially to exhaust him, He died 
of apoplexy on 28 Nov. 1833. 

In 1824 Picken, as ‘ Christopher Keehvine,’ 
published in one volume ‘ Tales and Sketches 
of the West of Scotland,’ some satiric hits 
in which are believed to have contributed to 
his departure from Glasgow. ‘ Mary Ogilvie/ 
one of the stories in the volume, went through 
several editions, of which the sixth (London, 
8vo [184^ was iUustratad by R. Oruikshank. 
In. 1829 Heken’s ‘ Sectarian,’ a novel in three 
volumes, powerfully depicted amind ruined by 
religions Waticism, and roused a certain pre- 
iudice against the writer {MTieiumm, 80 Nov. 
1833). ‘The Dominie’s Legacy,’ 1830, is an- 
other novel in three volumes, drawing largely 
on the author’s knowledge of Paisley charac- 
ters and his own experience. Thisworkfairly 
estabUahodPioken’s ■popularity. Hie ‘Travels 
and Researches of Eminent English Mis- 
sionaries,’ 1 vol., 1831, speedily ran through 
two large editions. In the same year he 
edited, in three volumes, ' The Club Book,’ 
containing tales and sketches by G. P. B. 
James, GMt, T 3 n;on 0 Power, Jerdon, Hogg, 
Allan Ounningham, D. M. Moir (Delta), 
Leitch Ritchie, and himself. Two of his 
own contributions — ‘The Three Eeomeys,’ 
a vigorous Irish story, and ‘ The Deerstalker’ 
— were instantly popular, the latter being 
dramatised and BuccessfuUy played at the 
Queen’s Theatre, London. In 1832, taking 
advantage of the current emigration craze, 
Picken published ‘ The Canadas,’ for which 
John Galt supplied materials. ‘Waltham,’ 
a novel, was followed in 1833 by ‘Tra- 
ditionary Stories of Old Families and Le- 
gendary Illustrations of Family History, 
with historical and biographical notes, in two 
volumes, which cover much mound, without 
nearly exhausting the authors scheme. ' The 
Black "Wattfii,’ a posthumous three-volume 
novel, in which the battle of Fonteuoy forms 
an incident, Picken himself considered his 
best work, He left a manuscript ‘Life of .Tolm 
Wesley’ and miscellaneous notes entitled 
‘ Experience of Life,’ which hove not been 
ubushed. 'l^era Picken is strongest is in 
is delineation of Paisley life and charaoter, 
and the books thus charged ■with his O'wn 
Icnowledgo and opinions continue to he read- 
able. 
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Of his four sons A.n(lrow (1816-1815) is 
soparalely noticocl. 

[Brown’s Momoirs of Ehonozor I’iolcon, Vnat, 
and Andrew Pidcon, Novdiaf, with portMits; 
Gent. Mag. 188(1, i. Ill ; Irving’s Diet, of Kmi- 
nont SeoUmon.] T. B. 

PIOKEN, AMIIUEW (1816-1845), 
(Irauglitsman and litliograplior, aooond of llio 
four sous of Andrew Kokon (1788 -ISOS) 
[q. v.]tl)e novelist, was born in 1816. Ho 
hucaiue a pupil of Louis IJaglio, and in 1885 
rooeived from Iho Sooioly of Arts tlioir silvm? 
Isis medal for a lithograpliio drawing of llie 
ruins of fbo Houses of Parlianieiil, alter the 
Are. In the same year ho exhibited, at tlio 
Royal Aoadumy, a view of a tomb in Narbonuo 
Oat hedi’ttl . riokun 1 hen esl abliahcd himsel f 
us a litliogruphar, and had already oariiod a 
r(‘pulation by the oxcullent (inaiily of lus 
work when in 1887 his licnlUi, wluob hod 
nlways beuu dolioato, broke down, and, liis 
lungs being alTociod, ho was sent to Madoira. 
During a rosidonoo there of t,wo years ho 
drew a series of views of the island, whidi, 
on his return io ICnglaud, weni iinhlishod 
under the title ‘ Madoirn Illustrated,’ 1810, 
with interest iug letterpress edited from his 
notes by Dr. ,Tnino.s Maonulay, To this lino 
work, which is now soaroo, was due uuteh of 
the subsequent ])opvihtrity of hltuh'ira ns a 
health resort. Aflnv a short interval Dickon 
found it iioeossary to revisit Madeira; but 
his disoaso making rapid progw'ss, ho camo 
back to London, and died thero on Juno 
1846. During his hriof career I’icken ©.ve- 
culod on stone a large numbor of landscapes, 
chiefly illustrations to books of travel and 
privat e coramisaions. Ilia youngest brother, 
Tliomns, was also a Inndscaiio lithographer, 
and did inucl^ood work for lloberts’s ‘ Uoly 
Land,’ 1856 ; Payne’s ‘ ICnglish 1 lako Scenery,’ 
1860 1 ' Scotland Dolinoatod,’ and other works. 
In 1 870 ho bcctuns an inmate of tho Ohortoiv 
houso, London. 

[Art Union, 1815, p. 208; Memoir of X and 
A. I’lokou, by B. Brown, 1670 (Paislny Burns 
Club publioations}.) F. M..' O'D. 

PIOKEN, EllBNEZEIl (1700 1810), 
minor pool, son of a silk weaver, was bom 
in Paisley in 1700, liocoiving bis olomontary 
education in Paisley, ho wont in 1786 to 
Glasgow University, studying there for flvo 
years. Preferring 1 1 1 oral uro and good -fellow- 
ship to the prosyeots of a united secession 
ininislor— tho oihoe which his father desired 
him to till— Picken produced poetry while a 
student.. Aloxandsr ’Wilson, poet and na- 
turalist, warmly hailed his gift in a poetical 
epistle (WiLSOsr, Poem, 1700). Oa 14 April 


1^91 Picken and Wilson coinneted 5 ^ 
pr ze oftered by tbe debatingTocistVh 
J^nltnrgli Pantheon for hort ^Ir ™ 


lionour to Scottish poetry?’^ In buT™”® 
Picken eulogised Itamsa/, Wilson uidC 
1< ergusson. Neither won the prize, W 
published their poems in a pamiiUet ‘Tim 
Laurel disputed; or tho Merits of Allan 
Lamsay and Hohert Eergusson contrasted’ 
each contributing an additional poem to tie 
brocliuro. 


In 1 701 Picken opened a sehool at Ealltiik 
and married the daughter of the minister 
the burgher churoh there, named Belfrage 
Towards tho end of tho year he was appointed 
teaeher of an endowed school at 0arrmi,StiN 
llngsliire, whore ho remained about five years 
struggling witli poverty, hut assuring 1 m 
creditors of bis integrity and his pride in 
his ‘two lovely dnnglilnra’ (Letter nuotedin 
Jl. llnowN’s Memoirs of K and A. Piehm). 
About ] 700 ho sot Hod in Edinburgh and tried 
Imsinoss, first ns n manager, and afterwai'dson 
his own account . Unsuccessful, lie relapsed 


.d]ylinndicanped’(ii/e»»MV^itoJertC'k»i. 
hers, ]). 72). olrugeling to okc out a hvmg, 
lie ooiitiunotl to publish poems {Misecllanmm 
Poems, ii. IflS) ; but his lisolth grailually 
failed,^ and ho died at Edinburgh of con- 
sumption in 1816, leaving a wmow, three 
sons, and two daughters. 

Piekon’s flrst publication wns ‘Poems and 
Epistles, inostly in the Scottish Dialect, with 
a (llosaary,' 1788. In 1813 appeared in two 
volumes Jiis ‘ Miscolhincoua Poems, Songs, 
Sea., partly in tho Scottisli Dialect, with a 
copious Glossary.’ In 1816 Picken assisted 
Dr, Andrew Duncan with ‘ Elogiovum Se- 
pulohralium Ediiionshuu Delectus,’ being 
luonumonl al inscriptions soleoted fromEdin- 
burgh biirial'grounus, II is ‘PooketDiotionoiy 
of tho Scottish Dialect ’ anpearad mmj- 
nioualy iu J 8 1 8. J araiosoii, in his ‘SoottishDic- 
t ionar'v,’ frequent lyiUufat,rat 0 S his defluitions 
from l^iclton's works, mid Pioken’sownglossa- 
rios and ‘ Pookot. Diet ionary ’ are very valuable, 
yoveriil of his hright and humorous Bongawere 
jiojmlar, and may slill be heard in the _pro- 
viiK'fls ; his desorijitivo pieces are meritorious, 
and his satire is relevant and pungent. 

Piekon’s daughter, Joanna BNLriiAaB 
PiuKiiN (1708-1860), tried, with the assist- 
iinCB of her sister Oatheiine, to ealabh’sh a 
lioarding-scliool in Musselburgh, East Lo- 
thian. Failure, it is said, was to some extent 
duo to Joaniuvs satires on local celebrities, 
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With other members of her family she went 
to Canada in. 1842, settling as a teacher of 
musicin Montreal, where she died on 24 M arch 
1859. She wrote verses for the ‘Glasgow 
Courier' and ‘FreePress,’ andforthe'Litcroty 
Garland’ and the ‘Transcript.’ 

Andbew BBti'KAsn PicKBir (1802-1849), 
second son of Ebenezer Pioken, was born in 
Edinburgh on 5 Nov. 1802, and some time 
before 1827 became private secretary to Sir 
Gregor M‘Gregor [c^. v,], of Poyais in Central 
America. After suftering much in connection 
with M'Gregor’s enterprise, Pioken returned 
as supercargo in a vessel sailing between 
Eondnras and Great Britain. Settling in 
Edinburgh, he endured great poverty, but 
wrote occasionally for the ‘Oaledonian Mer- 
cury, ' and played subordinate ports in the 
theatre. At £dinburgh,inl828,he published 
‘ 'I'he Bedouins and other Poems.’ The work 
displays considerable fancy and energy of ex- 
pression. In ISSOhewent to Montreal, where 
ia became artist and teacher of drawing, ila 
died there on 1 .Tiily 1849. 

[Brown's Paisley Poets, and his Memoirs of 
Ebonezer Pioken, Poet, and Andrew Picken, 
NoTelist, with portraits ; Irving's Diet, of Emi- 
nent Scotamen.J T, B. 

PICKERING, DANBY (Jt. 1769), legal 
writer, son of Danby Pickering of Hatton 
Garden, Middlesex, was admitted, on 28 June 
1737, a student at Gh'Oy’s Inn, where he was 
called to the bar on 8 May 1741. He re- 
edited the original four volumes of ‘Modem 
heports ’ (1682-1703), with the supplements 
of 1711, 1713, ond 1710, under the title 
‘Modern Reports, or Select Cases adjudged 
in the Courts of King’s Bench, Chancery, 
Common Pleam aud Exchequer, since the 
fiestoration of His Majesty King Charles H 
to the Fourth of Queen Anne,' London, 1767, 
&1. He also edited Sir Hemy Finch’s ‘Law, 
or a Discourse thereof in Four Books,’ Lon- 
don, 1769, 8vo. His most important work, 
however, was the abridgment oi the ‘ Statule- 
Sook,’ entitled 'The Statutes at Le^e, from 
Magna Oharta to the end of the Eleventh 
Forliameut of Great Britain,’ Cambridge, 
1702-9, 24 vols. 8vo| continued with his 
name on the title-page to 1807, and there- 
after without Ids name until 1809. The date 
of his death is uncertain. 

[Gmy’s Inn Beg ; Bridgman's Legal Biblio- 
graphy; Marvin’s liOgalBililiogiaphy; Wallace's 
Beportera.] J. M. A. 

PICKERING, ELLEN (0. 1848), no- 
velist, lived in eaidy life at Bath. Her family 
owned property in the West Indies, but losses 
compelled their retirement for some years 


to Hampshire, and Elian commenced novel- 
writing about 1826 with a view to a livelihood. 
She wrote rapidly, acquired some popularity, 
and earned, it is said, 1001 a year. The most 
successful of her books was ‘Nan Darrell,’ 
published in 1839. The heroine is a crazy 
gipsy, said to be drawn from life. Other edi- 
tions appeared in 1846, 1853, 1862, and 1866. 
MissPickering died at Bath, on 23 Nov. 1843, 
of Bcarletfever (Mn»2«i2J2eyzste)-, 184S,p. 816; 
Gent, Mag. 1844, ii. 216). She did not live 
to finish her last novel, ‘ The Grandfather ; ’ 
it was completed by Elizabeth Touatt, and 
"uhlished in 18 14. In the year of her death 
Miss Pickering published ‘ Charades for Act- 
ing’ and ‘Proverbs for Acting.’ 

Her other novels are : 1. ‘ The Marriage 
of the Favourite,’ 1826. 3. ‘The Heiress,’ 
1833. 3. ‘Agnes Serle,’ 1886. 4. ‘The Mer- 
chant’s Daughter,’ 1836. 6. ‘The Squire,’ 
1837,1800. 6. ‘TheFi-ight,’18S9. 7. ‘The 
Prince (Rupert) and Pedlar, or the Siege of 
Bristol,’l839. 8. 'TheQuietiIusband,’1840. 
9. ‘ Who shall be Heir P ’1840. lO.'TheSecret 
Foe : an historical Novel,’ 1841. 11. ‘ The 
Expectant,’ 1842. 12. ‘ Sir Michael Paulot,’ 
1842. 18. ‘ Friend or Foe,' 1843. 14. ‘TIib 
G rumbler,’ 1848. 16. 'Kate Walsingham,’ 
1848, all in 3 vole. Most of her novels were 
published separately in the United States. 

rAllibone's Diet, of English Lit. ii. 1580; 
HMe's Woman’s Record, p. 884 ; private infor- 
mation.'! E. L. 

PICKERING, GEORGE (d, 1867), 
artist^ horn in Yorkshire, succeeded to the 
practice of George Cuitt the younger [q.v.] 
as a drawing-master in Chester. He also 
painted many pictures in water-colour, exM- 
biting at the Liverpool Academy, of which 
he was a non-resident member in 1827, The 
plates by Edward Francis Finden Jq, v.] 
which illustrate both the first (1829) ana 
second (1831) series of Roby's ‘ Traditions 
of Lancashire ’ are after drawmgs by Picker- 
ing, whick are remarkable alike for artistic 
fimsh and suitability for the purpose of re- 
production by the engraver. They are now 
in the possession of Mrs, TrestraU, formerly 
Mrs. Roby. He also drew many of the fine 
landscapes that are engraved in Ormerod’s 
* History of Cheshire ’ and in Baines’s ‘ His- 
tory of the County Palatine of Lancaster,’ 
In 1836 he had a studio at 63 Bold Street, 
Liverpool, Some years later he resided at 
Grange Mount, Birkenhead, where he oon- 
tinuedto practise as an artist and teacher of 
drawing. He died there in March 1867. 

[Liverpool Academy Catalogaes; infbimation 
from Mr. Charles Brown of Onoster .ind ctlitre, 
oommunioatfld by Mr. C. W. Sutton.] A. N, 
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PIOKBIUNG, SiB GILBERT (1013- 
1668), pai'lianienl orian, bom in 1618, was tbe 
son of Sir Jolin Piclioring', knt., of Titcb- 
marsh, Norlibanaptonabire, by Susannah, 
daughter of Sir Erasmus Dryden (NiOitoM, 
IieiceaferMre, i. 614; Bninena, Narthamp- 
tcmshiiv, ii. 883 ; Bumra, Extinct Baronetage, 
p. 631). Pickering was admitted to Gray's 
Lnu on 6 Nov. 1629, and created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia at some uncertain date (Fobtjsb, 
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62 i .4 iSfico^ Narrative of the Late Par. 


Qray'elnn Begister, p. 189 i Wot^on, B aro- 
netage, iv. S 16), In tlie Short parliament of 
1640, and throughout the Long parliament, 
ho represented the county of Northampton. 

At the beginning of the war Pickering 
adopted the parliamentary cause, and, as 
deputy-lieutenant and one of tha_ porliamon- 
t ary committee, was active in raising troops 
and money for the parliament in his county 
(Lfirde' Jownah, v. 688). Then and subse- 
quently ho was very soiuous in carrying out 
thoocc)esiaBticalpolicy of the parliament, and 
is descriiiud by a Northamjitonshiro clergy- 
man ns 'first a presbytorian, then a7i inde- 
pendontj then a Brownist, and afterwards an 
anabaptist, he was a most fvirions, /ior^y, 
implacable man ; was the principal agent m 
onaliing out most of the learned clergy’ 
(WAiiicun, Fhifferinge of the Clergy, p. 91). 
Tn tJin revolution of 11148 bo sided with the 
army, and was appointed one of the king’s 
judges, but attended t.wo slttini]^ of the 
court only, and did not sign the death-war- 
rant (Nalson, Trial of Charles 1, 1082, pp. 
60, 62). Novei'tholoss, ho was snocossivory 
appointed a member of each of the five 
councils of state of tho Goinmouwoalth, of 
l.ho smaller council lust ailed by tho army on 
20 May 1668, and of that nominated in ac- 
cordance with tlie instrument of government 
in Bccombor 1 668. lie sat for Northamp- 
tonshire in tho ‘ Little parliament ’ of 1663, 
and in the two iiarliamcnts oallod by Orom- 
woll as protector. To the parliament of 
1666 his election is said t o have boon secured 
only by tho iUegal pressni’c which Major- 
general Butler put upon tho voters (Bmuans, 
Noiihamptomnire, ii, 883). Tn the house ho 
was not a frequont sponkor ; hut tho spoech 
which ho made on tho case of James Naylor 
shows a more tolerant spirit than most of 
the uttevanoos during that debate (Bubtost, 
Ba.rliammtaig Diary, i. 64). On 12 July 
1066 l-’iokoring was appointed one of the 
coinmittco for tho advancement, of imdo 
(Cal. State Papers, Bom. 1666, p. 240), Tn 
Bccomhor 1667 ho was summoned to Crom- 
well’s TIonse of Lords, and about tho same 
time was appointed lord chamberlain to tho 
Protector, ooing, according to a ropuhlican 
pamphleteer, ‘ so finical, spruce, and like an 


old 

p.l62i -j 

mni^t, &e_. ; Trarleian Miecellanu,v^^\ 

Whilom this capacity hoemployedhiseourii' 

John Drydou, as secretary, and the poet 
subsequently taunted by ShadweU W 
occupation: ™ 

The no^ slop of advanoeraont you bPEan 
Was bomg dork to Noll’s lord ohambOTlsia 
A soquostrator and oomniittee man. ’ 

( The Medal qf John Bayes, 1683, p. 8 : Scott 
Btfe f Dryden 1808, p. 34)7 p/cS 

signed the proclamation of the counoil of 
atalo declaring Richard OromweU his father’s 
successor, and continued to act both as coun- 
cillor and lord oliamberlain under his go- 
vornmout. Though qualified to sit in the 
rsstoml Long parliament, he took little pait 
in Its proceedings, and obtained leave of ab- 
senco in August 1669 (Tanner MS. Li. 161 
Bodleian Library). When the army nuari 
rolled with tho parliament, ho once more 
heoamo notivo, and was appointed by theoffl- 
oors in October 1669 one of the committee of 
safety, and in Dooembov following one of the 
oonsarvators of libovly (Lunnow, Msmin, 
ed. Pirlh, ii. 131, 173). With the rs-ssta- 
blishment of tho parliament in December 
1669, Pidtoring’s public career ended; and 
ho owed his osoapo at the Restoration to the 
influence of his brothui'-in-law, EdwardMon- 
tagu, earl of Sandwicli [q. v.] Pickering’s 
name was inserted in the list of persons Sc- 
coptod by tho commons from the Act of In- 
donmity for penalties nob reaching to life, 
and to bo iniliotod by a subseraent set for 
tbe purpose. But, thanlts to Montagu’s in- 
tervention, he obtained a pardon, was not 
exempted from tho Act of Indemnity, and 
was Bimjily jmnished by perpetual ineapaci- 
tntiou from ollioo( Commons’ Journals, viii. 60, 
117-19; Lords' Jowmals^a. 118; BistM^, 
Comm. 61 h Rep. p. 166). llisdeath is recorded 
by Popys under the date of 21 Get. 1668, 
Pickeruiff married twice : first, Elizahsth, 
daughter 01 Sir Sidney Montagu ; secondly, 
a daughter of John Pepys 0? Onmbridge- 
ehire (NtotioIiB, Zeieestershire, i, 614), lie 
was succeeded in the baronetcy by his son, 
John Pickering ; tho title became mctinct in 
1749. A daughter Elizabeth married John 
Greed of Oundio, by whom she had a son, 
Minor Richard Greed, killed at the battle 
of Blcnlieim, ond commemorated by a mona- 
meut in Westminster Abbey (Babi, West- 
snonnsterium, ii, !)0), 

Jonw PiOTfDurjTa(d. 1646), the second son 
of Sir John Pickering, also adopted the parlia- 
mentary cause. lie was admitted to Grey's 
Inn on 10 Got. 1034 (Fosran, Eegistsr 0/ 
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arajfs Inn,-p. 206). In. 1641 ha was engaged 
in carrying messages from the parliament to 
its committee in Scotland (^Commonef Jour- 
nah, ii. 316, 380). He commanded a rem- 
mentinthe Earl of Manchester’s army,fou^t 
at the battle of Mavston Moor, and was one 
of Cromwell’s witnesses against Monohester 
(llAEKHAM, L^e of lard Fairfax, p. 167 ; 
Qal. State Facers, Dom. 1644-6, p. 161). 
Oa the formation of the new modm army, 
Colonel AylofTe’s repment was incorporated 
vrith Pickering’s, and the command given to 
the latter (^Commons' Journals, iv. 90, 123). 
He took part in the battle of Nasoby, the 
siege of Bristol, and the captures of Laycock 
House, 'Wiltshire, and Winchester (Sfniaan, 
Anglia Fediviva, 1854, pp. 116,127,13.5,140). 
Pickering died in N ovember 1646 at St. Mary 
Ottery, Ilavonshire j and Sprigge, who terms 
him ‘ a little man, but of a great courage,’ 
inserts a short poem celebrating his virtues 
(p. 168). A prose character of him is con- 
tained in John Cooke’s ‘'Vindication of the 
Law ’ fdto, 1646, p. 81). Pickering was a 
lealouB puritan, and in 1646 caused a mutiny 
in his regiment by insisting on giving them a 
sermon (GAnniNEK, Great GimlWar, ii, 192). 

Edward Pickering, the third eon of Sit 
John, is frequently mentioned by Pepye 
{Fiary, ed. Wheatley, i. 104). 

[Noble’s Honee of Cromwell, ed. 1787, i. 379 j 
and his Lives of the English Begicides, 1 798, 
ii, 127.] 0. H. P. 

PICKBRniTG, Sin JAMES (j«. 1383), 
speaker of the House of Commons, was son 
01 & John Pickering of Killington, West- 
moreland, by Eleanor, daughter of Sir Richard 
Horington of Harington, Cumberland, and 
grandson of Sir James Pideering of Killing- 
ton. The family had been established at 
Eillington since 1280. It was prohohly the 
future speaker who was one of the knights 
of the ^ire for Westmoreland in the par- 
liament which met on 13 Oct, 1362, and was 
again returned in the parliament of 20 Jon. 
1366. On 20 Deo. 1 368 he was a oommis- 
eiouer of array in WostmoreIan^_ to choose 
twenty archers to ssrve under Sir William 
de Windsor in Ireland. Afterwards he ac- 
companied Windsor to Ireland, and was em- 
ployed 118 a justiciar ; in this capacity he woe 
charged, in 1373, with being ^ilty of op- 
ptesmon, and of having given Windsor bad 
advice (Jinrfem, iii. 864, 977-80, Record 
edit.) On 13 Oot. 1377 he was again one of 
the knights of the shire for Westmoreland, 
and in the parliament which met at Qlouces- 
ter on 20 Oct. 1378 he occurs as speaker. 
The protestation which, as speaker, Im made 
for freedom of speech, and declaring the 
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loyalty of the commons, was, on this occa- 
sion, for the first time recorded in the rolls 
(Bolls of Parliament, iii. 34 b). Pickering 
sat for Westmoreland in the parliaments of 
24 April 1379 and 6 Oot. 1382, but is not 
described as speaker in the rolls. In the 
rolls for the parliament of 23 Feb. 1383 be 
is referred to as ‘ Monsr. Jacobus de 
Pikeryng Ohivaler qu’avoit lea paroles pur 
la comune ’ (ib. iii. 146 b), and hia speech is 
again recorded. In thie parliament, as in 
those of November 1384, September 1388, 
November 1390, and September 1397, he was 
one of the knights of the shire for the county of 
Vork. Piokenngwaa an executor for Williana 
de Windsor in Sept. 1384 CpucKEiT,I)uebeti- 
ana,p. 286). He was sheriff of Yorkshire in 
1890 and 1898 (Dbaku, Bboraeum, p. 892). 

Pickering married, first, Mary, daughter of 
Sir Robert Lowther, by whom he had a son 
J omes ; and, secondly, Margaret, daughter of 
Sir John Norwood, by whom he had a son 
Edward, who was a controller of the royal 
household. Through his elder son he was 
possibly ancestor of the Pickerings of Titch- 
marsh, Northamptonshire. 

[Manning’s Speakers, pp. 6-7 ; Nieolson and 
Burn’s Westmoreland ana Cumberland, i. 262-3 ; 
Return of M.P.’s.l 0. L. K/ 

PIOKmma, JOHN (a. ISST), leader in 
the pilgrimage of grace, was a Dominican, 
who proceeded B.D. at Cambridge in 1626. 
At that date he was prior of the Dominican 
house at Cambridge, but he was subsequently 
appointed prior of the Dominicans at York 
or Bridlington. He took part in organising 
the rebelhon Imown as the pilgrimage of 
grace in 1636, and, after the failure of Sir 
Francis Bigod’s insurrection, Henry VIII 
wrote that Dr. Pickering should he sent up to 
him. He had composed a song beginning ‘0 
faithful people of we Boreal Region,’ which 
seems, in spite of ite first line, to have been 
very popular. It is often mentioned in the 
depositions. He was condemned and hanged 
at^bum on 26 May 1687. 

Another contemporary Dr. Pickering was a 
priest and parson ofLyths, Yorlcshire, whose 
father lived atSkelton; healso was suspected 
of complici^ in the northern rebellion, and 
was sent to London, and confined in the Mai- 
shalsea in 1637. lie probably gave informa- 
tion as to others, as he was pardoned 21 June 
1637. A third JohnPickermg was a bachelor 
of decrees at Oxford, and become prebendaiy 
of Newington, 0 Jan. 1604-6. 

[Cooper's Atlieos Cantabr, i, 62; Letters sad 
Papers Hen, 'VIII, i. 1 649, &e,, xii, i. 479, 698, 
786, 1019, 1021,1109, ii. 12, 191; Eroude’sHUt. 
of Engl. vol. is. ; Le Nave's Fasti, ii. 418 ; Wood’s 
Athen® Oxon. ii. 716.] W. A. J. A. 
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PiaKBRINO,TIIOMAS(d.U76),ffenea- 
logiEitiWas presumably a native of Piokeriug 
in Yorlcahire. In 1468 he was precentor of St. 
HiWa’smonastery, Whitby, and on 16 March 
146:1 he was chosen abbot. Ilis successor 
was elected on 17 Oct. 1476 (RoBTOir, ATok. 
J?bor. p. 80, citing the ' Register ’ of W . 
Booth, p. 72 i but Taronn, Bwliotjma, says 
he occurs as abbot in 1481, and cites Boda- 
woHhM8.\'ai,t74L). 

Pickering compiled accounts of the family 
of the TVsons, lords of Bridlington, and the 
family of Ralph Eiun. The latter was writ- 
ten in 1468 by Pioltoring at Euro’s request. 
A copy of portions of these works was made 
by ^‘anois Thynne, and this now forma 
part of the Cotton MS. Oleop. e. iii. f. 
318. The same portion of the genealogies 
is found in a manuscript bolonging to 
the Gurney family (cf. Iltst, MSS, Cmnm, 
12th Rop. pt. ix.) In both manuscripts 
Fickerlng’H genealogies arc bound up with a 
list of the bishops of Hereford 1006 -1468 ; 
but Tanner’s theory Hint this is also Pickor- 
in^a work is not established. A third copy 
of Pickering’s genealogies is in llarloian MH. 
.9648, f. 6. 

[Timner's Bibliotheca; Moimsticoii Anglioa- 
num, i. 408.] M. B. 

PIOKBRma, STB WILLIAM (1610- 
1 676), conitier and diplomat ist, born in 1616, 
was tlioBon ol Sir William Pickering (d. 1642), 
W his wife, Eloniior, daughter oi William 
Fairfax. The father was kuight-marshal to 
Henry VIII, from whom he received various 
grants, including a lease of lands belong iug 
10 the monastory of Vnllo Orucis in Wales. 
The sou was educated at Cambridge, but 
docs not seem to have graduated, though he 
is mentioned u.s one of the eminent scholars 
who adopted Oheko’s now method of pro- 
uounciiig Greek. In 1638 ho was suggested 
ae one of those ' most mutu to he daily waiters 
on ’ Heniy VIII, and ‘ nllowod in his house.’ 
On 1 April 1643, with Henry Howard, earl 
of Surrey [q. v.l he was brought before the 
roiine.il chfU’ged witli eating desh in Lent 
and walking about the slroots of London at 
night ‘ brealdug the windows of the houses 
with stones shot from cross-bows.’ After 
some denials he confessed to these charges, 
ond woe iiuprisoued in the Tower ; ho was 
released on 3 May on out uring into rccog- 
nisoncDS for 200/. Ho is also stated to have 
served Henry VIII in the wars, probably at 
Calais with Anthony PIckoriug, who was 
possibly a relative (CAraw.qyC'fl’/afs, passim). 

At the acopRsioii of Edward VI he was 
dubbed a knight of llic carpet, and on 20 Oct, 
following was elected M.P. for lYarwick. 


In February Weo-l he was sent on a special 
embassy to the king pf France, to aaceS 
the possibility of miacmg an allianee beCn 
the two kingdoms. Ho arrived at Blokaa 
26 Feb., and had an interview with the lnn<l 

atVenddmeonSMaroh. Three ietlt? 

ho returned to England on the plea of utZt 
private affairs, in spite of the remoustX 
of Sir John Mason [q. v.], who was aniiou 
to be relieved of the cores of ambassador 
He promised to be back within a fortaiehi 
or three weeks, bat was retained bv the 
council to deal with the Scottish negotiations 
and other matters. He was appointed rest- 
dent ambassador in Francs in April hut it 
was not until 30 June that Pickering was 
finally despatched and Mason recalled. 

As ambassn.dov, Pickering acquitted him- 
self with credit ; he gained the favour of the 
French king, and Ms corraspondsnee gives a 
valuable account of continental politiw. But 
he wus soon weary of the work; hie aJlow- 
anoB was seven crowns a day, but ho had to 
spend fourteen ; he was required to accom- 
pany the king on his campaigns; and his 
treatment in the camp was injm'ioua to his 
dignity. TTis health suffered so that he was 
* more Hum half wostod.’ Moreover, he could 
extract nothing from the king but ‘words, 
words, words; ’ and the specific objects of his 
embassy, like Hie marriage project between 
IhuFroiioliprinoessElizahetlinudEdwardVI, 
oamo to nothing. In May 1662 he begged 
to bo recalled, and repeated the request with- 
out Buooues in October and February 1668, 
At length Wotton and Sh Thomas Chaloner 
[q. V.] were appointed to assist him, and a 
month after Mary’s acceosion he was sum- 
moned home. ' 

Despito his complaiiilB, Pickering was 
evidently displeased by his recall, which 
may have been due to suspicions of his 
loyalty. He now joined the opponents of 
the Spanish mandage, and was apparently 
implicated in the plot to marry Edward 
Courtenay, earl of Devonshire to. v.l, to 
Elizaboth. In March 1664 he joined Sir 
Peter Oorew [q. v.] and others who were 
collecting ships with hostile intent at Caen, 
The French king, in answer toWotton's de- 
mands, promised that he should he arrested, 
a promise that was not fulfilled. On 7 April 
ho was iiidiotod for treason with Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton [q. v.] and others. ( )n tlisHth 
Wotton wrote asking what msosures wereto 
bo tnicen, as Pickering was then in Poris and 
was acquainted with tho cipher Wotton used 
in Ms correspondence. But, olarined by the 
proceedings against Min, or won oyer by 
Wotton, Pidcoring now hogon to inform 
against Ms follow ■oonapirators. The latter 
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snspected his action, and, when he left Paris, 
tecretly on 35 J^ril for Lyons, plotted to 
assassinate him. He got safety out of France, 
however, and travelled for a year in Italy and 
Germany. Meanwhile Mason, Petra, and 
Wotton made intercession for him in Eng- 
land, and in March 1666 he was permitted 
to return, and no further proceedmgs were 
taken against him. 

It was not till 1668 that he was again 
employed. In March of that vear he was 
dh'ected to repair to Philip at Brussels and 
then to negotiate in Germonjrfor llmee thou- 
sand men for < he queen’s service in defence of 
Galois. In October he was at Ounkirk, ‘ aide 
with the burning ague.’ He did not return 
till after Elizabeth^ accession, in May 1669. 
From that time he lived o^uietly at Pideering 
House, in the parish of St, Andrew TJnder- 
shafl, London} but, being 'a brave, wise, 
comely English gentleman,’ was seriously 
thonght of as a suitor for Elizabeth's hand. 
In 1669 ‘ the Earl of Arundel . . . was 
paid to havo sold his lands and was ready to 
tlee out of the realm with the money, because 
lie could not abide in England if the queen 
should marry Mr. Pickering, for they were 
enemies ’ fGrtf. State Papers, For. Ser. 1669- 
1600, p. _3), In 1669 he was appointed one 
of the lieutouants of London ‘to put the 
kingdom in readiness to resist the r^els in 
the north,’ and in 1670 he was on the special 
commission which tried John Felton [q. v.J 
for treason. 

lie died unmarried on 4 Jon. 1674-6, and 
was buriod on the north side of the chancel 
of Great St. Helen’s Church, London, where 
a handsome tomb, with recumbent effigy, 
was raised to his memory; his father's body 
was disinterred and buried with him. By 
his will, dated SI Pec. 1674, he bequeathed 
to Cecil his papers, antiquities, globes, com- 
passes, and horse called ‘Bawle Price.’ He 
requested that his library should not be dis- 
persed, but go to whoever married his ille- 
gitimate daughter Hesier. She subsequently 
married Sir Edward 'Wotton, son of tne am- 
bassador, 

[Oal. Slats Papers, For. Sar, passim ; Lettars 
and Papers of llonry YIII ; Hist. MSS. Oomm. 
Biitflold MSS. i. 86, 106, 118, 121, 267, 443; 
Harleian, Idiqsdowne, and Addit, MSS. in Brit. 
Mas. passim ; Sadler's State Papers, ii. 140 ; Proa. 
Pi'ivy Council passim; Itymer's Fradeia, xv. 
274, 328 ; Official Beturn Memb. of Pari . ; Lit. 
Bomains of Edw. 71 (Bosimrgbe Club) passim; 
Zurich Lettoi 8, i. 24, 34 ; Strypa's Works, Index ; 
Lloyd's Stato Worthies, edit. 1700, i. 416-18; 
Arcbteologia, xxv. 882 ; Arclueol. Combrensis, 
iv. 22-8 ; Athoiiis Oantiibr. i. 326-6, 682; Bur- 
net’s Hist of Boformarion ; Bnrgon’s lafe and 
Times of Gveslmm, i. 147, 167, 168, 166, ii. 883, 


467, 469, 460 ; Aikin’a Court of Elizabeth, ii, 
298 ; Tytlet’s EngUnd undtr Edward TI and 
Maiy, i, 406, ii. 86, 178; WheatW’s London, 
Past and Present, ii. 204 ; Fioude's Hist, of Eng- 
land; Hinds’s Age of Elizabeth, pp. 7J, 77-8, 
82.] A. P. P, 

PIOKERECra, WILLIAM (1796-1864), 
publisher, born on 3 April 1798, was in 1810 
apprenticed to John and Arthur Arch, quaker 
puDlishera and booksellers of Commll. lu 
1830 he set up for himself in a small shop at 
81 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and made the ac- 
quaintance of Basil Montagu and of Thomas 
Hiodd, who encouraged in mm a natural apti- 
tude for the study 01 literature. His original 
intention was to devote himself to the sue of 
rare manuscripts and old books. But publish- 
ing had greater attractions for him, and he 
made a flret venture as a publisher by issuing 
between 1831 and 1881 reprints of cdassicid 
authors in a aeries of miniature volumes in 
48mo or 3Smo. The series was known as 
the 'Diamond Glassies,’ The twenty-four 
volumes included the works of Shakespeare 
(9 vole.), Horace, Viral, Terence, Catullus, 
Oicero (‘De Offioiis'), Dante, Tasso, Petrarch, 
Walton (‘Lives’ and ‘Compleat Angler’)) 
and Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Pickering also 
added in a beautiful Greek text — ^the &si 
roecimeu of a diamond Greek type — the 
Greek Testament, and the works of Homer. 
The typographical delicacy of the volumes 
used them to be highly prized. Those that 
appeared before 1839 -were printed by Charles 
■Whittingbam the elder at the CbiswiclcPress, 
In 1829 Pickering began a long intimacy with 
theelderWbittingham’BnepliewOharles,who 
had in the previous year started business on 
his own account in TooldB Court, Chancery 
Laue. Henceforth the younger Whittingbam 
was the chief printer employed by Pickering; 
in 1838 he succeeded his uncle as proprietor 
of the Chiswick Press. 

In 1824 Pickering had removed to larger 

E remises at 67 Chancery Lane. In 1835 he 
rst began to bind bis books in boards, covered 
with cotton cloth dyed various colours, in- 
stead of with paper. In 1834 he issued on 
interesting catalogue of manuscripts and of 
rare and curious books on sale at his shop, 
The entries numbered 4336. Meanwhile his 
growing publishing business was solely de- 
voted to the highest branches of literature, 

tion were olEre extensive and sound, ^bout 
1830 he had adopted the familiar trademark 
of the famous Aldine press (an anchor en- 
twined with a dolphin), and the legend ‘Aldi 
Dlscip. Anglvs.’ The taste he displayed in 
his publications provedhim a worthy disciple 
of the great Italian master. Another device 
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occasionally employed by him was the pun- 
ning one of a pike and ring. Among the 
authors whose works wore entrusted to him 
were Coleridge, Joseph Eitson, Alexander 
Dyce (editions of Gireene, Peele, and Web- 
ster), J, M. Kemblo, Henry Shaw (the his- 
toi'ian of art), Charles Richardson (the author 
of the English dictionary). Sir Harris Nicolas, 
andJosophHunter, In 1844 ho issued roprini s 
of the various vorsions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer between 1649 and 1662 (6 vole, 
folio). These volumos are among the finest 
known specimens of typography. Other 
liturgical works followed. Pickonng also 
strengthened his reputation by his Aldine 
edition of the English poets in fifty-tliree 
volumes ; all were carefully edited by oom- 
peteul scholars. Two serio^rojcctod by him 
wore entitled respoctivoly ' Christian Classics ’ 
(12 vols.) and ‘Oxford Classics;’ the latter 
included the works of ITumo and Smollett, 
Giibbon, Robertson, and Ur. Johnson. Basil 
Montagu’s edition of Bacon, Bailey’s'Postua,’ 
the ‘Bridgewater ‘J&eatises,’ and Walton’s 
‘Angler,’ illustrated by Inskipp and Stothard, 
wero among the most ambitious of his later 
efforts, independent of his serial ventures, and 
are remarkable for the delicate t ype and the ad- 
mirable arrangement of the text on the page. 

Pickering removed in 1842 to J77 Pioca- 
dilly where ho set up a dolphin and anclior 
as his sign, and there ho remained till his 
death. Ilia last days wore troubled by illness 
and by pecuniary embarrassments duo to tlio 
failuTQ of a friend for whom lie had stood 
seoiuity. llo dioci at Turnhom Green on 
27 April 1864, and was buried at Kensal 
Green. The sale of his stock, which fetched 
high prices, enabled his representatives to pay 
his creditors -’Os. in the pound. Jamas Toovey 
took over the hueincss in Pioondilly. lie mar- 
ried in 1819 Mary Ann Guhbina (1706 -1849), 
by whom ho had five daughters and one son. 

The only sou, BasiL Montauu PiasnitiiTa 
(1886-1878), a godson of Basil Montagu, 
was employed as a youth by James Toovey, 
and in 1868 began business as publisher and 
dealer in rare hooks at 196 Piccadilly, He 
sougkt to continue his father’s traditions in 
both branches of his husiness, hut his pnh- 
Ushieg ventures woro few. Ifis chief pub- 
lications wore: Mr. Swinhumo’s ‘Quoon 
Mother’ and ‘ Rosomimd’ (1800), Looker's 
‘London Lyrics’ (1862), John JJookham 
Frero's ‘ Works ’ (1872), Cardinal Newman’s 
‘Miscellaneous Writings’ (1876-7), and u 
facsimile reprint of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
(1st edit.), collated by himself, lie died on 
8 Feb. 1878, when the firm hccamo extinct. 
A wife and two children — all his family — 
predeceased him in 1876, 


[Gent. Mag. 1884, pt. ii. pp 88, 272 7iS‘. 
sellor, 1878, p. 210; information most kindly 
fumibhed by Arthur AVarren, esq.l 8 L * 

PICKERSGILL, HENRY ■WILLIAM 
(1782-1876), painter’ was bom in Londm 
on 8 Deo. 1782. He was adopted early in 
life by Mr. HaU, a silk manufacturer in 
SpilaUields, who sent him to a school at Pen- 
lar, and at tho ago of sixteen placed him m 
his own business. The war with France 
however, caused a dooline in the silk trade 
and in Mr. Hall’s business, so that Piokerseill 
who had already imbibed a love of painfifg 
and displayed some skill in draughtsmanship 
delornunedto adopt painting as o profession! 
He was a pii])il of George Arnold, A.H,A.' 
from 1802 to 1806, when he was admitted as 
a student in tho Royal Academy, having ob- 
tained an introduction to Fuseli, then keeper 
through a surgeon who attended on him dur! 
ing a sevoro illiioBS. Piokersgill atflrst painted, 
bosidos portraits, historical siihieots or those 
from poetry and mythology. lie exhibited 
for the first time at the Royal Academy in 
1806, sending a portrait of Mr. Hnll, in 1808 
one of himself, and in 1609 one of Mrs, W. 
Hall. Subsequently he devoted his lime 
almost entirely to portrait painting. He was 
for over sixty years a const ant and prolific ex- 
hibitor at tho Royal Acadomy, where nearly 
four hundred paintings of ms were shown 
at one time or another, He was elected sn 
associate in 1822 and a royal academician 
in 1826. After the death of Thomas Phillips, 
R.A. [q. V.], in 1846, Piokersgill obtained 
almost a monopoly of painting tbs portraits 
of men and women of eminence in every 
walk in life. In this way he pointed nearly 
all the most celobratod people of his time. 
Ho had a studio for some time in Soho 
Square, and lotterly in Stratford Place, Ox- 
ford Street., where hardly a day passed with- 
out eomo person of distinction crossing his 
threshold. In the Nat ioiial Portrait Gallery 
there oro portraits by him of Wordsworth, 
William Cfodwin, Jeremy Bentham, M. G. 
Lewis, Hannah More, George Slepuenson, 
and Judge Talfourd. For Sir Robert Peel 
ho painted Richard Owen, Cuvier, Hum- 
boldt, and Ilallam ; and for Lord ITiil a por- 
trait of Geiioral Lord Hill, andp fuH-leiietn 
portrait of the Duko of Wellington, uia 
portrait of Mr. Vernon passed, with Pickers- 
gill’s picture of ‘ Tho %rian Maid ’ in the 
Vernon collection, to the National _ Golleiy. 
There are iiiimoroiis portraits by Piokersgill 
in tho college halls at Oxford. His portrait 
of Eliaabolli Barrett Browning (in the pos- 
session of Mr. Moulton Barrett) was in the 
■Victorian Exhibition at the now gallery m 
1802 ; and also those of Faraday (Royal In- 
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gtitution), Sir John Herschel (St. John's 
College, Cambridge), Dr. Bohert Brown 
(Llimean Society), and J. G. Lockhart (Mr. 
John Murray). Pickeregill was a competent 
painter, and could catch a likeness ; but his 

ortraits, if solid and straightforward, lack 

nesse and distinction. In 1866, on the 
death of T, Uwins, B..A., FickersgiU be- 
oame librarian of the Boyal Academy, and 
held the post until his death. He exhibited 
for the last timo in 1872, placed himself 
on the list of retired academicians in 1878, 
and died at hie house at Bamea on 21 April 
1876) aged 93. He married a lady of some 
literary abilities, who, in 1827, published a 
volume of verse, entitled ‘Tales of the 
Harem.’ Many of Piekersgill’s subject-pic- 
tures, as well as his portraits, were engraved. 
liVederick H. FickersgiU, the present Boyal 
Academician, was his nephew. 

HmniT Ha-li, Piokbhsgii-i, (d. 1861), 
painter, son of the above, also gained some 
reputation as a painter. Ho studied abroad 
for some years, and first exhibited at tbe 
Boyal Academy in 1834, sending ‘The 
T^ubadours,’ in 1887 ‘Holy Water,’ in 
1838 ‘ Charity,’ and continued to exhibit 
similar pictures for some years. He spent 
two years at St. Petersburg, and after his 
retm-n he resumed painting m London, but 
guhsequently found his principal employ- 
ment either in or about great manufacturing 
cities like Manchester and Wolverhampton. 
He died in Berkeley Street, Portmaii Square, 
on 7 Jan. 1801. His wife was also on artist, 
aud on occasional exhibitor at the Boyal 
Academy. His moture, ' The Bight of Sanc- 
tuary,’ is in the South Bensington Museum. 

[Ottley's Diet, of Bocont and Living Painters ; 
Pedgrave’s Diet, of Aitislsj Sandby's Hist, ot 
the Poyal Academy ; Art Jovimal, 1876 ; Cato- 
lognes of the Boytu Academy, Bstionsl Portrait 
Gallery, 8so.] L, C. 

PIOKPOBD, EDWABD (d. 1667), ca- 
tholic divine. [See Damibl, EDWiBP,] 

PIOK.WOETH, HENBY(1673P-1738?), 
writer against the qnulcers, son of Henry 
Pickworth, a farmer of New Sleaford, Lin- 
cohishire, was horn there about 1678, and 
Vas in business in Sleaford as a tanner. 
After joining the quakers, he was appointed 
an elder ond overseer by the Waddington 
monthly meeting. Hearing that Francis 
Bugg [q. V.] proposed coming, at the instiga- 
tion of the bishop, to confute the quakers in 
Lincolnshire, Pickworth sent him a ohal- 
lenge to visit Sleaford, and hold with him an 
open dispute. Bugg arrived 11 Aug. 1701, 
and on the 26th the conference woe held 
in the sessions house, before justices and 


clergymen. Pickworth seems to have cut a 
poor figure, and Bugg was pven a certificate, 
dated 11 March 1702, that he had made 
good his charges. Two quaker hooks were 
ublicly burned in the market-place, Both 
isputants issued their own version of the 
conference, and Pickworth attacked Bugg 
with vehemence in many pamphlets. 

Pickworth was soon after completely won 
over to Bugg’s views, and began writing 
against thequakors. Year by year he went 
punctually to the yearly meeting held iu 
London in May and June, to present ad- 
dresses, protests, and ‘ testimonies,’ but was 
generally refused an audience. At last, on 
9 June 1714, he was disowned by the quar- 
terly meeting of Lincoln, ‘ for that he has 
long been of a contentious mind, and has 
joined those called French prophets ’ [see 
Laot, Jomr, and Misboh, Fbahoib Maxi- 
HiiiiAir]. Pickworth vainly petitioned the 
lords and commons for another public con- 
ference. He then issued ' A Oharge of Error, 
Heresy, Inchavity, Falshood, Evasion, In- 
consistency, Innovation, Imposition, Infi- 
delity, Ptypoerisy, Pride, Eaillery, Apostasy, 
Peijmy, Idolatry, Villainy, Blasphemy, Abo- 
mination, Confusion, and worse than TurkUh 
Tyranny, Most justly exhibited, and olTered 
to be proved against the most noted Leaders, 
&c., of the People called Quakers,’ London, 
8vo, 1716. In his abusive violence Pick- 
worth Bought to show that all quakers were 
^pists, and that William Penn died insane. 
His book provoked replies from Joseph Bease 
[q. V.] and Bichard Claridge [q. v.], to both 
of whom Pickworth retorted. Claridge, re- 
ferring in his difuy to Pickworth’s vindica- 
tion of 1738, describes him as ‘ mendaciasimus 
et invidiosissimuB.’ In 17 SO Piclcworth sent 
another e^ostolatory letter to the yearly 
meeting, which he printed on their refusal 
to read it. He removed to Lynn Begis, Nor- 
folk, before 1738, when he issued a defence 
of his indictment against the quakers. He 
died at Lynn some time after that date. He 
married, on 28 March 1 690, Winifred, daugh- 
ter of John Whitchurch (d. 1680) of Warwick 
Lane, London, by whom he had five sons, all 
born at Sleaford. His widow remained a 
minister of tbe society until her death at 
Lynn, 1 May 1762. 

[Pickwurth’s works; Sugg’s News ftom 
New Borne, Quakerism and its Cause Sinking, 
Narrative of the Conference at Sleaford, and 
his Vox Populi, posrim; Hesse’s Defence of 
Quakerism, and his Confutation of the Charge 
of Deism, &c, p. 172 ; Smith's Catalogue, ii, 
416 ; Begisteia at Devonshire House ; Library 
of the Meeting for Suf^ngs, where five letters 
of Fickwarth's are preserved.] 0. F. S, 
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PIOTON, SiB JAMES ALLANSON 2nd edit. 1876. He had provioiwly 
(1806-1889^, autiquavy and arehil,ect, son of an ‘ Archil eoturnl History ofLivipodl ' it 

WiUiiun Pioltton ^so tlitt name was then 1868, and lio suhsequently edited 'SoleotioM 

spelt), joiner and timber morohant, was born from tho Liverpool Municipnl Ardiivpa imri 
at Liverpool on 2 Dee. 1806. After recoiy- Records, 1207-1836,’ 2 vols, 4to, l8R3_ti 
ing an elementary education he entered hie Tho directions of his studies may be esti- 

father’s ollice at the age of thirteen, and a mal od from the titles of tho following pappt' 
few years later look a situation under Daniel whioh he contributed, with some lifty others’ 
Stewart, architect and surveyor, to whose to tho 1 raiisaotions of learned societies • 
business ho ultimately siioceetled. He oxe- 1. ‘ OhaiiBus of Sea-Levels on the West 
liiilud some important buildings in and about Ooast of England.’ 2. ‘Ancient GothioLau- 
Liverpool, and became a loading authority gmige.' 3. ‘Sanskrit Roots and English Up- 
on land arbitrations. Public life in various rivations ’ (prival oly printed with No. 2 in 
forms early claimed his attention. Jle took 1864). 4.‘SouthLauottRhireI)inleet.’ 6.'0ri- 
part in local religious and philanthropic gin and History of the Numerals ’ (privately 
work, edited a controversial rangazino, tho printed, 1874). O.'GlacialAotioninNorwav/ 

' Watchman’s Lanloim,’ and in 1840 entered 7. ‘ On the Orest of the Stanleys.’ 8. ‘ Sen- 
tho Liverpool town council. He was also Government in Towns.’ 9. ‘ Palstaff and his 
a mombor of tho Wavortroo local board Followers.’ 10. ‘ Oity Walls of Chester.’ 
from its commoucemenl in 1861, and was 11, ‘Wren and his Uhuroh Architect are!’ 
its oliairman almost from that date. Imme- 12. ‘ The Progi'oss of Iron and Steel asCou!- 
diately on cntoriiig tho Liverpool council he structivo Materials,’ 1879. This paper was 
devoted himself to the promotion of a public translated into several European languages, 
library for tho town, and in I862,_aa a oon- [Lifu by his son, J. A. Pirlon, 1891 (with 
sequence of his advocacy, a special act of good portrait) j Liverpool newspapers, 16 July 
parliament was obtained to authoriso tlio and 3 OeL. 1889 j 0. W. Stubbs, clean of Ely, in 
levying of a penny rate for tho support of a his For Christ and Oity, 1890 ; H. If. Higgins’s 
puhliolibrary and museum. Tlie now insti- funeral sonnon, 1889.] 0. W. 8. 

tution was forthwith started, and has grown PICTON, Slit THOMAS (1768-1816), 
to he one of tho most important of its kind, lieutenant -general, younger son of Thomas 
Sir William Brown subsequently provided Picton, osq., of Poystoii, Pembrokeshire, was 
magnificent buildings for tho library and born in August 1768 at, Poyston. Onl4Nov. 
museum, and in 1879 tho corporation added 1771 he was gazetted an ensign in the IStli 
tho fine ‘Picton Heading Hoorn.’ Picton was regiment of foot, thun commanded by his 
appointed the first chairman of the library uncle, LioiUunant-colonol William Picton, a 
and museum committee in 1861, and ho re- distinguished officer, who, when command- 
taiued the posit ion until his death, lie was ing tho grenadier company of the 12th foot in 
also a promoter of tho Liverpool Mechanics’ Germany during the seven years’ war, was 
Institution, a president of the Phllomathic, thanked in army orders by PrinoB Ferdinand 
tho Literary and Philosophical, tho Arcdii- for his behaviour at the affair of Zierenberg, 
tectural, and other local societies. Flo was a For nearly two years after obtaining lus 
member of tho ISeoioty of Antiquaries and commission, Picton coutimied his studies at a 
of other arohatologioal and sciontifio nsaecia- military academy kept by Loch6e, a Fi'enoh- 
tions, andwas a frequent contributor to their man, in Little (ihelsea; he then joined his 
proceedings, as well as to ‘Notes and Queries.’ regiment at Gibraltar, whurehe employed the 
One of his special studies was philology, in leisure of a garrison life in learning Spanish 
whioh he attained considerable prolioioncy. and studying professional works, with the 
His attainments and publio services wore assistance of his uncle, 
recognised by the conferment of a knight- In March 1777 Picton was promoted to he 
hood in July 1881. Tie died in his oight.y- a lieutenant in the 12th regiment. After 
fourth yeiu’l oil 16 July 1889, at his rosi- three years of inactive service^ at Gibraltar, 
douce, Sandyknowe, Wavortree, near Livor- Picton pressed his uncle to get bim exchanged 
'ool, and was buried at Toxteth Paidt into a raiment more likely to see semee. 
'mclory. There is a bust of him by On 26 Jan. 1778 Picton was accordingly 
oBrido in the Liveipool Free Library. promoted captain into the 76lh or Prince of 
HowaBniaiTied,on28Aprill828, toSarali Wales’s regiment of foot, and rolurned to 
loley, who died in 1879. Of his six children, England. A few months later began the 
6 oldest son, James Allarison Picton, was memorable siege of GibraltM, in which hia 
•P. for Leiooster from 1881 to 1891. lato regiment bore a distinguished part._ 

His principal literary work was his ‘Me- During the succeeding five years Picton 
orials of Liverpool,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1873 ; | did duty with hie regiment in various pro- 
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vincial towns and home garrisons. On the 
sudden reduction of the army in 1783, the 
76th regiment, then quartered at Bristol, was 
ordered to he disbanded. After Picton, os 
the senior officer with the regiment, had 
paraded his men and read the orders for dis- 
bandment, the soldiers became mutinous and 
riotous. Serious danger was anticipated in 
the town. But, Picton rubhod into the midst 
of the tumult, singled out the most active of 
the mutineers, and dragged him away ; some 
noii-commissionod officers who had followed 
their captain made him a prisoner. This 
prompt action and a few stem woirds from 
Picton quelled the strife. IBs spirited con- 
duct was made known to the king, who 
directed that the royal approbation should 
be communicated to him. This was conveyed 
by Conway, the commandei>in-chiof, with a 
promise, which was not fulfilled, of the first 
vacant majority. 

Piotonwas placed upon half-pay, and went 
to the family place in Pembrokeshire, where 
for twelve years he remained in obscurity, 
enjoying field sports, studying tho classics, 
and reading proiossional books. Despite his 
nttinerotis applications, no offer of employ- 
ment come, and, when hostilities withliVancc 
broke out, bo determined to take action him- 
self. 

Towards tho end of 1 794, without any ap- 
pointment, Picton embarked for the West 
fnics, on the strength of a slight acquaint- 
ance with Sir John Vaughan, who had re- 
cently gone thithor as commandeivin-chief. 
Vaughan at once appointed Picton to the 
17th regiment of foot, and made him an extra 
aide-de-camp to himself. Picton, now for 
the first time on active service, so satisfied 
his general that the latter obtained promo- 
tion for him to a majority in the 68tli foot, 
and appointed him deputy quartermaster- 
general to the force, with temporary rank of 
heutenont-Golonol. Vaughan died in Mar- 
tinique in August 1706, and Picton was 
superseded by Majoi’-genoval Knox. The new 
commander-in-cliief. Sir Balph Aheroromhy 
[q.y.], who had known Picton^ uncle, induced 
W to remain as an extra aide-de-camp. 

The first act of the campaign was an attack 
upon the fil'onch in the island of St. Lucia. 
Seveuteou hundred men, under Major-general 
OampheU, were lauded ofi'LongvilleBay, St, 
Lucia, in the evening of 26 April 1706. The 
island was captured by 24 May, after a well- 
contested struggle. In the whole of the 
difficult operations Picton bore a distin- 
niahed part, and Ahorcromby recommended 
im for tho lieutenanl-oolondojy of the 60th 
regiment of foot ; his commission was ante- 
dated from 22 June 1796. 


Picton next accompanied Abereromby to 
the attack on the island of St. Vincent, which 
fell to the British on 10 June, three days 
after their lauding. Thence he went with 
Abereromby to Martinique, and sailed with 
him in the Arethusa for England. He re- 
turned with him to Martinique near the end 
of Januaiy 1797, and was present at the 
surrender of Trinidad by the Spaniards on 
17 Feb. Abereromby appointed Picton, who 
was proficient in Spanish, commandant and 
military governor, with instructions to ad- 
minister Spanish law as well as he could, 
and do justice according to his conscience, 

Picton applied bimseu to remedy the civil 
disorder and corruption prevailing in the 
island, but was hampered by the smallness 
of the force at his dispoasl the garrison con- 
sisting of Wt five hundred effective men, of 
whom only three hundred were British. By 
making an early example of mutineers 
among the colour'ed troops, he succeeded in 
enforcing discipline. He estabhshed a as- 
tern of police, not only in Port of Spain, but 
over the island. The roads, which were 
nearly impracticable, he made the finest in 
the West Indies, and be established trade 
with the neighbouring contment. At the 
end of six months he reported that perfect 
tranquillity prevailed throughout the colony, 
and that all classes of the inhabitants ac- 
knowledged the benefits of British rule. 
After revisiting the island in June 1797, 
AhercromW expressed his entire and com- 
plete approbation of Picton’s administration, 

Li the autumn of 1797 Picton overcame 
an attempt at rebellion among the coloured 
inhabitants at the instigation of refugees 
who had collected on the opposite coast of 
Venezuela. In January 1798 he received 
the thanks of the king, and an intimation 
from Hemy Dundos that his salary had 
been fixed at l,200i. per annum. In we be- 
ginning of 1799, Admiral Harvey, then com- 
manding the fleet in the West Indies, sent, 
in accordance with Picton’s suggestions to 
the home govemmeuL, some small cruisers 
to protect we trade wMch Picton had esta- 
blished with the continent. They destrojred 
the batteries which had been erected to in- 
tercept the traffic im some of the rivers. 
The govamors eff Caraocus and Guiana, 
fearful of Picton’s influence, each offered a 
reward of twenty thousand dollars for his 
head, Picton wrote to each a humorous 
letter, regretting that his head was not better 
worth tlm amount. 

VTiile the peace of 1801 was twder con- 
sideration, the Spanish inhabitants, in a 
letter to Picton, deprecated the transfer of 
the island to Spain, and it was mainly due 
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to riolon’s (lespatobes on Hi(> siibjoet to l^ronoh. At daylight on 21 June IfinsTiT 
Duudas and to Aborcronihy that , when poace expedition, under Grinfleld and QoinJi 
■was deolared, Trinidad romainod a British Hood, arrived olF the north end of th*°i 
poBSOhsion. At the end of 1799 Plot on’s of St.Lnoia, and in the coiu'se of th" H 
salary -was inoreasud by 1,200/. por annum ; tho greater part of the troops Tvere S' ^ 
and a nialicioiis chnrgo that ho had, for his burlcod in Ohoo Bay, Tho town of On 
own advautiigo and to 1 I 10 injury of tho was at oiioo taken; and, on the 
British shipowner, exported th(3 produce of the 22nd the Morno Fortunfi was cawr^t 
the colony in foreign vossola, was clearly storm and tho island unconditionallv 
disproved hy documentary evidoneo. Uis stored to tho British goveniment. 
oblo administration of affairs led to his ap- commanded the reserves. After ' securin'^ 
pointment in Juno 1801 to tho civil govern- pos.susBion, tho troops re-embarlced and 0 
uwnt of tho island, with such judicia^owora 80 June tho oxpodition arrived off' Toham 
as were formerly exercised by tho ^lanisli Tho troops wove landed, and the advan^ 
governor. On22 Oct. 1801 Bicton was pro- column, under i'ioton, pushed on without 
motod to llio rank of brigadier-general. delay. Tho French aenoral (Bertluerl an- 
Pioton made some enemies by the vigour jivised of the strength of the British fo^j 
of his rule, and his conduct svas impugned and of tho capture of St. Lucia, agreed to 
at homo on alleged humanitarian groiuids. capitulate. The advance of tho first column 
Oolonel William Fullarton [q- v.J, of the under Pioton, was emecially commended in 
Indian army, seuma to have led tho attack general orders, and cfriufield appointed him 
oil Picton, and, on Addington’s aocussiou to commandant of Tobogo. 
ollioo. Ilia view was adopted by the govern- “Within a few weeks Picton learned that 
lucnt. Accordingly, Addington informed Pic- Fullarton had loft Trinidad for England 
ton on 0 July 1 802 that tho island was to ho after pruforring against him before the conn- 
hencoforth under the control of three com- oil of Trinidad thirty-six criminal procesaes 
raissionora, of whom Fullarton was to bo tho which affected his honour and humanity, 
first, OaptainSamuelQittorwards tSir Saiuuol) lie also learned that horrible 1 ales of cruelty 
Hood fq-v.] the sucoiid, and liimseU' tho third, wore being eiroulafod in England concern- 
Picton was indignant, but his seiiHo of duty ing liiiu, and that the public were exaroe- 
induced him to await tho arrival of tho other rated against ‘ tho cruel govonior who had 
cummisHionorn boforo tondorinp hiarcnigiia- been guilty of such oxcushob.’ I'iclonstraight- 
tion. Fullarl on arrived at Trinidad on 4 Jan. way proceeded to England, where ho arrived 
1803, and was hospitably received by I’ioton i in October. In Doeombor 1803 he was ar- 
but within a month ho moved in counoil for rusted by order of the privy council, and was 
cotUfled statements of all the criminal pro- conlinoa in tho house of Mr, Spairow upon 
coodiugawhichliadtakonplacoBincotheisliuid the oaths and depositions of Liiise Calderon 
became British territory. On the arrival of and throe other porseiis of infamous chorao- 
Hood, tho second coinmissioiior, Picton tun- tor in Trinidad, Ho was hailed hy his uncle 
dei'od to tho govominout his resignation, re- in tho enormous seourity of 40,000/, The 
mniniiig at his post until its accoplanco was indictment charged liim with the unlawful 
notified. Un_23 Apnl the inhabitants pro- a])plieation of torture to extort confessiao 
sented him with an address ; luid a sword of from Luise Oalderon vcspocting a rohhen, 
honour, purchased in Fuiglaiid at their ox- Tho woman was of loose cliaracler, and, with 
penso, was Bubaoquimtly presented to him by her paramour, had robbed her master. There 
the Duke of York. Tliey also putitionod the was no doubt of thoir guilt, but tho woman 
Irinp to rojpct Picton’s rosignation. Moan- refused to give evidoneo. [n accordance 
while, Fullarton pursued his invustigatious with Bpanish law, which was at the time 
into Picton's administration so ollensivuly llio law of the colony, tho alcalde desired to 
that Hood resigned tlieserondooiuiiiissionor- hove recourse to the ‘picket,’ and the per- 
sliip. On 3J May 1803 Picton learned that mission of the govoiuior was obtained as a 
his resignation had boon accept od, and on mutter of routine. Tho ‘ pioket ’ consisted 
11 June ho was superseded in the military in molciug the prisoner stand on one leg on 
command by Brigadier-general Froderiok a fiat-headed picket for any time not ex- 
Moitland [q. V.] cueding on hour. Tho woman under this 

On Picton’s arrival in Carlisle Bay, Bar- pimislunont confessed ; tho man was con- 
bndos, Lieutenant-general Oriufiold, the vioted and xmnished j tho woman_ was re- 
commaudor-iii-cluof in the West Indies, leased in consideration of tho imprisonment 
readily availed himself of his oll'or to join she hod already undergone. After a delay 
the expedition which was about to sail to of move than two years Picton’s triol took 
recapture St, Jmcia and 'Tobago fiom the place in tho court of king’s benck, before 
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Lord Ellenborongb, on 24 Feb. 1806. A 
teclinicul verdict of guilty was returned. 
On 26 April n new trial was moved for. In 
the meantime many other charges hrougbt 
by Fullarton against him had been under 
investigation by the privy council, and in 
Januaiy 1807 they reported that ‘ there was 
no foundation whatever for further pro- 
ceedings in any of them.’ In Fehniai'y 1808 
FuUiurton died, and on 11 June Pioton’s 
second trial came on again before Lord Ellen- 
borough and a speciul jury. A special ver- 
dict was returned, ‘ That by the law of Spain 
torture existed in the island of Trinidad at 
the time of the cession to Great Britain, 
and that no malice existed in the mind of 
the defendant against Luise Calderon inde- 
pendent of the illegality of the act.’ An 
argument on this special verdict was heard 
on 10 Fob. 1 810, when the court ordered the 
defendants’ recoguisancea to he respited until 
they should furthar order. This practically 
ended tho ease, as no judgment was ever de- 
hvered. Ficton’s defence was that he had 
to administer the laws of the island as they 
existed at the time of the capitulation ; that 
he looked lo the judge appoiuted to ad- 
minister those laws to state what the law 
was ; that If ljuise Calderon had been tried 
by English laws she would have been hanged 
fur stealing from a dwelling-house above the 
value of fety shillings. While the idea of 
torture was repugnant to English feelings, 
this parlioular form of punishment was not 
severe, and was ut one time resorted to in the 
English army for minor offences. 

The people of Trinidad subscribed 4,0001. 
towards Picton’s legal expenses. But when 
shortly afterwards a disastrous fire in Fort 
of Spain, tho capital of Tiinidud, rendered 
many of the poorer inhabitants destitute, 
Picton, who warmly appreciated the loyalty 
of his formor subjects, .sent the whole amount 
to the island for the relief of the sufferers by 
the fire. Similarly, the old Buhe of Queens- 
borry offered, although a stranger, to assist 
Picton in his legal expenses with any sum 
up to 10,0001. Picton declined the offer, as 
his uncle supplied him with the necessary 
funds. When he went to the Foninsulat war, 
Queensburry again sent for him, and begged 
him to write regularly to him, which he did 
as long os the uiike lived. 

On 26 April 1808 Picton was promoted 
major-general. Bviring the four years in 
which he had been ilgbtmg in the law courts 
he had not boon unmindful of his profession. 
Ho had addressed a letter to Addington 
oa organisation for home defence, which 
coutaiiiod many valuable suggestions which 
might well be adopted in the present day. 

VOt XV 


In July 1809 he was appointed by the Dnke^ 
of Yoik to the staff of the Earl of Chatham 
in the expedition to Flushing. Picton em- 
barked at the end of the mouth with the 
army in the fleet commanded by Sir Pichard 
Strachan. lie took part in the siege and 
capture of Flushing, and was appoiuted com- 
mandant of Flushing and the neighbouring 
country with a force of four regiments. 
After the departure of Lord Chatham with 
the greater part of the troops for England, 
on. 14 Sept., Picton was appointed governor 
of Flushing, but was attacked by the epi- 
demic fever, and was invalided home. He 
want first to CheltenLim, and then to Bath, 
where, in January 1810, ha received orders 
to join the army in Portugal. 

On Picton’s anivnl in Portugal he was 
placed in command of the thira division, 
near Celerico. This division consisted of 
Colonel Mackinnon's hri^ade— viz. 1st bat- 
talion of the 46tb foot, 74th foot, and 
the Ist battalion of the 8Sth foot— and 
Major-general Lightbume'a brigade, viz. the 
6th foot, the 2nd battalion of the 68th foot, 
the 2nd battalion of the 83rd foot, and the 
5th battalion of the 60th regiment. The 
army numbered under twenty-mur thousand 
men. The first division was stationed at 
Yiseu, tho second at Abrantes, the fourth at 
Guarda, the light division at Pinhcl, and the 
cavalry along ue bank of the river Mondego. 
Ciudad Hodngo and Almeida bad been placed 
in an efficient state of defence, and the lines 
of Torres Vedras were in an advanced state of 
progress. Wellington’s object at this time 
was to avoid a general engagement with the 
greatly superior army of MassSna, but to 
retard its advance and exhaust its resources 
before drawing it into the snare he had been 
long and skilmlly preparing. The confidence 
of me British troops was maintained by the 
daring manoeuvres of Crawford and the light 
division. 

On Orawfurd’s advance to the Agueda, 
Picton was directed to move to Pinhel to 
support him if necessary, but to avoid an 
action if possible. After the fall of Ciudad 
Rodrigo on 10 July, Orawfurd fought the 
battle of the Coa on the 24th. Napier the 
historian blamed Picton for not biingii^ tiv 
the thurd division to the support of Crawlurdi 
but it is very doubtful whether Crawfurd 
asked Picton to come to his aid, or whether 
Picton Imew of the engagement in time to 
do so ; and, even if he had known_ of it in 
time to he of use, he deserved credit rathei 
than blame for the moral courage he di8pla.y ed 
in keeping in mind at such a time Welling- 
ton's general strategy and his mstruclions to 
avoid, if possible, a general action. 
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After tiho batllo of tlioOoa ilioFrenoli ad- sion (Cole’s) on the left, The alliw ' 
vanced on 27 .Inly to I’inhel, and Victon now oocupyiiig an imprugnahle position^* 
fell hade to Oarapichinn. After the lall of hind two linos of dofciico, whence they 
Almeida, whidi, like Ciudad itodrigo and watch the ononiy’s movements and deff V 
in accordance with 'Wollinglon’s policy, it attacks. They wore in a friendly co^t 
was not attempted to succour, Mass6na pre- with Iiisboii in their rear and a British 
pared to enter Poi-tugal, ■Wellington mode lying in the Tagus, whei-e ample supplie^f 
his dispositions accordingly, and Picton and corn and ammunition were constantlv 
the tim'd division were posted at Laurosa; riving from England. On the other hand 
hut, in the middle of September, Mnssfina Mnssfina, with an army twice as strons sa 
clianged his plans, suddenly concentrated his that of the allies, had fallen into thetran 
whole army, and marched rapidly along the and had only discovered it on his arrival at 
right bank of the Mondego to secure Coimbra Torres 'Vodras. Picton wrote in November 
before ho could be opposed by the allies, tlint Massfina was probably waiting for re- 
Wollington retired by tbo loft bank, and, inforooments. The Emich made several de^ 
throwing his army across the rivor, took up mon8tration8duTingthewinter,butnoseriovia 
a position, on 20 Sept. 1810, in roar of tlia attempt on the lines of the allies, and on 
Busnoo ridge. Picton was posted to de- 4 March 1811 their retreat commenced. On 
fend the ridge from Son Antonio do Can) ora the flth the allies were after them, and Pie- 

to the hill of Brnsaco, about a mile and a ton’s division boro tho chief part in the pur* 
half ill extent, with General Leith’s corps suit. On the J 1th this division came up with 
on his right and Sir Brent. Spencer’s division the enemy’s rearguard near Pombal, and for 
on his loft. On 26 Sept. Picton, in ohodicnce the following seventeen days almost moea- 
to orders, had detaohod Major-general Light- santW harassed the enemy’s loft, Finally,on 

buruo’s Iwignde to reinforce tliu first divi- 20 March, the French wore dislodged from 0 
sion (Spencer’s), and his force was in con- position which they had taken on the height 
scguenco reduced to throe British and two of Qiiarda, the strongest and most defensible 
PorluguosQ ri'giraonts. On the evening of ground Picton had ever seen. The most im- 
tho 20th Picton detached the strongest rogi- portent part of the day’s action fell to Picton, 
mont of the division (the 88tli') nearly a whoso exertions throughout this pursuit were 
mile to tlio left to keep touch with tho first indefatigable. Awake before daylight, he 
division and obsurvo that part of tbo lino prepared his division to move as soon os there 
which was not oocnpiod by any troops. Tho was light enough to see the tTacli. Con- 
Freneh attack oomincnced beforo daylight stantly at its head, encouraging and directing 
on tho 27tli, and was mainly diroot ed on 1 ho it, ho was -within sight of every man in his 
pass of San Antonio, whore Picton was. division. 

Fourtoen guns opened on the pass, and a Massbna having laid waste the countiyin 
largo column attempted to force it; but so his retreat, the pursuit had to be relcxedon 
incessant and deetruotivo a lire was main- account of the dillioulty of obtaining pro- 
tninod by tlm third division that tho IVoiioh visions. By 6 April 1811 the whole of Por- 
wero ultimately compellod to almndon the tugal, with the exception of Almeida^ had 
attempt. In the muautimo a heavy column been ft'cod from French troops at the pomt of 
of the enemy penetrated on tho loft of Pio- tho bayonet, and tho allied army invested 
ton’s position, dnso to the liill ofBusacos, Almeida. On 2 May Mossfina advanced on 
whore wore the 88th rogimont and four com- Almeida, The battle of Fuentes d’Onoro 
ponies of tho d 6th regiment. With tho oesist- followed on the 6th, when the prin^ol 
mice of s Portuguese regiment^ which ox>por- share in tho fighting once more fell to Kc- 
tunply arrived, he succoodod in driving tho ton’s division. Tho French wore defeated, 
enemy across the ravino in m'oat disorder, and the allies entered Almeida. 

The enemy having been foiled at all points, Massdna was recalled, and Marmont suc- 
tho battle was won by the allies, who on ceodod to the command of the French. Wel- 
20 Sept, took up a position to cover Ooimhra. lington went to Badajos, which was besieged 
On 1 Uot. tho Frciicb at tacked Ibis position, by Beresford, directing Pieton’s end the 
drivingin tho British outpost, Arotreatwas seventh divisions to follow. On24MayPictoB 
ordered, and by 7 Oot. tho allied army had arrived ot Oainpo Major, and on the 27th, 
retired behind the linos of Torres 'Vedraa, crossing tho Gnadiana, he took up his posi- 
whero tliey wont into winter quarters. tion on its loft hank lor the investment of 

Picton and the third division had to do- BadajoR,thc seventh divisionheing established 
fend tho lines oxtoiidiiig from Spouoer’e divi- on tlio right hank, and Beresford employed 
sion on the right, by t ho village of Pantanoira, in watching Soult, After five weeks of un- 
ttcroBS a Mud of ravine, to the fourth divi- ceasing uilort, with inadequate meene, and 
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t\FO unsuccessful assaults, the siege was 
raised. In concluding his account of tlie 
siege in liis despatch, Wellington e^prossed 
his indebtedness to Picton. On 10 June the 
allied army took up a defensive line on the 
right bank of the Guadiana, behind the 
fortresses of Blvas and Campo Major. 

At the end of July Picton moved his divi- 
sion in the direction of Ciudad Ilodrigo, and 
in August that place was closely invested 
by the allies with a view to blockade. On 
■J5 Sept. Picton’s right flanlr was closely 
pressed by Montbrun at the head of fifteen 
squadrons of cavalry and ono battery of 
artillery, who made demonstrations of attack 
with a view to engage Picton’s attention 
until the arrival of the French infantry and 
artillery ; but Picton saw the critical situa- 
tion, and that nothing but a rapid and regu- 
lar movement upon Guinaldo could save his 
division from being out oil', and for six miles 
he led the third division across a level plain, 
harassed by the enemy's cavahy and artU- 
lery. To save his infantry from being anni- 
hilated by the charges of the enemy’s cavalry, 
aach battalion had in its turn to form the 
le.irguard and keep back the cavalry by a 
volley, than fall hack at double time behind 
the battalion which had formed in its rear. 
The division was saved by its own discipline 
and the firmness of Picton, who refused to 
form squares, and determined to continue 
liis march. On 16 Oct. 1811 Picton was 
appointed colonel of the 77th or Middlesex 
regiment. 

Marmont retired to Spain, and the allied 
army went into cantonments, Pioton’a divi- 
sion ocoiqiying Aldea de Pouto. In October 
Pioton’s uncle, Genoral William Picton, 
died and h'ft him his fortune. Early in 
January 181:1 Picton was sent to the siege 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, On the 14lh the 1st 
battery opened fire, and on the evening of 
the 19lh Picton’s division assaulted the right 
or groat breach, while Orawfurd’s division 
stormed the loft or smaller breach. Both 
assaults were successful. Wellington, in 
his despatch, observed that ‘ the conduct of 
the third division in the operations which 
they performed with so much gallantry and 
exactness on the evening of the 19th, in the 
dark, alfords the strongest proof of the abili- 
ties of Lieutenant-general Picton andMajoi- 
eiieral Mackinnon, by whom they wero 
irected and led.’ 

In March 1812 Ihidajos was invested, and 
Picton was sntrnslod with the conduct of 
the siege, Thu assault was made on 6 April. 
The third division, which stormed the castle, 
was led in por.son by Picton, who was 
wounded. As he lay disabled in the ditch, 


he continued to urge on his men until the 
castle was taken. Subsequently, Picton ex- 
pressed the warmest admiration of the con- 
duct of his men. He sent his aide-de-camp. 
Captain Tyler, to report the capture of the 

E lace to Wellington, who directed Picton to 
old the castle at all hazards. The last effort 
of the enemy was an attack upon the costle, 
which Piclon's men repulsed with great 
slaughter. Picton’s wound laid him up 
during the shameleas sack of the place which 
tarnished the heroism of that awml night, A 
few days lator Picton gave a guinea to each 
survivor in his division as a mark of his ap- 
proval, Lord Li veroool, in the debate in the 
House of Lords of 27 April 1812, observed : 
‘The conduct of General Picton has inspired a 
confidence in the army and exhibited on ex- 
ample of science and bravery which have been 
surpassed byno other oflicer. His exertions in 
the attack on the 6th cannot fail to excite the 
most lively feelings of admiration.’ Picton 
went to Salamanca with his division, but was 
too ill with foyer to tidte part either in the 
attack on the forts or in the battle of Sala- 
manca; and in August, after he had entered 
Madrid with Wellington, he was invalided 
to England, where a sojourn at Oheltenham 
restored Ms health. 

Early in the spring of 1813 Picton returned 
to the Peninsula, having been received before 
his departure by the prince re^ut, who on 
1 Feb. invested him with the collar and badge 
of a knight of the Bath at Carlton House. 
Picton's division now consisted of the right 
brigade, commanded by Mwor-general Bris- 
bane, composed of the Ist battalions of the 
46th regiment, the 74th regiment, the Ist 
battalion of the 88th regiment, and three 
companies of the 6th hatmion of the 60th 
regiment ; the centre brigade, of which he 
took the command himself, composed of the 
Ist battalion Cth regiment, 2nd battalion 
83rd regiment, 2nd battalion 87th regiment, 
and the 94th regiment ; and the left brigade, 
commanded by Major-general Power, and 
composed of three Portuguese regiments. 
From 6 Sept. 1811 Picton had held only local 
rank as lieutenant-general, but on 4 June 
1818 he was promoted lieutenant-general in 
the army. 

On 16 May 1813 the allied army, nearly 
one hundred thousand strong, was again in 
motion, Picton crossed 1 he Douro on 18 May, 
and on 16 June the Ebro, On 21 June tile 
French, numbering some sixty-five thousand 
men, held a strong position in front of Vit- 
toria, their loft resting on an elevated chain 
of craggy mountams, and their right on a 
rapid river. The battle began early in the 
morning, between the enemy’s left and the 
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ni'itiali rifilili. At noon I’iclon was diriicted leave of aljsencp, and took his Beat'i ti 
to iorce the passe go of Iho rivee and capy Houso of Oommons as member for Car 
1 ho heights in the centre, a inaiioouvrc •wluefi t hen, for which ho had been returned alTt" 
was so raiiidly executed that he was in pos- luht elect ion, On 11 Nov. the speaker ' 
sossionof the commanding ground before the necordanco with a resolution of the Ion*” 
enemy were awaro of hU design. They soon iiddressod f’ioton in terms of high encomia^/ 
at tempt od, with greatly superior numbers, to and, in the name and by the command of ft’ 
dislodge him, and with some suecosh, as Ids comninns, delivered their unanimous than^ 
right ilaiilt wos not covered by any oUmr to him for his groat exertions at Vittoria on 
troops. Tlie oheolt, however, wns only tom- 21 Juno,ond in repelling tho repeated attaela 
porary, and ns soon as troops arrived to pro- made on the positions of the dlied armv bv 
teot his exposed flank, rioton rapidly pushed the whole French forces under Soult between 
the enemy from his positions, lorood him to 26 ,1 uly and 1 Aug. 1813. 
abandon his guns, and drove him in coufti- In Dooembor Picton again joinedfte armv 
sion beyond tho city of Vittoria, until dark- of tlie Peninsnla. lie bad, after oonsultine 
ness intervoiiod to protect liia disorderly ^ with AVollingtoii, declined the command of 

flight. The third division was the most ^ tho Oatalonian army, and he resumed com- 
hovorely and purraanently engaged of any niand of the third division. During his ab- 
])art of tho allied army, and RUBtainod a loss sonce in England his division had won 6esh 
of nearly eight oeu luindred moil in killed laurels. The Bidassoa had been forced Pom. 
and wounded, which was more than a third i)lonaliadfallen,thoNivdlohndbeenerossed 
of tho total loss of the army in tliis battle, luid tho allied army had poured down into 
J’ieton’s division then moved slowly towards tlie plains of Franco, tho battles of the Nivelle 
l’aiii]ilona, Avhoneetho enemy retroatod over nndNiveliadboonfoiight.nndSoulthadtiikBn 
the I’yroneos. lie was soon engaged in tlie up a sti-oug position round Bayonne. Picton 
putsuit of another lik'eneh corps towards was posted with his division in the vicinity 
Haragossa, aiidroUirned to tho siege of Pam- of Ilasparrmi, whore tho advanced posts of 
plena. During thoso operations lua division the enemy could bo observed. "WitU fteei- 
was on (ho mareh for I liirty- four days, and eepliuii ol'an ad'iiiron (1 Jan. 1814, in which 
for several days aloiigrouds up to their kuoes Pleton’s division was employed to 4;ive an 
in 111 lid. advance of tho hVonoh back upon their main 

On 24 July Soult conconlralod Ids troops body, there was no movement of importance 
for tho rolinf of Pniuplona. Tlio nllios oocu- until the middle of February, 
pied a strong position hi tho passes of tJio Wolliiigton having crossed the Adour and 
Pyrouoes, Picton and tho third division being invost ed Bayonne, Soult withdrew liis army 
at Olaquo in rcsiu'vo, Soult attaokod on tho towards OrtJio/,, followed by the oJlied army. 
26th, and sucooedod in pushing hack Uio Picton and the third division hadsomeflgbt- 
British at several of tho iiasses, Tlie sevoral ing ut Sauveterre, and succeeded inelfecting 
columns, however, ouncuntratod under Sir tho pass^o of tho Dfidoua, the Petit Gave, 
Dowry (lole near Dizoain. Picton at oneo ond tho Giavo d'Olorou, atjpointswWe the 
marched his divihion tlioro, and, heing the enemy did not expoct him. On 26 Feb., at 
snniorulbcur on the spot, assumed cuununiid. four p.m,, Picton forded the Gave de Pan, 
lie fell hack, and look up a strong position drovo in tho enemy’s advanced posts, and 
about four miles from l^mpluna. On tlie tooku]i apositionwitliinfourmilesofSoult's 
27th 'W'olUiigtoiuirrivod from Man HobiiBtinii, army, which was concentrated in a strong 
and fully approved Pictou’e disprisitione. Tho inonutaluons position, in front of the town of 
allied army concent rated ntthiiq)o.sllion,aud Orthez,in the Gave do Pan. The other di- 
Iho attooks of Smilt on tho 27th and 28lh visions crossed (he river dming the night, 
wore repulsed. On 30 J uly tho French moveil mid on tho 27th Wellington attacked. Picton 
towards tke mountains on the ri^ht of the directed his division against the centre and 
river Daiiz. I’ioton crossed (ho rulgo nbnn- left flank of tJio Froii^, and aftei- several 
douud by the Froncli, and, marching along hours’ lighting ho succeeded in turning the 
the lioncesvalloa road, sucoossfully turned left flank of tho onomy, and in forcing his 
the enemy’s flank, and, aft or a sharji but short centre hack. Hoult covered his retreat with 
conflict,clrovQt;hemrromtlieirpu8ition. Soult largo masses of infantry, and fell back for 
rotrealed, and a short period of inactivity fol- some time in good order, hut as he became 
lowed. Ban Sebastian fell on 31 Aug., and move pressed towards evening the retreat 
Picton was loft to covor tbo blockade of bcenmo a rout. 

I'amploiia. 'The allied army, delayed by swollen rivers 

'i'hbre being no apparent probability of and demolished bridges, followed _ Soult 
early operations, Picton went to England on slowly towards Toulouse. Pioton’s division 
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vrns on the right, and on the morning of 
19 March it attacked a large body of the 
enemy occupying a strong position at Vie 
Bigorre, ■with the result that Picton drove 
the Ekench before him and encamped the 
aaine evening three miles beyond the town. 
On the following daj a general movement 
ivas made by the allies on the whole of the 
French line, Picton’s division and the fourth 
division moving on Tarbes, while three other 
divisions advanced on Pabastens. Tarbes was 
quickly occupied, and the enemy forced to 
cross the river and ascend the heights in its 
rear. The allies hivouackedupon the ground 
which they had won, and on the morning of 
the2lBt found that Soult, under cover of the 
night, had fallen back on Toulouse. 

On 20 March Picton halted his ^vision at 
Flaisance, aboutfivemiles from Toulouse. By 
4 April a bridge was thrown across the Ga- 
ronne, and the third, fourth, sixth, and light 
divisions had crossed. When night set in a 
storm of wind and rain caused such a swell 
iu the river that, to savo the pontoons, it 
was necessary to remove them and dis- 
mantle the bridge. The allied army was thus 
divided by n wide and impassable river, and 
Picton, as senior, was iu command of the 
force which had crossed. It was not until 
the 8th that the remainder of the army was 
able to join him. Soult had neglected to seize 
the opportunity of this accident, and on the 
0th Wellington made his dispositions for 
attack, Picton taking up his position with the 
tkird division on the lower part of the canal, 
with orders 1 o threaten the tdte de pont. On 
10 April (Easter Day) 1814 the Wtle of 
Toulouse was fought with desperate valour 
and great carnage on both sides. The vic- 
torious allies entered Toulouse on the 13th, 
Soult having evacuated the city on the pre- 
vious evening. The nows of the abdication 
of Napoleon arrived, and an armistice was 
agreed upon. 

On the break up of the third division the 
oMcers subscribed l,000f. to present Picton 
with a service of plate. Peerages were con- 
ferred on Sir William Beresford, Sir Thomas 
Graham, Sir Howland Hill, Sir John Hope, 
and Sir Stapleton Oottoii, and Picton and his 
Mends were much disappointed that he, who 
was second to none of these ofheers, was left 
unrewarded. Pictonohserved: ‘Iftheooronet 
were lying on the crown of a breach, I should 
Imre as good a chance as any of them.’ Some 
correspondence took place in the ne'wspapers, 
and it was staled that these honours had only 
been bestowed ou those oflioers who had held 
‘ distinct ’ commands. On 24 J une 1814 Pic- 
tnn was somewhat solaced iu his disappoint- 
meut by receiving, for the seventh lime, the 


unanimous thanks of the House of Commons, 
delivered to him personally W the speaker, 
Picton retired to his place in Wales, and de- 
voted himself to the improvement of his 
estate. Upon the extension of the order of 
the Bath, at the commencement of 1816, 
Picton was promoted to be a knight grand 
cross. 

When N apoleon escaped from Elba, Picton 
was called upon to join Wellington in the 
Netherlands. He hesitated, until he had the 
dulie’s assurance that he should be employed 
immediately under his own orders. On 
11 June 1816 he left London, and the same 
day was entertained at Canterbury at dinner 
by the inhabitants. He had a strong presen- 
timent that this campaim would he Ins last. 
He arrived at Ostend, where he held a lev4e, 
on the ISth, and at Brussels on the 16th. 

He was appointed tothu command of the 
fifth division and the reserve — about ten 
thousaud men. Before daybreak on the 10th 
the fifth division m.irched to the support of 
the army of theNetherlands, andPictonhim- 
self left Brussels with Wellmgton imme- 
diately after daylight. He was just in time, 
by pushing his division forward, to support 
the Belgians, and had no sooner taken up his 
position m the afternoon than he was engaged 
m a fierce fight with Ney's columns at Quatre 
Bras. After repulsing the French infantry 
he had barely time to form squares when the 
French covalry were upon him. Another 
furious onset wos made by the French lancers, 
which was also repulsed ; and then Picton, 
seeing that the enemy were giving wav, him- 
self led Ills men to the charge. The French 
cavalry were iu superior numbers both before 
and behind him ; hut, despising the force in 
his rear, he charged and routed those in front, 
which created such a panic among the others 
that they galloped baw through the intervals 
in his division, seeking only then' own safety. 
During the fight Picton was hit by a baU, 
which broke his ribs; but, detemdn^ to lead 
his division to the end, he kept the knowledge 
of the wound from all but his servant, wlio 
assisted him to bind it up. At night the 
allies were left in undisturbed possession of 
the field, where they lay do’wn to sleep amimg 
the wounded and the dead. On the morning 
of the 17th J une, in consequence of the defeat 
of the Prussians at Ligny, Picton fell back on 
Waterloo, and by ni^t the allied army was 
formed up on the plains of Waterloo, and slept 
on their arms. 

On the morning of the 18th Picton’s wound 
hod assumed a serious aspect, but not a word 
escaped him. He posted his division on the 
Wa'vre road, behind the broken hedge be- 
tween La Haye Salute and Ter la Ilaye, 
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Al iFiukocl by lioavy miissoa of J?i*oiich infantvy, 
II (losporate sU’Uffgla ensuud; and Pieton, 
biiiiffiiig iipliU hocond brigade, placed bim- 
belf at its head, and, -wavmg them on ■willi 
bis b word, cried : ‘Obarool IlinTabl hurrabi’ 
At this inomuut a ball btruclc him on tbo 
temple, and bo Ml back dead, Ca])! aiii Tyler, 
bis aide-de-camp, placed bis body bunuatb a 
U‘oo,wborebo could readily Hud itwliou tbo 
batdo was over, and rejoined Ibe divisiou. 

I’ioton’s remains wore convoyed to Deal, 
whoro they wore lauded with every domon- 
stration of public mouriiiug. At Oautoi> 
bury tbo body lay in the room of Ibo Foun- 
tain Inn, whore a fortnight before Picton had 
been onlorlaiuodby his friends. The funeral 
took jiluco from liislmuso, ^1 Edward Street, 
Portuiau Simare, on 3 >1 uly, and bo was buried 
in Ibo family vault in Ibo burial-ground of 
St. O-eorge’s, Hanover Square, in the Jlnys- 
water Hoad, 

In accordance with a rcholiition of the 
IJouae of Oommons, a public monument was 
oreoied to Piotou’s moniory in tbo west side 
of tlio north transept of St. Panl’sOathedrnl. 
Tbo moiuimout,wliicli is by Sebastian (folia- 
gau, has a bust of Picton on Ibo summit of 
a marble ooluiuu, willi an ouiblematio group 
reprosonting, ftnuo, gonius, and courage. _lu 
13^8 a cosily mouuinont was I'roelml to I’io- 
tou's memory at OnrinarSion by public sub- 
Hoription, tlio kingcontribuling one liinulred 
guineas. Thomas AJ ooro, 1 he pool, wrote in 
I’ioton’s honour the jioom oamiueuciiig ‘ Oh, 
give to tbo boro llio dontb of Ibo brave.’ A 
porlralt of Piolon, pniutod 1w SivM. A.Hheo, 
is in tbeTTatiounl Porlrait Oalhivy ; anothor, 
by SirWilliam llooobey, belongs lo tbo Ouko 
of Wellingl on. 

In ])rivate life I’iclon was warm in bis 
frlciulsUi])s butslmuginbisounnlios. Ileliad 
avoryslriel sense of honour, which woiUd 
not brook Ibo polty dooejiliona of sooiely. 
Ills manners wore brusque, and bis speoeli 
blunt and wUbont respeot of persons. Ho 
was a capable administrator. As a soldier, 
ho was a slorii diseipliuarinn, cold in man- 
ner, calm in j vulgmont, yet when e.’cei I ed ovor- 
whelmod with passion. Wilb tliii foresight 
of a born commander, possessing considerable 
power of oombinution, sbrong norvo, audnu- 
daunted courage, be jirovod biiusuli' Wel- 
lington’s right hand in the I’onlusula. 

[Pospatolius ; llobiiibon’s Memoirs of Iiiou- 
toiianl-gimnral Sir Tliumas Picton, O.O.U., &c., 
2 Yols. Hro, Iieudoii, 1836 ; Napier's llistory of 
the 'War in the Poninbuhi and the South of 
Prance, from 1 807 to 181*1, 6 vols. 8vo ; Niipior's 
Vingllsh battles and Kiogesintho Poninsnla, 8 vo ; 
Ijord Iionilendorry’s Narrative of the Win*, 4to, 
Loudon, 1830; batty’s Campaign in the Western 


Pyrenees and South of Prunes in 1813 u ii. 
London, 1823 ; History of British 
bmm and Portugal, 4 vols. Svo, 1812, PoVs 
Jiistoiro de la Guerre dolaP6uin8ule.4 vols s™ 

Paris, 1827: Jones's, S.oeosinSp.unbetSn 

imil 1814, 3 vols. Svo, Lontlon, 1846, Jones's 
W.irs in Spam, 2 vols. 8vo, London isin! 
.Southey's History of the Peninsular Ww!, Stops’ 
4to, London, 1823-32; Sachet's MAmoims snr 
loB Campiignos on Esp.igne depuis 1808 inseu’l 
1814, 2 voJb Paris, 1828 ; TheWofwZ- 
loo, nlBO of liigtiy and Quntre Brns, hv a Wb.. 
Oliborvor, 2 vols. Svo London, 1817 ; Siliorne's 
History of the Wiitorioo Ciimpaign, 1816, with 
Del nils of B.ittloB of lluiilroBra0, LiEnv,W.mB 
and Waterloo, Svo, London.’] S. H. Y. ' 


PIDDING, HENRY .TAMES 11797- 
186J), hiimorniis artist, born inLondonk 
1707, was son of a stationer and lottery- 
oflico keeper at No. 1 aornliill. IIs is saitl 
to have beon a pupil of Azilo, a painter of 
domeafcio sceiii'B. Piddingatlamsd some note 
by bin paintings of humorous auWeets from 
domostio life, and was a very prolific exhi- 
bitor at Ibo Society of British Artists in 
Sudelk Stroot, of wliiob society he was 
elected a momiior in 1843. He also exhi- 
bited pictures at the Royal Academy, the 
Britisli Institution, and various local edii- 
bilions. About 1 8fl0 ho attempted to make 
a sou sal ion with a larger iioin ting of 'The 
(faming Rooms at llomburg,’ Several of 
bis picliiroN worn ougraved, some W his own 
band in mezzotint, snob as ‘The Oroenwich 
I’cnsionoi's ’ (now at Woburn Abb^\ 
‘Miissa out. Sambo very dry’ (formerly in 
the colloclion of Hol'd Oharlus Townshend), 
* A Negro in Ibo Sleeks,’ ‘A Fair Penitent,’ 
&o. Ill 1 830 Ridding etched a series of six 
bnraorons illustrations to ‘The Rival De- 
mons,’ an anonymous poem. Pidding re- 
sided ol. (IroBiiwioh, whore ho died on 
13 Juno 1864, aged 07. 


[Rodgravo’s JJiot. of Artists; Ottloy's Diet of 
Roeont and Living Painters; Grave'.’B Diet, of 
ArtiHtB, 1760-1808.] L. 0. 

PIDDINGTON, HENRY (1797-1868), 
meteorologist, soooiid son of James Pldding- 
lon of Uokllold, was bred in the mercan- 
tUo luariiio, apparently in the East India 
and Ohina trade, and was for some time 
commander of a ship. About 1830 he retired 
from the sua, being apjioiiitod oiirator of the 
Mnsmim of jSoonouiio Geology in Oolcutta, 
and sub-seorotary of tko Asiatic Society of 
Ihmgal. In 1881 and tko I'oUowing years 
be published several sborl geological or 
miueralogicnl notes in the ‘ JournoP of the 
flooioty, and in 1830 began a series of me- 
moirs on the storms of tbo Indian seas, whieli 
was to load to very positivo results. His 
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attention had been forcibly called to the sub- 
ject while at sea, by the ship he commanded 
being dismasted in a storm, and saved only 
by the fortunate veering of the wind ; and 
the publication in 1838 of Colonel (after- 
words Sir) 'William lleid’s ‘Law of Storms’ 
gave him the due fur which he hud been 
seeking [see Rnin, Stii William], lie im- 
mediately began collecting logs and informa- 
tion from difierent ship-captains, who, os 
yet unable to undeistund his aims, were 
not always complaisant or even civil. Ilia 
laboiu'S, however, received a seuii-ofiSciol 
recognition fi’om the government of India, 
which, on 11 Sept. 1889, issued a formal 
notice inviting observations on ‘ any hurri- 
cane, gale, or other storm of more violence 
than usual.’ ‘ A scientific gentleman in Cal- 
cutta,’ it continued, ‘ has obligingly under- 
taken to combine all reports that may be so 
received into a synopsis for exhibition of the 
results ; ’ and such reports, marked ‘ Storm 
Report,’ might be sent, post free, to the 
secretary of the government. 

Piddington accumulated a vast amount of 
detailed information, the discussion of which 
was from time to time published in the 
' Jom'nal of the Asiatic Society.’ In 184 i he 
coUected the results in a small book^ittle 
more than a pamphlet, entitled ‘ The Horn- 
book for the Law of Storms for the Indian 
and China Seas.’ Written by a seaman for 
seamen, it dealt with the subject in a 
thoroughly practical way, which won the 
confidence of the shipping world, and pro- 
bably obtained for its author the appointment 
of president of the marine court of inquiry 
at Calcutta. In 1848 he pubRshed ^The 
SaUor’s IIorn-Book for the Law of Storms,’ 
on essentially the same lines as the preceding 

S amphlet, but much enlarged, and withfuRer 
etails. As a practical manual it had a great 
and deserved success, ran through six edi- 
tions, and continued to be, within its limita- 
tions, the recognised text-book on the subject 
for over thirty years. It was in the first 
edition of this book (1848) that Piddington 
proposed the word ‘ cyclone ’ as a name for 
whirUng storms ; not, he sold, ‘ as affirming 
the circle to be a true one, though the circuit 
may be complete, yet expressing sufficiently 
the tendency to circular motion in these 
meteors ’ (p. 8). The name was accepted by 
meteorologists, Piddington received an ap- 

S ointment os coroner, -umioh he held till hia 
eathj at Oalouttn, on 7 April 1868, aged 01. 

r&ant. Hag. ISi^S, ii. 89 ; Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1830 pp. S69, S63, 
661, 1860 p. 64; Royal Society’s Catalogue of 
ScioDtiflo Papers; British Museum Catalogue.] 

J. R. L. 


PIDGEOJSr, HENRY CLARK (1807- 
1880), painter in water-colours and anti- 
quary, was born in 1807. Intended origi- 
nally for the church, he eventuaUy adopted 
art as aprofesbioii, practising as an artist and 
teacher of drawing in Lnneum, In 1847 he 
removed to Liverpool, where he was for a 
time professor of the school of drawing at 
the Liverpool Institute, gave private lessons, 
and drew numerous local scenes and anti- 
quities. He became a member of tbe Liver- 
pool Academy in 1847, aud was secretary of 
that body durmg 1800. He was anon-resident 
member from that date tiR the reconstruc- 
tion of the academy in 1866. Some flftv 
works by liim were hung at the academy's 
annual exhibitions. Pidgeon joined Joseph 
Mayer [q. v.l and Abraham Hume (1814- 
1884) [q. V.], m 1848, in founduig the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. lie and 
Hume were joint-secretaries tiU Jannaiy 
186] , when I’idgeou removed to Loudon. 
To the society’s publications he contributed 
many etohinge and Rthngraphs. 

Pidgeon, on resettling in London, con- 
tinued his practice as a painter and a teacher 
of art. He had been elected an associate of 
the Institute of Painters in Water-colours in 
1846, and a full member in 1861. He was 
also president of the Sketching Club. Prom 
1838 he exhibited in London four pictures at 
the Royal Academy, two at the British In- 
stitute, fifteen at the Sufiblk Street GlaRery, 
besides some twenty works at the Royal Man- 
chester Institution, between 1841 and 1866, 

He died at 39 Fit^roy Road, Regent’s 
Pork, on 6 Aug. 1880, in his seventy-fourth 
year. The only known portrait of Pidgeon 
appears in a group of the three founders of 
the Historic Society of Lancoshire aud 
Cheshire. 

Pidgeon’s work is broad in treatment and 
good in colour, and has much of the depth 
and tone of 'Varley. He was an exceUeut 
draughtsman. Many of his drawings are 
in the writor’s possession. He contributed 
papers and drawings to the Jonrnals of the 
Archceological Institute, the British Archaeo- 
logical Association, and the Liverpool Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society. 

ITroceedingsHist. Sue. of Lone, and Chesli. v. 
1, 2, 3, 4 ; Graves's Diet, of Artists, 1884, p. 
186; Catalogues of Liverpool Academy and 
Royal Manchester Inetitution.] A. R. 

PIERCE. [Seealso Peakod and Pbabsb.] 

PIERCE or PEABOE, EBWARD 
(d, 1698), sculptor and mason, practised in 
London, during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, and was son of Edward 
Pierce, a decorative pointer of some repute 
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about 1040 lo 1666. TI 10 older Pierce wus 
for some time employed by Vandyck as an 
assUtant, but bis chief works were altar- 
pieces, ceilings, &c., in London churches, all 
of which have unfortunately perished either 
in the great fire or in subsequent conflagra- 
tions. The same fate attended the examjiles 
of his art at Bolvoir Castle in Lincolnshire. 
Ho is said to have etched a series of designs 
for ornamental friezes, published in 1040, 
and to have died at Stamford in Linooln- 
shiro about 1670. A portrait of the elder 
Pierce, painted by Isaac Fuller [q. v.], was 
in the collection of Colonel Soymor and 
afterwards in that of Horace 'V(tulpolo at 
Strawberry Hill. Another of his sons, John 
Pierce, also became a paintor. 

ISdward Pierce the younger was a pupil of 
Edward Bird [q. v.], tlio sculptor, and was for 
a conuderable time oinployod as an assistant 
to Sir Christopher Wren. Ho rebuilt the 
church of St. Clement Danes in tho Strand 
in 1 680 from Wren’s designs ; the original 
contract is in the British Museum (Audit. 
Chart. 1006; in this his name is written 
‘Pearce ’). lie also executed the four dragons 
at tho auglas of tho podesfal to the monu- 
ment on Fish Street llill, the statues of Sir 
Thomas Grosham aud Edward III for the 
Hoyal Exchange, a largo marble vase for 
Hampton Court Palace, and tho busts of Sir 
IsoaoNowlon and Sb Ohristophor Wren for 
the Sheldoiiian Theatre, Oxford. Pioroo 0 x 0 - 
cuted a morhlo bust of Oliver Cromwell, now 
in the possession of E. L Stanley, esq., at 
Quaiitock Lodge, Somerset ; the terriv-cotta 
model of this buet is in the National Portrait 
Gallery. His largest though not his host 
work in sculpture woe the niouumeul to 
Sir William Maynard in Little Easton 
church, Essex. Pierce died in Surrey Street, 
Strand, in 1008, and was buried in tho 
Savoy. 

fWalpiilo’s Anecdotes of Fainting, od. Wor- 
ntim; De Files's Lives of the Faiulers; Bed- 
gi'uve’s Diet, of Artists.] L. 0. 

PIERCE, ROBERT, M.D. (1622-1710), 
physician, whoso name is also spell Peirce, 
sou of a clergyman in Somerset, was born 
in that county in 1622. After attendance 
at a primaratory school at Bath, ho was 
sent to winchester, and thence to Lincoln 
College, Oxford, whero he matriculated on 
26 Oct. 1638. Ho graduated B.A. on 16 Juno 
1642, M.A. and M.B. on 21 Oct. 1660, and 
M.D. on 12 Sept. 1601. His boyhood and 
youth were sickly, for at ten he had general 
dropsy, at twelve smallpox, at fourteen ter- 
tian ague, and at twenty-one measles with 
profuse bleeding from the nose. Aftor a short 


residence in Bristol he settled in practice in a 
marshy part of Somerset, where in IGo’’ ha 
had a severe fever, then epidemic, followed bv 
a quartan ague, which weakened him so rnach 
that he decided to leave the district. His fel- 
low-collogiau, Dr. Christopher Bennct fq v f 
advised him to try London ; but, though thJia 
were then throe physicians in full practice 
at Bath, he decided to settle there m 1U53 
and soon had what was then called ' a riding 
piaotice,’ or froq^uent calls to oonsultalioiu 
at from ten to thirty miles foom Bath. Oa 
16 A.pril 1660 he was elected to the nfflne of 
physician to poor strangers. As the older 
physicians died oil' he gradually became a 
regular Bath physician, often, as was thea 
tho custom, taking patients of distiuction to 
reeide in his house. Riohoi’d Talbot, earl of 
Tyroonnel, stayed with him for five weeks 
from April 1086, and was given Qiiercetonus's 
tartar pills for several nights, followed by 
two quarts of the King’s Bath water in the 
mo'niiig for eoveral days, as sovero measures 
wero needed to fit him within two or three 
mouths lo tako up his Irish govommeat. 
The Duke of Hamilton, the Duchess of Or- 
mondo, tho Marchioness of Antrim, LoM 
Stafford, and General Tolmash or ToUemache, 
afterwards mortally wounded at Brest, were 
among his patients, and he cured Ca^ain 
Harrison, 8 on-m-law_ of Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor, of lead palsy. Sh' Charles Scarborough, 
Sir William Wethorby, Sir John Mickle- 
Ihwaite [q . v.], Dr. Fhiiieas Fo wke [q. v.], Dr. 
Gideon Ilarvoy [q. v.]. Dr. Kicbard Lower 
[q. v.]_. Dr. Short, and many other famous 
physicians sout pationta lo him. In 1080 he 
visited London, and, having bueii nominated 
in James II’s now charter to the College of 
Physicians, was admit! od afollo w on 19 Jlatch 
1689. IIu had earned this honour by many 
original ohsorvations. He is probably the first 
English writer who noted the now well- 
known occurrence of aonte rheumatism as a 
sequel to scarlet foyer (ffi'tto/y of fie 
12) j and his account of Major Ariiot’s case (p. 
46), in which uiusoular feebleness of tbs am 
followed the constant carrying of a heavy 
falcon on ono fist, is the first pggestion of 
tho morbid conditions now described as ‘ trade 
palsies.’ The lympho-sarcoma of the poti- 
cni'dium, which ho discovered post mortem 
in tho case of Sir Robert Craven, is the first 
doBoribed in any English medical book._ Theae 
throe original observations entitle him to a 
high plaou among English physicians, and hia 
book contains many others 01 great interest. 
In 1697 ho pnbliahod ‘Both Memoirs, or 
Observations in threo-aiid-forty years’ prac- 
tice at tho Balh,’ of which a second edi- 
tion appeared in 1713 as ‘Tho History 
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anJ liJpmoirs of the IBiith,’ He died in 
June 1710. 

Pierce married a daughter of David Pryme 
of Woolcey, Soiiiersut, and had one daughter, 
who had an only son, born in 1679. 

[■Works j Miink’s Coll, of Phya. ; Bay's Three 
Discourses, 1713, p. 186 ; Poster's Alumni Oxon.1 

KM. 

PIEBOE, SAMUEL EYLES (17-16- 
1820), Calvinist divine, born at Up-Ottery 
viiaroge, near Honiton, Devonshire, on 23 
June 1746, was son of Adam Pierce, a cabinet- 
maker of Honiion, and Susannah, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Ohiloott, vicar of Up-Ottery. 
His mother destined him for the ministry 
of the church of England. Of retiring dis- 

osition as a boy, he was first ‘brought under 

ivine influence ’ by reading a book by Dr. 
Anthony Komeck, and he was impressed by 
the views of Toplady, whom ho heard preach 
at Broad Hembury. Between February 
1772 and August 1775 he spent much tiuio 
in London, and attended the sermons of 
Homaine, ■with whose opinions he was in 
thorough sympathy. During the same period 
he applied tor guidance to John Wesley, who 
'immedintoly sent one to see and higuire into 
my case and circumstances ; ’ but Pierce was 
not ‘of Wesley's opinion’ in theological 
matters. During 1775 he was admitted to 
Lady Hunliugdon’s College at Trevecca. 
Lady Huntingdon thought highly of his 
sbihtiei aud fer t'our, and soon offered him a 
four yeiiia’ engagement as a preacher of her 
connexion. In January 1776 he began hie 
ministry at the Hay, Brecknock, and after- 
wards visited Liucolnshire, Sussex, and 
Cornwall. He was ‘ all for preaching a 
flnislied salvation.’ In 1780, wlien his raur 
years’ engagement with Lady Huntingdon 
expired, mie commissioned Fierce to preach 
at Maidstone. He remained there nearly a 
year, after which his connection with Lady 
lluntiugdou ceased. 

In August 1783 he was called to the pas- 
torate of an independent church at Truro. 
About 1780 disputes arose, and Pierce was 
cliiirged with antinomianism and ‘preaching 
above the capacities of the people.’ His wim 
kept a school in the town, but, taking the 
part of his enemies, drove him from the 
Wse. Hu retired to the residence of a 
ffiend at Boskenna in Cornwall, where he 
educated the sous of his host, and occasionally 
preached in tho neighbourhood. To-warda 
tke close of 1706 he was in London, where 
he published ‘Discourses designed as pro- 
puratoiy to the administration of the 
Lord's Supper’ (2nd edit. 1827), and thereby 
gained some rental ion. In 1802 be was 
appointed to a Tuesday-evening lectureship 


at the ‘ Q-ood Samaritan’s,’ Shoe Lane. Ho 
gradually became a popular London preacher 
among confirmed Gmviuists. In September 
1309 his hearers at Eagle and Child Alley 
(leading &om Fleet Manret into Shoe Lane) 
formed themselves mto a church, and ap- 
pointed him minister. Tho chapel was after- 
wards known as Printer’s Court Chapel, and 
was puUad down in 1826. From 1804 Pierce 
also preached on Sundays at Bailey’s Chapel, 
Brixton. He still spent about half the year 
on preaching tours m the west of England, 
ana for some time again held a pastorate at 
Truro. In his absence ftom Loudon his 
sermons were read out by one of his congre- 
gants, his regular hearers being unable to 
‘endme any other preacher' (Wiisoir). 
Pierce died on 10 May 1829 in Acre Lane, 
Clapham. lie was twice married. His first 
wife, a woman older than himself, died at 
Truro in 1807 ; the second, Elizabeth Tur- 
guand, daughter of a sugar-baker, and hi-, 
junior by twenty-seven years, he married on 
6 Nov. 1819. 

Pierce's chief 'works were: 1. ‘An Essay 
towards an Unfolding of the Glory of Christ",’ 
in several sermons, with preface by Bev. B. 
Hawker, D.D., 2 vols. 1803-11. % ‘ A 

Treatise upon Growth in Grace,’ Ist edit, 
1804, with preface by Eev. J. Nicholson ; 
2nd edit, 1809. 8. ‘A Brief Scriptonl 

Testimony of the Divinity . . . Personolitry 
'Work,&c., of the Holy Spirit... -with recom- 
mendatory preface by J. Nicholson,’ 1806 ; 
2ad edit. 1810. 4. ‘Lettei-s on Scriptural 

Subjects,’ 1817 ; 4th edit. 1862, 2 vols. 
6. ‘ Miscellaneous Expositions, Paraphrases, 
Sermons, and Letters,’ 1818. 6. ‘Paul’s 

Apostolic Curse,’ 1820. 7. ‘Death and 

Dying,’ 1832 ; 4lh edit. 38“0. 8. ‘A 

true Outline and Sketch of the Life of 
Samuel Eyles Pioroe, Minister of the Ever- 
lasting Gospel. Written by himself in the 
year 1822 in six sections. Edited in 183 1 . . . 
with an appendix . . . together with a Funeral 
Sermon written by bimseE, and a Catalogue 
of all hie Writings, whether published or in 
manuscript i’ privately printed, 9. ‘Ex- 
position of the Epistle General of St. John ’ 
posthumous), 1836, 2 vols. 

A portrait of the author was issued by the 
printers of the autobiography. 

[Pierce’s Autobiography, 1824; Grent. Mag 
1829, i. 476; Wilson’s Hist, of Dissenting 
Cbnrclias, iii, 416-17; Boase and Courtney’s 
Bibl. Cornubiensis, pp. 496-7, 1814; Allilione’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit ii. 1692 ; Brit. Mns, Cat. 
Hawker’s Some Pnrdculir<i rehting to the 
Ministry and Disciples of Bev. S. B, Pieico oi 
LondoJ (1822), in Plymouth Institution Libwi-y.] 
G. Lb G. K 
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PIEROS or PBIESE, TTIOMAS (102-i- 
1.691), coulroveisiaUal, bon of Jolin Piureo 
or Poirso, a -woollen-drapor and mayor of 
Dovizos, WiltBliiro, was bora in J6d9. ITo 
was appointed olioristor of Magdalon Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1033, luid was 1 rained iu 
‘grammar-learning’ in llie froe-sehool ad- 
joining the college by tlio Jlev. Wilhum 
White, for whom in 1063 ho obtained pre- 
formont (Wood, AtJusnat O.von. iii. 1107). 
On 7 D(>o. 1038 ho maUionlatad from Iho 
college, his father being then dobcribed as 
‘ nlobeius,’ and in 1039 lie beoamo a demy. 
TIo graduated B.A. on 1 Dec. 1611, and 
M.A. on f31 Jims lGJ-1, when ho was ‘es- 
teemed a good poot and well skill’d iu the 
theory and practice of nuisio’ (ib.'j This 
musical reputation was maintained in after 
years; Evelyn incntiniis, on making his oc- 
quainlanco in 1 tiSG, that hn was ‘ an excel- 
lent musician’ (JDiar//, 1837 edit. ii. 117). 
In 1013 ho was elected a follow of liis col- 
logo, and was expelled on 1.5 May 1(M8 by 
the parliamentary visit ora, a proceeding which 
gave zest to his satire upon them, untitled 
‘A Third and Fourth Part of l‘ognsuB,tnn;?ht 
by Bankes his Ghost to dance in the Boviok 
Moodo, 1 July 1018 ;’ it was signed Basil! us 
Philomusus. T.iko most of the royalist di- 
vines, he must liavo endured much poverty 
for some years ; but ho was fortunate enough 
to eutor tlio hnusohold of Dorothy, countess 
of Sunderland, as tutor to lioronly son, Ro- 
bert Spencer, afterwards seorotary of state 
to .Tamos IL lie spent some years in tra- 
velling with the youth tlirough Praiioo and 
Italy, and in 1066 he was presented hy the 
countess to the rectory of Brington, North- 
amptonshire, which ho held until 1076. 
Thoro ho was much admired, says Wood, for 
his ‘smooth and edifying way of preaching,' 
but every whevo else his words were ‘very 
swords.’ In 10.59 he was appointed prcolootor 
of theology at his college. 

Until tno end of 16‘M Pieroo was imbnod 
with Calvinism, but he then changed his 
views, and attacked his abandoned opinions 
with the zeal of a neo-convort. For some 
time he was content to coiiflno his thoughts 
to manuscript., but in 1060 lie expounded 
his creed, that the sin in him was duo to 
his own and not to God’s wiU, and that 
tho good done by him was received from the 
spooial graoo and favour of God, in ‘ A correct 
Copy of some Notes concerning God’s Do- 
crooa, ebpecially of Reprobation.’ Tho first 
edition (1066) was signed ‘ T. P.,' the second 

S and the third (1671) boar his name. 

further defined his position in ‘ The 
Sinner imploadod in his own Oourt, wherein 
ate represented the great Discouragements 


from Simiing which the Sinnei TeeeivAti. 
torn Sin itselfu,’ 10.50 (2nd and IS 
with additions, 1070). Uoutroversy rSd 
about tliPbe works untd 1000, and in further 

Vxr ‘ attacks by 

William Barlop, rector ol Brookhali North 
ainplonbhiro, Edward Bagshawe, Henw 
Uickman, and especially Richard Baxter 
with wliom ho was long at enmity In 16', g 
ho ropriiilod his contributions to the con 
trovorsy, us far as it liad then gone, in 'The 
Clirisliau’s Resouo from the Grand Error of 
the Heathen.’ 

At tho Restoration, Pierce was reinstated 
iu his fellowship, proceeding also D.D. on 
7 Aug. 1660, and being appointed in the 
same year chaplain-in-ordinary to Charles IL 
ITo beoamo the bevontli canon of Oonter^ 
bury on 0 July 1660, and prebendary of 
Langford Mojor at Liucolii on 26 Sept. 1682 
holding both xirefermonts until his 
Aftor a alroug opposition fi'om some of the 
fellows, whicli was silenced at last by a 
peremptory lottor from court, he was elected 
proeidoiit of Magdalen College, Oxford, on 
9 Nov. 1001. Tho result was a long-con- 
tinued warfare. Wood rightly deemed him 
moraqiiaHflod for preaching than for thead- 
miniblration of n college, and considered him 
‘ high, proud, and sometimes little betterthon 
mad.’ His own statement was that he was 
the ‘prince’ of Ids college. He deprived 
Thomas Jeanus of his fellowship, ostensibly 
for a pamphlet justifying the proceedings of 
the parliament against Charles I, but really 
for criticising the latinity of his ‘ Concio 
Synodica ad Olerum’ (Wood, JFdsti, u,S30), 
Aixothor of hie victims was Henry Yerbury, 
a senior fellow and docior of physio, whom 
he first put out of commons and then ex- 
pelled. His conduct very soon brought about 
a visitation of tho collego hy the bishop of 
■Winchester, whom he treated with dis- 
courtesy. Pierce ondoavoured to justify his 
action in ‘ A true Account of the Proceed- 
ings, and of tho Grounds of the Proceedings ’ 
against Yerbury, who promptly vindicated 
his owu conduot in a manuscript defence. 
Two vindioations of Pioroe appeared in the 
guieo of lampoons, viz., ‘ Dr. Pieree his 
Proaohing confuted by his Practice ’ (Notes 
and Queriea, 2nd scr. vi. 3-11 )_, and ‘Dr. 
Pieroo his Proaohing exemplified in his Prac- 
tice.’ Pierce assisted John_ Dobson in the 
first ond wrote the second himself, although 
Dobson, to Boroon him, owned, the^ anthor- 
shi]), and was o-xpelled the university for a 
time. Eventually, after ten years of constant 
content ions with tho fellows, he was indue^ 
to read his resignation at evening prayers m 
tho (diapol on 4 March 1671-2. He himself 
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wrote to tlie Rev. Henry More that he had 
vacated his place ‘through the damps’ of 
U\ford, and through his love of private life, 
Iiiit he hod been promised other preferment j 
and Humphry I’rideaux says that lie sold 
the head.'hip of the college (Lctten, Coind. 
Soc. p. 137J. 

On 10 .Tune 1002 he had heen appointed 
to the locturesliip at Carfax. During 1061 
and 1 002 many famous sermons were preached 
by him in ] jondon, including one debvered on 
1 Feb. 1002-3 hoibre the Eng at "WhitehaU 
against t he Roman cal holic church. This pro- 
nouncement produced a furious controversy. 
■\Vithin a year it ran through at least eight 
editions, and it was translated and printed in 
several foreign languages. Two replies by 
J.S.,uaunllyattrihuledtoJohuSergeant,were 
published in 1663, and it was also answered 
by S. 0., i.B. Seronus Ovessy. The Rev. 
Daniel "Whitby, fellow of Trinity College, 
0.\ford, Meric Oasauhon in 1066, and John 
Dobson defended Fierce, who himself retort ed 
in ‘ A Specimen of Mr. Orest’s Misadven- 
tures,’ wliioh was prefixed to Dr. John Sher- 
man’s ' Infallibility of the Holy Scriptures.’ 
I’opj'B hoard Pierce preach on 8 April 1663, 
and described him as having ‘as much of 
natiu'ttl eloquence as most men that ever I 
hoard in my life, mixed with so much learn- 
ing.' Many j’oars later Evelyn complained of 
a sermon by him at Whitehall ‘ against our 
latu schismatics,’ that it was ‘ a rational dis- 
course, hut a little ovorsharp. and not at all 
proper for the auditory there. 

On 4 May 107C Pierce was admitted and 
installed as dean of Salisbury. Dut his past 
troubles had not taught him the art of liviug 
in peace with his noighbom's. He quarrelled 
with his chapter, and its members appealed 
to the oi'chhishop. He invited a quarrel 
with his bishop, Seth "Ward, by ranging 
himself with the choir against episcopal mo- 
nition (Jojtns, Salisbury Dioeeae, pp. 246-8). 
A more sorious trouble arose between 
his diocesan and himself about 1683, when 
his only surviving son, Robert Pierce, was 
denied a pvebendal stall in the cathedral. 
The dean much resented this refusal, and in 
revenge entangled the bishop in oontroveiw, 
through ‘black aud dismal malice.’ He 
asserted that the dignities connected with 
the cathedral church of Salisbury were in 
the gift of the crown, and communicated 
this view to thu ecclesiastical commissioners. 
By their command he wrote a ‘Narrative’ 
in the king's interest, and the hish^ answered 
it witli a similar ‘Narrative.' These circu- 
lated in manuscript, and the dean followed 
up his action by printing anonymously and 
for private circulation in 1683 ‘ A Vindica- 


tion of the King’s Sovereign Right.’ This was 
also printed as an appenmx to the ‘History 
and Antiquities of Cathedral of Salisbury 
and Abbey of Bath,’ 1723. Through this 
controversy the hapless Bishop "Ward was 
forced to visit Loudon several times ‘ in un- 
seasonable time and weather,’ and the exer- 
tion hastened his death (Wood, Athena, iv. 
260-1; D’IsRvnt. 1 , Quenrefc of Authors, 1814 
edit., iii. 307-9 ; see also Beport of the Ca- 
tkeilrnl Commission, 18.34, pp. 412-14; and 
Tanner MSS. Bodleian Library). 

The dean had purchased an estate in the 
parish of North indworth, a few miles north 
of A mesbury in Wiltshire. He died there on 
26 March 1691, and was buried in the church- 
yard of Tidworth. At his funeral there was 
given to every mourner a copy of his hook 
entitled ‘ Death considered os a Door to a 
Life of Glory [anon.} Printed for the 
Author’s private use,’ n.d. [1000 P] There 
was erected over his gx'avs ‘ a fabric or roof, 
supported by four pillars of freestone, repre- 
senting a little banquetting house,’ with a 
plain stone, and simple inscription under it. 
A more elaborate inscription, made by him- 
self a little before his death, was engraved 
on a brass plate fastened to the roof of the 
cliurch, and is now on the north waU inside 
the building. A fragment of the external 
monument still remains, hut the canopy has 
disappeared, the stones having heen used 
for some repair of the chmuh (Siiutpord, 
Wiltshire Worthies, pp. 126-7). Pierce’s 
wife Susanna died in June 1696, and was 
also buried in the churchyard of North Tid- 
worth. An infant sou, Paul, died in Febru- 
ary 1657, and was buried in the chancel of 
Brington church, where on epitaph com- 
memorated his memory. The son, Robert, 
became rector of North Tidworth in 1680, and 
through the favour of Anne, then princess 
of Denmaik, was appointed prebendary of 
Chai'dstock in Salisbury Cathedral in 1680. 
He retained both these preferments until 
his death in 1707. 

Pierce was an executor to Bishop Warner 
of Rochester, who loft him a legacy of 2001,, 
and the Latin verses on the bishop’s tomb at 
Rochester wore probably by him. He him- 
self gave hooks and money to the library of 
Magdalen College, and 704. for rehuildu^ 
St. Paul’s Oathotol. He encom'oged by his 
patronage William "Walker the grammarian. 
Dr. Thomas Smith, and John Rogers the 
musician. 

The learning and oontrover-ial abilities of 
Pierce are undoubted, and he was a stont 
champion of the doctrines of his church; but 
his fierce temper provoked the raucour of his 
opponents, and ms works did mote harm 
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than good. A portrait of him by Mrs. Boale, 
circa J672, was at Molbiiry, Dorset, the seat 
of the Earl of llchcslor. 

Among Pierce's other works were : 1. ‘ The 
Signal Diagnostic, whorcby to judge of our 
Affections and present and future Estate,’ 
1070. 2. ’ A Decade ofOaveatsto IhePooplc 
of England,’ 1070 1 against popery and dis- 
sent, and mostly preached in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. 3. The first of 'TVo Letters contain- 
ing a further Justification of the Oliurdi of 
England against DissentorB,’ 1 682. 4. ' Paei- 
ficatoriiun Orthodoxro Thoologiro Oorjiusou- 
lum,’ 1633 and 108C, a treatise for young 
men entering into holy orders. 6. ‘The 
Imw end Equity of the ^4 osim 1, or the Uood- 
ness of our Ijbrd as a Lugishitor,’ 1680. 
0. ‘Articles to be enguired of within tho 
peculiar J urisdiotion ofThomas Pierci', Doan 
of Sarmu, in his 'Triennial Visitation, 108’ 
(sib). 7. ‘ A Prophylnotiok from Disloyalty 
in these Perilous Times, in a letter to llor- 
bort, bi'hop of Hereford,’ 1688 ; in support 
of the declaration of James IT, and signed 
‘Thoophilus Utisilcna.’ 8. ‘An eneelual 
Proscription against tlic Anguish of nil 
Diseases,’ 1601 ; aiiparoully posthumous. 

As a popular jiroacher IMerco was tho 
author ol inauy printed sermoiis. AVith tho 
exce]itionof llireo— (a)‘'Tho llndge aiidOog- 
nisanco of (Tod’s Disciples, pronehod nt Rt. 
Paul’s heforethe (Tonlloraon of Wilts, '1067: 
(6) ‘Thi'QrimdOliarnetoriatio,’ 1068; (o)‘A 
Boasonahle Caveat against Orodniity, hoforo 
tho Eingat Wiiiteiiall,' 107(1 — the whole of 
them were includod in ‘ A Oollooliou ’ issnod 
in 1671. 

Piei-co corrected, amended, and cam]ilatod 
for the press tho ‘ Anualos Mundi,’ 1 (155, and 
compiled tho ‘Viiriantos Lootiones ox Aii- 
nntntis Dug. Croiii, cum ejusdem do iis 
judicio,’ which forms tho fil'loeiith nrliole 
in the last volume of Walton's ‘Polyglot 
Bible.’ lie coni ribul od versos t o tlio Oxford 
collecUous, ‘ llorli Oarolini rosa alt ora,’ 
1640; ‘On Queen ITonriotla Maria’s Itntuni 
from Ilolhind,’ 1613; and on iho death of 
that queen, 1060. IIo was also tho author 
of the anonymotiB iioom ‘ Oaroli roC ftaxaptrov 
Hahyyevtiria, 1049,’ which was included in 
the same year in ‘Monnmontum Kegalo, a 
'I'omhc for Cliarles I,’ pp. 20-30. This ])oom 
was also appended to Piorco’s Latin trausla- 
1 ion (1074 and 1676) of ‘ Iteasons of Charles I 
against the prelondod Jurisdiolion of tho 
High Court of .lustioe, 22 .Tnn. 1048,’ along 
with Latin epitaphs on Charles I, Henry 
Hammond, Jeffry Pulmev, and BBvond 
friends ; and some hymns, whioh are said to 
have been sot to mtisio by Nicholas Laniur 
[q. V.] and othors. Wood asserts that the 


music of the ‘Divine Anthems ’ of Willi.™ 
Child was set to the poetry of Pier2. A?, 
thur Phillips [q. y.] is also said to have com- 
posed music for his poems. 

[Poster’s Alumni Oxen.; Weed’s Ath.,,. 
Oxon. iii. 407, iv. 200-007, 698; 

11 . 200 . 297, 307; Jones’s Fasti Eccloa aUsh 
pp. 323, 371 ; Lo Neve’s Fasti, i.65, ii 167 
018. 008, ni. 603; llloxam’s Magd. Coli ns! 
gistor, passim; Dalkott and L line’s Pssudon 

Lit. in. 2033. IV. 2000 j Foil’s Life of Hammoud' 
1684, pp. xxxv-vi; Hammond’s Wurla (Lihr 
Anglo-Uvth. TlieoWy), vol.i. pp. o.-iix, cin-iii' 
AVoods Life and Times (Oxford liist Seel i 

420, 400, 473, 487-9; Todd’s Walton, 1.276182- 

Oxford Visitation, ed. Burrows (Camden See 1* 
jip. 28-9, 89, 114, 137; Cartwright’s Sacehii- 
! ri6s.i, pp. 12,5, 172 ; AViiltoii’s Life ol Sanderson 
I lC78,pp. 1-3; Lstters of Henry JMore, 1694, nn’ 
37-10, 64 ; JSvoJyn’s Diary, 1827, iv. 116-18 
121-4.J W. P. 0. ’ 

PIERCE, WILLIAM (1680-1670) 
hisliop of Pclorborough. [Sec Pieiis.] 

PIERREPONT, EVELYN, first Ddice 
and Itfih IOahi, oi,' IfiNUSTOH (10G6 P-172e), 
was third son of Itohert Pierrepont of Thore^ 
by, Niiltinghamshire, by I’llizaheth, daughter 
and coheiress of Sir John Evelyn, knt., of 
W oat Doan, W ilt shire [see PiBHiuiPONr.Wii,. 
ti am]. Born at Doan, Wiltshire, Evelyn was 
oduoaiod at Winolioslor and was admitted a 
fellow-ooinmonor of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, 1 9 May 1633. He ivas rolunied to the 
Convi’iilioii parliament in January 1080 for 
East Kettbi'd. At tliu general election in 
March 1 600 bo was again returned forllotford ; 
but oui7 Sept. 1600 he suceoedod bis brother 
William as iiflh Earl ofEiiigstoii-upon-IIidl. 
lie was appoint ed one of t ho commissioners for 
the union with iScolland 10 April 1700, and 
emutud Marquis of Dorcliosler 23 Dec. 1706, 
Avitli reinninuor in default of male issue to 
his uncle Gorvaso, Baron Pierrepont of Ard- 
glnsH, nl’lonvnrds created Baron Pierrepont 
of Ilaiislope, Buokiugbamshiro. Dorchester 
Avas admit led to the privy council on 26 June 
1708, and on 10 Nov. following was ordered 
by tho lloiiBO of Lords to present the address 
of coudoluiico and tluinks to the queen (id, 
xviii. 582-8). In 1711 bo joined in several 
protests against tlio rosolulions Ai’bioli had 
been carried in tlic House of Lords Avith 
roferouco to the disasters hi Spain (Roouks, 
Comnlcte Oolleotion of Protests (fths Souse 
of Lords, 1876, i. 108-206). On 28 May 
1712 lie eignod a strongly Avorded jirolest 
against ‘the restraining orders’ sent to the 
Duke of Ormonde, Avhioli, together Avith a 
protest against tho peace, in Avnicli he joined 
on 7 Juno, Avoro subsoquontly expunged by 
order of tlio house (ib. i. 200-17). Uii 
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16 June 1714 he signed the protest against 
the passing of the Swiisni hill, which had been 
carried against the whigs in the House of 
Lords by a majority of five votes (iS. i. 318-2p. 
Dorchester was appointed warden and chief 
justice in eyre of the royal forests north of 
the Trent on 4 Nov. 1714, a post which ho 
retained until December 1716. He 'was 
sworn a member of George I’s privy council 
on 16 Nov. 1714, and -was appointed lord 
lieutenant and custos rotulorum of Wiltshire 
on 1 Dec. in the same year. He was created 
Duke of £ingston-upon-Hull on 10 Aug. 
1716, and took his seat as such on the 15ia 
of that month (JoumaU of the Houae of 
lord?, XX. 166). On 10 April 1716 he sup- 
ported the second reading of the Septennial 
bill.aud insisted thatitwas the business of the 
legMature ‘ to rectify old laws as well as to 
make new ones ’ (Pari. Met. vii. 296). He 
was appointed lord keeper of the privy seal 
in December 1716, but was succeeded in 
that office by Henry, duke of Kent, in Fe- 
bruary 1718. On 6 Feb. 1719 Kiugston be- 
came lord president of the council, and on 
29 April following was elected a knight of 
the Garter. On 11 June 1720 he resigned 
the post of lord president, and resumed his 
former office ofWper of the privy seal. 
JEIe died at his house in Arlington Street, 
Piccadilly, on 6 March 1726, and was hurled 
at Holme Pierrepont, Nottinghamshire. 

Kingston, who was one of the most pro- 
minent leaders of the fashionable world of 
his day, is thus described by Macky in 
1706 ; ‘ He hath a very good estate, is a very 
fine gentleman, of good sense, well-bred, and 
a lover of the ladies; intirely in the interest 
of his country ; makes a good figure, is of a 
black complexion, well made, not forty years 
old’ (Memoirs of the Secret Seriiices tf John 
MaeTey, Bsq., 1733, p. 76). Acoordmg to 
his daughter. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Richardson drew ‘ his picture without know- 
ing it in Sir Thomas Grandison’ (Letters 
and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
1837, i. p. 6). He was a staunch whig and 
a member of the Kit-Cat Olub. He is said 
to have been created LL.D. of Cambridge 
University on 16 April 1706 (Annals of 
Queen Ann^s Reign, iv. 12), but his name 
doQS not appear in the ‘ Qraduati Canta- 
brigienses ’ (1828). He held the post of re- 
corder of Nottingham, was appointed a 
deputy-lieutenant of Wiltshire in 1701, and 
was custos rotulorum of that county from 
1708 to 1712. He acted as one of the lords 
justices daring the absence of the king from 
England in 1710, 1720, 1723, and 1726-0. 

He married, first, in 1687, Lady Mary 
Feilding, only daughter of William, third 


earl of Denbigh, and his first wife Mary, 
sister of John, first baron Kingston in the 
peerage of Ireland, by whom he had one son — 
viz. William, earl of Kingston, who died on 
1 July 1713, and whose only son, Evelyn 
[q. v.l, succeeded as second duke of Kingston 
— and three daughters, viz. (1) Mary, who be- 
came the wife ol Edward Wortley Montagu 
"see Montaou, Lady Mabv Wobtlet]; 
’2) Frances, who on 26 July 1714 became 
the second wife of John Erskine, sixth or 
eleventh earl of Mar of the Erskine line 
[q. V.]; and (3) Evelyn, who married, on 
8 March 1712, John, second baron Gower, 
afterwards first earl Gower, and died on 
17 June 1727. Kingston’s first •wife was 
buried atHolme-Pierrepont on 20 Dec. 1697. 
He married, secondly, on 2 Aug. 1714, Lady 
Isabella Bentinck, fifth daughter of William, 
first earl of Portland, aim his first ■wife 
Anne, sister of Edward, first earl of Jersey, 
by whom he had two daughters, viz. (1) Caro- 
lina, who on 9 Jan. 1749 became the wife of 
Thomas Brand of Kimpton, Hertfordshire, 
and died on 9 June 1763; and (2) Anne, 
who died unmarried on 16 May 17 39, aged 20. 
His widow died at Paris on 23 Feh. 1728, 
and was buried at Holme-Pierrepont on 
3 May following. There is a mezzotint of 
Kingston by Faber after Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
A catalogue of his library was printed in 
1727, London, folio. 

[Memoirs of the Celebrated Persons compos- 
ing the Kit-Cat Club, 1821, pp. 61-2, mth por- 
trait; G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, iv. 406; 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage, 1883, p. 428 ; Collins's 
Peerage of England, 1812, v. 628 n. ; Nichols's 
Lit. Aneod. 1812, i. 368; Historical Register, 
vol. xi. Cbron. Diary, pp. 11-12 ; Political State 
of Great Britain, viii. 96 ; Gent. Mng. 1739 p. 
273, 1763 p. 296 ; Official Return of Lists of 
Members of Parliament, pt. i. pp. 660, 667 ; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd eer. xi. 443, 8th ser. v. 
268 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] O. F. R. B, 

PIEKEEPONT, EVELYN, second 
DuKD OB Kmasxoir (171L-17'r3), born in 
1711, was only son of William, earl of 
Kingston, by his wife Rachel, daughter 
of Thomas Baynton of Little Chameld, 
Wiltshire. Evelyn, first duke of Kingston 
fq. V.], was his grandfather. Ho was 
educated at Eton. His father died on 1 J uly 
1713, and his mother on 18 May 1722. He 
succeeded his grandfather as second Duke of 
Kiugston on 5 March 1720, and took his seat 
in Die House of Lords on 1 June 1783 
(Journals of the Souse of Lords, xxiv. 292). 
‘ The Duke of Kingston,’ says his aunt in 
1726, ‘ has hitherto had so ill an education, 
'tie hard to make any judgment of him ; he 
has his spirit, but I fear will never have hU 
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fatlior's sense. As young noblemen go, ’tis 
possible be may mabe a good ilgiu'O amongst 
them ’ {Letters and Works of Lady Mary 
Worthy Montagu, 1837, ii. 209). He was 
appointed master of tbe stagbounds north of 
the Trent on 8 July 1738, and on 20 llarcb 
1741 was elected a knight of the G-arter, On 
1 7 April 1741 be became one of tbe lords of 
the bedchamber, a post, however, which he 
did not long retain. Upon the outbreak of 
the rebellion in 1746, Kingston, at his own 
expense, raised a regiment of light horse, 
which graatly distinguished itself against the 
rebels at the battle of OuUoden. He was 
gazetted a colonel in the army on 4 Oct. 
] 746, major-general on 19 March 1766, and 
lieutenant-general on 4 Feb. 1769. At the 
coronation of George III in Septomber 17C1, 
Kingston was the bearer of Ut. Edward’s 
staff. In January 1703 he was appointed 
lord lieutenant and custos rotulorum of 
Nottinghamshire, and also steward of Sher- 
wood Forest, but resigned both these oUlces 
in August 1766. In September 1769 ha be- 
came recorder of Nottingham, and on 26 May 
1772 ho was promoted to the rank of general 
in the army. lie died at Bath on 23 Sept. 
1773, aged 62, and was buried at Ilolme- 
Pierrepont, Nottinghamshire, on 19 Oct. 
following. 

Kingston is described by Wolpole as being 
< a very wealc man, of the greatest beauty, 
and flnestperson in England ’ {Journal of the 
Meign of King George III, 1869, i. 269). He 
went through the ceremony of marriage with 
the notorious Elizabeth Chudleigh [g, v.], the 
wife of the Hon. Augustus John Hervey 
(afterwards third Earl of Bristol) [q. v.], at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, on 8 March 
1769. In the riot which occurred in London 
on the 22nd of that month, Kingston was 
‘ token for the Duke of Bedford, and had his 
new wedding coach, favours, and liveries 
covered with mud ’ ( WsIiPOID, Letters, 1867, 
V. 149) . All his honours became extinct upon 
his death without issue. On the death of the 
GoimtessofBristol in August 1788, his estates 
devolved upon his nephew, Charles Meadows, 
who assumed the name of Pierrepont, and was 
subsequently created Earl Manvers [see art. 
Meadows, SniPHiiin]. Kingston lost a large 
number of valuable manuscripts, letters, and 
deeds by flres at Thoresby (4 April 1746) and 
at New Square, Lincoln’s Inn (27 J une 1763). 
There is no record of any speech or protest by 
him in the House of Lords. A full-length 

E ortrait of Kingston, signed P. TiUemans, 
elonged in 1867 to Earl Manvers. 

[Thomas Whitehead's Original Anecdotes, 
1792 ; Walpole's Memoirs of the Eeign of King 
Oeoigein, 1846, iii. 361-2 ; G. E. C.^s Complete 


Peerage, iv. 407 ; Doyle’s Offlei.il D.iron.mo ISfls 
ii. ao 2 : Collins’s Peerage, 1812, v. sfl, , ®: 
Burkes Extinct Puor.igo, 1883, p. 42S- JM ii’ 
son’s Hist, of Worksop, 1831, pp. ifej.g’i . ' 

Beouties of England and Wales, vol zd 'r,t ; 
pp. 3G8-70 ; Historical Eegisfer, vol. vii. Chrnn 
Diary, p. 27 ; Politicol Sute of Gre.it Kihiu’ 
VI. 47-8; Gent. Mag. 1773 pp. 470-1 171-, 

218, 1762 pp. 287 , 381 . 1769 p. 166; Note. Id 

Queries, 3rd sor. iv. 269, 418, 8th scr v 307 

388.] G.F.'b.E. 


PIERREPONT, HENRY,flrst MiEouis 
OP DoEUHBsrKis and second Eael or IvEfos- 
T03J (1606-1680), born in 1000, was the eldeil 
son of Robert Pierrepont, first earl ot Kings- 
ton [q. v.] Ha was educated at EmmaiiW 
College, Oambridgo. In the parliament oi 
1028-9 Pierrepont, as Viscount Newark, 
represented Nottinghamshire. On 11 Jan.' 
1641 ho was summoned to the House of 
Lords as Baron Pierrepont of Holme Pierre- 
pont (Dotxd, OJicial Baronage, i. 609). 
There he delivered two spueohes: the first 
in defence of the right of bishops to sit in 
pariiainent, the second on the lawfulness and 
conveniency of their intermeddling in tem- 
poral affaire {Old Barlianientary Sistoru, i\. 
287, 322). In 1042 the king appointed him 
lord lieutenant of Nottiugliamshire, and he 
took an active part in raising forces for the 
royal aimy. On IS July 1042 he made a 
speech to the assembled trained hands of the 
county at Newark, urging them to take up 
arms in the king’s cause (reprinted in OoE- 
NBLlus B-BO'WHtfdnnals qf Netoark~on-Trent, 
p. 110). But an attempt which he made to 
obtain possession of tbo powder belonging to 
the county was successfiuly defeated by John 
Hutchinson {Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, i. 
142-68,847 ; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1641-3, 
p. 308). In 1643 ho succeeded his father as 
secondEarlofKingslon. IlefoUowedtheking 
to Oxford, and remained there tiU. the war 
ended. The univei’sity conferred on him the 
degree of M.A., and Charles rewarded his 
adherence by creating him Maiv^uis of Dor- 
chester (25 March 1(146) and admitting him 
to the privy council (1 March 1046) (Doyle, 
Official Baronage) Wood, Fasti O.ron. ii. 
36). At the Uxbridge treaty he acted as 
one of the king’s commissioners, and earned 
great reputation among the soldiers by his 
opposition to the rest of the council when 
they decided to surrender Oxford to Fahfax 
(Mtjitb:, Coll, of Phys. ed. 1878, i. 284). In 
March 1647 he surprised Hyde and the more 
rigid royalists by oompounding for his estate. 
Eb had not actually fought in tbe king’s 
armies, and his delinquency consisted in sit- 
ting in the Oxford parliament. fine, 
therefore, was fixed at 7,4071., whicli was 
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estimoted to be one tenth of the value of hia 
estate (Calendar of the Committee for Oam- 
mandinij, p. 1473; Cal. Clarendon Fapersti. 
§48, 368). 

How that the war was over, Dorohester 
returned to his studies. ‘From his youth 
be was always much addicted to hooks ; and 
when he came from Cambridge, for many 
years he seldom studied less than ten or 
twelve hours a day ; so that he had early 
passed though all manner of learning both 
divine and human.’ For some time he lived 
at Worksop Manor, lent him by the Earl of 
Arundel, as two of his own houses had been 
ruined by the war. But after the king’s 
death he found there was no living in the 
country, os every mechanic now thought 
himself as good as the greatest peer; and 
in Hovember 1649 ha removed to London. 
Sedentary habits and trouble of mind had 
made him ill, and his illness suggested to 
him the study of physic, which he hence- 
forth pursued with the greatest application 
(Mum, p. 280). With the study of medi- 
cine he combined the study of the law, and 
on 30 June 1651 he was admitted to Gray’s 
Inn (Fostbh, Gray’s Inn Register, p. 268 : 
Nieholas Papers, i, 306). On 22 July 1668 
he was admitted a fellow of the College of 
Physicians i. 282, 291). The royMisi s 

regarded his conduct as a scandal to his 
order, and spread a report that he had killed 
by his prescriptions his daughter, his coach- 
man, and five other patients (Chi. Clarendon 
Tapers, iii. 412). The ofHcial journal of the 
Protectorate, however, praised him for 
giving the nobility of England ‘ a noble 
example how to improve their time at 
the highest rato for the advancement of 
their own honour and the benefit of man- 
kind’ (Mercurins Politicus, 22-29 July 
1668). 

At theEestoration, in spite of Dorchester’s 
compliance with the Protector’s government, 
he was readmitted to the privy council 
(27 Aug. 1660), and remained a member of 
that body till 1G73. lie was also appointed 
one of the commissioners for executing the 
office of earl marshal (20 May 1662, 16 June 
1676), bocome a fellow of the Koyiu Society 
(20 May 1603), and accepted the post of re- 
corder of Nottingham (7 Feb. 1000), He 
died on 8 Dec. 1680 at his house in Charter- 
house Yoi'd, and was buried at Holme 
PieiTspont, 

Dorchester was a little man, with a very 
violent temper. Un 11 Dec, 1038 ho oli- 
toined a pardon for on assault he had com- 
mitted on one Philip Kinder within the 
precincts of Westminster Abbey and in time 
of divine service (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 


1037-8 p. 16, 1638-9 p. 412). On 14 Dee. 
1641 the House of Lords committed him to 
custody for words used during a debate 
(Lords Journals, iv. 476). At some subse- 
quent date he had aqnaiTelwlthLord Gran- 
dison, from whom he received a heating. 
In March 1660 Dorchester challenged his 
son-in-law. Lord Roos, to a duel, on account 
of his ill-treatment of Lady Boos. The two 
peers exchanged long and abusive letters, 
which they published, ‘ You dare not meet 
me with a sword in your hand,’ wrote Dor- 
chester, ‘ but was it a bottle none would be 
more forward.’ ‘ If,’ replied Boos, ‘ by your 
threatening to ram yom* sword down my 
throat, you do not mean your pills, the worst 
is past, and I am safe enough’ (The Lord 
Mdrpcesse of Lorchestei^s Letter to the Lord 
Roos, &c., 4to, 1660). On 19 Dec. 1667 
Dorchester came to blows with the Duke of 
Buclungham at a conference between the 
two houses in the Painted Chamber. ‘ The 
Slarquis, who was the lower of the two in 
stature and was less active in his limbs, lost 
his periwig, and received some rudeness ; ’ 
hut, on the other hand, ‘ the Marquis had 
much of the dulce’s hair in his liands to re- 
compense for the pulling off his periwig, 
which he could not reach high enough to do 
to the other’ (OMRCinioisr, Continuation of 
Life, § 978). The two combatants were 
committed to the Tower by the House of 
Lords, but released a few days later on apo- 
logising (Lords' Journals, xii. 62, 66). 

DorohestBr’s pretences to universal know- 
ledge exposed Wn to the ridicule of his 
contemporaries. Lord Boos, or rather Samuel 
Butler writing under the name of Lord 
Boos, told him, ' You are most insufferahle 
in your uncouBcionable engrossing of all 
trades.’ Dorchester himsMf regarded medi- 
cine as his most serious accomplishment. 
In 1676 he brought an action of scandalum 
magnatum against a man who said, to one 
that asserted that the marquis was a great 
physician, that all men of the marquis’s 
years were either fools or physicians (Hatton 
Correspondence, i. 124). According to his bio- 
grapher, Dr. Goodall, he hastenedhis end by 
taking his own medicines ; but he was nearly 
seventy-fom’ when he died. Dorchester left 
a library valued at 4,0007, to the College of 
Physicians, which also possesses a portrait 
and a bust of the marquis (Munx, i. 262, 
291). 

He mai'ried twice ; (1) Cecilia, daughter 
of Paul, viscount Bayning, who died 19 Sept, 
1639. By her he had two daughters— Anna, 
married to John Manners, lord Boos, from 
whom she was divorced by act of parliament 
in 1660 ; and Grace, who died unmarried in 
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1703 (Gabth, Dispensary, canto ii.) (2) In 
September 1662, Katherine, third daughter of 
James Stanley, seventh earl of Derby (Dotld, 
Official Barmaye, i. 600). 

Dorchester was the author of: 1. ‘Two 
Speeches spoken in the House of Lords; 
one concerning the Right of Bishops to sit 
in Parliament, and the other concerning the 
Lawfulness and Convenienoy of their inter- 
meddling in Tez^oral Afiaira,’ 4to, 1641. 
2. ‘ Speech to the Trained Bauds of Notting- 
hamshire at Newark,* 4to, 1642. 3. ‘The 
Lord Marquesse of Dorchester’s Letter to 
the Lord Koos, with the Lord Roos’s Answer 
thereunto, whereunto is added the Reason 
why the Lord Marqnesse of Dorchester pub- 
lished his Letter,’ &c., 4to, 1660. Theletters 
published in this tract were originally printed 
in folio in February 1669-60. 4. A letter 
to Dr. Dudt in answer to his dedication of 
‘ De Auctoritata Juris Oivilis Romanorum,’ 
1668. 

[A Life of Dorchester, by Dr. Oharles Boodall, 
is printed in Hunk's Coll, of Phys. i. 281-92, od. 
1878. Other biogrnphica are given in Wood's 
fasti Oxon. and Parke’s edition of Walpole’s 
Royal and Noble Authors.] 0. H. P. 

PIERREPONT or PIERREPOINT, 
ROBERT, first EaMi ob KiiTGSTOir (1684- 
1043^, born 6 Aug. 1684, was the second sou 
of Sir Henry Pierrepont of Holrao Pierre- 
pont, NoUinghamshire, by Frances, daughter 
of Sir Williajn Oaveudisn (Dotlb, Official 
Baronage, ii. 298 j Life of the Duke qf New- 
castle, od. Firth, p. 217). In 1696 he was 
admitted commoner of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford ; he gave 1004. towards the rebuddiug 
of the college in 1687, and his arms are in 
a window of the hall (SitADwniJi, Begiat. 
Oriel, pp. 83, 84). He was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn in 1600, represented the borough 
of Nottingham in the parliament of 1601, 
and was high sheriif of the county in 1616 
(Fostdr, Grays Inn Beyiater). On 29 June 
1627 Pierrepont was raised to the peerage 
by the title of Baron Pierrepont of Hurst 
Pierrepont and Viscount Newark, and on 
26 July 1628 promoted to the dignity of 
Earl of Kingaton-npon-llull (DoxtB, ii. 298), 
lie took no interest in state oilUirs, but 
devoted himself entiroly to raising a great 
estate, and for the ten or twelve years 
)revious to the civil war regularly spent 
bout a thousand a year in buying land. The 
ing sent Lord Capel to him in August 
>42 to borrow 6,000/. or 10,000/., but 
iugston protested he had no money lying 
him, and made his investments a pretext 
refusing. At the same time he reoom- 
uded Capel to molio an application to 
d Dein court (OnAnnunosr, vi. 69). When 


the war broke out he endeavoured at fiRt 
to remain neutral— < divided his sons bi- 
tween both parties, and concealed hhnsslt ' 
To the appeals of the Nottingham committes 
he aiiBwered that he was resolved 'not to 
act on either side,’ saying: ‘When I take 
arms with the king against the parliament 
or with the parliament against the king let 
a cannon-bullet divide me between them’ 
^lemoirsnf Col Ilutehimon, i. 164, 217, ed 
Firth). But finding neutrality impossible' 
he joined the king, received a oommial 
sion to raise a regiment of foot (26 March 
16431, and was appointed lieutenant-general 
of the five counties of Lincoln, Rutland 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk (3 May 
16-13; Black, Oxford Docyueta, -pa. 
Kingston made Gainsborough his head- 
i^uarters, speedily collected a considerable 
force, and attempted, in concert \\ith the 
royalists _ of Newark, to surprise Lincoln 
{Meicuriua Aviiotm, 12 June 1643; Vioahs 
Jehovah Jirek, p. 372 ; Rttshwohih, v. 278)! 
On 16 July 1643 Lord Willoughby of Par- 
ham surprised Qaineborough, audtookKing- 
Eton prisoner, though he held out in his 
quarters until the firing of the house forced 
him to surrender. Willoughby, fearing ha 
would be unable to hold Gainsborough, 
shipped Kingston and the chief prisoners on 
board a pinnace, to be conveyed to Hiill. On 
its way down the Trent the royalist bat- 
teries nrud upon the pinnace, and Kmgston 
was hilled. The roundheads reported that 
ho had been cut in two by a cannon-ball, 
and regarded his fate as a providential 
fulfilment of the curse he had denounced 
against himself if he took part in the war 
{Mercurma Aulkua, 27 July 1643; Vicabs, 
(Tod’s Ark, p. 7 ; Ricuaxt, EngUmSs Cham- 
^o?is, p. 36 ; Metnoira qf Col, Sutdkinaon, 
1. 217, 228). Kingston’s death tookplace on 
25 J uly 1 643. An elegy upon him is printed 
in Sir Francis Wortley’s ‘Characters and 
Elegies,' 1646 (p. 84). 

Kingston married Gertrude, eldest daugh- 
ter and coheiress to Henry Talbot, fourth 
son of George, earl of Shrewabuiy, by whom 
he had five sons and three daughters. His 
eldest son and successor, Henry, and his 
second sou, WiUiam, are separately noticed. 

third son, Francis, was a colonel in 
the parliamentary army, representedNotting- 
ham in the later years of the Long parlia- 
ment, and died in January 1059. Many of 
hie letters ore printed in the Report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission on the 
Duke of Portland’s manuscripts, vol. i. _ Mrs. 
Hutchinson gives a full account of him in her 
life of her husband. Of the two younger 
sons and the daughters, the Duchess of New- 
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castle gives brief notices {Life of the Duke taking the covenant {Memoirs of the Vemey 
of HeiBcastle, ed. Firth, p. 219). Famuy, ii. 179). In February 1644 Pierre- 

moyle’s OflSoial Baronage ; Collini's Peerage, Pont was appointed one of the committee of 
fd. Brydges. A paper on Kingston by _Mr. both kingdoms, and thencefonvurd threw 
Edward Peacock is printed in the Proceedings himself with vigour into the conduct of the 
of tie Society of Antiquaries, 2nd eer. ix. 286.] war. At the Uxbridge treaty in Februaiy 

C. H. F. 1646 Clarendon marked an alteration in his 
PIBBiBEPONT, "WILLIAIVI (1607 P- temper and in that of his fellow commis- 
1678 ), politician, bom about 1607, was the sioiier, John Crewe. Both were ‘men of great 
second son of Bobert Pierrepont, first earl of fortimcs, and had always been of the greatest 
Kingston [q. v.l Henry Pierrepont, first moderation in their counsels, and most soli- 
marquis of Uorenester [q. was his elder citous upon all opportunities for peace,’ but 
brother. Pierrepont married Eli*aheth,daugh- they appeared now ‘ to have contracted more 
ter and coheiress of Sir Thomas Harris, bitterness and soiu-ness than foimerly.’ They 
bart., of Tong Castle, Shropshire (Lfe of . were more reserved towards the king's corn- 
ice Duke of Newcastle, ed. Firth, p. 217). missionersj and in aU conferences insisted 
In 1638 he was sheriff of Shropshire, and peremptorilv that the king must yield to the 
found ^eatdifilculty in collating ship mouey demands of' the parliament (Debellion, ed. 
{Cal, State Papers, Bom. 1637-8 pp. 266, Maorav, viii. 248). At this time andfortlio 
423, 1633-9 p. 64). In November 1640 he ' next three years Pierrepont was regarded as 
was returned to the Long parliament as J one of the leaders of the indepeudunt party, 
jnember for Great "Wenlook. Pieraepont at , He and St. John, wrote Robert Baillie, were 
once became a person of infiuence in the . ‘more staid’ than Cromwell and Vane, hut 
counsels of the leaders of the popular party. ' not ‘ great heads.’ His favour with the par- 
Frs. llulchinson describes him as ‘ one of liament was shown by their gi'ont of 7,4071, 
tbe wisest counsellors and most excellent ' to him on 32 March 1C17, being the amount 
speakers in the house.’ Of his oratory the ' of the fine inflicted on his brother Henry, 
only specimens surviving are a speech at the marquis of Dorchester, for adhering to the 
impeachment of Sir Bobert Berkeley, 6 July king (Cal. Committee for Compounding, 'i, 
1641, and a few fragmentary remarks in the 1473). 

notebooks of different members (IltrsirwoEXH, | Pierrepont’s policy during 1647 and 1648 
iv. 318 j VnSNiiT, Notes <f the Long Parlia- is not easy to follow. Ilis name and that of 
mmi, p. 181 ; Diary of Sir John Northcote, his brother Francis appear in the list of the 

& 44; CaZ. SfafcP«p«'i,Dom.l041-3,p.277). fifty-seven members ofparllamentwhoen- 
is value in counsel is shown by his appoint- gaged themselves to stand by Fairfax and 
ment as one of the committee established the ari^ (4 Aug. 1647; Bushwobxh, vii. 
during the adjournment of the commons 766). In September he supported the pro- 
after &e attempted arrest of the live members ' posal that further negotiations should bo 
(6 Jan. 1642), and as one of the committee opened with the king, in spite of his refusal 
of safety established on 4 July 1642, j of the terms parliament had offered to him 

During the early part of the war Pierre- ('Wildman', Putney Placets, 1647, p. 43). 
pont was one of the heads of the peace party I In the following April ho was again reported 
(Sactobi), Studies and Illustrations ^ the ' to he concerting a treaty with the king, and 
Great Pehellion, pp. 636, 671). He was one ! voted against ue hulk of his party on the 
of the commissioners selected to treat with ' question of maintaining the government by 
Obarles in November 1643, and in January king, lords, and commons (Hamilton Papers, 
1643. Wliilelocke, who was his associate in Camden Soc. pp. 174, 191). Appointed one 
the negotiations at Oxford in March 1643, of the fifteen commissioners to negotiate 
describes him as acting his part ' with deep with Charles at Newport in September 1647, 
foresight and prudence’ {Memorials, i. 201, he seemed to Cromwell too eager to patch 
ed. 1863). Alter the failure of the renewed up an accommodation with the king. In a 
attempts to open negotiations in the summer letterto Hammond Cromwell refers toPierre- 
ofl643,Pierrepoutseemstohavehadthouaht8 pont as 'my wise&ieud,who thinks that the 
of retirement. On 8 Nov. 1643 he amsed enthroning the king with presbytei^ brings 
the House of Commons for leave to go beyond epiritual Haveiy, but with, a moderate epi- 
sess, ‘ but they were so desirous of his assist- scopney works a g ood pea ce ’ ( Clarke Papers, 
ancBj being a gentleman of great wisdom iL 60). On 1 Dec. 1648 he received the 
and intcgriti^, that they gave him a frlendlj^ thanks of the house for his services during 
denial ’ Jt£. i. 226; Cottmond Journals, m, the treaty. Pride’s Pm'ge and the triol of 
304), Tlie reason which he gave for his the king produced a rapture between Pierre- 
lequeat was a conscientious objection to pout and the independents. He expressed 
TOL. IT. 4 B 
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to Bulhtrode ‘Whitelooke ‘ much dissatisfac- would satisfy that faction, and conipose~n 
tion at those members who sat in the house, the diflerences, bringing in aU of allnart^^* 
and at the proceedings of the general and that were men of interest and lore to 
army’ (\VniTiii.0OED,7ifcmon«ls,ii.477,60a, country’ {Memoira of Colonel SutcMusl^ 
ed. 1863). For the next few years ho held ii. 218). The royalist agents reported 
aloof from politics, and did not sit in the Ilyde that Thurloe governed Richiu'd Oron.- 
council of state. Personally, however, he well, and St. John and Pierrepont govemel 
remained on good terms with Cromwell, and Thurloe. They wished that Pierrepont we:.* 
entertained him at his house dining his march dead, and thought of trying to gain him oi er 
from Scotland to Worcester (Memoira <f to the king’s cause; but those vAo knew him 
Cohnel I[utehim(m,n.\9&'). He was returned best dared not approach him onthesubiect 
to Cromwell’s second parliament asmember (Clarendon State Papers, 403 
for Nottinghamshire, but did not sit. The 441). After the fall of Richard Cromweli 
Protector’s government was very anxious to Pierrepont again retired ; but on 23 Peb. 
lave his support, and he did not scruple 1C60, after the return of the secluded mem- 
to ask favours from them on behalf of his bers to their places in the house, he was 
brothers, when the Marquis of Dorchester elected to the new council of state at the 
was in danger of being taxed as a delinquent, head of the list {Common^ Jounials, vii. 840). 
and when Francis was appointed sheriff of The suspicions of the royalists redoubled, 
the county. ' If it were my case,’ he wrote Some reported that he was working for the 
in the latter instance to Oliver St. John, ‘ my restoration of Richard Cromwell ( Clai'endon 
Lord Protector might do what he pleased State Fujiena, iii. COS). Ho was said to be 
with me; my conscience would not permit ^ violent against the king, and to be one of 
me to execute that place. My brother and j the little junto of presbyterian leaders who 
I do very much honour my Lord Protector, wished to impose on Charles II the terms 
and are moat desirous to do him servioe,biit in which had been demanded of his father in 
this we cannot ’(3’AwfoePo7ws,iv. 237, 409). the Newport treaty. Pierrepont himself was 
A similar scruple led him to refuse the seat to hold the oiKce of lord inivy seal in the 
offered to him in Cromwell's House of Lords futiu'e government. When this cabal was 
(Qtsvmis, Ilistory (f the Commonwealth, W. frustrated by Monok's promptitude, Pierre- 
469). Nevertheless he is mentioned by pont, Thurloe, and St. John were alleged to 
Whitelooke as one of the little council of bo trying to corrupt Mouok, and to persuade 
intimate friends with whom the Protector him to accept the sovereignty himself, 
advised on the question of kingship and on ‘There are not in natiu'o three such beasts,' 
other great affairs of stale (Me7noriala, iv. wrote Broderick to Hyde (li. iii. 701, 703, 
289). For Cromwell's son Henry he ^ 0 - 706, 729, 740). 

fessed great attachment and admiration, and, In the Convention parliament Pierrepont 
through his friends Thurloe and St. John, represented Nottinghamshire, lie advocated 
exercised a great influence over the policy an e.vcise, moved the rejection of the Militia 
of Richard Cromwell's government f BTruTON, Bill, spoke several times on financial sub- 
Farliamentary Diary, ly. 21 Tuere can jeets, and defended the right of the commons 
be little doubt that Pierrepont is the myste- to adjourn themselves {Old Parliamentary 
rious friend referred to in Colonel Hutchin- History, xxii. 406, xxiii. 14, 18, 21, 87). 
son's ‘Life:’ ‘as considerable and ns wise a AccordingtoBiirnet,Pierrepontwasthechief 
person as any was in England, who did not instrument in persuading the House of Com- 
openly appear among Richard's adherents or mons to offer to compensate Charles II for 
counsellors, but privately advised him, and the abolition of the court of wards by a 
had a very honourable design of bringing the revenue from tho excise, ‘ Pierrepont,’ he 
nation into freedom under this young man writes, ‘valuedhimaelftomeuponthisserviee 
who was so flexible to good counsels.’ Wlieii he did his country at a time when things 
the colonel objected wat the fixing of the Wore so little considered on either hand that 
government in a single person would neces- the court did not seem to apprehend the 
sarily lead in the end to the restoration of value of what they iiarted with, nor the 
tho Stuarts, Pierrepont ‘gave many strong country of what thCT purchased’ (Own Time, 
reasons why that family could not be re- i. 28, ed. 1833). Ho also exerted his in- 
stored without the ruin of tho people’s liberty flueuce to save the lives of Colonel Hutchin- 
and of all their champions, and thought that son and Major Lister, and moved the resohi- 
those carried so much force with them that tion by which the commons agreed to petition 
it would never be attempted, even by any the king that Vane and Lambert, though 
royalist that retained any love tohiscountiyr, excepted from the act of indemnity, shomd 
and that the establishing this single person not he tried for then* lives {Old Parlia- 
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•emtary History, xxii. 443 ; Ludlow Memoirt^ 
ed. 1894, ii. 286 ; Life of Colonel JXutckinaon, 
ii. 264). 

Fieirepont was defeated at the election for 
ITottinghamshire in 1061, and retired from 

g olitio^ life. In December, 1667, however, 
e was appointed b^ the commons one of 
the nine commissioners for the inspection of 
accounts, known as the Brook House com- 
mittee (BoBirnT, i. 491 ; MAnvEii, JForie, 
ed. Grvosart, ii. 2S0). He died in the summer 
of 1678 (ifemVe <hrre^onclenee,jip, 67, 68). 
Collins, who dates his death 1679, states his 
age as 71 {Pee^e, ed. Brydges, v. 698). 

In the traditional history of the family 
Pierrepont is known by the title of ‘ "Wise 
William,’ and his career justifies the epithet. 
He had five sons and five daughters, flobort, 
the eldest son, married Elisabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Evelyn — a lady whose ^eat 
acquirements are mentioned by her friend, 
John Evelyn — and died in 1666. Kobeit's 
three sons, llobert, lYilliam, and Evelyn 
(afterwords first Diilce of Kingston) [q. v.l 
were respectively third, fourth, and fifth ' 
earls of Kingston. Qervaae, William Pierre- | 
nont's third son, born in 1649, was created 
Lord Pierrepont of Ardoflass in Ireland on 
J1 March 1703, and Lord Pierrepont of 
Hanslopo in Buokinghamshire on 19 Oot. 
1714. lie died without issue on 32 May 
1716, and these titles became extinct. 

Of the daughters, Frances, the eldest, mar- 
ried Henry Gavendieh, earl of Ogle, and after- 
wards duke of Newcastle. The second, Grace, 
married Gilbert, third earl of Clare. The 
third, Gertrude, beoame the second wife of 
Oeorge Savile, marquis of Halifax (Collins, 
Peerage, ed.Biwdge3,imder ‘Man vers,’ vol.v.; 
life of the Ihike of Newaelle, ed. 1886, 
pp, 317, 218). 

The ‘Horleian MisoeUauy’ contains a 
Treatise ooncerning Registers to be made 
of Estates, Lauds, BUU,' &c., attributed to 
Pierrepont fiii. 320, ed. Park). 

[Anthoritios referred to in the article. A 
short life of Pierrepont ia given by Mark Noble 
Id his list of Cromwell’s Lords ; Memoirs of the 
Ptotectoral Huuae of Cromwell, ed. 1787, ■■ 383 ; 
O.E, C[okayne]’B Complete Peerage.] 0. H. F. 

PIERS, HENRY (d, 1033), author, was 
ton of William Piers (d. 1003) [q. v.^, con- 
stable of Carrickfergus. He paid a lusit to 
liome, became a Roman catholio, and wrote 
observations on Rome amd various places on 
the continent. The manuscript remained in 
the possession of his descendants, and a copy 
belonging to Sir James Ware suhaequunuy 
came to the Duke of Ohandos’s Library. An 
edition of this work is now in preparation by 
the author of the present notice. Piers died 
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in 1623, haring married Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Jones (1660 P-1019) [q. v.], protes- 
tont archbishop of Dublin and chancellor of 
Ireland. He was succeeded by his son Wil- 
liam, who was knighted, married Martha, 
daughter of Sir James Ware the elder, and 
was father of 

Sib Henky Pibes (1628-1691), choro- 
grapher. The latter was created a baronet in 
1660. At the instance of Anthony Popping 
[q.v.J, pi’otestaut bishop of Meath, he wrote 
a description of the county of West Meath, 
where he resided on the family property, 
Tristernagh Abbey. This treatise was printed 
for the first time by Charles Vallanoey at 
Dublin in 1774. Letters of Piers are extant 
in the Ormonde collection. He died in 
June 1691, having married Mary, daughter 
of Henry Jones (1603-16S3) [q. v.], protas- 
tant bishop of Meath. He was succeeded 
as second baronet by his son William, and 
the title is still e.vlant. 

J iMEs PiBBS (f. 163.^, writer, probably 
a son of Henry Piers (d. 1623), went to 
France, graduated D.D , and became ' royal 
professor of philosophy in the Aqiulaniok 
College ’ at Bordeaux. lie publisheu ; 1 . ‘ Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriaim Beatieque Virginis 
Marite Brevis ... in Logioam Introduotiu, 
etc.,' Bordeaux, 1631, 8vo. 2, ‘Disputa- 
tiones in Universam Aristotelis Stagiritte 
Logicam,’ Bordeaux, 1636, 8vo. 

ICalendars of State Fa 2 iers, Elizabeth and 
James I ; Ware’s Writers of Ireland, ed. Hams, 
ii. 102, 103, 100 ; Lodge's Peerage of Ic&laad, 
1751; CoUectanea de rebus Hiboxnicis, 1771, 
Q-nind Juries of Westmeath. 1861.] J. T. G-. 

PIERS or PBIRSE, JOHN (d. 1594), 
succe-sivoly bishop of Rochester and Salis- 
bury and archbishop of York, was born of 
humble parentage at South Ilinksey, near 
Oxford, and was educated at Magdalen Col- 
lege School. He became a demy of Magda- 
len College in 1612, and graduated B.A. in 
1646, M.A. 1649, B.D. 1658, and D.D 1605-6. 
Ho was elected probationer-fellow of Magda- 
len in 1646, and full fellow in 1646. In the 
following year he became a senior student of 
Christ Church, on the condition of returning 
to his old college if at the end of a twelve- 
month he desired to do_ so. This he did, and 
was re-elected fellow in 1648-9. He took 
holy orders, and in 1668 was instituted to 
the roctory of Quaintou, Buckinghamshire. 
In this country cure, having only tho com- 
panionship of rustics, according to Wood, he 
full into the habit of tippling with them in 
alehouses, and ‘ woe in great hazard of losing 
all those excellent gifts that came after to 
be well esteemed and rewarded In him' 
(Wood, Athena, ii. 836). He was weaned 

4 B 3 
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of the habit by the exhortation of a clerical 
friend, when preparing himself and his 
parishioners for the h^y communion, and 
adopted such a strict rule of abstinence that 
even in his last sickness his physician was 
unable to persuade him to take a little wine. 
He was rector of Langdon in Essex 1G67- 
1673. 

On his return to Oxford he speedily re- 
covered from his temporary eclipse, and ob- 
tained a leading place in the university, and 
his course of promotion was steady and 
rimid. In 1666 he was made prebendary of 
Chester, In 1670 he was elected to the 
mastership of Balliol, holding with it the 
college living of Fillingham in Lincolnshire. 
In 1667 he was appointed to the deanery of 
Chester, to which, in May 1671, ha added 
that of Salisbury. At Salisbury he had, by 
command of the queen, brought the rituM 
and statutes of his cathedral into conformity 
with the spirit of the lleformation, having, 
October 1673, ‘ begun with his chapter the 
good work of abolishing superstitions and 
popish statutes,’ abrogating all observances 
and customs there ordained ‘ repugnant to 
the Word of God and the statutes of the 
realm’ (BepoH of CatJiedml Conmission, 
1863, p. 877). In the same year (1671) ho 
received from the crown the deanery of 
Christ Ohuroh, Oxford, with licouse to hold 
his other deaneries and livings in com- 
mendam. Chester he resigned in 1678, and 
Salisbury in 1678. In April 1676 he was 
ineffectually recommended by Archbishop 
Parker, together with Whitgift and Gabriel 
Goodman, for the see of Norwich (Pabkeh, 
O)rres?)on(fcnce, up. 476-7). On the eleva- 
tion of Edmuncf Treake [q. v.] to Norwich 
he was elected bishop of uochester, and was 
consecrated 16 April 1676. lie left Christ 
Church, according to Strype {Whitgift, i. 
649), ‘ with a hi^ character for prudence, 
kindness, and moderation, and as having 
been the great instrument of the progress of 
good learning in that house.’ Ho hold the 
bishopric of Bochestcr little more than a 
year, being translated to Salisbury on Gheast’s 
death in November 1577. Elizabeth made 
him in 1676 lord high almoner. In this ca- 
pacity he had a dispute with the Earl of 
Shrewsbury respecting deodands, which was 
settled amicably (Stbype, Grindal, ii. il. 
188), In January 1683 he was empl^ed by 
Elizabeth to sij^nify to Grindal that he 
should resign his archbishopric on account 
of failing health and increasing blindness. 
The archbishop’s death in July of that year 
put an end to the negotiation {QnndaVa lie- 
mains, Parker Soc. p. 397). In 1686 be was 
consulted by Elizabeth whether she could 


legitimately assist the Low CountrkTbi 
their struggle with Philip of Spain, and eava 
a long afiirmative reply (SiBvra, Whita/y/ 
i. 437, App. No. XXV.) "^In 1685 ie w7S 
of the relentless prelates ’ before whom Ed 
ward Gellibrand, fellow of Magdalen, was 
cited as being the ringleader of the pieshv- 
terian party in Oxford. Two years latlr 
Leicester made an ineffectual attempt to 
obtain his translation to Durham (Sikipe 
Annals, vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 682-4). On the 
defeat of the Spanish armada he was ap- 
pointed by Elizabeth to preach at the thni-K- 
giving service at St. Paul’s on 24 Nov. 1688 
(ib. pt. ii. p. 28; Onuniow, life qf Bean 
Nowell, p. 296). He reached the highest 
atop in tho ecclesiastical ladder by his trans- 
lation to the archbishopric of York as Sandys's 
successor in 1689. His tenure of the pri- 
macy was short. He died at Bishopthoroe 
on 28 Sept. 1694, aged 71. He was un- 
married. lie was buried at the east end of 
York Minster, vi'ith a long laudatory epitaph. 
His funeral sermon was preached by his chap- 
lain, John King (16G0!’-1621) [q, v.], after- 
wards bishop of London, 17 Nov. 1694. 

At York, as in all his previous episco- 
pates, Piers loft behind him a high cha- 
racter tts ' a primitive bishop,’ ‘ one of the 
most grave and reverent prelates of the age,' 
winning the love of all by his generosity, 
kindliness of disposition, and Christian meek- 
noss. His learning was deep and multifa- 
rious. He is callod by Camden ' theologus 
magnuB et modestus.’ Ills liberality was 
shown in his waiving a claim to a prontuhle 
lease granted him by Elizabeth, on the re- 
quest of Whitgift, to secure a provision for 
Samuel, the son of John Foxe the martyro- 
logist (Stuypd, Whitgift, i, 486, Annais, 
vol. iii. pt. i. p. 742), 


[Strypo’s Annals, ii. ii. 183, in, i. 682-4, 742, 
ii, 28, iv. 132, Grindal, pp. 310, 391, Whitgift, 
i. 437, 485, 540, App. xxv., Aylmer, p. 119; 
Parker Society: Parker, 478, 7, Grindal, pp. 
807, 430 4327(., 433; 'Wood's Athente, 11 , 
835, Fasti, i. 121, 120, 155, 160, Hist, and 
Antig. of University, ii. 254 ; Foster’s Alumai 
Ozon, 1600-1714, s.v. ‘ Poirse ; ’ King's Funeral 
Sermon; Haringlon’s Brief 'Fiew, p. 182; 
Blozam’s Bogisters of Magd. Coll, iv. 03; 
Lansd. MS. 082, ff. 107, 176, ISO.] E. V. 

PIEBS, "WILLIAM (<f. 1603), constable 
of Oarriclu’orgiis, born early in the sixteenth 
century, was the son of Henry (or, according 
to Burke, of Biehnrd) Piers of Piers Hall, 
near Ingleton in Yorkshire. He came to Ire- 
land apparently about 1630, and _ou 12 Sept. 
1666 he aud Bichard Bethell obtained a giant 
of the constahleship of Oarriokfergus Castle, 
with the command of twelve ‘ tormentarii. 
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called ' liarquebosiers,’ five archers, one door- 
keeper, and two bombardiers (Cal. Fianta, 
Philip and Mary, 120). He took part in 
the expedition under Sussex against the Scots 
in Cantire in September 1568, returning to 
Carriclrfergus in November. I^om his posi- 
tion at Carrickfergu.s, which formed an out- 
lying post of the English Pale, he was able 
to furnish early and accurate information to 
government regarding the movements of the 
Hebridean Scots, who found in him an active 
and vigilant enemy. In 1562 he was em- 

J loyed in trying to arrang^e a settlement with 
antes MacDonnell, and in the spring of the 
following year he went to Scotland to nego- 
ciate personally with him. As a reward for 
his services he received, on 10 Hee. 1662, a 
lease for twenty-one years of the site of the 
priory of Tristernagh in co. Westmeath. Ex- 
posed as he was to the attacks of the Scots 
on the one side and of the O’Neills on the 
other, he had constantly to be on the alert 
against treachery from both quarters, and 
more particularly so d uring the temporary al- 
liance between government and Shane O'N eill 
[q. V.) in 1564. His astuteness and vigilance 
at this time won for him high praise from 
Sir William Eitzwilliam and Sir Henry 
Sidney. In June 1566 the constableship of 
Carrickfergus was confirmed to him, and in 
ifovember he obtained a lease of the customs 
of the town and haven for twenty-one years 
at an annual rent of lOf. Ilis severity 
towards Sir Brian MaePhelim O'Neill and 
others of the native gentry of Ciandeboye, in 
distraining their cattle for cess, which they 
refused to pay, evoked the censure of the Irish 
government | but his conduct was approved 
by the lord deputy. Sir Henry Sidney, and 
there can be littlo doubt that his firmness 
contributed largely to strengthen the autho- 
rity of the crown in the north. 

As yet (156^ there was no intention of 
establishing an English colony in Ulster; but 
by a firm and at the same time conciliatory 
attitude towards the native gentry, resting 
■raoinly on the substitution of the English for 
the Irish system of land tenure, Piers hoped 
to produce in Ulster a state of affairs similar 
to that which existed in the English Pals. 
Such a system ho regarded as the strongest 
possible safeguard against further encroach- 
ment on the part of the Hebridean Scots. 
Ilis relations with Sir Brian MaePhelim 
were consequently amicable ; but towards 
Shane O’Nmll, who was anxiously striving 
to extend his authority over the whole of 
Ulster, ho was implacably hostile, and is cre- 
dited with being the author of the scheme 
that ultimately led to his death. It is said 
that after Shane’s body had lain for four 


days in the earth, he caused it to be exhumed, 
and the head, ‘ pickled in pipkin,’ to be sent 
to the lord deputy. Sir Henry Sidney, for 
which he received the stipulated reward of 
one thousand marks. Notwithstanding the 
determined efibrts of the Scots in 1668 to 
extend their settlements southward along 
the Antrim coast, Piers succeeded in holding 
them at bay, and early in 1669 he defeated 
them with great loss in the neighbourhood 
of Castlereagh. He was created seneschal of 
Clondeboyo, and in July 1571 ho transmitted 
to the queen 'a device for planting Ulster 
and banishing the Irish Scots,’ based on a re- 
cognition of the rights of the native gentry 
to the territory claimed by them. He was 
greatly perturbed by the news of Sir Thomas 
Smith’s intended plantation, and warned the 
government of the extreme danger of the 
experiment. Nevertheless he rendered what 
assistance he could to Walter Uevereux, earl 
of Essex [q. v.], who, after Smith’s failure, had 
taken up his scheme on a larger scale, and 
with greater resources; and it is probable 
that If his advice had been followed the issue 
of that enterprise might have been different. 
He was, however, suspected of intriguing 
with Sir Brian MaePhelim, and in December 
1678 ho was placed under custody by Essex. 
He protested his innocence, but more than a 
year apparently elapsed before ho was ac- 
quitted, and in the meantime he was de- 
prived of the constableship of Carrickfergus. 

Subsequently he sucoeded in interesting Sir 
"William Drury [q. v.] in his plon for setuing 
the northern parts with the assistance of 
the native gentry, including Sorley Boy 
MacDonnell [q. v.], who was willing to trans- 
fer his allegiance to the English crown. In 
October 16( 8 he repaired to England with 
letters of credit from the Irish government 
to the privy council. His principal object 
was to obtain the queen’s consent to his 
scheme. He was so far successful that on 
8 April 1570 instructions were sent to Drury 
to assign him fifty horse and one hundred 
foot. Uut there was unaccountable delay in 
arranging the details of the scheme, and it 
was apparently not until the summer of the 
following year that Piers returned tolreland. 
By that time the situation had materially 
altered. With Munster in a state of open 
rebellion, and Turlough Luineach O'Neill 
[q, V.] hanging like an ominous cloud on the 
borders of the Pale, matters of OTaver im- 
portance than the settlement of Ciandeboye 
occupied the attention of government. Dur- 
ing ^at summer and autumn Piers was em- 
ployed in trying to arrange a modiu vivendi 
with Turlough Luineach, In this he was 
not altogether unsuccessful. For though it 
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was imijossible to accede to Turlougli's de- 
mand to control liis hereditary urraghs, the 
head of the O’Neills proved otherwise trnct- 
ahlcenough, and Piers hoped by certain minor 
concessions to confirm him in his allegiance, 
and even to draw him into an olliance against 
the Scots. 

After the capture of Fort del Ore, Piera's 
plan was revived, with the consent of the 
Iprd deputy, Arthur, fourteenth lord Grey de 
Wilton [q. V.] ; but other counsels had begnn 
to prevail with Elizabeth, and, though Piers 
himself repaired to England early in 1381, 
he failed to enlist the sympathy of the govern- 
ment. Ilia serious illness at the time may 
have contributed to his ill-success. He re- 
turned to Ireland apparently in the autumn 
of 1682, and seems shortly afterwards to 
hove retired to Trislemngh, Though verging 
on seventy, he was still able to sit in the 
saddle, and his willingness to serve the state, 
collided with his long exporionce, rendered 
him a useful adviser in matters connected 
with Ulster. In 1691 ho obtained pormission 
to revisit England, < thal he may behold and 
do his duty to her majesty . . . before ha 
dies.’ He apparently survived till 1 (103, and 
is said to have been buried at Carrickfergus, 
of which town ho was the first mayor and 
pnetioal founder. It is necessary to distin- 
guish carefully between him and his throe 
contemporaries of the same name, vis., Wil- 
liam Piers, his nenhow, described as of Cor- 
rickforgus, and also mayor of that town; 
WiUiom Piers of Portsmouth, an oflicor in 
the navy, who also served in Ireland ; and 
WiUiam Piers, described as lioutenant to tlie 
preceding. 

Piers married Ann Holt, probably a native 
of Yovkshire, and by her had one son, Henry, 
who is separatoly noticed. 

[Thorosby'bDuratusLoflJionsis, p. 2S0 ; Ware's 
Annals, s.a. 1S70 ; Lodge's Peerage, od. Archdall, 
ii. 201>-4a., Churcliyard's Choice; lliiraMacdon- 
nolls of Antrim, p. 1 14 ; Irish Statutes, i. 328 ; 
Bairn’s Hist, of Belfast, pp. 27, 31 ; H'Skimin’s 
Hist, of Catriokfergus, p. 31S; Cal, StatePapers, 
Irel. passim, and l^reign, 1603, pp. 113, 280; 
Cal, Ilatfiold MSS. i. 2(i0, 326 ; Cal, Plants, 
Philip and Mary, Eliz. ; Lewis's Topographical 
Diet. (Carrickfergus); Gregory's Hist, of the 
Western Highlands, pp. 201, 224; Harl. MS. 
Brit. Mils. 7004, ff. 100, 104.] B. D. 

PIERS, PIERSE, or PIERCE, AVII,. 
LIAM (1680-1070), successively bishop of 
Peterborough and of Roth and Wells, the 
son of William Piors or Pierse, was born at 
Oxford, and baptised in th^arish church of 
All Saints 3 Sept. 1680, His father, called 
by Wood ' a haberdasher of hats,’ was ne- 
pnew or near of kin to John Piers [q. v.], 


archbishop of York He matriciilot^ 
Christ Church 17 Aug. 1699, and became 
student the same year. He graduated Tl A 
in leOO, M.A. in 1603, B D, 1610 DD 
1614. He became chaplain to Dr’lnl,,.' 
mng (1669P-1C-21) [q. v.], bishop of Lon- 
don, and was thus placed on the road to pro- 
motion. In 1009 he was presented^ bv 
James I to tho rectory of Grafton Eeira 
Nortbampl oiisliire, wliiob he resigned m l§li 
on his collation by Bishop King to Northolt 
which ho held till 1633. In 1616 he added 
to his other prefermoiits the rectory of St. 
Christopher-le-Stooks in the city of London* 
which he held till 1020, In January 1616 
he was presented to the fifth stall in Christ 
Church Cathedral, which he exolianged for 
tho eighth stall 16 Doc. 1618, holding it in 
commendam till 1632. In 1618 he received 
from his patron, Bishop King, the prebendal 
stall of Wildland in St. Paul's (iathedral, 
holding with it tho office of divinity reader. 
As canon of Christ Church he resided chiefly 
at O.xfoi'd, and, though not the head of a 
honso, eervod tho office of vice-chancellor in 
1621-4, As vice-chancellor he used his 
autlrority to crush the calvinistic party in 
the university, and to promote the high- 
ohuroh doctrines which were then gaining 
tho ascendant under Laud's influence. Us 
secured a D.D. degree for Robert Sibthorps 
[q. V.], the uncompromising maintainer of 
tho royal prerogative (KErtNuir, lieffisfer, p, 
609). ' By these menus, according to Wood 
{Atfien<p, iv. 839), he ottrncted ° the good- 
will of Laud, and so proformeiit,’ He was 
appointed to tho deanery of Peterborough 
0 Juno 1632. As dean ho is said to have 
shown o ‘ good secular understanding and 
spirit in looking after tho estates and profits 
of the church, but, loo evidently, his first 
and hist regards wero to his own interest’ 
(Konnett’s Oolloctioiis, Lansd. MS, 984, f. 
126 verso). According to the same autho- 
rity, his successor, Cosiii, in 1642 had to call 
him to account for sums received by him for 
the repairs of the cathedral, and not expended 
by him for their proper purpose^ (ib.) _ He 
was elevated in 1630 to the bishopric of 
Petorhoroiigh, being consecrated on 24 Oct. 
He obtaiued letters of dispensation to hold 
the rectory of Northolt and the oanonry of 
Christ Ohuroh together with his bishopric in 
onmmeiidam. Northolt ho speedily resigned, 
solacing himself with the chapter living of 
Ooiator, 27 Feb. 1081-2 (Hdilyn, Ci/pr. 
Aiwl. p. 316). 

Ill October 1632 he was translated from 
Peterborough to Bath and Wells. The ap- 
pointment was virtually due to Laud, who 
perceived that Piers would prove a ready 
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instrument in earrjring out his scheme of 
doctrine and discipline. Nor did Piers dis- 
appoint his patron’s hopes. As soon as he 
entered on his see he set himself to enforce 
the ceremonies moat obnoxious to the puri- 
tans, and to harass those who refused obe- 
dience, thus gaining from the then dominant 
patty the character of being ‘ very vigilant 
and active for the good both of the ecclesias- 
tical and civil state ’ (Cal&ut, Oontinuation, 
p. 293). At his first vieitation, in 1638, 
piers issued orders for the more reverent 
position of the communion table. It was 
obeyed in 140 churches of the diocese, hut 
resisted by the large majority. The church- 
wardens of Beckittgton refused to carry out 
the change, and were excommunicated for 
their contumacy. Backed up by the leading 
laity, they appealed to the court of arches, 
hut in vain. A petition sent by the pa- 
rishioners to Laud was contemptuously dis- 
regarded. The churchwarden then appealed 
to the king, but could get no answer. They 
were thou imprisoned in the county gaol, 
where they remained for a year, bemg re- 
leased in 1037 only on condition of submis- 
sion and public acknowledgment of their 
oifence. The prosecution was nominally 
I’iers’s, but Laud, when in the Tower in 1042, 
fearlessly accepted the whole responsibility 
(PHiKira, Ganterbwies Doom, p. 07). In 
the matter of Sunday diversions Piers also 
set himself in direct opposition to the feel- 
ings of the more sober-minded in his dio- 
cese. The riotous profanation of the holy 
(lay resulting from these Sunday wakes had 
called forth the interference of the judges of 
assize, who forbad them as ‘ unlawful meet- 
ings,’ and ordered that the prohibition should 
he read by tho ministers in the parish church. 
These orders w'ere reissued in 1082 by Judge 
Bichardson. Laud, indignant at this inter- 
fhrence with episcopal jurisdiction, wrote to 
Piers to obtain the opinion of some of the 
clergy of his diocese as to how the wakes 
mve conducted. The bishop, aware of the 
hind of answer that would be acceptable, 
applied to those only who might be trusted 
to return a favourable report. Ilis reply to 
Laud strongly upheld the old custom of 
wakes and church-ales, basing the outcry 
against them on Sabbatarianism. Sure of 
support at headquarters, he proceeded to en- i 
force the reading of the ' Book of Sports ’ in 
church, visiting the clergy who refused with 
censure and suspeneion (io. pp. 184-61). He 
was an e(]ually determined enemy to tho 
‘lectures’ by which the lack of a preaching 
ministry had been partially supplied, with 
the result that nonconformity was strength- 
ened. lie ordered that catechising should 


take their place, and carried out his measures 
so effectuolly that, according to Prynne, he 
was able in a short time to boost that, 
‘ thank God, he had not one lecture left in his 
diocese’ {tb. p, 377; Hbxlts, Cyj>r, Angl, 

S , 294). On Laud’s fall Piers, ‘the great 
reature of Oauterhuries ’ (fi, p, 97) neces- 
sarily fell with him. In December 1G40 a 
petition was presented to the Hou°e of Com- 
mons charging him with ‘ innovations and 
acts tending to the subversion and corrup- 
tion of religion.’ 

Within a few diws of the committal of 
Laud to the Tower (18 Deo.) Piers, together 
with Bishop Wren, was impeached before 
the House of Lords, and boniul by heavy 
bail to appear at the bar and answer the 
charges preferred against them. The ‘ Ar- 
ticles of Impeachment’ (printed in 1612), in 
fifteen heads, close with a violent denuncia- 
tion of him OB a ‘ desperately prophane, im- 
ious, turbulent Pilate, unparalleled for pro- 
igiously prophane speeches and actions in 
any age, and only nt to be cast out and 
trampled under foot.’ Much stress was laid 
on his having urged his clergy to contribute 
to the Scottish wars, as being ‘Belluin Epi- 
scopale,’ ‘a war in truth for us bishops’ 
(Pkinitb, Cant. Doom, p. 27). A committee 
was appointed to investigate such charges, 
which, when its scope was widened to em- 
brace the clergy generally, still went by the 
name of the ‘ Biriiop of Bath’s Committee,’ 
he being regarded as the chief ofiender. He 
was one of the twelve bishops who signed 
the protest against the legality of all the 
proceedings ol parliament in their enforced 
absence, for which they were accused of high 
treason and committed to the Tower m De- 
cember 1041. At the bemnning of their 
imprisonment he prenchea to his brother 
pimtes two sermons on 2 Oor. xii. 8-9, 
which were afterwards published. Having 
been liberated on hail by the lords, he and his 
brethren were again imprisoned by the com- 
mons, How Piera, as an arch offender, 
managed to escape tho fate of Wren, who 
was kept in the Tower till the Hestoratiou, 
is not explained. He was deprived of his 
bishopric, but recovered his liberty, and 
lived on an estate of his own in the parish 
of Cuddesdon in Oxfordshire, where he mar- 
ried a second wife (Wood, Athenes, iv. 839), 
Prynne’s malicious story is thus confuted, 
that being reduced to great straits, and beg- 
ging for ' some mean preferment to keep bmi 
and bis ftom starving,' he was reproached 
with his harsh treatment of the noncon- 
formist clergy of his diocese, for which he 
was paid hack in his own coin (i4.) In 1660 
he was restored to his bishoprio. He wa9 
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now upwards of eighty, and no vigorous 
action was to he exi)ected of him. His 
‘ good secular understanding ’ found a con- 
genial field in amassing a fortune by means 
of fines, renewals of looses, and other sources 
of profit arising from episcopal estates, the 
greater i)art or which, according to Wood, 
was ‘ wheedled away from him by his second 
wife — who was too young and cunning for 
him’ — to the impoverishment of his chil- 
dren by his first wife. At the close of his 
life ho yielded to her persuasions to leave 
Wells and settle at Walthamstow in Essex. 
Here ho died in April 1670, in his ninetieth 
year, and was buried in the parish ohiwoh. 
lie left two sons W his first wife — William, 
who became a I).D., and was appoinlod by 
his father to the archdeaconry of Bath, and 
.Tohn, a layman, who inherited the family 
estate at Cuddesdon. 

[Wood's Athcnie, ir. 830, Fasti, i. 385, 339, 
344, 358, 470, ii. 259, 362 ; Walker's Sufferings, 
p. 70; Land's Troubles, pp. 185-6; Ltinsd. MS. 
084, £ 190, Eennott'a aollections; Cussans’s 
Bishops of Bath and Wells, pp. 63-9 ; Frynno's 
Canterburies Boom, pp. 27, 90 (5is), 97-100, 
134-41, 153, 353, 377; Hoylyii's Cypriunns 
Angl. pp. 215, 272 sq., 204 ; Articles of Im- 
peachment, 1642; Q-ardiuor’s Hist, of Engl. 
1603-42, vii. 314, 820 sg., riii. 116.] E. V. 

PIERSON. [See also Phahson and 
PniSKSON.] 

PIERS 9 N, ABRAHAM (d. 1678), New 
England divine, born in Yorkshire, gradu - 1 
ated B.A. from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on 2 Jan. 1032-3, Ho went out to America, 
as member of the church at Boston, between 
1630 and 1010. In 1640 ho and a party of 
emigrants from Lynn in Massacinisolls 
formed a new township on Long Island, 
which they named Southampton. There | 
Pierson remained as minister of the congre- 
gat ional church for four years. In 1 644 tliis 
church became divided. A number of tlm ! 
inhabitants left, and, uniting with a further 
body from the township of Weatliersflold, 
formed under Pierson a fresh church at a 
settlement at Branford, within the jurisdic- 
tion of New Haven. In 1666 Pierson mi- 
grated yet a fourth time. The cause of this 
last chan^'e is among the most significant 
incidents m the early history of New Eng- 
land. When, hy the order of Ohaiies II, a 
new charter was granted to Connecticut, 
incorporating New Haven with that colony, 
several of the townships of New Haven re- 
sisted. Tills resistance, based on the exclu- 
sive tenacity with which the New Englander 
regarded the corporate life of his own com- 
mimity, was intensified by the peculiar con- 


ditions of the two colonies in question Xew 
haven, rigidly and severe^ eoclesiasticalfrom 
the outset, had, like Massachusetts, made 
church membership a needful condition for 
the enjoyment of civic rights. No such re- 
striction was imposed in Oonneetiout. The 
men of Branford, supported by Pierson, op- 
posed the union with Connecticut. When 
their opposition proved fruitless, they forsook 
their home, leaving Branford almost unpeo- 
pled, and, tolting their civil and ecclesiastical 
records with them, established a fresh church 
and township at Newark, within the limits of 
New Jersey. There Pierson died on 9 Aug. 
1678. His son Abraham was the first heS 
of Yale College, Comieotiout. In 1669 Piei> 
son published a pamphlet entitled ‘Some 
Helps for the Indians, showing them howto 
improve their natural reason, to know the 
true Rod and the true Christian Religion.’ 
It is a short statement of the fundamental 
principlosof monotheism, with alinear trans- 
lation into the tongue of the Indians of New 
England, A copy of verses by Pierson on the 
death of Theophilus Eaton [q. v.l is published 
in the ' Mnssacliuselts Historical Collection' 
(4th sor. vol. viii.) 

nVinthrop's Hist, of New England; Trum- 
bull’s Hist, of Connecticut ; Savage's Genealog. 
Bict. of Now Englond.] J. A. B. 

PIERSON, originally PEARSON, 
HENRY HUGO (1816-1873), musician, 
born at Oxford on 14 April 1816, was son of 
Hugh Nicholas Pearson [q. v.],dean of Salis- 
bury. Pierson was educated at Harrow, 
where he won the governor’s prize for Latin 
hexamotors, and at Trinity College, Cam- 
hridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1830, 
Ho was destined for the medical profes- 
sion, hut his predilection for music proved 
irresistible, and he soon devoted himself 
entirely to the art. While at college he 
published his first work, 'Thoughts of Me- 
lody,’ six songs, the words hy Lord Byron, 
which Schumann reviewed in the ‘Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik.’ HU earliest teachers 
were Corfo, Walmisley, and Attwood, the 
pupil of Mozart, In 1830 Pierson went to 
Germany and pursued his musical studies 
under UeUsiger, Tomaschek, and the cele- 
brated organist Rinck. On the retirement 
of Sir Honry Bishop in 1843, Pierson was 
elected, in the following^ year, to the Reid 
professorship of music in the university 
of Edinburgh, Sterndale Bennett being 
another candidate for the post, Pierson's dis- 
position was too sensitive and retiring to en- 
able him to fill tt public ofiice. After protest- 
ing in vain against the mismanagement of the 
I Reid bequest, he soon resigned the chair, and 
made hU permanent home in Germany, where 
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lie had a circle of ivarin frienda and admirera. 
I’ieraon married a German lady of talent, 
ihe ‘ improviaatrice ’ Caroline Leonhardt. In 
Vienna he borrowed from hia wife’s connec" 
tiona the pacudonym of ‘ Mansfeldt.’ This 
was done at the re^ueat of hia father, who 
olijected to his writing operatic music under 
hia own name. Later he resumed his family 
name, changing the spelling to Pierson. 

His first opera, ' The Elves and the Earth 
King,’ was brought out at Briinn. This was 
followed by a more important dramatic -work, 
‘ Leila,’ produced at Ilamburg in 1848. The 
oratorio ' Jerusalem,' generally considered to 
be his finest work, was first given at the 
Korwich festival of 1863. But it was not, as 
is often stated, composed expressly for that 
occasion. It was planned, and the words 
selected from the scriptures, by W. Sancroft 
Ilolmea of Gawdy Hall, Norfolk, who was 
inatriimental in bringing it out at Norwich. 
Holmes died before its production, and Fieiv 
sou added two numbers m memonam. At 
the time that the festival committee accepted 
‘Jerusalem,’ they also decided to perform 
another oratorio, 'Israel Bestored,’ by Br. 
Be-vfield, an English musician. Bexfleld had 
been a chorister of Norwich Cathedral, and 
possessed many local admirera. lie and Pier- 
son were regarded as rival composers ; their 
parties were eoon at daggers drawn, and a 
controversy, recalling the days of Handel and 
Buononcini, raged over the production of the 
two oratorios. ‘Jerusalem’ was enthusias- 
tically received by a large and cultivated 
audience, but a section of the London press at- 
tacked the work with extraordinary animus. 
The composer was condemned as an ‘ inno- 
vating nobody,’ a mere parasite of the Wag- 
nerian school. It is not easy to trace in 
Pierson any affinity to the Bayreuth com- 
poser. His tastes were more allied to those 
of Schumann than to those of Wagner ; as 
regards expression, he aimed at complete 
originality. ‘ Jerusalem ’ was performed by 
the Harmonio Union at Exeter Hall on 
18 May 1863, and at Wurzburg in 1863, 
where it created a favourable impression. A 
tolerably impartialreview of the work, signed 
by Sir G. A. Mnofarron, appeared in the ‘Mu- 
sical Times ’ of September 1862. 

In 1864 Piorson composed incidental music 
to the second part of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ which 
was first produced at the Stadt-Theater, 
Hamburg. It added greatly to his reputation 
abroad, and won for him the gold medal for 
art and scienoo presented by Leopold I of 
Belgium. The seventh performance was given 
for tho composer’s benefit , when he met with 
a most enthusiastic reception (iVeue Berlimr 
ilmikseitumg). The ‘Faust ' music has been 


performed in Frankfort, Bremen, Dresden, 
and other leading German towns on the an- 
niversaries of Goethe’s birthday. A selection 
from the work was given at the Norwich fes- 
tival of 1867. In 1869 Pierson revisited Eng- 
land, and was present at the Norwich festival, 
presiding at the organ during the perform- 
ance of nis unfinished oratorio ‘ Hezekiah.’ 
One of the solos, ‘Pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem,’ was exquisitely sung' by Mademoiselle 
Tietjens, and made a profound impression ; 
but ‘Hezekiah ’ fared no better than ‘ Jeru- 
salem ’ at the hands of the critics. This was 
Piorson’s final effort to win the recogni- 
tion of his countrymen. Hie last important 
work was a five-act opera, ‘ Contarini,’ pro- 
duced in Hamhiu'g in April 1872. He died 
at Leipzig on 28 Jan. 1873, and is buried 
at Sonniug, Berkshire. 

Besides the works already meutioned, 
Pierson wmte a number of songs, in which 
his romantic spu'it finds its clearest utterance. 
Of these, * lloland the Brave,’ ‘ Thekla’s La- 
ment,' and his remarkable settings of Tenny- 
son's ‘Claribel’ and ‘The White Owl’ 
(‘When cats run homo and light is come ') 
are fine examples. Some of Pierson’s songs 
have a ring of passion and genuine pathos 
which recalls Schubert, whom he often sur- 
passes in distinction of stylo ; while at the 
same time they bear the iiumistakahle stamp 
of English thought and invention. He left 
many unpublished compositions, including 
several orchestral works. Three orchestral 
overtures, ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
and ‘ As you like it,’ have been given at 
the Crystal Palaco concerts. Throu^out his 
career Pierson suftered much from the un- 
generous attacks of enemies and the eidogies 
of uncritical friends. He possessed inspira- 
tion of a high order, a lyrical gift of great 
delicacy, individual charm, and nobility of 
purpose. But his hnndl ing of great subj ects 
IS defective, when judged by the standard of 
Beethoven or even Spohr. Ills works have 
been persistently neglected in this country, 
and of all Pierson's interesting legacy of 
native invention, the glee ‘ Ye manners of 
England’ is alone popular with the English 
public. Pierson also composed many hymn- 
tunes, some of exceptional beauty. 

There exist two portraits of Pierson: 
(1) an ongraviiig published in the second 
volume of his collected songs (Leipzig) ; Q) a 
portrait sketch in Mr. Robin Legge’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Norwich Festivals.’ 

[Accounts of the Norwich Festivals of 1852, 
1857, and 1869, in the Musical World, Musical 
Times, Atbenmum, Spectator, KorwichMeremy, 
Norfolk Ctoniole,&o. ; ADescriptivoAnalysisof 
the oratorio ' Jerusalem,’ s’gned Amicus Patrie 
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(Norwich, 1853); obituary noticos and raviewa 
of Picraou'h works in Nona Zeitsclirifb fiir Huaik, 
Nano Borliiisr Musikscitnap;, and other Q-orman 
newspapers ; article by Canon Poarson in Grove’s 
Diet, oi Music; information received from Mr. 
Nohin Doggo.] R. N. 

PIERSON, WILLIAM HENRY (1889- 
i881), major (late Bengal) engineers, oldest 
son of Oliarlos Pierson of Cheltenham, by 
his wife, Louisa Amelia, daughter of Wil- 
liam Davidson of Havre, Prance, was bom 
at Havre on 23 Nov. 1830. Ho wos edu- 
cated at Southampton and Cheltenham Gul- 
toge, which he entered in 1853. lie soon 
rose to be head of the college. In 1866 he 
won the raid modal of the British Associa- 
tion ; and Captain Eastwich, a director of 
the East India Company, without knowing 
him, and, on tlio strengBi of this success, 
gave liim a nomination for tlio East India 
Company's military college at Addiseombo. 
'Tliero he gained tlie Pollock medal and six 
prizes. Ho obtained his commission in throe 
terms, competing against four-term men ; was 
first in luathoiuatice, and was gazetted nliou- 
tenaut in the Bengal engineers from 10 Deo. 
1 858. The lieutenant-governor. Major-gene- 
ral Sir E. Abbott, described him ns ‘ the moat 
talented scholar I have soon at Addisoombe, 
and his modesty would disarm envy itself.’ 
At Chatham, where ho went through the 
usual courno of profosslonal inst runt ion, he 
studied Qormnn privately, and was an admi- 
rable chess-player, musician, and oarsman. 

Pierson went to India in October 1800, 
and Boon went on acUvo service with tiie 
Sikhim field force ; fmm Januory to May 
1 801 ho did such good engineoring work in 
bridging the Tista and Rimau rivers, under 
great local diilicultios, that ho was three 
times mentioned in despat dies, and received 
the thanks of the governor-general, lie- 
turning from Sikhim, Pic'rson joinctl the 
public works doporlmonl in Oudh, where his 
successful construction of the Faizahad road 
gained him promotion in the department. 
He was fond of sport, and while in Oudh 
distinguished himself in pig-sticking. 

When the Indo-European lelograpli was 
couimuticed in 1803, Pierson was selocted for 
employment under Colonel Patrick Stewart, 
In the winter of 1863-4 he eervod at Bagh- 
dad under Colonel Bateman-Chainpain, who 
posted him to the charge of 320 miles of lino, 
from Baghdad to Kangawiir. Ills work was 
veiry arduous. Bateman-Ohampain recorded 
that the eventual succoss of the telegraph was 
chiefly due to Pierson’s indefatigable oxor- 
tions, to his personal influence with the Per- 
sian authoiitioa, and with the Kurdish chiefs 
of the neighbourhood. 


In 1800 Pierson was sent on telegraph dutv 
to tins Caucaens, and on his return marii 
narrowly escaped being murdered by a dozen 
disbanded Persian soldiers. After short leave 
in England, and act iiig at Vienna os secretarv 
to the British representative at the interna- 
tional telegraph oonforeiico, he was placed at 
the disposal of the foreign offica to design and 
I construct the new palace of the British lega- 
I tion at Tehoran. The building does equal 
honour to lii8_ tasto as an architect and hia 
slcill as an engineer. He Avne promoted cap- 
tain on 14 Jan. 1871. 

While director of the Persion telegraph 
from October 1871 to October 1873 the excel- 
lence of his reports and of his administration 
i-opeatadly evoked the special thanks of the 
government of India. During the famine of 
1871 he worlpd, in addition, with desperate 
onei'i^ to relieve tho starving population of 
Persia, a duty for which he was well fitted 
by his thorough kuoAvledge of the country 
and of the Persian language. He also de- 
signed, at tho shah’s request, some beautiful 
plans for public oilices in Jokran, sketching 
and working out every detail himself. 

Returning to England in 1874, ha applied 
himsolf to the question of harbour defences 
and armonr-]>Iat ing, and studied at Chatham, 
act ing for a 1 imo ne instructor in field works. 
Ho left Ohalhain the following year, and, 
until his return to India from furlough in 
November 1870, he devoted himsolf to music 
and painting. In .Tuly 1877 he was appointed 
secretary to the Indian defence committee, 
and was the moving spirit in the considera- 
tion of the proposed tlcfences for the Indian 
ports of Aden, Karachi, Bombay, Madras, 
Ualoiitta, and Rangoon. 

During the Afghan campaigns of 1878-81 
tho services of Pierson were several times 
applied for by Iho military authorities, in 
one cn.so by General Sir Frederick (now 
Field Marslial Lord) Roberts. lie was ac- 
tually appointed assistant adjutant-general 
royal enginoors with the Kabul force, but he 
could not bo spared from iiia post on the In- 
dian dofenco couiinitieo. 

In Soplomhor 1880 Pierson Avas appointed 
military sooretiiry to Lord Riponj tlie go- 
vuriiorlgeneral, in successinn to Sir George 
White (aftorAvards commandor-in-chiof in 
India and field-marshal). He mastered tho 
work, and the viceroy publicly expressed his 
'(hanks to him on tho occasion of his win- 
'uhig prizes for painting at the Simla fine 
arts exhibition in 1880. Pierson subse- 
quently accompanied LordEipon on a winter 
I tour through India Avith a view to determine 
defensive roquireraonts of the chief naval and 
military positions of the peninsula. 
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Pierson ■was promoted regimental major 
on 25 Kov. 18'iO, and in jfarcli 1881 ■was 
appointed commanding royal engineer of the 
geld force proceeding against the Mahsud 
iVazM tribe. He joined the expedition in 
weak health, but in high spirits at the pro- 
spect of command on active service, to which 
he had long looked forward. Throughout 
the expedition the royal engineers 'were much 
exposed, in road-making, mining, and other 
arduous duties, to the great heat, and on re- 
turning to Dannu Pierson was seized with 
dysentery, and died rather suddenly on 
2 June 1881. 

Piemon’s name has been commemorated 
hy the corps of royal engineers in the A.fghan 
memorial in IlocheRler Cathedral, and by a 
marble tablet, on wliich is a large medallion 
relief of his head, placed by the council in 
Cheltenham College chapel. lie married, at 
Hollingbourn, Kent, in August 1800, Laura 
Charlotte, yoimgest daughter of llichord 
Thomae, -who wae nephew and heir of Richard 
Thomas of Kestanog, Carmarthenshire, and 
of Eyhorne, Kent. There was no issue of 
the marriage, and the widow aiu-vivea, 

[Despatchoe ; India Office Recocdii ; Hemotr 
and Notes in the Royal Rngineers’ Journal, vole, 
zi. and ziv.; private information ; Vlbart'e M- 
discombe, its Heroes and Men of Note.] 

E. H. V. 

PIGQ, OLIVER {Jl, 1680), puritan divine, 
born about 1661 , wae of Essex origin. He 
was admitted pensioner of St. John’s College, 
Camhi'idgo, on 0 Oct. 1666, and scholar on 
8 Nov. 1600. He graduated D.A. in 1608-9, 
and was rector of All Saints’, Colchester, 
1600-71 (Nwco'CBT, ii. 101), of St, Peter’s, 
Colchester, 1600-70, and Abbeiton in Essex, 
1671-8 C«6. ii. 3). In 1678 he was also beno- 
flood in the diocese of Norwich (Davids, N<m~ 
conf. in Essex, p. 09), and in February 1688 
was temporarily appointed to the cure of 
Bougham, Suilolk (cf. State Papers, Dom. 
Eliz. clviii. 79). In July of the same year 
Pigg, who was on earnest puritan, wae 
imprisoned at Rury St. Edmunds on the 
charge of dispraising the Book of Common 
Prayer, especially hy put ting the question in 
the baptismal service, ‘Dost thou believe?’ 
to the parents in place of the child. In a 
petition for release to the jusliccs of Bury he 
declared his ‘ detestation of the proceedings 
of Browne, Harrison, and their fovouiers’ 
{ib, clxi. 83). Before the next assizes he con- 
formed, and after some little trouble was dis- 
charged ClAVILB, p. 09). 

In 1687, at a meeting held at Cambridge, 
under the presidency of Cartwright, to pro- 
mote church discipline, Pigg and Dyke were 


nominated superintendents of the puritan 
ministers for Hertfordshire (Stbxpd, Annah, 
m. i. 091, ii. 479 ; UnwiOK, p. 116). In 
1689 he eeems to have preached in Dorchester 
^State Papers, Dom. Eliz. ccxxiii. 83), and 
in 1691 was in London, 

Pigg ■wrote, besides a sermon on the 101st 
psalm ; 1. ‘ A comfortable Treatise upon the 
latter part of the fourth chapter of the first 
Epistle of St. Peter, from the twelfth verse to 
the ende,’ Loudon, 1682. 2. ‘ Meditations 
concerning Prayer to Almighty God for the 
Safety of England ■n'hen the Spaniards were 
come into the Narrow Seas, 1688. As also 
other Meditationa for delivering England 
from the Cruelty of the Spaniards,’ Loudon, 
1688, 8vo (Tansdii, Bibl. Brit. p. 699), 

[Cooper’s Athsme Cast. ; Tamer's Bibl. Brit, 
p, 699 , Strype’b Annals, iii, i. 691, ii. 479 ; Ames’s 
Typogr, Aiitiq. (Herbert), pp. 1140, 1246, 1330, 
1332; Newcuurt’s Repertorinm; Cat Cambr, 
Univ.MSS. i.4G3; Unvick’sNouconf.iuEertford- 
shire,pp. 113, 6U2-3 ; Davids’s Konconf. in Essex, 
p. 69; Dexter's Congregationalism, p. 84«.; State 
Papers, Dom.] "W. A. S. 

PIGOT, DAVID RICHARD (1797- 
1873), chief baron of exchequer in Ireland, 
born in 1797, waa son of Dr. John Pigot, 
a physician of high reputation, resident at 
Kilworth, 00 . Cork. lie received his early 
education at Fermoy, and graduated B.A.at 
Trinity Collego, Dublin, in 1819. He devoted 
himself for a time to medicine, and went 
through a course at Edinburgh, hut eventu- 
ally decided to adopt the profession of the 
law. He was for a period a pupil of Sir 
Nicolas Oonyn^ham 'Tindal [q. v.], subse- 
quently chief justice of England ; and in 
1836 he was called to the bar in Ireland, 
Through profound legal knowledge and skill 
in pleading he rapidly acquired extensive 
practice. He ■was made king’s counsel in 
1836, solicitor-general for Ireland in 1839, 
elected member of parliament for Clonmel, 
ns a liberal, on IB Feb. in the same year, and 
■was attorney-general from August 1840 to 
September IWI. He was re-elected for 
Clonmel in August 1840 and July 1841. 
In 1846 he was appointed one of the visitors 
of Maynooth College. Pigot was made chief 
baron of the exchequer in Ireland in 1640, 
in succession to Sir Mazi6re Brady [q. v.], 
and continued in that office till his death at 
Dublin on 22 Deo. 1873. In Ireland he was 
regarded as one of the most learned judges 
who had ever administered law in that 
country, He possessed literary attainments 
of a high order, as well as meat proficiency 
in music, especially that oLIreland. Some 
of the Irish sketches published hy Crofton 
Oroker ivere written hy Pigot when a law 
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student in London. A portrait of him ap- 
peared in the ‘Dublin Uniyersity Magazine ’ 
m 1874 

[Metropolitan Magazine, London, 1842 ; Na- 
tion Nevrepaper, Dublin, 1873; Men of the Beign; 
Oificinl Eeturn of Members of Parliament ; per- 
sonal information,] 1. T. Q. 

PIGOT, ELIZABETH BEIDGET (1783- 
1866), friend and correspondent of Lord 
Byron, born in 1783, probably in Derbyshire, 
was daughter of J. Pigot, M.D., of Derby, 
^ liis wife Margaret Beoher (d. 1833) (cf. 
Tiioboion, History of Nottinghamshire, p. 
10) , She had two brothers, Captain B. H. H. 
Pigot, who fought at the battle of the Nile, 
ana Dr. John Pigot, a correspondent of 
Byron (of. Letters, Nos. 2, 4, 6, 6, and T), 
Sfiss Pigot lived at Southwell, with which 
place her mother's family was connected, 
nearly all her life. In 1804, when si.tteen 
years old, Byron and his mother arrived 
there, and occupied a house, Biu'gugeM.'inor, 
opposite her mother's on Burgage Green. 
The Bigots ‘received Byron within their 
circlo as one of themselves.’ The first of 
Byron’s letters which Moore prints was 
written to 3Iisa Pigot. Byron, whom she de- 
scribed as a ‘ fat, bashful boy,’ was ‘ perfectly 
at home ’ with her (Moonn, ed. 1882, i. 99), 
and of an evening would listen to her play- 
ing and sing with her. In 1805 Byron left 
Southwell for Cambridge, but paid Miss 
Pigot occasional visits till 1807, and regularly 
corresponded with her till 1811 , When he 
was at Southwell she acted as his amanu- 
ensis (Moobp, i. 132). Byron addressed her 
in his letters at first as ‘ My dear Bridget,' and 
afterwards as ‘ Dear Queen Bess.' She nick- 
named him her ‘Tony Lumpkin.' To her Byron 
addressed the poem beginning ‘ Eliza, what 
fools are the Mussulman sect I ’ About 1807 
Miss Pigot was engaged to bo maivied ; but 
on the some day she happened to write two 
letters, one to her lover and the other to Lord 
Byron, Bysomemischance she enclosed them 
in the wrong covers, and the lover, receiving 
the letter intended for Lord Byron, broke off 
the engagement. During the rest of her long 
life Miss Pigot amused herself and her friends 
with narrating the minute incidents of her 
intimacy with the poet, and presented to his 
admirers many scraps of his writing. A 
competent amateur artist, she decorated the 
ponms of her doors with landscapes; and 
long before the Christmas card was invented 
used to send to friends cards which she had 
painted. Miss Pigot died at her house in 
Easthorpe, at Southwell, 11 Dec, 1866, and 
was buried, aged 83, on the 16th, A paclret 
of Byron’s letters was said to have been 


buried with her. Much of her corresj 
with Byron appears in Moore’s ‘Life.’ la 
1892 a manuscript parody by Miss Piaot en. 
tilled ‘ TheWonderful History of Lord Bvron 
and his Dog Bosen,’ was sold by a T.ni;>lna 
bookseller to Professor Kolbing of Breslau. 

[Private information; Dickenson’s History 
of Southwell ; Moore’s Life and Poetical Works 
of Lord Byron, vol. i.] H, (j_ 


PIGOT, GEOBGE, Baeon Pigoi (1719- 
1777), governor of Madras, born on 4 March 
1719, was the eldest son of Pdehard Pigot of 
AVestminster, by his wife Frances, daughter 
of Peter Goode, tirewoman to Queen Caro- 
line. Ilia brothers, Hugh (1721 M792) and 
Sir Bobert, arc noticed separately. George 
entered the service of the East India Com- 
pany in 1736 as a writer, and arrived at 
Madras on 20 Jnly 1737. When a member 
of council at Fort St, David, Pigot was sent 
•with Clive to Trichinopoly in charge of some 
recruits and stores. On thoir return with a 
small escort of sepoys they were attacked 
by a large body of polygars, and narrowly 
escaped with their lives (Malcolm, Life if 
Cliie, 1836, i. 71). Pigot succeeded Thomas 
Saunders as governor and commander-in- 
ohief of Madras on 14 Jan. 1765. He con- 
ducted the defence of the ci^, when besieged 
by Lally in the winter of 1768-9, with con- 
siderable skill and spirit. On the capture of 
Pondioherry by Lieutonant-colone! (after- 
wards Sir) Eyre Coote (1726-1788) [q.v.jin 
January 1761 , Pigot demanded that it should 
be given up to tho presidency of Madras 
as the property of tho East Lidia Company. 
This Coote refused after consulting his chief 
oificers, who were of opinion that the place 
ought to be held for the crown. Pigot there- 
upon declared that unless his demand was 
complied with he would not furnish any 
money for the subsistence of the king’s 
troops or the French prisoners. Upon tms 
Cooto gave way, and Pigot took possession 
of Ponuichen'v, and destroyed all the fortifi- 
cations in obedience to the orders previously 
received from England. Pigot resigned 
office on 14 Nov. 1763, and forthwith re- 
tuimed to England. He was created a 
baronet on 6 Dec, 1764, with remainder in 
default of male issue to his brothers Bobert 
and Hugh, and their heirs male. He repre- 
sented Wallingford in the House of Com- 
mons from January 1706 to the dissolution 
in March 1768. At the general election in 
March 1768 he was returned for Bridmorth, 
and continued to sit for that borough until 
his death. On 18 .Tan. 1706 he was created 
an Irish peer with the title of Baron Pigot 
of Patshul in the coimty of Dublin. 
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111 April 1776 Pigot wns appointed go- 
vernor and commander-in-chief of Madras in 
the place of Alexander "Wynch. He resumed 
office at Fort St. George on 11 Dee. 1776, and 
goonfound himself at variance 'with some of his 
council. In accordance with the instructions 
of the directors he proceeded to Tamore, 
where ho issued a proclamation on 11 April 
1776 announcing the restoration of the raja, 
whose territory had been seized and trans- 
ferred to the nabob of Arcot in spite of the 
treaty which hod been made during Pigot’s 
previous tenure of office. Upon Pigot’s re- 
turn from Tanjore the difierences in the 
council became more accentuated, Paul 
Benfield [q[. v.] had already asserted that he 
held assignments on the revenues of Tanjore 
for sums of vast amount lent by him to the 
nabob of Arcot, as well as assiraments on 
the growing crops in Tanjore for large sums 
lent by him to other persons. He now 
pleaded that his interests ought not to be 
affected by the reinstatement of the raja, 
and demanded the assistance of the council 
in recovering his property. Pigot refused to 
admit the validity of these exorbitant claims, 
but his opinion was disregarded by the 
majority of the council, ana his customary 
ligut to precedence in the conduct of business 
was denied. The final straggle between the 
governor and his council was on a com- 

S oratively small point — ^whether his nominee, 
[r, Hussell, or Colonel Stuart, the nominee 
of the majority, should have the opportunity 
of plociug the* administration of Tanjore in 
the hands of the raja. In spite of I'igot’s 
refusal to allow the question of Couinel 
Stuart’s instructions to he discussed by tho 
coimcil, the majority gave their appro'val to 
them, and agreed to a draft letter addressed 
to the officer at Tanjore, directing him to de- 
liver over the command to Colonel Stuart. 
Pigot thereupon declined to sign either the 
instructions or tho letter, and declared that 
without his signature the documents could 
have no legal effect. At a meeting of the 
council on 22 Aug, 1776 a resolution was 
carried by the majority denying that the 
concurrence of the governor was necessary 
to constitute an act of government. It was 
also determined that, as Pigot would not 
sign either of the documents, a letter should 
he 'written to the secretary authorising him 
to sign them in the name of the counoil. 
'When this letter had been signed by George 
Stratton and Henry Brooke, Pigot snatched 
it away and formally charged them -with an 
act subversive of the authority of the govern- 
ment. By the standing orders of the com- 
pany no member against whom a charge 
was preferred was imowed to deliberate or 


vote on any question relating to the chaige. 
Though this ingenious manoeuvre Pigot ob- 
tained a majority in tho council by his own 
casting vote, and the two offending members 
were suheequently suspended. On the 23rd 
the refractory members, instead of attending 
the council meeting, sent a notary public 
with a pretest in which they denounced 
Pigot’e action on the previous day, and de- 
clared themselves to he the ‘ only legal re- 
presentatives of the Honourable Company 
under this presidency,’ This protest was also 
sent by them to the commanders of the 
king's troops, and to all persons holding any 
authority in Madras, Enraged at this insult, 
Pigot summoned a second council meeting 
on the same day, at which Messrs. Floyer, 
Palmer, Jerdon, and Mackay, who had joined 
Messrs, Stratton and Brooke and the com- 
manding officer. Sir Hebert Fletcher, in 
signing the protest, were suspended, and 
orders were at the same time given for (he 
aiTCSt of Sir Robert Fletcher. On the follow- 
ing day Pigot -was arrested by Colonel Stuart 
and conveyed to St. Thomas's Mount, some 
nine miles from Madras, where he was leit 
in an officer’s house under the charge of a 
battery of artillery. The refractory mem- 
bers, under whose orders Pigot’s arrest had 
been made, immediately assumed the powers 
of the e.vecutive government, and suspended 
nil their colleagues who had voted with 
the governor. Though the government 
of Bengal possessed a controlling authority 
over the other presidencies, it declined to 
interfere. 

In England the news of these proceedings 
excited much discussion. At a general court 
of the proprietors a resolution that the di- 
rectors should take efiectual measures for 
restoring Lord Pigot, and for inquiring into 
the conduct of those who had imprisoned 
him, was carried on 31 March 1777 1w 882 
-Totes to 140. The feeling in Pigot’s favour 
was much less strong in the court of di- 
rectors, where, on 11 April following, a 
series of resolutions in favour of Pigot’s re- 
storation, but declaring that his oonduct in 
several instances appeared to be repieben- 
sible, was carried by the decision of the lot, 
the numbers on each side being equal. At a 
subsequent meeting of the directors, after the 
annuM change in 'we court had token place, 
it was resolved that the powers assumed by 
Lord Pigot were ‘ neither kno'Wn in the con- 
stitution of the Company nor authorised by 
charter, nor warranted by ony orders or in- 
structions of the Court of Directors.’ Pigot’a 
&iends, however, saocessfully resisted the 
passing of a resolution declaring the exclu- 
sion of Messrs. Stratton and Brooke from the 
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council unconstitutional, and carried two and an address to the king, recommendiM 
other resolutions condemning Pigot’a im- the prosecution of Messrs. Stratton, Brooto 
prisonment and the suspension of those Ployer, and Mackay, who were at that time 
members of the council \^o had supported residing in England, was adopted (Parl 
him. On the other hand, a resolution con- ITiat. %x. 364-71). They were tried in the 
demning the conduct of Lord Pigot in re- king's bench before Lord Mans6eld and a 
ceiring certain trifling presents from the special jury in December 1779, and were 

nabob of Arcot, the receipt of which had found geilty of a misdemeanour in arrestinit 

been openly avowed in a letter to the court imprisoning, and deposing Lord Pigot. On 
of directors, was carried. At a meeting of being brought up for judgment on l6 Peb. 
the general court held on 7 and 0 May a 1780 they were each sentenced to pay a fine 
long series of resolutions was carried by a of 1,0001, upon the payment of which they 
majority of ninety-seven votes, which cen- were discharged (Howell, State Trials, xsi , 
sured the invasion of Pigot's rights as go- 1046-1294). _ ’ 

vemor, end acriuiescedin his restoration, but Pigot was unmarried. On his death the 
at the same time recommended that Pigot Irish barony became extinct, while the 
and all the members of the council ahouldbe baronetcy devolved upon his brother Robert 
recalled in order that their conduct might be Pigot [q. v.] He left several natural children 
more efl'ectually inquired into. Owing to among others (1) Sophia Pwot, who married^ 
LordNorth’s opposition, Governor Johnstone onl4Marohl776,theHon.EdwardMonckton 
failed to carry his resolutions in favour of ofSomerford,Staffordahire,anddiedonlJan. 
Lord Pigot in the House of Commons on 1834; (2)IlimardPigot(177^1808),genetai 
21 May {Pari. Jliat, xix. 273-87). The re- in the army and colonel of the 4th £agooa 
solutions of the proprietors havingbeencon- guards ; (3) Sit Hugh Pigot, K.C.B. (1776- 
flrmedbythe court of directors, Pigot was 1867), admiral of the White; and (4) Leonora, 
restored to his oflice by a commission under who received a fortune under her father’s 
the company’s seal of 10 June 1777, and was will and married 17 Oot. 1777 Claud Russell, 
directed within one week to give up the member of the Madras Council; to the 
government to his successor and forthwith memory of her and her husband there is a 
to return to England. tablet in Marylebone Church. 

Moanlime Pigot died on 11 May 1777, Pigot was created an LL.D. of the unlver- 
while under confinement at the Company’s sityof Cambridge on 3 July 1769. He is said 
Garden House, near Port St. George, whither to have paid 100,0001 for the purchase of the 
ho had been allowed to retui'n for change of Patshull estate in Staffordshire (Suiw, SUL 
air in the previous mouth. At the inquest qf Staffordshire, 1798-1801, vol. ii. pt. L 
held after his death the jury recorded a ver- p, 283). He owned a celebrated diamond, 
diet of wilful murder against all those who known os the Pigot diamond, which he 
had been concerned in Pigot's arrest. The bequeathed to his brothers, Robert and Hugh 
accusations of foul play which were freely (1721 P-1792), and his sister Margaretj the 
made at the time were without any founds- wife of Thomas Pisher. Under a private 
tion, and no unnecessary harshness appears act of parliament passed in July 1800 (89 & 
to have attended his immisonment. Tho real 40 Geo. Ill, cap. cii.), the stone, a model of 
contest throughout had been between the which is in the British Museum, was dis- 
nabob of Arcot and tho raja of Tanjore. posed of by way of lottery in two-guinea 
Each member of tho council took a side, and, shares for 23,9981 16s. It was sold os weigh- 
though Pigot greatly exceeded his powers ingl88grninsetOhristie'sonlOMayl802for 
while ondeavouring to carry out the in- 0,500guineaB, and in 1818 it passed into the 
structions of the directors^ ms antagonists hands of Messrs. RundeU & Bridge, the 
were clearly not justiflod in deposing him. jewellers. They shortly afterwards sold it 
Both parties in the council were greatly to for 30,000/. to Ali Pasha, who, when mor- 
be blamed, and that they were both actuated tallywoundedbyBeshidPasha(6Peb.l822), 
by interested motives there con be little ordered thot it should be crushed to powder 
reason to doubt. The proceedings before the in his presence, which was done (MuRBiT, 
coroner were held to be irregular the Memoir of the Diamond, 2nd ed. p. 67). _ 
supreme court of judicature in Bengal, and There are mezzotint engravings of Pigot 
nothing came of the inquiry instituted by by Benjamin Green after George Stubbs, and 
the company. On 16 April 1770 Admiral by Soawen after Powell. ‘An 
Hugh Pigot brought the subject of his Pigot, in eighty-eight stanzas, was published 
broker’s deposition before the House of in 1778 (anon. London, 4to). 

Commons. A series of resolutions affirming [Lord Pigot's Narrative of the late Berolation 
the principal facts of the case was 'agreed to, in the Oovernment of Madras, dated 11 Sept. 
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1776; Dofenco of Lord Pigot, 1777; Original 
Papers with . . . the proceedings before the 
Coroner’s Inquest, &o., 1778 j Thornton’s Hist, 
of British India, 1841—8, i. 100—1, 287, 368, ii« 
199-21 3 ; Mill and Wilson’s Hist, of British India, 
1808, iii. 121, 186, iv. 88-99; Mahon’s Hist, of 
Eoffland, 1868, vii. 267-70 ; Walpole’s Letters, 
1857-9, 7i. 164, 422, 424, 430, vii. 22, 26, 138, 
509, Tiii. 23; Mawe’s Treatise on Lismonds, 
1833, pp. 43-4; Streeter’s Great Diamonds of 
the World, 1882, pp. 274-82; Burks’s Extinct 
Peerage, 1883, pp. 428-9 ; Eoster’s Baronetage, 
1831, p. 600 ; Debrett’s Baronetage, 1603, p. 
436 ; Prinsep’s Madras Civil Servants, 1886, pp, 
xxri, XXX ; Grad. Cantabr. 1823, p. 370 ; Official 
Beturn of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt, 

ii, pp. 123, 142, 164; Annual Begiater, 1777, 
pp. 94-110; Gent, Mag, 1769 p. 362, 1776 p. 
250, 1777 pp. 146, 191, 193-3, 243,1778 pp. 
26-31, 91, 1779 pp. 614-16, 1780 pp. 96, 100-1. 
1804 pt, ii. p, 1061 1 Botes and Queries, Ondssr. 

iii. 71, 3nl ser. ii, 410, 4th sor. iii. 196, 7th ser, 

ii, 248, 296.] G. P. E. B. 

PIQOT, HUGH (1721 P-1792), ad- 
miral, brother of George, baron Pigot [q. v.], 
born about 1721, served for upwards of 
four years as ' able seaman ’ and ‘ cimtain’s 
servant ’ in the Captain witli Captain Geddes 
on the home station, and in the Seaford 
with Captain Savage Mostyn [q. v.] For two 
years more be was midshipman successively 
m the Seaford, Oumberlond, and llusscll. 
On 5 Hot. 1741 be passed bis examination, 
being then, according to bis oertidcate, up- 
wards of twenty. On 9 Fob. 1741-2 be was 
promoted to be lieutenant, and on 2 Aug. 
followmg was appointed by Mntliews, in 
the Mediterranean, to the Bomuey with 
Captain Thomas Grenville [q. v.], whom in 
March 1744 be followed to the Falkland on 
the home station. Un 2 Nov, 1746 be was 
promoted to be commander of the Yulcau fire- 
sHp ; on 22 April 1740 was posted to the Cen- 
taur apparently for rank only, and in April 
1747 was appomted to the Ludlow Castle in 
the West Indies. In 1766 ke commanded the 
Tork at the reduction of Louisbourg, and in 
1769 the Eoyal William of 84 guns in the 
fleet under Sir Charles Saunders [q. v.] at 
Quebec. In January 1771 be was appointed 
to the Triumph, wbiob was paid off when 
the dispute about the Falkland Islands was 
happily Bottled. On 31 March 1776 he 
was promoted to be rear-admiral of the 
white; on 7 Doc. 1776 to be vice-admiral 
of the blue. On tbo accession to offiqe of the 
whig ministry in March 1782, be was ap- 
pointed one of the lords of the admiralty, 
and on 8 April was promoted to the rank of 
admiral of the blue. A few days later he 
was appointed commander-in-okief in the 
West Indies, and on 18 May sailed in the 


Jupiter to supersede Sir George Brydges 
Rodney (afterwards Lord Rodney) [q. v,] 
The same doy the news of Rodney’s victory 
of 12 April reached the admu'alty ; and, not- 
withstanding tbeextreme bitterness of party 
feeling at the time, they judged the moment 
inopportune for the abrupt recall of the victor. 
A messenger was forthwith despatched with 
orders to stop the Jupiter’s sailing. This he 
was too late to do, and at Jamaica, on 13 July, 
Pigot assumed the command. He was a man 
with little experience as a captain, with none 
whatever as an admiral, and he had neither 
the genius nor the force of character which 
might take its place. Admiral Samuel (after- 
wards Lord) Hood, his second in command, 
seems to have regarded him with mixed 
feelings of pity and contempt, and considered 
that Eeppd had acted a most nnpatriotie 
part ‘ in placing an olBcor at the head of so 
great a fleet who was unequal to the very 
important command, for want of practice;' 
Pigot, he wrote, had neither foresight, judg- 
ment, nor enteipi'ise, otherwise ‘ne might 
have had a very noble chance for rendering 
a good account both of the French and 
Spanish squadrons.’ His command was un- 
eventful, and came to an end at the peace. 
He quitted the admiralty on the change of 
ministry in December 1788, nor was he re- 
turned to the new parliament. He died at 
Bristol on 15 Dec. 1792. He married twice. 
A younger son, Hugh (1760-1797), is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

An elder son, Sir Hotht Pigot (1760- 
1840), had a distinguished career m the 
army, which he entered as a cornet of the 
let dragoons in 1760. He became lieutenant- 
colonel in 178Sj mfl.jor-generBl in 1796, lieu- 
tenant-general in 1802, and general in 1812. 
Ho served in Holland in 1703-4, was at 
Gibraltar from 1796 to 1798, went to Minorca 
in 1800, and was in command of the blockade 
of La Valette, Malta, whan that island was 
surrendered to the British (September 1800). 
In December 1836 he was transferred from 
the colonelcy of the 82nd to that of the S8th 
regiment, with which his uncle had been 
long connected [see Pigot, Sib Robbbt]. 
He was made G.G.M.G. in 1837, and died in 
London on 7 June 1840 (Oeni, Mag. 1840^ 
pt. ii. p. 429). 

(Cbariiock’s Biogr. Bav. v. 499; Commission 
and Warrant Books in thePublio Beoord Office ; 
Letters of Lord Hood (Havy Becoids Society 1, 
138, 141.] J. K. L. 

PIGOT, HUGH (1709-1797), captain in 
the navy, son of Admiral Hugh Pigot 
(1721 P-1792) [q. v.], was baptised in the 
parish church of PatshuU in Staffordshire 
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on 6 Sept. 1769. lie entered the navy in 
May 17b'2 rritli his father on board the 
Jupiter, followed himtothelToi'midable, and 

from October 1783 to August 1786 served ^ 

on board the Assistance on the North Ame- of Fontenoy ; the Slst was among the”reri- 
rican station, with Sir Charles Douglas. He menta whose conduct is noted with com- 
wtts afterwards in the Trusty, d^ship of mendation in despatches in the ‘London 
Sir John Loforey, on the Leeward Islands Gazette.’ In October 1746 the regiment 
station, and passed his examination on landed at London, proceeding in 1749 to 
31 Aug. 1789. On 21 Sept. 1700 he was pro- Minorca for three years, and being subse- 
moted to he lieutenant of the Colossus with quently stationed in Scouand. 

Captain Hugh Oloberry Christian [<p v.], in Pigot, who became captain on 81 Oct. 17S1 
theChannel,and in 1793-4wEisin the London major on 6 May 1768, Ueutenant-colonel on 
with Captain (afterwards Sir) Richard Good- 4 Feb. 1760, and colonel on 26 May 177p 
win Keats [q. v.] On 10 Feb. 1794 ho was was transferred in 1768 to the 70th regiment 
promoted to the rank of commander and of foot. This regiment had been formed 
appointed to the Swan sloop on the Jamaica fl’om the 2ud battalion of the Slst, in which 
station; from her, on 1 Sept. 1794, he was Pigot was then the senior captain. He was 
posted to the Success frigate, and in July 1797 with the 70th in the south of England and 
was moved to the Hermione of 32 guns. He in Ireland till he joined the 38th regiment 
is said to have been already known as a man of foot (now the let battalion of the South 
of harsh and tyrannical disposition, and the Staffordshire regiment), of which he became 
crew of the Hermione, with many Irishmen lieutenant-colonel on 1 Oct. 1764. In lie.!, 
and foreigners in it, was one peculiarly apt after a foreign service of fifty-eight yeais, 
to be affected by the wave of mutiny which the 38th returned from the "West Indies; m 
swept 01 er the service in 1797. The story 1774 it re-embarked for North America ; on 
afterwards told, which there is no reason 19 April 1776 it was engaged at Lexington, 
to disbelieve, was that on the afternoon of and on 17 Jiineat the fiercely contested battle 
21 Sept., when they were reefing topsails, of Bunker's Ilill, where the regimental casu- 
Pigot called to the men on the mizen-top- alties were, killed and wounded, nine officers 
sad yard that he would flog the last man and ninety-nine non-commissioned officers 
down. Two of them, in the hurry to avoid and men. Figot was in command, and dis- 
the promised flogging, lost their hold, fell on tinguished himself so highly that George III 
the quarter-deck, and were killed ; on which promoted him to be colonel of the SSth on 
Pigot exclaimed, ‘Throw the lubbers over- 11 Dec. 1776. He was gazetted major-general 
board.’ The same night the crew rose, cut on 29 Aug. 1777. In 1778 he held a corn- 
down the officer of the watch, killed Pigot mand in Rhode Island, and in the same year 
by repeated blows and stabs, kiUed or threw he succeeded his brother George, lord Pigot 
overboard all the officers, with the e.\ception of Fatshnl, as second baronet. The latter 
of the master, gunner, carpenter, and a mid- left him a share in the celebrated Pigot dia- 
shipman, and took the ship into La Guayra. mond. He became lieutenant-general on 
There they handed her over to the Spaniards, 20 Nov. 1782, and died at Patshull on 2 Aug. 
who fitted her out ns a ship of war under 1796. lie married, on 18 Feb. 1765, Anno 
their own flag. In the following year sho (S. 1772), daughter of Allen Johnson of Kil- 
was galloutly recaptuied after a most deter- teman, oo. Dublin, and by her he had a daugli- 
mined resistance [see HAHiLioir, SiH Ed- ter, Anne, and three sons — George, his sac- 
WADd]. In the course of the next few years oessor, afrerwards a miyor-generDl in the 
many of the murderers were hanged imd army ; Hugh, a captain in the royal navy ; 
gibbeted. Thesovcral courts-martial did not and Robert (d. 1804), lieutenant-colonel of 
err on the side of mercy, the SOth foot {Gent, Mag, 1804, i. 480), 

[Bronton’s Naval History, ii. 436; Schom- [Army Lists; amnon’s Records of the 70th, 
hwg s Naval Chronology, iii. 75 ; Passing Cer- Kegiment ; Pringle’s Records of the South Staf- 
tiflcato. List-books, and Minutes of Gourts-mar- fordshire Regiment; Ann. Reg.; Gent. Mag. 
tial (especially vols. 83, 86, and 88) m the lygc.H.ioa; Playfair’sBritishEamily Aatioui- 
Public Record Of6eo.] J, K. L. ties, vol. vii.l B. H. 8. 

PIGOT, Sib ROBERT (1720-1790). •' 

lieutenant-general, second son of Richard PIGOTT, Sib ARTHUR LEART (1749- 
Figot of ’Westminster, by Frances, dau^ter 1819), lawyer, son of John Pigott, was bom 
of Peter Goode, was born at Patshull, Staf- in St. Michael’s parish, Barbados, 19 Oct. 
fordshire, in 1720. George, lord Pigot [q-vj, 1749. He wasadmittedtotheMiddle Temple, 
end Admiral Hugh Pigot (1721 P-1793) London, 17 Aug, 1767, and matriculated 


[q. V.] were his brothers. Entering the armv 
he served with the Slst regiment of foot 
(now 1st battalion the East Surrey regimeml 
in Flanders, and was present at tbn 
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at Oxford, from Trinity^ College, on 17 Oct. 
1778, when Ills age was inaccurately given as 
26. Already on 28Not.1777 he was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple, where he was 
elected a bencher in 1799. Ho commenced 
practice in the island of Grenada. Sub- 
sequently Lord North made him a commis- 
sioner, under the act of 1780, for taking the 
public accounts. In 1783 he was given a 
patent of precedence at the English bar — a 
rank equivalent to king's counsel — and in 
XoT. 1783 was appointed solicitor-general 
to the Prince of Wales, being dismissed in 
1792. He practised at the common-law bar 
until 1793, when he migrated to the court of 
chancery. In the administration of ‘ All the 
Talents’ he became attorney-general (12 Feb. 
1806) and was knighted, elitering parliament 
on 21 Feb. for Steyning. On the mssolution 
in the autumn he was relumed (26 Oct.) for 
Arundel ; he sat for Horsham from 1813 to 
1818, when he was re-elected for Arundd. 
As attorney-general he conducted with abi- 
lity the impeachment of Henry Dimdas, hrst 
viscount Melville [h. v.] On the change of 
administration in March 1807, he was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Vioary Qibhs. He was on tbe 
civil list committee appointed by Lord 
Castlereagh in July 1819. He died at 
Eastbourne on 6 Sept, following. lie was 
F.II.S. His wife survived him. 

[Foster's Alumui Oxon. ; Boyal Kalendar, 1 781, 
p, 173 ; Gent. M.ig. 1819, li. 871-2 ; Life of 
Charlee James Fox (1607), p 291 n, Ann. Beg. 
1806, Chron. p, 191 ; Eowelrs State Trials, xxiz. 
606 ; Members of Pari, (official list) ; Memoirs 
ef Sir Samuel Bomilly, ii. 130, 361-6 ; Luke of 
Enckingham's Memoirs, ii. 826 ; Hansard’s Furl, 
heb. ml. vii. ; Notes and Queries, 10th ser. 
1.428,613.] J. M. B. 

PIGOTT, EDWARD (^.1768-1807), as- 
tronomer, was the son, probably the eldest 
son, of Nathaniel Pigott [q. vj of Whitt on, 
Middlesex. The phenou.ena of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites were observed by bim with a view to 
longitude-delerminatious from 1768 ; and he 
watched, at a station near Caem the transit 
of Venus of 3 June 1709. lie aided his 
father’s geodeticol operations in Flanders in 
1772 , and surveyed the country near the 
mouth of the Severn in 1778-9 (PA*/. Trans. 
Ixxx. 886). On 23 March 1779 he discovered 
atFrampton IIouse,Glamorganshire, a nebula 
in Coma Berenices (id, Ixxi. 82), and at York, 
on 32 Nov. 1788, the comet which bears his 
came (id, Ixxir, 20, 460). But although its 
period has since been computed at 6'8 years, 
It has not reappeared. His deaf and dumb 
Mend John Goodrlche [q. v.] co-operated 
with him in observing it. 

The variability in light of ij Aquilm was 
VOl, XV. 


detected by Pigott on 10 Sept. 1784, and on 
5 Dec. he assigned to its changes a period 
(about 26 minutes too long) of 7 days 4 hours 
38 minutes (id. Ixxv. 127). He also essayed 
the establisl^ent of an artificial system of 
photometry. A catalogue of fifty variable or 
suspected stars was published by him in 1786 
(ft. Ixxvi. 189), with the remark that ‘ these 
discoveries may, at some future period, throw 
fresh light on astronomy.’ In a paper on the 
geographical co-ordinates of York he gave, 
in the same year, the first practical apmica- 
tion of the method of longitudes hy lunar 
transits, independently struck out by him (id, 
p. 409). On 3 May 1786 he observed the 
transit of Mercury at Louvain (id, p. 889), 
and alter his return to England sent to the 
Royal Society on account of an auroral 
di^ay viewed ot Eensington on 23 Feb. 
1789 (id. Ixxx. 47). His next residence was 
appai’ently at Bath, where he discovered the 
fluctuations of R Coronce and R Scuti (id, 
Ixxxvii. 133). Six years later he gave a 
ftirther discussion, from fresh materials, of 
the letter star’s period (id. xov. 131). The 
concliiaiou of this paper was written at 
Fontainebleau in 1803, In it he strove to 
account for the observed irregular waxinga 
and wanu^a of stellar brightness by the 
rotation or globes iUuminaled in patches. 
He inferred, moreover, the existence of multi- 
tudes of ‘ dark stars,’ and surmised that the 
‘coal-sacks ’in the Milky Way might be due 
to their aggregations. Pigott is said by 
Madlertohave been an early observer of the 
great comet of 1807. This is the last we 
hear of him. 

[Watt’s_ Bibl. Brit. ; Madler’s Geschichte dsr 
Astronomie, ii. 21, 266 ; Berliner astr. Jahrbuch, 
1782 p. 146, 1788 p. 161 ; ef. Eerscbel’s Memoir 
of Caroline Herschel, 1876, p, 103,] A. M. C, 

PIGOTT, Sin FRANCIS (1608-1637), 
rebel. [See Biaon,] 

PIGOTT, Sib GILLERY (1818-1876), 
baron of the exchequer, fourth son of Paynton 
Pigott, who in 1880 assumed the additional 
names of Stninsby-Oonant, was horn at Ox- 
ford in ISIS. His mother was Luey,thii’d 
daughter of Richard Drope Gough, He was 
educated under the Rev. William Oormalt 
of Putney, was csllcd to the bar at the Middle 
Temple on 3 May 1839, went the Oxford 
circuit, and was made counsel to the inland 
revenue department in May 1664. In 1866 
he became a seijeant-at-law, and in the fol- 
lowing year received a patent of precedence. 
As a liberal, he sat in parliament for Reading 
from October 1660 to October 1863. He 
advocated reform in the anomalous laws of 
Jersey, but his proposed bill did not proceed. 

4 F 
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beyond a eecond reading. In December 1867 by means of meridian altitudes taken -with 
he was chosen recorder of Hereford, and on a Bird's quadrant lent by the Iloyal Society 
2 Oct. 1863 was appointed a baron of the Pigott described these operations in a lett« 
court of exchequer, and on 1 Nov. Itnighted to Dr. Maehel^ne, dated Louvain 11 Autt 
bjr patent. No judge administered justice 1776 (V6. Ixvii. 182), and their reWs wem 
with a stricter impartiality. He took a pro- printed at large in the ‘ Memoirs of the 
minent part in the discussion of many social Brussels Academy of Sciences’ (vol. i. 1777'i 
questions. He died at Sherfield Hill House, He was chosen a foreign member of the Bru-- 
Basingstoke, on 28 April 1876, after being sels Academy on 26 May 1773, and a eorre- 
thrown from his horse. spondent of the Paris Academy on 12 June 

He married, in 1836, Prances, only child 1776. 
of Thomas Duke of Ashday Hall, near Pmott spent part of the summer of 1777 
Holifai;, by whom he had a familyjWhioh at Lady Widdrington’s house, Wickiiill 
included Arthur Gough Pigott and Hosalie Gloucestershire, of which he determined the 
Pigott. longitude, and then took up his residence at 

The judge published ‘Deports of Cases Prampton House, Glamorganshire, on his 
dedded in the Court of Common Pleas, on orira estate. Here he fitted up an observatory 
Appeal firom the Decisions of the Devising with a transit by Sisson, a six-foot achromatic 
Barristers,’ 1844-6. V Dollond, and several smaller telescopea 

[Foss's Lives of the Judges; Law Times, He ascertained it3latitude,andml778-9dis- 
1 May 1876, p. 17; Illustr. London News, covered some double stars (Phil. Tram. Itt! 
31 Oct. 1863 p. 433 with portrait, 8 May 1876 84, 847). In 1783 he sent to the ^yal So- 
p. 461, 12 June 1875 m 671; Graphic, 1876, oiety an account of a remarkable meteor seen 
xi. 483,488,492; Ann. Keg. 1876, p. 140.] byhimwhileriding acrossHeworthOonunpn, 

G. 0. B. near York (ib. Ixxiv. 467) ; and observed at 
PIGOTT, NATHANIEL (d. 1804), astro- the College Royal, Louvain, a few days after 
nomer, horn at 'Whitton, Middlesex, was (he his arrival from England, the transit of 
son of Ralph Pigott of Whitton by his wife Meipury of 3 May 1786 (ib. Ixxvi. 384). 
Alathea, daughter of the eighth Viscount Pigott died abroad in 1804. ffis son Ed- 
Pairfax. He may have been the grandson ward is separately noticed. His second son, 
of Nathaniel Pigott, horristor-at-law (1601- Charles Gregory Pigott, assumed the name of 
1787), a Roman catholic and intimate friend Pmrfax on succeeding his cousin, Anne Faiis 
of Pope, who eulogised him in an epitoph in- fax, in 1793, in th e possession of Gilling Castle, 
scribed in the parish church of Twickenham Yorkshire ; he married in 1794 Mary, sister 
(OoBBEiT, Memonah qf Twiohenham, p. 97). of Sir Henry Qoodricke, and died in 1846. 
The younger Nathaniel Pigott married Anna [Nichols’s Herald and Genealogist, rii. 155,- 

Mathurma, daughter of Monsieur de Bfiriol, Bernoulli's Beoueil pour los Astronomes, supple- 
and spent some years at Caen in Normandy nient, caliier iv. 67, vi. 44; Berliner astrono- 
for the education of his children. The misches Jahrbuoh, 1782, p. 146; Notices bio- 
Academy of Sciences of Caen chose him a giaphiques et bibliographiques de I'Acad. de 
foreign member about 1764, and he observed SruxeUes, 1887; Oonn. des Temps pour I’an 
there, with a Dollond’s six-foot achromatic, 1780, p. 316 ; Thomson’s Hist, of the Hoyal 
the partial solar eclipse of 10 Aug. 1705 Soc. ; FoggendorifsBiogr.-lit.EandwoTteibuch; 
(Phil. Trans. Ivii. 402). His observations of Watt’s Bihl. Brit. ; "Wolfs Geechichte der Astro, 
the transit of Venus on S June 1769 ware P- 738, whore, however, Nathaniel Pigott 

IransmittedtotheParis AoademyofSciences; “ confounded with his son.] A. M. 0. 
bis meteorological record at Caen, from 1706 PIGOTT, BIOIIAED (1828 P-1889), Irish 

to 1769, to the Royal Society of London, of journalist and forger, was horn in cq. Meath, 
which body he was elected a fellow on 16 Jan. probably at Ratoath, about 1828. His father, 
1772. He was in friendly relations with George Pigott, was clerk to Peter Purcell, the 
Sir William Herschel. Dublin coach proprietor, and he afterwards 

Happening to he in Brussels on his way entered the ofnoe of the ‘ Monitor,’ a Dublin 
to Spa m 1772, he undertook, at the request journal, whose office was subsequently used 
of the government, to determine the geogva- by the ‘ Nation.’ The elder Pigott was also 
phical positions of the principal towns in (he for a time in the office of the ‘Tablet’ 
Low Countries. The work occupied five newspaper. 

months, and was carried out at his own Richard Pigott, after holding a situation 
expense, with the assistance of his son Ed- as errand-boy m the ‘ Nation ’ office, went to 
ward and of his servants. The longi- Belfast as clerk in the office of the ‘ Dlster- 
tudea were obtained from observations of the man,’ a newspaper edited by Denis Hol- 
edipses of Jupiter’s satellites, the latitudes laud, and advocating extreme nationalist 
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minions. Holland transferred liia paper to 
DaUm in July 1868, and changed its name to 
•Tbe Irishman ; ’ acted as its manager. 
The paper was soon purchased by Patrick 
James Smyth, the politician, but Pigott exer- 
cised almost complete control oyer it. One 
! cfits characteristics was a violent hostility 
1 to the ‘ Nation ’ newspaper, which was then 
' edited by Alexander Marlin Sullivan [q* v.], 
‘ and in 1802 the latter brought against Pigott 
an action for libel, in which Pigott was con- 
j Jemned to pay sixpence damages. 

' In June 1866 be was presented by its pro- 
prietor with the ‘Irishman,’ which had 
hitherto met with no conspicuous success. 
Pigott seems at this as at later periods to 
have been in pecuniary difflculties, and to 
hare sought to supplement hie income by 
the sale or indecent photographs. But the 
arrest and impiisonnient of the staff of the 
'Irish People,’ and that paper’s suppression 
in September 1866. caused a sudden advance 
inthe eirculationoi the'Irishman.’ Ithaeame 
a valuahle pi;op8rty, and Pigott was brought 
to public notice. His increased resources he 
lonandored in profuse hospital!^ and luxu- 
rious living. Ilia only commendable recrea- 
tion .cesms to hare been swimming, in which 
he was an expert throughout his early life. 
In 1866 he started a smm.1 week^ magazine 
entitled ‘ The Shamrock,’ ond shortly aftor 
another weekly periodical called ' The Ping 
of Ireland.’ His political views remained 
of an extreme nationalist colour, and his 
papers openly supported the fenion move- 
ment. In 1807 he was condemned to twelve 
months’ imprisonment for puhiishing sedi- 
tious matter, and swore in court that ne was 
a fenian ; but he doos not seem to have for- 
mally joined the society, In 1871 he was im- 
prisoned for six months for contempt of 
court. But he was distrusted by his fellow 
nationalists, and the circulation of hie papers 
i Bteadily declined during the next nine or ten 
i years. After tho esialwshment of the land 
' league in 1876, he offered to sell his jonrua- 
ilstio property to that organisation. The torma 
he a^ked wore deemed exorbitant, hut at 
lengthlhe negotiations resulted in tho transfer 
of the three newspapers, the * Shamroolr,’ 
the ‘Flag of Ireland,’ and the ‘Irishman,’ to 
the Irish National Newspaper and Pub- 
lishing Company, of which Parnell held the 
chief shares os trustee of the Land League 
[see PARisraiii,, OiiAniBS Sthwabt]. With the 
sale of his papers his lost ohanres of earn- 
ing au honest livelihood seem to have dis- 
appaaved, and he was driven to the meanest 
, expedients in order to keep up a somewhat 
I pretentious establishment at vesey Place, 
[ Kingstown, co. Dublin. He began to black- 
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mail Ms political associates, libelled them in 
anonymous tracts and pamphlets, and offered 
to sell to the government infermation in- 
criminating them. From William Edward 
Forster [q. v,], to whom he made offers of 
this kind, he roceived no encouragement, and 
thereupon ho attacked him venomously. In 
1882 he published in Dublin a volume en- 
titled ‘ Eeminisicances of an Irish National 
Joiu-nalisV which, despite its vilification of 
Irish politicians, is an interesting record of 
the period between 1818 and 1880^ and con- 
tains a useful account of the fenian move- 
ment. A second edition was brought out in 
1883. In 1886 Pigott proposed to sell to the 
officers of the IrishLoyal and Patriot io Union 
— an association formed in Dublin to resist 
the adoption of home rule by the British go- 
vernment — information eonvioting ParneU 
and the leading Irish home-rulers of com- 
plicity in the murders and outrages which had 
accompanied the rule of the laud league. The 
TU'oposal was accepted, and the papem which 
Pigott supplied to the Patriotic Union were 
secretly purchased by the ‘Times’ newspaper 
for publication in their columns. Early in 
1887 a series of articles entitled 'Parnelliam 
and Crime ’ appeared in that newspaper, and 
was in part hosed on Pigott'a revelations. 
On 18 April 1887 was published in the 
‘Times’ a letter from Pigott’s colleotion 
which purported to have oeen signed by 
Parnell j it condoned the Phoenix Park mur- 
ders. ParneU at once denied its authenticity 
from his place in parliament ; but its astute 
phraseology, and Parnell’s reluctance to sub- 
mit its claims to genuineness to legal ex- 
amination, conveyed an imxiression in many 
quarters that he was its author. When Mr. 
Frank Huoh O'DonnoU in 1888 brought an 
action for libel against the 'Times ’ for some 
remarks made imon him in the course of 
the articles on ‘Parnellism and Orime,’ the 
counsel for the ' Times ’ read in court several 
other letters which had been purchased of 
Pigott, and, if genuine, seriously compromised 
Parnell and Ms friends. But these communi- 
cations did uotpossessthe same internal claims 
to confidence as the first published letter. 
Thepuhlio interest in the alleged revelations 
was greatly increased by the victory of the 
‘Times’ newspaper in Mr. O’Donnm’s suit, 
and in July 1888 a special commission of 
three judges was appointed by parliamemt to 
inquire into tlia truth of all the allegations 
made by the ' Times ’ against the leaders of 
the home-rule par^. The ‘ Times ’ refused at 
first to divulge the source whence the in- 
criminating letters were obtained, but finally 
called Pigott as a witness on 21 Feb. 1689. 
His cross-examination next day by Sir Oharles 

4x2 
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RuBsell (Parndl’s counsel) completely ex- 
posed his duplicity, and litfue doimt-u'as left 
m the public mind that he had forged the 
papers. On the following day, when the 
court did not sit, Pigott sought an inter- 
view with Mr. Labouchere, IICP., and con- 
fessed ids guilt. Some hours later he fled 
from England, and when, on the 26th, the 
court reassembled to continue his cross- 
examination he was missing. A warrant for 
his arrest was issued. English police officers 
traced him to the Hotel los _Embajadorcs, 
Madrid. Butastheyenteredhisroom^o. 18) 
on 1 March, he shot himself dead. He was 
married, and two sons survived him. 

[Beminiscenoes of an IrishRational J ournalist, 
by Pigott, 2nd edit. 1883; Jamas O'Connor's 
Recollections of Bichard Pigott, 1889 ; Sulli- 
van’s New Ireland, 1877; O'Connoi’s Parnell 
Movement, 1889, pp. 3dS-7; Times, 22 Pob. 
to 3 March 1889 ; Saturday Beviou', Septombor 
1895; information from Hr. John O'Leary, 
Dublin.] D. J. O’D. 

PIGOTT, ROBERT (1736-1794), food 
and dress reformer, was born in 1736 at 
ChetwjndPork, Shropshire, which for three 
centuries had been in the possession of his 
ancestors. Charles I, on his way from Ox- 
ford to Naseby in 1645, stayed there three 
nights with his great-grandfather, Walter 
Pigott, whose wife was Anne, daughter of 
Sir John Dryden, and cousin to the poet. 
Walter’s son Robert was high sheriff of 
Shropshire in 1607, and his graudson, Ro- 
bert the second, to whom the Pretender 
presented his portrait while at Rome in 
1720, was M.P. for Huntingdonshire, 1713- 
1734. The Pigotts had been staunch Jaco- 
bites, and the Pigott im^cated in Colonel 
ForWs escape from the Tower in 1694 was 
probably one of the family [see Pakebb, 
JoHifiy?. 1706] ; but Robert the third was 
destined to go to the other extreme in 
politics. At Newmarket in 1770 he and 
the son of Sir William Codriugton made a 
bet of flve hundred guineas as to which of 
their fathers would outlive the other. It 
turned out that the elder Pigott had died at 
Chetwynd a few hours prior to the bet. 
Pigott consequently maintained that the 
wager was void ; but Lord March (afterwords 
Duke of Queensberry), os Oodrmgton’s as- 
signee, sued for the money, and Lord Mans- 
field decided that the bet was valid, inasmuch 
as neither party knew at the time of any- 
thing to vitiate it. In 1774 Pigott was high 
sheriff of Shropshire. In 1776, imagining 
that the American war betokened the ruin 
of England, he sold his Chetwynd and Ches- 
terton estates, worth 9,000f. a year, and re- 
tired to the continent, where he made the 


Mquainta^e of Voltaire, Franklin, and 
Brissot. He lived mostly at Geneva, but 
paid occasional visits to England It 
however, probably his brother Charles f infra ! 
who, in September 1789, betted that a Colonel 
Ross could not ride a horse from London to 
York in forg;-eight hours; Ross won bv 
three hours. Pigott became a zealous Pythi 
gorean, as a vegetarian was then call^ and 
was adupeofthequack .Tames Graham flViS 
1794) [q. V.] and his electric bed. '' 

He was enraptured by the French revo- 
lution, especially in its more extravagant 
aspects. He protested against Sieyes’s pre»s 
bill, and published his protest, which be 
had read to the revolutionary club at 
Lyons; in an appendix he advocated a 
vegetarian diet for prisoners as being cal- 
culated to reclaim them. At Dijon in 1791 
he condemned the use of bread, recom- 
mending potatoes, lentils, maize, barley, and 
rice. In the spring of the following year he 
fulminated ogainst hats, arguing that they 
had been introduced by priests and despots, 
and that they concealed the face and were 
gloomy and monotonous ; whereas caps left 
the countenance its natural dignity, and were 
susceptible of various shapes and colours. 
For some weeks the cup movement was very 
popular in Paris, but the remonstrance ad- 
dressed by Pfition to the Jacobin club put on 
end to it, and the hormet rvuge introduced 
later had no connection with Pigott. He 
contemplated the purchase and occupation 
of a confiscated estate in the south of 
France ; but Madame Roland, who haddoubt- 
less met him at Lyons and was amused at 
his oddities and flcldeness, predicted that he 
would only build castles in the air. Ih 1793 
he probably settled at Toulouse. He died 
there on 7 July 1794, leaving a widow, An- 
toinette Bontan. 

Ilis brother Ciiaiii,t!s Pigott (d. 1794), 
also an ardent champion of the French revo- 
lution, published in 1791 a reply to Burke. 
He issued, anonymously, in 1792, a ‘ History 
of the Jockey Club,’ and in 1794 a ‘ History 
of the Female Jockey Club,’ two scurrilous 
pamphlets on London society, with which he 
seems to have been well acquainted (his au- 
thorship of these pamphlets is admitted in 
the preface to Heeords of Real L\fe, infra). 
He is said to have also written ‘ Treadiery no 
Crime,’ and other works. He died at West- 
minster on 24 June 1794, leaving a satire 
entitled ‘A Political Dictionary,’ which was 
published in 1795. 

Another brother, "William, rector of Ohet- 
wy nd, had a daughter Habbidt Pigott (1766 - 
1646), who embraced Catholicism, visited 
Paris after the Restoration, being there ad- 
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jnitted into aristocratic circles, and died at 
•Qeueva. She published anonymously in 
1833 ‘Private Oorrespoudence of a Woman 
of Fashion.’ Another, partly autobiogra- 
phical work, entitled ‘ Becords of Beal Life,' 
appeared in 1839, and ‘ Three Springs of 
^nty’ in 1844. She died in July 1846, 
having (by v^l dated 24 Nov. 1846) be- 
nueathed a diary and other manuscripts to 
the Bodleian Library. 

[Fedigres in Brit. hlas. Addit. MSS. 28734 
and 28616, fol. 23 ; Madame Boland’s Letters 
to Bancal ; Hulbert’s Hist, of Salop ; Avenel's 
dnseharsis doots, Paris, 1876; Gent. Mag, 
1794, pt. ii. pp. 672 and 968 ; Alger’s Englii£- 
men in French Bevolntion and Glimpses of 
BienebBevolution ; Biographie Hniverselle, art. 
‘Harriot Figott ’ (inaceniata in date of death).] 

J. G. A. 

PIKE, PIK, or PYKE, JOHN (Jl. 
1333 f ), chronicler, was master of the schools 
of St. Martin-le-urand, London (cf. S&L 
Sfff. M8 , 13 0, xi). He wrote : 1. ‘ Supple- 
tio Histoiise Begum Angliee.’ There are three 
fourteenth-century craies of this work; 
Cotton. MS. Julius D, vi, Arundel MS. 
330, and Bibliothdq|aa Nationals, 6234, 
Fonds Latim olim. Bolaze. A modern copy 
is in British Museum Hexleian MS. 686, £ 46. 
hi Julius B. vi. f. 1, the rubric states that 
it was extracted by Johannes Pik ‘ de com- 
pendio Brome,’ i.e. &om the ‘Compendium’ 
of John Brome, an Augustinian, who died 
in 1449, Pike's work is chiefly compiled 
from Balph de Biceto’s ‘Abhreviationes,’ 
'Imaeines/ and ' DeMlrabilibus Anglite,’ and 
homBrome’s ' Compendium.’ Two passages 
are printed in Gale's ‘Soriptores XV' (L 
553, 660), under the name of Biceto. The 
history of the Norman kings is brought down 
to the coronation of John. 

3. ‘In ista Oompilacione traotatur quale 
ins dominus noster Bex Anglio intendit 
hahere ad terram Scotie ; ’ tme consists of 
extracts from named ohroniclers and a short 
history of the relations of Edward I and Ed- 
ward II to Scotland, down to the death of 
Thomas of Lancaster [q. v,] in 1323 (Jul. B. 
vi. f. 67, and Arundel MS. 220, f. 278). 8. A 
history of English bishoprics, enlarged from 
Diceto’s (Arundel MS. 220, f. 147 6). The 
history of Canterbury has been, in part, 
printed by Wharton {AngUu Sacra, ii. 677), 
and erroneously ascribed to Biceto (Stubus, 
Dioeio, vol. i. p. Ixxxviii). The lives of the 
bishops ore brought down in some cases only 
to the coronation of John, in others to a 
later date, the latest being that of the con- 
secration of John, bishop o:^orwich,in 1299. 
Walter Reynolds (1814-1327) is included in 
the list of archbishops; a later hand adds 


his two successors. That the author was 
Pike is proved br references to passages in 
the ‘ Suppletio ’ ^o. 1 above). 4. Another 
collection of extracts closely similar to the 
‘ Suppletio ’ in character (Arundel MS, 220, 
iF. 4, 62 ; Horl, MS. 8899). The history of 
the British kings (extracted feom Geomey 
of Monmouth) is here much fuller than in 
the ‘ Suppletio',’ After extracts on the Saxon 
and Norman kings, the chronicle is carried 
to the birth of Edward, prince of 'Wales, in 
1239. 

Bale, Pits, and Tanner, in stating that 
William Herman [q.T.], vice-provost of Eton, 
made an epitome of Pike’s ‘ Suppletio,’ con- 
found Pike with Picus Miraudulee. 

[Hardy's Catalans, ii, 124 , iii. 12 , 376 ; 
Glover's Livere de Beis de Brittanie, p. xii ; Pits, 
Be Illustribns Angliee Sciiptoiibns, s. an. 1116 ; 
Bale's Scriptorum Catalogus, p. 170 , No, 61 .] 

M. B. 

PIKE, JOHNDEODATirS GBEGOEY 
(1784-1864), baptist, eldest son of John Bax- 
ter Pike, was born at Edmonton on 6 April 
1784. His mother, a daughter of James 
Gregory, a London merchant, claimed de- 
scent from Oliver Cromwell, and was highly 
educated. 

The father, John Baxter Pikb (1746- 
1811), descended from an artisan family of 
old standing in Lavington, Wiltshire, was 
the son of Thomas Pike, a class-leader among 
the early methodists. His mother was his 
father’s second wife, Eleanor (Baxter). He 
attracted the notice of Archbishop Seeker 
andBiohard Terrick, bishop of London, and 
was ordained a deacon in the Anglican church, 
but subsequently came under the influence 
of Br. Andrew Xippis and turned Unitarian 
preacher (1777). Later he fluctuated between 
proshyterioniem and advanced rationalist 
views, but for a time devoted his energies to 
a boarding-school, first at Stoke Newington, 
then at Edmonton. About 1791, however, 
he was practising as a doctor in London, 
while his wife conducted a hoarding-school 
for young ladies at Enfield. Subsequently he 
appears to have taught* geography and belles- 
Isttres' in the school at Enfield. He died at 
Edmonton on 11 Bee, 1811, and was buried 
in a family vault at East Barnet. His wife 
died at Edmonton in 1838. A man of active 
m'md and various interests. Pike contributed 
to the ‘Monthly Magazine ’ letters on horti- 
culture, poultry-farming, and kindred sub- 
jects (notes supplied by E, 0. Marcbant, 
esq.) 

After being educated, chiefly at home, 
John Beodatus was feom 1602 to 1806 at 
Wymondley (nonconformist) Oollege, Hert- 
fordshire, and became a baptist. On leav- 
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Ing college he acted for three years as olas- sequel, 4. ' Swedeuborgianism^deeh^tlji 
sical assistant in the school of his uncles, 1820; answered by iHb SwedeuLiw!”’ 
G. and R. Gregory, at Lower Edmonton. Robert Hindmarsh [q. v.l 6. ‘Reliaion s 
In June 1809 he attracted some notice at Eternal Life,’ Derby and London 1834 • h 
the annual association of general baptist the American Tract Society, New Yo^ 
churches held at Quorndon, Leicestershire, 1835. 6. ‘ Christian Liberality in the Di' 
by urging the formation of a baptist mis- tribution of Property,' Religious Tract Sn 
sionary society. In 1810 ha accepted the ciety, London, 1836. 
pastorate of the Baptist church. Brook Street, ‘ A Memoir and Remains,’ with portrait 

Derby, and, to supplement his income, of Pike was edited by his sons, John Baxter 

kept a boarding-school for a few years. A and James Carey Pike, London, 1S5.5 8\o 
new chapel was opened in April 1816 three ‘ Sermons and Sketches,’ with short memoir 
times as large as the first ; in four yqars it abridged from the former, was published 
was enlarged 1 and in 1842 a larger building m London in 1861, 16mo ; and in 188’* 
was secured at St. Mary’s Gate. _ and 1863 a complete edition of his works 

In the early days of his pastorate a native with biographical sketch, was published in 
missionary at Serampore had been supported parts. 

by Pike’s church. At the annual association [Memoir and Remains above mentioned ■ Ge- 
at Boston, Lincolnshire, in June 1816, his neral Baptist Magazine; Repository and'Mis- 
earlier proposal was accepted, and the General sionary Obsorrer, iSdt.pp. 463-8; AmosSutton's 
Baptist Missionary Society formed. He was Miaeion to Orissa, 1838, pp.vli, l-io. Per John 
appointed first secretary, and issued a small Baxter Pike see Young’s Annals of Agriculture, 
pamphlet on missions on behalf of the com- in 230 ; Lysons’s Environs of London, ii. 2oi • 
mittee. In 1819 he undertook a preaoking Reuss's Alpliaboiicdl Register; Birgr. Diet, of 
tour in Lincolnshire and Cambiidgeahire, to Lmng Authors, 1816; MonthlyMagezine.lSilO- 
excite a missionary spirit, and undertook the 1810. passim.] C. P. S. 

training of young missionaries in his family. PIKE or PEAKE, RICHARD (jl. 1026], 

From .January 1822 he was editor of the adventurer, boru at Tavistock, Devonshire, 
‘ Missionary Observer,' which was appended took part as a common soldier in the attack 
to ‘ The Q enorol Baptist Repository.’ lie died on Algiers wliioh was made by a force under 
suddenly at Derby on -I Sept. 1854. By his the command of Sir Robert Mansell in the 
wife Sarah (J. 1848), daughter of James winter of 1620-1. After some leisure at 
Sanders ofDci'by.whom he mamed on 22 June home, Piko in the autumn of 1626 joined os a 
1811, Pike had four sons— all of whom be- volunteer the expedition to Cadiz, and, sail- 
came baptist ministers — and two daughters, iug in the Convertine with Captiuu Thomas 
Pike showed some independence of thou^t Portav, arrived at Cadiz on 22 Oct. 1625, 
amid many strongly marked prejudices, lie After taking part in the capture of the 
opposed catholic emancipation. His religious fort of Puntal, at the entrance to thehar- 
books and tracts had a wide_ circulation here hour, he sallied out into the neighbouring 
and in America. It was estimated that over country, unaccom]ianied, to gather oranges, 
six hundred thousand copies of his worlts were and was made prisoner, after a smart en- 
circulated in America, and at least eight hun- counter with fourteen Spanish musketeers 
dred thousand at home. The copyrights of the The Earl of Essex, the vice-admiral, learn- 
most popular he presented to the Religious ing of the mishap, vainly offered to ransom 
Tract Society and American Tract Society him; and the English fleet sailed away on 
in 1847. The chief were : 1. 'A Catechism the 27th without him. Pike was sent to 
of Scriptural Instruction for Young Persons,’ Xerez, and was brought before the Duke of 
1816. 2. ‘The Consolations of Gospel Truth,’ Medina-Sidouia and other Spanish digni- 
London, 1817 j 2nd edit. Derby ,1818 ; vol. tavies, who closely examined him as to the 
ii. Derby, 1820; a selection entitled ‘True equipment and future intentions of the Eng- 
Happiness ’ was issued at Derby and Lon- iish ships. Angered by his questioners’ impor- 
don, 1822 and 1830, S2mo. 3. ‘ Persuasives lunity,he accepted an offer which they mock- 
to Earlv Piety,’ Derby, 1810 ; London and inglymade him to fight a Spanish champion 
Derby, 1821 and 1830 ; also by the Religious in a hand-to-hand oomWt with rapier and 
Tract Society, London, no date, and the poniards. Pike easily disarmed his owonent. 
Amei'ican Tract Society, New York, no date, 'riiereupon, armed with a quarter-staflr, which 
An abridgment was published at Derby in he described as his national weapon, he gars 
1837, and a French translation by the Ton- battle to three ^aniards armed with rapiers 
louseBook Society in 1841. This was Pike's and poniards. He killed one of his foes and 
most popular work. ‘ A Guide for Young disarmed the other two. His judges were so 
DiscnpleB of the Holy Saviour,’ 1823, was a much impressed by his prowessthaf they gave 
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liim money, and one of them, the_ Marques 
' Alqueneees, entertained him at his house, 
kews of his exploits reached Madrid, and 
the Mng (Philip IV) summoned him to court. 
He ivaB presented on Ohrietmas day 1626 
to the king, the queen, and Don Oarlos, the 
infante. He declined the king’s offer of a 
yearly pension to serve him by land or sea, 
but gratefully accepted one hundred mstolets 
and permission to return to England. Passing 
tlu'Oiigh France, he arrived at Foy (Fowey), 
Cornwall, on 23 April 1626. On 18 May he 
delivered in London a challenge to the Duke 
of Buckingham, with which he had been 
entrusted by a brother-in-law of the Gonde 
d'Olivares (Court qf OAarles I, i, 104), 

In July 1026 Pike published an account 
of his encounter with the three Spaniards in 
a tract (now rare) called ‘Three to One.’ It 
was dedicated to Charles I. Although Pike 
apologises at the outset for writing with 
‘ lingers fitter for the pike than the pen,’ he 
tells his story with admirable spmt. A 
friend (J, D.) contributed at the close some 
verses in Pika’s praise. The tract (a copy of 
which is in the British Museum, catalogued 
under Peeke) was reprinted in Avber’s ‘Eng- 
lish Garnet* (i. 021). 

Pike’s adventures were also dramatised 
in ‘Dioke of Devonshire, o tragi-Comedy,’ 
which was first printed from the Egerton 
MS. 1904 by Mr. A. H. BuUon in his ‘ Col- 
lection of Old English Plays,’ 1883, ii. 1-99. 
The piece is assigned hy Mr. B ullen to Thomas 
He^ wood — a more likely claimant than James 
bhirley, to whomMr. Fleay proposed to assign 
the play, after cancelling a conjecture that it 
was by Bobert Davenport. Pike’s courage 
was commemorated later in tbe century in 
a broadside ballad entitled ‘A Panogwio 
Poem, or Tavestook’s Encomium, ' wkioh is 
reprinted in Mrs. Bray’s 'Tamar and the 
Tavy,’ and contains the lines : 

Search whether can be found again the like 
For noble prowess to our Tuy’stook Pike, 

In whose rouown'd never-dying name 

Lire England's honour and the laniard's shame. 

[Bdllen’s Intrbdnction to his Old Flays, ii. 

J sq.; Mrs. Bray’s Tiimnr and Tavy.] S. L. 

PIKE, HIGHABD (1834-1893), mosler- 
mariner, born in 1884 at Corboniere in Con- 
ception Bay, Newfoundland, was brought up 
in the northern fisheries, in whaling and 
seolmg, and in 1869 obtained command of a 
steamer engaged in that trade. In 1876 he 
was captain of the Proteus, a stout-built 
vessel of 467 tons and 110 horse-power, 
Which in 1881 was chartered by the united 
States government to carry Lieutenant 
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Greely and his party through Smith Sound 
to Lady Franklin Bay. This was safely 
effected; and, in 1883, the Proteus, still 
commanded hy Pike, was again chaitered to 
carry out relief to the expemCion, the United 
States ship Yantic being ordered to accom- 
pany her as a depdt, as far as wos prudent, 
but not to venture into tbe ice, for which she 
was not fitted. On 23 July, off Cape Sabine, 
the Proteus was nipped in t^ pack and sank 
almost immediately; no lives were lost, but 
there was scant time to save some provi- 
sions and clothes. Sometimes in the beats, 
sometimes painfully dragging them over the 
rough ice-floes, Pike and his companions 
succeeded, after extreme hardship, in reach- 
ing Upernavik, where they were taken up by 
the Yantic. For that year there was no re- 
lief to Gtreely’s party ; but the survivors were 
rescued in the following year. In 1891 Pike, in 
the Bteamer Kite, was engaged to carry Mr, 
E. E. Peary and his piirtv, which he put on 
shore in MoCormiwc Bay in Murchison 
Sound (lat. 77“ 43' N.), and retiu'ned with- 
out misadventure. In the next year he 
brought the parly back, and was to have 
taken Peary out again in the summer of 
1898. The arrangement was cancelled by 
Pike’s death, at St. John’s, on 4 May. ' A 
typical Newfoundlander,’ wrote his ship- 
mates in the Kite, ' as active in mind and 
body as many men of half his years.’ ‘ A 
quiet, unassuming man,’ wrote u corre- 
spondent of the ‘ 'Times,’ ‘ thoroughly capa- 
ble and reliable, unequalled as on Arctic 
navigator, and in the nont rank of our seal- 
ing captains.’ 

[Timos, 20 May 1893 ; (Jreely’s Three Years 
of Arctic Service, i. 37, ii. 103 ; Keely and 
Davis's In Arctic Seas (with what seems a guod 
portrait), pp. 24-6; Mrs. Psary’s Arctic .luur- 
nal.] J. K. L. 

PIKE, SAMUEL (1717 P-1773), Sande- 
manian, was born about 1717 at ‘ llamsey, 
Wiltshire’ (WlLSOw), which may mean 
Eamsbnry, Wiltshire, but more probably 
Romsey, Hampshire. He was educated for 
the indepeudent ministry, recaiving his 
general training from John Eames [q. v.] of 
the Fund academy, and his theology from 
John Hubbard at Stepn^ aoadeny. Hia 
first sottlemeut was at Henley-on 'Thames, 
Oxfordshire, about 1740. Thence he removed 
in 1747 tosnoceed John Hill (1711-1746') as 
pastor at the Three Cranes meeting-hotise in 
Fruiterers’ Alley, Thames Street, London. 
Early in his London ministry he established, 
at hiB house in Hoxton Square, on aeade^ 
for training students for the ministry. He 
adopted the principles of John HutchlusoD 
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(1674-1737) [q.v.], and defended tlieitt(1763) 
in a laborious work. In 1764 he succeeded 
Zephaniah Morryat, D.D. (1684 P-1764), as 
one of the Tuesday lecturers at Pinners’ Hall. 
About the same tune he joined Samuel Hay- 
ward (1718-1767), independent minister at 
Silver Street, Wood Street, Oheapside, in 
a Sunday-evening lecture, dealing with 
< oases of conscience,’ at Little St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate Street. His ‘ Body of Divinity ’ 
(1766) was criticised by Caleb Fleming 
Lq.v.] 

In 1767 Pike became acquainted with the 
views of Robert Sandeman [q. v.], the son- 
in-law and disciple of John Glas (q. v.^ 
Sandeman had published (1767) a aeries ot 
‘ Letters ’ dealing with the ‘ Dialogues between 
Theron and Aspaaio’ (1766), by James Her- 
vey (1714-1758) [q. v.] The ‘ Letters ’ were 
admired by members of Pike’s church j and 
Pike, on reading them, b^on (17 Jan. 1768) 
a correspondence with Sandeman, then in 
Bdinburgh. The correspondence, as it pro- 
ceeded, was communicated to Pike’s church, 
with the result that he, and a section of his 
people, came gradually into Sandeman’a views; 
whue others showed such dissatisfaction that 
Pike ceased the oorrespondence, suppressing 
his fourth letter. He began, however, to adopt 
(llaesite or Sandemanian usages, including a 
weekly communion. This led (August 1768) 
( 0 rumours of his unsoundness ; his discourses 
nt Pinners’ Hall gave offence, and he was ex- 
cluded from the lectureship in 1769 by forty- 
four votes to one. Dr. John Condor (b. v.] 
being chosen to succeed him on 3 Oct. ^ his 
own church he was hotly opposed by William 
Fuller and Thomas Uffington. A. church 
meeting (9 Oct. 1760) came to no conclusion; 
church meetings on 13 Jan. and 21 April 
1760 were equally divided (seventeen votes 
nn either side), but Pike's casting vote carried 
the exclusion of the malcontents, who formed 
a new church under Joseph Barber. Disputes 
then arose about possession of church pro- 
perty, and a lawsuit was begun (1761) by 
Pike for recovery of an endowment of 12/. a 
year. At length he resigned his charge 
(14 Dec. 1766), loft the independents, and 
became a member of the Sandemanian church 
in Bull-and-Mouth Street, St. Martiu’s-le- 
Qrand. He was chosen ‘ elder ’ in 1766, and 
ministered with great acceptance. 

From London he removed in 1771 to 
minister to a Sandemanian congregation at 
Trowbridge, Wiltshire. Unfounded reports 
were spread of his insobriety. He was a man 
of character and ability and considerable 
biblical scholarship. A curious reaction led 
him from the doctrines of Hutchinson, who 
found in scripture a system of physical 


science, to those of Glas, who held that bibli. 
cal authoriW did not extend to such touici ' 
He died at Trowbridge in January 1773 and 
was buried on 10 Jan. in the parish church- 
yard. His portrait, engraved by Hopwood 
w given in Wilson. He was married, and left 
issue. 

He published, besides Binirle sermnna 
(1748-63) : 1. ‘ Philosophia Sacra “ T. 
Natural Philosophy. Extracted from Divine 
Revelation,’ &;c., 1763, 8vo; Edinburgh, 1816 
8vo. 2 . ‘Thoughts on such Phrases of Scrips 
ture as ascribe . . . Passions to the Deity/ 
&o.,1763,12mo. 3. ‘ Some important Cases 
of Oonscience,’ &o., 1766-6, 8vo, 2 vols. (the 
substance of lectures by Pike and Hayward 
Glasgow, 1762, 8vo ; with title ‘Religious 
Cases of Conscience,’ 1776, 8vo ; 1807, 8 to; 
Romaey, 1819, 8vo; Philadelphia [1869], 
12mo ; with title ‘ The Doubtful Christian 
encouraged,’ &o., Woodbridge [1800], 8vo ; 
in Welsh, 1769, 12mo. 4. ‘A form of Sound 
Words; or . . . BodyofDivimty,’&c.,1766, 
12mo; 1766, 12mo (based on the shorter 
catechism of the Westminster assembly), 
6. ‘Public Fasting,’ fee., 1767, 12mo ; 1768, 
8vo. 0. ‘An Epistolary Oorrespondence be- 
tween . , . Pike and . . , Sandeman,’ &c., 
1768, 8vo ; in Welsh, 1706, 12mo. 7, ‘ Saving 
Grace, Sovereign Grace,’ &c,, 1768, 8vo (lec- 
tures at Pinners’ Hall) ; 1825, 8vo. 8. ‘Free 
Grace indeed ! ’ &c., 1769, 8yo ; 1760, 12mo. 

9. ‘A . ■ . Narrative of the . . . Schism in 
the Church under . . . Pike,’ &c., 1760, 8vo. 

10. ‘Simple Truth Vindicated,’ &c., 1760, 
12mo (anon). 11. ‘ The Nature and Evidence 
of Saving Faith,’ &o., 1764, 8vo. 12. ‘ A Plain 
. . . Account of . . . Practices observed by 
the Church in Si. Mertin’s-la-Grond,’ &c., 
1766, 8vo; 1767, 12mo. 13. ‘A Compen- 
dious Hebrew Lexicon,’ &c., 1766, 8to (an- 
nexed is a short grammar) ; Glasgow, 1802, 
8vo. 

[Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 
1 808, ii. 86 sg., 263 ; information from the parish 
register, Trowbridge, per the Rev, H, Trotter.] 

A Gi,' 

PILCH, FULLER (1803-1870), cricketer, 
eldest son of NathonielPilchandFrancesFul- 
I lor, was born at Horningtoft, near Fokenham, 
Norfolk, on 17 March 1803. Brought up to 
the trade of a tailor, he showed more then 
an ordinary taste for cricket as a boy, and is 
said to have been early instructed in the 
game by WiUiam Fennox, one of the famous 
Hambledon players. At the age of seven- 
teen, with his brothers Nathaniel and Wu- 
liam, he played his first match at Lord’s, 
when ho assisted Norfolk against the Mary- 
lebone Club. Though be failed with the bah 
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Williani Ward, who made 278 for Matyle- 
' bone, already predicted his future succW, 
Moving temporarily to Bury St. Edmunds ia 
1825, he formed one of the powerful Bury 
Club, for which he played innings of 91 and 
82, both not out, in 1826, and scored 187 not 
out against the Woodbridge Club in 1830. 
Meantime, in 1827, he had again appeared at 
Lord’s for England against Sussex, when 
the new 'roimdhand ’ bowling was publicly 
tested, and he provod the highest scorer 
in that historical match with an innings 
of 38. 

Removing to Norwich in 1829, be therein 
1888 defeated at single wicket Thomas Mars- 
den, the Yorkshire champion, making 73 to 
the 7 and 0 of his opponent. In the same year 
he again overcame Marsden at Sheffield be- 
fore twenty thousand spectators, obtaining 
78 and 100 against Marsden's 26 and 31. In 
the two matches between Norfolk and York- 
shire in the following year Pilch made scores 
of 37 not out, and 73 and 153 not out, to 
which he added another of 105 not out for 
England v. Sussex, against the howling of 
William Lillywhile, 

In 1885 he transferred his residence to 
Town Mailing, and from 1830 to 1861: formed 
one of the Kent eleven, receiving a salary of 
1001. a year for hie services. From 1841 to 
1861 he was a member of Clarko’s All-Eng- 
land eleven, hut did not play in very many 
of their matches. During this period his 
chief innings were 107 for Benenden v, 
Kent, and 125 for Nottingham v. Twenty- 
two of the Forest and Bingham clubs m 
1836; 160 v. Reigate, with Lillywhite, in 
1837 (then coiisidored the most wonderful 
feat onreoord) ; 11 4 for Chalvington v. Brigh- 
ton, with Lillywhite, in 1839 ; 98 for Kent 
a. England in '1842 ; and 117 for Marylehons 
V. Western Counties, with Lillywhite, Dean, 
and Hillycr, in 1845. Ills last appearance 
at Lord’s was in 1864. 

Filch stood six feet in height, and pos- 
sessed a groat reach, which he further in- 
creased by designing a hat of the regulation 
length hut with a very short handle, allowing 
a corresponding gain in tdie blade. His style 
of play was entirely forward, its feature hemg 
the smothering of the hall at tho pitch before 
the twist or rise could take effect. The cricket 
chronicler, John Nyren (1704-1837) [q.v.], 
used to say that Filch’s play almost recon- 
ciled him to Mimd-arm howling. Through- 
out his career he was opposed to some of the 
greatest howlers that have appeared, and 
ranked among the finest batsmen and run- 
getters. There was no player to contest his 
supremacy until George Parr [q, v.] reached 
Itis prime, about 1860. Of a kindly disposi- 


tion and quaint humour. Pilch wag nniver- 
solly respected. He died on 1 May 1870 at 
Canterbury, whither he had removed and 
opened a shop for the sale of bats and other 
cricketing implements in 1842. He was 
hurled in the churchyard of St. Gregory’s. 
He was not married. Tho best portrait of 
him is in Pyeroft’s ‘ Cricket Field ’ (8rd 
edition, 1839). A hot which he used is in 
the pavilion at Lord’s Cricket Ground. 

[Lilljwhite’s Scores and Biographies of Cele- 
brated Cricketers, 1862; Pycioft’s Cricket Field, 
3rd edit., 1859; Denison's Sketches of the Pliers, 
1816 ; Sporting Uftigazine, 1833 ; dale's dame 
of Cricket, 1888; information supplied by the 
Rev. F. 0. de Lona Lane, Wlussonsett Rectory, 
East Doreham, and Henry Fsrkina, esq., seore- 
tary to the Marylebone Cricket Club.] 

J, B. P. 

PILCHER, GEORGE (1801-1866), 
aural surgeon, son of Jeremiah Pilcher of 
Winkflela, Berkshire, was horn on SO April 
1801, and was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England on 
2 April 1824. Immediately afterwards he 
began to practise as a surgeon in Dean 
Street, Soho, London, and was soon appointed 
lecturer on anatomy, physiology, and sur- 
gery at the Webb Street school of medicine. 
Snow’s Fields, then belonging to his brother- 
in-law, Richard Dugard Grainger. He was 
for moOT years consulting surgeon to the 
Siirr^ Dispensary. In 1838 he was awarded 
the Fothergillian prize at the Medical So- 
ciety for his treatise 'On the Structure and 
Pathology of the Ear,’ and in 1842 he was 
elected president of the Medical Society of 
London. AVhen the 'Webb Street school 
was reabsorbed into the Borough hospitals 
from which it had originally sprung, Pilcher 
became attached to Lane’s school, which was 
affiliated to St. George's Hospital, At that 
lioroital he became lecturer upon surgery on 
6 July 1843, and in the same year he was 
made an honorary fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England on the founda- 
tion of that select class of members. In 1849 
he was admitted a member of the council of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
He died suddenly on 7 Nov. 1866, and was 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. 

Pilcher was an able surgeon and a good 
physiologist. He entered upon the prac- 
tice of aural surgery at a time when the 
quackery of John Harrison Curtis had raised 
mat speciality to an unenviable notoriety. 
To Toyi'hee, Pilcher, Yearsley, and Harvey 
aniul surgery in this country mainlj owes 
the position it now holds in the estimation 
of the medical profession, POoher pub- 
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lifihed: 1. ‘Essny on tte Physiology of the 
Jixcito-molory System,’ read before the Medi- 
cal Society, 1886. 2. ' The Structure, Eco- 
nomy, and Diseases of the Ear,’ with plates, 
8vo, Loudon, 1838; 2nd edit. 1842. 3. ‘Some 
Points in the Physiology _ of the Tym- 
panum,’ read before the physiological section 
of the Medical Society of London, 23 Fob. 
1864. 

[Obituary notice in the Medical Timas and 
Gazette, I860, ii. 610 ; information kindly sup- 
plied by Roger Eykyn, esq.] D'A. P. 

PILFOLD, JOHN (1776 P-1834), cap- 
tain in the navy, second son of Charles Pil- 
fold of Horsham, was born at Horsham about 
1776. lie entered the navy in 1788 on board 
the Crown with Commodore Cornwallis, and 
served in her during her commission in the 
East Indies, returning to England in May 
1792 [see Coenwallis, Sie WiiLiAit, 174^ 
1819]. He then joined the Brunswick, in 
which he was present in the battle of 1 June 
1794 [see Haevet, Johh, 1740-1794], and 
was specially recommended by Harvey for 
promotion. On 14 Feb. 1796 he was pro- 
moted by Lord Howe to be lientanant of the 
Russell, and in her he was pro.sent in the ac- 
tion off Lorient on 23 June. In September 
1796 ho was appointed to the Kingfisher sloop 
on the Lisbon station, in which he took part 
in the capture of several privateers ; and on 
1 July 1797, being tho first lieutenant, sup- 
ported the commander, John Jlaitland, swonl 
in hand, in suppressing a violent mutiny 
which broke out on board. PUfold was 
shortly afterwards moved into theimpdtueux, 
in which, on 6 June 1800, he commanded the 
boats in the destruction of the French cor- 
vette Insolente in the Morbihan [see Phleitw, 
EnwAED, VisoouifT Exmouih]. On the re- 
newal of the war in 1803 he was appointed to 
the Hindostan, from which he was moved to 
the Dragon, and afterwards to the Ajax. In 
the latter he took part in the action off Cape 
Finisterre on 22 July 1806. William Brown 
(i. 1814) [q,T.], the captain of the Ajax, went 
home withfe Robert Oaldor [q. v.], who was 
to be tried court-martial, and the Ajax ■was 
left before Cadiz under the command of her 
first lieutenant, Pilfold, who had thus the dis- 
tinction of commanding her a few days later 
in the battlo of Trafalgar, for which he was 
advanced to post rank on 26 Dec. 1806, and 
received the gold medal with the other cap- 
tains present in the action. In 1808 he was 
granted an honourable augmentation to his 
arms, and in June 1816 he was nominated 
commander of the Bath. 

From 1827 to 1881 ho was captain of the 
ordinary at Plymouth, and he died at Stone- 


house on 12 J lily 1834. He married, m laufi 
a daughter of Thomas South of Donhead’ ' 
Wiltshire, and left two daughters. ’ 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr, iv. (vol. ii ot ill 
963 ; Gent. Mag. 1836, i. 322.] J. ij. £_ '' 

PILK.IN aTOH, SIE ANDREW (1767 P- 
1868), general, born about 1767, obtained 
bis first commission in the army on 7 March 
1783, and was promoted lieutenant 24 Jan. 
1791, captain 2 March 1796, major 31 Maroli 
1804, lieutenant-colonel 5 Oct. 1809, colonel 
12 Aug. 1819, major-general 22 July 18M 
lieutenant-general 28 Nov. 1841. ’ 

Pilkington saw much and varied service. 
With the Channel fleet in 1793-4 he com- 
manded a company of the Queen's Royals on 
board the Royal Qeorge on ‘the glorious first 
of J une ’ 179 1, when Lord Howe defeated the 
French off Uslmnt. Pilkington received two 
splinter wounds. lie was next employed in 
the West Indies, and was present at the cap- 
ture of Trinidad, 1795-7. He served in Ire- 
land in the suppression of the inbellion in 
1708, and was ivith the expeditions to ths 
Uelder in 1799 and 1806. He was severely 
wounded in the defence of the Kent, East 
ludiaman, against a large French privateer in 
1800, on his passage to India. He served on 
the Btafl' at the Horse Guards m 1807-8, and 
iu Nora Scotia from 1609 to 1816. Daring 
the latter period he commanded several suc- 
cessful e.xpeditions. Ho reduced the islands in 
Passamaquody Bay, between N ew Brunswick 
and Maine,U.S. He was created K.C.B. on 19 
July 1838. He died on 23 Feb. 1853 at his re- 
sidence, Catbfleld Place, Battle, Sussex, which 
he hud purchased from J ames Eversfield, esq. 

Sir Andrew married at Hayes, on 9 May 
1808, Maria Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Vicaiy 
Gibbs [q. v.l, who survived him, with two 
daughters, Maria Georgina, married to Bur- 
rell I-Jayliw, rector of Catsfield in Sussex,_on 
18 July 1818, and Louisa Elizabeth, married 
on 1 Sept. 1863 to Richard Thomas Lee. 

[Hott's Army List, 1862; Gent. Mag. 1838 
ii. 8 I 7 . 1863 i. 436; Royal Military Calendar, 
iv. 262 ; Times, 1 March, 1863 ; Lower's Hist, 
of Sussex, pp. 96-6.] W. B-i. 

PILKINGTON, FRANCIS (16G4P- 
1638), luteuist and musical composer, was 
probably related to Richard Pilkington of 
Rivington, Lancasbire (whose sou, named 
Francis, died in 1597). Pilkington’s father 
and brother were in the service of Henry 
Stanley, fourth earl of Derby. The lutenist 
found a patron in Ferdinand, fifth earl. 

After joining the Chester Cathedral choir 
in 1678 he was admitted MnS. Bao. Oxford, 
on 10 July 1 696, from Lincoln 0t)llege( W oon). 
In 1612 he was minor oanbn, and he was 
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precLiitor of Cliester Ualliedral from 1(J28 
•ill his death iti 1038 

His compositions were not distinp[iuahed 
br much orifiimility (BriiSEr, Hist, lii, 826, 
;,47). He published : 1 . ‘ The First Book of 
itiougs or Ayres of four parts ; with Tableture 
for the Lute or Orplievion, with, the Violl da 
(•ramha,’ 1 606. 2. ' The First Bat of Madri- 
gals and Pastorals of three, four, and five 
parts,’ 1613. 3. ‘ Tlie Second Set of Madri- 
gals and Pastorals of three, four, five, and six 
parts, apt for vyolls and voyoes,' 1624 A 
pa van by a Lord Derby appeal's in the same vol- 
ume. Pilkington contributed two sacred songs 
to Leighton’s ‘ Teares and Lamentations,’ 
■1014. His part-song ‘ Best, sweet nymphs,' 
has been republished in the collections of 
Ilnllah and Stafford Smith. ‘ When Oriana 
walked ’ is included in Hawes’s ‘Triumphs,' 
and five others in Oliphant’s ‘ Madrigals.’ 

Pilkington was the father or near relative 
of Thomas Pilkington (1616 .•’-1660 ?), also 
a chorister of Chester Cathedral, and said 
to be one of the musicians to Henrietta Maria 
(Wood). Thomas was the inventor of the 
orphion, and ‘ did command all instruments 
with his unequall'd hand ’ (Coka.tnb), He 
died during the interregnum, aged about 
36, and was buried at Wolverhampton. Sir 
Aston Cokayue celebrated his merits in an 
epitaph and an elegy. 

[Wood's Fasti, i. 269 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1600-1714 ; Hawkins's Hist. pp. 493, 622, 671 ; 
Burney’s Hist. iii. 826, 347 ; (Jbenter accounts, 
by the courtesy of Mr. St. John Hope, at the 
Society of Antiquaries ; Pilkington's History of 
the Pilkington Family, 1 894 ; authorities quoted.] 

L. M, M. 

PILK.INGT01T, GILBERT {Jl. 1860), is 
the reputed author of 'The Tournament of 
Tottenham,’ a burlesque in verse on ‘the 
parade and fopperies of chivalry.’ An 
amusing description is given, in homely lan- 
guage, of the efiorts of ignorant rustice to re- 
produce all the ceremonies of the tournament 
by way of prelude to a rustic wedding. The 
earliest muniiacript of the piece is in the 
Cambridge University Library, Ff. v. 48, 
and dates from the fourteenth century. It is 
followed by a sequel entitled ‘ The Feesl.’ 
Both bear the signature of Gilbert Pilking- 
ton, but it is doubtful if he were more than 
the copyist, In the same manuscript, which 
oncobeloiig'od to George Witliers, the poet, the 
•words ‘ Quod domlnus Gilbertus PyUiyng- 
ton ’ are appended to two other poeme, ono 
entitled ‘ Passio Domini,’ and the other ' The 
Story of Robin Hood and Little John.' But 
of these, too, Pilkington may only have been 
the copyisl. A fifteenth-century copy of 
'The iWrnoment’ is in Horl. MS. 5396, 


William Bedwell [q. v.] once possessed the 
Cambridge manuscript of the piece, and 
printed it in 1631, in uie belief that Pilking- 
ton was not only the author, but his own 
predecessor in the vicarage of Tottenham. 
The latter theory is not confirmed by any 
contemporary evidence. The title-page of 
Bedwell’s edition runs : * The Tymament of 
Tottenham, or the wooing, winning, and 
wedding of Tihbe, the roev's daughter there. 
Written long since in verse by Sir. Gilbert 
Pilkington, at that time, as some have 
thought, Person of the Parish. Taken out 
of an ancient manuscript and published for 
the delight of others, by Wilhelm Bedwell, 
now Pastour there. Printed by .lohn Horton, 
1631.’ Bedwell appended a description of 
Tottenham, with a fresh title-page. ‘ The 
Tournament’ was reprinted with Richard 
Butcher’s 'Survey of Stamford,’ London, 
1717, and again, 1718, 8vo ; by Bishop Percy 
in his ‘Reliques’ (ed. Wheatley, ii, 17-38); 
by Ritson in his ‘Ancient Songs and Ballads,’ 
1829 ; by^Mr, 11’'. 0. Hazlitt m his ‘ Popular 
En{dish Poetry ’ (iii. 82 sq.) ; and separately 
^Thomas iV right, with the sequel, ‘The 
Ireest,’ in 1836. 

[Warton’s Hist, of English Poetry, 1871, iii. 
116-16; Eitson’s Bibl. Anglo-Poetico ; Oat. of 
MSS. in Oambr. Univ. Library ; Hearne's Nen- 
brigensis, 1719, vol. i. pp. Iril-lxiii.] S. L. 

PILKINGTOH, JAMBS (1620 P-1676), 
first proteetant bishop of Durlmm, the third 
son of Richard Pilkington of Rivinrton 
Hall, in the parish of Bolton-le-Moors, Lan- 
cashire, was bom there about 1620. His 
mother was Alice, daughter of Laurence 
Aeshawe or Hassall, and sister to Roger 
Hossall of Obarnock Heath, Lancashire (Ups- 
ide, Durham Fediffrees, p. 256). Leonai-d 
Pilkington [q. v.J was o younger brother. 
'When he was sixteen he entered at Pem- 
broke HaU, Cambridge, whence he mm'ated 
to St. J ohn’s College. He graduated B. A. in 
16S8-9, and was mccted fmow of St. John’s 
on 20 March 1589. In 1642 he proceeded 
H.A., and in 1661 B.D. On 3 April 1648 
he became one of the preachers of St. John's 
College, and on 3 July following -was ad- 
mitted a senior fellow of the college, of 
which he was appointed president in 1660. 
Strongly inclined by education and con-^ 
victiou in favom' of the Reformation, he 
forwarded the change of religion by taking 
part in a ‘ disputation ’ on tronsubstontia- 
tion held at Cambridge on 24 June 1640, and 
by lecturing in the public schools of the 
university on the Acts of the Apostles. 
Edward vl, in Becemher 1660, appointed 
him vicar of Kendal in Westmoreland, but 
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in the next year ho resigned the benefice and church, occasioned an angry reply from Job 
returned to Cambridge. "When the Marian Morwen, chajrlain to Biahop Bonner PiL 

persecutions began in 1664, he fled, with Icington then issued a ‘confutation ’in'which 

other protestants, to the continent, living in he vigorously followed up his original ex- 
succession at Ziirioh, Basle, Geneva, and posure of the Eoman catholic ehmch Tb 
Frankfort. 'While at Basle ho lectured on June 1662 he preached a sermon before the 
Ecclesiastes, St. Peter’s Epistles, and Gala- queen, in which he exposed the pretensions 
tians. He was at Frankfort when Queen of Ellj^s, the self-styled prophet. ^ He had a 
Mary died, in 1668, and was the first to sira, hand in settling the Thirty-nine articles 
if he did not also write, the ‘ Peaceable promulgated in 1662. A letter written hv 
Letter ’ sent to the English church at him to Archbishop Parker in 1661 or 1664 
Geneva. sets forth in maphic terms the general negli- 

Eetuming to England, he was appointed gence and relaxed morals of the clergy°in 
one of the commissioners to revise the Book of the north of England. In another letter 
Common Prayer, which was begun in Decern- addressed to Dudley, earl of Leicester in 
berl668andcompletcdinAprill6a9. During 1664, he showed himself favourable to ’dis- 
the latter year he acted on the commission continuing the use of vestments. He was 
for visiting Cambridge 'University in order to n great stickler for the rights and emolu- 
receive the oath of i^egiance from the resi- ments of his see, and on 10 May 1664 ob- 
dent members of the university. On 20 July tained from the queen confirmation of the 
1556 he was admitted master of St.John’s various charters rolnling to his bishopric. 
College and regius professor of divinity, and In June 1666 he procured restitution of 
was afterwards associated with Sir John certain temporalities, but only in conside- 
Cheke [q.v.] in settling the pronunciation of ration of a heavy annual fine to the crown. 
Greek. On 8 March 1669-60 he preached at At a later date (1570) he was unsnccessM 
St. Paul’s Gross in favour of assisting scholars in a suit for the forfeited estate of the Earl 
at the universities and increasing the in- of 'IVestmorland, but in 1678 hosuccessfriUy 
comes of the clergy. At this period he was resisted the claim of the crown to the 
termed bishop-elect of Winchester. He de- fisheries at Norham. During the northern 
livered the funeral oration on the exhumation rebellion of 1669 in favour of the Eoman 


of the remains of Martin Buoer and Paulus 
Fagius at a solemn commemoration held at 
Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, on 20 July 1600. 
In the course of this year he published his ‘Ex- 
position upon Aggeus/ and was married to 
Alice, daughter of Sir John Kingsmill. The 
marriage was apparently private, and he is 
said to have concealed the fact at first, pro- 
bably because of the prejudice of the quoen 
against marriod clergy. Towards the close 
ot 1660 he was appointed bishop of Durham, 
and was thus the first protestanl occupant of 
the see. The royal assent was given on 
20 Feb. 1660-1, his consecration took place 
on 2 March, and his enthronement on 
10 April. Two days prior to tho last date 
ho preached at St. Mary Spilal, Loudon, be- 
fore the lord mayor. Shortly afterwards 
(October 1661) he resigned his mastership of 
St. John’s, Cambridge, wherein he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Leonard. The bishop 
had three brothers in the church, and took 
care to provide for them all. Leonard was 
resented to the rectory of Whitburn in 
56S, John was made archdeacon of Durham, 
and Lawrence was collated to the vicarage 
of Eforham in 1666. On 8 June 1661 he 
preached a memorable sermon at St. Paul's 
Cross on the causes of the destruction of St, 
Paul’s Cathedral by fire. This discourse, in 
which he denoimced certain abuses of the 


catholic revival, when the insurgents broke 
into Durham Cathedral, Piheington and his 
family thought it expedient to flee for 
their lives. After his return to his diocese 
he wrote to Sir William Cecil, secretary of 
stale, an account of the miserable condition 
of tho country, and he subsequently brought 
under the notice of Cecil the teachings and 
machinations of tho English catholics at 
Louvain, dii'ecled against the Anglican esta- 
blishment. Ho was one of the commissioners 
for the visitation of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, in February 1669-70, 

In 1601 and 1667 he held visitations of 
his cathedral, and on the second occasion the 
Injunctions for the removal of superstitious 
books and ornaments and defacing idolatrous 
figures from the church plate wore carded 
out with great rigour. The palaces and 
other edifices in his see were left by him in 
a wofully ruinous state, and many build- 
ings — some, at lenst,_ of which probably were 
already in bad repair — ^wero demolished by 
him. Strype characterises him as ' a grave 
and truly reverend man, of great piety and 
learning, and such frugal simplicity of life 
os well became a modest Christian prelate;’ 
and tins character is borne out by_ contem- 
porary writers, by one of whom he is said to 
have been ‘ much more angry in his speeches 
than in his doings.’ 
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On 30 Jan. 1506-6 he gfranted a charter 
of incorporation to the citizens of Durham 
to be governed by an alderman and twelve 
burgesses. He also incorporated several of 
the trade companies of the city. Stimulated, 
it is said, by the example of his friend Ber- 
nard Gilpin, he founded and endowed a free 
grammar school at Rivington, which was 
opened in 1666, and he encouraged the foun- 
dation of a free school at Darlington. The 
churchat Rivington was foundedbyhisfather. 

Pilkington med at Bishop Auckland on 
23 Jan. 1676-6, aged 66, leaving a wife and 
two daughters, Deborah and Ruth. He was 
buried at Auckland, but hia remains were 
removed to Durham Cathedral and interred 
before the high altar on 34 May 1676. His 
tomb, now destroyed, contained a very long 
Latin inscription. In hia will, dated 4 Feh. 
1671-2, he desired to be buried with ‘ as few 
popish ceremonies as may be, or vain cost.’ 
He left hia library at Auckland to ' the school 
at Rivington and to poor collegers and others.’ 
Hone 01 his hooka remain at Rivington, but 
many are in St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and the university library. 

The church at Rivington contains a curious 
pointing representing the bishop’sparents and 
their twelve children. It is^ a copy,_ taken 
partly from the remains of the original, 
which was damaged by fire in 1834 and is 
now in possession of Lieut.-Col. John Pilk- 
iiigton at Sandown Park, near Liverpool, 
and partly from a copy made in 1821. 

Among his recorded writings are several 
which were perhaps never printed. Those 
that survive are: 1. ‘Disputation on the 
Sacrament with "VV. Glynn, D.D.’ (in Foxe’s 
‘Actes and Monuments’). 3. ‘ Sermon before 
the University of Cambridge on the Resti- 
tution of Bueer and Fagius ’(in Foxe's ' Aotea 
and Monuments,’ and in Latin in Bucer's 
‘ Seripta Anglicana ’). 8. ‘ Aggeus the Pro- 
pWe declared by a large Commentary,’ 
London, 1660, 8vo. 4. ‘Aggeus and Ab- 
dias, Prophetes ; the one corrected, the other 
newly added,’ &c., London, 1662, 8vo. 
6. ‘A Confutaoion of an Addioion, with an 
Apologye written and cast in the Stretes of 
West Chester, against the causes of burnmg 
Paules Church,’ &c., 1663, 8vo. 6. ‘AGodlie 
Exposition upon certaine Chapters of Hehe- 
miali,’ Cambridge, 1686, 4to; edited by John 
Foxe, The above, with extracts from the 
statutes of Rivington School, and a ‘ Trac- 
tatus de Predestmatione,’ from the manu- 
script in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
were collected as Pilkington’s works for tlie 
Parker Society (ed. Soholefield) in 1842. 
He wrote the homilies against gluttony, 
drunkenness, and excess of apparel. 


Thebishoy’s younger brother, John (IfiSQ.®- 
ICOS), matriculated as a sizar of St. John’s 
OolleM, Cambridge, in May 1644, obtoined 
a schdarship there, and is commemorated for 
his learning in Ascham’s account of the col- 
lege (STKYrn, CAcke, p. 49). He graduated 
B.A. in 1646, M. A. 1649, B.D. 1661, and was 
elected a fellow of Pembroke Hall in 1647. 
He was prebendary (of Mapesbury) in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral from 20 Nov. 1669 to 1562, 
was ordained priest by Bishop Grindol in 
January 1560, was collated next year by hia 
brother James, whose chaplain he was, to a 
Durham prebend, and from 1662 until his 
death in the autumn of 1603 was archdeacon 
of Durham and rector of Easington, He 
was buried at St. Oswald’s, Durham, on 81 
Oct. 1603. He appears to have married 
Ann Forde of London in November 1664. 
Several manuscripts formerly belonging to 
him are at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

[Strype’s Works; ScboIeSelcTs Memoirs in 
Pilkington’s Works (PnrkarSoo.), 1842; Cooper's 
Athcnm Cantabar. i. 344 ; Cooper’s Annals of 
Cambridge, ii. _ 31, 161, 154, 161 ; Baker’s St. 
John’s, Cambridge (ed. Mayor) ; Harland and 
Axon’s Genealogy of the Pilkingtons, 1875 ; 
Pilkington’s Lanceahiro Family of Pilkington, 
1804 (with portrait, also in Trans. Historic Soc. 
of Liincashue and Cheshire, 1893); Durham 
Wills (Surtees Soc.), ii. 8; Mochyn’s Diary 
(Camden Soc.), 1847 ; Foxe's Actes and Monu- 
ments; Surtpcs’s Durham ; Gent. Mag. Novem- 
ber 1800, p. 484 ; Fuller’s Worthies and Church 
History; Milman's St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1868, 
p. 277; Longman’s St, Paul’s Cathedral, 1878, 
p.67; Gilpin's Bernard Gilpiu,1830,p.l47; Miil- 
linger’s Uni v. of Cambridge, ii. 1 884. J O.W.S. 

PILKINGTON, LBLTITIA (1712- 
1760), adventuress, born at Dublin in 1712, 
was second child of Dr. Yau Lewen, a man- 
midwife of Dutch origin, who was educated 
at Leyden under Boerhaave, and settled in 
Dublin about 1710. Her grandmother, Eliza- 
beth, who married a Roman catholic ofiicer 
in James IPs army, was one of the twenty- 
one children of a Colonel Mead by a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Kilmallock. A precocious 
child, Lcetilia was greatly indulged by her 
father, whom, in 1729, she persuaded to 
allow her to morry a penniless Irish parson 
named Matthew Pilkington [see below], the 
son of a watehmoker. They lived upon the 
bounty of Van Lewen, until Pilkington ob- 
tained the post of chaplain to Lady Gharle- 
mout. Shortly after this event, about 1730, 
with the help of Dr, Delany’a influence [see 
Delaxty, Patbiok] Pilkington end his wife 
pushed themselves into Swift’s favour. Swift 
was then in residence at Dublin as deon of 
St. Patrick’s, and he seems to have been 
taken by Lretitia’s wit, docility, and free- 
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dom from affectation. The story of lier in- 
troduction to the dean, as told afterwards 
hy Mrs. Pilhington, is full of humorous 
entertainment. ‘Is this poor little child 
mnri'iedP’ was Swift’s first remark. ‘God 
help her I ’ In the evening Swift made her 
read to him his own * Annals of the Pour 
Last Years of Queen Anne,' asking her most 
particularly whether she understood every 
word ; for, said he, ‘ 1 would have it in- 
telligent to the meanest capacity ; and if 
you comprehend it, 'tis possible everybody 
may.’ For a time she was undoubtedly a 
great favourite of Swift, and her sprightly 
reminiscences, in spite of the disdain with 
which they are treated by some of Swift’s 
hiographors, constitute one of the chief 
sources of authority as to Swift’s later years. 
It is Mrs. Pilkington who tells us of Gift’s 
personal habits, of his manners with his ser- 
vants, of his dealings with roguish workmen, 
of his memory of Hudihras, so accurate that 
he could repeat every line from beginning to 
end. Thackeray was quite justified in the 
extensive use he made of her anecdotes in 
his sketch of Swift in ‘English Humourists,' 
for the internal evidence of their authenti- 
city is quite conclusive. The apologetic por- 
tions of her memoirs are much loss worthy 
of credence. 

The latter half of Mrs. Pilkington’s life 
was extremely unfortunate. In 1732 Swift 
procured her husband an appointment in 
London, whither he iirooeeded without his 
wife. Literary jealousies are said to have 
alienated tho pair. Later, however, Mm. 
Pilkington joined her husband, and, accord- 
ing to her own account, found him living a 
lift of profligacy. She soon returned to Ire- 
land, with hor own reputation somewhat 
tarnished. Her father died in 1731., and 
she shortly afteiwards gavo her husband a 
good pretext for disembarrassing himself of 
fiis wife, being found entertaining a man 
in her bedroom between two and three 
o’clock in the morning. Swift, writing to 
Alderman BaThev[seeundor BAin)iiii,MAnT], 
put her case in a nutshell ; ' She was takoii 
111 the fact by her own husband ; he is now 
suing for a divorce and will not get it; she 
is suing for a maintenance, and he has none 
to give her.’ After strange adventures she 
came to England and settled in London. 
Colley Cibbor interested himself in hor story, 
and she managed for a time to bog sufllcient 
for a livelihood. In 1748, however, she was 
sued for debt and imprisoned in the Mar- 
shalsea. I^on her release, again owing to 
the good offices of Cibber, she set to work 
to compile her ‘ Memoirs,’ and doubtless did 
not spare any efforts to blackmail some of 


her old patrons. The work first appeared a* 
Dublin, in two volumes, as ‘Memoirs of 
Mrs. Lsetitin Pilkington, wife to the Eev 
Matthew Pilkington, written hy herself 
"Wherein are occasionally interspersed all her 
Poems, with Anecdotes of several eminent 
parsons living and dead ’ (1748). The work 
attracted a fair amount of attention, and the 
portions relating to Swift were extensivelv 
pillaged by newspapers and magnsines: a 
third edition appeared at London in 1754 
with an additional volume edited hv herson^ 
John Carteret Pilkington. After faunching 
her ‘ Memoirs,’ Mrs. Pilkington started asmall 
bookshop inSt. James’s Street, hut theventure 
doee not seem to have succeeded, for she once 
more made her way over to Ireland, and died 
in Dublin on 2.') Aug. 1760. Among those 
who befriended her in her last years were 
Samuel Richardson, Sir Robert King, and 
Lord Kingshorough. ‘The celebrated Mrs. 
Pilkington’s Jests, or the Cabinet of Wit and 
Humour,’ was published posthumously in 
1761; 2nd edit., with additions, 1766. It 
W'tts claimed for this curious repertory of the 
broadest jests that ■when in manuscript it 
had been perused by Swift, and had elicited 
from him a laugh. In her ‘ Memoirs,’ hoiv- 
Bver, Mrs. Pillangton explicitly states that 
she had never seen Swift laugh. Her ‘Poems ’ 
were included in ‘ Poems by Eminent Ladies' 
(2 vols. London, 1756). Her burlesque, en- 
titled ‘The Turkish Court, or the London 
Prenticcj’ wdiich was acted at Oapel Court, 
Dublin, m 1748, was never printed. 

Matthew PiLKiwaToir (^. 1788), the hus- 
band of Lmtilia, was also a poet, having pub- 
lished iu 1730 ‘ Poems on Severol Occasions ’ 
(Dublin, 8vo), of which a second edition, 
revised hy Swift, and containing some addi- 
tional pieces, appeared in London in 1731, 
with ooinmendotory verses hy William Dun- 
Irin. Swift, who afterwards had occasion to 
change his opinion of Pilkington, 'wrote, in 
July 1 782, to his old friend, Alderman Barber 
(then lord-mayor elect), soliciting the post of 
chaplain to the lord-mayor for his protfcgS, and 
as soon as this request was complied with, 
Swift wrote strongly on his bohau to Pope : 
‘ The young man,^ he wrote of Pilkington, 
‘ is the most hopeful we have. A book of 
his poems was printed in London. Dr. Dh- 
lany is one of his patrons. He is moi’ried. 
and had children, and makes about 100/. a 
year, on which he lives decently. The utmost 
stretch of his ambition is to gather up as 
much superfluous money as will give him a 
sight of you and half an hour of your pr^ 
eence ; after which he will return home in 
full satisfaction, and in proper time the in 
peace.’ On the strength of this exordium, 
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Pope asked rillcington to slay witli him at 
Tmckenham for a fortnight, hut subse- 
* quently had oocasiou, in conjunction -with 
Bolingbroha and Barber, to remonstrate with. 
Swift upon his lack of discrimination in re- 
comnending such an ' intolerable cozcomb.' 
In the same way as his wife (than whom he 
had far less wit), Pilkington seems to hays 
won Swift’s good graces by his seeming in- 
sensibility to the dean’s occasional fits of 
ferocity. Thus, when Swift emptied the 
dregs of a bottle of claret and told Pilking- 
ton to drink them, ns he always kept a poor 
parson to drink his foul wine for him,’Pilking- 
ton submissively raised his glass, and_ would 
have drunlt the contents had not Swift pre- 
vented him. In 17 32 Swift presented to Mrs. 
Barber his ‘ Verses to aLady who desired to be 
sddressedinthe Heroic Style,’ which the lady 
conveyed to the press through the medium 
of Piilangton. when, however, some ex- 
pressions in the poem provoked the wrath 
of Walpole, Pilkington had no scruple in 
betraying both Barber, the printer, and Ben- 
jamin Motte [q. V.], the bookseller. This 
completely opened Swift’s eyes as to the real 
character of his prot^d, whom he subse- 
quently described to Barber as the falsest 
rogue in the Wngdom. This view of his 
character is confl.rmed bvPilkington’s treat- 
ment of his wife, even if we do not accept 
the conjecture that he forged some ofihnsive 
letters written to Queen Caroline from Duh- 
lin in 1731, and purporting to he from Swift. 
The latter certainly came to regard Pilking- 
ton as the author of these letters, whi& 
prejudiced him greotly in the eyes of the 
court, and which he warmly but ueelessly 
disclaimed. In 1733 Pilkington inveigled 
Motte into issuing a counterfeit ‘ Life and 
Cbaraoter of Dean Swift, wri t Ion by bimself,’ 
In verse, wbioh was a further source of an- 
noyance both to Swift and his publisher. 
During his year of office as chaplain to 
the lord mayor, Pilkington managed to 
extort more from his master and the al- 
dermen than any of hie predecessors (see 
Barber's Letter to Swift) j but when his de- 
vious courses estranged influential patrons, 
such as Swift and Barber, he fell into evil 
habits and obscurity, from which he only 
emerged to write a few tirades against his 
wife, After his separation from his wife his 
son, John Oartoret Pilkington, espoused the 
cause of his mother. Nothing further ap- 
pears to bo known about Matthew, who must 
os carefully distinguished ftom the author 
of the ’Dictionary of Painters,’ and ftom 
Matthew Pilkington, prehendaacy of Lich- 
field, with both of whom he has been con- 
fused. 


[Gent. Mag. 1748, 2749, 1730, passim; Chsl- 
meis’s Biogr. Dictionary ; Monck Mason’s Bist. 
of St. Patrick's, 1820 ; Webb’s Compendium of 
Irish Biography; Lady’s Monthly Museum, Aug. 
1812 ; Nichols’s Lit. Illustrations ; Oraik’s Life 
of Swift, pp. 443, 469 ; Swift's Works, ed. 
Hawkesworth and Scott; Pope's Works, ed. 
Elwin, V. 332; Baker's Biogr. Dramatics; Didot's 
Biographic Gin4rale ; Mrs. Pilkington’s Memoirs, 
and various squibs relating to her husband’s 
nation for divorce in the British Museum ; J, C. 
Pilkington’s Memoirs, pp. 3-6.] T. S. 


PILKINGTON, LEONAED (1627 P- 
1699), master of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, fifth son of Richard Pilkington, lord 
of Eivingtou Manor, and Alice, daughter of 
Laurence Asshawe or Hassall of Chamook 
Heath,and brotherof JamesPilkington [q.v.], 
was descended from an ancient Lancashire 
family, and received his education at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He proceeded 
B.A. in 1643-4, and on 24 March 1646-6 was 
admitted a fellow of his college. In 1652 he 
was appointed preacher of his college, being 
then in deacon’s orders. After the accession 


of Mary he was ejected from his fellowship, 
and fled with his fcrother to Frankfort, where 
he joined the reformed church, composed 
chiefly of refugees, in that city. On the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth he returned to Cam- 
bridge, and was a second time elected 
(27 Deo. 1669) senior fellow and preacher 
of the college. On 20 March 1660-1 he was 
coUated to the reoto^ of Middleton in Tees- 
dale; and on 19 Oct. following, on his 
brother’s promotion to the see of Durham, 
was elected to succeed him as master of St. 
John’s College. In the same year he was 
licensed one of the university preachers, was 
admitted B.D., and appointed to the regius 
professorship of divinity. This latter appoint- 
ment he resigned, however, in the fol lowing 
year, being, as Baker conjectures, ‘ either 
weary of the chorge or not so equal to the 
business.’ The rectory of Whitburn in the 
county of Dm-ham in some measure compen- 
sated for the loss ; hut he took so little pains 
to conceal Ms puritan sympathies withmhis 
own college that his retention of the master- 
ship became difficult, and when, in 1664, it 
became known that Elizabeth was intending 
to visit the university, he deemed it prudent 
to resign. His brother’s influence obtained 
for him a canonry in the cathedral of Durham 
(1 Aug, 1667) ; but having failed to present 
himseu on the occasion of a visitation by the 
chancellor of the diocese, he was excommuni- 
cated (6 Fob. 1677-8), although absolved a 
few days after. In 1681-2 he virited his col- 
lege at Cambridge, and was twice entertained 
at the expense of the society. In 1692 he 
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■was appointed ti-easui'er of Durliam Cathe- 
dral. He died in August 1699, and his 'will, 
dated 16 Not. 1691, -nras proved in the fol- 
io-wing September. 

He ■was twice married. His first wife, 
Catharine, he married abroad ; she died before 
1669. By her he had five sons and two 
daughters. Of the former three survived 
him : Barnabas, married to Isabella Natrasse, 
who died in 1607 ; Joseph, who died in 1602-3 ; 
and Nehemiah. Of the daughters, Alice mar- 
ried Francis Laycodc, eBq[. ; the other, Grace, 
Dr.RoberlHutton, nephew of the archbishop 
of York. Pilkinrton’s second wife was Jane 
Dyllycotes, a lady of French extraction, and 
the widow of Richard Barnes, D.D., who had 
succeeded to the see of Durham on the death 
of James Pilkington. 

Having acquired a considerable property 
in Oleavedon and Whitburn, Pilkin^on was 
able to make ample provision for his family ; 
and his will occupies four closely printed 
pages in Lieutcnant-colonel Filkington's 
‘ iCstorj,’ He was a benefactor both to the 
university library at Cambridge and to the 
library of his college. Although unduly 
biased by his puritan leanings, he appears 
to have been an efficient administrator. Ilis 
theological attainments were probably some- 
what slender ; and in Baker’s opinion he was 
< a good preacher rather than a great divine.’ 

fBakoi's Hist, of St. John's College, ed. Mayor ; 
Pilkington’s History of the Laacnshiie Family of 
Pilkington ; Cooper's Athenm Cantabr. vol. ii. ; 
MuUinger's Hist, of the University of Cambridge, 
vol. ii.] J. B. M. 

PILKINGTON, MARY (1766-1839), 
writer, the daughter of a surgeon named 
Hopkins, was bom in Cambridge in 1700. 
At the age of fifteen she was destitute 
by the death of her father. Her grandfather, 
a clergyman, afforded her shelter, and she 
married in 1786 her father’s successor, a sur- 
geon named Pilkington, who resided for a 
while in Ely, and then accepted a position 
as naval surgeon. Thrown on her own ro- 
soiu'ces, she became governess to a family 
reservedly mentioned under the initial ‘ W.' 
Here she remained eight years. Her first 
manuscript, ‘ Obedience rev orded and Preju- 
dice conquered, or the History of Mortimer 
Laacelles, was ofieredto Ne wbery in Bt. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and publLshod by him in 17^. 
She speedily became a voluminous author of 
novels and works, chiefly of an inetructive 
and edifying character. She had a disabling 
illness about 1810, from which she recovered 
Her later life seems to have been spent in ob- 
sourity, and she died in 1839, Mrs. Pilking- 
ton’s chief publications, some of which were 


translated into French, were; 1, ‘Edwanl 
Barnard, or Merit exalted,’ London ITPr 

1801 , 12 mo. 2 . ‘ A Collection of ChamdM 

and Riddles,’ 1798, 12mo. S. ‘Kf™ 
Histories,’ &e., London, 1798, 12mo 4 • \ 
Mirror for the Female Sex,’ 1798, lOmo 
6. ‘Historical Beauties for Youna Ladips’ 
1798, 12mo. 6. ‘Tales of the HlrmiS 
1798, 12mo. 7. ‘Tales of the Oottag7’1799 
12 mo. 8. ‘Henry, or the Foundling,’ 1799* 
12mo. 9. ‘ Marmontel’s Tales collected and 
abridged,’ 1799, 12mo. 10. ‘Biograuhv for 
Boys,’ 1799, 12mo. 11. ‘Biopaph/ f” 

Girls,’ 1799, 12mo. 12. ‘ The Spoiled (fiiild ’ 
1799, 12mo. 13. ‘ New Tales of the Castle*’ 
London, 1800, 12mo. 14. ‘The Asiatic 

Princess,’ 1800, 12mo. 16. ‘Tales of the 
Cottage,’ 1801, 12mo. 16. ‘Tales of the 
Hermitage,’ 1801, 12mo. 17. ‘Mentorial 

Tales for Young Ladies,’ 1802, 12mo. 
18. ‘Marvellous Adventures, or the Vicis- 
situdes of a Oat,’ 1802, 12mo. 19. ‘New 
Tales of the Castle, or the Noble Emigrant.' 
London, 1803, 12mo. 20. ‘ Goldsmith’s Hii 
tory of Animated Nature,’ abridged, 1803, 
12mo. 21. ‘ Virtue,’ 12mo. 22. ‘ Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Celebrated Females,’ 12mo. 

23. ‘Parentol Duplicity,’ 3 vola. I'Jmo. 

24. ‘ Crimes and Characters, or the Outcast,’ 

1806, 0 vols. 12mo. 26. ‘ Violet Vale, or 
Stories for the Entertainment of Youth,’ 
1806, 12mo. 20. ‘The DisgraceMl Eifects 
of Falsehood,’ London, 12mo, 1807. 
27. ‘Ellen, Heiress of the Castle,’ 1807, 
8 vols. 12mo. 28. ‘The Calendar, or 

Monthly Rocreations,' London, 12mo, 1807, 
20. ‘ The Minor’s Library,’ 1808, vol. i. 12mo. 
30. ‘ Sacred Elucidations, or Sunday Even- 
ing Remarks,’ 1800, 12mo. 81. ‘Sinclair, 

or the Mysterious Orphan,’ 1809, 4 vola. 
12mo. 32. ‘Tholll-fatedMariiier,orRichard 
the Runaway,’ 1809, 12mo. S3. ‘A Reward 
for Attontiv’e Studies,’ Stroud and London, 
12mo, 1810 (P). 34. ‘Characteristic Inci- 

dents drawn from Real Life,’ London, 1810, 
12mo. 36, ‘Original Poems,’ 1811, 8to. 
30. ‘ The Sorrows of CaBsar, or Adventures 
of a Foundling Dog,’ 1818, 12mo. 87. ‘ Mar- 
gate, or Sketches Descriptive of that Place 
of Resort,’ 1813, 12mo. 38. ‘ Letters from 
a Mother to her Daughter,’ 12mo. 89. ‘Me- 
moirs of the Rockingham Family,’ 12mo. 
40. ‘Evening Recreations, or a Collection 
of Enigmas, Charades, Riddles, &c.,’ 1818, 
12mo. 41. ‘Memoirs of Celebrated Female 
Characters who have distu^uished them- 
selves by their Talents and Virtues in every 
Age and Nation,’ 12mo. 42. ‘Pictures of 
Virtue and Vice, or Moral Tales for the 
Perusal of Young Gentlemen,’ 2 vola. 12nio. 
43. ‘ Sacred Elucidations,’ 12mo. 44. ‘ The 
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or Misfortune the Inmirer words not included in Priestley’s ‘ Ttii^bv to 
of Virtuous Sentiments,’ London, 1819, the Bible,’ 1806; and of ‘Eemarks upon 
12 ino. 46. ‘Celebrity, or the Unfortunate several passages ofScripture,’ Cambridge and 
Choice,’ a novel, 3 vols., London, 1825. London, 1769, 8vo (Ln Neve, 

The ‘Lady’s Monthly Museum’ adds ‘The .Pj61.ASf.p.l33;OKMB,5tW.ij61.;Lowin)i!8, 
Spoiled Child ’ and ‘Letters from a Mother Brit. Lib. 89). 

to a Daughter. ’ [ W ebb’s Compendium of Irish Biogr . ; Taylor’s 



PILKINGTON, MATTHEW (d. 1766), 
author. [See under PiiKiiraTow, Matthew, 
1700 P-1784.] 

PILKINGTON, MATTHEW (1700?- 
1784), author of the ‘Dictionary of Painters,’ 
was born in Dublin about 1700. He en- 


Dict. of English Lit ; Brit.Mus. Cat.] T. S. 


PILKINGTON, BIOHAM (1668 P- 
1631), protestant controversialist, born about 
1668, was probably a n^ew of James Pil- 
kington [q.v.], bisaop ofDurham (see Wilis, 
old ser. Clietham Soc. i. 82, iii. 122). He was 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, as a scholar in edacaled atUivinj^on 8cho(xl,LMcns^e,en- 
1721, and graduated B.A. in 1722. Shortly torepmmanuel College, Cambridge, m April 
afterwordis lie was appointed -vieor of Dona- and proceeded M. A. m 1^63. He was 

bate and Portrahan, oo. Dublin, and occu- incorporated M. A at Oirford on 31 Oct. lo^, 
pied this benefice until his death about 1784. proceeded B.D. on 27 June 1^, 

Pilkington is known as the author of ‘The 

Gentleman’s and Connoisseur’s Dictionary of i 285, 322). From 27 May 

Painters’ London, 1770, 4to. This useful P®® 

work, the first of its kind in England, em- 1 Buckinghamshire ; from 1 .j 97 to 1699 
braced about fourteen hundred aWs, and ! °f|^’^?l®vCumhBrlaud, and of ^ 
continued a standard book until the appear- I 

ance, 1818-10, of Bryan’s ‘Dictionary ofif?“'^- .0“ he received the 

Paintos and Engravers,’ which was to a. H^mbleden rectory 

certain extent based upoi it. In the mean- ' “I®”? f oAer’ ^neSce (State Bapers, 
time PiUtington’s ‘Dictionary ’ had been very 
largely traSsformed in successive new edf- 
tious. The first of these, ‘ with remarks on 

the present state of the ait by James Barry,’ 1 1628, and frw 1025 till his death archdeacon 

and a supplement, appeared in 1798 (London, , v • , 

4to). Aiotherediti5nhyJohnWolcott,M.D., . He died m September 1631, and was buried 
17ro,4to,waa followed by a new editiok with “t^® ckanoel oi Hamhleden church. His 
alteritiois and additions by Henry Fusoli, w^ewas Anne, daughter of John May [q. v.], 
1806, 4to, reprinted in 1810 ; another, revised “®“®P o* Carlisle. 


In reply to tlie 'Manual of Gontrorersies * 



with introduction and new li\e8 by Alan t> t . ^ i. i » • a. 

Cunningham, 1840, 8vo ; again by R.iaven- Ohrislian Behgm out of the holy Seriptimes 
port,18%l,8iro;byCuunuighamaudDavett- ^“Pa^d togeth^’ Loudon, 1618, 4to. 
Mrt 1862 8vo, aid 1857, 8vo. A supple- phempneyauBwer^Pdkingtonml630,^d, 
ment by Edwaid Shepard appeared in t803. “ prefatory, epistle to Archbishop Ahbotj 
The lexicographer Is to be distinguished ®P°1“ ®| Mking‘on as ‘a mmion of yours,’ 
from the husband of Lmtitia PilEington who had been mduced by Abbot to begin the 
[q. V.] and also from Matthew Pilkington, controversy. 

divine (1706-1766), son of Middlemore HI- [Wood’s Athenm Oion. ii. 613, and Fasti, i. 
kington (1670-1762) of Stanton-le-Dale, 284-6, 322; Lipscomb’s Bucki^hamahire, ii 
DerTiyshire, by his wife Hannah (Smith), 853^®'^5T8;^nnra’sBibl.Bri^-Hib.;I«Neve^^ 
who was baptised 26 May 1706 and graduated f ®®PaP- 

SKJat'IS to. “dSK V. A. a 

1766. He was author of ‘A national Con- PILKINGTON,, ROBERT (1766-1834), 
cordance, or an Index to the Bible,’ Notting- major-general and inapeetor-general of for- 
ham, 1749, 4to, a volume containing many tifications, was horn at Chelsfleld, Kent, 
XV. 4 a 
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ou 7 Nov. 1765. He passed throngh the 
lioyal Military Academy at WoolwiM, and 
obtained a commission as second lieutenant 
in the royal artiUeiy on 37 Aug, 1787. He 
was transferred to the royal enmneers on 
0 June 1789, embarked for Canada in July 
1790, and was stationed at Quebec, lie was 
promoted first lieutenant on 16 Jan. 1793, 
captain-lieutenant on 3 June 1797, and cap- 
tam on 18 April 1801. In 1794 he esta- 
blished a fortified post on the river Miamis 
in North America, He returned to England 
in January 1803, and was again stationed in 
the southern district, whence, in May, he was 
transferred for special service to the go- 
vernment gunpowder factory at Waltham 
Abbey. 

Pilkington was promoted regimental liou- 
tenant-colonel on 34 June 1809. In this 
year he accompanied the expedition to Wal- 
cheren, as commanding royal engineer of one 
of the divisions under the Earl of Chatham, 
and took part in the siege and capture of 
Flushing, where he was wounded, and in the 
operations under Lieutenant-generals Sir 
fi^e Coote (1762-1824) [q. v.] and Sir 
Gteorge Don [q. v.] In November and Decem- 
ber he had charge of the work for (lie de- 
struction of the basin, arsenal, and sua defences 
of Flushing, previous to the departure of the 
army, when Captain 'Moore and she hundred 
men of the royal navy were employed under 
his orders. Great credit was given to Pilking- 
tou in the despatch of Sir George Don for 
the skill with which the operations were 
carried out. 

Pilkington returned to England in January 
1810, and was stationed first at Woolwich 
and later at Weedon, where he superin- 
tended the erection of the large ordnance 
store establishment, gunpowder mogasines, 
and barracks. In May 1816 he was a^ 
pointed commanding royal engineer of tno 
north-western distriot ; and he was promoted 
r^imental colonel on 1 Dec. 1816. In October 
W8 he was appointed commanding royal 
engineer at Gibraltar, and he remained at that 
fortress for twelve years, having been pro- 
moted major-general on 27 May 1826. He 
was appointed a colonel commandant of the 
corps of royal engineers on 28 March 1830, 
when he returned to England. He succeeded 
General Sir A. Bryce as inspsctor-geueral of 
fortifications on ^4 Oct. 1882, and died in 
London on 0 July 1834. 

Pilkington married, in 1810, at Devines, 
Wiltshire, Hannah, daughter of John Tylio, 
by whom he had four daughters and one 
son. 

[Daspatohos ; Royal Engmaer Corps Records; 
War Office Records.] R, H. Y. 


PILKINGTON, SiETIIOMA.S(d.ie9i\ 

lord mayor of London, son of Thomas PiU ' 
kmgton of Northampton, by his second wife 
Anno Mercer, and grandson of John Pill 
kmgton of Oakham in Rutland, came up to 
London at an early age, and was soon a sne- 
cesslul merchant. Ho was a leading member 
of the Skinners’ Company, and served th- 
office of master in 1077, i6il, and 1082. fly 
attracted public notice somewhat late in life 
Being a etaiinoh whig, he was returned as one 
of the four city members to the short parlia- 
ment which met on 6 March 1079, In the 
course of the debate Pilkington expressed a 
wish that theDuke of York might return from 
abroad, so that he might be impeadied for 
high treason. He was again returned to the 
parliament of 1080. Oii 14 Dec. in the same 
year he was elected alderman of the ward of 
Farringdon Without (Citi/ Becords, Rener- 
tory 86, fol. 37), 

In Junel681 the oitizenaohtainedavictorv 
over the court parly, on the election of Pil- 
Mngton and Shute as sheriffs, after a hotlj- 
oontostod poll, by a large ma,jority over the 
court candidates, Box and Nicholson. The 
election gave great olleuce to the king (cf. 
EjcNNBTj Mibtoiy of Erwland, 1706, iii. 401); 
but Pilkington braved the royal frowns, and 
entertained at his house the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Shaftesbury, Essex, and other leaders 
of the whig party. Meanwhile the lord 
mayor. Sir John Moore (1620-1702) [q.v.], 
who led the court party in the city, gave 
similar entertainments to its chiefs at his 
house in Fleet Street (Luitbeli., delation qf 
State Affairs, i. 172, 176). North stated 
that, on the trial of the Earl of Shaftesbury 
for high treason (24 Nov. 1681), Pilkington, 
as a whig, showed great partiality in return- 
ing the grand jury, and was reprimanded by 
the judges (_Evamm, 1740, pt. i. chap. i. p. S), 
In ^lorch 1682 he was tried at the South- 
wark assizes on a trivial charge of libel, but 
the j ury brought in a verd iot of 800/. damages 
for tho plaintiff (iA. p. 174). Pilkington ap- 
pealed on the ground of excessive damages, 
and eventually the case came before the House 
of liorda, by whom the judgment was con- 
firmed 8 June 1689. 

At the election of new sheriffs on mid- 
summer day 1082, Pilkington and his fellow- 
sheriff Shute, who presided, defeated, by an 
exceptional exercise of their authority, the 
lord mayor’s efforts to secure the election of 
the court candidates, Dudley North ond 
Ralph Box [see under Mookb, Sib John 
1620-1702]. The lord mayor on the foUow- 
iag day attended with a deputation to inform 
the king that the sheriffs had behaved riot- 
ously. A privy council was hastily sum- 
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moned, tlie Bherifia were ordered to appear, 
> and were accused of riotous conduct. I'lieir 
trial, together with that of Lord Grey of 
T7ark, Alderiiiun Cornish, Sir Thomas Player, 
Slingsby Bethell. and others, took place on 
16 Fek in the following year. They were 
found guilty on 8 klay, and were fined on 
26 June in various sums amountingto 4,1001., 
Filking Ion’s fine beiiv 6001. This j udgmenc 
was reversed by the House of Lords on a writ 
of error on 17 July 1680. PUkingtoii's shrie- 
valty closed on 28 Sept. 1682, when the out- 
going sheriil's declined to entertain, according 
to custom, the lord mayor at dinner (Lut- 
vEULL, Relation uf State Affairs, i. 226). 
The alleged riots fomented by Pilkington and 
Shute were made in pai't the gi'ound for sus- 
pending the city’s charter by the gm war- 
ranto of 1068. 

On laying down his office, more serious 
difliculLics confronted Pilkington. TheDultc 
of York had nlready brought against Mm an 
action of scandalum maynatum. He was 
charged with refusing to accompany a depu- 
tation of the corporation on 10 April 1682 to 
pay respect to the duke on his return from 
Scotland, and with saying, in the presence of 
Aldermen Sit Henry Tulse and Sir William 
Hooker, that the duke hod burned the city, 
and was then coming to out the citizens’ 
throats. Damages were laid by the duke at 
100,0001. The cause was tried on 24 Nov. 
1082 in Hertfordshire, and the jury decided 
against Pilkington for the damages claimed. 
Pilkington thereupon surrendered to his boil, 
was committed to prison, and resigned the 
office of alderman, to which Sheriff North 
succeeded (^Cify Records, Repertory 88, fol. 
38 4). After an imxu'isonment of nearly four 
years he was released by the king's order 
towards tho end of June 1080. Burnet de- 
scribes him as ‘ an honest hut indiscreet 
man that gave himself great liberties in dis- 
course’ {^History of his own Time, 1724, L 
636). 

On the flight of his old anemy, Ring 
James, and the arrival of the Prince of 
Orange in 1088, Pilkington soon emoyed the 
royal favour. He was elected alderman of 
Viutry ward on 20 Feh. 1088-9, and was 
restored to his former jilace and precedence 
in the court of aldermen ( City Records, Re- 
pertory 94, fol. 111). Ho was also returned 
as one of the city representatives in parlia- 
ment. On the sudden death of Sir .John 
Chapman, lord mayor, on 20 March 1689, 
FUkington was elected for the remainder of 
the year. On 10 April 1689 he was knighted 
by the king; on Michaelmas day he was 
elected lord mayor for the next year ; and at 
his installation banquet eulertained the king 


and queen, with the prince and princess of 
Denmark (Maitlaio), Bistory of London, 
1760, p. 49l). The pageant was written by 
Matthew Tauhman, the city poet, and was 
prepared at the coct of the Skinners’ Com- 
pany. A copy of this scarce little hook is in 
the Guildhall library. 

The act which revei’sed the judgment in 
QUO warranto (14 May 1090) directed that a 
lord mayor and the principal city officers 
should be elected on 20 May, and should con- 
tinue in office until the date at which the 
tenure of the office customarily determined 
in the following year (Htransoir, i.e. Pugh, 
iMidon,!. 208,297). Accordingly, Pilkmgtoii 
and Sir Jonathan Rayrmond, a toiy, were re- 
turned by the live^ to the court of aldermen, 
who for the third time elected Pilkington lord 
mayor. At the beginning of December 1090 
tho common council complained in a petition 
to the House of Commons that the lord mayor 
and court of aldermen had encroached upon 
their prh'ilsges. The matter excited keen 
feeling in parliament, and after several heated 
discussions a motion for the adjournment of 
the debate was, to the satisfaction of all 
parties, carried on 11 Deo. by a majority of 197 
against 184. PilMngton did not long survive 
his third mayoralty, dying on 1 Deo. 1691, 
and letters of administration of his effects 
were granted in January 1692. 

Pilkington married Hannah Bromwich 
of London, by whom he had two sons. His 
town residence was in Bush Lane, Scott's 
Yard, Cannon Street [London Bireetory, 
1677). 

A portrait of Pilkington is preserved at 
Skinners’ Hall, and is reproduced in Wad- 
more'e 'History of the Skinners’ Company.’ 
There is a contemporary engraving (1691) 
by R. White, ftom u painting by Linton, 
and another by Dunkarton, representing 
Mm in puritan costume, from a miniature 
belonging, in 1812, to S. Woodbuin the 
publisher. 

[Authorities above cited; Herbert's Hist, of 
Ibe Livery Companies, ii. 326-7 ; ■Wadiunre’s 
Hibt. of the Skinners’ Company, 1876, pp. 68- 
73 ; Liittrell'eHietorical Relation ofiSiAteAfiairs, 
vol, i. paesim ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. vol. 
iv. p. 431 ; Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights 
(Hnrl. Soe. p. 420); Gant. Mag. 1843, pt, ii. 
p. 226; Memoirs of Thomas Papillon, 1887 pp. 
2116 et seq. ; Maitland’s Hist, of London, 1760, 
pp. 470 et seq. ; The Trial of Thomas Filking- 
tOD, esq, and others on Midsummer-day 1632 ; 
the Case of Sir Thomas Pilkington, Knight, 
now Lord Mayor, 1689 ; Petition of Pilkington, 
Lord Mayor, and others, that they may be ex- 
cepted in tho act of mmee touching the riot on 
the election of sherim ; the three tracts lest 
mentioned are in the Guildhall Library. Two 
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official accounts of the shetifib’ election of 1682, 
with many conflicting particulars, exist, one, 
inspired by Lord-mayor Hoore and the tory 
])arty, in the City Becords (Bepertory 87, fol. 
iOOo; Sharpe’s London and the Kingdom, ii. 
182-1), the other, with a strong whig bias, 
being the report of the parliamentary committoo 
ol inquiry in 1689 (House of Commons’ .Toucual, 
X. 136-60).] C. W-H. 

PILKINGKEON, WILLIAM (1768- 
1848), architect, born at Ilatfield, near Don- 
caster, Yorltshiro, on 7 Sept, 1758, was elder 
son of William iPilliington of Hatfield, by 
Ills second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Barker of 'iadcabl or. Ho adopted archi- 
tecture as a profession, and was entered as 
a pupil with Sir Eobert Taylor [q. v.], whose 
assistant he remained until Taylor’s death, 
Pilkington had a large practice as surveyor 
and architect in London, being employed in 
that capacity by the board of customs 
(1782-1810), the parishes of St. Margaret 
and St. John in Westminster (1784). the 
Sun Eire Assurance oifico (179^, and the 
Charterhouse (1792). He was employed as 
surveyor and architect hy the Earl of Bad- 
nor at Balishury, where ha built the town- 
hall (1788-97) from Taylor’s designs, and at 
Folkestone, where ha built the gaol. He was 
also employed by tho Duke of Grafton, for 
whom he built a house in Half Moon Street, 
I’icondUly. Among his public works were 
the custom-house at Portsmouth (1786), the 
transport office in Cannon How, Westmin- 
ster (1816), and the Naval Hospital at 
Great yarmouth (1809-11). He occasion- 
ally exhibited designs at the Hoyal Aca- 
demy. FilMugton retired about 1842 to his 
property at Hatfield, whore ho resided for 
the remainder of his life and died in 1848. 


where he died, after a few days’ illness nn 
1 1844, aged 64. He married, in Julr ' 

1827, Frances, daughter of Thomas Adams ijf 
JJelgrava Place, London, hy whom he lef*- 
one son, 

Lionbi. Scott PiLmneroir, Jact- 
Hawley (1828-1876), sportsman and eccen- 
tric, horn in 1828, end educated for a 
short time at Eughy, One of bis great- 
grandfathors bad been a stud-mom, and 
Pilkington early in life developed a strong 
love ot stable life. On bis father’s death he 
bccamo heir to his property, taking up his 
resideuco. when ho came of age, at Ash Hill 
near Doncaster, and living there all his life’. 
Not wishing to pursue the life of a gentle- 
man, he spent his time in the stables, on the 
rooecoursp, on the farm, or in the oatth- 
yard and slaughterhouse. He served Sir 
Joseph Homy Hawley [q. v.] as groom, and 
being known in the stables as ‘Jock,’ he 
adopted the surname of Hawley on settling at 
Doncaster, and was known as ‘ Jack Hawley’ 
for the rest of his life. He was a man of 
education^ and a Eoman catholic, and, in 
spite of his eccentric habits and appearance, 
was popular among bis friends and neigh- 
bom'S. Hard drinking, however, shortened 
luB days, and he died on Ohristmas-day 1876. 
Ho was buried by his direction in huntmg 
dress, and in ti grave made among some of 
his mvourito animals, who had med of the 
rinderpest and been buried in a paddock 
near lug house, He left his property to his 
groom, 

[Papworth’b Diet, of Architoctnrp , Burke's 
lamdod Gentry, 18J7j Old YorkBliiir, 1882, iii. 
126-8; Life and Eccentricities of Lionel Scoct 
Pilkington, alias Jack Hawley.] L. C. 


He married, on IS June 1786, Sarah, 
daughter and coheiress of John Andrews of 
Knoresboroiigh, Yorkshire, by whom he loft 
two sons, Imnry Pilkington of Park Lauo 
House, near Doncaster, an assistant poor- 
law and tithe commissioner, and Eedmond 
William. 

The second son, EEDiioira Wiliiam Pet- 
KiNCiTON (1789-1844), nrohitoot, born in July 
1780, followed his father’s profession as a 
surveyor and arcliitect, and succeeded him 
in some of his posts, such os those con- 
nected with the Earl of Eadnor, the Sun 
Fire Assurance oifico, and the Charter- 
house. At tho Charterhouse he carried out 
the additions commenced hy his father, 
and left it in its present form. Pil- 
kington was a magistrate for London, and 
lived in Ilydo Park Gate, Kensington Gore, 
He purchased an estate near his father’s 
properly at Doncaster, called Ash Hill, 


PILLANS JAMES, LL.D. (1778-1864), 
Scottish educational reformer, son of James 
PiUans, was born at Edinburgh in April 
1778. Ilis father was a printer, an elder in 
the ‘ antihurgher ’ secession chuich of Adam 
Gib [q. V.], and a stalwart liberal in politics. 
Pillans was educated at the Edinburgh 
High School, under Alexander Adam, LL.D. 
[q. y.], of whom he suhsequenlly contri- 
buted a biography to the ‘Enoyclopoedia 
Britannioa.’ lie was second in the rector’s 
oliiBB, the ‘ dux ’ being his close friend, 
Francis Homer [q. v.]; another classmate 
was Sir John Archibald Murray [q. v.] His 
father wished to apprentice him to a paper- 
si ainer, hut he had no taste for a business 
life. Proceeding to tbe Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, where he graduated M.A. on 30 Jan, 
1801, he became a favourite pupil of Andrew 
DnJzel fq. v.], professor of Greek, oud en- 
joyed tno stimulating influence of Dugald 
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gteirart. He attended also the chemistry the compositions of his clasSj ‘ Bx Tenta- 
• lectures of Joseph Black, M.D, fq. v.] He minibus Metricis ... in Schola Hegia Edi- 
was a member of the 'dialectic society’ nensi . . . electa,’ Edinburgh, 1813, 8to 
founded by ‘burgher’ divinity students at (dedicated to Joseph Goodall^q. v.], provost 
the Edinburgh University. After graduation of Eton), ■was favourably noticed m the 
ha acted as tutor, first to Thomas Erancia ‘Edinburgh Bevievr’ (Novemlier 1812_) and 
Kennedy [q. v.] at Bimure, Ayrshire, next severely criticised by Southey in the 
in a family m Northumberland, where he ‘ Quarterly Eeview’ (December 1812). Pil- 
had the opportunity of speaking French. Ians admitted that the publication wa.s 
lie then removed to Eton, as a private premature, took the criticism in good part, 
tutor. Ilis connection with the conductors and turned out hotter verse in after years, 
of the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ was known to His favourite pupil was John Brown Pat- 
Byron, who in his ‘ English Bards and terson [q. v.l 

Scotch Reviewers ’ inserted the taunt (line In 1820 the chair of ‘humanity and laws ' 
SOOofrhe original anonymous edition, March (practically Latin) in the Edinburgh uni- 
1809) : versity was vacated by the death of ^exan- 

And paltry Pillans shall traduce his friend. ^er Chrmtison, father of Sir Robert Christi- 

son, M.D. [q. v.J Pillans was elected his 
The line was never withdrawn, though successor, the patronagfe being then vested 
Moore, in a note to his edition of 1832, in the lords of session, the town council, 
states that ‘ there was not, it is believed, the faculty of advocates, and the society of 
the slightest foundation for the charge in writers to the signet. He held the chair 
the text.’ till within a year of his death, thus ocoupy- 

On the death of Adam (IS Dec. 1609), ing for over fifty-three years a prominent 
Pillans offered himself, with some misgiving, position, first in the scholastic, then in the 
for he did not fuel attracted to ‘ the profes- academiclifeof Edinburgh. Robert Chambers 
fion of a public teacher,’ as a candidate for humorously divided mankind into two see- 
the rectorship of the Edinburgh High tions, those who had been pupils of Pillans, 
School, his chief opponent being Lvute and those who had not. In the conduct of his 
Fraser, one of the masters. Adam had re- chair he adopted some of the plans of which 
commended Pillans as his successor; his he had proved the efficiency at the high 
whig politics stood against him with the school; but he dignified his monitors with 
tory town council, with whom the appoint- the name of ‘inspectors.’ He was not ireeiS 
ment lay ; but the influence of Robert Blair fhim the task of teaching elementary Latin, 
[q. v] of Avontoun, the lord president of for the frequenters of his junior class ntthe 
the court of session, secured his election, university were, os a rule, below the standard 
In January 1810 Pillans entered on Ms of the rector's class at the high school. He 
duties in the old high school. Infirmary was of opinion thatuniversitiesshouldsapply 
Street, Edinburgh, with a class of 144 boys, elementary teaching in classics, and hene« 
At the outset he found it necessary to assert opposed, with Philip Kelland [jf. v.] and 
his authority in presence of insubordination, others, the institution (May louo) of an 
and for the first year he made effective use entrance examination to the junior Greek 
of the tawse. But he held that to rely on class, though he was in favour of an ex- 
such aid was a sign of the teacher’s in- smination for admission to higher classes, 
competence, and, being a strict disciplinarian, Precision and refinement of _ scholaTship, 
he was soon able to dispense with it rather than wealth of erudition, ohnrac- 
altogethor. Ho introduced a monitorial terised his prelections ; he excelled in exact 
system, then unknown in the classical and Inmlnous translation, and especially 
schools of Scotland, and so efficient was his cultivated this power in his pupils ; of corn- 
method, both for order and teaching, that, ment he was sparing, hut his illustrative 
though Ills class doubled its numbers, lie , matter was always terse, compact, and full 
declined the town council’s offer to provide . of point. HU success lay in his power of 
him with an assistant. Hia reputation at- imbuing successive generations of students 
tracted pupils from all parts of the world. | with a living interest in Latin literature, 
He developed the teaching of Greek, which and an appreciative taste for its beauties, 
had been begun by Chnstison in Adam's , He enlarged the conventional range of 
time ; and encouraged the study of classical antbors proposed for study. Admiration for 
geography, always a favourite subject with the Roman litern^ genius inspired his lec- 
hiin. Ilia experience at Eton leu him to tures and his prefaces ; he preferred Cicero 
cultivate Latin verse composition, which in I as an orator to Demosthenes and, as an 
Scotland was a lost art. A small volume of exponent of Plato, to Plato himself; ranked 
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Lify above ThuCTdides, Curtius above Xeno- 
phon, ■while for Horace, his favourite author, 
he ■was an enthusiast. His lectures on ‘ uni- 
versal grammar ' were valuable in their day ; 
the secondary title of his chair suggested his 
instructive course on ‘the laws of the twelve 
tables.’ A feature of his work was the en- 
couragement of English recitation, for which 
a prize was awarded by the votes of the 
class ; among those who gained it was Fox 
Maule (afterwards earl of Dalhousie) [q. v.], 
who joined the class when he was quartered 
with his regiment in Edinburgh Castle. 
Pillans was one of the 'first to teach the 
revised pronunciation of Latin now in some 
vogue, though in practice he conformed to 
the usual Scottish mode. He formed a 
class library at an oxpenso to himself of 
nearly 300/. It was due to his influence 
that the society of writers to the sig- 
net gave annually from 1824 to 1860 a 
gold medal for competition in his senior 
class. 

During his sttmmer vacations he devoted 
much time to the work of making himself 
practically acquainted with the state of 
education in Scotland, and comparing it 
with that of other countries. At the ex- 
aminations of both public and private schools, 
from infant schools to high schools, ha wn.s 
a -familiar presence. lie made tours for the 
purpose of inspecting the systems of Prussia, 
France, Switzerland, and Ireland. Defore 
the committee of the House of Commons on 
education in 1834 he gave evidence which 
was minute and valuable. Ho was an early 
advocate for compulsory education. Though 
he wrote in defence of the just claims of 
classical training, his views on popular edu- 
cation were enlightened and broad. As 
■president of the Watt Institution and 
School of Art, he inaugurated in 1851 the 
statue of James Watt in Adam Square 
(since removed to the Ileriot Watt OoUoge, 
Chambers Street), Etlin burgh. 

In his later years, hints of the expediency 
of his retirement (which was gonorolly ex- 
pected after the passing of the Univorsitios 
of Scotland Act of 1868) were met by in- 
creased labours in connect ion with his chair. 
His physique was remarkably hale. Hie 
manner, habitually measured and dignified, 
became slower with age; he read his lec- 
tures with the aid of a huge magnifying- 
glass, for he disdained spectacles. Doth tor 
foots and persons he had a wonderful me- 
mory. In the after career of his students he 
took a kindly and helpful interest. 

He resigned at the close of his eighty- 
fifth year, and took formal leave of the uni- 
versity on 11 Ajiril 1863. The degree of 


Uj.:D. was conferred upon him on 22 Anril 
I’esidence, 43 Inverleith Ifow‘ 
on 27 March 1804. He was burienn 
graveyard of St. Cuthberts 
Church, Edinburgh, 

Q'he best likeness of him in old age is a 
photograph (1860) by Tunny of Edinburgh 
taken in his tartan dressing-gown. He was 
rather under middle height, well built and 
spare, with a fine head. His ordinary cos- 
tume woe not academic ; he often wore a 
■white beaver hat, and always on state occa- 
sions a blue coat with brass buttons. Pillans 
married Helen, second daughter of Thomas 
Tliomson, minister of Dailly, Ayrshire, sister 
of Thomas Thomson (1768-1852) [q.v.l, the 
anliquavy, and of John Thomson (1778- 
1840) fq. V.], tho landscaps-paintor, but was 
early loft a widower without issue. 

Besides the volume of Latin verse noted 
above, he published: 1, ‘Letters on the 
Principles of Elementary Teaching,’ &c. 
Edinburgh, 1827, 8vo ; 1828, 8voj 1866, 
8 a'o (addressed to Honnedy of Duniirs). 
2. ‘Three Lectures on the Proper Objects 
and Methods of Instruction,’ &o., 1886, 8vo; 
Edinburgh, 1854, 8vo. 8, ‘Edogse Oice- 
roniancs,’ &o., 1846, 12mo (includes selec- 
tions from Pliny’s letters). 4. ‘A Discourse 
on the Latin Authors read ... in the earlier 
Stages of Classical Discipliue,’ &o., Edin- 
burgh, 1847, 12mo. 6. ‘Outlines of Geo- 
grttphy,’&c.,li;clinburgh,1847,]2mo. 6. 'Es- 
oerpta ex Taciti Annalihns,’ &c., 1848, 16mo. 
7. ‘A Word for the Universities of Scot- 
land,’ &c,, Edinburgh, 1848, 8vo, 8. ‘The 
Five Latter Books of the First Decade of 
Livy,’ &o., 1849, 12mo ; 1867, 8vo. 9. ‘ The 
Tlatjonole of Discipline,’ &c., Edinburgh, 
1862, 8vo (written in 1823). 10. ‘Fires 

Slops in the Pliysical and Classical Geo- 
graphy of tho Ancient World,' &o,, Edin- 
burgh, 1863, 12mo ; 10th ed. 1873, 8vo 
(odited by T. Fawcett) ; 13th ed. 1882, 8vo. 
11. ‘Elements of Pliysical and Classical 
Geography,’ &o., 1864, 8vo. 12. ‘Contri- 
butions to the Cause of Education,’ &c., 
1866, 8vo (dedicated to Lord John Eus- 
sell; it includes reprints of Nos, 1, 2, 4, 7, 
end 9 above, and of articles in tbe ‘ Edin- 
burgh Heview,’ minutes of evidence, &e.) 
IS. ‘Educational Papers,’ &o., Edinburgh, 
1862, 12mo, 


[Obituary notice in Scotsman, 29 March 1864 
(ascribod to Simon S. Laurio) ; Memoir by an 
Old Student (Alexander Eiehardeon), 1869; 
Catalogues of Edinburgh Graduates, 1868, p, 
216; Edinburgh University Calendar, 1863. 
p. 182; Grant’s Stoiy of the Univermty oi 
Ediubutgh, 1884, ii. 80, 84, 820 sq.,‘ inscrip- 
tions from tombstones at St. Oiithbert's, Edin- 
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tnirgh; information from Andrew Clark, eeq., 
• $.3,0., I«ith; from the late Fiofeasor Good- 
hart; and from T. Gilbert, egq., registrar of 
Edinburgh GniversitT ; personal recollection.] 

A. G. 

PILLEMENT, JEAN (1727-1808), 
painter, ■was born at Lyons in 1727, and there 
commenced his artistic aliiilies, which he 
completed in Paris. He wa<. Tot some years 
employed as a designer in the C ) obelins mann- 
factory, and before 1767 camo to England, 
where he resided for some years. Pillement 
pointed landscapes, marine pieces, and genre 
subjects, which he treated in a theatrical and 
artiflcial style, with bright colours and strong 
effects of light and shade. He worked to 
some extent m oil, but earned his reputation 
by Us highly finished drawmgs in crayons 
and gouache, which, though mainly y)flsnecs, 
derived from prints after Wouwermans and 
other Hutch artists, were suited to the taste 
of the day, and gained much admiration. 
Charles Levies, a P rench dancing-master who 
liad eetahlished himself in London and dealt 
largely in prints and drawings, was an ex- 
tensive purchaser of PiUement’s works, and 
employed Oanot, Woollett, Eavenet, and 
other able engravers to reproduce them ; the 
plates, two hundred in number, were all 
published in London between 1767 and 1764, 
and reissued in Paris by Levies in a folio 
volume in 1707. Pillement exhibited with 
the Society of Artists in 1760, 1701, and 
1773. 

In the latter year he announced the sale 
of his pictures and dra-wings preparatoy to 
his departure for Avignon on account of his 
health, but he probably I'evisited England, 
as he was a contributor to the Eree Society’s 
exhibitions in 1779 and 1780. He traveUed 
much about Europe, and the latter part of 
his life was spent at Lyons, whore ho died 
in poverty on 26 April 1808. Examples of 
Pillement’s work are in the Louvre and the 
galleries at Florence and Madrid. The en- 
gravings from his designs include ‘ The Fomr 
Times of the Day,’ by Canot and Elliot; 

‘ The Four Seasons,’ by Oanot, Woollett, and 
Mason ; ‘ La Ohasse au Sangliev,’by W oollett ; 
‘La Bonne Peclie' and ‘LaMauvoisePlohe,’ 
by P. Benazech ; ‘ Le Gazette de Londres,’ 
by S, F. Eavenet; four views of the environs 
of Flushing, by Oanot ; ‘ The Shepherdess ’ 
and ‘ The Villagers,’ byW. Smith ; and several 
setsof plates of fiowei's and decorative Ohinese 
subjects, by J. J. Avril and others. FUlement 
himself etched some groups of flowers. He 
hdd the appointments or pointer to Queen 
Marie Antoinette and Stanislas, king of 
Poland. Ilia son, Victor Pillement, was an 
able draughtsman and engraver. 


[Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painting ; Sedgrave's 
Diet of Artists ; Ohavigueiie's Dict.desduitistes 
de I'Ecole Franqaise; Bregbot du Lut’s Biogiapbie 
Lyonn.tise, 1339 ; Naglec's Eunstler-Lexikon ; 
Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893.] 

F. M. O'D. 

PILON, FEEDEEIOK (1760-1788), 
actor and dramatist, was born in Oork in 
1750, After receiving a fairly good educa- 
tion in his native city, he was sent to Edin- 
burgh University to study medicine, but he 
took to the stage instead. He first appeared 
at the Edinburgh Theatre as Oroonoko, hut 
with small success, and consequently joined 
an inferior strolling company, with wmch he 
remained for some years. He finally drifted 
to London, where Griffin the bookseller em- 
ployed him on the ‘ Morning Post.’ After 
Griffin’s death bad deprived him of this 
position, he seems to have worked as an ob- 
scure literary hack until he began to 'write 
for the stage. He was soon employed with 
some regularity at Covent Garden Theatre. 
There, on 4 Nov. 1778, ' The Invasion, or 
a Trip to Brighthelmstoiie ’ — ‘a moderate 
farce,' according to Genest — was performed, 
with Lee Lewis in the chief part (Cameleon) 
on 4 Nov. 1778. It was repeated twenty- 
four times during the season, and waa several 
times revived. ‘The Liverpool Prize’ fol- 
lowed at the same theatre on 22 Feb. 1779, 
with Quick in the chief part. ‘Illumiuation, 
or the Glazier’s Conspiracy,’ a prelude, sug- 
gested by the illuminations on Admiral Kep- 
pel's acquittal, was acted on 12 April 1779 
for Lee Lewis’s benefit. ‘ The Device, or the 
Deaf Doctor,’ when first produced on 27 Sept. 

1779, met with great opposition, but, revived 
with alteration as ‘ The Deaf Lover,’ on 2Feb. 

1780, it achieved some success; 'The Siege 
of Gibraltar,’ a musical force (26 April 
1780), celebrated Eodney'e victory ; ' 'The 
Humours of an Election,’ a farce (19 Oct. 
1780), satirised electoral corruption; 'The- 
lyphtbora, or more Wives than One,’ a farce, 
satirising the work of the name by Martin 
Madan [q. v.], was produced on 8 March 

1781, and was damned the second night; 
'Aerostation, or the Templar's Stratagem’ 
( 29 Oct. 1784), dealt with the rage of the 
day for balloons; ‘Barataria, or Sanoho 
turned Governor’ (29 March 1786), -was 
adapted from D’Urfey. Meanwhile Pilon de- 
serted Oovent Garden for Drury Lane, where 
he produced, on 18 May 1782, ‘The Fair 
American,’ a comic opera, which was not 
very Wilfully plagiarised firom the ‘ Adven- 
tures of Five Hours.’ Pilon’s last piece, a 
comedy, ‘He would be a Soldier,' after being 
rqjeoted by Oolman, was performed at 
Oovent Garden on 18 Nov. 1786, and 
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iioLioved considerable success. In 1787 Pilon 
married a Miss Drury of Kingston, Sunw; 
he died at Lainbetli on 17 Jun. 1788, Kis 
pieces were clever, if of ephemeral interest. 

Besides the plays mentioned, all of whicb 
he published, Pilon issued ‘ The Drama,’ an 
anonymous poem, 1776, and ‘An Essay on. 
the Character of Uamlet as performed by 
Mr. Ilendorson ’ (anonymous), 8vo, London, 
1786 P An edition of 6. A. Stevens’s ‘ Essay 
on Heads ’ appeared in 1786, with additions 
by Pilon. 

[Thespian Diet.; Gifford's Mseviad; Baher’s 
Biogr, Dram. ; Drit. Mus. Cat. ; Allibone's Diet, 
of English Lit, ; Oenoat's Account of the Stage.] 

D. J. O’D. 

PIM, BEDFORD CLAPPERTON TRE- 
VELYAN (1826-1886), admiral, born on 
12 Juno 1826 at Bidoford, Devonshire, was 
son of Lieutenant Edward Bedford Pim, who 
died of yellow fover off the const of Africa 
in 1830, when ho was engaged in the sux>- 
pression of tlio slave trade, in command of 
the Black Yoke, lender to the Dryad. ITis 
mother was Sophia Soltaii, oldest danghler 
of John Fair weather Harrison. Pim was 
educated at tlie Royal Naval School, Now 
Cross, and entered the navy in 1842. lie 
served under Captain Henry Kellott [<!■ v.] 
in the Herald from 1316 till ISff), In that 
year he was lent for duty on the brig Plover, 
and, wintering in Kotzebue Sonnd, Alaska, 
maos a journey in March and April I860 to 
Michaelovski in search of intelligence of Sir 
John Franklin. He reached England on 
6 June 1861. In the following Soptomher he 
was raised to the rank of lieutonant. 

At this period Pim proposed an expedition 
ill search of Franklin to the north coast of 
Asia, and offered to survey the coast. After 
receiving a grant of 600/. from Lord Joliii 
Russell, unlimited leave from the admiralty, 
and recommendations to the authorities in 
St. Pelershurg, ho went to Russia in Novem- 
ber 1861 ; hnt the Russian government re- 
fused to sanction his project. On board the 
Resolute be left Englaud on 21 April 1862, 
and served under Sir Edward Belcher [q. v.] 
in the western division of his Arctic suarcu 
expedition. In the following October, when 
the Resolute was in winter quarters off M(>1- 
villo Island, a travelling party discovered in 
a cairn on the island the information (placed 
there by MeOluro the previous April) tbot 
MoClure’8ebip,thoInvestigator,wasiooboiind 
in Mercy Harbour, Banks Laud, 160 miles 
off. It was too late in tbe season to attempt 
a communication; but on 10 March 186;i 
Pim was despatched as a volunteer in charge 
of a sledge for Banks Land. The journey 
was accomplished in twenty-eight days ; and 


Pim 

on fi April Pim safely reached the v^eTonlv 
just m time to relieve the sick andenfibled 
crew [see McClubii, Sih Robert Johit Lb 

MESUHTBIt]. 

In January IS.jJ Pim was appointed to 
tbe command of the gunboat Magpie and 
did good service in the Baltic. Ha’ was 
wounded at the bombardment of Sveabors 
on 10 Aug. 1866, for which he received a 
modal. In April 1867 he was appointed to 
the command of the Banterer in the warwith 
China, being severely wounded at Sai Lait 
Canton river, 14 Doc. 1867. He was in- 
valided home in June 1868, and promoted to 
the rank of commander. In June 1869 he was 
appointed to the Gorgon, for servioein Central 
America. While stationed off Grey Town he 
originated and surveyed the Nioaraguanroute 
across the Isthmus, through Mosquito and 
Nicaragua, which now bids fair to supersede 
the ill-fttted Panama route. While on the 
station ho purchased a bay on the Atlantic 
sboro, now Known as Gorgon or Pirn's Bay. 
For this he was somewhat harshly censured 
by the lords of the admiralty in May 1800. 
Returning to England in June, he retained 
the oomniand of the Gorgon, and took her 
to the Capo of Good Hope in Jannoiy 1861. 
On his way Jiome ho e.vchnnged into the 
Fury. The following Juno he retir^from 
active service [his mime, however, remained 
on the navy list, lie became captain on 
the retired list in 1868. Pim made three 
imirnoys to Nicariiguo, in March 1803, Octo- 
ber 1 863, and Novemiior 1864, in reference 
to his transit schume. After he had ob- 
Inined additional concessions, in November 
1860 a company, called the Nicoroguan Roil- 
way Company, Limited, was registered; but 
the necessary capital was not forthcoming, 
and it was dissolved in July 1868. 

Pim now turned his attention to the law. 
Un 20 April 1870 he entered as student of 
the Inner Temple, and on 28 Nov. of Gray's 
Inn, being called to the bar on 27 Jan. 1873, 
He was admitted a barrister of Qi'ay's Inn 
ad eundem tbo following month. His practice 
was almost exclusively confined to admiralty 
coses, and he went on the western circuit. 
At Brlblol his name became a household 
word among seamen. He represented Graves- 
end in tlio conservative interest in parlia- 
ment from 1874 to 1880, but failed to retain 
the seat at tbe following general election. 
He was elected F.R.G.S. ni November 1^1, 
and on associate of tbe Institute of Civil 
Engineers on 9 April 1861. He laid before 
the institute, on 28 Jan. 1862, his mode of 
fastening armounylates on vessels by double 
dovetail rivets. He was on the first council 
of the Anthropological Institute, 1 871-4, and 
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remained a member of the institute up to the 
« time of his death, He was raised to the 
rank of rear-admiral on the retired list in 
1885. He died at Deal on SO Sept. 1880, in 
his sixty-first year, and a brass tablet and 
window were placed in his memory at the 
west end of the church of the Seamen’s In- 
stitute, Bristol, W the pilots of the British 
empire and the United States of America in 
1868. He was a true-hearted sailor of the 
old school — brave, generous, and unselfish. 
Pirn married, on 3 Oct. 1801, Susanna, daugh- 
ter of Henry Locock of Blackheatli, Kent, 
by whom he had two sons. 

His published works include: 1, ‘An 
Earnest A;^eal ... on Behalf of the Miss- 
ing Arctic Expedition,' 1867 ; 6th edit, same 
year. 2. ‘ Notes on Cherbourg,’ with map, 
1868. 3. ‘ Tho Gate of the Pacific,’ 1803. 
4. ‘The Negro and Jamaica,’ 1800 (special 
No. of ‘ Popular Magazine of Anthropology’). 
6. 'Dottings on the Boadsida in Panama, 
Nicaragua,’ &o., 1869 (in conjunction with 
Berthold Seemann), 0. ‘An Essay on Feudal 
Tenures,’ 1871. 7. ‘War Chronicle: with 
Memoirs of the Emperor Napoleon IH and 
of Emperor-king WiUiam I,’ 1873. 8, ‘The 
Eastern Question, Past, Present and Future,' 
1877-8. 9. 'Gems torn Greenwich Hospital,' 
1881. He also contributed an article on 
shipbuilding to Bevaii’s ‘ British Manufac- 
turing Industries,’ 1870. 

[F.imily papers; Foster's Men at the Bar, 
1885 ; McDougall’a Voyage of H.M,S. Hesoluto, 
1853 ; Osborn's Discovery of the North-west 
Passage, 1850; Seemann's Voyage of H.M.S. 
Herald, 1853; Arctic Expedition P.ipors (Blue- 
books), 1852-4; Inst. Civil Enginoors Proc. 
1881, vol. XX. ; Bey. Oeogr. Soc. Journal, vol. 
xxii. p. Ixxiv, 18.V2, and Proceedings, 1357 and 
1862 ; Times, 10, 14, 1 0, and 25 Nov, 1851, 13 Jan. 
1852 ; United Service Mag. 1856, pp. 57, 58, 
Cl, 68.J C. H. O. 

PINCHBECK, 0HEIST0PHEE(1670P- 
1732), clockmaker, and inventor of the 
copper and zlno alloy called after his name, 
was born about 1670, probably in Clerkenwell, 
London. Tho family doubtless sprang from 
a small town called Pinchbeck in Lincoln- 
shire. In ‘ Applebuo’s W eekly J ournal,' 8 July 
1721, it was announced ‘that Christopher 
Pinchbeck, in vent or and maker of the famous 
astronomico-musical clocks, is removed from 
St. George's Court [now Albion Place], St. 
Jones’s Lane [i.e. St. John’s Lan^, to the 
sign of tho “ Astronomico-Musioal CJlook ” in 
Meet Street, near the Leg Tavern. He 
maketh and selloth watches of all sorts, and 
clocks, as well plain, for the exact indication 
of time only, as astronomioal,for showing tho 
various motions and pbrnomena of planets 


and fixed stars.’ Mention is also made of 
musical automata, in imitation of singing 
birds, and barrel-organs for churches as 
among Pinchbeck’s manufactures. The ad- 
vertisement is surmounted by a woodcut 
representing an astronomical olook of elabo- 
rate construction with several dials. 

Pinchbeck was in the habit of exhibiting 
collectionsof his automata at fairs, sometimes 
in conjunction with a juggler named Fawkes, 
and he entitled his staU the ‘ Temple of the 
Muses,’ ‘ Grand Theatre of the Muses,’ or 
‘Multum in Parvo.’ The ‘ Daily Journal,’ 
27 Aug. 1729, announced that the Prince 
and Princess of Wales went to Bartholomew 
Fair to see his exhibition (cf. advertise- 
ments in Daily Post, 12 June 1729, and 
Daily Journal, 22 and 23 Aug. 1729). There 
is a large broadside in the British Museum 
Library (I860, c. 10, 71), headed ‘ Multum 
in Parvo,’ relating to Pinchbeck’s exhibition, 
with a blank left for the place and date, evi- 
dently intended for use as a poster. The 
collection of satirical prints and drawings 
in the print room (No. 2-537) contains an 
engraving representing a fair, and over one 
of the booths is the name ‘ Pinchbeck.’ Hi- 
clocks are referred to in George Vertue'e 
‘Diary’ for 17S2 {Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. xii. 81). No contemporary mention oi 
his invention of the metal called after him 
has been discovered. 

He died on 18 Nov. 1732, and was hurieil 
on tho 21st in St. Dimstan’s Church, Fleet 
Street (of. Gent. May. 1782, p. 1083). There 
is an engraved portrait by I. Faber, after a 
painting Dy Isaac Wbood, a reproduction of 
which appears in Britton’s ‘ Former Clock and 
Watch Makers’ (p. 122). His will, dated 
10Nov.l732,wasprovedm London on 18 Nov. 

EDWABnPiiroiiBECx()2. 1732), eldest son 
of Christopher, was horn in 1713, and suc- 
ceeded to his father’s business, us appears by 
an advertisement in the ‘Daily Post, ’27Nov. 
1732, in which it is notified ‘that the toys 
made of the late ingenious Mr. Pinchbeck’s 
curious metal , . . are now sold only by his 
son and sole executor, Mr. Edward Pinch- 
beck.’ This settles the que«tion as to the 
invention of pinchbeck, whick is sometimes 
attributed to Christopher Pinchbeck, jun. 
Another of Edward Pmchbeok's long adver- 
tisements appears in the ‘ Daily Post," 11 J uly 
1788. Both indicate the ^eat variety of 
articles in which he dealt. He was baptised 
at St. Dunston’s Churoh, Fleet Street, on 
7 April 1788, when his age was twenty-five, 
b\it the date of his death is not recorded. 

CHBisiOFBBit (171 0 ?-1783), second son of 
Olmistopher Pinchbeck the elder, was horn 
about 1710, and possessed great mechanical 
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ingenuity. He was a member, and at one ingbom House Cabinet.’ He is called ‘PindT 
time president, of the Smeatonian Sooioty, beck, toyman and turner.’ He seems in fa t 
ihe peouTBor of the Institution of Civil En- to have been a butt for the small wits of th 
gineers. In 1762 he devised a self-acting day, and a writer in the ‘ London Evening 
pneumatic brake for preventing accidents to Post,’ 19-21 Nov. 1772, p. 4, suggests tSf 
the men employed in working wheel cranes, ‘ if the Royal Society are not Sootchified 
for which the Socie^ of Arts awarded enough to elect Sir W. Pringle their preai- 
him a gold medal (Tran*. 8oo. Arts, iy. dent, another of the king’s Iriends is to be 
183). A full description is given in nominated — no less a person than the noted 
AV. Bailey’s ‘Description of the Machines Pinchbeck, buckle and knick-knack maker to 
in the Repository of the Society of Aria’ the king.’ In 1776 there appeared anony- 
ll782, i. 140). The brake was Attod to mously ‘ An Elegiac Epistle fiom an unfo> 

severd cranes on the Thames wharves, and tiiuatc Elector of Cermany to his iriend Mr 
an account of an inspection of one at Bil- Pinchbeck,’ almost certainly by 'William 
lingsgatu, by a committee of the Society of Mason. The king is supposed to have been 
Arts, is given in the ‘Annual Register,’ 1707, Iddnapped and carried to Germany, and be 
pt. i. p. 90. It is recorded in the ‘ Gentleman's bags Pinchbeck to assist him in regaining his 
Magazine,’ Juno 170C, p. 206, that Messrs, liberty, suggesting among other devices that 
Pinchbeck and Norton had made a com- Pinchbeck should make him a pair of me- 
nlicated astronomical clock for ‘ the Queen’s chanical wings. IIo is also mentioned in 
House,’ soma of the caloulation.s for the ‘ Pro-Pinchbeck’s Answer to the Ode from 
wheel work having been made by James the Author of the Heroic Epistle to Sir Wil- 
Forguson, the astronomer. There is no liom Chambers,’ 1776, probably also by Wil- 
proof that Pinchbeck and Norton were ever liam Mason. lie died on 17 March 1788, 
in partnership, and there are two clocks an- aged 73 (Ann. Beg. 1788, p. 200 j Gent. Mag'. 
hwering to the description now at Bucking- liii. 273), and was buried at St. Martin's-in- 
ham Palace, one by Pinchbeck, with four the-PioIds. Ilia will, which is very curious, 
dials and of very complicated construction, is printed in full in the ‘Horological Journal,' 
and the other by Norton, November 1896. One of his daughters ma^ 

Pinchbeck took out three patents, in all of ried 'William Ilobb, who was described as 
which ho is described as of ‘Oookspur Street in son-in-law and successor to the late Mr. 
the parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields, toy- Pinchbeck, at his shop in Onckspur Street’ 
man and meohanician.’ The first (No. 892), (imprint on Pinchbeck’s portrait), and whose 
granted jn 1708, was for an improved candle- son, Ohristopher Henry Ilobb (1772-1861), 
stick, with a spring socket for holding the practised as a surgeon 'in Worcester (ib, new 
caudle firmly, and aii arrangement Avhoroby ser. xi. 687). In a letter preserved among the 
the candle always occupied an upright post- Duke of Budford’s papers (Hist.MSS. Cmm. 
tion, however the candlestick might bo held. 2ud Rep. App.p. 14), Lord Harcourt says 
In 1708 (No. 899) he patented his ‘ noctunml I hat in 1784 ho ‘ nought at Westminster from 
romembrnneor,’ a series of tablets with | Pinchbeck’s son, who had bought in some of 
notches to servo as guides for writing in his father’s trumpery,’ portraits of Raleigh 
the dark, llis patent snuffurs (No. 1119, and of Prior for a guinea each. 

A.D. 1770) continued to bo made in Bir- There is a portrait of Christopher Finch- 
mingham until the lost forty years or so, beck the younger by Cunningham, engraved 
when snuffers began to go out of use. The by W. Humphrey. 

contrivance inspired an ‘ Ode to Mr. Pindi- (AutUorities cited, and Wood’s Curiosities of 
book, upon his newly invented Candle Snuf- Clocks and Watches, p. 121 ; Britten's Former 
fers’ by ‘Malcolm MacGreggor ’ (i.o. WiUiora Olodt and Wotcli Makers, p, 121 j Noble's Me- 
Manon), a fifth edition of which appeared in inormls of Temple Bor ; Notes and Queries, 6th 
1777. In 1774 ho presented to the Sooioty ser. i. 241.) B, B, F. 

ofArtsamodolofaploughformendingroads PINCK or PINK, ROBERT (1673- 
( Transactions, i. 312 ; Bailbz, Desr-ription of 1647), wurden of New OoUoge, Oxford, eldest 
Machines, &c. ii. 21). Pinchbook's name first son of Henry Pink of Eempshot in the parish 
oppears in the ‘ London Directory’ for 1778, of Winslado, Hampshire by his seoondfwife, 
when it replaces that of ‘ Richard Pinchbeck, Elizabeth, dauglitor of J jhn Page of Seringa 
toyman,’pt whom nothing is recorded. Chris- ton, was baptised on 1 March 1672-8, and 
topher Pinchbeck was held in considerable es- was admitted to Winchester College in 1688. 
teembyQeorgeIII,andheflgnresin'Wilkes’s Pink matriculated at Now College, Oxford, 
‘London Museum,’ ii. 38 (1770), in a ‘list onl4 Juno 1694, aged 19, was elected fellow 
of the party who call themselves the king’s in 1696. graduated B.A. on 27 April 1698, 
fricuds,’ and also as a member of ‘the Buck- and M,A. on 21 Jan. 1601-2. In 1610 he 
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became proctor, and in 1612 bachelor of 
medicine. In 1617 be was elected warden of 
Kew College, and two years later, 26 June 
1619, was admitted to the degree of B.B. and 
D.D. From 1620 be was rector of Stanton 
St, John's, Oxfordshire, and perhaps of 
Oolerne, Wiltshire, in 1646 (Fosibe, Mumni 
Oxm. 1600-1714, p. 1166). 

Pink was a close ally of Laud in his 
measures for the reorganisation of the uni- 
T^ity, and was one of the committee of 
delegates charged to draw up the new 
statutes (Lato, Works, v. 84). On 12 July 
16^ Laud nominated Pink to succeed 
Dr. Buppa os vice-chancellor, and reap- 
pointed him again for a second year in the 
following July (ifi. pp. 100,116). At the 
end of bis term of office the archbishop 
praised him for bis ‘ core and pains, together 
with bis judgment in managing all busiucss 
incident to that troublesome office,’ which, 
be added, ' bath equalled the best and most 
careful endeavours of any of his prede- 
cessors ' (* 6 . p. 143). In 1639 Pink assisted 
the vice-chancellor in the work of suppressing 
superfluous alohouses. a matter which bad 
particularly engaged nis attention when he 
had himself been vice-chancellor (ib, pp. 247, 
259, 260). Laud's coiTaspondence contains 
several letters to Pink on the afiairs of the 
university or of Winchester College, and two 
letters from Piuk to Laud are among the 
Tanner MSS. ( 16 . vi. 278, 288, 433, vii. 499; 
Tanner MSS, ccxxxviii. 66 , 68 ). His in- 
junctions with regard to the discipline and 
government of Winchester College are aum- 
marised in Kirby's ‘Annals' of the college 
(p. 306). At the outbreak of the civil war 
Pink's loyalty at once brought him into 
trouble with the parliament. About the end 
of June 1042 Br. John Prideauj^ the vice- 
chancellor of the university, loft Oxford ‘for 
fear of being sent for up to London by the 
parliament ' on account of his conduct in pro- 
curing money for the king, and did not resign 
his office before going (Wood, Annafa, ii. 442; 
Life qf Wood, ed. Clark, i. 62). Convocation 
appointed Pink to discharge the vice-chancel- 
lors duties ns pro-vice-chancellor, or deputy 
vice-chancellor. About the middle of August 
Pink began to inquire into the condition of 
the arms in the possession of the different col- 
leges and to driU the scholars. On 26 Aug. 
he held a review in Kew College quadrangle 
and proceeded to raise defences, and to at- 
tempt to persuade the city to co-operate with 
the university in erecting fortifications ( 16 . 
pp. 64-8 ; Report on the Buke of Portland’s 
MSS, i. 67). Lord Saye and the adherents 
of the parliament collected forces at Ayles- 
bury and threatened on attack on Oxford. 


Pink went to confer with the parliamentari 
commanders, and to justify his conduct, but 
was sent by them to London to answer for 
it to parliament (Wood, Id/e, i. 69). Before 
leaving, however, he appealed to the chan- 
cellor, the Earl of Pembroke, to protect the 
university from the ruin which seemed about 
to fall on it (Rushwoeth, v. 11 ). The House 
of Commons kept him for a time under 
arrest, and on 17 Nov. ordered that he should 
be confined at Winchester House. On 6 Jan. 
1643 he was ordered to be released on boil 
(Commons’ Journals, ii. 867, 919). 

Pink soon contrived to return to Oxford, 
for Wood describes him as procuring in 1644 
rooms and ei^loyment as chaplains for Isaac 
Barrow and Pater Gunning, who had been 
expelled from Cambridge for refusing the 
covenant (Athena, iv. 140). He died on 
2 Nov. 1647, and was buried in NewCoUege 
chapel ‘ between the pulpit and the screen.’ 
In 1677 Ralph Brideoake [q.v.], bishop of 
Chichester, ' who had in his younger years 
been patronised by the said Br. Pink, erected, 
out 01 gratitude, a comely monument for him 
on the west wall of the outer chapel.’ Pink 
was much lamented, says Wood, ‘ by the 
members of his college, because he had been 
a vigilant, faithful, and public-spirited go- 
vernor ; by the poor of the city of Oxon be- 
cause he bad been a constant benefactor to 
them . . . end generally by all who knew 
the great vutues, piety, and learning of the 
person ’ (Athena, iii. 226). His contribu- 
tion to the payment of Lydiat’s debts when 
the t learned person was imprisoned in Bocardo 
is an instance of bis generosity [see Lydiat, 
Thom vs], and he also converted the chontiy 
of Winchester College into a library at his 
own expense (ib. iii. 186 ; Kiebt, p. 1691. 
He left books to New College Library, a 
legacy to the Bodleian, and many other bene- 
factions (Notes and Queries, 8 th ser. vii. 806). 
A small collection of verses ‘ In honour of 
the Bight Worshipful Br. Robert Pink ’ was 
published in 1648, containingpoems by James 
Howell [q. V.] and others. They describe his 
love for learning, and, punning upon his 
name, term him ‘ the pride of Wykeham’s 
garden, crept to be made a flower in Para- 
dise.’ 

Pink was the author of: 1. ‘ Queestiones 
Selectiores m Logicd,Ethicd, Physied, Meta- 
p^sied inter autbores oelebriores repertte,’ 
Oxford, 1680, 4to, published by John Lam- 
phire, principal of Hart Hail. 2. Some 
Latin poems. 8 . ‘ Gesta yicecancellariatus 
sui,’ a small manuscript volume used by 
Wood, which has since disappeared (Life of 
Wood, i. 133). Excerpts from this are found 
in Ballard MS. 70 (i 6 . iv, 144). 
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CWootVs Athena Oxon. cd. Bliss; Clsik's 
Ijifo of Anthony Wood ; Laud's. Works, Library 
of Anfflo-Catholio Theology; Kirby's Annals of 
Wincliostor College, 1892 ; si Memoir by Mr. 
W, D. Pink is printed in Notes andQuorios, 8th 
sor. vii. 105.] C. IT. P. 

PINCKARD, GEOROE, M.D. (1708- 
18815), physician, son of Henry Pinckard of 
Ilandley Ilull, Northamptonshire, was born 
in 1788, and after tuition by a relative, a 
clergyman, studied medicine first at the then 
united hospitals of St. Thomas's and Guy’s, 
then at Edinburgh, and finally at Leyden, 
whernhe p'aduatedM.D. on 20 June 1792. He 
resided alterwords for a short time with his bro- 
ther and sister at Cnpet,noar Geneva, and wit- 
nessed the capture of the city by the Eroneh 
under General Montesquieu (Notes on West 
Indies, p. 8J_). On 30 Sept. 1794 he was 
admitted a licentiate of the Gollego of Phy- 
sicians of London. In October 1796 he was 
appointed a xihysiciau to the forces, and in 
that capacity accompanied Sir Knlpli Aber- 
cromby’a expedition to tho West Indies. He 
was on the St. Domingo staff, and had many 
delays before starting, during which he 
made tho acqiiaintanco of James land, M.D. 
(1710- 1791)] q.v.], then in charge of llaslar 
Hospital. On 16 Nov. 1796 he sailed in the 
Ulysses, but nfti-r a fortnight of storms had 
to return to I’orfsmoulh, and linally sailed 
for tho West Indies in tho Lord Shollicld on 
31 Doc. 1 706, and reached Carlisle Ray, Bar- 
bados, on IS Feb. 170(i, after a stormy 
voyage. In his ‘ Notes on the West Indies ’ 
(3 vols. 1800 ; 2nd od. 2 vols. 1810), whioli 
were originally written as letters to a friond 
at home, he describes at groat length what 
ho saw in tho West Indies ond Guiana, 
often dwelling upon the horrible incidents of 
slflvery which camp under his notice. 

In 1798 he was in Ireland, and served in 
therehellion of that year on the staff of Gene- 
ral llulso. He was promoted for his services 
to tho rank of deputy inspector-(fonoral of 
hospitals, and had ])urt of tho direction of the 
medical service in the Duke of York's expe- 
dition lo lhe Ileldcr, On his return he look 
a house in Great Russell Street, afterwards 
moved to Dloomshuvy Snuare, London^ and 
resided there till his doatli, Tin established 
the Bloomsbury Dispensary, and was physi- 
cian to it for thirty years. In 1808 was pub- 
lished ‘ Dr. Pinckard’s Case of Ilydronliobia,’ 
the account of a sawyer nt Ohipping Barnet, 
Hertfordshire, aged 26, who was bitten hy a 
dog on 14 Sept., seemed well for a few days, 
buton 26 Nov. developed hydrophobia, wliicli 
was fatal on 28 Nov. He subsequently pub- 
lished in tho 'London Medical Journal’ two 
other cases of hydrophobia, and reprinted tho 


three, with that of a man whom he saw at 
Battle Bridge, London, in 1819 in a pamphlet <• 
entitled Cases of Hydremhobia,’ and dedi- 
cated to J ohn Latham, M.D. [q. y.] 
Boriiitionsof the post-mortem appearances are 
given in all the cases but one. He declares 
himself strongly in favour of immediate e-v- 
cision of the whole wound, or of its absolute 
destruction by the cautery. In April 18^') 
he published ‘ Suggestions for restoring the 
Moral Character and the Industrious Hntii .. 
of tho Poor ; also for establishing District 
Work-forms in place of Parish Wovkhouses 
and for reducing tho Poor-rates.’ He recom- 
mends tho cultivation of farms laid out for 
the purpose by the spade-labour of poupers 
He had long had ongina pectoris, ond died in 
an attack while writing a prescription for a 
patient in his consulting-room on 16 May 
1835. 

[Works ; Munk's Coll, of Phys. ii. p 430 • 
autograph nolo in ons of Ins books in the 
Lilirnry of Royal Medical and Chirurgical 8oc. 
of London.] N, M. 

PINDAR, Sib 1‘AUL (1566P-lGfi0), 
diplomatist, born at Wellingborough, North- 
nm^it on shire, in 16(i5 or 1660, was the second 
son of Thomas Pindar of that place, and 
grandson of Robert Pindar of Yorlishiie. 
The family is said to have been long resident 
in Wellingborough, lie was educated for 
the nnivorsity, hut, as_ he ‘ rather inclyned 
to be n tradosman,’ his father apprenticed 
him at about tho age of seventeen to Parrish, 
a merchant in London, who sent him when 
eighteen to hi* his fiiotor at Venice. Pindar 
remained in Italy fur about fifteen years, and 
by trading on commission and on his own 
account acquired ‘ a very plentiful estate.’ 
In 1002 it was rumoured that he was acting 
ns n hanking ngont in Italy for Secretary 
Gecil, who ‘feared to have so much money 
in Enghmcl, lost matters should not go well' 
(Cht, &'tate I'ajiers, Dom. 1001-3, p. 166). 
From 1609lo 1011 Pindnrwas consul for the 
English merchants at Aleppo. In 1611, on 
1 ho recommendation of tho Turkey Company, 
he was sent by James I as ambassador to 
Turkey, and is stated (epitaph in St. Bo- 
tolph's) lo have been resident in this capadty 
for nine years, during which time he gave 
satisfaction by improving the Levant trade. 
This residence cannot, however, have been 
continuous, for there is evidence that he was 
rt'cnlled in 1610 (Cal. /State Fapers, Dom. 
1011-18, m 408, cf. p. 687), and he was cer- 
Ininly in England in 1020 when, on 18 July, 
ho was knightod by James I during his 
western (irogresa (NiOHons, Frogressea of 
James I, iv. 01). His final return to Eng- 
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land seems to have tolcen place iu 10:33, when 
' be was ofiered and refused the lieutenantship 
of the Tower. 

Findar brought home from the East soma 
remarkable jewels, and when the Duke of 
Buckingham took Prince Charles abroad with 
liiai in February 1028, he carried off ‘ Sir 
Paul Pindar’s great diamonds, promising to 
talk with him about paying for them’ (Cal. 
Slate Papers, Dom, 1619-23, p. 603). One 
fine diamond jewel, valued (in 1624) at 
36,0001, was lent by Pindar to James I to 
wear on state occasions. This jewel, known 
os the ‘ great diamond,’ was purchased by 
Charles I about July 1626for 18,0001, though 
payment was deferred. It was eventuauy 
pawned in Holland for the royal service, 
about 1666, for the sum of 6,0001 In May 
1638 Charles I procured another diamond 
worth 8,0001, through Pindar's agency, but 
payment was again deferred. 

In 1624 or 1626 Pindar received (together 
with "William Tumor) a grant from the Mng 
of thu alum farm, at an annual rental of 
11,0001 This manufacture had been intro- 
duced into England in the reign of James I 
by an Italian friend of Pindar’s, and Pindp 
lumsulf applied a large amount of capital in 
the development and support of the works, 
llis lease of the farm appears to have expired 
in 1 638-9, but be is found claiming rights 
in tho farm as late as 1848 (Hist. MS8, 
Comm. 7th Kep. pp. 18 a, 80 6). On 6 Dec. 
1626 Pindar was appointed one of the ‘ com- 
misaioners to arreet all French ships and 
goods in England,’ and from 1026 till about 
1641 he was one of the farmers of the cus- 
toms. About March 1038-9 he lent to the 
oxcheemer 60,0001, and in a news-letter of 
.4.pril 1639 it is stated that his recent loans 
had mounted up to 100,0001, ‘for this Sir 
Paul never faile the king when he has most 
need ’ (cf. OAimw, Hine OUe Laohryma, p. 2.3). 
The money appears to have been lent to the 
exchequer at interest at the rate of eight per 
cent, per annum, and on the security of the 
alum and sugar farms and other branchee of 
therevoniio, which, however, after the death 
of Charles I were diverted to other uses. Iu 
1643 and 1644 Pindar sent considerable sums 
in gold to the king at Oxford for ‘the trans- 
nortation of the queen and her children.’ In 
1660 ho made a tender of hie services to 
OlmrloB II, who suggested that Pindar should 
be ticasnror of any moneys collected in Lon- 
don for his service. 

Pindar died at night on 22 Aug. 1660, and 
was buried with some pomp at St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, on 8 So^t. ((hi. Stale Papers, 
Dom. 1060, p. 324) m ‘ n gigantic leaden 
coffin,' which is conspicuous m a vault ad- 


joining the present crypt of the church. The 
funeral sermon was preached by Eehemiah 
Rogers at St. Botolph’s on 3 Sept. 1060, and 
a copy in manuscript is in the hbrary of the 
Religious Tract Society (Mr, W. Perkins in 
Northamptmi Mercury, 12 No v. 1881). There 
is a mural monument to Pindar's memory in 
St. Botolph’s (engraved in J. T. S.'UIJh's 
Antiquities of London). lie had been for 
twenty-six years a resident in the parish, and 
was vestryman in 1680 and subsequent years. 
He made several benefactions toSt. Botolph’s, 
and presented tbe commuuiou plate. He also 
presented church plate to All Sdints| Wel- 
lingborough, and to Peterborough Cathedral, 
and gave at least 10,000/. for the rebuilding 
and embellishment of St. Paul's Cathedral 
(Milmah, Annals of St. PauVs, p. 340). He 
presented to tho Bodleian Library in 1611 
twenty manuscripts in Arabic, Persian, &c, 
(kliOBAT, Annals of the Bodleian, p. 33). 

By his will, dated 24 June 1640, Pindar 
(who never mariied) left one-third of his 
estate to the children of his nephew, Paul 
Pindar. Helefb legacies amoiintingto 9,500/., 
and made charitable bequests to various 
hospitals and prisons in and near London. 
Pindar’s estate hod been valued in 1639 by 
his cashiers at 230,000/., exclusive of ‘ de^- 
rate debts ’ to the king and others. At the 
time of bis death it was found that the des- 
perate debts predominated. His executor and 
cashier, "Wilham Toomes, vainly endeavoured 
to get in the estate, and in 1066 committed 
suicide, having paid none of the debts or 
legacies. Pindar's affairs w'ere then taken in 
hand by Sir "William Powell and George 
Carew,but tbe greater part of his numerous 
loans to noblemen, the king, and the ex- 
chequer was never recovered. Pindar’s afiairs 
were also involved with those of Sir William 
Courten [q. v.], and repeated attempts were 
made from 1663 onwards to obtain from the 
Dutch East India Company compensation to 
the amount of 161,612/. for the confiscation in 
1643 and 1644 of ships belonging to Courten 
and his partner. 

Pindar built for bimself in tbe early part 
of tbe seventeenth century a fine mansion in 
Bishopsgate Street Without. In 1787, or 
earlier, the main portion of the house (No. 
169 iu the modern numbering) was used 
as a tavern, under the sign of the ‘ Sir Paul 
Pindar’s Head ’ (sign engraved in Gent. Mag,, 
1787, pt. i. p. 491) ; it was pulled down in 
1890, and the carved oaken front is now in 
the Architectural Court at South Kensing- 
ton Museum. The fine panelling and richlv 
ornamented ceilings of Pmdar'a house, though 
since 1810 much mutilated, were long the ad- 
miration of London antiquaries, Views of the 
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liousomay be seen inWalford’s ‘Old and Now 
London,’ li. 161 (after J. T, Smith, J 81 0), and 
ui lingo’s * II inemry of Jlhhopsgato.’ 

I’iniiar’s portrait was painted during hia 
residence in Constantinople, and was en- 
graved by John Simco in 1794. Pindar's 
name is sometimes spelt ‘Pyndar’ and ‘Pin- 
der.’ The last-named spelling occurs in the 
family pedigree in the ‘ visitation of London,’ 
1083 {JTarleian Soo. Pabl. xvii. ICC), 

[Carow’s Iliiic ilia) L.ierymoi, 1081 ; Browne's 
Vox Veritiitis, 1683 ; Lux Taliouls, 1683; Calen- 
dars o/ State Papers, Dura, and Colonial Her ; 
.lUlen's Hist, of Loudon, iii. 106, 166 , Biidgus's 
Northamptonshire; Notes and Queries, 1th scr. 
xii, 287, 6th ser, xi. 116, xli. 10, 116, 7th sor. 
xii. 26, 98, 197 ; Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries, 1886, i, 169, 160; Hugo's Illustrated 
Itinerary of theWurd of Jiishopsgato ; Brit, Mns. 
Oat. ; authorities eitod above ; information fi'am 
Mr. Arthur E. Wroth.] W, W. 

PINDAR, PETER (1738-1819), satirist. 
[See WoLcoT, John.] 

PINE, Sib BENJAMIN GIIILLEY 
CAMPBELL (1809-1801), colonial gover- 
nor, the son of Benjamin Chilley Pine ol Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent, was horn in 1809. lie 
graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
J3.A. in I 81 I 8 and M.A. in 1840. He was 
admitted to Gray's Cun, 0 June 1831, ‘aged 
:12,’ and was called to the bar in 1841, lu 
the same year he became queen’s advocate at 
Sierra Leono. 

In ] 848 he acted temporarily as governor 
of Sierra Leone, and displayed much mili- 
tary capacity, lie was present at the expio- 
dition to the Slierhro River, and helped to 
destroy a strong sluckuded fort, whence the 
natives had harried the ueighbourhoed. In 
the following year his vigorous policy put on 
end to tlio civil wav in the same district. 

This success led to his appointment in 
1849 us second governor of tlie infant colony 
of Natal, During the Kalhr war in the 
south-west he preserved peace within his 
territory, and received the thanks of the 
home government. In 1866 lie led a forco 
of volunteers against, the Amuhi oa', and en- 
forced their submission. In 186C Pine ro- 
turned to the west coast as governor of the 
Oold Coast Colony, and was knighted. Li 
1869 ho went to the less trying climate 
of St. Christopher, West Indies, as lioutenant 
governor. 

At that time each of the Leeward Islands, 
of which St. Christopher's formed part, wua 
governed practically as a separate colony in a 
loose conlcderation, with a govenior-in-chief 
at Antigua. Pino recommended that the 
government should he made federal, with a 


central authority at Antigua. In 1860 hn 
was temporarily acting as governor of An! ' 
ligno, and helped to persuade the legislature 
to reform the constitution. He did the same 
in his own island of St. Christopher Tha 
home government adopted his viaws,'aud in 
Eebmary]869 he was appointed goveruoi- 
m-ohief of the Leeward Isles, with a man- 
date to carry out his scheme. On 23 June 
1870, in an exhaustive address, he laid hw 
project before the council of Antigua, and in 
llie course of the year oairied it in all the 
islands, lie was thus the first governor 
under the federal const itution of the Lee- 
waa-d Islands. IIo was made a K:.0.M,G in 
Juno 1871 for hia services. In 1878, before 
ho liad finished his term as govenior-in- 
chiof at Antigua, he was sent back to kis old 
colony of N atol. lie retired on a pension in 
1876. 


Pine was made a henclier of Gray’alim in 
1 880, and act ed as its t roasuruv ia 1886. He 
died on 27 Feb. 1891 at hia lesidenoe in 
Wimpolo Street, Loudon. 

lie was twice married : first, in 1841, to 
Elizaboth, diuighter of John Campbell, who 
died in 1847 ; secondly, in 1859, to Mar- 
gai-ettn Aime, daughlui- of Colonel John 
Simpson of the Bengal army. 

Pine, who was a rhetorical speaker and 
writer, was the author of articles on the 
.lyricon colonies in the ‘ Enoyclopiedia Bri- 
tannica.’ 


rColoniul OiBoi' List, 1876 ; Times, 2 March 
1891; Colonial OlBco Records ; Luard's Graduati 
Ouiilab. (1818-1886), p. 319; Eoster's Gray's 
Inn Admission Registers ; personal knowledge,] 

G.A.n. 

PINE, JOHN (1090-1766), engraver, 
born in 1090, practised as an engraver in 
London, llis maiinur was dry and formal, 
but of great procisiou and excellence, re- 
sembling that of Bernard Picart, the great 
li'rench engraver at Amsterdam, It seems 
probable that Pine was Pioart’s pupil, since 
among his earliest works are the ulustcations 
from JPicarL’s designs to ‘Jonah,’ a poem 
published in 1720. Pino’s first work of im- 
porliiucewas a series of largo and important 
engravings entitled ‘ The Procession and 
Cerrmunies observed at the Time of the In- 
stallation of the Knights Companions of the 
Most llouourahlo Military Order of the Bath 
upon Thursday, Juno 17, 1726,’ iSce. These 
Xilates, which oont aiii portrait s of the knighti 
and their osquiros from drawings by Joseph 
lliglimore [q. v.], wore published in 1780 
by Pino, with an Introductory text m French 
and English. In 1733 Pine published a 
fnesunilo wigruvuig of the ‘ Magna Chnrta’ 
deed in the Cottonian Library, and in the 
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gome year the first volume of a remarkable 
enterprise in engraving. This was a com- 
plete edition of the works of Horace, illus- 
trated from gems and other antiquities, and 
the whole work engraved on copper plates ; 
the second volume was published in 1737, 
and this edition has maintained its popu- 
larity up to the present day. Li 1739 Pine 
published another work of great interest, 
entitled ‘The Tapestry Ilauguigs of the 
House of Lords, representing the several 
engagements between the ll!ngliah and 
Spanish Fleets in the evor-memorahle Year 
uDixxxvui,’ with portraits, charts of the 
coasts of England, medals, &c. As these 
valuable tapestries, executed by H. 0. 
Yroom to commemorate the defeat of the 
Spanish armada, were subsequently de- 
stroyed by fire. Pine’s engravings, done from 
drawings by 0. Lempriere, are of the 
greatest historical value. Fine resided for 
some time in Old Hond Street, and later 
had a print-shop in St. Martin’s Lane. In 
1743 he was appointed Bluemantle pursui- 
vant-at-arms in the Heralds’ College, and 
appears to have taken up his residence 
there. In 1746 he published a large and 
important ‘ Plan of London,’ in twenty-four 
sheets on a scale of about nine inches to a 
mile, from a survey by John Boeque, com- 
menced in 1737 ; an index to the streets, 
&:c., in this survey, was published in 1747. 
In 1740 Fine published, besides a cow of 
the illuminations to the charter of Eton 
Oollejge, two important views (1742) of the 
interiors of tho House of Feers, with the 
king on the throne, and the House of Com- 
mons, with the speaker (Onslow) in the chair, 
and Sir Ilobert W olpolo addressing the house. 
These engravings contain numerous portraits. 
In 1763 Pine published the first volume of 
an edition of ‘ Virgil,’ containing the Bu- 
colics and Georgies, printed in ordinary type, 
with illustrations similar to those in his 
edition of ‘ Horace; ’ but the second volume 
was never published. In 1766 he published 
a second ‘ Flan of London ’ in eight sheets, 
on a smaller scale than the one already 
mentioned. Pine appears to have been a 
stout, jovial man, and was a well-known 
member of Old Slaughter's Club. He was a 
personal friend of Williom Hogarth [q. v.], 
who painted his portrait (.engraved in mezzo- 
tint Dy J. MoArdell), in the manner of 
Bembrandt, and introducod another portrait 
of him, as a fat friar, in ‘ The Gate of Galois,’ 
published in 1749 ; from this latter circum- 
stanco Pine obtained the nickname of ‘ Friar 
Fine.’ He was associolod with Hogarth, 
Lambert, and others in the petition which 
resulted in the passing of the act to xirotect 


engraved work. Fine was also one of tho 
governors of the Foundling Hospital, and 
held the office of ‘ei^aver to the King's 
Signet and Stamp Of^e.’ In 1765 he waa. 
one of the committee who attempted to form 
a royal academy, but he did not live to see 
the plan succeed, as he died on 4 May 1766. 
He left two sons — Simon Fine, who hecamo 
a miniature-pamter at Bath, and died in 
1772 : and Hobeit Edge Fine, who is noticed 
separately — and a daughter Charlotte, whoso 
portrait was also painted by Hogarth. 

[Eedgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Austin Dobson’s 
Wuliam Hogarth; Fine’s own publications; 
Someraet House Gazette, No. 1; 'Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Fainting, ed. Womnin.) L. 0. 

PINE, ROBERT EDGE (1730-1788), 
painter, born in London in 1730, was son of 
John Pine [i^. v.l, the engraver, who probably 
gave him Jus first lessons in art. Robert 
soon devoted himself to history and portrait- 
painting, and obtained much success, espe- 
cially in the latter branch of art. He painted 
portraits of numerous members of the thea- 
trical profession, one of his earliest works 
being ‘Thomas Lowe and Mrs. Chambers as 
Captain Macheath and PoUy,’ engraved in 
mezzotint by J. McAxdell in 1762. He was 
a contributor to the first exhibition of the 
Society of Artists m 1760, sending ‘ A Mad- 
woman’ (a favourite subject of ^s), a full- 
length portrait of Mrs. Pritchard as Her- 
mione, and a large painting of ‘ The Surrender 
of Calais to Edwuxd III.’ For the last picture 
he obtained the premium of one hundred 
guineas awarded for the first time by the 
Society of Arts (see Gent. Mag. 1760, p. 198;, 
a success which he repeated in 1763 (io. 1703) 
with ‘ Canute rebuking his Courtiers on the 
Seashore.’ This he exhibited with the So- 
ciety of Artists at the king of Demnark’s 
exhibition in 1708. Both these pictures were 
engraved by F. Aliamet, and the former w'as 
purchased by the corporation of Newbury in 
Berkshire. He continued to exhibit with 
the Society of Artists, sending, among other 
portraitb, one of Samuel Reddish as Foat- 
humuB (engraved in mezzotint by V. Green), 
and Ml'S. Ifates (whole length) as Medea 
(engraved in mezzotint by W. Dickiiuont, 
until 1771, when, inconsequence of an insult 
by the president, he erased his name from 
tne list of members, and in 1772 exhibited 
ot the Eoynl Academy. He had hitherto 
resided in St. Martin’s Lane, in a house oppo- 
site New Street, Oovent Garden, and among 
his pupils was John Hamilton Mortimer 
[q. v!]; but on his brother Simon’s death in 
1772 at Bath, he went thither, and resided 
there for some years. He exhibited again 
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at the Koyol Academy in 1780, sending a 
portrait of Qarrich, perhaps the one painted 
at Bath for Sir Hichard Smlivau, and now in 
Iho National Portrait Gallery (engraved in 
messzotint-by W. Dichinson), and for the last 
time in 1784, when he sent portraits of Lord 
Amherst and the Duke of Norfolk, and a 
large painting of ‘ Admiral liodney in Action 
on hoard the Formidable,’ which, a ftor various 
wanderings, has found a home in the town- 
hall at Ivingston, Jamaica (see the Daily 
ffkaner, 2 Aug. 1893, and the Columbian 
JIagazine, Kingston, for November 1797). 
Pine displayed a eonsidorahlo amount of 
sympathy with "Wilkes and the so-called 
patriots, lie painted more than one portrait 
< pf "Wilkes, which remain the most aiitia aotory 
likenesses of that demagogue, were engraved 
in mezzotint by W. Bickinsoii and J. "Watson, 
and have boon fi-equonldy copied. "When 
Brass Oroaby [q. v.l, the loru mayor,_ and 
Aldermen "iVilkes and Oliver were committed 
to the Tower in 1771, Pina visited them, and 
painted their portraits whilo in captivity, 
those of Crosby and Oliver being also on- 
graved by W. Dickinson. Piiio is said to 
have painted four portraits of Oarriek, and 
a large allegorical composition of ‘Garrick 
reciting an Ode to fcShakespeiiro,’ by Pino, 
was engraved in stipple by Onroliuo "Vval son. 
I’ine painted a scries of pictures to illustrate 
.Shakespeare, and in 1782 held an exhibition 
of them in the Great Boom at Spring Gardens, 
which was, however, by no means successful ; 
Home of these Shakespearean pictures wore 
engraved by Caroline Watson and others. 
Among the numerous portraits painted by 
Pino before this date wore a full-length of 
George IT, painted from memory in 1760 
(now at Audley End), and a full-length of 
the Duko of N orthumberland for tho Middle- 
sex Hospital, 

In 1783, after the declaration of indepen- 
dence by the Htates of America, Pine, not 
meeting with suificient support in London, 
determined to go to America, in the hope 
of pointing tho portraits of the principal 
lieroos of tho American revolution, us well 
as commemorative historical pictures. He 
settled with his wife and children in Phila- 
delphia, where she kept a drawing-echool. 
Pine was furnished with an introduction to 
Francis Hopkinson, whose portrait was tho 
first whiuhhe piuntod in America, and who 
gave him a letter of recommendation to 
George Washington. Pino painted Wash- 
ington’s portrait in 1786, and also others of 
the family at Mount Vernon, where he re- 
sided for tmree weeks. His portrait of W ash- 
ingtoii was engraved as a frontispiece to 
Woahington Irving’s ‘l.ifo of "Washington,’ 
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and passed eventuaUy into the possession of 
Mr. Henry Bre voort of Brooklyn, U S Pins 
obtained considerable employment as a hot " 
trai^painter in America an tf painted sevMai 
family groups Ilobert Morris, George Read, 
and Thomas Stone were amnnir his aitterj 
and a fine portrait of Mrs. John Jay helonM 
to hor grandson, .Tohn .fay, of New York 
U. S. A. Among tho mraphernolia of his art 
which ho took from England was a plaster 
oast of tho Vi'ims do’ Medici, which he was 
obliged to kei'p enclosed in a box.itbeine 
tho first specimen of a nude statue which 
had been seen in America. Pine died suddenly 
of iij)ople\y at Philadelphia on 18 Nov. 1788 
Ho is described as a very small man, morbidly 
in-itablo. After bis death his widow oh- 
taiiiod leave from the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania to dispose of his pictures by lottery, 
A large selection of his historical works 
were preserved iu the Columbian Museum 
at Boston, U. 8., where they were seen and 
studied by the painter, Washington AUston 
when yoimg, who said that he was much 
inlluonood by Pino’s colouring. They all, 
however, iiorishod when that institution was 
biu'ucd. 


(Roclgravo’s Biot, of Artists ; Edwards’s Anecd. 
of Painting ; Dunhip’s Hist, of tho Arts of Design 
in tho United Statosj Applotou’s Cydopaidia 
of Amorican Biogr. ; Olmloner Smith’B Britieh 
Mozzotiiito Portraits; Bakor's Engraved Por- 
traits of Washington ; Catalogiios of the Sob. of 
Artists and Eoyiil Academy.] L. 0, 

PINGO, LEWIS (1743-1830), modalliat, 
son of Thomas Pingo [q. r.J, medallist, was 
bom in 1743. In 1703 he was a member of 
the Free Society of Artists, and in 1776 was 
appoiutod to succeed his father as aseistant- 
ongraver at tho mint. From 1779 till his 
superannuation in 1816ho was chief engraver, 
Pingo engnivod tho dies for the shillings and 
sijraenceB of George III in the issue of 1787 
(Hawkinb, Silver Corns, p. 411), and the 
second variety of the kfaundy money of 
George III (lo. p. 410). He also engraved 
dies for the throe-shilling Bank token and 
for the East India Company’s copper coinage 
(Cent. Mag. 1818, pt. j. p. 180), lie made 
patterns for the guinea, seven-shilling piece 
(OnowTiiBB, Dnglkh Pattern Coins, p. 36), 
penny and halfpenny of Georgo III (Mon- 
TAQP, Copper Coins, p. 1 06). Among Pmgo's 
medals may bo noticed : medal of Dr, Richard 
Mead, struck in 1773 (IIawkhts, Medallie 
Illustr, ii. 076); tho Royal Society Copley 
medal, with bust of Captain J. Cook, 1776 ; 
Freemasons’ Hall medal, 1780; ‘Defence of 
Gibraltar,’ 1782 (Cookbaw-Patriob:, Medals 
of 8ootland,p, 108); Christ’s Hospital medal, 
reverse, open bible; modal of William Peim 
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(Hi^viiirs, op. eit., ii. 348). His medals are Several of the above-named medals Tvere 
' fcigned i. p. and i . Ptsao. made by Pingo for the Society of Arts, under 

Pingo died at Camberwell oil 28 Aug. 1880, the auspices of Thomas Hollis and from 
aged 87 ( Qent. Mag. 1830, pt. ii. p. 283). designs by Cipriani. 

[Eedgravo’s Diet, of .Artists ; Hairhins’s Jpattitotiut portrait (1741) of 

Medallio Illustrations, eel. Franks and Grueber ; Pingo in 1738, i.e, at the age of forty-six, by 
Ending’s Annals of the Coinage, i. 45.1 Carwithom, after Holland (Bbomlut, Cat. 

W. W. qf Portraits, p. 471). 

Pingo married Mary (d. 17 April 1790), 
PINGO, THOMAS (16G2-1776), me- daughter of Benjamin Goldwire of Hornsey, 
dallist, ■was born in Italy in 1692, and came Hampshire, and had her several children, 
to England about 1742-6. He was a shilful of whom Lewis [q. v.], John, and Benjamin 
and industrious worker, and made a large attained distinction, 
number of English medals, chiefly between JoH»rPiirQO(j«. 1770) was appointed assis- 

HA.l and 1770. His usual signature is tant-ennaver to the mint in 1786 or 1787, 
T. Fisao.^ In 1763 he was a member of the and in 1768 and 1770 exhibited medals and 
Free Society of Artists. He engraved a plate wax models with the Free Society of Artists, 
of arms for Thoresby’s ‘Leeds’ (Walpole, Bbejamie Pinqo (1749-1704), the fifth 
Anecdotes, iii. 984), and in 1769 modelled for son, baptised 8 July 1740 in the parish of 
Wedgwood representations of the battles of St. Andrew, Holborn, was appointed rouge- 
Pleasy and Pondicherry. He also worked dragon pursuivant in 1780, and York herald 
for I'homas Hollis. He was assistant- in 1780. He was killed in a crush at the 
engraverattheEnglishmintfroml771tillhis Haymarket Theatre on 3 Feb. 1794 (ylnn. 
death, which took place in December 1776 Seg. 1794, p. 6). He bequeathed his manu- 
(Gent, Mag. 1776, p. 679). scripts to the College of Arms, and his books 

The following is a selection from Pingo’s were sold by Leigh & Sotheby in 1794 (Ni- 
mcdala : 1. The ‘ Captain Oallis ' medal, 1742 cnoLS, Lit. Illustr. vi. 356, 867 i Noble, Col- 
(engraved in Hawkies, MedalUa Illustr. H. lege qfAnns, p. 426). 

669). 2. Medal of* One of the Loyal Asaocia- [Eedgravo’s Diet, of Artists; Hawkins’s 
tions,’ 1745 P (ib, ii, 608). 3. ‘Repulse of ModBUiclUnstrations, ed. Franks and Grueber ; 
the Rebels,’ 1746 (ii. ii.607). 4, ‘Defeat of Eudiug’s Annals of the Coinage, i. 46; Mete- 
the French Fleet off Cope Finisterre,’ with yard’s Life of Wedgwood, i. 442, ii. 92.1 
bust of .Anson, 1747 (ib. ii. 034). 6. Medal W. W. 

relating to Dr. Charles Lucas, 1749 (en- FINK, CHARLES RICHARD (1853- 

f raved, ib. ii. 634). 0. The ‘ 0^ Medal* of 1889), architect, son of Charles Pink, was 
rince Charles, 1760 (ib. ii. 056). The en- bom on 4 July 1863 at Sobertou in Hamp- 
graving of the dies cost 88/. 16*. 7. Prize shire. In 1871 ho was articled for four years 

Medal of Rl. Paul’s School, obv. bust of to Thomas Henry Watson. In 1873-4 he 
Oolet, rev. Minerva seated, 1766. 8. ‘Tic- attended Professor T. llayter Lewis’s olo«ses 
tory of Plasay,’ 1768. 9. ‘Society for Pro- of fine art and construction at University Col- 
moting Arts and Commerce,’ 1708. The lege, London, carrying off the first prizes in 
dies cost eighty guinoas (H. 13. Wheatley, ancient and medieval art, and the second 
Medals of the Soa. of Arts, p. 3). 10. ‘ Cap- in ancient and modern construction. In 1876 

ture of Louisburg’ medals, 1768 (IIawkiss, he returned to Winchester, where he was 
op. eit. ii. 686-6). 11. ‘ Capture of Gorce,' employed in dosiroing the Ohilworth and 
1758. This medal gained the prize of the North Baddesly schools. In 187G he became 
Society of Arts for tlio best specimen com- an associate of the Institute of British Archi- 
memoratiug the event. 12. ‘ Capture of tects. He designed a number of houses and 
(lunduloupe,’ 1769 (designed by Si uart). [ schools, and a few churches, mostly in Hamp- 
13. ‘ Majority of the Prince of Wmes,’ 1739. shire. Pink was especially well versed_ in 
14. ‘Battle of Minden,’ 1769 (engraved, orohitectural heraldry, his taste for which 
Hawkins, op. cif. ii. 700). 16. ‘ Taking of appears in his sketches, some of which were 
Quebec,’ 1769. 10. ‘ Taking of Montreal,’ reproduced after his death in a Rttle vo- 
1760. 17. ‘Subjugation of Canada,’ 1760. lume called the ‘ Pink Memorial ; ’ they are 
18. Coronation mo&l of StanislausAugustiis spirited and graceful. He published 'Notes 
of Poland, 1764 (made in London, Hetten- on Heraldry’ in 1884, and a paper on' Archi- 
CzAPSKi, Catal. ii. 74), 19, ‘ Repeal of the tectural Education’ in 1886. In the profes- 
Stamp Act,’ with bust of Chatham, 1766. sional education of architects he took the 
20. Lord - chancellor Camden, 1766. keenest interest. He served on the committee 
21. EoyalAcademy medals, reverse, Minerva of the Architectural Association till 1886, 
and (Student t and reverse, Torso, 1770. when he was elected president, and in 1886 
voe, XV. 4 H 
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he wan elected fellow of the Boyal Institute 
of Btitlsh Architects. He died at Hyde, 
near Winchester, on 2G Feb. 1889, while still 
actively engaged in professional work. 

[Obituary notices in Building News and 
Journal of Froc. of Boyal Inslitute of British 
ArehitectB, new ser. v. 172, 3H (by Thomas 
Henry Watson); Pink Memorial; Brit. Mua. 
Cat. ; private information.] L. B. 

PINK, ROBEBT (1678-1647), warden 
of Now College, Oxford. [See Pinck.] 

PINKB, WILLIAM (1699 P-lflSO), au- 
thor, bom in Hampshire, was probably one 
of the Hnkes of ICempshot, Winslado, and 
related to Robert Pinck or Pink [n. v.], the 
warden of New Oollcge, Oxford, He entered 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, os a commoner in 
Mimaelmas tern 1616, and graduated B.A. 
on 9 June 1619, M.A. 9 Slay 1623. lie took 
holy orders, and became i utor or ‘ reader ’ to 
George Digby, second earl of Bristol [q. v.] 
He was also appointed philosophy reader o 


Magdalen, and was clectcu a fellow in 1028, 
He was Imown as an excellent classical 
scholar and linguist. Ho died in February 
1639, before the xiromise of his abilities was 
fuldlled, and was buried in Magdalen Col- 
lege chapel. Ho is described as a thorough- 
going puritan. 

Ho wrote: ‘ Tlic Tryal of a Christian’s 
synoero lone vnto Ohvial,’ edited, with a dedi- 
cation to Lord George Dighy, by William 
Lyford [q.V.I, Oxford, 1680, 4lo ; ]031, 4to ; 
1634,l?moj 1036, 16iuo j 1667,12uioi 1059, 
12mo ; the first edition of this work contains 
two sermons, the second and all subsequent 
editions contain four. He was also author 
of ‘ An Examination of those Plausible Ap- 
pearances whicli seeme most to commend tho 
Romish Church and to preindico the Re- 
formed,’ Oxford, 1030 ; thisisa Iransliilion of 
the’ Traits auqiielsont examines,’ k%'C.,ija Ro- 
chelle, 1617, by J obn Oamoron (1679 f-iOSO) 
[q. V.] Wood mentions a dedication to the 
master of the Skinners' Company, which is 
not in tho coiiy at the British Museum, Piuke 
also left mimorous manuscripts. 

[Wood’s Atlieme Oxon, ii. 47fi, and Fasti, i. 
•ISO, 400 ; Brook’s Lives of Iho Puritans, ii. 866; 
Wood’s llist, Antiq, Uxon. od. Oiitoh, App. p. 
272; Oloikc’a Indexes, iii. 376, Bloxiim’ii Mogu, 
Coll. Bag. V. 88 ; Mudaa'e Early Oxfoi-d Pross 
(Oxf, Hist. Soe.), pp. 130, 167-8, 170, 193; 
Alnmoi Oxon, oarjy ser, iii, 1166 ; a first edition 
of his Sermons is in Dr, WillinTOs’s Library.] 

0. F. S. 

PINKERTON, JOHN (1768-1826), 
Scottish antiquary and historian, born at 
Edinburgh on 17 Fob. 1708, claimed descent 
from an old family originally settled at 


Pinkerton, near Dunbar, hut no complete ae- 
comit of the steps of the descent m riven r 
His grandfather Walter was a yeomToi 
small farmer at Dalsorf Lanarkshire; and 
his father James, after following with some 
success the trade of a dealer in hair in Somer- 
set, settled in Edinburgh, where he married 
a widow, Mrs. Bowie, whose maiden name 
was Heron, and who was the daughter of an 
Edinburgh nierclmnl. The antiquary, their 
third son, recoived his early education at a 
small school in tho suburbs of Edinbursh 
and from 1704 to 1710 attended the grm- 
mar school of Lanark, then taught by Mr, 

I Thomson, brother of the author of ‘ The 
I Seasons.’ On his return to Edinburgh be 
expressed a strong desire to enter the univer- 
sity there, but to this bis father objected; and 
after devoting some time to private study 
especially of French and mathematics, he was 
articled to William Ayton, a writer to the 
signet in Edinbnrch, wit h whom he remained 
for five years. W bile still an apprentice with 
Ayton he published anonymously, in 1776, 
a small poem of no great merit, entitled 
‘ Oi-aigmillar Castle: an Elegy,’ whicli he 
dedicat od to Dr. Beattie. 

Pinkerton completed his apprenticeship in 

1780, hut his father’s death in the same year 
led to his abandonment of the profession of 
law ; and, in order to obtain access to books 
of reference, ho removed, towards the close of 

1781, to London. Tho siiine year he published 
a volume of niitscellanooiis poetry which ho 
entitled ‘ Rimes,’ and which consisted of four 
varieties: ‘melodies, symphonies, odea and 
sonnets;’ in 1782, ‘Two Dithyrambic Odes: 

(1 ) On Ent husiasm ; (2) On Laughter ; ’ and in 
tho same year ‘Tales m Verso.’ Although his 
versos indicalo a fiiuilo command of avai'iety 
of metres, t hey possess no distinct poeticquali- 
lies. Tn 1783 lie published ‘ Select Seotish 
Bal lads ’ with tho sub- title ‘ Hardy Enute : an 
Heroic Ballad, now first piiblislied complete; 
with other nine approved Seotish Ballads and 
some not hitherto made public, in t he Tragic 
stylo. To which are prefixed two ‘ Disserta- 
lions: (1) on tho Oral Tradition of Poetry; 

(2) ou the Tragic Ballad.’ Under the pseu- 
donym of ‘Anti-Scot,’ llitson,in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ for November 1784 (pp. 
813-14), demonstrated that the second part of 
* Hardy Eonuto,’ and a considerable number of 
the other so-called ancient ballads of Pinker- 
ton woro modern ; and in the preface to his 
‘Ancient Seotish Poems’ (pp. oxxviii-exxxi) 
Pinkerton confessed himself the author of 
tho second part of ‘ Hardy Kanute,’ and also 
gave ttlist of other ballads whicli wme in great 
part liis own composition, affirming at the 
same lime that he had never directly as- 
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serted their antiqiiity, but had purposely ex- 
pressed himself with ambiguity. He seems 
to have been infiuenced chiefly by exag- 
gerated notions of his own literary abilities ; 
but it is perhaps worth noting that, while 
himself a literary forger, he e^^ressed his 
belief m the authenticity of the ^akespeare 
papers forged by Ireland (of. Niohols, Ulttstr. 
of Lit. iii. 77^. 

In 1784 Pinkerton published anony- 
mously an ‘ Essay onMedafs,* in two volumes : 
a valuable work, which originated in a manual 
and tables originally made for his own use, 
and gradually enlarged. In the hnal prepa- 
ration of the work for publication he had the 
assistance of Francis liouce [q. v.] and Mr. 
Southgate of the British Museum. A third 
edition appeared in 1808. Under the name 
of Robert Heron (the surname of his mother), 
Pinkerton published, in 178fl, a somewhat 
eccentric volume, entitled ‘ Letters of Lite- 
rature,’ in which, besides recommending a 
new method of orthography, he expressed 
very depreciatory opinions of the classical 
aulliors of Qreece and Rome. The work has 
been ascribed to Robert Heron [q. v.], miscel- 
laneous writer ; but the coincidence of the 
name was mere accident, and the statement 
that it irquriouslyaifected Heron’s prospects 
can scarce be accepted, as Heron was then 
quite unknown. Tho book led to an acquaint- 
ance with Horace Walpole, who introduced 
Pinkerton to Gibbon the historian. Gibbon 
is said to have formed a high estimate of 
Pinkerton’s learning and historical abilities, 
and to have recommended him as translator 
and editor of a proposed series of ' English 
Monkieh Historians;’ the project which then 
came to nothing was attempted by Henry 
Petrie [q. v.] After the death of Walpole, 
Pinkerton sold a oolleotion of his remarks 
and letters to tho proprietors of the ' Monthly 
Magazine,’ and in 1709 they were published 
in two small volumes under the title ‘ Wal- 
poliana.’ 

In 1786 Pinkerton rendered an important 
service to Scottish literature bv bringing out 
two volumes of ‘Ancient Scotisli Poems never 
before in print. But now published from the 
MS. Collections of Sir Richard Maitland of 
LetMngtoii, ICnight, and Lord Privy Seal of 
Scotland, and a Senator of the College of 
Justice, comprising pieces written Aota about 
1420 till 1686, with large Notes and a Glos- 
sary.’ Prefixed to the volumes were an ‘Essay 
on the Origin of Scotisli Poetry’ and a ‘List 
of all tho Scotch Poets, with Brief Remarks ; ’ 
and an appendix was added, ‘containing 
among other articles an aoconntof the Mait- 
land and Bannatyne MSS.’ Nichols (Illuatr. 

Lit, V, 670) and, following him, Robert 


Chambers {Eminent Scotsmen) affirm tb is work 
to have been also practically a forgery} and 
describe the manuscripts as ‘feigned to have 
been discovered in thePepysian Library, Cam- 
bridge.* They of course were then, and still 
are, in the Pepvsian Library [see klAiTLAun, 
Sib Riohabd, Lokd Lethingtob]. In 1787, 
under the name of H. Bennet, M.A., Pinker- 
ton published ' The Treasury of Wit,' being 
a metbodical selection of about ‘Twelve 
Hundred of the Beat Apophthegms and Jests 
from Books in several Languages,’ with a 
‘ Discourse on Wit and Humour.’ The same 
year appeared his ‘Dissertation on the Origin 
and Ih-ogi'ess of the Scythians or Goths, 
being an Introduction to the Ancient and 
Modern History of Europe.’ The value of 
the work is by no means commensurate with 
its grandiloquent title. Its chief purpose was 
to expoundhis peculiarhypothesis astotheiii- 
veterate inferiority of the Celtic race. He af- 
firms that the ‘Irish, the Scottish highlander^, 
the Welsh, the Bretons, and the Spanish 
Biscayans’ are the only surviving aborigines 
of Europe, and that their features, history, 
actions, and manners indicate a fatal muriil 
and intellectual wealmess, rendering them 
incapable of susceptibility to the hi^er in- 
fluences of civilisation. Throughout the 
work footsore subordinated to preconceived 
theories. In 1788 he contributed to the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ a series of twelve 
letters on the ‘ Cultivation of Our Nation&l 
History.’ In 1780 he published a collection of 
‘ Ancient Lives of the Scottish Saints,’ a new 
edition of his work on ‘ Medals,' and a new 
edition of Barbour’s poem of ‘The Bruce.' In 
1790 appeared his ‘ Medallio History of Eng- 
land till the Revolution,’ and an'Inquby into 
the History of Scotland preceding the Reign 
of Malcolm III, or 1066, including the authen- 
tic History of that Period,’ a work of con- 
siderable original reseoi'ch. In 1702 he edited 
in three volumes ‘ Scotish Poems reprinted 
from Scarce Editions.' In 1797 he delivered 
‘ to the public candour ’ what he termed the 
‘ greatest labour of his life : ’ ‘I’he History 
of Scotland from the Accession of tho House 
of Stuart to that of Mary, with Appendiras 
of Original Documents,’ in two volumes, with 
portraits of the author. Notwithstanding the 
combined tameness and pomposity of its 
style, the work is still of considerable value 
as an historical authority, and indicates very 
thorough and painstaking research. The 
majority, hut not all, of the original docu- 
ments in the appendix are now included in 
one or other of the later historical collec- 
tions. In connection with the preparation 
of the work, Pinkerton, on the recommoudn- 
tion of Aroliibald Constable the publisher 

4 H 2 
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(cf. OoNSTAuiii, Com^pondenoe, i. 23), ein- | a play coming out at Edinburgli and th t- 
ployed William Andoreon, an Edmburgli it was ‘ by no means bad poetry but n t 
lawyer, to make transcripts from the Ad vo- likely to bo popular’ (Lockiubt Zifeaf ' 
cates’ Library and the public records. In Scott, ed, 1847, p. 236). During the latter 
Appendix No. xxiii. to the ‘ History’ Pinker- period of his life Pinkerton resided in Pans 
ton published a ‘ Paper on the Present Slate where he died on 10 March 1820. Ileis dts 

of the Public Records,’ which he said was scribed as ‘a very little and very thin old man 

written by Anderson, and some ol the state- with a very small, sharp, yellow face thiddv 
ments in which he professed to corroborate pitted by the small-pox, and decked wi|£ 
by affirming that the o.xpeiiao of examining a pair of green spectacles ’ (Nichols, Illustr 
these records was 'enormous, to judge from v. 073). Ilis literary talents were’scarcelv 
the attorney’s bill, which exceeded twelve commensurate with his powers of research • 
pounds for a trifling labour, which in Eng- and his judgment was not unfrequentlv 
land would have been richly recompensed ^varpod by peculiar prejudices and eccentri- 
by three or four guineas.’ This called forth cities, Oerlain infirmities of temper and 
a pamphlet by Anderson, entitled ‘ An An- character created also many breaches in his 
swer to an Attack made by .John Pinkerton, friendships; and in several instances he 
Esqr., of Ilampstoad, in his "History of showed himself a somewhat spiteful enemy. 
Scotland," lately published, upon William lie married in 1703 Miss Burgess of Odihaiu] 
Anderson, writer in Ediiiburgh, containing Hampshire, sister of Thomas Burgess (1766- 
an account of the Records of Scotland, and 1837) [q. v.], bishop of Salisbury; but they 
many Strange Letters of Mr, Pinkerton, no- separated, and left no family, 
companied with suitable Comments,’ Edin- Portraits of Pinkerton are prefixed to his 
burgh, 1797. Anderson also commenced a ‘ History of Scotland ’ and his ‘ Literary 
suit against Pinkorlon to obtain payment Corrospondeiico,’ 1830. 
of his fees, arrested some of his rents to com- fNiclioh’s Illustr.itions, v. 065-73 and pabsim,- 

pcl payment in Scotland, and comiwllcd flpnl. Mag. 1810, pp. 400-72; Pinkorton's* 
payment of the coats of the suit. Litoiwy Corrospoiidonoo ; Cbamhors's Eminent 

In 1797 Pinkerton published ‘loonogra- Scot anion; Lil’oof ArcliiKild Consuhla , Lock- 
phia Sootica, or Portraits of Illustrious Per- hart’s Life of Scott.] T, P. H. 

sons of Scotland ; ' and in 1799 ' The Scot iah PINKETHMAN, WILLIAM (d. 1725), 

Gallery; or Portraits of Eraiiiout Persona, actor,huldoriginaIlyalowrankmthetheatrer 
with their Characters.’ These are entirely A tondcncytoovoractond to introduce vulgar 
distinct works, the former being mainly con- and impertinent business established him in 
cevned with royal personages. They are the favour of the ‘ groundlings,’ and he rose 
chiefly of value for the portrait.s, many of in time to bo a trusted, and in some senses a 
them engraved for the first time from those comjiclont, performer. lie is first hoard of at 
in private oollectiona, Ilisvsuhsequuut works the Theiit re Royal,Bnh8oquently Drury Lane, 
were somewhat miscellaneous in character: in 1692, in Shiidwell’s ‘ Volunteers, or the 
‘Modern Geography digested on a New Plan,’ Stock-jobhors,’ in which he played Taylor, 

2 veil. 1803, 2ncl_ edit. 3 rols. 1807; ‘Re- an original part of six Hues. In the same or 
collections of Poris,’ 2 vols. 1800 ; ‘ General the following year lie was the originalPortcr 
Collection of Voyogos and Travels,’ 17 vols. in Sonthornc's ‘ Maid’s Last Prayer,’ and in 
4to, 1807-14; ‘New Modern Atlas,’ in parts, 1004, in Rnvonsoroft's ‘Canterbury Guests, 
1808-9; and ‘Pot rolo^, or a Treatise on tho or a Bargain Broken,’ be played Second 
Rock^’ 1811. The ‘ Collection of Voyages Innkeeper and Jack Sawce. On the seccs- 
and Travels’ was a uaelhl compilation in sion, in 1606, of Betterton and his associates, 
its day, being the most voluminous that Pinketlunan was promoted to a better line 
had hitherto appeared, with the exception of of parts. In 1696, accordingly, he played 
the French ‘Ilisloire Qfinfirnlo des Voyages’ Jeoues in the ‘ Third Part of Don Quixote,’ 
(Paris, 1786), which had occupied twenty- by D’Urfey; Dr. Pulse in Mrs. Manley’s ‘Lost 
four bulky quarto volumes. A largo number Lover;’ I’alannon in ‘Pausanias,’ by Norton 
of very rare volumes of travels wore inoorpo- or Southorno ; Sir Merlin Marteen in Mrs, 
rated, and the avorogo merit of the plates was Bohn's ‘younger Brother, or the Amorous 
eonsiderable, ^ Jill;’ NioFrolh,aninnkeepQr,iu‘TheCorniBh 

Piulicrton was for some time editor of the Oomedy ; ’ and Castillio, luu., in ' Neglected 
‘Critical Review,' In 1814 he republished, in Virtue, or the Unhappy Conqueror.’ Amcmg 
two volumes, his ‘ Inquiry into the History of his original parts, in 1697, were Tom Dawkins 
Scotland,’ inmudiug with it his ‘Dissertation in Settle’s ‘Mon in the Moon,’ Amorous in 
on the Scythians or Goths.’ Sir Walter Scott ‘ Female Wits ’ (in which olso he appeared 
mentions, in March 1813, that Pinkerton had in his own character), Gusman in ‘ Triumphs 
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of Virtue,’ Major Rokishin Cibber’s ‘Woman's 
’ Wit,’ Baldernoe in Dennis's ‘Plot and No 
Plot,’ First Tradesman, Quaint, and SirPoli- 
dorus Ilogstve in Vanbrugh’s ‘jEsop,’ and 
Famine in Drake’s ‘ Sham Lawyer.’ lie 
also played the Lieutenant in the ‘ HumoU' 
rous Lieutenant ’ of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Min Heer (sic) Tomas, a fat burgomaster, in 
D’Urfey’s ‘ Campaigners, or Pleasant Adven- 
tures at Brussels,’ Snatchpenny in Lacy’s 
‘Sauny the Scot, or the Taming of the 
Shrew,’ and Pedro in Powell’s ‘Imposture 
Defeated,’ belong to 1698 ; and Club m For- 
quhar’s ‘Love and a Bottle,’ Jonathan in 
‘Love without Interest,’ Beau Clincher in 
Farquhar’s ‘Constant Couple, or a Trip to 
the Jubilee,’ to 1699, in which year he re- 
cited thcprologue to the first part of D’Urfey’s 
‘Rise and Fall of Massaniello,’ and probably 
played in both parts of the plajr. He was ! 
m 1700 the Mad Taylor in a revival of the 
‘Pilgrim,’ and played the first Dick Addle 
in ‘ Courtship & la Mode,’ a play written by 
Crawford, and given, as were other comedies, 
to Pinkethman. Don Lewis in ' Love makes 
a Man, or the Fop’s Fortune ’ (Cibber’s adap- 
tation from Beaumont and Fletcher), Pun in 
Baker’s ‘Humours of the Age,’ OlinchM, 
the Jubilee Beau turned into a politician, in 
‘Sir Harry Wildair’ ffa^uhar’s sequel to 
the ‘Constant Couple’), Charles Oodshead 
in D’Urfey’s ‘Bath,’ belong to 1701. In 
1702 he was the original Old Mirabel in 
Farquhar’s ‘Inconstant,’ Will Fanlove in 
Burnaby’s ‘ Modish Husband,’ Lopez in 
Vanbrugh’s ‘ False Friend,’ Trim in Steele’s 
‘ Funeral,’ Trappanti in Cibber’s ‘ She 
■would and she would not,’ and Subtleman 
in Farquhar’s ‘ Twin Rivals.’ He also re- 
cited what was known os ‘ Pinkethman’s 
Epilogue.’ It was at this time, when play- 
ing many characters of high importance, 
that Gildon, in his ‘Comparison between 
Two Stages,’ spoke of him ns ‘ the fiower of 
Bartholomew Fair and the idol of the rabble ; 
a fellow that overdoes everything, and spoils 
many a part with his own stuff.’ In 1708 
he created Squib in Bolrer’s ‘Tunbridge 
Walks,’ Maggot head (mayor of Coventry) 
in D’Urfoy’s ‘ Old Mode and the New,’ and 
Whimsoy in Bstcourt’s ‘Fair Example.' At 
the booth in Bartholomew Fair, which he 
held with Bullock and Simpson, he played 
on 24 Aug. 1703 Toby in ‘ Jephtha’s Rash 
Vow.’ In this year also the company was 
at Bath. Storm in the ‘ Lying Lover ’ fol- 
lowed at Drury Lane on 2 Dec. 1703, and 
FestoUn in ‘ Love the Leveller’ on 28 Jan. 
1704. lie also appeared in Young Ilarfort 
in the ‘ Lancashire Witches,’ giving his epi- 
logue on an ass. Humphry Grubbin in 


Steele’s ‘ Tender Husband ’ was first seen on 
23 April 1705 ; and Chum, a poor scholar, 
in Baker's ‘Hampstead Heath 'on 80 Oct. 
1706. 

After the union of the Haymarket and 
Drury Lane companies in 1708, fewer original 
characters came to Pinkethman, who, how- 
ever, was assigned important parts in standard 

e ys. He was, on 14 Deo. 1708, the First 
apsaok in Baker’s ‘ Fine Lady’s Airs,’ and 
on 11 Jan. 1709 Sir Oliver Outwit in ‘ Rivol 
Fools,’ an alteration of ‘ Wit at several 
Weapons,’ by Beaumont and Fletcher. On 
4 April 1707, for his benefit, he spoke with 
JuhUeeDioky[see NoitBi8,'BLBiniT] anew epi- 
l(^e. The two actors represented the figures 
o^mebody and Nobody. At the Haymarket 
he created, on 12 Dec. 1709, Clinch in Mrs. 
Centlivre’s ‘ Man’s Bewitched,’ ond on 1 Mav 
1710 Faschinetti in 0. Johnson’s ‘ Love in a 
Chest.* On 16 June he opened a theatre in 
Qreenwieh, where he played comedy and tra- 
gedy, appearing as First Witch in ‘Macbeth.’ 
On 7 A]Mil 1711 he was, at Drury Lane, the 
originalTipple in ‘Injured Lovei ’ on 7 Nov. 
1712 the first Sir Gaudy Tulip, an old beau, 
in the ‘ Successful Pyratej’ on 29 Jan. 1718 
Bisket in Charles ^adwell’s ‘ Humours of 
the Army;’ and, 12 May,Franklyn in Gay's 
‘Wife of Bath.' On 23 Feb. 1716 he was the 
first Jonas Dock in Gay’s ' What d’ye call it F ’ 
In Addison’s ‘Drummer, or the Haunted 
House,’ he was, on 10 May 1716, the first 
Butler, and on 16 Jan. 1717 Underplot in the 
ill-starred ‘Three Hours after Marriage,’ On 
9 Sept. 1717 ho acted Old Merriman in a droll 
called ‘ Twice Married and a Maid still,’ given 
at Pinkethman and Pack’s booth, Southwark 
Fair. On 19 Feb. 1718 he was, at Drury Lane, 
the first Ringwood inBreval’s ‘ The Play is the 
Plot.’ On 14 Feb. 1721 he was the orminal 
Sir Gilbert Wrangle in Oihber’s ‘Refusal.’ 
This ajiveaiB to have been wactically his lost 
original port. On 9 Jan. 1728 he was Pyra- 
mus in the burlesque scene from ' Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ fitted into ‘Love in a Forest,’ 
an alteration of 'As you like it.’ On 28 Ma^ 
1724 be appeared in ‘Epsom Wells,’ for bis 
benefit. At an uncertain datcbeMayed Judge 
Tutobin in Lodowick Barry’s ‘Ram Alley, 
or Merry Tricks.' He retired ftom the stage 
in 1724 and died on 20 Se^. 1726, leaving a 
considerable estate {Hist, Meg. 1726, p. 42). 

Among characters, not original, which 
were assigned him in the lattw half of his 
career were Dr. Cains, Sir WiUiam Belfond 
in Shadwcll’s ‘ Squire of Alaatia,’ Day in the 
* Committee,’ Nonsense in Brome’s ‘North- 
ern Lass,’ Hearty in Brome’s ‘Jovial Crew,’ 
Oracle in ‘Sir Courtly Nice,' Antonio in 
the ‘ Chances,’ Daniel in ‘ Oroonoko,' Old 
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Brag ill ‘ Love for Money,’ Antonio in ‘ Ve- 
nice Preserved,’ Gentleman Usher in ‘Lear,' 
Abel Drugger, Gostar Pearmain, Snap in 
‘Love’s Lust Shift.’ Scrub, Old Bellair in 
* Man of the Mode,’ Oalianax in the ‘ Maid’s 
Tragedy,’ Ruilian and Apothecary in ‘ Cains 
Marius,’ Thomas Appletree in the ‘ Recruit- 
ing Officer,’ and Jerry Blachacre in the 
‘ Plain Uoaler.’ 

Piulcetliman, also hnown ae Pcnltothmau, 
Pinlieman, occasionally even Pinkerman, &o., 
and, by a familiar abridgment, Piukuj, was a 
droll rather than a comedian, and an imitat or 
of Anthony Leigh fq. v.], of whom, accerdiiig 
fo Colley Cibber, he came far short. In the 
prologue to the ‘ Conscious Lovers ’ it is said — 
Some fix all wit and humeur in grimace, 
ilnd make a livelihood of Pinkoy's f.ice. 

As Lacy in the ‘Relapse’ he succeeded 
Doggott, and, though ninoli inferior, ecliiiai'd 
him m the part , lie made a success as ( < eta 
in the ‘ Propheless,’ and Crack in ‘Sir 
Courtly Nice,’ ports which lent themselves 
to one who always ‘ delighted more in the 
whimsical than the natural.’ Cibhor, who 
calls him ‘honest Pinkoy,’ and owns fo an 
attachment to him, denies him judgment. 
The matter ho inserted in the bharaefers 
assigned him was not always pain table even 
lo liis jiatrons in the gallery. Wlien ho 
encountered what Oihher culled a disgracia, 
he was in the habit of saying ‘ Odso I I be- 
liovo T am a little wrong here,’ a cuiifesaiou 
which once turned the reproof of the audi- 
ence into applause. Playing Harlequin in 
Mrs. Belm’s ‘ Emperor of the Moon,’ he was 
induced by his admirers to doIT his mask. 
The result was disaster. Ids humour was dis- 
concerted, and hisporformancefailedtoploase. 
The nature of his gags inajr he iudged from 
the following story. Playing Thomas Ap- 
ulotree, a recruit, in tlio ‘Rooruiling Officer,’ 
he was asked his name by Wilks, as Captain 
Plume ; ho ro])licd, ‘ Why, don't you know 
my name, BobP I thought every fool 
had known that.’ ‘Thomas Appletreo,’whitj- 
perod Wilks, in a rage. _ ‘ Thomas Apple- 
tree! Thomas Devil r said he; ‘iny namo 
is Will Pinkolhman,’ and, addres.sing the 
gallery, asked if that wuro not the case. 
The mob at first enjoyed Wilks’s (liscomfl- 
turo, but ultimately showed by hiaso.s their 
diaappi-oval of the ‘ clown.’ Piukelliman ia 
praised in tlio ‘ Tatler ’ and the ‘ S])e<!lalor.’ 
Steele, in answer lo an imagiuary cliallonge 
from Bulloclr and Pinkel liman to ust.ublisli 
a paralli 1 between them such as lie luid 
instituted between Wilks ami Cibber, said : 
‘They both dLstinguish llimnsolvos in a very 
particular manner under the discipline of the 


ombtreo, with the only dififerenee thatli7 
Bullock has the more agreeable squall, and < 
Mr Pmkelhman the more gracefdl sliuir • 
Pinkethman devours a cold oliiok with Meat 
applause, Bullock’s talent liss cliieflV in 
sparrow gross ; Pinkethman is very dexterous 
at conveying himself under a table, Bullock 
IS no loss active at jumping over a stick • 
Mr. Piukelliman has a great deal of monev’ 
but Mr. Bullock is the taller man’ fTai/o,.’ 
vol. iv. No. 188 i cf. vol. i. No. 4). ’ 

A portrait of Pinkolhman, engraved bv 
Il.B.ParkB3, from a painting by Schmutz an 

imitator of Sir Godfrey Kiioller, is m Mr 
Lowe’s edition of Cibber’s ‘Apology.’ It, 
shows him wit li a long and rather handsomo 
face and full periwig. 

Piiiket liman, described as a bachelor of St. 
Paul’s, Covont, Garden, married, on 3'J Nov. 
1714, at Bow Churoh, Middlesex, Elizabeth 
Hill, miiidi'u, of St, Paul’s, Shadwell (Notes 
awl Queries, 3rd sor. vi. 40). Pinkothman's 
booth doRcenderl to his son, who, at the 
opening of Covont Giu-den Theatre, 7 Dec. 
173:2, played Wait well in the ‘ Way of the 
World,’ was Antonio in ‘ Chances ’ at Drury 
Lane, 23 Nov. 1739, and died 16 May 1740 
(Gent. Mag. 1740, p. 202). 

IBooks cited j Nohlo’s Biog Hist, h, 351-2; 
Notes and Querias, 8th sor. ix. 88 ; Guardi, in, 
16irunBl718 ; GenosI ’s English vStiigo ; Downes's 
llosciiisAnglieaniw; Colley Gibber’s Apology, ed, 
Lowo;Alorley’HBurtlioloniowFair;Gildon’sOom- 
parison between Two Stages, Davies’s Dramatic 
Miscolliinios.] J. K. 

PINKNEY, MILES (1609-1874), ca- 
tholic divine. [See Oabbu, Tuomab.] 


PINNEY, OriARLES (1708-1867), 
mayor of Bristol, horn on 29 April 1793, was 
son of John Protor (1740-1818), who assumed, 
onsucccediiiglo the Pinney estates in 1 762, the 
mirnume and arms of Pinnoy by royal license. 
Charles was a merchant and slaveowner, hi 
Xiartnersliip with E. Ouse at Bristol, a firm 
which in 1833 receivod 3,6721. as compensa- 
tion for the eiuiuieipation of their slaves. On 
10 Sept. 1831 Pinney was sworn in mayor of 
BristoX and hold that olHce during the riots 
caused by the rejection of the Reform Bill. 
These riots eommonoed on Saturday, 29 Oct. 
18f!l, on tlin uiil ranee into the city of Sir 
Oiiurles Wethoroll, the recorder, who was 
very impojiiiliu'j owing fo the mrl he had 
t liken in opposing tlio Reform Bill in the 
House of Commons, and was immediately 
mobbed. Afti’rlakiiigrefugo in thomansion 
hoiisi>,hol(ift Bristol during the night. Con- 
flicts hot ween Lbo mob on one side and special 
eonalablos and soldiers on the other con- 
tinued through the evening, and thrice the 
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mayor read the Riot Act. The next day, 
Sunday, the rioters reassembled, and the 
mayor's life was in danger. The mob burnt 
and destroyed the mansion house, the bishop’s 
palace, the custom-house, the excise office, the 
gaol, and two sides of Queen’s Sq^uore. Finally 
the mUitary, until then in a state of inde- 
cision, charged and fired on the people. About 
sixteen persons were killed, or perished in 
the flames, and one hundred were wounded 
or injured. Those rioters who were captured 
were tried by a spicial commission in Bristol 
in January 1832, when four of them were 
executed and twenty-two transported [see 
for the conduct of the troops, RnnREioit, 
Thomas, 1782-1832]. 

On 26 Oct. 1832 Pinney was put on his 
trial in the court of king’s benck charged 
with neglect of duty in his office as mayor 
of Bristol during the riots. After a trial 
lasting seven days the jury returned a verdict 
of not guilty, asserting that Finney ‘ acted 
according to the beat of his judgment, with 
zeal and personal courage.’ In 18^ he was 
chosen one of the first aldermen in the re- 
formed corporation. Tie died at Oamp House, 
Clifton, on 17 July 1867. 

He married, on 7 March 1830, Frances 
Mary, fourth daughter of John Still ofKnoyle, 
Wiltshire, and had issue Frederick Wake 
Proter Pinney of the G-range, Somertou ; John 
Charles Pinney, vicar of OoleshiU, Warwick- 
shire ; and a daughter. 

[NiohoUs and Taylor’s Bristol, 1882, iii. 325- 
338 , Bristol Liberal, 17 Sept. 1831, p. 3 ; Lati- 
mer's Annals of Bristol, 1887, pp. 116-79, 188, 
212 ; Trial ol Charles Pinney, Esq. 1833 ; Ann. 
Begistor, 1831 pp 202, &c., 1832 pp. 5, &c.; 
Times, 30 Oct. 18,31 et seq , 28 Oct, 1832 et 
BPq. ; Butko’s Landed Gentry, 1880, ii. 1467-8; 
Gent. M.ig, September 1867, p. 308.] G. 0. B. 

PINNOCK, WILLIAM ([1782-1848), 
publisher and educational writer, baptist 
at Alton, Hampshire, on 3 Feb. 1782, was 
son of John and Sarah Pinnock, who were 
in humble circumstances. He began life as 
a schoolmaster at Alton. He next became 
a bookseller there, and wrote and issued in 
1810-11 ‘The Leisure Hour: a pleasing 
Pastime consisting of interesting and im- 
proving Subjects,’ with explanatory notes, 
and ‘ The Universal Explanatory Spelling 
Book,’ with a key and exercises. About 
1811 he removed his business to Newbury. 
In 1817 ho came to London, and, together 
with Samuel Maunder [q. v.], bought the 
business premises of the 'Literary (xozette,’ 
at 267 Strand, the partners also taking 
shares with Jerdan and Colburn in that 
periodical. Pinnock and Maunder ceased to 
prbit the paper after the hundred and forty- 


sixth number, and then entered upon the 
publication of a series of educational works. 
While at Alton, Pinnock had planned a sys- 
tem of ‘ CaLechisms,’which Maunder nowpiit 
into execution. Pinnock was advertised as 
the author, but did little of the literarv work 
himself. The ‘ Catechisms ’ formed short 
manuals of popular instruction, by means of 
question and answer, on olmoat every con- 
ceivable subject. Eighty-tbree were issued 
at9d. each, and some with a few illustrations. 
They met with extraordinary success, and 
were collected in ' The Juvenile Oyclop.edia.' 
‘The Catechism of Music’ was’ translated 
[ into German by C. F. Miohaelis in 1826, and 
‘The Catechism of Geography ’ into French 
by J. G. Delavuve. The thirteenth edition 
of ‘ The Catechism of Modern History ’ was 
edited by W. Cooke Taylor (1829). ' Even 
greater success attended Pinnock’s abridg- 
ments of Goldsmith’s histories of England, 
Greece, and Rome, the first of which brought 
, 2,0007. within a year. Moie than a hundred 
editions of these were sold before 1858. His 
series of county histories, which appeared 
collectively as * History and Topography of 
England and Wales ’ in 1826, was also very 
successM, and he prepared new editions 
of ‘MangnaU’s Questions ’ and 'Joyce’s Scien- 
tific Dialomes.’ Jerdan was of opinion that 
ho might have made from 4,000l. to 5,0001. 
a year by his publications. Unfortunately, 
however, he had a mania for speculation, 
and was obliged to part with most of his 
copvrights to Messrs. Whittaker and other 
publishers, He lost a large sum in an at- 
tempt to secure a monopoly of veneering 
wood, and sank further capital in manufac- 
turing pianos out of it when he found it 
Uttsaleable. The result was that he was 
always in financial distress. He died in 
Broadley Terrace, Blandford Square, London, 
on 21 Oct. 1813, 

Jerdan describes Pinnock as a 'well- 
meaning and honest man ruined by an ex- 
citable temperament’ The progress of popu- 
lar education owed something to his cheap 
publications. Besides bis eighty-three cate- 
chisms, grammars, and abridged histories, 
Pinnock issued: 1. ‘The Universal Explana- 
tory English Reader , , . consisting of Selec- 
tions in Prose and Poetry on interesting 
Subjects,’ 1813, 12mo, Winchester; 6th edit, 
enlarged, 1821, Loudon, 2, ‘The Young 
Gentleman’s Library of useful and enter- 
taining Knowledge . . . with engravings by 
M. UT Sears,’ 1820, 8vo. 3. ‘The Toung 
Lady’s Library,' &o. 1829. 4. 'A Guide to 
Knowledge,’ 1833. 6. ‘A pictorial Miscel- 
lany for Intellectual Improvement,’ 1843, 

A portrait of W. Pinnock, with autograph. 
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waspaiptod by Beard and engraved by Moto. 
Another was engraved by iMudon. i’innoek 
mamed a eisler of hie partner, Samuel 
Maunder. 

His Bon,AViTii.TAM IIunhy Pinnook (181 3- 
1886), divine and author, wna educated at 
(JorpuB Ohristi College, Cambridge, gra- 
duated LL,13. in 1850 and LL.D. in 1865, 
being placed in the first class of the law 
tripos, and in 1869 ho was admitted ad 
eundem at Oxford, lie was ordained in 
1848, and acted as curate and locum tenens 
of Somorsham and Colne in llunlingdoir- 
shire for two successive rogius professors of 
divinity at Cambridge, lie was English 
chaplain at Chantilly from 1870 to 1870, 
when ho became curate in ohargi' of All 
Saints’, Dalston. In 1870 ho was preaenlod 
to t ho vicarage olTinner, II artfordshire, where 
ho died on 30 Nov, 1886, 

In his earlier yoaiu Pinnock, like hie 
lather, compiled elementary to.xtbooka. He 
revised ana improved the twenty-first edi- 
tion of the ‘Catechism of Astronomy,’ and 
edited a now edition (1817) of the ‘IJistory 
of England made easy.’ He also wrote a con- 
t inuation of Pinnoci's abridgment of ( lold- 
smith’s ‘History of England,’ 40th edit. 
1868. Many gross errors in this were pointed 
out in the ‘ flontlemnn’s Magnsimr (1869, 
pp. 261, 691-0), Ho was nulhor of sovoral 
works upon eeolesiaslioallaws and usages, and 
some scriptural luanuals by him, wliich wore 
clearly written, wove largely used in schools. 
His chief works woi'o ! 1 . ‘ The Laws and 
Usages of the Churoh and Clorgy — the Un- 
bonefiood Clerk,’ 2iid edit. 1864. '3. ‘ Rubrics 
for CommunieanlB, explanatory of tbe Holy 
'Communion Office . . . with Prayers,’ 1803, 
ISmo, 3. ‘The Law of the Rubric; and 
the Transition Period of tlio Clinrch of Eng- 
land,’ 186(1, 4. ‘Tlio Chureli Key, llolfry 
Key, and Organ Tvey, with legal cases and 
opinions, parish lay oaiineils, and the auto- 
cracy of the clergy,’ 1870. 6. A posthumous 
work in two volumes, ‘ The Bible and Con- 
temporary History : an Epitome of the His- 
tory of tile World from tho Creation to the 
end of the Old 'restamont,’ was edited by 
E. M. B. in 1887. Pinnock also edited 
* Clerical Papers on Obiu'ch and Parishioners,’ 
6 vols, 1862-63 {Times, 6 Hoc. 1886). 

(, Iordan's Mon 1 have known, pp. .130-47; 
Liteimy Gasollo, 18 Nov. 1813, and Autobio- 
graphy, passim ; Alton parish register ; Alli- 
bono’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1600 ; Brit, Mus. 
Cal, ; Ann. Eog. 1843, Anp. to Cliron. p, 308, 
Evans's Cat. Engr. Portrails, No. 808, O-IO.) 

G. Lb G. N. 

PINTO, Mhs. {d, 1802), singer, [See 
Bbbnt, CiiAiit, 0 '’rK.] 


,. PIN'TO, THOMAS (1710 P-1773), vio- 
linist, was born in England about 17lo of 
Neapolitan parents. His genius for violin 
playing developed early, and at the a„e of 
eleven it was said that he could play the 
whole of Corelli’s concertos. Before ho was 
twenty he led a number of important con- 
certs, including those in the St. Cecilia B,all 
at Edinburgh. His astonishing powers of 
reading oven the most dillieidt mumc at sight 

lod loeavelessness and neglect of practice, and 

ho ‘alibcted tho line gentleman rather than 
the miiBionl student . . . a switch in his hand 
displaced tho forgoltmi flddle-sticlr’ (Du- 
noDHO, pp rhlin, 1882). The success of 
Ginrdini, who came to England in 1750 
roused hi him an ambition not to be outdone! 
Making groator ell'orts than liitherlo, he be! 
came lender of tho Italian opera on those 
oecnsinns on wliioh Qiardini was engaged 
elsewhere. He was also at various times 
first violinist at Drury Lane Theatre, and 
leader at provincial festivals, including those 
of Jloroford and Worccslor (1768), Glouces- 
tor (1760), and nt Vaiixhall (lardens. In 
1709, when Arnold piirehnsod Marylebone 
(■lardens, Pinto took eomo share in the specu- 
lation, and was loader of Ihe orchestra. The 
rontiu'o proved a failure, and Pinto took re- 
fuge, first in Edinburgh, and subsequently 
in Ireland, whore ho led the band at Crow 
Htwot Thootre, Dublin. There be died in 
1773 (O’Enuii'i'n, Jiepol/potions, 1826, pp. 
340-7). A portrait of Pinto, engraved ad 
viimm by Roinaglo, is mnntionedby Bromley. 

Pinto was twice married ; first, to Sybilla 
(■Ironttraaiin, daugbtor of a German clergy- 
man; niid, eecondly, I 0 Ohnrlotte Brent 
[q. V.], tho singer and favourite pupil of Dr. 
Arno, who died in poverty in 1802. With 
her, Pinto made sovoral prolonged tours. 
A daughter of Pinto, by liis first wife, 
married one Sautere, by whom she had a 
son, 

Onoiinu Fiiiinmiio Pin'vo (1787-1806), 
who assumed tho sumaino of his grandfather, 
was horn at Lamboth 23 Sopl. 1787, and 
ol’ler studying imdor Salomon and Viotti, 
took ])arl as a violinist at the age of twelve 
in tho ooncorl s at Oovont Garden ; at 
fifteen ho ap])carud in puhlio performances 
of Haydn’s syinpbonies at Salomon’s concerts. 
After 1800 Pinto travelled with Salomon, 
playing at Oxford, Cambridge, Bath, Edin- 
burgh, where liis suooo.ss was remoikable, 
end t wico visit ed Paris. Besides playing the 
violin, Pinto was an excellent pianist, and 
from tho ago of sixloen years ho wroie sonatas 
for pinnoforlo solo and with violin, and a 
largo number of songs. Several of the songs 
enjoyed conaideroble vogue in their day. 
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Pinto died on 23 March 1806, at Little 
Cbeleen. lie \ras buried at St, Margaret’s, 
Westminster, near Mrs. Pinto, his grand- 
father’s second wife. 

Salomon declared that Pinto could have 
become an ‘ English Mozart ’ had he pos- 
sessed sufficient force of character to resist 
the allurements of society. Ue was well 
read, and a good conversationalist. Pie was 
wont to visit prisons, ' sympathising with the 
inmates, distributing the contents of his purse 
among them, and contributing more than he 
could afford to support an unfortunate Mend 
with a large family.’ 

[drove’s Diet, of Musie and Musicians ; deorg. 
Era, iv. 644; Musical World, 1840; Iiysons\ 
Origin and Progress of the Meeting of the Three 
Ohoira, &c., coatinued by C. Lee Williams and 
H. d. Chance; Dubourg's The Violin, 1832, and 
subsequent editions; references, chiefly of an 
anecdotal character, in Kelly's Beminiscences, 
Faroe’s Memoirs, &c., O’Kcono's Becollections, 
1826, and other memoirs of the period.] 

E. II. L. 

PINWELL, GEORGE JOHN a842- 
1876), water-colour painter, was bom in 
London on 2G Dec. 1^2. His early life ^ 
pears to have been a struggle against dim- 
culties, and his first instruction in drawing 
to have been obtained in some local school of 
art until 1862, when he entered Ileatherley’s 
drawing academy in Newman Street. In 
1863 he began his professional career by de- 
signing and drawing on wood, chie^ for the 
brothers Dalziel, whom he assisted in the 
production of their edition of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,’ and for whom he 
mime the designs for Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ published in 1864, He was em- 
ployed also on illustrations for the ‘ Sunday 
Magazine,’ ‘ Good Words,' ‘ Once a Week,' 
‘ London Society,’ and other periodicals ; and, 
together with Frederick Walker, John W. 
North, and others, he illustrated ‘ A Round 
of Days’ (1806), Robert Buchanan's ‘Bal- 
lad Stories ot the Affections' (1806) and 
‘Wayside Posies’ (1867), Jean Ingelow’s 
‘Poems’ (1807), and other works, in all of 
which ho was very successful. On the 
opening of the Dudley Gallery in 1806^ he 
exhibited his first water-colour painting, 
•An Incident in the Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith,’ -which was followed, in 1800-9, by 
five other drawings. In 1860 he was elected 
an ttssoeinto of the Society of Painters in 
Water-colours, of which he became a full 
momlior in 1870. lie oontrihuted regularly 
to the society’s exhibitions, his more im- 
portant works being two suhiootsfromBrown- 
rag’s poem of ‘ The Pied Piper of Homelin’ 
and 'A Seat in St. James’s Park,’ in 1809; 


‘The Elixir of Love,’ ‘At the Foot of the 
Quontocks,’ and ‘ Landlord and Tenant ’ in 
1870 ; ‘ Away from Town ’ (a study of girL 
and turkeys), ‘ Time and his Wife ’ and ‘The 
Earl o' Quarterdeck’ in 1871; ‘Gilbert £1 
Backet’s Troth — the Saracen Maiden enter- 
ing London at Sundo-wn,’ in 1872; ‘The 
Great Lady ’ in 1873 ; ‘ The Beggar’s Roost,’ 
‘The Prison Hole,’ and ‘The Auctioneer’ 
(three scenes in Tangier) in 1874; and ‘The 
Old Clock ’ and ‘ W^e fell out. my Wife and 
I,’ in 1873. He was also elected an hono- 
rary member of the Belgian Society of 
Painters in Water-colours. 

Pinwell seems to have formed his style on 
that of Frederick Walker. His compositions 
were original, and were painted with much 
delicacy ; whUe, his designs possessed great 
power. But there was not always the same 
quality in his colouring, and his work suffered 
from a peculiar mode of dealing with the 
effects of light and shade. He studied paint- 
ing in oil, but left only some unfimshed 
works, -with one of which — ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
— he hoped to have made his marlr. Ill- 
health caused ^reat inequalities in his later 
work, and a visit to Tangier failed to pro- 
long a life of much hope and promise. He 
died of consumption at his residence, War- 
wick Hoase, Adelaide Rood, HavorstockHUl, 
London, on 8 Sept. 1875, and was buried in 
Highgate cemete^. An exhibition of bis 
works was held in Deschamps’s Galley in 
New Bond Street in February 1870, and his 
remaining drawings and sketches were sold 
by auction by Messrs. Christie, Manson, & 
Woods, on 16 March 1870. IIis ‘ Strolling 
Players’ was engiaved in line by Charles 
Cousen for the 'Art Journal’ of 1873, and 
‘ The Elixir of Love ’ was etched by Robert 
W. Macbeth, A.R.A., in 1885. There are 
etchings also by W. H. Boucher of Pin- 
well’s ‘Princess and the Flonghboy’ and 
‘ Strollers.’ 

[Boget's History of the Old Water-colour 
Society, 1891, ii. S96-9; Exhibition Catalogaes 
of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
1869-76 , ArlJoninal, 1876, p. 366 ; Atbeneum, 
1376, ii. 349, 380 ; Pall Mali Gazette, 9 Sept. 
1876 ; Illustrated London Neirs (with portrait), 
18 Sept. 1876; Biimingham Weeldy Post, 
80 March 1896.) B. K. G. 

PIOZZI, HESTER LYNCH (1741- 
18210, friend of Dr. Johnson, -was bom. on 
16 Jan. 1740-1 at Bodvel, near Pwllheli, 
Carnarvonshire (H4.TWi.RD, i. 40, ii. 831, 
869). Her father, John Salushury, was a 
descendant of Richard Clough [q.v.l from 
whom he inherited the estate of Bachy- 
craig, Flintshire. He married his cousin, 
Hester Maria, sister of Sir Robert Salushury 
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I'ottcm, and Lad at this time run through 
his property and been comppUod to retire to 
n small cottage in a remote district. He 
was patronised by Lord Halifax, who, on 
becoming president of the board of trade 
(October 1748), sent him out in some oapn- 
oity to N ova Scotia. His wife, with II ester, 
their only child, had some time before gone 
to live at Lleweny Hall, Honbighshire, with 
lier brother. Sir 'E. S. Cotton, a childless 
widower, who promised to provide for his 
niece, but died before making his will. After 
Salnsbury’s emigration they lived first with 
Mrs. Salusbury’s mother. Lady Cotton, at 
Hast Hyde, near Ltiton, Bedfordshire; and 
afterwards with Sir Thomas (brother of John 
iSalusbury, judge of the admiralty court), who 
had married the heiress of Sir Henry Penrice, 
andlivedat OHleyHall, Hertfordshire. Hester 
Was a clever and lively girl. She became a 
daring horsewoman, and learnt Latin — aj^ 
porently not Greek (Haywabd, i. 49, ll4), 
though a knowledge both of Greek and He- 
lirew is attributed to her by Mangin— and 
modern languages from Hr. Collier, a civilian, 
to whom she became much attached. She 
wrote papers before she was fifteen in t bo ‘ St. 
, Jameses Ohroniole.' Her father, after fighting 
duels and ‘behaving perversely’ in Nova 
Scotia, had returned to England, and wont to 
Ireland with Lord Halifax, who was made lord 
lieutenant in 1761. During his absence. Sir 
Thomas proposed a marriage between his 
niece and Henry Tlirale. Thrale was the 
son of a native of Offley who hod becomo a 
rich brewer, and had brought up his son and 
danghters ‘ quite in a high style.’ Neither 
of the young people cared for the other, but 
the uncle's promises to make a settlement 
upon his niece on condition of the marriage 
decided Thrale and Mrs. Salushury. Hester 
appealed to lier father upon his return. He 
quarrelled with his brother, and took his 
wife and child to London. There he died 
suddenly in December 1762. His daughter 
seems to imply that his death was hastened 
by irritation at her proposed marriage to 
Thrale, and at Sir Thomas’s own intention 
to marry a second wife. Her father being 
out of the way, Miss Soliisbury was married 
loThmloonll Oct. 1763. She declai-e.s that 
Thrale only took her because other ladies to 
whom be had proposed refused to live in tlio 
borough (tb. ii. 24). Thrale had also a bouse 
at Streatham Pork (destroyed in 1803), and 
kept a pack of hounds and a himting box near 
Croydon. Mrs. Thrale complains that she was 
not allowed to ride or to manage the house- 
hold, and was thus driven to amuse herself 
with literature and her children. Thmle was 
a solid; respectable man, who apparently be- 


haved kindly to his wife (see her ‘character’ 
of him, ib. ii. 188) ; but he gave her some real 
cause forjealousy. The famous intimacy with 
Johnson began at the endof 17C4,and inire.) 
fsee Birkbeck Hill in Boswell’s Joinsoti i 
490, 620-2).Tohnsonwas almost domesticated 
at Streatham. He accompanied the Thrales to 
Wales in 1774, and to France in 1776. Thrale 
was elect ed for Southwark in December 1 76.5 
and continued to represent the borough till 
the election of 1780, when he was defeated. 
Mrs. Thrale took part in writing addresses 
and canvassing t ho electors. In 1772 Thrale 
was brought into great diffieulties bv e.\.- 
penses incurred to carry out a scheme', sug- 
gested by a quack, for making beer ‘without 
malt or hops’ (Haywlrd, ii. 26). Mrs. 
Tlirale raised money from her mother and 
other friends ; and saye that, although their 
debts then amounted to 130,000/., they wore 
aUpaid oil' in nine years. She afterward 
took an active part in the business, besides 
managing her eel ate in Wales (ib. i. 70). 
On 21 Feb. 1780 Thrale had an attack of 
apoplexy, which permanently weakened his 
mind. Mrs. Thrale hiid also been much 
vexed for some time by his flirtations with 
‘ Sophy Strentfield,’ a pretty widow (ib. i. 
110), who is also dosoribod by Miss Burney 
and who appears to have made many other 
conquests. Thralo’s incapacity, his e-xtrava- 
ganco, and over-indulgence in eating caused 
his wife much anxiety, and on 4 April 1781 
he died of a second attack. The brewery 
was soon afterwards sold to the Barclays for 
136,000/. Thrale, she says, had left 20,000/. 
to each of his five daughters, and she esti- 
mated her own income at 3,000/. a year, 
which, however, turned out to be consider- 
ably above the mark (ib. i. 168). She 
had had twelve children, of whom Henry, 
the only son, died on 23 March 1776. Her 
oldest daughter, Hester Maria [see £l- 
pmifsi'oirB, IlBS'tm Maria], afterwards be- 
came Viscountess Keith. Another became 
Mrs. Hoare. The youngest surviving daugh- 
ter, Oecilia, was afterwards Mrs. Mostyn. 
Another daughter appears to have remained 
unmarried, and a filth died in infancy in 
1783. 

Mrs. Thrale had made the acquaintance of 
Gabriel Piozsi, an Ituliiui muaician of much 
talent, in 1780. He woe her senior by six 
months (IIaywaru, i. 174). She had taken 
a fancy to him, which now ripened into pas- 
sion. By the end of 1781 they were very 
intimate^ and in August 1782^ flndmg 
herself involved in a lawsuit with Lady 
Salushury and straitened for money, she re- 
solved to go to see Italy with Piozsi as 
guide, and to economise (ib, i. 186), She 
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began to complain of Johnson, His ap- 
' proval of her plan of travel showed, she 
fhoughl, want of desire for her company, 
and she no doubt foresaw that he would ob- 
ject to the snarriage with Piozzi, which she 
was beginning to contemplate. Her eldest 
daughter also strongly disapproved. She left 
Streatham in October 1782 and went to 
Brighton, whither Johnson followed her. 
She returned to London, and, after a violent 
scene with her eldest daughter, resolved to 
give up Piozzi. She told him in January 
that they must part {ib. i. 220). She retired 
to Bath, and Piozzi left for Italy (8 May 
178.1) at the same time. In the ‘Anec- 
dotes’ she attributes her retreat to Bath ex- 
clusively to the desire to escape from John- 
con’s tyranny I but her diary (ib. i. 169, 190) 
shows that this was at most a very subordi- 
nate motive [see under JonirsoN, Sajitjel, 
1709-1784]. Her daughters, seeing that her 
health was aftipeted, finally consented to 
the recall of Piozzi. She was married by 
a catholic priest in London on 23 July, 
and at St, James’s, Bath, according to the 
Anglican ritual, on 26 July 1784. A match 
with an Italian Homan catholic musician 
was naturally regarded with excessive dis- 
approval by the society of that time. It in- 
volved a separation from her eldest daught er, 
of whom she speaks with coldness and re- 
sentment (Havwabd, i. 806, ii. 69)._ They 
appear to have been afterwards on civil but 
distant terms. Cecilia, the youngest, stayed 
with her. 

Upon her marriage she went to Italy with 
her husband ; spent the winter at Milan, and 
in the next summer was at Florence, where she 
made friends with Robert Merry [q.v.] and 
the ‘Bella Cruscans.’ She contnWed to 
the ‘ Florence Miscellany,’ ridiculed in Gif- 
ford’s ‘ Baviad ’ and ‘ Mraviad,’ and wrote the 

S reface. She aleo wrote there her ‘ Anec- 
otes,’ giving a very lively picture of John- 
son, though It is partly coloured by a desire 
to defend her own conduct. It sold well, 
though it oxcited a good deal of ridicule, as 
indicated by Peter Pindar’s ‘Bozzy and 
Piozzi.’ She returned to England in March 
1787, and was bitterly attacked by Baretti 
[q.v.], who had lived for three years in her 
house as tutor to Miss Thralo, in the ‘ Euro- 
pean Magazine.’ lie is also supposed by 
Mr. Hayward to have been the author of ‘ The 
Sentimental Moth, a Comedy in Five Acts: 
the Legacy of nn old Friend ... to Mrs. 
Hester Lynch Thrale,’ &o. (1789). She ap- 
pears, however, to have been well received 
in society, and settled at Streatham Park, 
upon which she and her husband spent 
2,000i. She published Johnson’s letters, for 


which, Boswell says, she had 6001, in 1788, 
and some other booKs (see below), showing an 
overestimate of her own accomplishments. 
At the end of 1793 she left Streatham for 
Wales. She lived there with her husband, 
who repaired Bachvoraig, but afterwards 
built a villa, called Brynhella, in the valley 
of the Clwyd. He died there of gout ili 
March 1809. She adopted a nephew of his, 
John Piozzi, to whom she gave the ^'S'elsh 
property on his marriage to a Miss Pem- 
berton. Piozzi had saved 6,0001., and left 
ex’erythiug to his wife (Haywaed, ii. 76). 
They spent most of their wintei's at B,ith. 
and after his death she seems to have gene- 
rally lived there. When nearly eighty sh“ 
took a great fancy to a handsome young 
actor, William Augustus Conwayj[q.v.], and 
it was reported that she proposed to marin 
him. Her ‘ love-letters ’ to him, written in 

1819 and published m 1818, are of doubtful 
authenticity, but in any case only show that 
she became silly in her old age. On 27 Jan. 

1820 she celebrated her eightieth (or seventy- 
ninth P) birthday by a hall to six or seven 
hundred people at Bath, and led off the dances 
with her adopted son. She died on 2 May 
1821, leaving everything to this son, who, 
having taken her maiden name and been 
knitted when sheriff of Flintshire, was now 
Sir John Piozzi Salusbury. 

Mrs. Piozzi was a very clever woman ; 
well read in English literature, though her 
knowledge of other subjects was apparently 
superficial. Her early experience bad given 
her rather cynical views of life, and she 
seems to have been rather hard and mascu- 
line in character; but she also showed a 
masculine courage and energy in various 
embarrassments. Her love of Piozzi, which 
was both warm and permanent, is the most 
amiable feature of her character. She cast 
off her daughters as decidedly as she did 
Br. Johnson ; but it is impossible not to ad- 
mire her vivacity and independence. She was 
short and plump, and if not regularly pretty, 
had an interBStii^ face. An eu^aving from 
a miniature by Roche, taken when she was 
seventy-seven, ie prefixed to Hayward’s first 
volume, and an engraving of Hogarth’s, 

‘ Lady’s Last Stoke,' to the second. She ‘sate 
for this,’ as she says, when under fourteen 
(ib, ii. 309). If so, Hogarth must have 
idealised the picture considerably; but it 
appears to have been painted in 1769 [see 
imder Hosakth, WieliajiI 

Mra. Piozzi’s works are ; 1. ‘ Anecdotes of 
the late Samuel Johnson, during the last 
twenty years of his Life,’ 1786. 2. ‘Letters 
to and from the late Samuel J ohnson, LL.B. ,’ 
1788. 3. ‘ Uhaervatious and Reflections 
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made in the course of a Journey through 
France, Italy, and Germany,’ 2 vola. 8vo, 1789. 
4. ‘ British Synonymy,’ 1794 (a book with 
some amusing anecdotes, but otherwise worth- 
less). 6. ‘Retrospection: or a Review of 
the most striking and important Events, Cha- 
racters, Situations, and their Consequences 
which the last eighteen hundred years have 
presented to the Views of Mankind,’ 2 vola. 
4to, 1801. She wrote many light verses, 
most of which are given in the second volume 
of Hayward. The best Imown, the ‘Three 
Wammgs,’ first appeared in the ‘Miscel- 
lanies ’ published by Johnson’s friend, Mrs. 
Williams, in 1766. 

[Antohiography, Letters, and Literary Be- 
mruns of Mrs. Piozzi . . . edited ... by A. 
llayward, Q.O., 1861, 2 vola. 8voj 2nd edit, 
enl^ged (and cited above) in Mine year. This 
is founded partly upon ' Thralisna,' a note- 
book kept by her from 1776 to 1809 ; with 
autobiographical fragments, marginal notes on 
books, and some correepondonce, ‘Piozziima; 
or Bocolleotions of the late Mrs. Piozzi, with 
Ilemarka, By a Friend ’ (the Bev. E. Mungin), 
1833, describes her last years at Bath, llor own 
publications, Boswell’s Johnson, and Mme. d' Ax- 
may’s Diaries and Memoirs of Dr. Burney, also 
give many roforencos.] L. S, 

PIPEB or PIPER, FRANCIS m (d. 
1698), artist. [See LnriPBB.] 

PIRAN or PIRANUS, Saint (J. 660), 
is commonly identified with Saint Ciaran 
(d. 600-680) [q. v.] of Saigir. The names 
Hron and Oiaion or Hieian arc identical — 
fi in Britain being the equivalent of the 
Irish k. The history of the two saints is in 
the main features the same, though the Irish 
lives of St. Ciaran do not record his migration 
to Cornwall. But Capgrave in his ‘Nova Le- 
genda Anglios ’ (p. 267), following John of 
Tinmouth, says ‘Beatus Piranus, qui a 
quibusdam Kerannus vooatur, in Cornubia, 
ubi quicBcii, Piianus appeUatur.’ Tho same 
narrative states that Pirauwentto Cornwall 
at the bidding of St. Patriok, and, after per- 
forming many miracles, died, and was buried 
near the Severn sea, fifteen miles from Pe- 
trochstow or Padstow, and twenty- five miles 
from Mousehole, a situation that agrees with 
tho ancient oratory of St. Piran at Perran- 
2 abuloe. Leland (Itinerary, iii. 196) says 
that Pivan’s moUier, WingeUn, was uuried 
in Cornwall. Mr. 0. W. Boase favoured the 
identification of Piran and Ciaran, remark- 
ing that the Irish lives ' seldom notice any 
such migrations, though the Celtic saints 
were very migratory’ (Diet, Christ, Biogr. 
iv. 404). Owor authorities, however, take 
on opposite view, and hold that if Piran wero 
an Irish saint, he was probably some other St. 
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Piran holds a foremost place in Cornish 
Mgiology ; he was the patron saint of all 
Cornwall, or ot least of miners; and hk 
banner, a white cross on a black ground is 
alleged to have been anciently the standard 
of Cornwall. According to Cornish legend 
it was Piran who discovered tin, and 
he was the patron saint of tinners. Three 
parishes in the county are dedicated to him 
PerranzabuloB orPen-anin the Sands, which 
is called Lampiran in Domesday, Petran- 
uthnoB or Perran the Little nearMarazion 
and Porranaiworthal on Falmouth Harbour; 
ns well as chapels in other parishes such ns 
Tintngel. The Irish form of the name may 
be preserved in the parish of St. Kevetne in 
the Lizimd district, and St. Kerianinlieter. 
The shrine at Perronzahuloe contained his 
hoad and other relics, and was a great resort 
of pilgrims (Lysons, Cornwall, p. 264) ; Sir 
John Arundel made a bequest to it in 1433, 
The very ancient oratory of St. Piran at 
Perranzabuloo may perhaps date from the 
sixth contury. An account of the diecoverv 
of this oratory, which was laid bare by the 
shifting of the sands in 1836, is given in 
Ilaalom’s ‘Fi'om Death unto Life,’ together 
with some illustrations. The most interest- 
ing of the remains were removed to the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall’s museum at Truro. 
The ruin of the oratory is still uncovered, but 
has suflered much from exposure, and has, m 
its present state, little interest. St. Piran 
was commemorated on 6 Mardi, and this 
day is still kept as a feast at Perronzahuloe, 
Perninuthnoe, and St. Keveme. There was 
anciently an altar in honour of St, Piran in 
Exoter Cathedral, where an arm of the saint 
was also preserved. One of the canons’ 
stalls in the new cathe^al of Truro is named 
after Piran. 

(Capgrave’s Nova Logenda Aiiglim ; Uolgan's 
Acta Sanct. Hiborn, i, 468 ; BoUiind, Acta Sonet. 
6 March, i, 880-96, 901 ; Hadd,in and Stnbbs's 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, i. 167, 
164; Dugdalo’s Mon, Angl, vi. 1449; Olivor’s 
Monnslicon Exoniense, p. 71, and additional 
snpplomont, iip. 10, 11 ; Diet, of Chr. Biogr. iv. 
404 ; Whitttkor’s Cathedral of Cornwall, ii. 6, 9, 
210; Collins’s Lost Ohnroh Found; Hunt’s Bo- 
mancosof the West of England, pp, 273-6,476-6 ; 
Borlaso’s Ago of tho Saints,] 0. L, E. 

PIRIE, ALEXANDER g.737-180i), 
Scottish divine, was born in 1737. _ About 
1760 he was appointed teacher in philosophy 
in the divinity school at Abemetuy, and, in 
tho course of liis lectures, recommended for 
the study of hi^upils parts of Lord Karnes’s 
‘ Essoys on thelfrinoiples of Morality andNo- 
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tural Eeligion.' Por this he was suspended 
n and excommunicated by the synod iu 1763, 
and on appointment which he had to preach 
in North America was withdrawn. Upon 
this, a portion of the Ahernethy congrwa- 
tion gave its allegiance to him, and he left 
the anti-hiirgher portion of the secession 
church, and joined the burghers. 'Within a 
few years he was again charged with heresy, 
and, after an appeal from the presbytery to 
the synod, was suspended in 1768. In the 
following year he left the secession church 
and joined the independents, his first charge 
being at Blair-Logie. From this he removed 
to Newburgh, Fifeshire, where he died on 
23 Nov. 1804. 

A cultured man, and one of exceptionally 
liberal religious views for his time, Pirie was 
described as ‘capable of producing something 
more useful and permanent than any of his 
worlcB are likely to be ’ (Obk£, Bibl.Biblioa, 
p. 361). 

His works are : 1. ‘The Procedure of the 
Associated Synod in 3Ir. Pirie's Case,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1764 ; a defence of himself after his 
first trial for heresy. 2. ‘ A Eeview of the 
Principles and Conduct of the Seceders, with 
Eeaaons of the Author’s Separatipn from 
the Burghers in Particular? Edinburgh, 
1769, 3. ‘ Sermons on some Leading Doc- 
trines in the Christian System,’ Edinburgh, 
1775. 4. ‘Psalms or Hymns founded on 
some important passages of Scriptm'e,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1777 i from this collection two fami- 
liar hymns have survived, ‘ Come, let us 
join in sougs of praise,’ and ‘ With Mary’s 
love without her fear.’ 5, ‘ Critical and 
Practical Observations on Scripture Texts,’ 
Perth, 1783. 0. ‘Dissertation on Baptism,’ 
Pert^ 1786. 7. ‘An Attempt to expose 
tho 'Weakness, Fallacy, and Absurdity of 
Unitarian Arguments,*^ Perth, 1792. 8. ‘The 
French Revolution ei^ibited in the Light of 
Sacred Oracles,’ Perth,1796. 9. ‘Disserta- 
tion on the Hebrew Roots,’ published in 
Edinburgh after his death, 1807. ‘The 
Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of 
Alexander Pirie,’ in six volumes, were pub- 
lisbed in Edinburgh in 1803, and went 
through two editions. 

[Scots Mag. 1763 p. j62o, 1804 p. 974; 
Muferrow’s History of the Socossion Church, 
p. 269 ; Julian’s dictionary of Eymnology, p. 
896.) J. E. M. 

PIRIE, WILLIAM ROBINSON (1804^ 
1886), professor of divinity and principal of 
the university of Aberdeen, second son of 
George Pirie, D.D., minister of Slains, Aber- 
deenshire, was horn at the manse of Slains 
on 26 July 1804, He studied at Univei’sity 
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and King’s College, Aberdeen,daring sessions 
1817-21, hut did not graduate. Originally 
destined for the bar, he spent some time in 
a lawyer's office in Aberdeen, but ultimately 
yielded^ to his father’s wish, and attended 
theological cliuses during 8ession3l821-5. In 
1826 be was licensed to preach by the presby- 
tery of Ellon, and in 1830 was presented by 
GordonCumming-SkenetotheparishofDyct;, 
whichheheldfortbirteen years. Pirieentered 
withkeou spirit into the non-intrusion contro- 
versy, advocating the moderate views which 
were opposed to the veto system. His masterly 
dialectic power and shrewd practical wisdom 
marked him out as a guide for the church of 
Scotland in very difficult times. In 1 84U he 
was presented to the Greyfriors’ Church by 
the town council of Aberdeen; but this 
charge he resigned in the following year, on 
account of aiesoliition of thegeneralassembly 
discouraging pluralities. 

Meanwhile in 1843 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of divinity in Marischal College and 
University, and in the following year re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D.I)., both 
from Marischal CoUege and from his own 
nlTna mater, King’s College. On the union of 
tho two colleges in ISbO he was assigned the 
professorship of divinity and church history, 
and on the death of Principal Campbell, in 
1876, he became the resident head of the 
university, retaining this post until his death. 

From 1864, when Pirie was chosen mode- 
rator of the general assembly, and the free 
church celebrated her majority, the esta- 
bliebed church appeared to take a fresh start. 
The main object of his ambition and the' 
chief subject of his thoughts for many y8ar» 
had been the procuring of the abolition of 
that system of patronage which had fettered 
the church since 1712. In several successive 
years he brought forward in the assembly a 
motion against patronage, the principle of 
which was affirmed by a large majori^ of 
that court in 1869, and formed the basis of 
a bill which received the sanction of parlia- 
ment in 1874. 

Pirie died at Aberdeen on 3 Nov. 1885. 
He married, on 24 March 1842, Mormret, 
daughter of Lewis William Forbes, D.D,, 
minister of Boharm, and sister of Archibald 
Forbes, the war correspondent, by whom he 
had three sons and Wr daughters. The 
eldestson, George, becameprofessorof mathe- 
matics in the university oi Aberdeen in 1878, 

His published works are: 1. 'The Inde- 
pendent Juriediction of the Ghuich vindi- 
cated,’ 1838, 2, ‘ Letter on the 'Veto Act 
and the Non-intrusion of Ministers,’ 1840, 
S. ‘ Some Notice of the Rev. Andrew Gray, 
1840, 4. ' .Account of the Parish of Dyce, 
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(New Stat. Ace.), 1843. 6. ‘An Inquiry 
into tlie Constitution, Powers, and Processes 
of the Human Mind,’ 1868. 6. ‘ The Position, 
Principles, and Duties of the Church of Scot- 
land,’ 1864. 7. ‘ An Inquiry into the Funda- 
mental Processes of Religious, Moral, and 
PoliticalSoience,’1867. 8. ‘IlighOhurchism,* 
1872, 9. ‘ The God of Reason and Revela- 
tion’ (posthumous, 1892). 

[In Momoriam W. R. Pirie, 1888; Aberdeen 
Journal, 4 and 9 Not. and 16 Dec. 1886; Life 
andWork, December 1886; porsonulknowloduo.] 

P. 3 . A. 

PIRRIE, WILLIAM (1807-1882), eur- 

f eon, the son of George Pirrie, a farmer, was 
orn near lluntly, Aberdeenshire, in 1807. 
He was educated at Gartly parish school; 
at Marisohal College and Univorshy, Aber- 
deen, where ho graduated M.A. in 1826 ; at 
the university of Edinburgh, where he 
graduated M.l). in 1820; and in Paris, whore 
ho studied surgery under Baron Dupuytren. 
Returning to Aberdeen in 1830, he was ap- 
pointed lecturer on anatomy and physiology 
in the joint medical schools of King's and 
Marischal colleges, On the soparalion of the 
schools in 1839 he became the first ri'gius 
professor of surgery in Marischal College ; 
and when they were ognin united in 1800 ho 
continued to teach as professor of surgery in 
the university of Aberdeen, In 1876 the 
univei'sity of Edinburgh conferred on him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. He resigned 
his chair in the summer of 1882, and died on 
21 Nov. in the same year. 

Holding office for fifty-two years, Pirrie 
was well known to throe generations of 
Aberdeen medical students, his portly figure 
and somewhat assertive manner, together 
with his fondness for recalling his Parisian 
experiences under Dupiiylren, gaining for 
him the subriquet of ‘The Baron.’ His 
lectures were essentially demonstrative, and 
he possessed in a high degree the faculty of 
inspiring euthuuiasm in his andieuco. To 
him and to his colleague in the chair of 
anatomy. Dr, .lolm Struthers, is duo the 
credit of estuhlishing the reputation of the 
Aberdeen medical school, which had never 
been so largely attended as at his death. At 
his solicitation his old schoolfellow and 
steadfast friend through life, Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, founded a chair of pathology in the 
university. 

An intrepid and successful operator, he 
■was during the latter half of his publlo career 
recognised as the foremost surgeon In tho 
north of Scotland. Ho published, in addi- 
tion to numerous contributions to the medi- 
cal press, a treatise on ‘ The Princiidos and 


Ixactioe of Surgery ’ 18.52, whiil;^ 
through several editions, and long held iu - 
ground as atextbooh ; and, with Df. William 
Koith, a work ‘ Acupressure, an excelleut 
Method of an-esting Surgical Htemorrhaffe 
and of aocolerating the Healing of Wounds ’ 
Xoo7, * 


[Aberdeen J'ourniil, 22, 24, 27 Nov 1882 • 
Lancet and Brit. Med. Journal, 2 Doc.; nersonsi 
knowledge.] P, J A 


PISTRUOOI, BENEDETTO (178 1- 
1866), gem-engraver and medallist, born m 
Rome on 29 May 1784, was the second son 
of Fedorioo I’istrucoi, judge of the high 
criniiual court of Rome, by his wife Antonia 
Greco. He inherited a physical peculiarity 
in hoving his hands and feet covered with a 
thick callous skin. He attended schools at 
Bologna, Rome, and Naples, hut disliked 
Latin and made little progress. He amused 
liimsulf by constructing toy ears and cannon, 
mid whon he was fourteen learnt gem-engrav- 
ing from Mango, an engraver of cameos in 
Romo, lie learned to cut hard and soft flmts, 
and made rapid progress, though his master 
■was an indiuurent artist. Domenico Desa- 
liof, a cameo merchant, gave Pistrucci a 
stono of three strata to out for him, and em- 
ployed him on a large cameo (the crowning 
of a warrior) that passed, us an antique, 
into the cabinet of the um])ress of Bussia. 
When about fificon Pistrucci was taught at 
Romo by Morelli, for whom he made nine 
cameos. lie at tended the drawing academy 
at tbo CWiiidoglio, and obtained the first 
prize in sculpt lire. He soon, however, quar- 
relled with Morelli, and when not quite six- 
teen begun, ns he expresses it, his ‘ career of 
professor, loaded with commissions on all 
siUos.’ 

Pistrucci married at eighteen, and worked 
in Rome for several years for Vescovali, for 
tho Russian Count Demidoff, for General 
Bale, and fur Augiolo Bonelli, an unscrupu- 
lous dealer in gems who tried to pass off 
Pietruooi’s works as antiques. Pistrucci 
made portraits of tho queen of Naples and 
tho Princess Borghi'so at their command, and 
executed — in competition with Giromettl 
and Sautarclli — a cameo-portrait of thePriu- 
ooss Baccioolii (Napoleon’s sister), who in- 
vited him to Floreiico and to Pisa, where he 
gave instruction in modelling at the court. 
In December 1814 Pistrucci wont to Paris, 
whore he was visited by several amataure of 
camoos. He made a model in wax of Na- 
poleon, kept it in his pocket to compare with 
tho original when he appeared in public, and 
at Inst completud a portrait which was con- 
sidered ‘ extremely like ’ (Billiso, fig. 116). 
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In 1816 lie journeyed to London, and he 
1 complains that he and his stock of cameos 
and models were very roughly treated at 
the Dover custom-house. In London he 
modelled the portrait of Sir .Toseph Banks, 
and at Banks’s house encountered Richard 
Payne Knight [q. v.], who had called to 
show a fragmentary cameo (BitUKO, fig. 
121) of ‘ Rlora ’ (or Persephone) purchased 
by Knight as an antique from the dealer 
BoneUi for 100/. (some accounts say five 
hundred and two hundred and fifty guineas). 
Pistrucci at once explained to Knight that 
he himself had made it for BoneUi about six 
years previously at Borne for less than 6/., 
and that (like all his productions) it bore 
his private mark, Knight angrily asserted 
that the cameo was antique, and declared to 
Banka that tho wreath was not of roses, but 
of an extinct species of pomegranate blos- 
soms. Banks examined it and exclaimed, 
‘ By God, they are roses — and I am a bo- 
tanist.* This incident drew the attention 
of collectors to Pistrucci, and he began to be 
patronised, especiaUy by WiUiam R.ichard 
Jlamilton, vice-president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, for whom ha made another 
‘ Flora ’ cameo. Knight’s 'Flora ’ (or Per- 
sephone) come to the British Museum as part 
of the Payne Knight bequest j ond Knight, 
in his manuscript catalogue of his gems, 
persists in describing the wreath os ofpome- 
granate blossoms — ‘ non rosas, ut B. Pistrucci 
gemmarum sculptor, qui lapidem huuc se su& 
manu scalpsisae gloriatus est, prmdicaveratj 
et se eas ad vivum imitando ezpressisse, pari 
stultitia et impudentia asseruit.’ 

Banks paid Pistrucci fifty guineas for 
making him a jasper cameo of the head of 
George III, and in 1816 sent him with it 
to ‘Wellesley Pole, tho master of the mint. 
Pole directed Thomas 'Wyon, junior, the chief 
engraver, to copy it on the half-crown ; but 
the work proved inferior to the model, and 
was afterwards rejected. Pistrucci showed 
Pole the wax model for a gem, with the 
subject of St. George and the Dragon, that 
he Lad made for a ‘George’ to be worn by 
Earl Spencer, K.G. The design was con- 
sidered suitable os a reverse-type for the new 
gold coinage, and Pole paid Pistrucci one 
hundred guineas for making, os a model for 
the coins, a jasper cameo with this subject. 
The design (still retained) does not, strict^ 
speaking, owe its origin to Pistrucci. It 
can be traced back to a aheU-cameo, the 
' Bataille coquille,’ in the collection of the 
Duke of Orleans. This was copied, at least 
in part, by (Tiovanni Pikler, whose intaglio 
with the subject became p^ular in Boms. 
Pistrucci himsEdf, when in Italy, bad made 


four copies (two cameos and two gems) of 
Pikler’s intaglio, and on coming to London in 
1816 employed the subject for Lord Spencer’s 
‘ George.’ In making the jasper cameo as 
the model for the coins, he, however, con- 
siderably modified the design, and modelled 
the St. George from the life — the original 
being an Itmian servant belonging to the 
hotel (Brunet’s) in Leicester Square, where 
Pistrucci was staying. The design first ap- 
peared on the sovereign of 1817, and sub-e- 
^ently on the crown of George IV, wliich 
Denon, the director of the French mint, 
called the handsomest coin in Europe. 

During the manufacture of the new coinage 
during 1816 Pistruoci was employed at the 
mint as on outside assistant. On 22 Sept. 1817 
Thomas Wyon [q. v.] died, and Pole offered 
Pistrucci the post or chief engraver. The 
appointment was resisted by the ‘ moueyers ’ 
(the coloration of the mint), and for several 
yearsFistrucci was attacked and calumniated 
in the ‘ Times ’ and other newspapers, chiefly 
on the ground of his foreign origin, Hu 
found a staunch defender in 'W. B. Hamilton . 
The office of chief engraver was kept in abey- 
ance, though Pistrucci continued to perform 
the duties. At lost, in 1828, as a compromise, 
■William Wyon, the second engraver at the 
mint, was made chief engraver, and Pistrucci 
received the designation of ' chief medallist.' 
Pistrucci engraved part of the coina^ at the 
end of George Ill’s reign, corrected the en- 
graving of the matrices and punches of the 
silver coins dated' 1816-17,’ and engraved the 
coins of the early part of George IV’s reign. 
In 1820-21 he engraved the coronation medal 
of George lY, and obtained sitting from 
the king, after refusing to copy Sb Thoma.s 
Lawrence's portrait of George. In 1821, 
when required to execute a medal comme- 
morating the royal visit to Ireland, be re- 
fused to copy the king’s bust bv Sir Francis 
Ohantrey, and in 1822 declined to reproduce 
this bust on the coins. He had no share 
in producing the coronation medal of W’il- 
liam IV, 03 he again refused to copy a bust 
by Chantrey. The coronation medal of 
Victoria, which was hastily executed by 
Pistrucci in three months, gave general dis- 
satisfaction, 

In 1838 Pistrucci, on the recommendation 
of Samuel Rogers, made the silver seal of 
the duchy of Lancaster. The work woo 
finished in the short space of fifteen days by 
a process which Pistrucci clmmed to have 
invented, and by which a punch or die could 
be cast in metal from the artist’s wax or clay 
model, instead of being copied from it with 
graving tools, as had hitherto been usual 
(Wbbbb, Medals and Msdalliotis, 1894). The 
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originality of tliis process (-wliioli Las since 
been adopted by medallists) was disputed at 
tba time by John Baddeley [Medhanicf Maga- 
zine, xxvii. 401), -who claimed that it had 
been practised fifty jiears before by his grand- 
father at the Soho mint ; but Fistrucci’s claim 
■was defended byWilliam Baddeley ( 16 . xxviii. 
36) and others (of. Num, Journal, ii. Ill f. ; 
Num. Ohron, i. €3, 123 f., 230 1 .) About 
1824 Pistrucci’s work on the coins had come 
to an end, but he continued to reside at the 
mint till 1849, when he went to live at Fine 
Arts Cotta^, Old IVindsor, subsequently 
moving to Flora Lodge, Englefield (Ireeu, 
near Windsor. 

Ills sight remaining good, he continued 
his work on cameos. During his residence 
at the mint he had been pcrmitled to make 
and sell cameos for his own benefitj and ob- 
taincdhighpriccs. lie worked both in cameo 
and intaglio, but his intaglios are now very 
rare. He also devoted somo time to sculp- 
ture, and made busts of several London 
friends, of the Duke of Wellington (now in 
the United Service Museum), andofPozzo 
di Borgo. In 1 860 he delivered to the master 
of the mint the matrices of the famous 
Waterloo medallion which he had been 00 m- 
missioiied to undertake for the mint as early 
as 1817. lie had for yeara worked at it in 
his leisure time, but the dies were never 
hardened, though impressions in soft metal 
and electrotypes were taken and sold to the 
public. For this medallion ho was paid 
3,6001., on tlio oalciilation that it required as 
much work as thirty or more ordinary medals, 
for which Pistriiool’s usual charge was 1001. 

Hie latter years of Pistriicoi’s life were 
tranquil and happy. He died at Flora Lodge, 
near Windsor, on 10 Sept. 1866, of inik^- 
mation of the lungs. He was chosen by the 
commit tee a member of the Athenmnm 
Club in 1842, and received diplomas from 
the academy of St. Luke at Home, from the 
lloyal Academy of Arts at Copenhagen, and 
from the Institute of France. Pistrucci 
married, about 1802, a sister of Jacopo Folchi, 
the physician, and daughter of a ri^ Koinan 
merchant. lie hod several children, of whom 
the two younger daughters, Elena and Maria 
ISlisa (the latter mai-ried to Signor Marsnzi), 
attained reputation in Rome as cameo- 
engravers. One of the sons, Camillo, was 
a pupil of Thorwaldsen, and was employed 
by the papal government in the restoration 
of ancient statues. Pistrucci’s elder brother 
Philip ei^'aved skilfully on copper, and had 
a talent for musical and poetical improvisa- 
tions. Thomas Moore (JOiarg, iv. 71) men- 
tions one of these entertainments that ho 
-witnessed at Lady Jersey’s. 


Pistrucci, in his interesting auto„.„K„ 
(written about 1820 and translated m 
ling’s ‘Science of Gems’), describes himself 
as ‘voiy_ excitable, and unfortunately lerv 
proud with the artists of my o-wn era ’ Ha 
was persevering and laborious, and often 
worked for fifteen hours a day. As a gem- 
engraver his reputation stands high, butaub^ 
ieets from the antique of the kind that de- 
lighted the collectors of his day will hardfv 
again find favour. His work as a msdallisc 
has, in some points, been severely criticised 
—for instance, his ‘wiry’ treatment of hair 
Yet he undoubtedly imparted to our coinage 
a distinction of style that had long bMu 
absent from it. To Pistrucci is due the par- 
tial substitution on the reverses of EngMi 
coins of a subject -design for a merely heraldic 
device, llis medals are not very numerous 
or important, with the exception of the 
Waterloo medallion, which is full of beautv 
and delicacy in detail, though it betrays 
its piecemeal composition in a certain lack 
of vigour and harmony os a -whole. The 
statements that Pistrucci cut steel matrices 
for the coins with a lapidary’s wheel and 
that he was taught die-enginving by the 
Wyons appear to bo unfounded. 

Pistruooi’s works (omitting some already 
mentioned) ore chiefly as follows : 

Coins. Gold. 1. Sovereign of Geoige HI, 
1817, 1818, 1820. 2. Pottem flv4ound 
piece of George III, 1 820. Only twenty-five 
were struck, and it is said that Pistrucoi, on 
hearing of the death of George HI, gave 
hasty orders for the strihiug- off of a few 
specimens. 3. Pattern double-sovereign of 
George HI, 1820. About eixty were struck 
(OnowTHUE, JSngl. £aftem Cains, p. 87). 
4. Sovereign of George IV, and the reverse 
of the double-sovereign. Silver. 6 . Crown 
of George III, 1818-20. 6 . Pattern crown of 
George III. 7. Crown of George IV, 1821, 
1822. Pistrucci’s models in rod jasper for the 


crown, shilling, and sovereign of George III 
arc in the collection of the Royal Mint (Cat. 
qf Caine and Tokens, Nos. 991-3). 

Mppapb. 1. CoroiiationmedolofGeoi'gelV 
(official), 1821. 2 . l.ord Maryborough (Wel- 
lesloy Pole) 1823. 3. George IV, rev. tri- 
dent and dolphins; made for Ruudoll and 
Bridge, 1824. 4, Frederick, duke of York, 
mediu and miniature medals, 1827. 5, Sir 
Gilbert Biane (the Blane naval medical 
modal), 1830. 6 . Coronation medal of Vic- 
toria (ofliciol), 1838. 7. Coronation of Vic- 
toria, rev. ‘Da facilem oursum;’ made for 
liundell and Bridge, 1838. 8 . Duka of 
Wellington, rev. helmet, 1841. p. Hon. John 
Ohetwynd Talbot (specimen in Guildhall 
Library), 1863. 10. Design for Waleiloo 
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medallion, 1817-60 (pliotogvaphed Billihs, 

' Nos. 143, 144). 

Pistrueoi ' directed ’ the ‘ long-service ’ mili- 
tary medals of William IV and Victoria, as 
■well aaW.J. Taylor’s medal of Taylor Combe 
fq. V.], 1826. Pistrucci's wax model of 
Combe’s portrait was in the possession of Dr. 
Gray of the British Museum, and a plaster 
cast of it is now in the medal room, British 
Hnseum. Pistrueoi also made a portrait 
medallion of Joseph Planta [q. v.] of the 
British Museum, which was engraved by 
W. Sharp, and published in 1817 by W. Clarke 
of New Bond Street. A wax medallion by 
Pistrueoi of Matthew Boulton (<2. 1809) is 
in the medal room (Brit. Mua.) Pistrucci 
also made a wax model of the portrait of Dr. 
Anthony Fother^U, which* he submitted as 
a design for the Pothergillian medal of the 
Boyal Humane Society in 1837. On the 
huggestionthat he should use another artist’s 
design, Pistrucci refused to execute the 
medal, and, when the secretary of the society 
called on him, practically had him turned 
out of the mint. Pistrucci’s signature on 
coins and medals is ‘ B. P.’ and ‘ Pistbucoi.’ 

Oxunos. 1. Duke of Tork. 2. Medusa in 
red jasper (sold for two hundred guineas). 
3. A St. Andrew and Cross on Oriental sar- 
donyx for Lord Lauderdale (three hundr^ 
and fifty guineas). 4. Cameos of Victoria 
as princess and as queen. 6, Young Bacchus, 
cornelian onyx (three hundred guineas). 
6. Medusa, sardonyx. 7. ‘ Force subdued by 
Love and Beauty’ (two hundred guineas). 
8. Minerva, cameo, four inches in diameter 
(fire hundred guineas). 9. Siris bronzes, copy 
in cameo (two hundred and fifty guineas). 
10. Cameo of Augustus and Livia in sapphi- 
rine (fetched only 30/. at the Hertz sale, out 
Pistrucci was paid 800/.) Many of these 
and other productions of Pistrucci are photo- 
graphed in Billing’s ‘ Science of Gems. 

[Pistrucci’s Autobiography ; Billing’s Science 
of Goms ; collection of ne-wspapor cuttings in 
Brit. Mus. Library relating to Pistrucci and 
■W. Wyon i memoir in Gent. Mag. 18S0, pt. i. pp. 
663 f. ; Weber’s Medals and MednUions ... by 
Poroign Artists ; Namismatio-vorks of Earvkins, 
Henyon, and Buding ; King’s works on Gems ; 
Brit. Mas. collection of coins and medals; infor- 
mation kindly aiven hyMr. H. A. Grueber,P.S.A., 
and by Dr, F. Porkos Weber, F.S.A,] W. W. 

PITOAIRlSr. [See also PraoAinin].] 

PHOAIElSr, DAVID, M.D. (1749-1809), 
physician, horn on 1 May 1749 m Fifeshire, 
was eldest son of Major John Pitcairn, who 
was killed at the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
Robert Pitcairn (1747 P-1770 P) [q.v.] was hia 
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brother. He was sent to the high school of 
Edinburgh, thence to the university of Glas- 
gow, and after some years to the university 
of Edmburgb, from which he went in 1773 
to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated M.B. in 1779 and M.D. in 1784. 
In 1779 he began practice in London, and was 
elected a fellow of the College of Phyeicians 
on 16 Aug. 1786. He was five times censor, 
and in 1768 was also Gulstonian lecturer and 
Harveian orator. On the resignation of his 
uncle, "William Pitcairn [q. v.], he was, on 
10 Feb. 1780, elected physician to St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, ana held office till 1793, 
when ho resigned. He rapidly attained a large 
private practice. Dr. John Latham, M.D. 
[q. V.], mentions, in his treatise on gout and 
rheumatism, that Da-vid Pitcairn was the first 
to discover that valvular disease of the heart 
was a frequent result of rheumatic fever, and 
that hepublished his discovery in his teaching 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. On 11 April 
1782 he was elected a fellow of the Boyal 
Society. He had frequent attacks of quinsy, 
and failing health, accompanied by hmmo- 
ptyais, in 1798, forced him to give up work and 
spend eighteen months in Portugm. He re- 
turned to England and continued to practise, 
hut on IS April 1809 had an attack of sore 
throat, followed by acute inflammation of 
the larynx, with consequent oedema of the 
glottis, of which he died on 17.^rill809, at 
Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. Dr. Matthew 
Bailli6j]q.v.],whohadUved in intimate friend- 
ship -with him for thirty years, attended him, 
and has described his case, with the BimUar 
one of Sir .John Maonamara Hayes [q. v.], 
who died of the same disease three mont& 
later. Pitcairn’s body was examined by 
Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie the elder [q. v. 1 
in the presence of Matthew Baillie, Everard 
Home, and W. O. "Wells. 

He was buried in the family vault in the 
ch-orch of St. Bartholomew the Less, without 
the walls of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. A tablet to his memory was erected 
in the church of Hadham Magna, Hertfoid- 
shixe. His portrait, by Hoppner,^ is in the 
College of Physicians, and shows him to have 
been a handsome man, with a peculiarly frank 
and open countenance. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Almack, and she be- 
queathed this picture to the college. There 
is a good engraving of it by Bragg. 

[Manic’s Coll, of Fhys. it. 8S3 ; MacMichael’s 
Gold-headed Cons, Loudon, 1826; Lutham's 
"Rheumatism and Gout, London, 1796 ; mann- 
Bcripl minute-book of St, BartholomeVg Hos- 
pital; M. Baillie in Transactions of a Society for 
the Improvement of Medical and Chirurgicnl 
Knowledge, London, 1812, vol. iii.] N. M. 
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PITOAiniir, IlOBEliT (1620?-i684), 
commcudator of Bimfermliue and RcoUish 
secretary of state, bom about 1620, was d_o- 
Bcended from the FItcaims of Pitcairn in 
Fife. The name of Piers de Pitcairn ap- 
pears on the liagman Itoll as swearing fealty 
to Edward I in 1200; and Nisbet had seen 
charters of the family as far hack as 1417 
(Bemarks on the Jlayman Jlioll, p. 36), The 
commendator was, however, descended from 
a younger branch of the family, being the 
son of Bavid Pitcairn, not of Pitcairn, ns 
usually stated, hut of Forthar-Ramsay in 
the barony of Airdrie, Fifoshhe, and his wife 
Elizabeth Dury or Durio (Ber;. May, 8iy. Scot. 
1646-80, entry 007). On 22 Jan. 1661-2 
his father sold to him the lands atFoHhar(th.) 
He was educated for the church, andbocome 
commendator of Dunfermline, in succession 
to George Durie, in 1661. Occasionally his 
name appears in letters and contemporary 
documents as abbot, but he was only so by 
courtesy, the office having ceased to exist 
with the abolition of the religious housos. 
He was also archdeacon of St. Andrews. 

Pitcairn was one of those summoned on 
19 July 1666 to a meeting of the privy coun- 
cil as extraordinary members, to take into 
consideration a declaration of the Earl of 
Moray as to a conspiracy against his life, at 
Perth (Bey. P. O. Sootl. i. 3 1 1). On 19 Oct. 
of the same year he was appointed keeper of 
the havens of Limekilns and North Queens- 
ferry, with the bounds affiaoent thereto (ib, 
p. SSI). He is erroneously stated by Eeith 
(Hist ii. 040) to have been one of Argyll’s 
assessors at the trial of BothwoU. After the 
surrender of Queen Mary at Carherry Hill 
on 1 6 June 1667, he was chosen a lord of 
the articles; and on 29 July he was pre- 
sent at the coronation of the young king, 
James VI, in the kirk of Stirling (Bey.jP, G. 
Scotl, i. 637). On 2 .1 nno 16G8 he was ap- 
pointed an oxtraordinaiy lord of session; 
and in September of the same year was 
chosen one of the principal commissioners 
to accompany the regent Moray to the con- 
ference with the English commissioners at 
York in reference to the charges against 
Queen Maij. Ho was present in the same 
capacity at Westminster and Hnmpt on Court. 
At the Perth convention, in July 1669, he 
voted against the queen’s divorce from Both- 
well (Bey, P. 0, Scotl. ii. ^ ; and in Sep- 
tember he was sent to London to acquaint 
Elizabeth with the various negotiations cou- 
neoled with Mary’s proposed marriage to 
Norfolk (Cal, State Papers, For. Set. 1669- 
1671, entries 420,467; Hnniuns, Memoirs, 
pp. 11 7, 119). Somo time after the nasossina- 
tion pf the regent Moray he was, in May 1670, 
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again sent ambassador to Elizabeth tolraow 
her pleasure in reference to the future bo 
vemment of the realm, and to ask for aiifm 
‘ repression of the troubles ’ ( Cal. State PaMrs 
For. Ser. 1 669-71 , entries 871 , 927) ; but Ms 
mission mat with indifferent success. 

On his return to Scotland Lennox was 
chosen regent, and, as this election caused 
Maitland (see Mattiasd, William, 1628?- 
1673] flirnUy to sever himself from the kinrt 
party, Pitcairn was chosen to succeed Mm 
as secretary. In November of the same 
year he was again sent on an embassy to 
England (tb. entries 1393, 1404) ; and he was 
also chosen to accompany Moi'tou on an em- 
bassy, in the following February, to oppose 
proposals that had been made for Mary’s re- 
storation to her throne (ib, entry ISIS- 
lljmnins, p. 131). Along with Morton, ho 
ivM olso sent, in November 1671, to treat 
with Lord Hunsdon and other English com- 
missioners at Berwick for an offensive and 
defensiro league with England, the chief 
purpose being to obtain aid from Elizabeth 
against the pari y of Quoon M ary in the castle 
of Edinburgh (Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 
1 660-71 , entry 2133). The negotiations were 
snecessfiil, and on their return the Scottish 
emissaries received the^ooial thaults of the 
privy council (Beg. P. C, Sootl. ii. 00). Pit- 
cairn enjoyed so much of the confidence of 
Morton that he was entrusted by liim with 
the delicate duty of conducting negotiations 
with the English ambassador KiUigrewin re- 
gard to the proposal for delivering Mary to 
tho Scottish government with a view to her 
execution (of. especially Proofs and Illustra- 
tions, No. xxiv to vol. iii, of Tttlbb’b Hist, 
qf Scotland, ed, 1864). I fe was frequently 
employed in negotiations with the dtfenders 
of tho castle^ of Edinburgh, and was one of 
the oomniissioncrs for the pacification, with 
Ilnntly and tho TInmiltons, at Perth in 
February 1672-3 (Be^. P. 0. Scotl. ii. 163). 

Notwithstanding his close association with 
Morton, Pitoaim was a party to the con- 
spiracy against him in 1678 ; and he was one 
of tho now council of twelve chosen after 
Morton’s fall to govern in the name of the 
king (Moxsin, JVewoOT, p. G ; Caldubwood, 
Hist. jii. 397). On 27 June ho was, ‘ m re- 
spect of his ability and exporiencey chosen 
as ambassador to Elizabeth to thank her for 
the favour shown to tho king ‘ in his younger 
age,’ and to confirm and renew the league 
between the realms (2ley, P, C, Seotl. ii. 
7Q7-S). On hie return he was doclared to 
have ‘tndy, honestly, ^d diligently pe^ 
formed and discharged his oliarge,’ aim this 
declaration was ordered to ho embodied in 
an act ‘ad perpetuam rei memoriam’ (ib. 
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Jii. 23). On 20 May 1679 he was appointed 
one of a committee for the sighting of the 
Lennox papers (ib. p. 163) ; on 8 Aug, one 
of a commission for enforcing the act of 
parliament for the reformation of the univer- 
sities, with special reference to the univer- 
sity of St. Andrews (»}. pp. 199-200) ; and 
on 23 April one of the arbiters in reference 
to the feud between tho clans of Qordon 
and Forbes (ib, p. 279). Along with other 
chief persons of the realm, he signed the 
second confession of faith, commoiUy called 
the king’s confession, at Edinburgh, 28 Jan. 
1680-1 (OAipnBWOon, iii. 601), He was one 
of a commission appointed on 16 July fol- 
lowing to hear the suit of Sir James Bal- 
four (d. 1683) [q. V.] and report to the king 
(Seff. P. C, Saotl. iii. 403). Although latterly 
an opponent of Morton, the sympathies of the 
commendator were with the protestant party, 
and he had a principal share in the con- 
trivance of the raid of Rnthven on 23 Aug. 
1682, by which the ascendency of Lennox 
and Arrau in the king’s counsels was for 
the time overthrown. On 11 Jan. following 
the keepers of the great seal were ordered, 
under pain of rebellion, to append the great 
seal to the gift of the abbacy of Bunfer^ne 
to Henry Pitcairn, son of the commendator’s 
brother, reserving the life-rent to the com- 
mendator. This was to insure that the 
nephew would succeed, the gift having been 
made in recognition of ‘the long and true 
service of the commendator to the king since 
his coronation ’ (ib. iii. 643^. On 26 April 
the commendator was appointed assessor to 
the treasurer, the Earl of Gowrie. 

The commendator used the utmost endear 
vours to prevent the counter-revolution at 
St. Andrews on 24 Juno 1683 ; and, while 
seeming to favour the king’s proposal ibr a 
convention of the nobility there, he ‘gave 
the king counsel to let none of the tords 
come within the castle accompanied with 
more than twelve persons.’ ‘This crafty 
counsel,’ says Sir James Melville, ‘being 
followed, the next morning the castle was 
full of men for them of the contrary party 
well armed,’ who would again have mads 
themselves masters of tho king but for the 
immediate arrival of various gentlemen from 
PFe (Memoirs, pp, 288-9). For some time 
after the counter-revolution the commendar 
tor remained at court. Finding his position 
insecure, he endeavoured to retain the king’s 
favour by bribing Colonel Stewart, captain 
of the guard, to whom he presented a velvet 
purse containing thirty-four pound-pieces of 
gold. The colonel, however, informed the 
king of the gift, representing that the purse 
had been sont to bribe him to betray the 


king. Ho further distributed the gold pieces 
among thirty of the guard, ‘ who bored them 
and set them like targets upon their knap- 
sa^s, and the purse was bom upon a spear- 
point like an ensign’ on the march from 
Perth to Falkland (ib, p. 292 ; CALnBBWOon, 
iii. 721-2). Arran having shortly after- 
wards arrived at Falkland, where the king 
then was, the commendator was sent into 
ward in the castle of Lochleven; but on 
23 Sept, he was set at liberty upon caution 
to remain in Bunfermlme, or within six miles 
of it, under pain of 10,000/. (Calbebwood, 
iiL7S0). During the winter of 1683-4he set 
sail to Flmiders (ib. viii. 270). He returned 
to Scotland in a precarious state of health on 
12 Sept. 1684, and obtained license to remain 
in Limekilns, near Dunfermhne (ib. p. 726). 
He died on 18 Oct. following, in his sixty- 
fourth year. In the entry in the records of 
the privy council, representing him as having 
died before 26 April 1684 ( P. C. iii. 756), 
the date 1684 seems to be a mistake for 1685. 
Nor did he die in exile, as stated in the pre- 
face to the volume (p. Ixvii). 

After his death the grants made by him 
out of the abbacy were revoked, on the 
ground that he was 'suspect culpable’ of 
treason and had greatly dilapidated his bene- 
fices (ib. pp. 711-12) ; but after the extrusion 
of the master of Gray from the abbacy in 1687, 
Pitcairn’s nephew Henry entered into posse-:- 
sion of it. 'rhe commendator was buried in 
the north aisle of tho church of Dunfermline, 
where he is commemorated in a laudatoi^ 
Latin epitaph as the ‘ hope and pillar of his 
country.’ Pitcairn is supposed to have been 
the author of the inecription on the abbot’s 
house, ou the south side of Maygate Street, 
Dunfermline : 

Sen vord is thrall and thooht is free, 

Keep veil! tbye tonge, I counsel the. 

[Histories by Buchanan, Caldei-wood, and 
Spotiswood; Cm. State Papers, Per. Ser., reign 
of Blizabetb; Herrieo's Memoirs (Abbotsford 
Club); Hist, of James the 8 ext, Melville's Me- 
moirs, and Moysie’s Memoirs (all in the Banno- 
tyne Club) ; Bog. M^. Sig. Scot. 1646-80; Bog. 
P. 0. Seotl. vols. ir-iii. ; Chalmers’s Hist, of Dun- 
fermline.) T. P. H. 

PITOAIRJSr, ROBERT (1747 ?yl770 P), 
midshipman, son of Major John Pitcairn of 
the marines, killed in the battle of Bunker’s 
Bfill. was born in Edinburgh about 1747, 
David Pitcairn [q. v.] was his younger brother. 
On 16 July 1768 he was entered as a mid- 
shipman on board the Swallow, then fitting 
out for a voyage of discovery under Captain 
Philip Oartoret [q. v.] According to the 
Swallow’s pay-book, he was then nineteen, 
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t)u Tliiu'bday, a July 1767, tlio Swallow 
sighted au Ulaud iu the Paciuc, according to 
tlieir reckoning, in latitude 20“ 2' S. and 
longitude 1 33“ ai' W. ‘ It is so high,’ wrote 
Captain Carteret, ‘ that we saw it at the dis- 
tance of more than fifteen leagues ; and it 
having been discovered by a young gentle- 
man, son to Major Pitcairn of the marines 
. , . wo called it Pitcairn’s Island.’ The 
Swallow paid oil' in May 1769, and Pitcairn 
appears to have joined the Aurora, which 
soiled from England on 30 Sept. After 
touching at the Cape of Good Hope she was 
never heard of, and it was supposed that she 
went down in a cyclone near Mauritius in 
.Tanuory or Pobniary 1770. Pitcairn’s name 
does not appear in her pay-hook, hut it is 
qmto possible that he was entered very 
sbortly before she sailed, and was not reported 
to tho admiralty, or that he was a super- 
numerary for disposal. Carteret stated that 
Pitcairn was lost iu her in a subsequently 
published ’.Touvnal’ of the voyage of the 
Swallow. The island which Pitcairn dis- 
covered could not afterwards be found, the 
reported latitude and longitude being erro- 
neous; but it has boon very generally, and no 
doubt correctly, identified with the island 
to which the mutineers of tho Bounty ro- 
lired iu 1780, ond where tho survivors and 
their descendants were found in 1808 and 
ogain in 1814 [see Adams, Johit, 1760 P- 
1820]. This is now known as Pitcairn Island. 

[Carteret’s Journal in Hawkosworth’s Voyngos, 
i. 6G1.1 J. K. L. 

PITOAnUS',IlOBE]lT (1703-1 866), anti- 
quary and miscellaneous writer, second son 
of ilohort Pitcairn, W.S., was horn in Edin- 
burgh in 1793. After a sound general educa- 
tion, ho was apprenticed to William Patrick, 
writer to the signet, Edinburgh, and was 
admitted writer to the signet on 21 Nov. 
1816. llo was long an assistant to Thomas 
'fhomson, deputy cwk register in her mo- 
jesty’s register house, and in 1863 he was ap- 
pointed one of tho four official searchers of 
records for incumbrances in that institution. 
In 1833 appeared an elaborate and exhaus- 
tive treat ISO by Pitcoirn, entitled ‘'Trials and 
otlier Proceedings in Matters Criminal before 
the High Court of Jiistico in Scotland,’ 8 vols. 
4to. Pitcairn’s antiqiiarian tastes and literary 
bios commended him to Scott, who was 
stimulated by one of the narratives in his 
‘ Criminal Trials ’ to write his ‘ Ayrshire Tra^ 
gedy ’ (LoomiABT, L^e of SooU, vii. 202). 
Scott reviewed tho earlier portion of Pitcairn’s 
massive work in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for 
1831, landing his friend’s 'enduring and 
patient toil,’ and llmnkingliim for his ‘ splf- 
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highly valuablo m a philosophical point 
of view,’ and containing much that would 
‘greatly interest tho jurist and the moralist’ 
(Soorr, Mwcellaneoua Proae Works, vol xxi 1 
Pitcairn died suddenly of heart-diseasa in 
Edinburgh on 11 July 1866. “ 

On 4 Sept. 1830 Pitcairn married Hester 
lime, daughter of Henry Hunt, metcliant 
London. ' 


An industrious and accurate worker Pit- 
oiiirn olso published: 1. ‘ Collections refati\ a 
to thePunerolls of Mary Queen of Scots ’ 

2 . An edition of ‘ OhronloonCtaaobiiSanotro 
Gruels Edinburgonsis,’ 1828 (BannotviiB 
Club). R. ‘Fiimlliss of tho Na^ of S! 
n6dy,’1830. 4. James MelvilTs' Diary,’ 1842, 

[Edinburgh Evening Coiirant, 12 July 18S5- 
Scotsman, 14 July ISJS; Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott; Hist, of the Society of Writers toH. M 
Slgnotj informotion from Mr. Q. Stronich, AJ.’ 
vooatos' Library, Ediabiirgh.] T. 


PITOAIBN, WILLIAM, Jl.D. (1711- 
1791), physician, eldest son of David Pit- 
cairn, minister of Dysart, Fifcsliivp, was born 
at IJyaavt in 1711. Ho studied at the univer- 
sity of Leyden, where haentorod on the physic 
line on 16 Oct. 1734, and attended the lec- 
tures of Boerhaavo. He took the degree of 
M.D. at Rlioims. His mother, Oatlierme, be- 
longed to the Hamilton family, and he became 
private tutor to James, sixth duke of Hamil- 
ton, stayed with him ol Oxford, and travelled 
abroad with him in 1742. The university of 
Oxford gave him tho decree of M.D. at the 
oponing of tho Radcl ifib Library in April 1749. 
Boon alter he began practice iu London, and 
was elected a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians on 26 Juno 1760. In 1762 he was 
Uulstonian lecturer, and in 1763, 1766, 1760, 
and 1762 a censor. He was elected president 
in 1776, and every year till he remained in 
1786. He woB eleotod physician to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital on 22 Feb. 1760, and 
resigned on 3 Feb. 1780. He lived in Warwick 
Court, near tho old College of Physicians in 
Warwick Lane, in the city of London, and 
had a vory large practice os a physician. On 
4 March 1784 ho was eloctw treasurer of 
St, Bartholomew’s Hospital, and thencefor- 
ward lived in tho treasurer’s house iu the 
hospital, lie had a country rsaideuoe, with 
a botanical garden of five acres, in Upper 
Street, Islington. He was long remembsTed 
in St, Bartholomew’s, where a ward is still 
called after him. His sagacious use of opium 
in fevers was remarkable, and in enteric fever, 
tho entity of which was not then recognised, 
liono donbt saved many liyoswliichhad other- 
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wioebeen loot by diarrhaa or bj luomorrltage. 
lie died at Iblington on 25 Inov. 1791, and 
waa buried in a vault in the churcb of St. 
Bartholomew the Less, within the hospital 
walls, 1 Deo. 1791. IJis portrait, by Sir 
Joshua Beynolds, is in the censor’s room at 
the College of Physicians ; it was engraved 
by John Jones in 1777. Another engraved 
portrait, by Hedges, is mentioned by Brom- 
ley. Pitcau'n received Iiadclilfe’s gold-headed 
cane from Anthony Askew [q.v.], and his 
arms are engraved upon it. 

[Mimic’s Coll, of Pliys ii. 171; Tiie (Jold- 
Iieaded Cdue, Loudon, 1827 ; Kormau Moore’s 
Brief BeUtion of the Past and Present State of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; Original Minute 
Books of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.] B. M. 

PITCAmiOl, ABCHIBALD (1652- 
1713), physician and poet, waa horn in Edin- 
burgh on 25Doc. 1952. His father, Alexander 
Pitcairne, a merchant and magistrate of 
Edinburgh, claimed descent from the old 
family of Pitoaimo, Fifeshirej and his 
mother, whose name waa Sydaerf, waa con- 
nected with a family in ifaddingtonshirp 
descended from the Sydseifs of Butlaw. 
After attending the school of Dalkeith, ho 
ill 1068 entered the university of Edinburgh, 
wherein 1671 he graduated M. A. The in- 
tention of bis father was that he should study 
for the church, hut ultimately he was por- 
mitt ed to enter on the study of the law, which 
he did, first in Edinburgh, and afterwards in 
Paris. At Paris he made the acquaintance 
of several medical students ; and, becoming 
interested in their studies, began to attend 
the hospitals along with them. Boturning to 
Edinburgh, be was induced by Dr. David 
Gregory (1061-1708) [q. v.], his intimate 
friencl, to begin the study of mathematics, in 
which ha acquired e.\ceptional proficiency. 
Ilis mathematical studies did not diveit; his 
attention from medicine, hut his mathemati- 
cal bent more or less influenced his medical 
theories and investigations. About 1676 he 
resumed his medical studies in Paris, and in 
August 1680 ho obtained the degree of 3I.D. 
from the faculty of Bhams. Shortly after- 
wards he commenced practice as a physician 
in Edinburgh, and he was one of the original 
members of the Boyal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh, incorporated in 1681. When 
an attempt was made to found a medical 
school in the university of Edinburgh in 
1686, Pitcairne and Dr. flalkett were chosen 
soon after the oppointmont of Sir Bohert 
Sibbald [q. v.] (Lsudds o® PoTJiiTAiNHai.T-, 
Historical Notices, p. 080), hut it is sujiposed 
that Pitcairne never delivered any lec- 
tures. 


21 Pitcairne 

In 16b8 Pitodime published, at Edinburgh, 

‘ Solutio Problematis de Hiatoricis ; seu de 
Inveutoribus Dissertatio,’ of which an en- 
larged edition appeared at Leyden in 1693. 
This pamphlet, m which he vindicated the 
claims of Harvey to the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, gained him so high 
reputation that in 1692 the council of the 
university of Leyden invited him to fill the 
chair of physic there. As his extreme Jacobite 
sympatmes were proving somewhat preju- 
dicial to his success in Ediuhurgb, he accepted 
the invitation, his ina^ural lecture hemg de- 
livered on 26 April. B was piihlished, under 
the title ' Oratio, qua ostenmtur Medicuiam 
ah omul philosophondi secta esse liberam,’ 
Leyden, 1692; Edinburgh, 1713. He also 
published, at Leyden, 'De Sanguinis Cir- 
culatione in animalibus genitis et non go- 
nitis, ’ 1693. At Leyden he delis ered a 
course of lectures on the works of riellini ; 
but, according to Bayle, their abstruse and 
mathematical character detracted &om their 
popularity (CSiwes, iv. 737). Partly, perhaps, 
on this account, as well as owing to tho fact 
that the lady who was about to become bis 
second wife was disinclined to settle at Ley- 
den, he in 1693 resigned bis chair there, and 
returned to Edinburgh. 

Soon after his return to Edinburgh Pit- 
cairne became involved in various medical 
controversies, the hiltomess of which was as 
much owi^ to political OS to scientific anti- 
pathies. & 1096 he was severely attacked 
m a volume entitled ‘ Apollo Mathematicus, 
or the Art of curing Disoases hy tho Mathe- 
matics, a work both profitable and pleasant; 
to which is added a Discouroo of Certainty 
according to the Fi'iuciples of the same 
Author.’ The work was supposed to have 
been written hy Dr. (afteiwards Sir Edward) 
Ej’sat. The same year there appeared ‘ Tarrago 
unmasked, or an Answer to a late Pamphlet 
entitled “ Apollo Mathematicus, hy George 
Hepburn, HLD., and Member of the College 
at Edinburgh," to which is added by Dr. 
Pitcairne "'The Theory of the Internal 
Diseases of the Bye demonstrated mathe- 
matically.”' For this pamphlet Dr. Hepbiuui, 
apupil of Pitcairne, was suspended from the 
e.xercise of bis right to sit and vote as a mem- 
ber of the College of Physicians. On ISHov. 
Pitcairne tendered a protest against the ad- 
mission of certain fellows, including Dr. 
Eyzat, as having been irregularly elected ; 
hut on the 22nd uie committee to whom the 
matter bad been referred reported that the 
protestation given in and suhscilbed hy Pit- 
caime was ' a calumnious, scandalous, false 
and arrogant paper,’ and he was .suspended 
‘ from voting in the college or sitting in any 
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meeting thereof.’ Several others who had anon;^mous pamphlet, entitled ^EniaM' 
adhered to the protest of Piteaime were also Ajclumedis ad regem Gelonem Alhes Stme 
suspended. One object of this procedure was reperta anno teres Ohristianee 1688 ’ whi*}! ' 
said to have been to influence the election was made the subject of e. lecture by ThomM 
of president for the ensuing year. Dr. Trotter Halyburtonin 1710, published in 1713 ^ 
was elected, but Pitcairne and his party with- Edinburgh, under the title ‘ Natural Eelision 
drew to the house of Sir Alexander Steven- insullicioiit and Eovoalod necessary,’ 
son, and there proceeded to elect Stevenson at a book-sale, Pitcairne, commenting on the 
president. The quarrel led to the publication difficulty of obtaining offers for a certain cobv 
of a pamphlet entitled ‘ Information for Dr. of the scriptures, jocularly remarked that ft 
Archibald Pitcairne against the appointed was no wonder it remained on their hands 
Professor, or a Mathematical Demonstration for ‘ vorbum Dei manot in seternum.’ On 
that Liars should have good Memories, account of the jest he was denounced by a 
wherein the Oolle^a of Physicians is vindi- Mr. Webster as an atheist, whereupon E b 
cated&om0alummcs,’&c.,1696. Ultimately, raised an action against his libeller in the 
however, an act of oblivion was passed on court of session, but the matter was ffnally 
4 June, and confirmed on the 11th and l^th, settled by an arrangement {ib, iii. 307), Fft. 
after which Pitcairne resumed his seat in the coirne is the supposed author of 'The 
college. _ Assembly, or Scotch Reformation : a Comedy 

On 2 Aug. 1699 Pitcairne received the as it was acted by the Persons in the Drama 
degree of M.D. from the university of Abei> done from the original IVanscript written in 
deen, and on 16 Oct. 1701 he was admitted tlie year 1692,’ London, 1722 ; and of ‘Babel 
a fellow of the College of Surgeons, Edin- a satirical Poem, written originally in the 
burgh. In 1696 he published at Edinburgh, Irish tongue, and translated into Scotch for 
‘ Dieaertatio de Ouratione Febrium, quie per the beneiite of tho Leidges, by A. P., a well- 
evacuationeainatituitur;’ and in 1696, also at wisher to thoOausc,’ 1692. Roth are of some 
Edinburgh, ’Dissertalio do LegibusIIistoriin historical interest, from their witty, if 
Naturalia.’ In 1701 his medical dissertations ocpoaionally ribald, satirical sketcbiM of tho 
appeared at Rotterdam in one volume, imder loading Scottish divines of tho period. Uis 
the title ‘ArchibaldiPitoarnii Scot! Disserta- antipathy to tho prosbyterian ministers is 
tionesMediciD,’dodiooled to Lorenzo Bellini, partly to bo traced to his strong Jacobite 
professor at Pisa, who had dodioated to him bympathies. In a privato letter to a physician 
Iiis ‘OpuBcula.’ A new and enlarged edition in London ho made som'e unguarded remarks 
appeared at Edinburgh in 1713, under tho in roforenco to a petition ior assembling a 
title ' Archiboldi Pitcarnii Scot! Disserta- parliament, and, the letter having beeuin- 
tiones Modioio, quorum multin nunc primum torcoptod, ho was on 26 July 1700 brought 
prodeunt. Suhjuncta est Thomoo Boeri,M.D., buforo thu council; but, onackuowledgin^s 
ad Archibald urn Pitcarnium Epistola, qua fault iu writing tho lot tor, which he said he 
reraondetur libello Astrucii I'kanci.’ had done in his cups, and without any design 

Ohiefly on account of his mockery — often of ridiouling tho govorument, he was ab- 
by somewhat indecorous jests — of tho purl- solved, after a reprimand from the lord olian- 
tanical strictness of tho presbytoriankirk, Pit- ccllor. 

cairns became strongly suspected of being at Besides his satirical versos on the kirk, 
lioartanatheist; asuBpiciouwhicbjifvoriiiod, Pitcairno was tho author of a considerable 
would have entailed on him social ostracism, iiumber of Latin verses, a selection from 
Uis religious opinions soom to havo_ differed which was published by Thomas Euddiman 
considerably from thoso domiimnt in Scot- [q. v. j in a volume ontiUed * Seleota Posmata 
land at that time ; but, although accustomed Ajchlbaldi Pitcarnii et oliorum,’ Edinburgh, 
to ridicule both tlio Calvinism^ of _ tho kirk 1727. Aport from their intrinsic merit, ttio 
and current notions as to tho inspiration of poems are of value from their contemporary 
soripture, he demurred to bo classed as an allusions. Somo of these have been explained 
unbeliever. ‘ lie was,’ says Wodrow, ‘ a pro- inlrvin(^s ‘ Memoirs of Buohanan‘'(App. No. 
fsssed doist, and by many alleged to bo on xii), and by Lord Dales in tho ‘ Edinburgh 
atheist, thougli hehas frequently professed his Magazine and Review ’ (i. 266). A collection 
belief of a Goo, and said ho could not deny a of joux d’esprit which Pitcairne oocasionally 
providence. However, he was a great mocker printed for private circulation was made by 
at religion, and ridiculor of it. De kooped Arobibold Oonstablo the publisher, but the 
no publio society for worship, and on the collection cannot now he traced. In Donald- 
Sahoath had his sot meeting for ridiculing' son’s ‘ Oolloct.ion ’ there is a poem 
of the soriptiu'os and sermons ’ (Analecta, iu . ciiivno, under the nsaumod iinmo of Walter 
206). IIo was the supposed author of an Donestono, on'Tho King aud(iuoeuufl‘’aii-y,’ 
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in two versiona, Lntm and English. His 
Latin epitaph on Graham of Glaverhouae, 
vi'scount Dundee, was translated by Dryden 
{Worlcs, ed. Scott, xi. 114), and Scott re- 
marks regarding it that ‘ it wiU hardly be dis- 
puted that the original is much superior to 
the translation, though the last be written 
by Dryden.’ 

Pitcairne died at Bdinbingh on 20 Oct. 
1713, and was buried in the Greyfiaarschurch- 
yard, where thero is a monument with a 
Latin inscription to his memory. By his first 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Colonel James 
Hay of Pitfour, he had a son and daughter, 
who died in infancy. By his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Archibald Steven- 
son, he had one sou and four daughters. The 
son, before attaining his majority, engaged 
in the rebellion of 1716, and was confined in 
the Tower ; but, through the intercession of 
Dr. Mead with Walpole, he obtained his re- 
leaae._ lie then entered the Dutch service, 
but died soon afterwards. The second daugh- 
ter, Jane, married idexandor, fifth earl of 
Kellie. _ 

Pitcairne was cue of the most celebrated 
physicians of his time, and, on the whole, his 
merits equalled his reputation. He was a 
very successful practitioner, and acquired a 
large income, but spent his money freely, a 
considerable part of it in charity, and died 
poor. _ The statements as to his indulgence 
in drink are probably exaggerated, his con- 
vivial habits being at variance with the 
Puritanism of the period. He succeeded in 
1 004 in persuading the town council to agree 
to his offer to wait without fee on the sick 
poor who were without relatives, ou con- 
ditiou that he afterwards obtained their 
bodies for dissection. Uthough too much 
iuiluonoed by mechanical theories, he had 
no incousidorahlc share injiromoting the ad- 
vancement of medical bcionco, the popularity 
of his puhlications boiug enhanced by lus 
literary style and power of clear exposi- 
tion. Ilis library, said to have been one 
of the best private collections of the period, 
was purchasod after his death by the em- 
peror of llussia. His portrait, W Medina, 
IS in the College of Surgeons at Edinburgh. 
It has been engraved by Strange (of. Brom- 
ini). 

An English konslaliou of Fitcairne’s 
medical dissertations appeared in London in 
1717. under the title ‘ The whole Works of 
Dr. Archibald Pitcairne, published ^ him- 
self; wherein are discovered the truePounda- 
tion and Principles of the Ai't of Physics, 
with Oases and Observations upon most Dis- 
tempers and Medicines. Done from the Latin 
original by George Sewel, M.D., and J. S, 


Desagiiliers, LL.D. and P.E.S., with some 
Additions.’ The same year there was also 
published at London ‘.Mchibaldi Pitcamii, 
medici oeleheriimi Sooto-Britanni, Elementa 
MediciniB Physico-Mathematica, libris duo- 
hua, quorum prior Theoriam posterior Fraxin 
exhibet’ (compiled from notes taken by his 
pupils). An edition was published at the 
Hague in 1718, and at Leyden in 1737, and 
an English translation at London in 1718 
and 1727. A qollcctiou of all his Latin works, 
with the addition of a few poems, appeared 
under the title ‘Arohibaldi Pitcamii Opera 
omnia Medico, ’Venice, 1733; Leyden, 1737. 
An ‘Account of the Life and Writings of 
Dr. Pitcairne,’ by Charles Webster, M.D., 
was published at Edinburgh in 1781. 

[Webster’s Account of Life andWri tings, 1783 ; 
Wodrqw’s Anolecta; Lauder of Fountainhall’s 
Historical Notices (Bannatyne Club); Chalmers’s 
Life of Buddiinan ; Ty tier's Life of Lord E^mes ; 
Cheyne’s Essay of Health, 1724. pref. p. ii j Bio- 
graphin Britannica; Irving's Scottish Writers; 
Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen.] T. F. H. 

PITOAENE, ALEXANDEE (1622 P- 
1695), Scottish preshyterian divine, was son 
of Alexander Pitcarne, minister of Tannadico, 
Forfarshire. The family was subjected to 
much loss and suffering during the civil 
wars, and the father's petition for redress 
lay before the Scottish parliament from 1641 
to_1661, when it was ‘recomendit’ to the 
privy council (Acft of Pari, vols. v. vii.) 
Alexander entered St. Salvator’s College, St. 
Andrews, in November 1639, matriculated 
in February 1640 {JJniv. Matric. Bodka), 
wos laureated M.A. in 1643, became regent 
in February 1048, and so coutiuued till De- 
cember 1656, when he was ordained minister 
of Drou, Pefthshire. Although he was de- 
prived by acts of parliament and of privy 
council in 1662, E^ert Leighton, bishop of 
Dunblane, within whose diocese Diun was in- 
cluded, so highly respected his character, 
learning, and scruples, that Pitcarne was per- 
mitted to_ continue to discharge his minis- 
terial duties (Jfr^isfer of the Diocesan Synod 
of Dunblane), But after Eamsay had suc- 
ceeded Leighton as bishop, Pitcarne was 
charged at a synodical meeting held at Dun- 
blane on 8 Oct. 1078 with having ' begun 
of late to doe things verie disoiderlie,’ in ad- 
mitting people of other parishes to church 
ordinances. His case was referred to the 
moderator of his presl^tery, who on 8 April 
1679 reported that ‘Mt, Fitcaiine had verie 
thankfully entertained the connivance and 
kindness he had met with,’ the matter of 
offence being ‘ done mostly without his know- 
ledge’ (»Vi.) The imposition of the test in 1681 
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brought matters to a crisis, and, Pitcnrne 
being again deprlyod, the crown appointed a 
successor. When the latter endeavoured to 
enter on the charge, so determined a resis- 
tance was offered that the privy council 
instructed the Marquis of Atholl to quarter 
troops on the parish, to hold courts, and fine, 
iinprisou, and scourge old and young, men and 
women, who failed to assist the crown’s 
nominee. Ejected from his pariah, Fitcarne 
sought refuge in Holland, where in 1086 Itis 
treatise on ‘ Justification’ (infra) was pub- 
lished. In 1687 he returned to Scotland, 
and in lOOO was by act of parliament re- 
stored to his parish (Wonnow, Hist. tii. 390). 
At the instance of William of Orange he 
was appointed provost of St. Salvator’s Ool- 
lege, St. Andrews, in 1001, and became 
in 1693 principal of St. Matw's College, a 
post whicn ho retained till his death {^Minutes 
of Synod of Fife, App. p. 214). For this 
event various dates have been assigned, but 
that given on the marble tablet put up to 
his memory in the vestibule of St. Salvator’s 
Church, vi*. 'September, 1095,’ is doubtless 
correct. This is also the date given in the 
* Minutes of the Synod of Fife ’ (App. p. 
214). He was about soventy-threo years of 
age, and his office of principal remained 
vacant until 1097, when 'I'liomas Forrester 
(1036 P-1706) [q. v.] was appointed his suc- 
cessor. 

On 13 March 1646 Fitcarne married Janet 
Olarh of St. Andrews, by whom he had four 
sons — ^Eavid, Alexander, George, and James 
— and a daughter Luoretia. Of the sons, 
Alexander was ordained minister of Eilmany 
in 1697, but died early. 

Notwithstanding Wodrow's testimony that 
Principal Fitcarne was a ‘worthy and Icariind 
minister, known through the reformed 
churches by his writings’ (Wonnow, Jlist, 
iii. 300), his reputation us an author has been 
impaired by the erroneous attribution of his 
Latin works to a supposititious writer of the 
same name ‘wlio ilourishcd’ at tho muno 
period. All his hooks aro controversial in 
londoncy, and aim, in his own words, ‘to 
vindicate orthodoxy and confnto ancient oiid 
modern error.’ 

His best known and earliest work is en- 
titled ‘The Spu'itual Sacrifice, or a Trea- 
tise . , . concerning the Saint’s Communion 
with God in Prayer,’ Edinburgh, Bobert 
Brown, 1664, in two vols. 4fco, separately is- 
sued. The dedication to tho Viscountess 
Stormont is prefixed to vol. ii., and the au- 
thor experienced groat difficulty in getting 
tho volume through tho press. In tho same 
year it was issued in London with a now' 
title-page, in 1 vol. -Uo, with the dedication, 


(Bo(u')®’ ‘*1 'iue oid^ 

Pilcarno also wrote a philosophical and 
metaphysical treatise, dedicated to Hebert 
Boyb’ and entitled ‘ Oomnendiaria et L- 
facihs Fhysiologite idea Aristotelicfs . 
unaoum Anatome Cartesianismi . . . Authoie 
Ales-andro Pitcamio Sooto, PliilosophiiB 

miondamprofi.'saore,nunoDroneiisi3Ecoresi!D 

Strathemim Faslove,’ 8vo, London, 1676 • 
as well as ‘ Harmonia Euangelica Ano- 
stolorum Pavliet Jaoobi in dootruia de Justi 
lieatione,’ 8vo, Eotlerdam, 1086, dedicated 
to Sir James Dalrymple, first viscount 
Stair. 


[Acts of the Scottish Pdrliciraent j Woibow’i, 
History; Scobt’sFasti; Foimlaiiilull’s Deoiaione- 
Register of tho Dioeesiin Synod of DunUane • 
Rolections from tho ktinutes of the Synod of Fite’ 
Urunton and Haig’s Senators ot tho Ooll. of Jus! 
tico ; St. Andrews University and Parish HegU- 
tors.] -Vy. G. 


PITMAN, JOHN ROGERS{1782-1861), 
divine and author, was born in 1782, and 
educated at Poiubroko College, Cambridge. 
Ho ivas admitted B.A. in 1804, and pro- 
cooded M.A. in 1816. Taking holy orifeps, 
ho was a])poin1od perpetual curate of Ber- 
don or Bourdon and vioov of Uglev. Easox. 
18 Fob. 1817 (Fosa'im, Index EeeVy. ill). He 
became well known ns n prondier in Loudon, 
at Berkeley and Bulgravo Chapels, and at 
llin Foundling and Magdalene llospitols be- 
fore 1830. 1 n 1833 ho woe presonted to the 
])(>rj)etiial curacy of St. Barnabas, Ifensingw 
ton, by the vicar, J. TI. Pott. Ho resigned 
his Essex livings in 1846, and Kensington in 
1818, becoming domestic ebajdain to the 
Euchossof Kent, lie diodat Batli on 27 Aug. 

1 861, a few months after his royal patroness 
{Oeni, Mag, 1861, ii. 462). 

Jlo was a i)roliCo writer, compiler, and 
editor, producing annotated editions of the 
works of Jeremy Taylor (1820-2), Light- 
fool (1823-6), Reynolds (1820), of HooVs 
‘Roman History’ (1821), of Patrick’s and 
Lowlh’s Commentaries (1822), and of Bing- 
ham’s ' Origiues Eoclcsiasticco ’ (1840). Ba- 
sidoB numorons sermons, ho also published ; 
1 . ‘ ExcoT]>ta ox variis Romanis poetis,’ Lon- 
don, 1 808, 8vo. 2, ‘ Practical Loci ures upon 
the Ten First Chaptora of tho Gospel of St. 
John,’ London, 1821, 8vo; with a supple- 
ment, J822. 3. ‘The School Shakespeare,’ 
with notes, London, 1 822, 8 vo. 4 . ‘ So]maclis 
Ajax,’ Creek and Latin, with notes, London, 
1830, 8vo. 6. ‘ Practical Commentary on 
onr Lord’s Sermon on the Mount,’ London, 

1862, 8vo. 

(Luai'd’s Qrad. Oautabr. ; Fustor’s Index Eccl, ; 
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Clergy List; G-ent. Mag. 1861, pi. ii. p, 452. J 

IS. G, H. 

PITMEDDEN, Loed (1639 P-1719), 
Scottish judge. [See Bbtos, SlE Alex- 

iXDHS.] 

PITS, ARTHUE (1657-1634?), catholic 
priest, was younger son. of Arthur Pitts, 
LL.B., sometime fellow of All Souls’, Ox- 
ford, registrary of the diocese of Oxford, and 
impropriator of Hfley, who died a man of 
some wealth on 10 May 1578. The son, 
bom at Ililey in 1667, became a chorister of 
AU Souls’, and was afterwards for a time at 
Biasenose College, Oxford. He did not gra- 
duate, but with two brothers left for Douay, 
apparently in 1676, and joined an elder bro- 
ther, Robert, who was already settled there 
in deacon’s orders. Although his father had 
left him and his brothers considerable pro- 
perty at Staunton, Woodfrey, Iffley, and 
Stafford, he was described in the Douay ma- 
triculation register as ‘pauper.’ From Douay 
he was sent in 1677 to the English semina^ 
at Rome. He was bach at Douay in 1679, 
when he was described as twenty-two years 
old and student of theology in minor orders, 
and as haring ‘declared himself ready to pro- 
ceed to England for the help of souls, and 
confirmed this by oath.’ He set out for 
England on 22 April 1681, b company with 
Standishe,thetwo forming part of a detach- 
ment of forty-seven priests sent from Douay 
during the year (cf, Lansd. MS. 38, No. 10). 
On 6 Feb. 1682 he was seized, with George I 
Hay dock and another priest, while dining to- 
gether at an inn in London, The three were 
committed to the Tower. In October Oar- ' 
dinal Allen wrote that Pits was expecting 
torture and death. lu January 1684^5 ha 
and twenty other priests were banished from 
England. They were shipped from Tower 
Wharf, and landed on tho coast of Normandy 
in February, after signing a certificate to the 
effect that they had been well treated on the 
voyage (Rishtox’s addition to Sasduhs's 
JEnglisJi Schirni ‘ 'Troublea,’ 2nd edit. p. 60). 

According to Dodd (iii. 80), Pits resumed 
his studies at Rheims, and come out doctor 
in both faculties — law and divinity. He 
seems to have graduated D.D. at Douay; 
but, according to a contemporary narrative 
(Petj/t MS. 68864, f. 228, at the Inner 
Temple), Pits on his banishment ' came into 
Lorraine,’ and was received into the house 
of the Cardinal of Vaudemont, ‘with whom 
all his life he was in great favour and credit,’ 
A charge of disaffection to the king of France, 
brought against him by a Jesuit, led to his 
imprisonment. Tlie charge apparently arose 
from Pits’a palriof io insistence, in opposition 
to tho j osuils, on 1 ho desirability of converting 


England to Catholicism through the agency 
of martyrs rather than by the army of a con- 
tinental power. 

On 27 April^ 1002 Pits, according to an 
informer, was in Englanu. According to 
Wood, he came back ‘at length for health’s 
sake, ’leaving theprefements abroad. When, 
in 1C23, the pope re-established the catholic 
hierarchy in England, and William Bishop 
[q. V.] was nominated vicar-apostolic and 
bishop of Chalccdon, Pits was appointed one 
of the first canons of the English chapter, 
and he became titular archdeacon of London, 
Westminster, and the suburbs. In later life 
he resided with the Stoners of Blount’s Court 
in Oxfordshire, and, dying there about 1634, 
was buried in the chm-oh of Rotherfield 
Peppard. 

Kts wrote ‘In qiiatuor JesuOhristiEvan- 
gelia et Acta Apostolormu Commentsrius,’ 
Douay, 1636, 4to, published posthumously by 
the English Benedictines at Donay. 

[Cal. Staba Papers, Dom. ; "W ood*s Athens Oxon. 
ii, 686 ; Foster's Alumni Oxen. ; Marshall’s Ac- 
count of theTownofIfflc-y.pp. 60-8, 151 ; CLirk’s 
Oxf. Eegisters ; Ingr.im’s Memorials of Oxford, 
p. 16 ; Hist. MSS, Uomm. 11th Rep. pp. vii, 298, 
6th Rep. pp. 472-S; Gillow's H.ijdook Papers, 
p. 27 ; Law’s Hist. Sketch of Conflict between 
Jesuits and Seculars, p. Ixxvii ; Pollen’s Acts of 
English Martyrs, p. 280 : Foley's Records of the 
English Province of the Society of Jesus ; Cbal- 
loner'aMemoirsoftbeMissionaiy Priests; Ehox’s 
Letters and Memorials ofWilliam, Cardinal Allen ; 
Douay Diaries; informationfrom the Rev. Horatio 
■WaliDisley, rector of Ilfley; Hidinshed’s Cliro- 
n:clcs, iii. 1379-80; Dodd’s Church Hist, iii, 
155-8; documents from the archives of the see 
of 'Wobtiuinster kindly furnished by Father Ri- 
chard Btanutou.) W. A, S. 

PITS or PITSEUS, JOHN, D.D. (1660- 
1616), catholic divine and biographer, son of 
Henry Pits, by Elizabeth, his wife, sister of 
Dr. Nicholas Sanders [q. v.], was born at 
Alton, Hampshire, in 1660, and was ad- 
mitted to Winchester College in 1671 (KrKBTC, 
Winchester Scholars, p. 144). He became a 
probationer-feUow of New College, Oxford, 
in 1578, and would have been admitted a 
perpetual fellow of that house in 1680 had 
he not, for oonscience’ sske, left the univer- 
sity and gone ‘ beyond the seas as a voluntary 
exile.' At Douay he was kindly received by 
Thomas Stapleton. Thence he went to 
Rheims, where the English College of Donay 
was then temporarily settled, arriving on 
12 Aug. 1681 (Iteoords of the English OatJto~ 
tics, 1. 180). Alter staying a fortnight he 
proceeded to Rome, was admitted into the 
English College in that city on 18 Oct. 1681, 
and took the college oath on 16 April 1582. 
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ria studiod pliilosophy and divinity at Roma 
for six years, and was ordained priest (Foldt, 
Heeords, vi. 149). Buturniug to Rhuims 
(8 April 1687), he tanght rhetoric and Greek 
there for two years. In oonsoquanoe of the 
civil troubles in France, he then withdrew to 
Lorraine, having been appointed tutor to a 
nobleman’s son, and he took the decrees of 
niohtor of arts and bachelor of divinity at 
Pont-iVMoussoii. Subsequently he resided 
for a year and a half at Trhvos, where he 
was made a licentiate of divinity. _ After 
visiting several of the principal cities of 
Germany, ho settled for three years at In- 
golstadt ill IBavaria, and was created a 
doctor of divinity in that university. On 
his return to Lorraine he was appointed 
by Ohurlos, cardinal of Lorraine, to a canonry 
in the cathedral church of Verdun. At the 
oxpuatiou of two years he was summoned 
from Verdun by Antonia, daughter of the 
Duke of Lorraine and wiie of the Duke of 
Cloves, and appointed her confessor. Wood 
says that in order to ‘ be the better service- 
able to her, he learned the French tongue 
most accurately; so that it was usual with 
Iiim afterwards to preach in that language.’ 
After continuing about twelve years in the 
service of tho priuci'ss, ho went, on her 
death, for the third tiiiic into Lorraine, luid 
was promotod by his former pupil, .loan 
I’oroalot, bishop of Toiil, to the deanury of 
Livordun, which, with a canonry ond an 
oflimalship of the same churdr, yielded a 
largo income, lie died at Livordun on 
17 Oct. (0.8.) 1616, and wne huriod in the 
collcgiato church, wiioro a monument with 
a Latin inscription, copied hy Wood, svns 
creeled to his memory. 

nis prlncixiiil work is ; 1. ‘ Itulntiunnm 
Historicariiia do Itohus Aiiglicis 'rom. I. 
quatnor Paries complect one,’ Paris, 1619, 
4to. No other volume was puhlished. It 
is oommoiily reforrud to as 'Do illustribus 
AngUic Script oribus,’ that buiiig tlioruuning 
title of tho second or priiiuipiil part of tho 
wovk^ which was edited, with a prefaco, by 
William Bishop [^.v.], bisliopof Ohalccdou. 
The first jiart consists of cortaiii prolegomonu 
(rt) De Laiidibus Uistorim, (61 Jlo Aiitiqui- 
tatoFeclonio Britaniiim, (o) De Acadomiis, 
lam outiquis Britonum, quam recent iorihus 
iluglorum. The lliird part contains an 'Ap- 
pundlxiUustrium Soriptoi'um,’andtho fourth 
Jiftoeti indices. Most of tho lives of English 
writers aro taken from ‘Do Scriptorlbus 
.Majoi'is Bi'ilanniffi’ by John Bale r‘l''''’>l, 
lii-liop of Ossorv, although Pits ^olares an 
iilihouvnco of flnlc and his writings, omits 
'Vic Ilf and all the Wiolilllo writers whom 
Lialo cummemoratus, and shows throughout 


a strong enthoho bias. AdmMt&T^^ 
gmal, and by fur the most valuable, 
phies in Pita’s compilation are those 
catholic writers after the period of the lb! 
formation, most of whom withdrew to tk 
continent ofter the accession of Elizabeth 
Among them, however, he includes, probabty 
from look of full information, ‘some that 
wore sincere protestants, or at least more 
protustanta than papists,’ such os Sir An- 
thony O^o, Thomas Cains, master of Dm* 
vewity College, John Oaius, John 
Bohort Bocord, and Timothy Bright. ’ 

Pita’s other works are ; 2. ‘ Re Lembus 
Tractatiis Thaologiou8,’Tr6ves,1692. a ‘Be’ 
Beatitudine, Traotatus Theologious,’ Bimil. 
atadt, 1696. 4. ‘Do Feregrmatione fihri 

aoptem. .lam piimiim in luoem editi,’ Dus- 
soldorf, lOOJ, l2mo; dedicated to the Prin- 
cess Antonia, duchess of Cleves. 

In Wood’s lime therewerepreaervedamong 
the archives of the church of Liverdun three 
manuacript Iroalisea by Pita, reapeotively en- 
titled ‘ De Eogibus Anglite ; ’ ‘De Episcopis 
AnMim,’ obiolly takenfrom Godwin’s' Bishops 
of England’ (1001); and ‘Do Vine Apo- 
^tolicis Anglite.* 

[Addit. MS. 6878, f. 73 ; Biogr. Brit. ; Dodd’s 
Ohiireh fiist. ii. 374 ; Douiiy Diarios, p. 436 ; 
Foley’s Roconls, iii. 048-8, vi. 149; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxou. eovly sor. iii. 1170; flhilini’s 
Toiitro d’lluoiuiiii LoUorati, 1647,6. 134; Kirby’s 
Annuls of Wincbestor College, p, 289; Botes 
and Chuorioa, 2nd acr. iv. 386, Gtli sex, vii. 226, 
viii. 4(1 1 ; Oxford Univ. Beg. vol. ii. pt, ii, p. 
86; Pits, De Anglim Scrlptoiibns, p. 817, 
Wood’s Atbeiim Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 172.1 

T. 0. 

PITSOOTTIE, IIOBBBT op (1600 P- 
1606 P), Scottish historian. [See Likdsat.] 


PITSLIGO, fourth and lastBABOirPoBBES 
OB. [See Foauiis, Alksawdise, 1678-1762.] 

PIT!P ANN (1720 P-1799), actress, was 
born in London in 1720 or 1721, After some 

? ractioo in the country, she ^peered as Miss 
’ill at Drury Lane, under Gorridk, playing 
on IS Sept. J748 the Nurse in the ‘Balapse,’ 
llor name appears during the season of 1748- 
1740 to LadyLoveridu in the ‘Devil to Pay/ 
Damo Pliant in the ‘Alchemist’ to GarricFs 
Abel Drngger, Lucy in the ‘London Mer- 
oliant,’ and Beatrice in tho ‘Anatomist,’ with 
an original jporl nnnamed in the ‘Hen Peek’d 
Captain,’ a mroe taken by Biohord Cross ftom 
D’ Urfoys ' Campaigners.’ Next season saw 
her as Dorcas in tho ‘Mock Doctor,’ Nnrse in 
‘ Love for Love,’ Lody Darling in the ‘ Con- 
stant Couple,’ Mrs. I’eaohnin in the ‘Beggars,’ 
Opera,’ Lottioe in ‘ Friendship in I’Dshion,’ 
aud the following season as Fool in the 
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‘Pilgrim.’ On 2 ]?eb. 1761 she -was the 
, original Bei-narda in Moore’s 'Glil Bias,’ and 
on 16 March she played an original part 
(unnamed) in ‘ A Lick at the Town,’ an un- 
printed play by "Woodward. On 28 Jon. 
1753 she first appeared at Oovent Garden, 
with which theatre she was associated during 
the remainder of her career. She played 
Jucinta in the ‘ False Friend.’ There fol- 
lowed Lucy in the ' Lover hia own Rival,’ 
Lady Monlove in the ' Schoolboy,’ Mrs. Day 
in tixe ‘ Committee,’ and Lady "Wishfor’t in 
the ‘ Woy of the World.’ On 3 Oct. 1766, as 
Lappet in the ' Miser,’ she was first advertised 
as Mrs, Filt. Among the characters in which 
she was most famous must be mentioned that 
of the Nurse in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ the 
‘ Relapse,’ the ' Man of Quality’ ‘ Love for 
Love,’ and ‘Lsaballa, or the Fatal Marriage;’ 
the hostess in ‘King Henry "V,’ Mrs. Quickly 
in the ‘ Merry Wivea of "Windsor,’ Patch in 
the ‘ Busy Body,’ Mrs. Croaker (her original 
character) in the ‘ Good-natured Man,’ and 
Mrs. Hardcaatle. She is said during her long 
lifetime to have played the Nurse to the fol- 
lowing Juliets : Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Bellamy, 
Mias Nossiter, Miss Hallam (Mrs. Mattocks), 
Miss SatchsU (Mra. S. Kemble), and Miss 
Young (Mrs. Pope). In a feeble and spiteful 
notice in his ‘Children of Thespis,’ Anthony 
Pasquin (John Williams) says : 

Her Quickly, her Dorcas, old spinsters, and 
nurse 

Are parts, when sho dies, should he l.iid in 
her hearse. 

Among other parts assigned her were Flora 
in the ‘ "Wonder,’ Audrey in ‘As you like it,’ 
Lady Pride in the ‘ Amorous Widow,’ Mrs. 
Prim in ‘ A Bold Stroke for a Wife,’ Lady 
"Wronghoad in tho ‘ Provoked Hushaud,’ Cob's 
Wile in ‘ Bvery Man in his Humoui,’ Lady 
WoodviUe in ' Man of the Mode,' Kitty Pry 
in the ‘ Lying "Valet,’ Viletta in ‘ She would 
and she womd not,' Aunt in the ‘Tender 
Husband’ and in ‘Sir Courtly Nice,’ Lucy in 
tho ' Old Bachelor,’ Tattleaid in the ‘Funeral,’ 
Abigail in the ‘Drainmer,’Mrs. Houeycombe, 
Lucy in the ‘ Eecruiti^ Officer,’ Ruth in 
the ‘ Squho of Alsatia,’ Deborah Woodcock, 
FloreUa in the ‘ Oiphan,’ Mrs. Midnight in 
‘Twin Bivals,’ and in ‘Country Madcap,' 
Second "W’itoh in ‘ Macbeth,’ Lady Rusport, 
the Duenna in the ‘ Duenna,’ Landla^ in 
tho ‘ Chances,’ Old Woman in ‘ Rule a "Wife 
and have a Wife,' and Dorcas in ‘ C^mon.’ 
Among her few original parts were Pert in 
-Madtlin’s' MarriedLihortme’ (28 Jan. 1761), 
Mrs. Driiggot in Murphy's ‘ VVhnl we all 
must oomo to ’(9 .Ian. 1761), Lady Syca- 
more in BickersUiirs ‘Maid of the Mill’ 


(SI Jan. 1765), Catty FarreR in Macklin's 
‘ Irish Flue Lady ’ [‘ Tho True-born Irish- 
man’] (28 Nov. 1767, at which time her 
salary was 81. a week), Mrs. Croaker in the 
‘ Good-natured Man ’ (29 Jan. 17 68), Mrs.Oarl- 
ton in Colman’s ‘ Man of Business ’ (31 Jan. 
1774), Bridget in Sheridan’s ‘ St. Pntriolt’s 
Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant ’ (2 May 
1776), the Marchioness in Dibdin’s ‘ Shei>- 
herdess of the Alps’ (18 Jan. 1780), Mrs. Tnp 
in Holcroft’s ‘Duplicity’ (13 Oct. 1781), 
Mrs. Partlett in Cumberland’s ‘Walloons’ 
(20 April 1782), and Rodriguez in ‘ Bara- 
taria,’ oy Palon (29 March 1786). Thi" 
seems to have been her last original part. 
On 2 June 1792 she played the Spanish "Lady 
in ‘Barataria,’ after whidi she left the stage. 
In the ‘ Reminiscenoes ’ of her grandson, 
Thomas Dibdin, it is stated that Mrs. Htt, at 
the age of seventy-two, as Dorcas in Garrick’s 
‘Oymon,’ was encored in the aong' I tremble 
at seventy-two ’ (i. 11). She died on 18 Dec. 
1799, She was buried in the cemetery at- 
tached to St. James’s Chapel, PentonviUe, 
in the family grave of Charles Dibdin the 
younger. A stone still standing gives her age 
as seventy-eig^t years. 

‘ Sir ’ John Hill, in the second part of the 
‘Actorj’praisesMissPitjaicjfor an ‘important 
pertness mmauner and a volubility of tongue’ 
(p. 221). The author of the ‘ Theatrical Re- 
view, 1767-8,’ says ! ‘ I look upon her os the 
best woman comedian in Covent Garden. 
She has been for some years the only actress 
who has exhibited the superannuated co- 
quettes, and her performance of themhas been 
such as left the spectator no room to wish a 
better’ (p. 40), After speaking of a danger- 
ous coming rival in Mrs. Clive, he adds wat 
tbeprovince in questionrequiresmost genuine 
humom* : that is the reason why IVbs. Pitt 
excels in them, [she] being possessed in an 
eminent degree of that essential qualification. 
She has also a great deal of pertness, which, 
in the ohamhenneids, is very agreeable and 
necessary.’ In the curious scMe of actors 
which accompanies the volume he puts her 
as 18 in genius, 12 in judgment and in fit 
oomioa, and 13 in variety. Garrick's figures 
in tlie same respects, it may be said, are 
18, 16, 18, 18, and Mi-s. Olive’s 17, 16, 17, 
16. 

A portrait, attributed to Hogarth (P),_ is 
in the Mathews collection in the Garrick 
Club. A smaU engraved portrait of her 
as Lady Wishfoi’t was publiriied on 26 Oct. 
1776. 

Ml’S. Pitt's daughter, HAnniiiT Pitt (J. 
1811), was a dancer at Covent Garden in 
I January 1762, and appeared as one of the 
J thi'ce graces in the 'Arcadian Nuptials’ on 
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20 Jan. 176J, and as Mora in the 'Wonder’ > obtaiiiod tlie degree of M.A. in 1724 v, v 
on 10 Oct. and 14 IJeo. 1706. yhe ruinainod spent the remainder of liis life at Mmueim ' 
at Oovont Harden until the end of the scasun in single content niont and seclusion, Co^ 
of 1707-8, dancing at Charles Dibdiu’shonoflt billing an enthusiasm for literature nith a 
on 24 May 1768. She became, by Charles modest estimate of his own powers he de- 
llibdin the song-writer, tho mother of voted his best pnoi'gic.s to translations, In 
Thomas John ‘Dibdin [q. v.], and, after sepa- 1726 he published a verse translation of the 
rating from Dibdin about 1776, she appeared ' De Arte Pootica ’ of Marcus Ilieronvmua 
at Drury Lane. Later, about 1783, re- Vida, bishop of Allin, liist published at'Pario 
turned to Oovont Gardon, where she took in 1631. This work iiad long keen popular 
the name of Mrs. Davouet to distinguish hor ahroud, but had only recently been rendeted 
from her mother, and was describod by familiar to English readers in the sumii- 
Pasquiu in 1788 as an ‘old tabby.' She died tuons edition of T. Tristram (Oxford, 1723 
on 10 Deo. 1814, and was buried in tho same 12mo). Pitt’s translation saw a second en- 
grave as her mother (inlbruiatioii supplied tioii in 17J2, About 1720 ho sent to Pope 
by E. E. Dibdin, esq.') a translation of Ihu twenty-third hook of the 

IBooks cited ; Gonost's Account of the Euglish ‘Odyssey, which (he poet acknowledged in 
Stage; Thespian Dictionary ; Gent. Mag. 1800, natloriiig terms and used extensively in cor* 
pt. i. p. 84 : Kelly’s Tliuapis ; P.isquin’s Ohildron I’ocl mg tho labours of his joumeylnnn, ‘Wil- 
of Thespis j Notes and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 47. ham liroomo [q. v.J In the following year 
111.] J. K. he dodicatod to George Pitt, under the title 

‘Poems and Translations,’ some iuvenila 
PITT, GIIIUSTOPIIBE (IflaQ-WlS-), poems, together with metrical versions of 

J ioet and translator, was horn at Blandford, psalms, it was in 1728 that ho first turned 
lorset, in 1699. ITis father, Chriatoplior, his attention to a Irniislation of Virgil’s 
the deaoondant of a well-to-do Dorsot family, ‘Aineid,’ for wiiich his facility in smmitli 
was a physician of good standing, who nme- niul griicoM -versilioalLon specially fitted 
lised in Blandford, and died there in 1723. him. In llialyear he issued an ‘Essay ou 
IIo oontribut(>d‘tho ' I’laguo of Athens’ to Virgil’s ASneiti, being a Ti-anslation of the 
tho well-known Iran-slatiou of Lucretius by first Book,’ London, 8vo, which elicited warm 
Thomas Oreocli [q.v.l a work dedicated to jn-nisn IVom Dr. Young, Bishop Seeker, 
his kinsman, Oeorgo Pitl of Stratlilleldsaye, Mpciioe, Broome, Duncombo, and other 
father of Qooi^o Pitt, first baron llivors jail rons and friends. In March 1732 Spence, 
[q. V.] The poet's older brother, Eohort Pitt , tlion travelling in Italy, wrote him a kighly 
was elected a follow of Wadliom in 1719, eomplinientary letter ‘from tho Tomb of 
anddisplayedscholarlytasto in a translation Virgil.’ Thus oncouragod, he completed, 
into Latin of five books of Milton's ‘Para- on 2 Juno 1738, a transfalion of tho whole 
diso Lost.’ Eobert Pitt [q. v.l, tho physi- pomn into horoic couplets, which wos dedi- 
cian and fellow of tlio Eoyal Society, was rated to Erederick, prince of Wales, and 
probably a great-uncle, and Uovemor'lnomas pablished in two handsome quarto volumes, 
Pitt (1668-1726) [q. v.] was the pool’s first London, 1740. Pitt carofully read all the 
cousin. _ versions of his prcdcces.'.ors, and describes 

Christopher was admitted a scholar at tho fotiguo experienced during the perusal 
Winchester ill 1713. lie matriculated from of tho translation by John CJgilby [q. v.] 
Wadham College on 6 April 1718, hut in llo disarmed anv very scathing comment 
the following March was elected scholar of on his hardihood in following inDryden’s 
Now College, and present cd the electors with footsteps by tho remark in lua preface that 
an English mol rical version of Lucan. This ‘ a Painter of a lower Eank may draw a Face 
was never printed, in consequence of tho ap- that was tolcen by Titian and think of mend- 
poaronce of liowo's translation in the same ing his If and by it, without any thought of 
year. While still an undergraduate, how- equalling his master.’ Pitt’s translotion was 
ever, he imhlished a ‘ Poem on the Death of included, with higli commendation, in Wax- 
tho late Earl of Stonhopo. Humbly inscrihed ton’s edition of Virgil (4 vola. 8vo, 1768)! 
to the Oouniess of Stanhope,’ London, 1721, but the prevailing opinion of contemporaries, 
8vo. Lady Stanhope (daughter of Governor that it rivalled tho work of Dryden in beauty 
Pitt) was his socona cousin. He was elected while it snrpaRSod it in accuracy,has not been 
a fellow of Now College on 6 March 1721, confirmed by subsequent critics. Dr. Jolm- 
ond gmduated B.A. on 10 Oct. 1722. A few son remarked that ^Dryden’s faults are _for- 
daya later he was presented by George Pitt gotten in the hurry of delight, and Pitt’e 
to tJio rectory of l’iinp(‘riio in Dorset. Ho beaulies are ni'gloctcd in the languor of a 
continued in residence at Oxford until ho cold and listless perusal ; Pitt pleases the 
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critics, andDrydon tlio people ; Pitt is quoted, 
'and Dryden read.’ Aiter the lapse of a cen- 
tury, Professor Oqnin^on remarks ; ‘ Besides 
Diyden's, Pitt’s is the only version wbieh 
can be said to be at present in existence a 
dubious privilege which it owes to the fact 
of its having been included in the successive 
collections of English poetry, of which John- 
son’s was the first.’ 

Like more distinguished members of his 
family, Pitt suffered &om on early age from a 
\eiy severe form o^out^ which undermined 
his constitution. He died at Pii^eme on 
Id Amil 1748, and was buried in Hondford 
church, where a mural inscription celebrates 
■his candour and primitive simplicity of 
manners,’ and stales that ‘he lived innocent 
and died beloved.’ A portrait engraved by 
Cook is prefixed to the selection of his verses 
iven in Bell’s ‘Poets’ (1782, vol. xoix.) 
elections, prefixed by memoirs, are also 
given in Anderson's ‘Poets’ ^viii. 796), 
Chalmers's ‘Poets’ (vols. xii. xix.). Park's 
‘British Poets’ (vol. iii.), and Sanford’s 
‘British Poets’ (vol. xxi.) Several letters 
from Pitt to Buncombe are printed in the 
correspondence of John IIugneB. 

[Hutchins’s Dorset, i. 236 ; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxen. 1600-1714 ; Kirby’s ■Winebestor Scholars j 
Gardiner’s Begister of IVadham ; Cibber's Lives 
of the Poets, v. 298 ; Hichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 
260 ; Johnson’s Poets, ed. Cunningham, iii. 210 : 
Chalmors's Biogr. Diet. zxiv. 663 ; Gent. Mag. 
1813, 1 . 637 ; Pope’s lYorks, ed. Elwin and Court- 
hope, passim; Julian’s Diet, of Uymuology; 
Brit. Mus. Cat,] T. 8. 

PITT, GEORGE, first Babok Biviibs 
(1722 P-i803), eldest son of George Pitt of 
Stratfieldsayo, Hampshire, by his wife Mary 
Louisa, daughter of John Bernier, malricu- 
iated on 26 tiept. 1737 from Magdalen OoUege, 
Oxford : ho graduated M. A. on 13 March 1739, 
andB.G.L.on21 Aug, 1746. At ahy-election 
in June 1742 Pitt was returned to the House 
of Commons for Shaftesbury, and in Decem- 
ber of that year voted against the payment 
of the Ilanovorian troops (JPwrl, SSat. xii. 
1057). At the general election in the sum- 
mer of 1747 ho was returned both for Shaftes- 
bury and for Dorset. He elected to sit for 
the county, and continued to represent Dor- 
set until the dissolution in September 1774, 
He was appointed colonel of the Dorset 
militia on its establishment in 1767, and from 
1701 to 1708 he served as envoy-extraor- 
dinary and minisl er-plenipotentiary to Turin. 
On 19 Eeb. 1770 ho was appoint^ amhas- 
sador-extroordinary and minister-plenipo- 
tentiary to Madrid, hut was succeeded in 
that post by Lord Grantham in .Tanuory 


1771. He was created Baron Rivers of 
Stratfieldsaye in the county of Southamp- 
ton on 20 May 1776, and tome his seat in the 
House of Lords on the following day (Jbur- 
nalt of the Souse of Lords, xxxiv, 741). In 
May 1780 he was appointed lord lieutenant 
of Hampshire, but only held that post until 
1782, when he became one of the lords of 
the bedchamber. In October 1793 he was 
appointed lord lieutenant of Dorset, and on 
1C March 1802 he was created Baron Rivers 
of Sudeley Castle in the county of Glouces- 
ter, with remainder, in default of male issue, 
to his brother Sir William Augustus Pitt, 
K.B. (see below), with a subsequent re- 
mainder to the mile issue of Lord Rivers’s 
second daughter, Louisa. He died on 7 May 
1802, and was buried in the family vault at 
Stratfieldsaye ; there is a mural tablet by 
Elaxmau to his memory in the church. 

He married, on 4 Jan. 1746, Penelope, 
daughter of Sir Henry Atkins, hart., of 
Clapham, Surrey, by whom he had an only 
son — George, born 'at Angers in France on 
8 Sept, 1761, whose estate of Stratfieldsaye 
was purchssed in 1814 for the Duke of Wel- 
lin^on, under the provisions of 64 George III, 
c. 161, and who died, unmarried, on 20 July 
1828, whan the barony of Rivers of Strat- 
fieldsaye became extinct— and three daugh- 
ters, VIZ. : (1) Penelope, who married, first, 
in 1766, Lieutenant-colonel Edward Ligo- 
nier (afterwards Earl Ligonier) [see under 
LiGomEB, John], from whom she was 
divorced by a decree of the London consis- 
tory court on 10 Dec. 1771, the marriage 
being dissolved by a private act of pailia- 
ment in the following year (12 Geo. Ill, 
c. 43), and, secondly, on 4 May 1784, a 
trooper in the blues ; (2) Louisa, who mar- 
ried, ou 22 March 1773, Peter Beckford of 
Steepleton Iwerne, Dorset, and died at 
Florence on 30 April 1791, leaving an only 
sou, Horace WiUiam, who became third 
Baron Rivers of Sudeley Castle upon the 
death of his uncle George in 1828 ; and (8) 
Maroia Lucy, who married, on 4 Aug. 1789, 
James Fox-Lane of Bramham Park, York- 
shire, and died on 6 Aug. 1822. Lady Rivers 
died at Milan on 8 Feb. 1795. 

Rivers was a very handsome man, and when 
young was a great favourite with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu (Walpolb, XsWera, 1867, 
i. 179, ii. 167). Walpola, who celebrated the 
charms of Lady Elvers in ‘ The Beauties, an 
Epistle to Mr. Eokardt the painter’ (Ob- 
POBB, Works, 1798, i. 23), never tires of 
praising ‘his lovely wife, alL loveliness within 
and without’ (’W^polb, Letters, iii. 460), 
while he describes Rivers as 'her brutal, 
half-mad husband’ (ib, v. 422). A full- 
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length portrait of Bivors in uniform, pninted 
hy Grnin&boi'ou^li in 1769, 'waa lent to the 
winter exhibition at Burlington House in 
1881 {Catalogw, No. 20). There are meszo- 
tints of Lady Rivers by 0. Oorbutt after Mias 


1881 {Camloffvfl, iNo. am. There are mesao- 
tints of Lady Rivers by 0. Oorbutt after Mias 
Read, and by B. Houston after Miss Cnr- 
ivardine. Thera is no record of nny speoeli 
made by Rivers either in the House of Oom- 
mons or in the House of Lords. 

lie published! 1. ‘ Letters to a Young 
Nobleman, upon various subject a, particularly 
on Government and OivU Liberty . . . tvitii 
some Thoughts on the English Constitution, 
and the Heads of a Plan of a I’aTliamoutary 
Reform,’ London, 1781, 8vo, anon. 2. ‘An 
Authentic Account of a late Negotiation, for 
the piirpoae of obtininingthoDisfrancliiaement 
of Oranbouiue Ohaoo, with an Appendix’ 
ILondoul 1791, 4to, anoii. 3. ‘ The Presont 


[London], 1791, 4to, auoii. S. ‘ The Presont 
State of the Dorsetshire Militia, set forth in 
a Series of Letters between the Colonel and 
some of the Principal OiBcors of that Regi- 
ment, from September 1703 to this Time,’ 
London, 1797, dto, anon. 

The brother. Sib 'Wii.TiUii AuatrsTus 
Pitt (1728-1809)j general, fourth son of the 
family, was appointed cornet in the lOlh 
dragoons on 1 Feb. 1 744, and aorvod in tho 
aeveii years’ war (1766-63). He distinguished 
himself in sovoriu actions, and was wounded 
and tahon prisoner at Campon. Becoming 
colonel in 1762, and raajor-gouoral in 1770, 
he was promoted to bo colonel of the 12th 
dragoons in October 1770, and five years later 
was transferred to tho 3rd Irish horse, now 
the 6th dragoon guards or carabineers. ITo 
became lieutenant-general in 1777, and gene- 
ral in 1793, was fiom 1784 to 1791 com- 
mander of tho forces in Ireland, and was 

& nor of Portsmouth from 1794 till his 
, and colonel of tlie Ist dragoon guards 
from July 1796. lie was created a knight 
of the Bath in 1 792. Ho jmodeccasod Lord 
Rivers, dying at Ilighfiold Park, Hampshire, 
on 20 Dec. 1809, and leaving no issue. Ho 
married Mary, daughter of Soroope, viscount 
Howe, of the kingdom of Ireland (Cahitoii, 
Jlistomal Hecordi of the Mrat or Kim/s 
Dragoon Guards, 1837 s Genl. Mag. 1810, 
pt. i. p. 92). 

[ITiilchina’a History of Dorset, 2nd edit. iii. 
.100 ot passim ; Chotluim Corrcspondonco, 1838, 
ii. 103-4 ; Gent, Miig. 1748 pp. 44-S, 1761 p. 
127, 1771 pp. 660-7, 1778 p. 164, 1780 pt. ii. p. 
702, 1784 pt. i. p. 396, 1781 pt. 1. p. 400, 17 O 6 
pt, i. p. 266, 1822 pt. ii, p, 180, 1828 pt, ii. pp. 
403-6; Foalor’s Alnmni Oxen. 1716-1880, iii. 
1120; Edmonson’s Saronagiura Goneul, 1784, 
auppL vol, pp. 70-1 ; Burke’s Extinct Peerage, 
1883, p, 010; Collins’s Peerage, 1812, vii. 400-2; 
Haydn'aBook of Dignities, 1800; Olhcial Be- ' 


turn of List of Memhert, of P.irliament 
pp. 87, 100, 111, 126, 139; Brit. Mua, Ca^l ' 
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PITT, JOHN, second Eabu oi? CHiTim. 
(1766-1836), general, born on 10 Sept. 1768 
was eldest son of tho atateamau, 

1 il t, first earl ol Chatham [q. v.l, whom Im 
mtoeeeded in 1778. Ilia mo'^er ia7S 
Grenville, only daughter of llieLai-d Qren 

William Pitt.thc statesman, was hisyomiLr 
brother. Entering the army as a ladln 17n, 
heloft in 17 1 6. U-entenng it in 1 778,hewaa 
appointed lieutenant in the 39th foot and 
served as a subaltern during the sieffeof'Rii, 
raltar in 1779-83. In I779he wasiromm;ed 
captain in the 86th or Rutland regiment 
which was disbanded at the close of the 
American war, 

In J uly 17 88 Ills yo uug'or bi’othor,! lien prime 
miniBl or, invited him to join his ministry and 
ho entered tho oabinot on 1 6 July as first lord 
of the admiralty. He held the office until De- 
oombor 1794. lie was admitted to the privv 
council on S April 1789, and was created E.(i. 
on 16 Dec. 1700. On retiring from the edmir- 
nlty, to make wny for T,ord Spencer, on 20 
Deo. 1704, Ohutlmm rutaiuod his seat in the 
cabinet, being appointed lord privy seal, and 
on 21 Sept. 1700 ho was li-ansforred to the 
presidency of tlio oounoiL He resigned with 
his brother in July 1801. 

Meanwhile ho maintainod his connection 
with the army. lie was promoted colonel 
in 1703, mmor-eoiieral in 1796, and colonel 
of tlio 4th (lung’s own) regimout of foot in 
1709. In the last year ho commanded a 
brigade in ITollaiid nndor thoDuhe of York; 
he was prosont on 2 Oct. 1709 at the battle 
of Bergen, and succossfidly relieved General 
Coote when that oflioor was warmly engaged 
and hard pressed by the French. Again, on 
8 Oct. ho was present at the severe though 
indecisive alfair at Boverwyk, whore he was 
wounded. After liis return home he woa 
appointed to tho rosponsihlo office of msster- 

f onoral of tho ordnance (27 Juno 1801), and 
eld it for live years, until 8 Feb. 1800. He 
became lioutoiiant-gonoral in 1802, governor 
of Plymouth on SO March 1806, and governor 
of .Torsey on 22 Sept. 1807. 

Although extraordinarily distant in man- 
ner, ho svas a favourite of George III, to 
whoso favour he mainly owed his numerous 
employments. But ho was ambitious of mili- 
tary distinction, and was keenly disappointed 
by the bestowal of tho command of the army- 
in the Peninsula on Wellosloy in 1808, It is 
said that, to soothe his wounded feelinp, ho 
was direoted to take charge in 1809 of the ex- 
pedition to Wnlcheren, with which his name 
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was to be chiefly eonueoted. The object 
’ of the expedition was to destroy Napoleon’s 
fleet and arsenals on the Scheldt, after the 
troops that usually protected them had been 
withdrawn in order to tahe part in the Aus- 
trian campaign. Flushing was to be reduced, 
and Antwerp captured. The force under hia 
command was nearly forty thousand strong, 
whUeSir Richard Strachan[q.v.], with thirty- 
five ships of the line and numerous smaller 
vessels, was ordered to co-operate with the 
land forces. Chatham proved mmself wholly 
unequal to the task assignedhim. 0u29 July 
part of his army landed at Wolcheren and 
siezed Middleburg, while other divisions cap- 
tured fortresses about the mouth of the 
Scheldt. Antwerp, which could easily have 
been occupied, was neglected in order that 
Flushing might be besieged. Flushing au]> 
rendered on 16 Aug. , but meanwhile Antwerp 
had been strongly fortified, and its garrison 
reinforced. In September Chatham sus- 
pended operations, ordered fifteen thousand 
troops to Walcheren, and accompanied the 
others home. The climate of W olraeren told 
on the soldiers, and half the army there was 
soon invalided. Orders were thereupon sent 
horn London to destroy Flushing and aban- 
don Wnlcberen. 

Chatham’s failure was complete, and pro- 
voked a storm of recrimination in parliament. 
For many of the disasters the diflerences of 
opinion in the cabinet, between Castlercagb, 
tbe war minister, and Canning, the foreign 
minister, wcreresponsible. Butthe thorou^- 
ucss of the disaster was due to Chatham’s 
lack of energy and military ability. On re- 
turning home he, contrary to etiquette, pre- 
sented a partisan report to the king in private 
audience, instead of forwarding it to Castle- 
reagh, the secretary of state. An inquiry 
into his conduct was held, and the revela- 
tions deeply compromised ms reputation. He 
attributed fatal delays in his early move- 
ments to the dilatoriue.sa of the admiral, 
Htrachan. The situation gave rise to the 
epigram — 

Great Chntbam, with his sabre drawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Bichaid Stiachan; 

Sir Bicbard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Far! of Chatham ! 

Strochan’s friends retaliated with a charge 
of unpunctuality against Chatham, and ap- 
plied to him the sobriquet ‘ the late ’ Earl of 
Chatham. 

NothwithstondingMscondemuation, Chat- 
ham rocoived further promotion. Ho was 
promoted general in the army on 1 Jan. 
1813, and on the death of tlie Didte of Kent, 
iu 1820, he was made governor of Gibraltar. 


That post be held till his death. He died in 
London, at 10 Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, on 24 Sept. 1835. 

Chatham strongly resembled Ms father ’ in 
face and person,’ and in notMng else. His 
manners were said by Wraxall 'to forbid 
approach ’ and ‘ prohibit all familiarity ’ 
^ WBA.XAI.L, Memoirs, iii. 129). lie married, 
in 1788, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, 
first viscount Sydney. She died in 1821, 
without issue. 

[Doyle's Offlci. 1 l Baronage ; Debr“tt’s Feeiaga, 
1834; Alison’s Hist, of Europe, vi. 2el n., vii. 
ioSn., iz. 236, 288, 239, 240, 241, 246 ; Observa- 
tions on the Documents laid before Parliament 
&c. on the late expedition to the Scheldt, Lin- 
don, 1810 ; Hoyal Military Calendar, 3rd edit. i. 
37 s, London, 1820 ; Cnst’s Annals of tbe 'Wars, 
V. 222-31 ; Cannon’s Hist 0 ric. 1 l Becords of the 
British Army : Hisloiy of 4th or King’s Own 
Begiment of Foot.! W. B-t. 

PITT, MOSES Cjt. 1CC4-1696), publisher 
and author, the son of John Pitt, yeoman, of 
St, Teath, Cornwall, was bound apprentice 
to Robert Littlebury, citizen and haWdasber 
of London, for seven years from 1 Oct. 1G54., 
and was made freeman of tbe Haberdashers’ 
Company on 8 Nov. 1661. He became n 
pubhsher, and in 1668 issued ' at the WMte- 
Hart in Little Britain ’an edition of Thomas 
Brancker'a 'Introduction to AlMbra.’ In 
1680 appeared the first volume of the mag- 
nificent publication for which Pitt is oMefiy 
known, ‘ The English Atlas,’ a work formerly 
held in great estimation. Bishop 'William 
Nicolson [q. v.] and Richard Peers [q. v.] were 
generally responsible for tbe geogra^oal and 
historical descriptions, and then names ap- 
pear on some of the title-pages, but Thomas 
Lane, Obadiah Walker, and Br. Todd had 
compiled the first volume ('Woon, Athena, 
ed. Bliss, iv. 291, 480, 6S4; Letters to R. 
Thoresby, i. 122) ; the maps axe mainly based 
on Janssen’s 'Atlas.’ It was to extend to 
eleven volumes, but only four volumes, and 
the text of a fifth, large folio, appeared, with 
the imprint ' Oxford, printed at the Theater 
for Mosea Pitt at the Angel in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard,' 1680-2. The names of Chris- 
topher Wren, Isaac Yossius, John Pell, Wil- 
liam Lloyd, Thomas Gale, and Robert Hook 
are mentioned in the prospectus as having 
promised their advice and assistance. Pitt 
secured the patronage of Charles II, the 
queen, and the Bake and Buchess of York, 
and a long list of subscribers is Mven in the 
first volume. He claims to have had minted 
forhimmany bibleaond testaments at Oxford, 
and to have reduced prices more than one- 
half (see Cry of the Oppressed, passim, and 
note to Wool’s Life, ed. Clark, ii. 170). 
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In spite of the eucouragemont of l)r. I’ull, PITT, ROBERT, M.D, (]6E8-1713)~^.' 
the ‘Englisli Atlas’ was not BuocBSsful from siciau, son of Robert p'tt, was bom at 
a pecuniarj; point of view, and Pitt also had Blandford Forum, Dorset, in 1603. He ma- 
losses in building speculations. On 18 April tricnlatcd at Wadbom College Oxford on 
168B ho was arrested at Obadiah Walkor’s 2 April 1660, and was elected to a schdkiu 
lodgingsat0xfordona8ultfor],000f.fVVooB, ship there in 1670. Ho graduated B.A in 
op. off. iii, 138), and was imprisoned in the 1672, was elected a fellow of his coUeffa in 
Fleet from 20 April 1089 to 16 May 1691. He 1 67 J-, graduated M. A. in 1076, M.B. in 1678 
described his troubles in a very interesting and Al.D. on 16 Feb, 1682. He taught 
little volume, ‘The Cry of the Oppressed, tuiatomy at Oxford, and was elected F.K,S 
being a true and tragical account of the on 20 Dec. 1 682. In 1084 he settled iii 
unporallcl’d sntlbrings of multitudes of poor London, and w'as admitted a candidate or 
imprisoned debtors in most of the gaols of member of the College of Physicians on 
England, together with the case of the pub- 22 Deo. Ho was created a fellow by the 
lisher,’ London, 1601, 12mo. This contains a now charter of .Tamos IT, and admitted on 
remarkable account of the actual condition of 12 April 1687. Ho was a censor in 1887 
prisoners for debt, not in London alone, but in and 1702. Ho lived in 1686 in the parish 
many other towns, as Pitt conductod a large of St. Pol er-lo-Poer, in the city of London • 
correspondouco with follow suiForors through- in 170.3, and tillliis death, in Hatton Gar- 
out the country. lie endeavoured to got a den. On the death of Francis Romardrq.v.] 
bill passed through parliament for their relief, ho was, on 2.S F’ob. 1607-8^ elected physician 
The book is illustrated with twelve outs do- to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and hold office 
Horihiiig the cruelties of gnolors in a startling till 1707. Ho took an active part in the 
chapbook style of art . It is Ml of personal eonlrovoray _ which followed the establish- 
details, and is useful for tho topogrnpliicnl ment of a dispensary by the College of Phy- 
liistory of Westminster, where Pitt built hiciauH in 1096, and published in 1702 ‘The 
besides other houses, ono which ho let to Craft and Fi’auds of Physick exposed,’ dedi- 
JetTroys, in what is now Dolohay Stri'et. catod to Sir 'William Prichard, president, 
•Pitt also wrote ‘A Letter to [Ih'v. (ieorge and to tho governors of St. Bartholomew’s 
TIickes] the authour of a book iiil itulod some JTospitul, and written to show the small cost 
Hiscourses upon Dr. Buriiot and Dr. 'rillot- of tho really useful drugs, the worthlessness 
son, occasioned by the late funeral sermon of mniio oxpoiisivo ones, and the folly of 
of the former upon the latter,’ London, 1 096, l.aking too much physio. The hook gives a 
4to, with moro particulars about his money eloar exposition of tho thorapeutics of thot 
troubles j ond ‘ An Account of one Ann day, and is full of shiowd observaticoiB. 
.TetFeries now living in the county of Com- Sarsaparillo, wliioli for more than a hundred 
wall, who was fed for six months by a small yearalater was a highly ostoomod drug, had 
sort of airy people called fairies, and of tho boon detected by Pitt to be inert, and he 
strange and wonderful cures she performed,’ condemned the use of bezoar, of powder of 
Jjondon, 1600, small 8vo. Of tho latter vipers, of mumm)r, and of many other once 
work thero aro two editions which vary famous therapeutic agents, on tho ground 
slightly; tho book if reprinted in Morgan’s that accurate tosts proved them of no etfeot. 
‘ Plioenix Britannicus,’ 1762, 4to, pp. 616-51, A second and third edition appeared in 1703. 
and in 0. S. Gilbert’s ‘Cornwall,’ 1. 107-14. In 1704 he published ‘Tho Antidote, or the 
At tho time of his deutli, which look xiloce Preservative of Life and Ilualtk and the 
between 1090 and 1700, ho lind almostoom- Restorative of Physick to its Sinceri^ ond 
pletod a catalogue of English writers. Porfoction,’ and in 1706 ‘The Frauds and 

Pitt married a Miss Dpman. He is do- Villainies of the Common Practice of Physio 
scribed by John Duutoii us ‘on honest man demonstrated to bo eiu'ahlo by the College 
every incli and thought of him, and . . .had Bisponsavy.’ lie was attacked by Joseph 
fathomed the vast body of loariiiiig. . . . His Browne ( /?. 1706) [q. v.] in 1704 in a book 
wit and virtues were writ legibly in his face, entitled ‘ The Modern Practice oi Physick 
and ho had a great deal of sweetnuss in his vindioatod from the groundless imputations 
iiiitural temper’ (Life and JErrors, 1818, L of Dr. Pitt.’ IIo also puhl|shad a paper in 
288-^. Anthony Wood was indohlod to tho ‘Philosophical Transootions’ for 1691 on 
him for small items of information (J^e, Ihowoightoi thelandtoi'toise. Theohseryo- 
vols. ii. and iii. passim ; and od. Bliss, tious which wore made in oonjunotion with 
ii. 27). Sir Goorgo Ent, M.D. [q. v.], oompMS the 

[Boaso and Ooiirtnoy’s Bibliotheca Oorum woiglitof thoreptilobeforeoaidafterTiiberna- 
biensis, i. 271| iii. 1 314 ; Rotrs and Quorius, 2ud tion for a series of years, 
bor. iv. 142, V. 106.] If. 11. T. Pilt married Martha, daughter of John 
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IJoui'ie of Wood Eaton, Oxfordsliire, iu 
1086, and died on 13 Jan. 1712-3. 

[Works ; Munk’a ColUgo of Physicians, i. 
415 ; miinuscript minute-hooks of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital ; Poster’s Alumni Oion.] 

N. M. 

PITT, THOMAS (1063-1726), East India 
merohant and governor ot Madras, often 
called ‘Diamond Pitt,’ born at Blandford, 
Dorset, on 6 July 1653, was second son of John 
Pitt, rector of Blandford St. Mary, and of 
Sarah, daughter of John Jny. In youth he 
appears to have been at sea, and he is re- 
peatedly styled ‘captain’ in his earlier days ; 
even before he was twenty-one he engaged 
in the East India trade as an interloper, i.e. 
as a merchant not anthoriaed to trade by the 
East India Company. 

In 1674 Pitt settled at Balasore, and 
began a long struggle with the company. 
On 24 Feb. 1676 the court sent directions that 
ho should be seized : ‘ weo do require you to 
lake care to send them [Pitt and hie partyjto 
the fort, to remain there till next yearea ship- 
ping, and then to be sent to England.’ When 
this order reached India (in June 16761, 
j?itt seems to have left India on a trading 
expedition in Persia. On 19 Deo. 1670 the , 
court again repeated their orders for his 
arrest, and Pitt is said to have been brought | 
before the Madras council, and to have pro- 
mised compliance with the company's orders; 
but he made no change in his methods of 
business. lie paid further visits to Persia 
during 1677 and 1670-80, and he trafficked 
in very various commodities, including sugar 
and horses, His ventures proved successfol. 
During 1681 he returned to England. On 
16 Fob. 1682 the court of the East India 
Compimy gave instructions for a writ ve 
e.ient regno against Pitt and one Taylor, 

‘ unt ill the suit depending in chancery against 
them by the Company he heard and deter- 
miiiod.’ Nevertheless, Pitt left England in 
the Crown on 20 Feb. 1682, and reached 
Balosorc ahoutS .Tiily, immediately resuming, 
in the most opon manner, his old modes of 
trading. ‘ We would have you,’ the court 
writes to Hedges, ‘ secure his person what- 
ever it cost to the government ... Bo sure 
to seciiro him, he being a desperate fellow 
and one that wo fear will not stick at doing 
anyinisohiof that lies in his power.’ Accord- 
ingly Hedges obtained the consent of the 
uawab of Bengal, as tho territorial sovereign, 
to the arrnst of Pitt, who, however, ^er 
obtaining a permit from the nawab to build a 
factory on the Ilooghly, loft for England 
on 6 Feb. 1683. lie was ni-reated on his 
arrival at the suit of the company, and was 
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bound over in recognisances to the .'iniount 
of40,0q0f. 

The litigation oeems to have detained Pitt 
in England for many years. In 1687 ha 
was fined 1,0001 for interloping, but the 
court reduced the penalty to 4001 Settling 
down for the time in Dorset, he pureba^ 
and laid out land there, and in both 1689 
and 1690 was returned to parliament as 
member for New Serum, or Salisbury. In 
1090 he bought the manor of Stratford (and 
Old Sarnm) from Janies Cecil, fourth earl of 
Salisbury. Without vacating his seat in par- 
liament, he undertook in 1693 his last inter- 
loping voyage in the Seymour, in company 
with one Catch^ole. lie arrived at Bala- 
sore on 1 Oct. The court and their agents in 
Bengal made vain eflbrts to stay his progress. 
‘Notwithstanding all our endeavours with 
the nabob and DuiLn to frustrate and oppose 
the interlopers in their designs, they are 
rather countenanced and encouraged by the 
whole country in general!.’ Cons^uently 
in January 1004 the court, recognising their 
inability to resist Pitt, decided to oome to 
terms with the interlopers, and to admit them 
to the company. Pitt received offers of help 
from the company, and early in 1696 re- 
turned to England, where he was temporarily 
engaged as agent for the company in the 
recovery of certain ships from Brest. On 
28 Oct. 1695 be was elected M.P. for Old 
Sarum. 

The court of the East India Company 
quickly recognised Pitt’s capacity, ond on 
26 Nov. 1697 he was appointed president of 
Fort Rt. George. His commission, dated 
6 Jan. 1698, gave him for twelve months 
special power to suspend any officer ; enjoined 
strict retrenchment, including, if possible, 
reduction of the number of officers; and di- 
rected Pitt's particular attention to the pre- 
vention of interloping, ‘ he having engaged to 
us,’ os remarked in a despatch to Bengal, ‘ to 
signalise himself therein.’ His term of ap- 
pointment was for five years, and his salary 
and allowances 3001. a year, with 1001, for 
outfit. According to Sir Josiah Child, ' the 
adventurers ’ resented Pitt’s appointment to 
‘ such' a degree as to turn out eighteen of 
that committee, whereas 1 never before knew 
above eight removed.’ On 12 Jan. Bohert 
Pitt, ‘ son of the president,’ was granted per- 
mission to reside at Fort St, George as afree 
merchant. 

Pitt arrived in Madras on 7 July 1698. 
On the 11th be entertained all the company’s 
servants and freedmen, byway of celebrating 
the reading of his commission. Settling down 
to business, both on the company’s account 
and his own, he was sul^jected to much has- 

4g 
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lilo crllioism, and tlio cmu’b found it noocB- 
snry to readinn llicir confidenco in his 
nmnagomont. In May 1690 Iio was disabled 
by a lover. During' llie oonfliot. between the 
old comnany,liis masters, and tlio now com- 
pany, wliieli bad boon eonstitutrd on 5 ,Sepfc. 
1098, Pill -v eiipinently dufended t lie int metis 
of the former. When, in Heptember 3609, 
Sir William Norris [q v,] landod as envoy of 
llip new company' to Aurungzib, Pitt de- 
clined to recognise him in the nlwenee of 
orders from the old company, lie piiraued 
the new company’s agent, liis cousin, .Toliii 
Pitt , witli tlip lit moat rancour until bis dimtli, 
in 1703, denouneing him ns craolc-bvaiiusl 
and inexperienced. Those iicrhuonioiis dis- 
putes were determined by the union of tlie 
two rival eoinpanioa in A ugust 170;3, and l*i( t 
was contiimod in tlio presidency of Jladi-is 
under t be united coiuiiniiy, to whom, on 30i t. 
1702, he writes, quoting William’s words to 
tlie Pronoh atUyswick; ‘ ’Twos my fate, and 
notli my choice that made meo Your Eiieniy; 
and Sineo Ton and My Masters aro unite’d, 
Itt Shall lieo my utmost liudeavours to jiur- 
cliaae Your Good opinion and deserve j our 
liVieudship,’ 

Meanwliiloho fearlessly dofoiulod the Eng- 
lish snttloinoiita from nltnok. In l<’ebriia] 7 ’ 
1702 Baud Khan, nawab of the Unrnniic, 
blockaded Madras, I’ittinet the danger with 
a clinrnoteristic eombination of slirowdness 
and boldness, and on 3 May t ho nawab rot i red 
svitli a small subsidy, agreeing to rostoro nil 
that ho had taken from the company or its 
servants (of, WiniiiLnn, Mmlraa in Ihc Olden 
Time, i. SD9-00), In 1703, ajiparuntlyat his 
own request, Pitt ’a term of five years' service 
was ext ended. In 1708-9 ho opened a no- 
gotiation with the micccssor to Anrungsub 
for e commercial arrangomonl, in favour of 
t lie company, t o wliich groat i iiipoi'l nneo was 
attaohed by Ibo inhabitants of Fort St. 
George, but the negotiation svas cut short, 
by Pitt’s siiporsessioii. 

Early in 170‘l AVilliam I’niser iiad boon 
appoint od a moraber of his coiiiioil. Pit t dis- 
trnsled liis now eolleagno from the first., and 
diflerences bstweoii them soon followed. In 
August 1707 a feud aroso between certain 
eastes at Madras, Eraser urged, at a council 
meeting, a mode of settlomont which was 
opposed to that enggestod by his oliief, but 
was in agreement svith a jiroposal made in a 
petition by one of the parties at feud. Pitt 
at once accused Eraser of collusion with tho 
petitioners, and suspended him from tho 
council, subsequently making him a -prisoner 
at the fori, Tlio matter was roferred liorae, 
and was tho subject of deliborato oonsidera- 
tiop. On 28 Ian. 1709 the court decided to 
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remove Pitt and reinstate Eraser. Put aitli 
ehavactorihl 10 promptitude, handed overh * , 
post end connlod up the cash balance in the 
presence of the eonncilon 1 7 Sept. 1709 n,. 
left Madras on the Hoathcote about 25 Oct 
transhipped nt the Cape on to a Danish vefsei’ 
and landod nt Bergen, whore he stayed for 
the greater part of a year. ^ 

Pitt proved himsel f a resoureaful governor 
He maintained eonsidorable pomp, yet the 
revenues of the factory continuously rose 
tinder his guidniioi'. At one time he proposed 
to give some sort of municipal government 
within the bounds of (be factory. To the 
value of jndieious commercial experiments 
ho was fully alive, Eiirlyin 1700 ho shipped 
home new kinds of nock-elollis and chintzes 
Sir Nicholas Wiivto rails him ‘the gi-ent 
president,’ and Peter IVentworth wrote that 
‘ tho gi'ont Pits is turned out,’ ‘ It was his 
gonoval forco of character, his fidelity to the 
enuBp of his employers (in spite of his master- 
fault of kooiinoss 111 money-making), his de- 
cision in dealing with diilienllies, that won 
liis reputation. ITu was always leadyj 
always, till that lust burst wliich brought 
Ills recoil ; cool in action, however bitter in 
language; ho always saw what to do, and 
did it ’ (Yn.Ti). ' 

During tlie ivliole of Iiis slay at Madras 
Pitt kiqit a look-out for largo diamonds, 
which lie utilihed from lime to time as a 
moans of souding remit tanees to the com- 
pany. In Deoomher 1701 a native meichant, 
called .Tnmclmnd, brnnghlliim alarge,rougli 
stone weighing 410 enrols, for which he de- 
manded 200,000 pagodas. Tho stone hod 
been sold to Jamohmid by an English 
skipper, who had stolon it from a sTove. 
Tho latter had found it in the Parleal mines 
on tho Kisbna, and had eoereted it in a 
wound in bis log. It was doubtless a vague 
Icnowlodgo of these circumstances svliich 
BUggostott Pope’s linos ! 

Asleep and naked ns an Indian hiy, 

An honest fiietor stole a gem away ; 

Do pledg’d il to tho knight : the knight had 
wit, 

So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit, 

(M'oml TSamy, Epist. iii. 361-6^. Pope ori- 
ginally ondod tho last line with ‘and was 
rich ns Pitt.’ Dut the im^nit at ion that Pitt 
had stolou tho stone was ill-founded, as he 
proved before the council nt Madras, and 
afterwards by an elaborate justifloation of 
his conduct whioli he wrote at Bergen in 
1710, and which was subsequently published 
in the ‘Daily Post,’ 3 Nov. 1743. Pitt 
doubtless drove a bard bargain with Jam- 
chund, who was finally induced to part with 
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tho diamond for J8,(X)0 x)agodas, or 20,400£ 
^at 8«. 6dt. poT pagoda). lie sent it home 
by his son Robert in October 1703. The 
cutting was done -with great skill in Lon- 
don at a cost of 6,0001., the diamond being 
teducod lo 136^ carats in the process. The 
clcaiiigi* and dust were valued at from 

6.0001. lo 7,fX)01. After many negotiations, 
during which Pitt knew little rest, and spent 
most of his time in disguise, the embarrassing 
treasure was eventually disposed of, through 
the agency of John. Law [q. v.] the financier, 
to the regent of France for the aum of 

135.0001. (see SAiNT-SiJioJt, M£moim). Pitt 
and his two sons themselves took the stone 
01 or lo Calais in 1717. The gam, which 
was valued in 1701 at 480,0001., was placed 
in the French crown, and, although it has 
evperienced many vicissitudes, it is still pre- 
sen ed among the few croira jewels of France 
that remain unsold (Ytjlu, pp. cvxv, sq.: 
ScitUEinE, Great Dittmonda of the World', 
■WHiinLiiK, Jlist. of Madras, chap. Xiili.) 

Ou 30 Dec. 1710, when Pitt was settled 
again, in England, the court of the East India 
Company made arrangements to confer with 
him on Indian aflaivs, and not only took his 
advice, but gave evident signs of regretting 
his recall. While in India Pitt had looked 
after the management of his ‘ plantations and 
gardens ’ in England, and had added to his 
estates, often showing his dissatisfaction 
svith liis wife’s conduct of his affaiis in his 
aljsence. He now began to consolidate his 
propeiUea. Besides Jlawarden Court at 
Stratford and the Down at Blandford, he 
acquired Bocoiinoc in Cornwall from Lord 
Mohim’s widow in 1717, and subsequently 
Kjnaston in Dorset, Bradook, Treskillard, 
and Brnnnell in Cornwall, Woodyateson the 
border of Wiltshire, Abliot’s Ann in Hamp- 
shire, and Swallowfleld in Berkshire. He 
resumed liis place in parliament, being elected 
for Old Sarnm on 35 Nov. 1710, and re- 
elected on 16 Feb. 1714 and in 1716, on both 
occasions willi his son as colleague. In 1714 
he ‘declared himself against every part of the 
address,’ and in 1715 was appointed a com- 
missioner for building new churches under 
the nets beginning with 9 Anne, c. 23, On 
3 Aug. 1716 he accepted the government of 
Jamaica, and vacated his seat. But he never 
assumed the ollice, possibly because he failed 
to secure instructions to his liking, and he 
resigned in favour of another. At a hy- 
eleolion on 30 .Inly 1717 he was elected to 
parliament for Thirsli. In 1722 he was re- 
turnnd for Old Sariim. 

Pitl died at Swallowfleld. Berkshire, on 
38 April 1720, and was buried at Blandford 
St, ^fary’s, in the church which he had re- 


stored. A ^toiie or brass, with a somewhat 
‘ extravagant laudation’ commemorating hla 
benefactions, was extant in the church 
until 1861, w'hcn a restoration swept it away. 
He also built or restored the cbiu-ehes at 
Stratford and Abbot’s Ann. 

Pitt was, abo\e all things, a hard man of 
business. He gave liis son on going up to 
Oxford characteristic advice ; ‘ Let it ever 
be a rule never to lend any money but where 
yon have unquestionable security, for gene- 
rally by asking for it j ou lose your ffriend and 
that too.’ Yet, despite his intolerance of all 
mismanagement of money matteis, his i‘or- 
respondence gives occasional evidence of 
kindness, consideration, almost of affection. 

Pitt married, in 1678 or 1679, Jane (d. 
1727), daughter of James Innes of Reid Hall, 
Moray, who was descended in the female line 
from the Earls of Mow. He had three sons 
and two dimghtcis. His eldest son, PLohert, 
was father of William, earl of Chatham 
fq. V.] : his second son, Thomas, was created 
Lord Londonderry [q. v.j; his third son, 
John (d. 1741), u as a soldier of some dis- 
tinction. Hie second daughter, Luey, mar- 
ried, on 24 Feb. 1712-13, General James 
(afterwards first Earl) Stanhope. 

Two portraits of Pitt ore extant ; one at 
Bocounoc in Cornwall, with the diamond in 
his hat ; another at Chevening, Sevenoaks, 
is the property of Earl Stanhope. Both are 
by Knellor. 

[Colonel Yule in vol. Hi. of the Diary of 'Wil- 
liam Hodges (Hakluyt Soc,), 1880, lias collected 
everything uhicb bc.irs on tho biography of Pitt. 
See .ilso 'Wbeelet's Madras in the Olden Times, 
1881, vole i, and ii. passim ; Pope’s Works, ed. 
Elwin and Courthope, iii. 1A7 : Certain Appen- 
dices to Life of Lord Chatham, London, 1793, 
and Collins’s Peerage of England, sub ’ Chat- 
ham,’] C. A, H. 

PITT, THOMAS, first Eabl op Londos- 
nnERT (1688 P-1729), bom about 1688, was 
second son of Thomas Pitt [q. v.], the colonial 
governor. He represented Wilton in the Bri- 
tish House of Commons from August 1713 
until the dissolution in July 1727, and served 
against the rebels in Lnnoashireinl716 (JSisf, 
M8S. Comm. 18th Hep, App. iii. p. 66). Ou 
3 June 1719 he was created Baron of Lon- 
donderry in the kingdom of Ireland, and 
took his seat in &e Irish House of Lords 
on 8 July following {Journals of the Irish 
Mouse of lords, ii. 608). On 8 Oct. 1726 
he was further advanced to the dignities 
of Viscount Gallen-Ridgeway of Queen’s 
County and Earl of Londonderry, but be 
never sat in the Irish House of Lords as an 
earl (ii. iii. 640). At the general election in 
August 1727 he was returned to the British 
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TTonsiO of Commouh for Old Sariira, but vu- 
cated bis seat on bis appouitmentto tbepost 
of governor of Ibe Leeward Islands in May 
1728. He died at St . Kitts on 12 Sept. 1729, 
aged 41, and was buried in the family vault 
at Blandford. 

He married, on 10 Jlarcb 1717, Lady 
Frances Ridgeway, younger daughter and 
cobeiress of Robert, tbnrtb and last earl of 
Londonderry (created 1623), by whom be 
left two sons — v iz.(l) Thomas, who succeeded 
as second earl, and died from a fall &om bis 
horse on 24 Aug. 1734, aged 17 ; (2) Ridge- 
way, who succeeded as third earl, and died 
unmarried on 8 Jan. 170i), aged 43, when all 
the honours became extinct— and one daugh- 
ter, Lucy, who becometbe wife of Pierce Mey- 
riok, the youngest son of Owen Meyriok of 
Bodorgau, Anglesey. Uis widow, who in- 
herited the Oudworth estate in Yorkshire, 
married, in December 1732, Robert Graham, 
of South 'Warnborough, Hampshire, and died 
on 18 May 1772. There is no record of any 
speech made by him either in the Irish 
1 louse of Lords or inthenritiahllouae of 
Commons. 

[Hutchins’s Ristoly of Dorset, 2n<l edit. i. 09 ; 
Doyer's Political State of Great Britain, xxxviii. 
492; Gent. Mag. 1734 p. 452. 1765 p. 46, 1772 
p. 247 ; Bnrke’a Extinct Peerage, 1883 pp. 429, 
430, 453 ; G, E. O.’s Complete Poorngo, 1893, v. 
130-1 ; Collins's Peerage of England, 1812, v. 
46 ; Official Return of Lists of Mombers of F.ir- 
liamont, pt. ii. pp. 34, 45, 67, 68 ; Haydn's Rook 
of Dignities, 1890, p. 727; Rotes and Queries, 
8th ser. 7 , 227.] G. E. R. D, 

PITT, THOMAS, first Baeon Oasu)i,I'obd 
(1737-1 793), politician andoonnoisseur of art, 
horn and bapitised at Boconnoo in Oomwall on 
3 March 17.‘!6-7, was the only son of Thomas 
Pitt ( d. ] 700), lord warden of the Stannaries. 
IVilliam Pitt, first earl of Chatham [q. v.J 
was his fatbor’s elder brother. His mother 
was Ohristiau, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton, hart., of Ilagley. lie was ad- 
mitted fellow-onmmoner at Clare College, 
Cambridge, on 7. Tan. 1764, and resided there 
imlil 1768. While at the university his 
uncle, William Pitt, sent him much advice 
in a series of sensible and aflectioiiate letters, 
which were printed in 1804, and were in- 
cluded, together with the nephew’s replies, 
in the ‘ Chatham Correspondence.’ In 1769 
Pitt obtained the degree of M.A, per literaa 
reffias, 

Pitt’s health was bad even as antindor- 
gradiiatc ; he was ‘ troubled with fits.’ In 
search of a cure he accompanied Lord Kiu- 
nnull, British ambassador to the court of 
Portugal, on Iiisioiimey toLishonin January 
1790. Gray and his friends contrived that 


Lord Strathmore, acollego companion, should 
go with him ; and Philip Francis, who praises , 
Pitt and Strathmore as ‘ most amiable vounn 
men, ond retained throughout life the 
warmest attachment for Pitt, also ioined 
the expedition. They entered the Taeus nn 
7 March 1700, and left Lisbon on 21 May 
1760. Passing through Spaiu to Barcelona 
they crossed to Genoa, and passed some time 
in Italy. Pitt corresponded with Gray bv 
whom he is called ‘ no had observer,*^ luid 
wrote a manuscript journal of his travels 
a copy of which formerly belonged to Mr! 
Richard Bentley, and a second copy, by thii 
Rev. AVillinm Cole, transcribed from that in 
the pos.se, ssion of Richard Gough, is No. 684.7 
of the Additional MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum. Gough spealca with pleasure of this 
‘ most delicious tour, with most accurate de- 
scriptions, and some plans.’ Cole notes that 
the description of the bull-fight in the manu- 
script is identical with that in the Rev. E. 
Clarke’s ‘Letters on the Spanish Nation’ 
1763 (pjj. 107-13). Ilornop Walpole intro- 
duced Pitt to Sir Horace Alaim at Florence 
as ‘not a more matter of form, but an earnest 
suit to know him well,’ and praised his con- 
duct in cutting off the entail to pay his 
father’s debts and to provide for his sisters. 
Pitt was slaying at Florence with his uncie, 
Sir Richard Lyttelton, and making himself 
very popular, when news arrived of the ^ath 
of hie father, on 17 July 1761. 

He now became owner of the controlling 
interest in the porliomentary representation 
of Old Sarum and a considerable share in 
that of Okchampton in Devonshire. He ac- 
cordingly sat for the former borough from 
December 1701 to the dissolution in March 
1 768, for Ukehamptoii in the parliament from 
1768 to 1774, and for Old Sarum fr-om 1774 
until his elevation I 0 the peerage in January 
1784. He followed in politics his near rela- 
tive, George Grenville, who made him a lord 
of the admiralty in hie ministry of 1763. He 
was invited, in compliment to his rmcle, 
Chatham, to cont inue in office with the Rock- 
ingham ministry ; hnt he was politically at 
variance with dhatham, and followed Gren- 
ville into imposition (cf. Walpole, Memoin 
of George III, i, 330-43, Walpole, Letters, 
iv. 238-46, and The Qrenrille Papers, u. 
232, 320-60). 

At intervals Pitt played an active part in 
politics. He was one of the seventy-two 
whig members who met at the Thatched 
House Tavern, London, on 9 May 1709, to 
celebrate the rights of electors in the struffile 
for tlie rgiresentation of Middlesex; he 
.seconded Sir William Meredith in his at- 
tempt to relax the subscription to the Thirty- 
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, nine Artiides, and lie epaku agoiuel the Boyal 
' JIarriaga Bill. Through hie iiillueuce^ aup- 
ported by Lady Chatham, the reconciliation 
S his uncle and Lord Temple was effected 
in 1774. Walpole, who quarrelled with 
him on political topics, calls him a ‘flimsy’ 
speaker, though not wanting in parts ; hut 
AVroxall recognised in him the possession of 
no ordinary powers of oratory, and remarked 
that, althou^ he rarely spoke, his name and 
family relations ‘procured him a most fa- 
vourable audience.’ It was acknowledmid on 
all sides that ho never spoke so well os in 
his speech in 1780 on Dunning’s celebrated 
motion to limit the influence of the crown. 
He was one of the strongest opponents of 
Lord North’s ministry, and a worm anta- 
gonist of the coalition. .In November 1781 
he protested against voting supplies until 
grievances wore redressed, in a speech to 
which Fox referred in his own justification 
on 4 Jan. 1798, when opposing the pass- 
age of the Assessed Taxes BiU (Hansard, 
xxxiii. 1380). In February 1783 he moved 
the address foe the Shelburne ministry, pro- 
testing that he had always been opposed to 
the use of force against the American colo- 
nies, and he atlacmred Fox’s Fast India BUI 
with energy. 

A very favourable account is given by 
Wraxall of his speech in 1782 against par- 
liamentary reform, in which he did not 
‘ make a false step,’ although hampered by 
the knowledge that he was returned to the 
House of Commons in respect of a single 
tenement. Next year, when the same ques- 
tion was brought forward, he incm'red much 
ridicule by a change of opinion, and by an 
oiler to sacrifice his borough for the public 
good. He was satirised by the authors of the 
'Eolliad ’ (ed. 1795, pra. 171-2), and he was 
mercilessly chaffed in the House of Commons 
by Fox (13 March 1784) and Burke (28 Feb. 
1786). In March 1783, when the kmg was 
endeavouring to form an administration in 
opposition to North and Fox, the leadership 
of the House of Commons and the seals of a 
secretary of state were ‘ ofliared to and pressed 
upon Thomas I’itt ’ (Buckinoham, Qiurt of 
Georj/s III, 1853, i. 190), although Lord 
Ashbiu'ton, who conferred with the king on 
the subject, pleaded that he was a ‘ wrong- 
headed man’ (FiTzsrATjBicii, Lfe qf Shel- 
burne, ii. 376-82). On 6 Jan. 1784 he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Camelford of 
Boconnoc, a signal proof, as was generally 
remarked, of the influence of his cousin, the 
young William Pitt (of. Chathem Corre- 
spondenoe, iv, 526-7). 

Ill-honlth often drove him to the conti- 
nent. From 1789 to 1793 he was in Italy, 


and, although he landed at Deal in June 

1702, he was obliged to flee to the conti- 
nent again in September. Peter Beckford 
pys in his ‘Familiar Letters’ (1805 edit, 
i. 150), that Lord Camelford ' left Florence 
for Fisa with the gout upon him, and died 
immediately on his arrival j ' but it is gene- 
rally said that he died at Florence on 19 Jon. 

1703. He was buried on 3 March at Bocon- 
noc, where he had added to the old mansion, 
tom his own designs, n second wing, in which 
is a gallery sixty-five feet long, containing 
many family and other portraits. In 1771 
he had erected, on the hill above the house, 
an obelisk, 123 feet high, to the memory of 
his uncle, Sir Eiohnrd L;rttelton ( ’Parochial 
Hist of Cornwall, i. 74-6). 

Pitt married, on 28 or 39 July 1771, Aiiue, 
vounger daughter and coheiress of Pinckney 
Wilkmson, a rich merchant of Hanover 
Square, London, and Burnham, Norfolk. 
She had ‘ thirty thousand poimds down and 
at least as muon more in expectation,’ wrote 
Cray. She died at Camelford House, Ox- 
ford Street, London, on 6 May 1803, aged 
66, pining tom grief at the career of her 
son, and w'as buried in the vault in Bo- 
connoc churchyard on 19 May. Their issue 
was one sou, lliomas, second earl of Camel- 
ford, who is separately noticed, and one 
daughter, Anne, bom in bieptember 1773. In 
March 1773 William Wyndlmm Grenville, 
baron Gi'enville [q. v.], w rote that the girl 
was ' either dying or actually dead,’ but she 
lived to marry him in 1792, and survived 
until June 1864. 

Lady Camelford’s titter Mary made an 
unhappy man'iage, in 1760, with Captain 
John Smith, by whom_ she was mother of 
Admiral Sir Sidney Smith. Camelford, who 
treated his sister-in-law and her children 
w'ith much kindness, printed in 1785 a 
‘Narrative and Proofs’ of Smith’s bad con- 
duct (jffi'W. Comub. ii. 600). 

Pitt was high-minded, generous, and dis- 
tmgnished for suavity of mannert, but was 
of irresolute temporoinent. Sir Bgertou 
Brydgea describes him as ‘a man of some 
talents and very elegant acquirements in the 
arts’ (CotLiss, Peerage, ix, 438). Mrs. 
Piozzi, with more emphasis, calls him ‘a 
finical, lady-like man’ (Piozzi, Notes on 
'Wrojcall, ed. 1836, vol. iv. addenda p. vii), 
and by Sir J. Eardley-Wilmot he was dubbed 
in 1766 ‘ the prince of all the male beauties,’ 
and ‘very well bred, polite, and sensible’ 
(WiLMOT, Metnmrs, p. 182). 

Several furtive tracts nave been loosely 
assigned to Camelford. Sir John Sinclair 
credits him with a roplv to his own ‘ Lucu- 
brations during aShort ]\eooss,’1782 (Cw)w^. 
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^ ol. i. pp. xxviii, xxix). A IW days after 
his dovation to the peerage a pamphlet, in 
which ‘ the const itutional right of the House 
of Commons to advise the sovereign ’ was 
warmly upheld, was attributed to Camelford, 
and referred to in parliament by Burke, who 
also ridiculed him as the alleged author of 
a tract relating to parliamentary reform. In 
the autumn of 1789 Camelford found it 
necessary to deny that he had published a 
treatise on Eren^ afiairs. He is included 
in I’urk’s edition of Walpole’s ‘Eoyol and 
Noble Authors,' iv. 348-60, as ‘ the reputed 
author of a tract couceruhig the Ainurican 
war.’ 

From March 176:1 Pitt lived at Twicken- 
ham, playfully calling his house the ‘ Pa- 
lazzo Pitti.’ He was then the neighbour of 
Horace Walpole, who recognised his skill 
in Qotiiic orimitecture, and went so far as 
to call him ‘ my present architect.’ On the 
death in 1779 of the second Earl of Har- 
rington, he bought the lease of Petersham 
Lodge (beneath Bichmoud Pork, but now 
demolished and the grounds included in the 
pork boundaries), and he purchased the fee- 
simple in 1784 from the crown, an act of 
parliament being passed for that purpose. 
In 1790 it was sold by him to the Duke of 
Clarence. Pitt also built Camelford House, 
fronting Oxford Street, at the top of Park 
Lane, London; and as a member of the 
Dilettanti Society, to which he had been 
elected on 1 May 1763, he proposed in Fe- 
bruary 1786 that the shells of two a^oining 
houses constructed by him in llerelbrd 
Street should be completed by (he society 
for a public museum, but considerations of 
expense put a stop to the xmoject. lie inter- 
ested himself greatly in the porcelain manu- 
factory at Plymouth, where employment was 
feimd for the white saponaceous cluy found 
oil his land in Cornwall (Polwhelh, Devon- 
^Mre, i. 60; PoLWHmu, iiemmisccncea, L 79- 
80 ; PKinniVX, lieliBii of Corkworthy, pp. 4-6 ; 
OwBK', Ttoo Centuries of Ceramio Art, pp. 
77-8, 115-16, 139-14). Angelica Eaullmauu 
wrote to him on tho free importation into 
England by artists of their ow'n studies aud 
designs (J. T. ^’sarn., Booh fora JRainy Day, 
1861, pp. 186-7). Pitt was a friend of Mrs. 
Delany, to whom he gave for her lifetime 
portraits of Sir Bevil Greuville, his wife, 
and his father, and he proposed to Count 
Bruhl that they should jointly assist Thomas 
Mudge in his plans for the impi'ovement of 
nautical chronometers. The wainscoting of 
the stalls in Carlisle Cathedral, where his 
uncle, Charles Lyttelton, was bishop, was 
designed by him. 

Pitt’s letters to George Ilardingo are 


printed in Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of Litp™ 
turo,’ vi. 74-139. Some of the oriainals 
were sold on 6 Deo. 1874, from the hbrarv 
of John Gougli Nichols. Further letters bv 
Pitt are in the British Miisouin, Addition .'l 
MS. 28060, and Egerton MSS. 1969, 1970 , 
Some letters written to him by the second 
William Pitt are among tho Fortescue MSS 
(Diet. MSS. Comm. 13th Hop. Anu. iit iH 
pp. 210, 558, 691-2). ^ 

Pitt’s portrait by Romney, a favourable 
specimen of the artist’s talents, depicts him 
di-essud ill a scarlet suit aud seated, resting 
his left elbow on a table. His daughter s 
portrait, by Madame Vigee le Brun, repre- 
sented her as Hebe. It was painted at Romo 
in the winter of 1789-90, when she is de- 
scribed as ‘ sixteen, and very pretty.’ Both 
portraits belong to the Fortesoues of Bo- 
counoc (^Archatol. Journ. xxxi. 26). 

r&onl. Mag. 1771 p. 377, 1793 pt. i. up. 8t, 
111, 1803 pt. 1. p. 485; Hutchins’s Dorset 
(1861 edit.), i. 164; Merivale’s Life of Sir P, 
Francis, i. 20, 831, ii. 217 ; Fitzmaurice’s Lord 
Shelburno, ii. 375-82, iii. 79, 34.3 ; Souvenirs 
of MaJamu Vigee lo Brim, i. 192-3; Gray’s 
Works, cd. Gossc, ii, 378, iii. 28, 30, 85, 98-9, 
406 ; Walpole’s Memoirs of Cloorge HI, i. 259^ 
306, ii. 194; Walpole's Journal of George IH, 

i. 9-11, 43, 64, 868, ii. passim ; Walpole^ Let- 
ters, vol. i, p. xevi, lii. 286, 102, 422, 470, 497, 
501, 604, iv. 112, V. 312, vii. 68, 127, 848; Miss 
Berry's Journals, i. 181-3 ; Wraxall’s Hist, 
Memoirs (ed. 1836), ii. 442-6,511, 620-1, iii, 

I 82-4, 98,210-1, 400-6,iv. 571,692-3; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. viii. 588 ; Honsurd, xxiv. 848, 763, 
xxT. 2 18 ; Grenville Papers, ii. 1 98, iii. 79, 341 ; 
Letters of Gray ond Mason, pp. 109-10, 300-2, 
255-6, 484, 608, 613 ; Biu’row'sSirSidneySmith, 

ii. 120; Lysons’s Environs, i. 400; Duke of 

Buckingham’s Oourb of George III, i. 190, 207- 
213, ii. 198, 213-10; Flint’s Mndge Memoirs, 
p. 69 ; Mrs. Delony's Life, v. 3 lO-l, 100, vi. 
488 ; Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Coinuh, ii, 
498-600, iii. 1314; Boose's Collect. Gornub. p, 
740; information from Rev. Dr. Atkinson, 
Clare Coll. Cambridge.] W. P. C, 

PITT, THOMAS, second Baeou OiUBt- 
MKD (1776-1804), commander in tbc navy 
aud duellist, ouly son of Thomas Pitt, 
first lord Camelford [q. v.], was horn at Bo- 
connoc in Cornwall on 19 Feb. 1775. He 
passed his early years in Switzerland, and 
was afterwards at the Charterhouse, In the 
autumn of 1781 his name was home for a 
couple of months on the books of the To- 
bago, but in reality he entered the navy in 
September 1789 on board the Guardian, an 
old 44-gun ship fitted to carry out stores to 
New South Walos, under the command of 
Lieutenant Edward Riou [q. v.) When the 
ship, after striking on an ice-held near the 
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Cape of Good Hope, was deserted by a great 
'part of the 01 ew, Pitt was one of tnoae who 
lemauied and succeeded in bringing the 
wreck into Table Bay. In March. 1791 he 
joined the Discovery, with Captain George 
Vancouver [q. v.], and continued in her for 
nearly three years, in the survey of North- 
west America. On 7 Feb. 179-1 Pitt, who 
by the death of his father on 19 Jan. 1793 
had become Lord Camelford, was, for some 
act of insiibordmation, discharged to the 
sWe at Hawaii, During the following 
months he reached Malacca, apparently in a 
trading vessel, and on 8 Dec. was entered as 
an able seaman on board the Besistance, 
Three weeks later he was appointed acting- 
lieutenant of the Ilesistauce, but on 24 Nov. 
1705 was summarily discharged and left to 
find his own way to England. lie took a 
passage in a country ship named the Union, 
which was cast away on the coast of Ceylon 
in December. In September 179U he joined 
the Tisiphone in the North Sea, and a fort- 
night later was moved to the London in the 
Channel fleet. On 5 April 1797 he passed 
his examination, and about the same time 
challenged Vancouver, who expressed his 
willingness to go out if any fiag-otticer to 
whom the case might be referred should de- 
cide that he owed Camelford satisfaction, 
Camelford refused any such reference, and, 
meeting Vancouver in the street, was only 
prev enled from caning him by the bystanders. 

On 7 April 1797 Camelford was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant : on 2 Aug. he 
joined the Vengeance with Captain Thomas 
Macuamara Bussell [q. v.], on the Leeward 
Islands station ; and on 13 Sept, was ap- 
pointed by Bussell, then senior officer at 
St. Kitts, to command the Favourite sloop, 
whose captain had been invalided. BusseU, 
who had no authority to give any promo- 
tion, made out the order of appointment os 
that of ' acting commander.’ On 16 Sept, the 
appointment was repeated by Bear-admiral 
Henry Ilur voy, the commauder-in-chief^ then 
at Martiniijite, who, having full authority to 
give an acting coiumi'.sion, appointed Camel- 
ford ‘lioutenant commanding’ of the Fa- 
vourite. 

Charles Peterson, the first lieutenant of the 
Favourite at the time, was Caiudford's senior 
by nearly two years, and his practical super- 
session % Camelford caused him much in- 
dignatiun. He contrived to transfer himself 
to the Perdrix frigate, then commanded by 
Oaptaiu William Charles Fahie [q. v.] On 
18 Jan. 1798 the two ships, Perdi-ix and 
Favourite, were alone in English Harbour, 
Antigua, both alongside the dockyard, refit- 
ting, Fahic was on leave, and Peterson 


claimed to be senior officer in the port, both 
as the representative of Fahie and as Camel- 
ford’s senior on the lieutenants’ list, Camel- 
ford, repudiating such a pretension, sent in 
writing to Peterson a formal order, describ- 
ing himself as ‘commanding his Majesty's 
sloop Favourite and senior officer.’ Peter- 
son addressed a counter-order to Camelford, 
describing himself as ‘ commander of hi-. 
Majesty’s ship Perdrix and senior officer.’ 
Camelford on this sent a lieutenant of the 
Favourite with a party of marines to repeat 
the order and to arrest Peterson if he refused 
to obey. Peterbon prepared to defend him- 
self, and the lieutenant, not caring to use 
force, withdrew. Camelford himself then 
went to the wharf alongside of which the 
Perdrix was lying, and Peterson, calling to 
the men of the Perdrix to come on shore 
and fall in, went out to meet him. As the 
Favourite’s marines formed up behind Camel- 
ford, Pcteison gave his men the order to load 
with ball cartridge. Camelford, advancing, 
inquhed if Peterson refused to obey his 
orders. ‘ I dOj’ replied Peterson. Camelford 
snatched a pistol from one of his officers, 
presented it at Peterson, putting the same 
question a second and a third time, and re- 
ceiving thu same answer. At the third re- 
fusal he fired, and Peterson fell dead. 

On 20 Jan. Camelford was brought to trial 
before a court-martial at Maitinique. Ac- 
cording to naval law, Peterson was the senior 
officer, and Camelford was the mutineer. 
But, without entering into the facts of his 
appointment, thu court assumed thu truth of 
Cumelford’s statement that he was senior 
officer and that Peterson was guilty of 
mutiny, and he was honourably acquitted. 
This decision can only be explained by the 
supposition that, with the knowledge of the 
occurrences at Spilhead and the Nore, of the 
disturbed state of the fleet off Cadiz, and of 
the recent loss of the Ilermione [see PiaOT, 
Hu 0 H, 1769-1797], the court was panic- 
stricken at the very name of mutiny {Minutes 
of the Court Martial, in the Public Becord 
Office ; they have been printed, 1709, 8vo). 

Meanwhile Camelford was promoted by 
the admiralty on 12 Dec. 1797, and on 4 May 
1798 exiffianged into the Terror bomb, which 
ho took to England. In October 1798 he 
was appointed to the Charon, and, while 
fitting her out, resolved to go to Paris in 
order to get a set of French charts. At 
Dover he obtained from M, Bompard, then 
a prisoner of war [see Wakedn, Sib J oun 
Bobtasd], a letter of introduction to Barras. 
He was described as u man willing to render 
important service to France, The boatmen 
whom he hired to take him to Calais, how- 
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ever, were suspicious, and handed him over 
1,0 the collector of custonis, who eearohed 
him, found the letter to Barras, and sent him 
up as a prisoner to the secretary of state. 
After a prolonged examination before the 
privy council he was set at liberty ; but the 
admiralty, disapproving of his conduct, supers 
seded him from the command of the Charon. 
Camelford indignantly requested that his 
name might be struck off the list of com- 
manders, which was done (Mauskall, Boy. 
Nav. Biogr. iii. 202). 

For the next few years he lived principally 
in London, where he achieved an extra- 
ordinary notoriety by disorderly conduct. 
On 7 May 1799 he was fined 6001. for 
knowing a Mr. Humphries downstairs in 
a quarrel at the theatre ( True Briton, 17 May 
1799). On 7 Oct. 1801, when there was a 
general illumination in the west-end for the 
peace, the house in Bond Street in whi^ 
Camelford lodged was by his orders left in 
darkness. The mob hammered at the door. 
Camelford rushed out and began striking the 
spectators right and loft with a thick blud- 
geon. Finally, all the lower windows of the 
wuee ware smashed, and he himself injured 
(Tmea, 8 Oct. 1801). Camelford afterwards 
entered an ootion against the county for the 
damage done by the mob (ib. 17 Oct.) The 
story of another quarrel and fight at tho 
theatre in February 1804 is related by two 
eye-witnesses, James and Horace Smith 
[q. V.], who called next day at Camelford’s 
lodgings iuBond Street to say that, if wanted, 
they were ready to give evidence that he 
had been assaulted. Camelford roceived 
them with great civility. ‘Over the fire- 
place in the drawing-room,’ they wrote, 
' were ornaments strongly expressive of the 
pugnacity of the peer. A long thick bludgeon 
lay horizontally supported by two brass 
hooks. Above this was placed parallel one 
of lesser dimensions, until a pyramid of 
weapons gradually arose, tapering to ahorse 
whip’ {M^eeted Addressee, ‘The Rebuilding, 
by A. S.’) A fortnight later, on G March, 
while in a cofiee-house, he met a former 
friend tmd an admirable shot, Mr. Best, and 
grossly insulted him. A woman with whom 
Best had lived had told Camelford that Best 
had spoken of him in disparaging terms. The 
two men met next morningin the meadows 
to the west of Holland House, close by 
where Melbmy Road now rims. Camelford 
fired first, missed his man, and fell mortally 
wounded by Best's return. He died on 
10 March 1804. 

By his will, written the night before the 
duel, he made a particular request that no 
one should be proceeded against for his 


death, as the quarrel was entirely of his own 
seeking. A verdict of wilful murder, against * 
some person unknown, was returned at the 
inquest. He desired to be buried in Switzer 
land, at an indicated spot which he had 
known in his childhood. The body was 
accordingly embalmed and packed in a lone 
basket, but the course of the war prevented 
its being taken abroad, and it was left for 
many years in the crypt of St. Anne’s Church 
Soho, probably thrust into some vault, and 
was eventually lost sight of (linAim. ‘ What 
has become of Lord Oamelford’s body P ’ in 
Jilt and other Stories). He was not married 
and by his death the title became extinotl 
Camelford is said by those who knew him 
personally to have been capable of better 
things than his misspent life seemed to pro- 
mise. He road largely, and was especially 
devoted to the study of mathematics, che- 
mistry, and theology, which last he took up 
— according to his own story — out of a desire 
to find matter to puzzle the chaplain of his 
ship. He was free with his money, generous 
and kind to those in trouble. 

[Life, Adventures, and Eccentricities of the 
late laird Camelford. ( 1804 ), a vulgar but fairly 
accurate chapbook, which le now rare ; there ia 
a copy in tho Library of the Eoyal United Ser- 
vice Institution. Bent. Mag. 1 801 , i. 284 ; Aou. 
Beg. 1801 , p. 470 ; Oockburno’s Authentic Ac- 
count of the Into unfortunate Death of Lord 
Camelford ; other anthoritiee in the text.] 

J. K. L. 

PITT, WILLIAM, fii’Bt Eael op Chat- 
IIAM (1708-1778), statesman, was born in 
Westminster on 16 Nov. 1708, and was bap- 
tised at St. James’s, Piccadilly, on 18 Dec. 
following. He was the younger son of 
Robert Pitt of Boconnoc in OomwaU,byhi8 
wife Harriet, younger daughter of the Hon. 
Edward ViUiers of Dromana, 00 . Waterford, 
and grandson of Governor Thomas Pitt (1663- 
172^ [q. v.l Ho wos educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he matri- 
culated on 14 Jan. 1727. Having suflered 
severely from gout, he was advised to travel 
for the sake of his health. He therefore left 
the university without taking a degree, and 
spent some time in France and Italy. He 
returned to England, however, little better 
for the change, and continued through life 
sulnect to attack hy hie hereditary disease. 
A^is meous were limited, it wae necessary 
that he should choose a profession. He de- 
cided for the aimy, and obtained a cornetcy 
in the king’s own regiment of horse, other- 
wise known as Lord Cohham's horse, on 
9 Feb. 1731. Four years later he entered 

arliameiit. At a by-election in February 

786 he succeeded his elder brother, Thomas, 
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lu tliu lejjieiieiilaliou of the family borough 
' of oid Sarum. He immediately joined Pul- 
leney’s party of the ‘ patriots ’ in opposition 
to Walpole. lie spoke for the first time 
in the Ilou'je of Commons on 29 A^ril 
17S6, when he supported Fnlteney’s motion 
for a congratulatory address to the king on 
the marriage of the Prince of "Wales {Pari, 
Hist. ix. 1221-3). Its covert satire was 
so offensive to the king that he was shor^ 
afterwards dismissed from the army. '"We 
must muzzle tliis terrible young cornet of 
horse/ "Walpole is reported to have said. 
The vacancy made by ‘ the supersession of 
Cornet Pitt ’ was filled up on 17 May 1736 
{Quarterly Heview, Ixvi. 194). On 22 Peb. 
1737 Pitt warmly supported Pulteuey's mo- 
tion for an address to the king, praying 
that an annuity of 100,0007. might be settled 
on the Prince of Wales, and in September 
following he was appointed groom of the bed- 
chamber to the prince. In February 1738 
he spoke in favour of the reduction of the 
army {Pari. Hist, s. 464-7). On 8 March 
1730 he attacked the convention with Spain, 
which he described as ‘ nothing but a stipu- 
lation for national ignominy ’ (td. x. 1280-3). 

On this occasion Pitt seems first to have 
shown his great powers of oratory. He is 
said by a contemporary writer to have spoken 
'very well but vary abusively/ and to have 
‘ provoked Mr. Henry Fox and Sir Henry 
Liddell both to answer him ’ (Coin’s Wal- 
pole, 1798, iii. 610). On 13 Feb. 1741 Pitt 
supported Saudys’s motion for the removal 
of Walpole {Pari. Hist. xi. 1369-64). In 
the following month he violently opposed 
Walpole’s bill for the oncouragement and 
increase of seamen ( 16 . xii. 104-6, 116-16, 
117). In the account of this debate, fur- 
nished by Hr. Johnson to the ' Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ for November 1741 (p. 669), Pitt 
is made to deliver the celebrated retort to 
Horace Walpole the elder, beginning ‘ The 
atrocious crime of being a young man.’ 
Pitt possibly said something of the kind on 
this occasion, but the phrasing of the retort 
is clearly Johnson’s. An incident of a simi- 
lar nature appears to have occurred between 
Pitt and the elder Walpole some four years 
later (WaiiroLD, Letters, 1867-9, i. 406). 

At the general election in May 1741 Pitt 
was again returned for Old Sarum. On 
Walpole’s downfall in 1742 he and the ‘boy 
patriots ’ tried to come to on understanding 
with the ex-minister, promishig to screen 
him from prosecution ii he would use his 
influence with the king in their favour 
(MiOAULiX, Essays, 1862, ii. 167-8). The 
proposal was, however, declined. Pitt was 
not included in Pelham’s ministry, and be- 


came still more active aud acrimonious in 
hiB denunciations of Walpole. He sim- 
ported both of Lord Limerick’s motions for 
an inquiry into "Walpole’s conduct (Pari. 
Hist. xii. 482-95, 626-8, 653-63, 667-72), 
was appoiuted a member of the secret com- 
mittee of inquu'y, and voted for the bill of 
indemnity to the witnesses. He also sup- 
ported George (afterwards first baron) Lyt- 
telton [q. v.l on 1 Dec. 1742 in his attempt 
to procure the appointment of another com- 
mittee of iimuiry into Walpole’s conduct 
(WaIiPOLB, letters, i. 217). 

On 6 Dec. 1742 Pitt took part in the debate 
on continuing the army m Flanders, and 
replied to Murray’s maiden speech ‘in the 
most masterly manner’ {Memorials of the 
Eiffht Hon, James Osu-ald, 1826, p. 3 ; see 
also WALXOLn’s Letters, i. 218). Four days 
afterwards he attacked the practice of paying 
Haiiovorian troops with English money, and 
declared with great violence that it was too 
apparent that Great Britain was ' considered 
only as a province to a despicable electorate’ 
{Pari, Hist. xii. 1033-0). At the opening 
of the next session, on 1 Dec. 1743, Pitt 
opposed the address, and stigmatised Carteret 
as ‘ an execrable, a sole minister, who had 
renounced the British nation, and seemed to 
have drunk of the potion described in poetic 
fictions, which made men forget their country ’ 
{ib. xiii. 136-6 162-70 ; "WALtOLB, Letters, 

i. 280). Pitt continued to abuse Carteret 
and oppose bis nonoveridn policy through- 
out the session, but he supported Pelham’s 
motion for an augmentation of the forces, iu 
view of the threatened invasion by the Preten- 
der {Pari. Hist. xiii. 666-7, n.) His deter- 
mined opposition to the system of foreign 
subsidies, though displeasing to the king, was 
very popular in the country. The eccentric 
Duchess of Marlborough, who died in October 
17^, left him a legacy of 10,0007. ‘upon 
account of his merit in the noble defence he 
has made for the support of the laws of 
England, and to prerant the ruin of his 
country’ (Aiiirow, Anecdotes of the Life of 
the Earl of Chatham, 1793, i. 197). As 
one of the committee of nine appointed by 
the opposition to consider the question of a 
coalition with the Pelhams against Carteret 
(who became Earl Granville onlS Oct. 1744), 
he gave his vote in favour of joining the Pel- 
hams without exacting any stipulations {Bed- 
ford Correspondence, 1842-1846, vol. i. p. 
xxxiv). 

On Granville’s dismisssl iuNovemherl744, 
several of Pitt’s political associates obtained 
seats in the ‘Broad-hotlom’ administration. 
But Pitt hod to be content with promises. 
Though he resigned his place in the prince’s 
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household, the king refused to forgive his Pitt, notwithstanding the grave inoon !■ 
opposition to the foreign subsidies and the tencios of whieh ho had been guilty sine » 
contemptuous tone in -vAioh he had spoken of GranviUo’s downfall, secured a large shw * 
Hanover. Nevertheless he gave the govern- of the public confidence. “ ™ 

lueul the constant support of his eloquence. At the general election in June 1747 Pitt 
On 23 Jan. 1745, although he had been laid was returned, through the influence of the 
up with gout since the session began, he government, for Seaford. TheDukeof Neu- 
complimeuted Pelham ‘ on that true love_ of castle is said to have personally interfered 
his country and capacity for business which in the election in his behalf, but the neti- 
he had always shown,’ and commended the tion against his return was dismissed by a 
‘moderate and healing’ measures of the mmority of 151 votes (P«rf. Siat, siv 
ministry (JParl. Mist xiii. 1034-6, b.) On 101-8). lie continued to give a zealous 
18 Feb. he supported Pelham’s mol ion for support to the Pelhams, but, in spite of hia 
the grant of a subsidy to Maria Theresa, abject submission, he failed to overcome the 
queen of Hungary, which he described as king’s aversion {Chatham Corresvmidmce 
‘ a meritorious and popular measure ’ (ih. xiii. 1886-40, i. 49). At the opening of the session 
1176^, «.) At the opening of parliament in January 1761 Pitt warmly defended the 
in October he opposed Dashwood*a amend- | new treatico with Spain and Bavaria, and 
ment to tho addrcns as ‘ very unseasonable’ . declared that he was no longer an advocate 
(id. xiii. 1348-61), and in the following j for resisting the right of search claimed by 
mouth ho warmly supported the cause of the ^ Spain (Pari, Mist xiv. 798-804). He op- 
new regiments which had heeii raised for I posed the ministerial plan for 1 lie reduction 
the suppression of the Jacobite rebellion of the naval establisimeut, because of iiis 
{i‘4. xiii. 1387-91 ; VVALroiiii, Xefto'a, i. 400). ‘fears of Jacohitism.’ No other groimd, he 
Pitt ivijpcars to have ‘alternately bullied protested, would have induced him ‘to 
and flattered’ Pelham in order to obtain the dilter with those with whom I am deter- 
poat of secretary of war (id. i. 400, 403). mined to lead my life’ (Coxii,jHe)noiVai/t/,e 
Polliamwiia inoliupdto yield, hut the king Pelham AdmiMetratio?i,ii.l4S-4;'W\ii£oj,ii, 
still objected strongly to Pitt, and tho minis- , Letters, ii. 280-40). On 22 Feb. he sup- 
ters, hearing oflholaug’s intention to dismiss prarti'd the Bavorion subsidy ‘in a good but 
lliem, resigned office in February 1740. On too general speech’ ( Memoirs of 
tho failure of Granville and Bath to form on the Mstij/n of Qeorge II, 1847, i. 49 j Pari. 
adminisltaliun I’elhum returned to jiower, Hist xiv. 903-70), 
and Pitt was roluctuntly appointed by the During this session the long-smothered 
king joint vice-treasurer of Crehind with rivalry between Pitt and Henry Fox (after- 
George, third earlofObolmoudeley,on29Feb. wards first baron Holland) [q. v.l became 
1746 (Coxn, Pelham Administration, 1829, very apparent, especially in the discussion 
i. 292-6). _ of the liegenCT Hill, necessitated by the 

Though not gratillcd to the a.xtent of his death of the Prince of Woles (WAiroias, 
wishes, Pitt zealously defended the minis- Letters, ii. 242 j DoniitQTOiir, Diary, 1784, 
terial measures, and in April supported tho p. 121). On Pelham’s death in Ma^ 1764 
employment of pighteen thousand Hiino- the Duko of Newcastle was appointed first 
verians in Flanders. He spoke so well on lord of the treasury; hut, much to Pitt’s re- 
Lhis occasion that Pelham told the Duko seutment, this change brought him no pro- 
of Newcastle that ho ‘ had the dignity of motion. At the general election in the fol- 
Sir WiUinm Wyndham, tho wit of Mr. Pul- lowing month he was returned to the House 
teuey, and the knowledge and judgment of ofOommonsforAldborough,apocketborough 
Sir Hohert Walpole’ (ib. i. 309). On 6 May belonging to the Duke of Newcastle. On 
1746 ho was promoted to the important 14 Nov. ho obtained leave to bring in a hill 
post of pnymiister-geueral of the farces, and fur Ihe relief of the Ohelsea out-pensioners 
on the 24th of the some month was sworn (Pa/'f.lfuif.xv. 374-6), which passed through 
a member of tho privy council. Greatly to noth houses without opposition, and received 
his honour, and unlike his predecessors, Pitt the royal assent in the mllowiug month (28 
dedined to accept a farthing from his new George II, cap. i). Beconciled mr a time by 
ofiice beyond the salaiy legally attaching to their common interest, Pitt and Fox vied 
it. He refused either to appropriate to him- with each other in ridiculmg Sir Thomas 
self the interest of the huge balances in his Hohinson, to whom Newcastle had entrusted 
hands, or to access the commission of ono- the leadership ofthe House of Commons. On 
halfper cent, whidi foreign powers had been 26 Nov. Pitt suddenly startled the commons 
accustomed to pay on receipt of their sub- by an attadr upon the duke himself. In 
sidles. Owing to this disiiilcrostcd conduct, a reniarkublc speech he called on the mem- 
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burs to aasist in preaerviug tlie dignity of 
' tbeliouse, lest they ‘ should only sit to regis- 
ter the arhitrary edicts of one too po'wer- 
M a subject.’ Two days later he made a 
scathing attack upon Murray, the new at- 
torney-general, a great favourite of the ^ime 
minister ( Waipolb, Meynoirs 0 / the 
of George II, 108,41^-14; Waldbobatb, 
Memoirs, 1821, pp. 146-8, 160-2), Accord- 
ing to Horace Walpole, Pitt delivered ‘one 
ofliis best worded and most spirited declama^ 
tions for liberty’ during the mscussion of the 
Scottish Sheriiltdepute Billon 26 Feb. 1765 
(Menwirs of the Seig/i of George II, ii. 6). 
In April the short-lived alliance between 
Pitt and Fox was broken off by Fox’s accept- 
ance of a seat in the cabinet, a desertion 
which Pitt never forgot or forgave (ib. ii. 37- 
39; Chatham, Cbiras^oinfence,!. 132-3). 

Pitt now connected himself with Leicester 
House, and agreed to support the Princess 
of Wales and her son, afterwards George in, 
against Newcastle, who had hitherto been 
her favourite minister CWAiDEeBAyB, Me- 
moirs, pp. 37-9), During the summer New- 
castlo and Hardwicke vainly endeavoured 
to induce Pitt to give his cordial assistance 
to the ministiy. Pitt, however, 'was very 
explicit, and mrly let them know that he 
expected to bo secretary of state and would 
not content himself with any meaner em- 
ployment’ (ib. p. 44). When the Hessian 
treaty was brought to the treasury, Legge, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, refused, 
nt Pitt’s instigation, to sign the treasury 
warrants fur carrying it into execution. At 
the opening of parliament on 13 Nov. Pitt 
delivered a brilliant and powerful speech 
against the subsidies. ' lie spoke,’ says 
Horace Walpole in a letter to his friend 
Conway, ‘ at iwst one for an hour and thirt^- 
fivo minutes. There was more humour, wit, 
vivacity, finer language, more boldness, in 
sho I't, more astoiiibuing perfections, thaneven 
you, who are used to him, can conceive’ 
(Waiiolb, Letters, ii. 484). It was in the 
course of this speech that Pitt made the 
famous comparison between the coalition of 
Fox and Newcastle and the juncture of the 
Hhoiie and the Saone (Waipoib, Memnrs 
<f George II, ii. 68). Pitt and Legge were 
dismissed from their respective othces on 
20 Nov. 1766. As his means were narrow, 
Pitt induced his brother-in-law. Temple, to 
lend him 1,0001. a year till better times 
{Grenville Papers, 1862-3, i. 149-62). 

Throughout 1766 hostilities had been con- 
tinual between the Bnglish and French in 
North America, and early in 1766 the rup- 
ture with Franco became complete. Pitt 
supported the government in their attempt 


to render the army and nary more effective, 
and spoke warmly in favour of the establish- 
ment of a real militia force, but continued his 
attacks on the subsidies to German princes, 
During the debate on Lyttelton’s motion 
for a vote of credit for a million in May 
1756, Pitt roimdly abused the ministers for 
their incapacity. Ills charge, he said, was 
that ‘ we had provoked before we could 
defend, and neglected after provocation; 
that we were left interior to France in every 
quarter; that the vote of credit had been 
misapplied to secure the electorate ; and that 
we had bought a treaty with Prussia by 
sacrificuig our rights’ (\VAiroLB, Memoirs 
of the Setgn <f George II, ii. 191-7), The 
disastrous events — the loss of Minorca, the 
defeat of Braddock at Fort Duquesne, the 
capture of Calcutta by Surajah Dowlali, 
and the horrors of the Black Hole — which 
followed the prorogation of parliament com- 
pleted the unpopularity of Newcastle’s minis- 
try, and made Pitt’s accession to power au 
inevitable necessity. The king, at lengtli 
finding that ho had no alternative but to 
call in the popular favourite, authorised 
Hardwicke to open negotiations with Pitt, 
who boldly refused to take any part in the 
administration while the Duke of Newcastle 
remained. Upon the duke's declaration of 
his intention to resign in November 1766, 
Fox was directed to form on administra- 
tion with Pitt. But Pitt also refused to 
art with Fox. After further negotiations 
the Duke of Devonshire consented to becomo 
first lord of the treasury, while Pitt, the 
actual premier, became secretary of state for 
the southern department (4 Dec. 1760) and 
the leader of the House of Commons. The 
great seal was put in commission, Legge was 
made chancellor of tho exchequer. Temple 
first lord of the admiralty, and (deorge Ghen- 
viUe treasurer of the navy. Having vacated 
his seat at Aldborough by the acceptance of 
office, Pitt was returned for Buckingham 
and Ukehampton, and elected to sit for Oke- 
hampton. 

Distrusted by the Mug, and feebly sup- 
ported in the House of Commons, where 
the Duke of Newcastle’s corrupt i^uence 
was still dominant, Pitt soon found that ha 
was unable to carry on the government of 
the country with the aid of public opinion 
alone. Vigorous measures were, however, 
immediately token to increoso the army, the 
Hessians were dismissed, a bill for the esta- 
blishment of a national militia was brought 
in, and, in order to allay the disloyalty of the 
Scots, the recommendation origmally made 
by Duncan Forbes in 1738 was carried into 
effect by tho formation of two regiments out 
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of the highland clans. Diirlug the earlier of the civil and occleai.isticd natronal^ 

jjait of the winter Pitt -was laid up with a of that part of the secret-service mon °*’ri * 
severe attack of gout. He made his first was employed in hnbiug the members nPti 
appearance as loader of the house on 17 Feb. House of Commons. Lord GranvUl 
1767, when he delivered a message from the meined president of the council I 
king, desiring support for his electoral do- again became ohanoellor of the evcber 
minions and the king of Prussia (Walpoic, Sir Robert Henley, aftorvi’ards Lord V rtl ’ 
Metnoira of the lleign qf Geoige U, ii. 313). ingtoii, was appointed lord keener oftU 
On the following day Pitt proposed a vote of great anal; Temple lord privy sml Op ^ 
200,000f. on that account, and was unkindly urenville treasurer of the navy and Fo* 
reminded by Pox that he had said ‘ the paymastei--genoral of the forces. Pitt w 
German measures of hist year would he a anxious to represent the city of Path whiT 
niiUsUiiie about the neck of the minister’ Henley vacated on bis promotion ’to the 
{id. ii. 314J. In the same mouth ho pleaded peerage. As no new secretary of state had 
unsuccessfully with the king for Admiral been ‘appointed in his room nor his coin 
Byng. When he urged that the House of mission reyoked,’ he was unde’r no necesaily 
Commons was inclined to mercy, tho king looAbj' himself for re-election (PHir.LiJioBB 
shrewdly replied, ' Sir, you have taught me Metmira of Lord LyUelion, 184.j li 0911’ 
to look for the sense ol my suhieols in an- He therefore accepted the Ohiltern Hmi- 
other place than tho House of Commons’ dreds (Journals of the JTuttae of Gnamnul 
(ifi. ii. 331). To Waldegrave the king ex- xxvii. 0:16), and at a by-election in Julv 
pressed bis dislike of I’lU and Temple in 1767 was returned for Bath, 
very strong terms, and complained that ‘ the _ During the next four years Pitt’s biography 
secretary made him long spoeches, wliicb is to be found in tho history of the world, 
possibly might he very fine, hut were greatly Since 1766 England allied with Prussia 

beyond bis comprehension; and that his under Frederick the Groat, had been array^ 

letters were affected, formal, and pedaulio’ in war against a combination of France 
(WAiiDnauAt J], Memoirs, p. 93). Urged by Austria, and tho Empire, which was afte^ 
the Duke of Cumberland, who was duairoua wards joined by Russia and Spain. The 
that a new administration should be formed oouJliet whs pursued in America and India 
before he set out for Hanover, where he as well as in Eiu’opo. The struggle had 
woa about to take tho command of the elec- opened disastrously for England. ‘My lord’ 
toral forces, the king at len^h struck llie Pitt bad said to the Duke of'Devonshh'e’ 
blow which he had for eomo tune meditated. ‘ 1 am sure I can save this country, and no- 
Ou 6 April 1767 Temple was dismissed from body else can' (WAtPOLU, Memoirs qf the 
otlicu, aud ou tlio following day Pitt shared Heir/n of George II, iii. 84). Upon being 
tho same fate. Tho public discontoul, whicli recalled to power, ho immediately took steps 
had subsided when Pitt had been called to to oocom])lish this task. Braving oil okarges 
power, now burst out again on his dismissal of inconsistency, he brushed aSde his old 
from ollice. The stocks fell. The court of hatred of foreign aubsldics and German aUl- 
oommon council voted tho freedom of the ances, and fraiikH declared that he would 
city to Pitt and Legge for ‘ their loyal niid win America in dm-mnny. With the open- 
dieiuterested conduct during their truly ing of 1758 began a succession of victories 
honom-able though short adminial ration,’ nil over the world which effectually justified 
and for some weeks a shower of gold boxes the claim of Pitt to he tho restorer of the 
and addresses descended upon Pitt from all greatness of Britain. ‘ We are forced to ask 
parts of tho country (Aiwoir, Anecdotes, iii. evoiy morning,’ said Horace Walpole in 1760, 
2-5). _ ‘what victory thero has been for fear of 

Ultimately, after n miiiiblerial iutorreg- miseiiig one.’ Pitt himself planned the ex- 
niim of eleven weeks, the king found him- peditions, and he raised loans for war ex- 
sell’ obliged to acquiesce in Pitt’s retuni. penses with n profusion that appalled more 
On 11 June Lord Mansfield wm given full timid financiers. In 1760 no less than six- 
powers to open negotiations with Pitt and teen millions wore voted. After the Duke 
Newcastle. With the assistaneo of Lord of Cumberland’s humiliating acceptance of 
Hardwicke as mediator, tho alliance between the convention of Elostei Seven (10 Sept, 
tho two statesmen was concluded, and on 1767), which Pitt promptly disavowed, he 
39 J une Pitt once more become secretary of luised another army for service in Germany, 
slate, with the supreme direction of the war which, uncWPrinceFerdinondofBrunswicK, 
and of foroign affairs. The Duke of Now- gmnod the decisive battle of Mmden(l Aug. 
castle returned to the treasury as the uomi- 1769). In the moantiino, in America, Lonis- 
nal head of tho ministry, with the disposal j burg and Fort Duriuesue were wrested from 
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the French. In 1759 the Frenoh navy was 
, almost entirely destroyed in the decisive 
battles of Lagos and Quiberon. Wolfe’s 
crowning victory at Quebec (13 Sept. 1769) 
destroyed the last remnant of French do- 
minion in Canada. Olive's victory of Plaasy 
(23 Jan. 1767) rendered the English masters 
of Bengal, while in January 1760 Sir Eyre 
Coote routed the last French army in the 
East Indies at Wandewash. Pitt’s conduct 
of the war led to the culminating point of 
English power in the eighteenth century, 
and made England as much an object of 
jealousy and dread to all Europe as Spain 
and France had been formerly. 

At the close of the reiro of Qeorge II, 
Pitt was in the zenith of his glory. The 
‘Great Commoner,’ as he was called, ‘was 
the first E^liahman of his time, and lie 
had made England the first country in the 
world’ (MAOitmAY, Essays, ii. 198). Ilis 
power over the House of Commons was com- 
plete. Divisions on party questions became 
unknown, and supplies were voted without 
discussion. The only political event which 
disturbed the placid current of domestic 
afiairs was the resignation of Temple on 
14 Nov. 1769, because he had been refused 
the Garter, but even he was induced to re- 
sume office two days afterwards. 

On the accession of George III signs of an 
approaching change soon became apparent. 
ITie first royal speech to the connoU was 
composed by the king and Bute without any 
previous consultation with Pitt, and it was 
only after a long altercation that Pitt in- 
duced Bute to eliminate from it a covert 
censure upon the conduct of the war. In 
March 1761 Bute was appointed .secretary of 
state in place of Holderuesse, andLeggewos 
dismissed from the po.st of chancellor of the 
exchequer. At the general election in the 
same month Pitt was again returned for 
Bath. Bute and Pitt had been in political 
relations more than once during the late 
reign, butPitt’s refusal to screenLord Qeorge 
Sackville [see GnuMAiir] hud led to a oom- 
ness between them. Bute, anxious to rid 
himself of Pitt, at once took advantage of 
the jeolousies which had begun to show them- 
selves in the cabinet, in order to make his 
continuance in it impossible. Bute ureed 
the necessity of an immediate peace. Pitt 
had no real dwire for any peace which did not 
involve the complete humiliation of France. 
In September 1761, having become aware of 
(he ' Family Compact,’ he proposed to com- 
mence hostilities against Spain. To this his 
colleagues, after a discussion of the question 
in three successive cabinet councils, refused 
to concur, and on 6 Oct. Pitt apd Temple 


resigned their respective offices. In the hope 
of lessening his popularity, rewards were 
pressed on Pitt both by the king and Bute. 
Though Pitt refused to become either gover- 
nor of Canada or chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, he accepted a pension of 3,00U/. a 
year for t^ee lives and the title of Baroness 
Uhatham for his wife (Chatham Correspmv- 
dence, ii. 146-68). A number of libels in- 
stantly appeared, in which he was accused 
of having sold his country. Finding thnt 
the cause of his resignation had been ‘ grossly 
misrepresented,’ Pitt wrote a letter to the 
town clerk of the city of London, explaining 
the real facts of the case (Thackeray, Ilk- 
toru of the Earl of Chatham, 1827, i. 691-G), 
and on lord mayor’s day he made a trinni- 
phal progress to the Guildhall, while Bute 
was hooted, and the king and queen were 
scarcely noticed. 

On Pitt’s retirement Bute became supreme 
in the ministry, although Newcastle re- 
mained its nominal head, and even he re- 
signed in May 1762. The events which 
quickly followed, especially the declaration 
of war with Spain in January 1702, justi- 
fied Pitt’s sagacity. Nevertheless he care- 
fully abstained from any factious opposition 
durmg the first session of the new par- 
liament. On 11 Dec. 1761 he supported a 
motion for the production of the ^anish 
papers, and was savagely attacked by Colonel 
Barr6,to whom he dmgned to make noreply 
(Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of 
Qeorge III, 1894, i. 91-6). He also took 
part in the debate on the vote of credit in 
May following, when he pointed out the 
necessity of continuing the war in Germany, 
and of giving adequate support to the king 
of Portugal y’i. i. 128-31). Though sufier- 
ing from a severe attack of gout, Pitt at- 
tended the house on 9 Dec. 1762, when he 
denounced the preliminary treaty with 
France and Spain, and maintained that the 
peace was both insecure and inadequate 
(Pari. Hist. xv. 1269-71). At the end 
of the speech, which lasted three hours and 
twenty-six minutes, and was delivered by 
him silting and standing alternately, he was 
compelled, by the violence of the pain, to 
leave the house without taking part in the 
division. He declined to present the address 
of the Bath corporation congratulating the 
king on the ‘ adequate and advantageous 
peace,’ and intimated to his friend IMph 
Allen [q. v.] that he would never stand 
again for that city (Thaokbbay, 2?ts#. of the 
Earl qf Chatham, ii. 23-7). In March 1703 
he opposed Dashwood’s obnoxious cider tax, 
and made a laughing-stock of his brother- 
in-law George Grenville [q. v.] (Pari, Hist, 
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S.V. J.IOr-S). Next monfli Buie resigned, 
mid (iri'iiTillo became prime minisier -with 
Ijords Effremoiit and Halifax ns hia chief 
supporters. 

On Lord Egremont’s doiith in Augn-I 
1763, the king, by Bute’s iidrice, sent for 
J’itt, -who insisted on 1 I 10 restoration of 
the great wliig familie.s. As the king re- 
fused to accede to those terms, the negotia- 
tion ■was broken oil) and flrenville remained 
in power (Habbis, Jjife of Lord Chaneellor 
lEnrdmckfi, 18J7, iii. 372-81; Grenville 
Paperi, ii. 93-7, 192 et. seq.) On 24 Nov. 
1763 Pitt opposed the surrender of the 
privilege of parliament in 'Wilkes’s ease ‘ ns 
higlily dangerous to the freedom of parlia- 
ment and an infringement on the ri^ta of 
tlie people,’ but at the same time expressed 
bis thorough detestation of ‘ the whole series 
of “North Briton-s” ’ Uiet. xv. 1363-4). 
t)n 17 Eeb. 1764 he supported a motion con- 
demning general warrants as illegal, and do- 
clared that ‘if the House negatived the 
motion they would be the disgrace of the 
present age and the reproach of posterity’ 
(,/ft. XV. 1401-8). Towards the end of this 
year ho became finally estranged from the 
Duko of Newcastle, to whom he never after- 
wards ttllndod but in terms of distrust and 
dialilo’. 

At the beginning of 1765 Pitt’s health 
became worse. lie remained for several 
months in retirement at Ilayos, and was 
absent from parliament during the whole 
of the session in which the Stamp Act was 
passed. In Nay 1766 the Duke of Oumher- 
land made a fruitless visit to Hayes in order 
10 induce him to take oiRce. In the follow- 


colonists had resisted, and 
added .. ‘ lln-ec millions of people so dekd to ' 
all llio feelings of liborlv as vohmtanly to 
.submit to ho slaves would have been fit in- 
slrnmeiits to make slaies of the rest.’ He 
conolmlod his second speech by recommend- 
ing that the Stamp Act slionld he repealed 
‘ ttheoi ntely, totally, and immediately ’ (Fm-l 
Risf.s.Y\. 97-100,101, 103-8), WUe ob- 
jecting to the principle of theDeolaratovyAct 
in February 1760, Pitt zealously assisted the 
government in carrying the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. But he refused to listen to 
Itoddnglmm’s frequent solicitations to join 
Ins ministry, though they were agreed on 
most of the important questions of the dav. 
His conduct in declining this opportunity of 
forming an honourable coalition with Rock- 
ingham is one of the most diaastrons incidents 
of Pitt’s political career ; but it may well lie 
donhted whether he would have acted as he 
did had ho boen in fiilljiosseasion of his health. 
Hie habits had been for some time hecommg 
increasingly eccentric, and there can be little 
doubt that his mind was already in a morbid 
condition. 

On Bockingham’s dismissal in .Tuly 176fi, 
Pitt, who hod warmly avowed his sympathy 
with the king in his wish to destroy party 
^OYornuiBritjf WAS insltnict/pcl to foTiu & Qiiiii8try> 
Temple proved inlraclable, and quorreUed 
with his brothei'-in-law. Orafton became 
first lord of the treasury, Northington lord 
invsidenl, Oamden lord chancellor, Obarles 
Townsliend chancellor of the exchequer, and 
Sliolhnrne and Oonwoy seci'elaries of state. 
Pitt, whose infirmity rendered a constant 
attendance in tlio llouse of Oommons im- 


ing month the duke had again recourse to 
him, but, after two inteiwiows with the Icing, 
he declined to form a government without 
the cnnourrenco of Temple {Chatham Corre- 
spondence, ii. 310-15). In July 1766 tho 
Marquis of Rockingham succoedod flrenville 
as prime minister. On 14 Jan. 1766 Pitt, 
whose heolth had been partially restored hy 
a visit to Bath, ivappcarod in the IIouso of 
Comranna. In a remarkable speech ho de- 
clared that he could not give the Rocking- 
ham ministry his confidence, for ‘ confidence 
is a plant of slow growth in an aged bosom ; 
youth is the season of credulity.’ Though 
he asserted ‘ the authority of this kingdom 
over the colonies to be sovereign and supreme 
in every circumstance of government and 
legislation whatsoever,' he denied the right 
of the mother country to tax the colonies, 
and maintained that taxation was ‘ no part 
of the governing or legislative power.’ In 
reply to the_ charge that he had given birth 
to seditinn in America, he declared that he 


possible, took the sinecure office of lord privy 
senHSO.Tuly 1760), and was raised to tliepeer- 
ngo with the titles of VisoountPitt of Biirton- 
Pynsent in the county of Somerset and Earl 
of Uhalliam in the county of Rent (4 Aug.) 
Thus was formed tho ill-nssorted ministry 
afterwards described by Burke in his famous 
speech on American taxation as 'atesselated 
pavement without cement; here a hit of 
black stone, and thoro a bit of white ; patriots 
and courtiers, king's friends and republicans i 
whlgs and lories; treacheroim friends and 
open enemies ... a very curious show, but 
utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand 
on’ { If'orks of Edmund JBnrke, 1818, ii. 420). 

Pitt’s acceptance of a peerage was very 
unpopular. In London the preparations for 
a banquet and a general illumination of the 
city in his honour were immediately counter- 
manded when it became known that he had 
deserted the House of Commons. ‘ The joke 
bore is,' wrote Lord Chesterfield to his son, 
‘ that he has had n fall up.stnirs, and has 
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flona himself so muchhurt that he will never 
I be able to stand upon his legs again ’ {Letters 
and Worlcs of the Earl cf Chesterfield, 184.f>- 
1868, iv. 427). Ohetham’s many difficulties 
in managing his heterogeneous ministry 
■were greatly increased by the despotic 
manner in which he treated his colleagues. 
Within four months all those members of 
the Bochingham administration ■who had 
been induced to remain in office resigned. 
To counterbalance these defections, Chathom 
made renewed overtures to the Bedford 
party {Chatham Correspondence, iii. 13o), 
and, on their failure, the administration be- 
came more tory in character. 

On entering office Ohathom endeavoured 
to execute his long-cherished plan of making 
a great northern alliance against the house of 
Bourbon, but he soon found himself foiled in 
that direction by the selfish policy of Frede- 
rick the Great. He also formed schemes for 
ti'ansferring the power of the East ludia 
Company to the crown and for the better 
government of Ireland. In England one of 
the first things to engage hie attention woe 
the apprehended scarcity of com. On 24 Sept, 
the celebrated order in council was issued 
which laid an embai-go upon the exMrtation 
of grain. His maiden speech in the House of 
liords on 11 Nov. 1760 was delivered in de- 
fence of this unconstitutional thoupli neces- 
sary step. He is said to have spoken with 
‘coolness, dignity, and art’ (Wtr/POi.n, Me- \ 
moirs of the Eeign of George III, ii. 263). 
His ^eecli, however, during the debate on 
the Indemnity Bill on 10 Dec. was less 
successful. He flouted the peers and involved 
himself in nii altercation with the Duke of 
llirhmontl. Both lords were required to 
promise that the matter should go no further 
(Jbnniah of the Mouse of Lords, xxxi. 448), 
and ‘from’ that day Lord Ohat ham, during 
the whole remainder of his administration, ap- 
peared no more in the Houseof Lords ’ (Wai> 
poT.n, Memoirs of the Eesgn of George III, 
ii. 201). 

Early in 1707 Chatham was absolutely 
incapacitated from all attention to business. 
From !Mny 1767 to October 1788 he held no 
intercourse with the outside world. He re- 
fused interviews with his colleaguea, and 
even declined a visit fi'om the king. So much 
mystery was observed as to the nature of his 
malady that his friends were unable to 
fathom it, and his enemies declared that he 
was playing a part (see Waipolu, Letters, 
V. 63, 131). Meantime Grafton assumed the 
duties of prime minister, the cabinet grew 
divided, and parliament unruly, The govern- 
ment was defeated on the annual vote for the 
landtax. Ohatham’spolieywosoverturnedby 


his collcMUPs, and America was taxed by 
Charles Town'-hend, the chancellor of the 
exchequer. The king, however, insisted on 
Chatham remaining in office, 'for though 
confined to your house,’ he wrote on 23 Jan. 
1768, ‘your name has been sufficient to 
enable my adinlni»tration to proceed ’ {Chat- 
ham (Jnrrespondence,in. ."IR). The privy aeol 
was put 'n temporary comrais-ion on 2 Feb. 
1708 for the purpose of hesring the argu- 
ments in the Warmley charter case, and 
was redelivered to Chatham at H^es on the 
21st of the following month. On 14 Oct. 
1768 Chatham, in a let ter written by his wife 
in the language of that abject respect which 
always marked his communications with the 
king, requested permission to resign (/ft. iii. 
34.3-4), and on the following day his seal was 
delivered by Camden to the king, who re- 
ceived it with some ahow of reluctance. 

A severe attack of gout at last relieved 
Chatham from the mental disease imder 
which he had been suffering. In November 
1708 he became reconciled to Temple and 
GeorgeGrenMlleCWALPOtii, Letters, x. 186). 
Some time, however, still elapsed before he 
resumed a part in public affairs. In J ulv 17G!» 
he showed himsmf at a lev4e, and liad a 
private interview with the Icing (Grenville 
Papers, ir. 426-7). At the opening of the 
session, on 9 .Tan. 1770. Chatham reappeared 
in the house and made two vigorous speeches 
on the address. He boldly asserted that the 
liberty of the subject had been invaded, both 
at homo and in the colonies; but, though he 
secured the adherence of Lord Camden, who 
openly denounced the Duke of Grafton’s 
arbitrary measures, his amendment condemn- 
ing the action of the House of Commons 
■with regard to the Middlesex election was 
defeated by 0 large majority (PorZ,SMf.xvi. 
644, 646, 647-58, 658-66). ‘On 22 Jan. Chat- 
ham, in a brilliant speech, seconded Bock- 
ingham’s motion for n day to take into con- 
sideration the state of the nation. He asserted 
that the constitution had been ‘ grossly 
■violated,’ and declared that if the hreach 
was effectually repaired the people would 
‘of themselves retiun to a state of tran- 
quillity I if not, may discord prevail for ever ! ’ 
m order to deliver the House of Commons 
from the corrupt influences of the rotten 
boroughs, he suggested that an additional 
member should he given to every county. 
At the close of his speech he announced that 
Lord Bockmgham ‘ and his friends are now 
united ■with me and mine upon a principle 
which I trust will make our union indis- 
soluble' (ib. xvi. 747-65). A week later 
Grafton resigned, and North became prime 
minister. 
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Ohutkaiu, who nevor had many personal declaring dial, ‘ the first great and ackii^ 
adherents at any time in his career, appears lodged object of national defence m th ' 
to hare diboorexed the mibtahe wliichhe had country is to maintain sn^ a superior naval ' 
hitherto made in repudiating the assistance force at home that even the united fleets f 
of the -whigs, and nothing more was heard hVanoe and Spain may never he masters of 
of his former doctrine or the necessity of the Channel ’ {Pari. Hist. xvL 1091-11081* 
brealdng up political parties. Ho and his He attacked Lord Chief-iusti'oe Mansfield 
new Mends wero, however, far from united more than once during tlio session for his 
in their policy, and frequent signs of dis- diroclionto the juryin the oaseofWoodfall 
union appeared in their ranks. On 2 Feb. the publisher of^ the ‘ Letters of Junius’ (it 
Chatham supported liockingham’s motion xvi. 1302, 1305-0,1313-1317). OnSOAptii 
with reference to the proeoedinga against 1771 he sujiported the Duke of Eiohmond’a 
Wilkes, and condemned the conduct of the attempt to expui^e the resolution of the 
Ilonsa of Commons in most severe terms House of Lords of 2 Feh. 1770 relating to 
{ib. xvi. 816-20). During the debate on Lord the Middlesex election, but failed to dicit 
Craven’s motion in fiivour of inoroasiiig the any reply from the ministers (ib. sviL 216- 
Rtrength of the navy, Chatham oninphiinod 2l5j. On the following day he unsucoess- 
strongly of ‘ the soorot influence’ behind the fully moved for an address to the king to 
throne, owing to which, he assorted, there dissolve parliament, and declared himsM a 
had been no ‘ ori^nal ministor’ since the conveit to triennial parliaments, 
accession of George III (ib. xvi. 841-2, During the next three years Chatham’s 
843 ; WAiiroiii), Memoirs of the Beign of health was so infirm that he was rarely able 
(ieorge III, iv. 62-3). On 14 March, while to attend the House of Lords. On 19 May 
supporting a motion for the production of 1772 lie spoke warmly in favour of thehiU 
the civil list account^ ho declared that ‘the for the relief of proteatant dissenters, and 
late lord chanoellor [Camden] was dismissed made a violent attack upon the bishops (ifi, 
for giving his vote in this house.’ At the xvii. 400-1 ; see Waipom, Journal of the 
instance of Lord Marohmont those words B^ign tf George HI, 1869, i. 96-6). But 
wero taken down. Chalhanij however, re- his energies were now mainly directed to- 
fused to retract them, and it was finally wards forcing on the government a paciflo 
resolved that ‘ nothing has appeared to this solution of their difllculties with the Ame- 
Ifouso to justify that assertion’ (<7b!«/'«rtfoq/’ rioan colonies. On 26 May 1774 he rean- 
the House of lords, xxxii. 470 ; Pari. Hist, poared in the house, and implored the 
xvi. 819-60, 861-2). Chatham’s hill for the ministers ‘to adopt a more gentle mode of 
reversal of the adjudications of the House of governing America,’ while he reasserted that 
Commons against Wilkes was rojooled by ‘ this country had no right under heaven’ to 
the House of Lords on 1 May (ib. xvi. 954- tax the colonists (Pari. Hist, xvii. 1353-6). 
!)0(j). His motion censuring Lord North Tn the following mouth he opposed the 
and his colleagues for ihe answer which Quebec Government Bill, which established 
ihoy had advised the kiim to give to the alegislativecounoil,but confirmed the ftench 
remonstrance from the City, as well as laws. Pitt declared that ‘ the whole of the 
his motion for a dissolution of parliament, bill appeared to him destructive of that liberty 
met with the same want of success (ib. xvi. which ought to he the groundwork of every 
960-74, 978-9). On 1 .Tune tke thanks of constitution ’ (i6. xvii. 1402-4; AValpolb, 
the common council of London wore pro- Journal of the Beign of George III, L 374). 
senfed (0 Chatham fur tho zoal which lie On 20 Jan. 1776 he proposed an address 
had shown ‘in the support of tlioso most to thoking requesting him to recall the troops 
valuable and sacred privilogea, tho right of from Boston, ‘ in order to open the ways 
election and tho right of petition,’ ho. towards an happy settlement of the dan- 
(TirAflKXiHAY, Jlisiorg of the Bari of Chat- gerous troubles iii Americo.’ In an eloquent 
ham, ii. 193-6). On 22 Nov. he supported, speech he told tho ministers that they would 
in a speech of ^'eat power, the Duke of Bit^- lie ‘forced to a disgraceful abandonment of 
mouas motion for the production of tho their present measorcs and principles, which 
papers relating to the smzare of tile Falkland they avow, hut cannot defend.’ He fully 
Islands, lie charged the ministers ‘ with justified Ihe resistance of the colonists, wd 
having destroyed all content and unanimify reminded the house that ‘ it is not repealing 
at home by a series of oppressive, unconsti- this act of parliament — it is not repealing a 
tutioiial measures, and wM having hotrayed piece of parchment that can restore America 
and delivered up the nation defenceless to a to our bosom ; you must repeal her fears and 
foreign onomy ; ' and insisted in the strongest her resentments, and you may then hope for 
terms on the nocCiSsity of impre.ssing seamen, her love and gratitude’ (JParf, Hist, xviii. 
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149-60, 166-6), He was supported by Shel- 
burne, Camden, KooMugham, aud Iiich- 
’ moud, hut the motion was defeated by sixty- 
eight votes to eighteen. After a coherence 
with Franklin, Chatham, on 1 Feb, 1776, 
introduced a hill ‘ for settling the troubles 
in America,’ the purport of which was to de- 
clare the supremacy of this country over the 
colonies In all cases excejgt taxation; to 
annul the various obnoiuous acts which 
had been passed; and to authorise the meet- 
ing of a general congress at Philadelphia, at 
which the colonists should acknowledge the 
restricted supremacy, and make a free grant 
to the king of a certain perpetual revenue, 
subject to the disposition of the British par- 
liament (tS. xvui: 108-204, 209, 310-11). 
The hill was rejected, and was suhsequently 
printed and circulated by Chatham as an 
appeal to the judgment of the public from 
that of the House of Lords, 

During the greater part of this year and 
throughoutl776 an illness, apparently sinular 
to that which had befallen him during his 
last administration, prevented Chatham from 
attending parliament. Though in a state of 
great weakness, he svent down to the house 
on SO May 1777, and nnsuccessfully moved 
an address to the crown for the stoppage of 
hostilities in America. ‘ You may ravage,’ 
he said ; ‘ you cannot conquer. It is impos- 
sible. You cannot conquer the Americans. 
... I might as well talk of driving them 
before me with this crutch.' He insisted on 
the immediate redress of aU the American 
grievances. ‘This,’ he said, ‘will be the 
herald of peace ; this will open the way for 
treaty;’ and added: ‘Should you conquer 
this people, you conquer under the cannon 
of Erance; under a masked battery then 
ready to open. The moment a treaty with 
Franco appear^ you must declare war, though 

D had only five ships of the line in Eng- 
’ (Thaoxsiuy, Mist, 0 / the Earl of 
Ghatham, ii. 311-14, S19-20). Aocordii^ to 
the testimony of his son, William Pitt, 
Chatham replied to Lord Weymouth during 
this debate ‘in a flow of eloquence, and with 
a beauty of o.\prcssion, animated and striking 
beyond conception ’ (Chatham Correspon- 
denes, iv. 488). In the following summer 
Chatham fell from his horse in a fit, while 
riding in the vieiiuty of Hayes. 

He made two brilliant speeches during the 
debate on the address at the opening of parlia- 
ment in November 1777, and vehemently de- 
nounced the employment of savages against 
the Americans. In his spirited reply to the 
Earl of Suflblk, which apeored to the Duke 
of Grafton ‘ to surpass all that we have ever 
heard of the celebrated orators of Greece or 

TOT., xv. 


Home,’ he made a famous appeal to the 
tapestry hangings of the House of Lords. 
In on amendment to the address he recom- 
mended the immediate cessation of hostili- 
ties, but was once more defeated (Pari, Mist, 
xix. 360-76, 400-10, 411). On 2 Deo. he 
supported Richmond’s motion for an inquiry 
into the state of the nation, and pointed out 
the defenceless state of Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon (i6. xix. 474-8). On 6 Deo. he moved 
for the instructions to General Burgoyne, 
and again recommended the withdrawal of 
the troops from America, though he still 
declared himself ‘an avowed enemy to 
ALmericon independency ' (ib. xix. 486-91). 
Both this motion and another which he 
moved, with ieference to the employment of 
Indians against the Americans, were de- 
feated by forty votes to nineteen (ib, xix. 
607-8, 609, 610, 612). On 11 Deo. ha pro- 
tested against the adjournment of the house 
at a time ‘ when the affairs of this country 
present on every side prospects full of awe, 
terror, and impending danger’ (ib, xix. 
697-602), and was indecently told by 
Suffolk that he only wanted the house to 
sit because ‘he would be allowed to give his 
advice nowhere else’ (Wf u^bove, Journal of 
the Jteign qf George MI, ii. 178). 

In Jan, 1778 written explanations passed 
between Chatham and Bocldngham with 
regard to their different views on the policy 
to bepursued towards the revolted cofouics, 
Rockmgham was anxious to acknowledge at 
once the independence of America, while 
Chatham, in spite of the gloomy outlook of 
affairs, persisted iu his opposition to that 
course ( Chatham Correspondence, iv. 489-92). 
Early in the same year Chatham's physician, 
Dr. Addington, anaSirJamesWri^t, afidend 
of Lord Bute, engaged in an ineffectual at- 
tempt to bring about a political alliance be- 
tween the two statesmen, and their gossiping 
interviews gave rise to a considerable con- 
troversy after' Chatham’s death (see Thaox- 
HBAY, Mistory of the Earl 0/ Chatham, 
vol. ii. app. pp. 362-9, 633-67). Though 
the only hope of relaiuing the friendship of 
America and of baffling the efforts of France 
and Spain lay in Chatham’s return to power, 
the king renrsed to hold any direct com- 
munication with him. In March 1778 North 
made a futile attempt to induce him to join 
the government, on the understanding that 
he should support ‘ the fundamentals of the 
present administration’ (Correspondence of 
Oeorge MI with lord North, 1867, ii. 149). 
But Shelburne, who represented Chatham in 
this negotiation, assured North’s envoy that 
Chatham woidd not accept ofSce unless an 
entirely new government were formed (Loeu 
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Edmostd Fia:ziiiA.TOiCD, Ufe of William, 
JSarl of Shelburne, 1873-6, iii. 20-B). On 
7 April the Diike of Eiohmond, who had 
formerly anpported Chatham’s American 
policy, hut now openly advocated the im- 
mediate acknowledgment of American inde- 
pendence, moved on address to the crown 
for the withdrawal of the forces ttom the 
revolted colonies. Against the advice _ of 
his physician, Chatham insisted on being 
present at the debate, in ordor that he might 
publicly declare his disaweement with the 
American policy of the Rockingham part} . 
Wrapped up in ilonnel, and supported on 
orut&es, he was led into the house hy his 
son "William, and his son-in-law. Lord 
Mahon. In a few broken words, uttered in 
a barely audible voice, he protested for the 
last time against ‘the dismemberment of 
this ancient and most noble monarchy,’ and 
laughed to scorn the fears of a French in- 
vasion. "While rising to speak a second 
time in reply to the Duke of Richmond, 
Chatham fell backwards in a fit. He was 
carried into the Prince’s Chamber, and the 
debate was immediately adjourned (Pari. 
Sist. six. 1012-31). As soon as he could 
he moved he was cairied into a messenger's 
house in Downing Street, where he remained 
a few days. Having recovered in soma da- 

S ee from the attack, he was removed to 
ayes. There, after lingering a few weeks, 
he died on 11 May 1778, in his seventieth 
year. On the same day an address was 
carried unanimously in the House of Com- 
mons, praying the king ‘ to give directions 
that the remains of "WEliam Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, be interred at the public charge, 
and that a monument be erected in the col- 
legiate church of St. Peter's, "Westminster, 
to the memory of that excellent statesman, 
with an inscription ej^reasive of the public 
sense of so great and irreparable a loss ’ (ib. 
xix. 1221-0. Shelburne’s motion that the 
House of Lords should attend the funeral 
was deleated by a single vote (td. xix, 1233- 
1234). A sum of 20,0001. was voted by 
the House of Commons on 20 May in pay- 
ment of Chatham’s debts, and a hill setuing 
an annuity of 4,0001. on his successors in 
the earldom received the royal assent on 
S June (ib. xix. 1225-8, 1233, 1234-56). 
The city of London presented a petition to 
the House of Commons requesting that 
Chatham might be buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (ib, xix. 1229-33) : but the pre- 
parations for the funeral in the abbey had 
already been mode, and the ministers were 
disinclined to grant any favours to the city. 
The body lay in state in the Painted Cham- 
ber on 7 and 8 June, and was buried in the 


north transept of Westminster Abbey on 
the following day. The funeral was at- 
tended chiefly by members of the opposition 
The banner of the lordship of Chatham was 
home by Barrfi, accompanied by the Dukes 
of Richmond, Manchester, and Korthumber- 
land, and the Marquis of Rockingham. The 
pall was upheld by Burke, Dunnintr, Sir 
George Savile, and Thomas TownshenS. In 
the absence of the eldest son on foreign ser- 
vice, William Pitt was the chief mourner 
while Lords Shelburne, Camden, and six 
other peers followed as assistant mourners. 

Chatham was pre-eminently the most 
sinking figure on the English political stage 
during the eighteenth century. By force of 
his own abilities and his extraordinary 
popularity ho hecarae the foremost man in 
the nation, notwithstanding the prejudice 
entertained against him by George H, ‘ In 
him,’ says Mi‘. Lecky, ‘the people for the 
first time felt their power. He was essen- 
tially their representative, and he gloried in 
avowing it ’ (Eietory of JBngland in the 
Eighteenth Century, 1883, ii. 616). Ambi- 
tion was the ruling passion of his life, but 
'it was ambition associated with worthy 
objects — the reputation of his country abroad, 
the int^ity of her free institutions at 
home’ (Lobd Edmond FixzMA.i)fBiOE,Xi/’e of 
William, Earl of Shelburne, iii. 33) In spite 
of his many foibles and weaknesses, Chatham 
WB sundoubtedly a man of consummategenius. 
His mind was singularly fertile in resources. 
The vice of irresolution was unknown to him. 
His courage was indomitable, his energy 
irresistible, ‘ H faut avouer,’ said Frederict 
the Great, ‘que I’Angleterre a 6t6 longtems 
en travail, et qu’elle a beaucoup souflerte 
pour produire M. Pitt ; mais enfin elle est 
accouchge d’un homme’ (Chatham Corre- 
spondence, t, 444-6), As a war minister, 
his greatness is beyond question. Though 
his military plans were often fonlty, and 
sometimes unsuccessful, he revived the spirit 
of the nation, and inspired all those who 
worked under him with his own undaunted 
courage. Regardless of the traditions of the 
services, he chose men as commanders of 
his expeditions for their merit, and not for 
their rank. It was his discernment that 
selected Wolfe for the command of the ex- 
pedition to Quebec. ‘I am no more an 
enthusiast to his memory than you,’ wrote 
Horace Walpole of Chatham to his friend 
Cole. ‘ I knew his faults and his defects ; 
et . . . under him we attained not only our 
ighest elevation, but the most solid autho- 
rity in Europe. When the names of Marl- 
borough and Chatham ore stiU pronounced 
with awe in France, our little cavils make a 
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puny sound. N ations that ore beaten cannot 
» be mistaken I {Letters, vii. 76-7). On the 
other hand, it must be said that Chatham 
was too fond of war, and was indifferent 
alike to the misery it caused and the cost 
which it entailed. 

Though Chatham’s character is absolutely 
iiree from suspicion of corruption, no states- 
man ever exhibited greater inconsistencies 
during his political career. Pride rather than 
principle seems to have actuated his conduct 
on more than one occasion. He consulted no 
judgment but his own. His haughtiness to 
his colleagues was only equalled by his abject 
servility to the king. His vanity was ex- 
cessive, and he delisted in pomp and osten- 
tation. He was always playing a part : ' he 
was an actor in the closet, an actor at cotm- 
cil, on actor in parliament; and even in 
private society he could not lay aside his 
theatrical tones and attitudes’ {MACA.xrLA.T, 
Essays, 1862, ii. 148). 

Owing to the absence of any regular and 
full reports of the parliamentary debates, only 
a few nagments of Chatham’s actual speeches 
have been meaerved — ^by Hugh Boyd [q. v.]. 
Sir Philip Francis [q. v.], and others, ffia 
fame, therefore, as on orator rests almost 
entirely upon the evidence of contemporary 
writers as to the effects produced by his elo- 
quence. All contemporary accounts concur 
in describing these effects to have been un- 
aroUoled, and, judged by this test, he must 
e ranked with the greatest orators of an- 
cient or modern times. He spoke generally 
without premeditation, and hie few prepared 
speeches appear to have been failures. His 
merit was chiefly rhetorical. Ha was neither 
witty nor pathetic. Little sustained or oloso 
ugument figured in his speeches. He * de- 
listed in touching the moral chords, in ap- 
pealing to strong passions, and in arguing 
questions on high m'ounds of principle rather 
than on grounds of detail ’ (LnoKT, Sist. of 
England mi the Eighteenth Century, ii. 469). 

invective and sarcasm were simply ter- 
rific. In f^aee ond dignity of gesture be 
was not inferior to Garrick. He possessed, 
moreover, every personal advantage thot an 
orator could desire. His voice ‘ was both 
full and clear ; his lowest whisper was dis- 
tinctly heard ; his middle tones were sweet, 
rich, and beautifully varied j when he ele- 
vated his voice to its highest pitch, the house 
was conmletely filled with the volume of 
sound ’ (IlTiTtnB, Eemim'soenees, 1824, i, 139- 
140). In the House of Commons his elo- 
qumoe overbore both criticism and oppo- 
sition ; Mends and foes alike listened in 
breathless silence to the words which fell 
from his lips. In the uncongenial atmo - 1 


sphere of the House of Lords he was less 
successful ; his impassioned style of oratory 
proved unsuitable for so small and frigid 
an assembly, 

Chatham knew nothing of financial or 
commercial matters. He never applied him- 
self steadily to any bvanoh of knowledge, and 
was not even familiar with the rules of the 
House of Commons. Ha appears to have 
confined his reading to a small number of 
books, and, according to his sister, ‘knew 
nothing accurately except Spenser’s “ Fairy 
Qneen^” (Maoaulay, Essays, iii. 647). 
Demosthenes, Bolingbroke, and Barrow seem 
to have been Ms Favourite authors in the 
matter of style, and he is said to Lave rsad 
the contents of Bailey's ‘ Diotionarjy ’ twice 
through from heginiiing to end. Like Lord 
GranviUe, he was unable to write a common 
letter well, and "Wilkes has called him with 
soma truth ‘ the best orator and the worst 
letter-writer’ of the ago (Correspondence of 
John Wilhps, 1805, ii. 127) In jirivate life 
hia conduct was exemplary : ‘ it was stained 
by no vices nor sullied by any meanness ’ 
(Lettei’s and Works of the Earl of Chester- 
yfeld,ii. 468). 

Chatham’s figure woa tall and imposing, 
with the eyes of a hawk, a little head, a thin 
face, and a long oquiline nose. Ho was 
Borupulously e.xaot m his dress, and was 
never seen on businoss without a full-dress 
coat and tie-wig. Ilis deportment in society 
was extremely dignified, and he ' preserved 
all the manners of the vieille ootir, with a 
degree of pedantry, however, in his conver- 
sation, especially when he aftboted levity’ 
(Loud Ebmond Fitzmaueioh, Lfe of Wil- 
liam, Earl of Shelburne, i. 76), 

Monuments to Chatham, executed by John 
Bacon (1740-1799) [q, v.], were erootod in 
Westminster Abbey and (with on inscrip- 
tion by Burke) in the Guildhall. The marble 
um, with a medallion of Chatham by the 
same sculptor, placed W Lady Chatham in 
the grounds at Burton-I^nsont, was subse- 
quently removed Lo Stowe, and is now in 
the garden of Beveshy Abbey, Liucolnshh'e. 
There ie a statue of Chatham by MacDowell 
in St. Stephen’s Hall^ Westminster. Statues 
were also erected m Now Zork and in 
ihorlestown in acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices in promoting the repeal of the Stomp 
Act (sea Mayasim of American SistQry,'^u, 
67, viii. 214r-20). A portrait of Chatham, 
by Bicbard Brompton, at Ohevening, was 
presented by Obatham in 1772 to Philip, se- 
cond eerl Stanhope. A replica is in the 
National Portrait Gallery. It has bsen en- 
graved by J. K. Sherwin ond Edward Fiahar. 
Anothei’ portrait, by Williom Hoore, belongs 
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to Viscount OoUiam. Tliero are engraving 
of this portrait by llichard Houston, Ed- 
ward EisLer, and otliers. The picture in the 
National Gallery, strangely misnamed ‘ The 
Death of the Earl of Ohatham [in the 
House of Lords],’ was painted by Copley in 
1779-80. It was engraved under the direc- 
tion of Bartolozzi by .T, M, Delatre in 1820. 
Heferences to a number of caricatures of 
Ohatham will be found in the ‘ Catalogue of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum: 
Political and Personal Satires' (vol.iii. pt. iL 
pp. 1206-6, Tol. iv. pp. Ixxxii-iv). The ori- 
ginal Blaclc&iars Bridge, designed by Bobert 
Mylne, when fli'st opened in 1769, was called 
' Pitt Bridge ’ by order of the common coun- 
cil, but the name was soon afterwards 
dropped. The city approach to the bridge, 
also named after him, 'Chatham Square,* 
is now absorbed in New Bri^e Street and 
the Thames Embankment. Port Duquesne 
was renamed Fort Pitt, and subsequently 
Pittsburg, in his honour. 

According to Lord Cliesterfleld, Chatham 
had ‘ a most happy turn to poetry, but he 
seldom indulged and seldom er avowed it’ 
fOiiESTiiKinHiJ), Letters and Works, ii. 468). 
Some Latin verses written by Chatham on 
the death of George 1 were published in 
'Pietas CJnirersitaris Oxoniensis in obitum 
serenissimi Hegis Georgii I,’ &o,, Oxford, 
1727, fob These and some English verses 
addressed by Chatham to Temple and Gar- 
rick respectively are printed in Thackeray’s 
'History’ (i. 4, 6, 172-3, ii. 260-1). Chat- 
ham published nothing himself, though more 
than one pamphlet has been erroneously 
ascribed to him, The authorship of the 
' Letters of Junius ’ has also been attributed 
to Chatham, but on absurdly insufficient 
grounds. The connection of Francis and 
J unius with the reports of Chatham’s speeches 
is the subject of an article by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen in the third volume of the ' English 
Historical Keview ’ (pp. 233-49). Chatham’s 
letters 'to his nephew, Thomas Pitt, esq. 
(afterwards Lord Camelford), then at Cam- 
bridge,’ London, 1804, 8vo, were edited by 
■\Villiam Wyndham Grenville, boron Gren- 
ville [q. v.L and have passed through several 
editions. His ' Correspondence ’ was edited 
by Messrs. W. S, Taylor and J. H. Pringle, 
the executors of the second Earl of Chatham, 
and ‘ published from the original manuscripts 
in their possession,' London, 1838-40, 8vo, 
4 vols. A large number of Chatham’s des- 
patches and letters will be found in the 
Hecord Office and at the British Museum 
(see indices to the Addit. MSS. 1783-1835, 
1864-76, 1876-81,1882-7,1888-93). Others 
belong to Lord Cobham (see Sist. M88. 


Comm. 2nd Ilep. Ann. p. 38), theMorquisof 
Lansdowne (ji.SrdEep. App.pp. 130-1 IS.'i 
142. 146, eth Hep. App. p. Ml^Lord LeconI 
fleld(& 6th Eep App.p^aW’andtheS 
of Leeds {to. 11th Rep. App. vii. 45). 

He married, on 16 Nov. 1764, Hester, only 
daughter of Richard QrenviUe of 'Wotton 
nail, Buckinghamshire, and Hester, countess 
Temple. His wife’s brothers, Richard (after- 
wards Richard, earl Temple) and George 
with her first cousin, George Lyttelton, and 
her husband, formed the famous 'Cobham 
oousinhood.’ The marriage was a singularly 
hapw one. They had three sons— viz.; 
(1) John [q. V.], who succeeded as second 
Earl of Chatham ; (2) William (1769-1808) 
[q. V.], the famous statesman; and (3) James 
DharIaB,bom on 24 April 1761, who entered 
the iwal navy, became captain of HM.’s 
sloop Hornet, and died off Barbados in 1781 
— and two daughters, viz, : (1) Hester, born 
on 18 Got. 1766, who married, on 19 Deo. 
1774, Charles, lord Mahon (afterwards third 
Earl Stanhope),and died at Ohevening,Kant, 
on 18 July 1780, leaving three daughters, 
the eldest of whom was the well-known and 
eccentric Lady Heater Lucy Stanhope Pc. v.l : 


eccentric Lady Heater Lucy Stanhope [q.v.l ; 
and (2) Hamet, born on 18 April 1768, who 
married, on 28 Sept. 1786, the Hon. Edward 
James Eliot, remembrancer of the exchequer, 
second son of Edward^ second baron Eliot 
of St. Germans, and died on 24 Sept. 1786, 
leaving on only daughter, Harriet Hester, 
who become the wife of Lieutenant-general 
Sir WiUiam Henry Pringle, G.O.B. Chat- 
ham’s widow died at Burton-Pynsent, Somer- 
set, ou3 April lS03,aged 82, when the barony 
of Chatham, bestowed on her on 4 Dec. 1761, 
devolved on her eldest son, John, second earl 
of Chatham. She was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on 16 April 1803. 

For some years previously to his marriage 
Chatham resided at South Lodge, Enfield, 
Middlesex. He purchased Hayes Place, 
neor Bromley in Kent, soon after his mar- 
riage. He rebuilt the house, and by subse- 
quent purchases extended the grounds to 
about a hundred acres. Hore he mdulged in 
his favourite pursuit of landscape-gardening. 


sometimes even ' planting by tor^ght, os 
his peremptory and impatient temper could 
brook no deloy’ (Walpoeb, ilfmotira o/M« 
Reign of George III, iii. 30). From 1769 to 
1761 Chatham lived in the house (now num- 
bered 10) in St, James’s Square which was 
occupied by Mr, Gladstone in the parliamen- 
tary session of 1890. Cn resigning office in 
October 1761 Chatham gave up his town 
house in St. James’s Square, and resolved to 
live entirely at Hayes. Sir William Pyn- 
sentjUn eccentric Somersetshire baronet, who 
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died on 12 Jan. 1766, left Ms estate at Bmton- 
' Pynsent in the pai'ish of Ourry-Hivell, and 
nearly 3,000/. ayear, to Chatham, with whom 
hewaspersonollyunacquainted. The validity 
of the will was unsuccessfully disputed by 
the Ber. Sir Bohert Pynsent, a cousin of 
the testator, Chatham erected a column 
(commonly known as the Burton steeple) in 
memory of Ms benefactor, A portion of the 
old mansion-house is still standing. On the 
death of Chatham’s widow the estate passed 
by sale to the Pinney family. When Chat- 
ham came into possession of Burton-Pyn- 
sent, he sold Bayes to the Hon. Thomas Wal- 
pole. But on falling ill he became possessed 
with a morbid hehef that only the air of 
Hayes would restore his health, and Walpole 
was persuaded to sell it back to him (tb. 
iii. 30-8 ; Chatham Correapondenee, lii 
289-92). Chatham returned to Hayes in 
December 1767, and it continued Ms favourite 
residence for the rest of his life. Hayes 
Place was sold in 1786 to Mr, (afterwards 
Sir) James Bond, and by him, m 1789, to 
Ceorge, viscoimt Lewisham (afterwards third 
Earl of Dartmouth), It is now the resi- 
dence of Mr. Everard Alexander Hiunbro. 
In the chancel of Hayes church, adjoining 
the grounds, are hung the banners which 
were borne at Chatham’s funeral in West- 
minster Abbey. Chatham occupied North 
End House, Hampstead, in 176C, and during 
art of his mysterious illness in 1767. The 
ouse, which is uowcolled Wildwood House, 
has undergone considerable alterations ; but 
Chatham’s room, concerning which Howitt 
relates some very curious particulars, still re- 
mains {Northern Heights of London, 1869, p. 
82). 

[Though much information as to Chatham’s 
career can be gleaned from Francis Thackeray’s 
ponderous History of theEorl of Chatham (2 rols. 
4to, London, 1827), from Macaulay's Essays, the 
Chatham Conespondence, Almon’s Anecdotes, 
and Timbs’s Anecdote Biography, 1862. the first 
full life of Chatham was by Albert ron Buville 
(Berlin 1906, 3 rols., English transl. 1907, 3 
role.) See also Authentic Memoirs of the Bight 
Eon. the late Earl of Chatham, 1778 ; (Godwin’s 
History of the Life of William Fitt, Earl of Chat- 
ham, 178,3 ; the Speeches of the Bight Hon. the 
Earl of Chatham, with a Biographical Memoir, 
1348 ; Pitt’s Correspondence with Colonial Co- 
vornors in America, ed. Kimball (New Tork, 
1906, 2 vols.) ; Coxe’s Memoirs of Horatio, Lord 
Walpole, 1802 ; Memoirs by a celebrated Literary 
Character, 1814; John Nichols’s Becollections and 
Beflections, 1 822 ; Phillimore’s Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of Ceorge, Lord Lyttelton, 1845 ; 
Albemarle’s Memoirs of the Marquis ot Bocking- 
ham, 1852; Balhuityne’s Lord Carteret, 1887: 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, 1872-3 ^ Bos- 


well’s Infs of Johnson, 1887 ; Lady Chatterton's 
Memorials of Admiral Lord Gambier, 1861, 
vol. i ; Bussell’s Life and Times of C. J. Fox, 
1869, vol. i. ; Mahon’s History of England, 1858, 
vols. ii.-Tii. : Bmeroft’s History of the tjnited 
States of America, 1876, vols. iii. iv. vi. ; Jesse’s 
Memoirs of the Life and Beign of King 
George III, 1867; Woodfall's Junius, 1814; 
Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, 1812-16; Seward’s 
Literary Anecdotes of Distinguished Feisons, 
1814, ii, 318, 363, 367-86 ; Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of Benjamin Franklin, 1818, i. 
806-7, 490-604, 608 ; Brougham’s Historical 
Sketches of Statesmen, 1839, 1st ser. pp, 17-47 ; 
Grattan’s Miscallaneous Works, 1822, pp. 9-10; 
Bogors’a Complete Collection of the Frotests of 
the House of Lords, 1876, ii. 101-17 : Lodge’s 
Portraits, 1849-60, vii. 289-304; Earle’s English 
Premiers, 1871, i. 129-217 ; Walpole’s Cata- 
logue of Boyal and Noble Authors, 1806, ir. 
869-78 ; Whateley’s Obseirations on Gardening, 
1801, pp, 72, 86 ». ; Thoms's Hannah Ligbtfoot, 
&D., 1867; Eetrospeotive Beview, vii. 862-78; 
North American Bonew, Iv. 377-426 ; Edinbrn-gh 
Beview, lxx.90-123; Dublin Univ.Mug.xl,l-ll ; 
Collinson’s History of 8omer.<.et, 1791, vol. i , 
Hundred of Abdick and Bulston, pp. 24-6; 
Thorne’s Environs of London, 1876, i. 188, 
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PITT, WILLIAM (1769-1800), states- 
man, second son, of WiHiam Pitt, first earl 
of Chatham [q. v.], and Hester, daughter of 
Itichard Grenville, was born at Hayes, near 
Bromley, Kent, on 28 May 1769. As a cMld 
he was precocious and eager, and at seven, 
years old looked forward to following in his 
father’s steps {Chatham Correspondence, ii. 
398-4). His health being extremely delicate, 
he was educated at home. His father took 
much interest in Ms studies, preparing him 
to excel as an orator by setting him to trans- 
I late verbally, and at sight, passages from 
I Greek and Latin authors, and hearing Mm 
recite. When thirteen years old he composed 
a tragedy — ‘ Laurentino, King of Chersonese’ 
— ^wMch he and his brothers and sistsrs acted 
at his father’s house. It is extant in monu- 
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script. The plot ie political, and there is no 
lovein it(MA.OAiJLAT,M'iscc//«?!eoM Writings, 
p. 396). At fourteen, when he Iciww more 
than mDst lade of eighteen, he matriculated 
at Cambridge, entering Femhrolce Ilall in 
the spring of 1778, and going into residence 
the following October. He was put under 
the care of the Eev. George Pretyman, aftciv 
■ward8Tomline[q. v.], one of the tutors. Soon 
afterwards a serious Ulness compelled his 
return homo, and he remained there until the 
next .Tuly. Dr. Anthony Addington [q. v.] 
recommended a copious use of portwine. The 
remedy was successful, and at eighteen his 
health was established. For two years and 
a half he lived at Cambridge, with little or 
no society save that of his tutorj Pretyman. 
He studied Latin and Greek diligently, and 
showed a taste for mathematics; hut of 
modern literature he read little, and of 
modern languages knew only French. In 
the spring 0 ? VnG he eraduated M.A. with- 
out examination, and towards the cud of 
the year began to mix with other young 
men. He was excellent company, cheerful, 
witty, and well-bred. While still residing 
at Cambridge, he often wont to hear debates 
in parliament, and on one of these occa- 
sions was introduced to Charles James Fox 
[q. V.], who was struck by his eager com- 
ments on the arguments of the different 
speakers (Stanhope, i. 27). lie was 
present at his father's last speech in the 
House of Lords on 7 April 1778, and helped 
to carry the earl feom the chamber. On his 
father's death he was left with an income of 
less than 3001 a year, and, intending to 
practise law, began to keep terms at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, though he lived for the most 

E art at Cambridge. In the following October 
e published an answer to a letter from 
Lord Mouutstuart with reference to his 
father’s political conduct (Ann. Keg. 1778, 
xxi. 267-61). lie was called to the bar on 
12 June 1780,' and in August went the 
western circuit. At the general election in 
September he stood for the university of 
Cambridge, and was at the bottom of the 

J ioll. Sir James Lowther, however, caused 
lim to be elected at A^ipleby, and he took 
his seat on 23 Jan. 1781 . Among his closest 
friends were Edward Eliot (afterwards his 
brother-in-law), Biohard Pepper Arden 
(afterwards lord Alvanley), and Wilberforoe. 
In their company he was always full of life 
and gaiety. At hrst he gambled a little, but 
gave it up on finding that the excitement 
was absorbing ; for he resolved to allow 
nothing to hinder him from giving his whole 
mind to the service of his country. 

On entering parliament Pitt joined him- 


self to Lord Shelburne, then head of the 
party that had followed his father Chatham. * 
lie was thus in opposition to Lord North’s 
administration, lie made his first speechon 
26 Feb. in support of Burke’s hill for eco- 
nomical reform. The house expected much 
of Chatham’s son, and was not disappointed. 
Perfectly at his ease, and in a voice full of 
melody and force, he set forth his opinions 
in well-ordered succession and m the best 
possible words (Pari. Mist. x\i. 1261), 
Burke’s praise was unmeasured ; Fox warmly 
congratulated him ; and North declared his 
speech ‘ the best fest speech that he had 
ever heard ’ (Stanhope, i, 66, 68 ; Life (f 
Wilberforoe, i. 22). On 12 Juno he spoke 
in support of Fox’s motion for peace with 
the American colonies. After expounding 
Chatham’s principles, which had been im- 
pugned in the debate, he insisted on the 
uijustice of the war and the miseries it had 
produced (Pari. Mist. xxii. 480). In the 
summer he again went circuit, had a little 
business, and impressed his fellow-barristers 
by Ilia genial humour (Stanhope, i. 03). In 
the debate on the address, on 28 Nov., after 
the disaster at York Town, he scornfully 
denounced the speech from the throne in an 
energetic speech, which was loudly applauded 
(Pari. Mist, xxii, 736). During the earlypart 
of 1782 he was prominent in opposition to 
the govcrimient, and on 8 March, when 
North’s ministry was obviously tottering, 
declared that were it possible for him to ex- 
pect to enter a new administration he ' would 
never accept a subordinate situation,’ Though 
the words probably fell from him accidentally 
in the excitement of speaking (Memoirs ef 
Bockingham, ii. 423), they expressed a settled 
intention (Tomline, i. 67). When, a few 
days later, Bockingham was forming an ad- 
ministration, Pitt was offered some minor 
offices, among them that of vice-treasurer 
of Ireland, which, though of smoUimportaiics 
politically, was worth about 5,000/. a year and 
had been held by his father. Poor os he was, 
he refused it (infe of Shelburne, iii. 136), 
While giving the government an independent 
support, he was consequently not involved in 
its difficulties. FoUowmgin his father's steps, 
ho moved on 7 May for a select committee on 
the slate of tho representation. He inveighed 
against the corrupt influence of the crown, 
declared that it was maintained by the system 
of close boroughs, and refei'red to his father’s 
opinion that reform was necessary for the 
preservation of Uborty. He did not, how- 
ever, bring forward any definite plan. His 
motion was defeated by 161 to 141 (Pari. 
Mist, xxii, 1416), On the 17th he supported 
a motion for shortening the duration of par- 
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liaments, and on 19 June a bill for chocking 
biiberj. 

On Rockingham’s death Pitt reaped the 
fniit of his refusal of subordinate office. 
Shelburne became prime minister ; Pox and 
Burke thereupon resigned, and Shelburne, 
ohnoBt without allies in the commons, turned 
to Pitt. On 0 July, at the aue of twenty- 
three, he became chancellor of we exchequer. 
Differing from Shelburne on the peace with 
the Americana, he at once insisted that the 
preliminaries implied a recomition of inde- 
pendence that was irrevocable in the case of 
the failure of the final treaty. The kii^ 
in vain urued that he shomd retract his 
words, dec&ing that, as a young man, he 
could do so honourably (Xife of ^elbume, 
S09). The ministry needed fm'ther support, 
either Shelburne nor Pitt would consent to 
a union with North. Roth were, however, 
willing to receive Charles James Fox, and on 
11 Feb. 1783 Pitt, at Shelburne’s request, in- 
vited him to join the ministry. Fox refused 
unless Shelburne ceased to be prime minister, 
and Pitt is said to have broken ofi' the inter- 
view with the words, ‘ I did not come here to 
betray Lord Shelburne.’ From this interview 
is to be dated the political hostility between 
Pitt and Fox (ib, p. 342 ; Court and Cabinets, 
i. 149 i Tomlho), i. 89). While the coalition 
between Fox and North was being formed, 
Pitt, on the 17 th, upheld the government in 
a speech below his usual standard. He 
taunted Sheridan with his dramatic work, 
and Sheridan replied by comparing him with 
the Angry Boy in Jonson’s ‘Alchemist.’ 
On the 21st, however, he spoke against 
the coalition for two hours and three- 
quarters with unequalled power. It was 
one of his most auccesstul efforts, and 
North in reply referred to his ‘ amazing elo- 
quence’ Speeches, i. 60 sq.; MATiUnsBUiix, 
u. 86). On the 2Srd Shelbrnne resigned. 
Pitt, although he had loyally supported him, 
disliked him heartily. Next day the king 
offered Pitt the treasury. _ Shelburne and 
his Mend Duudas urged him to accept, and 
the Idng was importunate. He hesitated, 
but finally (26 March) declined the offer, for 
he considered that North’s support was essen- 
tial to success, and that it would be prejudicial 
to his honour os well os precarious to depend 
on North. The king expressed himself ‘much 
hurt ’ (Stauhoph, vol. 1 . App. pp. i-iii ; Court 
and Cabinets, i. 209). On the Slst he an- 
nounced his resignation, broke off all poli- 
tical connect ion with Shelburne, and declared 
that he was ‘ unconnected with any party 
whatever,’ and should act independently 
{Memorials of Fox, i. 320). On 2 April tho 
coalition ministry, with the Duke of Port- 


land as premier, took office. On 7 May Pitt 
again brought forward the question of reform 
or parliament, this time in resolutions em- 
bodying a definite plan for (1) checking 
bribo^ at elections ; (2) disfranchising corrupt 
constituencies; (3) adding to the number of 
knights of the shire and members for London, 
His resolutions were lost by 293 to 140 
{Farl. Sist. xxiii, 827-76). Another bill 
that he brought forward on 2 June, for re- 
forming abuses in public offices, passed the 
commons, but was rejected by the lords. 

On 12 Sept. 1783 he went with Wilber- 
force and Shot to France, the only visit that 
ho made to the continent. He stayed some 
time at Rheims, wherehe met Talleyrand, and 
on 9 Oct. went to Paris and Fontainebleau, 
where ‘ men and women crowded round him 
in shoals.’ It is said, but probably falsely, 
that Necker proposed that Pitt should marry 
his daughter, afterwards Madame de Stael. 
He returned home on 24 Oct., and took up 
his residence in his brother’s house in Berke- 
ley Square, intending to resume his legal 
work, for even his friends thought that the 
formation of the coalition had ' extinguished 
him nearly for life as a politician ’ (Rosn, 
Diary, i. 46). The coalition administration, 
however, soon came to an end over Fox’a 
India biU [see under Fox, Onannns Jausb), 
which Pitt opposed interms of scarcely justi- 
fiable vehemence {Pari. BM, xxiii. 1279). It 
passed the commons by majorities of more 
than two to one, but the king authorised Earl 
Temple to state in the loros that he should 
regard any one as his enemy who voted for 
tbe bill ; and on 17 Dec. the lords rejected 
it by 96 votes to 76. On the same day a 
resolution was moved in the commons con- 
demning in general terms the action of Earl 
Temple. Pitt declared the resolution ‘ Mvo- 
lous and ill-timed.’ Fox, in reply, taunted 
him with his youth and inexperience, and 
with following ' the headlong course of am- 
bition.’ The resolution was carried by 168 
to 80. On 19 Dec. the king dismissed the 
ministers and appointed Pitt first lord of 
the treasury and chanceUor of the exchequer. 
He had become prime minister before he was 
twenty-five. 

The announcement of his acceptance of 
office was received in the commons with 
derisive laughter. There was a strong ma- 
jority in favour of the late ministers, in- 
cluding, with the exception of Pitt himself 
and Dundas, every debater of eminence in 
the house (Rosubbbt, p. 68), while the cir- 
cumstances under which the coalition had 
fallen added to the bitterness of the oppo- 
sition. Pitt did not find it easy to form an 
od^nistration, and when his cousin Temple 
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rptmcted uu 21 Dec. hie aooeptauce of the 
Reals of a secretary of state, he ■was ‘led 
almost to despair’ (Eosb, i. 60). By the 
28rd he had ‘hastily patched together on 
administration composed of men wholly in- 
adequate to the work before them’ (Bland 
Burgea Papers, pp. 06-8). His cabinet of 
seven contained no member of the commons 
besides himself. He alone, therefore, was to 
bear the main brunt of the battle. An im- 
mediate dissolution was expected (Idfe of 
WUberfwae, i. 48). Pitt was determined to 
appeal to the electorate ; but he was equally 
determined not to dissolve until public 
opinion was strongly on his side. Fox, on 
the other hand, was set on preventing a dis- 
solution, and hoped to drive Pitt from office 
by votes of the existing house. Pitt em- 
ployed the recess in framing an India bill 
which, while establishing a board of control 
as a state department, loit the patronage to 
the oom]iauy. On the meeting of the com- 
mons on 1^ Jon. 1784, Fox proposed, as a 
means of preventing dissolution, that the 
house should at once go into committee on 
the state of the nation. In the debate Pitt 
loftily defended himself against charges of 
intriguing with the king. He was in a 
minority of 89. The attack was renewed on 
the loth, when the opposition majority was 
21 . On the 23rd Pitt’s India bill was rejected 
by a mujority of eight, and violent offorts 
were made in vain to provoke him to disclose 
his intentions. Tho king, who regarded him 
as his one hope of salvation from the mon 
he hated, was in deipair, and wrote that he 
Thought a dissolution necessary for the pre- 
servation of the constitution. But Pitt re- 
mained drm. A body of ‘independent’ 
members jiruposed, and the king assented, 
that Pitt should meet the Duke of Portland 
with a view to a combination, and on 2 Feb. 
the houae voted that a united ministry was 
necessary. Pitt refused to resign office as a 
preliminary to union, and declared that os 
the right of dismissal did not rest with the 
commons, a minister might constitutionally 
retain office against the will of tho house, 
lie denied its right to express a general want 
of confidence without specific charges. The 
proposed compromise foiled. 

The tide began to turn at the same time. 
The clerkship of the pells, worth 3,0001. a 
year, fell vacant, and, instead of taking it 
for himself, Pitt won universal admiration by 
bestowing it on Colonel Barrd [q.v.] on condi- 
tion that he surrendered a pension of greater 
value, which was thus saved to the country. 

his nominatmn. The lords on Jpeb. declared 
strongly in his favour, and the East India 


Company was on his side. On the 2Sth the 
freedom of the city was presented to him at a 
banquet. As he returned his carriage was at- 
tacked opposite Brooks’s, the club frequented 
by his opponents, and he escaped u ith diffi- 
culty. l^is outrage excited much indigna- 
tion. Fox’s majority sank to twelve” on 
1 March. He proposed to delay supply, and 
Pitt cast on him the odium of endeavouring to 
throw the country into disorder. Addresses 
in Pitt’s favour were presented to the king 
from many towns, and in the commons he 
succeeded in obtaining voles of supply. Uu 
the 8th Fox’s ‘ Bepresentation ’ to the king 
against the ministers was carried by only one 
vote, and the next day the Mutiny bill was 
passed without opposition. The victory was 
won, and the king dissolved on 24 March, the 
day fixed by Pitt (see Luoiy, Kiat. 0 / Bng- 
land, iv. 207-308 ; Mat, Const. Bjist, i. 88). 
Throughout the struggle Pitt was aided by 
the mistakes of Fox, nut he owed his victoiy 
to his own skill and determination. 

At the general election of 1784 he was 
returned for the university of Cambridge, and 
kept that seat during the rest of his life. Eis 
triumph was assured by the rejection of 160 
of Fox’s parly, and he was at this date sup- 
portod by a greater degree of popular favour 
than had ever been accorded to any mini- 
ster. In the debate on the address Pitt’s 
majority was 282 to 1 14. He at once turned 
his attention to the nation’s finances, which 
wei'e in grave disorder. The interest of the 
funded debt, the civil list, appropriated dut ies, 
and the expenses of the services exceeded 
the permanent taxes by 2,000,000/., and there 
was an unfunded debt of about 14,000,000/., 
of which the bills were at 16 to 20 per cent, 
discount. Towards funding this debt Fitt 
issued a loan of 6,600,000/., tor he would not 
disturb the money market by going too fast. 
Consulting only the interest of the country, 
he took the then novel step of oifering the 
loan for public tender, and accepting the 
most advantageous terms. He dealt a de- 
cisive blow at smuggling by lowering the 
duties on the articles most largely smuggled, 
while he increased the smugglers’ risks by 
the ‘ Hovering Act.’ The duty on tea ho 
reduced from 119 to 12J per cent., ad valo- 
rem, providing for the anticipated loss by a 
windowtax. The success of this measure est^ 
blished his reputation as a financier. In his 
budget he proposed various taxes calculated 
to return 980,000/. (Tomlinl, i. 483-607 ; 
DowbIiL, Siat. of Taxation, ii. 184-7)._ In 
this and all his schemes for taxation he aimed 
at making all classes contribute to the re- 
venue without pressing unfairly on any. 
Nor, though there was much thot was new 
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in his finance, did he strive for novelty ; for 
” he constantly adopted and improved on the 
devices of earlier financiers. His new India 
Bii, which passed easily, gave the crown 
political power, while it left to the directors 
the appointment of those who were to cai^ 
out the orders of the board of control. It 
established the system of double government, 
which, with some modifications, remained in 
force until 1858. 

In the session of 178S he suffered a damage 
ing defeat in his attempt to nullify Fox’s elec- 
tion to Westminster, and by the course he 
pursued incurred the charge of acting vindic- 
tively. By his motion for parliamentary re- 
form of 18 April, which he pressed eagerly, 
he proposed to extinguish by purchase the 
privileges of borough-holders or electors in 
thirty-six decayed boroughs, and to transfer 
the seventytwo seats to the larger counties 
and the cities of London and Westminster, 
end to proceed in like manner in the future if 
other boroughs fell into decay (Pari. JSist. 
xsy. 446). Neither the cabinet nor the oppo- 
sition was unanimous on the motion, and Pitt 
did not treat it as one on which the fate of the 
government was to depend. He spoke on it 
with eloquence, but was defeated by 348 to 
174, and, gi'eatly as he desired reform, would 
never agam do anything for its accomplish- 
ment (Ldckt, V. 63). In his budget of 
9 May 1785 he further reduced the floating 
debt by new taxes, some of which were op- 
posed, and passed with modifications. _ By 
mcludmg a number of taxes of various kin& 
in a single group, known a<< the assessed 
taxes, he checked waste and fraud. He 
sought to free trade from restrictions, and, 
anxious to strengthen the bond between 
Great Britain and Ireland, drew up resolu- 
tions establishing free trade and reciprocity 
between tbe two countries, and providing 
that Ireland should contribute towards the 
protection of the commerce of the empire in 
proportion to the consequent improvement 
m its trade. His scheme, presented in re- 
solutions to the Irish parliament on 7 Feb. 
1785, passed with a general concurrence, and 
on 32 Feb. Pitt introduced it in tbe English 
parliament . Hero it was vehemently opposed, 
and he was forced to modify it in the interests 
gf English manufactuiors (Pari. Sist. xxv. 
778). The bill was recast, ‘ seriously to the 
detriment of Ireland ’ (Luoxr) ; it was, in 
its new form, passed in England, but was 
rejected by the Irish parliament. In 1786 
another government measure, the proposal to 
fortify Plymouth and Portsmouth, was re- 
jected by the speaker’s casting vote. Such 
rebuffs were due partly to the fact that tbe 
ministerial party was not knit together by 


enthusiasm for any great question, partly to 
some distrust of Pitt’s youth, and partly to 
his maimers, which, though genial in private 
life, were stiff and haughty with his political 
supporters CWilbebfokoii, i. 78). 

Pitt’s financial successes enabled him in 
1786 to bring forward a scheme for the re- 
duction of the national debt. He regarded 
the debt as an excessive burden on the 
country, and in that belief declared it better 
for the country to borrow at a high than at 
a low rate of interest (Pari. Hist. xxiv. 1022). 
Having a surplus of revenue of nearly 
a miUiou, he proposed that a million a year 
should be placed in the hands of commis- 
sioners to be applied to the reduction of the 
debt, and that to it should be added the 
interest of the eums so redeemed, that this 
< sinking fund ’ should be out of the control 
of the goverumeut, and that its operation 
should continue whatever the financial con- 
dition of the country might be. A sinking 
fund bad already been tried by Walpole; Pitt 
owed bis scheme to Dr. Richard Price (1723- 
1791) [q. V.] He believed, and people gene- 
rally ^’eed with him, that if it was carried 
out wiQiout interruption it would extinguish 
the debt simply by the efficacy of compound 
interest (tfi* xxv. ISIO). The scheme was 
adopted, and by 1793 ten and a quarter 
mUliona of debt had thus been paid off. But 
it has long been proved that there is nothing 
spontaneous in the working of such a fund, 
and that public debt can offiy be lessened by 
taxation. It is obvious that the maintenance 
of the fund during the war which began in 
1793, so for from being economical, was ex- 
tremely wasteful, for the nation borrowed 
vast sums at high rates and applied port of 
them to paying off debts which bore a low 
rate of interest. This was not perceived at 
tbe time, and the knowledge that the fund 
was maintained helped to support public 
credit, and so strengthened Pitt’s position 
duri:^ the worst periods of depression 
(MoChri,iooH, Tracts, pp. 62G-63, 672 sqq.) 

The charges against Warren Ha8tingB[q. v.] 
were promoted py the opposition, and were 
opposed by Pitt’s friends generally. He voted 
against the RohiUa charge, wluch was re- 
jected on 2 June 1786 ; but when, on 18 June, 
’Fox brought forward the Benares charge, to 
the astonishment of all he spoke and voted 
for it, and it was carried by 119 to 79 (Pari. 
Hist. xxvi. 102). It is probable that on 
studying the charges he came to the condu- 
siou that he could not honourably continue 
to sttxiportHastings. He voted for the Begum 
charge in February 1787, and thus rendered 
tbe impoaobment certain (STAimopii,_i 298- 
306, 327 ; Memoirs of Sir P. Fraiids, ii. 237 ; 
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Rosebery, PjW,pp. 84, 87-8). During 1780 
he was engaged on acommeroial treaty with 
France, negotiated by William Eden, after- 
wards Lora Auckland J|q^. y.], on lines sug- 
gested by Bolingbroke in 1713, and contem- 
plated by Shelburne. Pitt's attitude signally 
exhibited his dislike of restrictions on trade 
and his freedom from national prejudice. 
Fox objected to the treaty in January 1787 on 
the ground that France was the unalterable 
enemy of England. Pitt replied that ‘to 
suppose that any nation could be unalterably 
the enemy of another was weak and childish.’ 
The treaty was approved by a large majority. 
By reducing the duties on French wines it 
revived the taste for them in England, and 
the consumption increased rapidly (Lecky, 
V, 87-46 ; Pori. Hist. xxvi. M3, 882-407). 
His consohdation of the port and excise 
duties and the produce of other taxes into 
one fund was on inmortont fiscal improve- 
ment (Doweee, ii. 192), and the masterly 
fashion in which he dealt with the nearly 
three thousand resolutions occupied by this 
intricate measure excited the admiration 
even cdthe opposition (Touune, ii. 233-49). 
Both in this year (1787) and in 1789 he 
resisted motions for the repeal of the Tost 
and Corporations Acts j for, though not op- 
posed to religious freedom, he held that the 
o^ance of church and stato was founded on 
expedienoy, that the restrictions imposed by 
the acts were necessary to it, and that they 
were not in themselves unreasonable {Pari. 
Hist. xxvi. 826, xxix. 609), 

In 1787 events induced Pitt to specially 
direct his attention to formgn affairs. He 
held the indepondeuce of HoUaud to be a 
matter of the highest importance, and de- 
sired to check the growth of French influ- 
ence there, The stadtholder, the Prince of 
Orange, who favoured the English alliance, 
had been forced by the ‘patriot’ party, 
which was in close alliance with France, to 
leave the Hague. Active assistance was 
promised by loanee to the states, while a 
Prussian army was sent to reinstate the 
prince. Pitt promised to aid the Prussians 
with a fleet. War seemed imminent, and 
Pitt made full preparations for it. But 
the Prussians were received in Holland as 
allies, France held back, the stadtholder was 
reinstated, and both England and Fkance 
agreed to put an end to their preparations 
for war (27 Oct.) Since the American 
war Eimland had no ally on the continent 
except Portugal. Pitt followed up the success 
of his policy in Holland by an alliance in 1788 
with the states and with Prussia, He thus 
re-established English influence abroad. 

Early in that year he had a hard struggle 


over his India declaratory bill, which com 
polled the board of control to maintain a • 
permanent body of troops out of the funds 
of the company, The course of the struffole 
illustrates* the extent to which the hold of 
(he government on its majority depended on 
Pitt personally {Court and Cabinets, i, 3.36 
361 ; Annual Uegkter, 1788, xxx. 108-21)’ 
His biU finally passed mth some modifica- 
tions. The success of his financial measures 
enabled him for the time to dispense with 
any now taxes, and to bring forward apian 
for compensating the American loyalists. 

It was in accordance with his advice that 
Wilberforce took im the slave-trade question 
and, Wilberforce being ill, Pitt, on 9 May 
1788, brought forwaid his resolution on the 
Bulnect for him. It was supported W Fox 
and Burke, and was carried of Wilber- 
force, i. 151, 171). In the same session he 
supported Sir William Dolben’s bill for regu- ‘ 
luting the slave trade [see under DoiBnx, 
Sir Johh], in 1789 and 1790 upheld wil- 
berforce’s motions, and on 2 April 1792, in 
opposition to many of his followers, urged 
the immediate abaUtion of the trade in a 
speech which, eloquent throughout, ended 
with a gorgeous peroration {Pari. Hist, xxix, 
1134-88, 1277). 

In November 1788 Pitt’s position was im- 
perilled by Ihe king’s insanity. Had the 
Prince of "Wales become regent, Pitt would 
have been dismissed in favour of Pox and his 
party. Pitt, whilehelookedforward unmoved 
to loss of office, held that it was for parlia- 
ment to name a regent, and to impose such 
restrictions on him for a limited time as 
would enable the king, on his recovery, to 
resume his power without difficulties, The 
prince and his party intrigued to prevent the 
imposition of restrictions,and Lord-chancellor 
Thurlow treacherously abetted them. On 
10 Deo. Pitt moved for a search for prece- 
deuts ; Fox declared that (he prince had an 
inherent right to the regency with sovereign 
owers, and that parliament had merely to 
ecide when that right was to be exercised. 
Pitt, on hearing this argument, whispered to 
his neighbour, ‘I’llunwhjg the gentleman 
for the rest of his life ’ {Life of Sheridan, 
ii.86). "While acknowledging that the prince 
had an irresistible claim, he maintained that 
it was not of strict right, and was to be de- 
cided on by porliament. He onswered anin- 
tempei'ate attack by Bm'ke by a ffignified 
appeal to the house. On the 16th his reso- 
lutions for a bill of regency were carried by a 
majority of sixty-fom* (Oowt and Cabinets, ii. 
40-64). Stni many wavered, andsome mem- 
bers of the cabinet were inclined, in case of a 
regency, to coalesce with the opposition. Not 
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BO Pitt, wlio contemplated returning to -work 
’ at the bar (Rose, i. 90). Impressed by bis 
hlgb-minded conduct, the London merchants 
owed him a gift of iOO,OOOi., -wbiob be de- 
clined. On the 30tb he wrote to the prince 
announcing the proyisions of hie regency 
bill, which withheld the power of making 
peers, and of granting pensions or offices 
except during pleasure, and placed the king’s 
person and household, with the patronage, 
amounting to over 200,000/. a year, wholly 
in the queen’s hands, These proyisions were 
drawn up in the well-grounded expectation 
that the king’s disablement was temporaiw. 
The hill passed the commons on 6 Feb. 1789 ; 
its progress in the lords was stopped by the 
king’s recovery. Meanwhile, the Irish par- 
liament had invited the prince to assume the 
regency in Ireland with full powers, hut Pitt 
n^eld the lord lieutenant, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, in his refusal to present the 
address to the prince, and recommended crea- 
tions and promotions in the peerage as re- 
wards of Buckingham’s supporters ((hurt 
and Cahinats, ii. 146, 166). The violence 
and tactical mistakes of the opposition were 
in part responsible for Pitt’s triumph at this 
crisis; hut his conduct throughout showed 
the highest skill and courage. The king was 
conscious of the debt that he owed him, and 
both inside and outside parliament his posi- 
tion was stronger than even at the date of 
his victory over Fox four years before. 

The general election of Octoher-Novem- 
her 1700 gave the government an increased 
majority; on important divisions it was 
generally well over a hundred. The king 
pressed Pitt to accept the Garter (December) ; 
he declined, and requested that it might be 
conferred on his brother. Lord Chatham 
(SiAEUOVB, ii. App. p. xiii). At the king’s 
request he accepted, in August 1792, the 
wordenship of the Cinque ports, which was 
worth about 8,000/. a year. In the autumn 
of 1786 he had bought on estate called 
HoUwood, near Bromley, Kent, raising 
4,000/. on it hy mortgase, and pa^in^ 4,960/. 
by 1794. He took much delict m the place, 
and loved to improve it. But his alfairs 
rapidly fell into disorder ; he neglected them, 
and his servants robbed him. 

When the question was raised whether 
the impeachment of IlaBtings was abated hy 
the late dissolution, Pitt had an interview 
witli Fox, The rival statesmen treated each 
other cordialWj and came to on apeement. 
On 17 Doc. Pitt spoke against the abate- 
ment with such masterly effect as ‘ to settle 
the controversy’ (Pari. Mist, xxviii. 1087- 
1099 ; Life of Sidmouth, i. 80). The dislike 
of the English in Canada to the Quebec Act 


of 1774made legislation necessary, and Pitt, 
in April 1791, brought forward a hill for the 
government of Canada. He proposed the 
creation of two separate colonies, in order 
that their mutual jealousy might prevent 
rebellion, and by his ‘ Constitutiond Act ’ 
divided the country into Upper and Lower 
Canada, giving to each its own governor, 
house of assembly, and legislative coimcU. 
Provision was made for a protestont clergy 
from lands called the clergy reserves, and 
the crown was empowered to grant heredi- 
tary honours in Canada. Both these last 
provisions were strongly opposed by Fox 
(Pari. Sitt. xxbc. 111). Soon afterwards 
Pitt came to an open rupture with Thurlow, 
the lord chancellor, who had long been an 
element of discord in the cabinet. Out of 
consideration for the king, Pitt bore for 
years with his opposition and ill-temper. In 
1792, however, the chonoellor vehemently 
opposed Fox’s libel bill, to which Pitt gave 
a vigorous support. Pitt ploinly told the 
king that he must choose between him and 
the diancellor, and George dismissed Thur- 
low (SiAtTHOPE, ii. 31, 72, 147-60, App. pp. 
xii, xiii). 

Meanwhile foreign politics made heavy 
demands on Pitt’s attention. Spain, hoping 
for help from France and Russia, had in 1789 
seized a British trading station on Nootka 
Sound in Vancouver’s mlond, and had taken 
some English vessels. Pitt insisted on repara- 
tion, obtained a vote of credit in May 1700, 
and equipped the fleet for service. France, 
however, was diverted by domestic affairs ; 
and though for a time war seemed certain, 
Spain drew back, and on 28 Oct. a conven- 
tion was signed that satisfied the demands 
of England. The energy of the government 
raised Pitt’s reputation abroad. In Decem- 
ber Pitt, in a supplemontory budget, arranged 
to pay the expense of the armament, amount- 
ing to 3,133,000/. in four years by special 
taxes, whicln so far as was possible, touched 
all classes (Dowell, ii. 196-6). But while 
insisting on respect for the rights of Great 
Britain, Pitt was anxious to maintain peace, 
and to preserve the stat us qu o and the bmonce 
of power in Europe. "With this object he 
had, in 1788, forwarded the alliance between 
Great Britain, Holland, and Prussia. The 
allies had, by threats of war, saved the inde- 
pendence of Sweden in that year, and their 
ectionsecured British commerceintheBaltic. 
Though unable to stop the war of Catherine 
of Russia — ^whose forward policy was highly 
distast efttl to Pitt — and her ally the Emperor 
Leopold II against the Turks, he persuaded 
the emperor, m 1790, to make an armistice 
with the Porte on the basis of the status quo, 
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In the nogot iatione witiiKussia, however, Pitt 
sustained a Rignalrebuif. Pitt considered that | 
it was for the interest of the maritime powers 
to prevent Russia from establishing a naval 
force in the Black Sea {Pari. Jlist. xxix. 
096), and agreed with Prussia to insist on 
Catherine’s restitution of Oczakow and its 
district. The fleet was prepared for service, 
on ultimatum to the enmress was despatched, 
and on 28 March 1791 Pitt moved an address 
pledging the commons to defray the expenses 
of the 'Russian armament,’ The address 
was carried by 228 to 136 ; but the argu- 
ments of the opposition were strong, the 
prospect of the war was unpopulaTj and 
Pitt, finding that persistence in the line of 
the status quo would risk the existence of 
the government, gave way, and Russia re- 
tained Oczakow. Ho was deeply mortified, 
his reputation at home and abroad suflered,^ 
and the alliance with Prussia was relaxed. 

The revolution in France soon involved 
more perplexing considerations. Pitt had 
viewed the outbreak of 1789 as a domestic 
quarrel, which did not concern him, and into 
which he was resolved not to be drawn. 
To Elliot, •who was in uuoificiol communi- 
cation with Mirabeau, ho wrote in October 
1790 that England would preserve a scrupu- 
lous neutrality in the struggle of French 
political parties (Stanhofu, ii, 38, 48, 69 ; 
LDOKy, V. 669), and Bm-ko was convinced 
that it was impossible to move him from 
.that position (BuitEH, Corrfspmdmce, Hi. 
343, 347). In February 1792 no thought of 
war hod entered his head. Having on the 
17th sho-wn a surplus of 400,0001., he re- 
pealed taxes amounting to 223,0001,, reduced 
the vote for seamen bj two thousand men, 
declared that the Hessian subsidy would not 
be renewed, and, speaking of the sinking 
fund, said that in fifteen years twenty-five 
millions of debt would be paid off. Nor was 
it, he said, presumptuous to name fifteen 
years ; for ‘ flhero never was a lime when, 
from the situation of Europe, we might 
more reasonably expect fifteen years of peace 
than we may at the present moment ’ (Parl. 
Hist. xxix. 816-37). In the autumn, how- 
ever, the situation changed. In August the 
French court to which the English ambas- 
sador was accredited had ceased to exist, and 
he was recalled from Paris. Eranoe had al- 
ready declared war on Austria and Prussia, 
and in September conquered Savoy aud Nice. 
In November Holland was threatened, and 
treaty rights set at naught by the opening 
of the Scheldt. Pitt recognised that England 
was bound by the treaty of 1788 to maintain 
the rights and independence of Holland 
(Rose, 1 . 114). Maret, a French envoy, found 


Pitt eager to preserve peace as late as 2 Dec. 
(EuNOTTii', Maret, Due de Baasano, pp. 94-8) * 
but resolved never to consent to the openine 
of the Scheldt {Pari. Hist. xxx. 268 sq.) “ 

Meanwhile French republican agents and 
especially the insolent envoy Ohauvelin were 
busy in England, Societies were formed in 
London and Edinburgh to propagate revo- 
lutionaiy doctrines. Their members were in 
constant communication with Paris. Sedi- 
tions publications were widely distributed 
among British soldiers and sailors, and riots 
were raised. The government issued a pro- 
clamation against seditious writings : on Pitt’s 
advice 1 he militia was partially colled out, and 
he supported the alien bill, a police measure 
rendered necessary by the crowd of French 
immigrants (Ptu'f.Jiist, xxx. 229-38). Chau- 
V6lm,who had no recognised diplomatic posi- 
tion, made himself personally obnoxious to 
Pitt, who refimed to see him, and, when the 
nows of tho king’s murder reached England, 
he -was ordered to leave the kingdom. On 
30 Jan. 1703 the French agent Slaret, who 
was acceptable to Pitt, revisited London in 
an informal capacity, Pitt voted in the 
cabinet to receive him, but Lord Hawkes- 
bury, in tho king's name and his own, op- 
posed his reception. The maj ority simported 
Ilawkesbury (Ebitoot, p. 120). The time 
for diplomatic intervention was then past. 
On 1 Fob. Pitt gave a masterly exposition 
of the provocations which the English govern- 
ment had received from France {Pan. Hist. 
xxx. 270 sq,), and on the same day France 
declared war gainst England. In the House 
of Commons Fox and his small party alone 
contested Pitt’s prudence at this crisis, 
and throughout the continuance of the war 
pursued him and his policy with unremit- 
ting hostility. In 1794 the government was 
strengthened by the accession of the Duke 
of Portland, Lords Spencer and FitzwiUiam, 
and 'Windham, leading wliigs who were in 
favour of a strenuous prosecution of the war. 
When asked whether he did not fear that 
these new allies might outvote him in the 
cabinet, Pitt replied that he had no such fear, 
for ‘ho placed much reliance on his new col- 
leagues, and still more on himself’ {Life of 
Sidrrumth, i. 121). 

Pitt believed that the finances of France 
would soon be exhausted, and that the war 
would therefore be short {Pari. Hist. xxxi. 
1048-6 1 Life of Wilberforee, ii. 10, 02, 382). 
On this assumption he determined to meet 
the war expenses mainly by loans, so as to 
avoid a great increase of taxation and the 
danger of thereby checking commercial de- 
velopment. On 11 March 1793 ho announced 
a continuance of some temporary taxes, and 
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mado up tho deficioncy in the estimates by 
> boicowing four and a half millions. He tried 
to obtain this loan at 4 or 5 per cent., hut 
was forced to issue it at 3 per cent, at a 
price of 72f. In 1794, while imposing some 
new taxes, he announced a loan of eleven 
TTiill inns. lie declared that commercial pro- 
sperity and the growth of the revenue would 
continue, since in all wars, while we had 
the superiority at sea, our trade had in- 
creased {Pari. Hist. u.s. 1032). In 1793 a 
serious monetary crisis took place, arising 
from causes unconnected with the war. To 
restore credit, Fitt issued exchequer bills for 
five millions, to be advanced on good security. 
Only four mMons were borrowed, conddence 
was restored, and the money was repaid. 

At tho same time the declaration of war 
made it, in Pitt’s opinion, absolutely neces- 
sary that all domestic dissension should be 
suppressed. He shared the general fear of 
revolutionary doctrines, and believed it es- 
sential to check their dissemination. With 
this object he supported, on 16 May 1793, 
the ' traitorous correspondence ’ bill, which 
was followed by prosecutions and judicial 
sentences that cannot ha whoUv justified. 
In Maybe brought in a Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Bill, which, though vehemently op- 
posed by Fox and his party (Pari. ITist. xks. 
617), passed through all its stages in twenty- 
four hours. Such repressive measures were 
demanded and approved by popular senti- 
ment, From the beginning of the war, too, 
Pitt, in his anxiety to avoid domestic dis- 
putes, opposed parliamentary reform. It was 
not, he said, speaking against a motion for it 
on the 17th, ‘ a time to embark on a constitu- 
tionalcbange’ (i6. pp. 890-902) ; he considered 
that the demand was urged by dangerous 
means, and that the bill itself went too far. 

At the outset of the war Pitt resolved to 
meet the aggressions of France fay form- 
ing a great European coalition against 
her. Between March and October 1793 he 
concluded alliances with Bussia, Sardinia, 
Spain, Naples, Prussia, Austria, Portugal, 
end some German princes, and granted sub- 
sidies of 882,000/. for the hire of foreign 
troops. The Austrian and Prussian armies 
were at first successful; at sea Hood in 1793 
destroyed the French fleet in Toulon, although 
he was compelled to evacuate the town, which 
had been handed over to the English by the 
anti-Jacobins; gains were secured in the 
West Indies, and on 1 June 1794 Howe 
won his famous victory off Brest. But in 
Europe the tide turned, and in 1794 the 
Austrians and Prussians retreated into Ger- 
many. Tho Duke of Y ork, in command of the 
Britidi and subsidiary forces, was routed near 


Dunkirk, and the Belgic provinces and sub- 
sequently Holland were conquered. In spite 
of the resistance of the king, Pitt insisted on 
York’s dismissal. The keeping the allies 
together taxed all Pitt’s energies. In .A.pril 
he was forced to grant a subsidy of 1,226,000/. 
to Frederick WiUiam H of Prussia, who gave 
no return for it, and in 1796 sigpied a peace 
which neutralised North Germany, 

In a short time Austria and Fiardima were 
the only active allies left to England. ‘ We 
must,’ Pitt said, ‘ anew commence the salva- 
tion of Europe ’ (Ausoit, Jlistori/, iii. 167). 
He formed a triple alliance with Bussia and 
Austria, the Austrian emperor receiving a 
loan of four millions and a half, llussia, 
however, remained inactive, and the action of 
Austria was barren of results. From these 
disappointing results he turned hopefully to 
an ill-judged scheme for conveying FSrench 
royalist troops to Brittany in English ships. 
Money and stores were liberally supplied for 
the expedition. The emigrant troops were 
landed on the peninsula of Quiberon, and in 
July 1795 were destroyed by Hoche. The 
disaster was attributed by the French re- 
fugees to Pitt’s duplicity, and Fox declared 
that he had lowered the choracter of Britain 
^ sending a gallant army to be massacred. 
While Pitt, no doubt, thought more of the 
possible advantage to England by the de- 
struction of the enemy’s munitions of war 
than of the success of the royalist cause in 
France, he fuUy performed his share in the 
expedition, and the accusations of disloyalty 
brought against him seem unfounded (Pari. 
Hist. xxxu. 170 ; cf. FoBXXBorr, Sistoira des 
Binigris, ii. 99-116, 160). 

The budget of February 1796 marks the 
beginning of a long period of financial diffi- 
culty. Pitt woe compelled both to increase 
taxation and to raise a loan of eighteen mil- 
lions on terms equal to interest at 4/. 16s. 2(/. 
per cent. At the some time he observed that 
the foreign trade of the country 'surpassed 
even the most flourishing years of peace ’ 
(Pari. Hist. xiii. 1316). Scarcity, however, 
prevailed owing to had harvests, and in 
August wheat was at 108s. a quarter. On 
going to open parliament in October, the king 
was greeted with cries of ‘Bread,’ ‘Peace/ 
and 'No Pitt,’ and a missile was aimed at him. 
The law of treason was at once extended, and 
Pitt carried a ' sedition bill.’ The distress of 
the poor led Pitt to adopt a temporary mea- 
sure of relief, which contravened bis economic 
principles. He defended his action on the 
ground of emergency. In December he 
urged the necessity for a reform in the poor 
laws. He embodied his plans in a bill con- 
taining provisions strongly savouring of slate 
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socialism, such as the formation of ‘ schools 
of industry,’ and the supply of cows to pau- 
ers. The bill was laid before the commons, 
ut it was severely criticised, and was aban- 
doned {Times, 19 March 1838; Stanhoph, 
ii. 866-7; Eosbbusi', pp. 169-70) [seeBEKT- 
Hitl, jEnBOT.] 

Early in 1706 Pitt had to meet an Iridi 
difficulty. In 1786 he had sought to give 
Ireland the same commercial position as Eng- 
land, and to effect a parliamentary reform on 
a protestant basis (Leokt, vi. 376). The 
French revolution, which won muon sym- 
pathy in protestant Ulster, inclined him, how- 
ever, to favour the claims of the Roman 
catholics, in whom ho detected a powerful 
conservative element. Misled by the anti- 
catholic spirit in Europe, he believed, too, 
that the papal system was near its end 
{ib, p. 497). He consequently supported 
the English Catholic Relief Bill or 1791, 
and insisted, with reference to the Irish 
Catholic Relief Bill of 1792, that the go- 
vernment should not pledge itself against 
farther concessions. He considered that a 
legislative union would be the means by 
wmch catholics might most safely be ad- 
mitted to the franchise (li. 613). Already 
in the rejection of his commercial proposals 
and in the differences that had developed 
themselves on the subject of the regency he 
had been impressed by the difficulties arising 
fcom legislative independence. The Catholic 
Relief Act^ passed by the Irish House of 
Commons in 1793, was due to the pressure 
that his government brought to bear on the 
government in Ireland, but the act stopped 
short of complete emancipation, and failed 
to alleviate Irish discontent. The whigs 
who joined Pitt in 1794 urged on him a 
policy of reform and emancipation. Pitt 
promised that Lord Fitzwilliam [seo Fm- 
wiEEiAir, "WiEEiAM WsimvoBTH, Second 
Ease], a strong whig, should be appointed 
viceroy, and Portland and Fitzwilliam at 
once led the whig leaders in Ireland to be- 
lieve that there would be a comjMete change 
of system and administration. Pitt had no 
intention of surrendenng Ireland to the 
whigs, but to avoid a split in the cabinet 
he nominated Fitzwilliam, on the vague 
understanding that there were to be no 
sweeping changes, and that the admission 
of catholics to parliament should not be 
treated as a government question, thou|'h 
if he were pressed he might yield (X^s 
(ff Grattan, iv. 177)._ Fitzwilliam, on his 
arrival in Ireland, dismissed John Beres- 
fbrd [q. v.] and other tory officials, and in- 
formed the cabinet that emancipation must 
be granted immediately, Pitt- with the 


assent of the cabinet, straightway recalled 
him, and thus roused the bitterest animosity • 
among the exasperated catholics (Leoki 
vii. 1-98 ; Rosebebv, pp, 174:-86) Pitth 
error lay in not givi^ Fitzwilliam mere 
explicit mstruetions. The king was hostile 
to emancipation, and, although Pitt himself 
desired it, he considemd that the time for it 
had not yet come. The personal question 
involved in the dismiseol of his political 
friends also weighed much with him. 

By the end of 1796 he was anxious for 
peace, and in March 1796 caused proposals 
to be laid before the French directo^. They 
failed, and on 10 May Fox made their failure 
the occasion of a strenuous attack on the con- 
duct of tho war. Pitt replied ably, and had 
a majority of 210 to 42. In his budget, be- 
sides a new loan, he announced additions to 
the assessed taxes, and to the duties on 
horses and tobacco, and introduced a new 
tax on collateral successions (Dowell, ii. 
213-1 6). A dissolution followed, and in the 
new parliament his majority was maintained. 
During the year Great Britain made some 
gains in the West Indies, but the French, 
though suffering some temporary reverses in 
Germany, conquered Italy, In the course 
of the general election Pitt had found it 
necessary to support the emperor by a loan 
of 1,200,000/., and he raised it without the 
consent of parliament. When attacked on 
the grant by the opposition in December, he 
argued that the loan came under the head 
of ' extraordinaries,' recognised as necessary 
in times of war ; but, although he obtained 
a mojority of 286 to 81, opimon was against 
him, and he promised not to repeat the irre- 
gularity. In the late autumn further at- 
tempts to obtain peace proved futile, France 
refused to givoup the Netherlands (Malmes- 
BUBT, Diaries, in. 269-366), and threatened 
an invasion of Ii'eland, Pitt appealed to 
British patriotism by issuing a loyalty loan 
of eighteen millions at 6 per cent., which 
was tohen up with enthusiasm at 1002. for 
1122. 10s. stock. In his budget for 1797 he 
imposed additional taxes or over two mil- 
lions, the incidence of which he made as 
general as possible, the more important being 
a third adimtion of 10 per cent, on tm 
assessed taxes, and additions to the duties 
on tea, sugar, and spirits. The failure of the 
peace negotiations led to a run on the Ba^ 
of England, The dfrectors ^pealed to Pitt 
for help, and on 26 Feb, 1797 cash pay- 
ments were suspended by an order in council. 
The victory off Cape St. Vincent (14 Fab.) 
gave bim only temporary consolation, for the 
mutiny of the fleet at the Nore in May, when 
the Dutch fleet was threatening invasion, 
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seemed to paralyse tlie am on which he With the Iriah rebellion of 1798 Pitt had 
1 chiefly leant. England's prospects never little to do directly, but on its outbreoi he 
looked less hopeful. Ireland was on the eve considered it neces<iary to renew the suspen- 
of open rebelhon ; Russia deserted the anti- eion of habeas corpus, and other bdls were 
French policy of Oatherine ; in October Aus- passed for the suppression of secret societies 
tria made peace with France; and the war and the regulation of newspapers. Measures 
on the continent came to an end. The gene- of defence mainly absorbed his attention, 
ral alarm was manifested by the foil in the During the debate on his hill on manning 
price of consols to 48. the navy, on '25 May, Tierney, who had be- 

Tbroughout these calamities Htt main- come prominent in opposition to him, spoke 
tained an estraordmary calm, and made against hurrying the bill through the house, 
stirring appei^ls to the spirit of the nation. Pitt suggested that he desired to obstruct 
Nevertheless, he was anxious for peace, and the defence of the country, and Tierney sent 
in April 1797 obtained the king’s unwilling him a challenge. Pitt informed the speaker 
consent to reopen negotiations. QienviUe of the matter as a Mend, in order to prevent 
vehemently opposed him in the cabinet, but him from interfering, and he met Tienw on 
he was determined 'to use every effort to Sunday, 27 May, on Putney Heath. Doth 
stop so bloody and wasting a war’ (Wind- flred twice without effect, Pitt the second 
EAU, Diary, p. 368; Mauidsdw, u.s. iii. time firing in the ah, and the seconds declared 
S69). To Malmeabury, who was sent to that honour was eatisfiBd(X(fl! of Sidmouth, 
negotiate at Lille, Pitt gave secret instruc- L 206 ; Life of Wilberforee, ii. 281-4). 
tions that, if necessary, he might offer France The victory of the Nile on 1 Aug. 1798, 
either the Gape or Ceylon (ib. iv. 123), The its important and faivieaching consequences, 
negotiations failed in September, Pitt’s and its effect on the European powers, aided 
budget of November showed a deficit of Pitt in forming a second great coalition 
twenty-two millions ; three millions he against France, which by the end of the 
borrowed from the bank, twelve he obtained year consisted of Great Britain, Portugal, 
by B new loan, and the remaining seven Naples, Russia, and the Porte, Austria ac- 
he provided for by a 'triple assessment,’ ceding soon afterwards. For a time the 
(^r(png the payers of assessed taxes on a , military operations on the continent, where 
graduated scale. His heavy demands ex- , Suwarow drove the French out of Italy in 
cited discontent, and in December, at the 1799, as weR as the taking of Seriwapatam 
public thanksgiving for the naval victories, (4May),gaTe him encouragement. Believing 
he was insulted by the mob, and guarded by that the Dutch were ready to rise against the 
cavahy. The publication of the ‘Anti- French, he planned an expedition to Holland 
Jacobin,' which negan in the autumn, was consisting of British and Russian troops. In 
useful to him, for it ' turned to his side the August tiie British fleet c^tmud the D utch 
cuiTent of poetic wit which had hitherto vessels in the Texel. The Duke of York took 
flowed against liim’ (Stanhope, iii. 84r-9). thecommandbyland;theDutchdidnotrise; 

At the some time the opposition in parlio- the duke was unsuccessful, his army suffered 
ment had since July relaxed its aggreesive from sickness, and he capitulated. Pitt, nn- 
energy, owing to the partial secession of Fox. dismayed, planned an attempt on Brest in 
Pitt's health was weakened by the anxieties conjunction with French royalists, which 
of the year, and neverfully recovered. He was happily was not carried out, 
ill in June 1798, and the opposition news- On 26 Dec. 1799 Bonaparte, the First 
papers insisted, without the slightest ground. Consul, wrote to Georra HI personeRy, pro- 
thathewasinsane. AVilberforoeinJulyfound posing negotiations. The adverse answer 
him better, and ' improved in habits ’ — that is, sent by Grenville was approved by Pitt, who 
probablydrhikingle8sportwhie(ii/’eq;f ITil- no doubt rightly believed that negotiations 
oei/on!e,p. 317). During the summer of 1800 would have dissolved the new coalition with- , , 1 , 

hi3physioiaii8arderedhimtoBath,bat public out leading to a lasting peace, but in tone 
busWs kept him in town, and he ^eparedfnr and matter the letter was unfortunate. The 
thelaboura of the following November session government was attacked for the rejection 
by a visit of three weeks to Addington, the I of the overture, and on 3 Feb. 1800 Pitt 
speoker. During 1796 he had taken much offered a masterly vindioation of liis policy 
pleasure in the society of Eloanor Eden, a (Pari. Hist, xxxiv. 1197-1203, 1301-97). He 
danghter of Lord Auckland, but he explained was, however, full of anxiety ; Russia was ill- 
to her father that his affairs were too embni- affected and W withdrawn from co-opem- 
rassed to allow him to make her an offer of tion; it was neoessaryto support Austria, and 
msriiage. His debts amounted at the time on the 17th he announced that two millions 
to about 30,0001 (SiANHorn, iii. 1-4). end a half would be requiiad for subsidies. 
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In nns-wer to Tierney, who cliallongecl the 
minieters to deny that the object of the -war 
was the reetoration of monarchy in France, 
Pitt retorted, in a speech full of passionate 
eloquence, that its object -was security (ib. 
pp. 1438-47). His liopes of Austria were 
disappointed, for she was forced to on armi- 
stice. Though meeting with strong opposition 
in the cabinet, he again made overtures for 
peace during the hlocltade of Malta. They 
failed, and Malta surrendered to the British. 

The govornment’s financial embarrass- 
inonts were rapidly growing. Early in 1798 
Pitt arranged to receive voluntary contri,- 
bniions to supplement payments itue under 
the triple assessment, and himself contributed 
2,0007 in lieu of his legal assessment (IlosB, 
i. 210). In April he rendered thu land tax 

K tuol and subject to redemption, and 
being as low as fifty-six, about a 
quarter of the charge was redeemed by the 
end of 1799 (DowbIiIi, iii. 88). Ilis budget 
of S Dec. 1798 showed an excess in supply 
over the ordinaiw revenue of more than 
twenty-three millicns. Premising that the 
amount to be raised by loan should be as 
small as possible, and that no loan should be 
greater than could ha paid within a limited 
time, he pointed out the defects of the triple 
assessment, which, he said, had been shame- 
fully evaded, and proposed that a general tax 
should he levied on income, beginning with a 
120th on incomes of 007, and rising by de- 
grees until on incomes of 2007 and upwards 
It reached ten per cent. This, he calculated, 
would return ten millions, hut in 1799 the 
yield was little more than six (ib, p, 92). 
Ilis resolutions were carried. lie also issued 
a loan of three millions, and in June 1790 
another of fifteen millions (Ndwuaucr). 
His budget on 24 Feb. 1800 showed esti- 
mates for supply amounting to thirty-nine 
and a Half millions, and he announced the 
contract for a loan of eighteen and a half 
millionB tahen by the public at 1677 stoci: at 
three per cent, for 1007 money. Although his 
account of the revenue justified his belief in 
the growing commercial prosperity (ib. xxxiy. 
1616-19), the wet and cold summer of 1799 
had created widespread distress. Wheat rose 
to 1208. a quarter. Pitt desired to adopt 
remedial measures, but Grenville argued that 
artificial contrivances would iuorease the 
evil (Stahhopb, iii. 244-60). By Pitt’s ad- 
vice there was an early mooting of parliament 
in 1800 to consider measures for relief. Ho 
pointed out that war had no necessary con- 
nection with scarcity, and recommended re- 
gulation, though he deprecated the sugges- 
tion of ' a maxunum price of corn ’ (ib, xxxv. 
614r-31,789, 793). 


Although Pitt had in 1792 looked on a 
legislative union with Irehind as the h6«t • 
means of solving the religious difficulty he 
did not set himself to carry it out until June 
1798, when the rebellion was in progress 
His tentative policy towards the catholics' 
nnd his want of precision in the Fitzwillmiu 
aftair, had helped to increase the ferment m 
Ireland (Leoky, viii. 281, 286), and the 
question of the imion had become urgent. 
At first he hoped to effect a union on a basis 
of emancipation, but he soon doubted 
whether that would he possible (Caatlereagh 
Corre^andenee, i. 404, 431 j Cornwallis (hr- 
respondenee, ii. 414^18). The cabinet gene- 
rally was against such a scheme, and Clare 
[see Fitzoibbon^ Jons, Eam os Ciabe] 
persuaded Pitt in October to adopt an ex- 
clusively Protestant basis for the union. Yet 
while yielding to considerations of policy, he 
was determined that the union should be 
the means by which the catholics should at- 
tain political rights (Life of Wilbeforoe, ii. 
318, 324). On 23 Jan. 1799 he brought pro- 
posals for the union before the British House 
of Commons, and was opposed by Sheridan, 
whose amendment received no support. He 
continued the debate on the Slat, when he 
made an eloquent speech, which he corrected 
for the press. He held out the prospect that 
the union would lead to the recognition of 
the catholic claims^ which could not safely 
bo admitted otherwise, and that, after it was 
effected, emancipation would depend only on 
the conduct of the catholics and the temper 
of the times. lie ended by moving eight 
resolutions which were carried. Pitt has 
been blamed for the means taken by the 
Irish government to obtain a majority. He 
has been charged with cynically securing the 
assent of the Irish parliament to its own dis- 
solution, by rocklessly bribing its members. 
Extensive jobbery was practised by Com- 
waUis and' Caatlereagh m accordance with 
the evil traditions of Irish politics before the 
union, and Pitt, as prime minister, must he 
heldlargelyresponsiblefor their doings(G)n 2 - 
walHs Correspondence, iii. 8, 100). nut the 
amount and character of the corruption sanc- 
tioned by Pitt have often been exaggerated. 
Little money was sent from England during 
the strimgle (iS. pp. 34, 161, 166, 184 j Castle- 
reagh Corresp, in. 260 ; Lbcey, viii. 409 ; 
IrraiUM, Irish Union, p. 219), and little, if 
any, was spent in the purchase of votes. 
Cornwallis declorod it would he bad and 
dishonourable policy to offer money-bribes. 
Some Irish members of the opposition vacated 
their scats during the straggle, induced by 
money payments, promises, or mants of pen- 
sions, The hiU disfranchised eighty-four 
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boroughs, and Pitt, in the Eeform Bill •whioh 
• he had vainly introduced into the English 
House of Commons in 1785, had accepted 
the principle that compensation was due to 
dispossessed horough-holders. Other views 
prevailed in 1832 ; hut in 1798, unless pro- 
vision had been made for such compensation, 
no hill which involved the disfranchisement 
of boroughs would have had any chance of 
passing the legislatm'e either in Ireland or 
England. Under Pitt’s scheme, as accepted 
by the Irish legislature, a court was esta- 
blished for the settlement of borough-holders' 
claims, and l,360,000f, waspaid under theact. 
In a few instances official posts were promised 
or granted ; seven officers of the crown were 
dismissed and two resigned. Pitt allowed 
Cornwallis and Castlereagh to promise 
honours to some waverers. At the end of 
the struggle there were granted in fulfil- 
ment of these pledges sixteen new peer- 
ages and nineteen promotions in the Irish 
peerage, and four or five English peerages 
to Irish peers. Pitt's methoch will not oe 
approved in the light of modern political mo- 
rauty. But it is difficult to detect any flaw 
in the arguments by which he convinced 
himself and others that the measure was 
essential to the stahilityof the empire and the 
weKare of Ireland, ^e Irish parliament 
having passed the hill for the union on 
28 March 1800, the first imperial parliament 
of Great Britain and Ireland met on 22 Jan. 
1801. 

In tho king’s speech, Pitt referred to the 
unfortunate course of the war. The failure 
of the coalition was fulW declared hy the 
treaty of Lun6ville, and Bussia had renewed 
the policy of 1780 by forming an alliance of 
armed neutrality in the north. Still nn- 
daanled,Pitl urgod the importance of a naval 
attack before the northern powers had as- 
semhled their forces, and maintained the 
justice of the British system with respect to 
neutrals. To this he ascribed ‘that naval 
preponderance which had given security to 
this country and more than once afforded 
chances for the salvation of Europe ’ (id. pp. 
908-18). His position in the house may be 
gauged by the rejection of an amendment to 
the address hy 245 to 03, the opposition being 
in comparatively strong force. A few weeks 
later ho ceased to hold ministerial office. 

Pitt, in accordance with his original view, 
had regarded the Irish union as incomplete 
without catholic emancipation; and while 
not definitely pledging himself to that effect, 
had allowed Cornwallis to enlist the votes 
of catholics on tho understanding that it 
would follow (Castlereagh Corresp. iv. 10, 
11, 34), Accordingly, he had ot once 
VOCi. XV. 


planned with Grenville the abolition of the 
sacramental test, the commutation of tithes 
in both countries, and a provision for the 
Irish catholic clergy and dissenting ministers 
(Court and Cabinets, iii. 128-9). The lord- 
chancellor, Loughhorough, who spoke against 
Pitt’s plan in the cabinet on 30 Se]^t. 1800, 
betrayed Pitt’s intentions to the king, and 
did aU he could to intensify George’s dislike 
of the proposals. Pitt, while tho matter was 
still before the cabinet, abstained from speak- 
ing of it to the king. On 29 Jan. the speaker, 
Addington, by the king’s request, endea- 
voured to dissuade him from bis purpose. 
On the 31at Pitt learnt that the king had 
declared that he should reckon any one who 

^Meupon he tnote to Qeorge that, unleL 
he could bring the measure before parlia- 
ment with the royal concurrence and the 
whole weight of government, he must re- 
sign. George was obdurate. On 3 Feb. 
Pitt announced his intention of resigning, 
and the Idng agreed to accept his resigna- 
tion. He did not however, quit office imme- 
diately. On 18 Feb. he brought forward his 
budget, announcing loans of twenty-eight 
millions and additional taxation calculated 
at 1,794,0001. For the first time his budget 
was not opposed. Wishing to calm the 
catholics, Pitt instructed Castlereagh to 
write a letter to Cornwallis, promising the 
catholics the support of the outgoing mini- 
sters. His surrender of his seals was delayed 
by Idle king’s derangement. On 6 Morch he 
was much moved by a message from the 
king attributing his illness to Pitt’s conduct. 
Although he remained convinced of the 
necessity of emancipation to the end of his 
life (Pari. Debates, xvi. 1006), he sent back 
an assurance that during George’s reign he 
would never agitate the cathiwc question 
(SiASTHOSE, iii, 804). Thereupon some of 
his friends urged him to cancel his resigna- 
tion. He hesitated, hut decided not to do 
so except at the king’s request, and on the 
voluntary withdrowal of Addington, who 
had been designated bis successor with his 
concurrence. Addington declined to move 
in the matter, and Pitt finally deemed the 
project improper ^osd, i. 329; MaIiUES- 
BTOX, iv. 33-7). The king recovered, and 
on 14 March Pitt formally resigned; among 
those that went out of office with him were 
Lords Grenville, Spencer, and Cornwallis, 
Bundos, Windham, and Canning. On 
25 March Pitt ha^htily declared in the 
commons that he had not resigned to escime 
difficulties. Sds assertion was undoubtedly 
true. 

Convinced that it was important for the 

4 K 
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country that the new ministry should he 
strong, Pitt did what he could to strengthen 
it. He probably promised his support to 
Addington too unconditionally (Malmus- 
BUHT, iv. 76). On the whole, he heartily 
approved the preliminaries of the peace of 
Amiens of 1801, dilTering therein from Gren- 
ville and others of his mends. During the 
session of 1802 he relaxed his attendance in 
parliament, but maintained constant commu- 
nication with Addington. In February he 
was attacked in the commons by Tierney, in 
his absence, and felt aggrieved by the luke- 
warmness of Addington in his defence. But 
he advised Addington on both the budget in 
April and the royal speech in June. Gran- • 
vule and others urged on him the weakness of 
the government and the need of a strenuous 
policy in view of a probable renewal of the 
war. He became convinced that the peace 
would not last, and that measures should bo 
taken to show that England would not sub- 
mit to injury or insult. On 12 April ho was | 
violently attacked by Sir Francis Burdett 
[q. v.l, and on 7 May John Nicholls moved 
an address to the king thanking him for hav- 
ing dismissed Pitt. The house, however, voted I 
by 211 to 62 that Pitt had ‘ rendered great | 
and important services to tho country, and 
deserves the thanks of the house.’ His birlh- 


for which Canning wrote the song ‘The pilot 
that weathered the storm.’ Pitt, who was 
residing at Walmer Castle^ was not present. 

Privote debts were causi^ Piit much em- 
barrassment. Though his oil&ial salaries had 
for some years amounted to 10,6001, he owed 
46,0001 in 1801. On the loss of his political 
salaries, his creditors became prossiug, and on 
execution was feared. TheLondonmerohants 
again tendored him 100,0001 and the king 
proposed a gift of 30,0001 from his privy 
purse, but he declined both oIFers. Finally 
fourteen of hie friends and supporters ad- 
vanced him 11,7001 as a loan, and he sold 
H oil wood which, after the mortgage on it was 
paid, brought him 4,0001 (Bosn, i, 402-27 ; 
Abolpeps, Hiitory, vii. 696-0 j Staseopii, 
hi. 841-9). In September 1 802 he had at 
IValmer a sharp attack of illness, which 
necessitated a visit to Bath next month. 
In 1803 he took his niece, Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, to live with him, and, while spending 
tho autumn at Walmer, organised and re- 
viewed a large body of Oinque port volunteers 
in anticipation of a French invasion. When 
subsequently Napoleon gatlicred about Bou- 
logne 180,000 men ready to invade England, 
Pitt, while at Walmer, busily attended re- 
views and promoted works of defence. 

Late in 1802 Canning and Grenville Imd 


strongly represented to him the incapacity 
of the ministers, and that it was his duty to 
‘resume his position.’ He replied that he 
was bound by an engagement to support 
Addington, though if the cabinet should ask 
his advice, and then act contrary to it his 
hands would be free. His absence from 
London was prolonged at the entreaty of his 
friends, who desired that it should signify 
his disapproval of the government’s p&iev. 
At Addington's earnest request he visite'd 
him on 6 Jan. 1803, but left unexpectedly 
the next day. On a renewal of his visit 
Addington suggested that he should return 
to ‘ an ofHcial situation,’ meaning that he 
should form some coalition. Pitt answered 
guardedly (life of Siimmth, ii. 112-13). 
While avowing to his friends, who made no 
secret of it, his dislike of the government’s 
proceedings, and specially of its finance, he 
still refused to take any step that might over- 
throw it (Court and (jabineta, iii. 261). 

By the middle of March 1803 it was 
evident that war was at hand, but Pitt re- 
mained at Walmer. On tho 20th Adding- 
ton sent Lord Melville (Dundas) to propose 
that he and Pitt should hold office together 
under some first lord of the treasury to be 
named by Pitt, suggesting Pitt’s brother, 
Lord Chatham. When Melville opened the 
scheme Pitt seems to have out him short, 
and said afterwards in reference to the inter- 
view, ‘ Heally I had not the curiosity to ask 
what I was to be’ (LifeofWilbetforce,\\\. 
219). Latei'j he declined the proposals, de- 
claring his disapproval of the government’s 
finance and pohoy generally, and saying that 
there should be a rcalfirst minister, and that 
finance should be in his hands (Coloebsibb, 
Diary, i. 414). Addington then requested 
an interview with a view to Pitt’s rein- 
statement as prime minister. Pitt agreed 
to meet him on 10 April at Charles Long’s 
house. Meanwhile Grenville arrived at 
Walmer, and communicated to Pitt the terms 
on which he might i-eckon on the support of 
him and his friends. Grenville insisted that 
a new minisiry should bo formed by Pitt, 
and urged tho admission of some members of 
the old opposition, like Moira and Grey. On 
that point Pitt expressed his unwillingness 
to not contrary to the king’s wishes (Court 
and CaUneU, Iii. 282-90). But resolving to 
adopt Grenville’s first suggestion, he told 
Addington at their meeting that,_if the king 
called upon him, he must submit his own 
list of mmisf ers, and suggested that Adding- 
ton should lake a peerage and the speaker- 
ship of tho lords, Addington demanded the 
exclusion of Grenville and Windham, 
Several letters passed without advancing 
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matters (•Z''/* ftf Sidmouth, ii, 119-29 j Eosn, 
' ii, 33-40), the differencos between them 
grew acute, and their old friendship was in- 
terrupted. The feebleness of.A.ddingtanand 
his ministry meanwhile excited much 
popular ridicule. Pasquinades, the best of 
which are by Canning, appeared m a paper 
called the ‘ Oracle ’ (reprmted in the ‘ Spirit 
of the Public Journals,’ 1803-4), and exposed 
the absurdity of Addington’s pretensions to 
rival Pitt ; for, as Oannmg wrote, 

' Pitt is to Addington 
As London to Paddington,’ 

War was declared on 16 May 1803, and 
Pitt retm'ued to London on the 20th. The 
country’s need of a strenuous policy drew 
him back to parUameut. Towards the 
ministry he assumed an independent attitude, 
supporting strongwar measures, and opposing 
those that were weak and insufficient. In 
speaking in behalf of the address on the 23rd. 
be warned the house that the struggle would 
be more severe than during the last war, and 
that the French would strive to break the 
spirit of the nation. Ilis speech, which was 
virtually unreported, was held to be the 
finest ha had made (Milmesbttbt, iv. 256), 
and, although its delivery showed signs of 
impaired p%sical power, Fox said that ‘if 
Demosthenes had been present, he must havo 
admired and might have envied ’ it (Memoirs 
of Horner, i. 221). On a vote of censure on 
the ministry on 3 June, ha moved the orders 
of the day, saying that, while he would not 
join in the censure, he held the ministers to 
olaine. Ilia motion was lost by 335 to 58, 
the minority roughly representing the 
number of his personal following as distinct 
from Grenville's party. Pitt’s motion appears 
to have been a tactical mistake ; it satisfied 
no section (Malmbsduky, iv. 263-4; Life of 
Sidmouth, li. 140). At the close of the 
session, Pitt was attacked by Addington’s 
party in a pamphlet entitled ‘ A few cursory 
Bsmarks, &c.’;he atonce instructed hisfriend 
George Rose ([1744-1818) [q. v.Tto procure an 
answer. Thiawas written by Thomas Pere- 
grine Courtenay [q. v.], and other pamphlets 
followed on both sides. Although exas- 
erated by this attack, Pitt resolved not to 
epartfrom his position of neutrality, and 
persisted for a while in what Grenville, with 
some irritation, described as 'middle lines 
and managements and delicacies " ou I’on se 
perd”’ (Court and CBjMzets,iii.342;MALMiis- 
Bxrux, iv. 288-91). Butfrem the beginning 
of 1804 he showed increased hostility to the 
government. In February, whan there was 
a strong probability of invasion, he con- 
demned the ministerial measures for defence 


as inadequate ; and on 15 March, when he 
moved for papers on the navy, passed severe 
strictures, some of whicli were ill-founded, 
on the administration of Lord St. Vincent, 
the first lord of the admiralty (SPEEanss, iv. 
276,287; Mahait, ii. 123). On the 19 th, how- 
ever, he supported the government against 
the foUowera of Fox and Grenville. 

At the moment the king was HI, and Pitt 
wished to avoid a crisis. If, in forming 
a ministry, ho found that the king insisted 
on the exclusion of Fox and Grenville, he 
determined to yield (Letter of 29 March ; 
SlAiTHOPU, iv. 142-3). After the recess 
he went into avowed opposition. On 16 April 
he denounced a government measure ; the 
followers of Fox and Grenville voted with 
him, and the majority sank to twenty-one. 
Addington invited his advice on the situa- 
tion. He answered that his opinion as to 
a new government was at the service of 
the king. The lord-chancellor, Fldon, called 
on him, at the king's request, at his house, 
Ho, 14 York Place. He communicated these 
proceedings to Fox, and through Fox to 
Grenville, and promised, in general torms, 
to persuade the king to consent to a com- 
prehensive government. He informed the 
king of his intention of opposing the go- 
vernment, and on the 23rd and 25th spoke 
strongly against its policy. Addington’s 
resignation was now imminent, and the 
king ordered Pitt to prepare a plan for a 
new government. Pitt requested permis- 
sion to treat with Fox and (drenville. The 
king angrily refused, and demanded of Pitt 
a pledge to maintain the Test Act. Pitt re- 
newedhis promise as to the catholics, and 
on 7 May, in a long interview with the king, 
sought to overcome his objections to Fox and 
GrenviUe. He ultimately obtained per- 
mission to include Grenville and soma of his 
party. Pitt consented to form an admini- 
stration ou these terms. Ho hoped in a short 
time to bring Fox into the cabinet, and to 
persuade him meanwhile to accept a mission 
to Russia. But next day ha was informed 
that none of Fox’s or Grenville’s friends 
would take office without Fox, Foxdeclined 
to see him. He thus lost the help of, among 
others, Lords Grenville, Spencer, and Filz- 
william, and 'Windham, and was forced to 
look merdy to his own Mends and some of 
the existing ministers. He was highly in- 
dignant wi& Grenville. Ho would, he said, 
■ teach that proud man that in the service, 
and with the confidence of the king, he could 
do without him,thoughhe thought hisheolth 
such that it might cost him his life’ (Bose, 
ii, 118-29; Milmesbuet, iv. 299-302; Idfe 
of Eldom, i. 447). 
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Pitt, re-eutered office ae first lord of tlie 
Iroasury and chancellor of the exchequer on 
10 May 1804; hie oahlnet consisted of twelve 
memhers, of whom he and Castlereagh alone 
were in the commons ; six were members of 1 
the late governmont, the rest were chosen 
from his own following; it was therefore j 
neither comprehensive nor thoroughly homo- 
geneous. Arrayed against him were three 
arties, respectively headed in the commons 
y Addington, Windham, and Fox. The 
return to a more vigorous policy was at once 
apparent. In .Tunc the government’s Ad- 
ditional Force Bill, although attacked by all 
three parties in opposition, was carried after 
a sharp struggle. At the close of the session 
Pitt went to Walmer, hut as he was con- 
stantly needed in London, he rented a house 
on Putney ITeatli, t hat he might have country 
air while attending to his official duties. 

Pitt was endeavouring to form a third 
coalition against France. Tho negotiatinne 
proceeded slowly. A preliminary agree- 
ment was formed between Russia and 
Austria in November; but Prussia stood 
aloof, and Russia was oifended by the Biitish 
capture of the Spanish tronsuro-ships. Spam 
declared war ogainst Oroat Britain on 
3 Dec. On 19. Ian. I8O0 Pitt, being assured 
of the goodwill of Austria, formally invited 
the acoession of Russia (Aiison, vi. 391-8). 
The Anglo-Russian convention was signed, 
on 11 April; Sweden and Austria also 
entered the alliance. 

Pitt had during the summer of 1804 also 
been engaged in negotiating a reconciliation 
between t£e king and the Prince of Wales, 
and he seems to have made some inquiry as 
to the possibility of obtaining the support of 
the prince’s friends, hut was answered in the 
negative (Court and Cabinots, iii. 373-0). 
His ministrjy needed strengthening. Un- 
able to obtain aid elsewhere, he communi- 
cated with AddiMton, who accepted a peor- 
age, as Viscount Sdiuouth, and entered tho 
cabinet on obtaining a promise from Pitt 
(hat some of his friends andreladves should 
receive secondary offices as soon as possible 
{Life of ii. 324-44). Pitl and 

Addington had a personal reconciliation on 
23 Deo. On the opening of 1 he next session 
the opposition in the commons showod some 
vigour, but on 11 Feb. 180C Pitt obtained a 
majority on the Spanish warof SlStolOG. On 
the i8th he expounded his budget ; the esti- 
mates were enormous, tho total charges, ex- 
clusive of the interest on debts, being put at 
forty-four millions. A loan of twenty mil- 
lions was aimounoed, and, to meet the in- 
terest, augmentations were made to postage 
and variouB duties; tho properly tax was also 


increased by twenty-flie per cent. Durms 
this session most of the ministerial deuart ' 
menle depended on Put for inspiration: and 
the xnoessant work told heavily on Ms de 
dining health. By the end of 1804 he felt 
the need of rest and solitude. Ilia physicians 
urged another visit 1 0 Bath, hut he was kept 
in London by the negotiations with Ru«sm 
Again at Easter 1806 he was detained hv 
public business. ^ 

Pitt was iiiiioh harassed by the oharees 
hrouglit against his old friend Melville [see 
under Dttndas, Hunks, first ViscoWi 
MnLVTLitiD, then first lord of the admiralty. 
Oonvinoed that Melville had not 'pocketed 
any public money,’ he determined to support 
him. Sidmouth, however, by a threat of 
resignation, forced him to agree to a select 
committee of inquiry (Oolohustek, i. 646-7). 
On 8 April 1806 he advocated this course as 
against a motion for censure. Wlien the 
speaker, the numbers on division being equal, 
gave his ousting vote for the censure, one of 
Pitt’s friends saw ‘the tears trickling down 
his cheeks.’ Some young members of his 
party formed a circle round him, and in their 
midst he walked out of the house shielded 
from 1 lie brutal curiosity of his opponents. 
His mortification probably helped to shorten 
his life (MAMiusinjBx, iv. .347). Duringthe 
further proceedings against Melvillo, a ques- 
tion was raised as to an advance that Pitt had 
in 1790 made from tho navy funds to cer- 
tain contractors for a piililio loan ; no impu- 
tation was made on lue integrity. He ad- 
mitted that ho had octed irregularly for the 
benefit of the 00 imtry, and a hill of indemnity 
was passed unanimously. On 14 May he 
spoke against the catholic petition presented 
by Fox, referred to his previous policy, and 
declared that a revival of the catholic claims 
would bo useloss, and would only create 
discord. 

When Melville resigned, Sidmouth de- 
manded an appointment that would have 
placed office at the disposal of one of his 
relatives. Pitt refused to not on t he sugges- 
tion, and Sidmouth, who ohorged him with 
a breach of the agreement made in December, 
threatened with iiis follower. Lord Bucking 
hninshire, t o retire. Pitt persuadedSidmoiim 
to remain (20 April), promising that his 
&iendB should he at liberty to vote as they 
pleased on Molvillc’s impeachment, and that 
their claims should he considered. But 
despite professions of good feeling, their 
inut uol rein! ions wero unstable. Sidmouth’s 
hrotlier, Hiley Addington, and Bond, one of 
his party, jirossed matters against Melville 
witli such violence iliat Pitt declared that 
‘their conduct must ho marked,’ and that he 
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could not give them places. Sidmouth was 
offended, and he and Bucldnghamshii'e re- 
signed on. 6 July. 

At the close of the session of 1806, Pitt’s 
health was bad, but his hopes ran high. In 
August Napoleon’s plan of invasion ended in 
failure, and in September Pitt took leave of 
Nelson. Thu coalition seemed to promise 
well. He was, however, fuUy aware of the 
weakness of his ministry, and in September 
visited the king at Weymouth, ond pressed 
upon liim the need of opening negotiations 
with Pox and (Irenville, hut George refused 
to yield and Pitt forbore from further insie- 
tence for fear of injuring the king’s health 
(Rose, ii. 198-301 In order to strengthen 
his cabinet, he decided to bring in Gaimiug 
and Charles Yorke. 

The news of the capitulation of Him 
(20 Oct.) affected him deeply. When he firat 
heard it on 3 Nov., he dcchned to credit it ; 
the next day, when it was confirmed, his look 
and manner changed, and Lord Mulmuibury 
had a foreboding of his death (MtiiSinsnuBT, 
iv. 340). The mingled joy and sorrow tlmt 
the news of Trafalgar (31 Oot.) brought him 
(16, p. 341) destroyed his sleep, which had 
hitherto been proof against aU mental excite- 
ment. On the 9th he attended the lord 
mayor’s banquet, and was in good spirits. 
When he was toasted as ‘ the Saviour of 
Europe,' he simply said that Europe was not 
to be saved by any one man, and that ‘ Eng- 
land has saved herself by her exertions ; and 
will, as I trust, save Europe by her example’ 
(STAiraoPB, iv. 340). Nelson’s victory had 
given him fresh hopes, and he offered Frede- 
rick William of Prussia largo subsidies if he 
would join in the war. 

Oil 7 Eec. he found it possible to go to 
Bath. While there the news of the battle 
of Austerlitz (3 Bsc.) gave him his death- 
blow. When he heard of the armistice that 
followed it, the gout left his feet, and hefeR 
into extreme physical debUily. He was re- 
moved from IBath on 9 Jan. 1806, and took 
three days on the journey to his house at 
Putney. As ho entered the house he noticed 
the map of Europe on the wall. ' RoU up that 
map,’ he said ; ' it will not be wanted these ten 
years.’ Ontlio i3th licreceivedLordsIIawkes- 
hury and Castlercagh, and on the 14th drove 
out and received Lord Wolle&W,who found 
his ini ellect as bright as over. He took to his 
bed on the IGlh, and was visited ministerially 
on the 32nd by his old tutor. Bishop Prety- 
mau, to wlioin ho dictated his last wishes. 
The following night his mind wandered, and 
he died oarlyon the 23rd, his lastwords being, 
‘ Oh, my country 1 how I leave my countiy ! ’ 
fSiAKitoPE, vol. iv. App. p. xxxi). His 


debts, amounting to 40,000/. — exclusive of 
the 11,700/. advanced by friends, who de- 
clined repayment —were paid by the nation ; 
pensions were granted to his three nieces, and 
a public funeral was voted, which was car- 
ried out on 23 Feb. in Westminster Abbey. 

There are statues by Westmaoott in West- 
luiuhter Abbey, by Chantrey in Hanover 
Square, London, by J. G. Bubb in the Guild- 
h^, London (w ith an inscription by Canning), 
luid by Nollekens in the senate-house, Cam- 
bridge. Flaxman executed a bust. Pitt's 
portrait was painted by Gainsborough, Hopp- 
ner (painted m 1805), and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. The last ia at Windsor. That Lv 
Gainsborough, of which there are replicas and 
copies, is engraved in Stanhope’s ‘ Life ; ’ of 
that by Hoppner there are copies and an en- 
graving in Gifford’s ‘ Life.’ A drawing, by 
Copley, of Pitt in his youtli, was engraved 
by Bartolozzi; and agum by HoU for Stan- 
hope's ‘ Life.’ Other engravings are hy Bar- 
tolozzi, from a portrait hy G. dn Pont, by 
J. Jones^ Sberwin, Gilfray, Edridge, and by 
Cardou in Gifford’s • Life,’ after the bust hy 
Flttxman (STAiTHQPn, iv. 398-9 and note 0 ; 
Bbomley, Catalogue of Engraved Portraits, 
sec. ix. p. 3). 

Pitt was tall and slight, and dignified, 
though rather stiff, in carriage. His counte- 
nance was animated by the brightness of Ms 
eyes. In his later years his hair became 
almost white, and his face bore the marka of 
disease, anxiety, and indulgence in port wine. 
The habit was acquired early through a 
doctor’b recommendation, and he made no 
serious effort to hrealc it. He was once only 
seen drunk in the House of Commons 
(Wr.AXAiE, Memoirs, iii. 221). His private 
life was remarkably pure. His debts were 
the result iu part of his absorption in public 
affair's, and in port of a culpable contempt 
for private economy, inherited from his father. 
To all not on intimate terms with him, his 
manners were cold and even repellent. The 
mass of his supporters, who admired and 
obeyed him, were not drawn to him per- 
sonally. Men of the highest rank found him 
stiff' and unbending; and the long, though 
he esteemed him, looked on him as a master, 
and felt far more comfortable with Adding- 
ton. His intimate friends were few j they 
were ardently attached to him, to them he 
was warm-hearted and affectionate, and iu 
theix company was cheerful and gay. He 
loved children, and enjoyed romping with 
them. He exercised a special charm over 
younger men, who found him sympathetic 
and inspiring. Eager by nature, he trained 
himself to a singular degree of calmness and 
self-possession. Greatness of soul enabled 
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him to me above calamity and, conscious of 
his pov7erB,to remain undismayed by defeat. 
His temper was rore^ rufHedjDut he did not 
easily forgive those who offended him. "While 
he retained through life his delight in Greek 
and Homan literature, aud appreciated ele- 
gant English writing, he did not approach 
Eox either in classical scholarship or mow- 
ledge of literatiure generally. In office he 
offered no reward either to literature or art 
— a course which, if not matter for reproach, 
proved impolitic. As an orator, he spoke 
more correctly than Fox, expressed his mean- 
ing with less effort, and was far more master 
of himself. The beat word always seemed 
to come spontaneously to his lips ; he never 
stormed, his speeches were lucid, and his 
handling of hia subject always complete. 
His memory was good, and he seldom used 
notes. He excelled in sarcasm, and used it 
firedy. While Fox persuaded his hearers, 
Fitt commanded their assent ; his speeches ap- 
pealed to reason, and breathed the lofty sen- 
timents of the speaker. His voice was rich, 
but its tone lacked modulation ; his action 
was vehement and ungraceful. His judg- 
ment in party matters was admirable, and 
was conspicuously shown in hia refusal of 
office in 1782, in his use of Fox’s mistakes, 
aud his conduct of affairs in 1784 and 1788- 
1789, and in his readiness to withdraw taxes 
that were generally obnoxious. Oonalontly 
needing the help of men of the higher classes, 
he paid for it with honours that cost the 
country nothing. He thus almost doubled 
the number of the House of Lords, and de- 
stroyed the whig oligarchy which, daring 
the earlier years of the reign, had become in- 
tolerable (EosDnDni, pp. 276-7). Ho showed 
remoxkable foresight m declaring, during his 
last days, that a national war beginning in 
Spain might even then save Europe (Jb. p. 
266); bulinoneortwo notable instances, such 
as his belief that the war with France would 
be short, his prescience was at fault. He 
made some serious political mistakes. A 
sai^uine tendency to resort, in the face of 
dilmsulties, to a policy of vagueness, probably 
accounts for the Fitzwilliam imbroglio, and 
is to be discovered in his hopes about Fox in 
1804, and his promises to Sidmouth, He 
acted unwisely in not speaking earlier to the 
king about his intention respecting catholic 
emancipation ; and his pledge to abandon the 
question during the king’s lifetime, though 
well-intentioned, is not to be defended. At 
times his conduct was inconsistent. His atti- 
tude towards Addington’s ministry, though 
dictated by a sense ofhonour, was inspired by 
no intoUigible principle, lie honestly strove 
in 1804 to persuade the king to consent to a 


comprehensive government ; but he allowed 
the kmgs wishes to outweigh his judgment , 
m a matter which clearly involved the 
country’s best interests. 

As a peace minister Pitt aimed at extend- 
mg the franchise and purifying elections 
Supported by the crown, and yet acting iul 
depondently,he destroyed the whig oligarchy 
and pursued in every direction a policy larm 
and statesmanlike. He strengthened puhUo 
credit by creating a surplus, established an 
enlightened systoin pf finance, and brought 
order into the administration of the revenue. 
In 1788 the three-per-cents were at 74; in 
1792 they wereover 90 (NnwMAHCHj.Thesno- 

cess of hia commercial policy, which is iUus- 
tmtedbyhis reduction of customs duties, by 
his proposals for Ireland, and by his treaty 
with France, may he estimated by the vast 
increase in British commerce between the 
same dates (Hoshbebt, p. 280). Ho enabled 
the country to reap the full benefit of the 
extension of manufactures consequent on 
the introduction of machinery. Peace was 
necessary for the fulfilment of his work; 
war forced him to abandon domestic reforms 
and to direct his energies as a domestic mim- 
ster towards stringently exacting ftom the 
people, in face of a relentless foe, the fullest 
adherence to the existing constitution. 

As a war minister he has been compaied 
unfavourably with bis father. Chatham, 
however, hod not to deal with Bonaparte ; 
his son had no such ally as Frederick the 
Great. Pitt recognised that Endaud should 
not engage in a war on land. The war on 
the contment had to be carried on by the 
continental powers, and Pitt, by means of bis 
coalitious, strained every nerve to away them 
against Pkauce. The European sovereigns 
would not stir in the common cause without 
money, and he had to find it. From 1798 
to 1801 8,886,0002. was spent in subsidies. 
This and other expenses of the war he met 
largely by loans, increasing the public lia- 
bilities during the period by 834,626,4862., 
though fi^om this must be deducted the largo 
amount of debt redeemed by the sinking 
fund (ib. pp. 160-1). He was forced to bor- 
row at high rates of interest, which made the 
difference between the money be received 
and the capital he created 108,000,0002., but 
ho was unwilling to check commercifd deve- 
lopment by excessive taxation, and his loons 
employed capital that could not in any cose 
have been used in trade. Pitt’s coalitions 
foiled of their puriiose, but it was not his 
fault thot the sovereigns^ of Europe ware 
jealous, splfish, and short-sighted. 

He held that it was the part of Great 
Britain to check French aggrandisement by 
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making lierself misti'esa of tho sea. By 
etriking at France in the West Indies, and 
by rigi^y restraining the trade of neutrals, 
he irmicted a severe blow on the enemy and 
vastly enlarged the resources of his own 
country. The commerce of France was 
ruined. The British navy, which was in- 
creased 82 per cent, between 1792 and 1800 
(Mahait, ii. 401), was everywhere victorious, 
and controlled the trade of the world. Be- 
tween 1793 and 1799 the average value of 
British imports as compared with the pre- 
ceding six years rose by upwards of three 
and a half millions, that or the exports of 
British merchandise by nearlv two and a 
half, and of foreign merchandise by nearly 
five and a half milliona (Ndwmaiich j Eose- 
beby). On the progress of this increase, 
and the progressive decline in the enemy’s 
trade, Pitt constantly insisted in his speeches, 
and these results should weigh for much in 
an estimate of his policy as a war minister. 
It was well for this country and for Europe 
that in the period of her deepest need Great 
Britain was guided by his wisdom and ani- 
mated by his lofty courage. He lived for 
his country, was worn out by the toils, 
anxieties, and vexations that he encountered, 
and died crushed in body, though not in 
spirit, by the disaster that wrecked his plans 
for the security of England and the salvation 
of Europe. 

[Besides the tragedy and the answer to Lord 
lilacartney noticed above, Fitt wrote the articles 
on finance in the ' Anli-Jacobin,’ Nos, i,, ii., xii., 
and x\v., and in No, xxxv. the 'Beview of the 
Session.’ Ho was also responsible for a verse of 
the ' University of Gottingen,’ a translation of 
Horace, Ode lii. 2, and a few other lines of verse. 

Lives of Fitt have Leon published by Gifibrd 
(i.e. lohn Bichards Green [q. v.]) ae a History of 
Fitt's Political Life (3 vols. 4to, 1309), verbose, 
once useful, but superseded; by Bishop Tomlins 
(formerly Fictyimin) (3 vols. 8to, 1322), goes 
down to 1793 , iind is so far usefnl ; fay Lord 
Stanhope (4 vols. Svo, 2nd ed. 1862), the stand- 
ard ' Life,’ written with much care, and defending 
Fitt throughout; by Levis Sergeant in Engl. 
Political Leaders Ser (3va, 1882), a fear hand- 
book ; and by Lord Bosebery in the ' Twelve 
English Statesmen ’ Ser. (8ro, 1891), a masterly 
and interesting study. For general views of 
Pitt’s career, see Brougham’s Sketches of States- 
men, Ist ser. vol. ii. (12mo, 184S), a poor pro- 
duction; Macaulay's Essay on William Fitt, 
written for Encycl. Biit. 1869, and included in 
Miscellaneous Writings (Svo, 1860, 1889); Sir 
George Oornewall Lewis’s Essays on the Ad- 
ministrations of Great Britain (Svo, 1864), 
extremely valuable; Mr. Goldwin Smith’s Three 
English Statesmen, 1867, Svo, and The Two Mr. 
Fitts in Macmillan's Magazine, August 1890; 


■ilso an art. by Mr, Lecky on Fitt in Macmillauf 
February 1891. For notices of early life : 
Chatham Correspondence, ed. T.iylor (4 vols. 
Svo, 1840); Pitt’s Speeches (ivols. Svo, 1806) ; 
see also Farl. Hist, and Farl, Deb, and Ann. 
Beg. sub ann. For notices in Memoirs, &c, : 
Fitzmanrice's Life of Shelburne (3 vols. Svo, 
1875); LordAlbem.irle’s Memoirs of the Marquis 
of Bockingham (2 voh. Svo, 1852) ; E. I, and S. 
Wilborforce’s Life of W. Wilborforco (6 vols. 
12mo, 1838) which cant.iins iminy valucible no- 
tices, and is speaally interesting as witnessing to 
Wilberforce’s friendahip for William Fitt ; Eus- 
sell's Memorials of G. J. Fox (4 vols. Svo, 
1853-7) and Life of 0. J. Fox (3 vols. Svo, 1869) ; 
Diaries and Corre&p. of first Earl of Malmesbury 
(4 vols. Svo, 1844) ; Holland’s Mem. of the Wiig 
Fa^(2 vols, 1864); Bose's Diaries and Coiresp. 
ed.FUTConrt (2voIb.8vo, 1860) ; LordAuckhmiTb 
Journal and Corresp. (4 vole. Svo, 1866); Gren- 
ville's Court and C.aliiietB of George HI (4 vols, 
8vo, 1866) which contains important notices of 
private negotiations ; Follow's Life of Siduiouth 
(3 vols. Svo, 1817) which presents an ex parte 
view of William Fitt’s relations with Addington; 
Lord Colchester’s (Abbot) Diary and Corresp. cd. 
Colchester (S vols, 8ro, 1861) on Addington’s 
side; Windham’s Diary, ed. Baring (Bvo, 1866) ; 
L. Horner’s Life of F. Horner (2 vols. Bvo, 1863); 
Twiss’s Life of Eldon (2 vols. 2nd ed. 1846); 
WraxsU’a Hist, and Fosth. Memoirs (6 vols. Svo, 
1884); Moore’s Life of Sheridan (2 vols. 8vo, 
1626) , Yoime’s Life of Lord Liverpool (3 vols. 
Svo, 1868); Letteis and Corresp.of BlondBurgee, 
ed. Hutton (Svo, 1886); Bruce's Life of Sir W. 
Napier (2 vols. Bvo, 1864) which has some inte- 
resting personal reminiscences in vol i. For ne- 
gotiations withFcance, 1792-3, see Marsh’s Hist, 
of Politicks (2 vols. 8to, 1800); Ernouf’s Maret, 
Due do Bassano (Bvo, 1878); W. A. Miles’s 
Corresp. on the French Eevolution (2 vols. 1800) ; 
Browning’s England and France in 1703 in Fort- 
nightly Beview, February 1883. For Pitt’s public 
economy and finance : Dowell’s Hist, of Taxation 
(4 vols. Bvo, 2nd ed. 1888) ; Tooka's Hist, of Prices 
(Svo, 1868) ; Bastablew Public Fmonce (8vo, 
1802) ; Collection of Tracts on the National Debt, 
by McCoUooh, specially the last tract by Hamilton 
on the Sinking Fund and the Debt (Svo, 1867) ; 
Speech by Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons on 8 May 1864, in Farl. Deb. 3rd ser. 
vol. cxxxii, cols. 1472-9, containing on attack 
on Pitt's finance during the war, which is ably 
defended in NewmarchB On the Loans raised by 
Mr. Fitt, 1793-1801 (Svo, 1865), criticised in 
Bickord’s Financial Policy of War (Svo, 1866). 
For Fitt’s attitude to constitutioDal questions, see 
Erskine May’s Constitutional Hist., 1760-1860. 
For the expedition of 1706 : Foineron’s Histoire 
Gdnirale des Emigres (2 vols. 2nd ed. 1884). 
For dealings with Ireland ; Fitzpatrick’s Secret 
Service under Fitt (Bvo, 1802) contains little 
personal information; Stewsrt’s [Marquis of 
Londonderry] Mem. and Corr. of Tisconnt 
Castleieagh (12 vols. Svo, 1848), for this pur- 
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pose Tols. i -ir. ; Corn'walli&’B Corr, (3 yols. 8vo, 
1859) liHS bUo other impoitnnt notices ofWilUam 
Pitt; Corrcsp. between 'W'. Pitt and Charles, 
Pulco of Butland, 1890 ; Crattan’s Lifo of Q-rat- 
tan (6 role. 8vo, 1839); G-rattaa’s Speeches 
(4- rols. Sro, 1822); Cooto's Hist, of the Union 
(8ro, 1802); Lecky's Leaders of Pnblic Opinion 
in Ireland, 1801 ; Ingram’s Hist, of the Irish 
Union (8vo, 1887); above all, Lecky’s Hist, of 
England, vols. Ti.-viii. Por satirical writing on 
Pitt's bide : Spirit of the Public Journals, 1802- 
1804, see list of Canning’s verses in Lewis’s Ad- 
ministrations, p. 240 ; the Anti- Jacobin. Against 
Pitt: Wolcot’s [Peter Pindar] AVorks (6 vols. 
8vo, 1812); Morris’s Lyra Urbanica (2 vols. 
12mo, 1840). Por enrieatures, see Works of 
James Gillr.iy, and in Wright’s Caricature His- 
loiy of the Georges (8vo, 1888). Por accounts 
of "William Pitt in general histories : Lecky’s 
Hist, of England in tlie Eighteenth Century 
(8 vols. 8vo, 1882-00), vole. 17 ,-viii. ; Mahan’s 
Iniluonce of Sea Power on the French Bevolu- 
tion, 1793-1812 (2 vols. 8vo, 1892), which con- 
tains a lino defence of Pitt’s war policy, spocially 
with reference to naval operations ; Adolphus’s 
Hist, of England (7 vols, 8vo, 1845) ends at 
1803 : Alison's Hist, of Europe (12 yols. 0th ed. 
8vo, 1863), vols. ii.-y.] AV. H. 

PITT, WILLIAM (1749-1823), writer 
on agriculture, was born at TeUenhoU, near 
Wolvoi'liampton, in 1749. lie was one of 
the most able of those employed by the board 
of agrioultuie in the preparation of the re- 
ports on the different counties, lie lived 
first at Pendeford, near Wolverhampton, but 
removed afterwords to Edgbaston, Birming^ 
ham. He died on 18 Sept. 1 823, and was 
burled at Tettenhall. Ha imblished : 1. ‘ A 
General View of the Agriculture of the 
County of Staflbrd, with Observations on the 
Means of its Improvement,’ London, 1794, 
4to ; 1796, 4to ; 1808, 8vo ; 1816, 8vo. 
2, Similar reports on the agiioulturo of 
Northamptonsbiro, 1809, 8vo j Worooster- 
Bhire,1813,8vo; and Leicestershire, to which 
is annexed ‘A Survey of the County of Hut- 
land. By Hichard Pavldnson’ (1748-1816) 
[q. V.], London, 1809j 8vo. 8. ‘ On Agri- 
cultural Political Arithmetic ’ (Essay xxi. 
in Hunter’s ‘ Georgioal Essays,' vol. iv., I orlc, 
1803, 8vo), 4. 'The Bullion Dobate,’ a serio- 
comic satiric poem,Loudon, 1811, 8vo. 6. 'A 
Comparative Statement of the Food produced 
ff'om Arable and Grass Laud, and the Heturns 
arising ii'om each ; with Hemarks on the late 
Enclosures^’ &c., London, 1812, 4to. 6. 'A 
Topographical Ilistoiy of SialIbrdBhite,’&c., 
NewoastWundei'-Lyme, 1817, 8vo. 

[Uonaldbou’s Agricultural Biography, p. 74 ; 
Loudon’s Kncycloptcdia of Agrionlturo, p. 1210; 
Simms's Bibliotheca Slaffordi oasis, p. 361.1 

W. A. s,"n. 


PITTj^ROW,LoKD(d.l676), Scottish 

judge. [See AA'ishabt, Sin John.] 


PITTENDREIOII, Lohd (d. 1683) 
Scottish judge. [See BALroun, Sm James,] 

PITTIS, THOMAS (1686-1687), divine 
son of Thomas Pittis, a captain of militia in 
the Isle of Wight, by his wife Mary, was bom 
at Niton, where his family had lived for several 

G enerations. He was baptised on 28 Junel636. 
tt 1662 he entered as a commoner at Trinity 
College, Oxford, but mig rated to Lincoln Col- 
lege, whence he matrionlated on 29 April 1653 
gi'oduating B.A. on 16 June 1660, M. A. on 
29 June 1668, B.D. in 1 066, and D.D.in 1670. 
Wood Bays he was ‘ esteemed by his oontem- 
porariesa tolerable disputant; but, his speech 
being disliked by the godly party of those 
times, hs was expelled from the university 
in 1668.’ He was presented, before March 
1860, by John Worsley of Gatcombe, to the 
rectory of Newport, Isle of Wight. In 1665 
he was presented to the living of IIolyTood, 
or St. Cross, Southampton, where his strong 
royalist sympathies brought him into confiict 
with the mayor and corporation (cf. A JH- 
vote CoTiferenee betmen a Mali Alderman and 
a Poor Country Vicar made Public, 1670). 
He was appointed one of the king’s chaplains 
and lecturers at Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, about 1670, and in 1677 was also pre- 
sented by OliarloB II to the rectory of Lutter- 
worth, Leicestershire, but was removed in 
1678 to the rectory of St. Botolph’ 8 ,Bisbop 5 - 
gate. Here he remained until his death, on 28 
Deo. 1687. He was buried at Niton. A slab 
was placed in hie memory in St. Botolph’s 
chancel by his wife, who survived him. He 
married, on 4 Feb. 1 661, in Gatcombe church, 
Elisaboth, daughter of AVilliom Stephens of 
Newport, and sister of Sir William Stephens, 
knight, of Burton, Isle of Wight. % her he 
left two sons ; Thomas, born in 1669, vicar 
of Waruham, Sussex, ond AVilliom, noticed 
below; with two daughters: Elizabeth, who 
married Zaoheus Isham [q. v.l, Pittis’s suc- 
cessor at St. Botolph’s; and Gatherine. 

Besides separate sermons Pittis published 
two ' discourses ’ : (1) ‘ Oouceruing the^ial 
of Spirits,’ London, 1683, 8vo; the other 
‘Gf Prayer,’ London, 1683, 8vo. ' 
William Pittis (1674-1724), the second 
son, entered Winchester School in 1687, ma- 
triculated at New College, Oxford, on 14 Aug. 
1690, graduated B.A, 1694, and was fellow of 
his college 1692-6. Ho was afterwards a 
member of the Inner Temple. On 27 April 
1706 ho was ordered by the court of queen’s 
bench to stand in the pillory three times and 
to pay a fine of one hundred marks for writ- 
ing a * Memorial of the Church of England,’ 
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whioli had been published in 1704, and in 
1 which James Ui’ane Poley, the member for 
Ipswich, and others were accused of having 
a hand [see art. Dbaxh, Jauus]. On 3 
Dec. 1714 he was again in custody for 
writing ‘ Reasons for a War with Prance.’ 
He died at his chambers in the Inner 
Temple, over the crown office, in Novem- 
ber 1724. He was author of an epistolary 
poem ‘ To John Dryden on the death of 
James, Eaii of Abingdon,’ 1699; an elegy 
<On the death of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’ 

S is in manuscript (Addit. MS. 23904, 
He also wrote : 1. ‘ The History of 
the present Parliament and Convocation, 
with the Debates on the conduct of theWar 
abroad,’ &c., London, 1711, 8vo. 2. ‘The 
History of the Proceedings of the Second 
Session of Parliament,’ London [1712 ?], 8vo. 
8. ‘ The History of the Third Session ’ [1718]. 
4. ‘Memoirs of the Life of John RadclifFe, 
M.D.’ [q.v.], 1716, 8vo ; 3rd edit. 1716 ; 4th 
edit. 1736. 6. ‘The Proceedings of both 
Houses of Parliament . . . upon the Bill to 
prevent Occasional Oonformity,’ London,’ 
1710, 8vo, signed ‘ W. P.' 

[For the &ther see Poster’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Hearus’s Oollectioos, i. 100; Wood's Athense 
Oxon. iv. 220 ; 'Wood’s Fasti, ed. Bliss, ii, 192, 
214, 282, 320 ; Kennett’s Bogister, m. 920, 92£ ; 
Newoourt’s Bepert. i. 313-14 j Westminster 
Abbey Registers (Hai'1. Soc,), 279 ; Begistrrb of 
St. Boto^n’b, Bishopsgate, published in Halleu’s 
Londoa City Ohuren Registers, pt. i. pp. 499-S02, 
pt. li. p, 271 ; Nichols’s Collections for Leicester- 
shire, pp. 494, 1141 , AVoodwavd's Hist, of 
Hampshire, Suppl. (Isle of Wight), pp. .'iO, 87«, 
OSn. For tlio sou, llirby’s Winchester Scholars, 
p, 208 ; Hodinc's Oolli ctions, ed. Doble, i. 236, 
287.] 0. F. S. 

PITTMAN, JOSIAH (1816-1888), mn- 
siciau and author, the eon of a mumcion, was 
horn on 3 Sept. 1816. Ho studied the organ, 
imder Goodman and S. S. Wesley. Sutoe- 
queutly he look lessons in the pianoforte from 
Moscholes and in cumpositioufr'omSchnyder 
vonW artensee at PraiBifort. In 1831 he was 
appointed organist at the parish ohoroh of 
Smenham, and in 1883 he obtained a like 
oince at Tooting ; from 1836 to 1847 he was 
organist, at Rpitalflelds, and from 1862 to 1864 
at Lincoln’s Inn (Gbovh). He composed 
many services and much sacred music, some 
of which he published in 1860. A close 
study of the requirements of the established 
church with regard to congregational singing 
or chanting led him to Inc conclusion that 
the Book of Common Prayer was made ‘for 
song and naught else.’ He deplored the 
absence of music from the psalter as ori- 
ginally framed, and the consequent dis- 


couragement of the people from active par- 
ticipation in church services. In 1868 he set 
forth these view's m ‘The People in Church.’ 
This was followed in 1859 by ‘ The People 
in the Cathedral,’ mainly an mstorical trea- 
tise. 

In 1866 he became accompanist at Her 
Maj esty’s Opera, and fr'om 18G8 until his death 
he fiUed the same office at Oovent Garden. 
The value of his musical work at the opera 
was best understood by those behind the 
scenes, while his literary abilities fitted him 
to assist in the translation of liliretti. The 
series of operas in pianoforte score published 
as ‘The Royal Edition’ by Messrs. Boosey, 
ranging from Aubet through the olphahet 
toWeber, were edited by Pittman, w'ho again, 
in co-operation with Sullivan, selected the 
operatic songs for the popular ‘ Royal Edi- 
tion’ albums issued by the same publishers. 
Pittman also edited a volume of Bach’s 
Fugues, and the musical portions of theore- 
tical works by Cherubini, Marx, CaUcott, and 
others. ‘Songs of Scotland,’ compiled by 
CoUu Brown and Pittman, waa published in 
1878. 

Pittman died suddenly, in his seventieth 
year, at 228 PiccadiRy, on Good Friday, 
28 April 1886. 

[Grove’s Diet. ii. 769, iv. 749; Musical 
Standanl, 1886, p. 270 ; Musical Times, 1886, 
p. 228; Times, 29 .4prii 1686; Pittman’s com- 
pilatioDB in the Brit. Museum library.] 

L. M. M. 

PITTS, JOSEPH (1663-1735?), trar 
veller, was bom at Exeter in 1663, and in 
the spring of 1678 sailed as an apprentice on 
hoard the SpeedweU, a merchantman hound 
for the West Indies, ‘Newfoundland, Bil- 
boa, the Canaries, and so home.’ On her 
return journey the vessel was captured off 
the Spanish coast by an Algerine pirate, 
commanded by a Dutch renegado. Pitts was 
taken to Algiers and sold to a merchant, 
by whom he was treated with great bar- 
hari^. Beyond a formal summons to change 
his Mth, however, no attempt was made 
to convert him to Islamism. In 1680 Pitts 
changed hands, and his second master, or 
‘patroon,’ was of a different mind. He tor- 
tured the unfortunate Fitts by belahouiing 
his feet with a cudgel until they were sufr 
fused with blood, and choking his cries by 
ramming his heel into his mouth, imlil his 
victim repeated the required formiila of sub- 
mission to Mahomet. A few months after- 
wards, in attendance upon this patroon, he 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, sailing to 
Alexandria, thence oy caravan to Cairo (of 
which he gives a very grmhic account) and 
Suez, and so by ship to Jeddah, the port oi 
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Mecca, At Aloxandi-ia the genuineness of 
his conversion was tested by his being blind- 
folded and told to walk a distance of ten paces 
to the stump of a tree, said to be the £g-tree 
that was blasted by the curse of Jesus Christ. 
Tic succeeded in stuinbling against the tree, 
and was accounted to have passed the ordeal 
with credit. Shortly after his return to Al- 
giers, he went to Tunis, where he heard news 
trom England and sought to obtain the means 
of ransom from the English consul. The latter 
was prepared to advance 601., but his patroon 
would take no less than 1001. Later he 
passed into the hands of a third master, by 
whom he was kindly treated and finally 
manumitted. lie remained in his sorvice as 
a supercargo until 1603, when he succeeded 
in cnectiug his escape in a Erench vessel to 
Leghorn, through the agency of William 
Bays, the English consul at Smyrna. From 
Leghorn he accomplished the journey home 
on font by way of Florence, Augsburg, 
Frankfort, Mains, Col^re, Bntterdam, and 
Ilclvoetsluya. From Ilolvoetaluys he sailed 
to Ilarwich, where, upon the first night of 
his rBturn,he was impressed for the navy. lie 
obtained his release with difficulty through 
the agency of Sir William Falkonor, a pro- 
minent Turkey merchant, with whom hehad 
had dealings m the Levant. Ho then pro- 
ceiieded to Exeter, where ho was welcomed 
by his father early in 1091, and was greatly 
relieved to find that his opportunism in 
adopting the creed of Islam had been con- 
doned by bis father's spiritual advisors, 
among them his old preceptor, Joseph Hal- 
lett (1660-1722) [q. v.] tie was living in 
Exeter in May 1731, aged 08 j but the date 
of his death has not been ascertained. 

In 1704 Fitls pnblisbod, in 8vo, at Exeter, 
‘A Faitbfull Account of the Belkion and 
Manners of the Mahometans, in which is a 
particular Eolation of their Pilgrimage to 
Mecca.’ This work (of which Gibbon seems 
to have been ignorant) is the first authentic 
record by an Englishman of tho pilgrimage 
to Mocca. It gives a brief but sensible and 
consistent account of what tho writer saw. 
A second edition of the ‘Faithful Account' 
appeared at Exeter in 1717, 12mo; and a 
third, dedicated to Peter King, first lord 
King ("q. v.], with additions and corrections, 
in 1731, 12mo. To this edition wero added a 
‘ map of Mecca ’ (move exactly a plan of the 
temple and Ka’ahah) and ‘ a cut of tho ges- 
tuivs of the Mohomotans tu their worship.’ 
Pitts’s narrative was also reprinted in vol. 
xvii. of ‘ The World displwed ’ (1778), and 
as an appendix to Honry Maundrcll’s ‘ Jour- 
ney from Aleppo to Jerusalem ’ (London, 
1810). 


[Pitts’s Faithful Aceonnt; Burton^iiicn^ 
(p Moeca. 1893, ii. 368 sq.; Crichton’s 

11 . 208 ; Qiiartorly EevLow, xlH. 20 ■ DnWin * 
Univ. Mag. xxvii. 78, 213; AthetisEUm, 1893 li 
897. 1 g’ 


PITTS, WILLIAM (1790-1840), silver- 
chaspi- and sculptor, born in 1790, was son 
of a silver-chaser, to whom he was appren- 
ticed as a hoy. In 1812 he obtained the 
gold Isis medal ftom the Society of Arts 
for modeUing. He chased a portion of the 
‘Wellington Shield’ designed by Thomas 
Stothard [q. v.] for Messrs. Green & Ward 
and the whole of the ‘ Shield of Achilles ’ 
designed by J olm Flaxman [q. v.] for Messrs. 
Eimdsll & Bridge. In later life he modelled' 
in imitati on of these, a ‘ Shield of .dilneaa ’ and 
a ‘ Shield of Hercules ’ from Hesiod, but only 
a portion of the former was canted out in 
silver. Pitts had a very prolific imagination 
and gained a great reputation for models 
and reliefs in pure classical taste, In 18S0 
he executed the bas-reliefs in the how-ioom 
and drawing-rooms at Buckingham Palace. 
He exhibited many of his models at the 
Royal Academy. He made two designs for 
the Nelson monument, though he was not 
successful iu the competition. He made in- 
numerable designs l6r plates ; the greater 
part of tbe 6porgno8, candelabra, &o., for 
presentation at this time were designed, 
modelled, or chased by Pitts. He was ambi- 
dextrous, drawing and modelling equally 
well with either hand, and in the latter art 
sometimes using both at once. He was a 
good draughtsman, and also tried his hand 
at painting. He e-vecuted for publication 
a eerius of outline illustrations to ‘ Yirgil,* 
of which only two numhors were published, 
and also a series of illustrations to ‘ Ossion,’ 
of which two were engraved in mezzotint, 
but never published. He made similar 
drawings to illustrate Horace and the 
‘ Bacoheo ' and ‘ Ion ’ of Eimipides. 

Pitts sulfered from depression caused by 
profeseioualdisapporntments, and committod 
suicide on 16 April 1840 by taking laudanum 
at his residence, 6 Watldns Terrace, Pimlico. 
He married at the ago of nineteen, and left 
five children, of whom one son, Joseph Pitts, 
attained some distinction as a sculptor, and 
in 1846 executed the bust of Robert Stephen- 
son, now in the Notional Portrait Gallery. 

[Gcut. Mug. 1840, i. 661; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1803; Times. 21 Api'il 1840.] 

L. 0. 


PIX, Mes. MARY (J 660-1720 P), dra- 
matist, horn in 1606 otNottlehed in Oxford- 
shixe, was daughter of theRev. Roger GriBith, 
vicar of that place. Her mother, whose 
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maidan. uame was Lucj Berrlman, claimed 
, descent from tlie ' very considerable family 
of the "Wallis's.’ In the dedication of ‘The 
Spanish "Wives ’ Mrs. Pix speaks of meeting 
Colonel Tipping ‘at Soundess,’ or Sound- 
ness. This house, -which was close to Nettle- 
hed, was the property of John AVallis, eldest 
son of the mathematician. Mary Griffith’s 
father died before 1684, and on 24 July in 
that year she married in London, at St. 
Saviour’s, Benetfink, George Pix (4. 1660), a 
merchant tailor of St. Augustine’s parish, 
His family was connected with HawMiurst, 
Kent. By him she hod one child, who was 
hiu'ied at Hawkhurst in 1090. 

It was in 1696, in which year Colley Cib- 
ber, Mrs. Mauley, Catharine Cockburn (Mrs. 
Trotter), and Lord Lansdowne also made 
their dibuls, that Mrs. Fix first came into 
ublic notice. She produced at Dorset Gar- 
en, and then printed, a blank-verse tragedy 
of ‘ Ibrahim, the Thirteenth Emperor of the 
Tui'ks.’ When it was too late, she discovered 
that she should have -written ‘ Ibrahim the 
Twelfth.’ This play she dedicated to the 
Hon. Eichard Mmchall of Bom-ton, a neigh- 
bour of her country days. In the same year 
(1696) Mary Pix published a novel, ‘The 
inhuman Cai'dinal,’wd a force, ‘ The Spanish 
Wives,’ which had enjoyed a very consider- 
able success at Dorset Garden. 

Erom this point she devoted herself to 
dramatic authorship with more activity than 
had been shown before her time by any 
woman except Mrs. Afra Behn [q. v.j. In 

1 697 ehe produced at Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Eiclds, and then published, a comedy of ‘ The 
Innocent Mistress.’ This play, which was 
very successful, shows the influence of Con- 
greve upon the author, and is the most read- 
able of her productions. The prologue and 
epilogue were written by Peter Aithony 
Motteux fq. v.l It was followed the next 
year by ‘ Tlie Deceiver Deceived,’ a comedy 
which failed, and which involved the poetess 
in a quarrel. She accused George Powell 
[q. V.], the actor, of having seen the manu- 
script of W play, and of having stolen from 
it in his ‘ Imposture Defeated.’ On 8 Sept. 

1 698 an anonymous ' Letter to Mr. Congreve’ 
was published in the interests of Powell, from 
whim it would seem that Congreve had by 
this time taken Mary Pix under his protec- 
tion, with Mrs. Trotter, and was to be seen 
‘ very gravely with his hat over his eyes . . . 
together with the two she-things called 
Poetesses ’ (see Gosse, Life of Congfeve, pp. 
123-6). Her next play was a tragedy of 
‘ Queen Catharine,’ brought out at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and published in 1698, Mrs, Trotter 
wrote the epilogue. In her o-wn prologue 


Mary Pix pays a warm tribute to Shakespeare. 
‘The False Friend’ followed, at the some 
house, in 1699 ; the title of this comedy was 
borrowed three years later by Vanbru^. 

Hitherto Mary Pix had been cai-eftil to 
put her name on her title-iiages or dedica- 
tions j but the comedy of ‘ The Beau De- 
feated’ — undated, but published in 1700 — 
though anonymous, is certainly hers. In 
1701 she produced a tragedy of ‘ The Double 
Distress.’ Two more plays have been attri- 
buted_ to Mary Pix by Downes. One of 
these is ‘ The Conquest of Spain,’ an adapta- 
tion from Eowley’s ‘ All’slost by Lust,’ which 
was brought out at the Queen’s theatre in 
the Haymorket, ran for six nights, and was 
minted anonymously in 1706 (Dowira, 
Moseius Anglicanus, p, 48). Finally, the 
comedy of the ‘Adventures in Madrid’ was 
acted at the same house with hirs, Brace- 
girdle in the cast, and printed anonymously 
and without date. It has been attributed by 
the historians of the drama to 1709 ; hut a 
copy in the possession of the present -irrlter 
has a manuscript note of date of publication 
‘10 August 1706.' 

Nearly all our personal impression of 
Mary Pix is obtamed from a dramatic satire 
entitled ‘The Female "Wits; or, the Trium- 
virate of Poets.’ TWs was acted at Drury 
Lane Theatre about 1097, but apparently 
not printed until 1704, after the death of 
the author, Mr. "W. M. It was directed at 
the three women who had just come for- 
ward as competitors for dramatic honours — 
Mrs. Pix, Mrs. Manley, and Mrs. Trotter [eee 
OocKBTOSf, Cathabihe]. Mib. Pix, ^\ho is 
described as ' a fat Female Author, a good, 
sociable, well-natur’d Companion, that -will 
not suffer Martyrdom rather than take off 
three Bumpers in a Hand,' was travestied by 
Mrs.Powell under thename of ‘Mrs. AVellfed.’ 

The style of Mrs. Pix confirms the state- 
ments of her contemporaries that though, as 
she says in the dedication of the ‘ Spanish 
"V7ives,’ she had had an inclination to poetry 
from childhood, she was without learning of 
any sort. She is described as ‘ foolish and 
open-hearted,’ and as being ' big enough to be 
the Mother of the Muses.’ Her fatness and her 
love of good wine were matters of notoriety. 
Her comedies, though coarse, are far more 
decent than those of Mrs. Behn, and her 
comic bustle of dislogue is sometimes enter- 
taining. Her tragedies are intolerable. She 
had not the most superficial idea of the way 
in which blank verse should be -written, pom- 
pous prose, broken irregulimly into lengths, 
Wng her ideal of versification. 

The writings of Mary Pix were not col- 
lected in her own age, nor have they been 
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reprinted since. Several of tkom Irave 
become exceedingrly rare. An anonymous 
tragedy, ‘ The Ozar of Muscovy,’ published 
in 1702, a week after hor play of ‘ Tno Double 
Distress,’ has found its ivay into lists of her 
writings, but there is no evidence identifying 
it with hor in any way. She was, however, 
the author of ‘ Violenta, or the Rewards of 
Virtue, turn’d from Bocacce into Verse,’ 
1704. 

[Miscollanoa Oeuealogica et Heraldica, 2nd 
ser. v. 110-3 ; Vicor-Goneial's Marringo Licences 
(Harl. Soo.), 1679-87, p. 173 : B,ikBr’a Biogr. 
Bramatica ; itonin's Annals of the English .Stage, 
i, 243 ; Mrs. Piz's works ; Goncst's Hist. Account 
of tho Stage.] E. Q-. 

PLACE, FRANCIS (1647 - 1728), 
amateur artist, was ilfth son of Rowland 
Place of Dinsdale, co. Durham, by Catherine, 
daughter aud coheiress of Charles Wise of 
Oopgrove, Yorkshire. Ilis father had been 
admitted to Gray’s Inn on & Got. 1633 (see 
Fosiim, Omtfa Inn Seyktera), and Place 
was articled tWe to an attorney, a profession 
for which he had no indiiiation. Owing to 
the outbreak of the ^'cat plague in London 
in 1006, Placo left London, and quitted tho 
law for an artist’s life, having great gifts 
for drawing and engraving. Ho ivas a per- 
sonal friend of Wonceslaus Hollar [q. v.), 
the engraver; but, though he modellbd his 
s^le of drawing and onaraving on that of 
Hnlliu-, he said himself that he was not his 
papU. Place took up Ms icsidenco in the 
manor-house close to St. Mary’s Abbey at 
York. He was an intimate friend of Wil- 
liam Lodge [q. V.], Ralph Thoreshy [q. v.], 
and other artists and antiquaries in or near 
York. With Lodge he went many drawing 
and angling excursions, and during the alarm 
of popery caused hy Oates's plot the pair 
wore on one occasion taken up and put into 
prison. Place had considerable merit as a 
painter of animals and still life, and also 
drew portraits in crayons; among his crayon 
portraits is one which is probobly tho only 
authentic likeness of the famous William 
Penn. He etched a number of landscapes, 
marine or topograpMcoI subjects, including a 
valuable set of views of tho observatory at 
Greenwich, oud a view of St.Winifred'sWell. 
Some of Ms plates wore done for llio publica- 
tions of his friends, such as Thoreeby’s ‘Du- 
catuB Leodienais’ and Drake’s ‘Eboromitn.’ 
Place also etched several sets of birds and 
animals after Francis Barlow, and the plates 
to Godartius’s ’ Book of Insects.’ lie was one 
of the first Englishmen, if not tho very first, 
to practise the newly discovered art of mezzo- 
tint-engraving, and loft several mteresting 
examples, including portraits of Sir Raliih 


Place 

Cole, Nathaniel Crew (bishop of DmwX 
Archbishop Sterne, ond his friend^, II. mv. 
Gyles, theglass-painter, WMiam Lodge, Joh'u 
Moyssr of Beverley, Yorkshire, PierSe Tem- 
pest and Richard Tompson the print-sellers 
and Philip Woolrieli. Moat of these enniavl 
mgs aro very rare, A good colleetiMi of 
Place’s drawings (chiefly of Yorkshire topo- 
graphy) and engravings is in the print-room 
of tho Bril ish Museum. Place lived for forty 
years at York, where ho also made some 
experiments in the manufacture of pottery 
producing a grey ware with black streaks 
of which a few specimens have been pre- 
served. Place died on 21 Sept. 1728, in 
his eighty-second year, and was buried in 
St. Olave’s Church Without at York. He 
moi-ried, on 6 Sept. 1008, Ann Wilkinson, 
by whom bo bad three daughters, one of 
whom. Prances, was married to Wadham 
Wyndhnm. Upon his death his widow left 
the manor-house at York, where Place had 
resided, and disposed of a number of his 
paintings. He drew his own poilrait, and 
another was painted by Tiiomas Murray. 

(Wulpolo’s Anecdotes ofPiinting, ed.Wornum; 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. xxv. 82; Vertuo’e Diaries 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 23070, f. 26); Surtees’s 
Hist, of Durham, iii, 237; Durham Visitation 
I’odigroos (Iliirl. Sec. Pnhl,); Ddries's York 
Press ; Thoresby’s Diary and Coviwp.] L. C. 

PLACE, FRANCIS (1771-1864), radicol 
reformer, was born on 3 Nov. 1771. His 
iiitber, Simon Placo, was an energetic but 
dissipated man who had begun life as a 
working baker, and was in 1771 a bailiff to the 
Marshalscu court and koeper of a 'sponging 
houso’ in Vinegar Yard, Drury Laue. Place 
was sent to various schools near Fleet Street 
and Drury Lnno from his fifth till his four- 
teenth year. Ills father (who had meanwhile 
taken a public-house) desired to apprentice 
1dm to a ooiivoyancor, hut the hoy preferred 
to lourn a trade, and was accordingly bomid, 
boforo he was fourl ouu yoai s old, to a leather- 
breeches maker. In 1780 ho become an In- 
depondont joiuiioyman, and in 1791 monied 
Elizabeth Ohadd being niueloen years 
old and she not quite seventeen), and set up 
house in one room in a court off the Strand. 
Hitherto Place had lived rather an irregular 
life, but now bo beoamo rigidly economical 
and iiiduBtrious. Luather-breoebes making, 
howover, was a decaying trade, and he hod 
great dilllculty in obtaining work. In 1793 
tho London ieather-breoches makers struclc, 
and Place was chosen as organiser. The 
strike hoving foiled, Placo was refused work 
by tho masters, and for ei^ht months suffered 
extreme privation. It is 0 singular proof 
of his reboluto oluu'acler that during those 
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months he studied laboriously such hooks on 
’ mathematics, law, history, and economics, 
as he could get access to. He became se- 
cretary 1 0 his trade club, and in 1794, daring 
another period of slack work, was secretary 
for several other trade clubs of carpenters, 
plumbers, and other workmen. 

In 1794 he also joined the London Corre- 
sponding Society, whose secretary, Thomas 
Hardy (1762-1832) [q. v.], had just been ar- 
rested. After Hardy’s acquittal on a charge 
of high treason, the society rapidly increased, 
and in May 1796 it had seventy London 
branches, with an average weekly attendance 
of over two thousand. Place was at that time 
the usual chairman at the weekly meetings of 
the general committee of the society (see the 
original minute-book, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
27813). But after the passing of the ‘Pitt 
and Grenville Ads’ in November and Decem- 
ber 1706, the corresponding society quickly 
declined. Place, who had always belonged to 
the moderate party on the committee, resigned 
in 1797, in consequence of the tactics of the 
more violent members. In 1798 oU the re- 
maining members of the committee, including 
Place’s Mend, Oolonel Edward Marcus Des- 
pord [q. V.]. were arrested and kept in prison 
without trial for three years. During that 
period Place managed the collection and dis- 
tribution of subscriptions for their families. 

Meanwhile Place was not only improving 
his education, but was building up a con- 
nection with customers of his own, and gain- 
ing credit with the wholesale dealers. In 
1709 he and a partner opened a tailor’s shop 
at 29 Ohariug Gross, but after about a year 
the partnership was broken up, and Place 
moved to a new shop of his own at 16 
Gharing Cross. 

He now gave up politics and devoted him- 
self entirely to his business, reading, how- 
ever, for two or three hours every evening 
after work was over. The shop was from 
the first extremely successful, and in 1810 
he cleared, he says, over 3,0002. He had a 
largo family, fifteen children being born to 
him between 1792 and 1817 ; five of them 
died in infancy. 

In 1807 Place returned to political life, 
and took a leading part during the general 
oloction of that year in bringing forward Sir 
Pronois Burdott [q. v.] as an independent 
candidate for "Westminster. Burdett was 
ut at the head of the poll without cost to 
imsclf, and after an unprecedentedly small 
expenditure by the committee. 

For the next three years Place seems to 
have kept pretty closely to his business, but 
from 1810 onwards his time was more and 
more taken up by public afliiirs. When 


Burdett (April 1810) barricaded his house 
in order to resist the warrant committing 
him to the Tower, Place attempted to bring 
the sheriff and a body of constables to his 
help. "When Burdett was released (21 June 
1810), Place organised a great procession, 
which, however, was stultified by Burdett’s 
absence. Burdett and Place quarrelled over 
this incident, and did not speak to each other 
for the next nine years, 

Meanwhile Place was becoming knmvn to 
the political thinkers as well as to the poli- 
ticians of the time. In 1810 William God- 
win the elder [q. v.] soimhtbis acquaintance, 
and borrowed money ofnim at intervals till 
Place threw him off m 1814. About the same 
timePlacebegonalongfriendshipwith James 
Mill (1773-1836) [q. v.], who used to call at 
Oharmg Cross on his journeys between Stoke 
Newington and Bentlmm’s house in Queen’s 
Square Place. In 1813 Bobert Owen [q. v.] 
came to London, and Place helped hiin m put 
his essays on the 'Formation of Character’ 
into shape. In 1812 Place met Bentham, and 
from 1814 used to write long weekly letters 
of London news to Mill and Bentham daring 
their visits to Ford Abbey. Since 1804 Place 
had regularly subscribed to the educational 
schemes of Joseph Lancaster v.], and in 
1813 he helped to organise the West London 
Lancosterian Assoeiation, "When the Royal 
Lancasterian Society became the British and 
Foreign School Society, Place was put upon 
the committee. But Burdett’s ill-wiU and 
Place’s notoriously ‘infidel’ opinions made 
his position in both societies difficult, and he 
left the West London committee in 1814 and 
the British and Foreign committee in 1815. 

In 1817 Place prepared to give over his 
business to his eldest son, and went to stay 
some months with Bentham and Mill at Ford 
Abbey. Here he occupied himself in learn- 
ing Latin grammar, and in patting together 
* Not Paul, but J esiis,’ from Bentham’s notes. 
Sir Samuel Romilly [q. v.], who met him at 
Ford Abbey, wrote to Dumont: ‘Place is a 
very extraoMinary person. . . . He is self- 
educated, has learned a great deal, has every 
strong natnrol understanding, and possesses 
great influence in Westminster — such uifiu- 
ence as almost to determine hhe elections for 
members of parliament. I need hardly say 
that he is a great admirer and disciple of 
Bentham’s' (BAur, life of James MiU,-g. 78). 

Bomilly was elected for Westminster in 
1818, but Place, who was always a bitter 
opponent of the official whig party, did not 
support him. After Bomilly’s death, Place 
helped John Cum Hohhouae [q. v.], after- 
wards baron Broughton, as an independent 
reformer against George Lamb, Lord Mel- 
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bourna’s brother, the 'whig ciindidate. Lamb 
beat Hobhouse in February 1819, but wa% 
boat en by him in the general' election of 1820. 

Joseph I-Tume -waalntroduced to Place by 
Mill about 1812, and Place used after-wards 
to oollocl muoh of the materials on -which 
Ilmno founded bis laborious parliamentary 
activity. The library behind the shop at 
16 Charing Cross (where Place had gathered 
a splendid collection of boohs, pamphlets, 
and parliamentary papers) was a regular 
resort of the reformers in and out of parlia- 
ment. An informal publishing business was 
carried on there by means of occasional sub- 
scriptions. Mill’s essays from the supple- 
ment to the ‘ Enoyclopredia Britannica’ and 
many tracts by Place and others were thus 
issued. Place sometimes wrote forcibly and 
well, but the greater part of the tracts, news- 
paper articles, and unpublishod letters and 
manuscripts which ho left behind him are 
diffuse, and often almost unroadnbly dull. 
TIis only published book is ‘ The Principles of 
Population’ (1822), a reply to Godwin’s ‘En- 
quiry,’ which contains some of his best work, 
lie -uTote two articles in the ‘Westminster 
Itoviow,' which areholh in hisdullestmnnner. 

Place Avas more snceessfiil as a practical 
politician. IJe was no speaker, and disliked 
publicity; but be Avas untiring in providing 
members of parliamontand nowspajic-r editors 
with materials, in drafting petitions, coUoct- 
ing subscriptions, organising agitations, and 
managing parliamentary committees. 

From 1820 to 1830' lie Avas ooiitiiuially 
gathering facts and arguments on such 
uestions as the lihol Iuavs, the Nowspapor 
tamp Acts, the laws against the freedom of 
political meetings and associations, the laws 
of creditor and dohtor, the wool laws, the 
duties on printed cotton, the cutting and 
flaying acts, &o. From 1816 to 182,*1 ho 
carried on a campaign against the siiddiig 
fund. His grcatMt triumphs wore soon in 
1824, when alter ton yoars of almost un- 
aidod work, ke succeeded in gotlliig tho 
laAvs ngaiiwt combinations of workman re- 
pealed, and in 1825, when ke prevented an 
intended ro-eiiaotmont of them (seo Wdb-b, 
History of Trade Unionism, chap, ii.) By 
this time Place was beginning to bn talked 
about, and an article in Ehe ‘ Enropoan Maga- 
zine’ofMarcli 1826 states: ‘Noone needs to 
be told that the whole popular liberties of 
tliis country, and, by connection and conse- 
qiieucG, of tbe worl^ depend upon the Sec- 
tors of Westminstor j and just ns necessarily 
as the sinking of lead depend upon its weight, 
do these electors depend on Mr. Place, not 
only in the choice of Ihe mon Avhom they 
intrust os their representatives, but in the 


very subi acts in which those men deal When 
it is eaid that Sir Francis Burdett or Join, ' 
Cam Hobhouse made a proposition or a Bpew-h 
thus or thus, there is a misnomer m tha 
B<i8eTtion-, for the proposition or tbe speech 
belonge in justice to Mr. Place, and m all 
that demonstration of frantic freedom— that 
tumultuary tide of popularity which they 
propel— he is the influential luminary— the 
moon which stirs up tho waters. . . . Look 
over the notices of motions, and see when 
Joseph [Ilnme] is to storm sixpence laid out 
in the decoration of a piihlic work, or sack 
the salary of a clerk in a public office ■ and 
when you find that in a day or two it is to 
aatonieh St. Stephen’s and delight tho land 
then go, if jroii can find admission, to the 
librarjr of this indefatigable statesman, and 
you will discover him schooling the Nabob 
like a baby.’ 

In 1827 Place’s first wife died, and he 
seems, nt least for a lime, to have estranged 
many of his friends by his second marriage 
in 1880. But after the introduction of the 
Beform Bill in 1831 his library again became 
the meeting-place of tho more B.xtrBmo re- 
formers, ontt he audhls friend, Joseph Porkes 
[q. v.”], made active preparations during tlia 
crisis of May 1832 for tho expected civil Avar, 
A placard dvaAvn up by Place with the words 
‘ Go for Gold and stop tho Duke,’ prodiicod 
a pari ial run upon the Banlt of England, and 
is said to have boon one of the causes which 
prevented the Duke of Wellington from form- 
ing a jrovernmont (soo ‘ Tho story of l^even 
Days,’ Contemporary JResnrn, 1892). 

After the passing of tho Eeforra Bill Place’s 
political influenco rapidly declined. West- 
minster had been partially disfranchised by 
tho lOf. clause, and no longer held the peoulior 
position which as a huge popular consti- 
tuency it had occupied in the ‘borougli- 
mongering’ days. Place himself lost the 
greater part of his fortune through the blun- 
ders of his solicitor in 1838, and was com- 
pelled to leave Charing Cross and take a 
house in Bvomplou Square, He helped, how- 
ovor, Joseph Parkes Avith the preparation of 
the municipal corporations report in 1835, 
and worked furiously, thou^ vainly, to 
secure the complete abolition of the news- 
paper stomp at the time of its reduction to 
one penny in 1630. He and Doe buck pub- 
lisked ‘Pamphlets for the People’ on these 
and other points in 1836. William Lovett 
[q. V.] and sovernl other working-class 
leaders of the early chartist movement in 
London (1837-8) were his personal friends 
and disciples, and Place drafted at Lovett’s 
request the ‘People’s Charter’ itself (1888), 
But when once the chartist movement had 
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beg'iin, his influence over it was small. His 
' inoiviaualist political opinions and the neo- 
malthusiau propaganda which he had carried 
on bj correspondence and conversation for 
nearly twenty years made Feargus O’Connor 
[fl. v.J, James [Uronterre] O'Brien [q.v.J, and 
the other leaders of the chartists in the nor- 
thern and midland counties hate him nearly 
as much as he hated them. At the same time 
being thoroughly disgusted with the weak- 
ness of Lord Melbourne's government after 
1836, and with the refusal of the reformers 
in parliament (with the exception of Boebuck) 
to take up an independent attitude, he with- 
drew almost entirely from his parliamentary 
connection. The years between 1836 and 
1839 were mostly spent on a long history of 
the Beform Bill, -i^ich remains (in manu- 
script) in the British Museum. In 1840 Place 
joined the Metropolitan Anti-Corn Law As- 
sociation, and acted for some years as chair- 
man of the weekly business committee. In 
1844 he was attacked with what seems to 
have been a tumour on the brain, and, though 
he lived for ten more years, his health w'as 
always feeble. In 1861 he was separated 
ftom his second wif^ and died in his eighty- 
third year, 1 <Tan. 1864, at a house belonging 
to his daughters in Hammersmith. 

From about 1814 till the time of his death 
Place carefully kept and indexed his nolitical 
correspondence. Hi 1823, on the advice of 
Bentham, he commenced an aatobio|rraphy 
which branched out into a series of long 
accounts of the corresponding society, the 
W ealminster elections, me repeal of the anti- 
combination laws, and other political events 
in which he was concerned. All the accounts 
were illustrated by ‘guard books’ of docu- 
ments. Seventy-one volumes of his manu- 
scripts and materials are iu the British Mu- 
seum. The autobiography and letters ore in 
the possession of his family. 

It is difflcult to convey the impression 
of almost incredible industry which one 
derives from a study of Place’s manuscripts 
and correspondence. Through nearly the 
whole of hiB long life he began work at six 
in the morning, and sat often at his desk till 
late at night. That his political writing 
are not of greater value may be due partly 
to the fact that he did not get free aom a 
very laborious and engrossing business till 
he was nearly fifty years old, paitly to the 
fact that he habitually overworked, and was 
forced into a tired and mechanical style, 
ilffis remains form an unequalled mine of in- 
formation for the social history of this century, 
but he deserves to be remembered not so 
much for what he wrote as for what he did, 
end for the passionate sympathy and indomi- 


table hope which was always the driving 
force of his activity. 

[Place MSS. Brit. Museum, Add MSS. 27789- 
27859 ; Principles of Population, 1822, and nume- 
rous pamphlets ; Place Family papers ; B,ain'a 
James Mill, pp. 77-9 ; Eobert Owen’s Auto- 
biography, vol.i. a, p. 122 ; "Webb’s Hist, of Trade 
TImonism, chap. ii. For contemporary accounts 
of Place, besides that in the European Magazine 
(supra), soe Chambers’s Journal, 26 March 1836; 
Fraser’s Mag. 1 April J 836 (with a portrait by 
^clise) ; Monthly Mag.. May 1836 (by 'A. P.’ 
i.e.Eichard Carlile); Northern Liberator, 30 Dec. 
1837. A good appreciation of his life appe ircd 
in the Spectator of 7 Jan, 1851, and another in 
the Braioner of 26 March 1854. A Life of 
Francis Place by Graham Wallas was published 
in 1898.] a. W. 

PLAMPrN',ROBEE,T (1762-1834), vice- 
admiral, bom in 1762, aon of .Tohn Plampin, 
of Chadaers Hall, BofTolk, where his family 
had been settled for more than two centuries, 
entered the navy in September 1775 on board 
the Renown, with Captain Francis Banks, 
and in her was actively engaged on the coast 
of North America during the opening years 
of the American war. On the death of 
Banks he was, in January 1778, discharged 
into the Chatham for a passage to England, 
whence, in July, he was sent out to join 
the Panther at Gihraltai [see Duff, RobertJ 
In Febriia^ 1780 he was taken by Sir 
George Roimey into the Sandwich, and in 
her was present in the actions of 17 April, 
15andl9May[seeEoDNBr,GLOs&EBETi)OEa, 
Loss]. On 4 July 1780 he was appointed 
by Rodney acting-lieutenant of the Grafton, 
and, retuining to England in the autumn 
of 1781, passed his examination on 15 Nov., 
and was confirmed in the rank of lieutenant 
on 3 Dec. During the rest of the war he 
was on the Newmimdland station in the 
Leocadia, which was paid off at the peace, 
and Plampin was placed on half-pay. In 
1786 he went to Jrance in order to study 
the language; and in 1787 to Holland to 
learn Dutch. During the armament of 1790 
he was second lieutenant of the Brunswick 
with Sir Hyde Porker ; at whose recommen- 
dation, hosed on his knowledge of the lan- 
guage and countiy, he was appointed in 1793 
to a command in the squadron of gunboats 
equipping at Rotterdam for the defence of 
Willemstad, then besieged by the French 
under Dumoiujiez. When the siege was 
raised and the enemy retired ftom the coun- 
try, the gunboats were dismantled, and 
plampin, returning to England, joined the 
Princess Royal, on whose books he had been 
borne while with the Dutch gunboats. For 
tbis service he received ftom the States- 
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GoJieral a gold modal and chain, tranamitted the French privateer Henriette off t' 
to him hy tho ambaaeador at Tho Hague on malee. Lsatuing from her that a vn™"? 

30 April 1793. -uiling and Buccessful cruiser, the Mlm * 

In the Princess Royal Plampin wont out was also on tho coast, Plampin dismi" 

1o Iho Mediterranean, and on the occupation the Powerful lilto an East Imliamon a d 
of Toulon was appointed intorprofer to the in company with the Rattlesnake sloou sn 
govomor, Rear-admh'al Samuel Graiiston caedad in capturing her also on 9 Jnlv '*T 
&oodall[q. V.], and aftorwardsto Lord Hood, reflect with much pleasure,’ wrote Su Ed^ 
the oommaiidrr-in-chief. On tho evacuation word Pallew, afterwards Viscount Exmouth 
of tho port, Hood promoted him to the rank [q. v.], the commandeivin-ohief, ‘ on the can- 
of commander, dating his commission back ture of LaBullone, as well from her superior 
to .30 Aug., tho day of his landing at Toulon, sailing as her uncommon sneoess in the pre- 
niid sending him home with despatches. In sent and preceding war against the British 
February 1794. Plampin was appointed to commerce. . . . The commercial interests of 
the Albion sloop for service in the Scheldt ; this country are poi-ticularly secured hy her 
and in tho summer was moved to the Firm capturo, which could not have been expected 
gun-vesBul, in command of a flotilla of gun- but under very favourable oireiimsttmoea ’ 
boats in tho Scheldt till driven out hy tlio The vessel had, in fact, won such a reputi^ 
ice. On 21 April 179C he was posted to tho tion in the former war, that the merchants 
Ariadne frigate, then in the Mediterranean, at Lloyd’s had offered a reward of 100001, 
where he joined her in June, and in tho be- for her capiture, though, unfortunately for 
ginning of July was ordered to join the Plampin and the crow of the Powerful, the 
squadron under JNeleon in the Gulf of GenooM offer had lapsed at the peace of jbniens and 
On tho way ha fell in with the French fleet, had not been ronowed. 
and, returning at once, brought the admiral lu the outumn the Powerful was with 
the nows of tho enemy ibaing at sea [seo Pellew on the coast of Java, and, after an 
HoiniM, WTi.rJi.M, Loan]. In September indopendent cruise to the eastward, re- 
ho was moved into the Lowestoft of 32 guns, tiirnod to Trinoomalee very sickly i Plampin 
which, on 7 Fob. 1796, off Toulon, was struck himself so ill that he was oompelled to in- 
by lightning and dismasted. After a partial valid. In 1809 he commanded the Oourogeux 
refit shi' was sent homo with convoy and paid in the Walohoron expedition [see SntAOUAx, 
off. InNoveraborl798heagninoommi8sioned STERi(jHAltD.TonN] ; in 1810, the Gibroltar, 
the Lowestoft ond went to the West Indies as senior oilioer in Basque roads ; and from 
in chargo of a large convoy. In July 1801 1812 to 1814, the OceanoffToulonjUnderthe 
ho was ordered to convoy the trade to Eng- orders of Sir Edward Pellew, On 4 June 
land, hut, gomg through tho Windward pas- 1814 ho was promoted to the rank of rear- 
sage, was cost away on tho Groat Inagua, admiral ; and in November 1810 was op- 
on the night of 10 Aug. The next morning ^inted commandor-in-chief on the Gape of 
he ordered tho convoy to proceed in ohargo Good Heme and St. Helena elation, where he 
of the Acasta, leaving tho Bonet to to assist relieved Sir Pull onoy Malcolm [q, v.] Some 
in saving tho crew of the Lowestoft and two intoresting notioos of liis conversations with 
of the morohaut ships, lost at the samo time. Bonaparte aro given by Rnlfo (JVaval Bio~ 
After three or four days' great exertion, yraipliy, iii. 384-6). 

everyone was got Bofely on board theBonotta, On his return to England in September 

togothor with a quantity of specie which was 1820, Plampin made direct application — a 
in tho Lowestoft. The merchants acknow- method long since forbidden — mrtheX.0.B, 
lodged the service hy poying the freiglil for in ocknowledgmont of his sarvicss at St. 
the treasure as if it had been carried to Eng- Helena; but was told, in reply, by Lord 
land, A court-martial acquitted Plampin of Melville that, creditable as his conduct had 
all hlamo for the loss of tho ship, asid ho boon, and satisfactory to the government, 
returned to England in tho Endvmion. the K.O.B. could not ho given except for 
On the renewal of tho war in 1 803 he was services against the enemy. In March 1826 
apipointed to the Antelope of 60 guns, from ho was apjiointed commaudeivin-chief on the 
which, in the autumn of 1806, ho was moved Irish station, a post he was specially allowed 
into the 74-gun-ship Powerful, ond sailed un- to lolain for the ouslomory term of three 
derthe orders of Sir John Thomas Duokworth years notwithstanding his promotion,^ on 
[q, v.l, too late to talro part in tho battle of 27 Moy 1826, to the rank of vioo-admiral, 
'rrafnlgar. Buekworth detached the Power- He died at Florence on 14 Feh. 1884, aged 
ful OB a I'oinforcemont to the East Indian 72, His body was brought to England and 
squadron, and sho had soaroely oomo on tlie bnriod at Wanstond in Essex. He was 
station before, on 13 Jiuie 1806, she captured married, but left no issue. 
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[Balfe's Nar. Biogr. iii. 372; MarsIiaU's Boy, 
Kav. Biogr, ii. (tqI. i. pt. ii.) 640 ; Gent. Mag 
1834, i. 6Sfi; United Ser\ ice Journal, 1834, pt. 
1 . p. 516, pt, ii, p, 386 ; Passing CextiScato and 
Scrriee-book in the Public Becord Office 1 

J. K, L, 

PLANCHE, JAJIES ROBINSON 
(171)6-1880), Somerset herald and dramatist, 
horn in Old Burlington Street, PiooadDlj, 
London, on 27 Peb, 1796, -was eon of Jacques 
Planchd (1734-1816), a ■watchmaker, svho 
was descended from a Huguenot refugee. 
Planchd’s mother (his father’s cousin) was 
Catherine Emily (d. 1804), only child of 
Antoine Planeh4. Prom, the age of eight 
James was educated by the Rev. Mr. Farror 
ill Lawrence Street, Chelsea; later on he 
studied geometry and perfective under Mon- 
sieur de Court, and in 1810 was articled to a 
bookseller. At an early age he developed 
a toate for the stage, and as an amateur 
acted at the Berwick Street, Pancras Street, 
Catherine Street, and Wilton Street private 
theatres. When twenty-two he wrote a 
burlesque ' Amoroso, King of Little Britain,’ 
which was produced with success at Bruiy 
Lane on 31 April 1818. His second piece 
was a speaking harlequinade, ‘ Rodolpu the 
Wolf, or Oolurabine Rad Riding Hood,^ acted 
at the Olympic PavUion on 31 Dec. 1818, 
Having adapted from a French melodrama, 
‘ La Vampire,’ a ploy called ‘The Vampire, 
or the Bnde of the Isles,’ he produced it at 
the English opera-house on 9 Aug. 1820, 
when the Vampire trap in the flooring of the 
stage, then first invented, proved a great 
ativaction. During 1820-1 he wrote ten 
pieces for the Adelphi Theatre, including a 
very successful drama, ‘Kenilworth Castle, 
or the Days of Queen Bess,’ which was pro- 
duced on 8 Feh. 1821, His first opera, ‘ Maid 
Marian,’ taken from Thomas Love Peacock’s 
talc of that name, with music by Bishop, was 
seen at Ooveiit Garden on 8 Dec. 1822. 

[n 1823 on the revival of ‘King John’ at 
Diiuy Lane by Charles Kemble, Planoh5, 
after making historical researches, designed 
the dresses and superintended the production 
of tho drama ^atuitOTsly. This was the 
first occasion ol an historical drama being 
brought out ■with dresses of the period of ite 
action. On 29 May 1826 he was present in 
Paris at the coronation of Charles X with 
the oliiect of making drawings of dresses and 
decorations for a spectacle at Coveut Garden 
which was produced there on 10 July. On 
12 April 1820 he furnished the libretto to 
the opera of ‘ Oheron, or the Elf King's Oath,’ 
specially written for Covent Garden Theatre 
by Carl von Wehor; it was Weber's last 
composition. 

Tor. XV. 


During 1826-7 Plauch5 was the manager 
of the musical arrangements at VauxhoU 
Gardens, and wrote the songs for the vaude- 
ville ‘Pay to my Order,’ 9 July 1827. In 
1828 he commenced to iviite legfularly for 
Coveut Garden, and on 11 Nov. brought out 
‘ Charles Xllth, or the Siege of Strmsund,’ 
a drama. An unauthonsea production of 
this piece by William Henry Murray at the 
Tlieatre Royal, Edinburgh, led to the appoint- 
ment of a select parliamentary committee on 
dramatic literature (before -which Planche 
gave evidence on 10 July 1832), and to the 
passing, on 10 June 1833, of the Act 3 Wil- 
tiamlV, c. 16, giving protection to dramatic 
authors. 

During the season of 1830, for his friend 
Samuel James Arnold, he undertook the 
active management of the AdelpM Theatre. 
His version of Scribe and Auber’s opera 
' Gustave Trois, or the Masked Ball,’mwMch 
he vindicated the character of Madame An- 
karstrom, who was still living, was produced 
with much success at Covent Garden on 
IS Nov. 1883. In 1838 ha undertook the 
libretto for an opera by Mendelssohn on the 
siege of Calais by Edward III. A long 
correspondence ensued with the composer 
(PiAXOHjfi, Beco/fecfions, i. 279-810 ),but ulti- 
mately the work was abandoned. 

When Madame Vestris took tho Olympic 
Theatre in 1831, Planchfi entered into pro- 
fessional relations with her, which lasted, 
with some intermissions, until she letired 
from theatrical management. He, in con- 
junction "with Charles Dance [q. v.], -wrote 
for her opening night, at the Olympic, 3 Jan. 
1831, the burlesque ‘ Olympic Revels, or Pro- 
metheus and Pandora.’ The performers were 
dressed incorrect dassical costume, and with 
the popular lessee in the chief r&le the piece 
was a great success. It was the first of a 
series of similar plays by PlanchS which 
occupied him at intervals nir the next thirty 
years. At Ohristmos 1836, a^ain in con- 
junction -with Dance, he -wrote lor the Olym- 
pic Theatre ‘Biquet with the Tiift,’ twen 
from the Kenon ffierie folie ‘Biquet & la 
Houppe,’ with Charles Mathews as Biquet 
and Madame Vestris as the Princess Esme- 
ralda. On the marriago of Charles Mathews 
to Madame Vestris Uee Maxhpws, L-itcia 
Elizabsih], on 18 July 1888, and their 
visit to America, Planchg was in charge of 
the Olympic Theatre until their return in 
December. When Madame Vestris removed 
to Govent Garden in 1839, FlanchS -was 
pointed director of costume, reader of the 
plays sent in for approval, and superinten- 
dent of the paintm^room. After various 
other engagements, Flonohg began writing 
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for Benjamin Webster at llie Haymarket, 
and produced ‘ The Fair One with the Golden 
Locks/ 26 Dec. 1848, the first of several 
Christmas and Easter pieces, in which Fria- 
cilla Horton, afterwards Mrs. German Bead 
[q. V.], was the leading actress, lie then | 
returned to tho service of Madame Vestris, 
and when, in October 1847, she undertook 
the management of the Lyceum theatre, he 
became hor superintendent of the decorative 
department and leading author. On the 
opening of her season, 18 Oct. 1847, he pro- 
duced ‘ The Pride of the Market ’ from the 
French, and at Chriatmas ‘ The Golden 
Branch.' His numerous burlesques and 
Christmas pieces, which were produced by 
Madame V estris at the Lyceum, won him and 
his employer their chief theatrical reputation. 
His ‘ Island of Jewels,’ acted on 26 Dec. 
1849, was perhaps her greatest success there. 

Other managers continued to welcome his 
work. On 28 Mavoh. 1868 he brought out at 
the Haymarket ‘ Mr. Buckstone’s Ascent of 
Mount Parnassus,’ a travesty of Albert 
Smith’s eiitertainment ‘ The Ascent of Mont 
Blanc.’ For Augustus Harris, at tho Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, he prepared ‘Love and For- 
tune/ a comedy in verse after the manner of 
those acted at the fairs of Suint-Qermuiu 
and Fontainebleau (24 Sept. 1860). This 
piece was not understood eit her l)y the public 
or the press, and failed. On 12 July 1861 
a comedy written by him fourteen yeors pre- 
viously,' My Lord audMyLady/was brought 
out at the Ilaymarket with Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews, Mrs. Wilkins, and J. B. 
Buckstone in tho cast, and ran fifty nights. 
In September 1806 ho adapted Oftenbaoh’s 
opera-bouUe,' Orphfio aux Enfers,’ for the same 
theatre, under the title of ‘Orpheus in the 
Haymarket ; ’ the piece ran from Christmas 
to Easter, and saw tho first appearance of 
Louise Eeeley. His last dramatic piece was 
‘ King Christmas/ a one-act masque at the 
GaUeiy of Illustrafious on 26 Dec. 1871, but 
he subsequently wrote the songs for ‘ Babil 
and Bijou,’ a spectacle, at Govont Garden 
on 29 Aug. 1872. 

Meanwhile Planch6 was making a reputa- 
tion os an antiquaiy and a scholarly student 
of heraldry and costume. On 24 Doc. 1829 
he was elected a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. There he made the acquaintance 
ofllallam, 11 udson Gurney, Grubb 1 tobiusou, 
and other literary men. He became dis- 
satisfied with the management of the society 
in 1843, and aided in the formation of the 
British Archseological Association in De- 
cember 1843 ; but when a secession took place 
in February 1846, he remained a member of 
the parent society, to the proceedings of 


which he made many valuable oontr.butious 

Ha resigned his membership in 1862. In 183 / 
with the advice and encourasi'ment of 
Francis Douce and Sir Samuel Bush Mev 
rick [q.v.], ha published ‘The History of 
British Costumes,’ the result of a ten year,’ 
diligent study. The work rendered a great 
service to English historical painters. It 
went to a second edition in 1847, and to a 
third in 1874. On 13 Feb. 1864 the Duke of 
Norfolk appointed him rouge oroix pursuivouc 
of arms at the Heralds’ College, and in thii 
capacity he went with Sir Charles G. Yomv 
Garter kiiig-of-arms, to Lisbon in May 18G«’ 
to invest the Icing of Portugal with the 
order of the Garter. In April 1 806 he went 
on a second mission to Lisbon to invest Dorn 
Louis with the Garter. After his promotion 
to the office of Somerset herald on 7 Jima 
186 Cj he went on a third mission, this time 
to Vienna to present the Garter to the em- 
peror of Austria. Inl8G7 he arrangedColonel 
Augustus Meyrick's collection of armour fur 
the exhibition of art treasures at Manchss- 
lor, and again in December 1868 at the South 
Kensington Museum. Betwuoii 1866 and 
1860 Plonchb made several reports on the 
sta te of tho armoury in the Tower of London ; 
finally in the latter year ho, at the request of 
the war olRce, rearranged the armour in 
chronological order and made a final report 
on the condition and maintenance. He was 
granted a civil list pension of lOOf. on 21 J une 
1871, and died at 10 St. Leonard’s Terraco, 
Clhelsea, on 30 May 1880. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Planchfi’s cliief publications were : 1. * Co— 
tumes of Shakospoare’s King John, &c., by 
J. K. Meadows and G. Scharf, with biogca- 
hical, critical, and explanatory notices,’ 
823-6, 6 parts. 2. ‘ Shere Afknn, the fir,t 
husband of Nourmahal, a legend of Hiudoo- 
stan,’ 1823. 3. ‘ Descent of the Danube from 
Baliehon t o Vienna,’ 1828. 4. ‘ A Catalogue 
of the Collection of Ancient Arms and Ar- 
mour, tho property of Bernard Brocas, with 
a prefotory notieo/ ] 884. 6. ‘ Begal Becords, 
or a Chronirleof the Coronation of the Queens 
Begnant of England,’ 1838. 0. ‘ The Pur- 
suivant of Arms, or Heraldry founded upon 
Fad s/ 1862 ; 3rd edit. 1874. 7. ‘ A Corner of 
Kent, or some account of tho parish of Ash- 
noxt-Sandwii'h/ 1804. 8. ‘ Pieeos of Plea- 
santry for private performance during tho 
Christmas Holidays,’ 1868. 9. ‘Becolleo- 
tions and Belicctions,’ 1872, 2 vols. 10. ‘ Wil- 
liam with the Bing, a romance in rh^e/ 
1873. 11. ‘The Conqueror and his Com- 
panions,’ 1 874, 2 vols., well written and often 
quoted as an authority. 12. ‘ A Oyclopeedia 
of Costume, or Dictionary of Dress/ lb76-9 
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2 vols. 13. ‘ Suggestions for establishing an 
» English Art Theatre,’ 1879. 14. ‘ Extrara- 
ganzos,’ 1879, 6 vols. 16. ‘ Songs and Poems,’ 
1881. He also translated or edited : ‘ Hing 
Nut Cracker, a fairy tale from the German 
of A. U. Hoffmann,’ 1863 ; ‘ Fairy Tales by 
the Countess d’Aulnoy,’ translated 1856, 2nd 
edit. 1888 j ‘ Four-and-twenty I^airy Tales 
selected from those of Perrault and other 
popular writers,’ 1868 ; ‘ An Introduction to 
Ilemldry by H. Clark,’ 18th edit. 1860. For 
the atage he wrote in all seventy-two original 
pieces, ten ofthem in conjimctlon with Charles 
Dance, and one with M. B. Honan, besides 
ninety-six translations and adaptations from 
the French, Spanish, Italian, and German, 
and alterations of old English authors. 

On 26 April 1821 he married Elizabeth St. 
George (1790-1846'). She wrote several 
dramas. ‘The Welsh Girl,’ a vaudeville 
acted at the Olympic Theatre, 16 Deo. 1833; 
‘The Sledge Driver,’ a drama, Ilaymarket, 

19 June 1884) ‘A Handsome Husband,’ a 
farce, Olympic, 15 Feb. 1836; ‘The Hansom,’ 
a drama, Ilaymarket, 9 June 1836; ‘A 
Pleasant Neighbour,’ a farce, Olympic, 

20 Oct. 1886 ; and ‘ A Hasty Conclusion,’ a 
burletta, Olympic, 19 April 1838 {literary 
Qaxette, 3 Oct. 1846, p. 869). She left two 
daughters : Katherine Frances, who married, 
on 19 Nov. 1861, William Ourteia Whelan 
of Heronden Hall, Tenterden, Kent; and 
Matilda Anne [see MacEABitBSs]. 

[Flancbi’s Recollections and Reflections and 
Extravaganzas, with two portraits; Ths Critic, 
1859, xix. 444, with portrait ; Illustrated News 
of the World, 1861, vii. 273, with portrait; Illus- 
trated Review, 1870, ii. 363-6 ; Cartoon Por- 
traits, 1873, pp. 102-3, with portniit ; Journal of 
British Archieologicnl Association, 1880, xxxvi. i 
261-6; Smith’s Retrospections, 1883, i. 48, 94, 
‘257-76; Morning Advertiser, 31 May 1880, p. 
6 ; Athcuipum, o June 1880, pp. 727-8 ; Illus- 
trated Sporting uud Dramatic News, 1880, xiii. 
281, 283, with portrait; Illustrated Lundon 
News, 1880, Ixxvi. t577, with portrait; Theatre, 
1880, ii. 90-9.] G. C. B. 

PLANOHE, MATILDA ANNE (182(5- 
1881), author. [Seo Mackabitess.] 

PLANT, THOMAS LIVESLEY ^819- 
1883), meteorologist, the son of George 
Halewood Plant, iron merchant, by his wife 
Ann Livusluy, was bom at Low Moor, 
Bradford, Yorltshire, and educated at St. 
Outhbert’s College, Ushaw, near Durham. 
From 1849 to 1881 he represented Messrs. 
W. H, Smith & Son, advertising con- 
tractors, in Birmingham. He died suddenly 
on 31 Aug. 1883. Ho married, on 21 June 
1843, Janu Horne. 


His attention had early been turned to 
the study of meteorology, and fur the last 
forty-six years of his life he kept systematic 
records. He was author of ‘ Meteorology : its 
Study important for our Good,’ 8vo, Bir- 
mingham, 1862. He read a paper before the 
British Association in 1802 ‘On Meteoro- 
logy, with a Description of Meteorological 
Instruments,’ which contained an account of 
Osier's anemometer, and another paper in 
1865 ‘ On the Anomalies of our Climate ; ’ but 
neither was printed in the ‘ Report.’ Plant 
was a constant contributor to the local press 
on meteorological subjects, and furnished 
meteorological information to the ‘Times’ 
newspaper. 

[Atliensenm, September 1883, p. 810; infor- 
mation kindly supplied by his son, Mr. W. E. 
Plant ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] B. B. W. 

PLANTA, JOSEPH (17-44-1827), Ubra- 
rian, was hom on 21 Feb. 1744, at Castegna 
in the Grisons, Switzerland. His father, the 
Rev. Andrew Planta, belonged to an old 
Swiss family, and was pastor of a reformed 
church at Castegna ; he resided in England 
from 1762 as minister of the German refui med 
church in London, and from 1758 till his 
death in 1778 was an assistant-librarian at 
the British Museum. He was F.R.S. and a 
‘ reader ’ to Queen Charlotte. 

Joseph Plants was educated by bis 
father, and afterwards studied at Utrecht, 
and Gottingen. After visiting France and 
Italy he acted as secretary to the British 
minister at Brussels. In 1773 he returned 
to England, and was in that year appointed 
to succeed his father as an assistant-librarian 
at the British Museum. In 1776 he was pro- 
moted to the keepership of manuscripts. 
From 1799 till 1827 he was principal libra- 
rian of the museum. He granted additional 
facilities to the public, and during his admi- 
nistration there was a great increase in the 
number of visitors to the reading-room and 
the department of antiquities. He was a 
man of polished manners and catholic tastes, 
and did much to increase the collections and 
to stimulate the official publications. He 
wrote part of the published ‘ Catalogue of 
the Printed Books,’ and much of the ‘Cato^ 
logue of the MSS. in the Cottonian Library' 
(1802, fol.) From 1788 till 1811 be also 
held the post of paymaster of exchequer biUs. 

Plauta died on 3 Dec 1827, aged 63. He 
married, in June 1778, Elizabeth Atwood, liy 
whom he had one child, Joseph[q.v.] A Miss 
Planta, probably a sister, who was teacher to 
George IH’s children, died on 2 Feb. 1778 
{Gait. Mag. 1778, p. 94). Planta was elected 
F.R.S. in 1774, and secretary to the Royal 

4ir2 
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Society in 1770. A portrait of him in oils, 
presented by his son to the British Museum, 
hrmgs in the board-room. There is also an 
i-ngraviug (1817), by W. Sharp, of a portrait 
medallion of Planta by Fistrucci. Another 
by Eugleheart, and engraved by II. Hudson 
jU 1791, is mentioned by Bromley. 

Flanta published: 1. ‘ An Account of the 
Eomansch Language,’ London, 1776, 4to 
(Phil. Trans, of Roy, ^c, Ixvi. 139). 2. ‘ The 
llistory of the Helvetic Confederacy,’ 2 vole. 
London, 1800, 4to; 2nd edit. 1807, 8vo 
tchiofly based on the work of J. Von Muller). 
t‘l. ‘ A View of the Ilestoration of the Hel- 
vetic Confederacy,’ Loudon, 1831, 8vo (n 
segucl to No. 2). 

(Memoir by Archdeacon Kates in Gent. Meg. 
1827, pt. ii. pp. 664-5 ; Edivnrds’s Lives of the 
Founders of the Brit. Mua. pp. 610 ff. ; Statutes 
iind Buies of the Brit. Mus. 1871 ; Kichols’s Lit. 
lllustr. Tii. 077 ; Brit. Mus. Cut.] W. W. 

FLANTA, .TOSEPII (1787-1847), diplo- 
matist, was born on 2 July 1787 at the 
British Musouin, of which institution his 
father, Joseph Planta [q. v.l, was an oiHcial. 
IIo was educated by his fathor (Oent. Mag. 
1827, pt. ii. p. OOii), and at Eton, and in 1802, 
when only liftuon, was apnointod^ by Lord 
llawlcosbury a clerk in the foroign office. 
In 1807 Oanuhig promoted him to the post 
of prfiois writer, aud employed him as his pri- 
vate secretary till 1809. Planta was an in- 
timate friend of Lord Stratford de Bedclifie, 
and made a tour of the English lakes with 
him in 1813. He was secretary to Lord 
Castlercagh in the same year, during the 
mission to the allied sovereigns, which ter- 
minated by the treoty of Paris in 1814. He 
attended Cnstlereagh at the congress of 
Vienna in 1816, and brought to London the 
treaty ofpeace signed at Paris in November 
1816. lie was also with Castlcrongh at the 
oongiesB of Aix-la-Ohapelle in 1818. From 
May 1827 till November 1830 ho was one 
of the joint secretaries of the timsury, and 
in 1884 was made a privy counoillor. He 
was elected M.P. for Hastings in 1827, 1830, 
1837, and 1841. In 1844 ho resigned his 
seat through ill-health, and his death took 
place in London on 6 April, 1817 . By his will 
Planta left his entire property to his wife, 
and recommended the destruction of his 
papers, lie lived in London for many years, 
at No. 10 Chondos Street, Cavendish Squai'o 
(W i-LTOBJ), Old, and New Zondon, iv. 447), 
and about 1832 resided at Fairlight House, 
near Hastings in Sussex. Lord Stratford de- 
scribes Planta os ‘ an amiable, kind-hearted 
friend, and an excellent man of business.’ 

[Gent. Hag, 1847, pt. ii. pp. 80, 87; Lane- 
Poole's Life of Stratford Oanniug,] W, W. 


PLANTAGENET, FAMii.iorn;;;r: 
rate usage has attached the sumame-Plan 
tagonet to the great house which occuu!«i 
the English throne from 1164 to U86 C 
the family did not assume the surname vmtil 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 
originally— -under the form Planta-geneste— 
a personal nickname of Geofii-ey, count of 
Anjou, father of Ilemy H (of. Waob, Romn 
de Ron, ed. Andresen, ii. 437 ; HUtoria Co. 
mitumAndegavensium in Ohroniguesdl Anion 
pp. 229, 334), and it is traditionally derived 
from Goopey’s habit of adorning his cap. 
with a sprig of broom or plants geiusta. This 
explanation cannot he traced to any media:- 
val source (of. BouftPET’a Recueil, xn. 681 
n.) According to Miss Norgate, ‘ the broom 
in early summer makes the open country of 
Anj on and Maine a blaze of living gold ; ’ but 
tradition hardly justifies an association of 
the name withGuofirey’s love of hunting over 
heath and broom (Mbs. Gbebs, Sen^ II 
p. 6). Another version ascribes it to his 
‘ having applied some twigs of the plant to 
his person by way of penance’ {Vestigia 
Angtkana, i. 206). There is, it shonld ^ 
noted, a village of Lie Qencst close to Laval 
hi Maine (cf. Du Oangb, s.vv. gmestmm, 
geneta, and planta), 

Gaolfrey transmitted no surname, and 
Henry II, his son, the founder of the ‘Plan- 
tagenot’ dynasty, took from his mother the 
name Henry PiU Empress, by which he was 
commonly known when liis titles Avere not 
used, llis desceiidaiita remained without a 
common family name for three centuries, 
long after surnames had become universal 
outside the blood royal. _ They were described 
by their Christian name in conjunction either 
with a title or a poraoiial opilhet, as John 
‘Lackland,’ or Edmund ‘ Orouchbadc ; ’ or 
with a torritoi'ial appellation derived from 
their place of birth or some country or dis- 
trict with whieli they had connections, as 
John * of Ghent,’ Bichard ‘ of Bordeaux,' 
Edmund ‘of Almaine,’ Thomas ‘of Lan- 
coHlov.' If the younger branches liad been 
longer-lived, those latter would no doubt 
havo passed into surnames, as that ‘ of Lan- 
caster' actually did for throe genemlions 
(Complete Peerage, v. 6). In the early part 
of tlio fiftouiith ooiitiiry the king's sons were 
often referred to simplv as ‘ Monsieur John’ 
or ‘ Monsieur Thomas,’ 


Matters stood thus when Bichard, duke of 
York, desiring to express the superiority of 
llis descent in the blood royal over the Lan- 
castrian line, adopted Plantagenet as a sur- 
name. It mimes its first appearance in formal 
records in the rolls of parliament for 1460, 
when Bichard laid claim to the throne, under 
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the style of ‘ Kichard Flantaginet, commonly 
called Duke of York,’ He is described in the 
< Concordia/ which recognised him os heir- 
apparent, as ‘the right high and mwhty 
Piynce Tlichard Flantaginet, duke of '^rk* 
{imt. Pari. v. 376, 378). A passage in Gregory 
the chronicler (p, 189) implies that York 
assumed the name as early as 14-18, when he 
did not venture to emphasise his dynastic 
claims more openly (BausAT, lancaater and 
Ywkj ii. 88). The pedigrees given by the 
Yorkist chroniclers, and evMently those 
which York laid before parliament, ore all 
carried back to Geoffrey ‘ Plantagenet ’ and 
the counts of Anjou. None of them applies 
the name Plantagenet to any member of 
the family between Geoffrey and Bichard 
(Habdino, pp. 18, 268, 260; Woecbsteb, 
«d. Ilearne, p. 527 ; Chron. ed. Davies, p. 
101 ; Three FiJ’teenth-Century Chronicles, 
p. 170). The distinction is preserved by the 
Tudor historians and in the draniatis wr- 
sanie of Shakespeare’s historical plays. But 
Shakespeare in ‘ King John/ and one passage 
of the first part of ‘Henry VI’ (act iii. so. 
1,1, 173), uees the word as a family name of 
the whole dynasty (cf. Ramsat). The lost 
legitimate male bearer of the name was Ed- 
ward Plantogenet, earl ofWarwick, grand.son 
of York, executed in 1499. The last ille- 
gitimate bearer of the name is usually sup- 
posed to have been Arthur Plantagenet, vis- 
count Lisle [q. v.], a natural son of Ed- 
ward IV {Complete Peerage, v. 117 ; Faedera, 
xiv. 463). Hut an entry (not original) in 
the parish register of Eastwell, Kent, states 
that a ‘Richard Plantagenet died here on 
23 Dec. 1660/ and according to a circum- 
stantial story related by Pew in his ‘ De- 
siderata Ouriosa' (1733), on the authority of 
Heneage Finch, earl of Nottingham, this 
Richard was an illtgitimate son of Richard m, 
who was bom in 1469, and, after the acces- 
sion of Henry VII, worked as a bricklayer at 
Eastwell until about 1647. The story cannot 
be regarded as established {Gent Mag. 1767, 
xxxvii. 408 ; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. viii. 
103, 102, ix. 12; 'NValeobd, Tales of Great 
Families, 2nd ser. vol. i. ; Wiihaji HesbIi- 
TiBE, Lttst of the Plantagenete). J. T-r. 


The sovereigns of the Angevin dynasty 
appear in this dictionary under their Christian 
names. Other mombers of the family are 
noticed under the following headings; — 
4.ETHt7n, Viscount Lisle (1^0 P-1D42), see 
PtANTAflEinaT, Abthub; EDMTJin),sumamed 
Orouchback, iWl of Lancaster (13J6-1396), 
see Lancasteb; FiDMUKd, Earl of Cornwall 
(d. 1300), see under Riouabd, Earl of Corn- 


wall (1209-1272) f Edmund of 'Woodstock, 
Earl of Kent (1301-1330), see Edmund; 
Edmund de Langley, first dnke of York 
(1841-1402), see Langley; Edwabd, ‘The 
Black Prince’ (1330-1376), see Edwabd; 
Edwabd, second duke of York (1373 P-1415), 
see ‘ Plantagenet/ Edwabd ; Edwabd, 
Earl of Warwick (1476-1499), see Edwabd ; 
Geopeeby, Arcbbisb^ of York (d, 1212) , see 
Geofpbdy ; Geobge, Duke of Clarence (14^9- 
1478), see Plantagenet, Geobge ; Hes by of 
Cornwall (1236-1371), see Henby; Henby, 
Earl ofLancoster (1281 P-1346), see Henby; 
IlENBT,fii3tDukeofLancaster(1299P-lS61), 
see Henby ; Humfhbdy, Duke of Gloucester 
(1391-1447), see Humphbby; John of Elt- 
ham, Earl of Cornwall (181C-18S6), see 
John ; John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster 
(1340-1399), see John; John of Lancaster, 
Duke of Bedford (1389-1436), see John; 
Dionel of Antwerp, Duke of Clarence 
(1S88-1S6B), see Lionel ; Mabgabuc, Coun- 
tess of Salisbury (1473-1641), see Pole; 
Riohabd, Earl of Cornwall (1209-1272), 
see Bichabd ; Richabd, Earl of Cambridge 
(d. 1416), see Richabd ; Richabd, Duke of 
York (1412-1460), see Richabd j Richabd, 
Duke of York Q472-14S8), see Richabd; 
Thomas, Earl of^ncaster (1278-1322), see 
Thomas; Thomas of Brotherton, Earl of Nor- 
folk (1300-1348), see Thomas; Thomas of 
Woowtook, Duke of Glonceater (1866-1397), 
see Thomas; Thomas, Duke of Clarence 
(1S88P-1421), see Thomas, 

PLANTAGENBT,ARTHUE, Viscount 
Lisld (1480 P-1643), bom about 1480, was a 
natural son of Edward IV by one Elizabeth 
Lucie. As an esquire of Henry VHI’s body- 
uord he received a quarterly salary of 
1. 18s. 4d. from June 1509 (cf. Ninfs Book 
ofFayments). He married, in 1611, Eliza- 
teth, widow of Edmund Dudley [q. v.l and 
daughter of Edward Grey, viscount Lisle, 
and obtained a grant, on 13 Nov. of that year, 
of lands in Dorset, Sussex, and Lancashire, 
which had come to the crown by the attainder 
of Empson and Dudley in 1610. On 8 Feb. 
1618 he obtained a protection (fh>m his credi- 
tors) on. going to sea with the expedition to 
Brittany. The ship in which he sailed struck 
upon a rock, and he and his companions were 
saved from death almost by miracle. ‘ When 
he was in the extreme danger [and a(l hope 
gone] from him/ wrote Admiral Howard to 
thekingonl7 April, ‘ he called upon Our Lady 
of Walsingham for help, and offfered unto 
her] a vow that, an it pleased wod and her 
to deliver him out of that peril, he would 
never eat flesh nor fish till he bed seen her.’ 
Accordingly, although Howard was reluo- 
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taut to dispouse with, his services, Planto- 
freiiet was granted permission to return to 
England to fulfil his vow. In the summer 
Henry VIII himself crossed the seas, and 
Plantagenet went with him as one of the 
captains of the middle word. lie seems to 
have won his spurs in this campaign, for in 
November the same year ‘Sir^ Arthur 
Plantagpnet was chosen sheriff of Ilamp- 
sliire, and in May following ‘Sir’ Arthur 
Plantagenet appears in the paymaster’s 
hooks as captain, with 1S<2. a day, in the 
vieo-admirars ship, the Trinity Sovereigne. 
On 12 May 1519 he and his wife had livery 
of the lands of Edward Gray, viaoount 
Lisle, his wife’s brother John and his 
daughter, the Countess of Devon, having 
both died without issue. This grant was 
confirmed on 28 Pch. 1622. Plantagenet 
accompanied Henry VIII to the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, and to the meeting with 
Charles V. In a household list of 1 521 he is 
named as one of the carvers who shall serve 
tlie king in his privy chamber. On 25 April 
1623 ho obtained a grant of the title of Vis- 
count Lisle, with remainder to his heirs male, 
by Elizabeth, hie wife, on aurrondor of a patent 
conferring that title on Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk (see B^ort III of the Lords' Oom~ 
mtteson thsLUoniti/^aJWi'; nlsoNiooLAS, 
Peerage). On 23 ^ril 1524Lisle was oleeted 
a knight of the Garter (Abbtib, Begister, 
p. SCO), and on 2(5 Nov. 1624 koeiwr of 
Clarendon Park. Next year, 10 July 1626, 
Henry VIII made kis natural son, the Duke 
of Richmond, at the age of five, lord ad- 
miral of England, and tho hoy eeoms in turn 
to have nominated Lisle his vice-admiral. 
This office he held till the duke’s death in 
1630. On 22 Oct. 1627 he was appointed 
chief of an embassy sont into France to pre- 
sent the insignia of tlic ordor of tho Garlor 
to Froncis I. In the pnrlioment of 1.629 ho 
was one of tho triors of petitions. 

His wife hod died after 1523, and in 1628 
he married again. Ills second wife was 
Honor Grenville, widow of Sir John Basset, 
who died 31 Jan. 1628 {Inq. post fnortem, 
20 Hea. VIII, No. 7tB. Lisle and liis wife 
accompanied Ileniy VIII to tho meeting with 
Francis 1 at Calais in October 1632 ; Lady 
Lisle was one of tho five ladies who, with 
Anno Boleyn, danced with the French king 
and Ids gentlemen. On tke return voyage 
he was again in danger of shipwreck. On 
24Maroh 1 683 Lisle was nominal cd successor 
to John Bouroliier, second boron Berners 
v.J, os deputy of Calais. Before going to 
lalaisbe acted as ‘ chief ponter ’ at tho banquet 
which celobratod the coronation of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, He took tke oaths at Calais 


before the council there on 10 June loRR 
Olid continued to reside there, harassed bv 
debt, by disputes among the soldiers imdi 
him, and by religious controversies amone 
the townsmen, until affairs became so un- 
settled that commissioners wars sent to 
take over the government, ond Lisle was 
summoned home (17 April 1540). Shortlv 
after, 19 May, he was sent to the Tower oh 
suapieion of being implicated in a plot 
headed by one Gregory Botolph, who had 
been his ohaplnm, to betray Calais to the 
pope and Cardinal Pole, and a new deputv 
was appointed on 2 July 1640. It was 
found that Calais had beau very carolesslv 
kept, hut, tke king is reported to have said 
through ignorance rather than illwill. T.ini.? 
remained a close prisoner until 1642, when 
in January, his collar of tlie Garter was 
restored to him, and early in March the 
king sent his chief eeoretary to give him 
a diamond ring, as n token, and to announce 
that, as ho_ was proved innocent, the king 
restored him to liborty and favour. His 
excitoment on hearing the news was eo 
groat that he died in the Tower the some 
niglit (of. Fo.xd, Aots and Monvments, ed. 
Townsend, v. 616). Ho was buried in the 
Tower. ‘ His wife, immediately upon his 
apprehension, fell distraught of mind, and 
so continued many years after’ (Foxb). 
Foxe (p, 606) describes her as ‘ an utter 
enemy to God’s honour, and in idolatir, 
hypocrisy, and pride, incomparably evil.’ 
Both his wives, who were widows when he 
married tliem, had by their former huaWd^i 
children, who ciillecl him father. His first 
wife had three (laughters him: Bridget, 
who married Sir 'WilHam Carden ; Frances, 
married, first, John Basset, and, secondly, 
Thomas Monko, ancestor of George Mouck, 
dnko of Albcinarlo [q. vj; and Elizabeth 
who married Sir Francis •Tobsou. 

Some valuable popore wore seized iuLisIe's 
house at tho time o: his arrest, They were 
mainly letters to him and liis wife, rang- 
ing in date between 1533 and 1640, from 
ambassadors, princes, governors of French 
end Flomish u-ontior towns, with whom, in 
virtue of his position at Calais, he was 
brought into contact, as well us from friend«. 
and ngonts in England. There was also a 
coiTospondence between him and his wife 
during visits of one or the other to England. 
All tho papers are now in the Public Be- 
oord Office. Most of them were collected by 
ono of the early record commissions, andbound 
into nineteen volumes, and some are printed 
in Wood’s ‘ Letters of Royal and Blustrious 
Ladies.’ Thoy throw valuable and almost 
imique light upon the domestic life of the 
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period, and occasionally upon great historical 1 
events. j 

[Calendai of Letters and Papers of Henry 
VIII, I) ngdale’s Baronage; Herbert’s History; 
Kanlek's Correspondanca de M. de Marillac, 
188).] E. H. B 

‘PLANTAGENET,’ EDWARD, more 
c irrectly Edwam) qe NoawiOH, second Duke 
of Yobk (1378 P-1415), was the eldest child 
of Edmund de Langley, earl of Cambridge, 
and afterwards duhe of York [see Lanole^. 
His father was the fifth son of Edward 111, 
end his mother was Isabella of Gastille, se- 
cond daughter of Pedro the Cruel, Edward of 
Norwich was probably horn in 1378 (at Nor- 
wich P), the year after his parents' marriage, 
thoi^h his age at his father's death, as given 
b^ Dugdale from the Escdieat Rolls, would 

^ELTZ, p. 810; DnoEALE, 155; 

Chron. da Mel^ieux de 8t. Denys, ii. 356). 
He was knighted by Richard II at his coro- 
nation {F(Bdera,-vn. 157). Betrothed to Bea- 
trice. daughter of Ferdinand, king of Portu- 
gal, oy the treaty of Estremoi^iaSO), as a 
condition of assistance against Henry of Cas- 
tilla, he was taken to Portugal by lus father 
in July 1881, and the marriage was performed 
shortly after their arrival in Lisbon (jib, vii. 
264 ; WAUiiraKAU, i. 813). But Ferdinand 
making peace with CastiUe, Cambridge re- 
turned to England in 1382, taking with him 
his son, whom the king, it is said, wished to 
retain ; Ferdinand refused to send his daugh- 
ter with him, and shortly after remarried 
her to the infante John of CastiUe (ib. ii. 
83). 

Edward in May 1387 succeeded Sir Richard 
Burley as knight of the Garter. On 26 Feb. 
1890 Richard II created him Earl of Rutland, 
with Oakham and the heredrtory sheriffdom 
of the county for the support of the title. 
The grant, for which parliamentary confirma- 
tion was obtained, was, however, limited to 
his father’s lifetime. Gloucester’s reversion- 
ary rights in these old Bohun estates were 
ignored in the grant, but con&rmed by the 
king a few months later, and again in 1391 
(DuonAin, Baronage, 166,170; Mot. Marl, 
ui. 264 ; Associated ArcMteeturdl Societies' 
JleportSj xiv. 106, 112). A year later (22 
March 1391) Rutland, despite his youth, was 
made admiral of the northern fleet, and in 
the following November sole admiral, an 
office which no rotauied until May 1898. 
Ill the spring of 1392 he was associated with 
his uncle, J^n of Gaunt, in the negotiations 
at Amiens for peace with France (Beliz, 
p. 310 ; Kniohtoit, col. 2739). About the 
e ime time he succeeded (27 Jan. 1392) the 


kill's step-brother, Thomas Holland, earl 
of Rent, as constable of the Tower of Lon- 
don. As Richard’s relations with Gloucester 
and Arundel grew more and more strained, 
he showed increasing favour to Rutland, 
than whom, says Creton (p. 309), there was 
no man in the world whom he loved better. 
Accompanying the king on his first expedi- 
tion to Ireland in 1394, he was rewarded 
^efore 9 March 1396) with the earldom of 
Cork, and acted as Richard’s principal pleni- 
potentiary in the conclusion of his marriage 
with IsabeUa of France (St. Denvs, ii. 333, 
366, 359 ; WAXsnraHAir, ii. 216). A sug- 
gested marriage between Rutland himsw 
and a sister of IsabeUa came to nothing, as 
J'eanne, the second daughter of Charles YI, 
was already betrothed to the heir of Britto^ 
(Waliok, ii. 416 ; Madera, vii. 804). He 
figured prominently at the costly meeting 
between the two kings in October 1396 wMch 
preceded the marriage. 

In the following spring he went abroad 
again on a mission to J^ance and the princes 
of the Rhine. Offices were accumulated on 
him. In 1396 he was made warden of the 
Oingue ports, with the reversion of the go- 
vernorship of the Channel Islands; in AprU 
1397 warden and chief justice of the New 
Forest, and of aU the forests south of Trent ; 
and in June lord of the Isle of Wight, which 
had been in the hands of the crown for a 
century. It con hardly have been a mere co- 
incidence that just before tsking his revenge 
upon the lords appeUant Richud entrusted 
so many strategical points along the Channel 
to the man vrao already commanded the 
fleet. When the crisis arrived, Rutland took 
a leading part in the arrest of Gloucester, 
Arundel, and Warwick; was given Glou- 
cester’s office of constable of England on 
12 July, and headed the eight who appealed 
the prisoners of treason at Nottingham, in 
August, and in the fatal September parlia- 
ment (Annates Micardi, p. 203 ; DnoEAiiE, 
ii. 156 ; Hot. Marl, iii. 374). In the next 
reign he was accused by the informer HaUe 
of having sent his servants to assist in the 
murder of Gloucester (ib. lii. 452), Glou- 
cester’s lands in Holderness, and with them 
his title of duke of Aumarle or Albemarle, 
were granted (28-29 Sept.) to Rutland; and 
in December 1398 Oakham and the shrievalty 
of Rutland, in which Gloucester’s ^rever- 
eionary rights had lapsed by hie attainder, 
were legranted to Albemarle and his heirs 
male. His share of Arundel’s possessions 
! was Clunin theWelsh marchandother estates, 
and of Warwick’s the Hertfordshire manor of 
Flamsteed. In the next reign it was even 
; asserted that Richard had contemplated abdi- 
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eating in Ilia favour (Annaks Ricardi, p. 304). 
iiichard oonstiluled iiim in February 1398 
warden of the weat marchea tewarda iScot- 
land, and he oflicialod aa conatablc at the 
abortive duel between ITereford and Norfolk 
at Coventrjr. 

It is not impossible that, as he afterwards 
averred, Albemarle was somewhat alarmed 
at Richard’s arbitrary treatment of Ifereford, 
ond Norfolk’s prophecy that he would meet 
with a similar fate, even if it he not true that 
he and his father indignantly retired to 
Langley when Hereford was excluded from 
his inheritance (jb, iii. 382, 449; Tmtson et 
ilfor^, p. 160 n.) It is not absolutely ne- 
cessa^ to suppose, however, that he had 
alrea^ been tampered with by Henry (cf. 
ArcTusoloi/ia, \x.. 2 1). The acts of treason 
during Richard's last fatal expedition to Ire- 
land with which ho is chargua by its French 
clironiclcr, Cretoiij need not boar that con- 
struction except 111 the mind of a writer 
violently prejudiced by Albemarle’s subse- 
quent desertion of Richard’s cause. His 
delay in arriving with the last contingent of 
the nest may easily have drawn reproaches 
from the hot-temporod king, without being 
duo to other than unavoidable causes. Again 
he was giving the most obvious advice under 
the circumstances, in persuading Richard not 
to throw himself with a more handful of men 
into North Wales, immodialoly on lioaiiiig of 
Hereford’s landing, but to return to Water- 
ford, where lie had loft his tloet, and to take 
over his whole army (ib. xx. S09, 312). 
Oreton is, moreover, inconsistent in admit- 
ting that Richard, after lauding in South 
WSes, deserted his army, and in yet blamiug 
Albemarle foraubseqiienlly dispersing it. In 
this version of the story Albemarle makes bis 
way to Henry of Lancaster, tliroiiglitbe heart 
of liostilo Wales. Hut the English version 
that Richard left his steward, Sir Thomas 
Ferry, to disband his army, and took Albe- 
marle with him to Oouway, seems more jiro- 
bable, though it contradicts tlio statement of 
on eye-witness ( AnnnksRiaardi, up. 248, 260), 

Almost Henry’s first act as king was to 
deprive Albemarle of the constahloship, and 
the feeling in his first parliament against Albe- 
marle as the supposed murderer or Clloucesier 
was most intense ; twenty gages were thrown 
down to him at once, and lie had to thank 
the king for the mildness of his punishment. 
Ho was deprived of the dignity of duke and 
all the lanus bestowed upon him in tho Inst 
two years of tho late reigii (Mot. Pari, iii, 
462). Rut in Becemher ho was ^ain sii 1 ing 
in the privy council, and on 20 Feb. follow- 
ing Henry actually renewed Richard’s grant 
(1398) of Oakham and tho shrievalty of Hut- 


laud to him and his heirs male, altbouTfi 
the reversal of Gloucester's attainder had 
revived the rights of his heirs to the re 
version {Asaoc. Archit. 8oc. Reports liv" 
109). This latter fact iu itself brow’s the 
gravest doubt on the story of his compliciiT 
m tho conspiracy of Christmas 1399, at least 
in the form to which Shakespeare has given 
such wide currency. The dramatic episod-^ 
of York’s accidental discovery of his son's 
treason, end the hasty ride to Windsor by 
which Albemarle anticipated his fBi-.Vo- i 
disclosing the plot to tho king, was taken by 
the Tudor historians from the contemporary 

but untrustworthy and pregudioed* Ohromque 

de la Trnisoii et Mort du Roy Richart' 
(p. 233). There is no mention at all of Albe- 
morlo’s complicity in any English authority 
written near tho time, and that in some later 
fifteenth-century chronicles may he derived 
from tho French source ( Chrmicle, ed. Davies 
p.20; Fabtan,p. 608 ; Lulaito, CoMeofanea’ 
li. 484). It is possible that he reoeiv^ (he 
confidence of the coiispiralors in order to 
betray thorn, which seems Croton’s view; 
this and his presiding over the executions at 
Oxford would explain tho bitter animus of 
tho French authorities against him (Ramsat, 
i. 21), Ricliard’s hrotheivin-law, Waleran, 
oomte de St. Pol, had Albemarle’s elfigy in 
his coat-armour hung feet uppermost from a 
gibbet near tho gate of Calais (Monbikblet, 
i. 68, od. Bouet d’ATcq). The strong terms 
in which the parliament of January 1401, in 
n‘sluriiig him to the good name and estate 
imimired by tho iudgineiit of 1399, assort^ 
his loyalty, coupling him with Somerset, m 
whose case there is no doubt, exclude the 
hypothesis of a sorious complicity in the plot 
{Jiut, Pari. iii. 460). Henry gave him a 
further proof of his restored confidence hv 
appointing him on 28 Aug. 1401 to the im- 
portant post of lieutenant of Aquitaine (Ori. 
Priiy Coimoil, i. 187). Some mouths later 
ho was niado governor of North Wales. 

lie WHS in Aquitaine when, on his father's 
death in August 1402, he became Buke of 
York. Ho soon returned, and on 29 Nov. 
140,3 received the onerous position of lieute- 
nant of South Wales for three years ( WniE, 
i. 244, 378). Ills Wolsh command was an ui\- 
grat oful one. lie was kept so ill-provided with 
funds that he could not pay tlie garrisons, 
although he disposed of his plate for tho pur- 
pose. in order to quiet his mutinous solaiois 
he was forced to bog a loan from the abbot of 
Glastonbury, and promised lopledge hisYork- 
shiro estates, while tho government stlU owed 
him large sums for his services in Aquitaine 
( i7a i, 466), TIis d iscout out proved too strong 
for his loyalty, for there seems little doubt 
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that be was engaged in the abortive attempt 
1 of his sister, Lady le Despenser, to carry off 
their young kinsmen, the Mortimers, from 
Windsor in February 1405 [see MoBiisiiiE, 
Emiund db, 1391-1425). Ladyle Despenser 
was not a woman of the highest character, 
and the plot for Henry’s assassination at the 
previous Christmas, of which she accused 
York, may be open to doubt, W he confessed 
some of the charges brought against him 
{Amiales JImrici IV, p. 398 j ^dera, viii. 
386). He was arrested and sent to Pevensey 
Castle for safe keeping, while his estates were 
seized into the hands of the crown. After 
he had been seventeen weeks in prison ho 
vainly petitioned for release on account of 
his ' disease and heaviness ; ’ it was presently 
rumoured that he was dead, but on 7 Oct. 
the kin^ ordered him to be brought to him 
(at Kenilworth?), and on 26 Nov. he was 
present at Lambeth at the marriage of the 
Earl of Arundel (»5. viii. 887; 'Wilte, iL 
48). His sequestrated estates were restored 
to him, and on 22 Dec. he was again mode a 
privy councillor. 

In November 1406 York once more became 
constable of the Tower, and subscribed the 
agreement under which Aberystwith Castle 
was surrendered just a year later, shortly 
alter the Prince of Wales had earnestly 
vindicated the duke’s loyalty in parliament 
(Sot Pari. iii. 611; Fcodera, viii. 497). 
In 1409 he received orders to remain on 
his estates in the Welsh marches and re- 
press the rebels (ib. viii. 688). Three years 
later Henry granted him Oakham for life, 
and he served under the Duke of Clarence 
in his expedition to France ; he remained in 
Aquitaine after the death of Henry IV, push- 
ing his claims as a son of Isabella of CastiUe 
to the disputed throne of Ammon (IIuiba.t, 
i. 167). On his return Henry V) in the second 
year of his reign, appointed him justice of 
South Wales and warden of the eastmarcdiea 
towards Scotland, and had the parliamentary 
declaration in his favour of 1401 renewed 
(Sot Pari. iv. 17) ; but it was finally decided 
that his rights in the Uutland estates had 
lapsed at his father’s death, In 1416 he 
accompanied Henry to France, and com- 
manded the right wing at Agincourt, where 
he was one of the few of the victors who 
perished, ' smouldered to death,’ if we may 
accept Leland’s authority {Itinerary, i. 4-5), 
by much heat and thronging (Geefa Sen- 
rid V, pp. 47, 60, 68 ; Ln FhvRB, pp. 69-60). 
His body was taken back to_ England, and 
interred in tlie choir of Fothoringhay chuzoh, 
under a flat marble slab, with Jiis image in 
brass. On Henry's return there was a public 
funeral in London on 1 Deo. to York and 


the rest of the fallen. At the dissolution of 
the monasteries the Duke of Northumberland 
pulled down the choir and exposed the body 
of York; Elizabeth ordered its reinterment 
and the erection of the present monument. 

In hls_ will, made during the siege of 
Harfleur in August 1416, York describes him- 
self as ‘ de tous pecheurs le plus mechant et 
coupable,’ directs that in all masses and pray- 
ers to be made forhim there should be included 
Richard II and Henry IV, and devises a 
l^cy of 20/. to Thomas Pleistede, in memory 
or the kindness he had shonn him when 
confined at Pevensey (Nichols, Royal Wilt, 
p. 217 ; Dtodale, ii. 167). 

York married PhUippa, second daughter 
and coheiress of John, lord Mohun of Dun- 
ster, Somerset, who had already been twice 
married, first to Walter, lord Fitzwalter (d. 
1386), and secondly, to Sir John Golafre of 
Lanrfey, Oxon. (d. 1396). Her claims on 
the Dunster estates had drawn York into 
litigation under Henry IV {Ardhieoloyica^ 
Journal, xxxvii. 164), She survived her third 
husband, by whom she had no issue ; but her 
remarriage with Sir Walter (or Robert) 
Fitzwalter, which has passed from Dugdale 
into so many accounts, is a confusion with 
her first marriage. She died in 1481, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey ( Complete 
Peerage, iii. 370, v. 822; WmE, ii. 48). 
York was succeeded in the title and his great 
estates by his nephew, Richard, duke of 
York (1412-1460) [q, v.l, son of his younger 
brother Richard, earl of Cambridge. Though 
Henry IV was the nominal founder of tbi' 
College of the Blessed Virgin Maty and All 
Saints in Fotheringhay church, Yorkproi ided 
the endowment, and is designated co-fbimder 
in the charter granted by Heniy on 18 Dec. 
1411 (Duodaib, Afo»KiwtK»n,vi.l411). Itwns 
founded for a master, twelve chaplains, eigb' 
clerks, and thirteen choristers. In considera- 
tion of the heavy expense it had entailed upon 
York, Henry v , before starting for France, 
empowered him to enfeoff Henry Beaufort, 
bishop of Winchester, and others, with a large 
part of his estates os security for a loan (i5. p. 
1413). But the reconstruction of the cliurcli 
does not seem to have been begun until 1434. 

[Rotuli Parliamontorum ; Frocoedings and 
Ordinances of the Privy Council (ed. Nicolas); 
Bymer's Feedora, original edit, ; Annales Ri- 
curdi II et Henrici IV (with Trokelowe), W al- 
singbam's Ristoria Anglicona, and the Eulonum 
Historianim (all in Bolls Bor.) ; Adam of Usfc, 
ed, Maunde Imompson ; Chron. of the Monk of 
Evesham, ed. Hearne ; Chronique de_ la Tiaisnn 
et Mort du Roy Bichart II, ed. Williams, for 
English Historical Soc. ; Oreton’s Chmn. in 
verse, ed. Rev. J. Webb, in Archsologia, vol. 
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3CX. ; Geata Hcnrici V (English Ilistorieal Soo.) ; 
English Chron. 1377-1 ‘161, od. Davies (Oiimden 
Mne.) ; Fabian’s Ohron. ed. Ellis ; Ohroniqiie da 
lieligieux de St. Denys, od. BelUguet; Lo F&vro 
de Si. Eemy end Monstrelet (Sec. de rTTistoire 
de Fmneo) ; Eoports and Papers ot the Asiociatod 
Architeeturol and Ai'chtcological Sodotics of 
■Sheffield, Deicestershiie, &:c.; Wallon's Bich- 
nxdll; Wylie’s Deniy IV; Bamaay’s Lanoaaior 
and Yoi'k; Dngdale's Monaslicon Anglicununi 
(ed. 1817) and Beiouasn ; G. E. C[okaynel’(, 
Complete Peerage ; Beltz’s Homorims of tlio 
Urder of Ihe Gutter.] J. T-t. 

PLANTAGENET, GEOEGE, Duke op 
OiAnnuoia (1440-1478), -was tho aixtli son, 
the third surviving infancy, of Eiohard, duke 
of York (141 2-1 400) [q. v.J, by Cecily NavUlo, 
daughter of Enlph, first earl of Westmorland 
[q. V,] lie was born at Dublin during his 
father's residence in Ireland as lord lieui enant 
on 21 Oct. 1440 and baptised in the church of 
Si. Saviour’s (WonansTDB, p. C27 ; <7o»jn7sfe 
JPeeraga, ii. 271 ; of. Chrm. of White Rose, 
p. 6). After his father’s dealh, in December 
1400, he and his younger brolhiT Eicliard 
were sent for safety to Ulreeht, vvhenoo he 
was brought back on his brotlicr Edward’s 
aceossion, in March 1401, and orealed (in 
.funoP) Dukoof Olaronco, a title einphosiaing 
lha hereditary claims of Iho House of York, 
with a grant of many forfeited Percy manors 
and (September 1463) tho honour of Bich- 
mond for its support. About tho same time 
bo was made knight of tlie Bath and of the 
Garter, ond in Eebruary 1402 lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

The commissioners appointed in March 
H0O to conclude a marriage between his 
sister Margaret and Oharlos, count of Olinro- 
lois, heir to tho duchy of Burgundy, wore also 
empowered to arrange a match for Clai'cnue 
with the count’s only child Mary (Fcedera, 
xi. 666). But the chief commissioner, War- 
wick ‘the ICingmoker,’ finding Edward TV 
bent on throwing off his control, had other 
plans for tho disposal of tho younger brotbor’s 
hand. Olarence, still heir-presumptivo and 
involved in a quarrel of lue own with llie 

neon’s kinsmen, readily lout himself to 

Varwick’s intrigues, wliieb included the 
duke’s luan'inge to tho old(>r of Warwick’s 
(wo danghters who would inherit his vast 
domains. But this oonld only ho managed 
by a napal dispensation, forOiaronoe’s mother 
was both grottl-aimf and godmoliluT lo Isa- 
bella Neville, and Edward put oveiy possible 
obalafile in the ,wny of its being panted. 
Wnnviok, however, suceaedod in in rowing 
dust in the king’s eyes, secretly obtained 
tbe dispensation froni Paul II (14 March 
1468 according to DronAW, ii. 103), and 


in July 1469 suddenly summoned Clarence 
to Calais, where the ceremony was nerfomiBS 
on the lltli by Warwick’s brother. Arch- " 
bishop Neville, in the church of Notre Dame 
Olarence at once joined his father-in-law and 
the orchbishop in issuii^ a manifesto to the 
English announcing their speedy coming,and 
cidling upon nil true snbjeota to assist them 
in an armed demonstration, nominally to call 
the king’s attention to necessaiy reforms fsae 

NlTVItliB, BirilAKD, EaHL op WAEWiaKl 
Tho battle of Edgecot made Edward tMi 
prisoner, and, tlioiigb public opinion eom- 
polled them to release him, they were strong 
enough to extract an amnesty from him 
under cover of which they seem’ to have con- 
tinued tlieir intrigues. I'hey proceeded with 
such soorooy that, in spite of the ‘to doo’ 
mode by bills sot up by tliem in London in 
Eobruary 1470, Edward did not apparently 
in tho least suspect that they had any hanil 
in stirring up the Lancaslrinn rebellion in 
Lincolnshire (of., however, Omait, p. 198). 
Ho put off his departure lo suppress it for 
several days in order that he might meet 
Olarence, who,wilh extreme duplioity, accom- 

i mnled him to St. Paul’s to offer prayers for 
lis success. Clarence remained beuind, but a 
most diitifnl letl er from liim reached the king 
at Boysfon in Oambridgesliire on 8 March, 
ofibring to bring Warwick fo bis assistance. 
Edward was so thoroughly deceived that he 
antliorised tho two plotters to raise troops on 
his behalf, lilt le knowing that, before joining 
his fathor-in-Inw at Warwick, Clarence had 
hadasnerot interview withLoi’dWelles,oneof 
the conspirators (Ramsay, ii. S49). Edward’s 
suspicions wore ronsod by the presence among 
tho rebels at flie battle of Empingbom m 
moil wearing Clarence’s livery, and the raising 
of 1 ho wnr eries of ‘ a Clarence 1 ’ ‘ aWarwiok P 
lie at once smil. off an order commanduig 
them to disband their foreos and join him 
with an ordinary escort. Finding the game 
uj), and perhops foreseeing Sir RohortWelles's 
eoiiPession that Warwick was planning to 
makeCbirnnce king, they turned nortli-west- 
ward. Followed by thokmg,wlio on23March 
deprived Clarence of tho lord-lioutcnanoy of 
Ireland, they reached Manchester, whence 
they doubled south, and made tlieir woy 
along tlio Welsh border. Finally they took 
ship ntDartmouthfor Calais. But Warwick’s 
lieutenant there refused them admittance, 
and after riding at anchor for some days, 
during which the Duchess of Clarence, who 
was on board, gave birth to a son, thOTsaUed 
to llarfleur, and were afterwards eliuBively 
received by the Freneb king. 

In September L470 Clarence returned to 
England with Warwick, and Edword IV 
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fled the oountiy. Lancastrian restora- 
tion, thereupon carrLod out with cynical in- 
difl'erence to consistency by Warwick, could 
not be emocted to emiat the enthusiastic 
support of Clarence. The remote prospect 
of his succession to the throne if the issue 
of Henry VI should fail, and even the more 
tangible sop by which the whole inheritance 
of his father was settled on him, was poor 
compensation for the uncomfortable dis- 
covery that he had been a mere pawn in the 
hands of Warwick’s ambition. The pro- 
posal for him to share with Warwick the 
joint lieutenancy of the rcahn in behalf of 
Henry VI did not soothe his wounded vanity, 
thou^ he dared not give open expression to 
his resentment (Poltdohb Vehoil, p. 134 ; 
cf. Arrivall, p. 41). In the course of the 
winter (1470-1), if not before, during his stay 
in France, his mother and sisters secretly re- 
conciled him with his exiled brother, and ob- 
tained his promise to Join Edward ns soon as 
ha should landftA.) When that happened in 
the spring of 1471, Clarence took care to 
wait until Edward was blockading Warwick 
in Coventry and he could bring over a force 
that would give weight to his accession. 
After, it is said, preventing Warwick from 
lighting by urging him to wait his arrival, 
he ordered the four thousand men he had 
levied for Henry VI to mount the white rose ' 
of York and marched them to Edward’s camp ' 
at Warwick, where the two brothers had ’ 
‘right kind and loving language’ between 
their armies, and swore * perfect accord for 
ever hereafter ’ (tS. ; W.^rkwokth, p. 15). 
They foughttogether at Barnet and at'lWkea- ' 
bury, where Polydore Vergil (p. 16^) repre- , 
Santa Clarence as joining Gloucester and' 
Hastings in murdering lus brother-in-law, 
t lie un&tunate Prince Edward, in cold blood 
after the battle. The only support the story 
flnds, however, in the strictly contemporary 
writers is Warkworth’s statement that he 
* cried for succour ’ to Clarence. 

The crime, if orimo it was, brought its own 
punishment in the resolute determination of 
Gloucester 1o marry the widowed Anne Ne- 
ville and share her mother’s inheritance with 
Clarence. The two brothers quarrelled bit- 
terly, and their strife threatened the peace of 
the kingdom for several years. Clarence did 
not hesitate to carry off his young sister-in- 
law, over whom he perhaps claimed rights 
of wardship, and place her ii^ hiding dis- 
guised as a kitchenmaid; but Gloucester dis- 
covered her in London, and put her in sanc- 
tuary at St. Martin’s. The two dukes argued 
their case in person before the king in 
council with a skill and pertinacity which 
astonished even lawyers {Croyl. Omit, p. 667). 


In February 1472 Clarence was reported to 
he now willing to let his brother have the 
lady, but resolved to ‘ parte no lyvelod ’ (Pos- 
ton Zettere, iii. 88). Not even his creation, 
jure tiroru, as Earl of Warwick and Salis- 
bury (2-3 Alarch 1472), nor the post of great 
chamberlain (20 May), sufficed to remove 
his opposition to the partition. The act of 

1473 resuming crown grants, while protect- 
ing Gloucester, gave Clarence further cause 
of discontent by pointedly omitting to make 
an exception in his favour, and thus de- 
priving him of Tutbuiy and other castles. 
Towards the end of the year Clarence was 
reported to be ‘making himself big in that 
he con,’ and the situation was so strained 
that most of those at court sent for their 
armour (ib, iii. 98). But Edward seems to 
have been at last roused to decisive inter- 
ference, and in the parliamentary session of 

1474 a partition of the estates, which the late 
Earl of Warwick hod acquired by his mar- 
riage u4th Anne Beauchamp, between her two 
daughters and their husbands was ordered ; 
her own ri^tswere thrust aside (Sot. Pari. 
vL IQO). The bulk of Warwick’s Neville 
estates went to Gloucester, but Clarence re- 

I ceived Clavering in Essex and some London 
I property (ib, pjp. 124-6). Edward also be- 
' stowed upon hm the forfeited lands of the 
Courtenays in the south-west. 

Harmony was fora time restored, and Cla- 
rence accompanied his brothers in the French 
expedition of 1476 ; bat it did not last long. 
Clarence doubtless discovered that his past 
offences, though forgiven, oould not be en- 
tirely forgotten, and that be was less trusted 
by the Inng^han Gloucester or the queen’s 
kinsmen. He sulked and held aloof from 
court. Mischief-makers carried what each 
of them said to the other Conf.p.SSl), 

CircumatauceB soongave a dangerous turn 
to his discontent. His wife died on 21 Bee. 
1476, and the death of Chorlesthe Bold a fort- 
night later made Mary of Burgundy, whose 
hand had once been sought for Clarence, 
mistress of all Cbailes’e dominions. Clarence 
at once offered himself as a snitor, and enjoyed 
the support of her stepmother, Margaret, 
whose lavourite brother he was. But, on 
political as well as personal gioonds, Edward 
placed his veto on tiie match, as it would 
have involved him in difficulties with France, 
and the queen and her femiH ore said to have 
pnehed the claims of Earl Hi vers. 

Clarence revenged himself in most high- 
handed fttshion. He had one of his late 
wife’s attendants, Ankarette, widow of Roger 
Twynyho of Cayford, Somerset, through 
whom he no doubt wished to strike at the 
queen, arrested, without the formality of a 
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warrant, on a charge of having caused her 
mistress’s death by ‘ a venymous drynte_ of 
ale myxt with poyson.’ She was hurried 
off to Warwick, her native county, and 
summarily tried, condemned, and executed 
hy the justices in petty sessions, apparently 
in the presence of Clarence. A writ of cer- 
tiorari was issued too late to save the unfor- 
tunate victim of this judicial murder. Nor 
was she the only one. John Thureshy suf- 
fered on a charge of poisoning Clarence's 
i^aut son Bichard (tf. 1 Jan. 1477), though 
Sir Boger Tocotes obtained an acquittal 
(^f . Farl. vi. 173-4 ; Beputju-Eeeper Publ. 
Mcords, 3rd Rep. ii. 214). The court party 
turned Clarence’s weapon against himself by 
extracting from John Stac^, a reputed wizard, 
under torture, a denunciation of Thomas 
Burdet of Anuw in Warwickshire, one of 
Clarence’s confidants. A special commission 
met (19 May) at Westminster, before which 
Burdet was vaguely ehorged with having 
compassed the death of the king in April 
1474; with instigating Stacy and another 
necromancer to calculate the nativities of 
the king and Prince of Wales; with pre- 
dicting the king’s meedy death on the eve 
of his departure forSkance in 1476 ; and with 
circulating just before the trial seditious and 
treasonable rhymes against the king. Sir 
James Ramsay suggests that this last may 
have been the weU-known prophecy that the 
king should be succeeded by one the first 
letter of whose name should be G. Despite 
their plea of not guilty, Burdet and Stacy 
were condemned, and hanged at Tyburn on 
20 May. Next day Clarence brought the 
Pranciscan Dr. William Goddard before the 
privy council to testify to their dying pro- 
testations of innocence — an unfortunate 
choice, for Goddard had preached the re- 
storation sermon of Henry VI in 1470. Cla- 
rence’s enemies no doubt took care to connect 
this with the evidence which had been laid 
before Edward to prove that his brother was 
once again conspiring to make himself king. 
Summoning Clarence to meet him in the 
presence of the mayor and aldermon, he 
committed him to the Tower, We may 
snppose that Edward’s distrust had been 
heightened by the recent Scottish proposal 
for a doable marriage — one between the am- 
bitious Albany, brother of James III, and 
the other between Clarence and their sister 
Maigaret. Contemporary chroniclers, both 
in this country and abroad, traced Clarence’s 
death to his intrigues with Burgundy (Rau- 
SAT.ii. 422). 

But they were graver offences of which 
Edward personally accused his brother in 
the parliament of January 1478. Ungrate- 


ful for the oblivion extended to his former 
treason, ho had slandered him to his sub 
jeots as having had Burdet unjustly ent 
to death, and as working by necromancy to 
poison any who stood in his way; had spread 
rumours that he was a bastard, and no nirht 
fnlking; had secretly received oaths of al 
legiancefrom a number of the king’s sul^cts 
to himself and his heirs, exhibiting an exem- 
plification, under the seal of Henry VI o‘ 
the act of 1470, securing to him the rever- 
sion of the crown on the failure of Henry’s 
issue; and, lastly, had made actual prepara- 
tions for a new rebellion, and for secrellv 
sending his son to Ireland or Flanders, snb’- 
stituting another child to personate him at 
Warwiclt Castle. Edward concluded byde- 
olaring his brother incorrigible, and that h- 
could not answer for the peace of the realm 
if such ‘ loathly offences ’ were pardon^. 
The scene is described by the Croyl^d chro- 
nicler (p. 662) as a most painful one, no one 
but Clarence himself venturing to reply to 
the king, and the few witnesses behaving 
more like prosecutors than witnesses, vhiat 

S roofs were adduced does not appear. The 
isturbed state of certain districts in theearlr 
months of this year seems to We lent the 
charges some colour and the repeal in the 
same session of the succession act in Ub- 
rence’s favour (1470) was doubtless due to 
a suspicion that ho was ready to take odvan 
tage of its tenns (Ramsat, ii. 424 ; Hot. Farl. 
vi. 191 ). The imprisonment, shortly before 
6 March 1478, of Bishop Robert Stillington 
[q.v.] of Bath, who, under Richard, claimed 
to have married Edward to an English lady 
previous to his alliance with Elizabeth Wyde- 
ville, possibly suggests that Clarence hod 
already spread this story abroad {EKerpta 
Jh'iforica, p. 364; Oommihes, ii. 167). Dis- 
regarding the duke’e vigorous denials, which 
he offered to support Tiy personal combat, 
both houses passed the hill of attainder, and 
a court of chivalry, presided over by the Duke 
of Buckingham, passed sentence of death 
(8 Feb. ; Hot. Farl, vi. 196). Edward’s own 
reluctance, or the romonatrancee of some of 
those about him, delayed its execution for 
more than a week. Sir Thomas More reports 
that Gloucoster opposed his brother’s death, 
though, 'as men deemed, somewhat more 
faintly than ho that were heartily minded to 
his wealth.’ This surmise, described by More 
himself ae devoid of certainty, is the only 
positive foundation for Shakespeare’s ascrip- 
tion of Ciarence’a death to Gloucester. Ri- 
chard, it is true, benefited considerably hyhU 
brother’s fall, and the religious foundations 
he made immediately after have been inter- 
preted as possible marks of remorso (Gaxbo- 
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jtEE, Kiehard III, p. 46). But Mr. Cokayne 
assumes too mucli when he says that Clarence 
was condemned chiefly through the influence 
of Gloucester (Complete Peerage, ii. 272). 

A petition by the commons fur justice on 
the duke gave the king the appearance at 
least of yielding to outside pressure in order- 
ing the carrying out of the sentence. He 
waived a public execution, either from per- 
sonal scruples and motives of prudence, or 
at the instance of their mother, the widowed 
Duchess of York (CoHMiNiiS, ii. 147, ed. 
Lenglet). It was therefore carried out 
secretly within the Tower on 17 or 18 Feb. 
1478. The well-informed Croyland chronicler, 
a member of Edward’s council, does not men- 
tion the manner of his death, implying that 
various rumours were abroad. But three 
contemporaries, writing somewhat later — 
two of them English and one French — agree 
that he was drowned in a butt of malmsey 
wine, the much-prized vintage of Malrasia 
.n the east of the Morea (’ London Chronicle,’ 
in MS, Cott. Vitellma, A. xvi. fol. 136; 
FABTAir,p. 666; Commutes, i. 69, ii. 147, ed. 
Dupont; cf. Busch, MngUmd under the 
Tukore, Engl, transl. i. 406). It may have 
been only a London rumour. Lingard (iv. 
211) dismisses it rather too contemptuously 
as a'sillyreport.’ Mr.Gairdner suggests that 
the choice of this mode of death may have 
been acoidentol, Shakespeare represents the 
murderer as finding the butt of malmsey 
conveniently at hand to complete his work 
( Richard 111, p. 40). Clarence was buried 
in Tewkesbury Abbey with his wife. 

The king, though now rid of the lost of 
the ' idols to whom the people had been ac- 
customed to look for revolution,’ did not 
escape the pangs of remorse for this fratri- 
cidal execution; when besought to usohia 
prerogative on behalf of malefactors, ho would 
exclaim bitterly, ‘0 unfortunate brother, for 
whose life not one creature would make in- 
tercession I ’ (Crogl. Cant. p. 662; Graptoh, 
p. 468). _ Yet we have no sufiicient grounds 
for holding Clarence guiltless of the ingrati- 
tude and treason aUegod against him. His 
previous record of weakness and treachery 
discourages the more charitable view. In 
person he shared some of the physical ad- 
vantages of Edward, but he lacked the con- 
spicuous ability of his two brothers. 

By Isabella Neville, Clarence had four 
chil^en, of whom two only survived infancy; 
Margaret Plantagenet (afterwards Countess 
ofSmisbnry, and wife of Sir Richard Pole, 
bom 14 Aug. 1473) [see Pole, Masqaeux]; 
and Edward Plantagenet [see EnwAEi>,EAnL 
op Wabwicic], born 26 Feb. 1476. The son, 
unnamed, bom at sea in the spring of 1470, 
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and Richard Plantagenet, horn in Decendter 
1476, both died quite yoimg. 

[Botuli Farliamentorum ; Bymer's Foederd, 
orig edit, ; Froceediugs .lud Ordiuiiuces of blie 
Privy Council, ed.Nicoliit; William Worcester, 
at end of Stevenson's Wars in France, in Kolia 
Ser. and ed. Iloarne; Warkworth’s Chronicle, Ar- 
rivall of Edward IV, and Folydore Vergil (Cam- 
den Soc.); Chronicles of the White Pose, 1816 ; 
Bentley's Excerpta Historic.-!, 1831; Grafton 
(embodying More) with Hardyng, and Fabyan, 
ed. Ellis, 1811-12; Croyland Continuator, ed. 
Fulman, 1G81; Commincs, ed. Lenglet dn Fres- 
noy, 1747 , and Mdlle. Dupont, 1840, Dugdale's 
Bsron.i se : Complete Pecrege, by G. E C[oknyne] ; 
Kams.iy's Lanc.ister and York.1 J. T-t. 

PLAT or PLATT, Sib HUGH (1662- 
1608), writer on agriculture and inventor, 
baptised at St. James’s, Garlickhythe, on 
3 May 1652, was third son of Richard Plat 
or Platt, o London brewer, who, owning 
property in St. Pancras, London, bequeathed 
much of it to the foundation and endowment 
of a free school and six almshouses at Alden- 
ham, Hertfordshire, and was buried at St. 
James’s, Garlickhythe, on 28 Nor. 1600 
(Olutibbbuok, Hertfordshire,!. HQ’, Stow, 
London, ed. Strype, hk. iii. p. 11). Hugh’s 
mother, Alice, was daughter of John BirQes, 
of Bbrtles, Cheshire. Plat matriculated as a. 
pensioner of St. John’s College, Cambrid((e, 
on 12 Nov. 1668, and graduated B.A. in 
1671-2. Soon afterwards he became a mem- 
ber of Lincoln's Inn. Amply provided for by 
his father, he devoted his early years to liter- 
ary studies. In 1672 he made his first ap- 
pearance in print as the author of ‘ TheFlouies 
of PhiloBophie, with Pleasures of Poetrie an- 
nexed to them, as wel plesant to he read as 
rofitable to be folowed of al men,' London, 
2mo, 1672 ; dedicated to Anne Dudley, 
countess of Warwick. ‘ The Floures of Philo- 
sophie ’ comprises 883 short sentences from 
Seneca ; 'The Pleasures of Poetry ’ is a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous poems of a pedestrian 
order. The only known copy is imperfect 
(Cemsara Literaria, iii. 1-7). This work was 
followed by a similar undertaking, entitled 
Hvgonis Platti armig, Mouuale sententias 
aliquot Diuinas et Moriues compleotens partim 
6 Sacris Patribus, partim h Petraicha philo- 
Bopho ot Poeta celeberrimo decerptas,’ Lon- 
don, lOmo, 1 684; new edit. 1694 tBrit. Mus.) 

But Plat soon developed active interest 
in natural science, mechanical inventions, 
domestic economy, and especially in agricul- 
ture. To the last subject he devoted most 
of his later life. He corresponded with all 
lovers of gardening and agi-iculture in the 
country, and his investigations into the effects 
of various manures, especially salt and marl. 
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proved of genuine value. He resided in 
1594 and later years at Bishop’s Hall, Bethnal 
Green, subsequently removing to the neigh- 
bouring Kirby Castle. Both at Bethnal 
Green and in St. Martin's Lane he main- 
tained gardens, where he conducted horticul- 
tural and agricultural experiments, and, in 
pursuit of ms researches, he often visited 
Sir Thomas Heneage’s estate at Copt Hull, 
Essex, and other gi’eat landowners’ properties. 

In 1692 Blat exhibited to some privy coun- 
cillors and the chief citizens of London a 
series of m echanical inventions, and next year 
printed, as a broad-sheet, some account of 
them in ‘A brief Apologia of certen new 
Inventions completed by H. Flat ’ (licensed 
to Richard Field in 1502). A unique copy 
belongs to the Society of Antiquaries. But 
he gave no adequate description of his voided 
endeavours till 1694, when there appeared 
■'The Jewell House of Art and Nature, con- 
teining divers rare and prolitablc Inventions, 
together with sundry new Experiments in the 
Art of Husbandry, Bisi illation and Mould- 
ing. By Hugh Platte ofLincolnesInii, Gent.,' 
London, 4to, 1694 ; dedicated to Robert, earl 
of Essex. The volume consists of five tracts 
with separate title-pages, viz. ; (1) ‘ Divers 
new Experiments ; ’ (2^ ‘ Diverse new Sorts of 
Soylenotyet brought into any PiibliqueUse;’ 
(8) ' Chimical Oonclusious concerning the Art 
of Distillation ; ' (4) ‘ Of Moulding, Casting 
Metals;’ (6) ‘An oii'er of certain New Inven- 
tions which the Author proposes to Disclose 
upon reasonable Considerations.’ The second 
of these tracts, which was also issued sepa- 
rately, contains important notes by Flat on 
manures, and the lost tract deals with miscel- 
laneous topics, like the brewing of beers with- 
out hops, the preservation of food in hot 
weather and at sea, mnemonics, and fishing. 
Another edition of the whole appeared in 1613, 
and a revised edition, dedicated to Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, was prepared in 1663 by ‘ D. B.’ 
(i.e. Arnold de Boats [q. v.]), who added ‘A 
Discourse on Minerals, Stones, Gums, and 
Rosins.’ In 1695 Plat gave further hints of 
the results of his practical study of science 
in ‘A Discoverie of certain English Wantos 
which are royally supplied in this Treatise. 
By H. Plat, of Lincolnes Inne, Esquire,’ 
London, 4to, 1695 (Brit, Mus. ; reprinted in 
‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ vol. ix.) In the same 
year he issued ‘ Sundrie New and Artificial! 
l^medies against Famine. W ritten by H. P,, 
Esq., uponthoccasion of this present Dearth,’ 
London, 4to; new edit. 1696; andhis’New- 
founde Art of Setting of Gome ’ appeared 
about the same time without date. Other 
editions followed in 1600 and 1601. 

Not the least popular of Plat’s books was 


his curious collection of recipes for preserv- 
ing ^uits, distilling, cooking, housewifsrv i 
cosmetics, and the dyeing of hair. Much of 
the information Plat had already divulged 
in his ‘ Jewell-house.’ The title of the com- 
pleter venture ran ; ‘ Delights for Ladies 
to adorne their Persons, 'rabies, Cloaets 
and Distillatories ; with Bewties, Banqupt>' 
Perfumes, and Waters,’ Loudon (by Peter 
Short), 12mo, lii02; other editions, 1609 
ICll, 1017, 1632, 1630, 1640, and 1650. 
Prefixed arc some verses by Plat adtlressed 
‘to oil true louers of art and knowledge’ 
in which he describes the various topics on 
which he had written. The first part of 
the volume reappeared posthumously as ‘A 
Closet for Ladies and Gentlemen, on the 
art, of Preseniing, Conserving, and Caudyim'. 
With the manner how to maku diierS 
kinds of Syrupes : and all kinde of Ban- 
queiting Stuffes,’ London, 12mo, 1611. In 
1603 Plat gave an account of an invention 
of cheap fuel — i.e. coal mixed with uky and 
other substances, and kneaded into balls— 
in a tract called _‘Of Coal-Balls for Fewell 
wherein Seaooal is, by the mixture of other 
combustible Bodies, both sweetened and 
multiplied,' London, 4to, 1608. Richard 
Gosling reissued iu 1628 an account of 
Plat’s device, and developed it further m his 
‘Artificial Fire, [ 1644. 

In consideration of his services as inven- 
tor, Plat was Imighted by James I at 
Greenwich on 22 Moy 1606, His chief 
work on gardening appeared in 1608, as 
‘Floraes Paradise beautified and adorned 
with sundry sortes of delicate Fruits and 
Flowers . . . with an ofier of on English 
Antidote ... a Remedy in violent Feavers 
and intermittent Agues.’ The preface i- 
dated from ‘Bednal Green, 2 July 1608.’ 
An appendix of ‘ new, rare, and profitable 
inventions’ desoribes among other thinj^, 
Plat’s fireballs and his experiments in mSk- 
ingwine foom grapes grown at Bethnal Green. 
Tuis wine. Plat says, had exoited the com- 
mendation of the Fkench ambassador ‘two 
years since,’ and of Sir Francis Yere, and 
Plat promised to expound his view on Eng- 
lish wine-culture in a volume to he called 
‘ Secreta Dei Pampinei.’ Plat is careful in 
his description of g^ardening experiments, all 
of which were, he says, * wrung out of the 
earth by the painful hand of experience,’ to 
state the name of hie informant in all cases 
where be had not done the work himself. 
He quotes repeatedly Mr. Andrew Hill, 
Mr. Pointer of Twickenham, ‘ Colbome,’ 
and Parson Simeon. ‘ Floraes JPoradiae ’ was 
reissued with some omissions and rearrmge- 
menls by Charles Bellingham, who claimed 
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relationshw with Plat, in 1661), with a dedi- 
t cation to Francis Finch. It then bore the 
title ' The Garden of Eden ; or an accurate 
Description of all Flowers and Fruits now 
growing in England. . . . By that learned and 
great observer, Sir Hugh Plat, Knight,’ Lon- 
don, 12mo, 1668, called the fourth edition ; 
another edition, 1669; 6th ed. 1600. Belling- 
ham issued a second part drawn from Plat’s 
unpublished notes in 1660, and both were 
issued together in 1676, in a so-called sixth 
edition. Another edition followed in the 
year 1086. 

Many unpublished notes and tracts by Plat 
on scientific topics are among the Additional 
MSS. at the British Museum. Among these 
are ‘Collectionsrelatingto Alchymy’ (Addit. 
MSS. 3194, 319.5, 3338, 3348J; ‘Secrets of 
Physick and Surgery' (Addit. MS. 319 ; cf. 
3303, 2309, 2210, and 3690); ‘Secrets of 
Metalls, Minerals, Animals, Vegetables, 
Stones, Pearls, &c., with a Monopolie of 
profitable Observations’ f Addit. MS. 2343). 
Evelyn sent to Lr. Wotton in 1696 ‘A Short 
Treatise concerning Metals’ by Plat (JDiary, 
iv. 18). 

Flat died late in 1608, when his will was 
proved. His afiairs were somewhat involved, 
although he left property at St. James's Gar- 
lickhyUie, mSt. Albans,andSt.PancraB. On 
12 Feb. 1609- 10 his widow Judith entered a 
suit concerning the administration of his es- 
tate. He married, firstly, by license dated 10 
Feb. 1673, MargaretYounge ; his second wife, 
Judith, daughter of William Albany, mer- 
chant tailor of London, was buried in High- 
gate Chapel, 28 Jan. 1636-6. Flat left two 
sons and three daughters by his second mar- 
riage, and at least three sons by his first (cf. 
Stow, London, ed. Strype, iii. 116). William, 
the fourth son of his second marriage, was 
buried in Highgate Chapel on 11 Nov. 1637, 
beneath an elaborate tomb. He left land to 
St. John's College, Cambridge, where be had 
been educated as a fellow-commoner, for the 
maintenance of as many fellows at 301. a 
year, and scholars at 101., as the rents sllowed. 
In 1868 the estate was merged in the general 
property of the College, and the three Platt 
lellowsliips, which then represented the en- 
dowment, became ordinary foundation fel- 
lowships. 

[Oooper’s AthenieOantabr. ii. 436-8 ; Hunlefe 
Chorus Vatum in Addit. MS. 34489, £ 36 ; 
Brydgps’s Ceusura Lit. 11.216-17; SirJobnHar- 
ington's Metamorphosis of Ajax, 1596 (rrpr. 
1834), pp. 110 sq. ; Mayor’s Admissions to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, ii. pp. liz-lzi ; John- 
son's Hist, of Gardening, pp. 69-70 ; Samuel 
Felton’s Portraits of English Gardeners, 1830, 
pp. 13-15.] S. L. 


PLATT, SiE THOMAS JOSHUA (1790?- 
1863), baron, of the exchequer, bom about 
1790, was son of Thomas Platt of London, 
solicitor, who was principal clerk to three 
chief justices. Lords Mansfield, Kenyon, and 
Ellenborough, daring a period of thirty years. 
He was educated at Harrow and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduatedB.A. 
1810, and M.A, 1814. He was called to the 
bar at the lunerTemple on 9 Feb. 1816, and 
named a king’s counsellor on 27 Dec. 1834, 
when be became a favourite leader on the 
home circuit. As an advocate he was re- 
markable for the energy of his manner and 
the simplicity of bis language. Before a 
common jury he was usually invincible, hut 
met withfewer successes before special juries. 
He succeeded Boron Gurney os baron of the 
court of exchequer on 28 Jan. 1846, and sat 
until failing health obliged him to retire on 
2 Nov. 1866. He was knighted at St. J ames's 
Palace on 28 April 1843. Though not deeply 
read, he proved a eensible judge, while his 
blunt courtesy and amiability made him 
popular with the bar. He died at 69 Port- 
land Place, Loudon, on lOFeb. 1862, and was 
buried in Highgate cemetery. Hie widow 
Augusta died at 61 Queen’s Gardens, Hyde 
Part, London, on 16 Feb. 1886, in her eighty- 
ninth year. By her Platt had a numerous 
&mily. 

[Foss's Judges, 1864, iz. 344-6; Foss’s Bio- 
graphia Juridica, 1870, p. 617 ; Men of theXime, 
1862, p. 625; Ballantine’s Some Experiences, 
8th edit. 1883, pp. 46, 47 ; Hotes and Queries, 
1863 iii. 25, 1890 z. 607, 1861 zi. 68, xii. 78, 
238 ; Masters of the Bench of the Inner Temple, 
1883, p. 103 ; Cansick’e Epititphs in Churches 
of St. Fancras, 1873, pp. 8, 104.] G. C. S. 

PLATT, THOMAS PELL (1798-1862), 
orientalist, born in 1798 in London, was the 
son of Thomas Platt. After attending a 
school at Little Dunham, Norfolk, be was 
admitted at Trinity College, Cambridge, as 
pensioner on 26 Nov. 1816. He was elected 
scholar on S April 1818, minor fellow on 
2 Oct. 1820, and major fellow on 2 July 
1823. He graduated B.A. in 1820 as uinlh 
senior optime, and M.A. in 1823. While at 
Cambridge be became connected with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and acted 
for some years os its librarian. In 1823 be 
published a catalogue of the .^tbiopio Bi- 
blical MSS. in the Boyal Library of Paris 
and in the library of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; and in the succeeding years 
collated and edited for the society the 
.^thiopio texts of the New Testament. The 
object of the publication was not critical, 
but was ‘ simply to give the Ahyssiuiaus the 
Scriptures in as good a form of their ancient 
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veision as could be conveniently done.’ state of extreme destitution (Hakxlib 
I’ lott, bovfevcr, made a few notes of the yacie, 1651 pp. 126-7, 1662' pp. 87 ’sS) 
leadings wliicli particularly struck him . His Besides the works mentioned, he wrote- * 
notes only e.xtended to the Qospela ; for the 1. < ADiscoverie of Infinite Treasure, hidden 
Acts and the Epistles he used only one manu- since the World’s Beginning. Whereunlo 
script and Walton’s text. In 1829 he also all men, of what degree soever, are friendlv 
prepared an edition of the Syriac Gospels, invited to ho sharers with the Biscoverer 
and in 1844 edited an Amhoric version of G.P.,’ London, 1609, 4to. This also appeared 
the Bible, using the translation of Abba under the title ' A Discovery of Subterranean 
Eiikh for the Old Testament, and that of Treasure, viz., of all manner of mines and 
Abu Bumi Habessinus for the Hew. minerals . . . and also the art of melting 

In_ 1827 he defended tho British and refining, and assaying of them,’ London 
Eureigu Bible Society from an attack mode 1GS9, 4to ; London, 1663, 4to ; another 
on their publications in tho ‘ Quarterly Be- edition, with the title ' A Discovery of Sub- 
view.’ In 1840, in a ‘ Letter to Dr. Pusey,’ terronoan _ Treasure, whereunto is added a 
he described his conversion from his evan- real experiment whereby every ignorant man 
gplical opinions to tractarian views. He, . . . may try whether any piece of gold . 
however, protested against the application by be true or counterfeit,’ Loudon, 1679, 4to- 
some of the tractarions of ‘mystical and reprinted in ‘A Collection of scarce . . ! 
sjiirituel interpretations to the prophecies of Treatises upon Metals,’ 1739, 12mo ; 1740, 
the Uld Testament.’ 12mo. 2. ‘ Observations and Improvements 

Platt was one of tho earliest members of in Husbandry, with twenty Experiments,’ 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society, and for many Loudon, 1C39, 4to. 8. ‘BeoreatioAgricul- 
y cars acted as one of its oriental translation turio,’ London, 1640, 1646^ 4to. 4. ‘The 
committeo. He was also a fellow of the proiltahlo Intelligencer, communicating hig 
Society of Antiquaries. kuo wlodge for the generall good of 1 he Oom- 

He lived for many years at Child’s Hill, monweallh and all Posterity, &c.’ [London, 
Hampstead, but died at Dulwich Hill, Sur- 1644], 4to. 

rey, on 81 Oet. 1862, leaving an only son, [Donaldson’s Agricultural Biography, p. 21 j 
Praucis Thomas Platt. Felton’s Gardeners’ Poitraits, London, 1830; 

[Gent. Mag. 1862, ii. 660 j Lusrd’a Grad. Jolmson’s Hist, of Gaidening; Loudon’s Ency- 
Cant. ; Proc. Boy. Asiatic Society and Society cloptedia of Agriculture, p. 1207 ; Thorold 
uf Antiquaries ; Horne's Introduction to Critical Bogors’s Hist, of Agricultuce and Prices, v. 55 ; 
.Study of the Holy Scriptures, 10th adit, iv, 817- Work and Wages, pp, 456-8,] W. A, S. H. 

320, 733 ; Smith's^ Diet, of Bible, 1808, iii. PLATTS, JOHN (1776-188^, imilarian 
1614; AUibono'e Diet. Engl. Lit. ii. 1606 ; Brit, divine and compiler, was bom at ]Boston,Lm- 
Hus. Cat.; Piatt’s works; information kindly colnshirein 1776. Eor seven or eight years 
supplied by the librarian of Trini^ College, ]j 0 officiated os a Calvinist minister there, 
Cambridge.] G. Lit G. N. afterwards became a Unitarian, and acted 

PLATTES, GABRIEL {_Jl. 1638), writer as a Unitarian ministor at Boston from 1806 
on agriculture, said to have been of Dutch to 1817. In 1817 he removed to Doncaster, 
(•.xtractiou, was ono of the earliest advocates Platts supplomeuted his small ministerial 
in England of on improved system of bus- income by teaching and compiling educa- 
haudry, and devoted much time and money tional works. He was also an ardent liberal 
to practical experiments. In 1639 he stated politician, and was a humorous speaker. He 
that he ‘ was not necessitated to mako heg^ died at Doncaster, after a long illness, on 
ging letters, though uot possossed of any 19 Juno 1837. His widow died in 1^1, 
great estate ’ (Biseovery of Infinite Treamere, leaving five daughters, 
ep. ded.), but he appears to have beou ex- In 1826 Platts published five volumes of 
treraely poor, and was relieved by Samuol ‘A new Universal Biography,’ containing 
llortlib, to whom he left his unpublished lives of emineut persons in all ages and 
papers. His ‘Treatise of Husbandry’ (1GS8) countries, arranged in clu-onologic£ order, 
throws much light on the state of agriculture with alphabetical index. This work, 
and the relations of landlord and tenant founded lar^ly ou AUdu and Chalmers, 
during the seventeenth century. His later extended only to the end of the sixteenth 
tracts mainly repeat under new titles the century ; the rest remained in manuscript, 
information wMoh he first published in his In 1627 appeared, in 4to, Platte’s ‘ NewSelf- 
‘Treatise.’ Thouffhheinflaencedlalerwriters, interpreting Testament, containing^ many 
he was neglected during his lifetime, and is thousands of various Readings and Parallel 
said to have been found dead iu the streets Passages collected fVom the most approved 
of London during the Commonwealth, in a Translators and Biblical Critics.’ In th* 
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preface the author claims to hare combined 
the merits of Francis Fox fq. v.] and Clement 
Cruttwell [(j. T.] The commentary is free 
from sectarian hias. Another edition, in 
4 vols. 8 vo, appeared in 1830, 

Platts also published : 1. ‘ Beflections on 
Materialism, Immaterialism, the Sleep of the 
Soul . . . and the Besurrection of the Body; 
being an Attempt to prove that the Eesurrec- 
tion commences at Death,’ Boston, 1813. 

'2. ‘letter to a Young Man^ on his re- 
nouncing the Christian Beligion and be- 
coming^ a Deist,’ 1820. 3. ‘The Literary 

and Scientific Class-hook/ &c^ 1821, 12 mo; 
a selection was published by L. W. Leonard 
in 1826. 4. ‘ Elements of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory ’[1821 f] 6 . ‘The Book of Curiosities ; 
with an Appendix of entertaining and 
periments and Becrcations ’ (a few 
> 8 vo; aserenthAmcricanedition 
^peared at Philadelphia in 1866. 6 . ‘ The 
Female Mentor, or Ladies’ Class-book; being 
a new Selection of 365 Beading Lessons,’ &c., 
Derby, 1823, 8 yo. 7. ‘ A Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Synonymes ’ (for the use of schools), 
1826, 12mo. 8 . ‘ The Manners and Customs 
of all Nations ’ (eugrayings), 1827, 8 yo. 

[Information kindly supplied by the Bar. H. 
Thomas of Doncaster; Hatfield's Historical No- 
tices of Doncaster ; Christiaii Beformer, August 
1837 i Platts'a works ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. 
iz. 264 ; Allihone's Diet. Gogl, Lit. ii. 1607 : Brit. 
Hub. Cat.] G. Le G. N. 

FLAW, JOHN (1745 P-1820), architect, 
bom about 1746, was an architect and master- 
builder in 'Westminster in good practice. 

He built tbe new church at Paddingtou 
(1788-91), and Mrs. Montagu’s house in 
Portman Square (1790), from the designs of 
James Stuart. He was a member of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists, and signed 
their declaration roll in 1766. He first 
exhibited architectural designs with them 
in 1778 ; and in 1790, when the society re- 
Bumed their exhibitions after an interval 
of seven years, Plaw was their director, ex- 
hibiting that year and at their final ^hibi- 
tionin 1791. He also exhibited occasioually 
at the Boyal Academy, his name appearing 
for the last time in 1800. In 1796 he re- 
moved to Southampton, where he built the 
barracks (1806). Flaw published in 1786 
‘ Bunil Arobiteoture ; or Designs from the 
sim])le Cottage to the decorated 'Villa later 
editions of tiiis work appeared in 1794^1796, 
and 1802. In 1795 he published ‘Ferme 
Ornfie ; or Bural Improvements. A Series 
of Domestic and Ornamental Designs, suited 
Porks . . . Forms, &o,,’ of which a later 
edition appeared in 1818 ; and in 1800 
* Sketches for Country Houses, Yillas, and 
VOL . XV. 


Player 

Bural Dwellings, calculated for persons of 
moderate income and for a comfiirtahle re- 
tirement; also some Desims for Cottars, 
which may be constructed of the simplest 
materials.’ All these works were illustrated 
by Flaw’s own designs. In 1820 Plaw made 
an expedition to Canada, and died in May 
of that year on the banks of tbe river St. 
Lawrence. JohnBuonarottiFapworth[q v,] 
was his pupQ. A Miss P. Plaw, apparently 
a daughter of the above, exhibited architec- 
tural designs with the Society of Artists in 
1790. 

[Diet, of Architecture (Architect. Publication 
Soc.); Qravas's Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893; 
Cut^oguea of the 80 c. of Artists and Boyal 
Academy; South Kensington Cat. of 'Works on 
Art,] L. C. 

PLAYEB, SiB THOMAS (1608-1672), 
chamberlain of London, horn in 1608, was 
son of Boberb Player of Canterbury. He 
matriculated from St. Alban Hall, Oxford, 
on 3 Feb. 1626-6, graduating B. A. on 26 Jan. 
1629-30, and M. A. on 11 April 1633 (Fosxbb, 
Alumni Ojron«» 2 se*, 1600-1714). Player was 
one of the leading residents in Hackney, 
where he had a large house in Mare Street, 
and he soon occupied a prominent position 
in the city. He became a member of the 
Haberdashers' Company, and was elected by 
the lively chamhorkin of London on 20 Oct. 
1651 (uitH Record Common Hall Booh, 
No. 3, f. 124). On 6 July 1660 he was, 
togetW with his son Thomas, knighted by 
Charles II at the Guildhall, and on 25 Oct. 
1664 he was, as chamberlain, appointed 
official collector of the hearth-tax, which was 
tobedevotedtothe repavment of the 100,0001. 
lent by the city to the Iiing, with interest at 
six per cent. Pepys reco^s on interview 
wbiw he and Lord Brouncker had with 
Player, ‘ 0 man I have much heard of,’ re- 
specting the credit of their tally, which had 
been lodged at the chamber of London as 
security for loans to the navy. Player was 
buried at Hackney church on 9 Dec. 1672. 
'Hia wife Bebecca predeceased him, and was 
buried at Hackney on 4 Oct. 1667. 

Their only son. Sib Thoius Pu.'xbb, ( d , 
1686), succeeded to tbe post of chamberlain 
of London on tbe resignation of bis father on 
18 Nov.1672 (Ci<yJiecor(fr,Eepertoiy78,fl. 
14, 146), He wasin 1642 one of the two 
captains, and subsequently beesme colonel, 
of tbe yellow regiment of the trained bands. 
He was also an active member of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company, of which he was 
appointed leader in 1669. He held the post 
until 1677, when the Duke of York took 
exception to his re-election, and no lender 
was ever after elected. He was one of the 

4 0 
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city members, both in the Westminster and 
Oxford parliaments (1678, 1679, and 1 G80-1), 
and helped to inflame public opinion respect- 
ing the ' popish plot’ in the autumn of 1678 
by stating in the house that protestnut citizens 
might expect to wake up any morning with 
their throats out. 'When, on an alarm of the 
king’s illness, the Duke of York unexpected^ 
retioned from Brussels in August 1679, 
Player led a deputation to the lord mayor to 
express fear of the papists, and to ask that 
the city guards should be doubled. In 
January 1682 he was included in the com- 
mittee formed to contest the qim warranto 
brought against the charter of the city, and 
in October of the same year he was nomi- 
nated a whig member of the committee ap- 
pointed to inspect the poll at the election for 
the mayoralty. In Juno 1688 he was fined 
five hundred marks for participation in a riot 
at the Guildhall at the election of sheriffs 
on midsummer-day 1682 [see PiLEnroTON, 
Sin Thou as]. Three months later ho laid 
down his office of chamberlain. Ployer 
was accused of libertinism in a pasquinade 
entitled ‘ The Last Will and Testament of 
the Charter of London, 1683,’ and in the 
second part of ‘Absalom and Aohitophel’ 
Dryden gibbeted him among other prominent 
city politicians in the lines : 

Kext him, lot railing Babshakoh have place, 

So full of zeal he hath no need of grace ; 

A saint that eon both flesh and spirit use, 

Alike haunt conventicles and the stews. 

He died in the early part of January 1688, 
and was buried otilackney beside his father 
on 20 Jan. His widow, ‘the lady Joke 
Flayer,’ was buried there on 8 Dec. in the 
same year. 

[Fostei''s Alnmni Oxon. ; State rapera, Dent. 
1652,1653, 1054, 1658, 1650, 1 664-5, passim ; 
StatePapore, Colonial, America, and "West Indies, 
1660-74; Liittroll’s Brief Historical Eolation, 
passim ; Eehard’s Hist, of England, iii. 671 ; 
Lysons’s Environs, li. 497 ; Slmrpe’s London and 
the Kingdom, li. 458 ; Hr, W. Sparrow Simpson's 
St, Paul’s and Old City Life, 1804 ; E, Simpson’s 
Monuments of St. John’s, Hackney, i. 106; 
Eaikes’s Hist, of the Hon, Artillery Company, i. 
137, 195 ; Le Hove’s Pedigrees of the Kniglits ; 
Somers 'fracts, ed. Scott, viii. 302 ; Moiiibera of 
Parliament, Oflioial Lists, i. 536, 642, S48; 
Biyden’s IVorks, ed. Soott; Twelve Bad Men, 
ed. Seccombo, p. 98; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. vi. 133.] 0. W-H. 

PLAYFAIR, Sib HUGH LYON (1780- 
1861), Indian officer and provost of St. 
Andrews, was the third son of Dr. James 
Play&ir [q. v.] He was horn on 17 Nov, 
1786 at Meigle, a village of Fast Perthshire, 
where Ms father was minister, and was ' 


educated at the grammar school of Dundee" 
whence he proceeded to St, Andrews. Iii 
June 1804 he obtained a commission as cadet 
in the artillery branch of the East India 
Company’s Bengal army, and went to Edm- 
burgh, where he studied mathematics for 
three months. In April 1804 he proceeded 
to Woolwich to obtain technical instruction 
He passed out of Woolwich on 8 Jan. 1805 
and on 8 March 1805 he sailed for Calcutta’ 
where he amved in the August followinu! 
He had been gazetted lieutenant on 14 Mav 
1806. 

Playfair remained at Calcutta, engaged in 
perfecting himself in military knowledge, till 
November 1800, when he was sent in com- 
mand of a detachment of European artillery 
proceeding to the upper provinces. He oli- 
tained much commendation for having con- 
ducted his troops the whole distance of eight 
hundred miles to Cawnpore without having 
had a single man invalided or sentenced to 
punishment. On 22 March 1807 General Sir 
John Horsford appointed him to the com- 
mand of the artillery at Bareilly. He greatly 
improved tho discipline and condition of the 
troops thore stationed, and succeeded in sup- 
pressing a robber chief in Oudh, named 
Tumon Singh. In November 1807 Playfair 
was appointed to the horse artilleiy and 
sent to Agra; and in January 1809 ho 
marched to join the army at Sahoiunpoor, 
under Generals St. Leger and Robert (after- 
words Sir Robert) Gillespie [q. v.] In Fe- 
bruary 1809 he was sent forward to Sir- 
hind and Lascarrie, where he took mrt in 
several skirmishes with the sikhs. He re- 
turned to Agra in April 1809, and on 6 Nov, 
was appointed adjutant and qiiartermasterto 
the increased corps of horse arlille^, 'as the 
fittest officer in his regiment.’ Bfe was re- 
moved to Meerut in March 1811, where the 
horse artillery was then stationed. In the 
autumn of 1814, General Gillespie, com- 
manding Playfair’s divi8lon,waB8entnp north 
&om Meerut to attack llieKaluuga or fortress 
of Nalapani, a stronghold of the marauding 
goorkhas. GUlespie was killed in the first 
attempted assault ; Playfair’s artille^ corps 
was therefore ordered up, the batteries were 
opened, and theforlress capitulated on SO Nov. 
1814. During the bombardment Playfair was 
twice wounded. On 6 Got. 1815 he was 
promoted to be captain of horse-artillery. In 
1817 Playfair, owing to ill-hpalth, ohtiiined 
furlongh and sailed for Europe. Onthewa;^he 
touched at St. Helena, and had an interview 
with the ex-emperor Nimoleonl. He reached 
London on 1 June 1817. On 1 Sept. 1818 he 
was promoted captain, He spent the next 
three years in extensive travels in Scotland, 
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Ireland, and the -western countries of Europe. 

* In 1820 he revisited St. Andrews, received 
the freedom of the city, and married the 
daughter of 'William Dalgleish, of Scots- 
craig, Fifeshire ; and in the summer of that 
year he returned to India. He was offered 
the command of a troop of horse by the Mar- 
uis of Hastings, then governor-general, but 
eclined it ; soliciting and obtaming in its 
stead the appointment of simerintendent of 
the great military road, telegraph towers, 
and post-office department between Calcutta 
and Benares. He discharged the duties of 
this post with great efficiency till June 1827, 
when he was promoted to be mmor, and was 
ordered to assume the command of the 4th 
battalion of ortille^ at Dum-Dum. He re- 
signed his command on 4 July 1831, and in 
the autumn of that year set out for England, 
where he arrived on 14 March 1832. On 
10 Feb. 1834 he resigned the service of the 
East India Company. 

Playfair now settled down permanently at 
St. Andrews, with the municipal history of 
which place the rest of his life is ezclusively 
concerned. In 1342 he was elected provost, 
an office he held without intermission till 
his death. He was an energetic reformer 
in municipal affairs, and the city of St, i 
Andrews owes to him aU. its modem im- 
provements. He was much interested in 
educational matters, established a public 
library, and by his personal exertions secured 
government grants which enabled the univer- 
sity ofSt. Andrews to carry outlong-projected 
improvements. Lastly, Pla^air enjoys the 
fame of having revived and put on a firm 
basis the celebrated golf club, to which St. 
Andrews owes its chief fame as a popular 
resort. Though the vast majority of Play- 
fair’s schemes were carried through, yet he 
encountered much obloquy and opposition. 
In 1847 his portrait, by Sir J.Wataon Gordon, 
was placed in the old to-wn hall ; in 1856 
the university of St. Andrews confeited on 
him the degree of LL.D., and in the same 
year he was knighted. Playfair died at St. 
Andrews on 21 .Tan. 1861, and his remains 
were accorded a public funeral. Lyon, first 
Lord Playfair [see Suppt.], was son of Sir 
Hugh’s eldest brother, George. 

[Loudon's Biographical Sketch of Sir Hugh 
Lyon Playfair ; & Hugh Playfair and St, An- 
dre-WB (anon.) ; Gent, Mag, 1861, pt. i. p. 338; 
Dodwdl and Miles's Indian Army List; St. 
Aadre-ws Public Beoords ; aud numerotis articles 
in the Scotsman and the ilfeshire Journal] 

G-. P. M-t. 

PLAYFAIR, .TAMES(17S8-1819),pria- 
cipal of St, Andrews, second sou of George 
Playfair, a farmer of West Bendochy in 


Perthshire, by his wife Jean Roger, was born 
on 19 Dec. 1738. After stuping at the 
university of St. Andrews, he obtained 
license as a probationer on 1 Mov. 1770, and 
was ordainod to the pastoral charge of Kew- 
tyle. On 10 June 1777 he was translated 
to the neighbouring parish of Meigle. He 
received the degree of doctor of divinity 
from the university of St. -Andrews on 2 July 
1779, and was repeatedly invited to preside 
as moderator of the General Assembly, an 
honour which he declined. On 20 Aug. 
1800 he was anointed principal of the 
United College, St. Andrews, and minister 
of the church of St. Leonard’s in that city. 
For many years he held the appointment of 
historiographer to the Prince of Wales. He 
died at l)almarnock,neBr Glasgow, on26 May 
1819. He married, on 30 Sept. 177^ Mar- 
garet, elder daughter of the Rev. George 
Lyon of "Wester Ogle in Forfarshire. She 
died at St. Andrews on 4 Nov. 1831. By 
her Playfair left four sons — of whom the 
three elder joined the H. E. I. C. S. — viz. : 
George, doctor of medicine, inspector-general 
of hospitals in Bengal, and father of Baron 
Playfair ; Oolonel William Davidson Play- 
fair; Lieutenant-colonel Sir Hugh Lyon 
Playfair [q. v.] The youngest son, James, 
was a merchant in Glasgow, Of Playfair’s 
two daughters the elder married Patrick 
Playfair; and Janet, the yotmger, James 
Macdonald, Anstruther Wester, 

Playfair -wrote acenunts of the parishes of 
Meigle, Essie, and Nevay for Sir John Sin- 
clairs' Statistical Account of Scotland.’ He 
was also the author of: 1. ‘ System of Chro- 
nology,’ Edinburgh, 1784, fol. 2. ‘ System 
of Geography Ancient and Modern,’ 6 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1810-14, 4to. 3. ‘ General Atlas, 
Ancient and Modem,' London, 1814, fol. 
4, ' Geograpliical and Statistical Description 
of Scotland,’ 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1819, 8vo. 

[Rngers’s Four Perthshire Families ; Rogers’s 
History of St. Andre-irs; Scott’s Fasti, pt, iv. p. 
401.] G. S-H. 

PLAYFAIR, JOHN (1748-181^, ma- 
thematician and geologist, born at Benvie, 
near Dimdee, on 10 March 1748, was eldest 
son of James Playfair, minister of Liff and 
Benvie, by his wife, Margaret Young. Wil- 
liam Pla^air [q. v.] was his brother. Hu 
was educated at home till the age of four- 
teen, when he was sent to St. Andrews. He 
graduated in 1765. In 1766, hmng only 
eighteen, he contended for the mathematical 
chair in the Msxischal College, Aberdeen, 
and came out third in -the competition. He 
then completed his theological course at St. 
Mary’s OoUege, and was licensed by the 
presbytery as a minister in 1770. In 1709 
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lie proceeded to Edinburgh, and in 1772'waa 
an unsuccessful cauuidate for the professor- 
ship of natural philosophy at St. Andrews. 
The same year, owing to the death of his 
father, tlieourden of supporting the family 
devolved upon him, and nc applied to Lord 
6r^, the patron, for his father's livings of 
Lift and Henvie, into which, however, on 
account of legal dilSculties, he was not in- 
ducted till August 1773. Ho was elected 
moderator of synod on 20 April 1774. At 
Liff he remained till 1782, resigning the 
living in January 1783 in order to undertake 
the education of Mr. Ferguson of Raith and 
his brother, Sir Ronald Ferguson. lie was in 
charge of these pupils till 1787. 

In 1786 ho became joint professor of ma- 
Ihematics with Dr. Adam Ferguson in tho 
university of Edinburgh, and in 1806 ex- 
changed his mathematical chair for the pro- 
lesBorship of natural philosophy in the same 
university. Playfair vigorously defended in 
1806 the appointment of Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) John Leslie [q^.v.] as his successor to 
the mathematical professorship. After the 
peace of 1816 Playfair made a long tour 
through Franco and Switzerland to Itoly, 
principal^ with the object of studying their 
geological and mineral ogical features. 

Playfair died at Edinburgh on 20 July 
1810. Ho was one of the origins! mombors 
of tho Royal Society of Edinburgh, of which 
he became secretary to the physical class in 
1789, and suhsequonl^ general secretary. 
'Hie latter post be held till his death. For 
some years he assisted in the publication of 
the society’s ‘ Transactions.’ He was elected 
a fellow of tho Royal Society in 1807. 

Playfair's principal mathematiool work 
was his 'Elements of Geomelryj’ 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1796, which attained its eleventh 
edition in 1869 i but the work which will 
always be most prominently associated with 
his name is tho ‘ Illustrations of the Ilut- 
tonian Theory of the Earth,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 
1802, on which he spent live years. This 
work is a model of purity of diction, sim- 
plicity of style, and clearness of explanation. 
It not only gave popularity to Hutton’s 
theory, but helped to create the modern 
science of geology. 

IBs other works include; 1. 'Letter to 
the Author of the E.xamination of Professor 
Stewart’s Short Statemeut of Facts relative 
to the Election of Professor Leslie,’ 8vo, 
Edinburgh, 1800. 2. ‘ Outlines of Natural 
Philosophy,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1 813 (2nd edit, 
of vol. 11, m 1810, and 3rd edit, of vol. i. in 
1819). 8. ‘Dissertation . , . exhibiting a Ge- 
neral View of the Progress of Mathematical 
and Physical Science since the Revival of 


upplement to the 
of the ‘ Encyclo- • 
Edinburgh, 1824 
a Britannica,’ 7th 

/• 1 j. .. . seventeen papere 

(including two written conjointly with 
others) on mathematics, natural philosopliv 
and geology in the ‘Philosophical 'JrauMc- 
tions,’ in the ‘Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh,’ and other scientific 
publications, as well as of a ‘ Biographioal 
Account of J . Hutton ’ in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.' A 
collected edition of his works, in 4 vols. 
edited by James G. Playfair, was issued in 
1822. 

Two portraits of Playfair are in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, one 
painted by William Nicholson, R.S.A., the 
other a bust liy Sir Francis Ohantrey, which 
was engraved on wood by George Pearson 
for Sir Alexander Grant’s ‘Story of the 
University of Edinburgh,’ 1884. A small 
portrait of him is preserved in the rooms of 
the Geological Society at Burlington House. 

[Memoir prefixed to tho "Works ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Bril. ; Boyal Soo. Cat.; Brit. Mus. Cst. ; Hew 
tteotl’s Fasti, pt. vi. pp. 710-11 ; OookburaV 
Memorials, 1860, piismm,] B, B. W. 


Letters in Europe,’ in S 
4th, 6th, and 6th editions 
pmdia Britannica,’ 4to, 
(reissued in ‘ Enoyolopaedl 
edit. 1842, 8th edit. 1868), 
He was also author of 


PLAYFAIR, WILLIAM (1769-1823), 
publicist, was the fourth son of the Rev. 
James Playfair of Ben vie, neor Dundee, 
where he was horn in 1769. His father dying 
in 1772, his elder brother, John Playfair 
[q. V.], tho geologist, took chorge of the family, 
andappienticed him to Andrew Meikle [q. v.] 
of Prestonkirk, the inventor of the thresl^g- 
machine. Rennie was a fellow-apprentice. 
In 1780 Playfair beoame draughtsman to 
Boulton & "Watt at Birmingham. On 
leaving thoir service be took out a pateni 
for a so-called Eldorado sosh composed of 
copper, zinc, and iron, also for a machine for 
making the fretwork of silver teatrays and 
sugar-tongs, and for buckles, horseshoes, and 
coach ornaments, lie opened a shop in 
London for tho sale of these articles, hut, not 
succeeding in this business, he went over to 
Paris. There ho obtained a mteut for a 
rolling mill, and in 1780 succeeded Joel Bar- 
low as agent to the Scioto (Ohio) land com- 
pany. ' Some hundreds of unfortunate 
I’amilios wore lured to destruction by the 
picture of a salubrious climate and fertile 
soil' (GOUV33BNHUB MoEBis, Diary). He 
TOobnbly assisted in the capture of the 
Bostillo, for ho was among the eleven or 
twelve hundred inhabitants of the _ St. 
Antoine quarter who had on tho previous 
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daj formed themselves into a militia, and 
most of them joined in the attack (Leoocq, 
Prite de la Bagtille), In February 1791 he 
rescued from t1 e moh in the Palais Poyal 
Gardens the well-known ex-judea Duval 
d’EsprSmesnil, who had been a sutecriberto 
the Scioto company. Whether on account 
of alleged mismana|;ement in the company’s 
agency, or, as he himself says, of his plam- 
speaking against the revolutionists, Playfair 
quitted^ance, and while atFranUort, about 
1703, he heard from a French £migr£ an ac- 
oount of the semaphore telegraph. So 
thoroughly did he understand the apparatus 
that next day he made models of it, which 
he sent to the Duke of York. He henceforth 
claimed to have introduced the semaphore 
into England, but the credit, both for its in- 
vention and adoption in the United king- 
dom properly belongs to Bichard Lovdl 
Edgeworth [q.v.] On returning to London 
Playfair opened a so-callcd security bank, 
intended to facilitate small loans by sub- 
dividing large securities, but this soon 
collapsed. In 179o Playfair, henceforth 
living by liis pen, began writing vehemently 
against the French revolution, advocating 
the issue of forged assignats as a legitimate 
and effective weapon. He claimed credit for 
having given the British government some 
months’ warning of Napoleon’s intended 
<’acape from Elba. After Waterloo he re- 
turned to Paris as editor of ' Galignani’s 
Messenger,’ but in 1818 some comments on a 
duel between Colonel Duffay and Comte de St. 
Morya led to a prosecution by the widow and 
daughter of the latter, and Playfair, aggra- 
vating his offence by a plea of justification, 
was sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment with throe hundred francs fine and 
one thousand francs damages. To avoid in- 
carceration he left France, and spent thereat 
of his life in London, earning a precarious 
livelihood by pamphlets and translations. 
He died on 11 Feb. 1823, leaving a widow 
and four children. 

A list of forty of his works appears in the 
* Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1823 (pt. i. u 664), 
the ‘ Edinburgh Annual Register,’ 1823, and 
the ‘ Annual Biography,’ 1824; and it is added 
that pamphlets would swell the number to 
at least a hundred. His chief productions 
-ore the ‘Statistical Breviary and Atlas,’ 
1786 ; ‘ History of Jacobinism,’ 1793 ; ' Inquiry 
into the Decline and Fall of Nations,’ 1806 ; 
an annotated edition of Smith's 'Wealth of 
Nations,’ 1806 ; ‘ A Statistical Account of 
the United States of America,’ 1807 ; ‘ Poli- 
tical Portraits in this New ^ra,' 3 vols, 1814 ; 
and ‘Franco as it is,' 1819, which was trans- 
lated into French in the following year. 


[Short Biography in the three books above 
mentioned, Playfair's Prance as it is, not Lady 
Horgan’s, ISIS ; Lonis Blanc’s jRevoIatioii 
Franfaise; Mottiteur, 181 8 (indexed as ‘Pleffer’) ; 
Alger's Englishmen in French Iterolution ; Mag. 
of American History, 1 889 ; Kev. Ch.irles Bogers’s 
Four Perthshire Families, 1887.] J. O. A. 

PLAYFAIR, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1789-1867), architect, born in Russell 
Square, London, in July 1789, was son of 
James Playfair, an architect of some repute 
in London, who in 1783 published ‘A Me- 
thod of constructing Tapor Baths,’ and 
nephew of Professor John Playfair [q. v.J 
In 1794 Playfair came to reside wim hii 
uncle, the professor, in Edinburgh, and fol- 
lowed his father’s profession of an architect, 
studying under William Starke (d. 1813) 
[q . v.J of Glasgow. He gained some consider- 
able private practice in Edinburgh and the 
neighbourhood, but his first pubhc employ- 
ment was the laying out in 1816 of part of the 
new town in Edinburgh ; in 1820 he designed 
the Royal and Regent Terraces in the same 
part ; and in 1810 a new gateway and lodge 
for Heriot’s Hospital. From 1817 to 1324 
Playfair was engaged in rebuilding and en- 
larging the umversity buildings, leaving, 
how'ever, the front as designed by Robert 
and James Adam. Other important build- 
ings designed by Playfair atEmnburghwere 
the Observatory, the Advocates’ Library, the 
Royal Institution, the College of Surgeons, 
St. Stephen’s Church, and the Free Church 
College. From 1842-8 he was engaged in 
constructing Donaldson’s Hospital in the 
Tudor style, a building which is reckoned as 
his most successful work. He designed the 
monument to his uncle, Professor Playfair, 
and that to Dugald Stewart on the Calton 
HiU,the latter being modelled on the monu- 
ment of Lysicrates at Athens. Some of his 
most important works in Edinburgh were 
executed in the piuely classical style, among 
them being the National GaUery of Scot- 
land, the first stone of which was laid by the 
prince consort on 30 Aug. 1860, and the un- 
wished national monument on the Calton 
Hill, for which the original design was sup- 
plied by Charles Robert Cockerell, KA. [q.v.] 
Playfair’s classical buildings arepredommont 
objects in any view of modern Edinburgh, 
and Wve gained for it the sobriquet of uie 
‘ Modern Athens.’ It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether the classical style is thoroughly 
suited to the naturally picturesque and 
romantic aspect of the northern capital. 

Playfair had also a very extensive private 
practice, and built many countiy nouses 
and mansions in the classical or Tudor styles, 
to which he nearly always adhered. He 
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died in Rdinburgh, after a very long illness, 
on 19 March 1857. 

[Diet, of Ai'cliitecturo ; Scoisnmn, 21 March 
1867; Building 1^6^8, 1857, hi. 359-00; Lord 
Cockburn's Mumoirs.] L. 0. 


PLAYFERE, THOMAS (l.-idl P-1600) 
divine, born in London about 1 661, was son of 
William Playfere and Alice, daughter of 
William Wood of ‘ Bolling ’ in Kent. Ho 
matricnlatod as a pensioner of St. John’s 
Oolloge, Cambridge, in. December 1.576, and 
on 5 Nov. 1579 was admitted a scholar on 
the Lady Margaret’s foundation. He grof 
duated fi.A. in 1579-80, M.A. in 1583, li.D. 
in 1 590, and D.D. in 1596 (cf. SMe Papprs, 
Dom. Addenda, x.vvii. 72). On 10 April 1.584 
he was admitted a fellow on tlie Lady Mar- 
geret’s foundation. lie contributed to the 
nnivi'i'shy collection of Latin elegies on Sir 
I’bilip Sidney (16 Feb. 1586-7). He served 
tliQ college oiKces of proslcctor topious, 1587 ; 
rlietoric axaminor, 1 688, medical lecturer on 
Dt. Linacre’s foundation; preacher, 1591; 
Hebrew prceloolor, 1593-4; senior fellow 
and senior dean, 1698; and principal lacluror, 
1000. According to Foster (.ait/Mn/ Ojon.), 
La joined the Inner Temple in 1594, and in 
IfjiiO ho was inoorporaled D.D. at Oxford, 
After the death of Dr. Whitaker, master of 
St. John's, Playfere and Olnylon were can- 
didates for the mostcrshii), and Clayton was 
ohosen. In December 1696 Playfere was 
elected Lady Margaret profosscr of divinity. 
He became cbaplain to King James, and 
often preached before him at court, lie also 
preached before Prince Hemy at Greenwich 
on 12 March 1604-5, and before the kings of 
England and Denmark at Theobald.s, then 
the residence of the Earl of Salisbuw, on 
27 .Inly 1606. Tho latter sermon, in Latin, 
was published. 

Playfere held the crown living of Cheam 
in Surrey from 1605 to 1609. In 1608 he 
haenme vector of All Saints, in Shipdham, 
and of Thorpe, Norfolk (J3LoaiBEiiiir.i), Nor- 
folk, X. 247). On 4 Nov. 1002 Ghamheilnin 
had written to Carleton that ‘ Dr. Plafor, the 
divinity reader, is crazed for love’ {State 
Papprs, Dom. oolxxxv. 48), ond after 1600 
I'layfore’s mind mye way, but ho held his 
proiosaorship until his death, on 2 Feh. 1608- 
1009. His rejiutation as n fluent preaohnr in 
Latin was high, but, says Tliomas Baker, 

‘ had his sermons never been printed ho had 
left a greater name behind.’ Ilis funeral ser- 
mon was preached by Dr, Thomas .Tegou, 
vioe-ohanoollor; .TolmAVilliama, then a fellow 
of St. John’s, afterwards lord keeper, pro- 
nounced an eloquent oration on him in tho 
college chapel. He was buried in the church 


of St. Botolph, Cambridge, where a monument 
with hia bust, and a panegyrical inscripiion 
was placed by dosire of hia wife Alicia. 

Playfere pnblUbed various single sermons 
during bis lifetime, and after bis death an- 
peared : ‘ Tun Sermons,’ Oambi-idge, 1610 -a 
volume (1611), containing four sermons I’in 
eluding ‘The Pathway to Perfection’), each 

sermon with a separate title-page, and want- 
ing; u general title ; ‘ Niue Sermons,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1612, dedicated to Sir Reynold Argal 
'The whole sermons gathered into one vo- 
lume ’ were issued at Loudon in 1023 amt 
1038. 


[ITibt. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rop.p. 174, 6th Hep 
p. 270 f; Fostor’s Alumni Oxon. (incorrectly 
miikoshim rector of Bnan-Linihornoin Cornwall 
1605-10), Lansd. MS. 083, f. 120 ; Wood’s Fasti| 
i. 271 : Baker's Ili^t . of i4t. John's, pp. igo, 104 ! 
Cooper's Amnils of Cambridge, ii, 4S1, 064* 
M.inning and Bray’s Surrey, ii. 479; Fullcr'e 
Worthies, ‘ Kent ; ’ Nlohols's 9togres*es ot 
James 1, iii. 1078; Eymer's edit, of Fisher’s 
Lady Margaret Sermons, p. 73 ; ILacket’a Setinia 
Reserata, i. 10, 18; Puritan Tnineactions at 0am- 
bridge,ii. 15 ; Fuller’s Worthies; Cooper’s Athenm 
Cant.] W. A. S. 

PLAYFORD, JOHN (lfi23-1686P), 
mnsicinn and publisher, tho younger son of 
John Playford of Norwich, was bornin 182;!. 
He bocauin known as a music publisher in 
London about 16-18 (IUwicinb), and from 
February 1651-2 until bis retirement his 
shop was in the Inner Temple near the church 
door. Playford was clerk to the Temple 
Ohuroh, and probably resided with bis wife 
Ilannali over tbo shop unt.il 1659. He was, 
it appears from the title-pages of his publi- 
cat ions, tomporarily in partiiiii'ship with John 
Benson in 1662, and with Zacliariah Wat- 
kins in 1664 and 1665. Under the Common- 
woalUi, and for some years of Charles H’s 
reign, Playford almost monopolised the busi- 
ness of miisio publishing in this country. His 
shop was the ineeting-plaoo of musical eiithu- 
Hiosts; Pepys was a frequent customer. Al- 
though he published separately the works oi 
tho chief composers of the day, Playford's 
fame mainly vested on his collected volumes ol 
songs and caluh(>s. Ho showed in his choice 
of puhlications a welcome freedom from pre- 
vailing prujudiooa. He issued ‘ The Dancing 
Master ’ during the Oominouwealth, and the 
result justified his courage. In Itcsloration 
days, on the other hand, ho endeavoured to 
eneoiirago serious tnstos. In 1062 he dedi- 
cated the ‘Giuitica Raera’ to Queen Henrietta 
Maria. He regretfully oh.served in 1666 that 
'all enli'mn miisick was much laid aside, being 
esteemed too heavy and dull for the light 
lieuls and brains of this nimble and wontuu 
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age,’ and lie therefore ventured to ‘new string 
the harp of David ’ by issuing fresh editions 
of his ‘ Skill of Music,’ with music for church 
service, in 1674, and in 1677 ‘ The Whole 
Hook of Psalms,’ in which he gave for the 
hi'st time the church tunes to the cautus part. 
In typographical technique Playford's most 
original improvement was the invention in 
1668 of ‘ the new-ty’d note.’ These were 
quavers or semiquavers connected in pairs 
or series by one or two horizontal strokes at 
the end of their tails, the last note of the 
group retaining in the early examples the 
characteristic up-stroke. Hawkins observes 
that the Dutch printers were the first to 
follow the lead in this detail. In 1666 he 
caused every semihreve to be barred in the 
dance tunes ; in 1672 he began engraving on 
copper-plates. Generally, however, Playford 
clung to old methods ; he recommended the 
use of the lute tablature to ordinary violin- 
players; and he resisted, in an earnest letter 
of remonstrance (1673), Salmon’s proposals 
for a readjustment of clefs. Playford's 
printera were : Thomas Harper, 1648-1632 ; 
William Godbid, 1668-1678; Ann Godbid 
and her partner, John Playford the younger, 
1679-1083 ; John Playford alone, 1684-1&3. 

By 1605 Playford andhiswife had removed 
from the Temple to a large house opposite Is- 
lington Churw, where Sirs. Playford kept a 
boarding-school until her death in October 
1679. In that year the school was advertised 
in the second book of Playford’s ‘ Choice 
Ayres ; ’ in 1680 it was announced for sale in 
‘ llerourius Anglious’ of 6-8 May (of. Suite, 
Protestant Intelligence, 11-14 April 1681), 
In the meantime, by November 16^,Playforf 
had established himself in a house in Arundel 
Street ‘ near the Thames side, the lower end, 
over against the G eorge,’ He suffered from a 
long illness in that year, and, feeling his age 
and infirmities, he left the cares of business 
to his son Henry (see below), but not with- 
out a promise of assistance from himself. 
He brought out, in his own name, a collection 
of catches in 1686; ‘The Dancing Master’ 
of 1686 was the last work for which he 
was responsible. He apparently died in 
Arundul Street about November 1686. His 
•will was written on 6 Nov 1686, neither 
signed nor witnessed, and only proved in 
August 1694, the handwriting being iden- 
tified by witnesses. He was probably buried 
in tho 'Temple Church as he desired, although 
the registers do not record his name, Henry 
Purcell and Dr. Blow attended the funeral 
Several elegies upon his death were pub- 
lished ; one -written by Nahum 'Tate, and 
s,‘t to music by Henry 'Purcell, appeared in 
1687. 


Portraits of Playford are published with 
several editions of ‘ A Brief Introduction : ’ 
(1) at the age of thirty-eight, by H. Gaywood, 
12mo, 1660 ; (2) aged 40, the same plate, re- 
touched, 12mo, 1603 (‘ Introduction ' of 1664 
and 1606) ; (3 ) aged 47, by Van Hoe, 1069 , 
(4) tbe same, retouched, 1669 (‘Introduc- 
tion ’of 1670 and 1072); (6) aged 67, by 
Loggan, 1060 (‘ Introduction ’ of 1687)'; 
(6) Hawkins prints a poor engraving by 
Grignion in hia ‘ History,’ p. 733 (BhoiiIiBT, 
Cat, Engraied Portraits). 

Playford's original compositions were very 
few and alight. His vocal pieces, in ‘ Catch 
... or the Musical Companion,’ 1667, are r 
‘ Carolus, Catherma ; ’ ‘ Fra queste piante ; ’ 
‘ Though the Tyrant ; ’ ‘ Come let us sit,’ 
o4; ‘Diogenes was Merry;’ ‘Come, Da- 
mon;’ ‘Cease, Damon; ’ 'Cupid is mounted;’ 
‘ Hue ad Begem Pastorum, a S. ‘ When 
Fair Cloris ’ is in the ‘ Musical Companion,’ 
1673 ; ‘ Methinks the Poor Town ’ in ‘ Choice 
Sonas,’ 1673. ‘ Laudate Dominum,’ ‘ Out of 
the Deep,’ ' 0 be J oyful,’ ‘ I am well pleased,’ 
‘ 0 Lord, Thou hast brought up my Soul,’ 
appeared in ‘ Cantica Sacra,’ 1674, and several 
tunes bv Playford in ‘ The WTiole Book of 
Psalms.’ ‘ Comely Swain,’ a 3, was printed 
in ‘ The Haimonicon,’ vi. 120. 

The distmet works of composers which 
Playford published may be found under 
the composers’ names. The chief volumes 
of ooUective music for which he was re- 
sponsible are; 1. 'The English Dancing 
Master,’ entered at Stationers’ Hall, 1660 ; 
‘ The Dancing Master,’ second edition, 1C32 ; 
another, probably the third edition, was 
advertised in 1657, apparently reprinted 
1665, with the tunes which afterwords 
formed the first edition of ‘ Apollo’s Ban- 
quet;’ editions followed in 1670, 1676, 
1679, ond the seventh in 1686; by Play- 
ford's son, Henry, in 1690, 1696, second 
part, 1696, 1698, 1701 ; twelfth edition in 
1703, after which it passed into other hands, 
reaching the seventeenth edition in 1728. 
2. ' The Musical Banquet,’ in four tracts : 
i. ‘Rules for Song and Viol’ (afterwards 
developed into ‘A Brief Introduction,’ &o.) ; 
iL ‘ Thirty Lessons . , . ’ (afterwards 
‘ Musick’s Recreation on the Lyra-Violl ’) ; 
iii. ‘ Twenty-seven Lessons of Two Farts ’ 
(afterwards ‘ Court Apes ’) ; iv. ‘ Twenty 
Rounds or Catches ’ (afterwards ‘ Catch that 
catch can’), about 1650. 3. ‘A Book of 
New Lessons for the Cithern and Gittern,' 
about 1652 and 1039, reprinted 1676, 
‘Musick’s Delight on the Cithern,’ 1666. 
4. ‘ Catch that catch can, or a Choice Collec- 
tion of Catches, Rounds, and Canons for 
Three or Four Voyces, collected and pu1>. 
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llshed by John Hilton,’ 1662; second edition, 1676; with rules, 1678; in two 
corrected and enlarged by John Playford, 1686; by Henry Playford, 6 th ed 16 f)n? 7 rt' 
1668, 1663; ‘Oatch . , ., &o., or the Musi- 1695; 8 th, witli ‘New Ayres and Instruc' 
cal Companion, to which is added a Second tions,’ 1701. 12. ‘ The Pleasant Oompinion* 
Pooh ooulayning Dialogues, Glees, Ayres, Lessons on the Flagilet’ (Greetinet 
and Ballads, for Two, Three, and Pour 1676, 1684. 1.3. ' Psalms and llynms in 
Voyces,’ 1667 ; ‘The Musical Companion, in Solemn Musick of Four Parts, on the Corn- 
Two Books : 1. Catches . . . ; II. Dialogues . . .’ mon Tunes to the Psalms in Metre used iii 
1073 (the second book dated 1672); ‘Catch Parish Churches; also Six Hymns' for One 
that catch can, or the second part of the Voice to the Organ,’ 1671. 14. < Choice 

Musical Companion,’ contains sovonty now Songs and Ayres . . .,’ 1673, 1076 1670 • 
catches and songs, 1686 ; ‘ The Second Book soenud book, 1679 ; third book, 1681 • coL 
of the Pleasant Musical Companion,’ 2nd lected in 3 vols. as ‘Choice Banquk of 
od. 1686, a reprint, 1687. Henry Playford Musick,’ 1682 ; fourth book, 1688 ; fifth book, 
published a fiilh edition, ' Pleasant Musical 1684. 16. ‘ ’The whole Book of Psalms 
Companion,’ 1707 ; other publishers issued with the usual Hymns and Spiritual Sonm 
later editions, including the tenth, 1726. . . . composed in Three Paris,' 1677 -by 
6 . ‘ Mnsick’s Ilocreation on I ho Lyra- Viol,’ Honry Playford, 2nd od. 1095; 8 th 1702: 
in lute tablaturo, 1652, 1066; ‘. . . on the coni inued by other publishers, 20 th ed. 176 t! 
Viol, Lyrnway,’ 1601, 1669, 1682 ; there was 16. ‘ The Delightful Companion [some- 
..mnonneed in 1074 ‘Musick's lleoreation on times ‘Musick’s Delight’], Lessons for the 
the Bass-Viol, Lyra-way.’ 6 . ‘ Select Musical Recorder or Flute,’ 1682. 17. ‘ The Division 

Ayres and Dialogues for One andTwoVoycos Violin,’ 1086 ; Srd od. 1688; 4th, 1000. 
to sing to the Thporbo-Lute or Bnss-Violl . . .’ After Playfnrd’s death, his only surviving 

in two books, 1662; in throe books, 1663; son, IIdnkv PLAYronn (1667-1706 P), born 
other editions, ' Select Ayres,’ 1 660, second on 6 Slay 1667, and christened at the Temple 
book and third book, consisting oliiefiy of Church, when TIoiiry Lawes and an elder 
compo 8 ition.s by Henry Lawos, and reprinted Henry Playford, stood godfathers, carried on 
as the second and third books of ‘Tho the business at tho shop near the Temple 
Treasury of Musick,’ 1600. 7. ‘ Court Ayres Church. In partnership with Robert Carr, 
or Pavins, Almaiiis, Oorants, ond Sarabands Henry published three books of ‘The Theatre 
of two parts. Treble and Baas, for Viols and of Miistok ; ’ tho fourth book and his other 
for Violins, which may bo performed in Con- undertakings appeared indepondentlyof Cntr. 
sort to tlie Thoorbo-Luto or Virginalls,’ obi. In 1094 he sold to Hept install his copyright 
8 vo, 1065; ‘Courtly Masquiug Ayres . . .’ in ‘The Dancing Master.’ From 1696 to 
two hooka in 4lo, 1604. 8 . ‘ A Brief Intro- 1703 Playford traded in the Temple Change 
dnetion to the Skill of Music for Song and ‘over against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet 
Viol,’ in two books, 8 vo ; 2nd ed. 1668 ; third Si root.’ He employed as printers, John Play- 
edition, enlarged, with portrait, ‘A Brief ford the younger, 1085; Charles Peregrine, 
Introdiictian . . . to whimi is added a third 1687; IS. .Tones, 1687, 1696; J. Ileptinstall, 
hook,outitulodThpArtofS 0 ltingorCompo.s- 1606; William Pearson, 1698. About 1701 
ing Musick in Purls, by Dr. Tliomns Cam- ho institutod weekly oliihs for tho practice 
pion, with Amiol ations thereon by hlr. Chris- of music, which flourished in 0.xford as well 
topher Simpson,’ 1 660, 1 602, 1004, 1068, ‘An as in London. 

Introduction, ’1072; ‘WiththoOrdorofSing^ Playford, in his effort to withstand the 
ing Divine Service,’ 1674, 1079; lOtli m. comx)otilion of purveyors of cheap music, 
1683; by Henry Playford, 11th ed. 1087, established in 1690 a concert of music to be 
1694 ; ‘ With the Art of Dosoant,’ by H. Pur- lield throe evenings in the week at a coffee- 
cell, 1607 ; 14th od. 1700 ; I6th ed. 1703, house. Hero his music was to bo sold, and 
continuod by other publishers to 19th od. might bo hoard at tho reguest of any pro- 
1780. 9. ‘ Oautica Saoro,’ Dering’s Latin an- 8x)ectivo purchaser, lie complained of the 
theme, first sot, 1662 ; second sot, Latin and dcurnoss of good paper, and of the soanda- 
Bnglish, by various composors, 1673, 1674. Iona abuse of selling single songs at a penny 
10. ‘ Musick’s Hand-maido, prosenling New apiece, a prootice ‘which hindered good col- 
and Pleasant Lessons for tho Virginalls or lections.’ In 1708 Playford invited subscrip- 
Ilarpoycon’ (aftorwarda llarpsyohord or lions to tho ‘Monthly Oollootions of Music’ 
Spinet), 1803, 1678, 1678 ; by Henry Play- to bo sent to his house in Arundel Street, 
ford, second book, 1 689 ; f he whole reprint od. Strand, ' over against tho Blue Ball .’ From 
engraven on copper-plates, 1000, 1695. 1703 to 1 707 ho seems to have engaged de- 
ll, ‘Apollo's Banquet for tho Treble Violin,’ sultorily in Bolling prints, paintings, ‘and 
1670, 1673 ; with times of French dances, other adornments.’ In 1706 his warehouse 
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iras a room 'up one pair of stairs next the 
Queen’s Head lavem over against the Middle 
Temple Oate.’ His name appears on the 
fifth edition of ‘ The Pleasant Musical Com- 
panion,’ dated 1707, hut as a rule these pub- 
lications were antedated ; and his name does 
not occur again in advertisements or on title- 
pages. _He died between 1706 and 1721, 
when his will was proved. He left a legacy 
to Henry Purcell, and the bulk of his pro- 
perty to his wife Ann, daughter of Thomas 
Baker of Oxford, whom he married in De- 
cember 1688. 

His chief collective publications were: 
1. 'The Theatre of Musick,' three books, 
1686; fourth book, 1687. 2. ‘Harmonia 

Sacra,’ first book, 1688, 1703 ; second book, 
1693; supplement, 1700. 3. ‘The Banquet 

of Musi^,’ a (mllection of songs sung at 
court andatpublick theatres ; first and second 
books, 1688 ; third and fourth books, 1689 ; 
sixth book, 1691. 4. ' The Sprightly Com- 
panion, a Collection of beat Foreign Marches,’ 
1695. 6. ‘ Directions to learn the French 
Hautboy, with outlandish Marches and 
other Tunes,’ 1696. 6. 'Delicisa Musics, 
a Collection of Songs,’ four books in one 
volume, 1696; first and second ports of 
voL ii. 1697. 7. 'The New Treasury 
of Musick, a OoUeotion of Song^books pub- 
lished for Twenty Years past,’ 1 vol. in 
folio, with a title-page, about 1696. 8. ‘The 
Alamode Musician, a Collection of Songs.’ 
9. ‘ Orpheus Britonnicus,’ 1698 [see Pubobk, 
Hbkbt] 10. ‘ Wit and Mirth, or Pills . 
to purge Melancholy . . . Ballads and Songs,’ ' 
1699 ; second part, 1700 ; third book, in the 
press, 1702 ; continued by other publiahets, 
1712. 11. ‘The Psalmody : Directions to j 
play the Psalm Tunes by Letters instead of 
Noins, with an Instrument, the Invention 
of John Playford,’ 1099. 12. 'Mercurius 
Musicus, a 'Monthly Collection of New 
Teaching Songs, composed for the Theatres 
and other Occasions, Januoiy 1698-9, to 
December 1669,’ 1700, 1701 ; announced to 
be printed in future in si^Ie songs, with 
the former title. 18. ' Original Scotch 
Tunes,’ 1700 ; 2nd ed. 1701. 14. ‘ Amphion 
Angliou^’ 1702 [see Blow, John]. 16. ‘ The 
Di'f^e Companion, a CoUeotion of Easie 
Hymns for One, Two, and Three Voices,’ 
1701; editions by other publishers, 4th, 
1722. 16, Announced, ‘ The Lady’s Ban- 
quet . . . Lessons for Harpsichord or Spinet,’ 
1702 ; to be continued yearly. 

Tho music printer, John Pia'sbobb the 
younger (1066-1086), son of Matthew Play- 
ford, rector of Stanmore Magna, Middlesex, 
by his wife Eleanor Playford, and nephew of 
John Playford the elder, entered in 1679 into 


partnership with Ann, the widow of WiUiam 
Godbid, in the printing-house at Little Bri- 
tain, ‘ the ancient and only printing-house in 
England for variety of musick and workmen 
that understand it.’ It was also ths chief 
printing-house for setting up mathematical 
works. 

Playford’s firm printed the sixth edition 
of ‘ The Dancing Master ’ in 1679, and other 
musical publications. In 1684 Mrs. God- 
bid’s name disappeared, and Playford con- 
tinued the business alone. His last work 
for his uncle was the seventh edition of 
‘ The Dancing Master,’ dated 1686 ; he 
printed only one of Henry's publications, 
‘ The Theatre of Musick,’ 1686. He died in 
that year, and was buried in Great Stanmore 
church, where a stone on the floor of the 
nave bears his name (Lysons, Environs, iii. 
398). He describes himself in his will 
(signed 20 April, proved 29 April 1686), a- 
a citizen and stationer of London. Play- 
ford left his property to his mother Eleanor, 
then married to Randolph Nichol, and to his 
two sisters, Anne, the wife of William Kil- 
ligrew, and Eleanor, who afterwards married 
William Walker. The printing-house was 
advertised for sale in the ‘ London Gazette ’ of 
6 May 1686. It included a dweUmg-hoase, 
in which Eleanor, her brother’s executrix, 
was then living, 

[Manuscript notes from North Halsbatn 
Kauoi roUa, kindly supplied by Mr. Walter 
Bye; London Gazette and other papers, 1648- 
1709 passim ; Hawkins’s History of Music, pp. 
687-94, 733; Barney's History of Music, iii. 
69, 417, 464; Pepys’s Diary, ii. 68, iv. 18; 
registers of Stanmore Magna, of the Temple 
Church, of St. Mary's, Islington, of St. Clement 
Danes, of St. DunsUn's, and of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge; Chappell's Popular Music, 
vol. i.p. xvi; Lysons’s Environs, iii, 398 ; Ches- 
ter’s Westminster Abbey Registers, pp, 363, 
364; Marriage Licensee, Faculty Office of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, p. 192; Marriage 
Allegations, registers of ths 7icar-general of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; registers of St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell (Harleian Soc.); Hon. 
Roger North’s Memoires of Musick, p. 107; 
Horsfleld’s History of Lewes, ii. 218 ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. early ser. iii. 1171; Notes and 
Qawies, 8th ser, vii. 449, 494 (for tho Playford 
family) ; Grove’s Dictionary of Music, iii. 2, 
iv. 749 : Blisters of Wills, P. 0. 0., Psnn, 93, 
Box, 106, Cann, 48, Archdeaconry of Middlesex, 
December 1721 ; Playford’a publications. Messrs. 
Barclay Squire and Julian Marshall have ren- 
dered assistance in the preparation of this 
article.] L. M* Ml 

PLEASANTS, THOMAS (1728-1818), 

? hilaiithropi8t, was horn in co. Carlow in 
728. He was educated for the bar, but did 
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not enter on the practice of the law, of called from him Plegmundham, about fi 
which, as well as of classical literature, he miles north-cast of Chester, The island w 
acquired an extensive knowledge. His af- said to have been given by JEthelwulf 
fluent circumstances enabled him to giatify Clmist Church, Canterbury (Qurvase ii 46 1 
a philanthi'opic disposition, and he made and is now called Plemstail. Being famed r’ 
large contributions to benevolent objects, his learning and religious life Pleemu°d 
Among his gift s were 14,000i. for a stove- was called by ./Hlfred to his court, and thmu 
tenter house at Dublin, to facilitate the work instructed the king and helped him in his 
of poorweavers; 6, OOO/.foraDublin hospital; literary work. In 890 he was chosen arch- 
and 700/. for buildings at a botanic garden, bisho]), and, going to Home, received the 
In 1810 Pleasants defrayed the cost of re- poll from Foriuosua, who became pope the 
printing at Dublin ‘ lleflectious and Besolu- next year. It has been supposed that he 
tions proper for the Gentleman of Ireland’ comjnlcd and wrote the first part of the Win- 
(,1738), by Samuel Madden [q. V.] cheater codex of tho ‘Anglo-Saxon Chro- 

Pleaaants died on 1 March 1818, in Cam- nicle,’ now in the library of Corpus Christi 
deu Street, Dublin, and heouuathod sums College, Cambridge, in which there is a 
for scliools, almshouses, and hospitals in clumgo of writing at tho year 801, but this 
Dublin, A portrait of Pleasants in oil is in is more supposition; nor is it certain that he 
the possession of the Royal Dublin Society, resided for any length of time at the court 
A kinsman, llohort Pleasants, of James before he became archbishop. Among the 
river, Virginia, at the sacrifice of more than books that he Iiel^icd tho king to write 
3,000/. liberated all his negroes in 1786. was ..Elfrud’s version of Pope Gregory’s • Ee- 
[American liugistcr, August 178G; Aimuol gala Pastoralis;’ his share in the work is 
Biogr. 1818; QuuU Mag. 1818, i. 118-16, ISfi, acknowledged in tlie preface, and the copy 
371 ; Eyan’s Worthies of Ireland, 1821.1 that the king gave him is preserved, though 

J. T. G. in a much damaged state, in the British 
PLECHELM, Saint (Jl. 700), ‘the Musoum {Cott. AIS. Tib. B. 11), On the 
apostle of Quuldcrlttnd,’ was an Irishman of death of yEIfred in 901, I’logmuud is said to 
noble birth, who rocuivod holy orders and have crowned his son Edward at Kingston 
made a pilgrimage to Rome in the company fDit'iiio, i. 140). William of Malmesbury 
(if the Trisu bialifip St. Wiro and the deacon {Gexta Itegwn, book ii, c. 120) relates, 
St.Otgar. Having been consecrated a bishop, quoting anil iiltering a narrative in Leofric's 
perhaps by Seisins 1, he returned homo, and ' Missal,’ tliiit in 901 Pope Purmosus wrote 
then started with St. Wire (in a luisaiou to threatening to uxcommimicatu Edward and 
Gaul. They were woU received by Pepin, nil his people becuueo for seven years the 
whom tho Bollundists identify with Pepin Wost-Saxon hind had had no bishop ; that 
llerstal, or ‘ Tho lAit ’ (d. 714). Pepin gave Edward called a synod over which PlBgmun(l 
the missionaries St. Odilia’s or St. Peter’s prosided, that live bishops instead of two as 
Mount, called also Burg, near Ruvemund, heforetiinu wore chosen and set over dili'urent 
and thither he went annually to confess to Wost-Siixon tribes, and that Plegiuuudcon- 
thom. Prom Biiremuud many missions were seorated seven hishojis in one day at Canlcr- 
sent to the provinoes between tho Rhine and bury, five for W(>hBox and (he other two fni 
the Meuse, St‘ls(‘y and the Mercian Dorohesler. He 

Thu date of St. I’lecliolin’s death is not proceods to name thorn. The passage is 
known; his feast is celebrated on 16 July, full of blunders, as, for example, the intro- 
Ilis relies are venerated not only at Ilure- ductioii of Porinosus, who died in 806. The 
mund, but also at Oldenzel in the province story has been critically examined by 
of Uver-Yesel, and at Utrecht. P. Bosch, Bishop Stubbs {Geota JRegvtm, i. 140 m. and 
tliH Bollandisl, gives a long list of wi'iters ii. Pref. Iv-lx), and his (ixplonation, so far 
who make Plechelm bishop of Candida Casa as it. concerns Plegmund, is, in brief, as 
or Whithorn, and identical with Puctholm follows. Tho acts and specially the ordi- 
Iq. v.!, but he mijeets tho idontilication, nl- natiune of Popo P'urmosus wore annulled in 
though it is adopted by Pagi {Cvit. Mui. 897, the sentence being confirmed in 904. 
Chron, pA an. 731) and by t.liC author of This sent once, of course, afi'eotod the posi- 
‘Biitavia Sacra.’ _ lion and tho ante of Plegmund ond the 

(Actft 3.S. .Tni. iv. 60; O’llttiilon’s Lives of bishops whom lie had oonseeriited. It was 
Iiibii_ 8iiiiits, vii, 230; Forbes's If uloudftrs of perhaps known —it woa (■(•itiiiiily afterwards 
8eottish .^aiiit*., p. 434.] M. 13. {ii.lioved (Wes/rt Pon/ifiriim, pp. 69-61) — 

PLEGMUND (A 014), archbishop of tliiit li'ormosiis Iind urgud that linglish sess 
Oanterlmry, a Mercian by birth, lived ns a i sliould ho filled more quickly. The deoi- 
hurmil on what was in those days an island, biun of 901 made matters urgent in 903— 
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llie date of the letter, according to Leofric's 
' ^isbaL’ 

In 008 Flcgmund consecrated the new 
minster at 'Winchester and paid a eecond visit 
to Roma, carrying to the pope (Sergius IH) 
the alms sent by the Mng (Ethedweaed, 
p. 619J. The main object of his visit may 
well have been to obtain the necessary con- 
firmation of his position and his acta ; and 
he would probably also seek the pope’s sano- 
1 ion for the subdivision of the Ivest-Saxon 
episcopate contemplated by him and the 
king. One act in tins submvision was cer- 
tainly accomplished in 909; it is possible 
that the whole of it was carried out at the 
same time at a council at Winchester (Qjde.i 
BiplomatieuSj^o'i. 342,1090-6). Nor is there 
any reason to disbelieve that Flegmund on 
one day in that year consecrated soven 
bishops, five for Wessex and the two others 
for sees outside it. On his return from Rome 
ho brought with him the relics of St. Blaise, 
which he had bought at a high price. Ha 
died in old age on 2 Aug, 914, and was 
buried in his cathedral church. 

[A.-S. Ghron. aim. 800, 891, 923 ; Asssr, ap 
H. H, B. p 487 ■ Ethelwcard, ap, Muaumenta 
Biatorica Britanoica, p. fil9 ; Flor. Wig. an. 890 
(Engl. Hist. Soe.) j Wili. of Malmesbury's Gesta 
Begum, i, 133, 140-1, ii. Fref. Iv-lx aod Gesta 
Pontiff, pp. 20, 60, 177, Gervaso of Cant. i. 16, iL 
41, 360, Kalph de Biceto, i. 145 (all Bolls Ser ); 
Kemble’s Codex Dipl. Bos 822, 332, 336, 337, 
342, 1090-06 vEngl. Hist. Soc.) ; Stubbs's Beg, 
KiIOt. Angi pp. 12. 13; Hook's Archbishops of 
C-mterbury, i. 812 sq. ; ‘Wright'e Biogr. Lit. pp. 
413-16 ] W. H. 

PLESSIS or PLESSETIS, JOHN m, 
Eaul oe Waewick (d. 1263), was of Nor- 
man origin, and was probably a son of the 
Hugh de Plessis who occurs as one of the 
royal knights from 1222 to 1227 (Cal. Sot. 
Claus, i. 600, ii, 131). He was possibly a 
grandson of the John de Plesseto who wit- 
nessed achnrter of John in 1204 (Gie. Oaubb. 
Opera, Rolls Ser. i. 436), and was in the 
royal service in 1207 (Cal. Sot. Claw. i. 99, 
102). Amauiicins and William de Plesas, 
who were provided with benefices by the 
liing’s order in 1243, may have been his hro- 
thcrs (S6les Gai.rons, Nos. 681, 1050, 1410, 
1(138). 

Plessis is first mentioned in 1227, when 
he was mio of four knights to whom 601. 
was given for their support (ii.ii. 202). He 
served in Wales in 1231, and on 2 March 
1232 witnessed a royal ch.irter to Stephen 
do SegiMvo [([. V.] (Archtsoloffitt, xv. 210). 
On 30 JMny 1234 he was appomted warden of 
Devizes (jastle and of Chippenham Forest. 
In 1239 and 1240 he was slieriff of Oxford- 


shire, and on 9 Dee. 1241 had the wardship 
of the heiresses of John Biset of Combe Biset, 
"Wiltshire (Hoaee, Hist. Wiltshire, Cawden, 
p. 11 ( Eacerpt. e Sot. Fin. i. 362; of. Ann. 
Mon. i. 122). In May 1242 he accompanied 
the king to Poitou (cf. SBles Gascons, Nos. 
432, 859, 1224). On 2 Nov, he was granted 
a charger worth 301., on 23 Nov. freedom of 
bequest, and_ on 26 Dec. the marriage of 
Mai-garet de N eubourg, countess of Warwick, 
and widow of John Marshal, son of John 
Marshal (1170P-1235) [q. v.] (ib. Nos. 624, 
071, 720, Oil). Plessis returned to England 
with the king in October 1243 (ib. No. IleO). 
Through the royal influence his suit with 
Margaret de Neubourgwas successful, hut he 
did not assiune the title of Earl of Warwick 
' until his tenure of it for life was assured by 
the consent of the next heir, "William Mau- 
duit, father of William Mauduit [q. v.] ; he 
is fii’st styled earl m April 1243. On 18 Oct. 

I 1260 he had a grout of his wife's lands for 
I life. On 24 Jime 1244 he hud been appointed 
constable of the Tower of London, and it was 
no doubt in this capacity that he appears as 
one of the justices to hold the pleas of the 
city of London on 24 Sept. 1261. In 1262 
he is mentioned as one of the royal courtiers 
who took the cross, and in May 1253 was 
one of the witnesses to the excommunica- 
tion of those who broke the charters (Mati. 
Pabib, V. 282, 376). In August 1263 he 
again went with Henry to Gascony, and was 
in the royal service there till August 1254. 
On 11 Feb. 1254 he was employed to treat 
with Gaston de Bearn, and on 6 March re- 
ceived 200/. in payment for his swvices 
(SBles Gascons, Nos. 2396, 2642, 3070). 
He was at Bordeaux in August 1264, hut, 
having obtained letters of safe-conduct from 

in September, in company with Gilbert Je 
Segrave [q.v.J and William Mauduit. The 
party was treacherously seized by the citizens 
of Pons in Poitou ; Segrave died in captivity, 
and John de Plessis was not released till the 
following year. In the spring of 1268 Plessis 
sat with io'an Mansel and others at the ex- 
chequer to hear certain charges against the 
mayor of London (Inber de Aniiqws Zeffibus, 
p. 38, Camd. Soe.) At the parliament of 
Oxford in June 1258 he was one of the royal 
repre!.eutatives on the committee of twenty- 
four, was one of the royal electors of the 
couucil of M'teen, and a member of the latter 
body Mon. i. 447 , 449 ; Stubes, Const. 
Sist'n. 84). He was appointed warden of 
Devizes Castle by the barons, and in 1239 was 
one of the council selected to act when the 
king was out of England (Ann. Mon. i. 460, 
478). On 28 Nov. 1259 he was a commis- 



Plessis i.'i 

«Ionei of oyer and terminer for tho counties 
of Somerset, Devon, and Dorset. 'When 
Henry removed the baronial sheriffs in July 
1261, Plessis was given charge of Leicester- 
shire, and on 10 Aug. was also made warden 
of Devises Castle, a post which he held till 
15 Juno 1262. He died on 26 Feb. 1263, 
and was buried at Missendeti Abbey, Buck- 
inghamshire. 

By his first wife, Christiana, daughter 
of Hugh de Sanford, he had a son Hugh 
i’1237-1291), who married his father’s ward, 
Isabella, daughter of John de Bisot. Hugh 
do 'Plessis had a son Hugh (1266-1301), who 
was summoned to pnrhameut in 1209, and 
left a son Hugh, who died before 1356 with- 
out male issue (IIoarb, Hist. Wiltshire, 
Cawden, p. 12: cf. Pameavi], Pari, Writs, 
tv. 1297). 

John de Plessis was succeeded as Earl 
of Warwick by his second wile's nephew, 
William Mauduil. A nephew called Hugh 
de Plessotis was ancestor of the family of 
Wroth of Wrothttm, Kent {Archmoloyia Can- 
tiam, xii. 314). 

There was a family of the name of Plessis 
or dePlessetis settled atPlessy in the town- 
ship of Blyth, Northumberland. Alan do 
Plessis and .Tohn de Plessis were conooruod 
in 0 forest dispute in Northumberland in 
1241. Tho latter was a person of some note 
in the county, and was no doubt tho warden 
of Northumberland in 1268, though Dugdalo 
and others have erroneously assigned this 
ofiSoe to the Earl of Warwiclc (HoESsoir, 
Hist, of Northumberland, ii. ii. 292-6 ; Baist, 
Calendar of Documents relating to Sootland, 
5. 276, 2141,2611). 

[Hallhew Paris ; Annales Monastic! (both in 
Bulls Ser.) ; Cal. of Close Bolls ; Excerptn e 
Bot. Piniuni; Biiles Caseous (Docamoiits Inidits 
sur 1’ Hist, de Franco) ; Hngdido's Baronage, i. 
772-S, and Hist, of 'Warwickshire, pp. 383-6 ; 
Hoyle's Official Baronage, iii. 876-6; O'. E. 
C[okayners Oomploto Poorago, vi. 264 ; Foss’s 
Judges of England, ii. 442-4; Archseologia, 
zxxix. 428 ; other authorities quoted.^ 

PLESSIS, JOSEPH OCTAVE (1762- 
1826), Homan catholic archbishop of Quo- 
bec, the son of a blacksmith, was oorn near 
Montreal on 3 March 1762. He received 
a classical education at Montreal Oollego, 
and for a short time followed his father’s 
trade ; but, in 1780, he returned to his studies, 
entered the Petit Siminairo at Quebec, and 
became a teacher at Montreal Oollego. 
Later, becoming secretary to Bishop Brlaud, 
he was ordained o priest on 11 March 1786, 
and was appointed secretary of Bishop Hubert 
at Quebec. lu 1702 he was made curli of 


p8 Plesyngton 

Quebeo and professor of ‘ humaniti^at thi 
college of St. Raphael, and in 1797 grand • 
Vicar and coadjutor to Bishop Denault Hh 
growing power and influence were emploved 
ogainst the English predominance, and the 
English party, led by HermonWitsiusRyland 

[ 5 . V.], made vain efforts to hinder his promo- 
tion. Consecrated as bishop-coadjutor on 
26 .Tan. 1801, ho became bishop of Quebec in 
1806, on the death of Denault, during the 
height of the discussion about the jeauit 
estates. An unsuccessful effort was made 
byRyland and the protestantparty loprevent 
his taking the oath of allegiance. 

Plessis’s position was now established. 
In 1810 ho came into collision with the 
governor, Sir .lames Henry Craigfq.v.] But 
in 1812, when war with the 'United States 
broke out, bo won the goodwill of tho go- 
vonimoiit by his eflbrts to rouse the loyalty 
of the French Canadians, In 1814 he was 
accordingly granted a pension of one thou- 
sand louis and a seat in the legislative councU, 
whore he proved himself an ardent champion 
of tho rights of the Roman catholic popula- 
tion. In 1818 he was made archblsliop of 
Quobeo. lie sot himself vigorously to or- 
gaiiise the Roman catholic ohuroh, and 
established mission settlomonts along tlie 
St, Lawrence and in tho Rod River terri- 
tory. Ho was active in furthering educa- 
tion, but insistod on maintaining the integrity 
of tlio French tongno in Lower Canada, In 
1822 ho opposed tho union of Lower with 
Umior Canada in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of amalgamating the French anil Eng- 
lish. lie took a great part in the diseuasioiis 
on tlie education law of 1824, Practical 
work in tho same direction was not neglected, 
lie educated many young mon at his own ex- 
pnso, and tho colleges of Nicolet and Ste. 
llyiicintho were tho outcome of his enthusi- 
ast io appeals. Ho died at Quebec on 4 Dec. 
1826. 

[Applolon’s CyclopBedia of Amorican Bio- 
graphy; Roger's History of Canada, vol. i.l 

0. A. H. 

PLESYNGTON, Sik ROBERT db (J. 
1S03), chiof baron of the exchequer, was no 
doubt a member of tho Lancashire family 
which derived its name from Fleasington, 
near Blackburn, and was perhaps a cousin of 
the first of that name, who owned Dliuples in 
Garstang, Lancashire, whore the family sur- 
vived until the robeUiou of 1716 {Ohetham 
Soo. Publ. Ixxxi, 01, xcv, 76, ov. 282). Sir 
Robert himself would appear to have ac- 
qiiired lands in Rutland, though he had 
cliarge of certain projiorty at Lancaster m 
1376. In early life ho probably bold office in 
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-the exchequer, and on 0 Deo. 1380 was 
'' appointed chief boron. He is mentioned aa 
levying a fine in 1382-8 {Surrey Fines, Surrey 
Axch(Bol._ Soc.)_ In Kovember 1383 he 
pleaded in parliament for confirmation of 
a pardon lately granted him (Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, iii. 164 b). Dugdale, through an error, 
thought that Plesyngton was removed &om 
the tench on 27 June 1383, hut this really 
took place on 6 Nov. 1386. The ostensible 
reasons for his removal were that he pre- 
vented the king from receiving certain ^es 
for marriage, and refused to hear appren- 
tices and owers of the law, telling tiiem they 
knew not what they said, and did more harm 
than good to their clients, so that pleaders 
did not dare appear before him against 
f-herifiTs cscheators, &c., and the king lost 
many fines (Foss; DepufySeeperPull.Ree. 
9th Bep. p. 244). Tne true reasou would, 
however, appear to be that ha was closely 
attached to the party of Thomas of Wood- 
stoclc, duke of Gloucester [q. v.], and had so 
incurred the king’s enmity. In the parliament 
of 1387 Plesyngton was spokesman for the 
Duke of Gloucester and other lords appellant, 
but he was not restored to his office. He died 
on 27 Sept. 1303 (Chetham Soe.Publ, cv.232). 
But nevertheless^on the fall of Gloucester in 
September 1397, Plesyngton was condemned 
for Ms support of the d&e, and his property 
was declared forfeit ; this sentence was re- 
versed in the first parliament of Henry IV in 
1399 (Ralls of Parliament, iii. 384, 425, 430). 
By his wife Agnes he had a son. Sir Botert 
de Plesyngton, who was twenty-four years 
of age in 1393, and represented Butland in 
the parliament of January 1307 (Return qf 
members of Parliament, i. 262). This Bobert 
had two sons, Henry and John; his male 
line became extinct in William, son of Henry, 
.lohn do Pleaynrton was ancestor in the 
female line of the families of Flowers of 
Whitwell, Rutland, Stavely of Nottinghom- 
shire, and Sapcott of Burleigh (Visitation of 
Rutland, pp. 29-80, Ilorleian Society). 

[Eoes’s Judges of Ragland, ir. 67-70 ; 
Bridge’s Northamptonshire, ii. SOS; Wright's 
History of Itutlnnd, p. 29 ; Abram's History of 
BLi^burn, p. 612 ; other authorities quoted.] 

C Xj IX 

PLEYDELL-BOUVEBIi!, EDWABD 
(1818-1889), politician, second son of Wil- 
liam Pleydell-Bouverie, third earl of Badnor, 
by bis second wife, Anne Judith, third daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Paulet St. John Mildmay, 
hart., was born on 26 April 1818. Educated 
at Harrow and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, whence he graduated hi. A, in 1838, 
he was a priiois writer to Lord Palmerston 
from January to .Tune 1840. He was called 


to the bar at the Inner Temple on 27 Jan, 
1843, and in the following year he was re- 
turned to parliament in the uberal interest as 
member for Kilmarnock. That constituency 
he represented until 1874, when his candida- 
ture proved unsuccessful. He was a pro- 
minent figure in the House of Commons. 
From Ju^ 1850 to March 1862 he waa 
under-secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment in Lord John Bussell’s administration, 
and from April 1853 to March 1865 he was 
chairman of committees, while Lord Aber- 
deen was prime minister. In March 1856, 
when Palmerston became premier, Pleydell- 
Bouverie was made vice-president of the 
board of trade, and in August was transferred 
to the presidency of the poor-law board. Thai 
position he held until 1858. In 1867 he wa.- 
appointed one of the committee of the council 
on education. He was second church estate 
commissioner from August 1859 toNoremter 
1866, and from 1869 he was one of the eccle- 
siastical commissioners for England. 

Though a staunch liberal, he belonged to 
the old whig school, and in his last parlia- 
ment he often found himself unable to agree 
with the policy of the liberal prime minister. 
Mr. Gladstone. In 1872, when a cho]^ of 
evasion of thelawwas made against Mr. Glad- 
stone in connection with the appointment he 
made to the rectory of Ewelme, Bouverie ex- 
pressed regret ‘ that the prime minister should 
amuse his leisure hours te driving coacbes- 
and-six through acts of pailiameut, and 
should take such curious views of the mean- 
ing of statutes’ (HutSABS, 8 March ]872,p. 
1711; see art. Habtey, Wiluak Wioan). 

When the Irish university hill was in- 
troduced, Bouverie finally broke with Mr. 
Gladstone (March 1873). He denounced the 
measure as miserably W and scandalously 
inadequate to its promssed object. He voted 
against the second readhm on 10 March, when 
the government was defeated (ib. 11 Maich 
1878, p. 1760). Subsequently, in letters ad- 
dressed to the ‘Times,’ he continued his 
attacks on the measure and on its finmers. 

After his retirement from parliament he 
became in 1877 associated with the corpora- 
tion of foreign bondholders, and was soon 
made its chairman. Under his guidance the 
debts of many countries were teadj usted ; and 
the coloration’s scheme for dealing with the 
Turkieh debt was confirmed by the sultan’s 
irad6 of January 1882. Bouverie was also 
director of the Great Western railway 
company and of the Peninsulsi and Oriental 
company. He addressed numerous letters to 
the 'Times’ newspaper under the signature 
of ‘ E. P. B.’ He died at 44 Wilton Crescent, 
London, on 16 Dec. 1889. 
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Plot 


He married, on 1 Not. ]843, Elizabeth 
Anne, youngest daughter of General liobert 
Balfour of Balbirnie, Eifeshlre, and had issue 
Walter (b. 6 July 1848), a captain in the ilnd 
Wiltshire rifle volunteers, Edward Oliver (6. 
12 Dec. 1858), and three daughters. 

[Debrott’s House of Oommons, ed. Hair, 1873, 
p, 28; Times, 17 Deo. 1889.] O. 0. B. 

PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, WILLIAM, 
third Eabl oi RauHon (1779-1869). [See 
Bottvebie.] 

PLIMETa, ANDREW (1703-1837), 
miniature painter, was born at Bridgwater, 
Somerset, in 1763. He praclisod in London, 
residing until 1807 in Golden Square, and woe 
an exhibitor at the Royal Academy from 
1780tol810,and once more in 1810. Though 
he never obtained the vogue of Ids contempo- 
raries Richard Cosway [q. v.] and 31 aria 
Coaway [q. v.], Plimer was well patronised, 
and his miniatures are of the Biiest quality, 
admirable both in drawing and colour. They 
are now much sought for by collectors, and 
command large prices. Plimor's beat-known 
work is the beautirul group of tlio throe 
daughters of Sir John jliishoul, recently in 
the oollootioii of Mr. Edward Joseph, and 
now (1896) the property of iMr. Frank Wood- 
roffe. It has been well engraved by 10. 
Stodart. Ilis portraits of Sir John Sinclair 
[q. V.] and Colonel Kemeys-Tynto have also 
been ci^'aved. Two portraits by him of tho 
Right lion. William Windham are in tho 
South Kensington hluseiim. Plimer died at 
Brighton on 20 Jan. 1837. 

NAittAHiBL Plisidb (1761-1822), older 
brother of Andrew, born at Wellington, 
Somerset, also practised miniaturc-paiuting ; 
but his work is inferior to that of his brollior. 
He oxhihiti'd at tlio Hnyal Academy from 
1787 to 1810, and died in 1822, 

[Roclgravu’a Diet, of Artista; Propurl’s Hist, 
of Miiiintnro Painting; (font. Mag, 1837, pt. i. 
p. 334 , Royal Acaitumy Catalogues.] 

I\ M. O'D. 

PLOT, PvOBERT (1040 -1090), antiquary, 
was tho only son of Robert Plot of Sutton 
Baron, afterwards known as Sutton Banui, 
in Borden, Kent, a properly which hud been 
acquired by his grandfathur, the descoudnnt 
of an old Kontisu family. Ills mother was 
Ilohecca, daughter of Thomos Paloudeu or 
Pedeiiduu of Burden. Robert Plot tho older 
died atSutton Barne on 20 April 1609, ogod 
68, and was buried in Bordon clmroli, where 
a mural momimoiit, with a long Latin in- 
SoiTOtion, was erected by his son. 

Iflie antiquary, whowtis baptised at Borden 
on 18 Duo. 1640, was rducatod at tho free 
school at Wye, and mulriculuted at 0.vford 


from Magdolon Hall on 2 July 1668. Josiali 
Pullon [q. V, ] was hie college tutor. He era- 
duiitedB.A.inlCOl, AI.A,m 1064, and B.O L 
and D.O.L. in 1671. About 1676 he lelr 
Magdaleu Hall, and entered as a commoner a t 
Hmversity College, where he was at the ex- 
pense of placing the statue of King Alfreil 
over tho portal in High Street. Plot had 
already directed his iittontion to the syste- 
matic study of natural history and antiqui- 
ties in 1670, when he issued, in a single 
sheet folio, 'Enquiries to be propounded 
... in my Travols through England and 
WaloB,’ ranging his queries under seven 
heads: ‘Heavens and Air,’* Waters,’ ‘Earths’ 
‘Stones,’ ‘ Metals,’' Plants,’ and' Husbandry’.’ 
He seems at first to havehad a design to au- 
tieipate Pennant, and recorded his intention 
of making' n ‘ ])liilosophical tour ’throughout 
England and Wales m a letter to Dr. Fell, 
which is printed in tho editions of Leland’s 
' Itinerary ’ eiibsoquent to 1710. Finding it 
necessary to restrict his scheme, he ulti- 
motely published, in 1677, ‘The Natural 
History of Oxfbrdsliiro. Being on Essay 
towards the Natural History of England',’ 
Oxford, 4lo; licimsod 1076, and dedicated 
to Charles II. 'rhowor]c,whioli is illustrated 
by a map and sixteen beautiful plates by 
Burghers, each with a separate dedication, 
is drawn up upon a plan which is thus de- 
scribed by the outhor : first, ‘ animals, 
plants, and tho universal furniture of the 
world;’ secondly, not urn’s ‘extravagancies 
and defects, occasioned either by the exube- 
rancy of matter or obsliiuioy of impodiment.s, 
as in monsters ; and then, lastly, as she is 
rest rained, forced, fashionoa, or deterrainedby 
nrtificinl O])ei’alions.’ A second edit ion, with 
additions, and an aoconnt of the author by 
his stepson, Jfoliii] B[iirmaiiJ, appeared at 
Oxford in 1706, fol. When the DuKoofYork 
visitod Oxford with tho Princess Anne, in 
the spring of 1683, Plot’s ‘ Natural History ’ 
wos pi'ORontud to him as a leaving gift, to- 
gether with Anthony it Wood’s ‘ History 
and Antiquities of tho University of Oxford.’ 
It was froquenlly quoted as an authority 
until tho close of tlie eighteenth century, 
and in tlie accounts whicu ho gave of rare 
plants, due regard being had to the time in 
which he wrote, ‘Plot luvs not been excelled,’ 
says Pullonoy, ‘ by ony subsequent writer.' 
As a consequenco of the reputation made by 
his book, Plot was, in 1682, made secretary to 
thoRoyal Society, of which ho liad been elected 
follow on (f Doo. 1677, and edited the ‘ Phi- 
losophical Transactions ’ from No. 148 to No. 
106 inolusive. In March 1088, when ‘ twelve 
cnrtlnnds of Tredoskyn's (Tradoscant’s) rari- 
ties came from London ’ to form the nucleus 
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ofAshmole’s museum, Plot was appointed 
first oustos, and in the following May he ex- 
plained some of the exhibits, which he had 
m the meantime skilfully arranged, to the 
Duke of York. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry at Oxford, 
and the pressure of university duties com- 
pelled him to resign his secretaryship to the 
Iloyal Society in November 1684, William 
Mus^ave [q. v.] being appointed in his 
stead. About the same time he published 
his ‘ X)e Origins Fontium tentamen philoso- 
phicum. In preelectione habita coram. sc- 
cietate philosophica nuper Oxonii institute ad 
scientiam naturalem promovendam,’ Oxford 
(1684), 8vo. In 1684, too. Plot presented, 
to receive the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford 
Univers^, one of his staunchest patrons, 
Henry Howard, seventh duke of Norfolk 
[q. V.1 The latter, in his capacity of earl 
marsW, made Plot his secretary or ‘ regis- 
ter ’ in 1687. Meanwhile, Plot had, at the 
invitation of Walter Ohetwynd of Ingestry, 
visited Stafifordshirc with a view of describing 
the ‘ natural, topical, political, and mechani- 
cal history’ of that county. In 1686 he pro- 
duced ‘ The N aLural History of Staffordshire,’ 
Oxford, 4to, which was dedicated to James II. 
The plates were again executed by Burghers. 
This work is more attractively written than 
its forerunner, while it gives ampler proof of 
Plot’s credulity. For many years afterwards 
it was a boast among the Staffordshire 
squires, to whom he addressed his inquiries, 
how readily they had ‘humbugged old 
Plot.’ Dr. Johnson, however, was needlessly 
sceptical when he refused to believe Plot's 
account of a river flowing underground in 
Staffordshire. The book served to confirm 
Plot’s reputation. Dr. Oharlett wished 
him to undertake an edition of Pliny’s ‘ Na- 
tural History.’ He himself talked of pro- 
ducing a ‘ Natural History of London and 
Middlesex,’ but he ultimately rested on his 
laurels. Plot was unsuccessful in an effort 
to obtain the wardendiip of All Souls’, but 
was consoled in 1688 by the office of his- 
toriographer-royal. In February 1605 a now 
post was created for him at the Heralds' 
Office as Mowbray herald extraordinary, and 
two days later, on 7 Feb.jhewasoonstituted 
registrar of the court of honour. About 1695 
he retired to his property at Sutton Bame, 
which he greatly improved. 

Plot died of the stone at Sutton Borne, on 
SO April 1696, and was buried in Borden 
church, where his widow erected a monument 
with a Latin inscription. Plot married, on 
ai Aug. 1690, Rebeoco, widow of Henry Bur- 
man, and second daughter of Ralph Sher- 
wood (1626-1706), oitixen aud grocer of 


London. She and her sister subsequently 
erected a monument to their father m Bor- 
den church. Plot left two sonsj Robert and 
Ralph Sherwood. The elder was improvident, 
wasted his patrimony, was reduced at one 
period to work as a labourer in Sheemess 
dockyard, and died in a state of dependence 
in March 1761. 

Plot, who is said to have been a bon vivant, 
was a witty man and knew how to render 
hm stores of learning attractive to a wide 
circle of readers. He shared the tory predilec- 
tions of the two contemporary Oxford anti- 
quaries, Anthony i Wood and Thomas Hearne, 
but, unlike them, he was by disposition a time- 
server. His acquisitiveness was such as to 
disgust some of his fellow-antiquaries, and 
Edward Lhuyd [q. ▼•]( Plot’s assistant, and 
afterwards (1690) his successor as custos of 
the Ashmolean, credits him with as ‘bad 
morals as ever ’ characterised a master of arts 
f cf. however NiOHOts, Illustr, of Lit ix. 647). 
He had some acquaintance with most of the 
learned men of his day, and was intimate 
both with Samuel Pepys and with John 
Evelyn. To the latter he applied in 1682 
for some autobiographical notes on behalf of 
the author of the ' Athence Oxonienses.’ A 
portrait of Plot, which was formerly in the 
possession of the family, is now at All 
Souls’ College. His portrait was also in- 
cluded in the view of Magdalen HaU. en- 
graved by Vertue for the ‘ Oxford Almanac ’ 
in 1749. 

The following is a list of Plot’s chief con- 
tributions to the ‘Philosophical Transactions' 
of the Royal Society : 1. The Formation ol 
Salt and Sand from Brine’ {Phil. Trans. 
xiil 06). 2. 'A Discom’se of Sepulchral 
Lamps of the Ancients’ (xiv. 806). 3. ‘The 
History of the Weather at Oxford in 1684’ 
(xv. 930). 4. ‘ Account of some Ineombus- 
tible Cloth (t5. p. 1061), 6. ‘ Discourse con- 
cerning the most seasonable Time of felling 
Timber, written at the request of Samuel 
Pepys, Esq., Secretary of the Admiralty’ 
(xvii. 456). This work is refereed to more 
than once by Pepys in his letters. 6. ‘ Obser- 
vations on the Substance called Black Lead ' 
(xx. 183). 7. ‘A Catalogue of Electrical 
Bodies ’ (ii. p. 384 ; Maty, General Index to 
Phil. Trans. 1787, p. 736), 

A list of his writings inmnnuscrlpt, drawn 
up shortly before his death, is printed by 
Wood {Athena Oxon., ed. Bliss, iv. 776). 
Of these, the following only 'appear to have 
been printed : 1. ■ A Defence of the Jurisdic- 
tion of the Earl Marshall’s Court in the 
Vacancy of a Constable,’ printed inHeanie’s 
‘ Curious Discourses,’ 17i 1, ii. 260. 2. ‘ A 
Letter to the Earl of Arlington concerning 
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Thetfoicl,’ printed in Ileame’s ‘ Antiquities 
of Olaetonbury,’ 1722, p. 226. 3. ‘AnAc- 
Rount of some Antiquities in the County of 
Kent,’ printed in Nicuols’s ‘ Bibliotheca Topo- 
grapbica,’ vol. i. A copy of Plot’s ‘ History 
of StaflbrdsliirQ ’ in the British Museum 
Library contains several manuscript notes 
by the author. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ISOO-Ult; Wood's 
Athome Oxon. cd. UHss, iv. 772-9 ; Noblo’s 
Uollegeof Arms, 180i, p. 326 ; Grcloswiclc's Sur- 
vey of Staffordshire, 184<t, p. liii; Ilivstcd’s 
Kent, ii, 606; Aubrey's Bodleian Letters, 1813, 
i. 7't ; Letters of Eminent Literal Mon [Cam- 
den Soc.) ; Pultettoy's Frogroaa of Botany, i. 351 ; 
Cent. Mag. 1705,11, 897, 906, 1089; Niuliols’s 
lit. Anecd. ix. 202, 408, 547, 776, 781, and Lit. 
illustr. iii. 234, 044, ir. 224, 015, 654, vi. 668 ; 
iliogr, Brit, ; Clinlmure's Biogr. Diet. ; Qrangor's 
Hiogr, Hist, of Engliiiid, iv. 85 ; Arcliseologia 
Cantiana, ix. 00 n. ; Niroleon’a Engl. Hist. 
Libr. 1776, p. 17 ; Wood’s Life and Times (Ox- 
ford Iliet. See.), vole. i. ii, and iii. passim ; 
Krarnu’e Collections, cd. Bolile (Oxf. Hist. Sac.), 
Yols. i, ii. and iii. passim ; Kotos and Queriae, 
6II1 sor. i, 230, 202 ; Wheatley and Ounninglmm's 
London, ii. 406 ; Thomson's Hist, of the Royal 
Soc. App. ; Evelyn’s Diary, 1862 ii. 99, 164, iii. 
261, 321, 336 ; Chamburs's Booh of Buys, i. 653 ; 
Boswell's Life of Johnson, cd. Hill, iii. 94; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Bodleian Idbr. Cat. ; Brit. 
Mus, 001.1 

PLOTT, JOHN (1732-1803), miniaturo- 

f ainter, was born at ‘Winchester in 1732. 
u early life ho was employed by on attorney, 
and in 176G acted as clerk of the accounts 
for the maintenance of French prisoners 
quartered near W inchcslor. Ho thou turned 
to art, and, after receiving some instruction 
in landscapo from llichard Wilson, became 
a pupil of Natlioniol Hone, whom ho assisted 
in hiB miniatures and nnamuls. Plott prac- 
tised miniaturo'ipainting with success hoUi 
in London and 'Wincheste]', exhibiting with 
the Incorporated Society from 1704 to 1776, 
and at tbo Hoyal Academy from 1772 to the 
end of bis life. Having a tasto for natural 
history, be also executed a number of beauti- 
ful walor-colour drawings of that kind, in- 
cluding a sorio.s for a projected work on 
* Land Snails,’ which romalnod unfinisbod at 
bis death. Late in life Plott became a 
member of the corpora tiuu of Winchester, 
and he died tboro on 27 Oct. 1803. lie was 
an intimate ihiend of George Koato [q. t.], 
and some of their correspondence is now in 
the possession of Mr, G. JB. Henderson of 
Bloomsbury Place; it appears from one of 
the letters that Plott was twicn a candidate 
fur a librarlansbip in the British Museum. 
.I’lott painted a miniature of Koato, which 
was engi'aved by J, If. Sherwin as a fronli- 


spiece to his ‘Poems,’ 1781. A portrait o*’ 
Plott, scraped m mezzotint by 
mentioned by Bi-omloy (Cat. 

Fortraits) and in the Musgrave catalogue 
but is not otherwise known. “ ’ 


[Edwards’s Anecdotes of P-iinting: Gtavea>„ 
Diet, of Artists, 1766—1880; Chaloner Smith's 
British Mezzotinto Portraits; information from 
G-. B. Ilandersou, esq.] p. o»j) 


PLOUGH, JOHN (d. 1662), protestaut; 
coiitrovorsmlist, son of Ohriatopher Hough 
of Nottingham, and nephew of John HouA 
rector of St. Peter’s, in the some town was 
bom there and educated at Oxford, where 
ho supplicated for his B.C.L. in 1643-4. Li 
the same yoor he became vicar of Sarratt 
Hertfordshire, and subsequently succeeded' 
his uncle ns rector of St. Peter's, Nottingham. 
During Edward ‘Vi’s reign ha made himself 
prominent as a reformer, and on Mary's ac- 
cession Hod to Basle, whore ho lemained 
throughout the reign. While there he en- 
gaged in controversy with William Kethe 
Iq. V.] and llobort Crowley [q. v.], two of 
thn exiles at Frankfort, About 1659 here- 
turned to England^ Xirosented a declaration 
of protest niit doctrines to Elizabeth, and was 
presontod by his follow-exile, Qrindal, to the 
rectory of iSast Ham, Essex, in 1660. In 
the same year ho was granted the living of 
Jjong Brody, Dorset, by letters patent. He 
died before November 1562. 

Wood ascribes to Plough several works 
which lie had never scon, and none are now 
known to be extant. The titles are ; 1 .‘Aq 

E ApoloCT for the Protoslniits,’ written in re- 
0 ‘ThoDisxilnyiiigoftheProloslante,’ by 
18 Jliiggnrdo [q. v.J It was composed and 
published at Basle, and Stryxie gives the date 
001658. 2. ‘ A Treatise against the Mitr^ 
Mon in the Popish Kingdom.’ S. ‘ The Sound 
of the Doleful Triimpot.’ 


[‘Wood’s Athono) Oxon. t. 3U1-2; Fostoi’s 
Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714; Lansd. MS. 980, 
f. 266; Stryxio’a Eccl. Mom. in. i, 232, 442; 
Itymor’s Feodora, xv. 686 ; Kowcourt’s Bepor- 
torinni, ii. 802 ; Wliittingham’s Brioff Discouis 
of Iho Troubles at Frnnkford ; Brown's Not- 
Ungbaiiishiro Worthies.] A. F. P. 


PLOIVDEN, CHARLES (1743-1821), 
rector of Stoiiyhurst college, seventh son of 
William Ignatius Plowdon,_ esq., of Plowden 
Hall, Shropshire, by his wife, Franoea Dor- 
mer, daughter of Charlos, fifth baron Dormer, 
of 'Woiigo, was bom at Plowden Hall on 
1 May or 10 Aug. 1743. His brother, Francis 
Peter Plowden, i.i soxiaratoly noticed. At the 
agoof ten he was sent toasohoolatEdghnsten, 
and on 7 J uly 1764 was transferred to t he col- 
lege of the English josuils at St. Omer. Upon 
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the ooncluaion of his hvuntmity studies he 
entered the Society of Jesus at Watten on 
7 Sept. 1759 ; and, after completing hie theo- 
logy at Bologna, he was ordained priest at 
Rome on 30 Sept. 1770. At the time of the 
suppression of the Jesuit order in 1773 he 
■was minister at the English College, Bruges, 
or the ‘ Great College,’ as it was called, to 
distinguish it from the preparatory college 
in the same city. Upon the violent de- 
struction of the Bruges colleges fay the im- 
perial government in 1778, Plowden was de- 
tained prisoner, with other ecclesiastics, for 
several months. On regaining his libei'ty, 
he Joined the English academy established 
at Lifage by the fathers of the old society. 

In 1784 he became chaplain and tutor 
to the family of Mr. Wald at Lulworth 
Castle, Dorset, and in November 1704 he re- 
joined his former colleagues at Stouyhurst, 
three months after their migration :&om 
Liege. In 1703 he acted as chaplain to the 
convent at York. Upon the first restoration 1 
of the English provmce of the Society of | 
Jesus, viva voaia oraculo, in 1803, a noviuats | 
was opened at Hodder Place, near Stony- | 
hurst, and Plowden was appointed master 
of novices, and there wrote a series of ex- 
hortations to novices which has always been 
held in the highest esteem. He was professed 
of the four vows on 16 Nov. 1806. After the 
hall of restoration issued by Pius VII, Plow- 
den was declared provincial on 8 Sept. 1817, 
and at the same time rector of Stonyhurst 
college. In 1820 he was summoned to Rome 
for the election of a new general of the 
society, and on his return through France 
he died suddenly, at Jougne in Pronohe- 
Comt6, on 13 June 1821. In consequence 
of some misundorstaudlng, he was buried, 
with military honours, as a general, in the 
parieh cemetery. 

He was a writer of great power, and Foley 
remarks that 'tho English Province con 
boast of but few members more remarkable 
for lolunt, learning, prudence, and every re- 
ligious virtue.’ RichardLaloi'Sheil[q.v.],wbo 
had been his pupil, declares that Plowden 
< had every title to be considered an orator 
of the first- class,’ and says : ‘ He -mis a per- 
fect Jesuit of the old school ; his mind was 
stored with classical knowledge; kia man- 
ners were highly polished; he had great 
eloquence, which was alternately -vehement 
onu persuasive, as the occasion put his talents 
into requisition; and with bis various ac- 
complishments he combined the loftiest 
enthusiasm for the advancement of religion' 
(‘ Schoolboy Rooolleotiona ’ in New Monthly 
Mag. August 1829). 

His works arc : 1. ‘ Oonsiderations on the 

VOIi. xv. 


modern opinion of the Fallibility of the Holy 
See in the Decision of Dogmatical Questions, 
with an Appendix on the Appointment of 
Bishops,’ London, 1790, 8vo. 2. 'A Dis- 
course delivered at the Consecration of Dr. 
John Douglass, Bishop of Ceuturia, at Lull- 
worth,’ London, 1791, 8vo. 3. ‘An Answer 
to the second Blue Book, containing a 
Refutation of the Principles, Charges, and 
Arguments, advanced by the OatboUc Com- 
mittee against their Bishops,’ London, 1791, 
8vo. 4. ‘ Observations on the Oath proposed 
to the English Roman Catholics,’ London, 

1791, 8vo. 6. ‘ Letter to the Staflbrdshire 
Oler^,’ 1793. 6. ‘ Remarks on the Writings 
of the Reverend Joseph Bermglon, addressed 
to the Catholic Clergy of En^nd,’ London, 

1792, 8to. 7. ‘Remark on a book entitled 

Memoirs of Gregorio Ponzani, preceded by 
an Address to the Rev. Joseph Beiington,’ 
Liege, 1704, 8vo, pp. 383. 8. ‘A Letter 

... to 0. Butler, W. Cruise, H. Clifford, 
and W. Throckmorton . . . Reporters of the 
Cisalpine Club. In which then; Reports on 
the Instrument of Catholic Protestation 
lodged in the British Museum are examined,’ 
London, 1706, 8vo. 9. ‘The Letters of 
ClerLcuB to Laious.’ They appeared origi- 
nally in the ‘ Pilot ’ newspaper in reply to 
the diatribes of one Blair, an apothecaiy, 
who assamed the style of ‘ Lolcus.’ Plow- 
den’s letters were reprinted by R. 0. Dallas 
in his ‘New Conspiracy agoinst the Jesuits 
detected and brieily exposed,’ London, 1816, 
8vo. 10. ‘ The Case is altered,’ in a letter 
addressed to the catholics of Wigan, 1818, 
8vo. 11. ‘Account of the Preservation and 
Actual State of the Society of Jesus in the Rus- 
sian Empire Dominions,’ 17 8S-4. Published 
in ‘ Dolman's Magazine,’ 1846-7. Inserted in 
‘Letters and Notices,’ Roehampton, 1869, 
8 VO, pp. 131-43, 279-92. There remain in 
manuscript at Stonyhuist ‘ Narrative of the 
Destruction of the English Coll eges at Bruges,’ 
with on account of Plowden’s imprisonment 
from 20 Sept. 1773 to 26 May 1774, and his 
' Instractione to Novices.’ iUwy of his let- 
ters and papers are preserved in the archives 
of the English province. 

[Amherst's HUt. of Catholic GmancipaHon, i. 
168, 176, J87, 201-4; fiiogr. Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1316, p. 276 ; Cabdlero’s Bibl. Script. 
Sod. Jbsu, i. 227 ; Catholic Advocate, 15 July 
1821, p. 264; Catholic Progress, 1860, ix. 196; 
Coleridge’s St. Mary’s Convent, York, p. 2.64; 
De BaeW’e Bibl. de la Compagnie ds .Usns; 
Foley's Records, iv. 666, vii 601; Cerord's Stony- 
hurst, pp. 37, 114,123; GillowsBild, Diet, i, 
667 ; MacGrvin’s Memoir of Shiel, 1846, p. xix ; 
Oliver’s Cornwall, p. 382; Oliver’s Jesuits, p. 
180; Panavni’a Memoirs, pref. p. xxvi.] T. 0. 
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PLOWDBlSr, EDMUND (1618-1585), 
jurist, bowi at Plowden, RhropsUiro, in 1518, 
was the oldest son ol‘ lluiaphroy Plowdon, 
t‘sq., of that place, by his wife Elisaholli, 
daughter of John Sturry, esq., of lioss Hall 
in the same county, imd rouct of William 
Wollascot., esq. Ho spent three yours in (ho 
university of Oambridgo, which he loft with- 
out a de^oo; and in 1558 ho entered 1)io 
Middle Temple, and was ofllled to the bur 
(OoopiiB, Athmee Cantabr, i. 501). Accord- 
ing 1 0 tradition, he was so excessively studioms 
that for the space of three years he did not 
leave the I'empln once. Before 1550 ho ro- 
Borted to the courts atWestminstor and olso- 
whoro,nndtaQlcnotC8 of thocasustheru argued 
and decided. Wood asserts that, after study- 
ing at Oambridgo and in thoTomplo, Plowden 
spent four years at Oxford, and in Novombor 
1552 was admitt od ( o practice chinirgory and 
physio by tlio convocation of that university 
{Athona O.mi. ed Bliss, i. 60.'}). He was one 
of the council of the marchos of Wales in the 
first year of the reign of Queen Mary. In the 
parliament which began 6 Oct. 1563 ho sat for 
Wallingford, Dorkshirei and in July 1551 
he was noting ns one of tho justices of gaol 
delivery for tlio county of Salop at tho ses- 
sion held at Shrewsbury, at which were 
decided several iiniiortant crown cases from 
divers counties of Wales, In tlio parliament 
which assomblod 12 Nov. 155 1 ho appears to 
liavo been voturnod both for Uviuling, Borlt- 
shiro, and for Wootlou-Jlubsott, Wiltshire. 
Erom 12 Jon. 1564-5 ho, with other mom- 
hers, to the luimhorof thirly-uino, who wore 
dissatisfied witli tho prucoediugs of parlia- 
ment, withdrew from the House of (lora- 
inons, Informat ions for cont umpt wore filed 
against thorn by the attoruoy-genernl, yix 
Bubmitlodi hut Plowdon ‘took a tvavovso 
full of prognnncy.’ Tlio matter was never 
decided. To tlio pavlianieut wliich mot. on 
21 Dot. 1665 Plowdon was rcLuruod for 
WooUon-Bassott. lie was autumn reader 
of tho Middle 'romplo in 1657, and at one 
period ho was reader nt New Inn. On the 
death of his father, 21 March 1557-8, ho 
succeeded to tho estate at Plowden. 

On 27 Get. 1558 a writ was ilirocted to 
him calling upon him to tnlco upon himsolf 
the degree of Mujennl-al-law in Enster torm 
following. Before tho return of this wi'it, 
ho wovor, Queomllary died, whoxuby it abated. 
It wnsnotronowod by Quoon Elizabotli. Ho 
Was double Lout roudor of tho MiddioTcmplo 
ill 1500-1. On20.Tunel6UI he was appointed 
trensurov of his inn, and during tho time ho 
hold that oiilcD the erect ioii of the nchic hull 
of the hiiddloTomplo was begun. In Michaol- 
mns torm 1602 he was acting as one of tho 


oouiiBol of tho court of the dnohy of La„ 
caster, ■' 

Ills reputation as a lawyer was now verv 
great. As, however, he steadily adhered to 
the Homan cathoho religion, he was regarded 
with suspicion by tlio privy council, alfliouBh 
they refrumod Irom proceeding against him 
It is said t hat a let tor from Queou Elizabeth' 
offering tho ollice of lord chancellor to Plow- 
den iipoii^ condition of his renoimohig the 
cathoho faith, was preserved among the 
family papers at Plowdon until the begin- 
ning ol the present contury, when it was 
unfort miately lost (EoLur, Hecords, iv. 638) 
His reply was a dignified refusal (ij. p.689)i 
Plowdon was frequently employed m oiw 
posing tho establimiod iiutlioritios. He 
foudud Bonner against Bishop Home and 
his hold advocacy of Bonner’s cose was com- 
pletely succossfiil (CooPiiB, Athents Cantabr. 
1 . 400). On 10 Oot. 1500 he appeared at the 
bar of the Jloiiso of Commons as counsel for 
(labriol (Inodman [q, v.], dean of IVestmiu- 
stor, in opposition to a bill for abolishing 
haiietnarics for debt.. In this iiislanoe, too, 
his uxertions proved offuctual ; tho bill was 
rojoctod on 4 Doe. by 76 votes against 60. 

On 17 Nov. 1509 tho dievifl' and magi- 
stratos of Borkshiro assembled at Abingdon 
in ordor to procure subscriptions for obser- 
voiicu of mufornuty of divmo service. All 
proHont signed^ tlio report, except Plowden, 
who was described ns of Shiplake. He was 
tlioroforo roiiuired to give a bond to be of 
good bobiiviour for a year, and to appear 
before tlio pirivy council when summoned 
(iS'/utc Fapm, Dom. Eliz. vol. lx. Nos. 47 
autl-/7[2]). iuah'Ht,dutarl 1578, of certain 
papists in Ijondon tlioru apponred the mime of 
‘ Mr. Ploydon, wlio hears mass at Baron 
Brown’s, Eish Rtreet Hill.' On 2 Deo. 1680 
articles wore exliibilod to tho privy council 
against him upon matters of religion, The 
first was tliat ‘ ho ctimu to cluiveh until tho 
bull came in that [John] Eel ton fq. v.] was 
oxocutodforpn J570j,au<l tihu northern rebels 
rose up, and nflor that ho hat h utterly refused 
both Borvico and suoramont, and every other 
means to coinmunicato with tlicohuroh.' In 
consoqiii'iico of his action tho MiddluTomplo, 
it was said, was ‘postorodwitli papists,’ lie 
died on 6 Eob. 1684-5, and was buried in 
tho 'romplo church, where thoro is a monu- 
mant to his memory, with hie figure in a 
lawyer’s robe, and a Latin inscription. 

lie mamed Diithurine, daughter ofWil- 
liiiiu Sheldon, esq., of Bi'oloyjWorcostersliiM, 
and by her hud issue : I'klmuiid, who died in 
1680; Erancis, who lived till 11 Deo. 1662; 
and Mary, who becamo tho wife of Tlichaid 
■While, esq., by whom she had issue Thomas 
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White [q. v.], principal of the English College 
atLiahon. 

In addition to his paternal inheritance he 
left estates at Burghheld, Shiplake, and 
other places in Berkshh'e and Oaiordiihire. 
These latter estates seem to have been ac- 
quired hy his profeaaional gains. 

Ilia name was embodied in the proverb, 
‘The case is altered, quoth Plowden,’ which 
has occasioned some speculation as to its 
origin. The most probable explanation is 
that Plowden was engaged in defending a 
gentleman who was prosecuted for hearing 
mass, and elicited the fact that the service 
had been performed by a layman, who had 
merely assumed the sacerdotal character and 
vestments for the purpose of informing 
against those who were present. Thereupon 
the acute lawyer remarked, ‘The case is 
altered ; no priest, no mass,’ and succeeded 
in obtaining the acquittal of his client. By 
his contemporaries he was acknowledged to 
he the greatest and most honest lawyer of 
his age. Camden sa]^a that, ‘ as he was sin- 
gularly well learned in the common laws of 
England, whereof he deserved well hy writing, 
80 for integrity of life he was second to no 
man of hie profession ’ (Annafes, transl, by 
B. N., 163(5, p. 270), lie was regarded with 
great admiration hy Sir Edward Coke, who 
remarks, in terminating the fourth part of his 
‘Institutes:’ ‘We will conclude with the 
aphorism of that great lawyer and sage of 
the law, Edmund Plowden, which we nave 
often hoard him say, '* Blessed be the amend- 
ing hand.”’ 

Ills works are: 1. ‘Lea comentaries, on 
les reportos de Edmundo Plowden, nn ap- 
prentice de la comon ley, de dyvere cases 
esteantea matters en ley, et de lea argumentes 
sur yceaux, en les temps des raygnes les roye 
Edwarde le size, le roigne Mary, le roy et 
roigne Phillipp et Maiy, et le roigne Eliza- 
beth,’ London, 1(571, fol. Keprinted ‘ Ovesque 
un Table des Choses notables, compose per 
William Fleetwoode, Recorder do Loundres, 
& iammes oy devaunt imprime,’ 1578, The 
latter edition contains the second pari, which 
is thus headed : ‘ Gy enauoiit certeyne Cases 
Boportos per Edmunde Plowden, puis le 
primior imprimier do sea Commentaries, & 
ore a le second imprimpter de les dits Gom- 
moulorius a ceo addos,’ 1579. Both parts 
were rex>rintod, London, 1699, 1013, 1684, 
fob, and they were translated into English, 
with usoM references and notes [by Mr. 
Bromley, barrister-at-law], London, 1779, 
fol. ; 2 vole. 1816, 8vo. An epitome of the 
reports appeared with the fnllowiM title: 
‘ Abridgement de toutea les Cases Reportes 
0 largo per T[homaB] A[BheJ,’ London, 1607, 


12mo ; translated into English hy F[abian] 
Hjlcks] of the Inner Temple, London. 1630, 
16a9, 12mo. Sir Edward Coke, Baines Bar- 
rington, and Lord Oamphell concur in ex- 
tolling the merits of Plowden ns a reporter. 
2. ‘ Les Quieres del Monsieur Plowden,’ 
London, n.d. 8vo; translated into English 
^ H. B.j London, 1662, 8vo; 1761, fol. 
The ‘ Queries ’ are included in some editions of 
the ‘ Reports.’ 3. ‘ A Treati.se of Succession 
written in the lifetime of the most virtuous 
and renowned Lady Mary, late Queen of 
Scots. Wherein is sufficiently proved that 
neither her foreign birth, nor the last wiU 
and testament of Xing Henry VIH could 
debar her from her true and lawful title to 
the Crown of En^and,’ manuscript of 160 
pages preserved at Pensax Court, Worcester- 
shire. It is referred to hy Sir Matthew 
Hale (JTist. of the Pleas of the Crown, 1786, 
i. 324). The dedication to James 1 is signed 
hy Fruncie Plowden. 4. Several legal 
opinions and arguments preserved in manu- 
script in the Cambridge University Library 
(Cg. iv. 14, art. 3), and among the Har- 
grave collection in the British Museum. 

His portrait has been engraved by T. Stag- 
ner, and his monument by J. T. Smith. 

[Addit. MS. 3878, f. 117; Ames's TVpogr. 
Antiq. (Herbert), pp. 818, 822, 1132; Biogr. 
Brit. (Eippis), y. 197 Oamphell's Chan- 
cellors, 4tb edit. ii. 3ii ; Cal. of Chancery Pro- 
ceedings, temp, EUz. ii. 339 ; Collectanaa 
Juridica, ii. 51; Dodd’s Church Hist. i. 632; 
Foley’s Hecords, iv. 168, 638, 646, 641 ; Foss’s 
Judges of England, v. 347, 360, 426, 434; 
Fuller’s Worthies (Shropshire) ; Granger’s Biogr. 
Hist, of England ; Haynes's State Papers, 197 
vel. 193; l^igh’s Treatise of Religion and 
Learning, p. 294 ; Murdin’s State Papers, pp. 29, 
113, 122, 123; Kotes and Queries, let ser. ix 66, 
113, 2nd ser. i. 12, 3id ser. z. 363 zi. 184; 
OUvir'a Jesuit Collections, pp. 166, I6S ; Simp- 
son’s Life of Ciimpion, p. 307 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Bom. EUz. 1647-80, pp. 307, 366, 689, 696; 
Strype’s Works (gon. index); Tanner's Bibl. 
Brit. ; Willis’s Hotilia Parliamsntaria, vol. hi. 
pt, ii. pp. 26, 40, 46, 62.] T. C. 

PLOWDEN, FRANCIS PETER (1749- 
1829), writer, brother of Charles Plowden 

a , V.], and eighth son of William Ignatius 
owden, of Plowden, Shropshire, was born 
at Plowden on 38 June 1749, end received 
his edneation in the college of the EngUsh 
jesults at St, Omer. He entered the no- 
vitiate of the Society of Jesus at Watten on 
7 Sept. 1766, and was master of the college 
at Bruges from 1771 to 1778. When the 
bull Buppreesing the Society of Jesue ceme 
into force, he, not having taken holy orders, 
found himself released from his first or simple 

4p2 
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vows of religion, and he returned to a secular Review of the State of Ireland feom the I ' 
life in 1773. He entered the Middle Temple, vasionof that Country underlSenryllto h 
and for some years praotised with success as Union with Great Britain,! Jan. 1801 ’ 2 vo 1 h 
a conveyancer. In consequence of the pub- London, 1808, 4to. Elaborate ‘ Strictures’ 
lication of his ' Jura Anglorum,' tho uni- in support of the British government by Sir 
versity of Oxford conferred upon him the Richard Musgrave appeared in the ‘Bntish 
honorary degree of D.O.L. at the Encaenia Critic,’ and were published separately. Ir, 

on 6 July 1703 (Eostub, Alumni Oxon, reply, Plowden published: ‘A Postlinunious 
modern sm'. iii. 1122 ). On the title-page of Fretace to the Ilistorioal Review of the State 
one of his works published in 1794, he de- of Ireland, containing a Statement of the 
scribed hiniw'lf as ‘LL.D., of Gray’s Inn, con- Author’s Oommunications with the Right 
veyancor.’ Tho disabilities which iirovonted Hon. Henry Addington, &o., upon the sub- 
Roman catholics from pleading having boon ject of that work,’ London, J8(W:, 4to • 2nd 
romovod, ho was called to tho bar at the edit., Dublin,! 804, 8vo. Subsequently Plow- 
Middle Temple in 1700, and would have don wrote ‘An Ilietorioal Letter to ^Rich- 
acquired considorable practice in the chanooty ard Musgrave, Bart., London, 1806, 8vo and 
courts had ho not bean retarded by a mis- in 1 809 he issued an enlarged edition of his 
understanding with the lord chancellor. Ha original work in two volumes. In 1811 ap- 
bocomo ominout, however, as a legal and pearod a continuation of ‘ The History of 
political wrilcr, and publishod sovoral pam- Ireland from its Union with Great Britain 
phlets against Mr. Pitt. Ilis ‘ Historical in January 1801 to October 1810,’ S yols. 
Review of tho Slate of Ireland’ (1803) was Dublin, 1811, 8vo. ’ 

apparently written under tho patronage of His other works, besides legal tracts, in- 
1 he government j but, as it failed to answer eluding five (1783-6) on tlie ‘ Case of the Earl 
I heir views, he attacked tho minislry inn pri>- of Newburgh,’ are : 1. 'Impartial Thoughts 
liminary preface. In 1818 a proseotition wan upon tho boiiolicial Oonsequencps of Enroll- 
instituted against him at the LilTord assizes ing all Uoods, Wills, and Oodicils affecting 
liy a Mr. Hart, who was connected with tho Jjands throughout Englond and Woles, in- 
governmeuli, for ttlibclcoiitainodinhis'IIis- eluding a draught of a Bill proposed to he 
lory of Ireland.’ Avordictwaaroturnodfortbo brought into Parliament for that purpose,’ 
plaintiff, with 6,0001. damages, and lo avoid jjondon, 1789, 8vo. 2. "riie Oase stated | 
payment of this sum Plowden fled to Franco, occasioned by the Act of Parliament lately 
and settled in Paris, wbwo he was ajipoinliKl passod for tho Relief of tlie English Roman 
a professor in tho Soots Oollege. Ho dU'd Catholics,’ London, 1701, Kvo. 3. ‘JuraAn- 
in his apartments in tho Rue Vaugirard on glormn. The Rights of Englishmen ; being 
4 Jon. 1820. an historioal and legal Dofnnee of the present 

He man'iod Dorothea, daughter of Qoorgo Oonslitutioa,’ Ixjndon, 1792, 8vo, reprinted 
J. Orifiilh Phillipa, esq., of Ouraegwillinag, at Dublin the sarao year. This was attadred 
Oarmartbonshire. This la^, who died at in'ALotlov. . .byaRomanOatliolioOlerey- 
the rosidonoo of her eon-in-law, the Earl of man, ’1791. 4. ‘A Short History of the ifri- 
Dundonsld, nt Ilammorsmitli, in .Tuly 1827, lish Empire during Ihe Inst twenty months, 
was tho authoress of 'Virginia' (printed in viz. from May 1702 to tho close of the year 
1800), a comic opera which was porfonnod at 1703,’ London, 1794, Bvo ; also Phiiadelphia, 
Drury Lane, and condemned the firet night 1704, Bvo. 6. 'A Friendly and Oonstitn- 
(Bakeb, Biogr. Dram. 1812, i. 676, iii. 884). tioual Address to thePuoplo of Groat Britain,’ 
Their oldoet sou, Oaptain Plowden, was shot London, 1704, Bvo. In tho same year John 
in a duel in Jauiaie^ whoro he was aide- Ueovos printed ‘ The Malcontents : a Letter 
de-camp to General Ohurcliill. Tho eldest to Francis Plowden,’ ond (liore was also ‘A 
daughter, Anna Maria, became tho third Letter from an Assooiator to Francis Plow- 
countess of Archibald, ninth earl of Dun- don.’ 6. 'OhurohandStateHieinganE^uiry 
donald, in it^ril 1619, and diod on 16 Sept, into the Origin, Nature, and Extent of ^ble- 
1822 J and Mary, the youngest daughter, was eiostioal and Civil Authority, with reference 
morried, on 2 Feh. 1800, to John Morrough, to tho British Constitution,’ London, 1796, 
esq., of Cork. 4to. 7. ‘ A Short History of the British 

Plowden was a man of aolmowledged talent, Empire during tho year 1 794,’ London, 1796, 
but in hie worldly affairs ha wna somewhat 8vo. 8. ‘ A Troal iso upon the Law of Usury 
Improvidonl. In politics ho woe a staunch and Aunuilioe,’ fjondon, 1796, 1797, 8vo. 
whig, and was strongly opposed to Pitt's 9. 'The Constitution of tho United King- 
policy. Ills portroit has been engraved by dom of Graol Britain and Ireland, Civil and 
llond from a painting by Woodforde. _ Ecoleeiastical,’ London, J 802, 8vo. 10. ' The 
His greateHt work is ; 1. ' An Historical J’riuoiples and Law of Tithing illustrated,’ 
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^ 1806, 8vo. 11. ‘ An Historical Letter to 0, 
O'Oonor, D.D., heretofore styling himself Oo- 
liimbanus, upon his five Addresses or Letters 
to his Countrymen,’ Dublin, 1812, 8vo. 12. ‘A 
Second HistoricalLetter to Sir J. 0. l^pisley 
. . . upon his public conduct in the Catholic 
Cause. . .Occasioned by his Animadversions 
upon the Author in the House of Commons 
in 1814,’ Paris, 1816, 8vo. 13. ‘A Disquisi- 
tion concerning the Law of Alienage and 
Naturalisation, according to the Statutes in 
force between the 10th of June 1818 and the 
25th of March 1819 . . . illustrated in an ela- 
borate opinion of counsel iipon the claim of 
Prince Giustiani to the Earldom of New- 
burgh,’ Parisj 1818, 8vo. 14. ‘Human Sub- 
ornation ; being an elementary Disquisition 
concerning the civil and spiritual Power and 
Authority to which the Creator requires the 
submission of every human being. Illus- 
trated by references to occurrences in the 
agitation of. . .Catholic Emancipation,’ Lon- 
don, 1824, 8vo. 

He was not the compiler of a disreputable 
work attributed to him, entitled ‘ Crim. 
Con. Biography,’ 2 vols., London, 1830, 
12mo. 

[Biogr. Diet.ofLiviugAuthors, 1816, Evans’s 
Cat. of Engraved Portraits, ». 20387-9 ; Foley's 
Beaords, iv. 680, vii. 603; Gent. Mag! 1 823, i. 
874; Georgian Bra, ii. 847; Martin's Privately 
PrintedBookb, 2nd edit p.200; Monthly Eeview, 
new ser. niv. 261 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] T. 0. 

PLOWDEN, WALTER CHICHELE 
(1820-1860), consul in Abyssinia, youngest 
son of Trevor Chiohele Plowden of the 
Bengal civil service, was horn on 3 Aug. 
1820, and educated at Dr. Evan's school, 
Hampstead. At the age of nineteen he en- 
tered the office of Messrs. Oarr, Tagore, & Co., 
in Calcutta j hut sedentary life was eo un- 
congenial to him that he resigned in 1843, 
II nd embarked for England. At Suez he 
met Mr. J, T. Bell, and joined him in an 
expedition into Abyssinia to discover the 
sources of the White Nile. He remained in 
that country till 1847, and was shipwrecked 
in the Red Sea, on his way to England. _ In 
1848 he was appointed consul in Abyssinia, 
with a mission to Ras All, He remained in 
1 he interior till February 1860, when he took 
leave of King Theodore. Near Gondor, on 
the Kaka river, ho was attacked by a rebel 
chieftain, and was wounded and taken pri- 
soner. He was ransomed by the authorities 
of Qondar on 4 March, and carried into the 
town, whore he died of his injuries on 
13 March I860. _ 

Ilia mauusoripls were forwarded to his 
brother, Trevor Chichele Plowden, by whom 


they were published as ‘ Travels in Abyssinia 
and the Galla Country,’ 8vo, London, 1868. 

[Preface to the Travels, and information 
kindly supplied by Mr, Trevor C. Plowden.] 

B. B. W. 

PLTJGENET, ALAN he (d. 1299;, 
baron, was son of Alan de Plugenet, by 
Alicia, sister of Robert Walerand (d. 1278)'; 
another account makes him son of Andrew 
de la Bere (G. E. C[oziTirB], Complete Peer- 
age, vi. 2 m), Hie family was settled at 
l^eston Pluchenet in Somerset. He fought 
on the king’s aide in the barons’ war, and 
was rewarded in 1265 with the manor of 
Haselherg, Northamptonshire, from the lands 
of William Marshall (Biaauw, Saroiis’ War, 
p. 300 n . ; Deputy-Keeper Publ. Eec. 49th Rep. 
,137; Minoz, Hist. Krehequer). In 1267 
is uncle Robert Walerand, whose brother’', 
sons, Robert and John Walerand, were both 
idiots, granted him the reversion of Eil- 
peck Castle, Hereford, with other lands in 
Somerset, Dorset, and Wiltshire, for a yearly 
pament of 140/. and a sparrow-hawk (Hqabe, 
!SmA of Wiltshire, Cawden, p. 23). Walerand 
bad also grantedPlugenethis estate at Hasel- 
herg, Somerset, for the yearly rent of one 
ros^ud (Jbet if Fines, p, 56, Somerset Re- 
cord Soc!) Plugenet and his son bad cus- 
tody of the Walerand estates till the death 
of John Walerand in 1809, when Flu^enet’e 
son Alan woe found the true heir (Lider de 
Anfiguis lagibus, pp.lvvi-ii, Camd. Soc. ; Cal. 
Patent Bolls, Mwardl, 1281-92, pp, 12, 117, 
462). Plugenet was governor oi Dunstev 
Castle in 1271. In 1382 he served in the 
Welsh war. In June 1287 he was sent to 
Wales, and continued there two yesre (t6. p. 
271). By his oppressive conduct os kin^s 
Btewoid he is alleged to have provoked the 
rising under Rhys ap Meredith in 1287, when 
Droselan Castle was captured by Edmund, 
earl of Lancaster (Annales Monastiei, iii. 338 ; 
cf. Flores Historianan,m. 60). Plugenet was, 
however, entrusted with the duty of re- 
pairing the castle, and on the completion of 
the work was made its constable ( Cal. Pat. 
Eo/fe,Edw.I,1281-92,pp.289,29S,801,820). 
On 24 Jan. 1292 he was present with the 
king at Westminster, and on IS Aug. of 
that year was employed on a commission of 
gaol delivery at Exeter IJb. pp. 469, 520), 
in 1294 he was summoned lor the war of 
Gascony, and in 1297 was one of the council 
for the young Prince of Wales during the 
king’s absence in Flanders (Rish.vk0EB, 
Chrm. p. 179, Rolls Ser.) He died in 1290, 
having been summoned to parliament as a 
baron from 1292 to 1297. Rishanget (u.s.'l 
describes him as a Imight of tried discretion. 
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By liis wifo Joan lie had n son Alan and 
a daiiglilei- Joan. 

Alan db riiUGENBi (1877-1319) aeived 
in Scotland in 1300, 1301, and 1303, and 
was Iciiightod at llio same time as tho Princo 
ol' "Wales, at Whitsunlidu 1306, lie again 
served inihe Scoltishwiira from 1300 to 1311, 
from 1313 to 1317, and in 1319; ho waa 
snminoned to parliament as a havon in 1311 
(PaIiCIBAVH, Writ/i, iv._l8()!)). 
Tn June 1 31 6 his inolhor died, having directed 
that she shoul d be buviod at Sherborne. J ohn 
do Droltonsfoi'd [ti. v.]^, the bishop, ordered 
Plugenot to comply with her wishes. Plii- 
fpuiet made the bislioji’s messenger cat the 
lull er and wax, and for Ibis oulriigo was sum- 
moned to Wells, lie denied tho charge, 
but admitted that he had the musseiigor so 
soundly beaten that in his ton'or ho ale tho 
letter without compulsion (IlBOicnNaj''OKl), 
Jiegistei', pp. 88-9, Somerset lleoord Soo.) 
ringcni't (Ued in 1310, and wtia liuriod at 
Doro Abbey j his tomb wos inflovlhcd : 

UltimuH Aliimis do PI uhonot hie Lnmnlatur ; 

Nobilisurbaiius vomilras osoa datur. 

He left no iaano by his wife Sybil, who in 
1327 marri('d Henry do Pom bridge, and died 
ill 1353 {Ool. Pafmf Ihlld, lidnmrd III, 
1327-30, p, 160; Gal, Inq.po^l moMem, ii. 
181). Ilis sister, .loan dii Bolinn, was his 
heiress; she died in 1327, when her lands 
passed to Tliolinrd, son of liichard do la Boro, 
who was hrollier of tho whole blood to her 
father (IIoakn, Hint, Wiltshire, u.s.) 

[Anthoritios cpiakd ; Kirliy's Quest for Somer- 
set, up. 2-5, 0, 25 (Somerset Eoeord Society) ; 
Kcgiiitrnin Malmosburionso, ii. 245-8, Bolls 
flor. ) Uiigdiilo's Jlnnastionn Aiiglicanura, v. 
554; Pngdiilo’s ItiiTmiago, ii, 2-3; I.awis'siriH- 
loryof Kilpoelc; Hattie Abbey Roll, iii. 21 ; Oiil. 
Patent Rolls, 1252-1301, passim; Robinson’s 
Castles of Itorefordshmi.] U. L. E. 

PLUKENET, LKONARn (10.12-1700), 
hotanislj son of lloburt Pluhenoi, and his 
wife 151i*abuth, was born on 4 .lun. 1042. 
In early life ho was n fellnw-sludent of 
William Oonrton [ip v.] and of Uohort llvo- 
dalu [q. v.l, Pultenny suggests at 0am- 
hrid^e, uul his iiamu efnes not appear in tho 
inatricnlation lists. Jaohsou (,/ourn. Hot, 
1804, p. 248) holiuvoH, however, that it whs 
at "Westminsler School under Dr, Bushy. 
Tie soon jiraotised ns a physician in Imii- 
don, having apparently taken his M.I). degree 
abroad, and resided nt St. Margaret’s Lane, 
Old Palace Yard, Westminsler, where ho 
had a small botanic garden, lie also had 
acosaa to tho gardens of otlior holnnisls, and 
owned a farm at Horn 11111, Tlert fordshire. 
He published many works on botany at his 


own expense, and after 1089 Ms labours an- 4 
jmrontly attracted the inlerest of Queen 
Alary, who ajipointod him superintendent of 
I ho royal gardens at Hampton Court with 
I ho title of ‘ Royal Pvofi'ssor of Botanv ’ or 
‘ Qneon’s Botanist.’ 

Ho died at Westminster on 6 July 170 O 
and was ini erred on the 12 th m the chanoei 
of St. ATargaret's Chureli. According to the 
rogi.sl()rs of St. Jrarpnrot’s, his wife Letitia 
born him thirteen children ; Pulteney speaks 
of ftnothov son, Richard, who was a student 
at Cambridge in J096 (of. Joum, Bat, 1894 
p. 248). ' 

riukonol’s long scries of volumes forms a 
eontinuouH desevijitiou of plants of all ports 

of tho world. They coutain2,740iiguroa with 
diwripUvo lel.lerpress. ’I’lioagli chiefly de- 
voted to exotics, sovornl llritiah plants were 
llrfil ligiivod in his ])lalos. To Hukenet 
Jolin Ray [q. v.] was indebted for assistance 
in tho arraugomont of the second volume of 
his ‘ 1 list orin riaiit iirnni.’ [ I is labours were 
ill appreciated by bis fi'llow-botanists, and 
in hm later wrilings Plukonct ovinooa his 
sense of iirglpot by passing severe tliougli 
not unjust strioturo's on Sir IlansSlnane imd 
James Potivor [q. v,] 

Tlis ‘ Phylogritiihia,' &o., 4 pis. 4to, Lon- 
don, 109 1-2. didineiitos now and rave speoiiis 
of jilauts. vSnbHuquonl. works catalogue tbs 
contents of his herbarium, which comprised 
fight thousand jilants. Their tillos are: 

' Alraagfstiim Bolaniciini,’ &c., 8vo, London, 
1096 ; ‘ AlmagfSti Bnt.anici Mantissa.’ &o., 
4U),Loiidon, 1700; ‘AmalthoumBotaniouni,’ 
&c., wil.h an iudo.x to tho whole sprics, 4to, 
London, 1 705. A eolh'Cted odilion of all these 
works, in six volumi'S, made im out of the 
BurpliiH copies, was issiu'd in 1720 and ro- 
printed in 1709 ; an ‘ Index Liniucamis,' 
idwilifying his ligiires with liiniid’s species, 
WUH pnblisJipd hyOisekp in 1779. 

Plukiinol’s herharium forms part of the 
Sloane collection kept in t.ho Botanical Bo- 
parlmonl. of tho British Arusomn (Natural 
llislory), whoro soiiie of Plukonoli’s manu- 
script is also preserved. 

A porl.rait engraved by Collins appears in 
the * Phytogrnpliia.’ 

(I’ldtoiioy's SkulclieH, ii. 18-20 ; Rees's Cyolo« 
l»cdm; Juuni, Ret. 1882 ]);>. 338-42, 1804 pp. 
247-8; Ti'imon and Dyer’s Plorn of Middlesex, 
p. 374.) B. B. "Vir. 

PLUMER, Sib THOMAS (1763-1824), 
muster of tho rolls, horn on 10 Oot. 1763, 
waa the pldeat .son of Thomas Plnmer, of 
Lining Hall, in the parish of Sheri (Hlutton 
in tho North Riding of Yovkahire, some time 
a wine merchant m liondon, by his wife 
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Anne, daugliter of John Thompson of Kirby, 
Yorkshire. He was educated at Eton and 
University College, Oxford, where he matri- 
culated on 10 June 1771. While at the uni- 
versity he acquired the reputation of being 
‘ one of the best scholars among the under- 
graduates ’ (MiiniiCB, Memoirs of the Avr ' 
thor of hidian Antiquities, 1819-22, pt. ii. p. ' 
26). He graduated B.A. in 1775, M.A. in 
1778, and B.O.L. in 1783, was elected Vine- 
rian scholar in 1777, and in June 1780 be- 
came a fellow of his college, Plumer entered 
Lincoln’s Inn on 6 April 1769, and was ad- i 
mitted to chambers in No. 23 Old Buildings 
in July 1776. While pui'suing his legal 
studies Plumer attended Sir James Eyre 

t q. V,] on his circuits, and frequently assisted 
lim by taking down the evidence at the trials 
over which he presided. Having been called 
to the bar on 7Eeb. 1778, Plumer joined the 
Oxford and South Wales circuits, and in 
1781 was appointed one of the commissioners 
of banlrrupts. 

In 1783 he was empl(wed in the defence 
of Sir Thomas Rumhold [^v.] at the bar of 
the House of Commons. The ability which 
he showed on this occasion led to his being 
retained in 1787 as one of the three coimsel 
to defend WaiTen Hastings, his coacButors 
being Edward Law (afterwards Baron BUen- 
borough, lord chief justice of England) and 
Robert Dallas (afterwards lord chief justice 
of tho common pleas). On 23 Feb. 1792, 
and the four succeeding court days, Plumer 
made an elaborate and lucid speech in de- 
fence of Hastings with reference to the first 
article of tlie impeachment (Bonu, Speeches 
of the Manaf/era and Counsel in the Trial 
of Warren Ilastings, 1860, vol. ii. pp. xliv, 
686-916), and on 26 April 1793 he com- 
menced his summing up of the evidence 
given on tho part of the defendant on the 
second article, which occupied four days (i6. 
vol. iii. pp. XX, 296-490). Plumer was ap- 
pointed a king’s counsel on 7 Feb. 1793 
(London Gattette, 1793, p. 107), and was 
elected a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn in the 
Easter term following. In May 1796 he de- 
fended .John Hooves, charged with publishing 
a seditions libel (Howell, State Trials, xxvi. 
629-06), and in May 1708 James O’Ooigley, 
Arthur O’Oonnor, and others, oharged with 
high treason (ib, xxvi. 1101-1432, xxvii. 1- 
264). lie was one of the counsel for the 
crown at the trial of Governor Wall for 
murder in January 1802 (ib, xxviii. 61-178), 
and at tho trial of Edward Morous Despaw 
for high treason in February 1803 (ib, xxviii. 
346-628). On 26 March 1806 he was ap- 
pointed second justiou on tho North Wales 
circuit, and in '1800 successfully defended 


Lord Melville on his impeachment by 
the House of Commons, obtaining an ac- 
quittal for his client on all the charges pre- 
ferred against him after a trial which lasted 
fifteen days (ib. xxix. 649-148^. In the 
same year he assisted Eldon and Perceval in 
the defence of the Princess of Wales against 
the charges brought against her, and in pre- 
paring the famous letter to the king of 
2 Oct. 1806 in answer to the report oi the 
‘ Delicate Investigation.’ 

On the formation of the Duke of Port- 
land’s administration in the spring of 1807, 
Plumer was appointed solicitor-general. He 
was sworn into office on 11 April, and was 
knighted on the loth (London Gasette, 1807, 
p. 497). At a by-election in May he was 
returned to the House of Commons for 
Downton, which he continued to represent 
until his promotion to the bench in 1813, 
He appears to have spoken for the first 
tune m the House on 22 Feb. 1808 (Pari. 
Debates, let ser. x. BOS), and on 11 March 
following he upheld the ' justice, policy, 
and legality’ of the orders m council (ib. 
X. 107^. On 13 March 1809 he opposed 
the address to the crown with regard to 
the conduct of the Duke of York (i6. xiii. 
416-20). During a debate on the criminal 
law in February 1810 Plumer declared that 
he was attached to the existing system of 
law, and ' extremely jealous in his views of 
any new theories ’ (ib. xv. 373), and in June 
following he opposed Grattan’s motion to re- 
fer the Roman catholic petitions to a commit- 
tee, being convinced that such a measure 
could ' lead to no practical good, but to much 
litigation and mischief’ (li. xvii. 274r-94). 
He succeeded Sir Vicary Gibbs as attomey- 

f eneral on 26 June ISlk In the spring of 
813 he opposed two of Romilly’s measures 
for the amelioiation of the criminal law, in- 
sisting that the severity of the existing laws 
was necessary for the security of the state 
(ib. XXV. 369-70, 082), Hewas appointed the 
first vioe-oliancellor of England on 10 April 
1813, under the provisions of 63 George IH, 
cap. 24, and was sworn a member m the 
privy council at Oorlton House on 20 May 
following (London Gasette, 1813, i. 965). 
‘A worse appointment/ says Sir Samuel 
Romilly, ' than that of Plumer to he vice- 
chancellor could hardly have been made. 
He loiows nothing of the law of real pro- 
perty, nothing of the law of bankruptcy, and 
noidling of tke doctrines peculiar to courts of 
equity’ (Memoirs of Sir Samuel Somlly, 
1840, iii. 102), Through Plumer’s exertions 
a grant was obtained mom the treasury, by 
which a building appropriated to the use of 
the vice-chancellor was erected in Lincoln’s 
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Inn. AftPT presiding as ■vice-cliancollor of 
Jilnglnnd for nearly five yoara^ he wna pro- 
moted to the post of master ol (ho rolls, in 
Bucoeasion to Mir William Grant, on 7 Jan. 
1818 {London i.77), Ilodied 

at Ihe J lolls lie use in Ohancory Lane on 
24 March 182d, aged 70, and ■was buried in 
Iho Bolls Chujiul on 1 April folio-wing. 

I’luraer -was an able pleader, a learned 
In-wyer, 1 ml a heavy and prolix speaker, llo 
was for several years one of the leaders on 
the Oxford circuit, and ho had a large prau- 
lico in the court of exchequer. Ho 'wna a 
gr('at authority on tithe questions, and he was 
‘ perhaps bettor acquainted with the law ns 
ap])liua to elections than any other person in 
the kingdom’ (WiMON, Biotjr. Indo.v to tlie 
House ^ Commons, 1808, p. 103). He does 
not appear to have taken any part in the 
numerous prosccutiuiis iustituted by Sir 
Vicary Gibbs while attorney-general, except 
in the ' Independent Whig ’ case, •when he 
addressed the House of Lords in HU])pm't of 
the scut oiieo pronounced by the king’s bench 
against Hart and White (Ilo'Wiit.r,, Hlette 
'Male, XXX. 1387-40). As a judge lie was 
distinguished by the courtesy of his demea- 
nour and the length of his judgments. ‘Plu- 
mcr,' says Rumilly, ‘ has gn'at anxiety to do 
the duties of his ollicu to tho satisfaction of 
every one, and most hmiedcially for the 
Buiiors; but they are duties ■whiclv he is 
wluilly incapable of discharging ’ (AfamoiVs 
<;/ air Samuel liomitti/, iii. 320). Ilis judg- 
nmnls, 'though snuuroJ at by some old chau- 
oery praotitiouers when thoy wore delivered, 
are now,’ says Oampboll, ‘ read by tho stu- 
dent with muoh profit, aud arc considered 
of high authority' (Lii'cs of the Lord Chan- 
cellors, 1 867, ix. 367-8). 'I'lioy are I o ho found 
for the most part in tho ‘ll'enorls’ of Mad- 
dook,Qoorge Ounpor,.lolin Wilson, Swnnston, 
Jacob and Walker, Jacob and Tiiriior, and 
Riissoll. 

I’lumer for some years liold tho iiost of 
king's scijeant in tho duchy of Lancaster. 
Tie wos atriisleeof the 13ritl.sh Museum, and 
a fellow of the Royal iSocioty and of the Ko- 
oiolyof Aiiliquarioa. lie served as trcosiircr 
of Lincoln’s Inn in 1800. 

A portrait of I’liimcr, by Sir Thomas Law- 
ronoo, is ill thopossossion of M rs. Hall 1 ’liimcr, 
tho widow of a griindsoii. It Inis hecn on- 
gi’avcd by U. Robinson. 

Two of riumor's spocohos wore priiitud: 
ono on behalf of the directors against Pox’s 
ISiist India Rill in ' Tho Case of tho East 
India Oompaiiy as staled ond proved at tho 
Rav of the ITouse of Lords on tho 16 and 
1(1 Rays of December, 1788,' London, 1781, 
8to, and tho other delivered in 1807 at the 


bar of the lloiiao of Lords in support of the 
petition of tho West 1 ndia planters and mer- i 
chants against the second reading of the bib 
for the abolition of the slave trade, London 
1807, 8 vo. ’ 

Plumer married, on 27 Aug. 1794 
Marianne, eldest daughter of .John Turton of 
Sngnall, near Ecoleshall, Stallbrdshiie by 
whom ho had five sons and two daughters 
Ills widow died on 26Nov. 1 867 ut Canons iri 
tho pariBh of Stanmoro I’arva, Middlesex an 
eel ale wliich Plumor had purchaaed in 1811. 
Ono of his granddaiightors became the wife 
of Sir Harry Smith Parkos [q. y.] 

[Pose’s JiulgBB of England, 186i, ix. 32_6. 
Jordan’s NiiLion.'il Portrait Gallery, IS-tO-t, vol! 
iii.; Wiilpulo'a Lifs of Spuncer Percoval, IBT*' 
i. 202-6, 'i’wiHs’s Life of Lnril HUlon, 1811, ii’. 
23-8, 216-3, 301_; John Boll's TJiongbta on the 
Proposed Alloratioii in tho Court of Ctwacory, 
1880, pp, 3-6 ; .Shaw's History of .Staffarilahirfl’ 
1788, i. 1.33; Quorgiau I5r«, 1833, ii. 616-6; 
Law and Lawyors, 1810, ii. 81-5; Gout, Maa. 
1704 pt. ii. p. 760, 1821 pi. i. p. aio, 1868 pt. 
i, p. Ill; Ann Hog. 1821, appendix to Chton. 
p. 217; Poster’s Alumni Oxoii. 1716-1886, iii. 
1128; Lincoln’s Inn Hogistiirs; Notes and 
Qiiories, 2iid sov. xil. 87, 214-10 , OiHi'inlEeturn 
of Jjists of Members of Parliament, pt. ii, pp. 
260, '260 ; Haydn's Book of Biguilies, 1890, Brit. 
Mus, O/il.) G. IMkB. 

PLUMPTON, Sm WILLIAM (1404- 
1480), soldier, born 7 Oot. 1401, was eldest 
son of Sir liobert Plumpton (1383-1121) of 
Plumpton, yorkshiro, by Alice, daughter of 
Sir Godfrey Enljiinibo of Ilo 8 .sop, Derbyshire. 
Ilis family had beou settled at Plmnjiton 
from tho twelfth century, and hold of the earle 
of Northumberland as overlords. Aocord- 
iiigly the I'larl of Northumberland had his 
wardship till he was of age. About 1427 

110 set out for the Frouch wars ; ho was 
knighted ))ul'oro 1430, when ho returned, lie 
proloibly went to Fraiiee again very sliortly, 
as ho is moutiound as one of the caplains m 
iho retinue of the Duke of Bedford in 1436, 
He was seneschal and maslor-foroster of the 
honour and forest, and constable of tho castle 
of TCnaresborough from about 1439 to 1461, 
and in connect ion with this office he had 
sorinus trouble in 1 141, whena ilorco and san- 
guinary quarrel hrokeoutbotwoon the tenants 
of the forest and tho servants of Archbishop 
John Kom]) |'q, v.] as to ])aymont of toll at 
fivirs. On 20 Pel). 1 4 J 1-2 ho was appointed 
by tho Earl of Norlhunilx'rland seneschal of 
all his manors in Yorkshire Avith a fee of 10/, 
for life; the fee was doiibh'd for good service 

111 1447. In 1448 ho was sheriil' for Yorkshire, 
and in 14.62 for Nottinghnwshive and Derby- 
shire, Ho poiilinued closely coimoclod with 
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the Percy family, and in 1460 joined the mus- 
ters of the Sari of Norl humbeiland for a raid 
into Scotland. This family connection drew 
him, like most of the northern gentlemen, to 
the Lancastrian side in the wars of the Boses. 
In 1460 he was a commissioner to inquire 
into the estates of the attainted Yorkists. 
In 1461 the series of letters addressed to Sir 
William Plumpton which forms part of the 
‘Plumpton Gon'espoudence’ begins. On 
12 March 1460-1 !^ng Henry wrote from 
York telling him to raise men from Knaies- 
horough and come to him. The next day 
a second letter urged him to hasten. He 
joined the royal army and fought at Towton, 
whore his son William was kflled. Sir 'Wil- 
liam either gave himself up or was taken 
prisoner, and decided to submit. He obtained 
a pardon from Edward I'Y on 6 Peb. 1461-2. 
Por some time, however, he was not allowed 
1 0 go into the north of England, and in 1463 
was tried and acquitted on a charge of 
treason by a jmy at Hounslow, Middlesex. 
He now recovered his ullices of constable of 
the castle and forester of the forest of Bnaves- 
horoiigh ; but, like most of the people of the 
nortl^ he must have made some move in 
the Lancastrian interest in 1471, as he 
secured a general pardon for all ofiences 
committed up to 30 Sept. 1471, and at the 
same time lost his offices at Enareshoroi^h. 

He died on 16 Oct. 1480. He married, 
iirst, some time after 20 Jan. 1416-16, the 
date of the marriage covenant, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Bryan Stapilton of Carlton, 
Yorkshire j she died before 1461. By herSir 
WiUiiim had seven daughters, all of whom 
married, iiiid two sons, Bobert and William ; 
Bobart died in 1460, being betrothed to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, lord Clifford; 
upon his death Elizabeth married his brother 
William ; the latter was killed at Towton in 
1461, leaving two daughters. After the ffist 
wife’s death, or perhaps before it, Sir William 
had two bastard sons, Bobert and William. 
Great scandal was caused at a later date by 
his rdations with Joan, daughter of Thomas 
Winteriughain of Winteringham_ Hall, 
Knareshorotigh. In oonsequeuoe, Sir Wil- 
liam was summoned before the ecclesiastical 
court of York, where he appeared in 1467- 
1468, and declared that he had been pri- 
vately mamed to the lady in 1461. After 
some delay the court decided in 1472 that 
this was true, oiid from that time Bobert, 
tho offspring of this marriage, was regarded 
as heir. To make all sure, his father made 
him a gift of his personal property. 

This Sth Bounra Plumpioit (1463-1628) 
was involved in various disputes with lua 
father’s other heirs. He was knighted by the 


Duke of Gloucester, near Berwick, 22 Ang. 
1462, when following his master, the Earl of 
Northumberland, but hesupported Henry VII 
after he had secured the crown, and went to 
meet the king on his northern progress in 
the first year of his reign. He was also 
present at the coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth on 25 Nov. 1487. That he was trusted 
by the king may he gathered from the lease 
granted to him on 6 May 1488 of mUls at 
Knareahorough and Kilinghale, and he took 
an active part in repressing the outbreaks in 
Yorksbire of April 1489 and May 1492; 
Henry thanked nim in a letter which is 
printed among the 'Plumpton Correspon- 
dence.’ Despite this evidence of his loyalty, 
Empson fixed his claws in the Flumplon 
inheritance, and raked up the old claims of 
the heirs-general of Sir William Plumpton. 
In 1602 the verdict went against Sir Bobert ; 
but he appealed to the king, who made him a 
knight or the body, and in 1608 he was pro- 
tected from the results of the action, Tho 
dispute was not, however, finished ; and when 
Henry VIH came to the throne. Sir Robert, 
who was penniless, was imprisoned in the 
counter. He was boou afterwards released 
and an arrangement made by which he was 
restored to his estate on an award. He died 
in the summer of 1628. He married, first, 
Agnes (d. 1604), daughter of Sir Willism 
Oascoi^e of Gawtborp, Yorkshire ; by her 
he had a large family, of whom William 
Plumpton was the eldest son. Sir Robert’s 
second wife was Isabel, daughter of Ralph, 
lord Neville, by whom he does not appear to 
have left any issue. 

The ‘ Plumpton Correspondence ’ was pre- 
served in a manuscript hook of copies which 
passed into the bands of Christopher Towneley 
about 1650, and remained among the Towne- 
ley MSS.; it consisted of letters written 
during the time of Sir William Plumpton 
and later members of his fitmily down to 1661 . 
It was edited for the Camden Society by 
Thomas Stapleton [q. v.] i n 1888-9 (2 vols.) ; 
the letters illustrated by the editor by extracts 
from a manuscript in the same coUection, 
the ‘ Ooucher Book' of Sir Edward Plmnp- 
ton. 

[Plumpton Correspondence, ed. iStwleton 
(Camden ^c.) ; Wars of the English in France 
(Bolls Ser.), ed. Stevenson, ii. 433 ; Materials 
for the Hist, of Henry VII (Bolls Ser.), ii. 300.) 

Vf . A, J. A, 

PLUMPTRE, Miss ANNA or ANNE 
(1760-1818), author, horn in 1760, WM se- 
cond daughter of Dr. Robert Plumptre [([.v.]. 
president of Queens’ College, OamhridgB. 
Her brother, James Plumptre, is separatrty 
noticed. She was well educated and was 
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flkillod in foroigu laiigiingOR, parl.iouki'ly in rou^iovillo,M.D.,1813, 1826. 16. ‘Vbvaff~ 
Gorman. She commciicod nutlior -with eomo nnfl Travels to Brazil, the South Sea Ca * * 
slight articles in periodicals. The freelhinli- sralka, and Japan,’ &e., from the GormT" 
iiig Alexander Go(ldos[(^.v.] encouraged her. of Langsdorf^ 2 vols. 1813-14. 11. 

Her flrst boolt, a novel m two voluines, i>n- of “Wonder, of Tlononr, and of Sentiment 
titled ‘Antoinette,’ was published auony- Oviginiil and ’Jh-nnslated,’ 3 vols. 1818. ’ 

mously, but aolvnowlcilged m a second edition. In the last work JMias Plumptre was aided 

Miss f*lumptre was one of the first to make by her sister, Aotabulla. Piummed ( 
Gorman plays known in London, and in 1 798 17915-1 812), the third daughter of the familv' 

and 1790 translated many of the dramas of who was the author on her own account of the 

Kotzebue, following up this work with a following: 1. ‘Montgomery, or Scenes in 
‘ Life ond Literary Career of Kotzebue,’ Wales : a Novel,’ 2 vols. 2. ‘ The Mountain 
translated from the German and published Cottage : n tale from the German.’ 3. < The 
in 1801. From 1802 to 1806 she resided in Foresters: a play from the Gorman of Iffland ’ 
TVance, and published her oxporioncos in 1700. 4. ‘ Uomustio Stories,’ from the Ger- 
1810 in the 'Narrative of a Three ears’ man of difleront authors. 6. ‘The Western 
llosidonco in France’ (3 vols.) Mias Bright- Mail: a Oolloclion of Letters.’ 6. ‘The 
well (Afa»ii))’Zflfa q/* JKrs. Opia, p. 97) stales Guardian Angel,' a tale from the German of 
that Mias Plumptre nccompaniodt ho Opios to Kotzebue. 7, ‘Stories for Ohildren,’ 1801. 
Paris in August 1802. In 1814-16 filiss 8. ‘lloniestio Management, or the Ilealth 
I’lumptro visited Ireland, and again recorded Cookery Book,’ 1810; 2nd edit. 1812. 
hor oxpuricneca in tho Narrat i vo of a llosi- [Bdoo’s Smeaganarian, i. m-1 ; Bioirr. Diet 
doncom Ireland,’ published m 1817. It was of Living Authors, 1810 ; Oont. Mag. 1818 ii' 
ridiculed in tho ‘Quarterly’ (vol. xvi.) by syi ; Burko’a banded Oonlry, 1804, ii. i02o’ 
Ctohir (Smhm, Menwim of John MurrtrVfU Allibono’s Diclionury, ii. 1011.1 E. L ’ 

Miss Plumptro’s other coutributiomt to PL[JMPTBiE,ClIAltLFS J01IN(1818- 
litorature consist mainly of translations of 1887), barrister and wril or on elocution, bom 
travels from tho French and German. She was on 28 March 1 818, was el ilor brother of ISdward 
well known as nt onoo a democrat and an ox- llayos Plumptre fip y.], dean of Wells. After 
travagnnt worahipper of Napoleon. In 1 810 receiving an education at nrival e schools and 
she declared that site would welcome him if King’s College, Londun, ho was entered at 
he invaded England, because he would do Gray’s Inu iu May 1838, and was called to 
away with the aristocracy and give tho tho bar in .lune Ihl 1. Tu conjunction with 
country a bottor govormnent (Cjiaud Uojidt- Qeoi’ge Ilarrie he edited vols. xi. and xii. of 
SON, Biary, i. 16^. Ono of her most inti- Tlio County Coarls’ Uhroniolo,’ and, iucon- 
matofriendHwa8nolunMaviu'VVilliainH[ci.v.J, iunelion with Mr. Serjeant Edward William 
the poetess. Mias Plumptre died at Nor- Cox_ [ ip v.], hiitweon I860 and 1860 he es- 
wich oil 20 Oct. 1818. tablialied Clio first penny readings for the 

Other works by Anne Plumptre are: people. His fine presonco and remarkable 
1. ‘The Beotor’s Hon: n Novel,’ 3 vols. command of the mod illations of a sweet and 
1798. 2. ‘ Pizarro, or tho .Spaniards in Peru: powerful voice led him to devote especial 
a Tragedy,’ 1790. 3. ‘ LotI.ers written from attention to tho study and prootico of elocu- 
various Parts of tho Continent between tho tion. lie gradually withdrew from practice 
years 1786 and 1794, containing a variety of ufc Iho bar and devoted his ohiof attention to 
Anoodotos relative to tlio Present State of lecturing on hie fiivourito art, especially at 
Literature in Germany, and the eolelirnted tho imivorsilies and at, tlie various theological 
German Literati, with an Appendix, from colleges, whoro his inslruotioiis wore highly 
tho Gorman of Matthison,' 1790. 4. ‘Physio- valued, lie hold ollicial appointments as 
iiomioal travels, from tho German of Mu- lecturer on olocul ion both at Oxfoid and at 
siBus,’ 3 vols. 1800. 6. 'Something Now; King’s College. Tii 1801 ho published a 
or Adventures nt Campbell House, ^3 vols. eouwo of leetiiros delherod at Oxford in 
1801. 6. ‘Historical Ilolatioii of tho Plague IHOO; I hose suhaeiiiiontly formed llie basis 
at Marseillos in 1720,’ from tho French luaiiu- of a largo work, ‘ Tho Principles and Practice 
script of Bertrand, 1806. 7. ‘The llistoiy of Elociilion’ (Ijoiidon, IStll, _8vo), which 
of Sly8o?f nnd my Friend: a Novol/ •d vols. ^vns dodictilod to tho IVinoo of Wftlosj and 
1812. 8. 'Travels in Southern Africa (1808- hue gone through five (slit ions. Ito died on 
1806),’ from tho German of IT, Linlvtmisli’iii, 16 .lune 1887. 

1812; 2 vols. 1816. 9. ‘Travels through j Times, 21 .lune 1887 : Mon at tho Bar; Men 

the Moroa, Albiiuia, and other parts of tho of tho Time, 1808; private information.! 

Ol toman Empire;’ from the French of !■'. C. It. G. 
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PLUMPTBE, EDWARD HAYES Meanwhile his pen was never idle. He 
■'’21-1891), dean of Wells and biographer wrote much on the interpretation of scrip- 


of Bishop Ken, came of a familj origiuaUv of 
Nottingham [see Plttmptbb, Hutrar]. The 
branch to which Edward belonged sub«e- 
quently removed to Eredville in Kent. He 
was born on 6 Aim. 1821, being the son of 
Edward Hallows Plumptre, a London soli- 
citor. Charles John Plumptre [q. v.] was 
his brother. He was educated at home, and 
(after a brief stay at Eing’s College, London) j 
entered Oxford os a scmolar of University I 
College, of which his uncle, Frederick Charles 
Plumptre (1796-1870), was maaterfrom 1886 
liU his death. In 1844 he took a double flrst- 
class, alone in mathematics, and in classics 
with Sir George Bowen, Dean Bradley ,_ and 
E. Poste. lie was elected to a fellowsmp at 
Brasenose, which he resigned three years 
afterwards, on his marriage with Harriet 
Theodosia, sister of Frederick Denison Mau- 
rice [q. V.] For some years the influence 
of his brother-in-law was apparent in his 
religious views, but as he advanced in life 
ha identifled himself with no party. Or- 
dained in 1846 by Bishop Wilberforce, he 
proceeded M.A. in 1847, and joined the staff 
of King’s College, London. There his work 
mainly lay for twenty-one years, and he en- 
larged the scope of the institution by intro- 
ducing evening classes. From 1847 to 1868 
he was ohaplam there, from 1868 to 1863 
professor of pastoral theology, and from 1864 
to 1881 professor of exegesis. He proved a 
most sympathetic teacher, and took a genume 
interest in the future welfare of his pupils, 
lie also took a lending part inpromotmgtbe 
higher education of women as a professor of 
Queiin’s College, Harley Street, where he held 
the office of prmoipalduringthe lost two years 
of his work there (1876-7). 

Throughout this period he was also occu- 
pied in merical woric. From 1861 to 1868 
fie was assistant preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and in 1868 prebendary of St. Paul’s. Ho 
was red or of Pluckley from 1869 and ot Biek- 
ley from 1873. He was Boyle lecturer in 
1866, and the lectures were afterwords pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ Christ and Christen- 
dom.’ From 1809 to 1874 he was a member 
of the Old Testament revision committee, 
and from 1872 to 1 874 Grinfleld lectm-er and 
examiner at Oxford. 

In 1881 he resigned his work in London 
on becoming dean of Wells. He was an 
ideal dean, possessing a genuine talent for 
business, and being always ready to consider 
the suggoslions of others. Not only the 
cathedral and the Theological College, but 
the city of Wells, its hospital, its almshouse, 
and its workhouse, commanded his service. 


ture, endeavounng to combine and popularise, 
in no superficial fashion, the results attained 
by labourers in special sections of the sub- 
ject. He contributed to the commentaries 
Imown reroectively as the ‘ Cambridge Bible,’ 
the ‘ Speaker’s Commentary,’ that edited by 
Bishop Ellicott, and the ‘ Bible Educator.' 
He also wrote ‘ Biblical Studies,’ 1870 (3rd 
edit. 188.3), ‘ St. Paul in Asia ' (1877), a 
‘Popular Exposition of the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches’ (1877 and 1879), ‘Move- 
ments in Religious Thought: Romanism, 
Protestantism, Agnosticism ’ (1879), and 
' 'Theology and Life ’ (1884). His most re- 
markable theological work was ‘ The Spirits in 
Prison, and other studies on Life after Death ’ 
(1884 and 1885). The book comprises areview 
of previous teaching on the subject of escha- 
tology. His characteristic sympathy with 
‘the larger hope’ is moderated throughout 
by a characteristic caution. He had passed 
beyond the influence of Maurice, and, though 
his loyal admiration for his earlier teacher 
remained unchanged, he had rejected his con- 
clusions. 

In 1888 he issued a little work on ‘WeHs 
Cathedral and its Deans,’ and in the same 
year appeared his ‘Life of Bishop Ken.’ 
Though diffuse, the book has something of 
the charm of Walton’s ‘Lives,’ and breathes 
the stUl air of a cathedraL Its main defect 
is the occasional intrusion of conjectural or 
‘ideal’ biography. 

Plumptre published several volumes of 
verse. He had a keen perception of literary 
excellence, unappeasable ambition, and un- 
wearied industry ; but his gifts were hardly 
sufficient to insure him a place among the 
poets. ‘ Lazarus ’ and other poems appeared 
in 1864, 8vo (3rd edit. 1868) ; ‘ Master and 
Scholar,’ wliich was warmly praised in the 
‘Westminster Review,’ in 1866, 8voi and 
‘ Things New and Old’ in 1884, 8vo. All 
his pieces are refined and earnest ; few are 
really forcible. Several of Plumptre’s hymns 
have been admitted into popular collections, 
and satisfy their not very exacting require- 
ments. He also translated with much suc- 
cess the plays of Sophocles (1866) and of 
HSsohylus (1868), and thus gave readers 
ignorant of Greek some adequate conception 
of the masterpieces of Attic drama. For 
twenty years he studied Dante, and his 
En^ish version of Dante’s work appeared 
as ‘'The Divina Commedia and Oanzoniere of 
Dante Alighieri ; with Biographical Intro- 
duction, Notes and Essays ’ (vol. i. 1880, 8vo, 
vol. ii. 1887). Plumptre’s notes condense all 
that history or tradition can teU us of the 
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author. But. 1 lu' translation H self is Immpcrod 
by a loo strict ndliemico, in onr stubborn 
tongue, to the metrical Jbrm of tlic original. 

Humpt re died on 1 Feb. 1 891 at the doo nory 
of Wells, and ■was buried in the onthodral 
cemetery beside luB-\yife,who had predeceimed 
him on 8 April 1880. The marriage was child- 
less. 

[Obituary notices , Funoral Sermons by Canon 
Duekie and Principal Oibson ; notice by the latter 
in the Diocesan Kulendar, 1802; Dean Spence’s 
article in Good Words, April 1 801 j .Tulian’s Diet, 
of Uymnology ; Times, 12 Fob. 1801 ; personal 
knowlcdgo.'l E. 0. B. 

PLBMPTEB, IIISNBY (A 1710}, pre- 
sident of the Eoyal College of Physicians, 
was the sooond son of llourjr Plumptre of 
Nottingham, by his second -wife, Joyce (A 
1708), daughter of Henry yochovorcU of 
Barton, and •widow of .lohn Wilward of Snit- 
torlon,I)erhyshii'o. TIi8graiulfathor,IImiting- 
don Plumptre, graduated H.A. from Trinity 
TTall, Oambridge, 1022, M.A. 1620, aud M.D. 
1081, tras ‘ accounted the host physician at 
Nottingham,’ and was author of a rare worlr, 
'Epigrammaton Opusculuiu duobus Jjibollis 
distinctum,’ London, 1029, 12mo, which ho 
dedicated to Sir John Byron; ono copy -wns 
prosontod to Francis Prnjcan [q. v.J, and 
another to the library of fit. Jolni’s Oollogi', 
Oamhridge. llualsotranslulodnomor's ‘J'iit- 
trachomyomaohia’ into Latin verso (Wmv, 
ii. 10-1; Mmoin qf Colonel JZutc/iin- 
eon, od. Firth, passim ; JNiojioi.b, Idf, Aiiee- 
doiea. viii. 389 ; Notes and Queries, 8rd sor. 
viii. <170). Tilt' fallior ilonry was impllcalod 
in a distiurhanuo that arose out of James II ’s 
proceedings against the charter of Nottiug- 
ham corporation, and at llio trial his name 
aiforded Jolfrrys an oiqiortunity for ono of 
his brutal pleasantries. 11 is older son John 
was father of Robert Plinnptro fq. v.] 

Ilonry, horn at Nottingliam, was admitted 
a pensioner of Queens’ Oolloge, Cambridgo, 
on 19 Jan. 1G07-8, and gradnaled B.A. in 
1701-2, M.A. in 1706, and M.D. per lUeras 
reffias in 1706. In llio latter year he -was 
one of those appointed by the nuivorsity to 
cii rry a complimentary letter to t ho university 
of Fraultforli on the occasinn of its jubilee. 
On 16 Fob. 1702-8 ho was eleotud fallow of 
his college, hut vacati'd the ollioo by not 
taking orders on 4 July 1707. Ho avos ad- 
mitted a candidate of the College of Phy- 
sicians on 22 Boo, 1707, ond follow on 23 Boo. 
1708. Ho delivered the Oulstoniau lectiiros 
ill 1711, the Harvoiou oration in 1722, and 
onlD March 1 732-3 'wns ajipoluted Liiniieiaii 
looturer. He was coniior In 1 717, 1 722, 1723, 
and 1726, registiw Irom 1718 to 1722, trea- 
surer on 13 July 1726, and consiliorius in 


1735, 17.88, and 1780. Ho was named an - 
elect on 6 May 1727, and served as president 
for SIX years from 1740 to 1716. He was 
also physician at St. 'J'liomas’s Hospital a 
died on 26 Nov 

1746 of on ulcer in his bladder. A portrait 
of 1 lumptre was jirosentod by himself to the 
College of Physicians on 1 Oct. 1744 He 
wasauthorof : 1 . ‘DissortatioMedico-Physica 
do Oarolinis Thormis,’ Magdeburg, 1696 dto • 
another edition, 1706, 4to. 2. < Oratio A nail 
yersoiia ITarvcoana,’ London, 1722, 4to. He 
ie also said to have Avritten a pampbiet en- 
titled ‘ A serious Conference between Scara- 
mouch and Harlequin,’ -with rofareuoe to the 
controversy then raging between Dr. Wood- 
ward and Br. Jolm Freind, and ha devoted 
much time and energy to the fifth 'Phama- 
eojineiaLondiueiisis’ which appeared in 1746, 
Ills sun, RnssBUi PLUMraim (1709-1793)’ 
bom on -t Jan. 1700, Avas admitted pensioner 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge, on 12 June 
1728, xivooeedad Al.B. 1738, and M.D. 1738; 
ho was admitted nandidatc of the College 
Physicians on 30 Sept. 1738, and follow on 
1 Oct. 1739. In 1741 he was appointed 
regius iirofossor of physic at Cambridge, lie 
died at Oonibriclgo on 15 Oct. 1798. His 
library wns sold in 1706 (Muok’b Grati, 
1827, p. 328). 


rAiitliorilios quoted; works in Urit, Mils, 
lilirary ; Griuluati Cnntabr.; Munk’s Cell, of 
Phys. li. 24-6, 144; Jtouso's Momoiis of Di, 
I'Voiud, 1731, p. 84 ; (lent. Mag, 1746 p G13, 
171)8 ii. 003, 600; Nielmls’s Lit. Auccd. i. 680, 
ii. 008, iv. 236, v. 604, viii. 264, 880-00, ix. 666; 
Bonlluim's JSly, p. 280, App. p. 10; Thorolon's 
Nottinglittuisliiro, li, 80 ; Beeviiig’s l^uttiugham; 
Ilnstnil’s Kent, iii, 710; llerry’s Oonnay Senoa- 
logioB, MCenl,;’ Burke's Liuded Uoiitry, 1801, 
ii. 1620; Notes uiid Qiiorhs, -Srd sor. viii, 470, 
X. 430.1 A. F. P. 

PLUMPTRE, JAMES 770 -1832), dra- 
matist mid divine, born in 1770, Avas the 
hi'eond son of lloburl Plumxitro (q.v.l, pre- 
sident of Queens’ College, Oambrulge, fyhis 
Avifu, Anno Nuwcome, Ilis sister Anna is 
Bupnratuly noticed. Jameswimeilucatedat Dr, 
I lenry N o wooiuo’s sohool at Iliiclmoy, where 
ho toeli: part in amateur thcalrirols, aud ac- 
quired a strong t iiste far the drama. In 1788 
ho entered at Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
hut miuraled to Clare Hall, whence ho gnu- 
dnatwl J3.A. in 1792, M.A. in 1796, and B.I). 
in 1808. In 1798 lie was elected follow of 
Clare, Cn 18 May 1812 ho wa.s nrosoiited to 
llie living of Great Graiisdou, lluntingdou- 
shive, which he held till his death there oh 
23 Jan, 1832. Ho Avas unmarried. 

Plumptre devoted himself chiefly to dro- 
matk' lit oral live, IJowruto xilajs, advocated 
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^ the cliiiiuB of the stage as a moral educator, 
and endeavoured to improve its tone. He 
also 'wrote some religious hooks. Besides 
pamphlets, letters, single sermons, and hymns, 
he published: 1, ‘The Coventiy Act} a 
Comedy,’ 1793, 8vo. 2. ‘ A concise View of 
the History of Heligious Knowledge,’ 179^ 
12mo. 3. ‘ Osway : a Trimedy,’ 1795, 4to. 

4. ‘ The Lakers : a Comic Opera,’ 1798, 8vo. 

6, ‘ A Collection of Songs . . . selected and 
revised,’ S vols., 1806, 12mo. 6. ‘ Pour Bis- 
oourses relating to the Stage,’ 1809, 8vo. 

7. ‘ The Vocal Repository,’ 1809, 8vo, 8. ‘The 
English Drama purified,’ 8voIs. 1813 ; a selec- 
tion of expurgated plays. 9. 'Three Dia- 
coniNes on the Case of Animal Creation,’ 
1816, 12mo. 10. 'The Experienced Butcher,’ 
1816,13mo. 11. ‘OrigmalDramaa,’1818,8vo. 
12. 'A Selection from thePables by John Gay,’ 
1838, 12mo. 13. ‘ One Hundred Fables in 
Verse, by various Authors,’ 1826, 8vo. 
14. ‘Robinson Crusoe, edited by Rev. James 
Plumptre,’ 1826 j rraublished in 1882 by the 

5. P.O.K. 16. ‘A Popular Commentaiy on 
the Bible,’ 2 vols. 1827, 8vo. 

PiXTMPTBii, .Tonit (1763-1826), dean of 
Qloucestor, cousin and btother-in-la'w of the 
preceding, born in 1763, was the eldest son 
of Septimus, voider brother of Robert 
Plumptre [q. v.J He was educated at Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge, where he 
was elected fellow in 1776, graduated B.A. 
in 1777, and M.A. in 1780. In 1778 he was 
presented to the vicarage of Stone, ’Wor- 
cestershire, in 1787 -woB elected prebendary 
of "Worceater, in 1790 rector of 'Wichenford, 
and in 1808 dean of Gloucester. He died 
on 26 Nor. 1826, having married his cousin 
Diana, daughter of Robert Plumptre. She 
died on 18 June 1826, leaving three sons. 
Plumptre 'U’as a good dassical scholar, and 
published : 1. ‘Eologa Sacra Alexandri Pope, 
vnlgo Messia dicta, Greece reddita,’ 1796, 4to ; 
2nd edit. 1796, to which was appended ‘In- 
senptio sepulchralis ex celeherrima elegia 
Thomro Gray [etiam Greece reddUa].’ 2. ‘hEl- 
tonis Poema Lyoidos Greece redditum,’ 1797, 
4to. 3. ‘ The Elegies of 0. Pedo Alhino- 
vanus ... with an English version,’ London, 
1807, 12mo. From the place of publication 
it would seom that he was also author of 
‘The Principles of Natural and Revealed 
Boligion,’ 2 vols. Kidderminster, 1796, 8vo, 
wM^ ie anonymous, and has been attributed 
to his cousin, James Plumptre. 

[Works in Brit. Mua. Libr.iiyi Gant. Mag. 
1826 i. 851, li. 646, 1832 i. 366 ; Biogt. Diet of 
Living Authors, 1816 ; Biogr. Dram. vol. i. pt. 
ii. p. 676 ; Panthoon of the Age; MoClintook 


Allibone's Diet, of En^li'ih Lit. ; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, 1894, ii, 1620 , Notes and Queries, l‘t 
ser X. 104, 2nd ser. eg ] A. F. P. 

PLUMPTRE, ROBERT (1728-1788), 
president ofQueens’ College, Cambridge, was 
youngest of ten children of John Plumptre, 
a gentleman of moderate estate in Notting- 
hamshire, and was grandson of Henry Plump- 
tre [q. V.] He was educated by Dr. Hear}' 
Newcome at Hackney, and matriculated as a 
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was elected fellow of his college. In 1752 
(19 Oct.) he was instituted to the rectory of 
Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, on the presenta- 
tion of Lord-chancellor Hardwicke ; at the 
same time he held the vicarage ofWhaddon, 
In 1766 Lord Hardwicke made him pre- 
bendary of Norwich. In 1760 he was elected 
president of 1^ college, and in 1769 pro- 
mssor of casuistry. These offices, together 
with his preferments, he held tiU his death. 
He was vice-chancellor 1760-1 and 1777- 
1778. 

Dr. Plumptre inter eated himself In the 
history of his college, and left some manu- 
script collections for it. In the university 
he supported the movement marmurated by 
Dr. John Jebb (1780-1786) [q. v.J in favour 
of annual examinations, and was a member 
of the syndicate appointed on 17 Feb. 1774 to 
devise a sebeme for carrying them out, which 
was rejected on 19 April in the same year. 
He is also stated to have been in favour of 
granting relief to the clergy, who in 1772 
petitioned against subsoription to the thirty- 
nine articles. He published in 1782 a pam- 
phlet called ‘Hints respecting some of the 
University OtBcers,’ of which a second edition 
appeared m 1602. Latin poems by him occur 
among the congratolatoiy verses published 
by the university in 1761 on the occasion 
of the marriage of George IH in 1762, on 
the birth of a Prince of "Wales, and in 1763 
on the restoration of peace. These composi- 
tions show that he was a respectable scholar, 
and that the story of his having made false 
quantities in his vice-chancellor’s i^eech, 
which were strung into the line — 

Bogerus immSmorBobSrtnm denotsthehBtem — 

is prohahly a calumny. 

Dr. Plumptre died at Norwich on 29 Oct. 
1788, There is a tablet to his memory on 
the south side of the -presbytery. There is 
a portrait of him in rae president’s lodge, 
Queens’ Oofiege. He married, in September 
1766, Anne, second daughter of Dr. Henry 


and Stroiifi’s Oyclop.; Foster’s Index Eocl.; Newrame, his former schoolmaster. By her 
Forstor’e Life, i. 342 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, i, 446 ; he had ten children. His son J ames and two 
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of Ilia dauglilui'S, Anno and Annniiona, arc 
separately noticed [see under VXiUMFL'HII, 
Anwa]. 

[Gont. Mag. vol. Iviii (for 1788) ; Dyer's Hist, 
of Uuiv. of (Jainbridgo, i. 128, ii, 188; Cooper’s 
Annals, iv. 370 ; Wordsworth's Scholm Aaa- 
domiow, p. lOfl.) J. W. O-ic. 

PLUMRIDGE, Sin .TAMES HAN WAY 
(1787-1 803), vicc-tulmiral, born in 1787, en- 
tered the navyinSeptemborlTOOon board the 
Osprey sloop on the home station, lie after- 
wards served in the 1 leda in tlie expedition to 
Egypt, with Captain QeorgoIIope, whom ho 
followed to the DefoneQ, and in lior ho was 
present in the battle of Trafalgar. TTe was 
then for a fow months in the Rlidpomone with 
Captain (afterwards Sirl’otar) Parker (1785- 
181(1) [ti. V.], and again wiln Hope m tho 
Theseus. On 20 Aug. 1806 ho was promoted 
to tho rank of licutonaiit, and sorvod con- 
tinuously during tlio war, in (among other 
ships^ tho Melpomono in 1 800, aiidthoRlene- 
lons m 1810 (again with Parker) and in tlio 
Caledonia as llag-liontonunt to Sir Edward 
Pallow, afterwards Viscount Exinontli [q. v.] 
On7 Juno 1814howa8 promotedio tho com- 
mand of Uie Crocus sloop, and from her, in 
Julj.ho was appointed to tho i’hilomol, in 
which ho w(>nt to tho East Tiid ioa. In 1 8 1 7 ho 
letunied to England as aeling-ctiptniii of tho 
Anipliitrito. 'riio ])romotinn was not con- 
drmed, and from 1818 to 1821 lie ooniniaiided 
the Sajipho brig at Ht. ITolona, and after- 
wards on the li'ieli st nlion. Hu was ad vuneed 
to post rank on 9 Got. 1822. From 1831 to 
18% lie ooinmniidod tho Magicieniici frigate 
in the Eastlndios, from 1837 i.o 184-1 was 
suporlutondont of the Falmouth paokuts, and 
from 18J2 to 1847 was atorekeopor of tho 
ordnanco. From 184 L to 1 8 17 ho was M.J*. 
for Falmouth. In 1 847 hoAvaa appointed to 
the Cambrian frigate fur service m the East 
Indies, and on 13 Got. was ordered to wear 
a broad pennant as second in commnnd on 
tho station. He returned lo England to- 
wards the end of 1860, and on 7 Oct. 1852 
was p'omotod to bo rear-ndmiral. In 1854, 
with his liag in the ]jui)pard,1io commanded 
tho flying squadron in the Ihiitie, and ospoci- 
ally in the Gulf of Bothnia. In the follow- 
ing February he was appointed suporin- 
tondontofDovonport dockyard, and on o .Tidy 
was nominated a K.C.B. On 28 Nov. 1857 
he was promolod lo bo vice-admiral. Ue 
had no further service, and died at Hopton 
Hall in Suffolk on 29 Nov, 180.3. He was 
throe times married, and loft issiio. 

[O'Byrno's Nav, ilingr. Diet, ; Navy Lists ; 
Times, 2 and 8 Dae. 1863 ; Earp’s Hist, of tho 
Baltic Oampaign,] J, IC, L. 


PLUNKET, OIIEISTOHIErT^ 

EABi op FiNUALL(<f. 1649), was the elS • 

son of Luoas Plunket, styled Lucas Mo^ 
tenth lord Killoen, created Earl of Fineoll m! 

26 Sept. 1628, by bis second wife, SManna 
fifth daughter of Edward, lord Brabazon His 

father died in J637,andon20MorohthatTeBi 

Plunket received special livery of his estates 
lie look Ids seal in tho Irish parliament on 
16 March 1639, and was a member of several 
committees for privileges and grievances 
On tlio outbreak of the rebellion in October 
1041, he endeavoured, like the nobility and 
gentry of the Palo geiiorolly, to maintain an 
altitude of iientvalil.y hot ween the govern- 
ment and tlm northern party, and on iBNov. 
was appoint ed aooinmissioiierto confer with 
all iiorsons in arms, ‘ with n view to suspend 
for some timo tho sad offoots of licentiwia- 
neas and rapine, until tho kingdom was put 
in n bettor posture of defeneo.’ Iliabe- 
Imvionr caused him lo be mistrusted by 
government, and on 17 Nov. ho was pro- 
ckimod an oiillaw. He tliormipon took a 
prominent part in bringing about an afimnee 
between the Ulslor party and the nobility 
and gantry of the Pahs TTe was present at 
tho mooting at tho Hill of Ovofty, and snb- 
soqnoutly ot thal al tlm Hill of 'Tara, where 
ho was npppnintcd general of tho horse for 
tlio county of Month. 11 is name is attached 
to the principal documenls drawn up by the 
coufudeTutoB in jiislillcalinn of their taking 
up arms. Ho was n inemlmr of the general 
iiSBombly, and, by taking I ho oath of asso- 
cintioii against the paiial nuncio Rinuccini 
in Juno 1648, proved his fidelity to the 
original domniicTs of the coiifoilaratos; but 
otherwiso ho played iin inconspicuons part 
in the history of tho TobolUoii, He was 
token prisoner nt tho battle of Ratlimines 
on 2 Aug. 1640, died in cenfinomoiit in Dub- 
lin C'listlo a fortnight Inter, and was buried 
in St, Oathopno’s Oliurcli on 18 Aug. He 
WOH seven limes indicted for liigli treason, 
and his estates wnre confiaented by the act 
for tho speedy sottloineut of Ireland on 
13 Aug, 1 652, 

Plunkutmnrriud Miibel, dnuglil cr of Nicho- 
las Biirnowall, first viscount Ivingsland, who 
survived him, and married, in 1053, Colonel 
.Tamos liarnowall, youngest son of Sirrotriok 
Rarnewall. llss uldust son and heir, Luke, 
third earl of F'ingall, was restored to his 
flsIiUes and hommra by order of the oourt of 
olatins in 1 602. 

ILodgo’s Paarngo, oil. Arolulall, vi. 186-0 ; 
Gilbort's History of tlio Confiiilorntion aud 
History of Clunfenipomry Affairs (Irish Arohoeo- 
logical Society). In I ho iirbiclo in Wobh’s Com- 
pendium of Irish Biography, Plunket is con- 
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founded with his kinsman, Colonel Bichaid 
Plunket, son of Sir Christopher Plunket of 
Donsoghly.] B. D. 

PLTJ]!irK.ET, JOPIN (1664-17881, Ja- 
cobite agent, born in Dublin in 1664, was 
educated at the Jesuits’ College at Vienna. 
He was a Boman catholic layman, and he 
was sometimes known under the alias of 
Bogers. He was for over twenty years in 
the service of the leading Jacobites, either as 
a spy or diplomatic agent, and his wide per- 
sonal acc[uaintance with the statesmen of 
many countries illustrated the facility with 
which Jacobite agents approached men of 
the highest position. Bygenerslsanddivines, 
by Engli^, French, and Dutch ministers, he 
was received with politeness, plied with 
anxious inquiries about the health of James, 
and dismissed with promises of support, not 
perhaps sincere, hut always fervent. The 
hopes of the Jacobites were naturally raised 
by the rout of the whigs in England in 1710. 
A. number of the party were convinced that 
Harley was at heart a Jacobite, and that the 
negotiations which commenced with France 
in the autumn of 1711 were a preliminary 
to secret negotiations with the Pretender, 
Plunlcet therefore thought to improve the 
position of his employers by revealing to the 
tory ministry fictitious whig maclunations 
against the success of the peace. Prince 
^gdne came to England in January 1712, 
and excited much uneasiness by his frequent 
conferences held at Leicester House with 
Marlborough, the imperial envoy (Gallas), 
the leading Hanoverians, and the whig op- 
ponents of the peace. Accordingly, in Marw 
1712, Plunket sent to Harley, now Earl of 
Oxford, two forged letters purporting to have 
been written by Eugdne, and sent to Count 
Zinzendorf, the imperial ambassador at The 
Hague, for transmission to Vienna. Accord- 
ing to these letters, outrages iu London and 
the assaasination of the tory chiefs were to he 
the means employed to upset the government 
and frustrate the peace. The forged letters 
did not for a moment deceive Oxford. They 
created, however, strong prejudice against 
Prince Engine in influential quarters in Eng- 
land, and were skilfully usea by St. John to 
convince Toroy and the French negotiators, 
newly assembled at Utrecht, of the danger 
the ministry ran in trying to conclude peace 
against the wishes of a powerful faction. 

Meanwhile Plunket, disgusted by the in- 
credulity of Oxford, brou^t his pretended 
revelations birfore Lord-keeper Hareourt and 
the Duke of Buokiughamshire, by whom they 
were submitted to the privy council. On 
S April Plunket was summoned, and, in an- 
swer to much questioning, stated that he had 


derived his information through a clerk in 
Zinzendorf B cuite at The Hague. He was 
dismissed with a half-contemptuous direction 
to go over to Holland and bring back his 
friend. Though he must have known the 
facts. Swift treats the libels as substantially 
true in his flagrantly partisan ‘ Four closing 
Years of Queen Anne,’ while Maepherson 
prints them, and makes similar deductions, 
m his ‘ Original Papers.’ After a further 
period of foreign travel and intrigue, during 
which he made more than one vi»t to Borne 
and had several interviews with the Pre- 
tender, Plunket returned to England in 1718, 
and five years later was charged with com- 
plicity in Layer’s plot for seizing the Tower 
of London [see Lateie, Cheisiopher], He 
was arrested by specid warrant in January 
1728, as he was about to leave his lodgings 
in Lambeth. He was proved to have written 
letters to Middleton, Dillon, and other pro- 
minent Jacobites, urging them to secure the 
co-operation of Oie regent of France at any 
price, and promising a wide support in Eng- 
land ; there was also evidence that he had 
endeavoiired to corrupt some sergeants in the 
British army. The hill for inflicting certain 
pains and penalties tipou John Plunket was 
read in the House of (Commons a second time 
on 28 March 1723. Plunket made no defence. 
Suhsequentlv, before the House of Lords, he 
tried to establish that he was a peraon of no 
consideration in Jacobite counsels, a conten- 
tion which derived support &om his repel- 
lently ugly appearance, but was conclusively 
disproved by his correspondence. Eventually 
Plunket was confined as a state prisoner in 
the Tower until July 1738, when ‘at the 
public expense he was removed into private 
lodgings and cut for the stone by Mr. Che- 
selden’ [see Cebsbidbit, Wiiimil. The 
operation failed owing to Plunket's advanced 
age, and he died in James Street, near Bed 
Lion Street, in the following August. He 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Ponoros. 
John ie to be carefully distinguished from 
his cousin, Matthew Plunket, 'seijeant of 
invalids,’ a msn of the lowest ifoaracter, who 
gave damning evidence against his old crony, 
Christopher Layer. 

[EUt.Beg. 1723 passim, 1738 p. 32; yfyon's 
Hist, of the Beign of Queen Anne, li. 368 ; Btan- 
bope’e Hist, of Engl. 1839, i. 76; Coze’s Life of 
Marlborough, 1848, iii. 280; Haepherson’s Ori- 
ginal Papers, ii. 284; Boyer’s Annals, passim; 
Le-grelle’s Succession d’Espagne, v. 600-40 ; Dn* 
moot’s Lettres Historiques, 1710; Mimoiiesde 
Toroy, 1767, ii.271-4; Swift's Four closing Years 
ofQueenAnue;BolmgbrQke'sWoiks,179S,Tol.v.; 
Doran’s Jacobite London; Howell’sState Trials, 
voh xvi. ; Cobbett’s Perl. Hist. viii. 64.] T. S, 
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PLUNKET, NICHOLAS (^.1641), provicTed a mnsom. On his amvalat Bo 
compiler, is known only as author of a con- Plunket studied rhetoric for about a 1 
temporarjr account of aifairB in Ireland in under Professor Bandoni, and afterwa^fl* 
1641, which Carte frequently cites in hia entered the Irish or Ludovisian Golleffe th 
‘ Life of Ormonde.’ ’ It,’ wrote Carta, ‘ would under Jesuit control. There he remaineS 
make a ^017 large volume in folio, and is a eight years, becoming a proficient in math^ 
collection of a vast number of relations of matics, Iheology, and ^liloaophy. It wm 

S is that happened in the Irish wars, a rule of the foundation that priests oneoa- 
y n society of gentlemen who lived in pleting their course should return to Ire- 
that time, and were eyo-witneascs of many land, but in July 1664 Plunket beeaed 

of those passages.’ In 1741 , the compilers leave of Nickel, the general of the jesuite to 

grandson, Henry Plunket, co. Meath, issued continue his studies among the oratorians 
proposals for printing by subscription ‘A at San Qirolamo della Oaritik. This was 
failiM History of the lieboliion and Civil granted on the imilorstanding that he was 
War in Ireland from its beginning, in the to go to Ireland at any moment when ordered 

year 1641, to its conclusion, written by Ni- by tlie general, or others hie supsriorb. 
oholas Plunket, esq., and communicated to I'Vom 1657 to 106!) Plunket filled the chair 
Mr. Bryden, who revised, corrected, and ap- of theology at tlie Propaganda CoUege, and 
proved it.’ 'The subscript ion was one guinea his learning was utilised by the congrega- 
per copy. The book, it was stated, would tion of tho Index. Among liis friends were 
' ooiitam about ISO sheets, printed in a neat Suiirainpi,tliuoratorian,whobofriBiidodFlim- 
letler,’ In ITands’s work on tho ‘Writers Icot until October 1650, when ho died of the 
of Ireland,’ issued in J740, I’lunket’s book plague, and Cardinal Pallavioini, tho his- 
Wtts mentioned as still unpublished. No toriim of Ihe ccuncil of Tront from a point 
more was long heard of it, and portions of tho of view opposite to Savpi’s. 
manuscript appear to have been subsequently At tho end of 1668 thoro were hut two 
lost or destroyed. About 1830 a Iragniont Homan catholic bishops resident in Ireland, 
of the manuscript onmo, with some of tho of whom Patrick Piiinkei of Ardogh was 
Plunket estates, into the possession of Oono- one, his old impil Oliver being his agent at 
ral Ernnois Plunket Diinno, M.P. for tho Home. In Jamiary 1009 Peter Talbot was 
King's County. An account of this ft-ngmont niipointod to Dublin, tho sees of Cashel, 
by the present writer was printed in the do- Tunm, and Ossovy being flllod at the same 
scription of tho Pluiikot manuscript in the time. All the now prelates agreed that 
second report of tho Royal Commission on Plimkot should rcprusuiit them at Eome, 
Historical Manuscripts. Carte seems to have and ho thus became a sort of general solici- 
somewhat over-estimated tlie value and im- tor for Irish oauses, Il'o showed much zeal 
partiality of tho manuscript, against Peter Walsh [q. v.] and his party, 

[Carte's Life of Ormonde, 1730,vol.i.i Harris’s 

■Writers of Ireliuid, 1740 ; Hep. of lloyal Comm. Archbishop J albol, but wiw not one of those 
on Hist, MSS. 1871.] J. T G. whom tho latter rocommoudod for tho see of 

Armagh. Wood ii. 182) tells an un- 

PLUNKET, OLIVER (1029-1081), likely sto^ about an intrigue in Flunket’s 
Roman catholic archbishop of Armagh and favour. There wore nhiuctions to all the 
titular primate of Ireland, was born at candidates named, ami (Ucmenl, IX cut tho 
Loughcrow in Meath. His father’s name is controversy short by saying, ' Why discuss 
nowhere meutionod, hut ho was nearly ro- the unonrlain, when the certain is before 
latod on that side to Ohristonlier Plunket, us P Hero wo have a man of approved 
second earl of Pingall [q. v.j, and on his virtue, consummate doclriuo, and long ox- 
mother’s to the Dillons, earls of Roscomuiou, porionce, conspicun us for his quali (ioations in 
He was also oonnoclcd with his namoRako, tho full light of Rome. I make Oliver Flun- 
tho sixth Lord Lout.li, and witli Richard kot arohhishop of Armagh and primate of 
Tolbot [q. V.] and hie brother Peter [q. vO Ireland, by jny_ apostolic outhority.’ The 
He was educated Il'om infancy to his sixloontb furnml nomination was on 9 July 1669, the 
year by Lord Xi'ingaU’s brother, Patriok Plun- brief dated 8 Aug., and on fiO Nov. Plunket 
jket, titular abbot of St. Mary’s, Dublin, and was consi’crated at (Ihnut by Iho bishop of 
afterwords bishop of Ardagh and Meath sue- thatsoe, one of whose nssislaiits was Nicholas 
cesmvely. In 1646 ho accompanied Father EVonch [q. v.] of h'’ortiB. Pluuliot reached 
Scarampi to Romo,narrowly escaping ca])turo London in Movembor, and romaiiiod there 
by pirates, or perhaps parliamentary ovui.sor8, till his doimrluro for Ireland in tho early 
in the English Channel. In Flanders they fell spring of 1670. The pallium, which was 
among thioves, but an unnamed Samaritan granted 011 28 July of that year, followed 
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, him to his own country. lie had been I 
twenty-five years in Borne. j 

Brancis Barbeiini was at this time cardi- 
nal-protector of Ireland, and his letters se- 
cured Plunket a good reception from Queen 
Catherine of Braganza. Her almoner, 
Philip Thomas Howard [q, v.], lodged him 
secretly for ten days in his own apartment 
at Whitehall, and showed him the town. 
In Pobruary 1670 Plunket left London for 
Holyhead, the roads being almost impassable 
&om snow, and reachecl Dublin about the 
middle of March after a ten hours’ sail. Lord 
Fingall and other magnates of Plimhet’s name , 
oifered hospitality, and he accepted that of 
Lord Louthj whose house was conveniently 
placed for his work. It appears from a letter 
01 Lord Oonway'a(i?aiodonPrtpflr«, letter ovi.) 
that the king himself gave private informa- 
tion to John Bobartes, afterwards first earl 
of Badnor [q. v.l the viceroy, that Plunket 
was lurking in Ireland j but this was be- 
fore his consecration at Ghent, and it is pro- 
bable that Charles ordered a search onlv be- 
oauseheknewtlial it would be fruitless. j‘ohn, 
lord Berkeley of Stratton [q. v.l, who snc- 
ccodod Bobarles as viceroy, reoched Ireland 
in April, and from him neither Plunket nor 
Talbot had anything to fear. Plunket wa.s 
indeed accused of accepting too many invita- 
tions to Dublin Castle, but he said that be 
could not decently refuse, especially as Lady 
Berkeley and Chief-secretary Lane were ‘se- 
cretly catholics’ (BnarT). He was even 
allowed to sot up a school in Dublin under 
j ('suit management, and he lost no opportunity 
of praising Berkeley’s tolerance and kindness. 
Plunket’s enemies suggested that he was on 
ioo friendly terms with his protestanl rival. 
Primate .Tames Margetsou [q. v.], but with 
him it was not easv to quarrel. 

Arthur Oapel,eail of Essex [q. v.], succeeded 
Berkeley in 1(572. Ilis protestantism was 
undoubted, but he had probably no wish to 
porseoute ; and Plunket wrote to Oliver, the 
general of the jesuits, that the viceroy was a 
‘ wise man, prudent and moderate, and not 
inforior to hiwedecessor in good will towards 
mo ’ (JTief, MSS. Comm. lOth Eep. App. pt. v. 
p. 3G1), Ilieplan was to encourage dissen- 
sions among Iho Bomnn catholicplergy, and 
in particular the dispute concerning the pre- 
cedence of their sees between Plunket and 
Talbot (Spioileffium Oasorimse, ii. 22; Kttb- 
SDLTi and PiraNDBiioABT, M^ort on Carte 
Papers, p. 120). 

Plunkat’s labours in bis diocese were un- 
oeasing, In the first four years of his mission 
he confirmed 48,666 persons, some of them 
sixty years old, and this activity was never 
relaxed. Hie energies were not even con- 
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fined to Ireland, for he visited the Hebrides 
ill 1671, with some help from Lord Antrim, 
and in spite of the bouse of Argyll. His 
account of this mission is unfortunately lost. 
In ecclesiastical politics Plunket was an ultra- 
montane, favouring the jesuits, scouting 
Peter Walsh and the opportunist. s, and care- 
fully nipping Jansenism in the bud. In the 
interminable disputes between the Pranciscan 
and Dominican orders be was disposed to 
favour the latter. The unfrocked, or at least 
disCTaced, friars who incurred his censure 
and subsequently swore away bis life were 
Franciscans. Irregularities of all kinds ke 
sternly repressed, and he did what he could 
for education in the face of immense difficul- 
ties. The revenue from his see was only 621. 
in good years, and sometimes it fell to 51. lOs. ; 
nor did he get much outside help. Charles II 
allowed him 2001. m 1671. In l679hewrote 
that he had not received quite 401. altogether 
from Borne, that is for his own use ; but several 
sums passed through his hands for educational 
and other purposes, wliirh were always care- 
fully accounted for. He never had a house 
of his own, and wa'j often glad to eat oatcake 
and milk, 

Plunket was not on very cordial terms 
with Archbishop Talbot. He presided at the 
national synod in Dublin in June 1670, which 
Talbotatteuded,buttbe ancient dispute about 
precedence between the two chief arobiepi- 
scopol sees was soon revived. Early in 1671 
it was proposed to send the archbishop’s 
brother Bicnardto England as agent at court 
for the Irish Boman catholics, and the arch- 
bishop subscribed 101. Plunket offered to give 
a liko sum if the clergy of his diocese would 
raise it, but this they refused to do. In 1672 
Plunket published a treatise in English under 
the title ‘ Jus Primatiale,’ &o., in whieb be 
claimed pre-eminence for his own see. Talbot 
was much aggrieved, and wrote an answer 
inLatin, entitled ‘ PiimatasDublinensis,’&c,, 
which was published at Lisle in 1674. In 
the established church of Ireland the supre- 
macy of Armagh had long been fully acknow- 
ledged. Baldesohi, secretary of the propa- 

fept b'is’saddL^— ‘ L’Armacano sta a cavallo’ 
— but the controversy was not finally settled 
until long afterwards. Plunket was engaged 
as late as 1678 on a rejoinder to Talbot’s 
treatise, but it never saw the light. 

The agitation in England which led to 
the passing of the Test Act, and the subse- 
quent agitation agolnst the Duke of York, 
mrced the Irish government into repressive 
measures. Boman catholics were excluded 
from the corporations, while their bishops 
and regular clergy were ordered to leave the 
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kinp;dom. A.t the bcgininng of 1 07-1 Wimhot from him at 1hi> hav of the lords, Oii 7 Tn. 
thought it pnidont to hide, and to write in 1080-1 he wins iillowod to sunci to Irolund 
the name of Thomas Cox. Ono Sunday in for soma monoy of hia — loss than 100/— 
Jounary, aftur vospers, ho travelled through which wtia in Kir Valont ine flrowne’a haiirlH 
snow and hail to the house of a oouiitiw {Ilist. MSS. Omnm, lltli liep, Apu. ii igRl 

f entloman whoso reduced circumstances left One grand jury refused to lin'd a hill 

im little to fear from the roousiincy laws. heeauRothowithossesoontradiotedeaoIiother 
After some months the persecution slackcuod, but a second was more easily convinced or 
and on 23 Sept, ho voni ured to write officially practice may have made M ac Jl oyer and his as- 
in his own name to his archiopisoopal brother aoeiiites morn plausible. I’lunkut layinNew- 

of Tuam, but ihe letter is addressed to ‘Mr. gntonntilSIiay 1081, wlumhewas arraigned 
James Lynch.’ Archbishop Ljmeb was Jiim- in tlioking’s buiinli. lie demurred to theimis- 
self driven into exile, hut Plunket was well diction, on the ground of liia previous arraign- 
thought of in high official quart ora, and was mont in Troland, but this was overruled and 
not seriously molested {Mimoir, p. 207). the 1 rial at his request was fixed for 8 iime 

'When Ormonde succeeded Masax ns viceroy to enahle him to bring over evidence. This 
in 1 677, there was for a while Htt lo change apparently liberal respite was useless, for the 
in Plurlcet’s pesilion. Titus Oates made his Irish courts refused to compromise their in- 
flrst depositions respecting the ‘Popish Plot’ depBiideiioo by forwiirdlug records without 
in September 1078, and in ( Ictobor Archbishop direct orders from tlio crown, and tho English 
Talbot, who luid boon allowed io return lo judges refused to receive parole evidence as 
Ireland, was in consequence cousigiiod to tho io iirovious convici.ions of the witnesses, 
prison wlicro he died. In November Pliinlcet There wore also delays from had reads and 
wont to lluhlin to attend the deathbed of Ms want of moiu'jr, and Plunket had to meet 
o1dmBstorandnamesaka,tliGbiahopofJ!Hoatb, thechargo of high troason ivithoiit witnesses 
and on 0 Doe. ho was ooinmitted 1 o tho ciistlo. and wLthonl. eouuHol . Ohicf-justice Pemliei'- 
Plunkot was kept for about six woelm in ton, who had just Huccuedod Soroggs, and 
tho casl.le in solitary ooufmoment, liut who afterwards defended Ihe soven bishops, 
nothing appoared against him, and the rule behaved with luoro doceney, lliougli Boarcsly 
was soon TOlaxod. JlncMoyor and his follow- witli moro fairnosa, tiian his predecessor. 'The 
porjiirers, who ocousod Plunkot of sharing puisne pulgo 'J'luimas .Tones (d. 1002) [q. v.] 
in the Irish branoh of l.ho‘ Popish Plot,' went and William IJolbon {A. 1004) [q. vjwere 
over to England, and carouilly rohoarsod alBosevRTooni.lu!m’i.souor. KirlloV-rlSawyer 
tlieir pert, returning lo Ireland with iiiKt,ruo- [ipv.Jcoiiducto(ltliooimo ns attorney-general, 
lions from tho politicians who managed the withPiiicli, JoJl’roys, and Mayiiiird. Tlio ease 
plot. Special orders wore sent that tho against him was that he had enuspired to 
prisoner should bo tried by on oxelusivoly bring a large Ji’ronoli army to Ireland. Per 

f irotostant jury, (jrmondo bad tlio vonno limt iiiiiqiose, it was siiid, he liod oollBctcd 
aid at Ihmdalk at the .Fuly assiises, HIBO. numoy, and Oarliiigford was 1,n ho I.I 10 place 
This was in l*lnnki<t’.s own diooeso, wliere ho of disonihiii'kation. As I’luiilcet pointed out, 
and his aoeusors were equally well known, 0110 had only to look at a niup of Ireland to 
and tho result was that no witnesses wore see lliiili no foreign enemy would go to Oar- 
forthcoming. Tho trial was iioocssarily post- lijigford. 'J’iie iiioiiey eolleeled by him was 
poned, and in ( lotobor orders came that it for tlie service of ii’is ehureh, and he had 
should take place in Lomlon. Thorn worn nuvor had any eonnininication with the 
jireeodunts for suoli a oonrsu, nntalily that of I'Vimoh government. Plunket freely con- 
Oonnov,lordMaguirofHeo AlAtiuiun,Clnirjron, fussetl that he had done everything lluit an 
1 016-lu4B]. Plunlcet had nearly oxhnustod archbishop of ids ciiiiroli was hound to do, 
his slender resoiirooH by paying tlio exorhit ant and that t.liere might he inatjter for a pfa- 
cliargosofhis Dublin gaoler, and was brought munire. As fortreiiseii, the evidence, as we 
to London at the pnlilio expense. lie arrived now road it, is se absurd that it is hard to 
between 28 Oct. and (J Nov., when tho com- understand his conviction by tlio jury after 
mil tee for cxiimmations allowwl liira pen, a quarter of an lioiir’s didilierntion. 
ink, and paper. 'IVodays laiorltcpolitioneu After oeuviotioii Plunket solemnly eaid, 
the king and the llonse of Lords that ho 'T was never guilty of any of tlio treasons 
might be maintained in prison, and that bis laid to my cliargo, as you will hoar in time, 
.servant might bo allowed aoeoss to him. and my oliarnctor you may roeeivo from my 
Piciiordson, tho governor of Nowgalo, re- Lord-olinmiollor of Ireland [Afiehael Boyle], 
ported a conversation in wliioli ho soemod to my Lord Berkeley, my Lord Essex, and the 
aoknowledge that there wns a plot of some Duke of Ormonde.’ Essex told tho king 
kind in Ireland, but nothing was elicited that Plunket was innoeent., and that the ovi- 
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dunce a^ainat him could not he true. Charles 
retorted that Eases might have saved 
by saying this at the trial, but that he him- 
self dared not pardon anyone. Plunlretwaa 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyhurn on 
1 July. On the scatlbld he read a dignified 
speech, denying what had been sworn against 
him, and pointing out the flaws in the evi- 
dence. A postscript was atfi.ved, in which 
he declared that he had made no mental 
reservation or evasion, but employed words 
‘ in their usual sense and meaning, os pro- 
testanta do when they discourse with all 
candour and sincerity,’ His dying speech 
was at once printed and circulated. 

‘ Lord Essex told mo,’ says Burnet, * that 
this Plunket was a wise and sober man . . . 
in due submission to the government, with- 
out engaging into intrigues of state . . . the 
foreman of the grand jury, who was a zealous 
protestant, told me, they contradicted one 
another evidently, . .he was condemned, 
and suffered very decently, expressing him- 
self in many particulars as became a bishop.’ 
Ohai'les Fox, in hia historical fragment, de- 
clared that of hia ‘ iiiiiocence no imuht could 
be entertained.’ In Dalrymple's 'Memoirs’ 
Plunket is called ' the most innocent of men.’ 

Extraordinary honour has been paid to 
Archbishop Flunket’s remains. The head 
was sent to Cardinal Howard at Home, and 
by him presented to Archbishop Hugh Mac- 
iSlahon, who brought it to Ireland about 
ITfid. It is still preserved in the Dominican | 
convent at Droahoda, which was founded in 
that year by the archbishop's grand-niece, 
Catherine Plunket. Father Corker, the chief 
of the English Benodictiiies, who was in New- 
gate with Plunket, had the body buried first 
in 1 liu oliurchyard of St. Q-iles-in-the-fields j 
two years later it was exhumed and carried to 
Gorraany to the Beiiodiotine Abbey of St. 
Adrian and St. Denis at Lamspringe, near 
Ilildoalioira, and there it remained until the 
Pruaaiaii government expelled the English 
monks iii 1803. It was then placed in the 
cliiirchyard, bnt brought to England in 1883, 
when it was placed in St. Gr^ory’s monas- 
tery, DoAVUsicle, near Bath. Father Corker 
employed a surgeon named Ridley to out off 
the arms below the elbows. One of these 
soverud limbs was long preserved at Sarns- 
ili'ld Court, IlerefordSiire, and is now at 
the Franoisoan convent, Tatiiiton, When 
the body was removed from Lamspringe 
801110 bones were extracted and left there as 
rolics. 

There is a portrait of Plunket in the Dro- 
gheda nuimovy, said to have been painted 
m prison, ‘in the dress peculiar to arch- 
biiiliopa of that time, with long flowing hair 
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and heard.’ A portrait painted by G. Murphy 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, London, 
and has been eiigiwed by Taiider Vaart ; 
other engravings by Liittrell, Collins, Dun- 
bar, and Lowndes are mentioned by Bromley. 
Another portrait is in the Bodleian Library. 

[Cardinal Moran hns collected most of the 
facts and many of the documents in his Memoir 
of Archbishop Plunket, and in his Spicilegium 
Os'sorienae. The latter contains originals of 
which the former gives translations or extracts. 
Other letters are in De Burgo's Hihornia Do- 
minicana, 1762, and in the 7th and 10th Beports 
of the Hist. MSS. Comm. ; C.irte’s Ormonde j 
Stuart’s Arm.igh ; B'Alton’s Hist, of Drogheda ; 
Archbishop Hugh MaeMahon's Jus Primatiale 
Armachanum, 1728 ; Peter Walsh’s Hist, of the 
Remonstrance j State Trials, vols. ii. and iii., ed. 
1742; Anthony Wood’s Life and Times, ed. 
Clark, vol. ii. ; Arthur, Earl of Essex’s Letters, 
1770 : Brady’s Episcopal Snece-sion ; Maer.ie'a 
Annals of tha Bodleian Library; Tablet news- 
paper, 10 Feb. 1883; information kindly sup- 
plied by the Rev. Robert Murphy, P.P., St. 
Peter’s, Drogheda.] E. B-l. 

PLUNKET, PATRICK (d. 16C8), ninth 
Bi.B 0 N OF Dtjksint, 00 . Meath, was only son 
of Christopher, eighth lord Dunsany, W his 
wife Mary or Aland, daughter of Henry 
Bahington of Dethick, Derbyshire. Both 
father and mother were Roman catholics. 
An ancestor, Sir Christopher Plunket (<t 
1416), was active in the Irish wars during 
the early part of the fifteenth century, and ie 
said to have been deputy to Sir Thomas 
Stanley, lord lieutenant of Ireland. His 
son, Sir Christo^er (d. 1461), is generally 
reckoned first Baron Dunsany. Another 
Christopher Plunket was token prisoner by 
the Irisn in 1466, and died in 1467 (LoDsn, 
vi. 166-74; Booh of Sowth, pp. 136, 173, 
3o9; Ajina&o/F’oiM'Afasfec»,iv.l043, 1046). 
Patrick Plunket, seventh lord Dunsany {jl. 
1630), was reputed to he the author of some 
literary works, which have not come to light. 

Patrick, the ninth lord, succeeded to the 
title and estates on the death of liis father 
in 1603. He sat in the House of Lords 
at Dublin, and married Jane, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Heneage of Lincolnshire. At 
the commencement of the movements of 
1041 in Ireland, Lord Dunsany, with other 
Roman catholic peers, addressed letters to 
the lords justices at Dublin in relation to 
rumoiirod designs against themselves and 
their co-religionists. In Morch 1641-3 Don- 
sany, in a letter to the Earl of Ormonde, still 
extant, avowed himself a loyal subject, a 
‘lover of the mosperity of England,’ and 
added,' I amanEiigllslniian horn, my mother 
an Englishwoman, and my wife an English- 
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woinfiu.’ Later in the eaiiio mouth he applied 
to the lords justices for assistance to enable 
him to defend his castle and lands. Ilia re- 
quest was not acceded to, and ho was soon 
after committed to prison on a charge of 
treason. After an incarceration of oightoen 
months he was liberated, but bound to ap- 
pear for trial in tho court of king’s bench. 
Under tho government of tho parliament of 
England Dunsnny and liia wife wore qieotod 
from their castle and possessions, which had 
been deoreod to ' adventurers ' who had tvd- 
vanced money inLondonfor estates inireland. 
In the acts of settlement and explanation of 
1062 a clause was inserted for restoring to 
Dunsany his castle, with portions of the 
estates which ho possessed in 1041. lie died 
in 1008. 

[Oarto's Life of Ormonde, 173fl ; Ourto Papers, 
Bodleian Library; Poorogo of Trolaud, 1780 ; 
Wood's AthonmOxon. 1813; PrendorKiisl’a Orom- 
wollinii SoLtlomonl, 1870; GHlhort’a Ooiitom- 
porary lliat. of Allliirs in Ireland, 1870, and 
Hist, of Oonfoderiilien and War in Ireland, 1 882.1 

J. T. Q. 

PLTJNKET, THOMAS, Bahon PinrirKm' 
of the Iloly Homan Empire (1710-1779), 

f enotal in tho service of Ausl ria, a kinsman of 
lord lluiisany, was horn in Ireland in J710. 
I'hitering tho Austrian array, he fought in 
Turkey and In tho wav of tlio Siianish suo- 
oossioii. ] n 1 740, ns n colonel and adjnlant- 
genoral of tho army in Italy, lie much dis- 
tinguisliod himself, and in (he following y nor 
ho was sent to Qoiumi ns bonmr of tho im- 
perial pardon t.o that rnnnblio. TIo wont 
through tho seven yoniv war. In 1767, 
under Baun, by capturing the obstinnloly 
defended village of Krzoszow, bo greatly 
contributed to tlie victory of Kollin. The 
cj'OHs of II 10 order of Miuia Thovosa, wliioli 
conforrad the title of l)aron,wneoonaoquontly 
awarded liiin on 4 Deo. 17fi8. In thofollow- 
iiigyenrho was in coinmand of eight Austrian 
regiments in Saxony (Oahia'IiI], M'eilmrk 
the Great, viii. 177). In 1703 ho was 
nominated general. On St. Patrick's day 
1700 ho attended tho dinner given at Vienna 
to men of Irish extraction by Oount Deme- 
trius O'Mahony, the Spanish nmlmssador [soo 
under O'Waiioity, Daitiisl]. In ] 770 ho was 
appointed governor of Antwerp, which post 
he hold till his deathj 20 Jan. 1770. 

By his marriara with Mnvy D'Alton, pro- 
bably a sister of Richard and Edward Ir Al- 
ton, Austrian generals, he Itad a son, an Aus- 
trian oiKoer, killed at tho siege of Belgrade 
in 1780. A daughter, Mary Bridget, Oharlotto 
.losephine, born at Louvain in 1760, woh 
eduoated at tho English Austin nuimory, 
Pai’is, and married in 1787 tho Marquis do 


Clittstellux, who died on 26 Oct. 1788 • she 
I was subsequently lady-in-waiting to the 
Duehois of Orleans, and died at Paris m 
j 18 Dec. 1816. Ilor son Alfred (born po^ 
'tluimously m Eebruary 1789) became an 
oquen-y to Princess Adelaide, the sister of 
Louls-Philippo, was a deputy, 1882-42 and 
was created a peer of Prance in 1846. ’ 

[Hirtonfokl's Militiir Moria Theresen Oiden 
Vienna, 1867 ; Annual Ilegistor, 1768, p. gg' 
Diary of Gouvornonr Morris ; Alger's English^ 
men in Ifrenoh Iterolulion.] J. Q-. a. 

PLUNKET, WILLIAM OONYNO- 
IIAM, flrat Babon PmjNKirr (1764-1864) 
lord oliancollor of Ireland, born at Enni£ 
killen, 00 . Monaghan, on 1 July 1704, was 
tlio fourth and youngest son of Tlmmas 
Plnnket, a pro8b;^.erian minister of Ennis- 
killen, whoso father also was a zealous mini- 
ster of the same donomination. His mother 
Mary, WHS danghlor of Redmond Oon}'ng- 
ham of the same t own. The father, educated 
at Glasgow, was transferrod from Enniskillen 
to Dublin, where ho was, in 1708, appointed 
the collenpfuo of the Rev. Dr. Moody in the 
ministry of tho Strand R(,roet Ohapel, Us 
proved an aotivo liberal politician at Dublin, 
possossed of groat political knowledge and 
convorsttt ioiml powers ; ho was a constant at- 
tendiint in tho gallery of tho House of Oom- 
nions, and a frequent advisor of the patriot 
merahers. In 1778 lie diod, leaving his 
widow ill provided for ; and it was only by 
tho BUjijiovt of the Strand Street congrega- 
tion that she woa able to bring up her ohil- 
dron. 

William Plnnket attended Ike sekool of 
the Rev. Lewis Kerr, and booaine familiar 
with Barry Yelvorlon (iiftovwards Lord 
Avmiinoro) tiiimigli 11 . sclinolhoy intimacy 
witli his son. In 1779 ho matrioulated in 
tho univorsity of Dublin, twice took the 
olesR prize, obtained a scholarship in his 
third yoar, and joined tlio eollego historical 
society, wliore, witli his friends young Yel- 
vorlon and Thomas Addis Emmet [q. v.], he 
was a frequent speaker. Pirod by Uio exam- 
ple of its merabora, Busho, Magee, Parsons, 
and Wolfe Tone— inspired, too, by tho enthu- 
siasm of tho patrietio succossos of 1782 — ^he 
became a leading debater, was vioo-prosidont 
in 1783, took the medals for oratory, history, 
and for oomposition in turn, and produced 
an essay in defence of the Ago, wliich the 
society decided to iirint and rewarded with 
a special prize. In 1784 ho graduated B.A., 
and having kept his terras at tho king’s inns 
while at the university, he entered Lmooln’s 
Inn, London, and began, in lodgings at Lam- 
beth, tho diligent study of law, depending on 
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his mother’s narrow means and on the help of 
friends. He returned to Dublin in Say 

1786, was called to the bar in Hilary term 

1787, and acquired a modest practice be- 
fore the year was out. His rise was rapid, 
and gave proofs of steady industry, conspi- 
cuous logical power, and temperate habits, 
the last wen an uncommon distinction. He 
practised indiscriminately in common law, 
equity, and criminal courts, and went the 
north-western circuit, which included Ennis- 
killen. He was soon one of the leading ad- 
vocates of his day, and his fame ultimately 
exceeded that of any Irish counsel before or 
since. 

In 1797 Lord Glare mode bitn a king’s 
counsel ; but until 1798 he kept aloof from 
politics.^ Nor was he professionally brought 
into political prominence except once, when, 
on 4 July 1708, he appeared with Curran to 
defend Henry Sheares [q. v.] on his trial for 
high treason {State Trials, xxvii. 266). Early 
in 1798 James Caulfeild, first earl of Charle- 
mont [q. v.], offered to Plunket the seat for 
his family borough of Oharlomont, once held 
by Q-rattan. At first the offer was refused, 
Plunket being for, and Oharlemont against, 
the Homan catholic claims ; but it was re- 
newed without any pledge being attached to 
it, and on these terms was accepted (see 
Habpx, L{fe of Lord CharUmont, ii. 429). 
Plunket was elected, and devoted himself to 
an uncompromising and disinterested oppo- 
sition to the projected Act of Union. He 
took his seat on 6 Feb. 1798, and during the 
remainder of the existence of the Irish par- 
liament frequently spoke in debate ; nor did 
his parliamentary fw short of his forensic 
reputation, Ho was also a contributor of 
witty articles to the ‘Anti-Union’ news- 
paper, begun on 27 Doc. 1798 and abandoned 
in March 1799. The extinction of the Irish 
parliament in 1800 for a time put an end to 
Plunket’s political ambitions, and he devoted 
himself to his practice and to the accumula- 
tion of a fortime. He appeared for the prose- 
cution on the trial of Bobert Emmet [q. v.] 
in September 1803 for his rebellion {State 
Triah, xxviii. 1097), and is charged, unjust' 
with having pressed with undue seventy tlie 
chargos and evidence against his former 
friend, in order to win the favour of the 
goveriiment (see B. Madpun, United Iris/i- 
men, Srd sor. iii. 236, 264, ond D_._ 0. Mad- 
nnN', Ireland and its Rulers, pt. iii. p. 126). 
In fact, however, he had only known the 
prisoner’s brother Thomas (see Plunket’s 
nffidavif, 23 Nov. 1811, in 0’FlanA9Ah’b 
Chancellors of Ireland, ii. 472 ; Irish Quart, 
Rev. iv. 161). By the nttomey-general’s 
s])GRial request Plunltet made the speed; 


in reply. Shortly afterwards, at the end of 
1803, he became solicitor-general, and was 
at once denounced as a renegade by the 
writer called ‘ Juverna ’ in Oobbett’s ‘ W eekly 
Register’ in terms for which, in 1S04, ha 
recovered at Westminster 5001 damages 
against Cobbett in an action for libel {State 
Trials, xxix. 53), Some years afterwards 
he was obliged to commence proceedings 
against the publishers of ' Sketches of His- 
to^, Politics, and Manners in Dublin in 
1810,’ for a gross repetition of the charge. 
In 1805 Pitt made him attorney-general, 
and he retained that office in the following 
whig administration. Hitherto he had treated 
the post as professional and non-political. 
Now it became a party and parliamentary 
one. He was invited by Lord Grenville to 
enter the English House of Commons, and 
was accordingly, though with reluctance, 
elected for Midhurst earfr in 1807. He then 
became an adherent of Lord GrenvUle, and, 
though he sat only for two months before 
the dissolution, made his mark in debate; 
but having identified himself with the whigs 
he declined the request of the new tory ad- 
ministration, that he should retain the at- 
torney-generalship. 

Upon the dissolution he was not re-elected 
to parliament, and for the next five yearn re- 
mained m Ireland, earning both reputation 
and an income probably unequaUed at the 
Irish bar. In cross-examination he excelled ; 
he addressed juries with marked success; 
but it was to chancery oases that he devoted 
most of his time, and in them he felt most 
at home. Of his methods of argument the 
case of Rex v. O’Grady is said to be the best 
example (see report W Richard Wilson 
Greene, publ. 1816). Despite the Duke of 
Bedford’s offer of two successive seats in the 
interval, it was not until 1812 that he re- 
entered parliament, as member for Dublin 
University. The government favoured a 
toiy candidate, but his friends Buirowes 
and Magee secured his return. He held the 
seat tUlhe retired from parliament. He was 
now rich, partly from his own exertions, 
partly from his brother Dr. Plunket’s bequest 
to him of 00,000/. In parliament he gene- 
rally supported Lord GrenviUe, but ohiefiy 
directed his parliamentary efforts to farthen- 
ing the cause of catholic emancipation. It 
was on 25 Feb. 1813 that, on Grattan’s mo- 
tion for a committee on the laws affecting 
Roman catholics, he made a great speech, of 
which even Castlereagh declared that ‘it 
would never be forgotten ’ (0. S. Pabehr, 
Teel in JEarhj L^e, p. 76). The motion was 
carried, tind a bill was introduced. Hisnext 
great effort was, on 22 April 1814, in favour 
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of Lord Morpol/li'H motion for a vote of con- 
Biire oil tho a])ua]foi' for oxjirosMoiib liuatiloto 
tho Homan oatholio claims, ivliiuli bo bad 
used ini bo remarks be addressed to tbo regent 
at Ibo bar of tbo IIouso of Lords at tbe 
close of tbo previous session. Tbo cause of 
emancipation, bowovor, -wbicb had seomod 
iiopuful in 18J;i, grow more and more bojio- 
lOBS till 182L, and Plunkol, tbongb bo spoke 
not uufroquoutly, won no moro oratorical 
victories. 

following tbo load of Lord Qronvillo, bo 
supported the lory govornmout both on the 
question of ronowiiig tbo war in 181C, after 
Napolonn’a escapo Irom Elba, and on tbo 
courso tlioy look in 1819 with roferonco to 
tbe conduct of tbo mngistratos in dueling 
with the mueting at idt, Putor’sEields, Man- 
obestnr. Dii tbe latter occasion, on tbo iu- 
troduolion of tliu Soditious Aluutiugs Pre- 
vention Hill, bo delivered a speoeb wbicb 
satisiied bis oiipoiionts (sou Qmrievhj Jlemw, 
xxii. 407, and Loiiu IlnDMiy, Letters to the 
Jiishop of Llandaff, p. i!!12) and olTondod bis 
Monets. Ilrougb'am upbraided bim for liis 
vote, and Lord firoy was nqiortod to bavo 
called bim an ‘aposlalo.’ Time, however, 
healed Ibis broiiob. AVhon Grattan diuil in 
1820, Plunkot, who bad ulwiiya foil and 
shown admiration and ruspoot for him, sue- 
ooeded to his position ns foremost uhampinn 
of tho lloiuiiti cttlliolio claims. It is, liow- 
evor, to bo olisorved lint tlie leadora of tbo 
Homan cutbolio parly, wbilo rooognimng 
that bo was incomparalily their best advo- 
cate, dissentod from bis view, wbiob be em- 
bodied in bis bill, that securities in the 
shape of a royal ‘ veto ’ on tbo appointment 
of oatliolic bishops were roquirod (J'h'JS!- 
I’Amtaic, O’Cmnell Ooir&tpondtmee, i. OH; 

q/' Br. Doyle, i. On 28 Peb. 1831 

he reintrodueoil tbo question bi a spoooh of 
wbicb Peel said, twenty yoars bitor, ‘ It 
stands nearly tliu iiigbosL in point of ability 
of any evor board in this house.’ It is onu 
of tbe very few spooebes ho revised, often as 
bo was urgjod to collect thorn; oud it ap- 
Xieorcd in Jlutlov’s ‘ ‘Historical hlemoirs of 
tlic English, Irish, and Scotch Oatliolics’ in 
1832. lie saw bis emancipation bill safe 
through its second iwding on 1(1 March by 
264 to Still votes, and then loft its cuiuluot 
to Sir John TTowport; it failed to boeoino 
law. His wife's dealli roculled him to Ire- 
land, and so paralysed bis emu'gies that he 
withdrew for some time from iiublie ond 
professional lifo. 11c volurued to it when, 
early in January 1822, bo was aiipoinled by 
Lord Liverpool ottornoy-gonoral Tor Ireland 
iMuler the now lord lieutenant, tbo Marquis 
’Wollosloy, and was sworn of tbo privy oounoil. 


Hopes were held out to bun and to tbe other 

Groimllowbigstbatsomotbiugwouldnowbe 

done for tbe lloniuu catbobes. He believed 
that their cause would progress more surelv 
with Iricnds m tbo administration than if its 
supporters romoiued permanently in oppoai- 
tion. _Hib situation was dillioult. Tbelri^ 
piml of tbe administration bad been expresalv 
constructed on tbo principle of a combination 
of opposites; for (•foulburn, tbo 
lary, was iinti-catbolic, O’Oomiell and bis 
party woro proasiiig for what was impracti- 
cable, and tbo protestant pivrty endeavoured 
to tbwoi-t snob oflbrls as could be mado. On 
tho wliolu, Plunkot discharged bis duties 
with eourngo and fairness. When the grand 
jury of Dublin threw out tbe biUs iigamst 
(bo ringleaders^ of tbo ‘ Bottle Riot,’ be ex- 
hibited c.r ojtcio informations against them, 
but failed to ubtniu oonviotions. Saurin 
tbon acotiHod bim of having roaorlcd to au 
micoiistitutioiial procedure, and instigated 
Browiilow, member for Ariiiagli, to move a 
volo of cmisiire upon him in tho House of 
(Jomimms. lie rose in a bouse predisposed 
against liim, and in a poworl'ul spoeob re- 
futed tbo charge (for details seeWAMOiB, 
Jlkt Dni/l, vol. ii. ; Hansard, now sor. vcls. 
viii. and ix.; JBvokinuiiam, Mmoirsoftho 
Court of Oeorye IV, iqi. 424-0). But lus 
dillleultiuN in Irulnnd wore inoosaant. lie 
failed in bis prosecution of O’Oonnell in 1824 
for bis ‘ Bouvor ’ spoooh. Tlio riso of the 
Ootholio Association compelled tbo int redac- 
tion of a bill for its suppreasion in Eebruary 
1820, wbiob ho Bupnnrtod; and though his 
siwochiiiRupnort ol Burdi>l,1,’H Oatliolic Itoliof 
Jiill on 28 bob. was one of bis Hnoat, atilltbe 
bill soernud us far as overfrom passing in to law. 

On Lord Livurpool’a resignation in March 
1827 and (Jauning's aHsiiiiqition of ofbee, 
Plunkot oxpeotud to bcenmu Irish loid. eban- 
collor. Thu king’s illiol ooiiscioutiouNiiesa on 
tbo cutbolio qiicHlriou and dislike of udvo- 
oalus of cutliiilio claims disiippninted him of 
tbo ollico. Goorgo I V refused t n accept Lord 
I^lanuora’s roaijrimtioii of tho Irish obaiicul- 
lorsbip. Ouiuiuig thnn oll'uiiid Plunket the 
English mastorahip of tho rolls, just vacated 
by Copley, which Pluiilcol ucoopted, hold for 
a few days, and Ibun resignod, owing to tbo 
prolbesioiial fouling of l.hu bbiglish bar against 
thn appoint mont of an Irish barrialur to an 
Eiiglisn judicial post. Lord Horbury was 
tberuupou iiiduood to resign tlio cbiof-iiiatioo- 
sliip of tlio Irish common pleas, and Plunket 
Buccoedod liiin, and was rnisud to tbo pooriige 
of tho United Kingdom us Huron Plunket of 
Nowton, 00 . Cork, llis llrst spnecli in Ibo 
TIouso of I,ords was made on 1) .Tune 1827, 
un the Oalbolic lluliof Bill, tbo appruaching 
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success of which was now almost assured ; I 
and when it passed, in 1829, it was felt that 
no pi'otestanl had done more for it than he. 

Politically his work was now almost done, 
though in later years he voted and not un- 
freqiiently spoke on Irish questions. On 
23 l)eo. 1830 he was appointed by Lord 
Grey lord chancellor of Ireland. The change 
was not popular with the bar, as his reputa- 
tation in the common pleas was that of a 
hasty and imprudent judge (Qreville Me- 
moirs, 1st sor. li. 91). Politically his influ- 
ence was still great, and his advice was 
highly esteemed by successive lord lieu- 
tenants, Lords Anglesea, Wellesley, and 
JIulgravo ; and in 1839 he made a powerfiil 
defence of hlulgrave’s administration in the 
House of Lords. As a judge he proved 
himself patient, bold, and acute ; and what- 
ever may be said of his deficiency in learn- 
ing — and his decisions certainly were fre- 
quently reversed on appeal — his practical 
elflciency is not to be gainsaid. The nume- 
rous legal appointments ho from time to 
time bestowod on his relatives excited com- 
ment, and even scandal (see Mansard, x. 
1219). Early in 1839 a report was put 
about that he was to be re^aced by Sir 
John Campbell (see, for example, PiTZ- 
PATEIOK, Oo)re^o??af«iee(jf 0’C<iwi(’W,ii.l76), 
and overtures were made to him to lend him- 
self to the job. He refused. It is alleged 
in Lord Campbell’s ‘ Life ’ (ii. 142) that he 
gave a written undertaking in 1840 to re- 
sign whenever required; but of this state- 
ment there seems to be no confirmation. 
Lord Melbourne sounded him again in June 
1841, without result. The lord lieutenant 
then asked for his concurrence as a pOTSonal 
favour to himself, and on 17 Jime Plunket 
yielded and resigned. Plunket bore this 
ill-treatment, which Lord Dmugham (see 
prolace to D. PiUNKBT, Life of Lord FluMcet) 
naa stigmatised as gross, and public opinion 
has over sinco considered unjustifiable (Gre- 
ville Memoirs, 2nd ser. ii. 14), with dignified 
and uncomplaining silence. He retired alto- 
gether from politics, travelled in Italy, and 
lived a peaceful country life at his seat. Old 
Cbnnauglit, co. Wicklow. At last his mental 
faculties failed, and he died on 4 Jan. 1864, 
and was buried in Mount Jerome cemetery, 
Dublin. In 1791 he married Catherine, 
daughter of John McCausland of Strabane, 
then M.P. for Donegal. He left six sons 
and live daughters, and was succeeded in the 
title by his oldest son, the Ilight Hon. 
Thomas Spen Plunket, D.D., who was in 
1839 appointed bishop of Tuom, Killala, 
and Aohonry, and who died 19 Oct. 1806. 

Plunket was in person toll and robust, 


with a harsh but expressive countenance ; 
in manner cold to strangers, though he was 
a devoted husband and a constant friend. 
He was of great physical strength and a 
keen sportsman, but indolent — rising late, 
hating to put pen to paper, and leaving till 
the lost moment the preparation of his cases. 

A deep-read lawyer he was not, but he had 
a tenacious grasp of principle, a masculine 
power of reasoning, a ready apprehension, 
and a persuasive and lofty mode of address. 
His reputation for bright and instant wit 
stood high. His parliamentary eloquence 
was in its kind unsarpaB°ed. Conviction 
rather than passion, close and comprehensive 
reasoning rather than appeals to sentiment, 
a lofty range of thought and a copious and 
polished expression, were its leading cha- 
racteristics. As Shell said {Hansard, xevi. 
273): 'Plunket convinced. Brougham sur- 
prised, Canning charmed. Peel instructed, 
Bussell exalted and improved.’ As a states- 
man his fame rests on his service to catholic 
emancipation. There is a bust of him by 
Choi'les Moore, engraved in his grandson's 
‘ Life ’ of him. An engraving by S. Cousins, 
from a portrait by Bothwell, is in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, Dublin. 

[Hon. D. Plnnket’s Life of Lord Plunket j 
O’Flonagan’s Irish CbanceUoiB, ii. 406 ; Dublin 
Univ. Mag. xv. 262; Le^ol Review, iiii. 233. 
For a detailed appieriation of his eloquence at 
the bar see B. L. Sheil's Sketches of the Irish 
Bar, W. H. Curran's Sketches of the Ush Bei, 
end in parliament Lord Brougham's Pxefece to 
D. Plu^et’s Life of Lord Plunket; Borly 
Sketches of Eminent Persons, by Chief-justice 
Whiteside, p. 167 : Ctoker Papers, i. 280 ; Ann. 
Beg. 1851 ; Lockhart's Scott, vi. 67.] J. A. H. 

PLUNKETT, Mbs. ELIZABETH (1769- 
1823), translator. [See under Gumnite, 
Mrs. SUBABBAU.] 

PLUNKETT, JOHN HUBERT (1802- 
1869), Australian atatesman^as the younger 
of the twin sons of Georg Plunkett of Ros- 
common and Miss O’Ke Ly of Tycooly, co. 
Galway. Born at Roscommon in June 1802, 
he was educated at Trinily College, Dublin, 
where he graduated B.A. with some distinc- 
tion in 1824. Hewas called to the Irish bar 
in 1826, and joined the Connaught circuit. 
He soon timew himself vigorously into 
politics; and, as a catholic whose femily 
properties hod been confiscated under penal 
laws, he earnestly advocated the catholic 
emancipation. To him was largely due the 
return to parliament of O’Connell'a sup- 
porters, Erench and the O’Oonor Don, mr 
Roscommon in 1830 — an admitted blow to 
the Orange party. 
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In Ootobpi' 1831, tLongfli his prospects at 
Ihn bar -wore oiiooui'aBiiif!:i ho accepted from 
Karl Uroy Iho ptwt of solicitor-gonoral of 
Now South Wales. In 183G ho combined 
(ho office with that of nttoruoy-Roneral. lie 
liad a seat ox oilloio in (lie old logislntivo 
council. In 18J8 ho becamo, in addition, 
chairman of the newly eslahliahod National 
School Hoard. 

tn 1056, when responsiblo pfovorimiont 
was oottcodod to New South Wales, Finn* 
hott rosignod oilico and rotirod on a pension, 
but immediately stood for oloclinu to Uio 
now assembly, and was olootod for two oiit 
of Ihi'oo constituoncios wlioro lio wjis nomi- 
nated. Sydney nltmo rojoolod liini. Ho 
olootod to sit for Argyls^ but next year ho 
rosignod, and was apiiointed to the upper 
chainbor, whoro ho was olocf ed prosidont. In 
1858, owing to a collision witli tho prime 
ministor, Oharloa Oowpor, his name was ro- 
nioved from the oommittoe of cducat ion, ni^ 
Jio k’in])ororily vi'tirod from public lifo ; but in 
]8(!S he joined the Martin ministry ns loadnr 
in tho upper ohamhor. In 1806, owing t.o 
the mediation of friends, ho joined (lie Uow- 
por ministry as attoniey-gonurnl, and ro- 
mained in oinoe till the ministry foil. 

During his lator life Vlnnkottlivcd eliioily 
in Molboiirno, staying in Sydney during tlio 
session of parliaiiniut. lie died on 0 Way 
18(30 at Buriington Terrace, Daht Jlulbonriit*. 
A public funoral at Syduoy was aocordwl 
him on 16 May. 

Plankett was a sealous Uomnn cntlmlic, 
and in his Inst years was soorelary to the 
provincial council of tho Boiunn oatholic 
church at Molbourno. ITo was a vico-pro- 
sidont of Sydney Univorsity. 

[Sydney Morning Herald, 11 May 1888! Iloo- 
toii's Anstialiuii Dates; Mennull's Anstralnsiau 
lliogmpliy.] 0. A. 11. 

PLYMOUTH, Paht.s on'. [Hco Krcsi- 
OIIAllIiBS, On A1U.BB, 11167 P-U)80 ; WtNDSOM, 
Tuoiiab Wikbsok, ilrat Eabtj of tho socoiid 
creation, 1027 {’-1087.] 

POCAHONTAS, nflorwnrd8llor,pn,EB- 
3JD00A (1696-1017), Ainerionu-Tndian jirin- 
ccss. [Seo under ltou>'8, J oiiir, 1 686-1 022.] 

POOKlilNGTON, JOHN, 1),D. (d. 1(1 13), 
diviiio, rccoivod Ins education at Sidney Ool- 
logo, Oambridgo, whoro he graduated B.A. 
in 1608. Ho was admitted a follow of his 
oollogo on tho Blundi'll foundation in KlOO, 
commcucod M.A. in 1003, and imeoodod to 
tlto degroo of D.D. in 1(510. Wliilo at Oara- 
bridgo he hold oxtrouioly high-ohurch views. 
In January 1610 ho was prosoidcd to tho 
ylcnvago of Bnborgli, SulTolk. On 16 Way 


1611 the Earl of Kent, with the consent 
of Lord Ilarmgton, wro(e to Sidney Ool- 
logo to disp|mse with Pooklington’a holdini? 
0 small living with euro of souls Udm 
MS. 6847, f, 207). On 18 Jan. 1612 Vwas 
olootod to a fellowship at Pembroke Collese 
Cambridge, which ho resigned in 1018 He 
was cro.it od]p.D. in 1621. He became rector 
of Yoldon, Bodfoidsbiro, vicar of Wareslev 
Ilnntmgdtmsliivo, and ono of the 
to Oliarlos 1. 

On 3i Oct. 1628 lio was collated to the 
fourth stall in Polerborough cathedral, and 
on 26 Nov. 1626 to tho prohond of Langford 
Eoclosia in the church of Lincoln. He -was 
also ap])Dintod chaplain to the biAop of Lin- 
colii. Soon aftorwiirda ho piihliahed ‘ Sunday 
no Sabbath. A Sermon preached before the 
Lord Bishop of Liiicolno at his Lm’dahips 
Vihiliition ut Ampthill. . . Aug. 17, J63G’ 
London (two editions'), ] 030, 4to. This was 
followed by ‘Allaro Ohvistiaiium ; or the 
dead Vicars Blon. Wheroin the Vicar of 
Orjantlinm], being d.'ad, yet speaketli, and 
pli'ailutb out of Antiquity ngninsl him tliat 
hath broken dowiio his Altar,’ Ijoudoii, 1837, 
4 to. Tho arginnoiilH advanced in tlie latter 
work wore answored in ‘ A Quonch-Ooale,’ 
1037. PocWiugl on was ivppoiiitod a canon of 
tlio oollogiatc oliapol of Windsor by patent 
on 18 I loo. J 031), and iimt iillocl on 6 .Tan. 4036- 
1010. On I"! Sopt, 1610 lio was at York, 
Olid wrote a long loiter to Sir Joluv Lombe, 
describiim the movunioiits of (ho royal army 
(Dorn., (Tar. 1, vol. ococlxvii. No. 01). 

Among tlm Itiug's painphlotH in the British 
Sluaimm is ‘Tho Polition and Articles oxhi- 
hitod in Parliament nguinst Jolin Pookling- 
ton, 1).]')., Piu'Koii of YoMen, Bedfordshire, 
Anno 1(541,’ fjoudon, 1641, .Ito: reprinted in 
Howell’s ‘ State Trials’ (v. 747). Us was 
charged witli being ' a chinf aiUlior and ring- 
loodur In all tboso | rlLuallsI in] innovations 
wliioli have of lato llowed into the Ohurch 
of England.’ On 12 l<'ob. 1040-1 lie was sen- 
loiiccd liy tho lloiiw of Lords novor to come 
within the verge of the oonrt, to bo deprived 
of all ilia profermonts, and (o havo his two 
books, ' Altiii'o Christiniimu ’ and ‘ Sunday no 
Sabbath,’ publicly Imriit in I lie cityof Loudon 
and in onoli of llin nnivorsilios by the bond 
of tho coininoii exociitionor. Wlion Pockling- 
tou wasdojirivod of liia profermonts, William 
Bray, D.D., who had licensed liia works, was 
mijohiod to ]irnacli aiooinitation sermon in St, 
Margaret’s Ohurch, Wostiiiinstor (Usmir, 
of Laud, p. 441), I’ooklinglon died on 
34 Nov. 1642, niul wos hiiriod on the 10lh 
in tho prooincts of Peterborough oalhodral. 

A copy of Puckliiigl on’s will in tho British 
Musoiim (Lansdowno MS. 090, art, 20, f.74) 
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is dated 6 Snpt. 1642 ; In it bequests ! 
'' are made to bis daughters Margaret and 
Elizabeth, and his sons John aud Oliver, 
llis -wife Anne (^who died in 1666) -was 
made sole executrix. He ordered his body 
‘ to be buried in Monks’ churchyard, at the 
foot of those monks’ martyrs ■whose monu- 
ment is well known.’ 

[Information from J. W. Clark, esq.; Addit 
MiSS. 5862 f. 214, 6878 f. 77; Bridges’s North- 
amptonshire, ii. 686; Fuller's Appeal of Injured 
Innocence, pt. Hi. pp. 46, 46 ; Hasres’s Hist, of 
Framlingham (Loder), p. 247 ; Hoylyn’s Life of 
Land, pp. 296, 3X3; Le Neve’s Fasti (Heidyh 
ii. 166, 648, hi. 402 ; Lysons’s Bedfordshue, 
p. 166 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. viii. 216, 
ix. 247, X. 37 ; Prynne's Canterburies Doome, 
pp. 186, 190, 221, 367, 868, 613, 616; Prynne's 
Hidden Works of Darkness, p. 179 ; Quench- 
Coale, pref. p. xxxii, pp, 294, 312; Bichardson’e 
Athcnce Cantabr. MS, p, 123 ; Cal, of State 
Papers, Dorn, 1634-6 p. 346, 1637 p. 661, 1638- 
1639 p. 634, 1639-40 pp. 168, 203, 620, 1640- 
1641 pp. 61, 366; Walker's Sufferings, i. 65, 
ii. 96 ; Willis’s Survey of Cathedrals, Hi. 621 ; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 301.] iD. C. 

POOERIOH, POKEBEDGE, orPUOE- 
ERIDGE, mOHAED (1690 f-.1760), in- 
ventor of the musical glasses, was born in 
00 . Monaghan, and was descended from an 
English family which had left Surrey oud 
setUed in Ireland in the seventeenth century. 
His father was a soldier who had raised a 
company of his o'wn, and wae dangerously 
wounded at the siege of Athloiie, ll'chora 
was left at the ago of twenty-five an un- 
encumhorcd fortune of 4,0001. a year (Pn- 
KinaiON, Memoirs), but all his resources 
he dissipated in the pursuit of visioua^ 
projoets. He proposed to plant vineyards in 
reclaimed Irish bogs, to supply men-of-war 
with liu boats which would not sink, to 
secure immortality by the transfusion of 
blood, and to provide human beings with 
wings. Me also bought some thousniide of 


acres of poor land in "Wicklow, and started 
the breeding of geese on a large scale, and 
was for a time proprietor of a brewery. After 
aU his schemes had come to grief he en- 
deavoured, without success, to obtain the 
post of chapel-master at Arma^. On 23 April 
1746 he married Mrs. MargaretWinter,widow 
of a Eraucis Winter, with an income of 200/. 
a year, and in the same year made an unsuc- 
cessful endeavour to enter parliament as M.P. 
for CO. Monaghan. In 1749 nefailed again as a 
candi date for Dublin (Newbuebe, Essays, ^o., 
p. 287). 

Focmch, who was 'a perfect master of 
music,’ was the inventor of the musical 
glosses, by which music was produced by 
striking harmonically arranged goblets of 
glass. The invention was developed in the 
harmonica. Pockrich also invented a ne'w 
form of dulcimer. In later life he gave 
concerts m various parts of England, at which 
practical exhibitions of his musical glasses 
were given. He engaged John Carteret Pil- 
kington, son of Mrs. LastitiaPilkington [q.v.], 
to sing for him, and composed many pieces 
of music himself. In 1766 he published a 
volume of ‘ Miscellaneous W orks, 'comprising 
poems and songs. Brockhill Newburgh of 
CO. Cavan described his eccentricities and 
Bchemesmapoementitled ‘ThePi'ojector.’ ‘A 
tall, middle-aged gentleman,’ usually wear- 
ing a bag-wig and sword, he was suffocated to 
death in 1769 in a fire which broke out in 
his room at Hamlin’s Coffee-house, Sweet- 
ing’s Alley, near the Royal Exchange, Lon- 
don. Pockridi’s wife seems to have formed 
a liaison with Theophilus Cibber [q.v.], and 
was droivned with tW author in a shipwreck 
off the Scotch coast in 1768. 

[Memoirs of John CaiteretPilkington ; Brock- 
hill Neivbuigh’a Essays, Poetical, Moral, &c. 
1769; OompbeU’sPhiloBophical Survey; Oonr.m’a 
Notional Music of Ireland ; Gent. Mag. 1789; 
O’Donoghne’a Posts of Ireland, p. 206.] 

D. J. O’D, 
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